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The  Society  of  Arts  was  founded  in  1754,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1847,  for 
The  Encouragement  of  the  ArtB,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  the  Country,  by  bestowing 
rewards  for  such  productions,  inventions,  or  improvements  as  tend  to  the  employment  of  the  poor, 
to  the  increase  of  trade,  and  to  the  riches  and  honour  of  the  kingdom ;  and  for  meritorious  works 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  for  Discoveries,  Inventions,  and  Improvements  in 
Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Mechanics.  Manufactures,  and  other  useful  Arts ;  for  the  application  of  such 
natural  and  artificial  products,  whether  of  Home,  Colonial,  or  Foreign  growth  and  manufacture,  as 
may  appear  likely  to  afford  fresh  objects  of  industry,  and  to  increase  tho  trade  of  the  realm  by 
extending  the  sphere  of  British  commerco  ;  and  generally  to  assist  in  the  advancement,  develop- 
ment, and  practical  application  of  every  department  of  science  in  connection  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  this  country." 


The  following  may  serve  to  indicate  the  varied  nature  of  the  Society's  operations.  So  early 
aa  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  its  effort*  were  directed  to  improving  Agricultural  implements ; 
raising,  planting,  and  preserving  timber ;  improving  the  culture  of  most  kinds  of  corn  and  grass 
seeds,  and  the  introduction  of  new  root  crops ;  also  the  reclamation  of  large  tracts  of  land  from 
the  sea,  thus  extending  the  means  of  producing  food  for  the  people.  In  applied  Chemistry  and 
Metallurgy  it  collected  much  information  relative  to  improvements  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  the 
make  of  crucibles  and  retorts,  the  discovery  of  cobalt,  satire,  and  smalt,  and  tho  manufacture  of 
iron,  copper,  and  tin;  in  Manufactures  it  has  given  to  the  world  many  improvements,  such  as  the 
loom  for  weaving  fishing-nets,  spinning-machines,  the  make  of  Persian  carpets,  druggoU,  cambric, 
lace,  and  various  kinds  of  paper.    It  erected  the  first  saw-mill  used  in  this  country,  and  has  m- 
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troduced  many  improvements  in  ship-building,  tbc  diving-bell,  floating-lights,  the  construction  of 
cranes  and  jacks,  and  manufacturing  machines  and  tools  in  general. 

In  our  Colonies  the  Society  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  Botanic  Gardens,  thereby- 
aiding  the  importation  and  production  of  the  spices,  fruits,  and  gums  of  Foreign  Countries,  and 
their  more  general  introduction  into  Commerce.  It  has  also  been  the  means  of  introducing  many 
new  substances,  such  as  gutta-percha,  cocoa-nut  oil,  <fcc,  thereby  creating  new  sources  of  trade. 

Among  the  important  but  less  known  works  of  the  Society  may  be  mentioned  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  supply  of  Fish  to  the  London  market ;  upon  this  work  the  Society  expended 
many  thousands  of  pounds. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  the  Society  not  merely  encouraged  the  study  of  Art  at  a  period  prior  to  the 
existence  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Government  Schools,  but,  by  allowing  artists  to  make  col- 
lections of  their  works,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  in  17G0,  it  thereby  established 
permanent  Exhibitions  of  Art  in  this  country,  out  of  which  grew  the  present  Royal  Academy. 
Among  the  names  of  tho.se  rewarded  by  the  Society  in  th<  ir  ymth.will  be  found  Flaxman,  Bacon, 
Nollckens,  Uwins,  Landseer,  Mulready,  Ross,  EaaUake,  Millais,  and  other  leading  Artist*. 

Since  its  incorporation  by  Royal  Charter  in  1847,  by  holding  smaller  Industrial  Exhibitions, 
the  Society  prepared  the  way  for  the  first  Great  International  Exhibition,  held  in  18ol,  wliich 
was  originated  by  the  Society  under  tho  presidency  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  Society  at  first  entered  into  an  agreement  with  contractors  to  carry  out  the  undertaking,  but 
subsequently  applied  to  Her  Majesty  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission,  a  petition  which  was  graciously 
acceded  to.  The  more  recent  action  of  the  Society,  in  reference  to  the  International  Exhibition 
of  18G2,  is  well  known.  It  raised  a  Guarantee  Fund  of  £150,000,  to  meet  tho  expenses  of  the 
undertaking,  and  nominated  the  Commissioners,  who  were  afterwards  appointed  by  Her  Majesty. 

The  Artistic  Copyright  Act  of  1862  was  prepared  and  carried  through  Parliament  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Society,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Laws  bearing  upon  Industry  and  Commerce, 
especially  the  Patent  Laws,  the  improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and  tho 
education  of  the  workman  have  at  various  times  occupied  its  attention  ;  but  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce — the  objects  which  it  was  established  to  promote — afford  so  wide  a  field  of  in- 
vestigation, that  the  nature  of  the  Society's  action,  and  its  method  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
its  founders,  can  only  be  fully  known  to  those  who  take  a  continued  interest  in  the  Society  itself. 

Meetings  of  tite  Society.— The  Session  commences  in  November  and  ends  in  June.  At 
the  Wednesday  Evening  Meetings  during  the  Session,  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  inventions, 
improvements,  discoveries,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Country  are  read  and  discussed,  full  reports  of  them  being  given  in  the  Weekly 
Journal  published  by  the  Society. 

The  following  arc  the  dates  of  the  Meetings  for  the  Session  1867-8  : — 

1867.  November.  .  .  —  —  20  27              1868.  March   4  11  18  25 

„     December...  4  11  18                      „    April    1  —  15    22  29 

1808.  January   -  ■•-  15  22    29           „    May    6  13  20.27 

„     February ....  5  12  19  26                 „     June    —  —  —  24* 

These  meetings  are  free  to  Members  of  the  Society,  who  arc  entitled  to  admit  two  friends  to 
each  meeting. 

Cantor  Lectures. — In  addition  to  the  Wednesday  Evening  Meetings,  courses  of  Lectures, 
entitled  "Cantor  Lectures,"  are  delivered  on  subjects  bearing  upon  tho  Arts,  the  Applied  Sciences, 
Commerce,  and  Industry.  The  Courses  for  the  Session  1867-8  will  be  duly  announced.  Theso 
Lectures  are  free  to  Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  entitled  to  admit  one  friend  to  each  Lecture. 

Journal  op  the  Society  op  Arts. — This  journal,  which  is  sent  free  to  Members,  is  published 
weekly,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Reports  of  the  Society's  Proceedings,  Reports  of  the  Insti- 
tutions in  Union,  and  a  variety  of  Information  connected  with  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

Library  and  Reading  Room. — The  Library  and  Reading  Room  are  open  to  Members,  who 
arc  also  entitled  to  borrow  books. 

Conversazioni  are  held,  to  which  the  Members  are  invited,  each  Member  receiving  a  card  /or 
himself  and  lady. 

♦  Tho  Annual  General  Mooting :  the  Chair  will  bo  taken  at  4  o'clock.   No  Visitors  are  admitted  to  this  Meeting. 
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Memrership. — The  Society  consists  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  members.  Candidates  for 
Membership  must  be  proposed  in  accordance  with  certain  regulations;,  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  Two  Guineas,  or  a  Life  Subscription 
of  Twenty  Guineas  may  be  paid.    There  is  no  entrance  fee. 


The  Society  is  at  present  engaged  in  carrying  out  various  objects,  among  which  arc  the 
following  : — 

Education. —  Union  of  Institutions. — In  1852  the  Society  founded  its  "Union  of  Institutions," 
and  now  has  about  three  hundred  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanics'  Institutions,  District  Unions, 
and  Local  Educational  Boards,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  in  Union  with  it,  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  "  Union  "  being  the  promotion  of  adult  education,  particularly  by 
means  of  examinations. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  examined  1,430  candidates,  in  32  subjects,  and  has 
awarded  01  prizes  and  l,o.3i  certificates. 

The  whole  of  the  General  Prizes  are  offered  to  female  candidates  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
males;  and,  in  many  of  the  subjects,  an  additional  Prize  is  offered  to  females. 

Special  Prizes  are  also  offered  this  year  by  the  following  Companies,  Societies,  and  individuals: 
— Harry  Chester,  Esq.,  in  Political  and  Social  Economy ;  Thomas  Twining,  Esq.,  Domestic 
Economy;  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  SocI<  ty,  Geography;  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Botany,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  and  Floricul- 
ture;  the  Proprietors  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  and  Floriculture. 
The  Worshipful  Company  of  Coach  and  Coach  Harness  Makers  also  contributes  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Prizes.  Programmes  of  the  Examination  and  particulars  of  the  Union  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Musical  Education. — A  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Council  early  in  the  year  18 05,  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  taking  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  chief  authorities  in  the  musical  profession, 
and  has  published  two  reports  pointing  out  how,  in  their  opinion,  a  really  national  Academy  of 
Music  may  be  established  in  this  country. 

Art-Workmanship  Prizes. — The  Society  is  directing  its  attention  to  the  encouragement  of 
Art -Workmen,  by  offering  premiums  for  works  in  wood-carving,  modelling,  repousse"  and  ham- 
mered work  in  metal,  chasing,  ivory-carving,  painting  on  enamel  and  porcelain,  marquetry,  glass- 
engraving,  «fcc.  For  the  present  Session,  the  Society  offers  87  prizes,  particulars  of  which  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  and  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Salters  have  contributed  to  the  Prize  Fund.  The  articles  sent  in  by  com- 
petitors are  exhibited  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  for  the  inspection  of  Members  and  their  friends. 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  18C7. — Believing  that  visits  on  the  part  of  skilled  workmen 
to  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  would  not  only  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  men  themselves, 
but  also  upon  the  progress  of  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Art*  raised  a  fund  (to  which  Five  Hundred  Pounds  was  added  by  Her  Majesty's  Government), 
to  aiua  limited  number  of  workmen  to  proceed  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  report- 
ing- upon  the  Exhibition.    These  reports  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Society. 

Special  Prizes. — The  Society  is  now  offering  Special  Prizes  for  various  objects,  such  as  the 
best  published  treatise  on  Jurisprudence,  the  best  process  for  Preserving  Fresh  Meat,  the  best 
Steam  Fire-engines,  the  production  of  Fuel  from  Peat,  the  best  essay  on  the  Harvesting  of  Com 
iu  Wet  Seasons,  <fec. 

Food  of  the  People. — During  the  past  Session  the  Society  has  been  actively  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating the  question  of  increasing  the  supply  of  Food  for  the  People,  and  a  Committee  has 
heen  formed  for  that  purpose.  This  Committee  has  appointed  Sub-committees  on  Meat,  Fish, 
Milk,  Cooking  and  Cooking  Apparatus,  &c. ;  and  much  valuable  information  has  been  already 
collected,  and  published  in  the  Society's  Journal 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER, 

Society's  House,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.,  Secretary. 
November,  1867. 
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^IniKnnutmcttts  bj  t\t  Council. 

Ordinary  Meetings. 
"Wednesday  Evenings  at  Eight  o'clock  : — 

Novbmhkr  27. — "  On  the  Diplomatic  and  other  Con- 
ferences held  recently  in  Paris  with  reference  to  Inter- 
national Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures."  By  Leone 
Levi,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Commercial  Law  in  King's 
College,  London. 

Deckmhrk  4.—"  On  the  Relation  between  Health  and 
Wages."    By  J.  II.  Staiaaed,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Dhce.miip.ii  11.—"  On  Industrial  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion ;  with  Notes  on  the  Systems  pursued,  and  the 
Works  produced,  in  Continental  Schools,  as  exemplified 


in   the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  Suggestions  for  the 
Establishment  of  Trado 
Ei.i.18  A.  Davidson,  Esq. 


rgesiions  i< 
England.' 


By 


Dr.CEMiiER  18.— "On  the  Principles  that  Govern  tho 
Future  Development  of  the  Marine  Boiler,  Engine,  and 
Screw  Propeller."    By  N.  P.  Buroii,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  Dr.  Crace 
Calvert  regrets  that  he  will  bo  unable  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  before  Christmas,  as  arranged. 

The  first  course  for  tbe  present  session  will  be 
"  On  Art,  especially  including  the  History  and 
Theory  of  Sculpture,"  by  Richard  Westmacott, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Sculpture  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  will  consist  of  three 
lectures,  to  be  delivered  on  Friday  evenings,  the 
6th,  13th,  and  20th  December. 

The  second  course  will  be  "On  Food,"  by 
Dr.  Letheby,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  tho 
City  of  Loudon.    A  third  course  will  be  given. 

The  lectures  will  commence  each  evening  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  arc  open  to  members,  each  of 
whom  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  one  friend 
to  each  lecture. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Michaelmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


IhGtccbings  nl  lire  Soctri". 

First  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  November  20th,  1867;  William 
Hawes,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 

election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Argles,  Frank,  A.,  .T.P.,  Eversley,  Milnthorpc. 
Atwood,  Josiah,  2,  Lyncombc-villas,  New  Wandsworth, 
S.W. 

Blagrove,  John  Hcnrv,  Calcot-lodge,  Reading. 
Blanford,  Thomas,  91,  New  Bond-streot,  W. 
Bostoek,  E.,  Stafford. 

Boulton,  William,  Burslem,  Staffordshire, 
thrown -Wcsthead,  T.  C,  Cauldon -place,  Staffordshire 
lotteries. 


Champion,  Alfred  J.,  816,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 
Clark,  Charles,  10  Albert-road,  Regcnt's-park,  N.W. 
Cornier,  Edward,  K  midland-bridge,  N. 
Corcoran,  Brvan,  jun.,  Charlton-house,  Bow-road,  E. 
Cottenham,  J&  tr\  of,  Tandridge-conrt,  Godstone,  Surrey. 
Curwen,  Rev.  John,  7,  Upton-place,  Forest-gate,  E. 
Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  Patahull-hall,  Wolverhampton,  and 

40,  Grosvcnor-squaro,  W. 
Dawson,  Thomas,  Mayville,  near  Taunton. 
Dodd,  George  Ashley,  40,  St.  JamesVstreet,  S.W. 
Evens,  John  Harry,  Koso-lodgo,  Castle  Bar-hill,  Ealing, 

W.,  and  22,  Moorgatc-street,  E.C. 
Faxakorley,  S.  N.,  17,  Montagu-st.,  Fortman-sq.,  W. 
Frodeham,  George,  jun.,  Change-alley,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Giles,  George,  Westfleld,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Gover,  Charles  Edward,  Madras,  (care  of  A.  G.  Gover, 

7,  Grundy-atreet,  Poplar  New-town,  E.). 
Griffin,  Daniel,  Alliany,  W. 

Healey,  Thomas,  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington,  W. 

Helaham,  G.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  King's  Lynn. 

Hippisley,  Henry,  Lambome-pl.,  mw  Hunpirford.Borks 

Johnson,  Thomas,  32,  John-street,  King's-road,  JJc-d  ford- 
row,  W.C. 

King,  William,  Gaa-offico,  Ncwington-strect,  Liverpool. 

I/O  Cheminant,  John,  39,  Queen  Anne-street,  W. 

l/ent,  Rishard,  41,  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C. 

Lichfield,  Earl  of,  Shugborough-hall,  Staffordshire. 

Mackinlay,  John,  13,  Dorset-terrace,  Clapham-road,  S. 

McLngan,  Peter,  M.P.,  Burlington  Hotel,  Cork-st.,  W. 

Munbee,  Major-General  G.  B.,  R.E.,  J. P.,  Highbury- 
villa,  Woston-super-Maro. 

Nelson,  Goorge  H.,  the  Lawn,  Warwick. 

Nicholls,  Richard,  46,  Aldermanbuiy,  E.C. 

Pam,  Jacob,  9,  Ely-place,  E.C. 

Peczenik,  Leon,  1,  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C. 

Peirce,  Clement  James,  57,  New  Bond-street,  W. 

Phillips,  David,  135,  Sloano-stroet,  S.W. 

Plevdell-Bouvtrio,  Philip,  16,  Hill-street,  W. 

Pratt,  J.  Tidd,  28,  Abingdon-strect,  S.W. 

Price,  Lorenzo  T.  C,  17,  Hollis-croft,  Rotherham. 

Procter,  William,  M.D.,  24,  Petergatc,  York. 

Stephens,  Henry,  18,  St.  Martin's-lc-Grand,  E  C. 

Van  Owen,  Lionel,  34,  York-torraco,  Regent's- pk.,  N.W. 

Ware,  James,  Tilford-house,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Woodward,  H.  Toze,  Blakebrook,  Kidderminster. 

Wright,  Edwin,  Constitution -hill  Works,  Dudley. 
And  as  Honorary  CoRRBsrosniNO  Members. 

Salamah  Boy,  Chief  Telegraph  Engineer,  Railway 
Station,  Cairo. 

Frnnn,  Otto,  Fray  Bontos,  Uruguay. 

The  Chairman  delivered  tho  following 
ADDRESS. 

Through  the  kind  appreciation,  by  my  colleagues, 
of  my  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Society,  I  have 
the  honour  to  address  you  on  the  opening  of  the  114th 
Session. 

Few  societies  can  refer  to  so  long  a  period  of  con- 
sistent exertion.  In  the  1 14  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  founded,  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  having 
a  direct  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  Art*,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce  of  the  country,  have  been 
considered  by  the  Council,  and  have  been  brought 
before  the  public  in  a  practical  and  useful  form.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  rae  to  enumerate  the  many  important 
inventions  and  scientific  discoveries  which  have  been 
first  publicly  explained  in  this  room,  my  object  in 
referring,  to  them  being  rather  to  stimulate  the 
members  of  tbe  Society  to  continue  to  make  exertions 
equal  to  those  of  past  times,  so  that  we  may  now.  as 
heretofore,  maintain  our  position  as  the  largest  lody 
associated  together  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures  and  Commerce  which  exists,  or,  indeed, 
has  ever  existed. 
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The  field  for  our  exertions  is  wider  than  ever  ;  the 
subjects  which  appear  specially  to  belong  to  us  increase 
in  immlier  and  usefulness  year  by  year,  and  a  groat 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  Council  and  the  Society 
that  the  opportunity  it  now  has  of  widening  its  sphere 
of  action  should  not  be  neglected. 

Tiie  progress  of  trade  and  manufactures  all  over  the 
world  quite  precludes  us  from  considering  the  best 
mean*  of  promoting  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce in  reference  to  our  own  country  alone  ;  and  it 
will  be  my  duty,  afteT  explaining  the  operations  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year,  to  suggest  more  extended 
plans  for  future  years,  in  realising  which  I  hope  the 
Council  will  receive  your  cordial  support. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  business  of  the  Society, 
allow  me  to  refer  to  the  losses  we  have  sustained 
among  our  members  during  the  past  year.  Fortu- 
nately, our  obituary  among  distinguished  members 
will  include  but  few  to  who*?  scientific  character 
and  influence  over  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
SuciHy  it  is  necessary  for  me  speciidly  to  refer. 

In  Science,  this  Society,  in  common  with  the  world 
at  large,  has  lost  one  of  its  most — if  not  its  most  dis- 
tinguished member — Michael  Faraday.  In  speaking  of 
him  I  cannot  add  a  word  which  will  convey  to  you  a 
higher  estimate  of  his  eminently  scientific  character 
than  you  all  entertain.  His  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  man  of  science—  the  purity  of  his  private  lifc 
and  character  —  his  kindness  to  every  one  seeking 
his  advice  or  assistance,  raised  him  so  high  in 
public  estimation,  that  no  words  of  mine  can  add 
to  the  lustre  of  his  fame.  But  as  a  private  friend 
— as  my  first  tutor  in  chemistry — as  one  to  whoso 
lucid  teaching,  so  far  hack  as  in  1825 — to  whose 
anxiety  ti  convey  information  to  lus  pupils,  and  to 
whose  example  in  patient  investigation  aud  earnest  in- 
quiry after  truth  I  owe  so  much,  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  expressing  the  extreme  gratification  it 
afforded  me  last  year  to  place  in  his  hands,  as  your 
representative,  the  gold  Albert  Medal  of  this  Society, 
perhaps  the  last  in  the  long  list  of  honours  which 
scientific  ami  learned  societies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  showering 
upon  him,  a  presentation  cordially  approved  by  our 
Royal  President,  and  the  award  of  which  was,  I  have 
reason  to  know,  a  true  source  of  pleasure  to  Dr. 
Faraday. 

It  is  next  my  duty  to  refer  to  a  loss  which  was 
deeply  felt  by  every  member  of  the  Council.  I  allude 
to  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  which  occurred, 
•»  you  will  all  remember,  after  only  a  few  days'  illness, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  last  Session.  He  had  for 
many  years  taken  a  most  prominent  and  most  useful 
part  in  sill  our  deliberations,  and  in  the  management 
of  our  affairs,  and  was  well  known  to  all  frequenting 
this  room.  He  filled  the  office  of  Chairman  of 
Council  for  three  years,  and  after  an  interval  of  three 
years  was  again  selected  by  his  colleagues  to  preside 
over  their  delilierations.  He  was  a  judicious  adviser 
and  a  sincere  friend,  and  earned,  by  a  long  and  con- 
sistent course,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  all  who  enjoyed  his  friendship. 

From  among  our  musical  members  we  have  lost 
Sir  George  Smart.  He  died  at  the  age  of  91,  having 
retained  his  faculties,  and  his  power  of  enjoying 
music,  to  the  last.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Ayrton,  in 
1780,  and  first  appeared  in  public  as  a  Chapel  Royal 
boy  at  the  Handel  Festival  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1784.  He  was  the  friend  of  Haydn,  Spohr, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  his  advice 


and  assistance  were  sought  by  the  greatest  singers  and 
performers  of  more  recent  times.  He  played  before 
Napoleon  I.  in  1S02.  He  was  knighted  in  1M  1,  and 
directed  the  Handel  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1834,  fifty  years  after  his  first  appearance  as  a  boy 
at  the  festival  held  in  the  same  place  in  17s4.  11 K 
works,  not  very  generally  known,  but  which  arc 
marked  by  judgment  and  taste,  have  been  recently 
published  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  and  will  pro- 
bably attract  more  attention  now  than  they  did  during 
his  lifetime. 

In  education  we  have  lost  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Dr. 
Dawes,  who  was  very  early  in  the  field  as  an  advocate  of 
popular  education.    He  was  for  several  years  one  of 
the  Society's  Examiners  in  Domestic  Economy,  and 
took  great  interest  in  its  proceedings. 

Having  thus  paid  our  tribute  of  resjject  to  our 
deceased  members,  let  mc  call  your  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  two  committees  appointed  which 
have  occupied  a  great  dead  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  your  Council — the  Food  Committee  aud  the  com- 
mittee to  which  was  delegated  the  selection  of  working 
men  to  visit  Paris. 

The  evidence,  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Journal,  relating  to  the  supply  and  qmdity  of  the 
food  provided  for  the  consumption  of  this  great  city, 
will  have  put  the  members  in  possession  of  facts 
collected  by  an  extensive  inquiry  anion},'  those  ln>t 
able  to  afford  correct  information  on  this  important 
subject.  From  a  very  early  period  the  Society  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject,  by  inquiries 
conducted  by  committees  as  in  the  present  case,  and 
by  the  offer  of  prizes  for  improvements  in  the  breed  of 
cattle  and  sheep ;  for  a  more  regular  and  increased 
supply  of  fish  ;  for  the  introduction  of  new  vege- 
table products  from  abroad ;  or,  as  very  recently,  by  the 
offer  of  prizes  for  the  best  means  of  harvesting  corn 
iu  wet  weather,  and  for  preserving  and  bringing  to  this 
country,  in  sound  condition,  and  at  a  price  that  will 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  meat  which  is  now  wasted  bot  h  in  our  colonies  aud  in 
foreign  states.  In  each  of  these  directions  the  Council  of 
the  Society  has  been  much  assisted  from  time  to  time  by 
its  members,  several  of  whom  have  placed  funds  for 
prizes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council,  and  at  this  time  a 
prize  of  £70,  offered  by  Sir  Walter  Trevelyao,  for  the 
best  mode  of  preserving  meat  in  our  colonies  or  other 
countries,  so  as  to  bring  it  here  at  a  price  and  in  a  state 
fit  for  the  food  of  the  people,  and  to  which  the  Society 
will  add  its  gold  medal,  is  open  for  competition. 

This  Committee,  reappointed  this  session,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Austen  Bruce,  is  now 
meeting  twice  a  week,  and  will,  I  trust,  elicit  informa- 
tion of  permanent  utility  to  the  country.  One  of  its 
first  acts  this  session  has  been  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Home  Secretory,  to  represent  the  hardship  to  the 
costermongers  and  the  injury  to  the  working  classes 
which  will  follow  any  approach  to  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Metropolitan  Streets 
Act,  18G7,  especially  in  some  branches  of  trade.  These 
provisions  must  have  been  framed  by  some  one  ent  irely 
unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  food,  especially 
perishable  food,  is  distributed  among  the  poor  in  this 
metropolis.  To  withdraw  the  supply  by  the  coster- 
monger  would  be  to  deprive  thousands  of  their  regular 
and  legitimate  livelihood,  and  probably  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  market  where  they  now  obtain  the 
cheapest  and  best  supply  of  provisions.  Another  ol 
the  special  subjects  to  which  it  is  directing  its  att- 
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tion  is  the  food  markets  of  London,  and,  when  we  con- 
sider how  extremely  inadequate  these  are  to  the  wants 
of  our  constantly  increasing  population,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  feel  that  the  Committee  is  most  usefully  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  obtain  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 

The  other  Committee  to  which  I  referred,  issued  a 
report  suggesting  that,  following  the  example  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  1S02,  a  number  of  English 
workmen  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  study  the  French 
Exhibition,  on  the  condition  that  each  workman  should 
write  a  report,  to  be  sent  to  the  Society,  on  the  special 
industry  to  which  he  belonged  ;  but  the  Council,  not 
considering  that  the  expense  of  carrying  such  a  recom- 
mendation into  effect  should  be  borne  exclusively  by 
the  Society,  invited  a  specud  subscription  to  enable 
them  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  Our  Royal 
President  contributed  30  guineas,  the  Society  100 
guineas,  and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education  promised  £500  if  an  equal  sum  was  sub- 
scribed, on  the  condition  that  the  names  of  the  work- 
men sent  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  approval,  a  condition  which  was  complied 
with  before  the  money  was  received. 

The  sum  subscribed  amounted  to  £1,030,  which 
enabled  your  Council  to  assist  about  eighty  skilled 
workmen,  representing  the  principal  industries  of  the 
country,  to  visit  and  to  examine  the  quality  and  cost 
of  the  work  executed  in  their  respective  trades 
by  the  best  workmen  of  foreign  countries.  So 
eager  were  the  workmen  of  London  and  of  other 
seats  of  industry  to  avail  themselves  of  this  assistance, 
that  selection  sometimes  became-  difficult ;  and  I 
believe  I  may  state  that  not  one  man  was  so  assisted 
(for  the  Committee  did  not  pretend  to  pay  their  entire 
expenses)  who  did  not  bring  a  recommendation  from 
his  employers,  or  from  a  number  of  his  fellow-workmen, 
and  in  some  instances  from  both,  assuring  the  Com- 
mittee of  his  fitness  to  undertake  the  task  assigned  to 
him.  The  endeavour  of  the  Committee  was  to  select 
men  whose  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  their  mr- 
ticular  trades  and  whose  position  among  their  fellow- 
workmen  were  such  that  their  reports  on  their  respec- 
tive brauches  of  industry  would  not  only  be  good  in 
themselves,  but  woidd  command  the  attention  of  their 
fellow-workmen. 

The  reports,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  received, 
arc  now  in  the  press,  and,  with  a  few  trifling  literal 
and  grammatical  corrections,  will  be  printed  exactly 
as  they  have  been  delivered  to  the  Society.  They 
wdl  bo  ready  for  publication  before  Christmas,  and 
the  Council  believe  they  will  form  an  interesting 
volume,  and  that  the  result  of  the  inquiries  made  by 
these  artisans  will  convey  a  great  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation to  their  fellow  workmen  in  this  country. 

The  men  were  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
by  the  French  workmen.  They  had  access  to  many 
workshops,  and,  by  means  of  the  very  intelligent  body 
of  guides  and  interpreters  provided  for  them,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  several  of  their  own  body  who  spoke 
French,  they  were  able  to  obtain  a  very  good  insight 
into  the  quality  of  French  work  and  tho  habits  of 
French  workmen.  I  regret  I  cannot  illustrate  these 
remarks  by  extracts  from  the  reports,  but  any  attempt 
to  do  so  would  occupy  too  much  time. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  conduct  of  the 
men  whilst  in  Paris,  and  the  intelligence  they  dis- 
played in  their  inquiries  were  so  appreciated  by  the 
French  authorities  at  the  Exhibition,  that  they  have 
applied  for  permission  to  translate  tho  reports  for 
nrculation  among  French  workmen. 


The  Committee  received  valuable  co-operation  from 
the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Birming- 
ham, who  subscribed  liberally  to  the  fund,  and 
selected  twenty-five  workmen  and  foremen  to  re- 
present tho  various  branches  of  trade  carried  on  in 
that  district.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Brad- 
ford and  Nottingham  and  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield  also 
afforded  considerable  assistance. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  to  improve  the  acquaint- 
ance of  our  artisans  with  the  work  of  those  engaged 
in  the  same  branches  of  industry  abroad  has  been  so 
marked,  and  the  aid  afforded  has  been  so  gratefully 
received  by  the  workmen  themselves,  that  the  Council 
hope,  ere  long,  to  submit  the  report  of  another  com- 
mittee, just  appointed,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of 
continuing  this  inquiry  by  working  men  into  the  state 
of  the  industriesof  their  competitors  in  foreign  countries 
generally  ;  the  intention  being,  if  funds  are  forth- 
coming for  the  purpose,  to  send  annually  a  small 
number  of  artizans,  carefully  selected,  to  one  or  more 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  to  study  the  productions  of 
their  respective  trades,  and  report  upon  them.  The 
plan  is  not  yet  matured,  but  is  one  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  will  tend  to  continue  to  English  in- 
dustry the  benefits  which  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
French  Exhibition  by  our  workmen  of  the  present  day 
must  certainly  have  conferred  upon  it. 

This  leads  me  to  notice  the  recent  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  encouraging 
what  is  now  styled  "  Technical"  education,  with  authority 
toconveneaconferenceof  those  interested  in  the  subject 
to  be  held  in  this  room,  to  consider  how  the  objects  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished  can  be  best  promoted.  And 
here,  as  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  long  and  con- 
tinuous action  of  our  Society  in  promoting  education, 
I  may  appropriately  refer  to  a  paper  published  by  this 
Society  in  1765,  one  hundred  and  two  years  ago,  upon 
education  of  this  character,  which  appears  to  me 
specially  to  bear  upon  this  very  important  subject. 
The  writer  says,  in  a  letter  dated  August  4,  1705  : — 

"  Let  tho  furmor's  son  be  taught  to  read  well,  to  write 
a  good  hand,  and  in  duo  time  also  be  perfected  in  vulgar 
and  decimal  arithmetic ;  let  him,  moreover,  bo  taught 
mensuration,  surveying,  and  gauging ;  lot  him  bo  in- 
structed in  the  rationalia  of  malting  and  browing,  and 
let  him  besides  have  general  ideas  given  him  of  tho 
nature  and  causes  of  the  various  fermentntions ;  let  him 
bo  able  to  draw  so  well  as  to  tuko  the  representation  of 
a  living  object,  or  describe,  in  duo  proportion,  the  several 
parts  of  any  machine  or  engine.  I  should  also  approvo 
much  of  his  knowing  something  of  geometry,  and  should 
be  glad  to  add  tho  rudiments  of  botany,  and  as  much 
natural  philosophy  as  might  servo  to  give  him  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  vegetation." 

He  then  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  deficiencies  of 
his  own  education.  He  was  greatly  at  a  loss  from  not 
having  been  taught  drawing,  and  for  want  of  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  so  that 
when  he  met  with  a  plough  which  might  differ  in 
some  respects  from  any  he  l>efore  knew,  he  was 
puzzled  which  to  prefer  for  want  of  understanding  tho 
principles  on  which  it  was  constructed,  "for  certain  it 
is  that  a  ploughwright,  to  be  master  of  his  business, 
should  bo  a  good  mechanic,  for  no  man  can  be  sure  of 
giving  the  '  share'  a  true  direction  unless  he  under- 
stands something  of  geometry." 

"  As  to  tho  learned  or  foreign  languages,  I  do  not 
conceive  they  would  bo  of  much  use  to  him.  The  old 
writers  on  husbandry  he  may  read  in  English,  and  when 
anything  worth  attention  is  published  on  tho  subject 

abroad  it  is  soon  translated  
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of  youT  readers  may,  possibly,  imagine  that 
such  an  education  oannot  be  acquired  by  every  farmer's 
son,  on  a  supposition  that  the  expense  would  be  too  con- 
siderable, but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  reading,  writing, 
and  accounts,  with  some  branches  of  mathematics,  should 
bo  taught  in  every  free-school,  and  it  would  cost  leas  to 
>  a  son  in  this  manner  than  to  bring  him  up  as  an 


And  he  goes  on : — 

"  Will  any  one  bo  absurd  enough  to  say,  that  were 
farmers  to  be  so  educated,  agriculture  would  still  continue 
unimproved?" 

This  programme  appears  to  me  to  describe  most 
accurately  what  is  now  called  "  technical  education,'' 
or,  in  other  words,  au  education  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  general  scientific  principles  which  govern 
the  operations,  mechanical  or  chemical,  of  the  occu- 
pation in  whisk  each  person  is  engaged  ;  an  education 
■which  h>,  therefore,  his  LcM  yivpunuiou  lor  obtaining 
a  sound  practical  acquaintance  with  his  particular 
calling. 

I  will  also  quote  two  more  passages  on  the  same 
subject,  which  are  as  applicable  now  as  when  they 
were  written — one  by  a  great  divine,  Archbishop 
Crannier,  300  years  ago,  and  the  other  by  Adam 
Smith,  100  years  since. 

"It  was  proposed  three  centuries  ago  to  admit  to 
Canterbury  Grammar  School  none  but  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  ;  '  Where  unto,'  as  Strype  in  his  Memorials 
relates,  'tho  Most  Reverend  Father  tho  Archbishop, 
being  of  a  contrary  mind,  said,  « That  he  thought  it  not 
indifferent  so  to  order  the  matter ;  for,'  said  he,  '  poor 
men's  children  are  many  times  endued  with  more 
singular  gifts  of  nature,  which  are  also  the  gifts  of  God, 
as  with  eJoqaonee,  memory,  apt  pronunciation,  sobriety, 
and  such  like,  and  also  commonly  more  apt  to  apply 
their  study,  than  is  tho  gentleman's  son,  delicately 
educated.'  *  Hereunto  it  was  on  the  other  part  replied, 
'  That  it  was  meet  for  the  ploughman's  son  to  go  to 
plough,  and  tho  artificer's  son  to  apply  the  trade  of  his 
parent's  vocation ;  and  the  gentleman's  chUdren  aro 
meet  to  have  tho  knowlcdgo  of  government  and  rule 
in  tho  Commonwealth.  Jb'or  wo  have,'  aaid  they,  'as 
much  need  of  ploughmen  as  any  other  State  ;  and  all 
sorts  of  men  may  not  go  to  school '  '  1  grant,'  replied 
the  Archbishop,  •  much  of  your  moaning  herein  as  need- 
ful in  a  Commonwealth ;  but  yet  utterly  to  cxcludo  tho 
ploughman's  son  and  tho  poor  man's  son  from  tho  bene- 
fits of  learning,  as  though  they  were  unworthy  to  have 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  upon  them  as  well 
as  upon  others,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Almighty 
God  should  not  bo  at  liberty  to  bestow  His  great  gifts  of 
grace  upon  any  person,  nor  nowhere  else,  but  as  we  and 
other  mm  shall  appoint  them  to  bo  employed,  according 
to  our  fancy,  and  not  according  to  His  most  godly  will 
and  pleasure,  Who  giveth  His  gifts  both  of  learning, 
and  other  perfections  in  all  sciences,  unto  all  kinds  and 

states  of  people  indifferently.'  

The  poor  man's  son  by  painstaking  will  for  tho  most  part 
be  learned,  when  the  gentleman's  son  will  not  take  tho 
pains  to  get  it.  And  wo  arc  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
that  Almighty  God  raiseth  up  from  the  dunghill,  and 
setteth  him  in  hi^h  authority,  and  whensoever  it 
ploascth  Him  of  His  divine  providence,  He  deposeth 
princes  unto  a  right  huroblo  and  poor  estate.  Where- 
fore if  tho  gentleman's  son  bo  apt  to  learning,  let  him  bo 
admitted ;  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor  man's  child  that  is  apt 
enter  his 


On  the  same  subject  Adam  Smith  says : — 

"There  is  scarce  a  common  trade  which  does  not 
afford  some  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the  principles 
of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which  would  not  there- 


fore gradually  exercise  and  improvo  the  common  people 
in  those  principles,  tho  necessary  introduction  to  tho 
most  sublime  as  well  as  to  the  most  useful  sciences.  Tho 
public  can  encourage  the  acquisition  of  those  most 
essential  parts  of  education  by  giving  small  premiums 
and  little  badges  of  distinction  to  tho  children  of  the 
common  people  who  excel  in  them." 

The  progress  of  our  educational  proceeding  in  the 
past  year  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  number  of 
candidates  for  examination  has  very  much  increased. 
This  year  2,754  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
elementary  examination  against  1,«14  last  year;  and 
for  final  examination  1,439  offered  themselves  this  year 
against  1,097  in  1866  ;  moreover,  the  papers  worked 
have  increased  from  1,571  to  2,050.  The  first-class 
certificates  awarded  have  been  343  against  203  ;  the 
prizes,  61  against  52  ;  and  the  examiners  report  most 
favourably  on  the  general  character  of  tho  papers 
worked. 

The  number  of  Local  Boards  at  which  final  ex- 
aminations have  been  held  has  increased  from  1)1  to 
120,  and  in  all  of  them  there  appears  to  be  increased 
activity  and  earnestness  in  their  work. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  operation  of  the 
Society's  system  for  encouraging  young  men  en- 
gaged in  various  industrial  occupations,  most  of 
whom  have  but  just  passed  through  their  appren- 
ticeship, voluntarily  to  submit  to  examinations  of 
a  high  class,  may  afford  some  useful  suggestions 
to  assist  ns  in  giving  a  practical  direction  to  the 
demand  now  arising  for  the  introduction  of  that 
new  system  of  education  to  which  1  have  just  re- 
ferred. 

We  find,  from  an  analysis  of  the  list  of  the  present 
or  proposed  occupations  of  the  1  ,093  candidates  from 
whom  returns  were  received,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them,  between  700  and  S<)0,  were  person* 
actually  employed  in  mechanical  work,  having  most 
probably  learned  as  apprentices,  or  being  in  the 
course  of  learning,  the  technical  methods  of  working  the 
materials  and  using  the  tools  required  in  their  respec- 
tive trades,  but  to  whom  the  additional  knowledge  of 
drawing,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  light  heat  and  elec- 
tricity.botany,  the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  practical 
mechanics, mensuration,  geometry, algebra, arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  and  foreign  languages  (one  or  more 
of  these  subjects,  according  to  the  intended  occu- 
pation), would  be  of  incstimablo  value,  enabling 
them  to  understand  the  nature  and  capabilities 
of  the  materials  in  which  they  work,  the  principles 
which  should  govern  their  application  to  different 
purposes,  and  affording  to  them,  by  a  knowledge 
of  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  the  ready 
means  of  recording  or  of  illustrating  ideas  which 
must  constantly  arise  in  the  minds  of  intelligent 
working  men,  when  executing  work  under  the  direc- 
tion, or  from  the  drawings,  of  others. 

We  also  find  that  out  of  the  1,693  candidates  re- 
ferred to,  1,281  were  under  22  years  of  age,  who  can 
only,  m  their  spare  time  after  working  hours,  have 
entered  upon  and  continued  for  two  or  three  years 
successively,  the  severe  study  required  to  pass  our 
examinations,  from  a  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  possessing  knowledge  to  ensure  their  future  ad- 
vancement, and  who  certainly  have  no  time  to  devote 
to  study  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  other  than 
useful  and  practical  information.  This  then,  being 
the  object  of  their  study,  wo  find  that  out  of  2,or><» 
papers  onlv  9  have  been  worked  in  Latin  and  Roman 
history,  whibt  233  have  been  worked  in  French  and 
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English  history,  ami  1,341  in  the  following  sub- 
jects : — Arithmetic  520,  algebra  87,  chemistry  76, 
geography  98,  drawing  32"),  and  bookkeeping  235. 

The  Prince  Consort's  Prize  has  again  been  awarded 
to  a  student  of  the  City  of  London  College,  William 
Meadows,  a  clerk,  15)  years  of  age,  who  has  taken 
eleven  first-class  certificates  and  nine  prizes  in  the 
years  1664-5-6  and  7. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  we  can  arrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  encouragement  afforded  by 
this  Society,  to  working  men  to  improve  themselves, 
is  providing  annually  a  sound  industrial  and  scien- 
tific education  to  a  large  number  of  artisans — last 
year  numbering  nearly  l,7tX) — an  education  which,  I 
believe,  is  producing  workmen  in  all  departments  of 
trade  of  the  highest  order,  and  surpassed  in  no  foreign 
country  ;  but  with  all  this,  there  is  still  one  branch 
of  education  of  the  greatest  importance — that  of  the 
eye  and  the  taste— in  which  we  are  lamentably  defi- 
cient, aud  which  cannot  be  provided  by  any  examina- 
tion or  school  instruction. 

In  this  respect  alone  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
any  real  and  substantial  superiority  in  the  foreign 
over  the  English  workman  ;  and  until  we  can  admit 
the  working  classes  to  our  museums  and  our  galleries 
of  paintings  aud  sculpture  on  those  days  and  at  those 
hours  when  they  can  take  their  wives  and  children,  as 
foreigners  do,  to  see  and  become  familiar  with  works  of 
art  ot  every  description,  and  thus  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  form  and  colour,  and  until  we  can 
add  to  the  number  of  such  institutions  by  establishing 
new  museums  and  picture-galleries  in  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  I  fear  it  will 
be  hopeless  to  expect  that  techiucal  education,  as  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  it,  can  raise  our  national  taste 
and  skill  in  the  production  of  artistic  works,  or  in  the 
application  of  artistic  designs  to  ordinary  work, 
to  the  level  of  that  possessed  by  foreign  work- 
men. This  education  of  the  eye  and  taste  must  be 
a  work  of  years— almost  of  generations,  which  all 
foreigners  have  long  since  enjoyed  without  trouble  or 
expense.  It  has  been  impressed  on  their  minds 
during  their  hours  of  pleasure  and  relaxation — their 
Sunday  afternoons  are  spent  in  the  midst  of  works  of 
art,  mostly  of  the  finest  taste— and  every  year  that  we 
lose  in  affording  the  same  advantages  to  our  industrial 
classes  is  hastening  forward  the  time  when  foreign 
countries,  which  possess  models  of  our  finest  work- 
manship, and  are  rapidly  equalling  it  in  execution, 
will  surpass  us,  not  only  as  they  now  do  in  taste,  but 
iu  taste  combined  with  good  workmanship. 

If  then  this  Society,  by  first  affording  to  young 
men  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  principles  which 
govern  the  industrial  operations  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  can  afterwards  give  to  a  limited  number 
annually— say  to  the  first-class  prizemen  of  the  year 
who  are  working  men — an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
principal  seats  of  foreign  industry,  much  will  be  done 
to  remove  the  erroneous  idea  now  entertained  by  so 
many  working  men,  that  employment  and  good  wages 
depend  on  the  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  labour  im- 
posed by  trade  societies. 

The  Council  hope  that  the  reports  of  the  artisans 
sent  to  Paris  to  study  the  French  Exhibition  will 
induce  their  fellow-workmen  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  the  cultivation  of  that  pure  taste  which  charac- 
terises most  foreign  work,  and  that  trade  societies  will 
thereby  be  brought  to  seethe  necessity  of  co-operating 
in  the  work  begun  by  this  Society,  byapplying  a  portion 
of  theirfunds,as  wehavedoue,  in  assisting  their  members 


to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  foreign  industry,  its  capabi- 
lities and  its  cost,  instead  of  applying  "them  to  the 
maintenance  of  trade  regulations,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  often  to  cramp  the  energies  and  intellect  of 
their  members,  and  to  foster  ideas  of  native  superiority 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  efforts  which  must  now  be 
made  if  we  are  successfully  to  compete  with  our  in- 
telligent and  industrious  foreign  rivals. 

The  Council  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
reports,  when  published,  will  be  interesting  not  only  to 
the  writers'  fellow-workmen,  but  to  all  interested  in 
the  progress  of  industry  ;  they  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  singular  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  the  defi- 
ciency of  artistic  education  in  this  country — upon  the 
want  of  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  foreign  work- 
men to  cultivate  their  taste,  and  upon  the  superior 
position  workmen  hold  in  Paris  to  that  held  by  the 
same  classes  in  England  ;  and,  considering  that  they 
are  written  by  men,  most  of  whom  have  never  before 
attempted  to  write  a  report  on  any  sulyect,  and  all  of 
whom  are  actually  engaged  in  industrial  occupations, 
they  will  be  found,  I  venture  to  think,  in  most  cases, 
creditable  to  their  authors,  and  will,  I  feel  satisfied,  bo 
received  with  the  consideration  they  deserve.  They 
will  show  the  public  that  working  men  do  not  fear 
fair  criticism,  and  that  they  are  not  unwilling  to  admit 
superiority  when  and  where  it  appears  to  exist ;  and 
they  will  be  specially  acceptable  and  useful  to  working 
men  as  emanating  from  members  of  their  own  body, 
selected  only  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the 
work  they  undertook. 

During  the  past  session  many  interesting  papers 
have  been  read  at  the  Wednesday  evening  meetings, 
and  the  Society's  silver  medals  have  been  awarded, 
and  will  be  presented  this  evening,  to  James  Fer- 
gusson,  Esq.,  for  his  paper  "  On  the  study  of  Indian 
Architecture  ;"  to  C.  K.  Markham,  Esq.,  for  his  paper 
"On  the  Tinnevelly  Pearl  Fisheries;"  and  to  S.  J. 
Mackie,  Esq.,  for  his  paper  "On  the  Construction 
of  Iron  Ships,  and  their  Preservation  from  Corroding 
and  Fouling." 

The  Gold  Albert  MedaL  which  I  shall  also  have  the 
honour  to  present  this  evening,  has  this  year  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  for  the 
energy,  scientific  knowledge,  and  practical  skill,  with 
which  they  overcame  the  great  difficulties  incidental  to 
the  successful  introduction  of  electric  telegraphy  not 
only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the  world. 

You  are  aware  that  the  first  Albert  Medal  was  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  second  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  that  of  last  year  to  Dr.  Faraday  ; 
it  therefore  appeared  to  the  Council  that  the  almost 
natural  sequence  of  such  awards  to  the  originator  of 
penny  postage — to  the  promoter  of  free  intercourse, 
personal  ana  commercial,  between  two  such  great 
countries  as  France  and  England,  the  first  in  art?, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  in  the  world— and  to  the 
philosopher  to  whose  inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of 
electrical  science,  and  especially  as  applied  to  electric 
telegraphy,  the  world  owes  so  much — was  the 
presentation  of  the  Gold  Albert  Medal  of  1867  to 
those  by  whose  energy  and  genius  and  by  whose  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  this  most  difficult 
subject  the  invention  and  practical  application  of  the 
electric  telegraph  to  the  daily  wants  of  commerce  and 
social  life  were  eminently  due. 

The  Cantor  Lectures  by  Mr.  Chaffers  and  Mr. 
Hullah,  although  not,  perhaps,  so  popular  as  some 
which  have  preceded  them,  afforded  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information,  and  attracted  special  audiences 
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interested  in  pottery  and  in  the  history  and  study  of 
music. 

The  arrangements  for  the  present  session  are  in 
progress.  The  Council  hope  to  secure  the  services  of 
Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  K.A.,  Professor  of  Sculpture 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures, 
on  some  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts,  before  Christmas. 
I>r.  Letheby  will  afterwards  give  a  course  upon  Food  ; 
and  the  Council  believe,  in  the  third  course,  that  they 
will  have  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Cracc  Calvert,  who, 
from  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  has  been 
obliged  to  postpone  the  delivery  of  the  lectures 
announced  in  the  Journal. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  to  art-work- 
men was  better  this  year  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
The  number  of  competitors  was  109  against  61,  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  greatly  surpassed  that  of  last 
year  ;  and  our  judges,  Mr.  It.  Redgrave,  R. A.,  and  Mr. 
I>igby  "Wynttfc,  express  their  gratification  in  reeog. 
nizinu  that  the  cmwir^ciiu-ut  x'tvcu  by  the  Society 
"  to  the  improvement  of  art  workmen  *  is  at  length 
7 -earing  fruit. 

The  Musical  Committee,  which  was  appointed  two 
years  since,  has  been  reappointed  this  year.  Great 
good  has  been  done  by  the  publication  of  the 
evidence  taken  by  this  committee.  The  exact  state 
of  our  Musical  Institutions,  and  the  results  derived 
from  them,  have  been  examined  and  compared 
with  similar  Institutions  in  foreign  countries,  and  it 
will  now  rest  with  the  public  to  decide  whether,  as  at 
present  constituted,  the  Royal  Academy  ought  to 
receive  an  increased  grant  from  Parliament  (for  with- 
out it  the  Governors  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Umesl  or  whether  a  National  Academy  should  be 
established  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  basis,  which 
would  teach  and  train  gratuitously,  a  certain  number 
of  students  carefully  selected,  and  give  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  their  education,  instruction  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  the  highest  order. 

The  Council  last  session  endeavoured  to  procure  an 
amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  Copyright  in  Fine 
Art.  With  this  object  in  view  they  had  a  Bill  pre- 
pared for  consolidating  and  amending  the  law,  which 
at  present  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition ;  but 
circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  its 
introduction  into  Parliament  at  that  time.  The  Com- 
mittee under  whose  superintendence  the  Bill  was  pre- 
pared has  been  reappointed,  and  the  Council  will 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  the  question 
before  the  Legislature  this  session. 

Having  thus  explained  the  progress  of  the  business 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  and  spoken  of 
our  proposed  action  in  the  coming  session,  I  will  now 
refer  to  the  International  Exhibition  just  closed  in 
Paris. 

The  at  tire  part  the  Society  has  taken  in  promoting 
international  exhibitions,  from  1849  to  thejirescnt  time, 
makes  it  almost  our  duty  to  consider  the  effect  produced 
by  the  changes  which  altered  circumstances,  and  the 
desire  to  avoid  repetition,  have  gradually  introduced  into 
thei  r  arrangement  and  management.  But  before  I  enter 
npon  any  criticism  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867, 
I  will  refer  to  its  general  character  as  a  whole.  This 
Exhibition,  then,  differed  from  all  its  predecessors  in 
having  combined  with  works  of  art  and  industry 
illustrations  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  actual  social 
state  of  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  The 
addition  of  a  section  devoted  to  the  "Histoire  du 
Travail"  from  the  earliestperiods  to  the  present  time, 
was  a  most  happy  idea.   The  increased  interest  which 


the  inspection  of  these  industrial  and  ornamental 
works  of  ancient  times,  and  of  the  implements  used 
in  their  construction  imparted  to  the  examination  of 
those  of  our  own  time,  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
anyone  who  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  them.  The 
Exhibition  of  1851  was  confined  to  works  of  industry 
and  fine  art  in  sculpture  only ;  paintings  were  ex- 
cluded. In  Paris,  in  1855,  the  picture  gallery  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  parts  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  painters  of  England  were  for  the 
first  time  appreciated  by  foreigners.  In  18G2,  the 
picture  gallenes  formed  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
and  fine  art  asserted  a  supremacy  which  had  no  place 
in  1851.  And,  again,  in  1867,  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture of  all  nations,  so  arranged  that  the  style  and  merits 
of  the  various  countries  could  be  easily  compared, 
formed  the  great  attraction  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  building  of  1851 — as  novel  as  specially  appli- 
cable to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed— 
was  destined  to  destruction,  when  the  public,  feeling 
that  so  useful  and  interesting  a  structure  should  not  be 
destroyed,  interposed,  and  it  was  removed  almost 
bodily  to  Sydenham,  where  it  now  stands,  affording 
to  millions  recreation  and  amusement  of  a  rat  ional 
character  such  as  has  never  before  existed.  This 
building  was  not,  however,  imitated  in  Paris  in  1855, 
but  one  of  a  substantial  character  was  erected, 
insufficient  to  contain  the  works  to  be  exhibited, 
but  to  which  temporary  annexes  were  added  for 
machinery  and  mechanical  appliances.  The  main 
budding,  having  no  special  pretension  to  beauty  of 
design,  still  remains.  In  1862,  a  building,  of  dimen- 
sions very  far  exceeding  those  of  1851  and  1S55,  and 
capable  of  containing  the  entire  collection,  was  pro- 
vided. The  picture  galleries  were  admitted  by  every 
one  to  bo  the  most  perfect  ever  erected,  but  from 
various  causes,  into  which  I  will  not  enter,  this  build- 
ing, like  its  predecessor,  was  doomed  to  destruction. 
This  was,  however,  happily  prevented  by  its  purchase 
and  subsequent  removal  to  Muswell-hill,  where  it  will 
soon  be  opened,  not  as  a  rival  to  its  elegant  prede- 
cessor of  1851  at  Sydenham,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  it 
in  providing  rational  amusement  for  the  vast  popula- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  one,  in  its 
elegant  and  instructive  courts,  exhibits  and  illustrates 
the  arts  of  past  times,  wlnle  the  other  will  endeavour 
to  exhibit  the  arts,  industries  and  national  sports 
of  the  world  as  they  now  exist.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  design  of  the  building  in 
Hyde-park  in  1851,  in  the  Champs  Elysecs  in  1853,  or 
of  that  at  South  Kensington  in  18G2,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  erection  in  the  Champs  de 
Mars  in  1867.  It  had  no  pretensions  to  architectural 
design — there  was  no  beauty  of  proportion — no  one 
point  of  view  externally  or  internally  ;  all  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is— and  that  is  no  alight  merit— that,  as  a 
huge,  well-arranged  warehouse,  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867  was 
geographical.  Each  country  exhibited  its  products 
in  separate  compartments,  and  in  fact  has  made 
an  exhibition  of  its  own.  Great  advantages  appeared 
to  attend  this  arrangement  in  former  exhibitions 
where  the  space  separating  the  products  of  each 
country  was  not  so  great  as  almost  to  preclude  com- 
parison one  with  the  other ;  but,  in  a  building  so  large 
as  that  erected  this  year  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  geo- 
graphical arrangement  was  most  unfavourable  to  any 
thing  like  a  critical  examination  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  various  countries,  and  this 
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difficulty  was  increased  by  the  close  approximation  in 
the  quality  of  many  of  the  articles  produced  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  different  states  of  Europe. 

We  have  not  yet  the  exact  account  of  the  sum 
received  at  this  Exhibition,  but  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  it  will  considerably  exceed  tho  expenditure 
incurred  for  the  erection  of  the  building  and  the 
expenses  of  its  management.  In  1 855,  there  were  four 
rates  of  admission — 5fr.,  2fr.,  lfr.,  and  4  sous  ;  whilst 
this  year  there  has  been  but  one  rate  of  1  fr.  and  season 
tickets.  The  receipts  in  1 655  from  the  5fr.  and  2fr.  rates 
of  admission  were  too  small  to  induce  a  repetition  of 
those  high  charges  ;  whilst  that -for  the  4  sous  rate 
exceeded  that  from  the  lfir.  With  such  facts  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  minimum  rate  was  on  this  occa- 
sion so  high  as  lfr.  So  with  us  in  1851,  the  receipts 
from  the  20s.,  5?.,  and  2.s.  6d.,  rates  were  together 
only  one-fifth  of  the  receipts  from  1*.  ;  and  in 
the  same  high  rate*  and  season  ticket*  were  retained. 
I  then  advocated  that  a  lower  rate  should  be  fixed  for 
one  or  two  days  in  the  week,  on  the  ground  that  it 


was  the  people — the  working  classes — who  were  really 
to  derive  instruction,  practical  instruction,  calculated 
to  produce  a  really  useful  result,  from  an  inspecti 


the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries.  The  more 
wealthy  classes  had  many  opportunities  of  observing 
them  at  home  or  abroad ;  information  respecting  them 
was  accessible  at  all  times ;  but  no  opportunity  like  that ' 
afforded  by  the  inspection  of  a  great  International  Exhi- 
bition could  arise  to  the  great  mass  of  working  men. 

I  repeat,  then,  the  observation  I  made  in  1861,  that 
an  Internat  ional  Exhibition  does  not  fulfil  its  duty  if  it 
does  not  allow  the  artisans  of  the  country  in  which  it 
is  held  to  study  the  works  of  tho  same  class  in  foreign 
countries.  International  Exhibitions  are  sources  of 
amusement  to  the  upper  classes,  but  they  are  great 
educational  establishments  to  the  working  classes,  to 
whom  once  in  a  lifetime  they  afford  opportunities  of 
studying,  not  only  the  handicrafts  of  various  countries 
and  peoples,  but  the  natural  products  of  all  countries, 
the  great  gifts  of  creation — of  examining  them  and 
satisfying  themselves  that  the  elements  of  close  and 
active  competition,  of  which  they  have  read  but 
never  before  seen,  exist  not  only  in  labour  but  in  the 
natural  products  of  the  world,  and  that  on  the  cheap 
and  constant  supply  of  them  the  employment  of 
millions  of  people  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  greatness  depend. 

The  system  of  prites,  to  which  on  former  occasions 
I  have  objected,  has  been  continued  in  this  Exhibi- 
tion, and  I  fear  has  produced,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  before,  discontent  and  injustice.  If  it  were 
difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  adjudicate  awards 
of  medals— gold,  silver,  and  bronze — fairly  among 
20,000  exhibitors,  how  greatly  must  the  difficulty 
be  increased  when  the  number  of  exhibitors  exceeds 
40,000;  and  in  considering  this  subject  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  an  incorrect  award  not  only  in- 
jures all  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  but  also  misleads 
and  deceives  the  public.  Nothing  can,  I  think,  be  more 
delusive  than  the  merit  claimed  by  medallists  for  supe- 
riority over  their  brother  manufacturers  who  have,  or 
who  nave  not,  exhibited  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
manifestly  unjust  that  the  Government,  upon  such 
slender  evidence  as  can  be  afforded  by  the  exhibitors  of 
special  specimens — often  mere  tours  tie  force,  manu- 
factured without  reference  to  cost  or  to  the  practical 
demands  of  trade — should  award  prises  through  the 
intervention  of  juries,  which  practically  give  almost  a 
patent  right  to  the  recipients  of  medals. 


To  these  remarks  I  must  add  a  few  upon  the  Ex- 
hibition itself.  On  no  previous  occasion  have  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  various  peoples  of  the  world 
been  so  elaborately  exhibited.  We  saw  not  only  the 
natural  products  and  industries  of  each  nation,  but 
by  means  of  costumes,  domestic  implements,  model 
houses,  and  modes  of  living  and  employment,  we  were 
able  much  more  accurately  than  at  any  former  Inter- 
national Exhibition  to  appreciate  the  exact  state  of 
the  civilisation  and  industry  of  every  country  in  the 
world.  The  vastness  of  the  Exhibition  was  its  greatest 
drawback.  None  but  those  who  systematically  ex- 
amined it  could  comprehend  or  appreciate  the  treasures 
it  contained.  On  only  one  department — that  of  ma- 
chinery— will  I  venture  an  opinion,  and  well  aware  as 
I  am  that  it  will  not  agree  with  those  expressed  by 
various  high  authorities,  I  do  so  with  respect,  though 
still  with  confidence.  Various  letters  have  ap|ieared 
in  oar  Journal,  the  tendency  of  which  luw  been,  if  not 
expressed  distinctly,  to  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that 
foreign  countries  have  already  equalled,  if  not  surpassed 
us,  in  mechanical  skill  and  workmanship.  The  writers 
have  exaggerated  the  skill  of  foreign  workmen,  and 
depreciated  that  of  our  own.  They  have  assumed  that 
because  the  first  mechanical  engineers  of  Belgium  have 
taken  a  contract  for  a  certain  number  of  locomotives 
for  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  our  superiority  has 
passed  away.  They  also  appear  to  assume  that  every 
man  engaged  in  productive  industry  should  be  equally 
well  informed,  whereas  everyone  familiar  with  such 
matters  knows  this  is  not  necessary — however  desirable 
it  may  be — to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  superiority. 
I  took  great  pains  to  examine  the  locomotives 
and  steam  engines  of  foreign  countries,  carefully 
looking  to  the  finish,  the  simplicity,  and  beauty  of 
construction,  and  I  endeavoured  to  bring  to  my  mind 
the  respective  position  of  similar  machines  of  the  same 
countries  in  1851  and  1862,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
whilst  foreign  countries,  starting  from  a  very  much 
lower  point,  have  advanced  in  a  greater  degree  since 
1851  and  1862  than  we  have,  still  our  pre-eminence 
is  complete. 

During  the  sixteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
1851  every  foreign  rival  has  had  our  best  examples 
to  copy.  He  has  had  free  access  to  our  manufactories, 
where  our  newest  and  best  mechanical  tools  have  been 
seen  in  action.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  more 
remarkable  if  our  rivals  had  remained  stationary  in 
the  quality  of  their  work,  than  that  they  should  have 
improved  as  rapidly  as  they  have  done.  In  the  same 
time  we  have  nad  nothing  to  leam  from  abroad, 
and  have  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  improve  and 
perfect  our  models  of  1851  and  1862,  for  who  that 
attentively  examined  the  machinery  exhibited  in  those 
years  can  forget  the  beautiful  marine  engines  of  Mauds- 
lay  and  of  Penn,  the  locomotives  of  Stephenson,  or  the 
stationary  engines  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  others, 
models  of  workmanship  not  now  surpassed — nay,  not 
equalled  by  any  foreign  machinery  in  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  this  year,  and  the  same  comparison  might  be 
made  in  respect  of  our  cotton  and  our  woollen  machinery. 
Moreover,  when  we  compare  our  exhibits  with  those 
from  other  countries,  we  must  not  forget  that  many  of 
our  most  important  industries  were  very  imperfectly 
represented.  This,  undoubtedly,  was  our  own  mult ; 
we  had  the  opportunity  afforded  to  us  of  exhibiting 
our  finest  works,  but  we  did  not  use  it  as  we  ought  to 
have  done,  cither  in  fine  art.  in  machinery,  or  in  many 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 

To  our  deficiency  in  style  in  "  articles  de  luxe  "  I 
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I  hope,  however,  hefore  we  meet  next  year,  we  shall 
be  able  to  record  the  establishment  of  a  museum  of 
science  and  art  in  the  east  end  of  the  metropolis. 
Such  an  institution  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  artizans  residing  in  that  densely  populated  district, 
and  will  be  due,  I  may  add,  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  a  member  recently  added 
to  our  Council,  Mr.  Antonio  Brady,  whose  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  been  most  remarkable.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  adding  that  the  Council,  appreciating 
the  importance  of  this  undertaking,  have  voted  one 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  purchase  of  the  site  for 
the  intended  museum. 

The  visits  to  Paris,  which  so  many  have  made  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  will,  I  hope,  assist  in  forming  an 
intelligent  and  vigorous  public  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  metropolitan  improvements,  and  that  ere  long 
we  may  have  an  administration  of  metropolitan  affair* 
that  will  not  hesitate  to  make  improvements  which 
will  raise  our  metropolis  in  our  own  estimation,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  foreigners. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society.  Our 
financial  position  is,  I  believe,  better  than  it  ever  has 
been  ;  and  the  only  thing  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  members  is  that  they  should  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  to  the  Society,  either  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Journal  or  for  the  use  of  our  weekly 
meetings,  any  new  or  interesting  information  they  may 
possess.  The  Society,  from  its  earliest  formation,  has 
relied  upon  its  members  for  useful  information  and  for 
active  support.  It  must  still  do  so,  and  if  the  members 
cordially  co-operate  with  the  Council,  that  degree  of 
success  which  has  existed  for  114  years  will,  we  hope, 
be  continued  into  the  second  century  of  its  existence. 


have  already  referred ;  the  remedy  by  affording  our 
workmen  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  taste  is  in 
our  own  hands — but  in  considering  this  branch  of  our 
manufactures  we  must  recollect  the  effect  the  rapid 
progress  we  made  between  1851  and  1862  produced 
on  foreigners,  which  led  to  a  special  inquiry  by 
the  French  Government  into  the  means  by  which  it 
had  been  realised.  This  rate  of  progress,  I  venture  to 
submit,  has  not  decreased  since  1862,  and  we  have 
only  to  go  on  as  we  have  done,  adding  thereto  oppor- 
tunities for  the  workman  to  improve  his  taste  and  to 
obtain  knowledge  of  the  principles,  scientific  and  prac- 
tical, upon  which  the  results  he  has  to  obtain  by  his 
labour  are  based,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  Saxon 
energy,  skill,  and  perseverance  will  now  and  hereafter, 
as  heretofore,  assert  its  supremacy. 

In  illustration  of  the  appreciation  by  the  people 
of  the  value  of  the  privilege  they  enjoy  in  bemg 
Able  to  view  at  all  times  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  works  of  arc  in  their  palaces  and  museums, 
and  of  the  confidence  the  French  authorities  place 
in  their  well-known  taste  and  respect  for  such 
objects,  the  troublesome  custom  of  taking  umbrellas, 
parasols,  walking-sticks,  &c,  from  each  visitor  enter- 
ing the  Exhibition  was  dispensed  with,  as  it  is  also  on 
their  entering  the  Louvre,  the  Palace  at  Versailles, 
and  other  galleries,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
authorities  will  soon  be  able  to  follow  so  good  an 
example. 

Reviewing,  then,  the  impression  the  examination  of 
this  Exhibition  has  made  upon  my  mind — considering 
its  vast  extent — its  cost,  not  to  France,  for  that  has 
been  repaid  by  the  receipts  from  admissions,  but  to 
foreign  countries — the  enormous  number  of  exhibitors, 
and  the  consequent  equality  of  the  goods  exhibited — 
and  the  difficulty,  indeed  the  almost  impossibility, 
of  obtaining  exact  information  respecting  their 
relative  merits,  by  those  who  visited  it  with  a 
view  to  study  the  actual  and  comparative  progress 
of  the  world's  industry — I  can  but  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  has  not  realised  the  original  intentions  of 
these  undertakings  ■  but,  considered  as  a  somewhat 
indiscriminate  exhibition  of  the  world's  products,  its 
industries,  its  customs  and  daily  life,  no  previous 
Exhibition  has  approached  it.  Admitting  this,  however, 
I  think  it  must  be  many  years  before  another  Inter- 
national Exhibition  is  attempted.  Since  1851  they 
have  been  too  frequent ;  sufficient  intervals  have  not 
elapsed  to  show  national  progress  ;  and  each  has  be- 
come more  a  great  bazaar,  than  an  exhibition  of  the 
finest  works  of  art  and  industry,  and  the  rarest  of  the 
worlds  treasures.  Whenever  then,  another  shall  take 
place,  let  us  hope  it  will  be  one  of  selected  works,  and 
not  an  indiscriminate  collection  of  all  descriptions  of 
products  brought  together  without  reference  to  quality, 
variety,  or  beauty. 

In  my  previous  addresses  I  have  referred  to  public 
works  and  improvements  in  progress  ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  beyond  recording  the  fact  that  the  Thames 
embankment  and  main  drainage,  the  two  great 
works  of  our  time,  are  progressing  towards  comple- 
tion, I  have  nothing  to  notice.  We  continue  to 
erect  handsome  buildings  in  narrow  streets,  where 
they  cannot  be  seen,  concerted  action  and  public 
improvement  of  our  thoroughfares  being  out  of  the 
question.  Indeed,  the  report  recently  published,  in 
which  it  is  recommended  that  we  should  build  a  new 
House  of  Commons,  because  the  present  house,  still 
by  comparison  quite  new,  is  insufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  its  members,  U  somewhat  humiliating. 


The  Chairman  then  presented  the  Prince  Consort's 
Prize  of  twenty-fivo  guineas  to  Mr.  William  Meadows, 
of  the  City  of  London  College,  who  had  obtained,  in  tho 
Society 's  Examinations,  prizes  and  certificates  as  folio  ws : — 

1864.  Chemistry— First-class  certificate,  with  first  prize. 
„     Animal  Physiology— First-class  certificate,  with 

first  prize. 

„     Geometry— First-class  certificate,  with  first  prize. 

1865.  Book-keeping— First-class  certificate. 

1866.  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy— First-class 

certificate,  with  first  prize. 
„     Principles  of  Mechanics — First-class  certificate, 

with  first  prize. 
„     Algebra — First-class  certificate. 

1867.  Arithmetic— First-class  certificate,  with  second 

prize. 

„     Domestic  Economy— First-class  certificate,  with 
first  prize. 

„     English  Literature — First-class  certificate,  with 
first  prize. 

„     Mensuration  —  First-class  cortificato,  with  first 
prize. 

Tho  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  silver 
medals  awarded  last  session  as  follows  : — 

To  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  for  his  paper  "  On  tho  Study 

of  Indian  Architecture." 
To  Clements  R.  Markham,  Esq.,  for  his  paper  "  On  tho 

Tinnevelly  Pearl  Fisheries." 
To  8.  J.  Mackie,  Esq.,  for  his  paper  "  On  tho  Construction 

of  Iron  Ships,  and  their  Preservation  from  Corrosion 

and  Fouling  by  means  of  Zinc  Sheathing." 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Fergus- 
son,  expressing  his  deep  rogret  at  being  unavoidably 
prevented  from  being  present  to  recoive  nis  medal.  A 
letter  was  also  read  explaining  Mr.  MarkbWa  absence, 
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caused  by  the  fact  of  his  having  accompanied  tho 
Abvssini  in  Expedition  in  tho  capacity  of  geographer. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Mackib  expressed  his  gratification  at  tho 
honf)iir  conferred  upon  him 

Tin;  Chairman,  in  presenting  tho  Albert  Gold  Medal, . 
which  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstono, 
for  tho  practical  introduction  of  tho  electric  telegraph, 
not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  every  country  in  the 
world,  expressed  his  regret  at  tho  nbaonco  of  Professor 
Wheatstono,  and  remarked  that  tho  Council  of  tho  So- 
ciety, under  the  regulations  which  govern  the  adjudica- 
tion of  thia  medal,  could  only  award  one  modal  annually ; 
but  under  the.  special  circumstances  of  the  introduction 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  which-  was  duo  to  tho  joint 
labours  of  Messrs.  Cooke  and  "Wheatstono,  tho  fooling  of 
tho  Council  was  that  it  was  within  their  province  to  award, ' 
not  two  medals,  but  one  modal  given  in  duplicate ;  this  I 
course  had  therefore  been  taken.  It  was  a  cause  of  just ! 
pride  to  this  country  that  we  should  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  this  discovery  to  tho  world,  ©no  fraught 
with  such  inestimable  bk  ssings  to  mankind.  It  was  a 
special  gratification  to  him  to  bo  the  xnedinm  of  pre- 
senting this  medal  to  one  with  whom  he  had  been  long 
on  terms  of  close  personal  friendship,  for  in  the  year 
1837  Mr.  Cooke  exhibited  his  first  electric  telegraph  in 
his  itho  chairman' 8)  own  drawing-room.  lie  now  begged 
to  present  to  Mr.  Fothcrgill  Cooko  tho  Albert  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Sooiety. 

Mr.  FoTUKKorLL  Cookb  said  he  could  not  accept  this 
award  in  silence.  It  was  one  of  the  highest  honours 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  any  individual,  associated 
as  it  was  with  the  name  and  the  memory  of  one  who 


was  for  so  many  years  President  of  this  Society,  and 
who  was  so  much  beloved  for  his  personal  goodness,  and 
for  the  warm  interest  which  ho  over  took  in  all  that 
tended  to  the  benefit  of  this  country.  They  knew  very 
well  what  the  late  Prince  Consort  was  to  this  Society, 
and  anything  associated  with  his  name  must  be  especially 
valued.  He  received  thia  medal  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, because  it  was  before  this  Society  he  first  publicly 
exhibited  the  electric  telegraph  in  operation,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  had  had  tho  honour  of  submitting  papers 
to  them  on  the  subject,  thereforo  any  award  from  this 
Society  would  always  havo  a  peculiar  value  to  him. 
Moreover,  he  folt  not  a  littlo  proud  of  having  his  name 

{daccd  in  the  same  roll  of  honour  with  those  of  Sir  Row- 
and  Hill  and  Professor  Faraday.  The  Chairman  had 
mentioned  this  evening  that  it  was  in  this  country  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  was  first  introduced.  He  hoped  that  would 
not  be  forgotten,  for,  besides  being  an  individual  source 
of  gratification  to  himself,  he  hoped  the  nation  would  one 
day  feel  proud  of  having  set  the  example  in  this  respect 
to  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  He  returned  his 
grateful  thanks  for  the  high  honour  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him. 


fnrrttMngs  of  Insfitettoiti* 

City  of  London  Collbok. — On  Thursday  evening, 
the  7th  November,  the  prises  and  certificates  gained  at 
the  annual  examinations  of  this  College  and  of  tho 
Society  of  Arts  were  distributed.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Finnis,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Stafford  Northeote,  Bart.,  M.P.,  distributed  tho  prizes. 
The  Rev.  J.  Maakell,  tho  hon.  secretary,  read  the  sixth 
annual  report,  congratulating  the  members  upon  the 
continued  proBjiority  of  the  Institution.  Although  it 
has  been  a  period  of  considerable  commercial  depression, 
the  average  of  members  has  been  well  sustained,  and 
their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  classes  evidenced  in  the 
most  encouraging  manner.  Tho  average  number  of 
students  during  tho  year  exceeded  840 ;  and  tho  average 
number  of  vouchers  issued,  to  enable  many  of  theso 
students  to  join  several  classes,  amounted  to  1,060.  Of 
the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  members,  ample  proof  is 


furnished  by  tho  results  of  tho  various  examinations. 
Although  a  smaller  number  of  candidates  offered  them- 
selves for  examination,  both  at  tho  Society  of  Arts  and 
at  the  College-,  yet  the  proportion  of  prizes  and  first- 
elnss  certificates  is  equal  to  that  of  any  previous  year. 
Out  of  the  (51  prizes  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  11 
were  won  by  this  Institution.    Theso  results  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  1,4  SO 
candidates  from  all  parts  of  tho  kingdom,  of  whom  57 
were  students  from  this  College,  competed  for  thes.- 
prizes ;  also,  that  out  of  the  H'iO  first-class  certificates 
awarded,  tho  College  obtained  33.     Tho  College  has 
acquired  additional  lustre  by  obtaining,  for  the  third 
time,  the  Princo  Consort's  Prize  of  twenty-five  guineas. 
This,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  bluo  riband 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  awarded  this  year  to  Mr.  \V. 
Meadows.  Upon  information  of  this  being  communicated 
to  tho  Queen,  as  patron  of  the  College,  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  express  "tho  greatest  satisfaction  at  the 
marked  success  of  tho  City  of  London  College."  Th'j 
result  of  tho  examinations  conducted  by  tho  hon.  ex- 
aminers of  the  College  has  also  been  very  encouraging: ; 
sixty-three  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  of 
theso  thirty-one  obtained  first-class  certificates,  nineteen 
second-class,  and  twenty  third-class.    Prizes  were  ob- 
tained as  follows  : — Arithmetic,  W.   Spiers  ;  Book- 
keeping, J.  Moles;  Free-hand  Drawing,  J.  K.  Elliott; 
Geography,  "W.  Spiers.    The  Annual  Scholarship  of 
£10,  with  free  admission  to  the  College  for  one  year, 
allotted  to  tho  student  who  obtained  the  highest  aggre- 
gate number  of  marks  in  any  three  of  tho  subjects  of 
examination — W.  Spiers.    Tho  Greatorex  Prizo  of  £5, 
for  proficiency  in  raodorn  languages—,!.  E.  Huntsman. 
Tho  Lowth  Prize  of  £3,  allotted  to  the  student  who  han 
attended  tho  classes  most  regularly  in  three  of  the 
subjects  of  examination,  provided  he  obtained  two  first- 
class  certificates,  and  his  conduct  and  character  be  un- 
impeachable—J.  T.  Medhurst.     Tho  English  Essay 
Prizo  (subject,  "Co-operative  Societies  ")  of  £2— -J.  H. 
Ingram,  J.  B.  Muir,  JSq.    The  Goethe  German  Essay 
Prizes  of  £3  and  £2,  founded  by  the  Professor  of  German, 
Dr.  ZerlB,  for  tho  encouragement  of  the  study  of  that 
language — T.  Abbott,  1st  prize;  2nd  prize  not  awarded. 
Tho  Thompson  Priao  of  £5,  for  proficiency  in  arithmetic; 
and  book-keeping — W.  Spiers.   The  Principal' s  Divinity 
Priao  of  £3  8s. — T.  E.  Skusu.    Two  classes  of  the  Col- 
lege are  now  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art. 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  viz.,  chemistry  and 
drawing.    Students  from  these  classes  were  presented  to 
the  Government  examinations  held  last  spring,  and 
passed  with  great  credit  to  their  instructors.  Tho 
council  desire  particularly  to  allude  to  the  success  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Liveraidge,  who  has  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment Examiners  a  Queen's  scholarship,  nine  first-clas* 
and  four  second-class  certificates,  in  addition  to  a 
gold  medal  for  mineralogy,  and  a  bronze  medal  for  in- 
organic chemistry.     So  much  of  the  credit  of  thia 
success  is  doe  to  the  zealous  and  accomplished  teach  n* 
of  chemistry  in  this  Institution,  the  Rev.  Burford  \V. 
Gibsono,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  that  the  council  desire,  with 
special  and  grateful  emphasis,  to  make  this  announce- 
ment.  Tho  balanco-Bh#x»t  shows  a  deficit  of  £57  0a.  2d. 
on  the  year's  working,  but  this  must  not  be  attributed 
to  tho  failuro  of  any  one  essential  department  of  tho 
College,  but  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  a  testimony  of 
increased  educational  success.    It  has  arisen  partly  from 
the  loss  of  sub-lettings  and  partly  from  the  employment 
of  a  more  popular,  and  therefore  a  more  expensive,  class 
of  lecturers.    The  council  are  not  encouraged,  by  any 
adequate  amount  of  public  support,  to  pursue  this  system 
of  paid  lecturers,  and  will  probably  be  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  tho  old  system,  since,  in  their  experience, 
professional  lecturers  of  great  repute  can  only  be  en- 
gaged at  a  considerable  loss  to  tho  funds  of  the  College. 
The  College  is  now  firmly  established,  and  on  all  hinds 
acknowledged  to  be  a  success. — Tho  Chairman  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  congratulated  tho 
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meeting  upon  its  extremely  satisfactory  chiiracter.  The  [ 
proposition  having  been  agreed  to,  he  introduced  Sir 
Stafford  Northcoto,  who  distributed  the  prizes  and  cer- 
tificates to  each  of  the  successful  students  who  had  gained 
them,  their  names  having  been  first  colled  by  the  Row 
E.  Whittington,  the  Principal  of  the  College. — Tho 
ceremony  being  over,  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  addressed 
the  meeting  at  length.  He  expressed  tho  great  pleosuro 
he  felt  in  being  permitted  to  witness  such  a  picture  as 
that  which  tho  meeting  presented.  Ho  was  not  pre- 
viously aware  that  the  City  possessed  an  institution 
which  conferred  such  benefit  upon  so  largo  a  body,  and 
that  could  effect  such  gratifying  results  in  tho  way  of  I 
education.  All  men's  minds  were  turned  just  now  to  I 
the  consideration  as  to  how  the  people  were  to  be 
educated,  and  amidst  the  different  schemes  and  systems 
propounded  those  most  interested  wero  puzzled  which 
to  nccept.  Out  of  this  chaos,  however,  there  must 
eventually  be  evolved  a  system  that  would  prove  ac/eopt- 
ahle  to  all.  In  tho  meantime  wo  were  not  f>laiidin<t  still, 
and  such  institutions  as  the  « 'if  v  ..f  J.»n  ' '  „••• 
afforded  tho  means  i\>r  the  .1.  tjtmt  main  01  that  mental 
culture  which  was  desirable  for  all.— The  Rev.  C.  Mac- 
A.  iizj'e  proposed  a  vote  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gassiot,  F.R.S.,  and  carried. 
— Mr.  Hurry  Chester,  ns  a  vice-president  of  tbo  Society, 
acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  education  must  sooner  or  later  be  mado  compulsory. 
— Archdeacon  Emery,  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  tho  Rev. 
Mr.  Freemantlo,  Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler,  and  other  gentlemen 
having  spoken,  tho  proceedings  terminated  with  the 
opliment  to  the  Chairman. 


materials  as  reguLiti  ng  form,  so  do  we  ;  then  you  proceed, 
and  not  till  then,  to  consider  decoration,  so  do  we ;  you 
make  decoration  subordinate  to  construction,  so  do  wo  at 
Kensington.  Is  it  a  heresy  to  do  so  P  The  wants  of  a 
public  museum,  frequented  by  thousands  of  blouses  and 
fustian  jackets,  differ  from  those  of  a  religious  temple, 
whether  Egyptian,  Orock,  or  Roman.  They  nre  not 
those  of  a  cathedral  or  church,  reformed  or  not  reformed. 
They  axe  not  those  of  a  fortification  or  macchicolated 


tower ;  and  not 


of  a  monarch's  palace,  or  noblo'a 


THE  ECOLE  CENTRALE  D' ARCHITECTURE 
AT  PARIS. 

On  tho  evening  of  the  day  of  opening  thr;  session,  1 1th 
inst.,  already  reported  briefly  in  the  Jounwl,  a  banquet 
was  civen  at  the  Grnnd  Hotel,  in  honour  of  th-  South 
Kensington  Museum,  represented  by  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  the. 
director,  Mr.  R.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Owen,  assistant  direc- 
tors, which  was  attended  by  M.  Emile  do  Girardin,  M. 
Guerault,  M.  Aries  Dufour,*  Raron  Lessens,  M.  Martin, 
M.  Viollet  le  Due,  M.  Christofle,  M.  Trelat,  and  about 
eighty  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Arts.  Tho 
dinner  was  a  very  handsome  one.  Mr.  Cole's  health  was 
drunk,  with  success  to  the  Museum ;  and  speeches  were 
made  by  M.  E.  Girardin,  M.  Aries  Dufour,  M.  Trelat,  M. 
Viollet  le  Due,  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Philip  Owen.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Session  of  the  School,  Mr.  Colo  delivered 
hi*  dUcours  in  French.  The  following  is  a  correct  version 
in  English.  It  contains  some  points  of  principle  which 
■com  worthy  of  preservation  for  the  consideration  of 
members  ;— 

Gextlmcen, — Readers  of  the  Bible  at  tho  Exhibition 
— thanks  to  the  Emperor — you  know  well  that  no  man  is 
a  prophet  in  his  own  country !  If  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  were  animate,  it  would  express  surprise  and 
thanks  for  your  gracious  recognition  of  it  to-day,  for  in 
its  own  country  it  has  to  fight  for  its  existence.  Parlia- 
ment pays  for  it,  but  discusses  it  stoutly,  which  is  whole- 
some. An  ignorant  public,  it  is  true,  flocks  with  pleasure 
through  its  galleries,  but  our  high  priests  of  architecture 
in  England  crucified  tho  author  of  the  plan  of  its  build- 
ing— Captain  Fowko— yet  the  International  Jury  at  your 
Exhibition  gave  a  gold  medal  of  the  first  class  to  him ! 
Among  friends  as  you  nrn  of  this  museum,  you  will 
tolerate  a  few  wor!s  in  bad  French  about  it,  oven  from 
one  who  is  no  architect.  I  ask  myself  why  have  you 
done  me  this  honour,  and  I  fancy  that  I  trace  the  reason 
in  somo  analogy  which  exists  between  your  Ecolo  Cen- 
tral© and  my  museum  at  Kensington.  1  think  we,  in 
London,  are  working  out  in  practice  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples you  teach  here.  If  I  am  right,  I  think  you  regard 
construction  as  the  backbone  of  a  building,  so  do  we; 
you  consider  the  wants  which  the  building  is  to  supply 
as  a  first  principle,  so  do  we ;  you  consider  the  nature  of 


chateau.  Museums  are  a  sort  of  modern  socialistic  build- 
ing, where  the  floore  are  level  for  all,  and  thero  is  no 
dais ;  and  the  architecture  of  past  ages  does  not  offer 
many  precedents  for  tho  arrangement  of  th^m.  London 
has  not  the  bright  climate  of  Paris,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
our  aim  to  give  our  museum  all  the  light  of  heaven  possible. 
Having  secured  tho  light,  we  regulate  its  quantity  by 
blinds.  It  is  easy  to  stop  out  light,  but  not  to  make  it ! 
\V«r  h  ivo  to  provide  heating  on  a  largo  scale,  and  we  use 
kiioio.  tivH  oi  steam  pipes  not  ovet-hoatod.  Thus  early 
in  jui-  iul'iney  wo  light  up  14,000  go*  burners  in  the  even- 
ing, and  expect  to  grow  to  the  use  of  40,000.  We  venti- 
late by  mean*  of  the  primitive  principle  of  introducing 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  warmed  or  cooled,  according  to  the 
season,  and  letting  out  the  vitiated  air  at  the  roof.  Wo 
use  red  brick  and  tcrra-cotta ;  for  London  has  not  the 
beautiful  stone  of  Paris,  which  cuts  like  cheese;  and 
terracotta,  if  properly  baked,  resists  atmospheric  influ- 
ences more  than  granite.  You  may  recollect  on  arch- 
way and  somo  brickwork  in  the  Exposition,  to  which 
the  despotism  of  logical  classification  at  last  assigned  a 
place  in  the  machinery  gallery.  We  have  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  them  to  tho  Conservatoire  des 
Arts-ot-Metiers,  whero  they  will  bo  re-erected  in  tho 
gardon.  We  follow  at  Kensington  the  example  you  eet 
ua  in  Paris,  of  during  to  use  iron  to  support  roofs  and 
floors.  We  even  show  iron  girders,  and  decorate  them 
with  gilding.  On  tho  walls  we  place  majolica,  and 
mosaics  of  earthenware  tcssenu,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to 
call  your  attention  us  a  novelty,  furnishing  ready  means 
of  making  wall  pictures  durable  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
Gentlemen, — if  you  will  defy  the  terrors  of  tho  Manche, 
and  have  faith  in  all  remedies  against  sea-sickness,  and 
visit  the  Kensington  Museum,  it  will  delight  us  to  act 
os  your  pioneers  there,  when  I  hope  you  will  find  that 
we  are  true  to  tho  principles  of  sound  architecture,  so 
ably  instilled  by  the  Ecolo  Centralo  d* Architecture. 
Perhaps  you  may  find  there  some  useful  suggestions, 
which  you  will  accept  in  return  for  the  remarkable 
specimens  of  studies  which  you  have  allowed  us  to 
acquire  from  your  school.  To  me  it  seems  that  both 
architecture  and  many  other  things  are,  now-a-days,  in 
a  period  of  transition.  Architecture  is  not  studied  in 
tho  cloister  for  buildings  for  tho  priesthood.  It  is  not 
practised  merely  for  the  warrior  or  his  fortresses,  or  for 
tho  monarch's  palace ;  it  has  to  administer  to  the  wants 
of  a  civilised  democracy  all  over  the  world.  It  can  only 
advance  when  guided  by  common  Hense,  scientific 
knowledge,  and  artistic  inspiration,  practised  with  all 
humility  and  devotion.  May  M.  Haussmann  continue 
to  spare  tho  peaceful  gardens  of  tlie  Ecolo  Centrale, 
— which  remind  mo  of  the  gardens  of  on  old  monastery, 
— for  a  long  time,  to  promote  studies  so  elevating, 
useful,  peaceful,  and  conducivo  to  man's  happiness  as 
yours  arc.  Gentlemen  students, — I  have  the  pleasure 
of  stating  that  your  director  permits  ins  to  offer  a  prize, 
for  the  next  session,  to  that  student  who  shall  make  tho 
best  study  of  the  human  figure.  Tho  prize  will  he 
by  the  students  themselves. 


Artistic  Coowtbsy.— French  as  well  as  English 
artists  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  tho  loan  of  w-  ,rks 
which  had  passed  out  of  their  hands  for  tae  gallery  of 
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the  late  universal  exhibition,  and  consequently  many 
artists  of  both  nations  were  most  inadequately  repre- 
sented. Meissonnicr  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
loan  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  his  Ixsst  works, 
and  few  artists  were  so  completely  represented.  When 
the  exhibition  was  closed,  the  pictures  were  of  course 
returned  to  their  owners,  and,  in  each  case,  not  only 
with  a  letter  of  thanks,  but  also  an  original  sketch  from 
MoiflBonnier's  own  hand.  The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  and 
deserves  to  bo  recorded. 


ghtrafartotts. 
 ♦ 

Test  tor  Alkalies.— A  new  and  highly  sensitive  re- 
agent for  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  Professor  BSttgcr,  in  tho  loaves  of  CVrw* 
r$-*chaffettii.  The  reacrent  is  prepared  by  digesting  tho 
fully-developed  leaves  of  this  plant  in  alcohol,  and  im- 

{>rcgnating  slips  of  Swedish  filtering  paper  with  the  so- 
ution  obtain©!.  This  test-paper  is  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  which  becomes  green  under  tho  influence  of  an 
alkali  or  alkaline  earth.  It  is  not  affected  by  free  car- 
bonic ncid,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  detecting  traces  of 
carbonnto  of  lime  in  water. 

Regulating  Watches  in  Switzerland. — At  Ncuf- 
chatcl,  in  Switzerland,  is  an  observatory  organised  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  provided  with  the  very  finest  instru- 
ments. Besides  purely  scientific  results,  it  renders 
immense  scrvico  to  chronometer  makers  by  enabling 
them  to  produce  watches  which  are  every  day  becoming 
more  perfect.  This  is  important  to  the  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  question,  which  can  only  exist  by  constant 
improvement.  Prizes  arc  givon  to  makers  whoso  watches 
or  chronometers  approach  as  nearly  ns  possible  to 
perfection.  To  give  an  idea  of  tho  wonderful  precision 
that  hns  been  obtained  in  this  branch  of  industry,  a 
marino  chronometer,  lately  tested,  gave  the  moan  varia- 
tions from  day  to  day,  in  two  months'  trial,  sec.  0-164. 
Common  watches  becomo  more  perfect  every  year.  On  67 
watches  tested  since  1866,  the  mean  variation  was  only 
I  of  a  second  in  24  hours. 

In  1862  the  mean  variation  was  sec.  161 
„  1863  „  „  1-28 

„  1864  „  „  1-27 

1865  „  „  088 
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On  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  chronometers 
observed  in  1866,  the  mean  variation  was  less  than  half 
a  second.  These  practical  results  show  tho  importance 
of  such  obsexvutories  as  that  of  Neufchatel. 
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Tub  State  op  Commerce  or  Italy.— The  imports  for 
the  year  1865  amounted  to  965,1 73,672  frs.  (£38,606,947), 
and  tho  exports  to  558,285,576  frs.  (£22,331,425).  As 
regards  imports,  the  most  important  items  are  those  for 
silk  stuffs,  168,500,000  frs.  ;  cereals,  grain  of  every  sort 
and  flour,  for  160,000,000  frs. ;  colonial  produce  for 
128,250,000  frs.;  cotton  goods,  for  106,000,000  frs.  ; 
woollens,  for  84,250,000  frs.  ;  metallic  goods,  for 
60,500,000  frs. :  hardware,  44,000,000  frs. :  hides,  for 
29,000,000  frs. ;  flax  and  homp,  21,500,000  frs. ;  timber, 
20,000,000  frs.  ;  tallow,  and  other  fatty  matters, 
16,000,000  frs. ;  earthenware  and  glass,  15,600,000  frs. ; 
tobacco,  15,500,000  frs. ;  and  15,250,000  frs.  for  fish. 
The  principal  items  in  tho  export  trade  of  tho  kingdom 
are  silk,  149,000,000  frs.  ;  wines,  oils,  &c,  about 
115,000,000  frs. ;  grain.  44,000,000  frs. ;  stone,  marble, 
earths,  &c,  4 1,000,000  frs. ;  flax  and  hemp,  26,250,000  frs. ; 
fruits,  seeds,  vegetables,  and  plants,  67,000,000  frs. : 
cotton,  9,250,000  frs. ;  timber,  9,000,000  frs. ;  paper  and 


books,  nearly  7,000,000  frs.  England  and  Franco  aro 
the  only  two  countries  which  dispute  with  Italy  tho 
supremacy  in  her  markets.  The  duties  on  imports  and 
exports  amount  to  62,760,000  frs. ;  the  tariff  of  6  36  per 
cent,  has  been  reduced  to  4 '03  per  cent.  Tho  extent  of 
coast  line  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  is  estimated  at  about 
3,360  English  miles.  Tho  total  tonnage  of  17,048  Bail- 
ing and  steam  vessels,  which  constitute  the  merchant 
navy  of  Italy,  amounted  to  722,263  tons ;  in  1865, 05,727 
vessels  were  entered  at  the  ports  of  tho  kingdom,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  and  18,048  were 
cleared  with  cargoes  for  tho  various  ports  of  England, 
Franco,  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Roumania. 
These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Italian 
commerce,  and  will  show  the  immenso  importance  of 
developing  especially  the  industries  and  manufactures  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  bo  ablo  to  compete  with  England 
and  France,  at  least  in  her  own  markets. 

Tut  PRonrenoN  of  Coix  iv  Italy. — The  quantity 
of  monoy  coined  at  the  three  Mints  in  Ttnly,  from  1SC.2 
to  1865,  amounted  to  the  value  of  33  l,9t>  1,292  francs 
(£13,278,452  sterling"} ;  of  this  175,611,850  francs  were 
gold,  128,449,442  silver,  and  28,000,000  copper;  of  these, 
86,081,854  francs  were  coined  at  the  Mint  of  Milan, 
31,477,426  at  Naples,  and  at  tho  Mint  of  Turin 
214,402,191  francs,  whilst  during  tho  samo  period 
35,248,068  francs  were  coined  at  Venice.  The  total 
amount  of  money  coined  in  tho  whole  of  Italy,  from  tho 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  amounts  to  1 ,50 7 , 37 1 , 205 
francs  (£60,294,848  sterling).  The  value  of  buildings, 
machinery,  motivo  power  and  implements,  constituting 
tho  four  above-mentioned  mints,  amounts  to  2,189,557 
francs ;  534  persons  aro  employed  in  theso  mints  at  an 
annual  expense  of  428,553  francs  per  annum. 

Monthly  Progress  or  Mont  CenikTl  nnei,.— Accord- 
ing to  tho  usual  monthly  statement  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  published  by  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment, the  length  of  boring  during  the  month  of 
October  was  131*85  metres,  of  which  71*20  metres  wero 
on  the  Italian  side  at  Bardonnocho,  and  60  63  metres  at 
Modane,  on  the  French.  The  position  of  the  tunnel  up 
to  the  31st  October  is  as  follows : — 

MVtrc* 

Total  length  of  tunnel   12,220  00 

„  boring   7,664*10 

Remaining  to  bo  done   4,555*90 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  tho  present  year,  the  pro- 
gress mado  in  the  tunnel  has  been  1,3*29*56  metres, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  during  tho  whole  of  last  year, 
the  progress  made  was  only  1,021*99  metres.  The 
boring  at  tho  southern  end  advances  more  rapidly  than 
at  tho  north.  Up  to  the  31st  October,  tho  progress 
mado  at  tho  Bouth  was  4,640*10  metres,  whilst  at  the 
north  ond  only  3,024  metres  have  been  bored.  From 
the  steady  progress  mado  every  month,  it  may  safely  bo 
predicted  that  in  1870  this  great  work  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

Colonics, 


The  last  Settlement  former  in  Qt'EENSLANn  is 
Burke  Town,  at  tho  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and,  according  to  tho  litest  news,  it  is  thriving. 

Banking  in  Victoria. — A  return,  published  by  tho 
Registrar-General  of  Victoria,  shows  that  tho  total 
deposits  held  by  the  banks  amount  to  £5,301,500  12s.  8d., 
showing  an  increase  of  £1,000  since  last  year.  Tho 
total  amount  of  liabilities  is  £9,746,575,  and  of  assets 
£14,885,354.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  for  tho 
year  1866  is£l,2ll,887,andthocoined  moncy£l,377,645. 
The  total  number  of  depositors  at  the  savings'  brink  nt 
the  close  of  tho  year  ended  June,  1866,  was  16,98'),  and 
the  amount  deposited  £642,028.  There  were  6,101  new 
accounts  opentd,  and  7,064  accounts  closed. 
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The  Labocb  Question  in  Queensland  is  receiving 
more  and  more  attention.  Many  who  are  contemplating 
sowing  cotton  extensively,  arc  beginning  to  cast  about  for 
the  necessary  labourers"  to  pick  it  by-and-bye,  and  a 
general  uneasiness  is  felt  on  the  subject.  From  all  parts 
of  the  colony  increased  emigration  is  much  wished  for. 
In  the  north  it  seems  to  bo  felt  that  the  only  sort  of 
remedy  will  be  the  introduction  of  coolies  or  South  Sea 
islanders.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  colony,  how- 
ever, the  demand  is  for  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
labourers  from  home.  A  great  want  of  farming  hands  is 
already  felt,  and  good  ploughmen  cannot  be  got  in  suffi- 
cient numbers. 


Selling  Food  by  Avction. — Tho  mode  by  which  all 
kinds  of  perishable  goods,  consisting  of  poultry,  fish, 
ni out,  fruit,  and  provisions,  arc  disposed  of  in  tho  Pnris 
and  continental  wholesale  m:irkvti>  is  by  auction,  which 
method  his  hven  commenced  by  Messrs.  Browne, 
of  AWgnie-street,  whose  very  largo  supplies  compel 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  late  deliveries  by 
tho  railways,  to  have  recourso  to  this  plan  to  effect  sales 
to  enable  them  to  make  returns  to  their  consignees. 
Mr.  George  Brooke,  their  manager,  has  been  over  to 
Paris,  and  it  is  under  his  hammer  that  tho  now  system 
was  inaugurated. 

A  Deaf  and  Dora  Bachelor  of  Sciences.— A  pupil 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  of  Paris,  has  just  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  bachelor  in  Science,  the  first  case 
on  record. 

Rock  Salt. — Tho  Prussian  Government  has  been 
recently  making  active  researches  in  tho  kingdom  to  dis- 
cover fresh  mines  of  rock  salt.  Tho  borings,  executed 
under  tho  orders  of  Count  d'ltzenplitz,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, have  now  led  to  tho  discovery  of  a  rich  deposit  of 
that  mineral  near  Sncrcnborg,  to  tho  north  of  tho  Lake 
Krummsee,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from 
Berlin.  The  salt  is  found  at  a  depth  of  300  feet  from 
the  surface. 

South  London  Working  Men's  Colleoe. — This  col- 
lege is  intended  to  offer  to  working  men  in  South  London 
an  education  of  a  high  character,  by  means  of  classes  in 
i.inguagcs,  mathematics,  and  physical  science,  together 
with  lectures  on  history,  politics,  moral  and  social 
science,  &c.  There  willl  bo  also,  in  connection  with 
the  college,  a  night  school  (for  men  only),  a  day  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  afternoon  classes  for  women. 
The  college  is  to  consist  of  six  classes  of  members: — 
1.  Ordinary  students.  2.  Certificated  students:  those 
who  have  gained  at  least  one  certificate  in  some  subject, 
as  algebra,  Latin,  &c.  3.  Scholars— those  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  ono  branch  of  study, 
as  mathematics,  physics,  &c.  4.  Associates— those  who 
have  gained  two  certificates,  and  also  passed  a  satisfactory 
examinatiouin  Bible  history,  English  history,  arithmetic, 
and  English  grammar.  5.  Follows — those  who  have 
been  elected  by  the  Council  from  among  the  associates 
on  account  of  their  moral  qualities,  and  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  take  part  in  the  college  teaching.  6.  The 
Council,  or  governing  body  of  the  college.  Every  alter- 
nate vacancy  in  tho  Council  will  bo  filled  by  the  election 
of  a  fellow.  Tho  college  is  expected  to  open  immediately 
after  Christmas.  Particulars  of  tho  classes,  school,  &c, 
may  bo  had  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  William  Rossiter, 
Tottenham,  N. 


CcrrcsponDeiue. 


Society  of  Antiquaries,  London, 
November  13th,  1867. 

Thb  Initials  F.S.A. — Sra,— Would  you  havo  tho 
kindness  to  call  tho  attention  of  your  governing  body  to 
the  following  resolution,  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of 


our  council,  Earl  Stanhope,  president,  in  the  chair : — "  It 
having  been  represented  to  the  council  that  several 
members  of  tho  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  &c,  havo  appended  to  their  names 
the  initials  F.S.A.,  and  thus  led  to  a  confusion  between 
the  4  members '  of  that  society  and  the 4  fellows  '  of  this, 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  call  upon  Mr.  Lo  Neve 
Foster,  secretary  to  tho  uforesaid  society,  and  invito  his 
attention  to  the  inconvenience  of  this  practice."  Doping 
Bomo  measures  may  be  taken  by  your  council  to  deter 
your  members  from  adopting  initials  to  which  they  have 
no  title,— 1  am,  &c,  C.  Knight  Watson,  Secretary. 

P.  Le  Nero  Foster,  Eiq., 
Ac.,  Ac. 

%•  The  Becrctary  begs  to  inform  members  of  tho 
Society  of  Arts  that,  neither  by  the  charter,  by  the  bye- 
laws,  nor  by  custom,  is  there  any  authority  for  their 
placing  the  letters  "  F.S.A."  after  their  names. 

The  Postal  Telegraph. — Sir, — It  will  be  satisfactory 
to  those  members  of  the  Society,  and  of  tho  chambers  of 
commerce  connected  with  it,  to  be  informed  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  has  adopted  the  principle  of  a 
telegraphic  post,  and  that  a  Bill  is  to  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  to  purchase  the  interest  of,  or  to  make  fair 
compensation  to,  tho  trading  companies  for  their  outlay 
and  plant.  It  is  proposed  that  the  maximum  rato  of 
general  messages  for  twenty  words  chargeable  for  a 
telegraphic  message  shall  bo  one  shilling.  But  it  is  to  bo 
borne  in  mind  that,  for  the  reasons  I  explained  in  my 
paper,  from  tho  closer  proximity  of  the  postal  stations, 
which  will  bo  eight  or  nine  to  ono  of  the  ordinary  tele- 
graph stations,  tho  reduction  of  tho  time  and  charge  of 
any  special  foot  messengers  will  be  considerable.  Though 
it  is  proposed  that  tho  post-office  shall  bo  restricted  to  a 
maximum  charge  of  a  shilling  for  a  message  of  twenty 
wordB,  it  is  proposed  that  tho  postal  authorities  shall  be 
entrusted  with  the  discretion  of  adopting  such  minimum 
charge  as  they  Bbnll  deem  expedient.  I  hope  that  tho 
facts  may  bo  in  due  time  considered  for  warranting  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion  in  beginning  where  Belgium 
has  successfully  ended,  in  tho  half-franc  message,  i.e.,  in 
England  at  the  sixpenny  message,  at  all  events  for  largo 
and  populous  districts,  for  in  Paris  the  half-franc  iw  ssago 
has  brought  a  large  increase  of  tho  net  return.  I  believe 
that  where  a  change  of  habit  is  to  be  produced,  especially 
in  slow  districts,  and  with  tho  lower  classes,  the  best 
speed  will  be  attained  by  the  highest  stimulus  of  the 
lowest  charges  applied  in  tho  first  instance.  Apprehen- 
sions are  expressed  that  a  general  postal  telegraph  system 
will  not  accommodate,  or  may  impede,  separate  means  of 
telegraphic  communication  by  large  manufacturing  or 
commercial  establishments,  or  by  private  individuals, 
now  in  course  of  extension.  On  tho  contrary,  as  tho 
postal  service  now  admits  of  private  letter-boxes  for 
largo  firms,  in  manufacturing  towns,  it  may  do  all  that 
is  now  done  in  telegraphic  communication  for  such  firms, 
or  for  private  individuals,  by  trading  companies,  and 
more.  It  may  allow  participation  in  the  public  servioe, 
and  care  of  private  means  and  lines  at  a  lower  rent  for 
tho  service  than  it  can  be  given  for  sejwirately.  The 
manufacturer  or  the  merchant  may  have  a  wire  of  his 
own,  from  his  private  house  in  the  suburb  to  tho  next 
postal  station,  and  ho  may  telegraph  to  that  station — 
44  Put  mo  in  communication  with  my  office,  or  my 
works;"  whereupon  bis  line  would  bo  44 switched  on"  to 
tho  telegraph  lino,  and  to  his  private  wiro  at  tho  other 
end,  and  ho  would  be  signalled  that  ho  may  go  on  com- 
municating, in  cipher  if  ho  likes.  In  large  towns,  and 
under  many  circumstances,  I  apprehend,  separate  wires 
may  be  given  for  branch  banks,  or  to  shipping  establish- 
ments, or  newspapers.  In  short,  everything  now  in  pro- 
gress may  have  a  more  ready,  economical,  and  complete 
development,  more  ready  and  complete,  even,  than  at 
present  on  the  Continent.  I  take  tho  opportunity  of 
mentioning,  as  a  point  of  special  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  that  somo  protectionist  restrictions 
on  the  conveyance  of  samples  or  specimens  by  post 
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have  been 

of  twopence  for  every 
a  quarter  of  a  pound ;  I 
one,  may  be  said  to 
Chadwick. 
Surrey. 


to  24  or.,  at  a  charge 
of  a  pound,  or  fraction  of 
t,  though  a  slow 
.1  post.— I  am,  &c, 


Mo*.. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

.R.  O°ographlcal.  |}a  1.  Lette  rfrora  Dr.  Kock :  Fresh  News 
regarding  Livingstone.  2.  Mr.  A.  8.  Blctnnore, "  Journey 
through  Central  China  from  Canton."  3.  Mr.  J.  Collln- 
aoa,  "  Purveys  In  Nicaragua." 
Actuaries,  7.  1.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  "Report  on  the 
Sixth  International  Statistical  Congress  at  Florence  .' 
2.  "Memoir  on  Instrument  for  furnishing  the  P  numbers 
to  four  figures  each,  la  two  Joint  Life  Annuity  Table*,  on 
any  basis." 
.Medical  and  Cbirurgical,  «}. 

Civil  Engineers,  h.   Continued  discussion  upon  Mr.  Byrne's 
paper,  "  Experiment*  on  the  Removal  of  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Substance*  la  Water." 
Ethnological,  n,    j.  (,jr  j„Uti  Lubbock.  "  On  the  Origin  of 
Clvlll-ation."    2.  Major  B.  Stuart,  "On  the  Vlakhs  of 
it  i'itulu-  " 

of  Arts,' 8.    Professor  Leone  Levi,  "  On  the  Diplo- 
matic and  other  Conferences  held  recently  In  Paris  with 
reference  to  International  Coinag 
snres." 
Arclucolnjrlcal  Assoc.,  &|. 
...Antiquaries,  »|. 
Zoological,  8  J. 

Pti  bwophieal  Club,  6. 
Mathematical,  s. 
...Royal,  4.   Annual  General  Meeting. 


pints. 


:an. 

.  Bunney. 


Ghaxts  or  PaorcuoxiL 

Anchors— 3112— T.  Winrate,  jun. 
Armour  plates— :;oi9— F.  M.  Smith. 
Axles — 3071  —J.  Watkins. 
Raffs,  dressing,  Ac.— 3007— T.  Stcnnett. 
Barley,  pearl,  decorticating— 3073— O.  Sykes. 
Boiler  tubes,  cleaning— 30i9— IU.  Hon.  J.  Earl 
Boilers -2929 -J.  Seward  and  II.  Smith. 
Boilers— 3070 -  I.  Kendrick. 
Boilers -303»— 0.  Kiley. 
Boilers  -  3122— W.  E.  Newton. 

Boilers,  preventing  Incrustation  In— 2997— C.  W.  Harrison. 
Boilers,  preventing  incrustation  In — 3051 — O.  Paries. 
Book*,  counter-check — 3096— J.  Eraser  and  O.  Punt 
Braces,  looped  fabric  for— 3114—  8.  H.  Foster  and  T 

Buildings,  Ac  — 3080-8.  Parr  and  A.  Strong. 
Cables,  Ac.,  twisting  and  eolllng-3045-E  T. 
Cap  frames  for  spinning  worsted,  Ac— 3063— J 
Carpet  linings -3005— W.  R.  Lake. 
Carriages- 2991  -If.  Ritchie. 
Case*  for  packing  bottles— 30»5— A.  O.  Avenell. 

Cisterns,  preventing  effluvia  entering— 3047  ' 

Burning  ham. 
Coal,  Ac,  tnachlnery  for  getting— 3076— J, 
Corsets— 30-ih-K.  Pnrrv. 
Corsets,  Ac  -3I18-E.  C.  Vine. 
Digging  machines  -3067-O.  C.  Evans. 
Dislillitig  apparatus,  Ac.-3072-A.  Chaplin. 
Drawer  suspenders  and  brace  fastenings— 3074—  F. 
Dye,  blue— 3061— W.  8.  DIXDB. 
Evaporators— 3U 11— W.  E.  Bourran. 
Fabrics,  doubling,  Ac— 3093— J.  Orr. 
Fabrics,  linen  and  cotton— 273* — A.  Ward  and  C.  O.  Virgo. 
Fabrics,  ornamental  -29*5— J.  Thorn  and  A.  Maclurc. 
Fabrics,  removing  knots,  Ac,  from— 3011— B.  Cooper. 
Fibrous  substances,  machinery  for  spinning,  Ac— 3063—  W.  Hall. 
J.  Wren,  and  J,  Brand  wood. 

hrecrh-loading-307S-R.  B.  Rod™ 


and  B. 


Fire-arms, 
Food -pi 
Lake. 

Furnaces— 3035— J.  Glover. 
Gaiters  -  2921— J.  Hale. 
Gas— 29*9  —  G.  Olney. 
Gas,  Ac,  lamps,  shade*  for — 30*4 — J.  Scott. 
Gates— 3083 -W.  Oarccy. 
Glass,  ornamenting— 2983-H.  R.  81.  Martin. 
Gunpowder  flasks,  Ac,  filling- 307h 

si  caps— 3077  — H.  and  O.  8.  Hnntor. 
-rubber,  Ac,  substitute  for 
Uns-299l-H.  Adcock. 


Hon.  H.  O.  P.  Meade. 


.  R. 


G.  Haycraft. 


Lace — 3091 — T.  B.  Cutis  and  F.  W.  Brooksbaok. 

Lace,  Ac  ,  machines— 3103— T.  Wright  and  L  Fox. 
Leather,  joining— 3097— W.  Pickiuson. 
Levels -301 T-W.  R.  Lake. 
Light,  artificial -3106 -J.  Kldd. 
Locomotives— 302  J- W.  Kendall. 
Looms— :m>13— R.  Carter. 
Looms-30Hi_J.  Wright  and  M.  B.  Nairn. 
Looms  — 3098— R.  Ackroyd  ami  O.  Hodgson. 
Marking  materials,  Ac,  Lolders  for— 3015 — W.  E.  Wiley. 
Matches— 3016 -R.  M.  Letchford. 
Mats  and  matting— 3092— W.  Cooke  and  W.  Francis. 
Mattresses,  feather  beds,  Ac— 2956— J.  Clapier. 
Motive-power— 2995— A.  M.  Clark. 
Mot)  re-power — 3021 — J .  Brooks. 
Motive-power— 3066—  J.  T.  Caird  and  S.  ! 
Motive-power— 30J0-A.  M.  Clark. 
Taper,  pre]>arlng  for  drawing,  Ac— 2* 
Photographs,  Ac,  colouring— 3057— F.  Piercy. 
Pianofortes— 3079— J.  Gllmour. 

Postage  stamps,  Ac,  manufacturing— 3009 — A.  M.  Clark. 
Pumps— 3027  —  W.  Payne  and  A.  B.  Fraser. 
Pumps— 30G.*—R.  Clegg. 

Reaping  and  mowing  machines— 2305 — P  Pidgoon  A  W.  Manwaring. 
Screw  propellers  — 3061 — C.  and  J.  Jobson. 
Sea-sickness,  apparatns  for  preventing— 26*2  —  II.  A.  Bnrdln. 
Seed,  Ac,  machine  for  dropping,  Ac — 3043 — G.  W.  B.  T 
Sewing  roaclih.es-2687-W.  Winter. 
Sewing  machines— 3108    A  V.  Newton. 
Ships,  applying  metal  sheathing  to-30>6— W.  Day. 
Ships  of  war,  Ac,  plating— 3003—  Q.  J.  Gtlnther. 
Shuttles — 3100— R.  Baguley. 

Smoke,  consuming,  Ac— 2!>»7— J.  Ellison  and  J.  Stirk. 
Soil,  excavating,  Ac— 3049— W.  P.  Savage. 
Spoons,  forks,  and  ladles— 3037— T.  Bennett 
Steam  generators— 3025— A.  M.  Clark. 
Steel  or  Iron  plates,  covering  with  copper — 3107— W.  E. 
Stone,  Ac,  preserving-2919_J.  t'ubitt. 
Tobacco  pipes— 2963-C.  Ritchie. 
Upholstery  or  furniture  springs,  cap  for— 306a — W.  R.  ] 
Valves— 3055— J.  U.  Fenny. 

Whips,  canes,  Ac  ,  holders  for — 3059 — J.  II.  Johnson. 

Isrrcmoss  with  Completb  BrsciricaTtoxs  Filed. 

Sewing  machines — 3192 — G.  T.  Bousneld. 
Street  tr-uiiways— 3143— C.  II.  Bright. 
Type-sotting  machines  -3161— G.  T.  Bo 
Workmen's  dwellings— 3141— E.  Sepbton 

Patents  Skaxjcd. 

1490.  H.  A.  Dufrcne. 
1497.  v.  Barford  and  J.  Skcrmaa. 

1499.  W.  M  Cranston. 

1500.  P.  Thomson. 
1MM.  ,1.  Gough. 
1534.  A.  M.  Clark. 

I  1549.  C.  Sanderson. 
1  1555.  A.  M.  Clark. 
J.  Bland  and   1560.  H  B.  Barlow. 

16*2.  A.  M.  Clark. 
16U.  M.  A.  F.  Mennons. 
1641.  J.  Inshaw. 
i6«o.  B.  Templar. 
2274.  M.  r 


1451.  C. 
1455.  J. 
1457.  H. 
1459.  A. 
1413.  W 

1464.  W 

1465.  W 
1467.  8. 
1474.  J. 

14&5.  J. 
I486.  J. 
I486.  J. 
u«a.  T. 


E 

Penis. 

Peel. 

Angot. 
.  R.  Lake. 
.  R.  Lake. 
.  R  Lake. 

Regan. 
T.  and  E 
T.  BrcTetor, 
Li  Norton. 
L.  Norton. 
Bnttomley. 


1487. 

1498. 
1502. 
1509. 
1511. 
1511 


1516. 


1528. 
15  t.8. 
1544. 


T.  Metcalf. 

E.  Young. 

J.  Pavles. 

C.  II.  Thurnhain. 

W.  K.  Honson. 

A.  Ha  relay. 

O.  Wassermann  and  J.  II. 

Hcrlnt. 
.1.  Mabson. 

J.  Mar  greaves  A  T.  Robin- 
son. 

A.  A.  Ilely  A  J.  Marshall. 
T.  G.  Green. 
T.  W.  Helllwell. 


1567. 
1566. 

1569. 

157H. 

1599. 

1608. 

1609. 

1623. 

1624 

1646. 

1689. 

1752. 


W.  Ryland. 

P.  A.  J.  Pujardln. 

H.  Pether. 

H.  and  F.  C.  Cockey. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
P.  Ijtwrence. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
T.  Laldlaw. 
J.  C  Ralston. 
W.  E.  Newton. 


Pa 

2S28.  T.  Jones. 
320S.  A.  V.  Newton. 
2*19.  C.  Mvrtin. 

G.  M.  BayeR 
Vlgouleic. 
.  M.  Henry. 

01 

2798.  R.  W.  and  J. 
2789.  R.  Fui  nival. 
J.  A. 

Janine*. 


Stajit  Pctt  or  £50 

2848.  P. 

2*50.  J.  Bullough. 
2-0-2.  J.  Aubin. 
J.  E.   2875.  H.  Wilson. 

2»4«.  M.  Pes' rem. 
»69.  R.  G.  Grimes. 


Pato. 


rars  StaJir  Pctt  or  £100  nas 

2791  J.  8.  Cros 
2S02.  A.  Henrr. 

J.  A. 


Paid, 


W.  and  E.  Cope  and  W.G. 
Ward. 

3138.  J.  CUttert^  AW.  Smith. 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1867. 


gnnotmrtmcnts  bj  i\t  tonxil. 


ORDINARY  MEETINGS. 

Wednesday  Evenings  at  Eight  o'clock  : — 

Decemher  4. — "  On  the  Relation  between  Health  and 
Wages."    By  J.  H.  Stallakd,  Esq.,  M.D. 

DErT.MnF.ii  11. — "  On  Industrial  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion ;  with  'NoU'8  on  the  Systems  pursued,  and  the 
Works  produced,  in  Continental  Schools,  as  exemplified  j 
in  the  I'.tris  Exhibition,  and  Suggmtions  for  the ' 
.Establishment  of  Trade  School*  in  England."  By 
Ellis  A.  Davidson,  Esq. 

December  18.— "On  the  Principles  that  Govern  the  [ 
Future  Dt-vt  lopmcnt  of  the  Marine  Boiler,  Engine,  and 
Screw  Propeller."    By  N.  P.  Bvaou,  Esq.,  C.E. 


Cantor  Lectcres. 

Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  Dr.  Crace 
Calvert  regrets  that  he  will  be  unable  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  before  Christmas,  as  arranged,  i 

The  first  course  for  the  present  session  will  be  j 
"  On  Art,  especially  including  the  History  and  j 
Theory  of  Sculpture,"  by  Richard  Westmacott,  I 
Efl«p,  II.  A.,  F.U.S.,  Professor  of  Sculpture  in  i 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  will  consist  of  three 
lectures,  to  be  delivered  on  Friday  evenings,  the 
Cth,  13th,  and  20th  December. 

The  second  course  will  be  "  On  Food,"  by 
Dr.  Lctheby,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
City  of  Loudon.    A  third  course  will  be  given. 

The  following  is  a  syllabus  of  Professor 
Westinacott'a  course : — 

December  6th. — Lectvre  I. — "  On  tho  Want  of 
Public  Education  in  Art ;  and  How  Works  of  Art 
should  bo  looked  at." 

December  13th.— Lecture  11. — The  subject  of  the 
Introductory  lecture  illustrated,  by  a  general  survey  of 
the  history  and  practice  of  Sculpture  in  ancient  times, 
especially  among  the  Greeks. 

December  20th.— Lecture  III.— The  subject  con- 
tinned,  including  a  review  of  the  mediaeval  and  more 
modern  echooh,  to  tho  closo  of  tho  eighteenth  century. 

The  lectures  will  commence  each  evening  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of 
whom  lias  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends 
to  each  lecture. 

SOBBCUIPTIOKB. 

The  Michaelmas  subscriptions  are  dae,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Dtotetfamgs  of  tit  &muI%. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting. 
Wednesday,   November    27th,   1887;  Sir 
Daniel  Cooi-er,  Bart ,  Member  of  Council,  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Cox,  Willhm  S»nds,  F.R.S.,  Dosthill-house,  Wilnecoto 
near  Tamworth. 

Flavello,  Henry,  I  I,  St.  Stephen"s-nl.  Westbourne-pk.  W. 

Prance,  James  Robert,  98,  Rothertield-atrcet,  N. 

HendrikB,  Frederick,  30,  Palace-gardena-torraco,  Ken- 
sington, W. 

Morris,  Augustus,  118,  Cannon-Btreet,  E.G. 

Pagliardini,  Tito,  Portman-strcet,  W. 

Rabbeth,  George,  Edinburgh-house,  13,  Cornwall-road, 
Paddington,  \V. 

Robert,  Dr.  C.  Russell,  Park-house,  Hampton-wick. 

Tindal,  C.  G.,  Marchlield-house,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

Previously  to  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  the 
Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  artificial  marble, 
shown  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Guelton,  termed 
"  marezzo."  It  is  manufactured  in  the  form  of 
slabs,  of  lar^e  dimensions,  mouldings,  cornices, 
table-tops,  &c,  and  imitates  every  variety  of 
marble,  both  antique  and  modern.  The  colours 
and  veining  are  traced  on  large  surfaces  of  plate 
glass,  and  the  cement,  or  material  composing  the 
artificial  marble  is  then  run  over  it ;  when  set  the 
slabs  are  removed  from  the  glass.  The  surfaces 
are  then  polished  by  friction,  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  marble.  The  material  is  suitable  for 
all  internal  decoration  where  marble  is  ordinarily 
used.  It  is  fixed  to  walls  by  the  methods  usually 
employed  for  facing  walls  with  marble. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  OTHER  CON- 
FERENCES HELD  RECENTLY  IN  PARIS 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
COINAGE,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

By  Dr.  Leone  Lr.vr,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.,  Professor 
oi-  Commercial  Law  in  Kino's  College,  London. 

Another  Cniversd  Exhibition  has  just  ended,  tho 
fruitful  source,  I  hope,  not  only  of  further  and  still  moro 
decMed  progress  in  industrial  art,  but  of  many  measures 
calculated  to  further  the  interests  of  civilization,  to 
elevate  tho  morula  of  nations,  and  to  bring  together 
the  scattered  members  of  tho  human  family  It  is 
a  high  merit  «jf  such  International  Exhibitions 
that  th«y  do  tulargo  our  citizenship,  and  extend 
tho  bounds  of  our  interest  and  regard.  A  narrow 
isolation  seems  altogether  incompatible  with  them. 
A  more  generous  and  liberal  spirit  is  thereby  engen- 
dered, and  we  breathe  a  freer  life,  because  tho  field 
of  our  horizon  Incomes  widened,  and  tho  object  of  our 
aspirations  is  greater  and  higher.  Thia  Society  may  well 
be  proud  of  tho  origination  and  organisation  of  such 
great  undertakings ;  and  the  success  of  the  first,  and  of 
each  successive  exhibition,  must  for  ever  redound  to  hor 
prxiso  and  glory.    By  it  she  has  indeed  encouraged 

Arts,  Manufacture*,  and  Commerce."  A  new  era,  of 
loftier  conceptions  and  groator  attainments,  has  thereby 
been  inaugurate! ;  and  what  is  still  moro  solid  and  ex- 
pansive, seeds  have  been  sown  tho  fruiU  of  which  will 
continuo  to  bo  soen,  in  a  higher  civilization,  nobler 
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sentiments,  and,  I  trust,  more  permanent  peace  among 
tho  nations  of  the  world.  All  honour  to  those  foremost 
minds — princes,  indeed,  in  rank,  talent,  and  heart — who 
hare  rendered  a  service  so  signal  to  the  world  and  to 
humanity.  And  may  this  Society,  whoso  history  is 
associated  with  almost  every  discovery  of  practical 
science  which  has  rendered  this  country  illustrious,  ever 
count  among  its  members  men  of  high  thought,  Inrge 
views,  and  liberal  mind,  who,  by  their  energetic  labours 
and  benevolent  designs,  will  succeed  in  maintaining  the 
Society  in  tho  noonday  splendour  of  usefulness  and 
glory. 

It  was  tho  Universal  Exhibition  that  first  gave  to  the 
proposal  of  establishing  one  common  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coins,  in  all  countries,  a  decided  promi- 
nence In  ancient  times  tho  Latin  tongue  was  tin 
universal  language  of  science  Amidst  the  jargon  of  so 
many  hordes  of  barbarians,  and  the  confusion  of  unknown 
tongues,  men  of  science  could  still  speak  to  one  another 
in  a  language  universally  known.  And  when  wo  en- 
deavour to  fathom  the  problems  of  industrial  and  scientific 
discoveries,  with  which  these  great  exhibitions  abound, 
tho  want  comes  home  to  all  of  us,  of  some  ready  means 
for  mastering  those  instruments  of  calculation  which 
enter  so  closely  into  tho  conception  and  execution  of  the 
works  of  art  of  every  country.  The  evils  arising 
from  tho  great  confusion  in  the  weights,  measures,  and 
coins  in  uso  in  all  states,  had  indeed  long  been  experi- 
enced. Men  of  science  of  all  countries  most  liberally 
deposit  fruitful  gems  of  thought  and  discovery  in  their 
memoirs  and  transactions,  that  they  may  become  the 
heritage  of  mankind ;  yet,  though  reduced  to  tho  cer- 
tainty of  numbers,  they  often  fail  to  pass  to  the  appre- 
hension of  tho  world,  from  the  discordant  methods 
pursued  in  their  exposition.  "With  the  great  facility  of 
communication  by  land  and  by  sea,  thought  flashing 
through  tho  air,  and  penetrating  tho  depth  of  the 
ocean,  and  with  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  tho  in- 
terchange of  produce  and  manufactures  between  dif- 
ferent countries  is  increasing  at  a  most  rapid  pace, 
yet  everywhere  tho  same  difficulties  arrcBt  progress, 
and,  in  many  cases,  absolutely  hinder  the  increase 
of  trade.  Happily,  the  Society  of  Arts,  still  frtBh 
in  tho  recollection  of  tho  advantages  of  the  glorious 
Exhibition  of  1861,  seized  tho  moment,  when  public 
attention  in  the  country  was  directed  to  the  decimaliza- 
tion of  the  coinage,  for  generalising  a  question  w  hic  h  had 
hitherto  been  apprehended  solely  from  a  narrow  national 
aspect,  and  from  that  moment  the  attainment  of  universal 
uniformity  in  such  instrument  of  exchange  ceased  to  be 
theoretical  and  hyperbolical,  and  received  the  counte- 
nance of  thoughtful  and  wise  men  of  all  countries. 
In  their  memorial  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  Treasury,*  in  tho  year  18,33,  the  Society 
of  Arts,  after  urging  tho  importance  of  n  Bystcm 
of  decimal  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  in  advancing, 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
pointed  out  how  the  growing  intelligence  nnd  edu- 
cation of  every  jx>ople  were  sweeping  away  those 
feelings  of  personal  antipathy  which  formerly  existed ; 
and  how  much  tho  beneficent  result  would  bo  in- 
creased by  facilitating  international  relations;  that 
a  uniformity  in  measures,  weights.and  coins  would 
bo  of  the  utmost  importance  to  commerce;  and  in 
measures  and  weights  especially,  would  greatly  faci- 
litate scientific  research.  They  submitted,  as  a  matter 
of  grave  consideration,  whether,  in  introducing  a 
change  to  a  decimal  system  of  coins,  weights,  and 
measures,  fomo  arrangements  might  not  bo  made  with 
neighbouring  nations  for  tho  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  throughout  tho  world  ;  that  sooner  or  later 
such  a  system  would  be  loudly  called  for  by  different 
nations,  and  tho  inconvenience  of  a  second  change  might 
bo  obviated  by  a  little  judicious  forethought ;  that  it 
was  worthy  of  tho  country  which  had  inaugurated  "un- 
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restricted  commerce,"  "  unrestricted  navigation,"  and 
which  invited,  by  its  exhibitions  and  by  its  policy,  the 
most  unrestricted  competition,  "to  make  tho  first  ad- 
vances towards  such  a  glorious  act ;  and  that  there  was 
nothing  impossible  in  the  idea,  sinco  several  nations  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  have  already  the  same  coinage, 
and  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  still 
more  widely  adopted." 

In  1853,  tho  International  Statistical  Congress  was 
first  inaugurated  in  Brussels,  for  tho  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  complete  body  of  national  statistics  in  all 
countries,  scientifically  classified,  and  so  prepared  as 
to  be  readily  comparable  among  themselves ;  but  the 
importance  of  a  uniform  system  of  measures,  weights, 
ana  coins,  forced  itself  upon  tho  attention  of  tho  Con- 
gress as  a  great  obstacle  to  tho  study  of  comparative 
statistics,  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  recommending  that 
in  tho  statistical  tables  of  countries  not  possessing  the  me- 
trical system,  a  column  should  be  added,  indicating  the 
metrical  reduction  of  weights  and  measures.    In  1835,  at 
the  Internationa]  Exhibition  in  Paris,  the  jurymen  and 
commissioners  of  tho  Exhibition  signed  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  a  universal  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
and   earnestly  recommended  the  same  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  respective  governments,  and  of 
enlightened  individuals,  friends   of  civilisation,  and 
advocates  of  peace  and  harmony  throughout  the  world. 
Again,  in  that  samo  year,  at  tho  second  session  of  the 
International  Statistical  Congress,  held  at  Paris,  another 
resolution  was  passed,  in  tho  following  form: — "The 
Congress,  considering   how  much  tho  adoption  by 
different  nations  of  a  uniform  system  of  measures, 
weights,  and  coins,  would  facilitate  the  comparative  study 
of  the  statistics  of  different  countries,  resolves  that  it  is 
desirable  to  put  such  a  uniform  system  into  energetic  prac- 
tice." And,  ere  the  second  Universal  Exhibition  closed, 
with  all  its  happy  influences  on  commerce,  science,  and 
international  relations,  an  international  association  was 
formed  for  obt lining  a  uniform  decimal  system  of 
measures,  weights,  and  coins,  mainly  by  tho  energetic 
and  wisely-directed  efforts  of  Earl  Fortescue  and  Mr. 
James  Yates,  who  thenceforth  bestowed  on  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  their  unremitted  zeal,  labour,  and 
talent.    Into  tho  action  of  this  association  I  shall  not 
enter,  further  than  stating  that,  at  its  fourth  general 
meeting,  held  at  Bradford  in  18*39,  M.  Michel  Chevalier, 
Member  of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair,  a  resolution  was 
passed — "  That  the  metric  system  now  in  uso  in  France, 
and  many  states  in  Europe  and  America,  being  founded 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  being  complete  and  homo- 
geneous in  nil  its  divisions,  has  indisputable  claims,  at 
least  in  its  fundamental  principles,  to  univeis  il  adoption, 
reserving  for  the  discretion  of  tho  different  states  to 
adopt  such  nomenclature  for  the  same  as  may  best 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  tho  system."    This  reso- 
lution having  nut  an  end  to  all  doubts  and  discussions 
on  tho  special    system  to  bo  advocated  as  a  bo  sis 
of  uniformity,  for  weights  and  measures,  immensely 
strengthened  the  position  of  tho  association,  and  thence- 
forth it  gave  itself,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  to 
promote  tho  extension  of  the  metric  system  throughout 
tho  world.    As  regards  coins,  the  time  was  unfavoar> 
able  to  the  enunciation  of  any  specific  scheme.  Many 
suggestions  had  been  made,  of  more  or  less  practical 
importance,  but   tho  majority  of  them  viewed  tho 
question  from  a  purely  national  aspect.     Tho  legis- 
lature itself  seemed  most  perplexed.     In   1 8 1 7  Sir 
John  Bowring  made  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown  in  favour  of  tho  coinage  and  issue  of  silver  pieces 
of  tho  value  of  one-tenth  and  one-hundredth  of  a  pound 
sterling,  avowedly  as  a  step  to  the  complete'  introduction 
of  tho  decimal  division  of  tho  pound  ;  and  soon  after  the 
florin  was  issued.    In  1853,  on  tho  motion  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Brown,  a  Committee  of  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  and  re- 
port en  the  practicability  and  advantages,  or  otherwise, 
that  would  arise  from  adopting  a  decimal  system  of 
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coinage,  and  the  report  was  highly  favourable  to  the  be  confided  to  an  international  commission,  which  should 
decimal  system,  recommending  the  pound  sterling  as  tho 


unit  of  the  new  system  of  coinage.    Yet,  when  in  1855 
Sir  \V.  Brown  moved  resolutions  expressing  satisfaction 
at  the  issue  of  the  florin,  and  recommending  the  issue  of 
silver  coins  to  represent  tho  value  of  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  pound,  and  copper  coins  to  represent  tho  ono- 
thousandth  part  of  a  pound,  to  be  called  cents  and  mils 
respectively,  the  resolution  of  the  florin  was  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  135  to  56,  and  those  advocating  further 
progress  in  that  measure  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Tho 
next  stop,  in  1855,  was  the  issue  of  tho  Royal  Commission, 
in  which  Lord  O  vcrstone  took  a  conspicuous  part,  und  with 
their  report,  which  was  in  every  way  most  unsatisfactory, 
tho  efforts  to  advance  a  measure  of  so  much  importance 
received  a  decided  check.*  But  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862  again  revived  the  necessity  of  definite 
action  on  tho  whole  subject,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Ewart,  M.P.,  a  committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  practicability  of  adopting  a 
simple  and  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  with 
a  view  not  onJy  of  benefiting  our  internal  trade,  but  of 
facilitating  our  trade  and  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  and  tho  result  was  tho  unanimous  recom- 
mendation to  introduce  into  this  country  tho  metric 
system  of  weights  and    measures  by  legalising  the 
use  of  the  system,  sanctioning  its  introduction  into 
public  offices,   and  making  it  tho  subject  of  exa- 
mination in  schools  receiving  grants.    A  Bill  was 
thereafter  introduced  on  tho  subject,  and  it  became 
tho  Actt  now   in   force,  which  "  legalises  or  ren- 
ders permissive  the  use  of  tho  metric  system." 

In  1861,  the  British  Association  for  tho  Advancement 
of  Science  nominated  a  committee  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  beat  means  of  providing  for  a  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures,  with  reference  to  tho  interests  of  science, 
and  it  also  recommended  tho  adoption  of  the  metric 
Byatem.  That  committee,  under  tho  presidency  of 
Sir  John  Bow-ring,  has  been  reappointed  from  year  to 
year  with  grants  from  the  funds  of  the  association,  and 
an  evidence  of  tho  gradual  change  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  some  years 
the  metric  system  met  with  but  few  supporters  at 
le  British  Association  meetings,  now  tho  object  is 
attracting  every  year  increased  attention,  whilst  the 
discussions  became  more  animated,  several  sections 
being  almost  unanimous  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
metric  in  preference  to  any  other  system.  At  home 
and  abroad  tho  question  continued  to  excite  the 
greatest  attention.  The  International  Statistical  Con- 
gress, at  its  meeting  in  London  in  I860,  under 
the  presidency  of  tho  lamented  Piinco  Consort, 
nominated  an  international  commission  for  tho  pur- 


also  bo  charged  with  tho  duty  of  ascertaining  the  means 
of  correcting  tho  slight  defects  in  the  original  standards." 
And  as  regards  coins,  "  That  tho  existing  units  of  money 
bo  reduced  to  a  small  number  ;  that  each  unit  should  bo 
as  far  as  possible  decimally  subdivided  ;  that  tho  coins 
in  uso  should  all  be  expressed  in  weights  of  the  metric 
system,  and  should  all  bo  of  tho  same  degree  of  fine- 
ness, namely,  nine-tenths  fine  and  one-tenth  alloy." 
Lastly,  towards  the  end  of  1S65,  a  monetary  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Franco,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land, by  which  the  money  of  tho  respective  states 
might  bo  rendered  legal  in  all  tho  others ;  by  Articlo 
12  of  which  "  tho  right  of  accession  to  tho  convention 
was  reserved  to  any  other  state  which  would  accept  the 
obligations,  and  would  adopt  tho  monetary  system  of 
the  union  in  what  concerned  tho  gold  and  silver  specie." 
Such  was  tho  state  of  tho  question  prior  to  the  con- 
ferences, tho  proceedings  of  which  I  havo  now  the  honour 
to  placo  before  tho  Society. 

In  anticipation  of  tho  Universal  Exhibition  held 
in  Paris,  the  Metric  Committee  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  tho  Council  of  tho  International  Deci- 
mal Association,  suggested  to  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Universal  Exhibition  the  organisation  of 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  coins 
of  all  countries,  and  by  their  desire,  in  May,  1866,  I 
proceeded  to  Paris  to  confer  with  the  Commissioners 
on  tho  subject.  M.  Lo  Play  thereupon  invited  tho 
Commissioners  for  tho  Exhibition  to  meet  me,  und,  tho 
proposal  having  been  unanimously  accepted  in  tho  terms 
of  a  note  which  I  read  on  tho  occasion,  tho  Imperial 
Commissioners  decided  that  a  special  placo  bo  appro- 
priated for  an  international  exhibition  of  measures, 
weights,  and  coins  of  all  countries  in  tho  vestibule  of 
the  palace.  A  special  committee  from  the  scientific  com- 
mission was  also  established  (in  which  I  had  tho 
honour  of  being  nominated)  to  presido  over  tho  for- 
mation of  the  exhibition,  and  such  committee  was 
also  empowered  to  uso  tho  moat  efficacious  means  for 
taking   advantage   of    the  universal 


•ath 


•nnc; 


poso  of  preparing  a  formal  report  on  the  whoio  suo- 
ysct  to  tho  following  Congress,  and  at  its  meeting  in 
Berlin,  in  1863,  tho   Congress  resolved,  as  regards 
weights  and  measures,   "  That  tho  adoption  of  tho 
same  measure  in   international  commerce  is  of  the 
higheet  importance,  and  that  the  metric  system  appears 
to  do  the  most  convenient  of  all  that  could  be  rccom- 
for  international  measure ;  that  the  arrange- 
and  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  the 
standards  and  in  the  introduction  of  this  system  should 


•  Th*1Kh  and  12th  resolutions  of  the  Koyal  Commissioner*  (T»vo 
the  following,  among  other  im[>ortaiit  reason*,  against  the  adoption 
uf  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  :  — 

**  9.  That  the  particular  form  of  decimal  coinage  propped  as  the 
poonri  Mid  mil  scln'me  cannot  bo  looked  upon  as  a  well-as  sural  or 
decnonvt rated  improvement  on  onr  present  coinage;  but  most  rather 
be  considered  ai  an  experiment  of  very  doubtful  result,  accompanied, 
beyond  all  question,  by  many  serious  transitional  difficulties.'' 

-  12.  That,  duly  weighing  the  foregoing  cnmlderaUons,  it  does 
not  appear  desirable,  under  existing  circumstances,  while  our  weights 
aart  rncmsores  remain  a*  at  present,  and  so  long  as  the  principle  on 
which  their  simplification  ought  to  bo  founded  is  undetermined,  to 
disturb  the  established  habits  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  coins 
wrm  in  n»,  by  a  partial  attempt  to  introduce  any  ut-w  principle  Into 
*Ji»  c  rlruage  alone." 

t  27  and  28  Vict,  c.  117,  »  July,  U6i. 


Of 

18C7   for   the   promotion  of  a  uniform  system  of 
measures,  weights,  and  coins.    Tho  committee  forth- 
with proceeded  to  tho  organisation  of  tho  exhibition, 
and  having  received  tho  aid  and  co-operation  of  all 
countries,  wo  wero  ablo  to  erect  the  beautiful  pavillion 
erected  in  the  centre  of  tho  palace,  with  the  weights, 
measures,  and  coins,  bank-notes,  postage-stamps,  and 
calendars  of  all  nations,  arranged  with  great  symmetry 
and  elegance,  which  daily  attracted  a  largo  crowd  of 
visitors.    Nor  wero  wo  content  with  the  silent  lesson 
which  such  an  exhibition  was  calculated  to  afford.  A 
great  conference  was  appoint«-d  to  be  held  to  discuss  tho 
mode  of  removing  the  many  discrepancies  thus  palpably 
exhibited ;  and  having  divided  ourselves  into  three  sub- 
committees it  was  arranged  to  prepare  special  reports  on 
weights  und  measures,  coinage,  and  nreotnetry,  which 
might  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion.    The  conference 
was  appointed  to  be  held  in  June,  and  to  it  were  invited 
some  of  tho  foremost  men  then  in   Paris  from  all 
countries,  including  official  delegates  and  commissioners 
from  foreign  stutes  or  scientific  societies.     The  metric 
committee  of  tho  British  Association  and  the  British 
branch  of  the  International  Association  were  represented 
by  Mr.  Samuel  BroWn  and  myself,  and  wo  had  tho  plea- 
sure of  associating  with  us  M.  Louis  P.  Casella,  tho  con- 
structor of  tho  mural  standard.    Tho  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Liverpool  was  represented  by  Mr.  Edward  K. 
Musprat,  Member  of  tho  Council,  and  Mr.  William 
Blood,  Secretary.  For  the  I  luddorsfield  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce there  was  Mr.  Wrigley,  and  Colonel  Younghusband 
represented  tho  British  Commission  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition.     On  tho  27th  J  une,  1867,  tho  conference 
mot  at  tho  Palais  do  l'lndustrie.    M.  Mathicu,  of  tho 
Bureau  do  Longitude,  Chairman  of  tho  Committee,  pro- 
ridod  over  the  hrai  two  meetings,  but  a  communication 
having  boon  made  that  his  Imperial  Highness  Princ- 
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Xapoleon  would  accept  tho  presidency,  ho  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  that  office,  which  he  filled,  I  must  say, 
with  consummate  skill  and  tact,  and  showing  a  business 
capacity  not  often  met  with.    Tho  report  on  weights 
anil  measures  was  prepared   by  M.  Jacobi,  member 
of  tho  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  Having 
laid  down,  as   piimury  propositions,  that  the  decimal 
system  is  tho  best  adapted  to  express  multiplea  and 
sub-multiples  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins;  that 
the  metric  system    has    tho  greatest  claim  to  uni- 
versal adoption ;  anil  that  the  adoption  of  such  would 
produce  great  economy  of  labour,  tantamount  to  a 
decided  increase  of  wealth,  M.  Jacobi  exhibited  the 
position  of  the  question  in  different  countries.  He 
stated  that  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  the 
Pontifical   States,   Spain,   Portugal,   Greece,  Mexico, 
Chili,  Brazil,  New  Grenada,  and  the  Republics  of  South 
America,  have  already  accepted  the  metric  system  in  an 
obligatory  manner  ;  that  in  England  nnd  tho  United 
.States    it   is  new   legal   but   not    compulsory;  that 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Badeu,  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Wurtomhurg,  an  1  Denmark  have  borrowed  certain  por- 
tions of  the  system  ;  that  in  Russia  and  other  countries 
the  existing  syst-ms  could  easily  be  adapted   to  the 
m>  trie,  and  that  only  somo  coasting  states  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  have  systems 
which  have   no   relation    with    the   metric.     In  his 
opinion,  the  fact  that  the  metric  system  was  already  so 
extensively  in  use,  encouraged  the  desire  and  established 
the  necessity  of  rendering  it  universal.     M.  Jacobi 
exhibited  the  great  advantages  of  teaching  it  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  of  using  it  in  science  and  scientific 
publications,  in  commercial  transactions,  industry,  and 
mechanics,  the  jx>stal  tariff,  telegraphs,  and  customs.  Ho 
was  in  favour  of  using  the  proper  nomenclature  of  the 
metric  Bystem,  and  no  other,  anddid  not  sanction  the  com- 
bination of  tho  metric  with  any  existing  system,  even  as  a 
measure  of  transition  ;  nnd  concluded  with  recommending 
the  immediate  teaching  of  the  metric  system  in  schools, 
and  the  use  of  the  same  in  statistical  and  other  public 
departments.     A  report  so    complete  and  judicious 
could  not  fail  to  bo  received  with  great  favour,  and 
it    was   adopted   unanimously.      In    fact,   it  became 
almost  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  at  any  length,  seeing 
that  marly  every  one  of  the  members  present  was 
prepared  for  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  and 
the  merits  of  tho  reform  had  been  canvassed  freely  and 
thoroughly  in  so  many  occasions.    In  consequence  of 
some  observations  made  on  tho  state  of  preservation 
of  the  oiiginul  standard,  it  was  stated   by  General 
Morin,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts-ct-Metiers,  that 
in    lHo.T    the    Minister    of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and    Public   Works    of   France,    appointed   a  com- 
mission  to    make    an    oflicial    comparison  between 
the    prototype   standards    of    the   meter    and  kilo- 
gram kept  at  the  archives,  with  that  deposited  at  the 
Imperial  Conservatoire  des  Arts-et-Metiers  more  par- 
ticularly df  stiie  d  to  be  used  for  comparisons  with  the 
standards  made  by  or  for  the   different  governments 
which  may  adopt  the  metric  system,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  difference  was  very  infiniteeimul,  nnd  that  tho 
condition  of  the  standards  gave  every  possible  guarantee 
of  exactitude. 

Upon  the  subject  of  coinage  much  greater  difficulty 
was  experienced,  and  after  considerable  discussion,  in 
which  the  Austrian  delegate,  Baron  dc  Hock,  the 
American  Commissioners,  Mr.  Ruggles  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, took  a  leading  part,  the  committee  submitted  to 
tho  conference  the  following  distinct  propositions  :— 

1.  The  first  condition  to  be  fulfilled  is  the  adoption, 
by  the  different  governments  interested  in  this  question, 
of  the  same  units  in  the  issue  of  their  gold  coins. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  such  coins  be  everywhere 
coined  nine-tenths  fine. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  each  state  should  introduce 
among  its  gold  coins  one  piece  at  least  of  a  value  equal 
to  that  of  one  of  the  pieces  in  use  among  the  other  states 


interested,  so  that  there  may  he  among  all  the  systems 
a  point  of  common  contact.  From  that  each  nation  will 
afterwards  endeavour  to  assimilate  gradually  its  system 
of  coinage  to  that  which  may  bo  chosen  as  a  uniform 
basis. 

4.  Tho  series  of  gold  coins  now  in  use  in  Franco, 
being  adopted  by  a  great  part  of  tho  population  of 
Europe,  is  recommended  as  a  basis  of  tho  uniform  system. 

5.  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  accidental  and  happy 
circumstances,  the  most  important  monetiry  units  may 
be  adapted  to  the  French  gold  piece  of  five-francs,  by 
means  of  very  small  changes,  this  piece  seems  tho  most 
convenient  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  a  monetary  system,  and 
the  coins  issued  upon  Buch  a  basis  may  become,  as  soon 
as  the  convenience  of  tho  nations  will  permit,  multiples 
of  this  unit. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  the  different  governments  should 
decide  that  the  coins  issued  by  each  nation,  in  confor- 
mity with  tho  uniform  system  proposed  and  agreed, 
should  bear  legal  currency  in  all  their  countries. 

7.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  system  of  double 
standards  be  abandoned  wherever  it  yet  exists. 

8.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  system  of  decimal 
numeration  bo  universally  adopted,  and  that  the  money 
of  all  nations  should  bo  of  tho  same  fineness  and  of  the 
same  form. 

9.  It  is  desirable  that  the  governments  should  come  to 
an  understanding  for  adopting  common  measures  of 
control,  so  as  to  guarantee  tho  integrity  of  tho  coinage 
both  when  issued  and  whilst  in  circulation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  propositions  laid  down 
no  specific  scheme  of  universal  coinage.  They  took  gold 
coins  for  their  bisia  because  most  nations  had  already 
adopted  it  as  the  sole  standard.  Mr.  Ruggles  stated  that 
between  18)1  and  1805  the  United  Stutes,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  issued  collectively,  in  round  numbers, 
£420,000,000  in  gold  coins  to  £24,000,000  in  silver  coins. 
The  Congress  adopted  the  fineness  of  one  to  ten  ;is  already 
extensively  in  use.  It  simply  aimed  at  one  point  of 
accord  in  the  different  systems  of  coinage,  in  having  one 
piece  at  least  alike  everywhere;  and  fixed  upon  tho  five- 
frane  piece  in  gold  as  on  the  whole  tho  most  convenient 
for  the  basis  of  tho  uniform  system. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  were  we  to  start  a  new  system, 
irrespective  altogether  of  the  existing  conditions,  a  better 
and  a  more  scientific  plan  might  yet  bo  suggested,  but  tho 
conference  had  a  practical  object  in  view,  and  we  hud  to 
consider  not  what  might  bo  theoretically  tho  most  per- 
fect, but  what  under  present  circumstances  could  best  bo 
attempted.  When,  therefore,  M.  Michel  Chevalier  pro- 
posed a  totully  new  system— to  take  a  piece  of  fivo 
grammes  of  gold,  ninc-tonths  fine,  as  tho  universal 
monetary  unit — it  was  felt  that,  whate  ver  might  be  vis 
merits,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  disregard  the  immense 
amount  of  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  now  in  existence, 
which  would   require   to    be    altogether  withdrawn. 

,  The  new  coin  suggested  would  agree  with  no  exist- 
ing coinage,  and  therefore  its  introduction  would  be  quite 

'  impracticable.  For  my  part  1  objected  to  taking  tho 
piece  of  five  francs  in  gold  as  a  unit,  it  being  too  small 
and  too  easily  lost.  I  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  tho 
ten-franc  piece,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  word  "  unit" 
attached  to  the  five  francs,  as  at  first  inserted  in  the  8th 
pro[K>sition,  should  be  omitted  ;  and  the  proposition  ns 
adopted  simply  laid  down  that  valuo  us  a  basis  of  calcu- 
lation, tho  different  nations  being  quite  at  liberty  to 
choose  for  their  unit  any  multiple  of  the  same,  say 
10,  20,  or  25  francs.  M.  Wolowski,  so  able  and  so 
eloquent,  fought  hard  in  favour  of  tho  double  standard. 
He  argued  in  favour  of  leaving  it  optional  with  debtors 
to  pay  in  gold  or  silver,  and  thought  it  imxpodient  to 
fix  on  tho  gold  standard  for  all  nations,  having  regard  to 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  and  may  still  occur  in 
the  production  of  gold  nnd  silver.  M.  Wolowski  was,  of 
course,  answered  that  the  system  of  a  double  standard 
was  unjust  in  itself,  since  it  left  the  creditor  at  the  mercy 
of  the  debtor,  in  allowing  him  to  pay  in  tho  least  valu- 
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able  metal ;  that  if  it  was  desirable  that  the  standard  of 
exchange  should  be  us  little  its  possible  subject  to  oscil- 
lation of  value,  it  was  certainly  inexpedient  to  subject  it 
to  the  oscillations  affecting  both  gold  and  silver ;  whilst 
the  adoption  of  a  double  standard  would  render  any 
agreement  with  England  and  America  impossible.  Thus 
the  discussion  euded,  and  tho  resolutions  proposed  passed 
almost  unanimously,  with  some  vorbal  alterations. 

As  regards  aroomotry,  tho  conference,  in  terms  of  the 
report  prepared  by  M.  Do  Baumauor,  resolve*!  th  it, 
for  international  transactions  concerning  liquids,  the 
same  system  of  areometrical  gradations  be  employed  in 
all  countries.  It  is  desirable  that  tho  special  scales  em- 
ployed for  different  liquids  be  diicimal,  and  based  either 
on  dcmilitres  or  Bpeeific  volumes.  The  conference  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  tho  centigrade  thermometer,  ns 
well  as  the  metric  scale  of  the  barometer,  be  generally 
adopted. 

Wo  must  now  turn  our  attention  ti  the  Diplomatic 
Conference,  which  was  bell  about  the  sitne  time  at  the 
ITorcign-ofliee,  especially  about  intertiaiiotiul  cAm^  '. 

I  liave  alreidy  .•*»-<(-» J  that  Frame,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Sw/^riind,  towards  tho  on  1  of  1805,  concl  [tided 
among  thems -elves  a  monetary  treaty,  the  negotia- 
tion of  which  id  greatly  due  to  31.  do  Farieu,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  Member  of  the 
Institute.  And  it  wis  with  the  view  of  extending 
the  provision*  of  thit  treaty  to  other  countries 
that  tho  Diplomatic  Conference  was  summoned. 
The  two  conferences  differed  essentially  in  their 
constitution,  though  their  ultimate  object  in  reality 
was  one  and  the  same.  Tho  Diplomatic  Conference 
was  attended  by  official  delegates  nominated  by 
tho  different  governments,  and  having  first  been  pre- 
sided over  by  M.  Moustior,  tho  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  then  by  31.  de  Farieu,  was  afterwards, 
by  decree  of  the  Emperor,  placed  under  tho  presi- 
dency of  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Napoleon. 
The  conference  was  opened  on  th;?  17th  of  June, 
on  tho  6th  of  July,  1 8(>7 ;  and,  instead  of 
any  resolutions  previously  prepared  by  a  com- 
the  conferenco  first  agreed  'upon  a  /fuettioiwaire, 
or  a  scries  of  points  to  be  discussed,  and  then  entered 
deliberately  on  tho  questions  embraced,  each  member 
speaking  and  voting  affirmatively  or  negatively  on  tho 
alternative  submitted.  Tho  first  question  was,  What  is 
tho  best  me  ins  to  roalizo  tho  uniform  system  of  money  ? 
Is  it  by  the  creation  of  a  system  altogether  new,  inde- 
pendent of  thf!  existing  systems,  and,  in  that  case, 
what  should  be  the  basis  of  that  system ;  or,  by  a 
mutu  d  co-ordin  ttioa  of  tho  existing  systems,  having 
rcgurd  to  the  scientific  advantages  of  certain  types  and 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  hive  adopted  them  ;  and, 
in  that  caste,  which  monetiry  system  should  bo  princi- 
pally taken  into  account,  subject  to  any  improvement  of 
which  it  may  bo  capable  ?  Here,  too,  as  in  the  other 
conference,  some  mombcrs,  especially  from  Belgium,  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  a  system  entirely  new,  but,  after 
some  discussion,  tho  congress  voted  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  second  alternative,  adding  that  the  system 
agreed  upon  by  the  Monetary  Convention  of  1863  should 
be  tho  one  principally  to  bo  taken  under  consideration. 

The  next  question  referred  to  the  stmdard,  and  having 
regard  to  the  decided  advance  made  overywhorc  towards 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
sol  red,  with  the  exception  of  tho  representatives  of  tho 
Netherlands,  "  That  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  the 
desired  uniformity,  or  oven  a  partial  coincidence,  on  tho 
basis  and  on  condition  of  the  exclusive  adoption  of  a 
silver  standard,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  attain  it  on  tho 
basis  of  a  gold  standard,  allowing  each  state  to  preserve 
the  silver  standard  in  a  transitory  manner.  Tho  latter 
condition  being  necessary  for  states  such  as  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  silver  standard 
alone  is  still  maintained."  Then  a  resolution  was  added 
supported  by  all  the  representatives  except  thoso  of 
and  the  Netherlands,  "  That  the  advantage  of 


international! ty  which  tho  coinage  taken  for  common 
standard  would  possess,  is  not  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  iU  being  maintained  in  circulation  in  all  the  stit  -.n, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  stipulate  that,  in  the  countries 
which  continue  to  uso  th  >  silver  standard  only,  and  iu 
tho*o  which  h  ivc  a  double  standard,  th"  relation  between 
";old  and  silver  should  not  be  established  on  too  low  a 
to  'ting,  in  order  to  givo  due  facility  for  tho  practical 
introduction  of  th"  gold  coinage.'"  It  appears  that  at 
present  the  relation  of  gold  t>  stiver  in  Prussia  is  1  to 
151  5,  in  .Spain  as  I  to  1548,  in  France  as  I  to  15-51), 
ami  in  the  United  States  as  1  to  10,  about. 

The  congress  then  entered  on  the  difficult  question  of 
the  common  denominator,  and,  having  first  unani- 
mously agreed  that,  for  the  success  of  the  monetary 
unification  it  is  n -ecsstry  to  iix  typ.-s  h  iving  a  common 
denominator  for  the  weight  of  the  gold  coin,  with  an 
identical  fineness  of  f6  fine,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority 
of  li  against  2,  the  representatives  of  Kn^land  ami 
Sweden  having  voted  against,  and  those  of  Km»ia, 
Bavaria,  Bad  n,  Wurtemburir.  and  Fh  ds*ium  having 
abstiiiud  from  voting,  "  That  the  common  denomina- 
tion should  bo  the  piece  of  5  francs.  Though  nwiiv 
memhers  spoke  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  tie- 
dollar  to  5  francs,  and  of  the  p  >und  sterling  to  25 
francs,  M.  Wallenberg,  tho  delegate  from  Sweden, 
preferred  the  10  francs  in  gold;  and  31.  de  Pari'-u 
himself  said  that  that  piece  would  be  specially  con- 
venient to  France,  since  she  would  only  require  to 
change  the  place  of  tho  comma  to  express  the  new  unit, 
whilst,  moreover,  tho  piece  of  It)  francs,  under  the 
name  of  ducat,  a  piece  of  about  the  same  value,  hud  once 
a  universal  circulation. 

As  regards  the  reduction  of  the  pound  to  25  francs. 
Prof.  Graham,  tho  master  of  the  31  int.  stated  that  even  if 
it  was  true  that  the  difference  of  20  centimes  was  in- 
cluded within  tho  limits  of  tolerance,  it  is,  nevcrtheb  ss, 
a  fact  tliat  the  English  Government  considers  itself 
bound  in  honour  not  to  tako  advantage  of  it.  There 
would,  therefore,  bo  much  inconvenience  in  having 
in  circulation  sovereigns  of  25-20  should  tho  issue 
of  new  sovereigns  reduced  to  25  francs  be  resolved 
upon,  and  a  rc-coinago  would  be  necessary.  In  his 
opinion,  if  the  piece  of  10  francs  wore  adopted,  it 
would  havo  on  advantage  over  the  piece  of  five 
francs.  It  was  then  agreed  by  nil,  except  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Wurtcmburg,  who  ab- 
stained from  voting,  "That  it  would  be  us  ful  that  the 
typos  of  coinage  determined  by  the  Monetiry  Conven- 
tion of  the  23rd  December,  1805,  bhould  be,  in  the 
interest  of  unification,  and,  consequently,  of  reciprocity, 
completed  by  new  types,  as  per  example  of  25  francs.' ' 
But  when  tho  proposal  was  mado  that  a  piece  of  fifteen 
francs  bo  also  added,  tho  representatives  of  only  seven 
countries  voted  in  favour  of  it,  those  of  seven  cjuntrics 
voted  against  it,  and  those  of  six,  iueluding  Great 
Britain,  abstained  from  voting.  It  was  then  unanimously 
agroe  l  that  the  measures  which  may  bo  adopted  by  tho 
governments  of  the  different  states  in  order  to  modify 
their  respective  monetary  systems,  in  accordance  with 
tho  basis  indicated  by  tho  conference,  should  bo  made  as 
much  as  possible  tho  subject  of  diplomatic  conventions. 
That  soon  after  tho  reception  of  the  answers  which  may 
bo  given  by  tho  different  states  to  tho  official  communi- 
cation which  will  be  made  to  them  of  the  labours  of  the 
conference  by  the  French  Government,  that  government 
may,  if  necessary,  call  another  conference.  But  as  to 
the  time  by  which  such  answer  should  bo  given,  the 
representatives  of  ten  countries  voted  that  it  bo  given 
before  the  first  of  February  next ;  thoso  of  five  voted  that 
it  bo  given  before  tho  first  of  October,  1807  ;  those  of  the 
United  States  voted  for  the  15th  of  May,  1868 ;  and  thoso 
ofGrcat  Britain  for  tho  first  of  June,  1808  ;  the  repre- 
sentative* of  Franco  and  Spain  hiving  abstained  from 
voting.  In  substance,  the  resolutions  of  both  conferences 
perfectly  agree,  the  principal  recommendation  cptisistinx? 
in  taking  advantage  of  tho  particular  position  in  whi  h 
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the  five-franc  piece  stands  towards  tho  dollar  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tho  pound  sU-rling. 

It  now  remain*  for  mc  to  consider  tho  position  in 
which  this  country  is  placed  in  relation  to  thoso  two 
conferences.  Officially,  I  may  say  tho  United  Kingdom 
is  in  no  way  pledged  by  their  resolution,  the  govern- 
ment having  maintained  itself  almost  altogether  passive 
as  regards  the  one  and  tho  other.  The  conference  of 
the  Palais  de  1' Industrie  owed  its  origination  to  the 
Metric  Committee  of  the  British  Association  and  the 
British  branch  of  the  International  Association  ;  and  in 
tho  International  Committee)  no  official  member  was 
deputed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  though  the 
British  Commission  was  nominally,  at  least,  represented 
in  it.  At  the  Diplomatic  Conference,  tho  Master  of 
the  Mint  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  though  officially 
deputed,  were  expressly  precluded  from  in  any  way 
binding  this  country  to  any  course.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
vain  to  imagine  that  this  country  can  remain  indifferent 
to  what  is  passing  in  all  tho  rest  of  the  world ;  and  it 
would  be  far  bettor  for  her  to  place  herself,  by  a  spon- 
taneous and  generous  policy,  at  the  head  of  those  measures 
which  tend  to  improvements  in  human  society,  than  to 
lag  behind  till  necessity  and  sclf-intorest  compel  her  to 
accept  what  is  already  irrevocably  settled.  Tho  mea- 
sures advocated  by  these  conferences  affect  on  tho  ono 
hand  our  entire  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  on 
the  other  tho  basis  of  our  coinage  and  our  entire  system 
of  accountancy.  As  regards  weights  and  measures,  the 
only  course  left  is  the  early  introduction  of  the  metric 
system,  pure  and  simple,  as  it  exists  in  tho  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  different  .States  of  America. 
The  Act  of  18G1,  which  renders  the  uso  of  it  permis- 
sive in  this  country,  is  manifestly  imperfect.  It  is 
simply  of  a  negative  character,  removing  tho  previous 
illegality.  It  does  not  provido  for  standards,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  any  ono  could  actually  use  the 
metric  weights  and  measures,  since  they  cannot  bo 
stamped.  What  is  wanted  is  a  more  definite  measure, 
preparing  the  way  for  tho  early  substitution  of  the 
metric  system,  for  the  present  uncouth,  complicated, 
and  conflicting  practice.  In  other  countries  tho  law 
provided  that  after  three,  five,  or  ten  yearn'  time,  for 
preparation,  it  should  become  compulsory;  and  I  am 
satisfied  a  similar  method  must  be  adopted  in  this 
country,  if  wo  wish  the  reform  to  bo  introduced  in  our 
time  at  least.  Meanwhile,  the  introduction  of  the  system 
should  certainly  bo  encouraged  in  all  the  schools,  and  de- 
manded in  all  schools  receiving  grants  from  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  an  examination  in  tho  same  should  also  bo 
required  of  teachers  in  tho  Normal  Schools,  and  candi- 
dates for  Government  certificates.    Let  ns  hopo  that  to  be  universal,  it  being  a  fact  that  already  100  millions 
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ing  system  prevalent  in  almost  every  other  European 
country.  With  a  unit  so  large,  requiring  three 
docimal  fractions  in  all  accounts,  the  best  advantages 
of  the  decimal  system,  viz.,  tho  brevity  an  1  saving 
of  time,  are  practically  lost.  Lastly,  not  to  mention 
more  difficulties  and  objections,  the  counting  of  every 
sum  less  than  a  pound  by  mils  seems  to  mo  exceedingly 
awkward  and  complicated.  The  main  advantage  ever 
adduced  in  favour  of  retaining  the  pound  as  a  unit  is 
that  it  is  universally  known  in  the  trading  ami  banking 
circles  of  the  world,  that  it  is  associated  in  this  country 
with  every  calculation  of  value,  and  that  it  is  a  well- 
defined  and  invariable  value.  But  if  all  European  and 
American  countries  enter  the  convention  on  the  terms 
of  the  conference,  the  pound  will  be  tho  coin  leist  known 
in  Europe.  There  would  doubtless  bo  much  inconveni- 
ence in  changing  tho  unit  of  value,  but  the  difficulty  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  And  as  for  tho  invariability  in  tho 
value  of  the  sovereign,  the  same  will  apply  to  any  coin 
which  may  be  letrally  declared  bv  this  country  as  tho 
unit  of  accounts.  These  arc  some  of  tho  many  obstacles  to 
our  adopting  the  plan  of  reducing  tho  pound  to  25  franca, 
and  making  that  the  unit  of  a  decimal  system  for  this 
country.  But  there  is  another  plan,  which  appears  to  be 
far  preferable,  viz.,  tho  taking  of  tho  gold  pieco  of  ten 
francs,  equivalent  to  100  pence  of  present  money,  as  a 
unit.  The  present  penny  is  practically  tho  samo  in 
value  as  tho  ten  centimes.  Let  a  gold  pieco  repre- 
senting ono  hundred  pence,  which  might  be  called 
a  ducat,  bo  issued  and  coined  of  tho  exact  value  of 
;  ten  francs.  Let  this  coin  for  a  timo  bo  put  in  circula- 
j  tion  as  a  token  only,  or  as  a  coin  of  convenience,  in 
which  manner  it  would  mako  no  difference  if  ita 
real  value  be  slightly  inferior  to  its  nominal  value, 
and  let  every  encouragement  be  given  to  use  this 
hundred-pence  piece  as  a  unit.  Should  it  prove  popu- 
lar and  convenient,  a  ten-pence  pieco  might  also  bo 
issued,  to  take  eventually  tho  place  of  the  present  shil- 
ling ;  nnd  when  tho  time  comes  for  tho  ultimate  declara- 
tion of  tho  ducat  as  the  unit  of  value,  the  exact  relation 
of  the  same  to  the  sovereign  would  bo  fixed,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sovereign  and  tho  ducat  would  be 
duly  allowed  in  exchange. 

The  convenience  of  this  method  is  very  decided. 
It  would  bo  strietly  decimal.  It  would  bo  plain  and 
simplo  for  computation.  In  a  ten-ducat  piece,  equiva- 
lent to  one  hundred  francs,  we  should  have  an  excellent 
coin  of  accounts  for  large  transactions,  as  in  the  tenth 
of  a  penny  we  might,  if  required,  have  a  coin  adapted 
to  the  most  minute  business  of  life  ;  and,  above  all,  it 
would  place  us  on  an  exact  level  with  the  system  likely 


during  tho  next  session  of  Parliament  some  measures  may 
be  introduced  for  bringing  this  important  object  to 
some  practical  issue. 

As  regards  coins,  tho  proceedings  of  tho  conference 
have  greatly  simplified  the  question  by  leaving  us  the 
only  alternative  as  to  tho  mode  of  adapting  either  the 
gold  piece  cf  five  francs,  or  any  of  its  multiples,  to 
British  coinage.  To  mv  mind,  a  gold  unit  of  five 
francs,  or  4s.  2d.,  is  decidedly  too  low  ;  tho  choice  lies 
between  reducing  tho  sovereign  to  23  francs  or  taking 
the  10  francs  ns  a  now  unit.  The  reduction  of  tho 
sovereign  to  25  francs  is  connected  with  tho  following 
difficulties.  Tho  difference  between  2.1  francs  and  25-20 
francs  may  appear  small,  vet  it  cannot  lie  ignored  in 
making  that  arrangement.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
many  sovereigns  now  circulate  under  weight.  "  Tho 
Government  docs  not  recognise  it ;  nor  could  we  declare 
that  to  be  25  francs  which  is  in  effect  25  20  francs.  A  new 
coinage  would  be  necessary,  and  in  that  caso  either  wo 
should  havein  circulation  twokindsof  sovereigns.differing 
very  slightly  in  value,  or  wo  should  need  to  have  resort 
to  the  issue  of  a  pound  noto  to  assist  the  withdrawal  of 
tho  largo  number  of  sovereigns  now  in  circulation. 
With  tho  sovereign  as  a  unit  there  would  never 
e  an  easy  analogy  between  ours  and  the  ono  lead- 


of  people  have  accepted  it,  and  probably  100  millions 
more  will  adhere  to  it  almost  immediately. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  dogmatic  in  propounding  such  a  plan. 
I  only  suggest  it  for  serious  consideration,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly encouraged  in  thinking  that  it  does  in  a  great 
measure  accord  with  many  of  tho  most  valuablo  sug- 
gestions made  to  this  Society  some  ten  years  ago.  In 
the  preference  thus  given  to  tho  ton  francs  rather  than 
to  the  25  francs,  1  speak  my  own  mind  only,  the  Metric 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  and  the  Council  of 
tho  International  Association  having  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion on  tho  subject.  I  am  strongly  convinced,  however, 
that  tho  schome  is  not  only  sound  and  practical,  but  tho 
only  one  likely  to  prove  in  the  end  successful  and  perma- 
nent. The  time  has  come  when  some  decisive  measure  must 
bo  taken ,  ller  Majesty's  Government  ha  vi  n  g to  gi  ve  answer 
on  tho  subject  at  least  not  later  than  Juno  next.  Tho 
action  of  the  Government  will  probably  bo  either  to 
movo  for  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  to 
nominate  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the  question. 
Whntcver  method  may  be  preferred,  let  us  hopo  that  tho 
inquiry  will  bo  instituted  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  with 
an  intention  to  come  to  practical  and  final  conclusions. 
As  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Napoleon  said  to  the 
conference,  "  Let  us  keep  always  before  our  eyes  tho 
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°bject  at  which  we  aim.  Let  as  think  that  the  public 
expects  a  rosult  from  our  conference,  and  lot  us  ondeavour 
to  remove  toe  objection  that  commissions  and  conferences 
always  remain  sterile  of  results.  We  should  see  that 
oar  meetings  should  not  end  in  an  able  report,  and  in  a 
barren  pleading  for  tho  cause  of  unity  ;  but,  that  they 
aim  U>  realise  a  practical  result." 

In  laying  this  important  subject  before  the  Society,  I 
know  I  apeak  to  men  who,  while  alive  to  all  tho  difficul- 
ty* which  necessarily  surround  every  social  reform,  are 
not  easily  deterred  by  them  from  advocating  or  promot- 
ing what  they  doem  to  be  a  useful  and  substantial  im- 
provement.   The  moment  is  most  opportune  for  remov- 
ing one  more  of  those  barriers  which  hinder  and  arrest 
international  intercourse.    Shall  England  refuse  to  lend 
her  helping  hand  f   Her  influence  is  enormous.    At  her 
bidding  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  people. 
Will  she  resist  the  tide  of  social  progress  ?   There  was  a 
time  when,  surrounded  by  the  stormy  deep,  she  deemed 
herwelf  independent  of  what  was  passing  in  other  coun- 
tries.   Uut  »ae  now  feels  that  she  belongs  to  the  great 
European  family,  and  that  she  is  bound  up  with  the 
social  and  political  interests  of  other  states.    To  stand 
aside,  when  all  other  nations  are  intent  upon  a  reform  of 
•o  practical  a  character  as  the  one  now  advocated,  would 
be  derogatory  to  her  position.    Whatever  bo  her  power 
and  influence  in  the  commercial  and  monetary  world, 
England  must  remember  that  tho  world  is  marching  on- 
ward  in  the  path  of  progress,  that  Eppur  $i  mw>re  is  the 
motto  engraven  on  every  object  in  tho  world  of  matter 
and  mind,  and  that  her  highest  and  noblest  prerogative 
is  and  will  ever  tie  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  all  mea- 
sures which  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  civilisation 
and  science  throughout  the  world. 


throughout  tho  world,  it  would  ultimately  b 


tho 


monetary  unit.  With  regard  to  tho  conference  which 
had  lately  been  sitting  on  this  subject,  he  took  exception 
to  the  term  "  diplomatic"  given  to  it  by  Professor  L-  vi. 
He  (Sir.  Hendriks)  was  not  aware  that  any  member  of 
that  conference!  held  any  diplomatic  status,  except  tho 
representative  of  tho  Turkish  Government,  who  was 
selected  solely  for  his  special  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  was  a  conference  invited  by  the  French  Government, 
the  members  of  which  wore  to  be  nominated  by  somo 
twenty  states,  no  did  not  agree  with  the  learned  pro- 
fessor in  thinking  that  tho  5-fr.inc  piece  was  in  any  way 
recommended  by  that  conference,  because  in  their  reso- 
lution they  spoke  of  tho  5-franc  piece  as  a  common 
denominator  of  tho  coins  of  the  convention.  It*  they 
took  a  survey  of  the  chiof  coins  of  the  European 
nations,  they  would  bo  found  to  be  multiples  of  3  francs. 
Thus,  from  the  following  table  it  would  he  seen  that  in 
England  tho  pouul  sterling  would  be  a  multiple  of 
5  francs  ;  and  tho  same  would  bo  the  case  in  the  other 
countries :  — 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.  Hevdtuks  said  it  was  either  his  misfortune  or 
obtuseness  not  to  be  able  to  appreciate  his  friend  Pro- 
fessor Levi's  paper,  with  tho  exception  of  tho  exordium 
and  the  peroration,  quite  as  much  as  somo  persons  pre- 
sent would  no  doubt  appreciate  it.  He  had  tho  misfor- 
tune to  differ  from  ultnOBt  every  one  of  Prof.  Levi's 
conclusions.  It  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Hendriks)  that  a 
good  deal  of  prominenco  had  been  given  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  on  the  decimal  ques- 
tion, more,  he  thought,  than  they  were  entitled  to.  That 
Royal  Commission  was  composed  of  only  three  gentlomcn, 
one  of  whom,  from  ago  or  somo  other  circumstances, 
thought  tit  t>>  retire  ;  another  was  a  banker,  who  stated,  at 
a  meeting  held  some  time  previously,  that  he  had  made  his 
money  under  the  old  system,  and  who,  therefore,  not 
peculiarly  biassed  in  its  favour ;  and  tho  third  was  a 
member  of  Parliament,  who  saw  nothing  further  in 
favour  of  the  decimal  sy-tem  of  coinago  than  that  it 
might  bo  very  convenient  to  inexperienced  travellers 
on  tho  Continent.  Ho  submitted  tho  conclusions, 
arrived  at  under  such  circumstances,  wore  not  of  groat 
importance.  Ho  contrasted  with  them  tho  resolutions 
which  were  come  to  by  a  commission  which  recently  sat 
in  Austria  with  reference  to  the  projected  change.  That 
commission  was  composed  of  twenty-two  gentlemen 
drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  und  all  of 
those  persons  were  well  qualified  to  deal  with  tho  subject 
referred  to  them.  That  commission  unanimously  re- 
solved in  favour  of  joining  tho  conventon  referred  to  by 
Prof.  Levi,  und  adopting  tho  2  3- franc  piece  as  tho  unit. 
France  was  about  to  issue  a  23-franc  piece,  and  ho  be- 
lieved this  coin  would  be  tho  future  international  pound 
sterling.  He  felt  certain,  notwithstanding  tho  favour 
with  which  the  10-franc  piece  was  regarded  by  Professor 
Levi,  the  pound  sterling,  associated  as  it  was  with  tho 
commercial  transactions  of  a  thousand  years ;  current  as 
it  was  in  all  our  colonies ;  current  as  it  was  by  several 
foreign  countries  having  adopted  it, — Portugal  amongst 
— i ;  speaking,  as  it  did,  a  universal  language 
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Now,  he  could  not  conceive  any  proposition  which  could 
lc.<8  approve  itself  to  a  practical  set  of  men  liko  English- 
men, than  to  have  a  coinago  of  a  10-frane  piece.  It  was 
notorious  to  those  who  hod  given  attention  to  monetary 
matters  that  tho  wear  and  tear  of  small  coins  was  great  r 
and  moro  costly  than  that  of  larger  coins ;  and  he 
thought  the  learned  professor  had  eonfustd  what  he  re- 
commended ns  a  coin  of  account  with  a  e  an  of  circu- 
altion.  In  EnglanJ,  the  pound  sterling  had  the  a  1- 
I  vantage  of  a  unit,  convenient  both  for  circulation  and 
account ;  ami  he  could  assure  the  meeting,  from  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  this  country  was  envied 
in  tho  possession  of  thiB  unit  by  most  foreign  nations. 
All  they  had  to  do,  to  bring  tho  pound  starling  into 
strict  union  with  this  convention,  was  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  gold  in  tho  sovoroign  to  the  extent  of  032 
thousandths  of  a  grain.  It  might  seem  an  infraction  of 
public  faith  to  reduco  tho  weight  of  our  coinage  in 
any  degree,  but  tho  amount  was  so  smnll  that  he  con- 
sidered the  effect  would  bo  innpprccia blc.  We  might 
take  examples  from  other  countries— countries  quite 
anxious  as  ourselves  in  keeping  faith  with  the  national 
credit ;  as  Uolland,  who  hid  never  been  accused  of  break- 
ing faith,  in  1831  made  a  difference  of  far  greater 
amount  without  giving  rise  to  any  practical  incon- 
venience. Tho  difference  there  made  was  three  times  as 
great  as  that  which  would  bo  required  in  this  country. 
In  America— and  no  one  would  accuse  that  country  of 
any  desire  to  repudiate  ita  obligations—  public  men  were 
very  ready  to  advocate  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the 
value  of  the  gold  dollitr  by  nearly  four  times  the  amount 
which  was  required  in  this  country  in  tho  ease  of  the 
sovereign,  and  yet  we  could  not  regard  America  ns  a 
country  nationally  advocating  repudiation.  And,  again, 
we  found  tho  Coin  circulating  in  this  country  was  re- 
duced by  wear  and  tear  nearly  to  tho  vnluo  of  tho  23- 
 Mr.  Hendrita  noticed  that  Prof.  Graham 
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stated  that  the  ordinary  we.ir  and  tear  was  not  so  great 
as  to  bring  it  exactly  to  tho  20-franc  piece,  hut 
there  was  no  precise  information  before  tho  public 
on  that  point.  He  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  in- 
formation  from  the  Bank  of  England  as  to  the 
actual  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin  in  circulation. 
Their  opinion  was  scarcely  reliable,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
derived  from  a  partial  and  incomplete  experience.  It 
was  well  known  that  if  light  coin  was  taken  to  tho  Bank 
it  would  bo  at  once  separated  from  that  of  full  weight, 
and  at  once  defaced.  With  this  knowledge,  no  one 
intentionally  took  light  coin  to  tho  Bank  of  England. 
It  was  taken  to  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  and 
thus  kept  in  circulation  ;  and  thus  millions  of  coins  were 
constantly  circulating  in  tho  country  which  were  of 
much  lighter  character  than  the  experienco  of  the 
Bank  of  England  would  admit,  and,  in  hia  opinion, 
depreciated  to  an  extent  which  would  assimilate  them 
to  the  proposed  coin  of  tho  convention.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  degreo  of  "tolerance"  allowed  at  tho  Mint  which 
persons  were  scarcely  aware  of.  Persons  might  think 
they  got  the  exact  number  of  grains  of  gold,  but  that 
was  not  so.  They  might  think  in  a  thousand  sove- 
reigns they  got  the  full  amount  of  gold,  but  in  reality 
they  only  got  the  value  of  £993  and  a  fraction.  Even 
assuming  the  current  coin  was  a  little  above  tho  valuo 
of  the  20-franc  piece,  that  would  enable  tho  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  the  new  coinage  of  tho  26-francs 
with   facility.     With  regard  to  the  injustice  to  the 

r»ent  holders  of  money,  he  thought  tho  effect  would 
infinitesimal.    Every*  man  was  a  debtor  as  well  as  a 
creditor.    If  ho  was  a  greater  debtor  than  creditor,  it 
would  be  t>>  his  advantage  to  pay  in  light  coin.  He 
hoped  he  should  not  be  understood*  as  in  any  way  advo- 
cating the  debasement  of  our  coin  ;  but  when  there  was  a 
great  national  object  to  be  effected— with  our  30  mil- 
lions of  population  in  England,  our  10  millions  in  our 
colonies,  and  our  130  millions  in  India,  and  having 
advanced  posts  of  civilization  in  all  parte  of  the  world, 
it  was  desirable  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  join  in  the 
convention,  which  already  included  in  its  numbers  100 
millions  of  people  ;  and  he  thought  that  we  might  fairly 
make  some  smull  sacrifice  to  enable  us  to  do  so.  It 
might  be  asked  why  should  not  the  representatives  nt  • 
the  convention  have  agreed  to  adopt  our  coinage  as  the  1 
standard  unit  ?  the  answer  wag  they  have  probably  half  [ 
as  mueh  again  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  as  wo  have ;  | 
fur  during  tho  last  sixteen  yenrs,  since  tho  discovery  of  1 
Califomian  and  Australian  gold,  the  coinage  of  foreign 
gold  pieces  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
£120,000,000  sterling  ;  and  gold  had,  to  a  great  extent,  [ 
taken  the  place  of  silver  in  continental  currency.  We 
ought  not,  he  submitted,  to  object  to  alter  our"  system  1 
a  little  to  meet  tho  foreign  views  of  the  subject. 
The  nations  which  formerly  coined  silver  in  the  pro- 
portion of  15 J  to  1,  were  now  reducing  the  relative  ! 
propoitiun   between   their  gold  and  silver  coinage,! 
and,    following    the    example    of    England,  were 
making  silver  coins  mere  tokens.     He  thought  there 
were  solid  grounds  for  adhering  to  tho  pound  sterling  as 
the  sy.-tuu  for  tho  future.    With  regard  to  the  metrical 
Bye  tern  of  weights  and  measures,  that  was  no  doubt  a 
subject  of  equal  importance  with  coinage ;  but  that  was 
not  quite-  the  question  of  the  evening.     The  real 
question  waa  the  practical  means  by  which  this  country 
mi-ht  join  in  this  international  convention.    All  the 
otluT  great  nations  were  joining  in  it,  and  we  should  bo 
in  the  ungraceful  position  of  being  tho  last  to  enter  it. 
He  had  in  his  possession  the  model,  from  tho  French 
mint,  of  the  intended  new  20-franc  piece,  which  was 
exactly  24  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  this  would  meet 
the  metrical  system.    He  could  not  understand  why  the 
friends  of  tho  metrical  system  saw  anything  in  the 
20 -franc  piece  more  antagonistic  to  that  system  gen 


^ly  than  they  did  in  tho  20-franc,  tht       ?  ; 
'-franc  system.    Ho  begged  to 
■c  piece,  advocated  by  Professor  Levi,  would 


point  out  that  the 


simply  be  an  impossibility  for  tho  people  of  this  country 
to  understand.  They  might  understand  the  Napoleon  or 
tho  franc  as  the  unit ;  and  thoy  did  understand  tho 
pound  sterling.  He  had  that  afternoon  endeavoured  to 
reduce  to  tho  shortest  rule  tho  mothod  by  which  the 
10-franc  piece  could  bo  converted  into  pounds  sterling, 
and  rice  vcr*A  ;  but  he  thought  it  would  bo  extremely 
difficult  for  tho  public  generally  to  adopt.  The  10-franc 
piece  =  8  shillings  =  £0*4  or  \  —  4  florins.  Therefore, 
to  convert  the  pound  sterling  and  its  sub-divisions  into 
10-franc  pieces,  those  who  axe  unacquainted  with  decimals 
must  first  divide  by  6,  and  then  multiply  by  %  or 
else,  if  acquainted  with  decimals,  they  most  multiply  by 
•4,  after  converting  the  sub-divisions  of  tho  pound  into 
decimal  fractions;  and  vice  rertA,  as  £1  is  equal  to 
25  francs,  or  2 \  10-fr.  pieces,  therefore,  to  convert  tho 
10-franc  piece  and  its  sub-divisions  into  pounds  sterling, 
those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  docimals  must  divide 
the  number  of  10-franc  pieces  by  2$,  which  they  can 
only  accomplish  by  multiplying  by  2,  and  then  dividing 
bv  5,  or  else,  if  acquainted  with  decimals,  thoy  most 
divide  the  10-franc  piece  and  its  sub-divisions  decimally, 
stated  by  2-5.  He  thought  tho  use  of  the  10-franc 
piece,  as  proposed  bv  Professor  Levi,  was  beset  with 
such  difficulties  as  'to  render  its  adoption  all  but 
impossible. 

Mr.  Fellows  remarked  that  he  was  in  tho  unhappy 
condition  of  disagreeing  both  with  the  learnod  professor 
who  had  read  the  paper,  and  also  to  some  extent  with 
tho  last  speaker.  The  former  gentleman  had  overlooked 
one  or  two  important  points  with  regard  to  tho  introduc- 
tion of  the  decimal  system  of  coinage  in  this  country. 
He  had  assumed  that  there  would  not  bo  the  same  dif- 
ference between  the  English  now  ducat  and  the  French 
coinago  that  there  would  bo  bctweon  the  new  sovereign 
and  the  existing  25  francs.  But  there  would,  in  fact,  bo 
exactly  the  same  difference.  It  would  be  this— if  the 
now  ducat  wcro  exactly  100  pence,  of  course  it  would  bo 
as  100  was  to  240 ;  so  that  240  new  ducats  woul  1  bo 
equal  to  100  sovereigns.  Wc  should  have  to  mako  an 
alteration  of  2d.  in  tho  pound  to  bring  our  present 
sovereign  to  be  equal  with  the  25  francs,  and  we  should 
have  to  make  the  same  proportionate  alteration  in  tho 
100  pence.  Therefore,  tho  difficulty  with  regard  to 
making  the  system  international  was  equal  both  in 
Professor  Levi's  system  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Hondriks. 

Professor  Levi  said  there  were  two  operations  sug- 
gested in  bis  plan.  At  first  let  the  lOOd.  bo  a  subsidiary 
coin,  and  when  the  time  came  to  make  the  difference  the 
twopence  could  easily  be  allowed  for. 

Mr.  Fellows — Then  Professor  Levi  proposed  that  the 
new  ducat  should  pass  as  100d.,  which  would  only  bo 
worth  99d.  [Professor  Levi— As  a  suWdiary  coin.] 
It  would  appear  to  have  one  value,  but  it  was  really 
another  valuo.  He  could  not  understand  n  course  moro 
opposed  to  true  monetary  principles  than  that  Professor 
Levi  argued  for.  If  it  was  to  be  simply  regarded  ns  a 
token  it  was  a  different  thing,  then  there  was  no  necessity 
for  making  it  exactly  equal  to  the  French  ten  francs,  as 
our  penny  was  merely  n  token.  He  conceived  Prof.  Levi 
had  made  another  mistake  in  saying  that  the  penny  was 
equal  to  10  centimes.  There  was  the  same  proportional 
difference  between  tho  10  centimes  and  the  penny  as 
there  was  between  tho  present  sovereign  and  the  pro- 
posed new  sovereign ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  all 
the  copper  coins  were  tokens.  Tho  penny  represented 
the  240th  part  of  a  pound  ;  it  was  the  same  as  a  note. 
Tho  £5  hank-note  represented  the  value  of  five  golden 
sovereigns,  and  all  tnc  other  coins  were  merely  tokens 
in  connection  with  it.  Passing  from  that  subject,  he 
thought  they  could  not  well  consider  this  question  with- 
out dividing  it  into  two  parts  :  there  was  the  question  of 
decimalization  and  tho  question  of  making  it  inter- 
national. It  was  as  easy  to  mako  the  pound  sterling 
international,  as  it  wns  to  make  the  learned  professor's 
unit  international.  Thcro  would  be  the  same  change 
required  with  the  ono  as  with  the  othor,  and  it  was 
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the  samrt  with  the  dollar.    If  wo  coined  a  piece  equal 
to  100  half-pennies,  we  could  have  the  dollar,  or  five- 
shilling  piece.     There  would  be  the  same  proportion 
af  alteration  in  Prof.  Levi's  as  in  Mr.  Hondriks'  prin- 
ciple.   With  regard  to  decimalization,  ho  thought  tho 
principle  to  be  adopted  was  to  begin  with  tho  smallest 
coin,  which  practice  had  shown  to  be  tho  least  neces- 
sary Cor  practical  use,  and  below  which  we  ought  not 
to  go.     The  farthing  in  this  country  had  been  found 
the  least  practical  coin  of  England,  and  as  such  entered 
into  accounts,  as  well  as  into  the  prices  of  various 
articles.    It  did  not  follow  because  we  went  no  lower 
than  tho  farthing  it  was  not  wise  to  do  so  in  other  coun- 
tries.   Each  country  must  choose  for  itself.    He  thought 
Mr.  Hendriks'  remarks  showed  that  the  sovereign  was 
about  the  right  value  for  the  highest  coin,  and  the  great 
popularity  of  that  coin  abroad  was  because  it  so  nearly 
coincided  with  definite  proportions  of  existing  coins,  and 
was  of  convenient  size  for  ordinary  transactions.  In 
decimalizing,  ho  maintained  that  the  French  and  Ame- 
rican, system,  and  all  those  which  he  was  acquainted 
■with,  had  started  at  the  wrong  end.    They  had  placed 
\Erte  cart  before  the  horse.    He  submitted  we  ought  to 
treat  our  coin,  weights  and  measures  as  wo  do  our 
numeration—  begin  with  the  lowest  and  increase  by  tons 
npw.ards.    It  was  wrong  to  call  the  hundredth  of  a 
dollur  a  cent.    So  with  the  pound  and  mil  system, 
it  was  wrong,  to  begin  with  the  pound.    We  should 
tiko  tho  farthing,  then  a  coin  of  ten  farthings,  and  then 
100  farthings,  and  then  1,000  farthings,  to  represent 
the  pound,  and  so  with  the  French  and  American 
coinage.     In  addition  to  the  difficulties  inherent  to 
any  change  of  this  kind,  there  was  imposed,  he  said,  tho 
difficulty  of  reorganising  the  whole  of  the  Post-office, 
Customs,  and  Excise  transactions  of  the  country, 
which    would   load   to   interminablo   disputes,  from 
the  introduction  of  tho  pound  and  mil,  instead  of 
the  farthing,  and  with  regard  to  all  printed  prices 
throughout  the  country  the  same  alteration  would  occur; 
but  beginning  with  the  farthing,  and  having  a  coin 
whieh  we  could  use,  it  could  bo  employed  in  all  transac- 
tions of  trade,  and  they  could  mete  it  decimally,  or  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.    That  was  tho  system  he 
proposed :  and  it  might  be  made  international.  To 
bgin  with  the  pound,  and  go  down  to  the  farthing,  ho 
considered  was  wrong,  as  also  going  so  low  as  the  half- 
tirihing.    He  concluded  by  expressing  his  obligations  to 
Professor  Levi  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  this  subject  before  tho  meeting. 

Judge  Manockjeb  Ccrsetjee  said  the  gentleman  who 
List  addressed  them  had  found  equal  fault  with  the 
theories  proposed  by  Professor  Levi  and  Mr.  Hendrik. 
He  was  not  himself  goinjr  to  find  fault  with  tho  one  or 
the  other.    Ho  was  not  able  to  penetrate  into  tho  depth 
of  the  several  questions  so  ably  urged,  for  the  l>est  of  all 
reasons,  that  he  had  not  paid  a  sufficient  amount  of 
attention  to  the  subject  before  them.    But  there  was  one 
matter  in  connection  with  it  on  which  he  might  bo  pcr- 
tnitt*<"  to  say  a  very  few  words.    A  great  deal  had  been 
&ii  1  with  rt^ard  to" tho  wants  of  this  country,  but,  to  his 
*arpri-><\  the  only  sontenco  which  had  been  dropped  with 
respect  to  India  was  that  in  which  tho  first  speaker 
mentioned,  as  it  were,  incidentally,  that  in  our  Indian 
i  pendencies  there  were  1 30  millions  of  the  Queen's  sub- 
:t.s  who  were  interested  in  this  question  ;  ho  was  right 
m  saying  it  was  nearer  200  millions  than  130  millions 
thr  oughout  British  India.    Tho  requirements  of  that 
v  ;»t  mass  of  tho  population  had  not  been  touched  upon 
this  evening  further  than  in  that  passing  allusion.  It 
Via  a  subject  which  ought  to  go  homo  to  every  heart, 
because   India  was  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
>tnpire.    Its  bnlwark '.    The  difficulty  of  carrying  out 
my  new  measure  of  this  kind  might  be  great  in  this 
"wintry,  but  in  India  it  was  different.    Tho  govcrn- 
Bent  "had  only  to  determine  to  carry  out  a  thing, 
ml  issue   a   Hookum,  and  it  was  forthwith  done, 
And   tho    Hvokum   wont  round   from  one  part  of 


the  country  to  tho  other  to  bo  respected.  They  had 
in  India  a  very  complicated  monetary  system  indeed. 
In  this  country  tho  proper  weight  and  tho  intrinsic  value 
of  the  coin  in  circulation  were  known  by  one  appellation 
— pound  sterling — but  in  India,  that  which  was  called 
the  nipee — tho  standard  of  currency  there — differed  in 
weight  and  value  as  every  few  hundred  miles  one  travelled 
up  or  down  tho  country.  Tho  rupee  of  Bombay  was  of 
different  value  to  tho  rupee  of  Surat,  whilst  tho  l  itter 
differed  again  from  that  of  Hyderabad,  and  so  on.  At 
ono  period  they  had  gold  coins  in  India  which  wore  now 
only  matters  of  history.  Formerly  there  were  what 
were  called  gold  rupees,  which  were  about  the  size  of  a 
green  pea,  and  one  could  hold  from  700  to  1,000  of  them 
in  the  palm  of  tho  hand,  but  they  had  all  gone  out  of 
use.  The  subject  of  the  introduction  of  gold  coin  into 
India  had  been  under  discussion  for  tho  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  tho 
Government,  and  at  the  council  presided  over  by  8ir 
W.  Mansfield,  who  had  taken  up  tho  question  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  resolutions  were  passed,  which  he 
begged  to  read  to  the  meeting,  as  ho  thought  they  would 
be  listened  to  with  interest.    They  were  as  follows  :— 

"With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  gold,  the  following  noi"'* 
seem  to  be  generally  and  firmly  established  :— 

"  1st.  That  (fold  coin*  of  various  descriptions  of  mohur*  and 
sovereigns,  English  and  Australian,  although  not  used  as  money  by 
the  state,  are  generally  at  par,  or  above  par  In  price,  whether  in  the 
presidency,  towns,  or  in  the  cltl«  of  the  Mofussll. 

"  2nd.  That  they  are  sought  for  in  the  provinces  for  trading  pur- 
poses by  merchants  and  bankers,  and  as  a  medium  of  a  reserve  of 
wealth  by  the  people  at  large. 

"3rd.  That  when  gold  is  below  par  in  price,  it  happens  cither 
because  gold  Is  almost  pracUcally  unknown  in  the  district  concerned, 
or  because  the  people  are  too  poor  to  create  a  demand  for  it. 

"4th.  That  the  demand  for  gold  currency  is  unanimous  through 
out  the  country. 

"  5th.  That  gold  coins  of  15,  10,  and  5  rupees  respectively  would 
And  more  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  than  notes  of  like  value. 

"Sth.  That  the  introducUon  of  gold  would  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  the  currency  notes,  outlying  treasuries  being  assisted  by 
such  a  measure  towards  the  convertibility  of  the  notes  ;  and 

"7th.  That  the  opinion  is  general,  almost  unanimous,  Uiat  the 
currency  should  consist  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper." 

He  would,  in  conclusion,  throw  out  a  suggestion,  that 
in  all  their  conferences  or  congresses  on  this  subject  they 
should  have  some  gentlemen  who  had  experience  of  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  India  addod  to  tho  list  of 
members. 

Mr.  Bhowxb  said  tho  question  was  divided  into  two 
parts — first,  that  of  woights  and  measures,  and,  secondly, 
that  of  money.  They  wero  all  pretty  well  agreed  that 
very  great  advantage*  would  result  if  tho  change  pro- 
posed were  of  an  international  character.  Hitherto 
they  had  never  been  able  to  find  a  system  so  perfect  in 
itself  as  tho  metrical  system.  At  all  meetings  he  had 
attended  unanimous  resolutions  wero  passed  in  favour  of 
that  system.  At  present  tho  metrical  system  was  legal 
in  this  country  only  by  voluntary  adoption,  but  no  good 
would  como  of  it  till  it  was  made  compulsory.  Ho 
hoped  there  would  be  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
tho  House  of  Commons  in  the  present  session,  and  that  a 
period  would  be  definitely  fixed  at  which  tho  system 
should  come  into  operation,  whatevor  tho  number  of 
years  might  be,  and  he  hoped  some  pressure  would  bo 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  on  the  subject. 
The  question  of  money,  however,  divided  itself 
into  two  parts — viz.,  whether  we  were  to  adopt  a 
national  system  of  decimal  coinago  or  an  inter- 
national one  P  For  many  years  he  was  an  ndvocato 
for  tho  pound  sterling  divided  into  a  thousand  parts, 
but  when  he  looked  at  it  in  an  international  jxrint 
of  view,  ho  saw  so  much  trouble  in  converting  our 
pound  sterling  into  an  international  pound  sterling, 
that  he  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  metrical  system  already 
adopted  bv  so  many  millions  of  people.  They  could 
not  ask  thoso  nations  which  have  coined  200  or  300 
millions  of  money  to  abandon  it  because  wo  have  mado 
the  pound  sterling  our  unit.  Wo  must  rather  consider 
how  we  can  alter  our  pound  sterling  to  muko  it  corre- 
spond with  the  25  francs  of  the  French.    Whether  wo 
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adopt  a  now  coin  or  niter  tho  pound  sterling,  it  must 
equally  bo  tho  unit.  Tho  now  pound  sterling  would  be 
a  pound  of  twopence  less  value,  or  equal  to  the  2  j -franc 
piece;  whereas  if  wo  took  tho  10-franc  piece  as  tho 
unit,  and  multiplied  that  by  ten,  wo  should  have  the 
same  figures  in  all  our  accounts,  and  it  could  bo  read 
both  as  English  and  French  money.  With  regard  to 
the  issue  of  tho  2-j-frano  piece  in  gold,  ho  bow  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  but  the  question  was  on  what  terms  it  should 
be  issued  to  express  a  value.  If  the  unit  was  10  francs, 
and  if  wo  had  a  unit  of  gold  to  represent  that  10  francs, 
we  might  havo  20-franc  and  30-frinc  pieces.  Having  a 
10-frano  pioco  us  a  unit,  the  next  higher  unit  beyond 
that  would  bo  100- franc  pioco,  and  tho  expression  of  a 
100-fr.inc  piece,  by  giving  a  nimo  to  it,  would  be  very 
convenient.  In  Large  transactions  in  financial  matters, 
we  wanted  tho  aid  of  numbers igreator  than  thoso  we 
havo  experienced  hitherto.  Ho  believed  the  100 
francs  would  be  a  moro  convenient  unit  than  the 
pound  sterling.  That  would  leave  the  franc  as  it  was 
now  called ;  wo  shonld  have  the  10-franc  piece,  and 
accounts  would  be  brought  into  decimals  by  tho  altera- 
tion of  one  place  in  tho  decimd  point.  From  that  con- 
sideration mainly  hu  had  given  up  the  advocacy  of  tho 
division  of  the  pound  sterling  into  mils,  and  it  would  be 
introducing  a  very  useful  coin,  the  10-franc  piece, 
divided  into  100  pence,  as  thoy  now  existed.  If  we 
altered  the  pound  sterling  to  the  2o- franc  piece,  no  one 
would  think  of  recoining  the  whole  of  our  silver  and 
copper  money  because  of  that  small  difference  in  value ; 
and,  therefore,  tho  100  pence,  as  now  coined,  would 
pass  aa  an  equivalent  to  the  new  coin  of  10  francs,  and  as 
definite  proportions  of  the  new  coin  of  2d  franca.  He 
hoped  to  bco,  ns  he  believed  he  shonld,  tho  metrical 
system  gain  ground  in  this  country,  as  boing  tho  most 
satisfactory  basis  on  which  the  coinage  and  measures  of 
this  country  could  be  placed. 

Siirnor  Pagijardivi  remarked  that  all  who  had  spoken 
on  this  subject  were  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  present 
system;  and  all  tho  objection  he  had  heard  to  the 
different  systems  propounded  was  that  change  must  be 
necessarily  accompanied  by  alteration.  Tho  gentlemen,  | 
however,  whostood  out  for  the  pound  and  mil  system  forgot  j 
one  thing,  viz.,  to  make  it  interchangeable  ;  all  they  did  j 
was  to  m  ike  it  decimal.  They  all  admitted  tho  value  of , 
one  international  coin,  viz.,  tho  franc,  hence  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  English  pound  sterling  could  be  admitted 
as  tho  universal  coin,  ft  must  be  tho  franc,  for  tho 
defenders  of  the  pound  sterling,  or  the  ducat,  or  the  florin,  | 
wero  obliged  to  found  those  coins  upon  their  several  pro- 
portions to  tho  franc,  except  Mr.  Fellows,  who  stood 
upon  the  farthing.  But  tho  objection  to  the  farthing  was 
that  it  wis  not  international.  [Mr.  Fxllows  said  it 
could  be  made  so  as  easily  as  any  other  unit.]  He  sub- 
mitted that  the  franc  was  too  low  a  unit  for  the  expres- 
sion of  largo  figures.  The  French  figures  were  obscure 
when  applied  to  the  commerce  or  statistics  of  the 
country.  If  England  had  started  in  this  matter  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  we  might  have  had  the  pound  sterling 
divided  decimally,  but  we  were  too  lato  now  to  come 
forward  with  our  pound  sterling,  because  it  would  not 
fit  into  any  one  European  system.  He  would  say  the 
only  logical  way  of  dealing  with  this  question  waa,  if 
they  went  for  the  decimal  svstom,  to  go  for  it  frankly 
and  stand  by  it.  He  supported  tho  proposition  for  a  10- 
franc  piece,  by  wh  ttover  name  it  might  bo  called  ;  and  it 
was  for  all  tho  nations  joining  in  the  convention  to  sav 
that  henceforth  the  gold  coin  of  fls.  1yd.  standard  should 
be  an  international  coin,  and  then  all  other  money  m«ht 
come  in  as  tokens.  3  * 

Mr.  Pollard  Urqchaot  remarked  that  in  all  discus- 
sions of  thm  subject  it  was  assumed  that  a  change  of 
tho  unit  of  account  implied  a  change  of  the  unit  of 
com  ;  and  it  was  further  assumed  that  such  a  chancre 
would  put  us  to  a  little  inconvenience.  He  did  not  him- 
self regard  tho  diminution  in  the  value  of  coin  as  a 
matter  so  trivuU  as  those  who  preceded  him  seemed  to 


think  it.  He  must  say  ho  regarded  with  great  apnro- 
hension  even  the  appe  trance  of  lowering  tho  standard 
of  our  coin.  He  bolievod  our  good  name  had  been 
of  great  benefit  to  us  in  the  extension  of  our  com- 
mercial and  financial  transactions  in  every  part  of 
tho  world  ;  and  ho  believed  tho  national  credit  would 
suffer,  and  that  wo  should  sacrifice  our  good  nimo 
amongst  tho  nations  of  Europe  if  wo  give  even 
tho  appearance  of  diminishing  our  standard.  Tho 
standard  of  our  money  was  restored  in  tho  year 
1819.  Tho  return  to  cash  payments  did  not  produco 
any  great  amount  of  distress,  but  we  had  received 
great  bonefits  in  return  for  it.  He  believed  it  had  been 
tho  means  of  enabling  us  to  lower  the  interest  on  tho 
public  debt  to  a  far  greater  proportion  than  the  addition 
that  was  made  to  it  by  tho  return  to  cash  paymonts ; 
and  the  system  had  resulted  in  bringing  to  this  country 
a  larger  amount  of  financial  operations,  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  than  could  have  been  produced  in  any  other 
way.  Wo  had  had  the  pound  sterling  as  a  unit  of 
account  for  a  vory  long  time,  but  only  as  a  gull  coin 
for  the  last  40  or  50  years.  There  was' formerly  one  unit 
of  account,  but  no  coin  to  represent  it,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  great  inconvenience  resulted  from  that 
state  of  things.  Wo  had  better  submit  to  any  temporary 
inconvenience  than  give  tho  anpoaranco  of  want  of 
national  faith  with  the  nations  oi  Europe. 

Tho  Chairmax,  in  proposing  a  voto  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Levi,  would  briefly  express  one  or  two 
opinions  on  this  subject.  He  thought,  with  respect 
to  tho  pound  sterling,  tho  shilling,  the  sixpence,  the 
penny,  and  the  halfpenny,  a  great  deal  of  the  prejudice 
which  existed  in  their  favour  was  the  result  of  education. 
What  wo  were  brought  up  to  in  youth  wo  kept  to  in  old 
ago.  Ho  began  and  continued  a  commercial  life  for 
many  years  in  Franca,  and  of  course  ho  was  drilled  into 
tho  decimal  system,  and  though  ho  had  been  engaged 
in  commercial  operations  in  the  British  dominions 
for  many  years  since,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  his  cal- 
culations in  pounds,  shillings,  and  ponce,  because  they 
was  so  intricate  in  comparison  with  the  French  system. 
At  the  same  time,  ho  admitted  the  force  of  what 
had  been  said  with  regard  to  tho  French  system  in 
matters  of  largo  accounts  and  statistics.  He  also  ad- 
mitted that  there  might  be  groat  difficulty  in  getting  tho 
English  people  of  tho  present  generation*  to  comprehend 
that  system  thoroughly  ;  and  some  could  probablv  never 
be  mode  to  do  so  ;  but  we  were  not  now  so  isolated  aa  wo 
formerly  wero.  Europe  was  becoming  as  one  nation,  and 
was  so  closely  connoett*d  together  in  business  trunsartionfl, 
that  it  was  desirable,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  change  which, 
would  enable  our  transactions  to  be  carried  on  with  tho 
utmost  facility,  ne  believed  Ibis  might  be  brought 
about  by  the  syst  em  being  regularly  taught  in  our 
schools.  In  tho  course  of  a  few  years  wo  should  think 
as  well  in  the  metrical  system,  or  whatever  system  was 
chosen,  as  wo  did  now  in  the  pound  sterling.  If  we 
were  brought  up  to  think  in  ten-franc  pieces,  or  in  any 
other  pieces  that  were  found  more  convenient  for  oil 
nations — not  for  England  alone — it  would  soon  become 
as  convenient  to  us  us  tho  pound  sterling.  Wo  wero  in 
tho  grub  state  at  present;  we  wanted  to  become  a 
butterfly,  but  had  to  get  through  tho  chrysalis  state, 
ne  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Levi  for  his  very  able  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Professor  Levi  sdd  he  wtls  very  grateful  to  tho  meet- 
ing for  the  patient  attention  that  had  been  given  to  a 
subject  so  dry.  He  hoped  after  this  discussion  there 
would  bo  no  great  difficulty  in  promoting  a  measure 
which,  ho  was  certain,  would  bo  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  tho  world  at  largo. 

The  Secretary  has  received  the  following  communi- 
cation : — 

Sir,— There  is  little,  if  any,  room  for  doubt  that, 
as  India  has  been  for  so  many  ogos  to  a 
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«lror  currency,  tho  Government  will  adopt.  tho  doublo 
standard  at  first  as  matter  of  temporary  expediency. 
Bat  thcro  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ultimate  re- 
salts  in  India  will  bo  different  from  thosj  experienced  in 
other  parts  of  tho  world.  The  continuous  now  supplies 
cf  gold  will  demonetize  silver,  .and  India  will  at  length  bo 
obliged  to  coin  its  silver  monev  in  a  debased  or  token 
form.  The  relativo  valuo  of  Indian  and  English  money 
is  subject  to  tho  fluctu  itions  of  the  money  market.  A 
rupee  may  so  mo  times  bo  worth  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence, at  other  times']  only  ono  shilling  and  ninepenco, 
but  two  shillings  is  the  average  par  or  medium  com- 
mercial valuo.  Tho  convenience  of  tho  two  countries 
would  obviously  suggest  that  the  ten-rupeo  pioco  should 
be  coined  of  tho  same  weight  and  fineness  as  tho 
sovereign.  Singularly  enough,  however,  the  agio  upon 
gold  in  India  which  has  actually  prevailed  has  appa- 
rently blinded  tho  eyes  of  th  i  commission  to  this  con- 
Tcnienco,  and  by  thotr  virtual  adoption  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  golden  multiple  of  the  rupee  should  bo  calcu- 
lated and  minted  with  regard  to  the  valuo  of  tho  rupee 
only,  and  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  sovereigns 
"being  allowed  to  run  for  their  relative  valuo,  they  havo 
t:\lien  rather  tho  exchange,  or  bullion  brokers'  viows 
of  the  question,  than  tho  views  of  thnso  who  con- 
sider that  the  gold  coinage  of  England  and  of 
India  might,  with  a  certain  degree  of  adjustment,  mado 
onco  for  all,  bo  easily  rendered  international.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear  whether  tho  proposed  golden 
rupees  are  to  be  minted  at  an  average  price  of  tho  British 
or  Australian  sovereign,  as  measured  by  tho  agio  on  gold 
in  Calcutta,  ovor  a  given  period  of  years — say  from  10$  to 
10 ±  rupees  per  sovereign— or  whether  the  double  standard 
is  to  be  arranged  by  fixing  on  somo  stated  proportion  ac- 
cording to  tho  best  opinions  upon  tho  presont  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  the  open  commercial 
markets  of  tho  world.  The  most  recent  price  of  tho  gold 
sovereign  in  India  is  10  rupees  and  two  annas,  or  10J 
rupees.  This,  expressed  decimally,  is  10125  rupees  per 
sovereign,  or  an  agio  of  125  per  cent,  above  par.  I 
would  submit  that,  under  these  circumstances,  tho 
adoption  of  a  par  of  exchange  between  our  sovereign  and 
21  francs,  by  tho  reduction  (explained  in  my  pamphlet) 
of  0  82  5  per  cent,  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  tho  sovereign, 
would  bridge  over  this  difficulty  entirely.  This  reduc- 
tion of  0-825  does  not,  obviously,  quite  at  a  moment 
remove  the  whole  agio  of  1-25  por  cent.,  bnt  it  would 
do  so  practically  in  a  very  short  time,  as  tho  introduction 
of  a  gold  coinage  into  India  would  mako  gold  commonor, 
and  bring  down  this  agio  to  its  true  level  or  remove  it 
altogether. — I  am,  &c,  Fhedk.  Hexdhiks. 

PRESERVED  FRESH  MEAT  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  tho  Sydney  Herald 
of  September  last.  Mr.  Morris,  tho  gentleman  named 
m  tlic  article,  has"arrived  in  this  country,  and  states  that 
the  particulars,  as  given  below,  are  substantially  correct. 
Mr.  Morris  has  offered  to  give  further  explanation  on  the 
subject  to  the  Society's  Food  Committee  : — 

In  a  small  nook,  near  tho  top  of  tho  winding  valloy  of 
La  Croz  i  (not  vet  shorn  of  all  its  sylvan  beauties  in  that 
part  of  it  which  opons  into  the  low  alluvial  tract  at 
Rushcuttor's  Bay)  stand  the  New  South  Wales  Ice  Com- 
pany's Works,  sheltered  from  hot  winds  and  fervid  after- 
noon sunshine,  by  steep  banks  of  earth  and  ranges  of 
rock.  Cottages  aro  rising  here  and  thcro  on  tho  adjacent 
slopes,  and  imperfect  outlines  of  streets  are  beginning  to 
be  visible  in  tho  green  fields  so  long  loft  untouched,  to 
the  left  of  tho  main  road  from  Sydney  to  Paddington — 
near  the  site  of  the  old  toll-bar,  and  just  beyond  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  tho  Sacred  Heart.  It  is  not 
a  spot  which  presents  any  very  poculiar  local  attractions, 
for  everything  is  in  that  rather  disagreeable  transition 
state  which  seems  to  be  inevitably  antecedent  to  aU 
material  improvement  and  hopeful  progress.  Never- 
theless, a  number  of  gentlemen  visited  the  Ice  Company's 


Works  on  Tuesday,  and  thoro  gratified  their  curiosity 
anl  increased  their  knowledge  by  a  personal  inspection 
of  Mr.  Mort's  meat-preserving  apparatus— an  invention 
which  has  been  already  guarded  by  Australian  patents, 
and  for  which  Mr.  Morris  is  about  to  seek  tho  additional 
protection  of  patents  in  England,  in  France,  and  in 
America. 

About  seven  years  mnce,  when  fat  shoop  and  cattlo 
were  fetching  but  very  low  prices,  Mr.  Augustus  Morris 
endeavoured  in  the  neighlnjuring  colony  of  Victoria  to 
form  an  association  of  Australian  stock  owners,  with 
the  object  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  sufficiently  large  to 
induco  men  of  science  to  turn  their  attention  to  tho  dis- 
covery of  some  practical  method  by  which  tho  surplus 
fat  stock  of  tho  colonies  might  bo  introduced  into  the 
European  markets.  Mr.  Morris  proposod  that  scientific 
experimental  research  should  bo  particularly  directed  to 
tho  reduction  of  temperature,  as  likely  to  prove  tho 
readiest  means  for  producing  the  desired  results.  His 
enterprising  and  far-sighted  proposals  wore,  however, 
not  received  with  tho  favour  which  they  deserved  at  tho 
hands  of  the  public  ;  much  witless  ridicule  being  ex- 
pondol  orally,  and  through  tho  newspapers,  in  opposition 
to  his  idea — that  it  was  hero  quite  feasible  to  presorvo 
meat  by  a  freezing  process,  and  thus  to  havo  it  convoyed 
round  the  world,  transported  across  the  wide  ocean  to 
tho  other  hemisphere,  where  tho  constant  supply  of 
millions  with  animal  food  is  a  problem  which,  year  after 
year,  becomes  moro  difficult  of  solution.  Satisfied  that 
he  had  suggested  the  true  mode  of  accomplishing  tho 
object  he  had  in  view,  Mr.  Morris  was  not  to  bo  deterrod 
by  tho  sneers  of  tho  conceited  and  ignorant,  and  coased 
not  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  his  idoa.  Rather  better 
than  two  years  ago,  ho  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Nicolle's  method  for  producing  cold,  and  felt  convinced 
that  ho  had  at  last  mot  with  tho  man  who  was,  of  all 
others,  the  most  competent  to  realise  his  long  chorished 
hopes  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Nicollo,  as  we  aro  given  to 
understand,  entered  with  commendable  zeal  into  tho 
matter,  and  expressed  himself  confidont  of  being  able  to 
carry  out  all  that  was  desired  by  Mr.  Morris,  who  vainly 
endeavoured  to  interest  other  stockowncrs,  so  that  a  fair 
trial  might  bo  mado,  as  a  test  of  tho  proposed  plan.  The 
lato  Mr.  J.  D.  M'Lean  was,  it  would  seem,  tho  only 
person  of  noto  who  thought  favourably  of  it.  Again, 
about  twolve  months  ago,  Mr.  Morris  invited  public 
attention  to  this  important  subject  by  a  circular  which, 
in  faco  of  the  success  which  has  been  realisod,  will  doubt- 
less be  interesting  to  our  readers.  That  document  was 
as  follows  :— 

"An  experiment  Is  about  to  be  made  for  {he  preservation  of  meat 
by  freezing  without  tho  use  of  tee,  anil  without  tho  moat  being 
touched  by  any  substance,  except  tho  iron  tank  containing  it. 

*'  Should  the  experiment  bo  successful,  an  economical  plan  will 
have  been  devised,  by  which  the  superabundant  meat  of  tho  Aus- 
tralian colonics  can  bo  Introduced  into  the  European  and  Aniatio 
markets  In  the  same  condition,  both  in  regard  to  freshness  and 
qualitv,  as  it  W  daily  supplied  in  our  own  local  markets.  Ship*  can 
be  lilted  with  the  apparatus,  by  which,  without  Injury  to  their 
capacity  for  carrvlng  any  other  cargo,  they  can  convey  all  ovor  tho 
world  fresh  meat  "for  sale,  or  for  tho  use  of  their  crows  and  passengers 
during  tho  voyajjes  from  and  back  to  our  ports,  and  without  any  risk 
of  tho  meat  spoiling, 

"  To  give  the  pi  in  a  fair  trial,  tho  model,  on  which  can  be  con- 
structed, with  jrreator  certainty  of  suoeeas,  the  larger  apparatus  with 
which  »hlps  can  bo  fitted  for  the  conveyance  of  a  partial  or  full  cargo 
of  fresh  meat,  will  lie  made  to  contain  about  7,*70  lbs.,  or  3J  tons  of 
meat.  It  Is  proposed  to  Oil  the  model  for  tho  most  part  with  beef 
and  mutton,  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense,  only  leaving  room 
enough  for  such  fresh  flsh,  poultry,  garao,  Ac,  as  will  bo  required 
for  a  public  dinner,  to  be  given  after  tho  experiment  is  pronounced 
successful.  The  model  will  b;  submitted  to  the  severest  test  the 
subscribers  may  themselves  consider  necessary  ;  and  unless  It  fulfill 
the  eondltims  proposed  their  subscriptions  will  lie  returned. 

"  Messrs.  Mort  anil  Co.  havo  kindly  consented  to  act  as  troasorers, 
and  will  only  disburse  tho  funds  as  directed  by  a  comraitteo  selected 
by  the  subscribers.  On  th*  completion  (In  about  six  weeks)  of  tho 
model,  Mr.  Augustus  M«rrls  will  road  a  paper  explaining  tho  theory 
of  the  proposed  plan  for  preserving  fresh  meat,  and  1U  praotical  and 
economical  adaptation  to  the  purposes  intended,  and  showing  tho 
manifold  benefits  which  will  follow,  should  its  success  be  demon- 
strated. , 

"  The  co-operation  of  all  interostad  Is  invltoil . 
Sydney,  13tb  September,  1981." 
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Still  those  whose  interest  it  most  certainly  was  to  give 
ovcry  encour  agoment  to  the  project  hoi  J  alcof ;  an  1  a 
trial  of  its  value  might,  perhaps,  h  ive  been  inlofinitely 
postponed  had  not  the  matter  been  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Thorn  is  S.  Mort,  wlio  immediately  appre- 
ciated the  import  mcc  of  tho  propos  d,  and,  with  ch  aractor- 
istic  liberality,  offered  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  tho 
noooss  ary  experiments.  Since  the  timo  that  Mr.  Mort  was 
known  to  h  ive  come  to  such  a  resolution,  ho,  of  course, 
has  hail  to  bear  his  share  in  the  bint  Tin-?  and  discour- 
agement previously  lavished  upon  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Nicolle.  Notwithstanding  miny  obstacles  —  arising 
principally  from  the  want  of  right  materials  and  men 
accustomed  to  tho  work — an  admirable  apparatus  has 
boen  invented,  constructed,  and  put  in  us.)  by  Mr.  Nicollo 
— an  apparatus  capiblo  of  freezing  several  hundred  tons 
of  meat,  an  I  of  keeping  it  in  Bueh  a  refrigerated  state. 
The  powers  of  the  app  tr.itus  h  ave  been  fully  tested,  and 
the  invention  has  been  crowned  with  a  most  triumphant 
success.  Meat  preserved  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  un- 
cooked state  f»r  months  h  is  been  partaken  of  at  the 
table  of  tho  governor,  at  tho  clubs,  and  in  many  privato 
houses;  and  in  all  instances  thus  preserved  h:is  met 
with  unqualified  approval.  It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable 
fact  that  meat  thus  kept  frozen  neither  loses  flavour 
nor  becomes  putrescent  immediately  upon  its  thawing, 
as  does  meat  preserve  1  in  iee,  or  frozen  in  the  open  air. 
On  tho  contrary,  it  h  is  been  found  that  meat  thus  pre- 
served, when  suddenly  released  from  the  refrigerating 
influence  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  will  kocp  as 
long  as  when  obt  lined  fresh  from  the  butcher.  Mr. 
Mort  has  obtained  a  patent  for  this  invention  under  tho 
laws  of  New  South  Wales,  and  has  also  appliod  for  simi- 
lar protection  in  other  Australian  colonies.  The  title  of 
tho  invention  is  «'  A  self-acting  mothod  of,  and  app  iratus 
for,  preserving  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  all  other  articles 
of  food,  by  a  process  of  refrigeration."  The  inventor 
(Mr.  Nicollo)  in  his  speeifieation  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  colony,  on  which  tho  patent  here  has  been 
granted,  states  that— "The  invention  being  an  appli- 
cation of  Faraday's  discovery  of  the  liquefaction  of  cer- 
tain gases  by  pressure,  and  the  capacity  of  such  gases  for 
the  absorption  of  heat  on  their  reloaso  from  liquefaction, 
has  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  improved  moch  ani- 
cal  arrangements,  whereby  such  gases  may  bo  employed 
to  produoo  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  all  articles  of  food.  Although  cliiming 
the  use  of  other  liquefying  gases,  I  claim  and  propose  to 
work  my  apparatus  by  means  of  arnmoniacal  ^as,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  great  solubility  in  water,  and  of  tho 
quantity  of  caloric  which  it  absorbs  in  passing  from  tho 
liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  und  on  account  of  its  safety 
for  use  on  shipboard,  appears  to  be  tho  most  suitable 
agent  to  employ." 


Tho  apparatus  now  in  active  use 


at  th 


Ice  Company's 

Works  has  boen  set  up  in  a  shod  on  tho  eastern  side  of 
the  yard,  and  is  sufficient  for  preserving  as  much  as  3,000 
bullocks— or,  say  1,000  tons  of  meat  The  apparatus  is 
more  particularly  designed  for  use  on  board  ship,  tho 
wholo  of  the  machinery  and  fittings  being  so  arranged 
that  everything  can  bo  conveniently  stowed  away,  and 
space  so  bo  properly  economised.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  apparatus  is  to  bo  placed  between  docks,  the  feeders 
and  desiccators,  &c,  where  tho  water  flows,  being  on 
deck,  and  tho  large  moit  receiver  or  receivers  down 
below.  The  material  used  is  ammonia — the  liquid  am- 
monia of  commerce.  This,  being  greatly  recti  Bod,  is 
put  into  cylinders  called  "  separators,"  tho  quantity  of 
absolute  ammonia  in  such  eylindow  being  indicated  by 
glass  gauges.  From  a  small  steam-boiler  the  steam  is 
lod  by  a  coil  which  pass<.n  into  a  closod  cylinder,  called 
a  "  separator  ;"  the  object  in  using  tho  steam  being  to 
heat  tho  arnmoniacal  solution  in  tho  separator,  and  so  to 
cause  tho  ammonia  to  be  vol  itilisod— or,  in  other  words, 
resolve!  into  gas.  So  gasified,  the  ammonia  is  driven  off 
from  tho  water,  and  conveyed  by  a  series  of  pipes, 
through  a  number  of  coils,  into  a  bath  or  tank  of  water 


on  the  dock  of  tho  vessel.  Tho  object  of  this  is  to  re- 
frigerate the  gas.  condensing  tho  aqueous  vapour  (by 
which  tho  ammonia  is  accompanied),  so  that  it  may  ro- 
roturn  to  tho  separators  below.  This  particular  portion 
of  tho  apparatus  is  termed  the  "desiccator."  In  the  em- 
ployment of  cold  water  for  this  purpose,  in  tho  b  ith  of 
the  dusiec  iter,  a  great  oconomy  is  mado  available ;  the 
desired  end — the  "  drying"  of  tho  gas — not  being  other- 
wise attainable,  except  by  an  expensive  chemical  process. 
Tho  gas,  being  thus  dried,  is  forced  by  the  heat  of  tho 
steam  into  an  iron  cylinder  immersed  in  a  bath  (also  on 
deck),  and  thoro,  by  pressure  on  itself — being  a  non- 
permanent  gas — it  becomes  liquefied.  This  last-namod 
vessel  is  called  tho  "  the  liquid  gas  receiver."  From 
this  receiver,  tho  gis,  in  a  liquid  state,  is  passe  I  by  pipes 
into  an  outer  compartment  of  the  "  meat-receiver,"  a  largo 
doublo  iron  cylinder,  as  capacious  as  may  bo  required. 
Tho  meat-receiver  of  the  apparatus  at  tho  Ie  •  Works  is 
a  huge  affair,  somewhat  resembling  an  enormous  long 
cisk  outside,  and,  in  its  interior,  not  unlike  a  cavern. 
The  moat- receiver  is  made  with  a  doubl-:  .•  using— so  as 
to  form  a  compartmont  intervening  between  the  "  cavo" 
and  tho  outer  surface,  its  walls  perfectly  tight,  to  contain 
the  liquefied  gas  supplied  from  tho  liquetio  I  gis-rocotver. 
This  vessel  is  to  bo  surrounded  with  some  good  non- 
conducting substance,  such  as  charcoal,  felt,  or  gutta- 
percha, enclose  1  in  a  woo  len  covering,  painted  or  var- 
nished, to  exclude  all  moisture.  Tho  two  sh  lis  of  tho 
cylinder  are  eccentric  to  each  other,  so  that  the  inner 
shell  rests  on  tho  bottom  of  tho  outer  one,  le  iving  at 
I  the  top  a  space  of  about  two  inches.  At  the  ends  of  tho 
|  meat-receiver  are  two  holes,  big  enough  to  give  entrance 
I  to  a  man,  through  which  the  meat -receiver  may  be  con- 
|  veniently  loaded  or  emptied.  Those  orifices  are  mado 
to  fasten  up  with  wooden  covers  or  doors,  which  are 
fitted  round  their  oval  rima  with  gutti-percha,  and 
securely  attached  into  their  proper  places  by  moans  of 
screws. 

Having  thu9  given  tho  reader  an  idoa  of  tho  general 
nature  of  the  app  iritns,  it  remains  for  us  now  to  attempt 
briefly  to  explain  tho  modus  operandi : — the  m  inner  in 
which  tho  refrigerating  gas  is  hereby  generated,  and 
conducted  to  tho  compartment  surrounding  the  interior 
of  the  moat  receiver,  where  its  immediate  effect  is  to 
cause  overythiag  to  freeze  which  is  deposited  in  that 
cavernous  spot. 

The  gas,  having  boon  driven  out  of  tho  "  separator" 
by  the  heated  water,  is  first  forced  by  tho  he  tt  (arising 
from  tho  action  of  tho  steim  supplied  from  the  boiler) 
through  two  " coolers."  From  tho  "coolers"  it  pissea 
on,  by  a  pipo,  into  an  iron  cylinder  called  tho  "re- 
absorbor,"  which  is  immersed  in  a  water  tank.  The 
"  separator,"  being  now  again  emptied,  is  again  supplied 
with  fresh  arnmoniacal  solution  from  the  "  feeder"  on 
deck,  and  tho  process  is  repeated.  The  re-absorber,  now 
containing  a  weak  solution,  is  prepared  to  re  eive  the 
gas  coming  into  it  from  tho  compartmont  round  the  meat 
receiver.  It  must  be  understood  that  nmtivmi  ical  gas 
has  so  great  an  affinity  for  water  that  w  iter  at  60 
Fahrenheit  will  tako  up  six  hundred  and  s  verity  times 
its  volume  of  gas.  Tho  consequence  of  this  is  th  it  when, 
by  oponing  a  stopcock,  admission  for  the  gas  to  tho 
.  water  in  the  ro-absorber  is  obtained,  it  rushes  in  with 
groat  violence,  passing  from  its  stite  of  liquefaction  into 
a  gaseous  form,  and  carries  with  it  all  the  caloric  or  heat 
contained  in  the  meat,  &c,  it  has  been  surrounding.  It 
is  in  this  transition,  when  the  liquid  expands  into  a 
gaseous  state,  that  the  freezing,  or  complete  refrigera- 
tion, takes  place.  Only  as  much  ammonia  is  required 
at  a  time  as  will  fill  one  of  the  series  of  receivers.  From, 
tho  special  detiils  of  tho  apparatus,  there  is  no  loaa 
whatever  of  the  chemical  substanco  employed.  Tho 
comp  irtment  round  the  meat  receiver  is  filled  with  the 
icy  current  from  timo  to  time,  and  emptied  off  by  the 
stopcocks,  until  all  the  meat,  &c,  in  the  place  is  (rosea 
with  as  uiueh  intensity  aa  may  be  desired.  Tho  amino- 
as  is  capable  of  freezing  100  degrees  below  aero. 
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fixed  at  2-50  francs  for  Paris,  and  3  franca  for  the  deport* 
tnonts ;  and  in  order  that  no  one  may  find  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it,  tho  sum  may  be  paid  or  remitted  in  postage 
stamps  by  instalments;  nil  applications  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Ad.  Clemenee,  19,  ltuc  des  Juifs,  Pari.. 

The  vast  building  in  the  Champ  de  Mare  is  being 
rapidly  cleared  of  its  contents,  and  the  operation  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather.  Clearing  out 
seldom  presents  much  interest,  but  the  other  day  a  small 
object  was  taken  away  under  peculiar  circumstances; 
tho  carpenters  of  Paris  exhibited  a  small  temple,  con- 
structed in  wood,  as  a  specimen  of  fine  workmanship,  and 
which  drew  deserved  admiration,  and  it  was  t:ikcn  away 
tho  other  day  with  much  ceremony.  More  than  five 
hundred  affiliated  carpenters,  nil  in  thoir  best  clothes,  and 
each  carrying  a  long  wand,  which  is  traditional  with 
their  corjwration,  appeared  at  the  Chump  de  Mars,  and, 
having  received  tho  model,  carried  it  triumphantly  to 
their  head-quarters,  at  La  Yillctto— "  to  their  mother's 
house,"  to  quote  their  own  picturesque  expression ;  a 
gay  band  of  music  preceding  the  procession,  which  had 
a  fine  effect  as  it  passed  along  the  whole  length  of  tho 
last  of  the  great  new  thoroughfares,  the  ltue  Lafayette 
prolonged. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  now  that  the  Exhibition  is 
passing  into  history,  to  speak  of  two  words  which  have 
come  into  use  in  connection  with  exhibitions,  namely — 
annejc  and  cihibil ;  the  former  w.is  used  by  tho  com- 
mission in  18G2  as  written  above,  but  of  late  it  h  is  been 
the  fashion  to  add  a  final  e  because  the  word  was  taken 
directly  from  the  French,  but  surely  it  is  more  logical 
to  maintain  tho  analogy  of  our  own  language,  and  write 
the  new  noun  without  the  r,  as  we  write  affix,  prefix,  and 
sufiix.  The  word  exhibit,  used  as  a  noun,  h  is  been  pro- 
nounced b ■irbarous,  but  it  has  been  in  use  for  ages  to 
represent  a  legal  document  exhibited.  Where,  therefore, 
is  the  objection  to  applying  it  to  an  object  shown ': 

While  on  the  subject  of  international  Exhibitions  wc 
may  mention  the  appearance  of  the  fourteenth  volume 
of  the  reports,  or,  to  quote  the  official  title,  the  Ti  avaux 
de  la  Commiasion  IVancaisc  gtir  /'  ludmtric  drs  Nations,  on 
tho  Great  Exhibition  of  18*51.  The  new  volume  forma  a 
portion  of  the  introduction  by  Baron  Chatlcs  Dupin, 
which  bears  the  title  of  "Tho  Productive  Forco  of 
Nations,"  and  continues  the  subject  of  India,  dealing 
with  Bombay,  the  Punjab,  Cashmere,  and  the  Mahratta 
territory  ;  the  next  voluino  is  to  bo  devoted  to  Madras, 
Mysore,  Hyderabad,  tho  Portuguese  und  French  posses- 
sions, and  Ceylon. 

M.  Dnpin's  introduction  is  a  general  review,  not  only 
of  the  commerce  and  resources,  but  also  of  the  govern- 
ment and  condition  of  the  vnrious  people;  and  the 
volumes  which  treat  of  the  British  present  great  interest, 
as  coming  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  our  own. 
Tho  delay  in  the  publication  of  tho  volumes  really  adds 
to  their  value,  as  M.  Dupin  has  thereby  been  able  to 
avail  himself  of  all  events  that  have  occurred  during  the 
sixteen  years  that  have  elapsed  sinco  the  first  great  in- 
ternational exhibition  occurred.  Tho  British  rulo  in 
India  finds  a  fearless,  though  not  a  one-sided  critic  in  M. 
Dupin.   


Beyond,  at  103  below  zero,  however,  that  gas  itself  be- 
comes solidified.     To  freeze  a  compartment  on  board 
Bbip  containing  one  hundred  tons  of  meat  would  be 
accomplished   by    Mr.   Mort's   apparatus  at  the  ice 
works,  invented  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Nicolle,  in  about  twelve 
houre.   The  particular  apparatus  wo  havo  been  describ- 
ing would  take  up  about  thirty  tons  of  cargo  space  on 
board  a  ship.    The  refrigerating  power  attained  by  it  is 
enormous,  considering  the  small  bulk  of  tho  apparatus. 
But  Mr.  Nicolle  has  discovered  a  modification  which  will 
reduce  the  size  of  tho  apparatus  to  one-third,  and,  at  tho 
same  time,  increase  its  refrigerating  power  tenfold. 

The  gentlemen  who  visited  tho  self-acting  meat  pre- 
server on  Tuesday,  and  who  ventured  into  the  meat 
receiver,  finally  found  themselves  (as  we  have  intimated) 
in  a  small  cave,  on  the  dark  side  of  which  the  air  was, 
in  some  places,  condensed  into  snow  an  inch  or  two  thick. 
All  along  the  floor  of  the  compartment  tin  buckets,  from 
two  to  two  and  a-half  inches  across  in  their  narrowest 
part,  and  &t>o\\t  »ix  inches  high,  stood  full  of,  what  ap- 
peared at  first,  by  tho  dim  light  of  the  candle,  to  be 
•water,  but  which,  by  tho  application  of  experimental 
fingers,  were  found  to  be  full  of  solid  ice.  Fish,  poultry, 
legB  of  mutton,  saddles  of  mutton,  and  such  other  goodly 

firovisions,  were  piled  up  near  tho  entrance,  and  at  the 
urthcr  end, — all  frozen,  hard  as  pieces  of  board,  but 
sweet  and  good.  Mr.  Morris  unlocked  a  largo  metallic 
box,  and  showed  his  friends  a  frozen  rabbit,  ready  trussed 
for  the  table,  and  a  fish  which  had  come  three  weeks 
ago  from  (iovernment-house,  and  was  destined  to  be 
returned  to  that  locality.  Some  of  the  meat  thrro  hud 
been  in  that  icy  den  for  more  than  twelvo  months,  some 
for  six  months,  and  sonio  only  for  a  week  or  two.  Tho 
larders  of  moat  of  the  city  clubs  were  well  represented. 
The  change  from  tho  hot  winds  outside  to  the  sharp  and 
frosty  air  of  the  receiver  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
very  remarkable  sensation — one  that  could  not  be  ex- 
perienced without  astonishment.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  visitors  evidently  preferred  the  warmth  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Australia,  and  wondered  at  the  stoical  indif- 
ference which  Mr.  Morris  manifested  fur  the  intense 
cold.  Mr.  Mort  claims  eight  things  as  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Kicolle's  invention.  First,  the  continuous  operation  of 
tho  apparatus  without  tho  use  of  any  external  force — 
beyond  the  occ  asional  application  of  heat  from  a  steam 
boiler ;  second,  the  mode  in  which  he  applies  heat  to 
the  "separator  ;"  third,  tho  modo  by  which  he  rectifies 
the  gases  after  liquefaction  ;  fourth,  the  modo  by  which 
he  removes  the  weak  liquor  from  the  "  separator  "  into 
the  "reabsorber"  by  its  own  pressure;  fifth,  tho  mode  by 
which  he  sen<ls  up  into  the  "feeder"  the  strong  liquor 
from  the  "  reabsorber ;"  sixth,  the  mode  by  which  ho 
returns  the  strong  liquor  into  tho  "separator  ;"  Beventh, 
his  admirable  arrangement  of  the  "meat  receiver  ;"  and, 
lastly,  the  arrangement  he  has  made  of  what  he  calls  tho 
"  portable  meat  preserver." 

We  are  given  to  understand,  that  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Mort  is 
due  the  honour  of  onabling  this  invention  to  bo  brought 
into  practical  application.  Tho  patience,  tho  persever- 
ance, and  the  liberality  which  he  has  displayed  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  Mr.  Nicolle  and  Mr.  Morris. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
Mr.  Mort  has  watched  tho  progress  of  tho  experiment, 
and  by  his  cheerful  encouragement  and  practical  sugges- 
tions has  contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  its  satisfactory 
results.  In  fact,  the  portable  meat  preserver  was  \»  holly 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mort. 

Mr.  Morns  intends  leaving  for  Europe  by  tho  present 
mail  ateamer. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  ouvrier*  d<iligm»  of  France  are  commencing  the 
publication  of  their  reports  on  the  Lite  Exhibition,  the 
first  announced  being  that  of  the  bookbinders,  which 
fenus  a  volume  of  about  30  pages  in  18uio. ;  tho  price  is 


Txms  Salon,  18(>8. — The  regulations  for  the  next 
annual  exhibition  of  pictures  have  just  appeared.  Tho 
Salon  is  to  opi.n  as  usual  on  the  first  of  May,  and  to  close 
on  tho  20th  Juno ;  all  works,  whether  by  native  or  foreign 
artists,  to  be  sent  in  between  tho  loth  and  20th  of  March 
at  the  latest.  Tho  chief  regulations  are  the  same  as  they 
were  last  year:  no  artist  can  exhibit  more  than  two 
works  in  any  of  tho  seven  sections  of  painting,  draw- 
ings, &c,  sculpture,  engraving,  medal,  and  fine  stone 
engraving,  architecture,  and  lithography,  but  ho  may 
contribute  to  all  or  any  of  these  sections.   With  respect 
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to  the  election  of  the  jury,  a  great  change  has  been 
made,  thin  being  entrusted,  without  any  reserve,  to  the 
wholo  body  of  artists  who  have  had  a  single  picturo  ad- 
mitted at  any  former  exhibition  except  that  of  1848, 
when  there  was  no  previous  examination,  and  who  send 
anything  for  the  coming  Salon,  each  artist  voting  only 
in  his  own  section  or  sections. 


= 


Hi  ill 


Woollen  Manu  facto  kb  in  Italy.— The  woollen  in- 
dustry in  Italy  has  greatly  declined  from  its  ancient 
prosperity.  Five  centuries  ago  Florence  alone  produced 
woollen  goods  to  the  amount  of  1,200,000  golden  florins 
per  annum,  and  gave  employment  to  30,000  persons. 
Vencxia  was  formerly  celebrated  for  dyeing  cloths, 
especially  crimson  and  scarlet,  and,  with  Como  and  Ber 
gamo,  previous  to  the  Austrian  dominion,  dyed  1,848,000 
pounds  of  wool  woven  into  cloth.  Sheep  are  scarce- 
in  Italy,  not  numbering  more  than  8,804,918  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  best  wool  is  from  Ascoli,  Chieti, 
Ancona,  Foggia,  Lucca,  and  Bari,  whilst  that  of  Messina, 
Reggio,  and  Porto  Maurizio  is  inferior  in  quality. 
Besides  the  raw  material  produced  in  the  country, 
11,660,000  lbs.  are  imported,  which,  after  being  spun 
and  woven,  amount  to  £2,640,000  in  value,  of  which 
sum  £637,600  represents  labour,  dveing,  and  other  ex- 
penses. The  mills  are  chiefly  worked  by  water  power, 
and  the  machinery  is  principally  of  Belgian  make,  and 
especially  from  Verviers.  The  most  important  manu- 
factories of  cloth  are  at  Prato,  Schio,  and  Biella. 


Agricultural  Statistics  in  Italt.— The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  addressed  the  various  agri- 
cultural committees  (eomizii  agrarii)  inviting  them  to 
furnish  returns  on  the  cultivation  and  production  of  corn 
in  their  respective  provinces  and  communes.  In  his 
circular  tb  c  minister  states  "  that  the  average  production 
of  corn  in  other  European  countries  varies  from  23  to  25 
hectolitres  per  hectare  (about  25  J  bushels  to  28  bushels 
per  acre),  whilst  averago  produce  per  hectare  in  Italy 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  from  10  to  12  hectolitres 
(or  about  from  11  to  13  J  bushels  per  acre).  If  this  pro- 
duce could  only  bo  raised  to  15  hectolitres  per  hectare 
(16'70  bushels  per  acre)  Italy  would  cease  to  be  dependent 
on  other  countries  for  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  food.  Such  results  will  bo  greatly  facilitated  by  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  and  proper  use  of  manures, 
to  which  the  committees  should  especially  turn  their 
attention."  In  order  to  obtain  exact  returns  of  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  the  following  questions  have  been  sent  to 
the  presidents  of  the  committees: — 1.  The  total  amount 
of  hectolitres  produced  in  the  commune  at  the  last  har- 
vest (of  1867).  2.  What  is  the  average  produce  in  hecto- 
litres per  hectare  '{  3.  What  is  the  averago  weight  of  a 
hectolitre  of  corn  produced  in  the  said  commune  f 
4.  What  is  the  number  of  hectares  at  present  sown  with 
corn  with  a  view  to  the  harvest  of  1868  P  5.  What  is 
the  averago  quantity  of  grain  used  for  sowing  per  hec- 
tare \  A  subsidy  of  100  francs  (£4)  has  been  given  to 
each  of  the  committees  by  the  government,  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  data  on  the  production 
and  cultivation  of  tho  most  important  grain  crops. 


 ♦ 

Thb  Manilla  Fibre  in  Queensland  Another 

manufacture  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  this  colony. 
A  firm  is  just  commencing  tho  manufacture  of  manilla 
'bre  from  tho  stalk  of  the  banana.   There  is  no  reason 


whatever  why  this  branch  of  trade  should  not  become  an 
important  one,  as  there  is  any  quantity  of  the  raw  material, 
which,  at  present,  is  either  used  as  manure  for  the  young 
plants,  or  entirely  thrown  away.  The  same  firm  is  also 
commencing  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  the  sweet 
potato,  ana  is  thus  opening  up  a  market  for  a  crop 
which  can  bo  grown  with  littlo  trouble,  and  to  any 
extent. 

The  Rbvbnve  of  New  Zealand  in  the  year  1866  was 
£1,343,951,  and  the  total  expenditure  £1,345,753.  The 
export  of  gold  was  valued  at  £2,605,000,  against 
£2,858,000  in  the  year  1865.  Tho  expenditure  for  tho 
years  1867-1868  is  proposed  as  follows 

Permanent  charges   £305,818 

Postal   155,241 

Law  and  justice   69,892 

Public  departments   45,025 

Customs   41,810 

Miscellaneous    39,403 

Militia  and  Volunteers   28,052 

Native   24,058 

Civil  list   27,500 

Public  domains  and  buildings   . .  4,376 

£744,175 

Revenue  is  estimated  at   £1,084,000 


Soles. 


Population  of  Berlin. — Berlin,  in  1864,  contained. 
633,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  22,000  were  soldiers.  Of 
the  civil  population,  302,304  were  natives  of  Berlin ;  4  4 
per  cent,  were  born  in  the  provinces;  5  per  cent,  of 
other  German  countries ;  and  1  per  cent,  from  abroad. 
Of  130,671  heads  of  families,  32  per  cent,  were  born  in 
Berlin,  67  per  cent,  elsewhere,  and  the  origin  of  tho  re- 
maining 1  per  cent,  is  not  known.  As  in  nil  large  towns, 
the  immigrants  form  a  largo  majority  amongst  the  adult 
population :  ecclesiastics,  professors,  &c,  1  per  cent. ;  the 
working  classes,  29  percent. ;  traders  and  manufacturers, 
18  per  cent. ;  persons  of  independent  means,  7  per  cent. ; 
and  12  per  cent,  individuals  without  any  regular  means 
of  subsistence.   Tho  receipts  of  the  municipality  of  tho 
Prussian  capital  amount  to  3,504,000  t balers,  and  the 
expenditure  to  4,803,1 15  thalers.   The  octroi  duties  pro- 
duce annually  748,261  thalers,  and  tho  tax  on  dogs, 
53,500  thalers.     Public  instruction  absorbs  721,939 
thalers.    The  receipts  for  1868  will  be  145,017  thalers  ; 
and  the  expenditure  217,075  thalers  more  than  that  of 
tho  present  year,  and  will  constitute  a  total  deficit  of 
1,661,207  thalers. 

Paris  Theatres. — Tho  Paris  theatres  have  had  an 
exceptional  tirao  in  consequence  of  the  Exhibition,  as 
will  do  seen  by  tho  comparative  list  of  receipts  during 
the  seven  months  in  which  tho  Palaco  in  tho  C  hamps  do 
Mars  remained  open.  The  concerts,  dancing  rooms,  and 
various  exhibitions  are  as  usual  includod  in  it  :— 

1S«6.  1867. 

April  2,029,937  francs  1,710,788  francs. 

May  1,690,678  2,286,725 

June  1,092,990  „  2,240,976 

July              902,431  „  2,289,896 

August  1,054,427  „  2,246,306 

September  1,329,622  „  2,702,752 

October    ..1,640,729  „  2,876,917 

This  difforonco  in  favour  of  1867,  is  6,893,148  franca 
for  seven  months,  or  (£40,000)  per  month.  That  tho 
Exhibition  season  did  not  commenco  before  the  month 
of  May  is  shown  by  tho  above  figures,  as  the  receipts  for 
April,  1867,  were  less  thnn  of  the  same  month  in  1866. 

Revenue  of  thb  Prixcipal  Towns  in  France. — Ths 
Monitmr  gives  the  following  as  the  revenue  of  the  twelve 
principal  towns  of  the  empire,   Paris,  1 34,393, 800  francs; 
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Marseille*,  11,218,938  francs  ;  Lyons,  9,174,877  francs; 
Bordeaux,  9,066,222  francs;  Rouen,  5,646,068  francs; 
Lille,  2,910,422  francs;  Nantes,  2,49.5,263  franca; 
Toulouse,  2,225,850  francs;  Havre,  2,215,583  franca; 
Toulon,  1,775,906  franca;  St.  Etienne,  1,729,492  francs; 
Strasbourg,  1,690,280. 


Gflrnsjjoii&we. 
♦ 

Hot  Dixnebs.— Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Riddle's 
most  excellent  suggestions  for  supplying  tho  working 
classes  with  hot-cooked  meat  from  certain  depots,  I 
would  remark  :  1st.  That  the  system  would  bo  much  ap- 
preciated by  a  largo  class  not  belonging  to  the  working 
classes,  viz.,  by  a  class,  and  a  very  numerous  class  it  is, 
to  whom  the  saving  of  £20,  £30,  or  £50  a  year  constitutes 
tho  difference  between  being  in  easy  circumstances  or  in 
difficulties  ;  this  applies  especially  to  tho  poor  upper 
classes,  who  rarely  have  any  knowledge  of  how  to  econo- 
mise. The  lady  of  the  bouse,  for  instance,  orders  a  joint 
of  meat,  but  is  quite  unable  to  calculate  how  many  days 
or  hours  it  should  last.  After  the  first  day  she  declines 
to  inspect  tho  remains  of  the  joint,  but  timidly  asks  cook 
if  there  is  enough  to  last  for  the  second  day's  dinner  ? 
and  cook,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  replies,  "  Oh  ! 
no,  ma'm,  not  near  enough."  The  lady  rejoins,  "  Then 
just  get  in  21bs.  of  steak  to  make  up/  "  Yes,  ma'm." 
When  the  butcher's  book  comes  in  on  Monday, 
the  aforesaid  joint  is  found  to  have  cost  a  fabulous  sum ; 
and  the  21bs.  of  steak  ordered  has  swelled  probably  to 
3Ibs.  10oz.,  at  14d.  a  lb.  Now,  if  it  were  once  fixed  what 
the  proper  weight  of  meat  for  a  family,  say  of  six,  should 
be,  I  believe  tho  consumer  could  save  about  one-third  of 
the  present  cost  of  his  butchers'  meat  by  ordering  daily 
the  proper  cooked  allowance.  2nd.  The  system  would 
admit  of  a  much  greater  variety  of  food  than  can  bo  now 
enjoyed  easily.  3rd.  It  would  tend  to  annihilute  marine- 
store  thieves,  and  put  an  end  to  a  thousand  little  pecula- 
tions, now  peculiar  to  tho  "  airy  "  department.  4th.  To 
give  a  dinner  to  half-a-dozen  dear  friends  or  fashionable 
acquaintances  would  be  an  easy,  agrceablo,  and  inexpen- 
sive amusement,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  to  all  (except 
very  rich  people,  who  keep  professed  cooks)  a  source  of 
unknown  expense,  and  ludicrous  or  dangerous  excite- 
ment. 5th.  The  system  advocated  would  enable  many 
to  dispense  with  the  most  exacting  and  tyrannical  class 
known  to  genteel  but  poor  householders,  viz.,  "good 


Llnnaean,  8.   1.  Mr.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  "  Contribution*  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Lower  Annelida."  2.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Wilson,  "  On  the  Sfoloeh  horrid ut  of  S.  Australia." 
Chemical,  «.    Mr.  W.  II.  Perkin,  "  Artificial  formation  o  f 
Comnaric  Acid." 

Fbj   Society  of  Arta,  8.   (Cantor  Lectures.)   Prof.  Weatmaoott, 

"  On  Art,  especially  Including;  the  History  and  Theory 
of  Sculpture.*' 
Geologists  Association,  8. 
Philological,  8. 
Archaeological  Inst.,  4. 
Sat  R.  Botanic,  3f. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

M&*.  Delivered  on  23rd  Auyutt,  1867. 

478.  Churches,  Ac.  (Ireland)— Return. 
496.  Mine*— Report  and  Erldonce. 
522.  India  Offlcc-Order  In  Council. 
636.  Cathedra]  and  Collegiate  Chi 
640.  Browne  *  Charity— Report. 
666.  Eaat  India  (Judge. )-Heturn 

Delivered  on  Uth  Augutt,  1867. 
482.  Army  (System  of  " 


1867. 


Delivered  on  26th  Augvut,  1867. 
623.  Metropolitan  Workhouses  (Ron 
640.  Nary  (Iron  B*lla»t)-Lettcr. 
667.  District  Lunatic  Asylums,  Ac. 

Delivered  on  27(A  A 
Turkey— Reports  on  tho  Condition  of  i 
River  Plate  (No.  2) -Correspondence. 
Public  General  Acts-Cap.  106  to  146. 

Delivered  on  isth  Augutt,  1867. 

35X  Ship  "Northumberland"—  Return. 
620.  Metropolis  Gas  Bill-Report. 

to  Thirty-seventh  Report. 


Part  II. 


Delivered  on  3rd  September,  1867. 
Public  Ocneral  Acts-Cap.  125  (corrected). 

Delivered  on  \2th  September,  1867. 
Ritual  Commission— First  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

DtHrtrtd  on  Uth  September,  1867. 
470.  Malt  Tax  — Report. 

492.  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies-Return. 

497.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  Education  Bill-Special 

Report. 
521.  Woodhouse  Collectlo 
Patagonia— Correspond 

North  America  (No.  1)— Correspondence  respecting  British 
American  Claims. 


6th,  and  lastly.  The  most  wasteful  of  all  domcsti  . 
contrivances,  kitchen  ranges,  might,  if  the  system  advo- 
cated were  carried  out,  be  sold  off  as  old  iron.— I  am,  &c, 
M.  D. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mos  .Entomological,  7. 

Rival  Inst.,  2.   Qcneral  Monthly  Meeting. 
Sotiety  of  Engineers,  7L    Adjourned  discussion  on  paper 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Rigg,  jun.,  "On  the  Connection  between 
the  shape  of  Heavy  Guns  and  their  durability." 
British  Architects,  8. 
Medical,  8. 
Asiatic,  1 

Tna  ...Civil  Engineers,  8.  1.  Mr.  Wm.  Wilson,  "  Description  of 
the  Victoria  Bridge  on  the  line  of  the  Victoria  Station  and 
Pimlico  Railway."  g,  Mr.  Charles  Douglas  Fox,  "On 
New  Railways  at  Battcrsca;  with  the  Widening  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge  and  Approaches  to  the  Victoria  Station." 
Pathological,  8. 
Anthropological,  8. 

Syro-Egyptlan,  7|.   Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  "  On  the  Invasion 
of  Palestine  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.*' 
Wn>  ...Society  of  Arts,  8.    Dr.  Stallard,    On  the  Relation  between 
Health  and  Wages." 

Geological,  8.  1.  Dr.  II.  A.  Nicholson,  "  The  Graptolltes 
of  the  Skiddaw  Series."  2.  Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  "  The 
Fossil  Corals  of  the  West  Indies."    Part  IV. 

Pharmaceutical,  8. 

R.  Society  of  Literature,  4|. 

Obstetrical,  8. 
Tin  ...Royal, 


Delivere<l  on  \6th  September,  1867. 
(vii.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (31st  July,  1867). 
East  India  (Land  Revenue )— Return. 
Military  Reserve  Funds  — Report,  Evidence,  Ac. 
Register  of  Deeds  (Middlesex)— Report. 


46. 

450. 
453. 

573. 

Colonial  Statistic 
Number. 


s—  Statistical  Abstract  from  1852  to  1865,  Third 


Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages— Twenty  eighth  Annual  Report. 

Associations— Third  Report  of  the  Coin- 


Trades  l.'nions 
niisstoncrs. 


46. 


Delivered  on  \1th  September,  1867. 


(yu.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts-Corrected 
42*.  0 


rand  Jurv  Presentments  (Ireland)  — Abstract  of. 
443.  Sea  Coast  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Ulll- Report. 
492.  (i.)  Industrial  and  Provident  SocieUes— Return. 
60H.  Treasure  Trove— Returns. 
610.  Joint  Stock  Companies— Returns. 
614.  Spirit  Licenses— Returns. 

537.  Navy  ( Armour-clad  Ships  and  Batteries)— Return. 
639.  Ship  "01ivia"-Report. 
654.  Dcmcrara  Barracks- Report. 
555.  Places  of  Worship,  Ac.-Retui 
669.  Terminable  Annuities— Warrants. 
570.  Billingsgate  Market— Return. 

671.  Farrlngdon  Market — Return. 

672.  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)— Returns. 
677.  Weights  and  Measures — Return. 
881.  Poor  Law  (Ireland)— Correspondence. 

Delivered  on  19*A  September,  1867. 
Public  Ocneral  Acts — Table. 

Delivered  on  2l*t  September,  1867. 
490.  East  India  (Madras  and  Orlssa  Famine) — Return. 
519.  Public  Accounts— Second  Report. 
644.  Illicit  Distillation— Returns. 
553.  Standing  Orders. 

Delivered  on  23rd  September,  1867. 
301.  (i.)  Metropolitan  Local  Government,  and  Index  U 
541.  War  Department— Rctum. 

Delivered  on  24fA  September.  1867. 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  Ac— Reports  by  Her  Majesty's  Seer 
of  Embassy  and  Legation  (No.  7,  1 867).  -  , 

-ccntage  no- 
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1H6T. 

Report  of  the  Coro- 


■,  1867. 

rA). 


Trades  Union* 
tnissionerx. 

DHitered  on  2tlh 
403.  Savings  Ranks  — Return. 
431.  (a  hi.  )  Poor  Rates  ami  I*»u 
471.  Fir*  iTOtectlon— Report. 
620.  (I.)  Metropolis  Can  Bill— Index  to  Report. 
531.  Exchequer  ami  Audit  Dciartmonta  Act-Minutes,  Ac. 
64T.  Fee*  on  Appointments,  Arc-Treasury  Minute. 
649.  Post  Office-Returns. 

Delivered  on  3rd  October,  1W57. 
46.  fnnj  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (31st  August). 
661.  Steam  Ferries  (Firth  of  Forth)  -  Return. 

Micercl  on  ith  October.  1867. 
495.  (i.)  Metropolis  Subwavs  Hill— Index  to  Minutes  of 
616.  Friendly  Societies—  Report  of  the  Registrar. 

Dtiittrtd  on  It*  October,  1867. 
389.  The  '•  North"— Report  of  Mr.  Montagu  Bcre. 
Portugal  and  France— Treaty  of  Commerce. 

Delicere-t  on  Bfh  Oft**,  WW.      ,      ,  ... 
French  Army  in  Algeria-Repo"  on  the  Causes  of  Reduced.  Mortality 

Orlir.rel  on  1Mb  Ortot-rr,  1««7. 
Civil  Service-  Twelfth  Report  of  tho  Commissioner*. 

mirerfi  on  15'fc  October,  1S6T. 


478.  Amy  (In.lia  and  the  Col.. niea)— Report 
603.  (i.)  Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  (. 
Index  to  the  Report. 


Cathollo  Relief 


i  of  lsDl— l  ifth  Report  of  Commissioners. 
Delirtred  on  \9th  October,  18«T. 
446.  Steam  Vessels —Return. 

674.  East  London  Waterworks  Comjiany— Correepondence. 

Deticert  1  on  nth  October,  1*67. 
431.  (a  nr.)  Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism—  Return 
461.  House  of  Commons  ( 
632.  A  h vast n 'a  —  A ev ou n t . 
66»   Fortifications  —Treasury  M  mite. 
Rivers  pollntios— Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (Rivers  Aire, 
and  Caldtr). 

Otlir  red  on  23f/i  October,  1SC7. 
607.  Health  of  (he  Navy— Statistical  Report. 


Evidence. 


X)  stints. 

■  ,    "  w  ^  w  w  • 


From  Conumssionen  of  PatenW  . 

Grists  or  Provisional  Pnorscnos. 
Boilers— 3213— A.  M.  Clark. 

Boilers,  fuel  feeling  apparatus  f.«r — 3131—  R.  Newton. 
Bookbinding,  Ac— 30:0  -  J.  J.  Perry. 

Boots,  knives.  An.,  cleaning  and  polishing  -2938— J.  J.  Ilolden. 
Boxes,  anti-friction  journal— 3123— A.  V.  Newton. 
Boxes,  lubricating-3195-U.  A.  BonncviUc. 
Brakes -3119    A.  M.  Clark. 
Bricks,  Ac,  moulding -3198-H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Buckles-3201-T.  Evans. 
Calculating  appar.itus-3117— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Carriages  for  tramways,  Ac— 3144— C.  H.  Bright. 
Cartridges -3W-W.  R.  Lake. 
Casks,  Ac,  buugs  for — TJOt — L.  A.  BaJtn. 
Castors— 31 8S  —  W.  It.  Lake. 
Chlorine,  pr  "duelng— 3132— I.  Baggs. 
Cylinders,  p»l  shlng— 3126— R.  Leake  and  J.  Beckett. 
Eye-pre*ervers  —  3116 -II.  Adeane. 
Fabrics,  dyeing  textile— 3135  -J.  Botterlll. 
Fabric*,  elastic-317J-C.  bedells. 

Fabrics,  narrow,  arranging  in  boxes,  Ac— 3202—  M.  B.  Westhcad 

and  R.  Sm'th. 
Fabrics,  waterproof-3136-W.  R.  Lake. 

Figures,  Ac,  revolving  apparatus  for  exhibiting— 3156— H.  Jewitt. 

Files,  manufacturing— 251-2— A.  Chambers. 

Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 31*9— W.  R.  Lake. 

Fire  arms,  breech. loading— 3214— W.  R.  Lake. 

Fire-arms,  breech-loading -3216  —  R.  Adams. 

Fire  lighters-3194- J  C.  Bay  ley  and  D.  Campbell. 

Flonr-3140-T.  J.  Baker. 

Floor  and  liread  —  3120 -R.  Palmer  and  H.  8.  Hlrd. 
Fuel,  artificial—  319s— W.  H.  Crispin. 
Furnaces—  3133—  E.  mid  R.  Thornton. 
Furnaces— 316H  —  E  B.  Wilson. 
Furnaces— 31  s,Q—C.  B.  Hod/ctts. 
Furnaces— 3200 -C.  E.  Brooman. 

Gas,  Ac,  increasing  light  or  heat  from— 2045— F.  Wllkins. 
'Jlass  globes,  Ac— 31  j*  -S.  Landclls. 
'loves— 3149 -J.  w  betler. 
-indstones— 3193-F.  and  E.  L.  Ransome  and  H. 
uncoifn,  treating -3127— E.  C.  Prentice, 
.■on.  rolling  Into  bars,  Ac  —31*4— T.  J.  " 
'  lilting  maehlnery— :U90— W.  and  W. 
^•^njls-3102-A.  A.  L.  Harrison, 
.raing, 


Lace,  Ac.,cllpplng-3109-W.  Marshall. 
Lamps-3162-8.  A.  Kirby. 
Lamps— 3171— M.  Rollason. 
I^amps— 3172— T.  W.  Ingram  and  E.  C.  Kemp. 
Larups-3181  —  S.  Buxton  and  W.  Gardam. 
Liquids,  distilling,  Ac— 3148 -.1.  F.  Brlnjea. 
Locks—  3166— S.  Hall  and  M.  Whittlngham. 
Looms— 3113— T.  Briggs,  Jun.,  and  W.  E.  Yataa. 
Looms— 3134  — W.  Pearson  and  W.  Spurr. 
Looms -3152   T.  Blackburn. 
Metal,  Ac,  firming  and  working— 2061— T. 
Metal  1k)IK  securing— :!0*2— M.  A.  Soul.^ 
Metal  plates,  feeding  to  rolls-321 
Mineral  oils,  burning— 3176-W.  A^awrw. 
Motive-p  <«er,  Ac  —3050 -L.  Perkins. 
Mules  for  spinning,  Ac— 3101—  H.  Herdon. 
Omnibuses,  Ac— 317s-W.  Thompson. 
Panel  doors  and  frames -3121— W.  (Jeeves. 
Paper,  filtering— 3150  — B.  Robinson. 
Parasols— 3161— H.  Ellis.  _  _ 

Petroleum,  Ac,  burning  and  distilling— 31  S3— C.  b.  Brooman. 
Pianofortes— 3137— A.  M.  Clark. 
Pontoons  and  rafts— 317S-G.  F.  Parratt. 
Posts  .-c  stamps,  Ac,  obliterating— 2109— W.  Warden. 
Printing  machines— 'U*«  —  W.  R-  Lake. 
Printing  roilcrs-32R-F.  Andrew  and  E.  Whlttaker. 
Pumpa— 3173- W.  Payne. 

Railway  carriages,  coupling— 3163— W.  Chtpplnoaie. 
Railway  p  tints  and  signals — 3128 — T.  F.  Caabln. 
Railways— 3151— T.  Clark. 
Railways— 3161 — T.  Wrlgley. 

Rocking-horses,  Ac,  propelling— 3125— J.  W.  H.  "Ui- 
Shaft  couptlngs-3159— W.  InglU. 
Ships— 3056— T.  E.  Bymonds. 
Ships,  Ac,  armour  for— 3145— E.  ! 
Ships,  Ac,  armour  for— 31*6 -W. 
Skins,  clearing  coarse  hairs  from-L 
Smoke,  consuming— 3139— T.  R.  Bardsley  i 
Steam  governors— 313s— C.  L.  Mett.  ,  ... 

Surfaces  Indicating  hori/ontal,  Ac— 3154— 1.  Mch-nnm. 
Tables— 3116  -  B.  T.  Newulmm. 
Telegraphs— 2960-W.  R.  Lake. 
Umbrellas,  Ac-3115-H.  Smyth. 
Venetian  blinds— 313*1— W.  E.  Gedge. 

Votes,  taking  and  registering— 3174  -  G.  Farrcn.  _    ...  __3153_ 
Wei*  or  bands,  regiUatiug  the  portion  of  endleai  travelllng-3iw 
G.  Anderson. 

bmonriOM  with  Cokplktk  Specification  Filbd. 

-3271  -K..  J.  Wiiiajow. 


Axles,  conveying  rotatory  motion  to-3 
Bricks,  Ac,  making,  drying,  and  burntt. 


1530. 
1532. 
1535. 
1536. 
1552. 
1564. 
1556. 
1559. 
1575. 


1608. 
1607. 


1563. 
1667. 

1571. 
1674. 
15*0 
15*9. 
1593. 
1594. 
1596. 
1697. 


FATKXT8 

F.  II.  Johnson. 
C.  W.  Siemens. 
E.  Howell  and  T.  Hardy.  | 
S.  and  T.  Atkinson. 
J.  M.  Napier. 
A.  Oldroyd. 
I.  Baggs  and  F.  Braby. 
W.  P.  Struve. 
H.  A.  Bonneville. 
L  H.DothlonAF. 
W.  J.  Burgess. 

Vwoo?- 
W.  »i  oixi. 


Skalsd. 

1616  J.  and  J.  Hiuks. 
1663.  T.  Brown. 
170i5.  T.  Holt. 
li^l.  E.  McClintock. 
1*65.  A.  C.  F. 
1933.  W.  R-  Lake. 
1943.  H.  Clarke. 
1958.  H.  Clarke. 
2102.  C.  Klug. 
MIL  J.J  and  E.Harrison. 
2257.  L.  V.  Hue  and  C. 
25s7.  J.  R.  C  loper 
2672.  J.  R.  Cooper 


From  Commiuionert  of  PatenU'  Journal, 
Patents  Skalto. 


W.  Affleck. 

W.  II.  Whettem  and  E. 
Walker. 

E.  T.  Hughes. 
W.  Coulson. 
W.  Mit  hell. 

F.  J.  Brean. 
F.  B.  Gage. 
T.  E.  Pasice. 
H.  Turner. 
E.  Jones. 

KL  Hon.  i.  Earl  of  Caith 


1821.  R.  Rwce. 

1622.  J.  Lancelots 

1843.  J.  W  iddington  &  B.Long- 

lx.ttom. 
1644.  G.  Uavies. 
164s.  J.  McO»en. 
1653.  T.  H. 
1907.  J.  J.  Lane. 
24 h5.  A.  V.  NowtOQ. 
2j^2.  11.  Stewart, 
25  bs.  W.  Brown. 


Patrkts  ost 

2S8H.  J.  Petric 
2905.  S.  Bourne. 
2914.  P.  E.  Gay. 
29 J6.  J.  S.  Gis'Kirne. 
H.  Cauutcr. 


:  Faid. 


PATBKTS  0!4  WHICH 

2*62.  R.  Jobson. 
2s67.  O.  E.  Derlng. 
2K65.  D.  Auld. 
2874.  B. 


Stamp  Dorr  or  £50  has  bki 

3910.  O.  Kottgen. 
2912.  J.  Snider,  jun. 
2917.  R.  M..nUon. 
2995.  T.  Harris. 
2949.  J.  Grundy. 


Stamp  Dctt  or  £100  das  bkbs  P*,d' 

I  28»6.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
2»83.  J.  Fowler,  jun.,  B.  Burton, 
and  U.  Greig- 
I  2907.  J.  a.  Manton  and  T.  IaUp- 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  G,  1867. 


gimimnttmtnts  bg  fy*  Council. 

Ordinauy  Meetings. 
"Wednesday  Evening9  at  Eight  o'clock  : — 

Deckmheu  11. — "On  Industrial  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion ;  with  Notes  on  tho  System*  pursued,  and  thn 
"Works  produced,  in  Continent  il  Schools,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  Suggestions  for  tho 
Establiahuunt  of  Trade  Schools  in  England."  By 
Eui.ih  A.  Davidson,  Esq. 

December  18. — "On  the  Principles  that  Govern  tho 
"Future  Di  vf  lament  of  tho  Marine  lioili  r,  Engine,  and 
A  rew  l'ropclkr."   By  K.  P.  Burgh,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

The  first  course  for  the  present  session  will  he 
"  On  Art,  especially  including  the  History  and 
Theory  of  Sculpture,"  by  Richard  WeBtmacott, 
Bsq.,  R.A.,  F.U.S.,  Professor  of  Sculpture  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  will  consist  of  three 
lectures,  to  be  delivered  on  Friday  evenings,  the 
6th,  13th,  and  20th  December. 

The  second  course  will  be  "On  Food,"  by 
Dr.  Lethcby,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
City  of  London.    A  third  course  will  be  given. 

The  following  is  a  syllabus  of  Professor 
Westmacott's  course  : — 

Dbcembeu  Gth. — Lecture  I. — "On  the  Want  of 
Public  Education  in  Art;  and  How  Works  of  Art 
ahonld  be  looked  at." 

December  13th.— Lecture  II. — The  subject  of  the 
Introductory  Lecture  illustrated,  by  u  general  survey  of 
the  history  and  practice  of  Sculpture  in  ancient  times, 
especially  among  tho  Greeks. 

December  20th.— Lbcturb  III.— The  subject  fiii- 
tinned,  including  a  review  of  tho  mediaeval  and  more 
modem  schools,  to  tho  closo  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  lectures  wall  commence  each  evening  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of 
whom  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends 
to  each  lecture. 

Notice  to  Members. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  Captain  Warren's 
system  of  cooking  for  the  army  and  other  large 
bodies  of  men,  will  take  place  at  the  Society's 
noneo  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst,  at  the  request 
of  the  Society's  Food  Committee.  At  the  same 
time  the  Norwegian  cooking  apparatus  (sec 
Journal,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  GG4)  will  be  shown  in 
operation.  Members  and  their  friends  are  in- 
vited to  attend  at  one  o'clock  p.m. 

Institutions. 

The  following  Institution  baa  been  received 
into  Union  since  tho  last  announcement : — 
Glasgow,  Tonic  Sol-fa  Choral  Society. 


Subscription's. 

The  Michaelmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  4<  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  resumed  their  sittings,  after 
the  recess,  on  Saturday,  the  lf.th  November, 
when  there  were  present — Mr.  Benj.  Shaw  (in 
the  chair),  Sir  William  Bodkin,  'Mr.  Harry 
Chester,  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave.  Mr.  J.  T.  Ware, 
Mr.  E.  Wilson,  Mr.  E.  W.  Holland,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Michael,  Capt.  Warren.  R.N.,  and  Mr.  James 
Greenwood. 

Mr.  McCall  attended  before  the  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  information  on  the  subject  of  markets 
lor  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  public  in  various 
quarters  of  London.  In  reply  to  interrogatories  by  the 
Committee, 

Mr.  McCall  stated  that  the  subject  of  the  distribution 
of  food  to  the  consumers  hud  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his 
attention,  and  by  way  of  experiment  he  was  now  build- 
ing a  market  in  the  Whitcchapel-road,  for  the  sale  of  all 
kinds  of  meat  and  other  provisions,  which  he  expected 
i  would  be  opened  on  that  day  three  weeks.    It  had  been 
in  hand  for  the  last  twelve  months.    He  was  in  treaty 
at  the  present  time  for  suitable  sites  in  other  parts  of 
|  London  on  which  to  erect  suitable  markets.    He  thought 
I  if  anything  on  a  larger  scale  was  contemplated  tho 
j  experience  he  acquired  in  respect  of  this  experimental 
I  market  might  be  of  some  use  to  this  Committee.  TIo 
I  wished  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  this  was  not  a  new 
idea  of  his,  and  had  not  been  suggested  by  the  corro- 
j  spondenco  which  had  taken  place  in  the  newspapers 
;  with  respect  to  the  high  prices  of  butchers'  meat.  The 
market-place  in   the  Whitechapel-road,  now  nearly 
completed,  was  80  feet  long  by  GO  feet  wide,  with 
a  gallery  round  it.    Counters  would  be  placed  all  round 
the  ground  lloor,  and  also  in  the  gallery.     The  lower 
part  of  tho  building  would  be  appropriated  to  meat  and 
other  heavy  goods,  and  the  gallery  to  grocery  and  other 
household  stores.    It  was  quite  a  private  matter  of  his 
own.  Ho  did  not  intend  to  let  out  the  stalls  or  counters, 
but  would  employ  his  own  people  cntirelj  to  seo  how  it 
worked.    If  the  plan  wero  carried  out  on  a  larger  sealo, 
it  might  bo  desirable  to  let  the  stalls ;  but  he  had  started 
this  project  with  a  view  to  show  how  provisions  might 
be  sold  and  distributed  at  a  reasonable  profit,  instead  of 
the  present  extravagant  prices.    Dried  fish  would  form 
part  of  tho  stores,  and  after  a  time,  perhaps,  other  fish, 
lie  admitted  that,  as  the  6tulls  were  not  let,  it  was  a  largo 
store,  more  tluin  a  market,  in  tho  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term.   It  was  his  opinion  that  by  his  plan  the  public 
would  be  benefited  by  getting  their  food  at  a  lower  rato 
than  is  generally  charged.     He  did  not  omit  from  his 
calculations  tho  interest  on  tho  outlay  for  the  building, 
but  this  was  very  small  indeed  ;  in  fact,  quite  inappre- 
ciable.   Tho  market  will  not  stand  me  in  a  rental  of 
more  than  £2.30,  including  £130  a  year  ground  ront. 
The  cost  of  tho  building  and  fitting  up  would  bo 
about  £2,600. 

In  reply  to  further  questions,  Mr.  McCall  said:— 
I  calculate  tho  returns  would  be  something  like 
£2,000  a  week,  or  £100,000  a  year.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  that.  I  calculate  as  profit  about  10  per 
cent,  on  tho  primo  cost  of  the  articles.  I  have 
not  mado  inquiries  as  to  tho  amount  of  per-centago  now 
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added  to  the  cost  of  food  by  the  retail  dealers,  hut  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  wholesale  meat  market  in 
London.  I  attend  there  every  day,  and  1  know  the 
wholesale  prices,  and  also  the  rates  at  which  the  meat  is 
retailed.  Taking  the  caso  of  mutton,  the  value  of  first- 
class  mutton  at  present  varies  from  5d.  to  5}d.  per  lb., 
by  the  carcase.  Tho  fore-quarters  can  now  bo  purchased 
at  4d.  to  l^d.  per  lb. ;  the  hind-quarters  at  Gd.  to  G\d. 
As  regards  the  price  charged  by  rftailcrsin  Whitechapel 
for  such  meat,  I  have  seen  it  ticketed  up,  shoulders  and 
necks  of  mutton,  6d.,  and  legs,  7d. ;  but  further  cast, 
going  towards  Stratford,  I  noticed  shoulders  and  nicks 
ticketed  5d.,  and  legs  6d.  At  one  shop  in  particular 
there  was  a  great  crowd  of  people,  as  it  was  a  new  thing 
reducing  the  price  to  those  figures.  I  do  not  propose  to 
undersell  thoso  parties  in  my  market.  My  idea  is  to 
sell  at  about  the  prices  which  obtain  at  the  extreme  oa*t 
end — logs  of  mutton  Gd.,  and  shonhh  rs  oil.  I  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  very  first-class  meat  and  another  class. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  very  first  class  mutton,  such  as 
South  Down.  I  am  speaking  of  such  mutton  as  is  sent 
in  carcases  from  Scotland  and  Holland.    I  should  not 

(>roposo  to  sell  tho  very  first-class  mutton  in  that 
ocality.  1  should  confine  myself  to  ordinary  medium 
quality.  I  have  not  entered  into  tho  calculation  with 
regard  to  beef ;  but  1  may  tell  the  committee  that  tho 
wholesale  price  of  ordinary  beef  at  present  i9,  by  the 
carcase,  about  5Jd.  per  lb.  I  do  not  mean  Aberdeen 
boef,  but  good  ox  beef,  killed  in  I^ondon.  Buying  beef 
by  tho  quarter  it  would  be  5d.  for  fore-quarters,  and  7d. 
for  hind-quarters.  I  should  propose  to  bell  tho  beef 
at  about  a  halfpenny  per  lb.  upon  those  prices;  tho 
prices  at  present  charged  in  the  above  locality  are  upon 
that  scale.  I  have  no  reliablo  information  about  fish. 
I  am  a  large  buyer  of  dried  fish  occasionally.  I  can  buy 
Yarmouth  bloaters  at  four  a  penny  which  are  nsually 
sold  retail  a  penny  each.  As  regards  tea,  I  think  I  can 
supply  a  good  black  tea  at  2e.  per  lb.,  the  price  they  aro 
charging  in  that  district.  I  do  not  propose  to  undersell 
the  shopkeepers  in  that  article. 

Have  you  considered  tho  costerraonger  question  at 
all  ? — My  plan  would  compete  with  them  to  some  extent 
in  the  caso  of  some  articles,  no  donbt.  The  recent  agita- 
tion has  no  doubt  tendod  to  bring  the  prices  down  con- 
siderably. 

What  special  advantages  do  you  think  would  accrue 
to  tho  public  from  the  carrying  out  of  your  scheme  ? — 
Tho  basis  on  which  I  went  was,  that  being  already  a 
largo  buyer  of  meat  in  tho  market,  1  might  bo 
ablo  to  buy  upon  rather  better  terms  than  the  general 
class  of  butchers ;  and  seeing  there  is  a  great  glut  of 
mutton  from  Holland  and  other  places  sometimes, 
I  thought  I  was  about  tho  best  person  in  London  to  find 
out  a  way  whereby  to  get  the  glut  from  Newgate  and 
I<cadcnhall  to  the  centres  of  largo  populations.  No 
doubt  thero  aro  large  numbers  of  persons  always  on  tho 
look-out  for  such  gluts.  I  propose  to  bo  one  of  the  same 
class,  only  on  a  larger  scale.  My  own  trade  would  be 
entirely  retail.  I  compete  with  butchers  now  in  the 
dead-meat  market.  1  contemplate  that  under  my  system 
my  supply  will  be  better  in  quality  ;  that  would  be  tho 
great  advantage  tho  public  would  get.  I  am  better 
known  to  all  tho  salesmen.  They  know  tho  money  is 
safe.  I  think  I  should  have  considerable  advantages 
over  tho  low-class  butchers. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  other  members  of  tho  com- 
mittee, Mr.  M'Call  stated  that  tho  market  he  was  now 
building  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  Whitechapel 
Church,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Lemon-street 
and  Commercial-rond.  His  proposed  plan  could  not  be 
strictly  called  that  of  a  mark,  t,  which  implied  stalls  held 
by  different  people,  and  competing  with  each  other, 
while  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  this  instance  would  be 
entirely  in  his  own  hands,  and  condiu  Ud  by  his  own 
employes.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  rather  a  store  upon  a 
large  scale.  At  present  ho  was  not  aware  of  the  ixist- 
enco  of  a  shop  or  store  which  embraced  meat,  grocery, 


and  other  provisions.  With  reference  to  other  sites,  Mr. 
M'Call  stated  that  ho  was  in  treaty  for  Bites  on  which  to> 
erect  similar  buildings  in  the  neighlxmrhood  of  the  New 
Cut,  Lambeth  ;  the  Edgwaro-road ;  and  near  the  Liver- 
pool-street Kailway  Station,  Bishopsgatc.  Ho  did  not 
propose  to  sell  cheaper  than  the  retail-dealers  were  at 
present  doing  in  Whitechapel ;  but  thero  might  be  somo 
advantages  probably  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  tho 
articles  supplied.  In  Lambeth  there  were  cheap  trades- 
men— low-priced — as  a  rule,  and  the  prices  would  be 
about  the  same  ns  at  the  east-end.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Eilgware-road  had  not  at  present  tho  advan- 
tage of  tho  lower  prices  which  obtain  in  tho  other 
localities  he  had  mentioned.  He  believed  the  middle- 
classes  in  the  district  of  tho  Edgware-road  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  quality  of  moat,  «Sa\,  which  ho  would 
supply.  It  might  be  a  question  whether  tho  middle- 
rla.sses  generally  would  alter  their  system  of  pay- 
ing linn  butchers'  ;u  counts  weekly,  or  monthly,  or 
quarterly,  and  go  to  market  with  the  money  in  their 
hands.  It  was  only  a  question  of  getting  people  out  of 
their  long-established  habits.  No  doubt  the  poorer 
densely-populated  neighbourhoods  were  best  adapted  fox 
the  system  he  proposed  to  establish,  although,  in 
better  neighbourhoods,  no  doubt  larger  profits  might 
be  gained.  Ho  believed  the  addition  to  the  prime  cost 
in  an  establishment  at  the  west-end  would  not  be  more 
than  £2')Q  or  £300  for  interest  on  the  outlay  and  ground- 
rent.  He  also  believed  that  tho  quality  of  meat  ho 
would  supply  would  bo  quite  admissible  at  the  tables  of 
the  majority  of  the  weat-end  tradesmen.  He  had  been 
buying  in  the  market  for  tho  last  two  months  at  the  rato 
of  300  or  400  quarters  of  mutton  per  day.  Ho  wag, 
therefore,  well  acquainted  with  tho  wholesale  prices. 
He  considered  the  newspaper  quotations  of  the  markets 
were  not  always  reliable.  When  tho  Dutch  ports  wcro 
closed  by  ice,  a  considerable  rise  in  tho  price  of  mutton 
must  be  expected,  as  the  supply  would  be  reduced  to  that 
extent.  He  could  at  tho  present  time  buy  good  London- 
killed  ox-beef  at  tho  prices  he  had  stated.  Aberdeen 
beef  always  commanded  the  highest  price  in  the  market; 
and  there  was  a  wide  range  between  tho  best  and 
inferior  quality  of  beef.  Tho  very  best  quality  was  a 
fancy  article  in  tho  market.  He  could  state  the  prieo 
of  the  very  best  quality  of  beef.  He  would  undertake 
to  Bupply  twenty  legs  of  tho  best  quality  of  mutton  at 
7d.  per  lb.  He  did  not  think  tho  difference  between 
the  very  best  quality  and  that  which  he  usually  bought 
in  tho  market,  would  be  moro  than  a  halfpenny  per  lb. 

Mr.  Chester  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  tho 
plan  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  McC  ill  did  not 
come  within  tho  character  of  a  public  market  at  all. 
This  might  be  a  venture  which,  in  its  way,  might  bo 
useful  to  the  public  in  the  supply  of  provisions  in  par- 
ticular localities,  and  would  probably  bring  censiderablo 
profit  to  the  projector;  but  it  was  not  one  which,  ho 
thought,  would  much  assist  the  Committee  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  public  markets  for  the  distribution  of 
food  in  London. 

Tho  Chairman  remnrked  that  the  outline  of  tho 
scheme  was  very  interesting  ;  and  the  Cmmittce  might 
be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  McC  all's  experience 
of  the  woiking  of  his  system  hereafter. 

Captain  Warren  remarked  that  it  was  departing  from 
the  system  of  competition  by  which  the  public,  and  moro 
especially  tho  lower  classes,  benefited  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  purchase  of  nrtich  s  of  food. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  n ameof  the  Committee,  thanked 
Mr.  McCall  for  the  information  ho  had  given  them. 

Mr.  Kvssrtx  attended  before  the  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  a  plan  for  a  West-end  public 
market,  and  gave  evidence  as  follows:— 

I  am  the  promoter  of  a  market  building  at  tho  W»  «t- 
end  of  London,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  tr<»m  the 
goods  station  of  tho  Great  Western  Stition,  in  Talbot- 
road.     The  area  of  the  site  is  two  acres  and  three- 
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quarters.  The  communication  coald  bo  made  with  the 
railway  by  a  siding  or  otherwise.  The  nearest  point  to 
the  r.iilwav  is  throe-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  estimate  of 
tho  cost  of  the  market  is  £120,000,  of  which  £12,000 
would  he  paid  for  tho  land.  Tho  building  and  other 
provisions  for  tho  market  would  amount  to  £108,000. 
There  would  bo  n  general  market  for  meat,  fish,  and 
vegetables.  I  had  thoughts  of  raising  tho  capital  by  a 
joint-stack  company,  but  I  now  propose  it  as  a  private 
enterprise,  and  selling  it  at  25  years'  purchase.  I  think 
as  an  investment  it  would  pay  10  per  cent.  In  my 
opinion,  the  establishment  of  a  market  nt  this  spot  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  prieo  of  provisions  to  the  consumer 
very  considerably.  I  have  no  particular  details  as  to 
the  requirements  of  the  market,  further  thin  that  I 
know  the  dealers  in  that  locality  have  to  go  to  the  long 
distance  of  Newgate  and  Lcadenhall  for  their  supplies  of 
meat,  &c.  I  propose,  a  retail  market,  and  the  stalls  to  be 
let  for  the  sale  of  various  kinds  of  provisions. 

Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  fish  to  this  market,  that  is,  wholesale,  as 
opposed  to  Billingsgate :  Are  you  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty th<  re  is  at  the  present  time  in  obtaining  adequate 
supplies  offish  at  Billingsgate  ;  and  do  you  think  there 
is  any  probability  of  getting  any  large  supply  for  a  new 
market  at  the  West-end  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  arrangements  mipht  bo  made  for  tho 
snpply  of  any  quantity  of  fish  from  tho  West  of  England, 
and  the  telegraph  would  bo  a  great  aid  in  that  matter. 
I  should  proposo  that  tho  fish  which  came  up  by  tho 
railway  should  go  direct  to  this  market  instead  of  Bil- 
lingsgate. I  belicvo  almost  any  amount  of  fish  could  be 
had  from  Devon  port  in  ten  hours.  I  calculate  upon  a 
regular  supply  of  fish  for  the  market  from  tho  West  of 
England. 

Is  it  not  the  cnae  that  all  tho  fish,  in  various  parts  of 
the  cotintry,  is  forestalled  for  Billingsgate  markot  f 

I  have  not  inquired  as  to  that.  I  am  not  committed 
to  this  .special  site.  No  doubt  the  purposes  of  a  market 
•would  bo  better  answered  bv  tho  selection  of  a 
site  in  immediate  connection  with  the  railway,  but  tho 
difficulty  is  to  get  a  suitable  site  so  situated.  As  regards 
tho  regulations  of  'he  market  they  would  bo  such  as 
•would  ensure  competition  between  tho  different  holders 
of  the  stalls  ;  and  caro  would  be  taken  that  there  was  no 
risk  of  any  undue  monopoly  being  secured  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals only. 

The  Chairmav,  in  tho  narao  of  tho  Committee, 
thanked  Mr.  liussell  for  tho  information  ho  had 
furnished. 


Third  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  December  4th,  18G7;  George 
Ferouhon  \Yilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of 
Council,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Atkins,  Samuel  Elliott  (Deputy),  Cowper's  court,  Corn- 
hill,  EC. 
Bath,  Charles,  Pfynone,  Swansea. 
Crowther,  George  Henry,  Bond-termce,  Wakefield. 
Davis,  Lewis,  7,  Bute-crescent,  Cardiff. 
Dc  Jersey,  Henry  (Deputy),  13a,  Grcsham-st.  west,  E.C. 
Dimsdale,  Robert,  M.P.,  11,  Oeorgo-st.,  Hanover-sq.  W. 
Dodd,  G.  Ashley,  40,  St.  James' s-street,  S.W. 
Fellows,  Frank,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Haywood,  W.,  Guildhall,  E.C. 
Jenkinson,  William,  44,  London-wall,  E.C. 
Legg,  Cyrus,  192,  Bermondsey-street,  8.E. 
Leviek,  John  Musgravo,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C. 
Lindroth,  Gnstaf  W.,Drottinggatan,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Miller,  W.  M.,  Tonic  Sol-fa  Choral  Society,  Glasgow. 
Montgomery,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.B.,  7,  Cornwall-gdns,  W. 
Page,  Charles  H.  Dulwich-houso,  near  Cardiff. 


Phillips,  J.  8.,  54,  Euston-squaro,  N.W. 

Sims,  Davis,  3,  Bartholomew-lane,  E.C. 

Warne,  Frederick,  15,  Bedford-st.,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

Woodlcy,  Thomas,  74,  AJdgute  High-street,  E.C. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : 

Argles,  Frank,  A.,  J. P.,  Eversley,  Milnthorpe. 
Atwood,  Josiah,  2,  Lyncombe-villas,  New  Wandsworth, 
S.W. 

Blagrove,  John  Henry,  Calcot-lodge,  Reading. 
Blanford,  Thomas,  91,  New  Bond-street,  W. 
Bostock,  E.,  Stafford. 

Boulton,  William,  Burslem,  Staffordshire. 
Brown- Westhead,  T.  C,  Cauldon-place,  Staffordshire 
Potteries. 

Champion,  Alfred  J.,  81C,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 

Clark,  Charles,  10  Albert-road,  Regent's-park,  N.W. 

Conder,  Edward,  Kingsland -bridge,  N. 

Corcoran,  Bryan,  jun.,  Charlton-honse,  Bow-road,  E. 

Cottenhani,  Earl  of,  Tundridge-court,  God»tono,  Surrey. 

Curwen,  Rev.  John,  7,  Upton-place,  Forest-gate,  E. 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  Putshull-hnll,  Wolverhampton,  and 
40,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 

Dawson,  Thomas,  Mayville,  near  Taunton. 

Dodd,  George  Ashley,  40,  St.  Jamcs"8-strcct,  S.W. 

Evens,  John  Harry,  Roso-lodgo,  Castle  Bur-hill,  Ealing, 

W.,  and  22,  Moorgate-strcet,  E.C. 
I  Fazakcrlcy,  S.  N.,  17,  Montagu-st.,  Portman-sq.,  W. 

Frodsham,  George,  jun.,  Change-alley,  Comhill,  E.C. 

Giles,  George,  Westfield,  Bonchurch,"  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gover,  Chiirles  Edward,  Madras,  (caro  of  A.  G.  Govcr, 
7,  Grundy-strect,  Poplar  New-town,  E.). 

Griffin,  Daniel,  2,  Cavendish-ter.,  Clupham-common,  S. 

Healoy,  Thomas,  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington,  W. 

Helbham,  G.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  King's  Lynn. 

llippisley,  Henry,  Lambornc-pl.,  near  Hungerford,  Berks. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  32,  John-street,  King's-road,  Bedford- 
row,  W.C. 

King,  William,  Gas-office,  Ncwington-Btreet,  Liverpool. 
Le  Chcminant,  John,  .'49,  Queen  Anne-street,  W. 
Lent,  Richard,  41,  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C. 
Lichfield,  Earl  of,  Shugborough-hall,  Staffordshire. 
MeLngan,  Peter,  M.P.,  Burlington  Hotel,  Cork-Bt,  W. 
Munbec,  Mujor-Gcncral  G.  B.,  R.E.,  J.P.,  Highbury- 
villa,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Nelson,  George  II.,  the  I  .awn,  Warwick. 
Nicholls,  Richard,  46,  Aldermanbury,  E.C. 
Bam,  Jacob,  9,  Ely-place,  E.C. 
Pcczcnik,  Leon,  1,  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C. 
Peirce,  Clement  James,  57,  New  Bond-street,  W. 
Pleydell-Bouverie,  Philip,  16,  Hill-street,  W. 
Pratt,  J.  Tidd,  28,  Abingdon-strect,  S.W. 
Procter,  William,  M.D.,  24,  Petergate,  York. 
Stephens,  Henry,  18,  St.  Maitin's-lc-Grand,  E.C. 
Van  Owen,  Lionel,  34,  York-terrace,  Regent's- pk.,  N.W. 
Ware,  James,  Tilford-house,  Farnham,  Surrey. 
Woodward,  U.  Toze,  Blakebrook,  Kidderminster. 
Wright,  Edwin,  Dixon's-groen,  Dudley. 

\yv  as  Honorary  CoRRBsroxntxo  Memhers. 

■  Salamah   Bey,  Chief  Telegraph  Engineer,  Railway 

Station,  Csiiro. 
j  Traun,  Otto,  Fray  Bentos,  Uruguay. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  HEALTH  AND 

WAGES. 

Bt  J.  H.  Stallakd,  Esq.,  M.B.  Lond  :  M.R.C.P.L. 

There  is  no  problem  of  political  economy  which  has 
received  moro  profound  attention,  or  is  apparently  settled 
on  a  firmer  basis,  than  the  relation  between  capital  and 
labour.  Wages  depend,  says  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  on  tho 
proportion  between  the  number  of  tho  labouring  popu- 
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lation  and  "  the  capital "  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
labour ;  and  he  adds  tho  indisputiblo  cortdlary,  that 
tho  condition  of  the  labouring  class  can  lx>  U  ttered  in 
no  other  way  than  by  altering  the  proportion  to  their 
advantage;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which 
does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  basis  in,  for  all  permanent 
purposes,  a  delusion.  In  tho  samo  way,  Mr.  Fawcett 
informs  us  that  the  circulating  capital  of  a  country  is  ita 
wages  fund  ;  and  if  we  desire  to  calculate  tho  average, 
money  wapoa  received  by  each  labourer,  wo  have  simply 
to  divide-  the  amount  of  thia  capital  by  tho  number  of  the 
labouring  population.  "  It  ia  evident,"  aaya  he,  "  that 
tho  average  mom  y  wages  cannot  be  increased,  unless 
cither  the  circulating  capital  bo  augmented,  or  the  num- 
ber of  the  labouring  population  be  diminished."  This 
explanation  of  the  law  of  wages  appears  to  have  been 
evolved  out  of  tho  theoretical  examination  of  the  relation 
between  labour  and  capital  in  the  approbate,  without 
reference  to  those  secondary  or  intermediate  conditions 
which  determine  the  question  of  value  in  the  case  of 
other  commodities  which  become  the  subject  of  exchange, 
liy  the  aame  method  of  reasoning,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  the  existence  of  a  tea  fund  or  a  bread  fund, 
and  to  argue  that  the  prico  of  either  commodity  ia  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  imported  or  produced,  in  relation 
to  the  sum  destined  to  bo  spent  upon  ita  purchase;  and 
it  would  be  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  tho  prico  could 
not  be  raised,  except  by  augmenting  the  capital  em- 
ployed upon  tho  purchase,  or  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  produced.  Nevertheless,  this  would  be  a  very 
imperfect  explanation  of  tho  causes  which  regulate  tho 
price  of  tea,  especially  when  we  find  that  it  may  be  pur- 
chased in  bond  at  prices  varying  from  6d.  to  10s.  per  pound. 
So  likewise  with  bread,  wo  may  state  that  at  tho  two 
extremes,  when  food  ia  positively  scarce,  and  capital 
abundant,  or  when  food  is  abundant  and  capital  other- 
wise employed,  there  can  be  no  question  that  tho  prico 
will  be  determined  in  tho  manner  indicated  ;  but  in  all 
the  intermediate  states,  tho  capital  destined  to  the  pur- 
chase of  bread  will  vary  with  tho  nature  and  position  of 
the  land  upon  which  the  wheat  is  grown,  the  suitability 
of  the  climate,  the  character  of  the  harvest,  the  quality 
of  the  produce,  the  conditions  under  which  the  crop 
is  brought  to  market,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances which  determine  tho  relation  between  supply 
and  demand.  To  these  wo  must  generally  look  for  the 
causes  which  influence  the  price,  and  not  to  any  par- 
ticular amount  which  is  spent  upon  them,  evon  if  that 
could  be  exactly  ascertained.  The  statement  that  wages 
depend  on  tho  relation  between  labour  and  capital,  how- 
ever true,  is  therefore  useless  for  any  purposes  of  ex- 
planation. No  one  will  doubt  that  if  tho  number  of 
laltourers  were  to  bo  doubled  suddenly,  wages  would 
fall ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  tho  supply  were  sud- 
denly curtailed,  that  wages  would  rise  in  consequence. 
Hut,  besides  these  opposite  conditions,  there  are  a 
thousand  intermediate  influences  constantly  at  work  to 
alter  tho  nature  of  the  contract  between  employers  and 
employed  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  tho  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  labour  is  determined  as 
Certainly  by  the  peculiar  qualities  and  relations  of  the 
article  supplied,  as  it  was  in  the  cases  already  given, 
with  the  additional  peculiarities  that  the  labourer  must 
live,  and  that  he  is  not  a  passive  instrument,  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  owner  to  another,  without  his  own  pro- 
test or  consent. 

If,  then,  we  desire  to  determine  the  prico  of  labour,  we 
must  adopt  the  same  principles  and  pursue  tho  same 
method  as  though  we  were  about  to  estimate  the  value 
of  any  other  commodity  ;  wo  must  find  out  the  cost  of 
production.  Every  labourer  must  be  born  and  reared  so 
as  to  become  fit  for  work.  He  must  be  taught  industri- 
ous habits  and  principles  of  honesty,  that  ho  may  serve 
his  master  faithfully.  Ho  must  bo  educated  phvsicallv 
as  well  as  mentally,  and  tho  coat  of  all  this  will  vary 
aeeording  to  the  success  of  the  breeding  process,  the 
relative  number  of  failures,  the  prico  of  food,  clothing, 


and  lodging,  tho  peculiar  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
locality,  and  the  habits  of  social  life  in  which  the 
labourer  is  roared.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  wo  shall 
find  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  healthy  labourer  will 
depend  on  tho  nature  of  the  soil  and  air,  and  the  time 
and  cost  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
a  natural  value  will  attach  to  the  article  produced,  bear- 
ing some  approximate  relation  first  to  labour  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  then  to  industry  at  large.  We  may  have 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  labour,  ju»t  as  those  qualities 
attich  to  wheat  or  tea;  and  the  varieties  bear  exactly 
tho  samo  relation  to  prodnctivo  industry  as  do  tho 
varieties  of  food  to  the  sustenance  of  the  human  frame. 
These  considerations,  moreover,  are  independent  of  the 
various  conditions  under  which  tho  article  produced  is 
brought  to  market.  We  may  notice,  for  example,  that 
the  better  the  quality,  the  more  ready  is  tho  sale,  and  tho 
more  steady  the  demand  ;  that  ignorance  and  poverty  con- 
fer a  power  upon  tho  purchaser  which  is  all  but  irresist- 
ible; that  the  worse  the  condition  of  tho  labourer  tho 
less  able  is  he  to  dispose  of  his  labour  with  advantage, 
and  as  his  labour  cannot  be  stored  up  like  wheat,  it 
must  be  sold  at  onco  or  lost  for  ever  to  the  possessor ;  nay, 
worse  than  this,  its  very  loss  is  costly,  because  the 
labourer  must  live,  and  the  sacrifices  of  privation  involvo 
tho  destruction  of  his  health,  which  ia  tho  only  sourco 
ami  basis  of  all  ho  has  to  sell.  Then:  are  many  other 
causes  which  influence  tho  rate  of  wages  which  wo  need 
not  consider  on  the  present  occasion,  but  one  observation 
is  necessarily  preliminary  to  the  development  of  the 
subject  immediately  in  hand.  It  is  that  what  is  called 
the  law  of  wages  has  usually  boon  discussed  separately 
from  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  wages  of 
various  employments,  and  the  term  labour  is  generally 
understood  to  include  only  "  common  unskilled  labour 
of  the  average  degree  of  hardness  and  disagreeableness." 
Now,  if  human  beings  were  mere  machines,  or  nothing 
better  than  mere  beasts  of  burden,  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure would  bo  justifiable  and  sound  ;  but  they  are  not 
so,  and  the  very  first  characteristic  of  all  human  labour, 
oven  of  the  very  lowest  grade,  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
n  certain  degree  of  intelligence  superior  to  that  of 
brutes.  If  we  are  to  discuss  tho  question  properly, 
we  cannot  excludo  this  qualification  ;  the  more  so,  as 
mental  endowments  confer  power  and  value  out  of  all 
projwrtion  to  the  exertion  of  mere  physical  force,  how- 
ever industriously  employed.  It  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence  to  act  as  scarecrow,  and  tho 
ability  of  the  lowest  boor  is  increased  by  practice  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intelligence  he  brings  to  bear.  There  is 
no  employment  which  depends  exclusively  on  physical 
strength  for  its  moat  successful  performance.  Put  two 
men  of  equal  powers  to  work  together  on  equal  terms, 
and  before  long  one  will  bo  sure  to  boat  the  other  either 
in  energy  or  skill.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  tho 
work  done  will  depend  on  combined  physical  and  mentil 
qualifications  of  the  men,  and  ho  who  does  the  most  and 
best,  will,  in  some  form  or  other,  earn  better  wages  on 
that  account. 

There  is  no  labour  which  is  perfectly  unskilled.  Tho 
shepherd  boy  learns  to  count  the  sheep,  the  farm  boy  to 
drive  the  team  and  milk  tho  cows,  and  the  errand  boy  to 
go  his  errands  correctly  and  with  dispatch.  The  rate  of 
wages  is  determined  relatively  to  that  of  the  same  class  of 
labour,  and  through  that  to  the  rate  of  labour  generally, 
on  the  same  principles,  whether  it  be  skilled  or  not.  No 
distinction  of  principle  can  be  drawn,  and  our  only  re- 
source ia  to  examine  the  conditions  of  its  successful  ex- 
ercise, which  are  the  elements  of  its  intrinsic  worth  ;  wo 
must  bring  every  kind  of  labour  to  the  samo  test  and 
compare  it  with  the  same  standard  ;  and  regarding  it 
only  ns  a  contribution  to  tho  tofcd  advantage  which  so- 
ciety derives  from  labour  in  tho  aggregate.  The  sum 
total  of  this  ad%*antigo,  if  it  were  possible  to  put  it  in  tho 
form  of  monov,  would  constitute  the  "  Wage  Fund"  to 
which  the  labourer  is  legitimately  entitled  in  return  for 
his  work,  and  the  share  of  each  ought  in  justice  to  bo  in 
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proportion  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  hia  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  result.  This  is  the  true  basis  of  the 
labourer's  claim,  and  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  there 
is  generally  an  approximative  though  not  always  just, 
relation  to  the  wage*  given.  When  this  is  not  so,  it 
is  probably  owing  to  extraneous  conditions,  which  at 
present  exert  an  abnormal  influence,  such  as  the  poverty 
of  the  labourers,  the  combination  of  masters  and  of 
men,  tho  customs  and  opinions  of  society  as  to  the  re- 
muneration due,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes  over  which 
the  labourer  himself  has  practically  no  control. 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  essential  to  successful 
Libour r  They  may  be  divided  into  throe  categories. 
First,  tho  power  or  physical  ability  to  work.  Secondly, 
the  mental  and  moral  qualifications,  viz.,  tho  will  to 
work  and  industry  to  work  honestly,  these  being  united 
with  more  or  less  of  intelligence  and  skill.  And  lastly, 
tho  opportunity  of  working  which  depends  locally  on 
the  demand  for  labour  and  tho  profit  which  it  yields. 
Taking  the  world  at  large,  this  opportunity  is  given  to 
all  who  have  will,  intelligence,  honesty,  and  strength,  a 
combination  of  which  will  inevitably  lead  the  possessors 
to  seek  tho  best  market  for  their  labour,  and  to  rest  satis- 
fhnl  with  none  which  does  not  enable  them  to  gratify  tho 
reasonable  wants  of  an  independent  life. 

Now,  although  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
point  out  the  intimate  relation  between  health  and 
wages,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  tho  essential  con- 
ditions of  labour  are  most  closely  mixed  up  together, 
and  react  one  upon  the  other  with  tho  most  complicated 
results.  Thus  in  a  depressed  state  of  trade,  want  of 
employment  and  privation  lead  inevitably  to  exhausted 
health,  and  to  tho  many  consequences  of  exhausted  health 
to  be  noticed  presently.  Moreover  it  drives  the  labourer 
to  tramp  the  country  in  search  of  work  ;  it  unsettles  his 
ordinary  mode  of  life,  and  brings  him  into  collision  with 
a  class  of  wanderers  whose  habits  he  gradually  acquires. 
One  of  the  saddest  features  in  the  present  state  of  society 
is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  vagrancy  which  is  now 
observed  throughout  the  entire  country.  These  vagrant 
habits  are  only  gradually  acquired.  They  commence 
either  in  want  of  employment  or  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
tho  labourer  to  better  his  condition,  or  they  result  from 
a  state  of  physical  exhaustion,  which  may  bo  hereditary 
or  the  result  of  insufficient  food  and  imperfect  sanitary 
conditions  during  the  period  of  growth.  But  take  the 
strongest  and  most  industrious  labourer,  and  examine 
the  effect  of  a  fortnight's  tramping  in  search  of  work. 
In  the  first  place  he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of 
bagging  success  fully,  and  lives  hard  on  the  road.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  day's  journey  he  arrives  at  the  work- 
house, wear)*  and  wet  through  ;  without  food  or  fire,  or 
even  the  comforts  of  a  pail  of  clean  water,  he  is  Bhut  up 
in  a  filthy  dog  kennel  or  rabbit  hutch,  to  lio  down  in 
some  frowsy  straw,  with  a  set  of  companions  who  are 
inured  to  dirt,  and  who  pass  half  tho  night  in  instruc- 
Lnjg  each  other  as  to  the  most  successful  walks  where 
they  may  pursue  their  occupation.  A  week  of  such  a 
life  breaks  tho  health  and  destroys  the  energy  of  the 
best  intcntioned  labourer;  and  although  he  may  be  glad  to 
escape  the  first  or  even  the  second  timo,  the  "final  result 
will  be  that  ho  gradually  loses  health  and  energy  for 
work — that  he  will  adopt  tho  shifts  of  the  class  with 
which  he  is  thrown,  and  ceaso  altogether  to  be  a  productive 
member  of  tho  community.  So,  again,  whilst  skill  can 
in  many  cases  supply  tho  want  of  strength,  and  we  shall  see 
that  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  do  so — yet  it  may  bo 
taken  ns  a  rule  that  both  are  associated  together,  a  feeble 
community  being  ignorant,  not  because  they  are  defi- 
cient in  natural  intelligence,  but  because  they  have 
neither  the  means,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  energy,  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.  In  tho  agricultural  labourer  we  have 
the  beat  example  of  strength  without  intelligence.  In 
the  population  of  tho  East  of  London  wo  havo  intelli- 
gence 'without  strength  or  knowledge  to  Bupply  its 

it  is  clearly  possible  to  have  knowledge  and 


strength  without  honesty  or  the  will  to  work — the  want 
of  which  equally  prevents  the  employment  of  the  labourer 
and  lead  evontually  to  the  destruction  of  his  health. 

Wo  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion  that  power  or  phy- 
sical ability  forms  the  basis  of  all  kinds  of  labour.  No 
man  can  work  who  is  physically  incompetent,  and,  dr- 
ier it  paribus,  the  degree  of  strength  determines  tho  quan- 
tity of  labour  which  a  man  can  perform  and  the  wages 
ho  can  earn.  Some  people,  says  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  are 
of  opinion  that  human  beings  cannot  bo  classed  ns 
wealth,  because  they  aro  tho  purpose  for  which  wealth 
exists.  But,  as  it  is  admitted  that  skill  and  other  quali- 
fications, such  as  industry  and  the  power  to  labour,  are 
nevertheless  the  source  of  wealth,  it  is  certain  that  whe- 
ther human  beings  aro  wealth  or  not  docs  not  depend 
upon  their  nature,  but  whether  or  not  they  exen  iso 
their  natural  powers  so  as  to  add  somewhat  to  the  com- 
mon Btock.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  idiot  or  |a 
cripple  from  birth  cannot  become  a  source  of  wcaltb  ; 
but  the  man,  however  humble,  who  contributes  more  to 
society  than  his  life  costs  for  its  maintenance,  leaves  tho 
world  richer  than  he  found  it,  and  is  a  benefactor  to  his 
species.  Given  tho  opportunity  of  employment,  tho 
question  is  not  one  of  numbers,  but  of  individual  effi- 
ciency ;  and,  just  as  the  slave  owner  finds  it  his  interest 
to  rear  his  slaves  in  health — for  the  value  of  tho  indi- 
vidual slavo  depends  upon  what  he  can  perform— ho 
should  society  and  the  capitalist  also  tako  care  that 
tho  labouring  classes  are  well  and  healthily  brought  up, 
that  they  may  individually  contribute  their  quota  to 
tho  common  weal.  Now,  what  is  tho  effect  of  physical 
degeneration  upon  the  labouring  classes,  whether  pro- 
duced by  want  of  employment,  want  of  proper  dwellings, 
unhealthy  habits,  however  acquired,  or  any  other  cause  'i 
Let  us  trace  tho  history  of  tho  raw  material  in  its  sim- 
plest and  roughest  form,  and  see  to  what  it  comes ;  and 
even  here  wo  start  with  a  gigantic  difference.  C'omparo 
tho  labourer  of  Dorsetshire  with  one  of  Lincolnshire  or 
Yorkshire,  and  note  particularly  the  intimate  association 
between  their  physical  powers  and  the  wages  they  obtain. 
Compare  their  habits  and  their  movements,  and  you  will 
see  the  difference  at  once.  The  man  of  Dorset  never  taRtes 
animal  food,  except  a  bit  of  bacon  once  a  week.  Ho  and 
his  family  exist  upon  a  scant  supply  of  bread,  eked  out 
with  a  bit  of  lard  and  dripping,  which  scarcely  keep 
body  and^oul  together.  And  mark  him  at  his  work, 
lio  is  exactly  like  a  steam-engine  with  a  short  supply  of 
fuol.  He  may  go  by  fits  and  starts,  but  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  halt  upon  the  centres  when  tho  work 
is  hardest.  He  goes  on  better  when  the  gradient  is  fall- 
ing, but  he  comes  to  a  hopeless  stand-still  on  tho  least 
ascent  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  watch  his 
movements.  There  is  an  ingenious  slowness  about  all 
he  does.  His  very  walk  upon  tho  turnpike  gives  you 
the  impression  that  he  is  up  to  his  knees  in  dirt,  and  ono 
foot  is  put  before  the  other  as  if  thoy  were  made  of  load. 
Every  motion  seems  to  require  a  separate  offort  of  tho 
will,  and  there  is  a  mental  doubt  if  the  intention  will  bo 
carried  out.  Do  not  suppose  he  is  ignorant  of  philosophy  ; 
for  with  inborn  wisdom  he  reserves  his  powers  for  grand 
occasions,  ns  when  tho  master  comes,  or  an  effort  is  in- 
evitable. He  never  forgets  that  his  storo  of  energy  is 
small,  and  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  renowal  by  tho 
scanty  supper  when  he  arrives  at  home.  And  so  tho 
habit  of  idleness  grows  upon  him  until  ho  is  good  for 
nothing.  He  has  no  such  word  as  haste  in  his  vocabu- 
lary :  and  if  it  were  proposed  to  give  him  double  wages 
on  "the  condition  of  doing  double  work,  ho  would  pro- 
bably give  it  up  after  a  week's  trial,  because  ho  has 
been  brought  to  prefer  idloncss  and  privation  to  indus- 
try and  the  gratification  of  those  healthy  desires  and 
appetites  which  from  long  neglect  ho  has  ceased  to  cam 
for.  Nor  is  tho  effect  less  marked  upon  tho  moral 
nature  of  the  man.  He  learns  frugality  without  result ; 
his  only  prospect  is  the  workhouse ;  and  too  ofton  ho 
goes  to  crime  for  tho  moans  of  satisfying  insfancts 
which  cannot  be  repressed,  because,  for  want  of  educa- 
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tion,  ho  has  thorn  under  no  control,  and  is  littlo  better 
than  a  brute. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  down  in  tho  country,  and  the 
universal  testimony  of  tho  farmers  in  tho  district  was  that 
there  is  a  dearth  of  labourers.  The  employers  arc  at  the 
present  moment  giving  half-a-crown  per  day,  with  an 
allowance  of  beer  and  milk.  I  asked  why  they  did  not 
import  some  men  from  Dorsetshire,  where  plenty  wore  to 
be  had  at  half  the  price.  They  simply  informed  me  that 
they  would  bo  good  for  nothing,  and  that  they  wonld 
prefer  to  go  without.  Some  years  ago  the  attempt  was 
mado  to  introduce  Dorsetshire  labourers  into  Yorkshire, 
but  at  tho  end  o(  a  week  most  of  them  wanted  to  go 
home,  because  they  could  not  stand  tho  work. 

But  in  Yorkshire  and  Lineolnshiro  what  a  different 
case.  The  amount  of  healthy  energy,  work,  and  wages, 
arc  all  doubled.  The  labourer  is  well  fed,  he  has  hispie  and 
beer  mostly  twice  a  day.  TTe  is  smart  in  all  his  movements, 
and  his  work  is  done  with  e:tre  and  skill.  I  remember 
well  the  disgust  of  a  Yorkshire  labourer  with  the  slovenly 
habits  of  a  Midland  farmer's  household,  and  he  began  a 
village  reformation  by  insisting  that  the  farmers'  boys 
should  bo  better  fed.  He  was  "  the  chaser ''  of  tho  harvest 
fields ;  and  rebellion  against  his  rule  was  only  averted 
by  increased  wages  and  extra  beer. 

But  tho  labourers  are  not  in  all  cases  wedded  to 
the  soil.     Now,  especially  since  tho  introduction  of 
railways,   do  thoy  migrate  to  the  towns,   and  as, 
for  tho  most  part,  their  physical  state  is  superior 
to  that  of  tho  labourers  roared  in  town,  they  enjoy  ad- 
vantages in  obtaining  employment  depending  almost 
exclusively  on  their  physical  ability  to  do  more  work.  A 
species  of  exclusion,  on  the  principle  of  mtural  selection 
now  goes  on — physieal  ability  ousting  debility  and  in- 
competence whenever  they  compete.    And  here  let  it 
be  observed  that  tho  first  question  which  presents  itself 
immediately  to  the  employer  of  labour  is  rarely  one  of 
wages,  for  these  are  very  gencnlly  regulated  by  custom, 
or  fixed  by  considerations  of  trade  or  combination  which 
yield  no  option.    The  question  is  one  of  suitableness 
and  profit.   The  employer  looks  at  tho  labourer  with  a 
view  to  fitness,  in  order  to  s^o  if  he  is  physically  quali- 
fied to  do  tho  work  required  with  profitable  result.  Is 
the  man  young  and  strong,  or  is  ho  old  and  foeblo  P  Is 
he  well  nourished  and  healthy,  or  sickly  and  diseased  P 
Can  he  earn  the  wages  his  master  is  compelled  to  give, 
or  may  tho  latter  look  for  a  better  man  elsewhere  ?  For 
example,  the  wage  of  a  dock  labourer  is  fixed  at  half-a- 
crown  a  day  for  all  alike  who  are  employed.    Of  the ' 
thousands  waiting  at  the  doors  tho  young  and  strong 
are  taken  first,  the  man  of  ago  and  character  comes  next, 
and  the  decrepit  and  feeble  are  turned  away.    In  ordi- 
nary times  the  latter  do  not  earn  their  wages,  and  it  is 
only  when  demand  exceeds  supply  that  they  are  taken 
on.    Let  a  man  hayo  an  attack  of"  illness,  and  his  power 
of  labour  is  impaired  ;  from  that  moment  his  wages 
become  more  precarious,  and  his  yearly  income  less.  It 
is  the  competition  between  hr  dth  imported  from  tho 
country  and  debility  inseparable  from  towns,  which  is 
one  of  tho  chief  causes  of  tho  physical  degeneration  of 
the  lower  orders  in  tho  metropolis  particularly,  and  this 
degeneration  is  completed  by  tho  extra  waste  of  adult 
malo  life  by  sickness,  vice,  unwholesome  dwellings,  and 
tho  poverty  which  these  entail ;  and  the  result  is  that 
the  occupations  of  tho  people  irresistibly  fidlow  their 
physical  capacity,  and  determine  the  wages  they  can 
earn.     A  stalwart  countryman  could  no  more  make 
matchlioxes  or  flower-sticks  than  a  puny,  feeblo,  and 
half-starved  Londoner  assist  to  make  a  railway.  The 
latter  cannot  compete  with  healthy  labourers  ;  ho  is 
driven  by  necessity  to  those  occupations  which  do  not 
involve  continuous  labour,  sur-h  as  crossing-sweeping, 
shoe-blacking,  costerm  on  goring,  and  many  like.    If  a 
man  be  capable  only  of  a  child's  employment,  ho  must 
learn  to  be  satisfied  with  child's  wages  and  with  child's 
food ;  but,  as  tho  latter  is  not  adapted  to  his  physical 
wants,  he  will,  after  a  certain  struggle,  lose  his  health ; 


and,  having  exhausted  his  littlo  stock  of  vital  energy, 
the  value  of  his  labour  will  bo  reduced  to  Jioro,  and  ho 
will  succumb  to  tho  inexorable  necessity  of  depending 
on  others  for  his  bare  existence. 

In  tho  next  place  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  effect  of 
this  physical  degradation  on  the  class,  and  we  can 
scarcely  do  better  than  illustrate  it  by  reference  to  tho 
metropolis,  in  which,  notwithstanding  tho  general  supe- 
riority of  wages  over  those  of  the  country,  the  evils  in 
question  are  most  strongly  marked. 

Now  tho  first  effect  of  physical  degradation  is  an 
augmentation  of  productive  power.  Tho  poor  havo 
more  children  than  the  rich.  For  1,000  persons  in  St. 
George's,  Hanover-square,  thero  are  25  births  in  a 
year;  for  1,000  in  the  poverty-stricken  district  of  St. 
Cieorgo'8-in-the-east  thero  are  35  births  to  the  same 
number.  Tho  more  perfect  the  individual,  the  more 
refined  his  habits,  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  propagat- 
ing the  species.  Nature  makes  up  in  numbers  what  sho 
lacks  in  power;  and  so  with  inferior  resources  the  poor 
have  more  mouthB  to  feed.  Forty  per  cent,  of  metro- 
politan pauperism  consists  of  children  under  14  years  of 
age.  As  manv  aa  60,000  children  havo  on  occasions 
been  relieved  dv  tho  guardians  of  tho  poor  in  a  single 
week  ;  and  at  a  low  estimate,  there  are  1.50,000  childr.:  n 
whose  parents  havoroceived  parish  assistance  in  tho  conrso 
of  the  year.  Physically  these  children  arc  less  healthy 
than  their  parents,  from  whom  they  inherit  the  seeds  of 
debility  and  disease.  Moreover,  tho  mothers  often  fail 
to  suckle  them,  or  if  they  do,  tho  breast-milk  is  poor  in 
quality.  This,  with  other  unhealthv  circumstances, 
determines  a  very  high  mortality  under  five  years  of 
age,  amounting  in  somo  of  tho  poorer  districts  to  ono 
half  of  the  entire  mortality.  Dr.  Ballard  has  shown,  by 
incontestable  evidence,  that  tho  infantile  mortality  of  the 
poor  is  double  that  of  the  rich.  In  the  year  1864, 
33,247  children  died  in  London  under  fivo  yoars  of  age. 
Of  these — 

437  diod  of  want  of  breast- milk, 

909  of  teething, 
1,236  of  tabes  meson terica, 
2,621  of  convulsions, 
2,842  of  atrophy  and  debility, 

making  a  total  of  8,047  d«aths  mainly  duo  to  hereditary 
disease  and  want  of  care  and  food. 

Tho  poor  have  thus  a  burden  which  tho  rich  aro  not 
callod  upon  to  bear ;  tho  former  have  to  bring  forth,  tend, 
and  bury  a  mass  of  infantile  humanity,  and  the  expense 
of  doing  so  must  be  a  serious  tax  upon  their  scanty  re- 
sources, and  materially  intorforo  with  the  rearing  of  tho 
surviving  children. 

And  what  is  tho  state  of  those  who  survive  ?  For  the 
moat  part  they  become  the  victims  of  scrofula,  consump- 
tion, and  tho  thousand  forms  of  diseaso  which  affect  tho 
feeble.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the  thousands  who  crowd 
the  doors  of  tho  dispensaries  and  fill  the  hospital.*),  and  tho 
few  who  reach  to  precocious  maturity  marry  to  generate  a 
now  race  more  numerous  and  more  feeble  than  themselves. 
I  have  the  written  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  an  opinion  which  must  be 
endorsed  by  all  practical  philanthropists,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  debility,  deformity,  disease,  and 
premature  death  amongst  tho  children  of  the  I/ondon 
poor,  as  well  as  the  want  of  .stamina  observed  in  after-life, 
is  owing  to  insufficient,  irregular,  and  unwholesome  feed- 
ing during  the  period  of  growth.  Tho  chronic  starva- 
tion to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  subject,  is  also 
attested  by  other  astounding  facts.  There  aro  23,000 
children  who  attend  tho  ragged-schools.  Tho  masters 
and  mistresses  declare  that  the  children  cry  with  hunger 
and  frequently  fall  exhausted  from  their  seats  from  want 
of  food,  and  that  the  weakened  state  of  mind  and  body 
is  one  of  tho  chief  obstacles  to  tho  process  of  inst  ruc- 
tion. Tho  superintendents  and  surgeons  of  the  pauper 
schools  state  that  the  children  are  universally  feeble 
and  unhealthy  when  first  admitted.  Those  from  St.  George 
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the  Martyr,  Southwurk,  nre  nil  of  low  stature,  and  every 
third  child  has  had  the  fever,  and  every  second  suffers 
from  skin  discs*1.  At  Annerly,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  su- 
perintendent, reports  that  many  of  the  children  have  been 
half  starved,  improperly  fed,  scantily  clothed,  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  have  suffered  from 
hud  hygienic  conditions  of  every  kind,  many  also  suffer 
from  struma  and  hereditary  disease  ;  and  the  same 
gentleman  states  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  chil- 
dren brought  from  Croydon  and  tho  country  round, 
because  they  am  as  tall  and  strong  at  nine  years  old  as 
a  Londoner  at  thirteen. 

At  Hanwell  more  than  half  the  children  are  admitted 
in  a  diseased  state,  and  all  of  them  are  small  and  feeble. 

In  overy  pauper  school  the  children  are  not  like 
other  children ;  they  are  puny,  pale,  and  pot-bellied  ; 
they  are  listless,  shy,  dull,  and  do  not  even  care  to 
play.     They  have  frequently  a  positive  dislike  for 
wholesome  food,  which  often  makes  them  ill  when 
first  taken,  because  the  stomach  cannot  digest  the  unac- 
customed meal.    The  circulation  of  tho  children  is  so 
feeble  that  they  are  not  permitted  the  use  of  cold  water, 
and  it  is  foun  t  necessary  to  warm  the  passages  and  bed- 
Tfomn.    In  winter  thev' suffer  fearfully  from  chilblains, 
which  the  wannest  clothing  will  not  prevent.    But  in  a 
month  or  two  a  wondrous  change  takes  place.  Food, 
warmth,  and  care  work  a  miracle.    Tho  aspect  of  the 
children  is  soon  entirely  changed,  they  become  ruddy, 
bright,  sharp,  hippy,  playful,  and  intelligent ;  and  the 
only  defect  remaining  is  their  permanently  stunted 
growth,  which  forms  indeed  the  chief  obstacle  to  thoir 
future  success  in  life. 

Six  thousand  of  tho  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
children  are  thus  rescued  from  a  life  of  disease  and 
misery,  and  some  few  hundreds  more  are  to  bo  found  in 
Orphanago  and  Reformatory  Schools,  but  whilst  tho 
children  of  tho  poor  are  fed  on  ten  and  garbage — whilst 
thousands  are  turned  into  tho  streets  to  get  their  living 
as  they  can — there  can  be  no  hope  that  they  will  ever 
earn  their  living  by  industry  or  even  pay  tho  small  ex- 
pense their  rearing  has  necessarily  entailed.  Poverty 
educates  children  to  be  contented  with  unwholesome 
food.  A  good  appetite,  properly  and  habitually  gratified 
in  early  life,  at  once  constitutes  the  incentive  and  basis 
of  honest  labour.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  obtain  pro- 
fitable work  from  a  feeblo  population  as  crops  from  an 
exhausted  soil.  It  is  as  necessary  to  manure  ono  as  the 
other,  and  unless  some  effectual  steps  be  taken  to  combat 
and  arrest  tho  process  of  degeneration  amongst  the 
labouring  class  which  is  evidently  going  on  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  all  large  towns,  tho  evil  will  oventually 
reach  proportions  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  end  in 
the  permanent  existence  of  a  class  who  will  bo  unable  to 
earn  what  their  lives  cost. 

Another  fertile  source  of  degraded  physical  health 
amongst  the  labouring  class  is  tho  wasto  of  adult  male 
life  incidental  to  the  occupation,  and  moro  prevalent  in 
large  towns,  where  tho  children  are  even  more  depend- 
ent on  tho  father  than  they  are  in  the  country  districts. 
In  London  there  are  10,000  widows  and  25,000  orphans 
constantly  on  the  books  of  the  guardians  of  tho  poor. 
Compared  with  the  country,  the  husbands  die  earlier  in 
London  ;  and  tho  younger  tho  children,  the  moro  care 
they  require,  and  tho  more  do  they  interfere  with  the 
mother's  industry.  Moreover,  rents  are  dearer,  and 
suitable  food  much  harder  to  obtiin,  milk  especially 
being  dear  and  bad,  and  vegetables  scarce.  Sickness  is 
more  prevalent,  more  costly,  moro  difficult  to  manage, 
and  whenever  it  occurs  it  paralyses  the  mother's  arm 
for  work.  All  the  cares  of  a  family  are  greater  in  towns ; 
for  if  the  children  are  to  be  brought  up  honestly  and 
well,  they  must  be  clothed  respectably,  and  guarded 
from  tho  contamination  of  the  street.  Now,  if  a  widow 
misbehave  herself,  she  is  sent  with  her  children,  legiti- 
mate or  otherwise,  to  tho  workhouse,  and  her  children 
are  then  sent  to  one  of  the  very  best  schools  in  England, 
whero  their  clothing,  foeding,  and  education  will  cost 


more  than  £29  per  annum  ;  but  if  6hc  is  honest  and  tries 
to  be  independent,  she  will  at  most  get  Is.  6d.  per  week 
on  which  to  keep  them,  besides  providing  for  herself. 
As,  however,  no  child  can  bo  kept  in  simple  necessaries, 
to  say  nothing  of  rent  and  education,  under  3s.  per 
week,  all  these  children  are  practically  starved.  Bread 
and  treacle  is  the  staple  maintenance  of  this  class,  rasr* 
cover  them,  and  tho  street  is  their  school ;  it  would  l>o 
as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  grow  into 
healthy  labourers  as  to  look  for  grapes  on  thistles. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  trace  tho  career  of  theso 
children,  and  we  Bhall  observe  that  the  necessities  of  tho 
parents  forco  them  to  employ  th">  children  at  nn  im- 
proper age.  We  have  all  read  of  the  young  match-box 
maker  of  two  years  old.  I  havo  ofU-n  seen  a  complete 
nurse  at  seven  ;  and  ono  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  educa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  all  children  of  that  tender  ago  arc 
necessarily  employed  as  nursemaids  or  domestics  in  tho 
denser  and  poorer  districts,  where  so  little  is  done  to 
assist  tho  widows  to  bring  up  their  children  properly. 

In  the  next  place  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any 
system  of  apprenticeship  amongst  the  lowest  d  iss  of 
poor,  the  guardians  paying  no  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject.    Ihc  poor  children  have  no  opportunity 
of  learning   useful   occupations.    They  commence  as 
errand  boys,  an  occupation  which  does  not  tend  to  very 
settled  or  industrious  habits.    Brought  up  too  often 
without  principles  of  honestv,  thev  lose  their  places,  and 
tho  common  resource  is  selling  in  the  streets.  There 
are,  probably,  at  the  present  moment  50,000  coster- 
mongers,  the  very  largo  majority  being  both  morally 
and  physically  unfit  for  any  other  work.    Besides  this 
large  class,  there  are  many  thousands  who  depend  upon 
tho  most  casual  occupations  for  a  living,  simply  because 
they  have  no  energy  left  for  continuous  employment. 
No  one  can  tax  an  Englishman  with  inherent  idleness. 
There  is  no  better  established  fact  than  that  all  who 
havo  the  ftrongth  will  prefer  work,  with  plenty  to  eat, 
to  idleness  with   hunger.     Even   amongst  the  most 
wretched  the  principle  of  industry  cannot  be  eradicated, 
for  after  all  it  is  a  necessity  from  their  earliest  years. 
Tho  strugglo  of  bure  existence  is  harde  r  for  the  physi- 
|  tally  feeblo  than  it  is  for  others,  and  with  an  empty 
stomach  and  exhausted  frame,  tho  poor  crossing-sweeper 
plies  his  occupation  with  an  activity  and  persever- 
ance prompted  as  much  by  habit  as  despair.    Look  at 
'  that  ragged  urchin  turning  somersaults  ;  he  works  bard 
1  enough,  God  knows,  for  tho  scanty  pittance  thrown  him 
!  by  the  passers-by.    Watch  tho  pertinacity  of  the  news- 
:  boys  and  the  sellers  of  fusees.    Turn  to  the  coster,  and 
|  ask  him  how  many  miles  he  has  to  walk  to  realise  a 
shilling.    The  more  feeblo  ho  is,  and  the  less  his  stock, 
the  farther  he  has  to  go.    I  once  visited  a  widow  whoso 
husband  died  within  a  few  hours  of  waiting  to  open 
carriage  doors  at  the  Olympic  Theatre.    He  had  attended 
1  there  Kt  night  for  more  than  a  year,  labouring  all  tho 
'  time  under  a  deep  consumption,  and  staying  idl  day  in 
I  bed,  that  he  might  save  his  family  from  want.  I  say  there 
|  is  more  will  to  work  than  power  or  knowledge,  and  that 
;  one  of  tho  Bad  features  in  the  state  of  tho  lower  orders  is 
|  the  prevalence  of  precarious  occupations,   which  aro 
1  liable  to  alternations  botwoen  jwriods  of  slackness,  and 
earnings  which,  at  tho  boBt,  aro  only  just  sufficient  to 
maintain  tho  individual  or  family  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  poverty.    From  this  degree  of  dependanco 
there  is  at  present  no  escape,  nor  will  there  be,  so  long 
us  tho  present  trade  regulations  are  enforced  by  the 
artisan  class,  who  now  enjoy  the  virtual  monopoly  of  all 
tho  more  profitable  forms  of  labour.    "  The  son  of  a 
costermonger  has  no  chance,"  says  Miss  Cobbe,  "  of 
ever  paying  apprentice  fees,  even  in  tho  form  of  service, 
and  he  is  driven  to  waste  his  strength  and  ingenuity  in 
some   miserable   street   traffic,   already  trebly  over- 
stocked by  unfortunates  like  himself."    Every  year  the 
price  of  skilled  labour  is  rising,  and  overy  year  the 
chance  of  the  indigent  man  rising  into  the  rank  above 
abovo  him  becomes  loan  and  lew.  It  is  neither  necessary 
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nor  politic  that  tho  capitalist  should  interfere  with  the 
combination  of  skilled  labourers  or  their  freedom  to  strike 
if  they  choose  to  adopt  so  impolitic  a  course  ;  but  it  is  open 
to  them  to  educate  iiny  number  of  the  indigent  class  to 
take  their  plitce. 

Tho  proportion  of  tho  indigent  class  in  London,  says 
Miss  Cobbe,  is  as  one  to  three.  We  fear  it  is  greatly 
more,  but  even  if  this  bo  so,  out  of  4,000  men,  1,000  grovel 
all  their  days  in  poverty  that  3,000  may  extort  higher 
wages  from  tho  public.  Who  can  fail  to  seo  that  it  is  a 
cruel  injustice  to  tho  indigent  class,  and  a  general  loss  to 
the  community,  if  A.,  an  employer,  pays  B.,  an  artisan, 
4s.  instead  of  .'5s.  for  his  work,  and  then  is  called  upon 
to  ]my  another  shilling  poor  rate  on  behalf  of  C.  fan 
indigent  man)  whom  1$.  has  kept  from  sharing  in  his 
labour. 

Moreover,  there  arc  nlways  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  fall  from  tho  independent  to  the  indigent 
class,  for  it  is  easier  to  fall  than  to  rise,  and  if  society 
takes  no  care  to  raise  a  certain  number  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  who  fall,  the  monopoly  of  the  one  class  will 
bo  sustained,  nud  the  misery  of  the  other  will  be  in- 
creased. The  public  ought,  therefore,  to  provide  indus- 
trial institutions  that  the  entire  Labouring  class  might  bo 
participators  in  tho  advantages  of  skilled  labour  accord- 
ing to  their  intelligence  and  strength.  In  this  advantage 
capital  will  derive  a  double  benefit,  first  by  diminishing 
the.  monopoly  of  the  artisan,  and  then  by  diminishing 
the  expense  of  the  pauper  class.  It  is  proposed  to  form 
public  schools  for  the  technical  education  of  tho  artizan 
class;  much  more  is  it  necessary  to  hnvo  industrial 
schools  for  the  indigent  class  ;  and  to  feed  them  whilst 
they  learn.  Any  excessive  power  of  production  will 
right  itself,  since,  as  already  noticed,  an  intelligent 
labourer  will  certainly  emigrate  to  other  lands  if  he  fail 
to  supply  his  reasonable  wants  hero. 

Hiving  shown  that  physical  health  is  the  basis  of 
individual  labour,  it  remains  only  to  observe  that  what 
is  true  of  individuals  is  also  true  of  communities  nnd 
nations. 

The  slaves  of  one  plantation  may  be  worth  double 
those  of  the  next,  simply  because  they  have  twico  the 
power  to  work,  CtterU  paribw,  tho  labour  of  a  feeble 
and  fever-strict n  people  will  never  equal  that  of  one 
which  is  health v  and  robust.  Just  as  the  efficiency  of 
an  army  depends  upon  the  physical  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual soldiers,  so  does  tho  prosperity  of  a  nation  depend 
upon  the  physical  energies  of  the  productive  classes,  of 
which  labourers  are  the  chief.  Furthermore,  just  as  the 
movements  of  an  army  are  impeded  by  tho  sick  and 
wounded,  so  is  the  advance  of  national  prosperity  im- 
peded by  the  presence  of  an  unduo  number  of  persons 
who  are  dependent  on  others  for  support.  Pestilence 
may  paralyso  an  army,  and  temporarily  destroy  the  in- 
dustry of  a  people.  Who  can  estimate  the  cost  of  pre- 
ventive disease,  or  tho  loss  to  society  by  its  destruction 
of  the  power  to  work.  The  lives  which  fall  in  the  exer- 
cise of  labour,  like  those  in  battle,  leave  widows  and 
children  in  their  wake,  who  are  a  burden  upon  tho  com- 
munity, and  a  drawback  on  tho  public  wealth.  National 
prosperity  depends  on  tho  physical  ability  of  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  labour,  and  in  tho  economy  of  human 
life.  The  laws  of  physiology  are  inseparable' from  those 
of  political  economy,  which  latter  cannot  be  interpreted 
without  their  aid.  We  have  to  learn  that  a  debilitated 
people  stand  no  more  chance  in  the  race  of  civilization 
than  does  a  feeblo  individual  in  the  race  of  power. 

Jn  conclusion,  I  will  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  reme- 
dies for  the  stale  of  things  I  have  described  : — 

1st.  A  Review  of  tho  Poor  Law  System,  with  the 
object  of  replacing  the  present  repressive  measures  by 
an  active  system  of  judicious  help  to  those  whom  sick- 
ness and  misfortune  drag  down  to  tho  class  below  them 
and  eventually  to  pauperism. 

Und.  A  more  perfect  organization  of  charities,  whereby 
the  destitute  and  deserving  poor  may  be  supplied  with 
wna.^ia  necessary  without  having  recourso  to  tho  system 


of  bogging,  inseparable  from  tho  presont  multiplication 
of  charitablo  institutions. 

3rd.  The  necessity  of  supplying  relief  to  tho  children 
of  the  indigent  class  in  tho  shapo  of  wholesome  food. 

4th.  That  industrial  training  should  bo  a  condition 
of  all  relief  to  tho  children  of  tho  poor,  and  that  such 
training  should  occupy  the  first  place  in  tho  education  of 
a  class  which  depends  on  labour  for  independence ; 
moral  and  religious  instruction  being  from  tho  necessity 
of  the  case  secondary  thereto. 

5th.  By  a  system  of  seven  years  apprenticeship  with 
food  and  clothing  at  tho  public  cost,  that  a  certain  number 
of  children  may  be  raised  from  tho  indigent  to  the  artisan 
class,  with  tho  view  of  breaking  down  the  monopoly  now 
enjoyed  by  the  latter  and  filling  up  the  hiatus  which 
sickness  and  misfortune  constantly  mako  in  the  ranks 
of  tho  artisan. 

6th.  By  taking  measures  to  transfer  as  many  children, 
orphans  and  others,  to  tho  country  districts  where,  as  in 
Scotland  and  France,  they  may  be  cheaply  and  healthily 
brought  up  in  tho  class  to  which  they  naturally  belong. 
By  this  means  tho  physical  degeneration  inseparable 
from  town  life  would  be  combated,  and  the  tendency  to 
scarcity  of  labour  in  the  country,  now  becoming  general 
on  account  of  tho  facilities  of  transit  and  the  attractions 
of  large  towns,  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

7th.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  provide  a 
register  of  labour  through  the  instrumentality  of  tho 
Poor  Law,  and  reform  the  trump  wards,  that  a  stop 
may  be  put  to  vagrancy,  and  tho  destitute  labourer 
may  travel  with  safety,  and  with  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  he  may  obtain  work. 

Lastly.  These  objects  can  only  be  secured  by  a  re- 
form in  the  present  system  of  doing  charity  by  proxy, 
and  the  efforts  of  philanthropic  persons  require  to  bo 
organised  and  superintended  by  a  stafT  of  officials,  which 
might  be  properly  provided  at  the  public  cost,  with  the 
certain  result  that  charitable  persons  would  give  moro 
liberally,  because  they  would  have  confidence  in  the  exe- 
cutive. Tho  rates  would  then  bo  only  used  to  supplement 
benevolence  when  tho  latter  fails,  and  the  rich  would 
thus  relievo  the  lower  order  of  ratepayers  from  the  un- 
due pressure  to  which  they  are  now  subject.  In  fact, 
State  charity,  to  bo  efficient,  must  be  kept  as  much  ns 
possible  out  of  sight. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Pbausail  thought  a  very  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  had  been  sketched  out  in  the  concluding 
portions  of  tho  very  excellent  paper  which  had  been 
brought  before  tho  meeting,  whereby  a  vast  amount  of 
technical  education  might  be  given  to  the  youth  of  the 
poorer  classes,  which  ho  was  sure  would  bo  gratefully 
received  by  thorn.  He  fully  agreed  with  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  with  regard  to  skilled  labour; 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it  were  a  proud  class  of  men, 
and  their  feelings  were  constantly  excited  by  the  fear 
that  their  children  might  fall  below  the  class  in  which 
they  wero  themselves  placed.  At  the  same  time  there 
had  been  placed  before  them,  in  a  very  clear  manner, 
the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question.  Undoubt- 
edly, as  fresh  regions  of  the  world  were  being  rapidly 
developed,  many  of  our  best  artisans  and  workmen 
would  go  thero.  What  had  been  pointed  out  with 
regnrd  to  tho  poor  man,  whose  only  capital  was  the 
physical  power  to  labour,  was  of  the  great  .«t  importance 
to  all  classes.  Thero  was  one  point  which  had  not 
been  touched  upon  in  the  paper— that  was  the  kindly 
feeling  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  largo 
capitalists  and  employers  of  labour  towards  those  whom 
they  employed.  Take  the  instances  of  this  afforded  by  the 
Crossleys,  of  Halifax,  and  the  proprietors  of  S  iltaire. 
All  who  visited  those  establishments  saw  a  glorious  race 
of  robust  and  happy -minded  men,  acting  in  cf.net  rt  with 
the  master-spirits  of  capital  and  energy.  With  regard 
to  tho  very  poor  of  London,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  narrative  given  wan  only  too  truthful ;  at  the  same 
time  any  on.?  inquiring  into  the  subject  would  bo  asto- 
nisht-id  at  tho  large  sums  of  money  which  were  exjwmdod 
by  the  employers  of  labour  in  many  parts  of  tho  me- 
tropolis for  tho  establishment  of  libraries,  reading- 
rooms,  and  other  institutions  for  tho  benefit  of  those  in 
their  employ.  Xor  was  tho  physical  condition  of  the 
workman  uncared  for.  Ho  could  give  an  instance  in 
which  a  large  employer  of  labour,  well  known  to  many 
present,  had  provided  a  commodious  house  at  Margate, 
whither  the  weak  and  sickly  amongst  those  employed 
were  drafted,  in  order  that  they  might  dorivc  tho  benefit 
of  a  visit  to  the  seaside.  The  social  and  physiological 
view  of  the  subject  which  was  presented  in  tho  paper 
was  one  which  gave  rise  to  serious  and  anxious  considera- 
tions ;  and  tho  great  question  which  had  been  raised  with 
regard  to  the  very  poor  sinking  lower  and  lower  was 
one  well  worthy  the  attention  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  James  Suaw  remarked  that  no  one  could  bo  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  any  period  without 
bo.lng  grateful  that  it  afforded  the  public  so  valuable  a 
channel  for  the  discussion  of  such  important  questions 
as  that  which  was  brought  before  them  this  evening.  He 
regretted  th  U  the  ameliorations  suggested  by  tho  author 
for  the-  evils  depicted  occupied  so  unimportant  a  place 
in  th-  piper,  being  merely  put  forward  in  6ix  or  seven 
brief  clauses  at  its  conclusion.  Connected  as  he  was 
with  a  I  tr_,'<-  iron  manufacturing  establishment,  employ- 


ing -2.U00  of 


3st  artizan  class  of  tho  country,  ho 


could  not  but  think  that  a  great  deal  too  much  had  been 
said  with  regard  to  tho  very  poor,  leaving  tho  artizan 
class  almost  out  of  consideration.  There  was  scarcely 
an  employer  who  did  not  admit  that  the  labour  question 
was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  day,  and  that  into 
that  question  the  operation  of  trades'  unions  very 
largely  entered.  Almost  every  employer  of  labour, 
at  the  present  time  asked  the  question,  "  How  is  it  that 
I  am  obliged  to  pay  such  high  wages  for  my  labour 
when  I  can  look  round  and  see  hundreds  of  men 
who  are  physically  capable  of  doing  tho  work,  but  whom 
I  cannot  employ  because  they  do  not  belong  to  a  trades' 
unionr"'  It  was  not  that  there  was  scarcity  of  labour, 
but  the  tiling  was  to  get  rid  of  tho  tyranny  with  which 
labour  was  beset.  He  could  state  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  there  were  men,  simple  shearers  and  rollers  of  pbito 
iron — men  who  worked  in  torn  shirts  and  scanty  clothes, 
who  earned  £8  per  week  or  £100  per  annum,  in  what 
was  a  very  poor  class  of  skilled  labour,  and  yet  em- 
ployers wore  not  able  to  supersede  those  men  by  tho 
numerous  unemployed  poor  who  had  been  spoken  of, 
and  this  was  owing  to  tho  trades'  union  system.  The 
author  of  the  paper  had  omitted  to  point  out  tho  process 
by  whic  h  the  employer  of  labour  could  overcome  such 
difficult^  iis  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  pointed  out.  If  any 
gentleman  could  suggest  a  remedy  for  that  state  of 
things  he  should  bo  very  happy  to  hear  it.  He  had, 
for  th._-  lust  throo  months,  been  travelling  through 
Americx  and  Canada,  and,  on  returning  home,  the  thing 
which  struck  him  most  was  tho  impoverished,  ill-fed, 
wretched-looking  condition  of  the  poor  of  London.  In 
this  condition  of  things  wo  wero  far  behind  America.  He 
was  sorry  t->  say  he  thought  one  of  tho  reasons  was  this, 
viz.,  th  it  in  this  country  wo  have  a  redundant  popula- 
tion compared  with  the  grand  outlets  which  America 
ntTonls  fir  the  skilled  artizan,  and  even  for  tho  lower 
chases  of  labour.  There  was  a  grand  outlet  in  America 
every  man  who  was  willing  to  work  for  his  living, 
and  had  tho  physical  capacity  for  it.  Those  only  who 
had  boon  there  knew  tho  enormous  extent  and  the  vast 
resources  of  that  country;  and  ho  believed  England 
would  find  her  poor  flocking  there,  because  she  has  not 
occupation  for  them  at  home.  Tho  poor  had  not  a  chance 
hen- ;  and  wo  were  suffering  now  from  tho  difficulty  of 
being  surrounded  by  unemployed  poor;  but  tho  chief 
difficulty  was  that  tho  trades'  unions  prevented  tho  really 
poor  from  taking  that  placo  in  trado  which  they  ought 
to  occupy.    To  go  to  the  poor-laws  and  to  charitable  in- 


stitutions was  beside  the  question.  If  wo  could  not  feed 
tho  poor  apart  from  charitablo  institutions  wo  should  do 
better  to  encourago  the  spirit  of  emigration.  He  would 
conclude  by  urging  tho  remarks  ho  had  ventured  to  offer 
upon  tho  consideration  of  tho  author  of  the  paper,  who 
was  evidently  competent  to  treat  this  question  in  every 
point  of  view.  Ho  hoped  his  observations  would  bo  re- 
ceived in  tho  spirit  in  which  they  were  made ;  thoy 
might  be  orroneous,  but  they  were  perfectly  sincere. 

Mr.  W.  Bcitlt  said  not  only  the  Society,  but  tho 
country  at  large  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Stallard  for  tho 
very  able  and  interesting  paper  ho  had  brought  before 
them.  Ho  thought  the  fourth  and  fifth  clauses  of  tho 
summing-up  were  particularly  adapted  for  tho  considera- 
tion of  tho  Society  and  of  tho  Legislature.  Formerly, 
under  the  old  Poor  Law,  there  was  a  system  of  appren- 
ticeship adopted.  Ho  regarded  it  as  of  tho  greatest  con- 
sequence that  tho  educational  training  of  tho  youthful 
poor  should  bo  accompanied  by  employment  in  indus- 
trial puntuits.  He  begged  to  remark  that  thero  wero 
many  honourable  exceptions  to  tho  low  rates  of  wages 
which  wero  said  to  be  given  in  Dorsetshire.  There 
wero  gentlemen  there  who  paid  wages  equal  to  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  tinder  the  system  of  piece- 
work in  agricultural  operations  tho  men  earned  very 
good  wages — double  anil  treble  tho  general  run  of  wages 
of  9s.  or  10s.  per  week.  With  respect  to  tho  intelligence 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  ho  thought  they  wero  not 
generally  so  ignorant  as  many  peoplo  imagined. 

Mr.  Thuesheu  observod  It  had  been  stated  by  a 
previous  spoakor  that  th"  great  evil  in  this  country  was 
a  redundancy  of  population,  and  tho  author  of  the  paper 
seemed  rather  to  inclino  to  that  view  also.  [Dr.  Stal- 
lard— "  Xo,  no."]  That  was  his  impression;  but  it 
was  suggested,  as  a  remedy  for  tho  evils  of  trades'  unions, 
that  the  state  should  take  charge  of  tho  indigent  class,  and 
not  only  give  thom  elementary  education  but  industrial 
training  as  well,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  counteract  tho 
pernicious  operations  of  tho  trades'  unions.  But  sup- 
posing the  fact  to  bo  that  the  country  was  really  over- 
populated,  it  appeared  to  him  that  a  better  use  of  the 
public  funds  would  be  to  spend  them  in  facilitating  a 
largo  system  of  emigration.  By  that  means,  ho  con- 
ceived, if  we  had  a  surplus  population  we  should  get 
rid  of  a  huge  portion  of  our  indigent  poor  without 
reducing  the  actual  rate  of  wages  that  now  existed.  Sup- 
posing tbcro  wero  100,000  men  in  a  particular  trade  who 
were  now  receiving  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  wages  ; 
and  supposing  tho  state  educated  10,000  boys  in  the 
same  trade,  then,  he  presumed,  tho  total  amount  of 
wages  which  tho  100,000  received  would  bo  distributed 
amongst  tho  110,000,  thus  reducing  the  sum  given  to 
each  individual.  Instead  of  that,  would  it  not  bo  better 
to  expend  tho  money  in  sending  this  excess  of  10,000 
to  countries  where  "thero  was  a  larger  demand  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Ciiari.es  Bkssbll  thought  tho  remedies  suggested 
were  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.  One 
gentleman  suggested  that  wages  should  be  lowered  on 
tho  ono  hand  and  raised  on  the  other.  Ho  believed  tho 
general  opinion  was  that  wages  should  be  raised  rather 
than  reduced,  inasmuch  as  by  that  means  a  class  of  men 
was  produced  who  maintained  the  national  character 
better,  and  had  sufficient  funds  at  their  disposal  to 
enablo  thom  to  contribute  to  tho  increase  of  the  trado  of 
tho  country.  Tho  workman  in  receipt  of  good  wages 
would  desire  to  put  good  furniture  into  his  house,  and 
spend  his  money  in  other  tilings  which  would  contribute 
to  the  incroaso  of  trade,  thus  affording  occupation  for 
many  of  the  poor,  who  at  this  moment  were  unable  to 
find  employment. 

Mr.  G.  Whitr  said  the  paper  was  so  able,  and  covered  so 
vast  a  field,  and  was,  as  he  thought,  so  generally  correct 
in  its  views,  that  it  liocamo  a  mutter  of  very  great  re- 
sponsibility for  a  man  to  st  and  before  the  meeting  unpre- 
pared, lest  ho  should  give  a  wrong  complexion  to  tho 
whole  subject.    Ho  felt  indebted  to  Dr.  Stallard  for  the 
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lucid  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  subject  of 
wages,  of  present  distress  amongst  tho  lower  classes  and 
the  apparent  declension  of  the  labouring  population.  Ho 
had  cotno  to  this  meeting  from  amongst  the  thousands  of 
the  East-end  of  London,  the  ironworks  at  Mill  wall,  where 
he  had  been  during- tho  day,  and  ho  could  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  accuracy  of  the  general  views  expressed  in 
the  paper,  from  his'  own  particular  experience.  They 
were  not  overdrawn,  but  the  facts  wero  really  modestly 
stated.  Wages  were  either  high,  or  low,  or  inter- 
mediate ;  and  ho  thought  when  they  looked  at  thorn 
in  relation  to  disease,  und  crime,  and  deterioration  of 
the  human  species,  they  must  not  estimate  them  by 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  which  were  only  a  partial 
exponent  of  their  value,  but  they  must  have  regard  to 
their  relation  to  tho  wants  of  life  and  tho  comforts  of 
civilisation — not  how  many  shillings  a  man  had  per 
week,  but  how  many  loaves  of  bread,  how  much  boef, 
how  much  shelter,  and  how  nmeh  fuel,  such  an  amount 
of  labour  as  his  physical  condition  could  b <  ur  would 
eecure  to  him,  leaving  him  a  fuir  opportunity  for  tho 
cxerciao  of  his  mental  and  moral  nature.  With  regard 
to  high  wages,  when  applied  to  one  type  of  our  humanity, 
via.,  tho  unimal  typo,  they  tended  to  render  th  it  type 
moro  animal,  and  almost  brutish.  High  feeding  exerted 
an  influonce  upon  the  lower  nature  of  man,  and  pro- 
duced results  which  favoured  a  certain  class  of  diseases, 
with  which,  no  doubt,  tho  learned  author  of  the 
paper  w.is  familiar.  Then,  the  samo  wages,  applied 
to  tho  higher  typo  of  our  nature— tho  intellectual 
and  moral— sometimes  resulted  in  crimo  and  vice, 
which,  again,  produced  a  peculiar  class  of  disease. 
There  were  those  two  classes  of  diseases  which  aroso 
from  tho  effects  of  high  wages  upon  two  types  of  our 
nature.  Then  we  camo  to  low  wage9 — those  which  did 
not  command  for  a  man  sufficient  of  the  common  necea- 
saries  of  life  and  comforts  of  civilisation  suitable  to  the 
grade  which  tho  man  occupied.  If  the  wage  was  not 
sufficient,  it  was  a  low  wage ;  and  whon  he  looked  at  the 
wages  in  tho  East-end  of  London  in  that  light,  ho  waB 
disposed  to  say  they  were  low  wages  indeed.  Ho  was 
not  about  to  endorse  tho  sentiment  that  wo  have  too 
much  labour  in  this  country.  Though  we  have  not  tho 
extent  of  land  of  America,  wo  have  that  piece  of 
triangular  land  called  England,  which  was  sufficient  for 
all  the  men  that  could  be  produced  upon  it.  It 
resulted  from  a  want  of  proper  arrangement,  and  from 
mistakes  in  some  particular  branches  of  legislation,  that 
distress  and  ovils  camo  upon  us.  When  we  turned  to 
tho  East-end  of  London,  and  saw  tho  10,000  artisans  and 
labourers  como  out  of  tho  public  works  at  Woolwich, 
looking  at  their  faces  we  observed  that  the  bulk  of  them 
were  of  the  lower  animal  type ;  and  if  they  were  badly 
fed  we  should  have  all  the  diseases  consequent  upon 
that  condition.  Then,  again,  the  lower  wages  were 
sometimes  npnliod  to  tho  better  typo  of  our  nature  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  long  streets  of  Clorkenwell,  or  evon  at 
tho  hack  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  met,  ho 
found  men  having  intelligence  without  stamina,  and 
when  such  men  had  not  enough  animal  food  on  which  to 
nourish  the  nervous  tissues  of  the  body,  diseases  of  another 
kind  resulted.  Thus  they  had  four  great  families  of 
diseases  arising  from  the  influence  of  high  and  low  wages 
on  the  two  typss  of  humanity  to  which  he  had  referred. 
He  remembered  about  30  years  ago  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stepney ;  ho  found  there  a  mass  of  people 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  wry  well  paid.  He  found 
thorn  ready  to  receive  education  as  far  as  they  could 
get  it,  and  ho  should  say,  by  comparison,  the  district 
was  better  off  then  than  "now.  Ho  also  recollected  the 
district  of  Ilethnal-grecn  when  the  weavers  were  in  tho 
greatest  distress.  They  were  always  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  and  revolution,  and  ultimately  they  were 
starved  out  altogether;  but  in  that  neighbourhood, 
thirty  years  ago,  thcro  were  some  60,000  or  "0,000  of 
those  poor  weavers,  and  there  they  had  a  very  high 
intellectual  type,  descended  from  the  French— men  with 


good  notions  of  art,  who  cultivated  a  taste  for  pictures 
and  flowers — but  wages  became  depressed  in  comparison 
with  the  food  they  could  obtain  for  tho  money,  till  they 
wont  down,  and  down,  and  became  a  race  of  little  men 
with  lartjo  heads ;  tho  whole  community  of  them  wero 
discontented,  and  often  seditions.  This  arose  cither 
from  the  action  of  bad  legislation  or  the  want  of  proper 
legislation,  but  it  originate!  in  tho  first  instance  from  a 
great  mistake  that  was  made  on  tho  Continent  of 
Europe.  In  speaking  on  this  subject  his  fear  was  that 
ho  should  give  a  false  colouring  to  it,  especially  because 
ho  felt  that  when  addressing  this  great  Society,  his 
words  would  have  additional  weight.  Tho  Society 
of  Arte  had  done  more  thin  it  took  credit  for.  Ho 
knew  a  good  deal  about  the  educational  movement  in 
this  country,  and  this  Society  had  often  achieved  great 
objects  by  tho  offer  of  prizes,  and  by  other  methods 
tending  to  raise  men  into  a  condition  superior  to  that 
which  they  previously  occupied.  Ho  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  Society  was  about  to  consider  wh  »t  w  is  called 
industrial  or  technical  oducation.  Ho  iii  1  not  expect  it 
would  become  a  great  apprenticing  society,  nor  would 
ho  liko  to  see  the  Government  undertaking  that  work ; 
but  he  regretted  that  the  apprenticeship  system  w.ia 
done  away  with.  Tho  groat  moral  and  political  advan- 
tage of  the  apprenticeship  was  that  the  bny,  during  tho 
period  of  adolescence,  was  settled  down  in  a  family, 
surrounded  by  domestic  influences,  and  h  iving  a  master 

I  over  him  with  a  will  whi«  h  ho  must  obey.  His 
advice  was  to  encourago  the  apprenticeship  system 
as  much  as  possible,  and  let  the  boys  be  bound  to  somo 
master  of  skill  and  responsibility  for  seven  years  ;  and 
though  they  might  fail  in  some  cases  in  producing  clever 
workmen,  they  would  not  fail  in  producing  goo  I  und 
useful  men.    He  knew  something  about  the  operation 

I  of  tho  Poor-law,  being  a  guardian  of  a  large  nvtropolit  in 
union,  where  he  had  seen  tho  preciso  rc;ilitios  of  tho 
picture  which  had  been  drawn  this  evening,  and  he  eon- 

!  sitered  tho  observations  that  had  been  made  upon  tho 

j  subject  were  in  tho  right  direction. 

I  The  Chairman,  in  rising  to  propose  a  voto  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Stallard  for  this  very  valuable  paper,  said  ho 
would  only  make  one  or  two  remarks.    The  gentleman 

{  who  favoured  them  with  his  experience  in  connexion 
with  the  iron  trade  thought  Dr.  Stallard  had  omitted 
to  propose  a  remedy  for  tho  ovils  ho  had  described.  Tho 
Chairman  having  read  tho  1th  clause  of  tho  propositions 
with  which  tho  paper  concluded,  went  on  to  observe  that 

•  ho  would  not  have  quoted  that  paragraph,  as  no  doubt 
Dr.  Stallard  would  reply  to  the  remarks  m  id",  nor 

j  would  he  have  ventured  an  opinion  as  to  tho  success  of 

•  a  great  establishment  for  that  object,  unless  he  ha  I  boon 
I  able  to  speak  of  what  had  come  under  his  own,  imme- 
diate knowledgo  in  a  district  where  thcro  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  boy-labour.  In  th  it  instance  boys  were  taken 
from  pauper  schools,  and  wero  educated  into  skilled  work- 
men, and  the  plan  was  perfectly  successful.  Dr.  Stallard 
had  brought  out  the  immenso  difference  between  men  of 
energy  and  intelligence  and  their  oppositcs.  All  prossmt 
know  the  enormous  difference  in  their  households  be- 
tween an  energetic  and  intelligent  servant  and  ono  tho 
reverso ;  but  it  was  only  those  who  had  seen  a  largo 
number  together  who  could  judge  of  tho  effoct  of  energy 
and  intelligence  actinor  upon  and  leavening  the  whole 
mass.  The  effect  in  the  one  case  was  small,  but  when 
they  got  a  number  together  it  was  enormous.  Ho 
thought,  after  the  applause  that  had  been  given,  there  w  is 
no  question  that  the  voto  of  thanks  would  bo  most 
cordially  accorded  to  Dr.  Stallard  for  his  most  interest- 
ing and  nblo  paper. 

The  voto  of  thanks  was  then  passod. 

Dr.  Stallakd,  having  acknowledged  the  compliment 
paid  him,  said  no  one  was  moresensiblethinho  was  himself 
of  the  extremely  imperfect  mode  in  which  he  had  brought 
this  subject  before  them  ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  wis  a  sub- 
ject which  had  a  thousand  ramifications,  an  I  the  difli- 
culty  was  in  presenting  any  ono  phase  of  it  which  would 
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arrest  such  an  amount  of  attention  as  should  show  it  to 
be  deserving  of  the  serious  discussion  of  a  society  of  this 
kind.    He  felt  indebted  to  thoso  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  discussion.  The  first  speaker  alluded  particularly  to 
vrhat  ho  called  tho  results  of  kindly  feeling  on  the  part 
of  largo  employers  of  labour.    Ho  had  not  tho  least  wish 
to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  upon  tho  justice  of  thoso 
remarks.  He  know  there  woro  individual  cases  in  which 
schools  had  been  provided,  and  tho  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  workpeople  had  boen  looked  after  with  an 
almost  fatherly  kindness  beyond  all  praise ;  but  ho  must 
say  it  was  one  of  tho  characteristics  of  tho  present  day, 
and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  degradation  of  the 
working  classes,  that  there  was  not  that  intimate  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  employer  which  there 
used  to  be  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.    At  that  time  the 
employer  knew  tho  circumstances  and  condition  of  every 
man  in  his  employ,  no  matter  how  many  they  were : 
they  dined  together  at  least  once  every  year,  and  at 
Christmas   mutual   congratulations    passed  between 
them.   Sow,  on  the  contrary,  the  master  too  often 
lived  in  one  placo  and  tho  workpeople  in  another, 
so  that,  in   fucf,  thero  were   no   relations  betwoen 
them,  except  services   rendered  and  monoy  given. 
In  St.  Georgo's-in-the-East,  out  of  twenty-one  guar- 
dians, only  three  resided  in  the  parish.   Tho  great  dock 
owners  knew  nothing  about  the  condition  of  the  poor 
they  employed.   Tho  wages  were  paid,  and  tho  connec- 
tion was  at  an  end.    Although  he  was  aware  of  the 
grand  things  that  wero  done  at  Saltairo,  Halifax,  and 
other  places,  these  were  but  exceptional  casos.  The  poor 
did  not  receive  thut  sympathy  and  advico  from  their 
employers  that  they  wanted.    Ho  differed  from  the 
second  speaker  as  to  redundancy  of  labour  in  this 
country.    The  best  evidence  on  that  point  was  the  fact 
that  in  tho  agricultural  districts  labour  had  gone  up  in 
all  directions.    He  was  in  Leicestershire  a  short  timo 
ago,  where  a  gentleman  told  him  that  on  his  small  farm 
he  could  give  employment  to  threo  more  labourers  than 
he  had,  but  ho  was  unablo  to  got  them,  although  he 
offered  13s.  per  week,  a  house  to  live  in,  a  pint  of  beer 
per  day,  and  as  much  milk  as  tho  family  required  night 
and  morning,  and  vegetables  to  any  extent,  together 
with  £  1  for  extra  work  in  the  summer.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  letter  which  ho  receivod  that  morning  from 
a  gentleman  who  had  had  very  largo  experience  amongst 
the  poor,  Mr.  Farnall,  ono  of  tho  inspectors  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  in  which  ho  gavo  his  own  experience 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labour,  and  the  degener- 
ation of  the  labouring  classes  in  somo  districts.  He 
said : — "  Finding  labour  very  dear,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  Yorkshire,  I  sent  into  Dorsetshire,  to  Lyme  Regis, 
where  I  am  known,  for  a  Dorset  family  ;  wages  being, 
on  an  average,  in  Yorkshire,  18s.  per  week,  and  in 
Dorset  9s.   They  'came  and  saw,  and  conquered'  me, 
for  I  was  soon  obliged  to  raiso  their  wages  to  tho 
Yorkshire  measure ;  and  they,  when  thus  paid,  could 
not  or  would  not  do  a  Yorkshire  day's  work.  EvontuaHy, 
they  petitioned  mo  to  send  them  back  to  uncomfort- 
able and  idle  Dorset.    I  did  so,  and  clearly  mado  a  bad 
bargain.   The  moral  of  this  is  that  tho  Dorset  men  are 
not  men  ;  they  have  boen  starved  out  of  their  manhood." 
That  (continued  Dr.  Stallard)  was  just  the  fact.  If  thoy 
brought  up  150,000  children  without  the  tasto  of  meat, 
how  could  they  be  good  for  anything  in  the  shape  of 
labour  ?   He  would  not  say  that  meat  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  children  living  in  healthy  country  air,  and 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  good  milk,  but  for  tho 
youthful  population  of  London  and  large  towns  he 
held  meat  to  bo  an  essential  condition  of  health. 
The  same  speaker  asked  how  they  wero  to  overcome 
tho  influence  of  trades'  unions?   To  that  ho  replied 
that  the  capitalists  and  employers  of  labour  would 
he  forced  to  tnko  apprentices  on  their  own  account, 
and  bring  them  up  to  their  own  work.  *  They  must 
be  brought  up  for  that  special  purpose  to  combat  the 
which  now  excluded  the  lower  class  from  tak- 


ing superior  work.    Tho  children  could  bo  educated  to 
anything  if  thoy  were  taken  young  enough.    It  was  as 
easy  to  educate  them  in  industrious  habits  as  to  teach 
them  to  road  and  write.    Ho  held  that  tho  system  in 
operation  at  Fultham  was  that  which  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued.   That  Hystem  was  plenty  of  work,  and  plenty  of 
food.  Only  nino  hours  of  schooling  per  wock  were  suffi- 
cient for  children  of  that  class.    If  they  educated  a 
man's  mind,  and  did  not  feed  and  train  his  body,  they 
taught  him  to  be  a  rogue,  and  that  was  the  groat  mistake 
they  mado,  viz.,  giving  instruction,  so  called,  without 
training  the  muscles,  and  bringing  out  tho  industrial 
powers.    With  regard  to  over-population,  that  was  a 
point  he  strongly  disputed.    Ho  believed  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  send  people  out  of  tho  country.    Those  to  whom 
they  were  sent  would  sond  them  home  again  if  thoy  were 
wise.    What  was  tho  uso  of  sending  people  out  as 
emigrants  who  were  brought  up  on  all  kinds  of 
bad  food  in  tho  East -end  of  London  ?   Ho  did  not 
mean  to  assert  that  this  state  of  things  could  bo  al- 
tered in  a  moment ;  but  what  was  wanted  was  a  gradual 
system  of  prevention.  During  the  last  seven  years  pau- 
perism in  London  had  doubled.  Thorc  wore  72,000  casos 
of  relief  on  1st  January,  1859,  and  thero  were  140,000 
persons  reliovod  on  ono  day  in  tho  present  year.  Having 
spoken  in  terms  condemnatory  of  tho  repressive  charac- 
ter of  the  existing  Poor-law  system,  ami  the  effect  it 
had  in  increasing  vagrancy  and  relianco  upon  charitable 
aid,  Dr.  Stallard  called  attention  to  tho  different  stnto  of 
things  which  obtained  in  Franco.    In  Paris  vagrancy 
could  not  be  practisod  to  any  extent,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  known  that  at  one  placo  only  in  each  district  could 
that  class  of  people  get  everything  they  legitimately 
wanted.  They  could  not  go  begging  because  everybody 
know  thero  was  but  one  placo  where  they  could  go 
for  relief.    At  the  present  timo  6,000  children  were 
educated  in  the  pauper  schools  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  best  education  he  knew  of  was  given  in  thoso 
schools ;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  who  went  into 
the  bands  of  the  army  (stature  there  not  being  of  im- 
portance), tho  great  majority  of  them  emigrated.  Ho 
agreed  with  much  that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  White  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  wages.    No  doubt  high  wages  in 
the  case  of  an  ignorant  man  did  lead  to  their  improper 
use.    It  was  well  known  that  if  it  was  not  insisted  that 
the  soldier  should  spend  8d.  per  day  out  of  his  13d.  on 
proper  food,  be  would  spend  a  large  portion  of  it  in 
beer  and  other  things  which  would  load  to  physical 
deterioration,  making  him  unfit  for  his  duty.  Thoro 
was  no  doubt  high  wages  sometimes  did  harm  even  to 
tho  educated  classes,  but,  as  a  rule,  people  who  could 
earn  high  wages,  if  they  were  educated  in  the  principles 
of  industry  and  frugality,  would  be  the  better  for  them. 
It  seemed  to  him  this  was  a  question  for  capitalists  to 
consider  very  seriously.    Unless  they  set  out  upon  tho 
principle  that  wages  woro  to  give  a  man  everything  ho 
reasonably  wanted,  not  only  during  the  timo  of  his 
ability  to  work,  but  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
leave  sufficient  to  bun*  him,  as  well  as  provide  to  somo 
extent  for  those  he  left  behind— if  they  did  not  set  out 
with  that  principle,  they  were  wrong.    Tho  present 
principle  was  that  tho  man  was  to  have  low  wages 
during  the  period  of  his  ability  to  work,  and  go  to  tho 
workhouse  to  end  his  days.     Ho  wanted  to  seo  wages 
raised  so  as  to  give  tho  pcoplo  larger  comforts,  but  ne 
wished  the  principle  to  bo  kept  in  view  that  they  were 
to  provide  out  of  wages  everything  they  wanted  from  the 
beginning  of  their  days  to  tho  end  of  thorn. 


JwrteMngs  of  Institutions* 
 ♦  

South-Eastern*  Railway  Mechanics'  Institvtiox. 
— The  fortieth  report,  being  for  tho  half-year  ending 
30th  September,  1867,  says  that  tho  Institution  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.   Tho  falling-off  in  the  num- 
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ber  of  members  daring  the  summer  months  hns  not  been 

so  groat  os  formerly.  There  are  at  present  275  members 
of  the  Institution,  which  is  an  increase  of  thirty-five  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  books  in  the 
library  have  been  all  carefully  examined,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  rebind  eighty  volumes  and  entirely 
renew  twenty-five  volumes.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  available  for  circulation  among  the  members 
is  1,  568.  Tho  vocal  music  class  has  been  carried  on 
during  tho  whole  of  the  half-year;  the  number  of 
members  in  tho  first  quarter  being  twenty-eight,  and  in 
the  second  quarter  twenty-six.  Tho  attendance  was 
very  good  throughout,  and  the  teachers'  report  of 
tho  progress  mado  by  the  members  is  highly  satis- 
factory. Ton  candidates  were  successful  in  obtaining 
certificates  from  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the  final  ex- 
aminations held  in  April  last.  These  candidates  are 
entitled  to  book  prizes  from  the  Institution  amounting 
in  tho  aggregate  to  £4.  The  system  of  giving  local 
prizes  to  tho  successful  candidates  has  been  in  operation  ( 
in  this  Institution  for  several  years,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notieo  that  the  Society  of  Arts  is  now  strongly  recom- 
mending a  similar  plan  to  bo  adopted  in  all  institutions. 
Arrangements  will  bo  mado  to  admit  tho  members  free 
to  nil  lectures  connected  with  the  Ashford  Mechanics' 
Institution  during  tho  winter  months.  The  council  are 
anxious  to  see  the  following  classes  in  operation  during 
the  ensuing  winter : — Arithmetic,  writing,  and  dictation 
for  adults ;  ditto,  for  juniors,  drawing,  vocal  music, 
and  French.  They  also  hope  that  the  chess  club 
may  bo  again  rovivod.  Tho  financial  statement  for  the 
half-year  is  favourable,  the  receipts  having  been 
£1:39  14s.  8Jd.,  and  tho  bnlanco  in  hand  £77  12s.  8kl. 
The  sum  of  £72  5s.  was  realised  by  the  excursion  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  tho  1st  of  August  last.  The  council 
desire  to  thank  tho  Directors  of  the  South- Eastern 
Sail  way  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  profits  of  the 
excursion  to  be  given  to  tho  Institution. 


EAST  LONDON  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND 

AST. 

The  following  circular,  appealing  for  funds  on  behalf 
of  this  most  important  undertaking,  from  which  the 
East-end  of  tho  metropolis  will  denve  so  much  benefit, 
has  just  been  issued.  The  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  sympathising  with  the  object  of  tho  promoters, 
have  voted  £100  in  aid  of  the  purchase  of  tho  site : — 

The  subject  of  industrial  and  art  education  has  lately 
become  of  such  vast  importance  to  tho  nation  as  to  havo 
attracted  tho  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  of 
all  thoughtful  men  having  the  commercial  interest  of 
tho  country  at  heart. 

Tho  undersigned,  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
provi  ling  for  this  want  at  tho  East-end  of  London,  have 
made  a  conditional  purchase  of  4$  acres  of  land  at 
Bethnal-groen,  being  part  of  the  Green  itself.  This  site 
they  havo  offered  to  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  thereon  a  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  and  it 
has  been  accepted  by  Government  as  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  being  within  an  easy  walk  of  upwards 
of  a  million  of  people,  mostly  of  the  artisan  class. 

This  museum  is  intended  to  be  educational  in  the 
widest  sense  of  tho  word,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  bo 
tho  means  of  enabling  our  workmen  to  compete  on  more 
equiil  terms  than  at  present  with  the  skilled  workmen  of 
foreign  countries,  especially  in  matters  of  taste.  Our 
workmen  havo  no  need  to  fear  competition  and  free 
trade  with  tho  whole  world,  if  only  they  have  equal 
moans  of  art  education. 

Tho  Government  has  entered  most  heartily  into  this 
scheme.  Parliament  has  voted  tho  money.  The  plans 
of  tho  buildings  hive  been  prepared,  and  tho  Govern- 
ment has  already  entered  into  a  contract  for  their  erec- 
tion. A  Bill  is  now  before  Parliament,  clearing  the  title 
to  the  site  of  a  technical  difficulty ;  it  has  already  passed 
its  third  reading  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is 


hoped,  in  a  week  or  two,  that  it  will  have  passed  th  o 
House  of  Lords,  and  received  the  Royal  assent  All  that 
will  then  remain  to  be  done  to  secure  for  ever  this  groat 
blessing  to  the  East-end  of  London  is  to  pay  for  tho 
land.  The  undersigned  havo  undertaken  to  raise  fundi, 
by  means  of  subscriptions,  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Tho 
Society  of  Arts  and  several  friends  have  offered  £109 
each,  but  a  further  sum  of  about  £2,000  is  required, 
which  it  is  hoped  and  believed  will  cover  tho  cost  of  tho 
land,  all  law,  parliamentary,  and  other  expenses, — a 
very  trifling  sum  compared  with  the  vast  object  to  be 
obtained. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  required  amount  should  1>o 
collected  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days,  that  no  delay 
may  occur  in  commencing  this  great  work.  All  elso  is 
ready.  The  contractor  and  his  workmen  arc  anxious  to 
begin ;  and  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the  pur- 
chase the  vendors  have  oven  permitted  the  materials  to  bo 
placed  on  the  ground,  so  anxious  aro  they  to  facilitate 
matters.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  we  havo  possession  of 
the  bind,  but  obviously  not  a  brick  can  bo  1  upon  it 
until  it  shall  have  been  paid  for. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  winter,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  finding  employment  lor  tho  poor,  so  many  of 
whom  aro  out  of  work,  time  is  also  an  object.  Under 
these  circumstances  wo  issue  this  appeal  for  funds,  and 
wc  are  sure  that  we  shall  not  appeal  in  vain. 

Subscriptions  may  bo  paid  to  the  "East  London 
Museum  account "  at  tho  Bank  of  England,  or  they  will 
bo  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  by  either  of 
the  undersigned  trustees  of  the  fund  and  promoters  of 
the  scheme. 

Finally,  wo  may  mention  that  we  havo  made  it  a  con- 
dition with  the  Government  that  the  land  not  actually 
occupied  by  the  museum  building*  is  to  be  laid  out  and 
kept  up  as  an  ornamental  garden,  and  that  the  museum 
be  open  every  week-day  until  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Aktokio  Biudv,  .T.P.,  F.G.S.,  Maryland 

Point,  Stratford,  Essex. 
Septimus  Hansard,  M.A.,  Sector}*,  Bothnal- 

grcen. 

John  Moxox  Claboh,  21,  Great  Gcorgc- 

strect,  Westminster. 
J.  Millar,  L.H.C.P.  Ed.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S., 

Bethnal-housc,  Cambridge-road. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


At  the  sitting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce on  Wednesday,  the  27th  ult.,  a  discussion  was 
opened  upon  the  subject  of  "  Technical  Education." 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  wcro  pro- 
pounded by  the  Chambers  at  Nottingham,  Huddersficld, 
Kondal,  and  Loeda:— 

I^eda — "  That  groat  advantages  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  other  countries  havo  resulted  from  tho 
technical  education  provided  for  arti*"*1"  a°d  others,  in 
public  schools  instituted  for  that  purpose.  That  tho 
establishment  of  such  institutions  in  this  country;  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  its  manufacturing 
supremacy.  That  the  earnest  attention  of  Her  Ma  jesty's 
Ministers' bo  called  to  this  subject,  and  th«t  they  bo  re- 
quested to  consider  how  such  schools  may  be  best  pro- 
vided, by  the  state  or  by  local  bodies,  or  by  both  con- 
jointly. That  such  schools  should  in  any  case  be 
under  the  supervision  of  inspectors  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment." 

Kendal — "  That  this  Association  resolvo  to  submit  to 
Government  the  importance  and  desirability  of  technical 
education  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  science;  and  to 
suggest  that  the  time  is  now  arrived  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  promote  such  education  by  tho  establishment  of 
polytechnic  schools,  or  tho  appointment  of  a  system  of 
voluntary  examination  for  students  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools;  or  tho  adoption  of  other  measures  cal- 
culated to  aid  the  technical  education  of  the  people 
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of  this  country,  similar  to  those  in  operation  in  other 
countries." 

TfHtidf  .ifidil — "  That  the  rapid  progress  and  high  ex- 
cellence of  continental  manufactures  are,  in  tho  opinion 
of  this  Association,  mainly  attributable  to  the  schools 
for  technical  education  which  havo  for  many  yoars  boen 
established  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  bv  moans  of  which  tho  art  of  design  and 
other  valuable  scientific  knowledge  have  been  very 
generally  acquired,  to  tho  great  advanttgo  of  industrial 
pursuits ;  and  that,  in  order  to  enable  our  manufacturers 
to  maintain  the  pre-eminence  they  havo  so  long  enjoyed, 
tho  Government  be  urged  to  appoint  a  commission,  or 
adopt  other  means  for  obtaining  the  fullest  informa- 
tion respecting  such  schools,  with  tho  view  of  establish- 
ing in  this  country  institutions  of  a  similar  character." 

Nottingham — "  That  the  importance  of  more  extended  • 
education  in  relation  to  tho  various  arts  and  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  being  recognised  by  this  Associa- 
tion, it  is  recommended  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made, 
at  the  instance  of  tho  Government,  us  to  tho  st-ite  of 
education  abroad,  as  it  affects  the  industries  of  various 
nations;  an  I  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Associated  Chambers  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  art 
and  industrial  education." 


subjoined  report  of  the  discussion  is  extracted 
tho  Daily  News  of  Thursday,  November  28th, 
1867:- 

Mr.  Mcxdblla,  the  president  of  the  Nottingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  an  able  speech  described 
the  state  of   primary  and   technical    education  in 
Germany,  especially  in  Saxony,  whore  his  firm  had 
a  branch  establishment.    As  to  primary  instruction,  he 
found  tho  poorest  Saxonian  children  familiar  with  the 
elements  of  education,  with  all  kinds  of  foreign  moneys, 
and  acquainted  with  English  and  French  to  an  extent 
that  was  most  surprising.    During  his  last  visit  to  that 
country  he  paid  particular  attention  to  tho  question  of 
education,  and  it  was  impossible,  oven  in  tho  poorest 
districts,  to  find  a  child  ten  years  of  age  who  could  not 
read  and  write  well.    In  fact  the  Germans  knew  th  it 
by-and-bye  it  would  bo  they,  and  not  tho  French,  who 
-would  be  the  great  competitors  with  England,  and  hence 
the  children  were  being  trained  up  in  just  such  a  manner 
as  would  tit  them  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits  with 
England,  France,  and  America.    But  for  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  this  country  laboured,  it  would  be  be- 
fore all  other  countriesin  its  manufactures.  As  to  technical 
education,  the  people  had  the  fullest  facilities  for  receiving 
n  thoroughly  scientific  training;  not  the  playing  at  science 
of  an  English  mechanics'  institute  class  but  a  severe 
and  regular  teaching  from  tho  beginning.    A  German 
workman  could  tell  you  not  only  that  the  colour  of  a 
fabric  was  wrong,  but  why  it  was  so  ;  and  that  was  more 
than  many  of  our  middle-class  masters  could  do.    As  an 
English  manufacturer,  ho  was  hound  to  say  tho  igno- 
rance of  our  working  population  surpassed  belief;  and 
he  implored  his  hearers  to  pay  but  littlo  attention  to 
statistics  on  education.    Uo  himself  not  long  ugo  spoke 
with  a  boy,  fourteon  years  of  ago,  who  did  not  know  the 
name  of  tho  Queen,  and  who  was  ignorant  of  tho  names 
of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  except  as  he  used  them  in 
swearing ;  yet  that  boy  had  ben  to  a  national  school, 
and  was  no'doubt  put  down  in  the  statistical  returns  as 
*'  educated."    Unfortunately,  as  a  nation,  we  were,  upon 
commercial  matters,  resting  on  our  old  prestige,  which 
we  were  spending  fast ;  and  unless  wo  took  up  this  sub- 
ject of  tec  hnical  and  primary  education  we  should  be  left 
far  behind  foreign  countries.     Whatever  South  Ken- 
sington might  bo,  our  schools  of  design  were  the  best 
things  we  had  ever  done  in  this  country  for  tho  causo  of 
technical  education.    Whilo  deploring  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  German  over  the  English  workman,  he 
know,  from  long  experience,  that  we  had  tho  most 
splendid  raw  material  in  the  world  in  our  own  working 
who,  if  properly  trained,  could  manage  a  machine 


so  as  to  get  30  per  cont.  more  results  than  either  a  French 
or  Gorman  workman,  Both  the  causo  and  consequents 
of  the  present  crass  ignorance  of  our  workiug  classes  lay 
entirely  with  ourselves.  Education  would  havo  the  effect 
of  lifting  from  tho  country  a  groat  load  of  (tauperism, 
vice,  and  drunkenness,  which  at  present  existed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  the  work- 
people were  left,  lie  omcluded  by  moving  the  following 
resolution,  which  wasan amalgam  itionof  niotionsstanding 
in  tho  names  of  iluddorsfield  and  Nottingham  : — "  That 
the  rapid  progress  and  high  excellence  of  continental 
manufactures  uro,  iu  the  opinion  of  this  association, 
mainly  attributable  to  the  schools  for  technical  educa- 
tion which  have  for  many  years  been  established  in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  by 
menus  of  w  hich  the  art  of  design  and  oilier  valuable 
scientiuc  knowledge  have  boen  very  guuorally  acquired, 
to  the  groat  advantage  of  industrial  pursuits  ;  and  that, 
in  order  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  maintain  the 
pre-eminence  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  the  Govern- 
ment be  urgel  to  appoint  a  commission,  or  adopt  other 
means  for  obtaining  the  fullest  information  respecting 
such  schools,  with  tho  view  of  establishing  iu  this 
country  institutions  of  a  similar  character ;  and  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  associated  cliamlH:rs,  to 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  art  and  industrial  oducation." 

Mr.  Wuitwku.,  of  K.«nd*l.  in  seconding  tho  resolu- 
tion, said  bis  !irrn  had  made  it  a  point  to  have  uo  Lids  in 
their  works  who  could  not  read  and  write,  aul  the 
number  of  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age  turned  away 
in  consequence  was  lamentably  great.  It  was  the  duty 
and  policy  of  the  stato  to  do  more  than  they  hud  done  in 
the  direction  of  primary  education,  and  then  technical 
education  would  soon  follow.  He  often  looked  for  places 
where  ho  might  send  young  men  in  his  own  works  to 
obtain  u  scientific  education,  but  in  vain. 

Mr.  Fubealav,  of  liudderstiel  1,  said  tho  large  manu- 
f  tcturiug  towns  ought  to  join  together  in  a  united  otfort 
to  establish  an  institution  worthy  of  tho  object  in  view. 
That  object  was  a  national  one,  and  not  one  for  in- 
dividual enterprise,  and  it  was  high  time  that  our 
government  provided  somo  more  extended  means  of 
education  ;  and  payment  by  results  was  tho  best  course 
to  adopt. 

Mr.  Ulemer,  of  Birmingham,  hadlongbeon  convinced 
that  Germany  since  the  Exhibition  of  18 ol  had  ma  le  a 
most  marvellous  advanco  in  industrial  enterprise ;  whilo 
the  disgrac  ful  stite  of  our  primary  education  and  tho 
want  of  moans  of  obtaining  technical  education  in  this 
country  were  threatening  to  leave  us  far  behind  in  tho 
race  ot  competition. 

Mr.  Bains*,  M.l\,  was  very  glad  that  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition had  taken  place,  for  it  was  held  just  in  timo  to 
inform  us  how  much  faster  continental  nations  wore 
growing  in  proficiency  in  science  and   art  than  wo 
were.    Tho  association  was  quite  right  in  going  to  tho 
Committee  of  Council,  and  ho  hoped  they  would  persevere 
until  they  were  completely  successful.    Mechanics'  insti- 
tutes had  done  a  great  d«al  for  technical  education,  and 
it  should  uot  bo  forgotten  that  science  and  art  had  made 
some  progress.    Ho  hoped  tho  manufacturers  themselves 
I  would  not  let  tho  matter  drop,  and  would  send  their  own 
!  sons  to  technical  schools  whon  they  were  established, 
j  Many  persons  thought  that  the  extreme  deficiency  of 
scientific  education  in  all  our  middle  class  schools  aroso 
from  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  art  in  our  universities. 
Those  centres  of  learning  wore  so  devoted  to  classics  and 
mathematics  in  their  higher  branches,  that  science,  as 
applied  to  practical  purposes,  had  been  entirely  Bhutout. 
It  was  l)cginning  to  be  taught  now,  but  not  so  as  to  in- 
fluence the  rewards  and  degrees,  as  in  Germany. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forstbr,  M.P.,  referred  to  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Schools  luquirv  Commission  in  reference 
]  to  technical  oducation,  and  doubted  whether  it  would 
I  be  wise  to  move  for  a  commission  just  now,  because  tho 
,  !   1-:^   whero  technical 
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education  was  taught,  and  Mr.  Samuelson,  M.P.,  who  I 
had  bowi  on  tho  Continent,  were  about  to  present  in- 
formation to  Parliament  upon  tho  subject.    He  hoped 
tho  gentlemen  present  would  study  that  information. 
The  fact  that  it  would  bo  soon  forthcoming  made  him 
doubt  whether  they  ought  tn  push  fir  a  commission  at  . 
tho  present  moment.    M ■my  of  them  know  to  th"tr  cost  : 
what  the  position  of  the  ton igncr  was  in  comparison  to  ; 
ourselves  upon  this  qui stion,  and  tin  y  would  hive  to  , 
wait  a  long  time  before  any  action  could  bo  taken  if  a  i 
commission  woro  appointed,    lie  did  not  wish  to  ilia-  | 
courage  a  commission  mo  much  as  the  notion  of  action 
being  postponed  until  tho  report  of  a  commission  was 
brought  forward.    There  was  no  question  morn  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  chambers  of  comnvroo  than  this,  but 
Wo  should  not  expect  to  recover  our  lout  ground  rapidly 
when  foreign  countries  hid  obtained  such  a  start  by 
means  of  these  technical  schools,  and  also  because  thev 
had  so  admirable  a  groundwork  in  tlo-ir  thorough  system 
of  primary  >  ducat  ion.    How(  v. r  complete  our  technical 
schools  might  be,  until  wo  had  a  more  systematic  and 
informing  atnto  of  primary  education  it  could  not  havo 
its  full  effect.    While  ho  would  persevere  in  attempting 
to  establish  technical  schools,  ho    would  bo  equally 
earnest  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  solid  groundwork, 
without  which  everything  clso  would  bo  of  compara- 
tively little  service.    Of  course  mechanics*  institutes  do- 
Borved  every  encouragement,  for  it  was  a  great  advantage 
that  a  taste  for  science  and  arts,  and  a  desire  for  obtain- 
ing information  that  would  help  people  in  promoting 
industrial  enterprises,  should  be  developed  as  fur  as 
possible  by  these  institutions.    Hut  it  was  not  by  them 
we  could  hope  to  match  the  systematic  technical  schools 
On  the  Continent.    Wo  must  above  all  things  avoid  the 
idea  that  wc  can  keep  up  our  commercial  and  trading 
prctit/e  by  uny  m> rely  di h;itu,i'i  efforts:  for  we  had  to 
contend   with  schools  in   Switz-  rl  md  and  tb-rm-my 
that  were  established  and  eondm  ted  up><n  a  thorough  sys- 
tem, and  where  the  best  teaching  th  it  the  government 
and  the  country  could  procure  was  given.    Tho  associa- 
tion could  not  posdbly  do  better  than  appoint  a  com- 
mittee  to    keep   tho  "question  constantly    before,  the 
Gove  rnment,  and  he  believed  the  Government  were  very 
anxious  to  meet  the  need  that  they  felt  existed.  What 
the  allusion  to  education  in  the  Queen's  Speech  meant 
precisely  he  was    unable   to   sny,  but  no  doubt  tho 
Government  wore  aware  of  the  present  stite  of  educa- 
tion.   The  truth  was — the  general  question  of  education 
was    now    possessing   the  public    mind   so   fully  and 
strongly,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  Government 
would  be  able  to  do  long  without  doing  their  best  to 
grapple  with  the  question,  nnd  what  the  Government 
did  with  n  speet  to  technical  eduction  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  scheme  that  must  come  ;  but  that,  probably, 
we  should  not  obtain  until  the  first  Session  of  the  re- 
formed Parliament.    The  chief  tiling  to  remember  was, 
that  we  had  to  strive  to  obtain  the  strong  combination 
and  system  adopted  on  the  Continent,  joined  to  the  local 
enterprise  that  Kngl.ind  could  so  fully  produce. 

Mr.  Dixo.v,  M  l'.,  dmbted  whether  the  people  to 
be  affected  by  the  scheme  mooted  would  fully  appre- 
ciate it. 

A  discussion  followed,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Foustku,  M.P.,  the  recommendation  in  the  p  solution 
to  the  Government  to  appoint  a  commission,  and  the  re- 
maining sent i  n>  i  s  were  struck  out,  and  tho  following 
substituted  :-  And  that  the  necessity  of  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  of  a  similar  character  be  urged 
upon  the  Government,  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  com- 
initleebe  appointed  by  the  Associated  Chambers."  This 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  amended  resolution 
whs  adopted. 

Mr.  Kokstf.k,  M  P.,  .slated  that  the  report  of  the 
Schools  inquiry  Commission  would  be  published  pn.-h  d.ly 
in  the  middle  of  January,  and  he  hoped  it  \vm;l-|  be 
extensively  lead,  as  it  bore  large Iv  upvll  tile  qucsli-  ii  of 
technical  education. 


CoMiMJUTivi:  Statement,  showing  the  Pimsr.NT  St i tv 
or  Scientific  Instiuction  ix  Lancashire  ani>  Yoek- 
snmn. 

At  the  last  Educational  Conference  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  failure  of  the  Science  Schools  in  Yorkshire 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Sales,  Visiting  Olln  ei  of  Iho 
Yorkshire  l.Tnioii.  A  comparison  of  the  working  of  the 
system  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Lancashire,  which 
approximates  in  numbers  and  manufactures,  is  nppenlcd. 
It  may  be  seen  from  this  if  the  system  itself,  or  the  lac  .1 
administration  of  if,  is  in  fault.  Perhaps  something 
may  bo  ilue  to  an  alleged  inferiority  in  the  state  of 
elementary  education  in  Yorkshire  as  compared  with 
1  Lancashire. 
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On  the  8th  November,  Mr.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childors,  M.P., 
addressed  the  electors  of  Pontefract ;  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  expressed  his  opinion  of  tho  state  of 
education  generally,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as 
follows:— 

"  Other  things  must  be  made  to  fit  in  with  reform. 
The  first  great  question  to  bo  considered  will  bo  the  state 
of  education.    I  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  state  of 
education  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  unsatisfactory.  Tho 
controversy  with  respect  to  tho  revised  code  is  not 
ended.    An  impartial  commission  has  reported  tho  state 
of  education  in  Scotland  to  be  unsatisfactory ;  a  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  inquire  fully  into  tho 
condition  and  principles  of  education  in  Ireland.  What- 
ever arrangements  are  made  in  this  country  to  cnablo 
education  to  co-exist  with  the  fullest  religions  teaching — 
for  I  look  upon  that  as  of  the  most  primary  importance — 
whatever  facilities  for  this  you  give,  you  must,  with 
respect  to  the  moral  and  secular  education  of  our  poor, 
carry  out  at  once,  and  thoroughly,  a  great  reform.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  wo  should  have  a  national 
system  which  will  embrace  within  it  all  tho  children  of 
our  poor.    I  do  not  use  tho  word  compulsory,  it  is  an 
offensive  word ;  but  if  we  do  not  have  that,  we  must 
have  that  which  is  equal  to  it — an  education  which  will 
reach  the  whole  of  our  people,  down  to  the  cliildrcn  of 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  our  community.    To  go  up  a 
little  higher,  within  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  had 
many  bills  for  university  reform,  and  for  tho  reform  of 
our  grammar  schools.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  better  arrangement  should  be  made  in  respect  of 
the  enormous  endowments  of  those  institutions.  Almost 
the  whole  of  these  endowments  in  our  universities,  and 
a  large  amount  in  our  grammar  schools,  are  applied  to  the 
classes  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  own  education. 
Many  years  ago  education  mount  learning  I^atin,  Greek, 
pore  mathematics,  and  theology — the  only  professions  for 
young  men  being  then  tho  church,  tho  law,  and  perhaps 
medicine ;  but  of  late  years  a  great  change  haB  taken 
place.    Now  you  must  make  provision  for  tho  education 
not  only  of  lawyers,  churchmen,  and  physicians,  but  of 
those  who  will  be  employed  in  utilising  to  tho  utmost 
those  applications  of  science  to  labour  upon  which  tho 
progress  of  a  nation  so  much  depends,    If  an  advanco  be 
not  made  in  what  is  called  technical  education,  ten  years 
may  bring  this  country  behind  somo  of  tho  rivals  which 
are  now  close  upon  her  track." 


passes  to  Germany,  and  illustrates,  in  a  series  of  twenty- 
two  photographs,  tho  cathedrals  and  churches  of  tho 
Rhine,  tho  Moselle,  &c.  For  the  entire  work,  or  for 
selections  therefrom,  application  is  to  be  made  to  Messrs. 
Cundall  and  Fleming. 

Architecture  on  tub  Rhine  ANn  Moselle.  — 
Messrs.  Murray  have  issued  the  prospectus  of  an  illus- 
trated work,  "  Rambles  in  the  Rhine  Provinces."  The 
illustrations,  consisting  of  twenty  large  and  seventy 
smaller  plates,  consist  of  photographs,  chromolithographs, 
and  woodcuts.  Mr.  Scddon  has  supplied  somo  of  tho 
drawings  from  which  these  plates  are  executed. 

Gustavb  Dork. — Original  drawings  by  this  artist,  in 
illustration  of  Tennyson's  "  Vivian"  and  "  Guinevere," 
are  on  view  at  Messrs.  Moxon's  rooms,  Dovor-street. 
Tho  engravings  published  by  Messrs.  Moxon  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  originals  for  comparison. 

National  Gallery. — "  The  Raising  of  I<azarus,"  by 
Haydon,  has  been  acquired  by  the  National  Gallery. 
Tho  picture,  which  for  many  years  was  on  view  at  tho 
Pantheon,  Oxford-street,  has  always  been  counted  as  ono 
of  tho  artist's  master-works.  Tho  figure  of  Lazarus 
Haydon  deemed  among  his  most  successful  efforts.  In 
tho  painter's  "  Life"  is  related  an  interesting  incident  as 
to  tho  conception  of  this  strikingly  original  figure. 


line  3rts. 


Architectural  Photographic  Association. — This 
society  has  in  tho  present  ye  ir  entered  on  new  fields : 
in  previous  seasons  it  was  devoted  to  France,  it  now 


Panttfattows. 

 •  

I    Growth  of  the  Swiss  Watch  Tradr.  —  This  in- 
dustry only  dates  back  to  the  middlo  of  last  century, 
when  it  was  introduced  into  Switzerland  by  Daniel  Joan 
I  Richard,  whoso  namo  is  naturally  held  in  great  cstitna- 
I  tion  by  tho  working  population,  whoso  condition  has 
j  been  so  much  improved  by  the  creation  of  so  important  a 
trade.    The  development  of  tho  business  was  slow,  for  it 
j  was  not  until  about  1848  that  it  assumed  anything  like 
:  the  importance  it  has  since  presented.    From  that  date 
,  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  the  value  of  the  export  trade 
:  is  stated  to  amount,  at  present,  to  about  £1,400,000  per 
'  ann.,  divided  as  follows  : — The  United  States  of  America, 
'£540,000;  France,  £200,000 ;  England,  £180,000  ;  Ger- 
many, £200,000;  and  other  nations,  £2SO,000.  Tho 
canton  of  Berne  alone  is  said  to  send  abroad  annually 
500,000  watches.     Wherever  tho  watch  trado  has 
assumed  any  importance,  a  complete  transformation  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  tho  working  classes,  who, 
by  their  industry  and  economy,  have  becomo  compara- 
tively rich,  whilo  the  populations  increaso  and  the 
habits  of  tho  people  have  improved  to  a  very  remarkablo 
extent. 

The  Manufacture  of  Paper.— Tho  Xetv  York  Timet 
says: — " Tho  high  cost  of  rags  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  has  led  to  long  continued  and  costly  attempts  to 
substitute  other  articles,  such  as  wood,  straw,  bamboo, 
cornstalks,  husks,  &c,  but  owing  to  the  great  expense 
for  chemicals  and  tho  machinery  necessary  for  convert- 
ing the  materials  into  pulp,  tho  cost  of  paper  has  not  to 
any  considerable  extent  been  reduced.  It  is  now  alleged 
that  the  okra  plant,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  mak- 
ing every  description  of  paper,  from  tho  common  wrap- 
ping to  the  finest  book  or  bank-note  paper,  either  sized 
or  non-sized,  without  tho  addition  of  any  other  material 
whatever.  It  is  claimed  that  this  has  been  practically 
demonstrated ;  that  tho  discoverer  has  within  tho  past 
few  months  manufactured,  by  the  most  simple  and  eco- 
nomical process,  in  different  mills,  a  variety  of  samples  of 
papers  which,  although  made  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances,  possess  all  tho  characteristics  of  paper 
made  from  linen  rags  and  Manilla  roi>o.  If  this  should 
turn  out  to  bo  true,  it  cannot  fail  very  greatly  to 
affect  tho  price  of  paper,  as  the  okra  can  be  raised  cheaply 
and  abundantly.  Wo  understand  that  arrangements 
havo  been  made  for  commencing  tho  manufacture  of 
okra  paper  this  season." 
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Tke  Wheat  Cuor  or  the  United  States  for  tho 
present  vear  is  estimated  at  from  220,000,000  to 
22.5,000,000  bushels.  This  is  from  40,000,000  to 
60,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  crop  of  1866,  and  is 
by  f»ir  the  largest  wheat  crop  over  gathered  in  tho 
United  States. 

Agricultural  Exhibitions  in  France.— From  tho 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Public  Works,  on  the  exhibitions  of  farm  stock,  imple- 
ments, and  produce  held  in  1867,  it  appears  that  thero 
are  in  Franco  871  local  associations  by  which  these  com- 
petitive shows  »re  organised,  in  addition  to  20  general 
exhibitions,  8  cattle  shows,  and  12  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce instituted  by  Government,  each  comprising  a  cer- 
tain number  of  departments.  The  Minister  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  great  progress  obtained  by  aid  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Commerce  or  tub  Li i. and  or  Martinique.— During 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  the  imports 
amounted  to  21,271,056  fra.,  or  507,2  j8  fra.  more  than 
during  tho  corresponding  period  in  1866,  whilst  the  ex- 
ports amounted  to  16,6 18,259  frs.  being  255,375  frs.  under 
that  of  last  year.  This  dcrrcaso  in  exportation  is  exclu- 
sively in  produce  of  tho  Island.  In  fact  this  year  only 
25,919,775  kila.  of  sugar  were  sent  off  against  30,905,256 
kils.  in  1866,  and  4,259,592  litres  of  rum  against  6,040,673 
litres  last  year.  Exports  of  other  produce  decreaso  in  a 
like  proportion.  Fortunately  the  approaching  harvest 
promises  to  be  a  good  one,  and  to  compensate  for  tho 
inferiority  of  the  List.  Guadeloupe  was  only  slightly 
visited  by  the  hurricano  of  the  8th  October ;  with  the 
exception  of  that  storm  tho  weather  has  been  most 
favourable  for  the  crops,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  harvest  of  1868  will  prove  a  good  one.  That  of  the 
present  year  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  1866,  and  the 
exports  of  sugar  from  Guadaloupo  are  at  present  onlv 
22,413,888  kils.  as  compared  with  33,018,161  kils.  lait 
year. 

Colonies. 


establish  tho  cotton  plant  has  been  severe,  but  it  is  now 
over,  that  is  to  say,  all  uncertainty  about  its  being  n. 
paying  crop  is  at  an  end.  Land  for  cotton  growing  or 
other  agricultural  purposes,  can  be  taken  up  from  20  to 
320  acres  on  any  agricultural  reserves.  Land  already 
offered  for  sale,  and  not  bought,  may  also  be  taken  up. 
The  terms  of  payment  are,  2s.  6d.  per  aero  per  annum  for 
eight  years,  or  £1  per  acre  in  all.  When  tho  amount  is  paid 
up  a  title  is  granted,  and  tho  land  becomes  tho  bona-fidte 
property  of  the  settler.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  season, 
however,has  not  altogether  been  the  success  that  was  anti- 
cipated several  months  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  growers  aro 
so  far  satisfied  that  they  arc  extending  their  operations, 
and  much  land  has  lately  been  taken  up  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  cotton.  With  anything  like  a  favourable 
season  next  yoar,  very  great  increase  in  the  exports  e>£* 
this  staplo  may  bo  expected  in  this  colony  next  year. 


The  Labour  Qubstion  in  Queensland  seems  likelv 
to  assume  anew  aspect.  Large  quantities  of  land  are  being 
taken  up  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton,  and 
some  growers  are  trying  tho  experiment  of  introducing 
South  Sea  Islanders  to  work  on  tho  plantations,  on  the 
coolio  system  adopted  at  the  Mauritius  and  other  places. 
The  men  are  engaged  for  three  years,  at  about  £6  per 
annum  and  rations  ;  but  as  the  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  importation  of  coolies  do  not  apply  to  these 
men,  they  are  entirely  unprotected  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  already  it  is  rumoured  th'tt  some  irregu- 
larities have  taken  place,  both  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  procured,  and  their  treatment  on  arrival 
in  Queensland,  by  one  or  two  of  the  masters  to  whom 
they  were  consigned.  The  Islanders  can  scarcely  be 
called  civilised,  and  very  few  of  them  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  EDglish  language  to  make  such  a 
statement  of  their  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  as  could 
bo  accepted  ns  evidence  iu  a  court  of  law. 

Suiti.t  or  Foon  from  the  Colonies. — A  Queensland 
piper  says : — "  Some  attention  has  been  drawn  of  late 
to  the  desirability  of  making  the  meat-curing  business 
in  this  colony  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present. 
Indeed,  the  question  of  meat-curing  is  attracting  notice 
in  all  the  colonies  where  fat  cattle  are  bred  to  any  extent; 
and  it  is  being  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
profitable  to  convert  the  surplus  stock  into  cured  beef 
than  to  boil  it  down  for  tallow." 

Qcf.kn8L.vnt)  Cotton. — Tho  Government  of  Qoeens- 
lan  I  have  fostered  the  growth  of  cotton  by  granting 
a  bonus  of  £5  for  every  bale  of  3001bs.  of  clean  cotton, 
either  wholly  seed  or  Sea  Island.    Tho  struggle  to 


Publications  |ssw&, 


CASSELL's  PoruLAR  Educator  fCatvIf,  Petler,  and 
GalpinJ.—\  now  edition,  revised  to  the  present  time. 
Twenty  years  ago  tho  "  Popular  Educator"  first  issued 
from  the  press,  and  during  that  period  considerable  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  many  of  the  departments  of 
knowledge.  The  proprietors  havo  been  desirous  of  per- 
fecting the  work  and  bringing  it  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  day.  A  Large  number  of  additions  havo 
been  made,  and  many  new  headings  have  been  introduced. 
Tho  great  aim  and  object  of  the  work  is  to  enable  an 
individual  to  educate  himself.  Tho  three  great  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  which  it  embraces  aro  History, 
Science,  and  Languages. 


A  New  Thames  Tunnel. — An  important  engineering; 
projoct,  which  has  excited  but  little  public  attention,  and 
for  which  the  necessary  parliamentary  sanction  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  is  already  in  process  of  execution, 
namely,  the  tunnel  or  subwav  intended  to  bo  driven 
under  the  Thames  between  London-bridge  and  tho 
Tower.  This  work  is  the  third  mode  of  communication, 
below  London-bridgo  which  has  been  brought  forward 
by  tho  same  company.  The  first  project,  for  which 
application  was  made  to  parliament  in  1863,  was  a  bridge 
below  the  Tower,  which  was  opposed  by  the  Conserva- 
tors of  the  Thames.  Tho  next  was  by  a  subway  immedi- 
ately above  the  Tower,  which  was,  in  its  turn,  opposed 
by  the  Tower  authorities,  on  account  of  the  position  of 
tho  shaft  on  tho  north  side  of  the  river,  the  approach  to 
which  would  havo  interfered  with  the  traffic  by  tho 
Towor-stairs.  The  present  project  has  the  sanction  of 
the  Tower  authorities,  and  arrangements  (or  tho  small 
portion  of  land  on  tho  Surrey  side  necessary  for  the 
approach  have  been  already  made.  The  now  tunnel 
project  presents,  in  some  respecta,  a  curious  contrast 
with  Brunei's  groat  work  at  Wapping,  which  occupied 
nearly  twonty  yoars  in  its  execution.  The  existing 
tunnel,  now  tho  property  of  tho  East  London  Railway 
Company,  ia  about  1,250  feet  between  the  shafts;  the 
proposed  subway  will  bo  about  1,320  foot ;  the  ono  cost 
above  £450,000,"  the  other  is  estimated  to  cost  the  com- 
parative triilo  of  £16,000.  Dividend  was  utterly  hope- 
less in  the  one  case ;  in  tho  othor,  wiih  only  the  same 
traffic  receipts  as  those  of  the  old  tunnel,  a  dividend  of 
20  per  cent,  upon  tho  capital  is  calculated  on.  If  the 
estimate  bo  not  exceeded  it  is  possible  that,  with  mode- 
rate tolls,  tho  traffic  receipts  will  be  much  greater.  Mr. 
Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  who  is  the  engineer  of  this  pro- 
ject, proposes  that  the  descent  and  ascent  to  tho  tunnel 
hhall  bo  by  hydraulic  lifts  similar  to  those  in  use  in  tho 
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largo  new  hotels,  and  that  the  passengers  shall  be 
ve yed  from  one  shaft  to  tho  other  in  light  steel  01 


con- 

jyed  from  one  shaft  to  tho  other  in  light  steel  omni- 
buses of  perfect  workmanship,  and  driven  by  man-power 
uTion  a  system  of  accumulating  force.  The  friction  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  so  much  reduced  by  tho  exactitude  of 
the  fittings  and  the  excellence  of  tho  materials  and 
workmanship  employed,  as  to  mako  the  power  of  one 
m^n  amply  sufficient  for  working  an  omnibus.  The 
bottoms  of  "the  shafts  will  be  on  tho  same  level,  and  the 
subway  will  dip  in  tho  centre  to  give  speed,  and  to  accu- 
mulate force  for  the  last  half  of  the  journey.  Mr. 
Bnrlow  recommends  his  scheme  as  applicable  to  tho  relief 
of  tho  crowded  streets. 

Drainaob  Works  n?  Hvxoauy.— Tho  lake  of  Nou- 
scild,  in  Hungary,  on  the  confines  of  Austria,  is  now 
completely  drained  and  dried,  and  tho  land  so  obtained 
is  about  to  bo  placed  under  cultivation.  It  contains 
eight  square  miles  of  virgin  soil,  nnd  tho  belief  is  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  extremely  fertile.  A  canal  has  been 
made  across  it,  to  carry  off  whatever  water  may  accu- 
mulate. The  V.rnd  is  given  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
prietors, and  Prince  Estcrhazy  and  tho  convent  of  Heili- 
{^enkreuz  will  receive  the  largest  share  of  it.  This  ex- 
tons/ ve  tract  of  land  reclaimed  from  nature,  lies  close  by 
the  lines  of  railway  from  Vienna  to  Raab,  and  from 
Vienna  to  Oedenberg,  and  a  projected  lino  from  tho 
latter  town  to  Presburg  will  run  still  nearer  to  it. 


Corrtsponfttntr-. 
♦  . 

The  Monetary  Conferences. — Sir,— I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  I  was  not  able  to  bo  present  at  your  last 
meeting,  when  Professor  Levi  road  his  very  interesting 
puper  on  tho  monetary  conferences  at  Pans.  Having 
paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  having  attended 
the  conferences  as  representative  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  may  1  beg  permission  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  in  your  Journal  on  tho  subject  of  the 
paper,  and  the  discussion  which  followed.  Unfortunately, 
in  discussions  on  coinage  disputes  arise  owing  to  the 
vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  terms  used,  which  serve 
only  to  perplex  the  question,  and  I  think  this  was  very 
apparent  at  your  meeting.  One  is  astonished  to  find  a  J 
gentleman  of  the  scientific  attainments  of  Professor  Levi 
speaking  of  the  ducat  of  100  pence,  or  8s.  4d.,  as  the ! 
equivalent  of  the  gold  piece  of  ten  francs,  7s.  1  l^d.,  and 
stating  that  the  present  penny  is  practically  tho  same 
in  value  as  the  ten  centimes.  This  confusion  of  thought, 
probably  arising  from  the  similarity  in  appearance  of 
the  penny  and  the  ten-centimes  piece,  laid  him  open  to 
the  very  just  criticism  of  Mr.  Fellows.  That  gentleman 
truly  remarked  that,  whether  wo  adopt  the  ducat  or  the 
2->- francs  as  our  unit,  we  must  make  tho  change  of  about 
2d.  in  the  £  sterling  in  order  to  bring  our  monetary 
system  into  simple  relation  with  the  monetary  system  of 
the  Convention,  and  that  tho  two  questions  of  making 
our  system  international  and  making  it  decimal  are  quite 
distinct.  But,  apart  from  the  theoretical  imperfections 
and  general  vagueness  of  Professor  Levi's  ducat  scheme, 
he  seems  to  believo  that  the  issue  of  one  new  coin,  with- 
out any  definite  relation  to  our  present  coinage,  will 
tend  to  bring  about  the  desired  change.  "  Let  this 
coin,"  ho  says,  "  bo  put  in  circulation  as  a  token  only, 
and  let  every  encouragement  bo  given  to  use  this  100- 
penco  piece  as  a  unit  Should  it  prove  popular  and  con- 
venient, then,"  &c.  Now  if  by  "  this  coin"  he  means  a 
piece  the  equivalent  of  ten  francs,  we  havo  tho  experi- 
ment made  for  us  without  going  to  tho  expenso  of 
coinage,  for  in  the  bullion  and  exchange  offices  in 
London  are  to  be  found  numbers  of  these  pieces,  which, 
however,  as  they  bear  no  simple  relation  to  our  present 
coins,  immediately  disappear  from  circulation  when 
brought  into  tho  country  by  travellers.  If,  on  tho  other 
hand,  he  means  a  piece  tho  equivalent  of  eight  shillings 
and  four  pence  of  our  present  money,  every  practical  man  | 


will  at  once  say  we  have  no  need  of  such  a  piece,  as 
our  half-sovereign  is  much  more  .  convenient.  Tho 
only  other  scheme  for  an  approach  to  international 
coinage  is  that  supported  by  Mr.  Hendriks,  for, 
from  an  international  point  of  view,  it  matters  little 
whether  wc  call  tho  twenty-flvo  francs  a  pound  or 
1,000  farthings,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Fellows.  Mr. 
Browne  very  concisely  stated  what  had  to  bo  done, 
and  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  render  our  coinage 
intcrmtional  we  must  alter  our  pound  sterling,  so  as  to 
mako  it  tho  exact  equivalent  of  25  francs.  Wh«m  this 
is  done  tho  question  of  docimalisation  still  remains  un- 
solved, but  I  think  becomes  moro  easy  of  solution. 
Suppose  the  now  pound  sterling  and  tho  ducat  of  10  fr.inca 
bo  issued  at  tho  same  time,  and  that  th"  shilling  and  six- 
penco  bo  gradually  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  ten- 
penny  pieces  and  five-penny  pieces,  the  equivalents  of 
tho  franc  and  hdf-frane.  These  being  the  coins  under 
tho  new  system,  I  would  leave  to  tho  people  themselves 
to  adopt  a  system  of  docimalisation  of  their  moneys  of 
account.  It  is  probable  that  those  engagod  in  commerce 
would  retain  tho  pound  sterling  in  their  accounts,  and 
the  poorer  classes  would  keep  their  accounts  in  ducats 
nnd  p<»nce.  But  tho  conversion  of  tho  coins  in  daily  uso 
into  decimals  of  a  pound  would  bo  comparatively  easy 
to  any  person  in  a  counting  house.  To  familiarise  tho 
public  with  the  relative  value  of  tho  coins,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  tho  decimal  system  into  accounts, 
the  new  pound  might  bear  tho  inscription,  250  pence  or 
1,000  farthings,  the  florin  one-tenth  of  a  pound,  or  25 
pence,  tho  ten  penny  piece,  40  farthings,  &c.  By  this 
means  the  two  apparently  incompatible  schemes  of  deci- 
malisation will  bo  reconciled,  and  our  monetary  system, 
whilo  retaining  tho  pound  sterling,  will  be  perfectly 
international  both  in  its  unit  and  its  sub-divisions.  Tho 
table  given  by  Mr.  Hendriks  shows  what  an  immense 
step  would  bo  made  towards  international  coinage  if 
England  and  her  colonies  and  tho  United  States  mako 
tho  slight  changes  necessary  in  the  pound  sterling  and 
tho  dollar.  I  think  it  will  best  servo  the  purpose  wo  all 
havo  in  view  if  we  recognise,  instead  of  disguising  from 
ourselves,  us  Professor  Levi  appears  to  do,  that  a  chango 
in  value  of  our  units  of  money  is  necessary,  and  tho 
immense  advantage  to  be  gained  must  be  set  against  tho 
trivial  alteration  of  tho  standard  of  value.  If  foreign 
nations  concur  in  tho  chango,  we  need  not  fear,  .as  Mr. 
Urquhart  indicated,  that  we  shall  sacrifioo  our  good 
name  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  that  our 
credit  will  in  any  degreo  suffer.— I  am,  &c,  Edmund  It. 

MeSPRATT. 
Liverpool,  December  2nd,  1*67. 

MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


.R,  Geographical,  tj.     Mr.  A.  S.  nickmore, 
through  Cent  ml  China  from  Canton." 
Tces  ...Medical  and  Cuirnrgical.  hL 

Civil  Engineer*,  s.  I.  Discussion  on  Mr.  Wilton's  piper. 
Description  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  on  the  line  <>{  llm 
Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway."  2.  Mr.  Charles 
Dougla»  Hox,  "On  New  Hallways  at  Uattcrsca;  with  the 
Wide«.ing  of  tho  Victoria  Bridge  and  Approaches  to  the 
Victoria  Station." 
Photographic,  8. 

Ethnolog  eal,  »•  1-  Mr.  H.  II.  Howorlh.  "  On  tho  Orlgine* 
of  the  Norsemen."  2.  Mr.  II.  C.  Criswlck,  "  Life  amongst 
the  Vcys.*' 

Wkd  ...Society  of  Arts,  8.    Mr.  Ellis  A.  Davidson,  "  On  Industrial 
and  Scientific  Education;  with  Notes  on  the  SysU-ins 
pursued,  ami  the  Works  produced,  in  Continental  Schools, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  Sugg«*liuu» 
for  tho  E»UWl»hment  of  Trade  Schools  in  England." 
Graphic,  H. 
Microscopical,  6. 
Literary  Fond,  3. 
Arc  Ideological  Assoc.,  8|. 
Tuck  ...Royal.  Hi. 

Antiquaries,  S|. 
Zoological,  8j. 
R.  Society  Club,  6. 

PM   Society  of  Arts,  s.   (Cantor  Lectures.)   Professor  R.chard 

We»troacott,  "On  Art;  especially  including  tho  Ulstory 
i  eory  of  Sculpture." 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRIXTED  PAPERS. 
Ttr.  DtlirertJ  on  2nd  Sottmbtr,  1867. 

«T<IX.)  Trade  ami  Navigation  Account*  (30th  8q.tMBher.  mT). 
4*3.  \,J  ika  Coast  FWieiles  (Ireland)  BUI -Index  to  Report. 
878.  Blackwater  River  Oyster  Fisheries-Mr.  Pennell  •  Report, 

Delietrel  on llfA  Hortmbtr,  1861. 
477,  Metropolitan  Cemeteries -Return*. 
S09.  Railway*— Supplementary  Statement. 
633.  Dog  License*— Returns. 

ntlicered  on  \*th  Xtttmber,  1867. 
331.  fnj  East  In.lU  ( Hcngal  and  Ori-sa  1-aniim;  )■  Part  "1'-^"';'r": 
Wood-,,  l'..iw..  and  li-.vnii.^-l'  ii'y-Ul-h  li-j'Tt  i.f 

E  omill'S"-""T*. 

BB3.  Election  Petitions— Alphabetical  List. 

Oelirrre  I  on  20 1\ ypttmber,  1867. 
The  Queen's  Speech. 
Abrssinian  cxpeanton— Papers. 

Buttl  ifte1-  _  . 

431.  (a  v.)  Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism-Return  (A),  September,  I860 


/-,.,-.  ■■rf.j  ,u:  -'U.'  .Ynvyuj-fr,  186.. 

Abyssinian  Papers— Corrected  Page*. 

Sk«"ION  1867. 

492.  (I.)  Army  (System  of  Retirement)— Index  to  Report. 

Sk.*!>:ox  H66. 
422.  (g.J  PoorRateeand  Pauperism  —  Return  (I.). 

/ir.'itT'Vf  o:i  gggj  forfrojjg^  ItW. 
L  M:iil  Services liliidia and  China) -F;.irtli->r  Correspondence. 
EsulVliiiiVtl  Church  (Ireland )  -Copy  of  lit'?  uomnmslon. 

2.  UU1 -Metropolitan  Streets  Aot  (1867)  Amendment. 
■7  Peninsular  and  «Vi -nul  slmiu  N.r.  i/:.'!  in  C'Mirnany  »  Contract 
—Treasury  Minute. 

Bmhiox  1867. 
£52.  Isle  of  Man— Account. 

iMirM-fl«U5fn  Sbrtmbtr,  1887. 
».  Greenock.  Ardrishalg,  and  Rothesay  Malls  Contract-Copy  of 


Contract. 
The  Lords  Address. 

Ddirtrtd  on  26(h  tTorembtr,  1867. 

3  Bill— Libel 

4]    „    Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ireland)  (Supple 

mental.  ,   _  „ 

8.  Abyssinian  Expedition  (Vote  of  CredlQ-Estlmate. 

Fe-»«iot«  1867. 
530.  Revenue  (Ireland)— Accounts. 

Dflatrfl  on  2Hlh  yprtmber,  186T. 

».  HW— Sales  of  Reversions. 

:,,  broadim-or  Crmin.il  I.mialie  Asylum— Report. 
Mai'uU:-.:-l»rrs,  r.'tiuiirnv,  Kf|«iris. 

fitlirrrtii  on  29tft  .Vorerofrcr.  1867. 
n.  Bill— Mines  Assessment. 
13.  Queen's  Collet  (IWk)— Return. 

nMrtrti  oa  a«A  Noeti*btr.  1867. 
la.  Bill— Grand  Jury  Ceas  (Ireland). 

"  Bwaio*  1867. 

4C.  (x.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Aiv-omU  (31st  October,  1S67). 


Fabrics,  Ac  ,  dyelnjr,  Ac-32!>0-W.  Brews  er. 

Fire-arms,  breech-loadine  -3256-J.  t.  Rich  tor. 

Fire-arm*!  Ac  ,  brcecli.loadlug-3211-T.  \>  llson. 

Flre-lhfhters— 3244 — J.  Templeman. 

Flra-Ughtlnff  miterial-sru-R.  O.  Harcourt. 

Fuel,  artificial -3208 -A.  F.  Galdan. 

Furnaces,  gas  — 3215— R.  Howson. 

Oovenv.rs— 3142— W.  J.  M.  Rankine. 

Granite,  artificial  —3234  — P.  M.  Parsons. 

Hair,  brushing.  Ac. -3251-0  RJteM*. 

Harmonium  ami  piano,  combined— 3105-J.  E.  Castcx. 

HaU-3263-R.  Husband. 

Iron  and  steel -3226 -W.  H.  Richardson. 

Iron  and  st^l-3282-W.  H.  Riclianhon 

Iron  crystals,  reduction  of  sulphate  of  -  321 1    E.  Midge. 

Key* -3239— R.  Morson. 

Kneading  machines— 3224— G.  Kent. 

Lampe-3272-T.  WikxI. 

I.ami»s— 3296— C.  Butler.  ,  _  _ 

l!amPs,  snfety-3209-J.  W.  Lowthcr  and  T.  Bennett. 
Looms— 3236-J.  Crossley. 
I^oms-3276-H.  Knelish  and  J.  Farndon. 
Manure,  artificial— 3270 -O.  Fitt. 

Mattresses,  Ac. -3104 -N.  Blrkcnrnth.  rirooman 
Metal,  manufaeturinir  dlr.-ct  from  the  ore-3264-C.  E.  Brooman. 
Metallic  plates,  conipound-3205  -.l.HiimV.y.       ...  . 
Minerals,  Ac,  treating  and  separating  when  pulverUe.l-32i8-I. 

Swindell*.  ,    _  „  A.a_,A 

Nail*,  manufacturing  cut— 3346— R.  HcathfleW. 
Neck  ties,  Ac.,  fastening*  for-»33-8.  8.  M*«ri«. 
Ordnance,  mounting  and  working-3278-R.  A.  E.  Scott. 
Pa^r,  Ac.,  applying  biwe,  Ac.,  powders  on— 3239— A.  M.  Clark. 
Paper-hand np>,  ornamenting-3259-W.  Iiaiie> . 
Pasty  matters.  presorvlnu-3129-H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Paving— 3294— G.  F.  Rclfern. 
Pianofortes.  Ac. — 3255— R.  W.  Pearse. 
Railwjy  cirrlage  wheels -3374 -E.  Reynolds. 
Railway  carriages,  means  of  communication  applied  to-3294-H.  H. 

Lloyd.  .  , 

Sewing  machines— 3223— J.  Morrison. 
Ships,  pronelling-3347-H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Ships,  Ac.  h  .ullng  into  deep  water-3204-A^ Murray , . 
Slate.  Ac.  tunnelling  and  quarrylng-3S80-W.  F.  Cooke. 
Steering  apparatus— 3331— W.  R.  Lake. 
Tap*— 3225— R-  Harrison. 
Telegraph  posts,  Ac.-3286-J.  Oppenheimcr. 
Ticket  rcglstcrs-3235-O.  R.  Solomon,  Jun.,  and  M.  Bebro. 
Totacoo  pipes— 3240— L.  B.  Bertram. 
Warping,  Ac— 3099-J.  Clarke,  Jun.  and  T.  Holt. 
Washing  machlnes-3230 -J.  P.  L.  Heck  mans  and  F.  J.  Nunncy. 
Water,  aptiaratus  for  raising -3228 -L.  A.  W  ainman. 
Wines,  Ac,  ageing  and  reflnlng-3260-J.  G.  Tongue. 
Wire,  coatlng-3157-O.  W.  R.  VigM. 
Wool,  preparlnit-3266-W.,  J-,  and  J.  Bosficld. 

Wool.  Ac,  clean*lng-3249-R.  Hol  iday.   

Yarns,  twl*rlng-3W8-J.  V.  Thornton  and  C.  Abcrcromblo. 

ISV«fT10X»  WITH  COOTLETB  SPICinCATIOHS  FlLKD. 

Firearms,  Ac,  brcech-Ioading-3301— W.  J.  Murphy. 

Fire  arms.  Ac,  breech-loadin^-3345-W.  R.  Lake. 

Railway  train*.  Ac,  preventing  damage  from  concussion,  applicable 

to— 3302— W.  G.  Mclvor. 
Telegraphs— 3346— W.  R.  Lake. 
Tubes,  producing  seamless— 3333— T.  Chalmers. 


Dattnts. 


from  Commlstiontn  of  Pott»t$'  Journal,  fhumbtr  39. 
G  HANTS  of  Pbovisiosal  Pro  memos. 
Bottles,  Ac,  ornamenting— 3250— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Buckles,  Ac,  coating  with  gutta-percha,  Ac— 3258— W.  R.  Lake. 
Calico,  Ac,  mnchlnes  for  printing— 3257— J.  M.  Napier. 
Carriage*,  closing  the  heails  of  open  —3203  —A.  McKenzle. 
Cask  stamls— 325 1— F.  W.  Russell. 
Casks— 3207— J.  D.  Scally. 
Clocks,  hydraulic— 323-*— A.  Alriau. 
Copper,  refining -3243— A.  M.  Clark. 

Copper,  Ac,  decomposing  the  sulphides  of— 3232— J.  Clark  and  A. 
E&ilman. 

Cops,  machinery  for  making— 3227— J.  Combe. 
Doors  or  windows,  closing— 3111— A.  Verdalle. 
Engines  and  pumps,  rotary — 3304— E.  W.  Hughes. 
Engines,  gas -3237— W.  E.  Gedge. 
Engines,  locomotive— 3221— R.  F.  Falrlle. 
Engines,  rotary— 3219— A.  V.  Newton. 
Engine*,  tracllon-3280-E.  T.  Trencry. 

Engine*,  Ac,  attenuating  the  effect  of  shocks  between— 3253— P 

De  Bavay. 
Envelope*— 3352— A.  V.  Newton. 
Fabrics,  pile.  Ac  — 3 '.>2-J.  Uurcns. 


Patkmts 

1610.  T.  Petltjean. 
1614.  J.  Scott. 
1629.  F.  B.  Houghton. 
1632.  T.  Horrex. 
1634.  E.  McClean. 

1636.  W.  II.  Richardson. 

1637.  C.  L.  J.  Carvlllc,  sen. 
1646.  E.  Meldrum. 
1650.  D.  Hanson. 
1671.  A.  L.  Bricknell. 
1876.  J.  Pctrzywalskl. 


Skalxd. 

1730.  J. 

1731.  A. 
1832.  J. 
1858.  J. 
ls«0.  W 
1874.  C. 
3081.  J. 
2748.  C. 
2758.  H. 
2859.  J 


C.  Fuller. 
C.  Lion. 
H.  Kcarns. 
Human. 
.  E  Newton. 
E.  Brooman. 
Fleming. 
P.  Jones. 
A.  Bonneville. 
Briinner. 


From  Commiuionert  of  Palenii  Journal,  Dtctmbtr  3. 
Patskts  Skalkd. 


1652.  N.  Rautchand  E.  L.  DarleL 

1654.  C.  Bouiay. 

1657.  I .  Evan*. 

1661.  E.  Bland. 

1674.  E.  S.  Atkinson. 

1677.  E.  T.  Hughes. 

1680.  A.  Barry. 

1691.  J.  Hargreavcs. 


1707.  W.  Orr. 

1708.  R.  Logan. 
1714.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
1718.  J.  Fletcher. 
1747.  J.  Onions. 

24>*2.  H.  O.  W.  and  E.  F.  Cooper. 
2s79.  W.  B.  Lake. 


Pat ext*  0*  wmcn  tub  Stamp  Dctt  or  £50  nis  nira  Pud. 
2959.  L.  A.  W.  Lund.  I  3029.  W  E.  Newton. 

2962.  W.  E.  Carrett,  J.  War-   3004.  S.  P.  Kittle. 

rlngton,  A  J.  Sturgeon.  |  321.  C.  R.  Mirkham. 

PATBHTS  OS  WHICH  TIB  STaOT  DHTT  OF  £100  HAS  BSW  PA">- 

2947.  A.Jackson.  |  *959.  W.  Pllklngton. 

2952.  J.  Ronald. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1867. 


glnnauitftmeiiis     i\t  Council. 
 •  

Ordinary  Meetixqs. 

Wednesday  Evenings  at  Eight  o'clock  :— 

Dbcbmbbk  18. — "On  the  Principles  that  Govern  the 
Future  Development  of  tho  Marino  Boiler,  Engine,  and 
Screw  Propeller."    By  N.  P.  Bukgh,  Esq.,  C.E. 


Cantor  Lectures. 

The  first  course  for  the  present  session  is 
On  Art,  especially  including  the  History  and 
Theory  of  Sculpture,"  and  is  being  delivered  by 
by  .Richard  Westmacott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  P.R.S., 
Professor  of  Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
as  follows : — 

Dbcbmbkr  13th. — Lbctvrb  II. — The  subject  of  the 
Introductory  Lecture  illustrated,  hy  a  general  survey  of 
the  history  and  practice  of  Sculpture  in  ancient  times, 
especially  among  the  Greeks. 

December  20th.— Lbctitrk  III.— Tho  subject  con- 
tinued, including  a  review  of  tho  modiscval  and  moro 
modern  schools,  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  eight 
o* clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture. 

Artisans'  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days. 

Technical  Education. 

The  Council  feeling  the  great  importance  of 
this  subject,  have  resolved  to  hold  a  Conference 
at  the  Society's  house,  on  the  23rd  and  21th 
Jannary  next,  the  particulars  of  which  are  ex- 
plained in  the  following  cireular : — 

Society  for  the  EncouraKoment  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  A<lelphl,  Lonilou,  W.C., 
Dili  IK«cemtier,  1H67. 

Technical  Education. 

Sib, — I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  to 
invito  your  {Chamber  of  Commerco  or  other  body)  to 
appoint  its  President  or  othor  representative,  to  attend  a 
Conference  which  is  to  bo  hold  here,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  23rd  and  24th  of  January  next,  to  consider 
and  suggest  what  measures  may  be  taken  to  promote 
the  industrial  and  scientific  education  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  community. 

The  Conference  will  commonco  its  sittinirs  on  Thurs- 
day, tho  23rd  of  January,  1868.  Tho  Chairman  of 
Council  will  take  tho  chair  at  12  o'clock  precisely. 

At  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  tho  Council  will 
issue  to  each  gentleman  who  accepts  their  invitation 
to  the  Conference  a  programme  of  the  probiblo  course 
of  its  proceedings;  and,  to  enable  the  Council  to  do 


this  in  a  satisfactory  mannor,  I  am  to  request  you  to 
inform  me,  with  tho  least  possiblo  delay,  whether  a  re- 
presentative from  your  [  ]  will  be  ablo  to  attend 
the  Conference  ;  whether  your  [  ]  has  any 
special  resolutions  to  suggest,  or  any  particular  points 
to  which  it  desires  to  direct  attention ;  what  general 
measures  for  tho  promotion  of  education  it  may  conceive 
to  be  requisite  ;  and  what  institutions  of  a  specific 
character  are  needed  in  your  own  neighbourhood  to 
give  the  greatest  practicable  facilities  for  tho  acquisition 
of  knowlodge  applicable  to  your  local  industries. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  ascertain,  not  merely 
what  tho  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerco, 
but  what  the  nation  at  largo  can  do  to  promote  technical 
education  among  tho  workmen,  tho  foremen,  tho  over- 
lookers, and  tho  employers  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerco ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  this  Conference  may  tond  in  some  degree  to  diminish 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  solution  of  this  vital  ques- 
tion of  national  education  is  at  present  confessedly  sur- 
rounded. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  La  Nbvb  Fobtbr,  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  circular  has  been  forwarded  to : — 

The  Mayors  of  tho  Towns  which  arc  the  principal 
seats  of  manufacture  in  tho  United  Kingdom. 

The  Presidents  of  tho  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture. 

The  Presidents  of  all  Societies  and  City  Companies 
which  havo  co-operated  with  the  Society  in  respect 
of  Education  or  Art- workmanship. 

Tho  Presidents  of  Institutions  in  Union  with  tho 
Society  of  Arts. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Factories,  Mines, 
and  Collieries. 

Professors  at  University,  King's  and  othor  Colleges. 

The  Examiners  of  tho  London  University. 

The  English  Jurors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

The  Society's  Judges  in  Art-Workmanship. 

The  Society's  Examiners  in  Education. 

The  Society's  Visiting  Officers. 

The  writers  of  letters  to  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Com- 
mission. 

And  many  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
education. 

Members  of  the  Society  taking  a  special 
interest  in  this  subject  are  invited  to  attend. 


Examinations,  1868. 
In  addition  to  the  prizes  announced  in  the 
Programmo  of  Examinations,  the  following  are 
offered :  — 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Coach  and 
Coach  Harness  Makers  offer  as  prizes — 

1.  A  Silver  Medal  in  Freehand  Drawing;  and 

2.  A  Bronze  Medal  in  Practical  Mechanics ; 

To  any  candidate,  being  a  workman  or 
apprentice  employed  in  the  coach-making 
trade,  who  obtains  the  highest  number  of 
marks,  with  a  certificate,  in  these  subjects 
respectively. 
The  medals  will  be  presented  by  the  Master 
of  the  Company  in  open  court. 


Institutions. 

The  following  Institution  ha3  been  received 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement  :— 
l'ortsea  Island  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
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SCBSCRIPTIOSB. 

The  Michaelmas  subscriptions  ore  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Pcotee&ings  fifty*  Butuii 
 ♦  

Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  at  three  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  the  20th  of  November,  when 
were  present — the  Right  lion.  Henry  Austin 
Bruce,  M.P.  (in  the  chair).  Mr.  W.  Ewart, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Harry  Chester.  Mr.  Samuel  Gurnev, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Bagshaw.  Mr.  J.  T.  Ware,  Mr.  C  S. 
Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  McLagan,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  E.  C.  Tufnell,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Michael,  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Hollond. 

Captain  Warren,  R.N.,  brought  beforo  the  notice  of 
the  Committee  a  cooking  apparatus,  on  tho  plan  which 
had  been  adopted  by  him,  and  practised  for  the  last  two 
years,  in  cooking  for  tho  army  at  Aldorahot  camp,  &<:., 
in  whi<:h  great  economy  of  fuoi  and  saving  in  tho  meat 
cooked  wore  claimed,  it  was  stated  by  Captain  Warren 
that  rations  for  120  men  were  cooked  by  this  apj>aratu8, 
on  a  large  scale,  at  a  cost  of  3d.  per  day  for  fuel ;  whilst 
ho  alleged  there  was  a  saving  of  two  ounces  in  the 
pound  of  the  meat  cooked.  The  weight  of  one  of  these 
cooking  apparatuses,  as  they  wore  in  practical  uso  for  the 
Abyssinian  expedition,  was  only  1  lGlbs.,  and  they  could 
be  transported  on  the  bucks  of  horses  or  mules.  Ho  con- 
sidered this  a  good  method  of  preparing  food  already 
cooked  for  distribution  to  the  poor,  to  whom  the  cost  of 
fuel  was  nn  objec  t.  Ho  udded  that  ho  could  construct  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind  weighing  not  more  than  4  ewt., 
placed  upon  wheels,  which  would  be  capable  of  cooking 
food  for  600  persons. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  by  tho  Committee,  Captain 
Warren  stated  that  the  apparatus  was  equally  efficient  j 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  was  adapted  for  private  uao  in 
houses,  particularly  where  boilers  were  already  fitted,  I 
from  which  steam  could  be  supplied,  or  where  hot  plates 
existed.    He  did  not  regard  it  so  much  as  a  plan  of 
which  the  poorer  classes  could  avail  themselves  ;  but  1 
for  unions  or  workhouses  the  saving  would  be  great. 

The  principle  of  the  apparatus  having  been  minutely 
explained  by  Captain  Warren  and  Sir.  Michael,  and 
commented  upon  by  various  members  of  the  Committee, 
the  Chairman  thanked  Captain  Warren,  on  behalf  of 
tho  Committee,  for  his  interesting  communication. 

Dr.  Mkdlock,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  J. 
Graham,  attended  to  give  information  to  the  Committee, 
relative  to  tho  preservation  of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  &c, 
by  tho  application  of  Li-sulphite  of  lime. 

Dr.  Mkdlock  said  the  process  was  a  very  simple  one. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  preservation  of  meat, 
and  the  result  of  his  experiments  was,  that  tho  bi-sul- 
phite  of  lime  was  the  best  preservative  ho  had  hitherto 
found.  His  experiments  were  made  principally  during 
tho  hottest  weather  of  last  summer ;  and  he  found  by 
treating  joints  of  meat  with  bi-sulphite  of  limo  they 
kept  sweet  two  or  three  times  longer  than  they  would 
do  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Mutton,  which  would 
not  have  kept  for  throo  days  in  summer,  remained  good 
for  a  fortnight  after  this  treatment.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
cess was  a  mere  bagatelle.  To  preserve  meat  in  the 
carcass,  it  was  necessary  to  inject  the  bi-sulphite  into 
the  arteries  through  the  aorta,  immediately  after  tho 


slaughtered  and  tho  blood  expolled.  A 
carcass  so  treated  would  keep  fivo  or  six  times  longer 
than  if  not  so  treated,  and  there  was  no  taste  or  flavour 
whatever  imparted  to  the  meat  by  tho  preparation  ;  and 
by  this  means  they  could  hang  moat  in  summer  as  long 
as  they  could  in  winter.  By  many  persons  it  was  con- 
Bidored  the  appearance  of  tho  meat  was  improved  by  this 
treatment.  He  stated  that  the  operation  could  bo  per- 
formed by  unskilled  persons ;  and  nothing  was  easier 
than  the  manipulation  of  the  process.  There  was  no 
tendency  in  the  material  to  solidify,  unless  the  prepara- 
tion was  made  of  the  greatest  strength,  and  then  it  de- 
posited the  neutral  sulphite  of  lime.  In  tho  treatment 
of  a  joint  of  meat  it  was  simply  necessary  to  dip  it  into 
the  solution  of  half  bi-sulphate  of  lime  of  1*050  specific 
gravity  and  half  water.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  re- 
move the  preparation  from  the  joint  before  cooking.  Thero 
was  a  certain  amount  of  penetration  of  tho  liquid  into 
the  joint,  but  it  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  thero  was 
no  perceptibly  tiint  or  taste  of  the  bi-sulphite  when 
tho  meat  so  treated  was  eaten.  He  had  eaten  poultry 
and  joints  of  moat  at  his  own  table,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  taste  of  lime. 

Mr.  McLaoan  inquired  what  was  the  difference  between 
this  process  and  th»t  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Dr.  Mkdlock  roplied  that  tho  preservative  agent  was 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  bi-sulphito  of  lime  was  the 
most  convenient  practical  mode  of  applying  tho  gas. 
The  quantity  of  lime  that  would  be  oaten  in  dining  off  a 
joint  treated*  by  this  process  would  be  wholly  inappreci- 
able ;  probably  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 

The  Chairman  said  tho  committee  would  bo  glad  to 
have  Dr.  Medlock's  views  with  regard  to  tho  applicability 
of  this  process  to  the  preservation  of  meat  coming  from 
long  distances  to  this  country. 

Dr.  Medlock  siid  ns  yet  he  had  had  no  opportunity^, 
of  tasting  the  efficiency  of  his  process  in  tho  case  of  mca 
sent  from  foreign  parts ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  its  practicability.  He  had  kept  a  piece  of  neck  o* 
mutton  from  the  end  of  May  last  till  the  present  time- 
Tho  meat  remained  perfectly  sweet,  but  tho  fat  had  a 
strong  odour  of  tallow.  He  had  from  timo  to  time 
cooked  portions  of  joints  treated  by  this  process,  nnd  they 
were  perfectly  sweet.  Those  joints  were  soaked  in  the 
preparation  for  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  E.  Wilson  inquired  whether  Dr.  Medlock  had 
given  consideration  to  tho  difficulty  which  at  present 
exists  in  transporting  meat  in  a  fresh  state  from  South 
America  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  world  to  this 
country. 

Dr.  Medlock  replied  ho  had  not  done  so  at  present. 
Last  year,  during  the  hottest  summer  weather,  a  number 
of  turkeys,  fowls,  find  joints  of  lamb  were  sent  to  him 
from  Canada.  They  were  six  weeks  in  cominjr,  and 
when  the  casks  were  opened,  tho  contents  were  perfectly 
sweet  and  gool.  That  was  in  July  last  year.  Tho 
various  articles  were  packed  in  tho  casks  and  covered  with 
tho  liquor ;  and  he  need  not  say  the  appearance  of  tho 
poultry  was  not  improved  thereby  ;  but  when  they  wcro 
wiped  "dry  and  dusted  over  with  flour,  they  would  have 
been  perfectly  saleable  in  a  poulterer's  shop. 

The  Chairman  inquired  at  what  cost  the  turkeys,  Ac, 
reached  Dr.  Medlock. 

Dr.  Mkdlock  replied  that  the  turkeys  avcragod  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  weight  each,  and  the  cost  of  them  in 
Canada  was  about  2s.  (id.  each.  The  cost  of  conveyance 
he  did  not  know.  He  thought  if  the  turkeys,  kc,  had 
been  soaked  for  a  time  in  the  preparation,  and  packed 
dry,  it  was  probable  they  would  havo  had  a  better 
appearance  when  they  arrived.  By  this  means  he  had 
no  doubt  that  i  Lirgo  trade  in  poultry  might  be  estab- 
lish© 1  l>etween  this  country  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Baii.by  said  ho  believed  the  cost  of  treatment  by 
this  process,  nnd  freight  from  Canada,  would  be  covered 
by  a  farthing  per  lb.  for  joints  and  poultry. 

Dr.  Medlock  thought  that  was  an  extravagant  scale. 

Mr.  Bailev  replied  that  included  freight  from  Canada. 
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If  a  turkey  weighing  9  lbs.  cost  2s.  6d.,  it  could  be  sent 
to  this  country  for  2a.  6d.  plus  0  farthings. 

Dr.  Medlock  went  on  to  say  that  its  largest  applica- 
tion had  hitherto  been  to  the  preservation  of  butchers' 
meat.  It  often  happened  that  a  butcher  had  a  quantity 
of  meat  left  unsold  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  it  was  a 
great  boon  if,  by  a  simple  and  ready  process,  ho  was 
able  to  preserve  the  meat  sweet  till  the  Monday.  Ho 
held  testimonials  from  many  of  tho  largest  butchers  in 
London  and  other  places.  He  apprehended  this  process 
might  bo  applied  to  tho  transporting  of  meat  from  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  foreign  countries  whore 
large  supplies  exist,  and  also  to  domestic  purposes  at 
home,  for  preserving  meat,  &c,  which  in  tho  not  weather 
soon  became  tainted  and  bad.  Ho  was  not  aware  that 
the  process  had  been  adopted  with  respect  to  provisions 
on  board  ship,  but  that  was,  in  his  opinion,  another 
direction  in  which  it  would  be  highly  beneficial.  It  was 
his  intention,  ho  added,  to  try  experiments  with  joints 
of  meat  from  foreign  countries  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  J .  Graham,  tho  commercial  agent  for  tho  process, 
gave  information  as  to  the  practical  results  of  tho  pro- 
cess as  far  as  it  bad  been  yet  introduced.  He  stated  that, 
as  a  test  of  its  efficiency,  casks  of  beef  had  been  Bent 
overland  from  London  (after  being  treated  with  bi- 
sulphite of  lime)  to  Australia,  South  America,  and  Con- 
stantinople. They  could  not  tell  the  result  yet,  but  the 
experiment  was  intended  to  show  that  if  meat  could  be 
sent  there  from  this  country  in  a  fresh  state  fit  for  food, 
it  could  bo  sent  from  thoso  countries  hero  in  the  samo 


Mr.  Michael  inquired  whether  any  experiments  had 
been  triod  by  tho  injection  of  carcases  with  tho  bi- 
sulphite. 

Dr.  Medlock  replied,  it  was  triod  with  somo  lambs 
hmt  spring.    It  had  not  yet  been  triod  on  a  carcass  so 
large  as  an  ox.    Ho  added  that  no  salt  was  necessary, 
though  he  thought  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
salt  to  the  liquor  would  improve  tho  flavour  of  the  meat. 
In  the  cases  of  injection  ho  had  mentioned  he  fancied 
he  detected  somo  slight  taste  of  the  limo  in  eating  the 
meat.    He  thought  tho  admixture  of  a  little  salt  would 
tend  to  get  rid  of  that  flavour ;  but  tho  quantity  of  salt 
would  be  so  small  as  in  no  way  to  impart  tho  character 
of  salted  meat.     About  half-a-pound  of  salt  to  four 
gallons  of  the  liquor  would  bo  sufficient  in  the  process  of 
injection,  tho  taste  of  which  would  be  scarcely  percepti- 
ble.   Somo  friends  who  partook  of  the  lamb  which  had 
been  injected  did  not  detect  anything  different  in  tho 
flavour  of  tho  meat.    Ho  hod  pieces  of  mutton  which 
had  been  preserved  since  last  May,  and  thero  was  not 
tho  least  taint  beyond  a  tallowy  odour.   Tho  pieces  were 
soaked  in  tho  solution  for  about  twelvo  hours,  and  then 
hung  up  without  being  re-dipped.    Thero  was  no 
necessity,  ho  said,  to  dip  if  injection  were  adopted.  Ho 
had  eaten  moat,  three  months  after  it  had  been  killed, 
preserved  by  this  process,  and  it  was  perfectly  sweet  and 
good,  and  retained  its  flavour  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
In  hot  climates,  and  in  this  country  in  hot  weather,  it 
was  ih  sirmblo  to  apply  tho  process  as  soon  after  the  meat 
was  killed  as  possible,  as  the  effect  of  the  treatment 
was  to  keep  the  meat  in  a  sound  condition.    He  did  not 
say  that  it  would  stop  putrefaction  when  once  it  had 
commenced. 

Mr.  Tr knell  inquired  if  ho  had  estimated  tho  amount 
of  lime  which  a  leg  of  mutton  would  take  up  by  this 

Dr.  Meijlock  replied  that  tho  meat,  steeped  in  tho 
solution  for  ten  minutes  and  then  hung  up,  would  not 
absorb  more  than  three  or  four  grains  of  actual  lime. 

Tho  Chairman  inquired  whether,  if  this  system  was 
as  successful  as  was  anticipated,  it  might  supcrsedo  the 
necessity  of  sending  meat  from  Australia  and  other 
colonies  in  a  cooked  state,  such  as  was  now  exported  ? 

Mr.  Graham  replied  that  thero  had  been  no  results  of 
experiments  upon  meat  brought  from  a  very  long  dis- 
tance as  yet;  he  was  not  therefore  in  a  position  to 


answer  the  question  just  put.    He  could  state  more  par- 
ticularly what  had  takon  place  among  the  butchers  of 
England.    Whon  ho  first  took  this  matter  up,  thero  was 
the  usual  amount  of  prejudice  to  be  overcome.   The  first 
objection  raised  by  tho  butchers  was  that  it  would  impart 
a  soddened  appearance  to  the  meat.    On  his  rebutting 
that  objection,  it  was  urged  again  that  the  solution 
would  give  a  limy  taste  to  the  meat ;  and  many  butchers 
refused  to  try  tho  experiment  on  a  largo  scale  till  they 
had  tested  the  result  by  eating  a  joint  so  treated  at  their 
own  tables.    One  West-end  butcher,  doing  a  very  largo 
trade  amongst  the  aristocracy,  at  his  (Mr.  Graham's) 
solicitation,  had  one  of  his  largo  tanks  emptied  for  the 
purpose  of  experimenting  upon  tho  process,  which  he 
continued  for  threo  weeks,  testing  the  results  very 
carefully.    Legs  of  mutton,  pieces  of  beof,  &c,  were 
put  into  tho  solution  by  tho  dozen,  and  that  was 
continued  for  some  time  without  any  complaint  that 
there  was  anything  different  in  the  meat  on  tho  part 
of  the  customers.    During  the  wholo  of  the  throe  weeks 
there  was  no  complaint  either  as  to  tho  appearance  or 
the  flavour  of  tho  meat.    Tho  experiments  were  made 
in  the  month  of  July  last,  immediately  after  the  Sultan's 
departure  from  London.    On  ono  occasion  tho  same 
butcher  said  to  him  "  I  will  put  it  to  another  test.  Hero 
is  a  piece  of  tho  best  quality  of  beef,  which  I  know  will 
not  remain  sweet  till  Sunday ;  I  will  have  it  steeped  in 
tho  liquor,  and  havo  it  cooked  for  my  own  table  on 
Sunday.   If  it  is  all  right  then,  I  will  give  you  my 
testimonial."    Ho  did  not  let  his  family  know  that  the 
meat  had  been  treated  with  tho  bi-sulphite ;  but  tho 
joint  was  cooked  and  eaten  by  his  wifo  and  family,  who 
stated  that  they  made  an  excellent  dinner,  and  did 
not  notice  anything  different  in  tho  meat.   The  same 
person,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  on  Mr.  Graham 
calling  to  ascertain  further  results,  said,  "  My  fore- 
man is  tho  best  advocate  of  your  system  that  you  can 
have ;"  and  th  ■  foreman  assured  him  that  he  applied  tho 
solution  every  day  to  joints  which  he  thought  would  not 
keep  good  till  the  morrow.    With  regard  to  the  appear- 
ance of  tho  meat,  it  was  the  fact  that  the  week  before 
last  ho  visited  a  butcher  who  had  taken  out  a  license  for 
this  system,  and  found  him  applying  tho  bi-sulphite  to 
beef  by  means  of  a  painting  brush,  which  ho  said  gavo  a 
better  appearance  to  beef,  but  that  it  did  not  to  mutton. 
With  regard  to  mutton,  the  same  person  told  him  that 
he  had  had  but  ono  complaint,  that  a  shouldor  of  mutton 
tasted  a  little  tallowy.    Ho  had  seen  thorn  rubbing  over 
the  outside  of  beef  with  the  liquor,  to  improve,  as  was  said, 
the  appearance  of  the  meat.    Ho  had  received  a  testi- 
monial from  a  large  butcher  in  Scotland,  stating  that 
he  considered  by  this  process  tho  meat  was  im- 
proved in  respect  of  appearance  and  made  tender 
eating.    His  ohjoct  at  an  early  stago  of  the  discovery 
was  to  get  tho  system  introduced  extensively  in  New- 
gate-market ;  and  finding  a  lurge  wholesale  carcass 
butcher  who  was  not  prejudiced  against  a  new  thing,  he 
asked  him  to  give  tho  plan  a  thorough  trial.    The  ex- 
periment was  mado  in  the  first  instance  upon  kidneys 
alone  for  a  fortnight,  and  afterwards  upon  sweet-breads 
and  joints  of  lamb.     The  opinion  of  tho  salesman 
expressed  to  him  was,  "  I  believe  your  liquor  will  do  all 
you  propose ;  I  will  uso  it,  and  will  allow  you  to  mako 
reference  to  me."     Mr.  Graham  went  on  to  state  that 
during  tho  hot  weather  of  last  summer  he  went  into  tho 
market  every  day.    Ho  went  thero  on  Wednesday,  tho 
14th  of  August,  when  tho  thermometer  rose  to  121 
degrees  in  tho  sun,  and  great  quantities  of  meat  were 
spoilt  by  tho  excessive  heat  on  that  day.    In  tho  sumo 
month  a  Scotch  butcher,  who  sent  for  a  sample  of  tho 
solution  to  experiment  with,  hesitated  to  apply  it  to  some 
carcases  of  lamb  which  ho  was  about  to  send  to  London, 
but  ho  tried  it  upon  some  joints  of  lamb  ho  had  in  his 
shop,  and  which  ho  sent  up  with  the  carcases.  These 
joints  were  packed  up  in  hampers  with  the  other  meat 
which  had  not  been  touched  with  tho  bi-sulphite,  and 
|  when  they  arrived  in  London  on  Monday  morning  tho 
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carcases  of  lamb  were  all  bad,  whilst  the  joint*  that  had 
'been  brushed  over  with  the  bi-sulphite  were  perfectly 
tnd  good,  and  were  readily  saleable.  He  had 
of  these  joints  of  lamb  for  dinner  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  and  everyone  who  partook  of  it  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  excellent  eating  lamb.  About  the  same 
'time  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  wholesale  dealer,  whose  business 
consisted  entirely  in  the  sale  of  carcases  of  veal.  On  the 
14th  August,  that  remarkably  hot  day,  the  dealer  said  to 
•him,  "  Here  are  eight  sides  of  veal  {  do  you  think  yonr 

Separation  woukl  keep  them  good  till  to-morrow?" 
e  replied  that  was  something  for  a  man  to  undertake 
with  tho  thermometer  at  121  degrees  ;  however,  a  cloth 
was  procured,  nnd  the  sides  of  veal  were  treated  with  the 
solution,  and  the  next  morning  the  meat  was  as  sweet 
and  sound  as  possible.  After  that  result  the  salesman  in 
question  authorised  him  to  make  use  of  his  name  as  a 
reference  to  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  in  a  very 
critical  case.  A  few  days  subsequently  the  same  dealer 
sent  a  number  of  calves'  heads  to  Aberdeen.  In  summer 
time  they  could  be  sent  there  at  a  profit,  for  tho  purpose 
of  being  cured  for  making  mock-turtle  soup.  Having 
covered  twenty-five  heads  with  the  solution,  he  said  he  was 
quite  confident  they  would  reach  their  destination  quite 
sweet ;  but  ho  had  some  doubts  with  regard  to  tho  effect 
it  might  have  upon  the  Bealding  of  the  heads  to  remove 
the  hair  from  the  skin.  He  subsequently  saw  the  person 
in  Aberdeen  to  whom  the  twenty-five  heads  were  con- 
signed, and  ho  stated  that  ho  cured  them  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  that  he  noticed  no  difference  in  their  appear- 
ance in  any  respect,  tho  whole  of  them  having  reached  him 
in  perfectly  good  condition.  Another  curer,  who  received 
fifty  heuds  untreated  from  London  about  the  same  time, 
informed  him  that  tho  whole  were  condemned,  and  were 
obliged  to  be  buried.  On  the  1 2th  August  last  there  was 
an  immense  quantity  of  preen  meat  in  the  market.  In 
one  instance  a  gallon  of  this  preparation  was  sent  for 
and  applied  to  a  quantity  of  necks,  shoulders,  and  legs 
of  mutton,  and  the  joints  so  treated  kept  sweet  and 
good,  whilst  those  which  were  not  bo  treated  were 
obliged  to  be  thrown  away  the  next  day.  There  was, 
he  said,  one  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  this 
preparation,  viz.,  that  the  meat  should  be  sweet  at  tho 
time  the  solution  was  applied,  for  if  decomposition  had 
commenced  in  the  interior  of  the  joint  it  was  impossible 
for  the  solution  to  arrest  it.  Meat  was  so  precarious  an 
article  that  ho  had  been  told  by  a  venison  dealer  that  on 
some  occasions  one  haunch  would  arrive  perfectly  sweet, 
while  the  fellow  haunch  would  be  tainted  and  bad.  Tho 
difficulty  was  to  got  a  quantity  of  meat  always  in  tho 
same  condition.  With  reference  to  the  question  put  by 
one  of  tho  Committee,  as  to  the  length  of  time  after 
slaughtering  at  which  tho  solution  should  bo  applied,  he 
would  state  that  it  did  not  matter  what  time  elapsed 
between  tho  killing  of  tho  meat  and  its  being  treated 
with  tho  solution  so  long  as  tho  meat  was  sound  at  the 
time  tho  bi-sulphite  was  applied.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
process  of  injecting  the  whole  carcass  was  tho  surest 
method  of  preservation.  Ho  thought  injection  would 
be  preferable,  especially  in  hot  weather,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  wholesale  dealers. 

A  conversation  took  place  with  respect  to  the  altered 
appearance  that  was  imparted  to  the  meat  by  the  use  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  Dr.  Medlock  stated  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  turkeys  and  lamb,  the  legs  of  the  former 
were,  when  cooked,  of  a  slightly  higher  red  colour  than 
usual,  but  tho  breasts  retained  their  whiteness ;  the 
appearance  of  the  lamb  he  saw  was  unaltered.  Svhen 
it  was  not  practical  to  inject  tho  meat  in  the  carcass  in 
the  case  of  meat  coming  from  a  long  distance,  he  pro- 
posed that  tho  process  of  soaking  in  joints  should  be 
adopted.  It  was  necessary  that  the  solution  should  bo  of 
the  temperature  of  100  degrees,  or  at  blood-heat,  at  the 
time  of  injection.  The  quantity  of  lime  that  would  be 
eaten  on  dining  off  a  joint  of  meat,  either  injected  with  or 
dipped  into  the  bi-sulphite,  would  be  quite  inappreciable, 
and  could  not  possibly  produce  any  injury  to  health. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Hoilowp  inquired  whether  this  process 
was  not  adopted  for  bringing  Canadian  partridges  to 
this  country. 


Dr.  'Memock  replied  that  ho  was  not  aware  of  it. 
The  bi-sulphite  had  not  been  known  in  its  practical 
application  to  theso  purposes  more  than  two  or  three 


years. 

The  OutBUa  having  thanked  Dr.  Medlock,  Mr. 
Graham  and  Mr.  Bailey  for  the  information  they  had 
given,  tho  committee  adjonrned. 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  November,  a  Sub-Committee 
met  and  witnessed  experiments  with  Medlock  and 
Bailey's  Preservative  Fluid,  of  which  tho  following  is  a 
minute.  The  experiments  took  place  in  a  slaughter- 
house of  Mr.  John  Evans,  butcher,  61,  Southampton- 
row,  Russell-square,  Ix>ndon. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  James  T.  Ware,  C,  S. 
Read,  M.P.,  P.  McClagan,  MP.,  W.  H.  Micliael. 
Members  of  the  Pood  Committer  of  the  Society  of 
Arts;  P.  IiO  Novo  Foster,  Secretary;  Messrs.  A.  13. 
Northcote,  F.C.S.,  &c,  Wentworth'L.  Scott,  F.C.S., 
F.A.S.L.,  &e.,  Dr.  C.  Pryce,  Dr.  Henry  Medlock,  Ph.D., 
F.C.S.,  ic,  Messrs.  Vincent  Bailey  and  J.  Graham. 

The  times  of  meeting  were  Tuesday,  November  26th, 
10.30  a.m.,  and  Wednesday,  November  27th,  9  a.m. 

The  temperature  of  slaughtering-house  on  Tuesday, 
was  46-5,  and  on  Wednesday,  43*0. 

The  representatives  of  tho  Society  of  Arts  Fowl  Com- 
mittee and  of  tho  patentees  having  met  at  Mr.  Evans's 
slaughter-houso  as  above  stated,  tho  animals  (viz.,  four 
wether  sheep)  were  killed  in  the  usual  manner,  by  one  of 
Mr.  Evans's  slaughtermen,  assisted  by  another  experi- 
enced butcher  in  tho  employment  of  Mr.  Nicklinson, 
salesman,  of  Newgato-market. 

The  operations  were  conducted  in  the  manner  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  table,  the  flesh,  hides,  and  viscera 
being  throughout  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and  observa- 
tion of  tho  gentlemen  present. 

Two  of  tho  sheep  were  injected  by  two  competent 
operators  from  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Dr.  C.  Price,  of  46,  Mornington- 
road,  Regent' s-park.  A  small  quantity  of  water,  at  the 
normal  blood  temperature,  was  first  injected,  in  order  to 
cleanse  tho  vessels  from  any  remaining  blood ;  afterwards 
the  bisulphite  was  used,  as  sot  forth  in  tho  table. 

Tho  other  two  sheep  were  simply  skinned  and  hung 
up,  each  carcase  being  distinctively  labelled. 

Tho  hides  of  the  animals  were  subsequently  bisul- 
phitised  on  tho  inner  surface  only. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  these  operations  the  slaughter- 
houso  was  locked  up,  and  tho  key  handed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Ware,  Member  of  the  Food  Committee. 

On  Wednesday,  November  27th,  at  9  a.m.,  Mr.  Ware, 
Dr.  Medlock,  Mr.  Vincent  Bailey,  Mr.  Wentworth  Scott, 
and  Mr.  J.  Graham,  met  at  the  slaughter-house,  when 
tho  first-named  gentleman  unlocked  tho  door,  and  tho 
whole  injected  carcase,  No.  1,  was  washed  over  with  tho 
solution  A. 

Tho  injected  carcase,  No.  2,  was  divided  in  halves,  the 
first  half  (experiment  No.  2)  being  cut  up  into  joints, 
dipped  in  solution  A,  and  hung  up. 

A  similar  plan  was  adopted  with  the  second  half 
(experiment  No.  3),  except  that  tho  joints  wero  closely 
pacl  ted  in  a  cask,  which  had  been  previously  rinsed  out 
with  solution  A,  an  imperial  pint  of  which  was  added 
before  heading  up  the  same. 

The  carcase  of  tho  third  sheep,  which  heretofore  had 
remained  intact,  was  divided  into  halves.  The  first  half 
(experiment  No.  4)  was  cut  up  into  joints,  which  wero 
soaked  for  ten  minutes  in  solution  A,  and  then  seve- 
rally hung  up.  The  remainder  (experiment  No.  5) 
hung  up,  undivided,  being  first  treated  in  r 


irut  liner. 


Tho  fourth  sheep  was  likewise  divided  in  halves,  each 
half  being  cut  up  into  joints: — Those  of  the  first  half 
(experiment  No.  6),  having  been  soaked  ten  minutes  in 
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solution  A,  were  packed  in  a  cask  in  t.ho  same  innnin  r 
as  experiment  N<>.  ■').  Thejoinls  ol'  the  other  luil f  experi- 
ment No.  7  i,  with  the  exception  ol'  tho  h-^  and  lurk, 
wl ro  st"0|»''t  in  bisulphite  A  for  if 1  minutes,  and  put  into 
.a  r-H.sk  as  before.  Tho  h  i;  of  mutton  Vxp.  timent  Xo.  8) 
wn  thoroughly  wetted  over,  by  tmaiii,  of  a  cloth 
saturated  in  solution  A,  tin*  operation  being  repeated 
about  t  n  minutis  aftT  th«'  first  applirnti'in,  .- s t i ■  1  tho 
joint  th' n  hung  up.  Th"  neck  of  mutton  (oxperimnnt 
No.  ?>)  was  hung  up  in  its  natural  st  »t<-,  untreated  in 
:iny  way. 

The  opemiions  being  <  ompb  b-d,  th"  whole  of  tho  merit 
«peeinn  ii.s  won'  conveyed  in  a  i  i rt  to  1 1 » •  •  residence  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Utn  ri  'v,  M.l'.,  N.i.  jo,  Ho-wvei'-ti  Trace, 
J{egent's-p:irk,  win  iv  I  In  y  w.  iv  pl.u  d  in  an  nut -house1, 
kindly  lent  lor  thoir  ren  ptim).  under  the  superintendence 
lit  Mr.  ,1.  (ii  ihain,  the  <i"nr  bring  ;inl  tho  koy 

left  in  tho  charge  ol'  Mr.  tinrin  v.  'I'h.-  meat  wlta  subse- 
quently removed  to  tho  Society  of  Arts,  where  it  now 


A 


=    =  j 


On  Fiiil.iv,  the  "2 '. 1 1 1 1  nf  N. iwonbci-.  Hi"  Ti:.'in>n  ]-=i  r if  (ho 
<  ';iinimtteo  attoii'li  il.  Iiv  iru  it  it  inn  ot'C  ipt'uri  Win  irn,  at 
M-ssjv.  Adams,  of  Mtrsh  ill-street.  ( ;„!iii-n-squ:,rr>,  to 
witness  a  trial  ot  ('ip'.iin  Warn  n's  app:i  r.-.t  us  fur  rook- 
in    l'"r  tho  army  ami  .itii.T  l  ir:s'.-  bodies  .if  persons. 

The  apparatus  consists  (;f  two  pait.s;  first,  tho  stnvo 
proper,  unil,  Mocoiiilly,  th.' h'4  air  and  sU-  uninic  vea.s.'U 
in  oonnootion  with  it.  A  'p.  atn  is  tin  stove,  onn.-itru.'n'd  of 
wrought  iron,  an  l  oontuiniriff  two  killers,  for  hupplying 
boiling  wntor  for  breakfasts,  teas,  and  w.iHliintr-up  pur- 
,  posra,  anil  for  furni>*hin^  steam  to  the  cooking  vessels; 
Uiohi'  boilers  nro  «o  o- instructed  thiit  the  tire  aot.s  Jin:etly 
on  tho  wator  oont^ino.l  in  them,  no  briok-wurk  wliat- 
over  boing  requiroil  tithor  in  their  eoiiatruotion  or  in  th«j 
fixinp. 

Tho  fin\  aft«r  passing  through  tho  boilers  (which  by 
thoir  poctilkr  shape  form  tho  flues),  ia  then  conduttod 
ontiroly  round  ft  roastor  or  oron,  n,  placed  ovor  tho 
lower  pnrt  <jf  the  boilers,  one  <if  which  is  continued  up 
behind  th"  back  of  the  oven  to  the  top  of  tho  stovo.  c  is 
the  door  of  tho  furnace,  which  in  nia.lo  to  slido  either 
to  rhrhtor  left,  n  is  the  ash-Juor,  whioli  nl«o  regulfttos 
tho  draught  into  tho  funiaeo,  the  ashpit  boing  ]>artly 
filleil  with  ^v,tt.,r — the  hoil"i's  ,-iro  supplifd  with  water 
frmn  behind;  tho  lillinpr-pip.'S  fbrndnif  aldo  ventfl,  and 
beinp  funii»ho.l  with  wln.nl.  s  at  the  top  to  announce, 
if  ju.-ces.sary,  a  deliei.'iit  suuply  of  waUir.  j  i  tho  draw- 
off  cocks.  K  >:  ai-e  two  of  the  patent  cookers,  hnving 
inner  lining  ;  iJn ■  bottom  of  the  outer  c-isos  communi- 
cate with  tho  Htcam-hoiler  b"low  by  nirans  of  beasa 
f-aruloH  and  <  oneH  littinif  olw,->  ly  to  prevent  anv  oscapo 
of  steam.  The  <-ov.'irt  ot  th<-  eooki m  are  made  hollow  so 
as  to  contain  tho  steam  which  pa<w<tiip  through  the  ea.so 
of  the  cooker,  b  avin-  the  int.-ii^r  fnr  from  steam,  bo 
that  tho  in. 'at  i.s  cooked  by  lo  t  air  onlv.  SL,u])  i*  also 
propar-d  in  those  conkers  :  the  in.  at  \*  jibiced  on  n  per- 
i"futcil  tr.«y  above  the  wat'-r  or  stock,  and  not  in  it; 
and  tho  soup  n  c-ivos  t!ie  dn .jipin^s  of  the  meat.  Thua 
tho  meat  lo.ses  b'ss  in  weight  than  by  the  ordinary 
nit  thod  of  boiling,  and  the  .soup  is  improved  in  quality 
nod  tl  tv.inr.  r  j  is  the  potato  cooker,  and  is  tittei 
insid"  wiHi  six  p-'tato  e  m»  or  jiots,  holdini;  liOlbs.  oioh, 
or  in  all  l;!olbs.  d'he  pnt'ito.-s  are  cooked  > >y  steam  from 
the  low.  r  boiler  dho  uj>pi  r  one  beinjr  n-scTVod  for  the  (jthcr 
cook. 'is;,  tho  whole  l.niu^  thon luplily  done  within  -16  to 
<iO  minutes,  a.j.-ordintr  to  tho  l;ind  of  potato.  Ji  is  a 
eooki  r  sionlar  to  s:  ;ui>l  r,  in  which  meat  is  generally 
I'ooki-d  wi'Joint  M'.aip  ;  an<l  <m  tertini^  the  weight  of  tho 
uii vd  cv  deed  in  this  pot  it  was  found,  by  woi{,'hinp  it 
toother  with  the  ^ravy  that  had  run  from  it,  that 
s.can-1  ly  any  ajipr.  ci.due  loss  had  rosulted,  a  joint  weigh- 
ing 1  Jibs,  not  having  b>st  loz.  r.  is  u  sb-aiiicr  for  ntcaiu- 
in^'  puddings,  and  is  constructed  to  liold  twelvo  or 
tburtoeii  ui.  at  puddings  or  dinners  for  twenty-Jour  men. 
It  can  also  bo  used  for  steaming  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
other  vegetables.    Tho  oven  n  is  thoroughly  vcnlilatod, 
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and  will  roast  full  rations  for  twenty-two  men,  in- 
cluding potatoes  browned  under  the  meat.  It  will  also 
bako  bread  ;  121bs.  to  161be.  being  thoroughly  baked  in 

two  hoUTB. 

When  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use,  the  cookers  and 
kettles  can  be  taken  off,  and  placed  upon  a  shelf,  the 
side-plates  lowered,  the  stove  then  occupies  a  space  of 
2  feet  2  inches  wide,  3  feet  7  inches  high,  and  1  foot  10 
inches  deep. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  what  was  done : — 

Army  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Fire  lighted  10  30  a.m. 

Fuel  used,  1  lb.  wood  and  18  lb.  coals. 


Abyssinian  ArrARATv*. 

Fire  lighted  11-30  a.m. 

Fuel  used,  16  lbs.  wood  and  2lbs.  camels'  dung. 


Weight. 

Put  In. 

Taken  out. 

Welfrhtd. 

lb.  or. 

lb.  oi. 

Lep  of  mutton  War- 

ren tred  (I*«t.  cooker) 
Do.  same  sheep  (boiled 

9  11 

10-55 

2  p.m. 

9  6 

In  water)  

9  13 

10  55 

%» 

7  8 

Do.  (routed  In  oven)  . 

8  14 

11-30 

St 

5  12 

Macon  (Warrenlied)... 

4  0 

13-15 

1*45  p.m. 

Turbot,  ditto   

S  0 

13  30 

»i 

Two  fowl*  (boiled)  ... 

12-35 

ii 

Two  d".  ( Warrenlzed) 

••• 

13-30 

Two  ditto  (roasted  In 

*t« 

12-50 

*» 

PoUtoes  (steamed)  ... 

•••       . -• 

12  50 

n 

Sprout*  A  cauliflower 

*•«  •■• 

1-0  p.m. 

t» 

The  time  specified  by  Captain  Warren  for  dishing-up 
was  1-30.  Everything  was  ready  at  that  time,  but  was 
not  dished-up  until  two  o'clock,  which  will  account  for 
the  time  in  cooking,  &c. 


Lecture  I. — Friday,  December  6. 

The  lecturer  expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Council  to  de- 
liver a  few  lectures  before  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  He  had  had  but  a  short  time  to  consider  tho 
subjects  he  should  select,  and  he  had  decided  to  adopt  one 
suggested  by  tho  address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session.  It  was  the  want  of  general 
education  in  art ;  and  ho  (Mr.  Wcstmacott)  hoped  to 
show  the  extreme  importance  and  value  to  the  public  of 
this  acquisition.  The  fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  any 
one  unacquainted  with  tho  true  principles  of  art  can  be  a 
competent  judge  of  works  of  art  was  gradually-  gaining 
ground.  It  was  admitted  that,  to  judgo  of  the  merits 
and  value  of  any  of  the  ordinary  products  of  industry, 
required  some  education  in  tho  particular  branch  of  sci- 
ence or  skill  to  which  tho  object  belonged  ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  art  every  one  thought  himself  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment.  It  appeared  to  bo  tho 
opinion  of  some  that  if  a  picture  or  statno  afforded 
pleasure  to,  or  satisfied  its  admirer,  and  possessed  quali- 
ties that  hit  his  peculiar  hiring  or  fancy,  such  a  work 
was  to  him  a  work  of  beauty  and  merit.  Thero  could 
not  bo  a  greater  mistake.  It  was  a  distinct  question. 
It  was  one  of  liking — not  of  merit  or  beauty.  A  vulgar, 
commonplace  work  of  nrt  could  not  bo  other  than  vulgar, 
however  and  by  whomsoever  it  might  be  admired  or  pre- 
ferred. Hut  knowledge  added  to  enjoyment.  For  in- 
stance— a  musical  work  might  bo  perfurmed  in  a  mixed 
company,  and  nearly  all  would  listen  to  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  ;  but  how  much  greater  would  be 
the  gratification,  and  how  much  higher  the  enjoyment, 
to  educated  musicians,  who  could  not  only  listen  to  tho 
melody,  but  enter  into  tho  train  of  thought,  and  appre- 
ciate the  power  of  combination,  evidenced  by  tho  com- 
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poser,  in  producing  a  work  of  character,  expression,  and 
beauty.  If  this  were  truo  of  music  it  must  he  equally- 
true  of  painting  or  sculpture — for,  what  words  and 
rhythm  were  to  the  poet,  and  sounds  to  the  musician, 
colour  and  lines  were  to  the  painter,  and  form  to  the 
sculptor.  To  attain  to  anything  like  a  just  appreciation 
of  art  required  education ;  and  none  hut  true  artists  C he 
meant  those  who  really  understood  the  true  principles 
of  art),  whether  professional  or  amutcur,  could  bo  con- 
sidered as  trustworthy  judges  and  guides  in  matters  of 
art  ;  for  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  object  should 
afford  pleasure  to  constitute  it  beautiful  or  worthy. 
This  was  illustrated  by  the  affection  of  a  mother  for  her 
child,  which  was  utterly  irrespective  of  its  beauty.  No 
one  could  look  around  him  and  see  tho  multitude  of 
miserable  little  objects,  which  were  so  naturally  tho 
objects  of  affection  to  their  parents,  and  say  that,  be- 
cause they  were  loved  (or,  as  in  art,  liked  and  admired), 
tho  poor,  afflicted  children  were  therefore  beautiful.  It 
was  not  only  the  deficienry  of  art  education  in  this 
country,  but  tho  -want  of  eHU-iont  encouragement  for  the 
production  of  hisjh  and  noblo  w  orks  of  art,  that  was  to 
be  regretted.  Arh.-fs  in  En~l  md  did  not  seem  to  aspire 
fo  anything  heroic  and  noble  in  their  works,  as  did 
those  of  Greece  and  tho  great  artists  of  Italy  in  times 
past,  but  they  appeared  rather  to  work  down  to  the  pre- 
sent low  standard  of  public  taste.  In  England  how  few 
works  showing  really  high  aspirations  wero  to  be  met 
with  among  tho  thousands  of  pictures  produced  every 
year.  This,  doubtless,  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
their  non-appreciation  by  tho  public  when  produced. 
In  Greeco  and  Italy  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Tho 
people  had  tho  natural  sensibility  which  made  them 
capable  of  appreciating  tho  noblo,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
heroic  in  conception ;  and  tho  artists  of  those  countries 
were  obliged  to  work  up  to  tho  standard  of  public  know- 
ledge and  public  taste ;  and  tho  result  was  the  great 
works  which  happily  had  been  preserved,  not  only  for 
our  instruction  and  study,  but  also  for  tho  delight  of 
cultivated  minds  through  all  ages.  The  lecturer  ad- 
verted  to  a  feeling  some  persons  entertained  that  we  had 
no  subjects  calculated,  like  tho  myths  and  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  to  afford  opportunities  for  high  and  beautiful 
art.  This  ho  denied,  and  spoko  of  the  splendid 
sources  of  inspiration  to  bo  found  in  the  Bible,  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  grander,  ho  thought,  than 
anything  in  the  mythologies  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Home ;  and  he  hoped  that  as  the  public  taste  improved, 
these  subjects  would  become  more  and  more  studied  by 
the  higher  class  of  artists.  One  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  education  in  the  principles  of  art 
would  be  to  enable  people  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  to  free  them  from  the  dictation  of  sclf-clcctcd 
critics — too  often  very  incompetent  to  act  as  guides 
of  pubb'c  taste.  They  would  then  not  feel  bound 
to  believe  a  thing  to  be  good  or  bad  simply  because  they 
had  seen  it  so  stated  in  print ;  but,  having  knowledge 
themselves,  they  would  underntand  the  truo  principles 
upon  which  to  judge  the  works  produced.  Ho  was  glad 
that  the  wish  to  possess  such  knowledge  appeared  to  be  a 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  he  hoped 
to  assist  those  who  favoured  him  with  their  presence  to 
attain  a  knowledgo  of  why  some  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  particularly  in  sculpture,  wero  truly  beau- 
tiful, and  worthy  of  the  admiration  that  had  been  so 
universally  accorded  to  them. 


Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  December  11th,  1867;  William 
Hawep,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Cox,  Frederick,  100,  Newgate-street,  E.C. 
Crewe-Read,    Commander    Oflley    Malcolm,  R.N., 

Llandinam,  Montgomeryshire. 
David,  Charles  W.,  Cardiff. 
Garrett,  Richard,  Carleton-hall,  Saxmundham. 
Haysmar,  David,  Portway-hou.se,  Weston,  Bath. 
Headlam,  Alfred,  Wavertree,  Tunbridgo  Wells,  Kent 
Humbley,  Michael,  Gwcrsyllt,  Wrexham. 
Jay,  Captain  William  Chickhnll,  33,  Cavendish-sq.,  W. 
Levett,  Robert,  Packington-hall,  Lichfield. 
Llewellen,  Thomas,  M.,  Nowport,  Monmouthshire. 
Lloyd,  John,  Huntington-court,  Hereford. 
Payne,  W.,  6,  Salisbury-court,  E.C. 
Pndeaux,  Charles  Grevile,  Q.C.,  Brick-ct.,  Temple,  E.C. 
Scarborough,  Thomas  II.,  5,  Bloomsbury-squarc,  W.C. 
Smith,  David,  Siddal,  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
Wilson,  Charles  Thomas,  Brynnewydd,  Swansea. 

The  following  candidatea  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Cox,  William  Sands,  F.R.S.,  DosthiU-house,  Wilnecote, 
near  Tamworth. 

Flavelle,  Henry,  1 4,  St.  Stcphen's-rd.  Westbourno-pk.,  W. 

France,  James  Robert,  98,  Uothcrfield-street,  N. 

Hendriks,  Frederick,  30,  ralace-gardena-terrace,  Ken- 
sington, W. 

Morns,  Augustus,  118,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

Pogliardini,  Tito,  Portman-Btroet,  W. 

Rabbeth,  Georgo,  Edinburgh- house,  13,  Cornwall-road, 
Paddington,  W. 

Robert,  Dr.  C.  Russell,  Pork-house,  Hampton-wick. 

TindaL  C.  G.,  Marchfield-house,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCA- 
TION; WITH  NOTES  ON  THE  SYSTEMS  PURSUED, 
AND  TUE  WORKS  PRODUCED,  JN  CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOLS,  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  PAR  18  EX- 
HIBITION. AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Ellis  A.  Davidbox,  Esa. 

Lecturer  on  Natural  HUtory,  Engineering  Drawing,  and  Archi- 
tecture, in  the  City  Middle  Class  School* ;  late  Head  Master  of 
the  Government  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  Chester  and  Crcwo. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  a  most  important  communica- 
tion which  ho  recently  addressed  to  Lord  Taunton,  on 
the  Industrial  Arts  of  Great  Britain,  as  exemplified  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  states  that  "  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, a  singular  accordance  of  opinion  prevailed  that 
our  country  had  shown  but  little  inventiveness,  and 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  industry 
sinco  1862."  All  who  arc  sensible  of  Dr.  Playfair's  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  subject,  his  warm  interest 
in  everything  that  concerns  the  intellectual  development 
of  our  country,  and  his  unswerving  truth,  must  thank 
him  for  thus  calling  public  attention  to  a  great  national 
deficiency,  and  so  enabling  us  at  once  to  deviBe  means 
which  shall  prevent  our  being  intellectually  lowered  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  and  which  shall  bring  about  a  sys- 
tem of  education  so  healthy  as  to  have  a  practical  bear- 
ing on  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  bommeree  of  this 
country. 

Tho  Exhibition  of  1851  showed  us  that  in  ornamental 
art,  as  applied  to  manufactures,  we  wero  behind  other 
nations,  and  tho  notion  obtained  that  we  were  essentially 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  a  nation  devoid  of  tasto ;  but  on 
investigation,  it  soon  became  evident  that  we  were  not 
without  taste,  but  without  art  education .  The  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art  was  established,  teachers  wore 
trained  and  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  art 
was  made  popular ;  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  admitted  that 
tho  seods  thus  broadly  sown  have  fructified  fairly,  and 
that  in  the  comparatively  short  poriod  that  has  elapsed 
great  and  permanent  improvement  bus  been  made.  But 
it  would  now  appear  that  a  corresponding  progress  has 
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not  taken  place  in  the  scientific  and  mechanical  branches 
of  industry.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of  the  utterly 
unpractical  charac  ter  of  most  of  our  schools  ii  a  question 
now  requiring  solution  ;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  elicit- 
ing opinions,  far  moro  important  than  my  own,  that  I 
hfivc  ventured  on  these  remarks,  based  upon  an  attentive 
study  of  the  systems  pursued,  and  the  works  produced 
in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  Continent,  as  shown  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

Before,  however,  adverting  to  the  training  a  workman 
receives  abroad,  it  may  be  advisable  to  glance  at  the 
early  education  nnd  apprenticeship  of  an  English  artisan. 
As  a  boy,  he  attends  a  national  or  British  school,  where 
he  may  be,  and  in  most  cases  is,  well  taught.  Still,  the 
subjects  and  the  standards  for  examination  being  fixed 
by  the  Council  office,  the  master  cannot  afford  that  time 
should  be  devoted  to  other  branches ;  in  fact,  some  find 
a  difficult}-  in  allowing  even  one  hour  per  week  for 
drawing ;  neither  is  the  master  always  qualified  to  give, 
nor  do  the  pupils  as  a  rulo  remain  in  the  school  long 
enough  to  receive,  even  the  elements  of  technical  educa- 
tion :  so  that,  excepting  in  tho  cases  of  somo  of  tho  ragged 
and  industrial  schools,  where  gardening,  shocmaking, 
wood-chopping,  nnd  perhaps  carpentering,  are  practised, 
the  boys  leave  school  without  having  received  any 
notions  of  practical  work,  or  ot  tho  sciences  on  which 
the  mechanical  arts  aro  based — thinking  of  chemistry 
as  a  mysterious  art,  by  which  tho  druggist  compounds 
medicine ;  of  a  locomotive  as  a  machine  which  somehow 
or  other  draws  the  train  along ;  and  of  architecture  as 
tho  ordinary  work  of  the  bricklayer  and  carpenter. 

As  a  rule,  chance,  not  talent  or  predisposition,  guides 
the  placing  of  the  boy  in  somo  occupation  by  which  he 
is  subsequently  to  gain  a  livelihood,  parents  being  na- 
turally anxious  to  send  their  sons  44  out"  so  that  their 
earnings  may  contribute  to  their  support. 

Let  us  follow  the  boy,  and  see  him  placed  in  an  engi- 
neer's or  railway  works — he  is  at  first  a  mere  sort  of 
errand  boy  or  fag,  being,  in  fact,  fit  for  littlo  else — ho  is 
subsequently  placed  in  one  of  tho  departments,  his  in- 
structor being  the  man  under  whom  ho  works ;  but  this 
man  has  his  own  work  to  attend  to,  and  has  not  time  to 
teach,  and  even  if  he  had,  could  only  teach  the  merely 
manual  part,  his  whole  knowledge  having  been  picked 
up  from  the  man  under  whom  ho  had  worked  when  an  ap- 
prentice, and  from  the  men  with  whom  ho  has  since  been 
associated.  When  the  work  is  finished  it  has  to  pass  the 
foreman  of  the  department,  who  is  in  many  cases  un- 
educated in  tho  scientific  principles  on  which  the  ma- 
chines around  aro  constructed,  and  whose  duties  cer- 
tainly leave  him  no  time  (even  if  ho  were  competent)  to 
give  instruction  to  tho  apprentices  or  men.  The  ap- 
prentice becomes  in  time  a  journeyman— by  dint  of  so- 
briety and  good  conduct  he  may  even  become  a  foreman 
to  guide  othe  rs ;  and  thus  we  have  had  what  has  been  called 
the  44  rule  of  thumb,"  namely,  one  man  learning  from  the 
Other,  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

But  let  us  take  the  case  of  n  young  44  gentleman  ap- 
prentice," who  is  to  be  an  engineer,  and  who  has  had  what 
is  termed  a  44  good  education"  in  a  private  or  perhaps 
in  one  of  our  public  schools.  lie  has  spent  many  hours 
in  classics,  has  learnt  mechanics  and  chemistry  from  I 
books— as  he  loarnt  Euclid — and  his  powers  of  drawing 
have  been  culti  vated  to  t  he  extent  of  manu  facturing  "views 
on  the  Khinc,"  44  ruined  castles,"  &c.  In  a  few  instances 
he  may  have  drawn  a  steam-engine  from  a  copy,  but  of 
the  whole  subject  of  solid  geometry  and  projection,  which 
form  tho  very  foundation  of  mechanical  drawing,  ho 
is  totally  ignorant,  as,  indeed, ho  is  of  practical  mechanics 
nnd  the  allied  studies.  Chemistry  is  scarcely  better 
taught — but  of  thia  subject,  not  being  my  speciality, 
I  must  speak  with  diffidence,  yet,  I  think,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  a  proper  laboratory  is  as  yet  a 
feature  in  but  few  of  our  private  or  even  public  schools — 
and  that  unless  a  lud  receives  his  chemistry  lessons  in 
the  laboratory,  and  is  allowed  to  work  out  experiments 
there,  the  time  spent  on  book  learning  is  almost  wasted. 


Happily,  these  remarks  do  not  applv  to  all  our  public 
schools.  Tho  London  University,  Hang's  College,  the 
Scientific  School  in  tho  College  at  Chester,  Rugby,  and 
recently,  I  believe,  Harrow  (and  no  doubt  some  others), 
form  exceptions,  which  serve  tho  moro  to  show  the  pre- 
vailing deficiency. 

The  instruction  in  architecture  which  our  youths,  as  a 
rule,  receive  whilst  at  school,  is  of  much  the  same  character, 
the  ultimatum  being  a  measured  drawing  of  some  complete 
elevation,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  architectural 
construction.  Subsequently,  on  entering  tho  office  of 
cither  an  architect  or  civil  engineer,  he  has  to  attend 
to  various  office  duties,  to  make  tracings,  &c,  and  to  get 
knowledge  in  tho  best  way  ho  can,  for  in  the  ofhco 
it  is  not  as  a  rule  any  one's  especial  business  to  teach 
him,  nor  would  tho  draughtsmen  and  clerks,  even  if  they 
wcro  qualified,  have  time  for  his  instruction,  so  thut  he, 
like  the  young  artisan,  grows  up  to  repeat  only  what 
has  been  done  by  others  before  him — not  daring  to  invent, 
and,  in  fact,  deficient  of  the  necessary  materials  for  in- 
vention. 

But  it  was  scarcely  possible,  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  to 
represent  adequately  the  progress  which  architecture 
has  recently  made  in  this  country,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  has  been  very  great.  Our  architects  have 
nobly  followed  in  the  truck  of  human  advancement,  and 
availed  themselves  of  tho  materials  at  their  command. 
Our  architectural  requirements  aro  different  from  those 
of  any  previous  period.  Our  museums,  our  railways, 
our  stations,  and  our  bridges,  have  all  rendered  ne- 
cessary the  application  of  iron,  hitherto  but  sparingly 
used  in  building,  and  our  architects  and  civil  engineers 
have  in  a  short  tunc  achieved  results  wliich  have  conferred 
the  greatest  benefits  on  the  community. 

Tho  Evening  Classes  for  Science,  which  have  been 
established  under  tho  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  are  doing  a  great  and  useful  work  in 
offering  to  young  men  sound  instruction,  by  properly 
certificated  teachers.  But  it  is  scarcely  the  purpose  of  these 
classes  to  teach  tho  elementary  portions  of  tho  various 
subjects.  These  should  form  a  part  of  tho  work  of  pri- 
mary schools  for  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  Bcionce 
schools  should  tako  up  tho  studies  at  a  higher  stage ; 
when  the  pupils,  moro  advanced  in  years,  ami  with  intel- 
lect improved  by  previous  training,  feeling  in  their  daily 
avocations  tho  use  of  the  education  they  have  received, 
and  tho  necessity  for  extended  knowledge,  enter  into  the 
lessons  with  earnestness  and  appreciation;  whereas  to  the 
adult,  totally  uninitiated,  the  necessary  ruggedness  of  the 
first  few  steps  of  the  road  to  learning,  however  much  the 
tact  and  power  of  a  clever  teacher  may  enable  him  to 
smooth  it,  is  still  irksome,  causing  many  to  droop  by 
tho  way,  and  to  discontinue  their  attendance. 

On  thecontincnt,  under  the  heads  of 44  Gewerb-Schulcn," 
,4Koal-Schulon,"  and  "Ecoles  Poly  techniques,"  institu- 
tions for  practical  studies  have  been  in  operation  formany 
years  past,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  this  paper  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  results  obtained,  as  exemplified  in 
tho  Paris  Exhibition ;  and  subsequently  to  offer  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  promulgation  of  technical  education  in 
this  country. 

Tho  respectivo  sets  of  works  executed  by  tho  pupils 
in  tho  numerous  schools  of  Germany  and  trance 
show  the  great  value  attached  to  scientific  drawing,  and 
I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks  principally  to  the  vurious 
branches  of  that  study,  devoting  only  a  brief  section  of 
this  paper  to  tho  consideration  of  the  apparatus  used  in 
teaching  animal  and  vegotablo  physiology.  In  the  schools 
referred  to,  tho  studies  are,  as  their  names  imply,  of  a 
real  or  practical  character.  The  students  learn,  not  only 
to  make  a  drawing  of  a  machine,  but  to  prepare  tho 
working  drawings  from  which  a  machine  may  be  con- 
structed; and,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  objects  from 
tho  drawings.  This  must  tend  to  show  them  the  im- 
portance of  accurate  measurement  and  correct  delinea- 
tion. They  learn,  not  only  that  the  drawing  must  be 
exact,  or  it  would  bo  useless,  but  in  tumintr  ox  nut- 
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frnf>  together  the  various  parts,  they  do  so  with  more 
rea-inoss  from  hiving  studied  tho  construction  on 
pi;  xr. 

The  collective  exhibition  of  tho  Austrian  Imperial 
Ministry  of  State  contained  numerous  works  and  models, 
illustrating  the  courses  of  various  studies  carried  on 
in  this  group  of  schools.  The  models  will  he  referred 
to  further  on,  and  the  scientific  drawings  mentioned 
here.  The  leading  set  of  studies  shows  an  excellent 
modo  of  combining  several  elementary  manual  pro- 
cesses with  scientific  instruction,  thus  avoiding  a 
difficulty  often  experienced  when  instructing  persons 
vIkhc  minds  axe  in  advance  of  their  hand« — who  can 
"think  out"  a  snbjeet,  but  wh  >  cannot  execute  it. 
Many  practical  teachers  will  have  observed  the  diffidence 
with  which  a  student,  who  has  been  allowed  to  continue 
bis  geometrical  drawing  in  pencil  for  a  long  period, 
begins  to  work  in  ink,  and  how  frequently  a  draw- 
ing, scientifically  correct,  is  spoiled  by  the  tinting, 
either  with  the  draw-pen  or  the  brush.  Tho  system 
pursued  in  the  Austrian  schools  seems  calculated  toover- 
come  tho  manuil  difficulties  contemporaneously  with  tho 
elementary  scientific  instruction.  When  tho  geometrical 
figures  have  been  correctly  done  in  pencil,  they  are  from 


stonework,  roofs  and  joints,  stoves  and  he 

■ins,  locksmiths'  and  cabinet-makers'  work. 

Still  better,  because  larger  and  bolder,  arc  the  sets  of 
diagrams  and  example*  exhibited  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
•sion  for  parish  workmen's  schools  in  Wurtemburg. 
These  are  largo  (royal)  lithographs  of  the  most  practical 
character,  and  all  drawn  on  the  scientific  principles 
adapted  for  almost  every  branch  of  construction  and 
ornamental  work,  with  details  to  a  larger  scale,  and 
broadly  coloured.  The  work  is  issued  in  parts  of  43  plates 
and  one  sheet  of  text  to  each.  Works  in  plaster,  metals, 
and  wood,  by  pupils  of  forty-four  of  the  parish  work- 
men's schools  of  Wurtemberg,  were  exhibited.  Those 
consisted  of  models  of  machine*,  buildings,  roofs,  scien- 
tific apparatus,  furniture,  &c,  either  to  the  real  size  or 
to  a  scale,  whilst  in  the  art  division  there  were  fine 
drawings  from  tho  round,  plaster  casts  of  ornament  and 
figure,  chased  and  hammered  metal  work,  carving  in 
wood,  &c,  all  exceedingly  good  in  character,  and  all 
showing  tho  results  of  a  sound  system  of  technical 
education. 

From  the  printed  documents  it  seems  that  the  first 
Btep  towards  tho  establishment  of  the  scries  of  technical 
and  workmen's  schools  in  Wurtemberg  was  made  in 


the  first  inked,  great  neatness  of  line  and  nceuraeyof,  1818,  by  the  introduction  of  drawing-classes  into  Sunday- 
intersection  being  insisted  upon.  They  are  then  coloured  j  schools,  already  established,  for  youths  above  fourteen 


with  flat  washes,  or  sectioned  over  variously  with  the  '  years,  who  had  loft  the  primary  schools 
draw  pen  :  tho  inscribed  and  containing  figures  being  |  Steps  were  afterwards  token  by  the  Board  of  Educu- 
tinted  with  complementary  colours.  Wh  're  parts  ofj  tion  for  extending  the  principle,  but  in  1848,  the  actual 
circle*  cover  each  other,  each  circle  is  coloured  with  a  pri-  |  organization  of  working  men's  school.,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
mary,  so  that  the  part  overlapped  become*  of  a  secondary 
colour,  kc.  This  system  is  thoroughly  workod  out,  and 
thus,  at  the  stmo  time,  tho  student  is  'learning  practical 
geometry,  shading  with  the  pen,  tho  U90  of  the  brush, 
and  elementary  colouring ;  so  that,  by  the  time  he 
Teaches  tho  studies  of  mechanical  or  architectural  con- 
struction, he  is  able  to  draw  and  colour  with  tolerable 


In  theso  studies,  too,  tho  Bhading  is  scientifically 
worked  out ;  all  the  shadows  on  tho  sphere  are  pro- 
in  circles,  each  circle  separately  tinted,  according  to 
its  position,  and  so  accurately,  that  at  but  a  short  distance 
the  separate  circles  are  not  observable,  but  a  beautiful 
rotundity  of  form  is  the  result 

An  excellent  collection  of  scientific  drawing  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  Industrial  Union  of  tho  Grand  Duchy  of 
1  l-flse  {Groashensoglich  Hessischer  Gcwerb-  Vercin)  .being 
the  works  of  the  pupils  in  schools  for  workmen  of  tho 
duchy.  These  sets  of  works  were  tho  more  valuable  as 
it  was  evident  that  they  had  not  been  specially  executed 
for  exhibition,  but  seemed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
daily  studies  of  the  pupils.  They  indicated,  as  indeed  did 
all  the  works  of  the  continental  schools,  an  absolute 
connection  between  the  scientific  and  artistic  studies ; 
and  all  the  science  students  seem  to  learn  free-hand  and 
ornamental  drawing  and  shading,  &c,  as  well  as  me- 
chanical drawing. 

The  whole  subject  of  technical  drawing,  whilst  it  has 
been  much  neglected  in  this  country,  has  been  thorouglily 
systematized  on  the  Continent ;  and  tho  foreign  schools 
possess  completely  organized  sets  of  examples,  combining 
the  study  of  drawing  with  that  of  construction,  adapted 
to  the  various  branches  of  industry,  of  which  we  are  very 
deficient.  Thus  there  was  exhibited  by  Wilholra  Beyerlo, 
executed  by  the  Gewcrb-Verein,  a  work  in  eight  parts, 
quarto  imperial,  with  folding  plates,  called  "  Fattern 
drawing  for  artiznna,  adapted  for  tho  various  trades;" 
each  part  containing  numerous  plates  of  working  draw- 
ings, to  scale,  of  the  work  of  the  engineer,  builder,  tin- 
plate  worker,  bricklayer  and  mason,  cabinet  maker, 
upholsterer,  slater,  and  staircase  builder,  in  stone,  wood, 
and  iron.  These  plates,  which  are  exceedingly  good  and 
are  accompanied  by  complete  text,  would  prove  most 
useful  in  our  science  classes.  Another  set  by  the  same 
publisher,  designed  by  Hekter  Rossler,  is  called  "  copies 
for  workmen's  schools."  It  is  in  seven  parts  and  con- 
tains geometrical  construction,  descriptive  geometry, 


sent,  was  inaugurated  by  tho  thon  newly  created  Hoard 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  which  was  charged  with  the 
caro  of  providing  good  instruction  for  youths  engaged 
in  trades  and  workshops.  To  effect  this  purpose,  a  so- 
cial commission  was  appointed  ;  but  this  commission  had 
nottbolegal  power  to  order  parishes  to  establish  the  schools 
required,  but  could  only  proceed  by  way  of  recom- 
mendation and  by  treating  with  such  parishes  as  had 
shown  interest  in  the  subject.  They  wore,  however, 
much  aided  in  thoir  efforts  by  tho  circumstance  that 
pecuniary  means  wero  liberally  granted  by  the  state  in 
tho  form  of  subsidies  to  such  schools  as  had  been  or- 
ganized in  conformity  with  tho  conditions  fixed  by  tho 
commission — the  sums  granted  in  this  way  amounting 
in  general  to  half  the  expenditure  made  by  the  parishes 
themselves  for  the  support  of  the  said  schoolB.  The 
conditions  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  commission  in 
the  organization  of  tho  schools  were,  in  the  first  place, 
the  voluntary  principle  with  respect  to  tho  frequenting 
of  the  schools ;  and  the  demand  that  fees  should  be  paid 
by  the  scholars— a  demand  which,  however  small  the 
foe  might  be,  was  considered  of  importance  with  regard 
to  the  well-known  tact,  that  what  is  paid  for  is  much 
more  appreciated  than  what  is  obbuncd  gratuitously. 

The  principal  task  of  the  commission  is  to  take  mea- 
sures that  suitable  localities  are  selected,  and  that  all  neces- 
sary appliances  for  education,  such  as  good  books,  models- 
diagrams,  <tc,  are  provided  for  the  schools ;  to  control 
tho  appointment  of  tho  managing  bodies  and  inspectors, 
as  well  as  tho  training  up  of  good  teachers  of  drawing, 
&c.  The  commission  did  not,  however,  deem  it  advisablo 
to  organizo  all  the  schools  after  a  uniform  system,  but 
had  regard  to  the  various  local  circumstances  and  neces- 
sities. Tho  101  schools,  numbering  about  8,000  scholars, 
present,  therefore,  very  different  phases  of  develop- 
ment. 

Tho  four  largest  schools  in  the  towns  of  Hcilbronn, 
Stuttgart,  TTlm,  and  Reutlingcn,  containing  unitedly 
2,500  pupils,  have  Sunday  and  evoning  classes  offering 
all  tho  different  branches  of  instruction  for  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  young  merchants ;  whilst  tho  drawing- 
classes  may  be  frequented  throughout  tho  day.  At 
Stuttgart  and  Ituutlingen  there  are  also  classes  for  young 
females  who  have  left  tho  primary  schools,  and  which 
are  attended  by  130  scholars. 

Thirteen  schools  established  in  the  towns  of  EssUngon, 
Lud.ig.burg,  Gnmnd,  HI),  R-ven-Wg. 
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tenburg,  Canstatt,  Tubingen,  Geislingen,  Ellwangen, 
Calw,  and  Ehingcn,  with  conjointly  1,600  scholars,  have 
likewise  Sunday  and  evening  classes,  as  well  as  drawing- 
clasros,  open  throughout  the  day,  but  no  mercantile 
classes.  There  are,  moreover,  60  towns  and  1 2  villages, 
having  together  "2  schools,  and  about  3,500  scholars, 
with  regular  classes  on  Sundays  and  on  the  ovenings  of 
the  week.  Of  these  five  schools,  numbering  together 
about  250  scholars,  have  Sunday  classes  only.  Three 
schools,  with  about  100  scholars,  have  Sunday  classes 
combining  scientific  instruction  with  drawing ;  whilst 
four  others,  with  about  100  scholars,  confine  themselves 
entirely  to  drawing. 

In  the  Swiss  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  were 
several  excellent  works,  illustrating  the  course  of  studies 
in  architecture,  engineering,  and  surveying.  No  novel 
features  were,  however,  presented,  tho  works  being 
based  on,  or  copied  from,  the  German  system  ;  but  thiB 
serves  to  prove  the  efficient  and  successful  working  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechniqne  F6d6ralc. 

Years  of  observation,  study,  and  practical  teaching, 
have  shown  me  that,  however  good  the  diagrams  and 
examples  used  may  be,  no  real  conception  of  forms  can 
be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  solid  models ;  for  even 
though  the  pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  diagram, 
tho  form  there  given  is  only  such  as  would  bo  correct  in 
one  position ;  and  in  projection,  it  is  in  some  cases  al- 
most impossible  from  thr.t  one  viow  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  shape  may  be  presented  by  the  smallest  rotation, 
depression,  or  elevation  of  tho  model.  In  this,  projection 
differs  from  perspective,  the  one  rendering  the  object  as 
it  w,  the  other  as  it  appeart;  and  hero  tho  imagination 
or  observation  generally  offers  some  assistance ;  but  in 
projection  it  is  not  so ;  point  by  point  has  to  be  obtained, 
which,  when  united  by  lines,  develop  forms  which  to  the 
student  are  often  surprising ;  and  if  the  subject  has  only 
been  worked  out  on  the  blackboard,  und  followed  line  by 
lino  by  the  students,  they  get  the  diagram  copied,  but 
they  have  not  had  the  lesson  which  might  have  been 
given  by  the  aid  of  a  block  or  two  of  wood  or  a  sheet  of 
cardboard.   This  is  very  observable  in  that  branch  of 
mechanical  drawing  called  development  of  surfaces.  For 
instance,  let  it  be  required  to  teach  a  class  of  artisans  to 
construct  of  sheet  iron  a  pipe  with  two  elbow-joints ;  thrso 
students  would  most  likely  hare  been  accustomed  to  cut, 
file,  and  alter  tho  separate  pieces  of  piping  so  as  to  get 
tho  joints  at  the  angles :  and  it  would  bo  difficult  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  flat  metal  might  at  once  be  cut  on 
properly  constructed  curves,  so  that  the  parts,  on  being 
rolled  into  cylindrical  form,  would  fit  each  other  at  the 
required  angles  without  any  waste  of  metal  or  time. 
But  if  a  cardboard  model  has  been  prepared  and  ex- 
hibited in  tho  courso  of  tho  lesson,  flat,  and  when  tho 
blackboard -construction  has  been  followed,  separated 
into  three  pieces  and  then  placed  in  the  required  form, 
the  interest  of  tho  pupils  will  not  only  be  kept  up,  but 
they  will  bo  encouraged  to  think  out  similar  develop- 
ments adapted  to  their  respective  trades.    Again,  in  the 
development  of  a  cylinder  penetrating  a  square  prism, 
the  forms  of  the  aperture  in  tho  prism  and  the  project- 
ing portions  of  the  cylinder  arc  so  difforont  from  what 
the  uninitiated  might  suppose,  that  ocular  demonstra- 
tion becomes  necessary,  and  the  scientific  construction 
of  tho  curves  may  save  the  workman  a  groat  amount  of 
timo  and  labour. 

The  most  complete  collection  of  apparatus  for  teaching 
the  sciences  in  connection  with  the  mechanical  arts  was 
that  exhibited  by  the  Polytechnisches  Arbeits  Institut 
und  Machinenfabrik  in  Darmstadt,  tho  author  of 
which  ia  Professor  Schroder.  The  first  part  of  tho 
series  consists  of  models  for  teaching  descriptive  geome- 
try, penetrations  and  sections  of  solids,  and  develop- 
ments of  surfaces.   These  models  are  placed  on  wooden 


a  set  of  them  was  exhibited  in  London  some  yoars  ago, 
and  they  have  now  been  admirably  reproduced  T>y 
Messrs.  A.  &  J.  Itigg,  of  Chester.  Tho  great  accuracy 
of  their  construction,  and  their  number,  renders  the  set 
necessarily  expensive ;  but  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  some 
aid  or  encouragement  may  at  no  distant  timo  be  given 
for  the  production  of  a  selection  of  these  models  of  a 
larger  size,  and  in  a  somewhat  simplified  form,  so  that 
they  may  become  moro  gonorally  known  and  used.  By 
tho  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  Rigg  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit 
some  of  these  models. 

The  same  Institute  also  exhibited  a  set  of  mechanical 
combinations  and  models,  designed  by  Professors  Red- 
tenbacher  and  Wcisbach;  they  are  made  principally  of 
iron,  painted  and  bright,  and  are  of  the  average  height  of 
eighteen  inches  ;  amongst  them  aro  the  various  escape- 
ments, shafts  for  tho  transmission  of  motion  at  various 
angles,  turbines,  water-wheels,  various  systems  of  spur, 
cog,  annular,  crown,  face,  and  bevel  whocls ;  plummer 
blocks,  square,  and  elliptical  wheels  and  cams,  the 
various  modes  of  coupling  and  disengaging  shafts,  Watt's 
parallelogram  and  a  sectional  model  of  part  of  a  Bteam 
engine,  showing  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  valves,  the 
action  of  tho  governor,  &c.  All  these  aro  actual  working 
models,  and  would  be  invaluable  in  our  science  classes, 
as  they  comprise  actual  illustrations  of  most  of  tho  dia- 
grams in  Goodeve's  and  Baker's  elements  of  mechanism. 

The  Trade  Association  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt  (Grossherzoglich  Hessischer  Gewrrb-Verein), 
exhibited  also  a  series  of  eight  tables  or  platforms,  for 
teaching  orthographic  projection,  designed  for  tho  uso 
of  the  workmen's  schools  of  tho  duchy.  These  realise 
tho  idea  I  have  hinted  at ;  being,  for  the  most  part, 
seloctions  from  Schroder's  set,  but  much  larger,  and 
better  adapted  for  class  teaching.  Accompanying  these 
models  is  a  set  of  diagrams,  entitled,  "  Orthographio 
Drawing  Examples  for  Workmen's  Schools,"  which  are 
calculated  to  givo  great  assistance  to  teacher  and  student. 

I  have  already  referred  to  tho  exceedingly  useful 
collection  exhibited  by  the  Imperial  Ministry  of 
State  of  Austria.  I  now  return  to  that  group,  in 
order  to  notice  a  set  of  cardboard  planes,  show- 
ing the  developments  of  various  solids.  They  are 
called  Storcomctriche  Tafcln,  by  Dr.  Hillardt.  These 
planes  have  the  development  of  various  geometri- 
cal solids  drawn  on  them,  and  of  the  lines 
being  cut  half,  and  others  entirely  through,  each  solid 
can  be,  as  it  wero,  raised  out  of  the  flat  surface  and 
restored,  to  its  original  position.  I  have  imitated 
a  few  for  exhibition  this  evening.  Thoy  are  all  so 
simple  in  construction,  that  any  intelligent  teacher 
can  make  them,  and  tho  pupils  will  always  be  glad  to 
discover  for  themselves  the  developments  of  other 
forms.  These  planes  are  not  quite  original,  ns  somo 
of  a  similar  character  appeared  in  a  work  by  Cowley, 
published  in  London  in  1787. 

In  tho  Belgian  department,  Gaspard  de  Muntcr  exhi- 
bited an  extensive  set  of  models  for  architectural  and 
constructive  science;  they  consisted  of  186  models,  in 
white  wood,  of  tho  scarfs  and  joints  used  in  carpentry, 
13  models  of  staircases,  arches,  niches,  &c.  Nearly 
all  of  them  may  be  taken  to  pieces,  to  show  tho  mutual 
connection  of  the  various  parts,  and  aro  adapted  not  only 
for  scientific  instruction,  but  also  for  models  for  drawing 
and  shading. 

In  the  department  of  tho  Exhibition  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction of  France,  was  exhibited  a  system  of 
scientific  drawing,  which  will,  no  doubt,  bo  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  improvement  even  on  those  by 
Schroder.  This  system,  designed  by  Fr^re  Victoris, 
the  professor  in  tho  Institut  dos  Fibres  des  Ecolcs 
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Chretiennes  in  Paris,  has  deservedly  received  tho 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  thus  realising  tho  medal  of  the  Exposition.  Tho  whole  scheme  is  fully 
vertical  and  horizontal  planes  of  projection — the  plans  carried  out,  there  being,  firstly,  text  books  for  tho  pupil, 
and  elevations  being  drawn  under  and  at  tho  back  of  and  others  for  the  teacher,  adapted  to  each  of  tho 
the  objects.   These  models  are  not  now  to  this  country ; '  two  years  over  which  the  courso  extends.  2ndly.  Largo 
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diagrams,  for  schools  whore  tho  class  is  so  numerous  that 
the  master  cannot  spare  time  to  work  out  the  lesson  on 
the  black-board.    3rdly.  Tho  models,  which  are  still 
further  developed  by  Frero  Victoria,  by  tho  addition 
of  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two — this 
third  plane,  on  which  the  side  or  end  elevation  is  pro- 
jected, moves  on  hinges ;  and  as  tho  lines  are  made  to 
work  into  each  other,  the  paper  which  covers  tho  planes 
will,  when  laid  out  flat,  show  how  the  heights  and 
widths  havo  been  obtained  from  the  object.  Amongst 
the  models  is  a  niche  under  a  pediment  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
which  is  cut  vertically  and  horizontally  so  as  to  show 
sections  of  the  niche,  cornice,  and  pedestal,  and  is  a  good 
study  for  artistic  as  well  as  for  scientific  drawing.  Tho 
Other  models  comprise  several  arches  and  staircases,  with 
movable  parts,  three  largo  planes  with  objects,  such  as 
capitals  of  orders,  cornices,  &c,  to  be  used  us  studios  for 
the  projection  of  shadows,  also  numerous  roof-timbers, 
not  merely  as  trusses,  but  as  portions  of  roofs  showing  tho 
whole  assemblage  of  timbers.    These,  if  reproduced  on 
a  larger  scale,  would  be  of  tho  greatest  use  to  our  science 
teachers.   Tho  set  also  comprises  columns  and  entabla- 
tures of  the  orders  of  architecture  made  of  hard  wood ; 
these  divide  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entases  of  tho  columns 
and  numerous  sections  of  capital,  cornice  and  base,  all 
the  parts  fitting  together  in  tho  most  exquisite  manner. 
There  are  also  wooden  cornices  made  up  of  various 
mouldings,  which,  being  open  at  the  ends,  show  how 
the  members  are  made  up.  The  models  I  have  mentioned 
are  but  types  of  the  whole  system,  which  is  more  fully 
described  in  the  documents  before  the  meeting. 

The  institution  referred  to  is — firstly,  a  normal  school 
for  training  teachers,  and  has  connected  with  it  in 
various  parts  of  France  schools  representing  12,000 
pupils ;  secondly,  a  hospital  for  decayed  members.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  establishment,  and  Frorc 
Victoria,  with  tho  utmost  urbanity  and  liberality,  devoted 
much  timo  to  tho  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching,  and  kindly  supplied  me  with  somo  of 
the  models  and  text-books  which  are  on  the  table,  to- 
gether with  a  report  on  the  whole  system. 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  a  paper  such 
as  this,  to  describe  all  the  numerous  sets  of  works  exhi- 
bited by  tho  municipal,  communal,  and  professional 
schools  of  Franco.  The  exhibits  of  tho  professional 
school  of  Ivry-sur-Seino,  the  central  school  of  Lyons, 
the  Paris  school  of  commerce,  and  the  professional  school 
of  Vincennes,  the  municipal  school  of  industrial  art  at 
St.  Quentin,  of  tho  Ecole  Speciale  de  Cluny,  of  tho  pro- 
fessional school  of  Mulhouse,  the  Ecole  Imperiale  des  Arts- 
et-Mctiers  at  Chalon,  and  tho  Ecole  Centrale  Lyonnaise, 
&c,  can  only  be  cursorily  mentioned,  in  order  to  show 
the  universality  of  technical  teaching  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  France.  I  am,  however,  prepared 
with  notes  of  tho  works  exhibited  by  most  of  these 
schools,  and  which  can  be  referred  to  when  required. 

L«iving  the  geometrical,  mechanical,  and  architec- 
tural branches  of  scientific  instruction,  I  now  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  tho  collections  of  models 
and  subjects  for  teaching  animal  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology which  wore  shown  in  tho  Paris  Exhibition ;  and 
foremost  amongst  these  rank  the  "  clastic  "  anatomical 
models  by  Dr.  Auzoux.  Tho  author  explains  in  his 
catalogue  that  he  derives  his  term  clastic  from  the  Greek 
word  kA<(m,  to  break — as  ouch  of  his  models  is  composed  of 
several  pieces,  which  can  be  separated,  us  in  a  real  dissec- 
tion, and  can  be  again  replaced. 

Thus,  there  is  a  complete  model  of  the  human  body, 
size  of  life,  composed  of  130  parts,  all  of  which  may  be 
detached,  exhibiting  upwards  of  1,700  objects,  compris- 
ing the  leading  features  of  the  muscular,  arterial,  and 
nervous,  systems — the  heart,  longs,  viscera,  brain,  &c. 
(£120).  The  eye,  greatly  enlarged,  with  part  of  the 
orbit,  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  membranes,  vitreous 
humour,  crystalline  lens,  &c.  (£3).  A  largo  model  for 
teaching  physiology  in  colleges  and  other  establish- 
ments, where  general  notions  only  of  natural  history 


*  are  required,  representing  on  one  side  the  muscles  and 
vessels  of  the  superficial  layer,  and  on  the  other  tho 
muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  of  tho  inner  layer,  4c,  &c. 
The  price  of  this  model  is  £40 ;  its  size,  6ft.  9in.  A 
horse,  size  of  life,  separable  into  200  pieces,  comprising 
more  than  3,000  minutiae  (£160).  Tho  ;boa  constrictor, 
7ft.  in  length,  with  its  complete  anatomy  (£12).  Tho 
silkworm,  2ft.  Gin.  in  length,  showing  the  alimentary 
canal,  muscles,  nerves,  trachea,  and  tho  apparatus  for 
tho  formation  of  the  silk  (£10).  Bees,  magnified  to 
about  3in.  in  length,  showing  the  four  varieties — queen, 
malo,  honey,  and  wax  bees — tho  honey-cells,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  larva;,  &c.  (£8).  Also,  a  collection  of 
models,  exhibiting  tho  principal  functions  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  molluscs,  insecta,  andradiata  (£40). 
Dr.  Auzoux  also  exhibited  very  largo  models  of  plants, 
showing  tho  seed,  flower,  and  fruit,  separable  into 
numerous  parts,  with  the  most  minute  portions  of  vege- 
table organisation  in  the  various  stages  of  development. 
The  whole  collection,  the  descriptive  catalogues  of  which 
are  on  tho  table,  is  one  of  infinite  interest,  beauty,  and 
instruction  ;  whilst  the  size  of  the  models  is  such  as  to 
enable  a  lecturer  to  show  oven  tho  smallest  organ  to  a 
class ;  but  the  prices  would,  it  is  feared,  militate  against 
their  general  adoption.  A  number  of  them  might,  how- 
ever, be  purchased  by  a  central  institution,  and  circu- 
lated amongst  science  schools,  under  the  system  by 
which  pictures,  books,  &c,  are  now  lent  to  schools  of 
art  by  tho  Science  and  Art  department.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  clearly  the  action  of  any  muchine  without  a 
knowledge  of  its  construction,  and,  as  tho  animal  and 
vegetable  structures  are  far  more  complex,  and  contaiu 
more  minute  parts,  each  having  its  especial  function, 
physiology  cannot  bo  thoroughly  taught  without  taking 
tho  pupils  through  a  course  of  constructive  anatomy. 
The  use  of  these  models  thus  bocomes  evident,  as  thoy 
are  second  only  to  absolute  dissection,  which  is  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable  in  classes  or  schools. 

A  fow  more  elementary  subjects  might  perhaps  bo 
added  with  advantage  to  the  set,  such  as  longitudinal 
and  cross  sections  of  bones,  showing  how  they  aro 
nourished  by  means  of  the  vessels  in  the  Haversian 
canals  ;  a  joint,  showing  the  mode  of  lubrication  by  tho 
synovial  burner ;  sections  of  tho  skin  with  perspiratory 
glands,  exhibiting  the  iU-cffocts  of  allowing  tho  pores  to 
become  stopped  up. 

Another  exceedingly  useful  set  of  models  for  teaching 
botany  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Brendel,  of  Brcsluu. 
They  consist  of  buds,  flowers,  fruit,  «5cc,  made  of  tbin 
metal,  coloured  to  nature,  and  mounted  on  stands,  and 
arranged  both  according  to  tho  Linna?an  and  natural 
classification.  Amongst  the  models  in  the  first  series 
are  plants  exemplifying  tho  difference  between  Mt>»Q- 
cotyledon*  and  Dicotyledon*,  4o.  Tho  second  series 
shows  the  germination  and  development  of  various  lead- 
ing families  of  plants ;  and  in  a  set  which  Mr.  Brendol 
mentions  as  being  in  preparation,  wo  aro  promised 
models  of  the  loading  plants  used  in  trade,  which  will 
materially  aid  the  lecturer  in  the  important  subject  of 
economic  botany.  .  . 

Mr.  Fric,  naturalist,  of  Prague,  exhibited  a  series  of 
collections  for  teaching  natural  history  on  an  cxtondod 
scale.  Amongst  these  subjeots  aro  animals  preserved  in 
spirit,  such  as  the  squirrel,  mussel,  &c.,the  animal  being 
laid  open,  so  as  to  show  tho  entire  internal  construction. 

Mr.  Frio  has  also  produced  a  set  of  100  models,  in 
plaster,  of  loramemffra  and  Polycyttim  ;  these  are  all 
about  five  or  six  inches  high ;  which  would  provo  very 
useful  in  class-teaching,  being  absolute  realizations  of 
microscopic  observation  of  these  minute  organisms. 

Tho  series  also  comprises  models  of  Radtuta,  partly  cut 
away,  to  show  their  structure:— a  collection  of  30  corals 
mounted  on  stands ;  a  set  of  63  specimens  of  Actuua,  in 
coloured  glass,  mounted  and  classified,  and  also  nume- 
rous collections  of  fossils  and  numn^  ekeJetons,  sheik, 
insects,  ice.  Catalogues  of  this  and  Mr.  Brendel  s  col- 
lection'aro  on  tho  table. 
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Of  all  tho  polytechnic  schools  the  systems  of  which  I 
have  had  under  consideration,  tho  Royal  Polytechnic 
School  at  Hanover  seems  tho  most  comprehensive  in  its 
working,  and  I  therefore  select  it  as  a  type.  Tho  detailed 
prospectus,  with  arrangement  of  hours  of  study,  foes,  &c, 
is  on  tho  tablo ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  give 
a  rough  outline  of  the  system  pursued.  The  institution 
is  divided  into  the  lower  and  higher  school.  Tho  subjects 
taught  in  the  lower  school  aro  mathematics,  zoology, 
and  botany,  the  instruction  in  both  those  subjects  being 
arranged  with  especial  reference  to  tho  animal  and 
vegetable  products  used  in  trado ;  mineralogy  and  free- 
hand and  linear  drawing.  Tho  courso  in  tho  upper 
school  embraces  higher  mathematics,  descriptive  geo- 
metry, theoretical  and  applied  mochanics,  architecture, 
theoretical,  constructive,  and  historical,  in  relation  to 
private  and  public  buildings,  bridges,  railways,  and 
waterworks  ;  geognosy,  geology,  practical  and  technical 
.  chemistry  and  analysis,  mechanical  technology,  including 
works  in  metal,  wood,  weaving,  modelling,  ornament 
and  figure,  and  tho  construction  of  architectural  and  me- 
chanical models. 

Theso  studios  are  divided  into  courses  for  chemists, 
land-surveyors  and  proprietors,  civil  and  mechanical 
onginecrs,  architects,  &c.,  &c. 

From  the  prospectus  of  the  Polytechnic  School  it  will 
bo  seen  that  special  text-books,  adapted  for  each  course 
of  study,  nre  used,  and  this  leads  me  to  mention  the  great 
scarcity  not  only  of  authorised  text- books,  but  of  books  of 
questions  in  relation  to  the  now  known  laws  of  physical 
science.  On  this  subject  the  Rev.  Arthur  Rigg,  Principal 
of  the  Training  College  and  Scientific  School  at  Chester, 
writes : — "  No  technical  instruction  can  be  valued  as  it 
ought  to  be,  unless  tho  laws  of  the  technicality  are  not 
only  known,  but  can  be  readily  and  confidently  applied 
as  we  do  our  own  weights  and  measures.  To  attempt 
otherwise  seems  much  like  undertaking  to  calculate 
1  exchanges '  without  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  values 
of  the  monies  involved,  or  like  selling  by  weight  with- 
out the  ability  to  convert  one  weight  into  another.  Our 
difficulties  in  this  respect  have  been  immense ;  indeed, 
wo  have  been  driven  to  print  sheets  of  questions  which 
serve,  as  it  were,  for  a  technical  arithmetic,  and  which 
arc  worked  as  exercises.  In  practical  engineering  and 
chemistry,  text- books  and  questions  are  to  be  met  with ; 
these  remarks  therefore  apply  more  especially  to  heat 
and  voltaic  electricity  ;  others  might  bo  named,  but  theso 
have  boon  most  required  here." 

Mr.  Rigg  has  kindly  sent  me  specimens  of  tho  papers, 
and  they  aro  laid  on  the  table. 

As  before  stated,  the  remarks  in  this  paper  must  bo 
■confined  principally  to  tho  series  of  studies  comprehended 
under  tho  head  of  Scientific  Drawing,  which  study  por- 
vades  more  or  loss  tho  entire  curriculum  of  technical 
education  on  tho  Continent.  All  the  other  branches  of 
study  scorn,  however,  to  bo  taught  with  equal  cxhaus- 
tiveness,  and  tho  excellent  mechanical  works  exhibited 
prove  that  efficient  workshops  exist  in  numerous  schools. 
How  tho  various  studies  aro  mado  each  to  subserve  the 
other,  how  the  workshops  aro  conducted,  and  how  tho 
laboratories  are  carried  on,  will  be  reserved  for  future 
investigation,  when  tho  whole  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  technical  schools  in  England  shall  bo  practically 
considered.  And  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that  I 
before  we  can  benefit  by  the  results  of  tho  continental 
schools,  they  must  be  visited,  not  by  diplomatic  agents 
only,  but  by  practical  educationists  and  teachers  of  the 
various  subjects,  so  that  the  systems  may  be  seen  in 
actual  operation,  ond  that  a  plan,  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  this  country,  may  be  devised  by  a  conference,  which 
I  am  glad  to  near  has  boon  organised  by  tho  Council  of 
this  society,  in  which  the  leading  professional  teachers, 
engineers,  architects,  and  manufacturers  will,  I  presume, 
be  invited  to  take  part.  Tho  inauguration  of  such  a 
movement  as  this  comes  especially  within  the  sphere  of 
tho  Society  of  Arts,  to  whieh  this  country  already  owes 
so  much,  and  which  has  for  more  than  a  century  boon 


actively  engaged  in  the  promotion,  not  only  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  but  of  every  schemo  tend- 
ing to  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
people,  and  which,  recognising  the  great  fact  that  edu- 
cation must  bo  the  foundation  of  all  progress,  has  for 
many  years  organised  examinations  throughout  tho 
country,  thus  proving  its  ability  and  its  desire  to  carry 
out  any  great  measure  which  shall  tend  to  tho  improve- 
ment of  the  human  family. 

After  careful  study  of  the  complete  sets  of  scientific 
drawings  exhibited  by  tho  numerous  continental  schools, 
and  from  other  data,  I  have  come  to  tho  conclusion  that 
the  following  is  the  basis  of  the  system  pursued ;  the 
studies  being  in  some  instances  divided  into  two,  and  in 
others  into  three  courses.  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
adopt  three,  prefacing  that  each  of  the  heads  I  give  are 
divisible  into  numerous  branches  at  the  discretion  of 
tho  teacher,  and  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
locality. 

1st  Courso: — Practical  plane  geometry,  elementary 
freehand  drawing,  flat  tinting  with  pen  and  brush,  ele- 
mentary colouring,  solid  geometry,  perspective,  model 
drawing,  and  projection  of  rectangular  objects  to  a  given 
scale. 

2nd  Courso :— Advanced  practical  geometry—embrac- 
ing the  higher  curves  and  figures  used  in  machinery  and 
architecture — such  as  tho  conic  sections,  tho  cycloid, 
tho  epicycloid,  the  helix,  conchoid,  cissoid,  spiral,  &c. 
Orthographic  and  geometrical  projection,  penetrations 
and  sections  of  solids,  development  of  surfaces,  and  the 
projection  of  shadows,  advanced  perspective,  freehand, 
and  model  drawing  and  shading. 

3rd  Course : — Machine  drawing — including  the  con- 
struction of  tho  teoth  of  wheels,  screws,  Ac,  from  black- 
board lessons  ;  rough  sketches,  and  actual  measurement 
to  scale  and  given  data;  tinting  and  broad  shading. 
Building  construction,  practical  and  historic  architec- 
ture, ornamental  and  architectural  drawing.  Construc- 
tion of  technical  working-drawings  to  scale,  adapted  for 
tho  various  branches  of  industry. 

Turning  now  from  continental  schools  to  tho  consider- 
ation of  some  plan  for  the  promotion  of  technical  and 
scientific  education  in  England,  the  necessity  of  training 
efficient  teachers  at  once  becomes  apparent.  I  venture, 
therefore,  to  suggest  a  plan  which  will,  in  my  opinion, 
not  only  meet  this  requirement,  but  which  can  be 
brought  into  action  without  any  delay,  and  at  a  compa- 
ratively small  outlay.  There  aro  now  in  operation 
about  twenty-four  training  colleges,  in  which  masters 
for  National  and  British  Schools  are  educated ;  and 
theso  buildings,  which  are  not  all,  I  believo,  as  fuUy 
occupied  now  as  they  were  formerly,  might,  with  but 
little  reorganization,  be  converted  into  centres  of  indus- 
trial, as  thoy  aro  already  of  general,  instruction,  viz  : — 
by  adding  to  them  good  laboratories  and  workshops, 
such  as  have,  for  many  years  past,  been  in  operation  in  the 
Chester  Training  College.  Tho  laboratory  should  bo 
under  the  charge  of  a  thoroughly  practical  chemist,  and 
the  workshops  superintended  by  skilled  workmen,  who 
should  teach  tho  students  to  curry  out  the  design,  plan, 
or  mechanical  construction,  tho  scientific  principles  of 
which  thoy  have  been  taught  in  the  class  rooms,  and  of 
whieh  they  present  working  drawings  made  under  the 
I  superintendence  of  tho  drawing  professor.  Each  student 
in  training  should,  during  his  first  year's  residence,  pass 
a  certain  time  in  each  of  tho  workshops,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  general  insight  into  the  various  practical  arts, 
and  might,  in  his  second  year,  select  a  speciality.  Third 
year  free  studentships  might  bo  awarded,  to  allow  of 
higher  cultivation,  in  order  to  enable  the  students,  on 
leaving  the  training  college,  to  carry  on,  in  tho  national 
schools  of  which  they  may  subsequently  become  masters, 
a  preparatory  system  of  scientific  and  technical  instruc- 
tion, whieh  would  be  developed  according  to  the  re- 
sources at  their  command.  Theso  classes,  consisting  of 
tho  senior  boys,  would  have  the  effect, — firstly,  of  in- 
ducing the  parents  to  allow  their  sons  to  remain  longer 
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at  school  ;  secondly,  of  enabling  tho  boys  to  obtain 
such  a  fundamental  and  practical  knowledge  of  various 
branches  of  industry,  that  they  would,  at  once,  on  being 
apprenticed,  bo  found  too  useful  to  bo  put  to  drudgory, 
but  would  enter  on  their  term  with  interest,  prepared  to 
learn  tho  higher  branches  of  their  trade ;  thirdly,  tho 
boys,  having  been  taught  to  think  of  work  as  something 
higher  than  mere  manual  labour,  would  become  elovated 
mentally  and  morally,  with  benofit  to  themselves  and  to 
society  at  large. 

The  great  difficulty  I  anticipate  is  the  arrangemont  of 
time*;  and  this  point  is  far  too  scholastic  to  como  within 
the  range  of  this  paper,  involving,  as  it  docs,  tho  balanc- 
ing of  the  relative  importance  of  each  study,  in  ordor  to 
the  curtailment  of  some,  and  possibly  tho  entire  omission 
of  others.  Such  discussions  would  at  this  moment  be 
premature,  and  will  no  doubt  be  satisfactorily  settled 
when  tho  whole  grand  principle  shall  havo  boon  agreod 
upon. 

In  addition  to  this  proposed  incroasod  sphere  of  action 
of  tho  training  colleges,  thero  might  bo  established  in 
London  a  central  technical  college  —  an  absolutely 
polytechnic  school,  such  as  those  of  llinover  and  Darm- 
staat,  &c,  to  which  students  should  bo  admitted  on  pay- 
ment of  fees,  graduated  according  to  thoir  position  in 
life,  and  to  which  each  training  college  might  have 
presentations  for  scholarships. 

Appenie  l  to  each  colloge  for  tho  preparation  of 
teachers  might  bo  a  school  for  youths  of  a  highor  class, 
in  which  science  should  bo  taught  theoretically  and 
practically,  and  that,  too,  not  in  tho  elementary  form 
sometimes  called  scienco-toaching,  but  oven  to  those 
branches  which  involvo  tho  application  of  mathematical 
formula;;  as,  for  oxamplo,  tho  processes  of  chemistry 
and  its  allied  sciences,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
tx.  Of  course  engineering,  and  the  sciences  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  necessitate  mathematical  knowledge,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  this,  which  gives  solidity  to 
the  practice  of  engineering,  should  not  bo  so  much  dis< 
regarded  as  it  usually  is  in  equally  important  depart- 
ments. 

At  such  a  school,  tho  pupils  would,  as  a  rule,  remain 
much  longer  than  tho  students  previously  referred  to, 
consequently  their  technical  instruction  might  bo  more 
fully  carried  out,  whilst  the  fees  paid  by  them  would 
contribute  to  tho  maintenance  of  the  establishment. 

Having  been  for  nearly  fifteen  years  associated  with 
a  school  arranged  upon  this  plan,  1  venture,  with  somo 
confidence,  to  quote  it  as  a  type.  Connected  with  tho 
Training  College  at  Chester  is  a  scientific  and  technical 
school,  which  is  providod  with  a  largo  laboratory,  sup- 
plied with  every  requirement  in  tho  shape  of  apparatus, 
chemicals,  &c. ;  ana  instruction  (mathematical,  theoreti- 
cal, and  practical)  is  daily  given  in  it.  There  is  also  a 
mechanism  department,  in  which  are  many  of  tho  vari- 
ous component  parts  of  machinery,  arranged  so  that  tho 
shafts,  wheels,  &e,  fit  tho  respoctivo  piecos ;  thus 
machines  may  be  built  up  from  givon  data,  and  motion 
of  one  kind  changed  into  motion  of  another.  Thero  are 
workshops  with  lathes,  forgo,  &c,  in  which  tho  boys 
work  whenever  thoir  studies  permit.  Practical  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  trigonometrical  land  surveying ;  and  the 
apparatus  for  instruction  in  tho  principles  of  acoustics, 
light,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  is  very  extensive, 
and  in  daily  use. 

Papers  in  relation  to  this  school  are  on  tho  table,  and 
I  am  quite  suro  that  tho  principal,  tho  Rev.  Arthur  Rigg, 
would  givo  to  any  ono  interested  in  technical  education 
the  results  of  his  long  experience.  Believing  that  to 
those  present,  whatever  relates  to  industrial  education 
would  bo  of  interest,  I  havo  obtained  somo  printed 
copies  of  a  lottor  which  appeared  in  a  local  paper  in 
18j0,  giving  a  cloar  insight  into  the  technical  character 
of  the  instruction  in  tho  school  I  refer  to  seventeen 
years  ago.  Tho  progress  of  science  has  now,  in  somo 
measure,  altered  what  is  there  described ;  but  whilst  the 
subject  on  which  tho  teaching  powor  is  exerted  may, 


from  time  to  time,  change,  tho  spirit  and  purport  of  the 
whole  working  confirm  tho  viows  put  forth  in  this 
paper. 

Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  unpractical  character 
of  most  of  our  schools  for  boys,  refers  equally  to 
thoso  for  girls;  and  when  the  wholo  question  is 
taken  into  consideration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plan 
I  have  proposed  might,  in  a  modified  form,  bo  extendod 
to  the  21  colleges  for  the  training  of  schoolmistresses,  so 
that  the  future  teachers  of  the  femalo  children  of  tho 
working  classes  might  be  taught  domestic  economy,  tho 
physiology  and  chemistry  of  common  life,  cooking  on 
scientific  principles,  goneral  household  management, 
making  and  mending,  togother  with  nursing  the  sick, 
and  tho  elements  of  domestic  medicine.  In  all  these 
subjects  the  education  of  most  of  the  young  women  of 
our  ago  is  very  dofectivo,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  olovate 
tho  mon  of  the  future  generation,  we  must  efficiently 
educate  those  who,  as  wives  and  mothers,  will  oxorciso 
over  them  an  influenco  which  it  is  impossible  to  ovor-rate. 

I  would  further  propose  tho  oatabhshmont  of  evening 
technical  classes,  with  which  should  be  connected  work- 
shops and  laboratories  for  artisans,  adaptod  to  different 
industries,  and  supplementary  to  tho  science  classes. 
Each  of  theso  should  be  under  tho  superintendence  of 
thoroughly  skilled  teachers,  who  should  practically  de- 
monstrate the  principles  of  construction. 

Each  artisan  should  be  allowed  to  work  out  his  own 
inventions,  or  try  experimonts  under  tho  guidance  of  the 
superintendent,  which  would,  I  believe,  tend  to  oncour- 
age  invontion,  for  it  must  bo  remembered  that  in  the 
presont  state  of  things  a  workman,  oven  if  ho  wore  to 
invent  any  machino,  or  make  any  discovery,  has  noi- 
ther  time  nor  opportunity  at  "  tho  shop "  to  carry  out 
his  ideas,  and,  not  possessing  laboratory,  forgo,  latho, 
or  bench,  he  is  prevented  working  at  homo. 

These  national  workshops  should  bo  aided  by  Govern- 
ment grants  towards  the  salaries  of  tho  suporintondonts 
and  tho  purchase  of  examples. 

Associated  with  thoso  technical  classes  should  bo  mu- 
seums— such  as  the  Economic  and  Sanitary  Museum  at 
Twickenham,  established  and  supported  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  gentleman,  long  and  aeservodly  well  known 
for  his  enlightened  views  and  his  devotion  to  the  pro- 
motion of  tho  well-being  of  his  fellow-creatures — a  vice- 
president  of  tho  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Thomas  Twining. 
To  describe  this  unique  musoum  would  occupy  more 
than  ono  complete  evening ;  but  a  number  of  copies  of 
tho  synopsis  of  tho  chief  classes  of  tho  objects  illustrated 
is  on  tho  table.  To  road  this  synopsis  is  in  itself  a  lesson 
—not  only  on  technical  education  as  applied  to  trade, 
but  to  the  alleviation  of"  all  tho  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to."  This  museum  has  a  library  of  works  having  refer- 
ence to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Twining,  too,  has  written  a  series  of  familiar  lec- 
tures on  the  application  of  science  to  tho  requirements  of 
daily  life,  which.  Mr.  Freeman,  tho  curator  of  his  mu- 
seum, aided  by  Mr.  Whipple,  of  tho  Royal  Kow  Obser- 
vatory, is  delivering  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  London ; 
and,  such  is  tho  appreciation  of  these  lectures,  that  Mr. 
Froeman  informs  mo  that  ho  has  engagements  to  deliver 
them  twice  a  wook  until  next  March,  the  complete  ap- 
paratus and  diagrams  being  providod  at  tho  expense  of 
Mr.  Twining. 

The  wholo  of  tho  plan  I  havo  thus  roughly  sketched 
might,  I  think,  bo  efficiently  carried  out  by  tho  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  by  adding  to  tho 
Dopartmont  of  Scienco  and  Art  a  technical  nnd  industrial 
branch,  in  tho  conduct  of  which  men  eminent  in  srienco, 
engineering,  architecture,  chemistry,  and  manufactures, 
should  bo  associated  as  a  board.  Tho  Department  of 
Scienco  and  Art  has  already  accomplished  goo  I  results 
in  bringing  about  a  healthy  system  of  art  education,  has 
promoted  tho  establishment  of  scienco  classes,  and 
founded  ono  of  the  finest  museums  in  the  world.  Tho 
already  existing  machinery  could,  with  but  smdl  ad  di- 
tions, becomo  competent  to  inaugurate  und  supervise 
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trade-schools,  which  the  comparison  of  our  educational 
system  with  those  of  many  continental  nations,  and  the 
opinion  of  somo  of  our  leading  men,  declare  to  bo  neces- 
sary for  tho  welfare  and  progrcaa  of  this  country. 

I  havo  dwelt  specially  on  tho  subjects  of  architecture 
and  engineering,  but  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
include  all  practical  arts  that  require  technical  know- 
ledge, including  the  entire  rango  of  manufactures,  and  this 
will  perhaps  explain  why  I  have  said  that  science  and 
art  should  be  closely  combined,  so  that  wc  may  have 
scientific  construction  artistically  ornamented.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  country  havo  ever  been  foremost 
in  the  march  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  they  will  unanimously  support  any 
movement  tending  to  tho  mental  elevation  of  their  em- 
ployes. Thus  this  great  country,  universally  quoted 
for  its  munificence  and  for  its  liberality  of  sentiment, 
will,  by  the  united  efforts  of  her  people,  "he  able  to  hold 
her  own  against  tho  world ;  and  thus  also  will  those 
who  work,  whether  at  the  forge  or  at  the  bench,  at 
the  loom  or  in  tho  laboratory,  be  thought  of,  not 
only  as  so  many  hand*  but  as  so  many  brain* — as 
beings  into  whose  nostrils  an  omnipotent  Creator 
has  breathed  the  breath  of  Ufa ;  and  as  He  has 
never  said  to  the  sea  of  human  intellect  "thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  further;''  as  His  light  pene- 
trates tho  pitman's  hovel  as  brightly  as  the  noblemen's 
mansion,  it  will  be  felt  to  bo  the  duty  of  the  State,  and 
all  under  its  sway,  to  devclope  to  the  utmost  tho  minds 
of  tho  people,  to  the  glory  of  His  name  and  tho  honour 
of  our  native  land. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Htpb  C larks  said  they  were  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Davidson  for  bringing  this  subject  before  them, 
more  particularly  as  ho  had  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  teaching  in  science  nnd  training  schools ;  but  while 
the  subject  was  one  of  great  importance,  they  ought  not 
to  exaggerate  this  on  the  one  hand,  or  underrate  it  on 
the  other.    Although  they  had  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair  in  this  matter,  he  thought  there  was  h 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  professors  of  education  more 
particularly,  to  underrate  the  position  of  English  manu- 
facturers SB  compared  with  those  of  tho  Continent. 
With  regard  to  tho  period  at  which  wo  began  to  observe 
our  deficiencies  and  apply  the  remedy,  he  understood  M  r. 
Davidson  to  look  back  more  particularly  to  tho  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851.    He  (Dr.  Hyde  Clarke),  however,  remem- 
bered being  on  a  Committee  on  this  very  subject  no  less 
than  thirty  years  ago,  which  was  under  the  auspices  of 
tho  present  Lord  Taunton,  of  which  Mr.  Ewart  and 
himself,  ho  believed,  were  almost  the  only  other  surviv- 
ing members.    He  recollected,  at  tho  period  he  referred 
to,  there  was  laid  before  Parliament  and  before  the  pub- 
lic precisely  the  samo  kind  of  information  as  they  had 
had  from  the  author  of  the  paper  this  evening ;  ana  they 
succeeded  on  that  occasion  in  obtaining  a  general  pro- 
mise from  the  Government  that  a  remedy  should  be 
applied.   The  state  of  technical  education  on  the  Conti- 
nent at  that  time  was  fully  ascertained,  and  our  own 
deficiency  in  that  respect  pointed  out.    That  committee 
succeeded  in  getting  the  schools  of  design  put  into  opera- 
tion ;  and  fully  assured  that  tho  rest  of  technical  educa- 
tion would  follow  in  tho  same  course,  they  gave  up  tho 
agitation.    The  result,  however,  had  shown  that  they 
were  too  sanguine,  and  ought  not  to  have  ceased  in  their 
efforts.    Feeling,  as  ho  did,  a  strong  personal  interest  in 
the  subject,  it  was  a  gratification  to  find  that  the  Council 
of  this  Society  had  proposed  to  call  together  a  conference 
to  discuss  the  question,  and  he  trusted  they  would  not 
ceaso  from  agitation  till  the  whole  object  had  been 
accomplished.    Let  them  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  for  the  moment  they  ceased  to  agitate,  notwith- 
standing the  promises  of  any  Government,  there  was 
danger  of  the  subject  sleeping,  as  on  the  former  occasion 
ho  had  referred  to.   He  left  it  to  others  to  determine  I 


what  tho  particular  mode  of  action  should  be.  The» 
choice  of  a  man's  special  trade  in  most  countries  was 
loft  almost  entirely  to  chance.  It  was  only  under 
unusual  circumstances  that  the  trade  of  a  boy  was  fixed 
from  tho  moment  of  his  birth  by  the  particular  posi- 
tion of  his  father,  therefore  practically  they  had  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  sort  of  instruction  they  would  give 
him  that  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  future  life,  whatever 
employment  ho  might  adopt.  They  had  the  experience 
of  tho  excolloncoof  tho  continental  system  of  education  ; 
but  there  came  the  practical  question— -was  it  the  fact 
that  tho  workmen  turned  out  from  tho  continental  schools 
so  absolutely  carried  the  day  against  us  f  He  was 
satisfied  that  was  not  tho  case.  Thoro  were  other  things 
besides  instruction  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  ox  drawing, 
which  were  essential  for  the  manufacturer  and  for  the 
workman.  It  had  been  well  said  by  the  author  of  the  paper 
that  the  manufacturers  of  England  had  never  been  de- 
ficient in  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  public  spirit ;  and 
he  was  sure,  under  these  circumstances,  the  difficulty 
they  had  to  meet  was  far  less  than  had  been  on  many 
j  hands  represented ;  but  that  could  only  be  adequately 
met  by  practical  remedies ;  and  we  must  be  cautious  not 
to  over-school  our  people,  and  not  to  go  to  too  groat  ex- 
pense to  establish  schools  or  professorahips  which  might 
be  agreeable  to  those  who  held  tho  appointments,  but 
would  not  result  in  practical  good  to  the  community  at 
large. 

Mr.  Gsoroe  Whits  said  he  endorsed  a  considerable 
number  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken.    During  the  last  thirty  years  he 
had  had  opportunities  of  seeing  what  tbe  real  state  of 
the  education  of  the  workmen  of  this  country  was.  It 
seemed  to  him  the  paper  was  devoted  rather  to  the  prac- 
tical details  of  how  teaching  should  bo  carried  on  in 
these  technical  subjects,  than  to  what  chiefly  concerned 
us  at  present — namely,  the  means  wo  should  use,  and  on 
what  principles  we  should  use  those  means,  so  that  tech- 
nical and  industrial  instruction  might  be  made  tnoro 
general  in  the  country.    He  remembered,  as  far  back  as 
1839,  going  into  a  school,  and  seeing  the  master  tcach- 
j  ing  the  boys  from  a  bunch  of  turnips ;  in  another  school 
|  seeing  him  cut  washing-tubs  in  half  to  show  tho  section; 
in  a  third  he  had  seen  the  scholars  drawing  from  the 
chairs  and  forms,  and  other  matters  simple  and  ready  to 
hand,  without  an  elaborate  apparatus.   He  considered 
that  there  was  work  to  bo  done  by  these  simple  moons. 
I  Some  twenty  years  ago  he  put  himself  under  tho  instruc- 
tion of  Butler  Williams,  who  taught  under  tho  auspices 
[  of  the  government,  and  had  a  very  fine  series  of  models, 
and  he  put  himself  through  a  course  somewhat  more 
practical  than  was  taught  in  the  ordinary  schools.  They 
were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  those  models  and 
apparatus  to  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  to  whom  also 
they  owed  much  of  the  progress  of  education  generally. 
He  thought  the  system  of  teaching,  and  the  apparatus 
employed,  could  not  be  too  simple.   Some  years  ago  he 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Reid,  but  ho  was 
probably  more  taken  with  tho  illustrative  and  experi- 
mental apparatus  than  with  tho  groat  principles  them- 
selves which  were  taught  in  the  lectures.    He  had  been 
at  a  school  held  in  a  cellar  in  Regent-street,  in  which 
the  lecturer  began  his  address  with  a  blacking- bottle, 
which  appeared  to  be  more  successful  than  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  line  apparatus  and  instruments. 
The  author  of  the  paper  had  hit  upon  the  real  difficulty, 
vix.,  what  portion  of  tho  time  were  they  to  steal  from 
tho  ordinary  school  instruction,  when  children  loft 
school  for  the  most  part  at  twelve  years  of  ago  ?  And 
whether  under  such  circumstances  it  was  possihlo  to 
teach  them  science  and  the  arts  ?    Was  H  possible  to  do 
so  at  this  early  age  P   Was  not  the  clay  too  soft  to  re- 
tain the  impression  P   He  dissented  from  the  view  that 
the  training  colleges  should  be  converted  into  science 
schools,  not  because  ho  did  not  approve  of  technical  in- 
struction, but  he  was  fearful  lest  anything  should  bo 
tho  instrumentality  for  general  oducation, 
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which  was  at  present  not  sufficient  for  tho  country. 
Another  point  was  the  industrial  training  of  the  ap- 
prentice class  of  youth.    Ho  was  in  favour  of  apprentice 
schools  apart  from  the  primary  schools.    Mr.  White 
then  referred  to  the  degradation  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
in  most  cases,  throughout  tho  country,  from  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  originally  established  into  places  of 
mere  amusomcnt,  and  cxpressod  an  opinion  that  tho 
action  of  the  Society  might  be  brought  to  bear  beneficially 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  back  those  Institutions  to  tho 
legitimate  object*  for  which  they  were  intendod.  He 
was  favourable  to  what  might  be  called  technical  teach- 
ing in  such  Institutions,  and  said  ho  was  convinced,  from 
his  own  practical  experience,  that  lectures  illustrativo 
of  various  branches  of  manufacture*  would  be  well 
attended. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wsbstbr,  Q.C.,  agreed  very  much  with 
many  of  the  observations  of  tho  last  speaker,  because  he 
could  not  but  conceive  that  tho  hope  of  educating  the 
people,  by  making  lectures  entertaining  and  merely 
recreative,  was  not  a  sound  principle  to  go  upon.  He 
did  not  believe  that  a  greater  subject,  or  a  more  important 
one,  could  occupy  the  attention  of  this  Society  than  the 
industrial  and  scientific  education  of  tho  pooplc.  But 
what  did  we  mean  by  that?   Ho  thought  we  meant 
what  was  so  well  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
paper — that  we  had  to  deal  with  brains  rather  than  with 
hands— that  was  to  say,  wo  wore  to  afford  to  those  whom 
Providence  had  endowed  with  a  capacity  beyond  the 
mere  exercise  of  handicraft,  tho  means  of  exercising  their 
talents  to  the  best  advantago ;  and  he  believed  we  should 
be  wrong  if  we  did  not  limit  their  education  to  a  very 
few  subjects.    We  wore  not  now  dealing  with  tire 
education  of  tho  masses  in  the  ordinary  elements  of 
knowledge,  but  with  a  class  intended  to  receive  something 
in  the  nature  of  scientific  instruction.     He  thought 
wo  were  in  danger  of  losing  ourselves  in  too  great 
diffusion.   If  we  were  beginning  to  teach  the  subject  of 
mathematics,  and  if  wo  found  there  wero  pupils  amongst 
tho  number  who  wore  unable  to  pass  from  geometry  of 
two  dimensions  to  geometry  of  three,  or,  in  other  words, 
solid  geometry — if  they  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  plan  and  a  section — which  many  did  not — we 
might  reject  such  men  as  incompetent  to  advance  towards 
mathematical  knowledge.     That  was  one  tost  which 
appeared  to  him  valuablo  for  dividing  men  into  two 
classes ;  but  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  who 
could  not  deal  with  any  particular  class  of  knowledge, 
such  as  he  had  just  referred  to,  would  necessarily  fail  in 
other  branches.   There  wero  some  who  might  excel  in 
chemistry,  natural  science,  and  physiology,  who,  never- 
theless, had  no  capacity  to  deal  with  geometry  of  throo 
dimensions.    In  the  matter  of  education  wo  were  in 
danger  of  running  wild,  and  trying  to  teach  too 
much.   Though  he  did  not  sanction  the  appropriation  of 
Mechanics'  and  kindred  Institutions  to  merely  recrea- 
tive purposes,  though  ho  would  refer  with  gratification 
to  what  Birkbeck  and  Brougham  did  forty  years  ago 
in    regard   to   popular  education  —  yet,  dealing  as 
wo  did  with  tho  education  of  the  people,  we  should 
endeavour  to  lay  down  what  were  tho  elements  of 
education  really  essential  for  them.    We  should  not 
attempt  too  much,  being  assured  that  if  we  had  them 
well  grounded  in  first  principles,  thoy  would  afterwards 
diverge  into  tho  particular  departments  of  knowlcdgo 
for  which  their  several  tastes  and  capacities  adapted 
them.   He  thought  the  difficulty  of  the  day  was  that  wo 
wero  in  danger  of  being  too  diffuse  in  education,  and  of 
attempting  too  much. 

Mr.  Hartley  remarked  that  technical  education,  on 
tho  system  suggested  in  the  paper,  was  useful  to  those 
who  had  funds  to  pay  for  it ;  but  that  which  was  more 
important  was  tho  education  to  be  afforded  to  the  work- 
ing-classes. Ho  regarded  the  apprenticeship  system 
which  formerly  obtained  in  this  country  as  the  chief 
means  of  industrial  training  of  the  operative  classes ; 
and  for  tho  last  twenty-five  years  he  had  taken  advan- 


tago of  every  opportunity  afforded  him  to  advocate  a 
return  to  that  system,  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  the 
most  beneficial  one  that  could  bo  adopted  by  the  em- 
ployers of  skilled  labour,  and  ho  hoped  tho  Society  would 
take  up  tho  subject. 

Mr.  Jones  thought  there  was  no  necessity  to  resort  to 
legislation  on  tho  matter  of  affording  a  better  practical 
education  to  the  working-classes,  inasmuch  as,  especially 
in  the  City  of  London,  there  already  existed  an  organisa- 
tion adequate  to  tho  purpose,  if  it  wero  properly  worked 
out.  There  was  there  an  aggregation  of  chartered  com- 
panies to  take  care  of  tho  interests  of  sovonty  or  eighty 
different  trades ;  and  he  apprehended  it  was  ono  of  the 
functions  of  these  guilds  to  see  that  the  apprentices  to 
the  trades  were  properly  grounded  in  those  forms  of 
education  which  pertained  to  tho  business  or  manufac- 
ture in  which  they  were  engaged.  He  considered  those 
functions  could  be  as  well  exercised  at  the  present  time 
as  when  tho  guilds  were  first  called  into  existence; 
but  their  original  purposo  had  beon  completely  lost 
sight  of  of  late  years  :  and  it  might  be  that  this  defect 
was  not  felt  until  the  competition  which  came  upon  us 
from  tho  educated  artisans  of  the  Continent,  sot  us  think- 
ing what  should  be  done  to  enable  us  to  hold  our  position 
in  the  race  of  arts  and  manufactures  throughout  the 
world.  In  his  own  company,  that  of  clockmakers,  he 
would  state  that,  so  far  as  tho  funds  admitted,  thoy  had 
done  their  best  to  stimulate  education  in  their  own 
branch  by  giving  apprentice  prizes  for  which  there 
had  been  considerable  competition.  In  this  same 
trado  there  was  also  an  apprentice  school,  or  Insti- 
tute, in  which  technical  instruction  was  given,  and 
it  was  attended  by  youths  who  came  as  far  as  from 
Doptford  to  spend  an  hour  there  after  their  day's  work. 
Ho  thought  in  other  trades  schools  for  intermediate 
pupils  might  be  opened,  in  which  competent  men,  practi- 
cally engaged  in  the  trade,  might  bring  before  tho  minds 
of  the  apprentices  as  much  of  tho  scionce  of  their  avoca- 
tion as  was  necessary  for  the  thorough  understanding  of 
the  work  thoy  wero  daily  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Fazakbulbt  submitted  that  the  progress  of  this 
country,  in  artistic  and  mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  in 
inventiveness,  could  not  be  judged  of  by  the  results  of 
tho  recent  Paris  Exhibition,  in  which  the  great  propor- 
tion of  space  was  monopolised  by  the  French  exhibitors. 
The  result  of  a  great  deal  of  practical  cxperionco  on  his 
part,  in  teaching  in  villages,  was  to  show  that  the  plan 
of  education  proposed  by  the  author  of  tho  paper1 — 
while  it  might  be  applicable  to  towns — would  not  reach 
the  wants  of  the  thinly-populated  rural  districts. 

Tho  Rev.  William  Roorrs  said,  with  regard  to  what 
had  been  said  on  this  subject,  it  appeared  to  him  to  bo  a 
question  of  time.  Those  who  had  had  experience  in 
schools  knew  how  completely  the  time  was  already  occu- 

Mr.  Lowe  had 
ystem.  What  wore 
the  most  useful  subjects  for  tho  children  to  learn  in  the 
time  at  their  disposal.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Davidson, 
that  if  we  introduced  a  system  of  technical  teaching, 
which,  while  it  exercised  tho  brains,  might,  at  the  same 
time,  exercise  the  hands,  children  would  be  more  in- 
terested in  theso  subjects  of  a  practical  naturo  than  thoy 
were  in  the  dry  details  of  English  history,  for  instance, 
as  usually  taught  in  tho  primary  schools,  always  com- 
mencing with  those  traditionary  individuals  "  the  Picta 
and  Scots,"  in  which  tho  children  could  not  be  supposed 
to  take  very  great  interest.  Ho  thought  it  was  a  matter 
which  this  Society  might  toko  up,  to  suggest  what  would 
be  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  a  practical  naturo  to 
be  taught  in  the  primary  schools  in  the  event  of  tho  plan 
now  brought  forward  being  to  any  extent  adopted.  He 
thought  they  could  not  look  for  any  very  great  amount 
of  co-operation  in  this  movement  from  the  guilds  or 
City  companies  of  London  as  at  present  constituted. 

Mr.  Atkinb  regarded  this  subject  as  one  of  the  moat 
vital  of  tho  ago,  so  much  so,  that  some  years  ago  he  ex- 
"  a  large  sum  of  money  in  endeavouring  to  oe tab- 
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lish  a  system  for  the  more  extended  application  of  indus- 
trial education  throughout  the  country.  He  was  quite 
conrinoed,  that  in  mechanical  engineering  and  other 
branches  of  manufacture,  the  education  of  the  art i ran 
must  be  very  different  in  tho  next  ton  years  to  what  it 
had  been  in  the  last.  He  believed  England  had  now 
arrivod  at  a  position  in  which  the  establishment  of  an 
extended  system  of  industrial  and  scientific  education, 
would  form  an  excellent  investment  for  capital. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  asking  the  meeting  to 
thank  Mr.  Davidson  for  his  valuable  paper,  he  would 
make  ono  or  two  remarks  upon  it.  The  first  paragraph, 
which  seemed  to  be  tho  text  of  the  whole  paper,  alluded 
to  a  statement  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  that  "  with  very 
few  exceptions,  a  singulur  accordance  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  our  country  had  shown  but  little  inventive- 
ness, and  made  but  little  progress  in  tho  peaceful  arts  of 
industry,  since  1862."  Ho  begged  to  say  ho  entirely 
took  exception  to  the  tone  and  meaning  of  that  para- 
graph. In  tho  first  place  he  did  not  admit  it  was  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  say  that  a  country  like  England 
did  not  take  it*  proper  place  in  inventive  arts  and  in 
manufactures,  judging  merely  from  its  progress  in  five 
years,  especially  when  that  judgment  was  formed 
upon  an  exhibition  in  a  foreign  country  at  which 
it  was  notorious  that  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  manufacturers  in  various  branches  had 
not  exhibited.  Whether  our  manufacturers  were  right 
or  wrong  in  not  exhibiting,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say. 
They  looked  to  their  own  interests  and  objects;  but 
when  a  gentleman  in  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair' s  position,  writ- 
ing with  the  authority  of  an  official  person,  declared  this 
country  had  shown  little  or  no  progress,  ho  thought  it 
was  casting  an  unfair  stigma  on  tho  inventi  ve  genius  and 
talent  of  this  country.  Dr.  Play  fair  hardly  ventured  to 
say  that  we  had  not  made  a  rapid  stride  since  1851, 
because  in  the  interval  between  1851  and  1862  we 
astonished  foreignere— the  French  in  particular — by  the 
progress  wo  made,  not  only  in  our  manufactures,  but  in 
our  artistic  taste.  So  great  was  that  advance,  that  the 
French  Government  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  this 
country  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  that  progress 
had  been  attained.  Therefore  Dr.  Playfair  limited  his 
observation  to  a  period  so  short,  that  it  was  hardly 
passible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  one  way  or  the 
other.  Let  them  look  at  the  facts.  His  friend, 
Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  had  said  that  there  was  a 
tendency  in  tho  present  day  to  exaggeration 
on  this  subject.  Wo  wore  treating  the  matter  as  though 
every  workman  must  necessarily  be  educated  in  every 
branch  of  science,  but  we  overlooked  tho  fact  that  the 
large  manufactories  of  this  country  were,  for  tho  most 
part,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  men  of 
high  scientific  attainments  in  their  respective  branches, 
who  directed  those  undor  them,  and  ho  thought  the  effect 
of  that  superintendence  of  the  master  mind  was  more 
beneficial  to  tho  advancement  of  those  industries 
than  if  each  of  the  workmen  themselves  had  dabbled  a 
Mttlo  in  the  sciences  bearing  upon  tho  manufacture  in 
which  they  wore  engaged.  He  did  not  undervalue 
tho  importance  of  giving  tbe  most  intelligent  of 
tho  workmen  a  practical  or  technical  education ;  but  to 
suppose  we  could  teach  boys  in  Government  workshops, 
supported  by  government  grants,  and  superintended  by 
government  offioere — to  suppose  that  in  such  shop*  we 
should  instil  into  boys  that  ability  for  hard  work  which 
they  could  only  acquire  us  apprentices,  was,  he  thought,  a 
fallacy.  To  make  good  workmen,  they  must  do  it  stop  by 
step  in  tho  workshop,  and  wo  must  not  look  to  government 
funds  for  the  purpose.  He  thought  that  ono  distinction 
betwocn  the  English  workman  and  his  brethren  on  the 
Continent  was  that  tho  foreign  workman  was  always 
seeking  for  pleasure  rather  than  work,  whereas  the 
English  artisan  took  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  work. 
Reference  had  been  made  by  ono  speaker  to  bis  connec- 
tion with  one  of  tho  great  guilds  of  the  City  of  London. 
Ho  (the  Chairman)  belonged  to  a  company  which  had 


large  educational  funds,  and  up  to  this  time  ho  con- 
fessed they  had  not  been  so  efficiently  administered 
as  he  oould  have  desired ;  but  he  hoped  tho  time 
was  coming  when  this  state  of  things  would  be 
changed.  The  corporation  he  referred  to  were 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  school  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate to  the  funds  thoy  had  in  hand,  in  which  he 
hoped  there  would  be  introduced,  in  addition  to  tho 
ordinary  branches  of  education,  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  instruction.  With  regard  to  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  workmen  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  stuto 
of  their  particular  trades  on  the  Continent,  the  Society 
of  Arts,  as  they  were  aware,  had  sent  a  number  of 
workmen  to  Paris,  to  report  upon  the  Exhibition,  and 
their  reports  were  now  in  the  press.  So  successful  had 
this  movement  been,  that  tho  council  proposed  in  futnro 
years  to  send  workmen  to  other  seats  of  industry  abroad, 
so  as  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  foreign  workmen, 
to  give  them  additional  opportunities  to  ascertain 
in  what  particular  points  they  excelled.  Moreover, 
he  believed  this  would  conduce  moro  than  any- 
thing else  to  show  to  tho  more  intelligent  of  the 
working  classes  that  trades'  unions,  as  a  means  of  raising 
wages  and  coercing  employers,  would  ultimately  tend 
to  their  ruin  by  driving  the  trade  away  from  tho 
country.  If  free-labour  could  now  bo  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, he  behoved  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  tempo- 
rary disadvantages  of  the  want  of  schools  of  art  and  in- 
dustry, English  perseverance  would  ovcrcomo  all  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  their  way.  Tho  alleged  more  rapid 
advances  of  foreign  manufacturers  arose  from  their  having 
started  from  a  lower  standard,  and  from  their  having  tho 
Wst  English  works  to  copy.  Still  ho  was  prepared  to 
maintain  that  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  England 
still  stood  pre-eminent.  Our  work  was  still  superior,  and 
was  dono  with  a  finer  finish  and  much  greater  accuracy ; 
and  though  the  foreign  work  might  perhaps  bo  good 
enough  for  present  purposes,  there  was  no  doubt  which 
machine  would  be  the  best  after  ten  years'  wear.  Ho 
did  not,  however,  in  these  remarks,  mean  in  any  degree 
I  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  technical  education,  but 
merely  to  point  out  that  the  despairing  tone  taken  by 
somo  writers  and  speakers,  as  to  the  decadence  of  some 
of  our  manufacturing  industries,  was  really  not  war- 
ranted by  facts.  If  England  was  still  to  maintain  her 
position,  she  must  not  neglect  to  givo  her  artisans  the 
samo  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  improving 
tbeir  taste  that  wore  enjoyed  by  their  foreign  brethren. 
Ho  was  sure  the  meeting  would  accord  its  best  thanks  to- 
Mr.  Davidson  for  the  very  interesting  paper  he  had 
read. 

Tho  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 
Mr.  Davidson,  in  acknowledging  tho  compliment,  said 
ho  was  very  much  relieved  in  his  task  of  replying  to  the 
observations  made,  by  the  circumstance  that  so  few  of  the 
arguments  brought  forward  had  been  absolutely  directed 
to  the  question  of  technical  schools,  for  he  regarded 
mechanics'  and  literary  institutions  as  beside  tho  ques- 
tion. He  would,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  address 
himself  to  the  observations  which  had  just  fallen  from 
the  chairman,  which  ho  regarded  as  the  most  important 
that  had  been  made  that  evening.  Thoy  were  directed 
more  against  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  than  against  himself, 
and  he  was  not  there  as  that  gentleman's  advocate, 
nor  to  back  up  all  he  had  said ;  but  he  thought  they 
would  admit  we  were  not  doing  all  we  should  in 
regard  to  technical  education  in  this  country.  Any 
other  text  would  have  suited  his  purposo  equally 
well,  such  as  — "  What  is  the  best  way  of  pro- 
moting elementary  technical  education  in  this  coun- 
try P"  and  he  might  then  have  escaped  the  criticism 
of  tho  chairman.  But  when  we  found  that  large  num- 
bers of  locomotives  were  sent  to  this  country  from 
Belgium,  and  that  so  many  of  the  large  engineering 
works  in  this  country  were  glad  to  get  workmen  from 
Hanover,  Carlaruhe,  and  other  places  in  Germany,  he 
said  it  was  manifestly  wrong  that  foreigners  Bhould 
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take    away  the  work  which  the  English  population 
ought  to  do.    The  chairman  seemed  to  misunderstand 
what  he  had  said  ahout  workshops.    He  never  said  that 
Government  workshops  should  be  provided  for  hoys, 
but  that  they  should  bo  open  to  workmen  in  order 
to  afford  them  facilities  for  carrying  out  any  new  idea 
they  conceived,  and  which  thoy  had  no  means  of  doing, 
from  the  want  of  proper  appliances  at  their  own  homes. 
One  gentleman  had  remarked  that  the  City  companies 
had  ceased  to  bo  educating  bodies.    He  {Mr.  Davidson) 
would  be  glad  to  know  upon  whom  it  was  to  dovolvo  to 
convert  those  corporations  to  their  original  purposes. 
Ho  thought  we  should  rather  look  to  a  public  movement 
on  this  subject,  considering  that  the  guilds  wero  never 
intended  to  educate  the  members  of  the  trades,  but 
rather  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  trades.    Some  of 
them,  however,  did  not  entirely  neglect  the  question  of 
education.    There  was  a  school  belonging  to  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company  (with  which  ho  believed  the  chairman 
waa    connected) ;   and   though   for  fifteen   years  ho 
had  been  in  the  hubit  of  teaching  in  and  visiting 
schools,  he  never  in  his  experience  met  with  one 
•where  there  was  a  better  system  of  instruction.  The 
school   he  alluded  to  was  the  Aldcrsey  Grammar 
School,  at   Bunbury.     With  regard  to  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  White,  he  thought  that  gentleman 
was  fortunato  in  meeting  with  good  teachers,  who 
could  instruct   a    class  with   imperfect  appliances. 
It   was   said   that   a   good   workman   could  work 
with  indifferent    tools,  but    he  would  work  better 
with  good  tools  ;   and  he  thought  that  adage  ap- 
plied to  proper  educational  appliances  l>eing  provided, 
as  great  aids  to  practical  education.    Thoy  were  not 
dealing  with  a  measure  for  tho  City  of  London  alone,  I 
but  they  were  addressing  themselves  to  tho  wants  of  a  J 
whole  nation — to  our  vast  Indian  empire,  and  our ' 
colonial  possessions.    Nearly  tho  whole  world  was  look-  ' 
ing  to  England  in  these  matters,  and  it  wsb  our  duty, ' 
not  to  follow  Germany  or  France,  but  to  tako  our  own  ' 
educational  standard ;  and  we  should  strivo  to  bo  as 
much  quoted  for  onr  educational  as  we  were  for  our 


visited  nearly  every  bronze  foundry  then  existing  in 
Paris,  has  rather  grown  out  of  the  art  schools  of  that 
city  than  from  those  latter  being  engrafted  upon  a 
manufacture  already  established,  with  its  traditions, 
rules  of  thumb,  and  the  noted  ignorance  of  unscientific 
and  inartistic  foremen  and  managers.  When  the  Ger- 
mans took  up  this  question  of  developing  manufactures 
after  the  great  war  (about  1816),  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  engraft  on  their  systems  of  national 
education  those  polytechnic  schools  which  havo  done  so 
much  for  the  subsequently  developed  industries ;  and 
their  systems  of  manufacture  grew  rather  out  of  their 
system  of  education  than,  as  with  us,  where  our 
system  of  education,  such  us  it  is,  has  always 
been  hampered  by  our  industrial  operations.  I 
know  it  is  always  as  disagreeable,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
"true  British**  taste,  to  quote  the  United  States  in  these 
matters ;  but  the  only  conclusion  at  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Whitworth  and  myself  could  arrive  in  1853, 
after  examining  the  machine  shops,  and  manufactories 
in  that  country,  and  reporting  to  Parliament  thereon, 
was,  that  the  education  of  the  artisan  being  carried  so 
much  beyond  tho  point  of  "the  Picts  and  Scots,"  -so 
graphically  quoted  by  the  Row  Mr.  Rogers— as  well 
os  in  other  directions,  tho  growth  of  intolleetual 
managers  and  foremen  became  a  matter  of  course,  for 
these  men  brought  their  elementary  knowledge  of  science 
to  bear  upon  their  trades,  developing  and  increasing 
their  knowledge  by  its  practical  application  in  the  in- 
genious inventions  and  improved  technicalities  of  their 


Mr.  Gbooor  Wallis  writes :— As  I  rose  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Davidson's  very  sugges- 
tive paper,  and  was  unwilling  to  delay  tho  chairman  in 
his  admirable  closing  remarks,  perhaps  I  may  bo  per- 
mitted to  allude  to  a  few  points  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  technical  education  as  applied  to  manufactures,  as 
the  subject  is  rather  an  old  one  with  myself.  Like  all  new 
ideas  or  inventions,  this  question  has  its  three  stages: — 
1.  It  cannot  be  done.  2.  If  it  can  be  done,  cut  bono?  3. 
There  is  "something  in  it :"  And  4.  Nobody  ever  doubt- 
ed that  it  was  the  "  right  sort  of  thing  "to  do.  Wo  have  at 
last  arrived  at  the  "something  in  it'  stage,  and  the  ques- 
tion immediately  at  issue  is  "  what  to  do  ?'  I  havenodoubt 
that  in  1847,  after  five  years'  experience  of  the  Spital- 
fields  and  Manchester  schools  of  design,  as  head-master, 
I  should  have  been  equally  confident  in  a  system  of  edu- 
cation such  as  Mr.  Davidson  has  sketched  out  as  he  is 
now ;  but  twenty  years'  subsequent  experience  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Ix>ndon,  and  rather  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  value  of  mere  systems,  has  led 
me  to  look  rather  to  tho  special  circumstances  of  indi- 
vidual cases  or  nations.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
thit  the  English  manufacturing  system  was  established 
long  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  bring  special  educa- 
tion to  boar  upon  it  by  the  establishment  of  Schools  of 
Design,  or  Schools  of  Art,  as  they  are  now  more  properly 
called  ;  whilst,  on  the  Continent,  the  special  teaching 
applicable  to  industry  grew  up  side  by  side  with  it.  The 
silk  trade,  of  Lyons  grow  up  and  flourished  so  as  practi- 
cally to  defy  all  competition,  becauso  its  great  technical 
school  was  established  and  grow  with  it,  and  each  acted 
and  reacted  upon  tho  other  over  a  period  of  some  150 
years.  Again,  tho  bronzo  trade  of  France,  which  has 
developed  so  enormously  since  1844,  at  which  period  I 


respective  industries.  Now,  all  this  is  not  said  in 
opposition  to  direct  technical  instruction  in  schools  or 
colleges ;  on  tho  contrary,  no  one  desires  to  see  this 
matter  gone  into  earnestly  and  intelligently  more  than 
myself ;  but  I  desire  to  sec  tho  question  considered 
from  an  English  stand-point,  and  tho  facts  borne  in 
mind  that  we  have  to  supplement  our  industrial  with 
scientific  nnd  technical  training,  and  not  begin  de  novo. 
Tho  question  still  remains  to  bo  settled  how  far  our 
manufacturers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
well-trained  youths  when  thoy  are  trained.  In  a  for- 
mer discussion  (in  1856)  on  an  analogous  subject,  I  quoted 
instances  of  tho  opposition  of  managers  and  foromcn — 
even  manufacturers,  to  the  proper  employment  and  en- 
couragement of  students  from  our  Schools  of  Art.  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  think  that  matters  are  greatly  changed, 
especially  in  regard  to  science.  Doubtlessly  this  must  and 
will  bo  overcome ;  but  let  us  look  tho  real  difficulty  in  tho 
face.  I  had  intended  to  have  illustratod  to  tho  audience 
last  night,  had  time  permitted,  the  action  of  a  certain 
"Ecolc  des  Tissues"  near  a  frontier  German  city,  in 
which  youths  and  young  men  from  all  nations,  and  even 
English,  are  to  be  found  learning  the  technicalities  of 
weaving ;  as  also  how  our  German  friends  utilise  certain 
manufactories  at  Manchester  as  technical  schools  for 
these  young  men  ;  whilst  no  English  youth,  except  those 
employed  on  the  premises,  ever  avails  himself  of  them  ; 
but  this  must  be  now  reserved  for  another  opportunity. 
As  regards  the  late  Exhibition  at  Paris,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  take  an  alarmist  view  of  tho  matter,  though 
agreeing  in  the  main  with  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Lyon 
Fhyfair,  while  industries,  pursued  snocessfully  in  Great 
Britain,  were  practically  unrepresented,  or  so  miserably 
illus'ratedas  to  be  more  vexatious  than  anythingelso.  This 
arose  partly  from  want  of  space,  but  chiefly,  I  fear,  from 
apathy,  or  "lack  of  public  spirit  on  tho  part  of  our  manu- 
facturers. Many  important  intending  exhibitors  with- 
drew from  the  inadequacy  of  the  Bpace  allotted  to  them. 
Thoy  could  afford  to  be  unrepresented  rather  than  mis- 
represented. Tho  great  lesson  to  us,  as  derived  from 
this  Exhibition,  is  the  enormous  progress  made  by  our 
continental  neighbours,  and  their  advanco  towards  our- 
selves in  things  in  which  wo  have  hitherto  been  supremo. 
Tho  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  to  keep  tho  foremost 
position  in  the  race  of  improvement  in  all  honourable 
rivalry  ?  If  this  leads  us  to  revise  our  system  of  primary 
education,  and  establish  a  sound  system  of  scientific  and 
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artistic  training,  it  will  have  been  proved  to  be  a  great 
national  boon.  To  Btand  still,  or  move  slowly,  is  to  be 
left  behind. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
ENGLISH  WORKMEN. 

The  following  speech  was  delivered  by  Samuel  Smiles, 
Esq.,  C.E.,  at  the  annual  soiree  of  the  Huddersfield  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  held  on  October  31st,  1867  ;  the  Earl 
de  Grey  and  Ripon  in  the  chair : — 

My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  on 
which  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  observations  is  that  of 
technical  education,  and  its  application  to  tho  arts  and 
manufactures.  It  is  a  very  large  and  important  subject. 
Great  masses  of  our  population,  especially  in  these 
northern  districts — which  arc  the  hives  of  manufacturing 
industry — depend  for  daily  bread  upon  their  employ- 
ment in  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  and  if  it  should  turn 
Out  that  their  instruction  os  workmen,  as  foremen,  or  as 
masters  is  technically  inferior  to  that  of  other  nations, 
tho  consequences  must  eventually  prove  of  a  very  serious 
character  indeed.  But  is  it  the  case  that  we  have  any 
reason  to  fear  the  competition  of  rival  manufacturers  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  really  so,  that  we,  who 
have  effected  tho  most  important  mechanical  inventions 
of  tho  past  century — who  have  given  to  the  world  the 
steam-engine,  tho  locomotive,  tho  spinning-jenny,  the 
power-loom,  the  self-acting  mule,  the  planing-machine, 
tho  steam-hammer,  and  a  multitude  of  machines  and 
tools  calculated  to  facilitate  production  and  expedite  la- 
bour— is  it  possible  that  we  can  have  any  real  grounds 
for  fear  from  continental  or  other  rivals  f  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  tho  impression  is  growing— rapidly  grow- 
ing— that  this  is  really  the  case.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
acknowledged  that  wo  possess  the  very  best  practical 
schools  for  workmen  in  our  excellent  workshops  and 
manufactories.  That  is  unquestionably  an  immense 
advantage.  But  although  no  technical  education,  how- 
over  complete,  will  enable  the  artisan  to  dispense  with 
the  education  of  tho  workshop,  without  which  no  prac- 
tical art  can  bo  thoroughly  learnt — just  as  no  amount  of 
theoretical  instruction  in  tho  art  of  riding  will  teach  a 
man  to  rido  so  well  as  the  back  of  a  horse — yet  it  is 
©very  year  becoming  more  clear  that  it  is  not  only  in 
tho  school  of  practice,  but  also  in  tho  school  of  science, 
that  the  advanced  workmen  must  bo  trained.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  those  who  have  given  the  matter  their  careful 
attention,  and  aro  in  the  best  position  to  form  an  un- 
biassed opinion  upon  it,  that  unless  wc  make  haste  to 
educate  our  population  at  least  up  to  tho  continental 
standard,  our  position  as  a  manufacturing  nation  must 
before  long  become  very  seriously  imperilled.  Do  not 
supposo  that  I  am  conjuring  up  an  imaginary  danger. 
I  ask  you  to  look  the  facts  fairly  in  tho  face,  and  boo 
how  wo  now  actually  stand.  Recollect  that  all  tho 
great  inventions  which  I  have  cursorily  mentioned — tho 
steam-engine  and  its  modifications — all  our  tools  and 
machines— are  now  common  to  the  world.  Though 
mostly  of  English  origin,  they  havo  become  tho  pro- 
perty of  the  human  race,  and  they  aro  in  use  in  nearly 
all  civilised  countries.  For  a  long  course  of  years  past, 
during  tho  last  century  at  least,  we  have  enjoyed  certain 
special  and  local  advantages.  Wo  were  separated  from 
Europe  by  many  miles  of  deep  sea,  and  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  pcaco  within  our  borders,  while  most  of  the 
continental  nations  were  worrying  each  other  and  ruin- 
ing each  other  by  war.  Wo  have  had  abundance  of 
coal,  iron,  and  hard-working  men ;  and  wo  havo  had 
the  advantage  of  tho  first  use  of  the  great  inventions  of 
the  last  century,  which  gave  us  a  start  in  tho  race  that 
we  havo  kept  till  now.  But  it  must  bo  confessed  that 
those  special  and  local  advantages  which  we  have  here- 
tofore enjoyed  havo  in  a  great  measure  ceased.  Other 
countries  havo  enjoyed  tho  benefits  of  a  long  peace. 
Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  like  us,  possess  coal, 
iron,  and  hard-working  men.   They,  too,  make  uso  of 


all  our  tools,  engines,  and  machines,  which  they  arc 
constantly  improving  upon ;  and  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  unless  we  bring  up  our  industry  by  dint  of  speed, 
superior  skill,  and  superior  science,  our  advantages  will 
in  a  great  measure  cease.  England  having  adopted  free 
trade,  and  thrown  her  ports  open  to  the  world,  has  at 
tho  same  time  thrown  her  various  branches  of  industry 
open  to  tho  competition  of  tho  world  ;  and  if  tho  manu- 
facturers of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  can  make 
cheaper  machines,  or  cloth  of  silk,  woollen,  or  other 
fabrics,  they  may  compete  with  us  in  all  foreign  markets, 
and  undersell  us  even  in  our  own.  Under  the  system 
we  have  adopted,  they  are  as  free  to  do  bo  as  are  the 
corn-growers  and  cattle-breeders  of  Russia,  Holstein, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  to  undersell  our 
farmers  in  Smithfield  and  Mark-lane.  Free  trade  has 
thrown  our  markets  open  to  the  world.  Foreigners 
have  seen  with  envy,  and  very  properly  do  their  best  to 
rival,  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  England. 

All  the  States  I  have  mentioned  have  founded  what 
are  called  trade  schools,  in  which  tho  principles  of  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  and  physics — the  nature  and  qualities 
of  raw  materials,  and  the  rationale  of  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  converted  into  manufactured  articles — 
aro  carefully  taught  by  thoroughly  qualified  teachers. 
Such  schools  also  exist  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  the 
states  of  South  Germany.    Fifteen  years  ago,  as  I  find 
from  a  report  on  tho  subject  published  by  our  own  Go- 
vernment, the  trade  schools  of  tho  comparatively  small 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  were  26  in  number,  with  221  teachers 
and  11,579  pupils.   I  hold  in  my  hand  prospectuses  of 
the  technical  schools  of  Mulheim,  Crefeld,  and  Elberfold, 
on  the  Rhine,  three  towns  very  similar  in  character  to 
Huddersfield,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  in- 
struction given  in  them  is  of  tho  most  complete  character. 
I  will  leave  the  prospectuses  with  your  secretary,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  some  member  of  the  German  class,  if  you 
havo  one,  will  translate  them  for  the  benefit  of  tho  mem- 
bers.  The  French  have  also,  of  late  years,  paid  groat 
attention  to  tho  industrial  education  of  their  artisans. 
They  havo  established  technical  schools  of  all  kinds  with 
that  object.    At  Paris,  there  is  the  school  of  tho  Conser- 
vatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers  for  the  free  education  of 
skilled  artisans,  and  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  for  higher  class  pupils.   I  find  it  stated  in 
a  letter  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  to  tho  chairman  of  the 
Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Baincs  is  a 
member,  that  when  M.  Dumas,  tho  French  Senator  and 
tavant,  in  going  through  tho  Paris  Exhibition,  came  to 
anything  excellent  in  French  manufacture,  his  invariable 
question  was—"  Was  the  manager  of  this  establishment 
a  pupil  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  f"  and 
in  tho  great  majority  of  cases  he  received  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative.   At  Lyons,  tho  School  of  St.  Pierre  gives 
first-class  instruction,  gratuitously,  to  about  200  students. 
One  of  the  branches  taught  is  tho  application  of  art  to 
the  silk  manufacture,  and  the  instruction  of  the  students 
in  tho  method  of  transferring  tho  productions  of  the 
artist  to  the  loom  of  tho  weaver.   This  school  is  con- 
stantly sending  forth  a  number  of  young  men  highly 
educated  in  vSl  tho  arts  applicable  to  tho  silk  manu- 
facture, as  regards  tho  preparation  of  tho  raw  material, 
dyeing,  and  designing  of  patterns.    And  by  this  means 
Lyons  is  enabled  to  keep  the  lead  of  tho  world  in  this 
branch  of  production,  tho  only  town  running  it  close 
being  Crefeld,  where  there  is  a  similar  school.  The 
municipality  of  Lyons  gives  20,000  and  tho  Government 
of  France  20,000  francs  annually  for  the  maintenance^  of 
this  institution.  Roubaix,  in  tho  North  of  France,  which 
comes  closely  into  competition  with  Bradford,  besides 
educating  tho  whole  children  of  tho  commune  gratuit- 
ously in  common  day  schools,  has  efficient  technical 
schools  for  the  advanced  instruction  of  the  workmen.  I 
saw,  tho  other  day,  a  great  pile  of  goods  from  R°u- 
baix,  in  the  warehouse  of  a  gentleman  in  the  City  of 
London,  who  had,  until  recently,  a  factory  for  tho 
making  such  goods  at  Glasgow,  which  he  has  now 
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closed.    At  the  Chalons-sur-Marne  Public  School  of  Art 
and  trades,  450  pupil*  arc  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  GoTernracnt,  besidea  those  who  pay  for  their  instruc- 
tion.    Let  me  tell  you  that  tho  masters  there,  the  em- 
ployers of  labour,  are  as  anxious  for  instruction  as  tho 
working  men  themselves.   While  the  working  class 
organizations  of  this  country  are  enacting  regulations 
far  the  limitation  of  skill— so  that  the  standard  of  work 
Audi  be  not  that  of  the  best,  but  of  the  most  ordinary 
workman — tho  foreigners  are  stimulating  the  skill  of 
their  workmen,  rewarding  those  who  excel  in  it,  and  in  ' 
all  ways  actively  promoting  the  industrial  education  of  I 
their  peoplo.    how  theso  are  serious  facts,  and  it  is  right ' 
that  we  should  look  them  fairly  in  tho  face.    Is  it  not 
fall  time  that  wo  took  a  lesson  from  them  F  for  if  wo  are 
to  maintain  our  position,  wo,  too,  must  educate  our 
working  men,  who  for  energy,  industry,  and  natural 
capability  are  unequalled  in  tho  world. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1 S  .">  1 ,  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of  our 
Government  Education  Inspector*,  made  this  remark  in 
bis  report:— "There  is  good  r<  a.»<n  to  believe  that  unless 
measures  be  taken  for  the  better  instruction  of  tho  work- 
men in  England,  our  neighbours  will  gain  that  advan- 
tage over  us  in  the  scientific  character  of  their  machines, 
which  they  have  confessedly  done,  by  means  of  their 
drawing  school*,  in  the  arts  of  design."  Fifteen  years  ago, 
principally  through  the  instrumentality  of  Prince  Albert, 
schools  of  design  were  established,  and  have  worked  most 
satisfactorily  in  all  tho  largo  towns.   Tho  results  have 
been  a  dmiruble,  yet  wo  are  not  supposed  to  be  an  artistic 
people.  The  French  even  say  that  our  English ladicsdo  not 
know  how  to  put  on  a  shawl.   Yot  theso  schools  havo 
shown,  and  our  works  of  art  show,  that  wo  havo  in  us 
the  germs  of  art ;  and  that  art  as  appliod  to  manufactures, 
has  rapidly  improved  in  England  of  late  years,  was  dis- 
tinctly admitted  by  M.  Chevalier,  in  his  report  on  the 
English  Exhibition  of  1 862.    Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  shortly 
after  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  expressed  tho  same  alarm 
as  Mr.  Moseley  did,  lest  England  should  be  fulling  behind 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  efficient  instruction  of  our 
workmen.   He  pointed  out  that  the  special  advantages 
which  England  possesses  as  a  manufacturing  nation 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased ;  that  tho  facilities 
which  now  exist  in  the  means  of  communication  between 
countries  have  placed  most  European  nations  nearly  on 
a  level  as  regards  tho  supply  of  tho  raw  materials  of 
manufacture;  that  competition  in  industry  is  year  by  year 
becoming  more  and  more  a  competition  of  intellect ;  and 
that  the  nation  which  most  quickly  promotes  tho  in- 
tellectual development  of  its  artisans  must,  by  an  inevit- 
able law  of  nature,  advance,  while  the  country  which 
neglects  its  industrial  education  must,  by  the  same  law, 
inevitably  recede. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  present  Paris  Exhibition.  Dr. 
Playfair,  who  was  one  of  tho  jurors,  has  reiterated  his 
opinion  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Taunton,  chairman  of  the 
Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  until  recently  sitting  in 
London;  and  he  alleged  that  from  all  that  ho  saw  and  hoard 
at  Paris,  ho  was  convinced  that  tho  foreign  manufacturers 
were  making  much  more  rapid  progress  than  wo  were, 
and  that  the  chief  cause  lav  in  our  negloct  of  industrial 
education,  to  which  tho  foreigners  were  paying  such 
constant  and  sedulous  attention.  A  copy  of  Dr.*  Playfair's 
letter  was  sent  by  the  Commission  to  a  number  of  tho 
more  eminent  English  jurors,  for  their  opinion  upon  it, 
and  their  replies  havo  been  published.  Thoso  opinions 
are  of  a  very  startling  character,  and  calculated,  if  any- 
thing can  do  so,  to  rouse  us  from  the  state  of  placid  con- 
tent into  which  we  hare  fallen  as  to  our  unapproachable 
superiority  as  a  manufacturing  nation.  I  will  quote  a 
very  few  of  them.  Professor  Tyndall  acknowledges  that 
"the  facilities  for  scientific  education  are  far  greater 
on  tho  Continent  than  in  England,  and  where  such 
differences  exist,  England  is  sure  to  fall  behind  as  regards 
thoso  industries  into  which  tho  scientific  element  enters. 
In  fact,"  says  ho,  "  I  havo  long  entertained  tho  opinion 
n  virtue  of  the  bettor  education  provided  by  con- 


tinental nations,  England  must  one  day — and  that  no 
distant  one — find  herself  outstripped  by  those  nations, 
both  in  the  arts  of  peaco  and  war.  As  pure  as  knowledge  is 
power,  this  must  bo  the  result."  Then,  the  late  excellent 
president  of  your  institution,  Mr.  Huth,  speaking  on  a 
subject  with  which  no  ono  can  be  more  practically  con- 
versant, expresses  his  "  fear  that  the  enormous  strides 
that  havo  of  late  years  been  made  by  our  continental 
rivals  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  will 
daily  mako  it  more  difficult  for  our  woollen  manufacturers 
to  hold,  not  only  their  former  prominent  position,  but 
even  in  many  cases  to  maintain  their  present  one ;"  and 
ho  adds — "  From  all  I  could  see  and  learn,  I  found  both 
masters  and  foremen  of  other  countries  much  more 
scientifically  educated  than  our  own.  This,  however,  is 
not  all.  The  workmen  themselves  of  other  countries 
have  a  far  superior  education  to  ours,  many  of  whom 
have  none  whatever."  As  regards  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, in  which  England  has  heretofore  reigned  supremo, 
Mr.  Fowler,  the  president  of  tho  Institute  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, concurs  with  Dr.  Playfair  in  tho  opinion  that 
"  foreign  nations  have  made  greater  manufacturing 
progress  than  England  since  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ; 
but  Mr.  MacConnell,  tho  eminent  locomotivo  engineer, 
goes  much  further.  Speaking  of  the  foreign  locomotives 
which  he  saw  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  he  says :— "  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  our  former  superiority,  either  in 
material  or  workmanship,  no  longer  exists ;  in  fact,  there 
are  engines  shown  there,  made  in  Franco  and  Germany, 
equal  to  thoso  of  the  best  English  makers ;"  and  he  adds, 
"  it  requires  no  skill  to  predict  that,  unless  wo  adopt  a 
system  .of  technical  education  for  our  workmen  in  this 
country,  wo  shall  soon  not  even  hold  our  own  in  cheap- 
ness of  cost  as  well  as  in  excellence  of  quality  of  our 
mechanical  productions."  That  Mr.  MacConnell  was 
fully  justified  in  making  this  statement,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  since  his  letter  was  sent  in,  tho  Schneider  firm 
at  Creuzot,  in  France,  have  obtained  a  contract  from 
Russia  for  80  locomotives,  which  before  would  most 
probably  have  como  to  England. 

A  few  words  about  this  great  Creuzot  manufactory. 
It  employs  no  less  than  9,950  workpeople.  The  blast 
furnaces  produce  130,000  tons  of  pig  iron  yearly, 
and  tho  forges  produce  110,000  tons  of  wrought 
iron,  which  is  worked  up  into  engines— locomotivo, 
marine,  and  fixed — as  well  as  machines  of  various 
kinds.  Tho  workshops  of  construction  alone  turn  out 
engines  and  machinery  of  the  annual  value  of  about 
£560,000.  Indeed,  Creuzot  is  one  of  tho  largest  manu- 
factories in  France.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  of 
Krupp,  at  Essen,  be  larger:  that,  also,  is  a  gigantic 
manufactory,  employing  many  thousand  workpeople. 
But  another  important  feature  of  Creuzot,  is  tho  com- 
plete Bystom  of  instruction  provided  for  the  workpeople 
in  the  technical  schools  of  the  place.  At  the  Pans  Ex- 
hibition there  was  an  entire  building  occupied  by  the 
engines  and  machines  of  tho  establishment,  together 
with  models  and  drawings  showing  tho  arrangements 
of  tho  schools  as  well  as  the  proficiency  and  progress  of 
the  pupils.  And  it  is  clearly  shown  that  those  pupils 
who  most  successfully  availed  thcmseles  of  the  instruction 
provided  for  them,  are  those  who  take  the  highest  moral 
and  social  position,  and  rise  to  tho  highest  ranks  as  work- 
men, foremen,  clerks,  superintendents,  and  engineers. 
But  this,  of  course,  was  only  what  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

Another  circumstance  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned 
in  passing.  The  foreign  workpooplo  seem  to  get  more 
good  out  of  their  wages  than  ours  do.  Being  well  edu- 
cated, they  are  ablo  to  live  more  comfortably  and  more 
intelligently  than  if  they  had  received  a  narrow  education. 
Tho  effect  of  improved  culture  is  not  only  to  render 
artisans  more  skilled  as  workmen,  but  to  raise  them  in 
the  social  scale  and  to  elevate  them  in  tho  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  That  tho  workmen  of  Creuzot  are  well 
conditioned  and  provident,  is  proved  by  tho  circum- 
stance that  of  the  persons  employed  there,  540  had 
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£97,469  deposited  in  the  works'  bank  in  1866,  while 
1,230  possossod  fixod  property  in  dwellings  and  land 
worth  the  annual  value  of  about  £28,000,  besides  their 
wages.  Then?  is  a  passage  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
from  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Mundulla,  of  Notting- 
ham, to  Lord  Taunton,  which  is  very  instructive  on  this 
point.  11*3  is  a  very  largo  hosier)'  manufacturer,  em- 
ploying about  o,000  workpeople,  with  establishments  at 
Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Loughborough,  as  well  as 
Chemnitz  and  Piuuen,  in  Saxony.  He  says — "  The-  con- 
trast betwixt  the  workpeople  of  England  and  Saxony, 
engaged  in  tho  same  industry',  is  most  humiliating.  I 
hare  had  statistics  taken  of  various  workshops  and  rooms 
in  factories  in  this  district  (Nottingham),  and  the  fright- 
ful ignoranoo  they  reveal  is  disheartening  and  appalling. 
I  was  born  and  educated  amongst  tho  working  classes, 
and  all  my  life  have  been  in  closo  association  with  them, 
but  1  havo  never  realised  tho  condition  of  the  lower 
masses  of  our  workpeople  till  I  took  tho  pains  to  examino 
them  personally  in  tMo  manner  I  have  indicated.  In 
Saxony,  our  manager,  an  Englishman  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  greatly  interested  in  education,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  seven  years,  has  never  yot  met  with  a  workman 
who  cannot  road  and  write.  And  this  not  in  the  limited 
and  imperfect  manner  in  which  tho  majority  of  English 
artisans  arc  said  to  road  and  write,  but  with  a  freedom 
and  familiarity  that  cnablo  them  to  onjoy  reading,  and 
to  conduct  their  correspondence  in  a  creditable  and  often 
superior  stylo.  Some  of  the  sons  of  our  poorest  work- 
men in  Saxony  are  receiving  a  technical  oducation  at 
the  Polytechnic  schools  such  as  tho  sons  of  our  manu- 
facturers cannot  hope  to  obtain."  Permit  mo  also  to 
quote  ono  moro  passage  from  tho  letter  of  Mr.  Huth  to 
Lord  Taunton,  where  I  think  he  hits  tho  nail  on  the 
very  head.  He  says — "Of  what  use  is  an  industrial 
scientific  education  to  our  working  population  if  they 
have  not  had  a  good  element  iry  education  to  begin  with ': 

 Let  this  national  elementary*  education 

once  bo  established  throughout  the  country  and  you 
havo  a  fino  nucleus  for  scientific  industrial  schools,  in 
nearly  all  our  manufacturing  towns  at  least,  in  our 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  whorever  such  Institutions  are 
properly  conducted."  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  an 
observation  on  your  Institution — which  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  efficient  of  its  kind — not  with  a  view  to 
disparage  your  labour,  but  with  tho  object,  if  possible, 
of  elevating  you  into  a  higher  path  of  work,  it  would  be 
this — you  are  at  present  occupied  for  the  most  part  in 
imparting  tho  elementary  education  which  ought  to 
have  been  given  at  school.  Tho  true  work  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes  is  something  higher  than  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  I  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  they  will  not  bo  merely  elomcntary  schools  to 
teach  grown-up  persons  what  they  ought  to  have  been 
taught  in  youth,  but  scientific  institutions  giving 
scientific  instruction  to  tho  higher  class  of  workmen 
throughout  the  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in 
the  world  that  can  show  so  many  brilliant  instances  as  ours 
docs  of  men  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  tho  working  class, 
who,  in  tho  faeo  of  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable, 
havo  raised  themselves  to  tho  highest  positions  as  in- 
ventors, discoverers,  and  leaders  of  industry.  But  it 
must  bo  acknowledged  that  those  are  exceptional  eases. 
Such  mon  as  ArkwriKht,  Brindley,  and  Stephenson,  did  not 
possess  such  advantages  as  every  member  of  this  Institu- 
tion possesses  in  your  excellent  classes  and  library.  They 
went  groping  after  knowledge,  as  it  were,  in  tho  dark, 
often  stumbling,  but  rising  again,  and  conquerod  success 
only  by  dint  of  valorous  self-help,  unfaltering  industry, 
and  indomitablo  pluck.  But  with  tho  groat  mass  of  tho 
poople,  who  stand  outside  the  domain  of  knowlodge, 
the  case  is  very  different  indeed.  They  must  l*o  helped 
to  help  themselves;  and  this  can  only  effectually  bo 
done  after  a  well -devised  plan  and  system,  which  it  is 
tho  business  of  society,  acting  through  it9  organised  in- 
strument— tho  Government — to  arrange  and  settle.  And 
I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  bounden  duty  on  the  part  of 


society  that  it  should  actively  endeavour  to  remove,  so 
far  as  it  can,  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
social  elevation,  and  in  fact  the  civilisation,  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  society — of  which  ono  of  tho  greatest  un- 
questionably is  their  want  of  efficient  culture  in  youth. 
That  tho  poor  boy  should  be  started  on  tho  road  of  life 
with  his  poverty  is  burden  and  calamity  enough,  but 
that  ho  should  be  started  also  with  ignorance,  is  a  still 
heavier  burden  and  a  still  groater  calamity.  As  regards 
natural  capability,  no  nation  in  the  world  can  surpass 
our  own.  For  industry  and  energy  there  is  porhaps  no 
people  to  equal  the  English.  But  they  must  bo  trained 
and  disciplined  to  work  intelligently,  or  their  natural 
advantages  will  prove  of  comparatively  littlo  avail. 
What  Opio,  the  painter,  onco  said  to  a  youth  who  asked 
him  how  ho  mixed  his  colours,  applies  to  all  skilled  in- 
dustry:— "  I  mix  them  with  my  brains,  sir,"  was  tho 
roplv.  And  unless  tho  English  artisans,  liko  tho 
foreigners,  aro  tmght  to  mix  their  brains  with  their 
work,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  must  fall  behind  in  tho 
race  of  competition  with  the  world. 


PAWS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 

R  has  for  some  time  been  a  source  of  complaint  that 
no  opportunities  of  secondary  education  aro  offered  to 
tho  female  children  of  Paris,    M.  Duruy,  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  has  now  taken  tho  matter  in  hand, 
j  and  addressed  a  circular  to  the  rectors  of  universities, 
!  inviting  them  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  female 
j  classes  with  the  aid  of  tho  professors  of  the  Lycees.  In 
!  cases  in  which  the  local  authorities  provide  rooms  for 
|  such  classes,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  will  supply 
I  tho  necessary  materials  of  education. 

In  conscqucneo  of  these  circulars,  the  association  in 
|  question  has  been  formed,  the  members  boing  professors 
of  tho  universities  or  of  public  or  private  schools,  in- 
1  eluding  M.  Milno  Edwards,  and  other  members  of  the 
Institute,  to  whom  are  added  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  tho 
architect  and  inspector-general  of  historic  monuments, 
and  one  lady,  Madame  Pape-Charpontier,  directress  of 
tho  normal  classes  of  the  Sallcs  d'Asile. 

Tho  courses  of  Btudy  to  be  established  by  tho  associa- 
tion are  to  bo  hold  at  tho  Sorbonne,  and  were  to  commonco 
on  the  1st  of  December.  The  courses,  which  occupy 
three  yoars,  will  include  literature,  history,  geography, 
domestic  economy,  the  elements  of  jurisprudence,  natural 
sciences,  physics,  and  some  branches  of  mathematics. 
There  aro  to  be  two  terms  per  annum  between  the  1st 
of  December  and  tho  end  of  May ;  the  lessons  to  take 
place  three  times  a  week,  ono  on  literature  and  one  on 
science,  each  restricted  to  ono  hour  in  length,  to  follow 
immediately  after  each  other.  The  pupils  aro  to  write 
exercises  either  upon  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  or  other 
subjects  given  by  the  professor ;  these  exercises  are  to 
bo  corrected  and  annotated,  and  finally  thero  will  be 
exercises,  compositions,  and  examinations  at  the  end  of 
each  acadenucal  year.  These  are  not  compulsory  ox- 
copt  for  those  pupils  who  compete  for  the  medals  or  other 
awards  to  be  given  by  tho  association.  In  tho  three 
years  the  pupils  will  havo  gono  through  nearly  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  given  at  the  Lycees,  and 
may  obtain  on  examination  the  same  diploma  as  is  given 
to  the  young  men  who  have  finishod  their  education  at 
a  lyceo  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Tho  professors  ap- 
pointed for  tho  first  year  aro  Madame  Pupc-Charpentier, 
for  domestic  economy ;  M.  Philippon,  secretary  of  the 
faculty  of  sciences,  and  M.  Salicis,  of  the  Ecolo  Poly- 
techniquo,  mathematics;  M.  Albert,  of  the  Lycoe 
Charlomagne,  literature ;  M.  Hebert,  of  tho  faculty  of 
sciences,  and  M.  Duchartre,  of  the  Institute,  natural 
history ;  M.  Gerardin  of  the  Lycee  Saint  Louis,  history 
of  Franco ;  M.  Cahors,  of  tho  Ecole  Centrale,  chemistry  ; 
M.  Levasseur,  of  the  Lyceo  Napoleon,  geography  ;  and 
M.  Jamin,  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  physios.   It  will 
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by  the  above  li»t  that 
*  strong  corps  of  professors. 

The  fee  is  fixed  at  75  francs  (£3)  for  each  pupil  per 
term,  and  each  may  be  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
or  schoolmistress. 


glut  grts. 


Exhibition  or  Finb  Abts,  Madrid. — Heretofore,  the 
Madrid  exhibitions  have  been  confined  exclusively  to 
naive  artists,  but  it  is  said  that  the  directors  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts  have  come  to  the  determina- 
tion of  admitting  in  future  the  works  of  foreign  artists, 
and  that  the  regulations  will  shortly  bo  announced. 

&TATVB  TO  THE  LATB  PaINTBB  InOHXS. — A  public  Sub- 

scription,  amounting  to  four  hundred  pounds,  has  been 
made  towards  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the  late  painter, 
Ingres,  in  his  native  town,  Montauban ;  the  council  of 
th.  department,  Tain  and  Garonne,  has  voted  a  sum 
equal  to  £320 ;  and  the  municipal  council  of  Montauban 
-will  defray  the  rest  of  the  expense.  The  statue  is  to  be 
in  bronze,  the  work  to  be  thrown  open  to  competition, 
and  the  Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts  koi  Paris  to  bo  in- 
vited to  adjudicate. 

I>iscovxbt  or  a  Saxon  Ring.— Tho  Lied*  Mercury 
gives  an  account  of  a  fine  specimen  of  one  of  these  rings, 
which  has  been  discovered  in  a  field  near  Driffield,  in  a 
singular  manner.   A  man  was  ploughing,  when  he  felt 
a  slight  obstruction  to  tho  plough.    On  searching  for 
the  cause,  he  found  that  tho  point  of  tho  plough-shun; 
had  entered  the  opening  of  a  huge  and  valuable  finger- 
ring.    On  examination  it  appeared  to  be  of  massive  and 
pure  gold,  and  of  elegant  manufacture.    It  woighs  un 
ounce  and  a  quarter,  and  contains  gold  equal  to  five 
The  face  is  oval,  and  surrounded  by  a  band, 
1  of  small  globules.    Within  this  band  the 
is  divided  into  four  geometrical  parts.    Tho  four 
upper  divisions  contain  each  an  initial  letter,  and  the 
cavities  are  filled  with  black  enamel.   The  under  curves 
contain  each  an  ornament  resembling  a  figure  of  8,  or  a 
seini-true-lover's  knot.   The  signet  or  design,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  the  centre,  is  unfortunately  lost, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  plain  circular  plate  to 
which  it  has  been  pinned ;  a  portion  of  the  pin  and  the 
cavity  in  which  it  is  inserted  ttill  remain,  showing  how 
it  has  been  attached.   The  hoop  or  connecting  band  of 
the  ring  is  formed  of  a  grotesque  nondescript  animal's 
Lead,  similar  to  the  gargolls  or  heads  we  frequently  see 
on  Saxon  and  Norman  churches.   The  remainder  of  the 
bind  consists  of  losen go-shaped  ornaments  and  a  ccntro- 
piece,  on  each  of  which  is  an  initial  letter,  and  the  inter- 
stices arc  filled  with  black  enamel.  This  ring  is  probably 
purely  Saxon,  and,  from  its  sizo  and  the  rich  character 
of  the  workmanship,  must  have,  in  its  time,  adorned  the 
finger  of  seme  distinguished  individual,  and  it  is  at  least 
twelve  hundred  years  old.   Driffield  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  royal  residence,  and  tho  church  at  Little  Drif- 
fkU  coaUina  the  body  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings. 


,  but  exports  to  tho  main  land  hides  to  tho 
amount  of  £44,800.  Upwards  of  190,000  cwt,  estimated 
at  about  £920,000,  aro  annually  imported  from  America, 
England,  France,  and  Austria.  The  exportation  of 
leather  from  Italy  is  very  small  indeed,  whilst,  on 
tho  other  hand,  the  importation  from  Franco  amounts  to 
£160,000.  The  tanneries  in  Italy  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water  and  materials  used  for  tanning,  which,  if 
properly  developed,  might  produce  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  importation  from  abroad  being  necessary.  1  ho  art 
of  making  parchment  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  nt 
Arpino  and  Sulmona,  from  whence  are  exported  annually 
about  6,600  lbs.  The  manufacture  of  glue  is  extensively 
carried  on  at  Chieti.  In  Piedmont  a  gluo  called  French 
glue  is  made,  treating  tho  bones  with  muriatic  acid.  Of 
this  88,000  lbs.  are  exported  annually.  Naples,  Genoa, 
Turin,  and  Venice  are  famous  for  their  manufactories  of 
gloves.  Those  of  Naples  aro  preferred  fur  their  good 
quality  and  cheapness,  and  are  even  exported  to  America. 
Some  are  so  fine  as  only  to  weigh  little  more  than  an 
ounce  per  pair,  and  three  pairs  may  bo  put  into  a  walnut- 
shell.  Naples  exports  yearly  U2,644  dozen  pairs  of 
gloves,  of  the  value  of  £6,000,  whilst  15,000  dozen  pairs 
are  exported  from  Genoa,  and  about  tho  same  amount 
from  Turin.  At  Venice  about  a  thousand  persons  aro 
employed  in  this  manufacture.  Allied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  is  that  of  bootuudring,  which,  after 
supplying  the  wants  of  tho  country,  produces  a  con- 
siderable quantity  for  exportation.  At  Genoa  there  is 
an  establishment  for  bootmaking  by  machinery,  with 
branches  at  Naples  and  Florence,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Tho  total  exportation  of  boots  may  be  estimated  at 
121,000  pairs,  of  which  56,000  are'sont  to  England, 
45,000  to  South  America,  12,000  to  Turkey,  and  S.OOO 
to  France.  In  Italy  there  are  1,500  manufactories  of 
hats,  of  which  the  principal  are  at  Turin,  Milan, 
Florence,  and  Naples,  but  the  best  hats  arc  imported 
from  Franco,  and  this  industry  is  capable  of  great  im- 
provement to  bo  able  to  prevent  this  importation. 

(Emmtxtt. 


gtaufattotes. 


or  Lbathbr  in  Italy.— Tho  manu- 
facture of  leather  is  one  of  the  most  important  among 
the  national  industries  of  Italy.  The  number  of 
k-ather  manufactories  in  this  kingdom  amounts  to  1,175, 
employing  about  12,500  workmen,  and  producing  about 
2*2,346  owt.  per  annum,  to  the  value  of  two  millions 
and  a  half  sterling.  In  this  manufacture  Piedmont  and 
Liguria  occupy  the  first  place,  afterwards  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  then  the  Venetian  provinces  for  £360,000, 
then  Lombardy  for  £340,000,  and  finally  Tuscany, 
which  produces  leather  to  the  value  of  £240,000  per 
annum.     The  island  of  Sardinia  does  not  produce 


Importation  or  Cattlb  to  Mauseillbr.— There  has> 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  tho  importation  of  cattle 
to  the  port  of  Marseilles  in  tho  first  nine  months  of  tho 
present  year,  as  compared  with  a  similar  period  of  last 
year.  The  number  of  bullocks  imported  from  Sardinia 
was  23,796,  and  25,887  from  Algeria,  altogether  49,683, 
against  24,685  imported  during  first  nino  months  of  it>6ti. 
The  importation  of  sheep  has  nearly  doubled.  During  the 
first  nino  months  last  year  it  amountod  to  130,794  head ; 
this  year,  for  the  same  period,  259,194 head  were  imported. 
The  number  of  Bhoop  imported  from  Italy  has  not  in- 
creased, but  tho  quantity  obtained  from  Algeria  haa 
been  nearly  doublod.  As  to  bullockB,  the  importation 
from  Sardinia  is  doubled ;  and  besides,  2,564  cows  havo 
been  imported  from  that  country. 

French  Customs'  Rbtvrnb.— Tho  official  returns  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  tho  year  have  recently  appeared. 
Tho  imports  of  alimentary  substances  exceed  those  of 
last  year  by  nearly  six  millions  sterling,  five-sixths  of 
which  consist  of  grain  and  dry  vegetable  aulwtanc.es. 
Under  the  head  of  principal  natural  products  and  mate- 
rials of  industry,  tho  imports  were  1,642}  millions  of 
francs,  against  1,484 J  millions  in  1866,  or  an  excess  of 
2$  millions  sterling  ;  tho  principal  augmentation  being 
in  horses,  skins,  and  furs,  wool,  silk,  flax,  guano,  forage, 
oleaginous  and  other  seeds,  and  spice ;  while  there  was 
a  notable  diminution,  on  the  contrary,  in  cotton,  silk- 
worms' eggs,  leaf  tobacco,  and  petroleum.  The  import* 
of  manufactured  articles  amounted  to  174*  millions, 
ngninst  178  millions  of  francs,  or  an  increase  of  £270,000  ; 
the  chief  objects  of  increase  being  linen  yarns,  hemp  and 
jute,  linens  and  silks,  prepared  skins,  and  watch  and 
clockwork ;  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  case  of 
woollen  yarns,  straw  and  bark  mats,  machinery  ana 
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iron  ships ;  tho  imports  of  miscellaneous  articles  were 
904  millions,  against  88  millions  of  francs,  showing  an 
increase  of  £100,000.  The  total  of  tho  imports  of  1867 
thorefore  shows  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  nine 
months  of  1866,  equal  to  £1 1,040,000.  Tho  exports  ex- 
hibit a  contrary  aspect,  those  of  tho  present  year  amount- 
ing to  2,197  millions,  against  2,375$  millions  of  francs  in 
1866,  giving  a  difference  equal  to  £7,120,000.  The  list 
is  completed  by  the  return  of  tho  movements  of  precious 
metals,  of  which  the  excess  of  entries  over  export*  was 
404|  millions  in  1867,  against  467J  millions  in  1866,  or 
a  diminution  of  £2, 


.000. 


Exports  to,  and  Impobts  prom,  thb  Coloxibb. 
— The  value  of  tho  exports  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures to  tho  Australian  colonies  during  the  eight 
tmonths  ended  August,  1867,  are  stated  to  bo  £5,850,875, 
which  amount  shows  a  decrease  of  over  three  millions  on 
those  of  last  year  for  the  same  period,  distributed  as 
follows :  — 

1I-C6.  W.7. 

Victoria    £4,017,995  ....  £2,732,090 

Now  South  Wales.  1,963,318  ....  1,204,696 

New  Zealand  ... .  1,296,874  ....  979,164 

South  Australia  . .  1,024,564  ....  526,590 

Queensland   349,109  ....  192,302 

Tasmania   150,364  ....  153,172 

West  Australia  . .  81,614  ....  62,871 


£8,883,838  £5,850,875 

The  total  value  of  the  gold  bullion  and  specie  imported 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  during  the  past  nine 
months  of  the  present  year,  was  £3,863,970,  against 
£4,639,371  in  tho  same  period  of  1866.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  of  Australian  produce 
imported  into  tho  United  Kingdom  during  the  nine 
months  ending  30th  September,  as  compared  with  the 
■corresponding  period  of  last  year  :— 

18««.  1*67. 

Wool  102,047,664  lbs.  .  .118,672,805  lbs. 

Copper  ore  ..  ..  12,671  tons..  10,839 tns. 
Copper,  wrought        66,060  cwt...  67,320cwt. 

Tallow   17,155  „   ..        17,674  „ 

Hides,  wet    71,387   „   ..        53,944  „ 

194  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  176,300  tons,  cleared  out 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  against  280  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  260,189  tons,  in  tho  first  nine  months  of  last 
year ;  160  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  139,178  tons,  were 
entered  inwards  during  tho  first  nine  months  of  tho  year, 
against  144  vessels,  with  a  tonnago  of  131,408  tons,  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Thb  IIalf-Timb  School  Systbm. — Tho  half-time 
school  system  now  in  course  of  extension  in  tho  manu- 
facturing districts  in  England,  is  beginning  to  attract 
attention  in  France.  An  association  has  been  formed 
recently  there  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Dumas,  of  the 
Institute,  for  tho  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  ap- 
prentices and  young  children  engaged  in  manufactures. 
Upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  have  already  joined 
tho  association  as  subscribing  members.  At  the  recent 
formal  scanco,  presided  over  by  the  Empress  at  the 
Palais  d' Industrie,  a  report  was  read  from  the  officers 
of  tho  association,  which  her  Majesty  has  taken  under 
her  special  patronage,  urging  tho  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple ox  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school  three 
hours  a-day,  or  tho  half-school  time,  as  a  security  against 
bodily  overwork,  as  well  as  against  exclusion  from 
education,  and  proclaiming  the  award  of  a  medal  to  Mr. 
Chadwick  as  the  originator  and  promoter  of  the 


system  in  England.  In  Canada  and  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  several  of  the  United  States,  lectures  have 
bden  delivered,  chiefly  from  his  papers,  and  tho  principlo 
is  in  the  courso  of  adoption,  chiefly  in  connection  with  a 
svstcm  of  military  drill  and  gymnastic  training  during 
tho  hours  taken  from  tho  usual  school  time.  Earl 
Russell,  in  his  recent  speech  on  n  national  system  of  edu- 
cation, referral  to  an  address  given  at  Paris  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science  of  the  Institute,  as  containing  facta  and  reason- 
ings which  had  convinced  his  Lordship  that  tho  half- 
school  timo  system  was  an  improvement  in  tho  method 
of  instruction,  which  onght  to  be  generally  adopted  in  a 
national  elementary  system  of  education.  In  answer, 
the  Duko  of  Marlborough,  as  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  stated,  that  the  Acta  for  the  regulation  of  factories 
recently  passed,  provided  for  its  wide  extension  in  tho 
manufacturing  districts,  and  that  it  had  been  rofcirrod  to 
a  commission  to  consider  of  its  application  to  tho  ele- 
mentary schools  for  children  engaged  in  agriculture.  It 
is  estimated  that  under  tho  recent  Acts  tho  half-time 
system  will  be  eventually  extended  to  about  one  million 
of  children  in  the  manufacturing  district*.  Tho  last 
number  of  the  North  Britith  Review  contains  an  article 
on  the  military  organisation  of  the  country,  urging  tho 
transference  of  as  much  as  possible  of  military  exorcises: 
from  the  productive  or  adult  stages  of  life  to  the  non- 
productive, or  tho  school  stages  on  the  half-school  time 
principle,  as  a  moans  of  spreading  a  predisposition  to  a 
better  order  of  recruiting,  and  lessening  the  expense  of 
military  training. 

National  Debt  op  At'PTiUA. — The  official  gazette  of 
Vienna  publishes  tho  total  amount  of  the  national  debt 
of  Austria  up  to  tho  30th  June  of  the  present  year,  at 
2,988,466,695  florins,  (£298,846,669  10s.)  The  amount 
up  to  the  3 1st  December  1866,  being  2,919,717,680  florins, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  debt  for  the  first  six  months 
of  tho  present  year  of  68,769,665  florins,  (£6,876,966  10s. 

TruKifin  Railways. — An  important  network  of  rail- 
way has  just  been  conceded  by  the  Turkish  Government 
to  a  French  and  Belgian  Company.  This  lino  will  put 
Vienna  and  Constantinople  in  direct  communication 
with  each  other.  Tho  total  length  of  tho  main  and 
branch  lines  will  bo  about  1,200  English  miles.  From 
Constantinople  the  line  will  pass  through  Adrianoplo, 
Sophia,  Nissa,  Belgrade,  and  will  be  united  with  the 
network  of  European  railways  at  Basiasch.  Branch 
lines  will  bo  constructed  from  Constantinople  to  Enos, 
and  Nissa  to  Salonica.  The  works  between  Belgrade 
and  Nissa  will  be  commenced  during  the  present  winter. 


Gjrrnspomwtre. 


Thb  Recbnt  Monetary  Conferences. — Sir, — The 
reading  and  discussion  of  my  paper  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  ult.,  were  protracted  till  too  late  in  the  evening  to 
allow  mo  to  answer  tho  observations  made  upon  it.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible?  I  may  no  more 
than  Mr.  Hendriks  attach  much  weight  to  tho  report  of 
tho  Royal  Commissioners  of  1 855,  seeing  that  they  wore  so 
few  in  number,  and  the  task  virtually  fell  upon  one  only, 
who  entered  into  the  inquiry  with  dispositions  not  very 
favourable  to  decimalisation ;  but  no  one  can  read  the 
three  folio  volumes  they  have  issued  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  question  was  at  least  well  sifted.  To 
my  mind  their  verdict  upon  the  pound  and  mil  scheme 
is  final.  Only  incidentally,  the  Commissioners  for  the 
restoration  of  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure  of 
1841  suggested  the  great  advantage  that  would  result 
from  decimalising  the  pound  by  dividing  it  into  1,000 
mils.  But  they  did  not  enter  into  the  subject.  Tho 
Committee  of  the  Houso  of  Commons  of  1853,  presided 
over  by  a  decided  friend  of  that  scheme,  having 
examined  scarcely  any  other  witnesses  than  promoters 
of  the  same,  con eluded,  upon  imperfect  information,  that 
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this  wan  the  only  way  to  a  decimal  system.    But  when 
L»orvl  Overs  tone' s  Commission  summoned  the  opponents 
as  well  as  the  friends  of  that  scheme,  and  the  views  of 
both  were  duly  balanced,  it  was  found  that  the  advan- 
tages of  taking  the  pound  us  a  basis  of  decimalisation 
were  greatly  exceeded  and  counterbalanced  by  its  defects 
and  inconvenience.    Many,  no  doubt,  think  that  if  we 
maintain  the  pound  in  its  integrity  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  a  change  is  overcome ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  shortest  is  not  always  the  most  direct  way. 
Why  is  it  that  more  than  twenty-five  years  havo  elapsed 
since  the  scheme  has  been  advocated,  and  yet  we  are  not 
farther  advanced  at  this  moment  than  ever  wo  were  P 
Simply  because  insuperable  obstacles  rendered  it  unpopu- 
lar and  impracticable.    It  is  a  grave  fault  of  tho  scheme, 
that  it  touches  the  penny,  which  regulates  so  many  trans- 
actions, and  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  coin  in  the 
realm.    Say  what  you  will,  it  would  bo  a  burden  to 
bring  into  all  calculations  the  1,000th  part  of  tho  unit. 
With  three  decinutls  to  carry  in  every  summation,  tho 
labour  and  time  required  in  calculation  would  not  be  leas 
than  with  the  present  system.    The  cent  is  too  large  for 
a.  copper  coin,  too  small  for  a  silver  one,  and  it  is  no 
light  defect  that  very  few  of  the  existing  coins  would 
find  their  exact  equivalents  in  the  new  system.  Would 
it  not  be  better  that  tho  friends  of  decimalisation  should 
endeavour  to  find  some  other  method  for  attaining  the 
great  desideratum It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  many, 
■whose  name  and  influence  would  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  solution  of  tho  problem  in  some  moro  practi- 
cal way,  still  cling  to  a  schemo  which  may  bo  called 
defunct,  and  that  overlooking  all  that  has  been  said 
against  it,  when  discussed  for  national  purposes,  now 
bring  it  forwanl  afresh  in  an  international  aspect.  The 
conferences  recommended  the  gold  five-franc  piece  as  a 
basis  for  international  coinage,  on  tho  supposition  that 
England  might  easily  reduce  tho  pound  to  the  value  of 
twenty-five  francs,  and  America  make  her  dollar  equi- 
valent to  five  francs.    It  is  vain,  however,  to  imagine 
that  this  method  would  givo  to  tho  world  a  sound  inter- 
national system  of  coinago,  and  to  England  a  perfect 
decimal  numeration  in  currency  and  accountancy.  Sup- 
pose Austria  to  coin  a  ten-florin  piece,  France  a  twonty- 
five-franc  pieco,  and  America  a  five-dollar  piece,  that 
would  not  produce  uniformity  of  accountancy  unless 
these  nations  agreed  to  mako  tho  twonty-fivo-franc  piece 
the  unit,  divided  into  ono  thousand  parts.    But  will 
Austria,  Franco,  and  America  abandon  respectively 
their  florin,  franc,  and  dollar  ?    No.    And  if  not,  then 
the  only  point  of  conttct  being  in  tho  highest  coin,  very 
littlo  advantage  indeed  would  result  from  it  eithor  to  I 
travellers  or  merchants  in  their  international  intercourse. 
We  shall  havo  still  to  reduce  tho  dollar,  florin,  and  franc 
into  sovereigns ;  and  with  these,  and  many  moro  units, 
I  doubt  whether  we  shall  advance  much  towards  a  com- 
mon, system.    It  appears,  moreover,  that  Austria  never 
means  to  go  farther.than  issuing  the  gold  piece  of  ton 
florins,  the  Coinago  Commissioners  having  reasonably 
objected  to  coin  n  piece  of  half  that  amount— viz.,  fivo 
florins,  or  twelve  and  a-half  francs,  and  preferred  to  coin  a 
four-florin  piece,  or  ten  francs.     And  as  to  France, 
she  does  not  want  a  twenty-flve-franc  piece  with  the 
twenty-franc  pieces  in  general  uso.    If  she  ifuues  it  as  a 
compliment  to  this  country,  sho  will  soon  find  the  de- 
mand for  such  a  coin  so  small  that  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  maintaining  it  even  in  internal  circulation.  Nor 
is  it  so  easy  for  the  country  to  reduce  the  pound  to  tho 
exact  equivalent  of  twenty-five  francs,  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  Tho  pound  being  now  worth  2o*20  francs, 
could  not  bo  declared  by  law  to  bo  25  francs;  and 
I  have  great  doubt  that  the  Government  will  bo  pre- 
pared to  reduce  the  standard  of  the  pound  to  moot  this 
agreement.    If  the  plan  were  otherwise  acceptable,  tho 
only  way  would  bo  to  issue  a  new  sovereign  of  that 
value.   But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  hundred  millions 
of  sovereigns  in  circulation  ?   They  must  all  bo  with- 
drawn, since  it  would  never  do  to  have  two  sovereigns, 


differing  so  little,  in  circulation  at  the  same  time. 
Wnen  I  went  to  Paris  to  assist  at  these  conferences,  all 
these  difficulties  pressed  upon  my  mind,  and  feeling 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  propound  a  plan 
which  might  be  adapted  to  the  five-franc  piece,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Conference,  I  camo  to  the  decided  convic- 
tion, after  tho  closest  investigation,  that  the  very  best 
we  can  do  is  to  tako  tho  ten-franc  pieco  as  the  future 
unit  for  British  coinage,  in  the  shape  of  a  coin  repre- 
senting one  hundred  pence,  divided  into  ten  new  silver 
tenpence  pieces.  This  plan  would  havo  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  tenpenny  scheme,  so  warmly  and  so 
ably  advocated  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kathbone,  Dr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Slater,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Mi  nasi,  and  many  others, 
and  would  have  the  additional  element  of  internationality, 
which  we  are  now  seeking.    The  supposed  difficulty  of 


the  difference  between  tho  British  and  French  standards? 
I  know  full  well  that  we  cannot  get  over  this,  whichever 
plan  we  tike;  but  there  is  this  difference  in  favour  of  my 
plan,  that  whilst  by  reducing  the  sovereign  to  the  value 
of  twenty-five  francs,  you  operate  directly  on  tho  pound, 
and  create  a  necessary  confusion  between  tho  new  and 
the  old  pound,  by  introducing  an  intermediate  coin,  as  a 
token  only,  in  tho  first  instance,  you  familiarise  tho 
people  with  the  new  system,  and  facilitate  tho  prepa- 
ration for  the  coming  change.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  when  the  one  hundred  ponce,  or  ducat,  is  declared  to 
bo  the  unit,  holders  of  sovereigns  will  bo  entitled,  in 
changing  them  for  tho  new  coins,  to  be  allowed  tho 
difference  in  tho  respective  values,  a  proper  table  being 
issued  by  authority  specifying  the  exact  equivalents. 
Let  me  just  add,  that,  with  the  ten  francs  scheme  we  can 
easily  obtain  a  much  higher  unit  than  the  pound  for 
large  transactions.  Whether  wo  should  coin  or  not  a 
ten-ducats  piece,  to  bo  called  a  Victoria,  by  merely  re- 
moving tho  decimal  point  to  a  higher  figure,  wo  havo  at 
once  a  unit  equivalent  to  noarly  four  pounds  sterling.  A 
gold  coin  of  eight  shillings  and  fourpenco  is  not  quite 
now.  Tho  gold  noble,  current  under  tho  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  was  worth  eight  shillings  and  fourpenco.  Silver 
coins  of  tenpence  and  fiveponce  were  issued  in  Ireland 
long  ago.  As  to  Mr.  Muspratt's  suggestion  of  combin- 
ing the  two  modes — that  is,  to  have  the  pound  reduced 
to  twenty -five  francs,  and  a  coin  representing  one  hun- 
drod  pence — tho  difficulty  would  be,  that  though  we 
might  havo  a  coin  representing  twenty-five  francs,  or 
noarly  equal  to  tho  sovereign,  its  divisions  would  not 
agree  with  those  of  tho  ducat — tho  tenth,  hundredth,  and 
thousandth  part  of  tho  ono  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  tho  tenth  and  hundredth  part  of  the 
other.  In  tho  introduction  of  a  new  system  of 
coinago,  tho  great  difficulty  to  be  met  with  is  to  induce 
tho  masses  to  depart  from  standards  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  Do  not,  then,  touch  the  penny,  which  is  tho 
standard  best  known  to  millions  of  our  working  classes. 
As  for  the  difficulty  of  re-arranging  the  terms  of  all 
pecuniary  obligations,  that  is  easily  overcome,  since  it 
affects  especially  tho  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society, 
who  can  readily  mako  tho  necessary  calculations,  assisted 
as  they  will  be  by  an  abundance  of  ready-reckoners  and 
tables  of  equivalents,  and  conversion. — I  am,  &c,  Lbonb 
Levi. 

10,  Fumr't-buildlngs,  Temple,  10th  December,  lfe«7.. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mox  British  Architect*,  8. 

Medioal,  8. 
Asiatic,  3. 

Society  of  Engineer",  7}.    Mr.  James  Gresham,  "  On^Uuj 
most  recent  improvements  in  the  Injector.". 
Tvlb  ...Civil  Engineer*,  8.    Annual  General  Meeting.*  ' 

Statistical, «.    Mr.  .Fas.  Hey  wood,  "  On  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment and  Educational  System  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge." 
Pathological,  a. 
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.Society  of  Art*,  a.  Mr.  N.  P.  Burgh,  "  On  the  Principles 
that  Govern  the  Future  Development  of  the  Marine  Boiler, 
Engine,  and  Screw  Propeller.-' 

Geological,  8.  1.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  "  On  the  Parallel  Roads 
of  Glen  Roy."  2.  Dr.  C.  Colllngwood,  "On  the  Geolo- 
gical Features  of  the  northern  part  of  Formosa."  3.  Dr. 
C.  Colllngwood,  "On  »°nic  Source!  of  Coal  In  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere." 

R.  Society  of  Literature,  8|. 

.Royal,  H, 

Antiquaries,  sj. 

Chemical.  H.  Mr.  Alfred  Tribe,  «  On  the  Freexlng  of  BIs- 
muth  and  Water." 

Llnnxan,  8.  I.  Dr.  Hooker, "  Fuehtia  eoeeinta."  1.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, "Japanese  Pines."   3.  Mr.  Bentham,  "  Myrtacffr.'' 

Zoological,  4. 

Numismatic,  7. 

Philosophical  Clnb,  6. 

Society  of  ArU,  ».  (Cantor  Lectures.)  Professor  Richard 
Westmacott,  "On  Art;  especially  Including  the  History 
and  Theory  of  Sculpture." 

Philological,  8. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 


!?£b.  *****  *•»  dernier,  1867. 

16.  BUI— Bank  Holidays. 

17.  „    Local  Officers  Superannuation  (Ireland). 

18.  „    Religious,  Ac.,  Buildings  (Sites). 

Dtiivtrrd  on  3rd  Dtctmbtr,  1867. 
6.  Bill— Burials  (Ireland). 
14.  Publie  Income  and  Expenditure— Account. 


.  G. 


Grafts  or  Provisional  Pmonwrnoir. 
Bollcri— 3341— J.  A.  Hopklnson  and  J.  Hopkinson,  jun. 
Boilers,  supplying  srator  to — 3350— A.  V.  Newton. 
Boots  and  shoes— 3281— C.  Mole. 
Butter  baskets — 3269— J.  Colobrook. 
Chimneys,  Ac.,  cowls  or  guards  for  — 3300— W.  Blandell . 
Coffins— 3283-8.  Coulson. 
Cotton,  Ac  ,  opening  and  cleanlm 
•Cribbagc  boards— 3326— T.  Barton. 
Engines,  marine  steam— 3320 — W. 
Engines,  rotary —  3334— A.  V.  Newton. 
Engines,  steam,  Ac—  3219— W.  R.  Gi 
Engines,  Ac— 3303— J.  G.  Tongue. 
Envelopes— 3342  — C.  E.  Penny. 
Evaporators— 3277— W.  Anderson. 
Exhibitions,  producing  Illusory— 3297— S.  I 
fabrics,  ornamenting— 3347— A.  M.  Clark. 
Fabrics,  woven— 3273— R.  Ward  and  T.  Travis. 
Fabrics,  Ac,  dyeing  textile -3267— W.  J.  Hanson  and  J.  C. 
Fire-arms— 3308 — J .  Wormald  and  W.  B.  Dalton. 
Fluids  In  process  of  decantatlon, 

W.  Needham  and  J.  Kite. 
Food — 3375— W.  J.  and  A.  Coleman. 
FurnacfcS-3348-C.  T.  Hlgginbotham. 
Furnlturc-3183— O.  Ellis  and  M.  Jacobson. 
Girders,  Ac.,  piles  for  wrought-lron— 3355— J.  n.  Johnson. 
Goods,  dyelng-33?9-T.  L.  Greenwood. 
Hinges,  spring— 3364—  W.  R.  Lake. 
Iron  Into  blooms,  converting— 3352 — E.  H.  Bentall. 
Kitchen  ranges — 3327 — F.  Brown. 
Knitting  machines -3265— E.  T.  Hughes. 
Lamp  burners— 3353— M.  A.  Hamilton. 
Lamps— 3110—  H.  Allman  and  F.  N.  Glsborne. 
Lamps— 32«7— H.  Greene. 
Lamps— 3303 — E.  Thomld. 
Metals,  coating  and  uniting— 3340 -J.  P.  Smith. 
Metals,  Ac,  coating— 32»k  -C.  de  Lavenant. 
Metals,  Ac,  treating— 3360  -  H.  F.  Gardner. 
Motive  power— 3279  — A.  Barclay. 
Motive-power— 3319— W.  Boulton. 

Motive-po»or-3316-G.  iHand  E.  Bolton,  W.  Whitthread,  and  T. 
Robinson. 

Oils  and  spirits,  treating— 3191— F.  L>  de  Gcrbeth. 

Packing  cases  —  332*  -  (5.  Turner. 

Paper,  manufacturing— 3347— J.  Hnd«on,  Jun. 

Paper  pulp,  preparing—  3351  —  A.  V.  Newton. 

r»tt.-rn,,  ruling  ornamental -3322 -S.  Amphlet  and  J.  B.  F.-nby. 

Petroleum.  Ai\,  vessel]  fur  storing,  Ac. — 3344 — J.  and  J.  ninks. 

Piston  heads,  packing  for— ru'iii—  W.  R.  I,ake. 

Rabbits.  Ac  .  treating  skins  of —  3349— J.  II.  Johnson. 

Railway  carriages,  Ac— 3261— L.  and  W.  Bricrlcy  and  J.  Bonncll. 

Railway  raiN-:U25— M.  A.  Hamilton. 

Railways— AMI- J.  McFarlane  and  G.  Barker. 


Roads,  Ac,  watering  and  cleansing— 3337 — Y 
Smoke,  consuming — 3289 — J.  StalncllflV. 
Smoke,  consuming— 3314— O.  D.  Hughes. 
Soda  and  potash— 3295- J.  Townseivd. 
Soda  water,  Ac— 3307— V.  Rurchell. 

Solid  substances,  apparatus  for  stirring,  Ac— 3124-A.  MoDougall. 

Spinning,  Ac,  frames— 3242— It  C.  Addy. 

Steam  generators— 3321— C.  E.  Brooman. 

Tobacco  pouches— 3341— E.  Townshcnd. 

Tobacco,  twisting— 3332— R.  Ward. 

Tools,  couplings  for  boring— 3285— T.  II .  Tilley. 

Tools,  cutting,  Ac— 3339— J.  P.  Smith. 

Tyres— 3356-  W.  Fowler  and  J.  Orifflths. 

Watches,  Ac— 3298-J.  F.  Watson. 

Water-closets — 3305— H.  James  and  E.  Drcwctt. 


Car  and  carriage 
Lubricating  apparatus— 3403- W.  R.  Lake. 

and  T.  E.  " 


Patehts  Sealed. 


1213.  A.  Clark. 
1324.  A.  Clark. 
1684.  R.  PollH. 

1669.  C.  E.  Giajola,  J.  H.  Gray, 

and  P.  Martlnengo. 
1692.  J.  Turner  A  R.  B.  Dunnett. 
1696.  A.  Park.  s. 

1696.  R.  E.  Pepys  and  J.  War- 
burton. 

1699.  W.  French. 

1704.  F.  B.  Daring. 

1709.  R.  Hornsby.  J.  Bonnall, 
and  II.  Shield. 


1393. 
1713. 
1716. 
1723. 
172S. 

1729. 
1736. 
1732. 
1733. 
1735. 
1739. 
1742. 
1758. 


1719. 
1756. 
1762. 
1798. 
1810. 
1815. 
1825. 
1948. 
2052. 
2209. 


W.  Rowan. 
W.  R.  I^ke. 
C.  D.  Abel. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
H.  Oram. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
R.  W.  Morrell. 
J.  Mc Adams. 

A.  M.  Clark. 

B.  Dohson  and  W.  Slater. 

C' 


10. 


Patekts  Sealed. 


1763. 
1767. 


A.  Clark. 
H.  Fletcher. 
J.  Thorn. 
J.  Cochrane. 

D.  Crichton,  W.  Donba- 
yand,  and  D.  Crighton. 

T.  S.  Prideaux. 

E.  T.  Hughes. 
J.  nolmes. 

F.  B.  Baker  and  L.Lindlcy. 
J.  Glover. 

S.  Tuddenham. 
8.  E.  Crow. 

L.  J.  Crossley  and  J.  San- 

derland. 
J.  H.  Johnson. 
F.  B.  Miller. 


1768. 
1827. 
1939. 
1940. 

1963. 
2011. 
2024. 
2103. 
2115. 
2228. 
2417. 
2519. 
2707. 


3041. 


[.  O.  Lloyd. 
8.  nolman. 
T.  Borlasn. 

W.  8.  Scott  and  W.  H. 

Steel. 
A.  V.  Nowton. 
W.  E.  Newton. 

G.  R.  B.  Ain  't. 
W  R  I  %\  - 

J.  W.Butler  A  E.  Edwards. 
W.  Tranter. 

H.  A.  Bonneville. 
J.  B.  Handyside. 
J.  Oxloy. 

J.  Oxley  and  G.  Wilson. 
W.  R.  Lake. 


Paid. 


Patents  o*  which  the  Stamp  Dcttt  or  £50  has  i 

2993.  J.  Soper.  I  3123.  W.  Cotton. 

3007.  O.  Walles  and  B.  Cooper.   3059.  E.  Myers. 

3027.  J.  Years  ley  *  E.  TlmbrelL  |  3065.  W.  Tongue. 

3036.  G.  Dixon.  I  3055.  J.  Llvesey  and  J.  Edwards. 

3045.  R.  Richardson.  3056.  II.  Wilson. 

3063.  A.  J.  Sedley.  3066.  T.  H.  Roberts. 

|  3116.  J.  Ellis. 


Pat 

2957.  W.  P. 

ti.  aiorewijixi. 


Dctt  or  £100  HAS 

29*9.  H.  Jordan. 
3017.  D.  Annan. 


Paid. 


gtgtstcrelr  gmps. 


4903— Nov.  13-Improved  combined  chair  and  steps-A.  E.  Piorce, 

109,  natton-garden. 
490t-Nov.  15 -Snake  puule— J.  Jaqnes,  10J.  Halton -?*nle-i. 

4905—  Nov.  3l-The  nonpareil  pouch-C.  H.  Bartleit,  1,  Noble- 
street,  City,  E.C. 

4906—  Nov.  21—  An  envelope— J.  Smith  and  Co.,  42,  Rathbone-place, 
Oxfurd-slreet,  W. 

4907—  Nov.  26 -Tube  respirator— W.  E.  Lowe,  8,  Stafford-strcct, 
Old  Bond-street,  W. 

49i)«-Nov.  26 -The  gas-light  cartion  burner— R.  P liking  ton,  West 
Ham,  Essex. 

4909—  Dee.  4-An  Improved  water  or  gas  cock-D.  Clark,  Canada 
Works,  Birmingham. 

4910—  Dee.  6— Fastening  for  tho  doors  or  the  internal  partitions C-f 
portmanteau*,  bags,  trunks,  cases,  or  boxes— W.  iliddkm  -  v,  l!,r- 
mlngham. 

4911 —  Dec.  7— A  match-box -Bell  and  Black,  Bow-lanc,  C'lo.ip'Ue, 
E.C. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1867. 


Artisans'  Reports  on  tue  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days,  by  the  Society's  publishers,  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent-gnrdcn.  One 
volume  ;  demy  8vo.,  price  2s.  (Id. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

The  first  course  for  the  present  session  is 
"  On  Art,  especially  including  the  History  and  j 
Theory  of  Sculpture,"  and  is  being  delivered' 
by  Richard  Westmacott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
as  follows  : — 

December  20th. — Lectuhk  ITI. — The  subject  con- 
tinued, including  a  review  of  the  mediaeval  and  moro 
modern  schools,  to  the  close  of  the  cig  hteenth  century. 

The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture. 

Technical  Education. 

The  Council  feeling  the  great  importance  of 
this  subject,  have  resolved  to  hold  a  Conference 
at  the  Society's  house,  on  the  23rd  and  24th 
January  next,  the  particulars  of  which  are  ex- 
plained* in  the  following  circular  : — 

Society  for  Uic  EncouraKomcnt  of  A  rl»,  Manufactures 
and  Commerce,  AiUiphl,  Lomlon,  W.C., 
»th  Dcccnit>cr,  IhCl. 

Technical  Education. 

Sot, — I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  ArU,"Manufuctures,  and  Commerce,  to 
invite  your  (Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other  body)  to 
appoint  its  President  or  other  representative,  to  attend  a 
Conference  which  is  to  be  held  here,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  23rd  and  24th  of  January  next,  to  consider 
and  suggest  what  measures  may  be  taken  to  promote 
the  industrial  and  scientific  education  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  community. 

The  Conference  will  commence  its  sittings  on  Thurs- 
day, the  23rd  of  January,  1868.  The  Chairman  of 
Council  will  tako  tho  chair  at  12  o'clock  precisely. 

At  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  the  Council  will 
issue  to  each  gentleman  who  accepts  their  invitation 
to  the  Conference  a  programme  of  tho  probable  courso 
of  its  proceedings;  and,  to  enable  tho  Council  to  do 
this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  I  am  to  request  you  to 
inform  mc,  with  the  leaBt  possible  delay,  whether  a  re- 
presentative from  your  [  ]  will  be  able  to  attend 
the  Conference  ;  whether  your  [  ]  has  any 
special  resolutions  to  suggest,  or  any  particular  points 
to  which  it  desires  to  direct  attention ;  what  general 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  education  it  may  conceive 
to  be  requisite  ;  and  what  institutions  of  a  specific 


character  are  needed  in  your  own  neighbourhood  to 
give  the  greatest  practicable  facilities  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  applicable  to  your  local  industries. 

Tho  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  ascertain,  not  merely 
what  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
but  what  the  nation  at  large  can  do  to  promote  technical 
education  among  the  vorkmcn,  tho  foremen,  tho  over- 
lookers, and  the  employers  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  this  Confe  rence  may  tend  in  some  degree  to  diminish 
the  difficulties  with  which  tho  solution  of  this  vital  ques- 
tion of  national  education  is  at  present  confessedly  sur- 
roun'-lixl. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Lb  Neve  Fostbh,  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  circular  has  been  forwarded  to  :— 

The  Mayors  of  tho  Towns  which  are  the  principal 
seats  of  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tho  Presidents  of  tho  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture. 

Tho  Presidents  of  all  Societies  nnd  City  Companies 
which  have  co-operated  with  the  Society  in  respect 
of  Education  or  Art-workmanship. 

Tho  Presidents  of  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
.Society  of  Arts. 

Her  Ma  jesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Factories,  Mines, 
and  Collieries. 

Professors  at  University,  King's  and  other  Colleges. 

The  Examiners  of  the  London  University. 

The  English  Jurors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

Tho  Soeioty's  Judges  in  Art-Workmanship. 

The  Society's  Examiners  in  Education. 

The  Society's  Visiting  Officers. 

The  writers  of  letters  to  the  Sohools"  Inquiry  Com- 
mission. 

And  many  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
education. 

Members  of  the  Society  taking  a  special 
interest  in  this  subject  are  invited  to  attend. 

Examinations,  1868. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  announced  in  the 
Programme  of  Examinations,  the  following  are 
offered :  — 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Coach  and 
Coach  Harness  Makers  offer  as  prizes — 

1.  A  Silver  Medal  in  Freehand  Drawing;  and 

2.  A  Bronze  Medal  in  Practical  Mechanics ; 

To  any  candidate,  being  a  workman  or 
apprentice  employed  in  the  coach-making 
trade,  who  obtains  the  highest  number  of 
marks,  with  a  certificate,  in  these  subjects 
respectively. 
The  medal*  will  be  presented  by  the  Master 
of  the  Company  in  open  court. 


gtotftbmn  flf  Society. 


Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of 
November.  Present— Mr.  Harry  Chester  (in 
the  chair),  Mr.  J.  T.  Ware,  Mr.  M 'Lagan,  M.P., 
Mr.  W.  11.  Michael,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hollond,  Capt. 
Grant,  aud  Rev.  E.  D.  Tinliug. 

Mr.  Mjbjuaji  attended  before  the  Committee  to 
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give  information  respecting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
preserved  milk,  as  prepared  by  the  Anglo-Swiss  Con- 
densed Milk  Company. 

Mr.  Merriam,  in  reply  to  the  interrogatories  of  the 
Committee,  stated  that  he  is  n  director  of  the  above 
company,  and  agent  in  England  for  the  sale  of  the 
article  manufactured  by  them.  Mr.  Merriam  explained 
that  the  article  consisted  of  milk,  from  which  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  water  had  been  evaporated  to  the 
consistency  of  honey,  with  the  addition  of  pure  sugar  ; 
no  other  foreign  substance  whatever  was  introduced.  Milk 
was  so  very  cheap  in  Switzerland  that  there  could  be  no 
advantage  in  adulterating  it.  The  process  was  simply 
abstracting  the  watery  particles  from  the  milk,  and  the 
addition  of  the  sugar.  Upon  the  rccommcni'.ution  of 
Dr.  Liebig  beetroot  sugar  was  used,  on  the  ground  Ih  .t 
its  preservative  qualities  were  as  good,  and  the  price 
cheaper  than  cane  sugar;  in  saecharino  properties  it 
was  stated  to  be  equal  to  the  other  sugar.  It  was  also 
more  bulky,  though  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  contained  as 
much  saccharine  matter  as  the  same  amount  of  cane 
sugar.  The  milk  thus  prepared  he  had  seen  after  it  had 
been  open  six  months.  It  was  in  no  way  spoilt,  though 
dried  to  a  great  extent.  It  was  neither  sour,  rancid, 
nor  mouldy.  He  had  also  seen  a  can  opened  about  a 
year  after  it  ht.d  been  made,  and  it  was  in  geod  con- 
dition and  sound.  1 1  would  bear  the  ordinary  changes  of 
temperature  without  injury.  It  was  sold  in  canisters, 
which  contained  the  equivalent  of  rather  moro  than 
half-a- gallon  of  good  milk,  of  about  the  quality  of  the 
best  country  milk.  Dr.  Liebig  estimated  that  the  addi- 
tion of  five  parts  of  water  would  produce  a  quality  equal 
to  the  original  Swiss  milk,  and  the  richness  was  reduced 
according  to  the  quantity  of  water  added ;  whilst  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water  made  it  of  the  consistency  of 
cream,  and,  indeed,  the  cream  would  rise  to  the  top. 
He  had  no  concern  with  the  retail  price  at  which  the 
article  was  sold ;  but  the  price  of  the  canister  on  the 
table  was  ls.3d.,  which  was  equal  to  half-a-gallon  of  a  very 
rich  quality  of  milk.  The  canister  would  probably  cost 
a  penny,  and  the  duty  was  a  penny  per  canister,  which 
made  the  price  of  the  milk,  as  diluted  for  use,  sixpence 
per  quart.  For  each  canister  the  quantity  of  sugar  was 
about  one-third  of  a  pound,  so  that  less  sugar  was 
required  when  it  was  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  used  in  the  preparation  might  be  con- 
sidered by  some  people  objectionable,  but  when  given  to 
young  children  was  beneficial.  No  doubt  a  smaller 
quantity  of  sugar  would  bo  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
milk  for  a  moderate  time  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, but  up  to  this  time  no  difference  in  that  respect  had 
been  made  in  the  preparation,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
tho  article  was  sent  to  warm  c  limates.  Ho  estimated 
that  the  sugar  cost  as  much  as  the  milk.  The  reduction 
of  the  quantity  below  what  was  now  employed  might 
endanger  tho  preservation  of  the  article.  Milk  was 
sold  in  Switzerland  by  the  mans,  and  2\  mans  were 
equal  to  our  gallon.  It  was  claimed  for  this  milk 
that  it  was  more  wholesome  as  food  for  very  young 
children  than  ordinary  milk,  on  account  of  its  in- 
variably uniform  quality ;  and  this  was  not  the  case 
with  dairy  milk  in  tho  country,  because  tho  milk  of 
two  cows  was  not  of  the  same  quality,  and  it  varied  at 
times  in  the  same  cow.  One  great  recommendation  of 
the  article  was  the  uniform  quality  of  the  milk,  which, 
from  the  largo  bulk  mode  at  tho  same  time,  was  secured 
in  tho  highest  possible  degree.  In  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  the  milk  was  brought  on  men's  shoulders  and 
emptied  into  a  largo  reservoir,  and  within  one  hour  after 
the  whole  quantity  was  put  under  tho  process  of  conden- 
sation. The  preparation  of  the  milk  took  place  so  quickly 
after  its  delivery  at  the  works  that  no  change  could  take 
place.  He  had  not  heard  of  any  butter  being  made  from 
this  condensed  milk,  but  the  cream  would  rise  on  it  when 
diluted  for  use.  He  considered  this  form  of  milk  advan- 
tageous for  family  use  in  all  cuses  where  a  supply  of  pure 
and  good  milk  could  not  bo  guaranteed.    Tho  article 


was  not  protected  by  any  patent.  The  manufactory  was 
situated  <>n  the  l^ake  of  Zug,  a  very  short  distance 
from  Zurich.  The  government  authorities  there  were 
very  ri>^id  in  their  measures  with  regard  to  adultera- 
tion of  fowl,  especially  of  milk.  Thoro  had  been 
several  instincts  in  which  the  milk  sent  by  the 
farmers  had  lien  rejected  by  tho  managers  of  tho 
works.  Each  farmer's  milk  was  tested.  A  samplo  was 
set  uside  to  see  if  the  cream  rose,  in  order  that  they 
might  know  he  was  not  cheating  them.  That  was 
done  every  day,  and  then  if  there  was  anything  unusual 
in  the  milk  it  was  detected.  If  tho  milk  was  poor  and 
thin  it  was  rejected.  That  was  all  the  company  did; 
but  the  public  authorities  had  in  several  instances  taken 
up  cases  of  adulteration  of  milk,  and  punished  tho 
offenders  for  selling  bad  milk ;  hut  in  this  country  wo 
were  exposed  to  adulteration  without  any  legal  redress. 
Such  was  the  syst«  m  generally  throughout  Switzerland. 
The  test  of  the  milk  was  not  so  much  by  tho  lactometer 
as  by  the  rising  of  the  cream.  There  were  shallow  pans 
in  which  tho  milk  was  set.  Tho  specific  gravity  was  not 
always  a  test  to  be  relied  on,  inasmuch  as  other  matters 
wero  put  into  milk  to  replace  those  which  had  been  taken 
from  it.  Adulteration  of  that  kind  might  be  practised  if 
they  depended  upon  the  test  of  the  lactometer.  Each 
dealer's  milk  was  tested,  and  if  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
cream  did  not  rise  it  was  rejected.  The  sale  of  the  con- 
densed milk  was  increasing  in  England.  Last  month 
there  were  sold  for  home  use  and  shipping  as  many  aa 
1 ,250  doz.  The  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  had  expressed  his  approval  of  it 
for  use  in  the  navy,  but  would  not  adopt  it  till  it  had 
been  more  tried  in  hot  climates.  At  present  desiccated 
milk  was  used  in  the  ships,  but  the  milk  was  not  so 
good  as  this,  because  the  desiccating  process  broke  up 
theglobules  of  the  milk. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  experiments  should  be 
tried  with  regard  to  the  smallest  possiblo  quantity  of 
sugar  which  would  be  sufficient  to  preservo  tho  milk  in 
a  climate  like  that  of  England  for  a  short  time,  so  aa  to 
make  it  available  for  family  purposes.  He  considered 
the  extreme  sweetness  of  this  preparation  was  the  great 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Merriam  thought  it  probable  that  half  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  sugar  would  suffice  for  tho  use  of  the 
milk  in  this  country.  That  would  have  reference  to 
the  regular  milk  business.  They  could  hardly  expect 
the  milk  dealers  to  take  it  up  ;  nor  did  ho  think  it  was 
desirable  If  the  company  used  tho  article  in  that  way 
they  would  be  placing  themselves  on  a  par  with  other 
dealers,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  people  believe  that 
they  were  honest  with  tho.  milk  they  supplied  in  the 
or  hnary  form  in  which  it  was  used  for  family  purposes , 
and,  the  article  once  out  of  the  hands  of  tho  company; 
thev  had  no  control  over  it.  In  its  present  form  the 
milk  would  keep  good  for  years  ;  if  it  was  not  properly 
prepared  it  would  not  keep  good.  The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  the  Royal  Mail,  and  the  Pacific  Mail 
Companies  used  this  milk  on  board  their  vessels.  With 
regard  to  the  desiccated  milk,  the  globules  were  broken 
up,  and  it  was  no  longer  milk.  All  that  was  done  with 
this  milk  by  the  Swiss  Company's  process  was  to  deprivo 
it  of  tho  water.  Microscopic  observation  showed  that 
tho  substance  of  tho  milk,  after  condensation,  was  un- 
changed, and  analysis  of  the  water  abstracted  from  the 
milk  showed  that  tho  original  properties  of  the  milk 
were  all  retained.  The  process  of  manufacture  was 
fairly  given  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Liebig,  a  copy  of 
which  he  furnishixl  to  tho  Committee.  That  re- 
port, however,  did  not  go  into  the  details  of 
tho  extreme  cleanliness  which  wos  obliged  to  bo  ob- 
served in  the  manipulation  of  tho  milk.  On  that  ac- 
count a  spot  was  selected  for  tho  manufacture  where 
there  was  an  abundance  of  fresh  water.  Tho  tanks  and 
tins  were  cleaned  with  steam  and  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  steam  was  passed  through  them  after  the  milk  had 
evaporated.  The  object  of  that  was  to  render  overy 
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part  of  the  apparatus  perfectly  swcot,  and  free  from  any 
taint  from  tho  milk  previously  operated  upon ;  because, 
left  behind  which 


if  anything  was  left  behind  which  was  liable  to  turn 
soar,  not  only  would  the  company  Injure  its  reputation, 
but  would  suffer  in  pocket,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of 
milk  bcatod  in  one  operation  was  generally  as  much  as 
from  750  to  1,000  gallons.  After  tho  milk  had  been 
placed  in  the  vessel  it  was  heated  by  steam,  and  tho 
milk  was  evaporated  in  vacuo  at  a  low  temperature 
Tho  wholo  process  was  completed  in  about  two  hours. 
As  soon  as  the  gauge  indicated  that  tho  evaporation  was 
completed,  tho  steam  was  turned  off,  and  tho  mass  of 
milk  so  heated  was  put  into  tins,  and  closed  up  ready 
for  use.  Ho  was  not  able  to  give  all  tho  details  of  tho 
process,  as  tho  practical  operator  could  do ;  but  ho  would 
endeavour  to  lay  some  further  particulars  before  tho 
Committee  on  a  rutin  -ion. 

The  Chairman  inquired  with  regard  to  tho  prico  of 
this  articlo,  comparing  this  with  other  forms  of  pre- 
served milk,  or  butter,  or  cheese.  "Would  it  not  bo  pos- 
sible to  sell  this  milk  ut  a  lower  juice  than  was  now 
charged  for  it It  appeared  to  bo  about  a  penny  per 
quart  more  than  the  price  of  the  best  London  milk, 
which  was  liable  to  spoil  soon. 

Mr.  Meuuiam  remarked  that  as  a  set-off  to  that  thorn 
was  tho  sugar.  It  would  amount  to  about  sixp>noo  per 
quart  on  the  average.  A  canister  of  this  milk,  diluted  to 
the  consistency  of  ordinary  London  milk,  would  mako 
about  throe  quarts,  and  that  would"bring  the  prico  down 
to  that  of  ordinary  milk. 

The  Committee,  having  thanked  Mr.  Mcrriam  for  the 
valuable  information  ho  had  given,  then  adjourned. 


On  Friday,  tho  13th  December,  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  their  friends  attended  at  tho  Society's  llouso 
to  witness  a  pructical  demonstration  of  Captain  "Warren's 
apparatus  for  cooking  for  tho  army  and  other  large  bodies 
oi  people, and  M.  Sorensen's  Norwegian  cooking-boxes.* 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanbury,  l'lough-court,  Ijombard- 
stroet,  showed  various  soups  made  with  tho  Liebig's 
Extraetum  carnis.  Uread  from  tho  patent  entire  wheat- 
flour,  from  tho  St.  James' s-mills,  Hatcham,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Bonthron,  of  Iiogont-stroet,  and  the  patent  con- 
densed milk  by  Mr.  Merriam,  of  9*>,  Leaden  hall -street. 
A  description  of  Captain  Warren's  cooking  apparatus 
appeared  in  last  week's  Journal.  The  apparatus  shown 
was  of  a  sizo  suitable  for  cooking  for  I'M  men,  and  the 
following  is  a  statement  of  what  took  place  :— 

Weight  of  wood  used    L  lb. 

„        coals     „    19  lbs. 

Fire  lighted    10. o0  a.m. 

up    11.  lo  ,, 
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js 
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When 
taken  nut. 
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*  I 
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lb.  "Z 

Ley  of  mutton 

8  14 

11.15 

1.45 

7  12 

8  101 

(  Ditto      and  1 
X    browned  J 

11.15 

13.4(1 
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Ami  put  in 
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dished  u|> 
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Ditto  ~  

8  4 

Boiled 

11.2U 

1.10 

6  11 

2  10) 

It.'»*t 

12.35 

■  S4J 

2  6 

"  Warrenlzed" 

12.36 

M 

J  "Warrenized"* 

Ditto   

2  *. 

12.35 

n 

1       browned  J 

Ditto  .....  ...... 

2  7 

Doilcl 

12.35 

it 

PoUito^s  . .  ... 

10  0 

U.40 

•• 

•  Capt.  Warren's  apparatus  is  manufactnr.  d  by  Messrs.  Adam* 
ami  Co.,  41,  Marshall-street,  fi..l.len-v|U*re ;  and  M.  Soreuwn's 
establishment  is  at  13,  Duke-street,  Graven  r- square. 

f  Them  was  a  pint  of  the  essence  of  tacat  in  the  cooker  not 
1  for  in  weighing  when  dished  up. 


Attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  meat,  which  is 
termed  "  Warreniscd"  in  the  foregoing  statement.  It  is 
cooked,  as  described  in  last  week's  Journal,  in  a  dry  heat, 
no  water  or  steam  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  meat,  which  is  placed  in  a  tin  vessel  with  a  doublo 
skin,  by  means  of  which  tho  steam  circulates  round  tho 
interior,  keeping  it  hot,  whilst  no  steam  can  get  at  the  pro- 
visions. The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  cooking  appears 
to  bo  that  the  meat  is  more  juicy,  and  that  there  is  less 
loss  in  cooking.  It  will  be  observed,  that  while  the  legs 
of  mutton  cookod  in  the  ordinary  way  by  boiling  lost 
1  lb.  9  ozs.  in  8  lbs.  4  ozs.,  or  about  one- fifth,  tho 
"  Warrenised"  leg  lost  only  1  lb.  2  02a.  in  8  lbs.  14  ozs., 
or  about  one-eighth.  Tho  meat  which  was  browned  in 
tho  oven  showed  a  still  greater  loss,  but  it  must  bo  re- 
membered that  this  joint  was  kept  in  tho  oven  a  very 
much  longer  time  than  was  necessary,  being  thcro  65 
minutes,  instead  of  15,  tho  usual  time  allowed.  A  joint 
roasted  in  the  ordinary  way  loses  about  one-third  in 
weight. 

The  principle  on  which  tho  Norwegian  cooking  appa- 
ratus acts  was  fully  described  in  tho  Society's  Journal, 
vol.  xv.  p.  60!.  It  simply  consists  of  a  wooden  box, 
lined  with  thick  felt,  with  a  elosr-fitting  lid,  also  thickly 
lined  with  felt,  by  means  of  which  the  heat  of  any  article 
enclosed  in  it  is  retained  for  a  long  time.  The  joint  to 
bo  cooked  is  placed  in  a  tin  vessel,  with  water,  and 
brought  to  tho  boil,  and  after  so  boiling  for  five  minutes 
the  vessel  is  placed  in  tho  box  and  tho  lid  closed  down  ; 
the  heat  being  thus  retained  tho  cooking  continues,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  given  period  tho  meat  is  found  thoroughly 
cooked.  On  this  occasion  tho  dishes  cooked  were  a  leg 
of  mutton,  potitoos,  greens,  pea  soup,  Irish  stew,  boiled 
fowl,  roast  fowl,  and  beef-steak,  tho  two  latter  articles 
being  cooked  by  means  of  a  layer  of  buttor  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  tin  instead  of  water.  The  dishes  wero 
heated  in  the  Society's  house,  and  tho  boxes  sealed 
down  until  they  wero  opened  in  tho  presence  of  the 
members,  when  tho  various  dishes  were  found  com- 
pletely cookod. 

Me-asrs.  Uonthron's  brea  I  from  tho  entire  wheat  was 
ttstod  by  the  company.  It  is  a  brown  bread,  and  the 
flour  of  which  tho  broad  is  composed  contains  all  the 
constituents  of  tho  grain.  Tho '  bran,  which  in 
ordinary  flour  is  entirely  separated  from  it,  is,  in  this 
instance,  re-grounel  very  fine  and  again  mixod  with  the 
flour. 

A  full  description  of  the  condensed  milk,  shown  by 
tho  Condensed  Milk  Company,  will  be  found  on  the 
preceding  p  ige. 

Allen  and  Hanbury,  of  Plough-court,  Ix>mb.uJ-street, 
exhibited  Liebig's  extraet  of  meat,  manufactured  in 
Australia  by  Mr.  Robert  Tooth.  Excellent  Boups  made 
with  the  extract  were  provided  for  tho  visitors.  They 
consisted  of  mullagatawny,  julienne,  and  pea  and  barley 
soup ;  the  last-named  was  made  after  tho  recipe  that  has 
been  in  uso  during  half  a  century  at  the  Spitalfields 
Soup  Kitchen,  extraet  of  meat  taking  the  place  of  fresh 
meat.  The  receipts  for  tho  three  soups  exhibited  at  the 
Society's  House  are  appended,  extracted  from  a  little 
pamphlet,  issued  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanbury,  en- 
titled, "  True  Extract  of  Meat,  Wrhat  it  is  and  How  to 
Uso  it,"  which  contains  a  history  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  extract  in  Australia,  together  with  a  largo  number 
of  receipts  for  tho  guidance  of  families  using  it.  Extract 
of  meat  lozenges  were  also  shown.  Each  lozenge  is 
stated  to  contain  half  its  weight  of  tho  extract,  thus 
offering  a  peculiarly  advantageous  form  for  biking  it. 

Tho  receipts  for  the  soups  shown  are  as  follows  :— 

Mtdlagatauny.  (For  two  quarts.)— Cut  into  dice  6 
onions,  4  ounces  of  lean  ham,  and  one  carrot.  Melt  4 
ouncoR  of  butter  in  a  stewpan  holding  about  2  quarts  ; 
fry  tho  ham,  carrot,  and  onions,  stirring  them  till  they 
become  Blightly  brown  ;  add  four  ounces  of  best  flour, 
and  continue  to  Btir  for  10  minutes  ;  now  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  1  applo  cut  into  thin  slices,  2 
quarts  of  Stock  ifo.  1,-  and  five  teaspoonfuls  4$*^ 
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attract  of  meat  (ljj  ounce) ;  boil  for  one  hour  gently  by 
tii-  side  of  the  fire ;  skim,  and  while  boiling  add  a  bunch 
of  herbs,  consisting  of  four  sprigs  of  ]xirsley,  1  of  thyme, 
and  1  bay  leaf;  when  done,  rub  through  a  tammy  or  hair 
sieve,  huat  till  toiling,  season  according  to  taste,  add  the 
squeeze  of  a  lemon,  have  ready  some  nicely  boiled  rice, 
and  if  convtnient,  servo  with  one  piece  of  chicken  to 
oaeh  person. 

J\>ta;ie  J u! it nne.  (For  two  quarts). — Cut  into  fine 
.shreds  1  inch  in  length,  1  carrot,  2  turnipB,  1  head  of 
celery,  4  leaves  of  lettuce,  and  half  an  onion,  and  boil  them 
in  water  for  five  minutes ;  strain  and  put  them  into  a 
Htcwpan  with  a  pinch  of  pounded  sugar  and  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  cover  them  down  closely  till 
they  begin  to  brown  ;  add  two  quarts  of  Soup  No"  8  ;f 
boil  till  the  vegetables  are  done,  and  serve. 
'  J'tti  attil  Bai  ley  Soup. —  Extract  of  meat  ono  ounce, 
pearl  barley  ^  lb.,  split  peas  $  11).,  onions  1  oz.,  salt 
(according  to  taste)  say  \\  oz.,  pepper  (according  to 
taste)  say  150  grains,  water  sufiicunt  to  makeup  to  1  gal- 
lon ;  soak  the  pearl  barley  and  peas  in  water  for  24  hours ; 
then  boil  for  4  hours  with  the  onions  (chopped  fine), 
Bait  and  pepper,  and  lastly  dissolve  the  extract  of  moat 
in  the  boiling  liquid. 

This  is  adapted  as  a  cheap  soup  for  distribution  to  the 
poor,  and  is  stated  to  be  nutritious  and  agreeable  ;  it  may 
to  mado  richer  and  better  adapted  for  family  use  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  the  extract  of  meat. 

The  following  table  for  making  this  soup  in 
quantities  may  prove  useful : — 


TO  MAKE 


Take  of 
Extract  of  Meat 

TVarl  liar  lev  ... 

Split  Teas   

Onlom   

Salt  (according  to 

taste)  say  

Popper  (according  to 

taste)  sav  

Water,  rofflrlent 

make  up  to  ..... 


 / 

rtojl 


i 

Gallon. 


1  ox. 
4  lb. 
|lb. 

1  02. 

ljoz. 
1  gall. 


4 

Gallons. 

11 
Gallon*. 

20 
Gallons. 

40 

Gallons. 

4  OZS. 
2  111*. 
2  lbs. 

4  OH. 

12  oz*. 
6  lbs. 
0  lbs. 

12  0Z4. 

1,1b. 
10  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
lilbs. 

2J  lbs. 
•J< <  Hi-. 
20  lbs. 
2|  lbs. 

6  oz*. 

15  ozs. 

1|  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

i  ox. 

fox. 

If  oz. 

24  ozs. 

4  gall*. 

Mgalla.  20  galls. 

40  galls. 

Cantor  Lectures. 
"Ov  Art;  especially  including  the  History  and 

TUEOUY   OF   .SCULFTVRB."      Bv    RlCHARD  WBSTJiA- 

cott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.It.S. 

Lectvre  2.— Friday,  December  13. 
In  urging  upon  those  who  really  take  an  interest  in 
art,  the  value  and  inq>ortance  of  education  in  its  princi- 
ples and  position,  the  lecturer  said  he  had,  on  the  last 
occasion,  referred  to  it  as  a  menns  of  increasing  their  en- 
joyment in  looking  at  works  of  art,  and  of  giving  them 
self-reliance  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a 
picture  or  a  piece  of  sculpture.  He  should,  this  evening, 
endeavour  to  place  before  them  the  various  recommenda- 
tions that  a  study  of  art  possesses  bevond  its  charm  as 
an  exponent  of  sentiment  or  of  bcautv,  whether  in 
form  or  colour.  Tho  public  was  not  only  generally 
uneducated  in  practical  art,  but  it  was  equally 
uninformed  in  its  history,  and  tho  important  func- 
tions it  falfilled,  as  a  contemporary  record  of  the  stato 
ot  nations  and  of  their  civilisation,  when  the  more 
ancient  works  were  produced.    As  illustrations  of  the 

condition  and  habits  of  tho  people  amongst  whom  it  was. 
;n  ;«o  1  .t    '       .       ~    ....  7 


in  its  first  ages,  pea 


d,  tho  remains  of  old  time  had 


.  X*  *     »  -  »,«•»■.■■  v»       u  •  -  »     line      III  I 

an  interest  ftu-  beyond  what  any  modern  art  could  offer. 
-Monuments  of  sculpture,  especially,  were,  at  one  time, 
the  only  records  of  memorable  events.    They  pdurtrayed 


•  Stock  No.  1  Is  .Imply  the  liquor  from 
teasoncfL 
t  This  soup  Is  "clear  gravy 


or  boats, 


tho  great  acta  of  kinga,  heroes,  and  conquerors.  They 
marked  important  historical  incident* ;  and  from  them 
wo  had  acquired  an  insight  into  the  mythology  and  the 
poetry  of  tho  ancients.  In  these  representations  wo  had 
most  curious  and  reliable  authority  for  the  costume  and 
habit*  of  remote  nations  of  whom  there  was  no  written 
or  other  recorded  account.  Here,  then,  they  stood  out 
with  an  interest  entirely  their  own,  and  independent  of 
any  recommendation,  as  regarded  art  excellence.  There 
could  bo  few  present  who  had  not  seen  the  sculptures  from 
Egypt,  Spain,  Hindustan,  and  from  early  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  now  collected  in  our  British  Museum.  Some  of 
these  were  of  extraordinary  antiquity,  and  we  felt  grate- 
ful for  their  preservation,  whilo  we  stood,  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  veneration,  before  works  executed  long  prior  to 
any  written  history.  Tho  monuments  of  Egypt  probably 
mounted  up  to  not  less  than  2,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  sculptures  brought  from  Nineveh 
and  its  neighbourhood,  exhibited  a  comparative  per- 
fection of  workmanship  that  showed  long  practice;  yet 
we  knew  that  tho  wonderful  city  from  whose  ruins 
they  wero  exhumed,  was  utterly  destroyed  atove  600 
years  before  Christ.  This  comprehended  a  period  of 
nearly  2,500  years,  and  many  of  the  st  ulptures  must  have 
been  executed  long  before  this  event.  Incidentally  the 
peculiar  symbolic  treatment  of  theso  monuments  was 
explained,  in  tho  union  of  intelligence,  force,  and  motion 
jr  activity,  in  tho  colossal  and  other  figures  where  the 
human  head  appeared  joined  to  tho  powerful  muscular 
body  and  logs  of  tho  lion  or  bull,  while  cnormoua 
wings  expressed  the  capability  of  rapid  motion.  Tho 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  from  Athens,  though  not 
amongst  tho  earliest  works  of  Greece  that  might  be  re- 
ferred to,  had  also  that  extra  interest  which  was  afforded 
by  the  certainty  that  from  the  ago  of  Pericles  all  tho 
greatest  men  of  ancient  classical  times — generals,  poets, 
historians,  philosophers — had  contemplated  and  doubtless 
admired  those  very  productions.  In  the  larger  number 
of  tho  older  works  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  thero  were  the 
moat  minute  representations,  both  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, of  the  everyday  habits  of  the  different  nations ; 
their  wars  and  conquests,  their  amusements,  their 
occupations  in  handicraft,  their  building,  boating,  in 
short,  all  the  various  business  of  life.  Here,  surely, 
was  sufficient  to  give  an  absorbing  interest  to  represent- 
ative art,  simply  in  its  function  of  illustrating  human 
lifo  and  progress. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  givo  a  rapid  review  of 
the  different  schools  of  sculpture  from  tho  most  ancient 

Eeriod.  At  about  450  years  beforo  Christ,  sculpture, 
ithorto  treated  without  reference  to  any  art-excellence, 
began  to  be  practised  on  a  new  basis.  It  was  then 
not  only  used  to  illustrate  the  religious  myths 
nnd  heroic  deeds  of  tho  Greeks,  in  the  rude  style 
of  the  earlier  time,  but  tho  principle  was  intro- 
duced that  these  noble  subjects  should  have  their 
xpresaion  in  tho  most  perfect  forms.  Then  begun  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  art,  most  im]M>rtant  in  its  history, 
which  mado  Beauty  a  condition  of  its  practice.  The 
school  which  ranked  highest  in  this  noble  achievement 
was  that  under  Phidias  and  his  contemporaries,  when 
the  most  sublime  subjects  were  represi  uU-d  under  the 
most  majestic  and  dignified  forms.  To  this  succeeded 
the  school  of  Praxiteles,  who,  d<  puting  from  the  more 
severe  und  pure  treatment  of  the  previous  artists,  mado 
beauty  itself  the  object  and  end  of  art.  This,  though 
the  subjects  wore  still  religious,  introduced  a  sensuous 
style,  in  works  of  exquisite  and  attractive  execution. 
It  was  a  downward  step  in  art,  because  it  made  its 
appeal  to  the  cyo  and  sense  alone,  and  not  to  the 
purer  and  more  noble  sentiments.  After  this  came  tho 
school  of  Lysippus,  which  still  further  deteriorated 
from  the  high  standard  of  tho  greatest  masters.  Ho 
was  the  favourite  sculptor  of  Alexander  thu  Great,  and 
it  was  under  that  ambitious,  self-glorifying  monarch  that 
portrait-sculpture  was  first  introduced.  Hen1  individual 
character  and  details  were  studied,  instead  of  the  larger, 
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general  type  of  form  soon  in  the  most  perfect  works  of 
nature  ;  and,  although  productions  of  great  merit  were 
supplied  by  the  sculptors  of  the  period,  and  for  some 
short  timo  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  most  perfect 
style  of  art  ceased  to  bo  the  objeet  of  study.    The  time 
during  which  sculpture,  in  its  finest  form,  flourished, 
was  comprehended  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
200  or  2-30  years.    The  lecturer  then  traced  what  he 
called  its  downward  course  to  later  times— to  its  exist- 
ence among  the  Romans,  where,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  nation,  whit  was  termed  tine  art,  as  it  had 
been  practised  in  Greece,  excited  littlo  or  no  sympathy. 
The  lecturer  took  oceasion.nfter  still  further  extending  his 
survey,  to  return  to  the  proposition  with  which  he  set 
out — namely,  that  them  wero  many  grounds  of  interest 
to  recommend  art  to  tho  attention  of  thoughtfid  and 
cultivated  persons  boyon 1  its  attractions  as  a  mams  of 
more  representation  or  imitation,  and  as  tho  outward 
expression  of  sentiment  and  beauty.    He  concluded  by 
hoping  he  had  succeeded  in  impressing  this  f-iot  upon 
many  present  who,  probably  considering  painting  and 
sculpture  only  in  an  objectivo  point  of  view,  had  not 
earned  their  interest  in  it  beyond  tho  pleasure  it  was 
capable'  of  affording  them  as  material  art.    This,  of 
coarse,  in  these  days  was  a  groat  pur  post)  of  painting 
and  sculpture ;  but  tho  earlier  function  it  fulfilled  gave 
a  dignity  and  character  to  its  history  which  deserved 
the  recognition  of  all  persons  of  reflection  and  education. 
Tho  higher  tho  estimation  in  which  any  object  was  held 
the  greater  its  interest  and  the  reason  of  its  attractive- 
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The  Paper  read 

OX  THE  PRINCIPLES  THAT  GOVERN  THE 

SfrrU^E,^.,EL0PMENT  0F  THE  MARINE 
BOILER,  ENGINE,  AND  SCREW  PROPELLER. 

By  N.  P.  Bdhoii,  Esq.,  C.E. 
I  have  separated  the  subjects  I  have  this  evening 
brought  before  your  notice  into  three  sections— Section 
A,  tho  marine  boiler;  8oction  B,  the  engine;  and  Sec- 
tion C,  tho  propeller. 

Section  A. 

The  principles  on  which  tho  marino  boilor  is  founded 
arc  the  action  of  combustion,  which  produces  heat;  the 
conduction  or  passage  of  tho  heat  through  the  plates  and 
tubes ;  and  tho  action  of  tho  heat  and  water  combining, 
thus  forming  steam.  There  are  obvious!  v,  therefore,  three 
separata  functions  to  be  noticed,  and  if  either  is  neglected 
a  proportionate  amount  of  pDwer  is  lost  or  is  not  de- 
veloped; therefore,  in  dealing  with  this  subject  the  pro- 
perties of  each  portion  must  be  duly  considered.  To 
begin,  then,  I  must  allude  to  tho  quantity  of  heat  in  th« 
fuel  and  the  correct  modo  of  extracting  it.    Tho  chomi- 


ness  to  all  persons  of  sensibility  and  of  cultivated  minds.  |  cal  properties  of  coal  are,  free  carbon,  hydrocarbons 
Tho  lecturer  said  his  purpose  in  dwelling  on  the  uses  :  water  or  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  solid  matter  termed' 
"  application  of  art  in  tho  earlier  ages,  its  history  and  ash  ;  tho  proportions  of  these  vary  considerably  ;  in  some 
rre*»,  independently  of  in  material  charm,  w»b  to  instances,  tho  solid  matter  is  2d  per  cent,  whilu  with 


and 

progress,  independently  of  it*  material  charm,  w»b 
incite  this  extra  interest.  He  should  bo  very  glad  if 
anything  he  h  id  said  or  might  Bay  on  this  subject 
should  bo  the  cause  of  inducing  those  who  attended  his 
discourses  to  feel  tho  importance  of  education  in  the  his- 
tory- and  principles  of  art ;  and  to  acquire  themsslvcs, 
and,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  to  extend  to  others, 
the  knowledge  which  would  so  surely  open  to  them  a 
wide  field  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and  delight. 


Firm  Ohdinart  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  December  18th,  1807;  Tiiomas 
Webster,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 
Oalcy,  J.  W.,  Norwich. 

Duckett,  Sir  George  P.,  Bart.,  Fangfoss-hall,  Pockling- 

ton,  Yorkshire. 
Parker,  John,  11,  Goldsmith- street,  E.C. 
Itidgwav,  Matthew,  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 
Smith,  Griffiths,  2,  Tho  Grove,  Highgate,  N. 
Webber,  Thomas,  82,  Lombard -street,  E.C. 
West,  W.  Cornwallis,  Ucdgcbury-park,  Craabrook. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Atkins,  Samuel  Elliott  (Deputy),  Cowper  s  court,  Oorn- 

hiB,  E.C. 
Bath,  Charles,  Pfynone,  Swansea. 
Crowther,  George  Henry,  Bond -terrace,  Wakefield. 
Davis,  Lewis,  7,  Bute-crescent,  Cardiff. 
De  Jersey,  Henry  (Deputy),  13a,  Grcaham-st.  west.  E.C. 
Dirnsdale,  Robert,  M.P.,  11,  George-st.,  Hanover-sq.  W. 
Dodd,  G.  Ashley,  40,  St.  James's-streot,  S.W. 
Fellows,  Frank,  Hainpstead,  N.W. 
Haywood,  W.,  Guildhall,  E.C. 
Jenkinson,  William,  44,  London-wall,  EC. 
Ixjgcr,  Cyrus,  192,  liermondsov-stroet,  S.E. 
Levick,  John  Mussnve,  27,  Great  Winchester-st.,  E.C. 
Lindroth,  Gustaf  W.,  Drot!  inggatsn,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Miller,  W.  M.,  Tonic  Sol-fa  Choral  Society,  Glasgow. 


superior  coal  only  6  or  10  per  cent.  Tho  products  of 
combustion,  according  to  Professor  R  ink  ino,  arc  carbonic 
acid  gas,  nitrogen,  air,  ashes,  and  steam  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

\\\  \  lit'. 

Carbonic  acid  gas   -217 

Nitrogen   -245 

Air   -238 

Ashes   -200 

Steam   -47,5 

Tho  mean  valuo  of  these  products  is  -27*3,  but  tho  Pro- 
fessor prefers  tho  lower  value,  -237,  as  the  mean  specific 
heat.  Tho  total  amount  of  heat  that  is  in  one  pound  of 
ordinary  coal  is  14,500  units;  but  for  marine  purposes 
14,000  wiU  be  a  nearor  equivalent.  Then,  as  there  enn 
bo  no  combustion  without  tho  admission  of  air  into  the 
fire-box,  I  must  next  notice  the  amount  of  air  requisite 
per  pound  of  fuel  consumed,  which  is,  on  tho  average, 
about  ten  pounds  of  air  per  pound  of  coal.  Somo  autho- 
rities estimate  it  as  twelve  pounds,  but  I  think  the  former 
amount  the  more  practically  used.  It  must  not  bo  for- 
gotten also  that,  exclusive  of  tho  oxygen  requisite  for 
combustion,  air  is  required  in  tho  form  of  draught,  so 
that  totally  twenty  pounds  of  air  per  pound  of  coal  con- 
sumed is  admitted  into  tho  furnace. 

If  it  is  required  to  know  tho  maximum  amount  of  heat 
in  a  furnace,  the  following  formula  is  used : — Divide  tho 
total  heat  in  lib.  of  coal  by  tho  least  amount  of  air 
in  lbs.,  plus  1  lb.  of  fuel  multiplied  by  tho  mean  specific 
heat,  and  tho  quotient  equals  the  number  of  degrees 
Pahr.   Suppose,  for  examplo,  the  following  figures 

Total  heat  77   1 4,000 .  a  h 

Amount  of  air  requisite  for  combustion . .  19  lbs. . .  a 

Coal  in  lbs   1  lbs. . .  c 

.Specific  heat  in  the  coal    *237..« 

Temperature  of  furnace  x 

Then  x  =  A  -7-  [a  -\-  e  X  «]  or  equal  to  3,059  deg.  Pahr. 
You  have  therefore  the  fact  before  you  that  there  is  a 
known  amount  of  heat  in  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel,  and 
tho  fault  is  ouib,  not  that  of  tho  coals,  if  wo  do  not  extract 
that  heat,  and  absorb  it  by  the  water  surrounding  tho 
heating  surfaces. 
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What  indeed  U  most  productive  of  economy  in  fuel  is 
timu  for  combustion ;  and  with  marine  boilers,  tho  timo 
transforms  itself  into  cubical  space  for  tho  heat  to  be 
generated,  and  into  heating-surfaco  for  the  water  to 
absorb  it. 

Tho  diagram  No.  1  is  a  section  of  a  marine  boiler  of  the 
latest  arrangement,  excepting  the  combustion-chamber, 
which  in  its  usual  form  is  shown  by  dotted  lines,  and 
tho  altered  form  in  full  lines.  It  will  be  scon  that  the 
action  of  the  flame  is  attended  to  by  curving  tho  back 
and  top  of  the  combustion-chamber,  for  there  is  full 
evidence  in  most  boilers  that  the  flat  or  square  top 
chamber  does  not  receivo  tho  impact  of  the  flame.  Thus  it 
is  the  contact  of  tho  flame  with  tho  surfaco  that  will 
produce  evaporation,  and  if  in  any  arrangement  the 
action  or  traverse  of  tho  flamo  is  not  noticed,  a  waste  of 
effect  must  result.  It  is  evident  that  tho  flame  inclines 
towards  the  tube-openings,  and  that  the  form  of  the 
flame's  natural  circuit  is  a  curve  from  tho  fire-box  into 
tho  combustion-chamber.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  if  the  fire-box  is  prolonged,  and  the  combustion- 
chamber  enlarged,  with  its  back-end  curved,  a  better 
result  will  be  obtained. 

This  management  was  Advocated  in  a  moat  extreme 
manner  by  Mr.  C.  Wye  Williams,  about  ten  years  ago, 
in  his  prize  essay  on  "  Smoke  Consumption,"  for  which 
tho  Society  of  Arts  awards!  the  Gold  Medal. 

In  considering  tho  action  of  the  flame  on  tho  tube 
plate,  we  must  remember,  that  surface  is  perforated,  and 
thus  a  certain  amount  of  free  passage  is  permitted. 
Now,  tho  crown  of  the  furnace,  also  tho  back  and  sidea 
of  the  combustion -chambers,  are  solid  surfaces ;  but  not 
so  tho  tube-plate — it  is  an  amalgamation  of  hollows  and 
solids,  and,  although  the  flamo  may  be  driving  directly 
against  it,  tho  hollows  take  off  the  effect  from  the  solids, 
because  the  flame  flows  into  tho  openings,  and  the  inter- 
vening surfaces  receivo  nearly  a  gliding  action  in  effect. 
I  may  hero  add,  I  stated  some  years  ago  that  tho  flame's 
action  on  the  tube-plate  must  be  thus— "Tho  flamo  con- 
forms to  the  required  shape  before  it  can  enter  the 
tubes,  and  therefore  a  total  disturbance  beyond  or  in 
front  of  tho  plate  ensued  ;  but  that  tho  greater  tho 
draught,  the  more  would  the  tendency  to  an  impact  on 
the  plate  occur;  and  also  that  in  some  cases  minute 
hollows  wore  formed  and  destroyed  in  succession  with 
such  rapidity,  to  ensure  nearly  the  actual  contact  of  the 
flame  and  the  surface  between  the  tubes. 

I  must  now  allude  to  the  flame's  action  within  tho  tubes. 
In  this  instance  we  have  a  parnllelogramic  passage  for 
the  flame  to  traverse,  and  therefore  tho  impact  of  tho 
flamo  is  sliding,  not  direct ;  a  loss  of  effect  therefore  oc- 
curs ;  so  that,  if  tho  flame  were  retarded  in  its  progress, 
more  time  would  be  allowed  fur  absorption.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  I  believe,  taper  tubes  will  be  eventually  used. 

Now  about  the  length  of  the  tubes.  Doubtless  most 
here  will  agree  with  mo  tliat  it  is  due  to  the  want  of  space 
that  they  nro  ns  short  as  they  are,  and  that  tho  longer  a 
tube  is  tho  moro  evaporation  must  ensue.  In  locomotive 
boilers' the  tubes  are  about  2in.  in  diameter,  and  10ft.  6in. 
to  lift.  Gin.  long,  being  an  nverago  of  66  diameters  for 
the  length ;  but  with  marino  boilers  7ft.  is  the  maximum 
length,  and  the  diameter  2 \  to  3in.,  boing  a  proportion 
of  about  35-4  diameters,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  half 
of  the  locomotive  practice. 

Whilo  noticing  the  conduction  of  heat,  I  may  as  well 
remark  that  it  is  generally  acknowledged  by  various 
authorities  on  that  subject  that  tho  value  of  tho  absorb- 
ing power  of  any  body  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  ro- 
flectivo  property,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  body  thnt  is  a 
good  absorbent  is  a  bad  reflector,  and  rice  rer»a  ;  but  in 
the  present  case  wo  do  not  desire  to  absorb  tho  heat  for 
a  time,  and  give  it  out  after  by  radiation,  but  rather  to 
conduct  tho  heat  immediately  into  tho  water,  amalga- 
mate with  it,  and  produce  tho  vapour  known  as  steam. 
Now,  if  we  notice  the  conduetivo  property  of  metals,  wo 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  at  their  relation  for 
evaporative  purposes,  from  the  following  table  :— 


Conduct  Iro  property 
for  tnuisul»>ion 
of  hart. 


Copper    1,000 

Brass    4B8 

Wrought  iron    336 

Cast  iron    311 


Hero  it  is  evident  that  copper  is  tho  best  agent  for 
tho  conduction  of  hoat ;  but  wo  havo  not  only  "  heat "  to 
consider  but  also  tho  strength  of  the  material  while  it  is 
performing  tho  act  of  conduction,  to  which  matter  I 
will  next  alludo  by  the  following  table  :— 

Tenacity  In  lbs. 
per  w].  inch. 


Copper  (cast)    19,000 

Brass      „    18,000 

Gun-metal  (cast)    36,000 

Iron  (wrought)    51,000 

Iron  cast    20,000 


Now,  as  tho  tenacity  of  gun-metal  exceeds  that  of 
copper,  tho  former  is  mostly  used  for  tubes,  being  next  in 
strength  to  wrought  iron.  I  may  hero  allude  to  the  fact 
that  Largo  wrought-iron  tubes  have  been  used  with  much 
success. 

In  my  own  practice,  for  general  purposes,  I  consider 
tho  following  proportions  of  tho  value  of  heating  sur- 


faces:— 
Fire  box — 

Crown,  surface    1  000  value. 

Sides  above  fire-grate                         *oOO  „ 

Combustion  chamber — 

Crown  and  part  curved  back  surface  1*000  „ 

Tubo-plate,  effective  surface                *875  „ 

Hack  (curved)                                  '503  „ 

Ends                                             -400  „ 

Tubes- 
Total  length  (if  copper)   2-976  ,, 

„         (if  gun-metal)   25  „ 


Now  these  values  can  bo  increased  by  allowing  more 
timo  and  draught  for  combustion,  so  as  to  bum  the 
carbon  which  otherwise  accumulates  on  the  surfaces  in 
question,  and  tho  carbon  being  a  non-conductor,  tho 
value  of  these  surfaces  becomes  gradually  lessened,  and 
the  plate  burnt. 

The  preceding  calculations  refer  to  coal  or  solid 
fuel.  Lately,  however,  liquid  fuel  has  been  introduced, 
in  the  form  of  mineral  oil,  such  as  petroleum  and  para- 
fine  ;  these  liquid  hydro-carbons  havo  given  out  fair 
results  in  some  instances,  moro  especially  tho  former. 
A  great  deal  of  information  in  this  matter  can  be 
gathered  from  a  paper  by  Professor  Rankino,  "  On 
the  Economy  of  Fuel,  comprising  Mineral  Oils,"  read  at 
tho  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  a  little  time  back. 
In  the  discussion  it  was  elicited  from  Mr.  Richardson, 
C.E.,  that  "  liquid  hydro-carbon  will  evaporate  161bs.  to 
181bs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  fuel,  and  that  2001bs.  of 
the  liquid  fuel  would  produce  as  much  as  600lbs.  of  coal," 
being  in  fact  a  ratio  of  three  to  one  against  the  latter 
fuel.  Now  tho  evaporativo  power  of  coal  is  generally 
about  8lbs.  of  water  to  lib.  of  coal  in  practice,  but 
sometimes  as  low  as  Gibs.,  so  that  if  Mr.  Richardson's 
figures  are  founded  on  practice  tho  liquid  fuel  has  a 
great  advantage  over  tho  solid  kind. 

Having  discussed  the  formation  and  conduction  of  heat 
in  the  marine  boiler,  I  will  next  allude  to  the  formation 
of  tho  steam.  To  enable  you  to  fully  appreciate  tho 
value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  generated,  I  will 
quote  from  Professor  Tyndall's  work  on  "Hoat  as  a  Modo 
of  Motion,"  wherein  ho  states  that  Mr.  Joule  found  that 
"  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  one  pound  of 
water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  in  temperature  is  exactly 
equal  to  what  would  be  generated  if  a  pound  weight, 
after  having  fallen  through  a  height  of  772  feet,  had  its 
moving  force  destroyed  by  collision  with  the  earth. 
Conversely,  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a 
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pound  of  water  one  degree  in  temperature,  would,  if 
applied  mechanically,  bo  competent  to  raise  a  pound 
weight  772  feet  high,  or  it  would  raise  772  pounds  one 
foot  high.  The  term  'foot-pound'  baa  been  introduced 
to  exprces  in  a  convenient  way  the  lifting  of  one  pound 
to  the  height  of  a  foot.  Thus,  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water 
one  d.  greo  Fahrenheit  being  taken  as  a  standard,  772 
foot-pounds  constitute  what  is  called  the  rnechnnical 
equivalent  of  heat,"  which  fact  is  worthy  of  more  uni- 
versal uttontion  than  at  present. 

*  The  direct  conversion  of  the  water  into  steam,  I  believe, 
is  spherodial,  i.e.,  the  water  is  formed  into  minute  oblate 
spheres  filled  with  the  heat,  after  which  into  globes,  and 
thus  is  pa  shed  into  what  is  termed  saturated  steam ;  but 
War  in  mind  that  the  more  heat  put  into  the  water, 
or  the  higher  the  pressure  6f  the  steam,  the  thinner  and 
smaller  will  the  spheres  be,  and  therefore  the  leaser 
Saturn u^l  the  steam.  This  law  is  the  cause  for  super- 
heating the  steam,  and  putting  a  safety-valvo  on  tho 
■apes-heating  chamber  to  prevent  an  explosion  from  the 
further  generation  of  steam  in  the  superheater. 

Next  as  to  the  causo  of  incrustation  and  priming.  In 
considering  the  former,  I  must  tirst  direct  your  attention 
to  the  analysis  of  the  sea-water,  consisting  of  aa  follows 
in  relative  quantities : — 

Water   964-745 

Chloride  of  8odium    27  059 

Chloride  of  potassium   0-760 

Chloride  of  magnesium    3-666 

Bromide  of  magnesium    0-029 

Bulphate  of  magnesia    2-296 

Sulphate  of  lime    1-406 

Carbonate  of  lime   0-033 

Generally  there  are  only  traces  of  iodine  and  ammoniacal 
■alt,  and  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is 
about  10274  at  60**  Fahr.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the 
above  figures  that  about  ^th  of  the  total  bulk  is  soluble 
matter.  m 

The  effect  of  incrustation  on  the  heating  surfaces  is, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  solid  matter  accumu- 
late i,  combined  with  its  non-conductive  property,  so 
will  the  evaporation  be  retarded,  and  the  relative  plate 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  name  be  burnt,  so  that  two 
evils  are  produced  actually  from  one  cause.  Now  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  present  day  in  preventing  incrus- 
tation entirely,  simply  by  usW  surface  condensed  steam 
'  t;  but  when  this  is  used  alone,  the  boiler 


suffers  from  the  galvanic  action  of  tho  mineral  property 
and  grease  in  tho  water,  which  tho  latter  has  robbed 
from  tho  surface  condensers  and  cylinder.  It  will  be 
remembered  I  have  stated  that  the  incrustation  formed 
by  tho  soa-water  is  almost  a  non-conductor  of  heat ;  it 
is  also  a  non-conductor  of  galvanic  action  to  some  extent, 
therefore,  by  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  soa-water  to 
mingle  with  the  surface  condensed  feed-water,  tho  in- 
ternal surface  of  tho  boiler  below  tho  water  level  is 
coated  to  a  thickness  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch, 
and  thus  the  pitting  or  wearing  of  tho  plate  ia  pro- 
vented. 

The  origin  of  priming  can  bo  traced  from  various 
sources,  such  as  imperfect  distribution  or  circulation  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  proportionate  to  tho  value  of 
the  heating  surfaces ;  insufficient  steam  space  ;  shallow- 
ness of  tho  steam  space  ;  sudden  escape  of  tho  steam,  or 
an  extra  rush  of  steam  into  the  cylinders;  change  of 
feed  water ;  and  the  opening  of  tho  throttle-valve  too 
wide.  I  have  often  found  the  latter  cause  more  certain 
than  any  other ;  and  doubtless  it  is  due  to  the  exit  of 
the  steam  exceeding  tho  formation  to  some  extent,  and 
tho  water  rises  after  tho  steam,  or  follows  in  its  wake  ; 
it  is  for  this  reason,  also,  I  have  known  high  boilers  to 
prime  less  than  low  ones.  Another  remedy  is,  to  make 
a  chamber  inside,  at  tho  rqof  of  tho  boiler,  extending 
around  the  sides  and  ends;  the  steam  enters  this 
chamber  through  perforators  or  slots ;  and  a  plate  at  an 
angle  beyond  them  prevents  the  water  from  entering 
also,  unless  in  extreme  cases.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  obvious,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
steam  is  compelled  to  escape  equally  from  the  total  area 
in  plan  ;  whereas,  with  an  ordinary  steam  pipe  opening, 
the  rush  is  always  at  that  locality.  A  third,  and  the 
latest,  guard  against  the  evil  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  in 
the  engine-room,  which  is  close  to  the  throttle-valves, 
and  is  so  arranged,  that,  in  the  event  of  priming,  tho 
water  so  separated  from  the  steam,  and  is  received  into 
the  vessel,  instead  of  going  with  the  steam  in  the  cylin- 
ders. 

I  have  thus  laid  down  the  principles  for  further  im- 
provement, and  my  own  conclusions  are,  that  as  heat  is 
the  pruno  mover,  to  it  we  must  turn  more  of  our  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  place  of  30  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  60  to 
80  lbs.  for  the  steam  pressure  must  be  adopted  for  uni- 
versal practice. 

The  following  table  of  the  proportions  of  marine 
boilers  by  tho  leading  firms  of  England  and  Scotland 
this  section:  — 


Name  of  ihlp. 

o  M 

as 

No.  of 
lobes. 

length  and 
dfauueter. 

Indicated 

power. 

Consnmptlon 
of  furl  per 
hour  |wr 
indicated 

hor*e-|>owcr. 

„     Rannle  ........  j 

r,  Watt    

„  Napier    

„    J.  and  W.  Dudgeon... 
„     BaTenhUl   — ...  { 

H .M.S.  ArHhuti 
R  ■ma  a  Vrnttt  i 

Cfta'H*h  and 

.tfalu«ci  A  Triton 
II.M.8.  Mtctor 

H.M  8.  PoBat 
II  M  B.  Let* 

16 

30 

}'• 

10 
34 

M 

At 

} 

7  ft.  hy  1  ft  10  in. 
J  ft.  4  In.  by  3  ft. 

Sft.Sln.hy3ft.Slo. 

6  ft.  4  to.  by  1  ft.  11  in. 
T  ft.  ft  to.  by  3  ft.  3  la. 

6  ft.  •  to.  by  3  ft.  11  to. 

«a  of  flre-frsto  surlace. 

420  ft. 

TOO  ft. 

1.21B 

3,600 

iao| 

800 
3,16s 

608 1 
"Total 

Tu 

7  ft.  by  3  In. 

5  ft.  6  In.  by  2ft  to. 
7  ft.  by  3  ft  9  In. 

deep  A  2|  In.  *idc 
ft  ft.  S  III.  by  3|  to. 

6  ft.  •  to.  by  3ft  In. 
5«0  —  3J  In.  and 

48  =  3|  to. 

beating  surface, 
11,400  ft. 

bes,  19,000  ft. 

2,871 

[  1.1M 
1,040 

}  1,5*0 

3,768 
6,065 

From  3)  to  S 
lbs. 

Kkctiow  B. 

1  have  shown  you  in  the  preceding  section  that  steam  is 
aply  composed  of  heat  and  water,  and  yon  are  also 
that  the  higher  the  presBuro  of  steam,  the  more 
is  put  into  it.  Now,  any  heat  wasted,  bear  in 
mind,  is  actually  fuel  consumed  without  effect,  which  is 
the  reason  for  steam  jacketing  the  cylinders.  Were 
there  time  and  npnce  I  would  prove  to  you  that  tho  loss 
of  heat  by 


considerable,  and  that  tons  of  fuel  consumed  have  never 
performed  any  duty.  To  mend  this  we  must  work  the 
steam  expansively,  with  high  pressures,  and  simple  gear 
for  the  cut-off— not  to  be  used  as  a  plaything,  but  as  a  re- 
quisition of  practical  value. 

The  theoretical  law  governing  tho  rate  of  expansion 
is  that,  inversely  as  the  cubical  contents  for  expansion 
increases  so  will  the  pressure  bo  reduced ;  which  con- 
ornrala.   To  tho  cubical  con*" 
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for  the  supply  add  tho  cubical  contents  for  expansion ; 
divide  this  sum  by  the  cubic il  contents  for  supply;  the 
initial  pressure  of  tho  steam  divided  by  tho  quotient 
equals  tho  pressure  of  steam  when  expansion  termi- 
nates. 

The  valve  I  believo  most  practical  for  sea-going  en- 
gines is  tho  ordinary  equilibrium,  double-ported  valve, 
of  present  universal  use 

I  think  our  attention,  as  engineers,  knowing  the  value  of 
a  simple  motion  at  sea,  should  bo  turned  to  perfecting 
this  valve  and  tho  link  motion,  rather  than  running 
after  foreign  ideas  composed  of  complicated  arrangement 
and  fancifully-formed  valves. 

Tho  principles  of  tho  motion  requisite  for  the  slide- 
valve  I  have  illustrated  by  the  diagrams  appended,  which 
show  tho  slide-valve  of  the  latest  proportions  and  the 
various  lengths  of  eccentric  rods,  with  the  results  of 
the  proportions  of  thoso  lengths,  and  positions.  No.  1  de- 
picts the  position  of  tho  valve  for  lead ;  No.  3  for  full 
steam;  and  No.  5  for  cut-off,  being  tho  main  posi- 
tions during  tho  cntirc'motion  of  the  piston.  You  will 
obscrvo,  I  have  shown  the  travel  of  the  slide  by  the 
circle  in  dotted  lines,  also  tho  length  and  anglo  of  the 
eccentric  rod  in  each  case,  whilo  "bos.  2,  4  and  6,  are  the 
angles  when  tho  valve  has  a  retrograde  motion. 

Than  I  ask  your  strict  attention  and  remombrance  of 
this  fact,  that  as  the  position  of  the  piston  is  affected  by 
the  connecting  rod,  so  will  the  slide-valve  bo  affected  by 
the  length  of  the  eccentric  rod;  both  travels  are  circles, 
and  both  rods  are  radii  of  larger  circles ;  and  put  the 
matter  in  any  form  you  prefer,  these  facts  are  tho  same. 
We  know  that  the  connecting  rod  is  a  radius,  whoso  arc, 
intersecting  with  the  centre  line  of  motion,  will  donoto  a 
relative  position  for  the  piston,  and  therefore  in  no  case 
can  the  angles  of  the  crunk  be  alike,  when  tho  positions 
of  the  piston  are  of  equal  distances  from  tho  ends  of  the 
stroke. 

Now  the  eccentric's  travel  and  rod  are  subject  to  the 
same  cause,  therefore  the  effect  must  be  the  same  as  1 
have  already  stated.  Turning  to  the  diagrams  agsin 
for  further  explanation,  No.  7  represents  the  circle  of  an 
eccentric  travel,  11  inches  in  diameter,  the  lead  for  the 
valve  being  J  inch,  outside  Lap  4  inches,  width  of  steam 
supply  opening,  caused  by  the  valve,  lj  inch,  and  length  of 
eccentric-rod  only  36  inches.  Now, notice  that  tho  length 
of  the  chord  cutting  the  circle  nearest  the  valve,  is  shorter 
than  tho  one  opposite ;  hence  the  versed  sines,  v  v,  arc, 
in  relation  to  that  circumstance,  also  due  to  tho  radius 
of  the  circle  being  unalterable.  Tho  valve  having  an 
equal  lead  when  tho  piston  arrived  at  each  end  of  its 
stroke,  tho  points  I.  l  are  duo  to  the  length  of  the  eccen- 
tric rod,  which  determines  an  unequal  position  for  the 
angle  of  the  eccentric  alone,  and  below  tho  centre  line. 
Hero  I  may  mention  that  the  eccentric  in  practice  moves 
with  the  crank,  and  no  change  of  angle  can  ensue ;  but  it 
is  essential  in  tho  present  instance  to  assume  the  angles 
changed  duo  to  the  length  of  tho  eccentric-rod,  if  an 
even  lead  is  required.  The  points,  c  c,  are  tho  angles  of 
the  eccentrics  when  the  valve  is  cutting  off  tho  steam, 
and  as  the  arc,  l  v,  above  the  centre  line  is  unequal  to 
i  v  below  opposite,  so  will  v  c  above  and  v  c  below  be 
unequal. 

Compare  next  tho  diagram  No.  8  with  the  one  I  have 
just  explained.  Here  the  eccentric's  travel  is  only  3J 
inch — being  for  tho  valve  shown  by  Figs.  1,  3,  and  6, 
the  lap  being  1  inch,  lead  \  inch,  width  of  opening 
?>-16  inch— but  the  eccentric-rod  is  in  this  case  46}  inches 
long,  so  that  l  v  and  v  l  are  nearly  equal,  and  c  v  and 
■v  c  bear  a  similar  comparison  with  each  other,  and  make 
no  different  relation  in  the  versed  sines.  In  No.  7  tho 
lead  is  Jth  of  the  outside  lap,  but  in  No.  8  tho  lead  is  halt 
uf  the  lap,  while  the  versed  sines,  v  v,  in  the  latter  ex- 
ample, are  nearly  equal  to  each  other. 

No.  9  is  another  proportion ;  the  outside  lap  is  2  inches, 
lead  ^th  or  l-16th  of  the  lap,  width  of  opening  caused  by 
the  valve,  f  inch,  diameter  of  eccentric  circle,  6  inches, 
and  the  length  of  the  eccentric-rod  41}  inches.  Here 


c  v  and  v  c  are  noarly  equal ;  also  l  v  and  v  l  bear  the 
same  relation ;  also  tho  versed  sines  v  v. 

I  have  further  demonstrated  by  the  diagram  No.  10, 
that  tho  versed  Bines  of  the  crank  and  eccentric  are  alike 
in  proportion.  It  is  seen  the  crank  has  passed  through 
equal  arcs,  also  tho  eccentric,  hence  the  cords  and  versed 
sines  arc  relatively  equal,  but  the  grades  of  expansion,  p  p, 
are,  of  course,  unequal.  We  shall  understand  this 
better  from  the  diagrams  Nos.  11  and  12.  Tho  cranks, 
c  c,  are  shown  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  angles  of 
the  eccentrics,  b  b,  duo  to  the  lead  required ;  when  the 
crank  in  No.  11  is  rising,  the  eccentric  is  descending,  as 
shown  by  the  arrows,  and  reverse  in  No.  12.  Another 
fact  is,  that  this  unequal  expansion  is  also  due  to  the 
connecting  and  eccentric  rods  being  on  the  same  ride  of 
tho  crank-shaft,  so  that  the  arcs  of  position,  for  both 
piston  and  valve,  are  in  tho  same  direction.  This  is  the 
fault  with  all  direct-acting  engines,  and  although  the 
fault  may  be  remedied  by  unequal  laps  and  leads,  the 
principle  of  the  action  remains  tho  same,  hence  this 
axiom,  "  thai  either  lead  or  expansion  must  bo  unequa 
with  direct-acting  engines." 

Now,  having  shown  the  bane,  I  will  produco  tho  anti- 
dote given  by  the  diagrams  Nos.  13  and  14.  This  is  tho 
return-acting  type  of  engine  as  far  as  tho  position  of  the 
connecting-rod  and  slide-valve  are  affected.  Tbo  arcs  of 
positions  for  the  piston  are  equidistant  from  tho  limit  of 
the  circle,  c  c ;  the  arcs  passed  through  by  the  cranks, 
c  c,  are,  of  course,  unequal,  and  thoso  described  by  tho 
eccentric  are  the  same.  When  the  crank  is  on  tho 
horizontal  line,  tho  angle  of  the  eccentric  is  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  abovo  tho  horizontal  lino,  and  as  tho 
crank  on  rising  passes  through  a  certain  longth  of  the 
eccentric  circle,  the  eccentric  descends  through  a  similar 
distance.  Now  tho  length  of  the  connecting  rod,  c  a,  is 
five  cranks  or  radii  of  tho  crank  circle,  and  due  to  that 
length  arc  tho  aica  of  position.  I  must  solicit  your 
earnest  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  arcs  incline  in  a 
certain  direction,  to  which  I  shall  again  refer. 

Tbo  slide-valve  is  located  opposite  the  connecting-rod, 
c  r,  and  the  length  of  the  eccentric-rod  B  is  five  radii 
of  tho  eccentric  circle.  The  arcs  of  the  valve's  positions 
are  thus  relative,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  those  for  tho 
piston.  These  arcs,  therefore,  being  proportionate,  but 
in  opposite  directions,  a  relative  action  must  be  certain. 

Referring  again  to  the  unequal  grades  of  expansion 
liable  with  direct-acting  engines  when  the  valve  and 
connecting-rod  are  on  the  same  sido  of  tho  crank-shaft, 
I  direct  your  attention  to  tho  enlarged  diagrams,  Nos. 
15  and  16.  Each  were  originally  taken  from  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  difference  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  piston  at  tho  points  of  cut-off  termination 
of  expansion  and  exhaustion,  also  the  variation  in  the 
commencement  of  compression  are  faithfully  depicted. 
Yon  will  notice  that  tho  length  of  supply  steam  is  more 
in  No.  15  than  in  No.  16,  so  that  tho  points  for  cut-off 
must  bo  unequal ;  also,  that  although  the  lengths  for 
expansion  are  nearly  equal,  tho  termination  of  these 
points  is  nearer  the  end  of  tho  stroke  in  No.  16  than  in 
No.  16.  But  there  is  a  reverse  action  with  exhaustion, 
being  longer  in  No.  16  than  in  No.  15.  With  compres- 
sion, No.  16  has  also  tho  advantage,  boing  shorter  than 
No.  15. 

Having  proved  that  tho  length  of  the  connecting  and 
eccentric  rods,  lead,  and  width  of  opening  caused  by  tho 
valve,  determines  tho  outside  lap  of  the  valve  for  a  given 
grade  of  expansion  or  cut-off,  I  havo  condensed  this 
matter  into  the  simplest  formula  possible,  in  connection 
with  my  former  statements  and  diagrams.  To  find  tho 
outside  lap  of  the  valve  for  any  grade  of  expansion — 
divide  the  radius  of  the  crank  by  the  versed  sine  of  tho 
crank,  multiply  tho  quotient  by  the  versed  sine  of  the 
eccentric ;  tho  product,  minus  the  width  of  the  supply 
opening  caused  by  the  valve,  equals  tho  outside  Jap. 
The  versed  sine  of  the  eccentric  is  the  width  of  steam 
supply  opening  caused  by  the  valve,  minus  tbo  load  as  a 
rule,  but  in  exceptional  cases,  as  shown,  half  the  load  only. 
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"With  reference  to  tho  link  motion,  I  havo  not  time 
to  enter  into  that  subject,  but  you  will  be  satisfied,  I 
trust,  when  I  state  that  it  can  be  arranged  and  propor- 
tioned to  suit  any  requirement,  which,  in  a  future  paper, 
I  will  explain. 

I  hare  now  finished  with  the  use  of  tho  steam  as  a 
power,  and  will  presume  exhaustion  is  taking  place  from 
tho  cylinder.  This  steam,  boar  in  mind,  is  but  heat  and 
water ;  and  if  I  extract  the  formor,  I  have  only  the  latter 
remaining.  Now  there  are,  as  well  known,  two  processes 
of  doing  this :  either  by  water  in  contact  with  the  steam, 
or  a  portion  of  metal  intervening  to  prevent  that  contact, 
which,  in  technical  language,  are  injection  and  surfaee 
condensation.  The  principle,  then,  is  alike  in  each 
case ;  heat  is  extracted,  or  absorbed,  by  a  cold  power  of 
continuous  action ;  but  mark  the  practical  difference  in 
arrangement.  With  the  injection  system,  the  cold 
water  is  converted  into  a  spray  of  minute  streams,  or 
which  the  steam  rashes,  and  instan- 
ia  the  result,  tho  water  falling  be- 
poute  of  contact  containing  not  only  the 
heat,  but  (he  water  also  which  forme  the  steam.  An 
ordinary  hollow  vessel,  of  proportionate  i  tensions,  with 
the  injection -pipe,  air-pomp,  and  valves  ai  ^  all  that  is  re- 
quisite. But  with  the  surface  condenser,  tubes,  circulating 
said  air-  pump  valves,  and  casing  are  requisite.  It  be- 
comes, indeed,  a  matter  of  surface  for  the  cold  wator  to 
act  on,  and  the  steam  to  bo  in  contact  with.  You  will 
remember  I  have  told  you  that  "  time  "  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat  is  a  great  essentiality  with  marine  boilers ; 
and  you  will  clearly  understand  me  now,  when  I  repeat 
that  "  time  "  bears  tho  samo  relation  for  surface  con- 
densers, for  the  heat  is  extracted  in  either  coso,  therefore 
the  principles  must  be  the  samo. 

There  are  at  present  two  kinds  of  surface  condensa- 
tion, internal  and  external ;  of  course  each  has  faults 
and  advantages,  to  which  I  will  briefly  allude.  To  assist 
me  in  my  endeavour  to  make  myself  understood,  kindly 
direct  your  attention  to  tho  diagrams  Nos.  17  and  18. 
Too  will  perceive  that  with  tho  steam  inside  (No.  17) 
the  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  water  outside,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows,  which  depict  nn  expansion  from  tho 
centre.  Notice  next  No.  18,  which  shows  tho  steam  out- 
aide  and  tho  water  in ;  here  tho  heat  is  contracted  to  the 
■centre,  being  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  action  in  the 


former  example.  You  will  thus  understand  that  with 
inside  condensation  a  gain  of  area  is  effected,  simply  due 
to  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  heat ;  they  expand  with 
the  water  outside  the  tube,  but  contract  with  the  reverse 
locality.  In  the  diagram  No.  19  I  havo  shown  the 
horizontal  action  of  condensation,  proving  clearly  that 
taper  tnbea  are  as  essential  in  surface  condensers  as  in 
marine  boilers. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  tho  groat  ques- 
tion of  friction,  and  in  so  doing  I  will  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  I  will  set  aside,  too,  the  cause  for  friction,  for 
that  I  think  you  all  know,  and  will  therefore  confine 
myself  to  tho  main  effect,  viz.,  the  heat  generated  and 
tho  power  absorbed.  I  think  the  generation  of  heat 
from  friction  is  due  to  electric  action,  and  tho  me- 
chanical effect  is  that  the  atoms  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
material  in  contact  are  disturbed,  and  are  actually  in 
motion  so  much  as  to  grate  against  each  other,  and 
thus  absorb  the  power  which  is  required  to  keep  up 
tho  speed  of  motion.  I  have  had  full  evidence  of  this 
with  heated  boarings,  for  by  strengthening  the  bolts,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  spring-water,  the  two  faces  were 
reduced  to  thoir  normal  condition.  I  therefore  per- 
mitted the  metal  to  expand,  or  the  atoms  to  be  released 
from  each  other,  and  tho  cold  water  absorbed  the  hoat 
caused  by  electric  action. 

Tho  friction  of  tho  working  surfaces  in  contact  with 
murine  engines  is  considerable  ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
often  set  aside,  as  unworthy  of  notice,  that  tho  lighter  the 
running  load  of  an  engine  is,  the  leas  the  friction  in- 
curred, and  the  inertia  to  be  overcome.  Now  there  ia  no 
mystery  in  this,  for  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  so  many 
pounds  weight  to  bo  overcome,  or  pushed  forward  and 
backward.  And  you  will,  I  know,  agree  with  me 
that  the  least  weight  of  material  having  a  retrograde 
motion,  the  lighter  can  the  piston-rod,  connecting-rod, 
and  cross-head  bo  formed.  Remember  that  evory  pound 
of  material  shifted  by  the  steam,  requires  an  equivalent 
amount  of  fuel,  and  if  you  reduce  the  former,  simul- 
taneously the  expenditure  of  the  latter  is  reduced  nlao. 
I  could  >extend  my  views  on  this  subject,  but  I  have 
others  of  equal  importance  to  lay  before  you,  and  I  have 
given  a  table  of  the  frictional  surfaces  of  marino  engines 
by  three  of  the  princi|tal  firms  in  London,  which  will  give 
you  more  bona-Jide  information  than  any  description  :— 


TABLE   OF  FRICTIONAL  SURFACES. 


r  of  Ctail. 


Hiram  Pistons  

Air-pump  Plitons  

Sic  Am  Pl*too  RikIs,  Staffing  Boxes 
Air-pump  Rods,  Stuffing  Boxes.... 

Slide  Valve*.  Ring*  and  Rods  

Guides  for  81  ids  Rods. 
Connecting  Rod  I'los., 
Guide  Blocks  ..... 
Crsnk  Pins  ..... 
Crank  Shaft 
Eccentric* 

Eccentric  Pltis  

Link  Block   


...... -••«•••••*•- 


9 

Messrs.  Penn's 
Trunk  Entrit.cs, 
MO  h.  p.  nominal. 

Messrs.  Maudslajr's 
Return-act  Iiik  Knglne, 
900  h.  p.  nominal. 

Messrs.  Humphreys' 
Direct  acting  Engine, 
400  h.  p.  nominal. 

Nature 
of 

Friction. 

Am  In  squsre  Inches. 

Area  In  square  Inches. 

Area  In  square  Inches. 

Sliding. 

48*4-8 

6659-3 

3884-3 

7536 

#  raa 

1104 

Sliding;. 

6330  84 

1639-6 

too 

Sliding;. 

354 

600 

30-3  -6 

Sliding. 

n648 

4344 

3633-53 

Sliding. 

144 

201-6 

400 

Sliding. 

396 

681 -C 

176 

Revolving. 

899 

7435 

Sliding. 

7li 

•638 

466  4 

Revolving. 

67S5 

349  S 

Revolving. 

714 

1038 

893 

Revolving. 

57 

110 

40 

Vibrating. 

48 

60 

73 

Vibrating. 

7S3"6 

T»8 

637 

Siding. 

Next  you  will  find  a  table  of  the  weights  of  the  per- 
manent load  of  marine  engines;  also  of  the  several 
details,  boilers,  4c;,  kindly  given  by  several  notable 
London  firms : — 

Weights  supplied  ft  Mp.ssrb.  Watts.— Dirxct 
Acttso  Ekoixbs,  976  h.  p.  actual. 

cwts.  qn.  lbs. 

Piston   19    2  26 

One  piston-rod   4    2  16 

i  and  guide-block    4   3  6 


err*,  qn.  lb*. 

Connecting-rod                                       10  0  21 

One  main  shaft  with  balance  weights            60  2  0 

One  slide  valve                                          9  0  0 

One  slide  valve-rod                                     0  1  0 

One  guide  or  cross-bar                                0  2  10 

One  link                                                  I  3  24 

Two  eccentrics  (2  0  18)  and  two  rods 

(6  2  lfi)                                              7  3  o 

3  3  4 
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cwta.  qrs.  lbs, 

Six  pieces  of  rods   1    3  16 

Water  in  condenser   0    0  0 

Two  plurigers  for  food  and  bilge  pumps. ...  1118 
One  turning  gear  wheel,  with  friction  clutch 

and  cone    45    0  0 

Screw  shafting   118    1  0 

Screw  propeller    43   2  0 

Two  engines  100  h.p.  (nominal)    767  2  154 

Condenser   245  2  0 

Propeller  and  apparatus   159  3  6 

Boiler   932  3  17 

Fittings   117  3  26$ 

Water    0  0  0 

Coal  boxes   168  2  17 

  32  3  2 

Weioht  ok  Macuixeby  and  Boilers,  1,380  h.  p. 

ACTUAL,  FITTED    IV   TUB    "  MARY "  AND  "  BoLIVAtt," 

Twi.v  Screws,  hy  Mbssbs.  Didobox. 

Tons.  cvts.  qn.  lbs. 

Two  pistons   0  19  2  0 

Two  piston-rods  and  goido-blocks  ....  0  9  1  20 

Two  connecting-rods   0  11  3  0 

One.  main  shaft  and  crank    1  4  3  0 

Two  slide  valves.   0  5  10 

Two       „       rods  with  pins,  ice  ..0  0  3  16 

Two  links    0  0  3  16 

Four  eccentrics  and  rods   0  8  1  0 

Two  pump-rods  und  pistons   0  1  1  0 

Water  in  condenser    1  5  0  0 

Feed  and  bilge  plungers  with  levers  . .  0  2  1  0 

Turning  wheel   9  10  2  0 

Screw  shafting   6  4  0  0 

Screw  propeller   1  8  2  0 

Total  weight  of  engines,  condensers,  and  propeller, 
63  tons ;  1,:<80  h.  p.  actual ;  total  weight  of  boiler,  fit- 
tings, and  water,  134  tons. 

Wbtohts  Supplied  mr  Messes.  Macdslat. — Return 
Action  Enotabb,  1,850  H.  p.  actual. 

tons.  cwta.  qri.  lbs. 

One  piston                                        3  10  0  3 

Two  piston-rods                                  2  4  13  3 

One  connecting-rod                               4  16  0  0 

One  main  shaft  and  crank                     17  11  0  0 

Two  slide  valves                                 2  14  2  0 

One  turning  wheel                              6  0  0  0 

Screw  propeller                                 23  0  0  0 

Total  weight  of  engines                     283  0  0  0 

„      „      boilers                       373  0  0  0 

„      „      mountings                  253  0  0  0 

„      „      propeller  and  shafting  114  0>  0  0 

„      „      water  in  boiler            190  0  0  0 

„      „      shafting  (screw)             62  0  0  0 

Wbiohts   Supplied    bt   Mksshs.  Rbjtnib,— Dirbct 
Actiko  En  ones,  1,900  h.  r.  actual. 

tons.  cwts.  qr».  lbs. 

One  piston   1  18  0  0 

T  wo  piston-rods,  cross-head,  and  guido- 

blocks   4  «  0  12 

Two  connecting-rods  ,. ..  2  19  0  4 

Two  slide  valvo  rods    1  16  2  14 

One  raitin  shaft  and  cranks,  and  four 

eccentrics    6  2  2  0 

Four  counter-balances  and  straps. .. .  8  2  0  9 

Two  air-pump  rods  . »   0  3  326 

One  propeller   5  8  0  14 

One  sh  ift  in  ditto   4  13  0  10 

Four  shafts   9  8  1  14 

One  feed  and  bilge  pumps   0  1  0  0 

One  turning  gear   0  4  326 

One  governor,  complete   0  8  3  16 

Total  weight  of  engines  and  boilers  27«  0  0  0 


Before  I  dismiss  this  section  I  must  notice  the  common 
error  of  the  day.  I  alludo  to  the  term  and  its  meaning 
—nominal  horse-power.  Now  let  us  see  what  aro  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  First,  n  fictitious 
pressure  of  steam,  or  much  below  what  will  be  actually 
used  ;  second,  a  fictitious  speed  of  piston,  estimated  from 
a  less  number  of  revolutions  of  the  crank-pin  than  is 
intended  in  practico ;  third,  a  wide  margin  in  relation  to 
the  heating-surface  of  the  boiler,  being  a  demonstration 
indeed  of  tho  proverb,  that  "  charity  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,"  so  that  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  heating-surface, 
the  nominal  horse-power  can  bo  made  to  look  small  by 
the  side  of  the  actual.  I  think,  theroforo,  we  should  deal 
with  the  facts,  and  not  with  nominal  conclusions,  for, 
after  all,  the  truth  must  decide  the  actual  result,  and 
therefore  why  go  outside,  when,  by  keeping  within  tho 
limit,  a  shorter  route  is  certain  ?  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  grate  and  heating-sui face  with  pressure,  of  steam;  and, 
deal  with  it  how  you  may,  it  comes  back  to  that,  so  that 
when  we  are  designing  our  boilers  and  engines,  tho 
actual  result  is  before  us,  and  we  treat  tho  nominal  ai  a 
toy  of  convenience.  That  the  word  nominal  is  con- 
ventional, commercially,  I  will  admit,  but  when  tho 
actual  horse- power  is  guaranteed  also,  I  cannot  see  the 
use  of  the  former,  unless  it  be,  as  I  said  before,  to  make 
tho  actual  result  look  larger  by  tho  sido  of  tho  nominal 
assumption. 

Section  C. 

The  screw  propellers  of  the  present  day  ma)'  be  con- 
sidered as  tho  common  Griffiths,  and  the  French,  or 
Mangin.  The  first,  as  the  late  Mr.  Roberts,  C.E.,  used 
to  say,  "  is  the  screw  in  its  natural  state ;  and  if  you  alter 
it,  it  isn't  a  screw ;"  that  gentleman  undoubtedly  was 
correct  in  the  main,  for  neither  the  Griffiths  nor  tho 
Mangin  types  are  real  screws  in  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  term;  they  are  the  result  of  stepping  outside  the 
truth  of  the  helical  line  to  indicate  the  faults  in  other 
quarters  if  possible.  Tho  Griffiths  screw  has  the  ex- 
tremity earned  forward  to  grasp  the  water ;  the  shape 
of  the  blade  is  irregular,  not  unlike  the  section  of  a  pear. 
The  "  Mangin"  production  has  two  pitches  connected 
at  the  centre  of  the  blade,  the  leading  pilch  being  loss 
than  the  trailing  or  following. 

Tho  principles  of  screw  propulsion  embrace  those  re- 
lating to  hydraulics  also,  so  that  in  proportioning  the 
screw  the  linos  of  the  hull  should  bo  considered.  Wo 
must  remember  that  tho  fore-body  of  the  hull  drags  the 
after-body  in  principle,  tho  former  pushes  tho  water  aside, 
and  the  latter  allows  it  to  return  to  its  usual  condition,  - 
which  is  termed  the  after-current.  Now  it  is  this 
disturbed  water  the  screw  revolves  in,  hence  I  think  wo 
want  a  little  better  acquaintance  than  at  present  with  the 
subject,  for  you  all  know  that,  although  two  ships'  pro- 
pellers and  engines  are  duplicates,  and  tried  side-by- 
sid'*,  the  results  of  speed  are  unequal,  although  the 
number  of  revolutions  are  identical;  for  example,  take 
our  two  armour-plat* m!  ships,  the  Worrier  and  Black 
Prince;  both  are  similar  in  design,  dimensions,  and 
power,  but  tho  Wafrior  steamed  at  the  rate  of  14-356 
knots  per  hour,  while  her  sister  only  attained  a  speed  of 
13*604  knots.  Next  the  ArehiUee ;  her  tonnage  has  an 
excess  of  82  tons  over  the  Warrior,  but  a  four-bladod 
Mangin  screw.  She  attained  14-322  knots,  or  nearly  as 
many  as  the  Warrior  with  her  two-bladed  Griffith's 
screw.  Tinning  from  the  single-screw  propulsion  to 
the  twin  type,  I  will  allude  to  the  Viper  and  Vixen,  also 
in  our  navy ;  both  arc  tho  samo  power,  within  seven 
horses  indicated,  but  tho  speeds  are  nearly  halt  a  knot 
difference,  the  Viper  running  9  06  knots  and  the  Vixen, 
9*475  knots  per  hour.  The  hails  are  nearly  duplicates, 
tho  difference  in  tho  tonnage  being  only  three,  tons. 
I  may  mention  that  there  was  no  difference  in  tho 
draughts,  Liken  as  a  mean — tho  Vixen  drew  one  inch 
more  aft  than  tho  Viper,  and  tho  reverse  forward. 

My  convictions  on  tho  subject  aro  that  it  is  tho 
friction  we  overlook,  and  my  opinion  on  this  is  confij 
by  the  very  slight  difference  comparatively  in 
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with  full  and  half-boiler  power.    I  will  take  the  Belfero- 
phoH  as  an  example.    With  full-boiler  power  sho  attainod 
a  speed  of  14  201  knots,  and  with  half-boiler  power 
12-164,  tho  re  volutions  being  72  and  64  respectively. 
So  that  it  ia  obvious  that  tho  friction  on  the  fore-body 
skin  must  be  increased  immensely  as  tho  speed  is  in- 
creased, but  not  in  any  direct  proportion  to  the  power 
required.    I  will  notice  next  tho  Viper.    At  full-boilor 
power  tho  indicated  horse-power  of  the  port  engine  was 
325*05,  making  9*06  knots;  with  half-boiler  power  tho 
same  engine  indicated  157'33,  with  a  speed  of  hull  of 
7%347,  the  revolutions  boing  104*5  and  8572  respectively. 
I  might  enumerate  dozens  of  such  examples  to  prove  tho 
requisition  of  noticing  tho  skin  friction  in  tho  calculation 
for  the  requisite  sizo  of  tho  screw  and  proportionate 
power  of  tho  engine.    Professor  Rinkine,  in  his  excel- 
lent work,  "  Rules  and  Tables,"  state*  first,  "  Given  tho 
intended  greatest  speed  of  a  ship  in  knots,  to  find  the 
least  length  of  the  after-body  necessary  in  order  that  the 
resistance  may  not  increase  faster  than  tho  square  of  the 
•speed— take  three-eighths  of  the  square  of  the  speed  in 
knots  for  the  length  in  feet"  (Scott  Russell's  rule). 
Secondly.  To  find  the  greatest  speed  in  knots  suited  to  a 
given  length  of  after-body  in  feet,  take  the  square  root 
of  2|  times  tho  length.    Thirdly.  For  an  approximate 
value  of  the  rosistanco  in  woll-designod  steamers  with 
clean  painted  bottoms,  multiply  tho  square  of  the  speed 
in  knots  by  tho  square  of  the  cube  root  of  tho  displace- 
ment in  tons,  but  this  resistance  may  vary  from  '8  to 
1-5  of  that  given  by  the  preceding  calculation. 

In  relation  to  the  effective  horse-power  expended  in 
propelling  tho  vessel  at  a  given  speed,  multiply  tho 
resistance  of  the  hull  by  the  speed  in  knots,  ana  divide 
the  product  by  326  ;  but  more  often,  tho  Professor  states, 
200  is  used  as  the  divisor. 

I  know  of  no  formula  at  present  that  gives  as  a  lucid 
idea  of  tho  correct  area  for  the  blades  of  the  screw  pro- 
portionate to  the  forward  form  of  the  hull  and  the  fric- 
tion incurred.  But  I  blamo  no  one,  for  I  have  often 
tried  the  experiment,  and  fttiled.  I  believe  the  general 
practice  is,  as  my  own,  to  improve  from  the  failure  of 
previous  productions  ;  wo  cut  off  a  corner  of  the  blade 
©r  alter  its  pitch,  or  reduce  the  radius,  ns  much  to  suit 
our  tastes  or  experience  ns  the  knowledge  we  havo  of 
the  future  result.  Of  course  the  radius  of  the  blade's 
edge,  its  width,  its  angle  or  pitch,  and  length  on  the 
line  of  keel,  settles  tho  area  of  tho  surface  ;  but  wo  re- 
quire rather  what  that  area  should  be  beforehand  for 
the  purpose  required. 

Next,  with  reference  to  the  diameter  of  the  screw,  some 
authorities  state,  "  make  it  as  large  as  you  can,"  inferring 
that  tho  lower  half  of  the  circle  described  by  the  screw 
is  moro  effectual  than  the  upper,  which  undoubtedly  it 
is,  duo  to  tho  density  of  the  water.  If  wo  want  a  proof 
of  this  wo  have  only  to  consider  that  tho  currents  caused 
by  the  hull  are  more  disturbed  at  tho  surface  or  line  of 
flotation  than  below  it,  therefore  the  deeper  tho  screw  is 
immersed,  the  more  powerful  agent  it  becomes.  It  is  for 
this  reason  I  have  always  advocated  twin-screws ;  but 
before  I  enter  on  tho  subject,  permit  me  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  tho  originators  of  the  svstem.  I  allude  to  the 
late  Mr.  O.  Rennio  and  Mr.  Roberts'.  Both  have  passed 
from  us,  but  are  not  forgotten ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  mo  that  it  is  to  them  wo  owe  tho  root  of  twin- 
screw  propulsion,  which  has  been  Bince  so  ably  matured 
by  Capt.  T.  E.  Syroonds,  R.N.,  and  the  Messrs.  Dudgeon. 
The  former  gentleman  has  been  tho  principal  exponent 
of  the  system  for  ships  of  war,  and  merchant  vessels 
also,  since  the  year  1862.  He  has  also  lately  invented  a 
novel  mode  of  lifting  twin-screws.  Messrs.  Dudgeon 
have  brought  the  matter  at  issue  to  its  present  state  by 
their  bold  but  practical  manner  of  treating  tho  subject, 
their  ships  and  engines  taking  the  position  of  successful 
productions. 

Now,  with  two  screws  in  the  place  of  one,  wo  have  a 
sub-division  of  the  force  applied.  Taking  the  midship 
section  of  tho  hull  as  the  transverse  area  of  the 


anco,  what  is  the  most  correet  position  for  tho  two 
screws  ?  The  answer,  in  accordance  with  natural  laws, 
seem  to  mo  to  be,  the  centre  of  tho  areas  divided  by 
the  centre  lino  of  the  hull.  For  this  reason,  I  think 
the  typo  of  tho  engine  should  not  settle  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  tho  screw  shafts,  but 
rather  that  tho  latter  distance  is  duo  to  the  the  form 
of  the  hull,  so  that  each  screw  shall  bo  located  centrally 
of  the  area  it  is  propelling.  Those  who  arc  strong  ad  vocatos 
of  tho  advantages  of  twin-screws  for  steering  purposes, 
will  naturally  ignore  my  opinion,  but  in  so  doing  will 
they  not  sacrifice  tho  correct  position  for  tho  centres  of 
propulsion.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  hull  will 
bo  propelled  at  a  higher  speed  when  the  screws  are  in 
the  position  I  havo  advocated  than  otherwise,  and  the 
manoeuvring  powers  will  be  but  little  if  at  all  impaired 
to  that  if  the  screws  were  wider  apart. 

To  enablo  you  to  appreciate  tho  intrinsic  value  of 
twin-screw  propulsion,  I  direct  your  attention  to  tho 
diagram  No.  1,  where  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  probablo  action  of  tho  screw  when  turning  from  tho 
hull  or  towards  it.  The  principles  I  believe  to  bo  thus  : 
— The  screw  is  working  in  disturbed  water,  caused  by 
tho  progress  of  the  hull,  and  the  least  amount  of  dis- 
turbance added  by  the  motion  of  the  scrow  tho  greater 
propelling  effect  is  certain.  When  the  screw  is  turning 
towards  the  hull  the  water  is  dashed  against  it,  and  thus 
additional  disturbance  and  skin  friction  are  ensured. 

When  I  state  this,  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
screw  is  advancing ;  but,  is  not  the  hull  also  ? — so  that 
the  disturbance  is  a  eontiouation  with  the  passage  of  the 
hull.  The  water  agitated  by  the  inward  revolution  of 
the  screw,  is  not  only  dashed  against  the  hull,  but  is 
forced  between  tho  centre  lino  of  motion  before  the  scrow 
has  left  it. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  screw  turning  from  tho  hull, 
the  difference  in  the  effect  is  evident ;  tho  fluid  above  tho 
centre  line  of  motion  is  forced  from  tho  hull,  and,  being 
lighter  in  density  than  the  volume  below,  ascends,  at  an 
incline  to  the  surface  or  line  of  flotation ;  it  has  per- 
formed  its  duty  and  departs  from  it,  to  make  room  for 
the  new  current,  without  adding  any  skin  friction 
to  tho  hull.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  gravity  or  density  of  tho  various 
currents  the  screw  revolves  in,  and  the  quicker  and 
easier  the  screw  revolves,  the  more  power  it  devolopes. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  question  of  speed,  also  proportionate 
to  the  pitch  and  depth  of  immersion,  so  that,  in  deducing 
the  proportions  of  tho  screw,  all  these  natural  facts 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Tho  action  of  tho  currents, 
at  right  angles  with  those  I  have  just  adverted  to,  is 
shown  by  tho  diagram  No.  2.  The  surfaco  current 
nearest  the  hull  must  be  in  contact  with  it ;  but  those 
beyond  gradually  diverge  outwards,  which  is  my  con- 
cluding proof  that  the  propeller  should  turn  outwards  also. 

I  might  havo  entered  moro  into  tho  details  of  all  tho 
matters  I  have  this  evening  brought  to  your  notice,  but 
as  I  value  your  opinions,  so  do  I  now  think  the  time  has 
arrived  for  mo  to  relinquish  my  claim  on  your  patience, 
and  solicit  you  to  discuss  my  paper  as  you  may  think 
appropriate. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Johw  C.  Wilson  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
paper  had  not  touched  upon  the  principles  which  ou^ht 
to  govern  the  construction  of  marine  boilers.  All  the 
questions  about  combustion  of  the  fuel,  the  size  of  the 
furnace,  shape  of  the  flue,  size,  proportion,  and  length  of 
tho  pipes,  were  the  mere  a  b  c  of  the  matter.  The  vital 
principle  was,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  thorough  circula- 
tion of  the  water  over  the  heated  surface  of  the  boiler, 
and-thore  was  moro  effect  to  be  gained  by  that  than  by 
any  other  detail  or  mode  of  construction.  vS  hen  the 
heat  was  applied  to  an  iron  plate  it  was  at  once  con- 
veyed to  the  water  in  connection  with  it,  and  if  there 
'  were  no  circulation  the  steam  was  generated,  and  re- 
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mained  a  oertein  timo  in  that  position,  which  it  ought 
not  to  do.    What  wa«  wanted  waa,  that  aa  soon  aa  the 

heat  was  conveyed  to  the  water,  converting  it  into  steam, 
that  steam  Rhould  at  once  be  conveyed  into  the  steam 
chamber,  and  that  a  fresh  portion  of  water  should  imme- 
diately come  in  contact  with  the  heated  plate.  When 
tho  stoam  Mas  formed  on  the  surface  or  the  plate,  it 
had  to  pass  through  a  large  body  of  water  before  it 
emergen  into  the  stoam  space,  and  tho  result  was  what 
was  called  boiling,  a  process  which  was  not  at  all 
wanted  in  a  boiler  for  a  steam  engine.  Mr.  Burgh 
showed  a  certain  plan  of  passing  the  steam  through 
perforated  plates,  by  which  priming  would  bo  pro- 
vented,  but  did  not  state  tho  reasons  why  it  was  so. 
When  any  valve  waa  opened,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
pressure,  the  steam  rushed  out,  carrying  the  water  with 
it,  but  by  causing  the  steam  to  pass  through  narrow 
npnrtures,  the  steam  escaped  more  slowly.  Me,  there- 
fore, considered  that  their  attention  ought  to  be  prin- 
cipally directed,  in  all  boilers,  to  get  a  rapid  circulation 
of  tho  wntor  over  the  heated  surfaces  of  the  boiler,  and 
to  accomplish  that,  if  possible,  by  natural  means,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  special  machinery. 

Mr.  Youno  agreed  with  the  List  speaker  as  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  up  a  circulation  in  the  water.  It 
would  bo  a  good  thing  if  they  did  away  with  the  idea  of 
steam  and  boiling,  and  viewed  the  engine  simply  us  an 
upparatus  for  getting  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  from 
the  fuel  and  applying  it  to  tho  point  whore  it  was  to  bo 
utilised,  via.,  tho  crank  shaft.  Thero  were  two  great 
causes  of  waste  in  steam  engines— imperfect  combustion 
to  generate  the  steam,  and  improper  use  of  the  steam 
when  it  waa  produced.  As  far  as  he  had  been  ablo  to 
follow  Mr.  Burgh,  he  believed  that 
pretty  nearly  at  the  theoretic  truth 

Mr.  Burgh  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  Mr.  Wilson 
was  inaccurate  in  his  view  of  the  cause  of  priming.  In 
his  plan  the  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  were 
much  larger  in  the  aggregate  than  in  the  ordinary  plan, 
but  the  reason  of  the  pruning  was  that  the  tendency  of 
the  water  was  to  follow  the  steam. 

The  Chairman  said  that  one  feature  in  the  paper 
which  had  struck  him  was  tho  importance  which  the 
writer  attached  to  perfect  combustion,  for  which  purpose 
he  proposed  a  large  combustion-chamber,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  He  believed  a  plan  had  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wye  Williams  for  introducing  small  jets  of  air, 
so  ns  to  afford  oxygen  to  the  fire. 

Mr.  Bcroh  drew  a  figure  on  the  board  to  represent 
the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams,  one  feature  of  which 
was  a  very  large  combustion-chamber. 

The  Chairman  said  the  principal  feature  he  remem- 
bered in  Mr.  Williams'  plan  was  the  adoption  of  a  large 
number  of  small  holes  or  wire  gauze,  which,  when 
opened,  insured  perfect  combustion,  but  when  closed  the 
combustion  was  slower  and  more  perfect.  As  in  burning 
ordinary  gas  the  hydrogen  was  ejected  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, whence  it  drew  the  oxygen  to  support  combustion, 
so  in  this  plan  the  air  containing  tho  oxygen  was  in- 
jected into  the  mass  of  burning  hydrogen.  He  knew  of 
instances  where  it  had  answered  admirably. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson  illustrated  his  view  of  the  cause  of 
priming  by  a  diagram,  in  order  to  remove  what  he  be- 
lieved waa  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Burgh. 
In  an  ordinary  boiler  there  was  no  circulation  whatever, 
the  steam  being  formed  on  tho  under  surface  next  the 
fire  under  pressure,  and  when  a  valve  was  opened  the 


of  the  steam  towards  the  opening  carried  the  water 
■with  it.  In  a  marine  boiler  the  principle  was  the  same ; 
the  steam  accumulated  over  the  surface  of  all  the  tubes, 
and  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  or  an  opening 
made,  it  rushod  towards  it,  carrying  the  water  with  it. 
If  tho  valvo  wore  opened  gradually  the  objection  was  re- 
moved, because  the  pressure  was  not  at  once  taken  off. 

The  Chairman  said  tho  fact  wub  that  if  stoam  were 
allowed  to  acquire  velocity,  it  carried  the  water  with  it, 
but  i 


Mr.  Varlbt,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  utiliz- 
ing all  the  heat  given  off  from  the  fuel,  mentioned  one 
or  two  kinds  of  boilers  in  which,  by  means  of  small 
conical  projections,  a  greater  heating  surface  was  pre- 
sented to  the  water. 

Mr.  Tbclon  said  he  had  been  somewhat  disappointed 
in  the  paper,  which  purported  by  its  title  to  point  out 
the  principles  that  should  govern  the  future  development 
of  marine  boilers,  engines,  and  screw  propellers,  whereas 
it  was  principally  confined  to  a  description  of  their  present 
state.  True,  one  point  was  incidentally  stated  as  the 
direction  in  which  improvement  should  take  place,  and 
that  was  to  make  furnaces  which  should  ensure  slow 
combustion  ;  all  who  knew  anything  of  tho  subject  wore 
aware  that  in  proportion  as  the  fuel  was  consumed  at 
leisure  (so  to  speak),  the  greater  would  be  the  effect  from 
a  given  quantity  of  fuel.  In  marine  boilers,  however, 
from  various  circumstances,  they  had  to  solvo  tho  pro- 
blem of  getting  tho  greatest  possible  offect  in  the  smallest 
space,  and  it  was  in  this  direction,  he  believed,  that  they 
must  look  for  improvement.  They  must  remember  that 
in  marine  boilers  there  was  not  the  opportunity  for  almost 
unlimited  tire  spuoe  as  in  land  boilers.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Wilson  as  to  the  cause  of  priming,  which  was  some- 
what similar  to  the  f  amiliar  instance  of  drawing  tho  cork 
of  a  soda  water  bottle. 

Mr.  Prahsall  said  that  he  had  an  opportunity,  a  few 
days  after  the  action  between  the  Keanage  and  tho 
Alab'tm'i,  of  inspecting  tho  former  vessel,  the  boilers  of 
which  seemed  to  be  made  on  a  different  principle  to  any 
ho  had  seen  in  England.  The  tubes  wore  vertical  in- 
stead of  horizontal,  and  the  fire  was  outside  instead  of 
inside  them,  and,  as  one  consequence  of  that,  there  was 
a  large  chamber  or  firebox.  The  American  engineers 
said  they  went  on  tho  same  principle  as  the  English 
of  a  large  heating  surface,  but  they  reckoned  that  tho 
outside  of  a  tube  was  larger  than  the  inside.  They  also 
considered  that,  amongst  other  practical  advantages,  the 
tubes  were  much  more  easily  cleansed. 

Mr.  Yocno  said  that  this  kind  of  boiler,  known  as 
Martin's  boiler,  was  the  invention  of  Earl  Dundonald, 
and  had  been  used  in  a  great  many  English  ships,  tho 
ChmtieUer  amongst  others.  He  did  not  know  why  thoy 
had  not  been  more  generally  adopted. 

Mr.  Girdwood  said  the  main  point  to  be  gained  was  a 
largo  number  of  lbs.  of  fuel  consumed  per  square  foot 
of  fire-grate.  The  boiler  occupied  a  certain  space,  and 
on  the  question  of  whether  171bs.,  or  301bs.,  or  401bs.  of 
coal  per  foot  of  fire-grate  was  consumed  depended  tho 
results  that  tho  boiler  would  yield.  The  plan  for  pre- 
venting priming,  which  had  been  described  hy  Mr. 
Burgh,  scorned  very  reasonablo;  and,  with  171bs.  or 
lhlbs.  of  coal  per  foot  of  grate,  would,  no  doubt, 
answer  very  well,  but  with  301b*.  or  40ibs.  it  would  be 
perfectly  useless,  for  the  water  was  converted  into 
steam  so  quickly,  and  in  so  small  a  space,  that  it  was 
forced  forward  into  the  engine. 

Admiral  Ommanney  said  that  in  vessels  of  war,  the 
great  point  was  to  keep  the  boilers  below  the  water-line, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot;  he 
should  like  to  know  if  this  were  so  in  in  the  Keartage. 

Mr.  Pkarsaxj.  said  he  understood  that  the  boilers 
were  protected  by  coal  bunkers  in  tho  usual  way,  and 
by  having  chain  cables  passed  up  and  down  on  either 
side. 

Mr.  Girdwood  remarked  that  in  some  boilers  he  had 
had  to  do  with,  they  had  obtained  from  300  to  400  horse- 
power by  the  consumption  of  17  lbs.  of  coal  per  square 
foot,  and  4  J  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse-power,  and  in  the  same 
boilers  with  the  consumption  of  301bs.  of  coal  per  foot, 
it  had  been  at  the  rate  of  7Jlbs.  per  horse-power,  and  by 
this  they  obtained  more  than  double  the  power. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  the  question  of  putting 
tho  fire  inside  or  outside  of  the  tubes  had  been  well  con- 
sidered in  this  country,  and  there  were  probably  socio 
good  reasons  why  the  former  plan  was  universally  adopted. 
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Mr.  Hancocx  thought  one  of  the  great  objections  to 
having;  the  water  inside  of  the  tabes,  and  the  fire  out- 
side, wrns,  that  there  was  each  small  water  space,  and  in 
case  of  failure  of  the  feed-pump,  the  water  so  noon 
fell  below  the  proper  level.    Besides,  there  would  be 
much  in  ore  effect  from  the  inside  of  the  tubes  being  at  an 
exceedingly  high  temperature,  and  having  the  larger 
surface  of  the  outside  to  radiate  from,  than  if  the  reverse 
were  the  case.    There  was  also  groat  difficulty  in  clean- 
ing  the  tubes   when   they   got  coated    inside  by 
deposit  from  the  water.    He  agreed  with  Mr.  Burgh  in 
his  views  as  to  priming,  but  there  wore  two  different  ■ 
cause*  producing  the  same  result.   There  was,  first,  the 
priming  which  arose  from  tho  sudden  opening  of  a  valve,  j 
and  secondly,  that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  : 
uniform  working  of  the  boiler,  and  this  latter  arose  from  ; 
there  not  being-  sufficient  steam  space.     In  a  stationary 
boiler  that  could  be  obviated  by  having  the  steam  space 
larger,  but  in  marine  boilers  there  was  not  tho  same  op- 
portunity, and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Burgh  that  the  most 
reasonable  way  of  preventing  this  priming  was  by  draw- 
ing the  steam  from  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  in  fact, 
frora  every  portion  of  tho  boiler  rather  than  from  one 
opening  of  perhaps  12  inches  diameter.    Ho  did  not 
quite  catch  what  Mr.  Burgh  said  as  to  incrustation, 
which  was  a  very  important  subject.     The  matter 
deposited    generally    consisted    of    carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  conducting  power  of  such  a 
deposit  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  iron.    Ho  believed 
the  only  effectual  remedy  was  surface  condensation,  and 
if  the  injurious  effect  of  tiw  acid  with  which  tho  water 
was  charged,  from  contact  with  the  grease,  &c,  in  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder,  could  be  prevented  by  the  uso  of 
some  composition,  or  by  tho  admixture  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  sea- water,  then  a  great  point  indeed  would  be 
gnined. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  there  was  one  important 
practical  question  which  had  not  been  touched  upon,  viz., 
the  mode  of  feeding  the  furnaces.  A  few  days  ago  ho 
had  seen  a  plan,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lcrmit,  for  feeding 
furnace- fires  from  the  bottom  by  means  of  an  Archime- 
di ■•an  screw,  which  produced  tho  most  perfect  combustion. 
The  same  method  had  been  used  for  some  timo  with  great 
success  in  domestic  fireplaces  and  kitchen-ranges. 

Mr.  X.  P.  Burgh,  in  reply  to  the  observations  made 
in  the  discussion,  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Wilson,  that  ho 
(Mr.  Burgh)  considered  that  gentleman's  ideas  of  priming 
were  decidedly  erroneous  in  relation  to  marine  boilers, 
for  usually  the  tubes  and  fire-boxes  were  arranged  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  tho  circulation  of  tho  water,  as  I 
shown  by  tho  diagram  No.  1,  in  Section  A.,  and  thus 
the  fault  which  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  scarcely  existed 
in  practice.  Tho  arrangement  of  tho  hollow  perforated 
chamber  at  tho  roof  of  the  boiler,  alluded  to  iu  the  paper, 
obviated  also  any  of  tho  evils  from  priming  beyond  tho 
bcoler,  so  that  tho  water  could  not  follow  the  steam 
under  any  circumstances  to  an  injurious  extent,  if  at 
all.  Another  gentleman  alluded  to  the  sudden  exit  of 
tho  contents  of  a  soda  water  bottlo  when  the  cork 
wajs  withdrawn,  as  tho  best  illustration  of  tho  cause 
of  priming.  Mr.  Burgh  considered  thero  was  not 
the  least  analogy  between  the  two.  He  believed  that 
Mr.  Varlcy  was  in  error  with  regard  to  projections  on 
the  plate  conducting  tho  heat  more  readily,  because 
the  reverse  was  tho  case,  and,  in  fact,  the  thinner  the 
plate,  so  long  as  it  was  strong  enough,  the  less  it  became 
burned.  Another  gentleman  had  objected  thnt  ho  had 
not  alluded  to  principles,  but  he  thought  ho  had  alluded 
to  tho  principles  generally  admitted  by  engineers,  and  as 
an  engineer  he  could  not  do  otherwiso.  As  to  slow  com- 
bustion, it  was  perfectly  plain  that  if  there  were  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  in  the  fuel,  sufficient  timenmst  be  allowed 
fur  it  to  bo  extracted,  or  there  would  be  a  loss.  He  could 
not  imagine  how  it  could  be  supposed  that  tubes,  placed 
as  thickly  together  as  they  would  go,  could  bo  cleaned 
more  easily  outside  than  in.  The  best  mode  of  keeping 
i  a  very  important  subject,  and  tho  plan 


he  advocated  was  to  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  sea  water 
with  tho  condensed  water,  thus  forming  a  thin  coating 
on  the  interior,  which  prevented  any  galvanic  action. 
It  was  possible  to  eo  regulate  the  quantity  of  sea  water 
admitted  aa  to  make  this  scale  of  deposit  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible. As  to  feeding  the  boiler,  he  thought  if  the  Chair- 
man were  at  sea  ho  would  say  lot  the  mode  be  as  simple 
;is  possible,  because  if  it  got  out  of  order  they  would  be 
in  an  awkward  position.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed 
disappointment  that  there  had  not  been  a  more  animated 
and  detailed  discussion. 

The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  Burgh  need  not  be  dis- 
appointed, because  the  reason  so  little  had  been  said 
probably  was  that  most  of  the  audience  agreed  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  paper.  Moreover,  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  paper  were  those  which 
had  been  omitted  in  reading,  viz.,  the  tables,  which 
could  not  bo  made  intelligiblo  ontlly  to  a  general 
audience.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two  points  upon 
which,  perhaps,  more  might  have  been  said  ;  for  instance, 
on  the  question  of  superheated  steam,  in  which  the 
Americans  certainly  had  taught  us  a  great  deal.  Then 
there  was  the  question  of  superheating  water,  bringing 
it  almost  to  a  white  heat,  so  that  it  could  be  flashed  into 
steam  instantaneously.  This  he  had  seen,  when  quite  a 
youth,  adopted  by  Perkins.  Tho  condition  of  water  as  a 
meansof  absorbing  heat.and  thofacility  with  which  itcould 
be  managed  compared  with  steam,  rendered  this  question 
of  groat  importance, and  he  behaved  it  was  in  thnt  direction 
that  progress  must  be  looked  for.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
terest ing  subject  practically  was  that  of  slow  combustion, 
as  affected  by  the  proportions  of  the  combustion-chamber 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  fire-grate.  Although 
theoretically  the  principles  were  well  understood,  yet  in 
practice  the  various  conditions  under  which  furnaces  had 
to  be  constructed  would  always  render  it  difficult  to  en- 
sure perfect  combustion,  but  he  supposed  everyone  would 
agree  that  slow  combustion  was  tho  main  requisite.  If  tho 
fuel  could  be  introduced  (as  he  had  before  observed  J  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fire,  so  that  all  tho  products  should  pass 
upwards  through  tho  fire,  it  would  be  a  great  end  gained. 
The  only  question  would  bo  whether  the  apparatus, 
which  in  his  own  experience  answered  perfectly  well 
for  kitchen  and  other  grates,  might  not,  perhaps,  bo  too 
cumbersome  in  the  much  larger  form  necessary  for  steam- 
boilers.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  on  the  valuable 
nature  of  tho  paper,  some  portions  of  which  would  pro- 
bably become  standards  of  reference,  and  he  was  sure  tho 
meeting  would  feel  that  tho  author  was  well  entitled  to 
their  warmest  thanks. 

A  vote  of  thankn  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Burgh,  and 
duly  acknowledged 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  some  working  models 
of  marine  engines,  sectional  and  complete,  kindly  lent  by 
Messre.  Maudslay,  Sons,  and  Field,  the  Thames  Iron- 
works Company,  Messrs.  Dudgeon,  and  Captain  T. 
Symonds,  R.N. ;  as  well  as  by  a  steam-engine  indicator 
from  Messrs.  Elliott,  Brothers.  A  large  working  model 
of  the  valve-link  motion  was  alBO  shown. 


cfint  Iris. 


South  Keksinoton  Museum. — Great  changes  are  im- 
pending over  this  Museum.  The  iron  portion  of  tho 
building,  which  gave  to  the  structure  the  name  of 
♦'Tho  Brompton  Boilers,"  is  about  to  be  removed,  and 
again  set  up  on  a  site,  already  designated,  at  Bethnal- 
green,  there  to  form  an  auxiliary  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  for  the  East  of  London.  The  sum  of  £5,000  was 
voted  last  session  by  Parliament  "on  account"  of  a 
total  estimate  of  £20,000,  to  defray  tho  cost  of  this 
auxiliary  museum  for  East  London.  The  entrance  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  now  brought  mar- 
the  centre  of  tho  permanent  structure. 
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new  permanent  buildings  at  Kensington,  on  account 
of  which  the  grant  of  £32,500  was  made  last  session, 
continue  in  steady  progress.  The  decorations  of  tho 
portions  already  erected  possess  novelties  as  striking 
as  tho  courts  hitherto  opened  to  tho  public.  Various 
artists  were  invited  to  give  their  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  the  ornamentation  of  the  lecturo  theatre  and 
tho  buildings  connected  therewith.  The  decorations 
of  tho  refreshment  rooms,  commenced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  have  been,  since  his  death,  en- 
trusted to  his  pupils,  Messrs.  Qamblo  and  Townroe,  to 
whom  arc  also  delegated  the  ornamentation  of  the  corri- 
dors and  the  lecture  theatre.  The  firm  of  Morris,  Marshall, 
and  Co.,  known  for  revivals  of  ancient  processes  and  for 
efforts  to  bring  art  into  novel  relations  to  domestic  uses, 
has  been  occupied  in  the  adorning  of  the  dining  room. 
Mr.  Poynter,  the  young  artist  who  became  conspicuous 
in  tho  last  Royal  Academy  by  his  large  picture,  "  The 
Israelites  in  Egypt,"  has  also  been  engaged  upon  these 
now  buildings.  Other  of  the  mural  decorations  are  from 
tho  designs  of  Mr.  Moody ;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  8cott,  a  poet 
as  well  as  an  artist,  has  given  drawings  for  the  stair- 
cases leading  to  tho  lecture  theatre.  The  external  archi- 
tecture of  tho  principal  quadrangle  has  for  some  time 
been  open  to  view.  Mr.  Townroe  has  furnished  tho  I 
designs  for  the  mosaic  work,  in  terra  cotta  tessera), 
for  tho  lunettes,  panels,  and  pediments  in  tho  front 
of  tho  building.  For  the  present,  the  collection  of 
naval  models,  transferred  some  time  since  from 
Somerset-houso  to  Kensington  for  the  use  of  tho 
students  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  has  been 
re-arranged  over  tho  southern  arcades  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  There,  also,  in  the 
interim,  are  located  the  collection  of  animal  products, 
and  the  Museum  of  Construction.  These  several  collec- 
tions are  now  open  to  all  visitors,  subject  to  the  same 
regidations  as  the  central  museum.  The  entrance  is 
from  tho  Exhibition-road,  by  the  access  to  the  recent 
National  Portrait  Galleries.  To  the  abov  o  new  develop- 
ments must  be  added  the  rise  of  tho  building  for  the 
Schools  of  Naval  Architecture  and  of  Science  in  the 
Exhibition  and  Cromwell  roads.  The  architecture  and 
decorative  details  of  the  western  facade  of  these  schools 
will  be  similar  to  the  stylo  of  tho  principal  quadrangle. 
These  schools  will  comprise  spaciouB  class-rooms,  pro- 
fessors'-rooms,  chemical  and  metallurgical  laboratories, 
libraries,  specimen  museum,  together  with  a  central 
lecture-room.  The  general  plan  of  tho  new  buildings, 
as  finally  revised  by  Captain  Fowke,  and  now  in  part 
erected,  was  published  m  tho  report  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  last  year.  In  that  report  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  outside  decorations  will  bo  executed  in  flat 
tertiary  tints ;  tboso  in  hand  are  limited  to  the  colours  of 
ochre,  brown,  and  black ;  and  it  is  believed  they  will  be 
as  imperishable  as  the  best  brickwork,  and  not  likely  to 
be  degraded  by  tho  dirt  in  the  atmosphere,  which  it  is 
certain  that  glass  mosaics,  with  their  comparatively 
rough  surfaces,  would  be."  The  relict  of  the  late  I>r. 
Woollaston  has  just  presented  to  the  art  library  of  this 
museum  a  valuable  series  of  drawings  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mosaics  to  be  found  in  Spain,  France,  Pompeii, 
Prussia,  Halicarnassus,  Switzerland,  Rome,  and  Italy 
generally,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  and  also  in  various 
counties  of  England,  which  had  been  executed  for  Dr. 
Woollaston. 


glanufwtum. 


Sn.it  Manufacttrb  m  Italy.— At  one  timo  Italy  had 
almost  the  complete  monopoly  for  the  production  of 
silk,  and  tho  cities  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
Venice  supplied  the  wholo  of  Europe  with  silk  goods,  and 
derived  great  riches  from  the  trade.  The  silk  industry 
very  soon  spread  into  other  countries,  and  there  now 
remains  to  Italy  but  the  supremacy  in  the  production  of 


Europe  have  not  been  able  to  equal  in  quality.  Before 
tho  spread  of  the  disease  among  the  silkworms  the  annual 
production  of  raw  silk  in  Italy,  exclusive  of  the  Venetian 
provinces,  amounted  to  £6,705,720  sterling.  In  1863,  the 
production  of  cocoons  was  508,222  cwt.,  to  tho  value  of 
£4,200,000,  with  the  expense  of  about  £960,000  for 
grains.  In  1864,  the  production  of  cocoons  in  Italy,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Venetian  provinces,  was  only  222, 126  cwt., 
of  the  value  of  £2,480,000  j  and  in  1865,  tho  production 
was  222,020  cwt.,  amounting  to  the  value  of  £2,860,000. 
The  number  of  reeling  establishments  in  Italy  are 
5,519,  of  which  394  aro  worked  by  steam,  and  produce 
about  40,000  cwt.  of  reeled  raw  silk,  to  tho  value  of 
£5,264,422 ;  on  this  amount  it  may  bo  presumed  that 
about  £980,000  aro  tho  profits  for  the  proprietors  of  the 
reeling  establishments,  not  taking  into  consideration 
tho  waste  (floss),  which  may  be  estimated  ut  £210,000. 
Tho  throwing-mills  vield  about  2,719,336  lbs.  of  tram 
and  3,268,533  lbs.  oi  organzine,  amounting  to  tho  value 
of  £7,860,000.  Tho  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs  is  limited 
to  plain  goods,  which  aro  carried  on  in  260  manufac- 
tories, giving  omploymont  to  about  20,000  persons  of 
various  tradrs.  The  most  important  manufactories  are 
those  of  Como  and  Gonoa,  whilst  from  England  and 
Franco  silk  stuffs  were  imported  into  Italy,  in  1863,  to  tho 
amount  of  £859,920  ;  in  1864,  to  the  value  of  £812,320  ; 
and  in  1865,  for  £805,360. 


CContmtrtf;. 

Iuibh  Butter. — The  following  appeared  in  the  Time* 
of  November  20th  : — "Tho  butter  reform  movement  is 
progressing  steadily  in  tho  south  of  Ireland.  Tho 
farmers  seem  generally  alive  to  the  necessity  of  retriev- 
ing their  character  in  the  English  markets,  and  are  re- 
ceiving in  a  docile  spirit  any  practical  suggestions  which 
aro  offered  to  them.  On  Saturday,  November  16th,  a 
numerous  meeting  was  held  ut  Bandon,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  tho  Earl  of  Bandon,  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  firkin  butter  market  in  that  town.  Mr. 
Shea  exhibited  an  improved  firkin,  which  he  stated  had 
elicited  tho  approval  of  English  merchants  to  whom  ho 
had  shown  it.  The  size  was  much  smaller  than  the 
firkin  previously  in  use,  and  it  was  more  suitable  for 
shopkeepers  and  housekeepers  in  England.  It  was 
wider  at  tho  bottom  than  at  the  top,  so  that  it  could  be 
more  easily  cleaned,  and  could  not  be  rolled  about  as  tho 
present  firkins  are,  in  consequence  of  which  they  accumu- 
late dirt.  He  recommended  a  mild  cure,  and  complained 
that  Cork  market  was  not  an  open  one,  where  any  person 
could  buy  or  sell,  but  was  Bubjcct  to  regulations  made  by 
a  self-constituted  body,  called  tho  committeo  of  mer- 
chants. Tho  farmer  who  sent  in  his  butter  was  obliged 
to  hand  it  over  to  them,  and  had  no  voice  in  fixing  tho 
price.  He  mentioned  other  facts,  to  show  that  tho 
farmer  laboured  under  peculiar  disadvantages  in  sending 
his  butter  to  the  Cork  market.  He  therefore  advocated 
tho  establishment  of  a  permanent  butter  market^  in 
Bandon,  and  recommended  that  the  farmers  should  bring 
their  butter  in  packages  of  14lhs.  instead  of  in  rolls,  as 
at  present.  Mr.  Sullivan  observed,  that  when  butter 
was  selling  at  20d.  in  London,  and  only  8d.  or  lOd.  in 
Bandon,  there  must  bo  something  wrong.  A  committee 
was  finally  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and  report 
to  a  future  meeting." 


Colonifs. 


Qubsnslaxd  Svgar. — Some  recent  sales  of  Queens- 
land sugars  were  effected  at  prices  varying  from  £29  to 
£34  per  ton.  Each  consignment  was  goo  l  of  its  kind, 
and  the  question  of  the  capability  of  this  colony  to  grow 
sugar  cane  and  manufacture  therefrom  superior  sugar, 
terial,  and  which  all  the  other  countries  in  1  seems  for  ever  put  at  rest.  It  has  long  been  known  that  it 
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could  grow  the  cane,  it  ia  now  proved  that  the  cane  will 
yield  sugar  in  a  degree  and  quality  not  inferior  to  the 
cane  of  any  other  country.   The  impetus  this  fact  ia 
giving  to  agriculture  ia  very  marked.    On  all  the  rivers 
near  the  present  sugar  miDe,  considerable  breadths  of 
land  arc  being  brought  under  cane.  A  meeting  of  farmers 
was  to  be  held  on  the  Logan  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  growth  of  the  cane,  with  a  view  to  the  erection 
of  a  mill  on  that  river.    "  There  is  in  the  cultivation  of 
sug^r  cane  here,"  says  a  Queensland  paper,  "the  most 
inviting  opening  for  British  farmers  of  moderate  capital. 
There  are  few  places  where  an  enterprising  farmer  with 
£1,000,  or  even  less,  can  find  a  brighter  prospect  before 
him  than  by  settling  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
of  the  sugar  mills  and  turning  planter.    The  growth  of 
the  cane  is  by  no 
golds,  while  the 
almost  It  »8  than 


difficult  than  that  of  man- 
crop 


Suits. 


Utilisation  op  the  Sbwaob. — It  appears  by  tho 
report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  in  refer- 
ence to  the  company  to  whom  the  concession  of  the 
northern  sewage  was  granted,  their  results  on  210  acres 
of  sand  and  poor  land  to  which  sewage  was  applied,  have 
been  moat  satisfactory.  The  crops  which  have  been 
raised  from  land  manured  with  sewage  have  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Tho  principal  crop 
grown  is  Italian  rye-grass ;  and  it  is  stated  that  on  one 
piece  which  was  sown  in  August,  1866,  and  which  has 
received  about  4,000  tons  of  sewage  per  acre,  the  crops 
were  as  follows: — Eight  tons  per  acre  early  in  April,  10 
tons  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  about  12  tons  in  the  week 
ending  22nd  of  June.  On  other  pieces  tho  crops  were  even 
heavier.  It  also  appears  that  great  success  has  attended 
tho  growth  of  mangolds,  potatoes,  flax,  lucerne,  cabbago, 
celery,  and  strawberries.  Tho  moat  promising  experi- 
ment, however,  was  the  wheat  crop,  on  which  the  sewage 
was  poured  four  times  during  tho  early  growth  of  tho 
crops. 

Railway  Acuoss  tub  Col  db  Tbnda. — A  memorial 
has  lately  been  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Cuneo  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  at  Florence, 
urging  kim  to  bring  before  Parliament  the  project  of 
connecting  Cuneo  and  Nice  by  way  of  tho  Col  de  Tends, 
pissing  by  Vcntimiglia,  when  it  would  join  tho  littoral 
line.  A  branch  lino  is  proposed  to  be  constructed  from 
Cuneo,  passing  through  Mondovi  to  Ceva,  when  it 
would  join  the  partly  constructed  Turin  and  Savona 
Railway.  This  line  would  put  Turin  in  communication 
with  two  fresh  sea -porta,  Savona  and  Vcntimiglia, 
and  would  connect  tho  towns  of  Northern  Italy  with 


Cflmsport&tntf. 
 *  

Industrial  and  Scientific  Education. — Sin, —  I 
have  seldom  more  keenly  felt  the  infirmity  of  my  chest, 
which  prevents  me  from  raising  my  voice  at  a  public 
meeting,  than  I  did  on  the  evening  of  the  1 1th  inat.,  when 
I  was  thus  debarred  from  acknowledging  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Davidson  was  pleased  to  mention 
my  humble  exertions,  and  from  endoavouring  to  afford 
him  that  support  which  hia  able  advocacy  of  industrial 
instruction  entitled  him  to  cluim  from  those  who  had 
devoted  somo  amount  of  attention  to  this  important 
Mibject.  It  was  some  consolation  to  perceive  that, 
among  tho  arguments  opposed  to  him,  few  were  of 
a  nature  to  carry  much  weight  with  them,  whilst  several 
served  rather  to  supply  additional  evidence  of  tho  groat 
truths  with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  impress  his 
I  had  intended  touching  on  a  few  of  thoso 


arguments  in  the  present  letter,  but  I  feel  that  this  has 
been  rendered  superfluous  by  tho  publication  in  the 
Society's  Journal,  of  Mr.  Wallis's  supplement  to  the 
debate,  and  of  Mr.  Smiles's  admirable  discourse  at  the 
Huddersfield  Mechanics'  Institute.     Documents  like 
those,  following  as  they  do  on  the  powerful  expressions 
of  opinion  at  the   late  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  backed  as  they  soon 
will  bo  by  the  testimony  of  the  working  men  aent  over 
by  tho  Society  to  study  industry  and  its  training  at 
Paris,  cannot  fail  to  prepare  our  members  at  largo  for  an 
earnest  consideration  of  tho  great  questions  to  bo  dia- 
cussed  at  our  intended  January  Conference,  and  for  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  opinions  which  wo  may 
then  expect  to  hear  pronounced  by  somo  of  tho  most 
competent  men  of  the  day.    It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  on 
that  important  occasion,  the  governing  principle  will  not 
bo  to  select  contested  points,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
but  to  adopt  at  onco,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  those  upon 
which  all  are  agreed,  and,  taking  these  as  a  baao  of 
operations,  to  unite  cordially  in  putting  the  shoulder  to 
tho  wheel.     Among  the  important  points  on  which 
those  who  have  devoted  special  atudy  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  national  industry,  and  even  those  who  have 
merely  perused  with  attention  the  evidence  given  in  the 
pages  of  our  Journal,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  one  mind, 
are  the  following: — 1.  "Knowledge,"  aa  Professor 
Tyndall  appropriately  reminds  us,  "  is  power ;"  and  in 
the  long  run,  cleverness  guided  by  routine  must  yield  the 
palm  to  cleverness  guided  by  brains.    2.  Setting  aside 
divergent  opinions  as  to  tho  rank  which  English  manu- 
facturers might  havo  occupied  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, if  thoy  had  been  so  inclined,  it  ia  an  undeniable 
fact  that  foreign  competition  ia  making  successful  in- 
roads into   markets  where  we  have  long  reigned 
supreme.    3.  Allowing  the  rapid  progress  of  foreign 
manufacturers  in  branches  of  industry  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  our  own,  to  have  been  greatly 
due  to  tho  distance  at  which  they  were  behind  us,  and 
to  tho  advantage  of  copying  models  eo  perfect  aa  thoso 
we  provided  them  with,  yet  it  ia  within  probability  that 
this  progress,  promoted  by  every  advantage  which  a 
well-organised  educational  system  can  afford,  will  con- 
tinue whether  we  go  ahead  or  not.    4.  Again,  whilst 
wo  duly  recognise  in  our  working  men  qualities  which 
defy  competition  on  equal  ground,  wo  must  take  into 
account,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  possessed  by 
continental  industry  in  the  cheaper  rates  of  most  of 
tho  necessaries  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
ingenuity  displayed  in  economising  them.    6.  Without 
calling  in  question  the  suitableness  of  our  present  plan 
of  elementary  education  for  effecting  the  purpose  had 
in  view  by  those  who  established  it,  wo  may  confess 
that  it  is  neither  sufficiently  broad  in  principle,  nor 
sufficiently  extended  in  its  sphere  of  action,  to  form 
tho  groundwork  of  a  national  system  of  industrial 
training.    6.  The  present  apprenticeship  system,  whilst 
it  presents   too  many  valuable  points,  and  is  too 
popular  to  be  superseded,  reauircs  a  thorough  and  care- 
ful revision.     7.  Tho  establishment  of  a  satisfactory 
national  system  of  industrial  training,  will  involve 
much  beyond  what  tho  beat  organised  apprenticeship 
can  bo  expected  to  realise.    It  will  require  in  addition 
a  responsible  centralised  agency,  supported  by  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  all  classes  of  tho  community,  and 
especially  of  all  existing  institutions,  or  bodies  having 
a  bearing  in  this  direction.    8.  The  great  advance  in 
art-industry,  which  we  owe  to  the  efficient  system  of 
art-training  organised  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cole, 
sufficiently  indicates  what  might  bo  expected  from  a 
similar  manifestation  of  government  activity,  differing, 
of  course,  in  plan  according  to  the  difference  of  purpose, 
but  conducted  with  equal  intelligence  and  energy. 
0.  Good  local  results  might  be  expected  from  a  liberal  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  respective  guilds  and  trades' 
corporations.      I  X  Though  no  foreign  educational 
system  is  likely  to  suit,  in  Mo,  the  wants  and  notions 
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of  this  country,  nor  any  institutions  susceptible  of  being 
introduced,  without  considerable  modifications,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  studying  foreign  systems 
and  institutions  with  a  willing  mind,  wc  may  derive 
from  them  many  a  valuable  hint,  and  gain  wisdom  from 
borrowed  experience.  I  feel  confident  that  great  practi- 
cal beneQt  may  be  expoeted  from  so  opportune  a  gather- 
ing of  eminent  and  special  men  as  that  to  which  we  are 
now  looking  forward,  provided  well-trodden  ground  be 
not  trodden  over  again,  and  a  certain  number  of  funda- 
mental points,  such  as  the  foregoing,  can  be  agreed 
upon,  in  limine,  as  being  sufficiently  elucidated  by  th.0 
evidence  already  published,  and  sufficiently  accepted  by 
general  consent;  so  that  the  brief  appointed  period  of 
three  davs  may  be  devoted  to  actual  progress  in  the 
elaboration  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "  ways  and 
means"  of  industrial  training.— I  am,  &c.,T.  Twining. 
Twickenham,  17th  Hoc.,  U67. 

MEETINGS  FOR  TI1E  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tire*  ...Royal  Inst., 3.   Prof.  Tyndall,"  Heat and  Cold  "  (Juvenile 
Lectures.) 
Mathematical,  8. 
FsL.  Quckelt  Microscopical  Club,  8. 

Sat  .Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall, "  Heatand  Cold."  (Juvenile 

Lectures. ) 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS, 
nr.  Dtlirertd  on  44A  Dtcembtr,  1867. 

*2o!  Blll-Totnes,  Ac,  Writs. 
19.  Halifax,  Bermuda,  and  St.  Thomas  Packet  Service  Contract. 
North  America  ( No.  2,  1867)— Further  Correspondence. 
Abyssinia— Return  of  Nanus  of  Prisoner*.  Ac. 
Foreign  Office— Name*  of  Clerks  who  act  as  agents  for  Officers  hold- 
ing Diplomatic  or  Consular  Appointments. 
Public  Petitions— Second  Report. 


T)tHrtrrd  on  Sfft  Dtermbor,  1887. 
21.  Bill— Church  Rates  Abolition. 
33.    „    Railway  and  Gas  Shares. 

Smniox  1867. 

238.  Criminal  Offenders  (Scotland)— Corrected  Pages. 

I>flic*rt<t  on  1th  Dtrtmbtr,  1867. 
I.  mil  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings. 

9.    ,,    Turnpike  Trusts. 
10.    „    Church  Rates  Commutation. 
19.     „    Life  Pnlleles  Nomination. 

31.  Metropolitan  Public  Schools— Letter  from  Mr.  Ayrton. 
30.  Carlow  Lnnatlo  Asylu- 


Prlvale  BlUs  (Session  186*7-8)- 

SKsaiojf  1607. 
ST9.  roor  Relief  (Metropolis)— Return. 


Jlattnts. 
♦  

From  Ommiitioner$  of  Patents'  Journal,  Dtetmbtr  13. 
G«a*t*  or  Provisioiiaj.  Paonscnosr. 
Aprons.  Whs,  Ac.-3170-S.  Simon. 
Bark,  Ac,  making  extracts  from— 336S— A.  A  .  Newton. 
Barrels,  facilitating  the  flow  of  liquids  from— 3367— R.  H. 
Bcdstcads-33«3-.J.  R.  Towers. 
Bells— 3416— C.  nargmveand  8.  Hargrove,  jun. 
Bones,  Ac,  grinding-3393-J.  H. " 
Boots,  Ac  ,  folding  and  pressing  the 

E.  T.  Hughes. 
Braces  —  3446-.I.  Sanders. 
Brake-washers— 33S9—W.  E.  Gedge. 
Bricks,  hollow  —337 7 — J .  H.  Johnson. 
Buckets,  Ac.,  handles  for— 341m— J.  II 
Building,  metallic,  Ac.  -342*-R.  Porter. 
Buildings,  Ac,  ventilating— 3381— J.  8. 
Buildings,  Ac.,  ventllaUng— 3397-J.  J. 
Cables,  paying  out,  Ac-  3390-M.  F.  Maury. 
Cannons,  tnhular— 3241— E.  Farrington. 
Casks,  metallic— 1480— K.  R.  Gray. 
Chronometers -3398— A.  M.  Clark. 
Cloth,  Ac,  dyeing— 3419- W.  Bchofield. 
Clutbcs,  washing— 3334— A.  V.  Newton. 
Cotton  seed,  obtaining  oil  from -3  W8   T.  Rose  and  R.  E. 
Cotton,  Ac,  apparatus  for  preparing— 3338— H.  Greenhalgh. 
Digging  machmes-3199-J.  T.  B.  Porter. 
Earthenware,  constructing  articles  of— 3380— J.  R.  Pratt. 
Engines,  steam -3379— E.  Wood. 

Fabrics,  damping  and  stretching  woven— 3464— F.  Jolly, 


Dean. 


Fabrics,  Ac.,  boiling  and  washing— 3365— W.  R.  Lake. 
Fabrics,  Ac,  drying  and  stretching  woven — 3401  — T.  Briirgs,  jun. 
Fish-hooks,  manufacturing— 2479— A.  Fenton  and  J.  Sand"- 
Food  for  children,  Ac,  warming -3310— T.  G.  F.  Dolby. 
Fuel,  Ac,  drying  artificial— 3420— D.  Barker. 
Gas,  regulating  the  supply  to  burners -3416— B.  ] 
Globe*  and  glasses— 3404— S.  E.  T.  Steane. 
Grain,  decorticating  and  drying — 3434 — J.  Hauler. 
Horses"  bits  and  stirrups— 3438— H.  F.  C 
Horses'  shoes — 3368— W.  Palmer. 
Lace — 3444— F.  R.  Ensor. 

Lace,  Ac  .  ornamenting— 3483— F.  B.  Bakjer  and  L.  Llndley. 

Lamps,  minors'  safety— 3376— T.  S.  P 
Magnesia,  preparing  sulpliato  01*— 
Matches -3.136  -K.  M.  Lctchford. 
Meat,  preserving— 3323— W.  Mori. 
Metal  cases,  Ac,  o|»ening— 3365— M.  A.  Hamilton. 
Meteorological  instruments— 3335— W.  F.  Stanley. 
Motive-power  apparatus— 3402— W.  Starkcy. 
Neck-ties,  Ac,  fasteners  for— 2733— T.  and  O. 
Oils,  utilising  mineral  and  other— 3434 — J.  G.  Hope. 
Presses,  hydraulic -3392— YV.  C.  Houghton. 
Printing  machinery— 33*7-J.  Fraser  and  O.  Duncan. 
Railway  carriates,  Ac— 339s— W.  E.  Gedge. 
Railway  waggons,  couplings  for— 3407— It.  F.  Compton. 
Rocks,  Ac,  cutting— 3311  — A.  Munro. 
Saccharine  solutions,  clarifying— 340S—W.  R.  l-akc- 
Seeds,  separating  and  cleaning — 3373 — T.  Rose  and  R.  fc.  < 
Ships'  signals— 3391— H.  8.  Cowan. 
Snow  and  ice,  melting — 3486— J.  F.  Clarke. 

.—3412 — T.  F.  Wldenham  and  J.  Reynolds, 
machinery— 3411— W.  Priestley  and  W\  Hower. 
...»  for  powdered  substances— 3374-R.  T.  Hughe*, 
j.  Ac,  manufacturing  oast— 3440— J.  Gjers. 
Steel,  Ac,  moulds  for  casting— 3400— R.  McClnre. 
Stone,  cutting— 3354— C.  Coatea. 
Sugar,  manufactnring— 3417— W.  R-  Lake. 
Tables,  Ac,  mechanism  for  expanding 
Tea  and  coffee  pots— 3370— E.  T.  Hug 
Telegraph  posts  -  3106— S.  Bharrock. 
Telegraphs— 2909- W.  H.  Lake. 
Telegraphs— 1317— E.  T.  Hughes. 
Tobacco  pouches,  Ac. — 3197— R.  P. 
Tramways— 3291— L.  It.  Joseph. 
Type  composing  and  distributing 
Umbrellas— 3443-  W.  Sangster. 
Umbrellas,  Ac— 3383-J.  ScholefieUI. 
Unguents,  preserving— 337  S— J.  M.  Napier. 
Warp  ends,  joining— 3177 — J.  H.  W.  and  A.  W.  Biggs. 
Warp  ends,  Joining— 3426— J.  H.  W.  Biggs. 
Water-closets,  Ac— 3430 — J.  H.  Wilson. 
Water-meters  and  water-power  engines  - 

Larmuth.  .  _  _  _  . ,  , 

Wool,  Ac,  preparing-3371-T.  and  B.  Carter  and  J.  Lisle. 

Drrumow  wrrn  Complbtk  SrxcincATiox  Fnja>. 

Railway  and  < 


H.  sad  L.  n. 


Pamm 

1403.  A.  Clark. 
1748.  G.  McKenzle. 
1750.  R.  Beard. 

1764.  C.  Erba. 

1765.  C-  and  S.  A.  Varlcy. 
1769.  R.  W.  Barnes. 
1765.  J.  Welch. 

1769.  G.  T.  Boosficld. 

1770.  M.  Gray. 

1771.  M.  Gray  and  L,  Gibson. 
1773.  M.  Gray. 


Skalks. 

1773.  W.  Cooke. 

1774.  D.8owdeuAR.C. 

son. 

1775.  Sir  T.  Tancred. 
1777.  W.  Falrley. 
1781.  J.  Edwards. 
1783.  J.  G.  Joues. 
1*07.  W.  Clarke. 
1*94.  J.  O.  Tongue. 
2213.  J.  M.  Hocking. 

T. 


qf  Patent*'  Journal, 


IT. 


1786. 
1788. 
1790. 
1793. 
1796. 
1797. 


1804. 
1819. 
1821, 
1830, 


Patkkts 

D.  Jones. 

L.  Simon. 

J.  Coppanl. 

H.  C.  Hurry. 

J.  H.  Johnson. 

D.  Jones. 

II .  K.  York. 

H.  G.  B.  Rober. 

O.  Dickie. 

F.  Rcddkliffo. 

8.  Hall  and  W.  H.  Parsons. 


Seaued. 

1837.  E.  P.  Gleason. 
1*39.  W.  E.  Newton. 
1*46.  T.  Crow. 

1-49.  A.  Aitchlson  and  T.  South. 
1851.  W.  T.  Watts  and  D.  J. 

Fleetwood. 
1936.  H.  Davey  and  D.  Davy. 
1944.  D.  Davy. 
1949.  W.  E.  Newton. 
2611.  C.  Holste. 
2976.  C  D.  Abel. 


Patkkts  ox 

3137.  Z.  Eastman. 
30A3.  C.  Kendall. 
3103.  C.  P.  Coles. 
3105.  J.  and  J.  Lccmlng  ami  J. 
Lister. 

3099.  G.  W.  Beldiog  and  D.  E. 


Stamt  Dctt  or  £50  has  dbkx  Paid. 
310-1.  J.  A.  Pols. 
3130.  B.  DoUon,  W.  Slater,  and 

R.  Halllwell. 
3136.  J.  L.  Norton  and  W.  Aina- 

worth. 
3160.  II.  Bird. 


PATsarra  on 
3037.  R.  Davison. 
G. 
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Journal  of  tjje  Society  of  %xi$. 
—  ♦ 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1867. 

$uracnunts  bj?  tfre  Council. 

Artisans'  Reports  on  thr  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days,  by  the  Society's  publishers,  Messrs.  Bell 
anil  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  One 
volume ;  demy  8vo.,  732  pages,  price  2s.  6d. 
The  volume  contains  reports,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  principal  industries 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  French 
working  classes. 

Technical  Education. 
The  Council  feeling  the  great  importance  of 
this  subject^  have  resolved  to  hold  a  Conference 
at  the  Society's  house,  on  the  23rd  and  24th 
January  next,  the  particulars  of  which  are  ex- 
plained in  the  following  circular : — 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Art*,  Manufacture's , 
ud  Commerce,  A  del  phi,  London,  W.C., 
•th  December,  1847. 

Technical  Education. 

Sra, — I  tun  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  to 
invite  your  (Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other  body)  to 
appoint  its  President  or  other  representative,  to  attend  a 
Conference  which  is  to  be  held  here,  on  Thursday  and 
Frit) ay,  the  23rd  and  24th  of  January  next,  to  consider 
and  suggest  what  measures  may  be  taken  to  promote 
the  industrial  and  scientific  education  of  the  various 
cl.sses  of  tho  community. 

The  Conference  will  commence  its  sittings  on  Thurs- 
day, tho  23rd  of  January,  1868.  The  Chairman  of 
Council  will  take  the  chair  at  12  o'clock  precisely. 

At  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  the  Council  will 
issiw  to  each  gentleman  who  accepts  their  invitation 
to  the  Conference  a  programme  of  the  probable  course 
of  its  proceedings;  and,  to  enable  tho  Council  to  do 
this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  I  am  to  request  you  to 
inform  me,  with  tho  least  possible  delay,  whether  a  re- 
presentative from  your  T  ]  will  be  able  to  attend 
the  Conference  ;  whether  your  [  ]  has  any 
special  resolutions  to  suggest,  or  any  particular  points 
to  which  it  desires  to  direct  attention  ;  what  general 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  education  it  may  conceive 
to  be  requisite  ;  and  what  institutions  of  a  specific 
character  are  needed  in  your  own  neighbourhood  to 
give  the  greatest  practicable  facilities  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  applicablo  to  your  local  industries. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  ascertain,  not  merely 
wh-it  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
but  what  the  nation  at  large  can  do  to  promote  technical 
education  among  the  workmen,  the  foremen,  the  over- 
lookers, and  the  omploycrs  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  this  Conference  may  tend  in  some  dogroo  to  diminish 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  solution  of  this  vital  ques- 
tion of  national  education  is  at  present  confessedly  sur- 
rounded. 

your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Lb  Neva  Fosran,  Secretary. 


■ 

The  foregoing  circular  has  been  forwarded  to : — 

The  Mayors  of  the  Towns  which  are  the  principal 
seats  of  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Presidents  of  tho  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture. 

The  Presi  lents  of  all  Societies  and  City  Companies 
which  have  co-operated  with  the  Society  in  respect 
of  Education  or  Art-workmanship. 
The  Presidents  of  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
1  of  Arts. 


Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Factories,  Mines, 

and  Collieries. 
Professors  at  University,  King's  and  other  Colleges. 
The  Examiners  of  the  London  University. 
Tho  English  Jurors  at  the  Paris  Kxhibition  of  1867. 
Tho  Society's  Judges  in  Art- Workmanship. 
The  Society's  Examiners  in  Education. 
The  Society's  Visiting  Officers. 

The  writers  of  letters  to  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Com- 
mission. 

And  many  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
education. 

Members  of  the  Society  taking  a  special 
interest  in  this  subject  are  invited  to  attend. 

Examinations,  1868. 
In  addition  to  the  prizes  announced  in  the 
Programme  of  Examinations,  the  following  are 
offered :  — 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Coach  and 
Coach  Harness  Makers  offer  as  prizes — 

1.  A  Silver  Medal  in  Freehand  Drawing;  and 

2.  A  Bronze  Medal  in  Practical  Mechanics ; 
To  any  candidate,  being  a  workman  or 

apprentice  employed  in  the  coach-making 
trade,  who  obtains  the  highest  number  of 
marks,  with  a  certificate,  in  these  subjects 
respectively. 
The  medals  will  be  presented  by  the  Master 
of  the  Company  in  open  court. 

Subscriptions. 
The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


gmuirings  of  tftt 


Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of 
November,  at  which  there  were  present — Mr. 
Harry  Chester  (in  the  chair),  Sir  W.  H.  Bodkin, 
Mr.  P.  McLagan,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Ware,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Michael,  Mr.  E.  WUson,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hollond,  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  Sir  R.  Mont- 
gomery, K.C.B.,  Captain  Grant,  and  Mr.  James 
Greenwood. 

Mr.  James  Grxexwood  (a  member  of  the  Committee) 
having  volunteered  information  which  ho  had  collected 
with  regard  to  public  markets  in  London,  Stated  thiit  ho 
had  taken  considerable  interest  in  tho  subject  of  the 
coBtormonger  trado  and  in  markets  for  tho  poor,  and  wus 
prepared  to  give  the  Committee  such  information  as  he 
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had  collected.  On  the  Saturday  night  previous  (said  Mr. 
Greenwood)  I  visited  Whitecroas-street,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  market  for  tho  poorer  classes  of  that  dis- 
trict of  London.  I  found  that  the  street  contained  300 
shops,  150  on  each  side.  I  counted  tho  number  of  stalls 
in  tho  street  on  that  night,  and  found  thoro  were  25 
stills  for  tho  snlo  of  w«  t  fi-li,  21  for  dried  fish,  and  nine 
for  wet  and  drid  fish  tog'  tin  r,  making  55  in  all.  Ia 
addition  to  these  there  were  60  fruit  and  vegetable  stills, 
three  butchers'  stalls,  and  two  stalls  for  tho  sale  of  cheese- 
monger)'. 1  counted  no  fewer  than  38  stalls,  of  a  similar 
kind  to* those  of  the  costcrmongnrs,  opposite  the  owners' 
shops  and  off  tho  kerbing.  Shopkeepers  of  all  descrip- 
tions had  stalls  opposite  to  their  respective  6hop*.  in 
common  with  those  of  tho  costermongers— butchers, 
fishmongers,  greengrocers,  and  even  haberdashers  and 
croi'kery  dealers.  Those  stalls  belonged  to  the  owners  of 
the  shops  opposite  which  they  stood,  and  were  served  by 
their  own  people  I  likewise  found — and  thftt  is  an  im- 
portant thing — nine  stalls  for  tho  Bale  of  Ostend  rabbits, 
at  oach  of  which  there  was  considerable  business 


done,  at  prices  from  Id.  to  ljd.  per  lb.  lew  than 

ps.    They  were  a  per- 


being  charged  at  tho  shops, 
fectly  fresh  and  wholesome  article  of  food.  Tho 
rabbit-season  is  now  coming  towards  its  full.  I  took  tho 
trouble  to  count  tho  number  of  people  who  caino  out  of 
Whitecmss-stivet,  carrying  market-baskets,  &c,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  that  night,  and  found  that 
they  numbered  1,300.  The  price  of  fish  ruled  pretty 
much  us  follows  (fish  being  scarce  that  night,  and  fetch- 
ing higher  prices  than  usual') : — Fresh  herrings  eight  for 
4d.  ;  plaice  2d.  per  lb. ;  sprits  Id.  per  lb.  There  was  a 
largo  supply  of  conger-eels,  which  wero  6oH  at  2d. 
per  lb.  The  price  of  fish  at  Billingsgate  on  that  day 
week  was,  for  plaie<',  Us.  per  trunk.  Formerly  all  tho 
plaice  was  sent  to  the  market  in  baskets  or  pads,  but  now 
they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  pent  in  what  are 
called  trunks  (woodm  boxes1!.  A  trunk  contains  a  little 
more  or  less  than  1  cwt.  offish,  so  that  at  that  price  in  the 
market  the  costermonger  could  very  well  offer  to  sell  plaice 
at  2d.  per  lb. ;  but  the  ordinary  c^stormonger-price  for 
plaice  is  about  7s.  per  trunk.  The  class  of  fish  dealers 
above  the  costermonger  do  best  when  the  prico  of  fish 
is  a  little  above  tho  costermongers'  price.  If  fish  is  very 
cheap  it  does  not  suit  the  ordinary  fishmonger,  but  when 
it  is  just  above  the  coeterraongers'  price  then  is  his 
harvest-time.  When  it  is  dear  he  dares  not  touch  it,  and 
when  it  is  very  cheap  he  cannot  got  it,  because  it  is  all 
bought  up  by  tho  costermongers.  Codfish  fetched,  in 
Billingsgate,  this  day  week,  15s.  each,  and  four  days 
previous  to  that  23s.  each.  Codfish  is  an  article  that 
does  not  often  get  into  tho  hands  of  the  poor  at  theso 
miirkets.  There  were  but  few  soles  on  sale  that  night, 
and  they  were  dear.  I  found  meat  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion remarkably  cheap,  but  of  decidedly  inferior  quality. 
It  is  astonishing  to  mo  how  it  passes  the  inspectors :  and 
the  same  remark  applies,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  meat 
exposed  in  Newgate  and  other  markets.  I  should  like 
to  know  where  tho  inspector  draws  the  line.  There 
were  tons  of  meat  that  evening  in  Whitetross  street 
which  almost  ma  le  one  shudder  to  contemplate. 

Q—  Was  tho  description  of  meat  you  speak  of  as  sold 
by  the  costermongers  of  this  had  quality  Y 

Mr.  Mhbbnwood—  No.  That  sold'  by  the  coster- 
mongers afforded  a  rather  pleasant  contrast  to  that  in 
the  shops.  Tho  meat  on  the  barrows  was  decidedly 
better  quality  than  that  in  m  any  of  the  shops.  Shoulders 
of  mutton  were  5Jd.  per  lb.;  legs,  GW.  per  lb.  Tho 
quality  of  meat  I  have  spoken  of  in  th'e  shops  was  sold 
at  from  3}d.  to  Id.  jkt  lb. ;  shoulders  of  mutton  wero 
sold  at  that  price,  and  the  ruling  price  of  legs  of  the  same 
description  of  mutton  wns  5d.  per  lb. 

Q- — Was  the  meat  in  your  opinion  unwholesome  from 
being  putrid,  or  was  it  from  the  quality  of  it  being  bad  ? 

Mr.  tiitEBxwoon— It  was  fresh,  but  very  poor ;  watery, 
and  the  fit  of  a  reddish  colour.  There  are  several 
decent  butchers'  shops  in  Whitocross-street,  but  I  found 


that  their  prices  differed  very  considerably  from  those  of 
tho  inferior  shops.  People  seemed  to  bo  attracted  by  the 
prico  to  buy  anything  in  the  shape  of  meat.  The  prices 
between  tho  better  shops  and  tho  inferior  differed  as  much 
as  1  id.  to  2d.  per  lb. 

Sir  W.  Book  in  inquired  whether  the  sale  of  meat  by 
costermongers  formed  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  this 
market?  T 

Mr.  Greenwood—  Thoro  were  only  three  stalls,  x 
think  it  is  quite  a  new  thing ;  I  never  saw  it  before. 
Almost  every  one  of  the  1,300  people  took  uway  some 
kind  of  provisions  in  bundles  or  baskets.  The  largo 
proportion  of  the  stalls  consisted  of  movable  barrows  or 
trucks,  with  flat  boards  placed  upon  them ;  some  wero 
built  cn  trestles.  I  should  sav,  out  of  tho  whole  102 
stalls,  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  were  moving  up  and 
down  tho  street.  The  goods  were  in  many  cases  pro- 
tected by  an  awning  over  tho  barrow.  Thutwas  not 
the  case  with  tho  fruit  and  vegetable  stalls.  The  class 
of  people  constituting  the  1,300  I  have  spoken  of  were 
for  the  most  part  of  the  decent  working  order.  I  did  not 
notice  any  preponderance  of  Irish ;  they  seemed  to  bo 
composed  of  the  inhabitant*  generally  of  tho  locality- 
men  and  women.  There  was  some  amount  of  drunken- 
ness amongst  the  crowd.  There  are  at  least  two  pub- 
lic-houses to  one  baker's  shop  in  the  street.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  crowding,  and  but  little  bad  language. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  roadway  was  occupied  by  the 
crowd  of  people,  as  well  as  the  footway,  and  very  few 
vehicles  passed  that  way.  The  whole  street  seemed  to 
be  occupied  by  the  business  of  the  market.  It  would 
manifestly  be  to  the  advantage  0f  the  wife  of  the  decent 
workman  to  visit  such  a  p!  ice  for  marketing,  as  she 
could  buv  good  articles  so  much  eh  a  per  than  in  a  moro 
select  thoroughfare.  I  hold  but  wry  little  bad  lan- 
guage, and  th-re  was  but  little  rough  usage.  The 
people  seemed  all  intent  upon  the  busine&s  that  brought 
them  there.  The  dried  fish  on  sale  consisted  of  h  iddocks 
and  herrings.  There  were  whelks,  also,  which  people 
ate  at  the  stalls. 

Sir  W.  Bodkin— Could  you  judge  at  all  whether  tho 
people  who  attended  this  market  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  it,  or  whether  they  came  from  a  distance  Y 

Mr.  Greenwood— There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
oome  from  a  distance,  because  almost  every  district  is 
provided  with  a  market  of  a  similar  kind  to  this— somo 
larger  und  somo  smaller. 

Tho  Chairman— In  what  you  s  iw  of  the  business  ot 
the  costermonger,  was  there  anything  which  you  consider 
would  bo  less  conveniently  carried  on  in  a  proper 
covered  market  place,  provided  with  suitable  small 

'il Is  *i 

Mr.  Gur.KNWoon— Not  if  it  were  known  and  properly 
understood  to  be  a  costcrmongera'  market. 

tV  — If  a  proposition  were  made  to  establish  a  market 
just  outside  the  street,  instead  of  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
as  it  is  now,  is  then-  anything  which  you  think  would 
prevent  its  being  sueessful ': 

A.—  The  probability  is  that  if  the  costermongers  wero 
provided  with  a  building,  tho  people  would  cease  to  re- 
gard them  as  cost,  ntv Tigers.  The  poorer  class  b-diovo 
in  the  ability  of  the  costermonger  to  se  ll  goods  at  a  lower 
rate  th  in  the  shopkeeper ;  they  know  that  he  has  neither 
rent  nor  taxes  to  pay,  that  bis  system  is  small  profits  and 
quick  returns,  and  that  tho  profit  he  is  content  with  18 
small  indeed;  but  if  you  collect  tho  costermongers 
together,  and  put  them  under  one  root,  the  poor  people 
might  not  deal  with  them  to  tho  extent  that  they  now  do 
under  the  open  street  market  system. 

Tho  suggestion  applies  not  to  any  ono  part  ot 
London  alone,"  but  to  different  parts.  If  they  could  sell 
their  goods  at  various  pluc< u  provided  for  them  instead 
of  in  the  open  streets,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  tho 
market-place  plan  should  not  be  carried  out  r 

A. — Poor  people  believe  in  the  bairow-iuaii. 

Mr.  Michael  remarked,  that  the,  moment  tho  con- 
veniences suggested  were  provided  s-jiuo  additional  prico 
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mnrt  be  pot  upon  the  articles  sold  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  capital  so  expended,  and  that  would  make  the  prices 
higher. 

Q, — If  you  were  invested  with  summary  powers  would 
you  be  inclined  to  make  any  great  alteration  or  not  in 
the  system  which  you  saw  on  this  Saturday  night  in 
Whitecross-strcet  market  P 

A. — I  think  if  costermongering  is  to  exist  as  an  insti- 
tution, I  -would  abolish  the  shopkeepers'  stalls  as  an  un- 
fair competition.  If  you  recognize  costermongering,  I 
•ay  let  the  people  have  tho  full  benefit  of  it.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  it  is  a  system  rotten  at  heart. 

Q. — Are  you  aware  that  in  foreign  countries  those  who 
•ell  provisions  to  the  poor  carry  on  their  trade  for  the 
most  part  in  protected  places  ? 

A.— I  am  not  aware. 

Mr.  Michael  remarked  that  thero  were  markets  of  a 
similar  kind  to  our  own  in  every  country  place  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  was  only  in  the  larger  towns  that 
covered  market  places  were  provided.  In  ninety  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  the  markets  were  held  in  places  with- 
out covering.  Thero  was,  he  and,  one  thing  to  bo  kept 
in  view  in  what  they  did.  They  must  remember  that 
the  shopkeeper  had  to  pay  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  for  tho 
support  of  public  nnd  Iim  hI  institutions,  and  therefore  it 
bore  hardly  upon  him,  if  they  prevented  him  from  com- 
peting with  the  eostermonger,  by  prohibiting  him  from 
putting  up  a  stall  opposite  his  own  shop.  Therefore 
there  ought  to  be  no  undue  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the 
costermonger  in  the  case  of  fixed  street  markets,  but  the 
trade  should  be  thrown  open  as  much  as  possible  for  the 
benefit  fort  heglnaee  public. 

Mr.  Gur-ENWoon — Tho  more  of  costermongering  you 
hnve,  the  greater  is  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. If  yon  allow  the  shopkeeper  to  become  a  coster- 
monger as  well,  you  destroy  the  balance  of  equitable 
price  that  the  energy  and  persevcreiieo  of  the  coster- 
monger has  established  in  these  poor  market-places,  and 
the  public  must,  to  some  extent,  be  losers.  Although 
the  costermonerers  have,  no  prescriptive  rights  to  any 
particular  position  in  the  street  for  placing  the  barrows, 
the  same  spot  is  generally  occupied  hy  one  person  by 
mutual  consent.  If  I  went  to  the  market  next  Saturday 
night,  I  should,  probably,  recognise  the  same  persons  in 
the  same  position  as  I  heforo  observed  them. 

Tho  Chaiuman—  Are  there  any  master  costennongers, 
so  to  speak,  who  are  the  owners  of  several  stalls  in  tho 
same  market  P 

A. — There  are  what  are  called  barrow-masters  among 
the  costermongers.  I  know  an  instanco  in  which  one 
man  has  as  many  as  60  borrows,  and  as  many  loads  of 
goods  for  sale  every  day  during  the  fruit  season. 

Q. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  kind  of  trade  '< 

A.— I  can  give  the  committee  a  littlo  information  with 
regard  to  another  market. 

Q. — I  will  first  nsk  you  whether  yon  saw  any  large 
amount  of  bread  sold  in  tho  market  you  have  been  speak- 
ing of. 

A. — No  extraordinary  quantity.  As  regards  bread,  I 
may  mention  that  the  attention  of  the  people  seems  to  be 
po  much  din  cted  to  the  article,  of  meat,  that  they  lose 
sight  of  the  equally  important  one  of  bread.  The  present 
pneo  of  bread  is  8Jd.  per  4lb.  loaf.  Flour  is  on  nn 
average  50s.  per  sack.  A  sack  of  flour  In  tho  hands  of 
an  honest  baker  can  be  converted  into  ninety  quartern 
loaves,  bnt  with  the  addition  of  6  lbs.  of  rice  he  enn 
make  ninety-eight  quarterns  with  it.  The  wholesale 
price  of  rice  would  bo  about  a  penny  a  pound.  Tho  way 
that  one  baker  is  enabled  to  sell  a  halfpenny  per  loaf 
cheaper  than  his  neighbour  is  this— having  made  his 
loaves,  ho  will  put  them  into  an  oven  at  twice  the  heat  it 
should  be,  so  that  a  crust  is  quickly  formed  on  the  out- 
side, while  the  moisture,  which  means  weight,  is  con- 
tained within  the  lo  «f ;  s  >  that  the  interior  of  the  loaf 
will  be  80°  or  90°  of  heat  below  tint  of  the  oven  when 
it  is  fit  to  tnko  out.    Therefore  it  is  not  so  much  a 


matter  of  adulteration  of  the  bread  as  a  trickery  in  the 
baking,  and  people  prefer  crusty  loaves  because  they 
imagine  them  to  bo  better  baked  and  will  therefore 
weigh  lighter.  Thero  is  no  reason  why  broad  should  be 
sold  at  8W-,  when  Hour  is  50s.  per  sack.  The  co-opera- 
tive system  has  been  started  in  many  quarters.  In  soma 
eases  *  the  society  purchases  its  own  flour,  and  the 
Society  of  London  Bakers  in  tho  neighbourhood 
aro  willing  to  manufacture  and  bake  the  flour  at 
the  rate  of  6s.  per  sack,  and  convert  it  into  ninety 
quartern  loaves.  Flour  being  60s.  per  sack,  and 
bread  8Jd.  per  loaf,  it  is  manifest  that  the  baker 
is  getting  as  large  profit  out  of  the  poor  as  the 
butcher  is  said  to  have  done.  Including  the  rice  he 
would  get  a  profit  of  about  13s.  Od.  per  sack  of 
flour  used.  A  small  admixture  of  potatoes  is  gene- 
rally used,  but  with  tho  addition  of  tho  rice  eight 
more  loaves  are  obtained  at  a  cost  of  sixpence  to 
the  biker.  Some  bakers  sell  at  a  penny  per  loaf 
below  others.  It  is  like  porter  and  gin,  you  can 
have  it  at  whit  price  you  like.  I  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion, with  regard  to  Whiteeross -street,  that  potatoes 
farmed  a  most  important  article  in  that  market.  For 
Yorkshire  flukes  and  regent*  the  highest  price  1  saw  was 
.'Jibs,  for  -d. ;  that  was  very  cheap.  The  shopkeepers' 
price  for  the  same  quality  of  potatoes  would  be,  at  least, 
IJd.  p-.r  lb.,  and  these  potatoes  went  as  good  ns  could  bo 
txaiglit.  I  went  to  Newgate  Market  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  on  this  samo  Saturday  evening,  and  thero 
I  found,  as  a  rule,  the  meat  was  as  ill-looking  and  nasty 
as  in  WhitecrouB- street.  There  were  a  few  good  butchers' 
shops  open,  but  all  those  which  have  a  reputation  for 
good  meat  were  closed,  and  the  market,  for  tho  most 
part,  wns  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not  par- 
ticular what  they  sold.  The  consumer  can  never  got 
the  pick  of  tho  market ;  first  come  the  large  West-end 
dealers,  then  the  ordinary  butchers,  then  the  dining-room 
keepers  "nave  their  pick,  and  by  that  time  there  may  be 
some  decent  meat  left,  but  there  is  comparatively  littlo 
of  the  lirst  quality  left.  I  found  meat  was  selling  in 
Newgate  Market  on  that  evening  wonderfully  cheap,  as 
regards  the  lowncss  of  the  price  ;  for  instance,  shoulders 
of  mutton  at  3Jd.,  and  legs  of  pork  the  same  ;  in  fact,  you 
could  buy  such  meat  ut  almost  any  price  you  ottered. 
The  stock  at  each  shop  is  regulated  to  the  average  trade 
done  by  them  on  Sat ur lay  night.  I  noticed  that  tho 
class  of  customers  tit  Newgate  Market  was  different 
to  that  which  frequented  Whitecross-street.  They 
were  of  a  more  respectable  class.  I  endeavoured 
to  count  the  people  coming  out  of  the  Warwick-Line 
entrance  to  the  market,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do 
so  with  accuracy.  I  judged  that  if  1,300  people  went  into 
Whitecross-street  in  the  hour,  fully  1,500  people  passed 
out  of  Newgate  Market  in  the  same  time.  Almost  c  very  ono 
went  awav  with  meat  of  some  description.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  of  the  better  diss  of  mechanics.  It 
seems  to  mo  that  the  late  outcry  about  dear  meat  has 
l>cen  of  immense  benefit  to  tho*  butcher  who  deals  in 
inferior  meat.  There  arc  so  many  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  excuses  for  tho  questionable  appearance  of  tho 
meat.  If  the  meat  looks  red  in  the  fat  and  smells  stale, 
it  is  the  result  of  packing  and  coming  from  the  country, 
tho  butcher  declares,  and  people  come  to  the  market 
expecting  to  find  the  meat  in  that  condition.  People 
who  buy  meat  in  Newgate  Market  would  not  look  at 
the  same  quality  of  meat  in  a  bntchor's  shop  in  their  own 
neighbourhood.  There  were  some  shops  in  which  thero 
was  meat  which  I  Bhould  not  object  to  havo  at  my  own 
table,  and  7 id.  per  lb.  was  charged  for  a  good  South- 
down leg  of  mutton.  In  that  case  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  bo  meat  left  over  from  tho  day's  market  I 
believe  it  is  tho  general  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
public  that  the  meat  on  sale  on  Saturday  nights  is  that 
left  over  from  the  regular  marke',  but  I  have  no  doubt 
lb  it  it  is  meat  bought  expresslv  for  the  Saturday  night's 
SVwgatc  Market.  I  should  say  th'.t  s:  arccly  nt  one  shop 
in  twenty  was  thero  moat  which  a  decent  middle-clu*. 
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butcher  would  offer  in  his  shop.  In  no  case  did  I  see  a 
good-looking  leg  of  mutton  sold  at  less  price  than  7Jd. 
per  lb. ;  and  I  saw  a  groat  many  Bold  at  od.  It  may 
nappen  that  the  shambles  are  sublet  for  the  evening,  and 
the  names  of  respectable  dealers  may  be  OTer  the  stalls, 
and  in  that  way  it  may  be  a  confidence  is  inspired  which 
the  facts  do  not  warrant.  I  may  remark  that  I  saw  no 
BapnB  of  any  kind  of  inspection  in  the  market.  The 
rents  of  the  shops  in  Newgate  Market  are  very  heavy. 
The  meat  in  both  markets  seemed  to  me  to  bo  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  quality,  and,  as  I  before  said,  I  believe  it 
is  procured  expressly  for  these  markets.  I  bad  not  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  any  other  market  on  that 
nipht 

The  Chairman — In  reference  to  the  expression  you 
made  use  of— that  the  costermonger  system  is  in  your 
opinion  rotten  at  heart — was  that  in  regard  to  the  vices 
of  the  system  or  otherwise  P 

A. — It  is  rotten  at  heart,  hocauso  it  is  identical  with 
depravity  and  ignorance.  It  is  the  ordinary  pastime 
of  this  class  of  men  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  Monday 
in  tossing  for  money,  and  other  kinds  of  gambling,  which 
are  curried  on  in  the  low  beer  shops.  On  one  occasion 
I  heard  of  one  of  these  men  borrowing  his  friend's  robin 
trap,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  lost  all  his  money  in  toss- 
ing for  three  Mondays  running,  and  wished  to  get  away 
from  temptation  and  save  his  money  for  stock  buying. 

Sir  W.  Bodkin  remarked  that,  as  far  ns  his  experience 
went,  the  coBtcrmongcrs  as  a  class  were  honest  and  in- 
dustrious men,  and  they  had  often  contributed  to  the 
apprehension  of  people  charged  with  offences  against 
the  law.  He  had  also  remarked  that  they  exorcised,  for 
the  most  part,  groat  kindness  to  the  animals  they  cm- 
ployed  in  their  avocations.  He  believed  that  feeling  hud 
been  promoted  by  the  donkey  show  which  took  place  a 
few  years  ago  atthe  Agricultural  Hall. 

Mr.  Greenwood  remarked  that  he  believed  it  was  the 
exception  that  any  number  of  tho  class  in  question  could 
read  and  write.  For  the  most  part  their  children  were 
brought  up  in  the  aamo  state  of  ignorance  as  their  I 
parents  were.  This  was  in  a  great  measure,  perhaps,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  very  early  ago  at  which  the  children 
of  these  people  could  be  made  to  assist  in  some  way  in 
the  family  earnings. 

Tho  Chairman  inquired  whether  that  remark  did  not 
apply,  more  or  less,  t*>  all  kinds  of  irregul  ir  labour  P 

Mr.  Greenwood — The  genuine  costermonger  is  bred 
and  born  to  the  business.  It  is  not  so  with  other  classes 
of  laltour.  People  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
ordinary  forms  of  labour  are  often  glad  to  obtain  pre- 
carious employment  in  the  docks  at  three-pence  an 
hour.  Take  100  dock  labourers  and  the  same  number 
of  costermongers,  and  you  will  find  a  much  lurger 
amount  of  education  among  tho  former  than  in  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Michael  understood  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Greenwood  to  apply  rather  to  tho  men  than  to  the 
system  itself.  He  would  ask  whether  there  was  any- 
thing inevitable  in  the  system  of  selling  articles  from 
barrows  in  the  streets  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  which 
was  objectionable  in  itself  P 

Mr.  Greenwood — You  would  find  nobody,  who  was 
not  bred  to  the  business,  who  would  undergo  the  hard 
labour  of  the  costermonger  for  so  little  profit.  A  street 
seller  of  fish  will  be  in  Billingsgate  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  is  sometimes  out  till  nine  at  night. 
You  could  not  abolish  tho  costermongers  and  put  a 
better  educated  class  in  their  place. 

0.— Is  it  necessary  to  the  condition  of  the  costermonger 
that  he  should  be  an  uneducated  and  rough  person  ? 

A.— It  would  seem  so.  No  better  class  would  take  it  up. 

Q- — Supposing  there  were  laws  which  were  applicable 
to  tho  dwellings  of  these  people,  by  which  they  were 
made  decent  and  respectable,  would  not  that  tend  to  pre- 
vent one  of  the  evils  of  which  you  complain  ? 

A.— If  it  were  possible,  no  doubt.  Their  dwellings 
might  be  improved,  but  they  would  never  patronize  what 


are  called  "  model  dwellings.''  The  costermonger  docs 
not  believe  in  being  "  modelized." 

Q. — In  the  event  of  the  itinerant  part  of  the  business 
of  the  costermonger  being  suprrseded,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  injurious  to  tho  best  interests  of  the  poor  ? 

^.—Decidedly,  I  think  it  would  be  injurious. 

Q.— What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
the  costermongers  sell  their  articles  to  the  poor  compared 
with  those  of  the  lower  class  of  shopkeepers  into  whoso 
power  the  poor  would  fall  supposing  the  costermonger 
were  superseded  P 

A. — I  will  answer  that  in  this  way.  If  you  go  to 
Whitccross-strect  and  find  fish — plaice  for  instance- 
selling  at  2d.  per  lb.,  you  find  the  samo  kind  of  fish 
selling  at  the  samo  price  at  the  fishmongers'  shops, 
whereas  if  the  costermonger  did  not  sell  at  2d.,  the  fish- 
monger might  charge  4d.  per  lb.,  and  the  fash  was  just 
as  good  in  the  one  01  Be  as  the  other.  There  exists  an 
example  of  this.  Strutton -ground,  at  Westminster,  is  a 
market-place  for  the  poor,  but  of  late  the  costermongers 
have  been  turned  away  from  it.  Fish  at  the  Strutton- 
ground  market,  as  sold  at  the  fishahops  there,  is  fully 
thirty  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  is  in  Whitecross-street, 
where  tho  barrows  are  allowed. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  observed  any  difference  between 
the  class  of  costermongers  in  one  locality  compared  with 
those  of  another  P 

A. — The  costermonger  of  the  West-end  would  be 
pretty  much  tho  same  class  of  man  as  his  brother  of  the 
East-end.  I  do  not  class  those  persons  who  hawk  vege- 
tables— having  a  shop  at  tho  same  time — in  carts  through 
a  certain  quarter,  where  they  have  made  a  tr.de  in  that 
way  by  calling  at  private  houses,  with  the  costermonger 
proper.  Tho  habits  and  manner  of  the  true  coster- 
monger distinguish  him  from  every  other  trader ;  he 
is  identified  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  dress,  and  a  settled 
method  of  tying  his  neckerchief— a  fashion  which 
descends  from  father  to  son. 

Q. — Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  in  your 
opinion,  if  by  legislative  or  other  means  improve- 
ment could  be  mado  in  the  dwellings  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  costermonger,  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  class  of  people  following  that  occupation  might  bo 
effected  P 

A.— As  men  they  would  be  improved  undoubtedly, 
but  as  cobtcrmongcrs  they  would  be  damaged. 

Q. —  Do  you  tltink  their  present  state  ot  degradation  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  poor  of  the  metropolis  to  obtain 
their  food  as  cheaply  as  they  do  now  under  the  coster- 
monger system  ? 

A. — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  that 
the  costermonger  should  live  in  a  hovel,  or  that  he  would 
decline  to  sell  Jruit  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  deposit 
his  remaining  stock  at  night  in  the  room  occupied  by  the 
family.  But  if  you  bring  the  costermonger  to  a  sense  of 
his  degradation,  he  would  soon  discover  that  it  was  in- 
separable from  his  occupation,  and  do  his  best  to  cease 
to  bo  degraded,  and,  consequently,  he  would  cease  to  bo 
a  costermonger.  You  would  teach  him  to  be  somothing 
better,  and  the  poor  would,  in  the  end,  be  tho  losers. 

Q.— Do  you  regard  costermongering  and  degradation 
as  co-efiicient  terms  P 

A. — I  cannot  avoid  that  conclusion,  however  much  it 
is  to  be  regretted.  The  nature  he  inherits  from  his 
father,  the  costermonger,  is  course,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  brutal,  and  he  m  very  unlikely  to  encounter  re- 
fining influences  in  his  peculiar  sphere  of  life.  He  is  an 
out-door  drudge  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  as  is  his  wife,  probably,  so  that,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  he  is  a  man  without  a  home. 

Q. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  they  make  con- 
siderable profits  P 

A, — I  think  not.  I  should  say  his  profits  on  the 
average  of  tho  year  are  not  more  than  a  guinea  per 
week,  and  he  is  in  the  streets  sometimes  from  tivo 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  and  night  o'clock  at 
night,  in  all  weathers.    It  is  a  life  of  considerable 
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hardship.  They  employ  their  children  at  much  earlier 
ages  than  12  or  13  ;  they  go  out  "barking,"  i.e.,  shout- 
ing the  articles  for  sale,  as  early  as  six  or  seven  yours  of 
age. 

The  Chairman — Are  you  at  all  prepared  to  say  thit 
the  costermonger  is  more  indifferent  to  the  education  of 
his  children  than  other  persons  of  the  same  grado  ?  You 
have  heard  the  opinion  of  the  Assistant-  Judge  as  to  their 
honesty  as  a  class  ? 

A.— I  do  not  dispute  their  honesty.  A  man  may  bo 
honest  and  ignorant  at  the  simo  time.  I  do  not  say  he 
is  wholly  indifferent  to  tho  education  of  his  children,  but 
he  makes  tho  children  of  uso  at  such  an  early  age  that 
they  cannot  get  much  education. 

Tho  Chairman — Can  you  givo  the  Committee  any 
further  suggestions  for  tho  improvement  of  this  market 
traffic,  or  the  substitution  of  anything  of  a  better  kind  ? 

— It  is  a  difficult  question.  1  am  quite  sure  that 
it  is  not  more  markets  that  aro  required,  but  a  less 
numbeT  of  middle  men.  People  go  to  Ncwgato  Market 
with  an  erroneous  idea  that  they  can  procure  there 
wholesome  food  at  wholesale  prices.  If  you  establish 
a  now  market,  and  fit  it  with  advantages  which  Newgate 
market  does  not  possess,  people  would  not  flock  to  your 
new  market  as  they  do  now  to  Newgate  market.  My 
experience  of  tho  costcrmongers  of  London  is  that 
they  for  tho  most  part  sell  very  good  articles,  but 
people  who  buy  of  them  ilo  not  expect  to  receive 
standard  weights  and  measures  of  tho  things  they  buy. 
W"hon  they  ask  the  price  of  cherries  and  are  told  2d. 
or  3d.  per"  lb.,  they  do  not  expect  to  get  much  more 
than  half-a-pound ;  and  the  same  applies  to  quantities 
of  measure.  It  seems  to  be  a  "  recognised  swindle."  As 
they  livo  from  hand  to  mouth,  tho  articles  they  sell  aro 
generally  fresh  and  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  having  promised  to  communicate  to 
tho  Committeo  tho  results  of  further  investigations  into 
the  market  system,  was  thanked  for  his  information,  and 
the  Committee  adjoumod. 


Cantor  Lecture*. 

*'  On  Art  ;  especially  including  thk  History  and 
Theory  or  Sctli-tire."  By  Richard  Webtma- 
cott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

Lectvub  3.— Friday,  Pecemher  20. 

Mu.  Westmacott  said  it  seemed  to  bo  agreed  that, 
as  regards  art  in  England,  tho  great  want  of  the  present 
<lay  is  education.  To  induco  people  to  care  to  bo  educated 
they  must  be  interested  ;  and  it  was  to  show  them  there 
was  this  interest  in  art,  beyond  its  material  attractions, 

that  he  had  dwelt  on  the  important  functions  of  ancient  I  committed  against  truth  and  fitness 


rule,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said  in  Isaiah,  "Ilo  hath  no 
form  of  comeliness,"  &c.    Tho  Western  Church  advo- 
cated the  opposite  doctrine,  and  tho  result  is  seen 
in  the  art  that  grew  out  of  tho  two  systems.  Tho 
ecclesiastical  art  of  the  present  day,  in  the  former 
cradle  and    school    of   tho    beautiful — tho    East — is 
as  rudo  and  gaunt  as  it  was  in  tho  earliest  time  ;  while 
in  tho  West  tho  contrary  principlo,  afterwards  established 
by  tho  authority  of  Pojhs  Adrian,  led  to  the  subsequent 
excellence  of  tho  school  of  Italy.    Tho  earlier  painting 
and  sculpture  employed  in  tho  Gothic  period  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  fine  art,  wanting  as  it  is  generally 
in  almost  all  art  qualities.  It  is  true  it  was  only  used  for 
decoration  ;  but  still  it  professed  to  imitate  something, 
and  this  should  have  been  Nature.    Wells  cathodral  is 
ono  of  tho  oldest  edifices  in  England  which  is  richly 
ornamented  in  this  way,  and  it  exhibits  crowds  of  statue* 
on  its  exterior.    These  aro  of  the  most  primitiro  character 
—out  of  proportion,  and,  in  execution,  rudo  in  tho  ex- 
treme.   Tho  contrast,  as  regards  the  accessorial  art  con- 
;  nected  with  Gothic  architecture,  is  romarlcablo  when 
compared  with  that  employed  by  the  great  Greek  artists 
—in  tho  Parthenon,  for  instance.    Here  tho  most  perfect 
architecture  of  its  kind,  was  enriched  with  expressive 
sculpture  of  the  most  perfect  forms  in  nature ;  and  it  is  this 
combination  or  union  that  constitutes  the  highest  form 
of  art.    Tho  short  duration  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
the  constant  changes  it  underwent,  may  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  tho  incompleteness  of  the  imitative 
arts  in  connection  with  it.    It  must  bo  borno  in  mind 
that  in  the  short  space  of  about  three  hundred  years  it 
passed  through  many  phases — from  the  Romanesquo  to 
the  pointed,  or  early  English  stylo— from  that  to  tho 
florid  or  decorated,  and  then  to  the  perpendicular, 
when  it   may  be  said  to  havo  collapsed  altogether. 
So  unstable  and  unfixed  in  its  own  principles,  it  scarcely 
allowed  of  perfection  in  the  arts  associated  with  it,  though 
those  arts  had  a  fixed  standard,  had  that  standard  been  fol- 
lowed. No  person  of  sensibility,  or  who  has  any  genuine 
feeling  for  tho  beautiful  and  picturesque,  can  deny  tho 
charm,  or  altogether  resist  the  fascination  that  is  found 
in  tho  best  examples  of  true  ( rothic  architecture.  Much 
of  this  may  bo  owing  to  religious  association  ;  much  to 
the  imagination,  which  is  pleased  to  conjure  up  anew, 
and  picture  to  itself  visions  of  the  olden  time.  But 
there  is,  unquestionably,  also  a  positive  claim  to  admira- 
tion, in  tho  originality,  tho  bold  fancy,  tho  variety  and 
play  of  parts,  tho  contrivance  of  scenic  effect*  in  tho 
perspective  views,  and  in  the  striking  contrasts  in  chiaro 
'smro,  which  aro  so  remarkable  in  the  monuments  of  this 
peculiar  style  of  art.  Still,  with  all  theso  admissions,  tho 
lecturer  said  he  was  bound  to  protest  against  the  outrages 

and,  indeed,  common 


sculpture  and  its  history  and  progress,  from  the  fifth 
century  before  tho  Christian  era  down  to  its  declino  in 
tho  late  Roman  period.  To  bring  tho  subject  more  homo 
to  modern  feeling,  ho  should  now  mako  a  rapid  survey  of 
its  history  from  tho  revival  to  the  end  of  tho  last  (tho 
eighteenth)  century.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  correct  to 
call  this  a  revival.  It  was  rather  a  new  birth,  so  different 
and  distinct  was  it  from  tho  older  art  in  its  material 
presentation.  It  had  one  advantage  in  common  with  the 
most  archaic  sculpture.  Its  impulse  was  religious, 
but  materially  it  had  no  beauty.  Tho  neglect  of 
.•indent  examples  in  this  particular — for  remains  of 
fino  works  must  have  abounded,  to  say  nothing  of  tho 
living  Nature  before  their  eyes  —  suggests  that  this 
proscription  of  tho  beautiful  and  even  ordinary  true 
forms  was  intentional.  The  avoidance  of  this  in  Pagan  art 
is  quite  intelligible  in  the  professors  of  tho  new  and 
purer  faith,  but  scarcely  so  the  willing  adoption  of 
decidedly  ugly  and  ill-proportioned  forms.  Iho  con- 
troversy which  raged  so  long  between  the  Eastern 
and  \\  eat  era  Churches  throws  some  curious  light  on 
this  subject.  The  former  insisted  that  sacred  personages 
should  not  bo  represented  beautiful  and  attractive; 
and  even  tho  figure  of  Christ  was  to  confirm  to  this 


l,  whichwere  so  constantly  Been  in  tho  Gothic  use  of 
accessorial  imiative  art.  This  fault  was  the  more  to  bo 
regretted,  bccaiuc  there  were,  many  redeeming  indi- 
cations of  grace  and  feeling  in  tho  sculpture,  especi- 
ally in  drapery  and  in  the  sentiment  of  monumental 
design.  But  how  tho  fitness  of  nature  was  abused  is 
seen  when  human  faces,  of  saints,  kings,  nuns,  and 
ecclesiastics,  are  found  employed  as  corbels  and  brackets 
to  bear  weights,  or  as  terminations  to  dripstones,  or  as 
gurgoyles  or  draining  pipes;  or  when  entire  or  truncated 
figures,  angels  or  others,  are  seen  suddenly  starting  from 
walls  ;  their  dra]>cry  clinging  to  them  in  stiff  horizontal 
folds  instead  of  falling  by  any  law  of  gravitatien ;  or 
standing  figures  thrust  into  arched  hollow  mouldings  ; 
or  others  dislocated  and  distorted  to  accommodate  them 
to  fill  up  Hpandrils  of  arches  or  other  spaces.  Theso  in- 
congruities are  tho  more  curious  and  striking  becauso  it 
has  coon  seriously  asserted  by  the  admirers  and  advocate* 
of  medievalism  that  theso  were  tho  days  when  religious 
art  was  practised  with  a  devotion,  »nd  a  fooling  of  truth, 
purity,  and  of  pious  impulse,  unknown  at  present.  It 
is  a  mistake.  Students  of  Gothic  ait  must  know  in- 
stances enough  which  contradict  this  theory,  not 
only  as  regards  truth  in  imitation,  but  iu  the  scan- 
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.  indecent  sculpture  still  to  bo  met  with 
in  screens,  bUII  seats,  and  other  parts  of  some  of  the 
most  admired  Gothic  churches.  These  exhibit  proofs  of 
a  license,  in  this  respect,  which  certainly  would  not  be 
thought  of  in  these  degenerate  days,  and  more  especially 
ns  decoration  in  places  devoted  to  religious  worship. 
Still,  there  was  a  promise  of  excellence  in  this  Christian 
art.  There  often  was  much  gracefulness  in  composition, 
and,  in  tho  draperies  especially,  elegance  and  beauty. 
Some  places  showed  very  superior  art  to  others,  as  for 
example  Lincoln  ;  and  thero  were  signs  of  improvement 
of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  Unhappily,  a  revolution, 
fatal,  as  it  turned  out,  to  tho  progress  of  art,  changed  the 
rhuractor  of  the  age.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  passion 
created  for  classical  studies,  by  tho  discovery  of  manu- 
scripts and  remains  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  in 
tho  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Tho  educated  and  influen- 
tial claasos  devoted  themsnlvos  to  this  new  attraction, 
insisting  that  everything  should  be  done  to  establish  a 
pseudo-classical  taste.  Tho  Italian  language  had  to  give 
way,  in  polite  correspondence,  to  the  Latin ;  and  in  this 
ill-directed  enthusiasm  the  philosophy,  faith,  and,  at  last, 
even  tho  morals  of  tho  ancients  were  accepted  with  all 
their  consequences.  Tho  Medici  family,  the  great  patron 
of  this  movement,  and  the  infidelity  and  dissoluteness  of 
tho  courts  of  Florence  under  Lorenzo,  and  of  Rome 
under  tho  Popes  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.  (Modicis),  and 
othora,  were,  as  is  well  known,  the  scandal  of  Europe. 
Art,  and  more  especially  sculpture,  was  influenced  by 
this  fashion,  and  became  conventional  and  academic. 
From  Michael  AngeloandGiovannidi  Bologna,  to  Bernini 
and  Roubiliac — all  men  of  undoubted  genius — each  artist 
but  added  contributions  of  a  false  and  spurious  style, 
neither  purely  classical  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  appealing 
to  modern  feeling.  Somo  of  the  works  of  tho  leading 
sculptors  wore  hero  described,  and  the  genius  and  versa- 
tility of  Bernini  in  particular,  dwelt  upon.  As  is  usual,  tho 
imitators  of  those  greater  men  only  copied  their  faults, 
and  by  tho  end  of  tho  eighteenth  century  all  true  art-senti- 
mont  seemed  extinct.  This  was  the  state  of  art  when 
Flaxman  and  Canova  stepped  in  to  stem  tho  torrent  of 
false  and  bad  tasto.  Canova  was  deservedly  eminent  in 
a  certain  class  of  art ;  and  he  suppressed  the  extreme  J 
flutter  and  mere  executive  display  of  the  Bernini  and 
Roubiliac  schools.  But  his  own  stylo  was  somewhat  | 
mannered  and  meretricious.  Flaxman  founded  his 
works  more  on  the  examples  of  tho  school  of  sentiment 
and  simplicity  inaugurated  by  tho  Pisani  and  their 
scholars  ;  and  showed  the  valuo  of  those  qualities,  con- 
trasted with  tho  academical  pretension  and  tho  mere 
workshop  merit  that  had  so  long  prevailed. 

Mr.  Westmacott  concluded  with  some  remarks  on  tho 
late  rise  of  art  in  England  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries,— Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  In  the  course  of 
these,  and  in  commenting  on  the  inferiority  of  English 
art,  he  exposed  the  absurdity  and  unfairness  of  the 
charge  that  the  Reformation  was  the  cause  of  a  retro- 
grade movement  in  art  among  us.  England  had  no  art 
to  retrograde,  or  to  bo  injured  at  that  date.  All,  or 
almost  all,  we  had  was  by  foreigners,  who  were  cer- 
tainly free  from  tho  supposed  influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. They  brought  here  the  bad  style  of  art  univer- 
sally prevalent  on  the  Continent — that  is,  their  own. 
In  the  churches  of  Italy,  and  in  St.  Peter's  especially, 
tho  very  worst  taste  prevailed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
meretricious,  and  sometimes  even  offensive,  art  that  was 
allowed  to  appear  there  in  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Cer- 
tainly we  had  nothing  of  our  own  of  this  kind,  whatever 
shortcoming  in  other  respects  might  bo  laid  to  our  ac- 
count. Tho  lecture  closed  with  somo  general  observa- 
tions on  tho  general  tone  of  art-foeling  in  England  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chahimax  said  he  felt  Bure  the  meeting  would 
not  disperse  without  authorising  him  in  their  name  to 
thank  Mr.  Westmacott  for  tho  very  interesting  and  uble 
lectures  with  which  he  had  favoured  them.  By  the 
of  tho  will  of  Dr.  Cantor,  tho  encouragement  of 


art  wan  among  tho  objects  included,  and  though  we  had 
had  on  former  occasions  courses  of  lectures  on  tho  appli- 
cation of  art  to  industry,  yet  this  was  the  first  time  tho 
Council  had  chosen  a  course  on  Art  proper.  The  success 
which  had  attended  the  course  just  concluded  by  Pro- 
fessor Westmacott,  whether  tested  by  the  ability  and 
learning  displayed  by  tho  Professor,  or  shown  by  tho 
full  attendance  in  the  room,  fullv  justified  tho  Council 
in  the  step  they  had  taken.  lie  begged,  therefore,  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Westmacott  for 
the  eloquent  and  able  addressee  with  which  he  had 
favoured  them. 
A  voto  of  thanks  was  then  passed  unanimously. 


PREMIUMS  AND  REWARDS. 

From  the  first  institution  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  tho 
practice  of  issuing  to  the  public  a  list  of  subjects  for 
which  the  Society  offers  premiums  and  medals,  has 
been  followed.  Tho  object  Bought  to  be  attained  by  the 
issue  of  such  lists  is  twofold : — First,  the  placing  beforo 
the  public,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  lists  of  such 
subjects  as  have  been  felt  at  the  time  to  bo  required  to 
aid  the  extension  of  tho  industries  of  tho  country,  either 
by  new  developments  of  our  own  natural  products,  or  by 
improving  the  presont  methods  of  utilising  them  ;  and, 
secondly,  by  calling  attention  to  the  products  and  pro- 
cesses employed  in  foreign  countries,  thereby  causing 
such  investigations  as  may  tend  to  introdnco  into  our 
own  country  fresh  industries,  thus  benefiting  our  own 
population,  and,  at  tho  same  time,  extending  the  means 
of  supplying  commercial  products  in  the  markets  of  tho 
world. 

Tho  premiums  offered  by  tho  Society  of  Arts  must 
not  bo  looked  upon  now  as  formerly.  In  many  in- 
stances they  were  put  forward  and  were  intended  to 
give  an  increased  value  to  tho  article  produced  in  tho 
market,  as  tho  award  of  bounties  by  Government,  to 
encourage  the  exportation  of  our  corn,  our  linen  manu- 
factures, and  for  tho  improvement  of  our  fisheries,  and 
other  articles,  was  a  recognised  principle  of  political 
economy.  In  tho  year  1821  the  Government  paid  no 
less  a  sum  than  £536,228  9s.  7  jd.  as  bounties,  but  the 
more  extended  knowledge  of  tho  true  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  has  led  to  thoir  ontiro  discontinuance.  Tho 
Society  of  Arts,  in  pro]K»9ing  again  to  prepare  a  list  of 
premiums  for  issue  to  the  public,  must  not  bo  looked 
upon  as  desiring  thereby  to  encourage  the  production  of 
articles  of  commerce  upon  an  artificial  basis.  Its  object 
is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  what  may  be 
considered  as  desiderata,  at  the  present  time,  and,  when 
accomplished,  to  give,  by  the  award  of  its  medals,  that 
publicity  to  them  and  stamp  of  excellence  which  may 
assist  the  inventors  in  reaping  a  commercial  reward.  The 
object  the  Society  has  in  view  is,  by  adding  in  some  cases 
a  small  pecuniary  grant,  in  addition  to  its  medals  and 
honorary  rewards,  to  hold  out  to  tho  scientific  man, 
and  persons  of  but  small  capital,  tho  prospect  of  the 
return  of  some  portion  of  the  outlay  which  may  be  in- 
curred in  carrying  on  investigations  with  a  view  to  tho 
development  of  new  sources  of  industry.  In  carrying 
out  such  investigations  somo  cost  is,  in  many  cases, 
necessarily  incurred  ;  and  even  where  the  result  is 
successful,  in  many  cases  commercial  advantages  and 
pecuniary  profit  are  by  no  means  speedily  nttained. 

It  has  been  considered  that  tho  present  is  a  peculiarly 
favourable  moment  for  the  preparation  of  a  fresh  list  of 
subjects  for  which  to  offer  both  premiums  and  bounties. 
The  holding  of  another  Universal  Exhibition  of  the  in- 
dustries and  products  of  tho  world  in  Paris  this  year 
has  .ifforded  to  all  engaged  in  industries  opportuntios  of 
making  comparisons.  Many  wants  have  been  felt  to 
exist  or.  the  part  of  our  manufacturers,  and  ninny  sug- 
gestions have  been  induced  in  the  minds  of  th>>8e  who 
have  visited  that  Exhibition,  which,  if  placed  before 
thinking  men,  may  bo  productive  «>f  much  good  to  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  this  country. 
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It  has  been  determined,  therefore,  to  nsk  such  mem- 
bers as  may  have  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition — as  well  as 
jurors,  manufacturers,  and  workmen,  who  have  observed 
the  deficiencies  of  our  own  produrors,  as  well  as  the 
adaptability  of  many  foreign  products  to  onr  own  in- 
dustries—to favour  the  Society  by  forwarding  such 
suggestions  as  they  may  be  able,  with  a  view  to  their 
incorporation  in  tho  proposed  list. 

The  8ociety  will  also  bo  glad,  should  any  members 
desire  to  offer  special  prizes  for  a  particular  line  of 
investigation,  to  receive  donations  to  be  offered  as 
special  prizes.  Tho  system  has  long  since  been  carried 
out  by  the  Society,  and,  in  Borne  cases,  with  most  bene- 
ficial results  to  tho  country  at  large.  It  may  bo  at 
once  admitted  that  no  pecuniary  grant  madoby  tho 
Society  can  in  itself  be  considered  as  an  equivalent 
for  tho  successful  solution  of  such  problems  as  the  con- 
version of  peat  into  an  article  of  commerce  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coal,  to  be  used  as  a  fuel  in  the  conversion  and 
working  of  our  iron  industries,  for,  at  tho  present  time, 
though  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  expended  in 
experiments,  tho  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved  com- 
mercially. Electricity  has  already  been  largely  applied 
in  aid  of  our  industrial  resources,  but  discoveries  are 
continually  being  mado  which  may  lead  to  further  de- 
velopments of  ito  powers.  Attempts  have  been  made 
of  a  very  promising  character  to  apply  it  to  tho  pro- 
duction of  fabrics  in  tho  loom,  but  which  have  not  yet 
been  commercially  carried  out,  either  hero  or  on  the 
Continent.  Our  Coventry  manufacturers  aro  at  a  loss  to 
find  employment  for  their  workmen ;  tho  demand  has 
ceased  to  a  great  extent  for  the  products  of  their  looms, 
and  even  in  reference  to  tho  use  of  the  common  looms, 
Franco  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own  country.  It  is 
believed  that  if  our  men  of  science  and  mechanics 
could  bo  induced  to  combine,  an  entirely  new  class  of 
products  would  result.  A  new  industrial  art  has  of 
bite  years  shown  a  tendency  to  be  received  favourably 
by  the  British  public,  but  tho  cost  of  hand  labour  in 
ita  production  has  hitherto  hindered  its  application ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  if  a  mechanical  appliance 
could  be  brought  to  bear  in  tho  setting  of  tessera  in 
the  production  of  geometrical  designs  for  pavements 
and  floors,  great  economy  would  bo  effectod,  and  a 
much  extended  ubo  of  tessera  would  be  the  result. 
Our  colonies  and  tho  tropics  produco  many  of  the 
most  luscious  fruits.  It  is  felt  that  many  could  bo 
preserved,  either  simply  or  in  combination  with  wheat 
flour,  and  introduced  into  this  country  either  as  articles 
of  commerce,  or  bb  tho  means  of  establishing  fancy  trades 
in  tho  form  of  fruit  biscuits. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  tho  Society  of  Arts  that  in- 
ventors or  investigators  should  bo  deprived  of  tho  com- 
mercial advantages  resulting  from  their  skill  and 
indnatry,  and  no  one  receiving  a  medal  or  reward  from 
the  Society  is  prevented  from  protecting  his  discovery  by 
patent. 

It  is  hoped  that  members  will  come  forward,  as  have 
others  in  foreign  countries,  and  aid  the  Society  by 
pecuniary  donations  in  securing  the  advantages  which 
may  otherwise  be  lost  for  want  of  tho  immediate  probable 
return  which  the  man  of  Bciencc  and  the  young  man,  or 
men  with  but  small  capital,  may  require  as  an  induce- 
ment to  pursue  investigations  which  may  ultimately  re- 
dound, not  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual,  but 
to  tho  benefit  of  tho  community. 


lint  $rti. 


Socth  KassnfOTON*  Miskoi. — In  addition  to  the 
attractions  offered  to  visitors  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  by  tho  collections  at  tho  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  Committco  of  Council  on  Education  have 
pushed  forward  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  purchases  made  at  the  Puris  Exhibition,  which  have 


recently  arrived  in  England.  These  latter,  as  well  as 
some  valuable  loans,  have  been  temporarily  placed  in 
glass  cases,  and  opportunities  during  the  holidays 
will  be  thus  affordod  to  tho  public  to  view  theso  treasures. 
The  loans  acquired  from  the  gullery  of  the  "  Ilistoiro 
du  Travail"  at  tho  Paris  Exhibition,  although  not 
numerous,  aro  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  not  only 
from  their  being  extremely  curious  and  rare  as  works  of 
art,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  aro  tho  pro- 
perty of  foreign  governments.  A  most  admirable  sys- 
tem of  international  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  in 
relation  to  works  of  art  may  be  thus  said  to  have  com- 
menced. In  the  Loan  Court  aro  to  bo  found  the  Crystals 
lent  by  the  Austrian  Government.  They  consist  of  five 
pieces ;  on©  piece,  standing  about  3  foot  high,  is  hand- 
somely carved,  and  for  size  is  the  most  important. 
The  enamelled  gold  work  which  surmounts  tho 
crystal  is  a  dolicato  piece  of  execution ;  and  tho 
vase  with  two  handles,  richly  cut,  is  a  marvel 
of  skilful  and  dexterous  workmanship.  Without 
tho  evidence  of  tho  presenco  of  this  vase  it  would  bo 
hard  to  conceivo  that  any  workman  could  have,  out  of  a 
aimplo  rock  crystal,  produced  so  charming  a  result.  In 
the  case  next  to  the  cryBtalaaro  shown  curious  specimens 
of  very  ancient  gold- work,  discovered  at  Petrosaa,  in 
1837,  and  lent  to  the  museum  by  tho  Roumanian  Govern* 
mcnt.  Tho  date  assigned  to  thuir  origin  is  about  450 
a.d.  The  work  is  considered  as  probably  that  of  Gothic 
tribes,  and  the  style  of  the  design  is  called  Byzantine. 
The  shapes  of  tho  objects,  tho  setting  of  the  stones,  and 
tho  remarkable  pierced  work  should  bo  carefully  in- 
spected. The  largest  piece  is  a  salver,  about  2ft.  3in. 
in  diameter,  with  a  somewhat  rudely  stamped  ornament 
round  the  circumference.  A  patera  is  in  a  good  state  of 
conservation,  and  is,  apparently,  a  capital  illustration  of 
tho  style  of  art  employed  at  that  period  for  gold-work. 
Adjoining  the  Loan  Court  is  a  portion  of  tho  museum 
assigned  to  purchases,  and  here,  under  glass  cases, 
at  the  north  end  of  tho  court,  may  be  found  tho 
purchases  made  from  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Of  tho 
principal  purchase,  exquisitely  carved  and  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  the  spinette  by  Anniballi  dc  Roxis, 
Milan,  1577,  standing  by  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  givo 
an  adequately  written  description.  It  originally  formed 
part  of  M.  Clafison's  collection  of  musical  instruments, 
which  has  since  his  death  been  purchased  by  tho  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique,  at  Puris.  This  spinette  the 
authorities  of  that  establishment  did  not  purchase,  and 
this  year  it  waa  exhibited  in  the  Italian  section  of  the 
Exhibition.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  unrivalled  in  tho 
museum.  Next  to  it,  but  of  a  totally  different  genre 
and  date,  is  the  famous  inlaid  and  sculptured  wooden 
cabinet  by  M.  Fourdinois,  which  elicited  so  much  ad- 
miration from  visitors  to  tho  Paris  Exhibition.  The 
Italian  peasant  jewellery,  bought  from  Signor  Castellani 
(through  whoBe  means  the  spinette  referred  to  was  like- 
wise acquired),  occupies  four  cases,  and  has  much  interest 
for  our  jewellers,  who  would  do  well  to  adopt  many  of 
tho  elegant  designs  to  bo  found  in  this  collection.  There 
is  a  small  assemblage  of  musical  instruments  of  foreign 
countries.  This,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  what  waspur- 
chased  at  Paris.  Tho  instruments  from  Japan  and  China 
are  very  eccentric.  Beyond  this  case  are  specimens  of 
Turkish  popular  jewellery,  and  a  Norwegian  marriage 
crown.  Tho  form  of  tho  Danish  silver  parcel-gilt  drinking- 
vessel  is  curious,  but  seems  awkward.  It  is  of  modern 
execution  but  of  ancient  design.  Tho  artistic  fans,  from 
the  atelier  of  M.  Alexandre,  aro  woll  represcr 
eight  elegant  examples,  of  which  tho  more  noticeal 
ones  are  bv  Messrs.  Alexandre,  Fromont,  Frossoy,  and 
ltegina.  Opposite  the  inlaid  cabinets  from  Copenhagen 
stands  a  very  fine  vase,  of  French  manufacture,  in 
modern  enamelled  earthenware,  of  Persian  design,  bv  M. 
Collinot.  Tho  style  of  this  piece  of  pottery  is  excellent. 
A  collection,  comprising  chiefly  modern  French  porcelain, 
German  glass,  Austrian  ormolu,  and  French  bronjte*, 
complete  the  artistic  purchases  from  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
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In  tho  north  great  court  some  very  accurately  working 
models  of  mechanical  contrivances,  cog-whoels,  pistons, 
&c,  &c,  by  Von  Schroedor,  of  Darmstadt,  are  exhibited 
temporarily. 

Slanufactuns. 
 >•  

The  Influence  of  Chemical  Knowledge  on  Suoab. 
Manufacture. —  Tlx  Produce  Markets  ltcvicw  says: — "  Of 
nil  countries  England  is  the  most  interested  in  sugar, 
not  only  as  the  greatest  consumer,  but  as  owner  of  some 
of  the  richest  producing  countries  in  the  world,  yet  no 
nation  displays  greater  ignorance  or  apathy  wtth  regard 
to  this  subject.  Like  tho  Lotos  caters,  we  arc  content 
to  listen  to  tho  distant  waves  of  progress,  confident  that 
tho  protective  system  of  Biigar  duties  will  keep  tho 
boundaries  of  our  fool's  paradise  inviolate.  But  the  old 
proverb,  "  Where  ignoranco  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise," 
has  ocrtainly  no  application  to  commercial  matters,  for 
tho  country  that  remains  in  ignorance,  whether  it  be  from 
choico  or  from  indifference,  is  sure  to  full  into  tho  rear.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  is  scientific  knowledge  on  mechanical 
subjects  turned  to  such  practical  account  as  in  England, 
una  many  of  our  greatest  mon  have  made  scienco  the 
handmaid  of  commerce  by  applying  scientific  discovories 
to  tho  purposes  of  every-day  life.  Tho  telegraph,  and 
moro  recently  the  aniline  dyes,  and  Bessemcrs  iron- 
working  process,  are  a  few  instances  among  many ;  but 
sugar,  of  which  tho  manufacture  is  completely  a  chemi- 
cal process,  is  entirely  overlooked  by  our  tavam — and 
yet  thero  is  a  wide  and  almost  unlimited  field  for  chemi- 
cal science  in  perfecting  sugar  manufacture,  which  has 
hardly  advanced  from  its  barbarous  infancy  of  crushing 
mills,  windmills,  and  open  pans.  The  problem  of  sugar 
making,  which  has  yet  to  be  solved,  is  this : — To  extract 
all  the  saccharino  matter  as  it  exists  in  the  cells— that  iB 
in  a  pure  condition,  and  white  in  colour — without  ex- 
tracting the  injurious  salts  or  acids  which  coexist  side  by 
sido  with  the  sugar,  and  to  do  this  at  as  small  an  expense 
as  possible.  A  problem  scarcely  less  important  is  the 
power  of  dotocting  by  chemical  analysis  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  cxtractable  saccharine  matter  in  any  sample  of 
sugar,  for  it  must  bo  ol  served  that  the  per-centago  of 
cxtractablo  succharine  matter  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  saccharino  strength  shown  by  the  polarising 
saccharometer.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  any 
chemist  who  would  solve  these  two  problems  would  ren- 
der a  service  to  the  sugar  world  of  similar  importance  to 
that  rendered  to  the  world  at  large  by  tho  discovery 
of  the  steam  engine.  While  our  English  chemists  are 
mute  upon  the  subject,  the  ablest  chemists  of  France  and 
Hermany  have  for  the  last  eighty  years  been  employed 
in  solving  tho  delicato  problem  of  the  crystallisation  of 
sugar,  and  tho  result  of  their  labours,  so  fur,  may  be 
seen  in  the  vast  continental  boct  sugar  crops,  which  arc 
entirely  due  to  the  Labours  of  a  generation  of  chemists 
which  has  hardly  yet  passed  away." 


(Emmxtt 

Russian  Commerce.— In  Mr.  Bogdanoff's  lithographic 
sheet,  printed  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  privately  cir- 
culated, is  found  tho  following  account  of  tho  progress 
of  commerce  in  Russia  during  tho  last  ten  years.  Tho 
total  value  of  tho  imports  has  grown  from  132,339,600 
roubles  in  18,37  to  180,573,203  roublcB  in  1866,  but 
this  progress  has  not  been  regular,  the  years  1858,  1862, 
and  186.5,  exhibiting  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  those 
which  preceded  thorn.  Tho  exports  increased  during  the 
sanuj  period,  from  157,712,5:{«,  to  201,3ii>, J 71  roubbs, 
with  similar  fluctuations,  the  greatest  being  in  1863, 
when  there  was  a  falling  ofl"  to  the  extent  of  marly 
twenty-seven  millions.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the 
precious  metals  show  extraordinary  changes ,  thus  the 


imports  fell  from  16  millions,  in  1857,  to  8 J  millions  in 
the  following  year,  and  to  2}  in  1859 ;  in  1860  they  rose 
again  to  7  millions,  and  they  have  sinco  diminished  to 
little  moro  than  2  millions ;  the  exports  of  tho  same 
period  show  great  fluctuations ;  they  were  less  than  a 
million  in  1857,  nearly  18  millions  in  the  following  year, 
26  millions  in  1 858, 6  milUons  in  1 860,  nearly  CO  millions  in 
1863,  and  only  21  millions  in  1864;  bast  year  amounting 
to  25  millions,  against  little  more  than  2  millions  im- 
ported. The  general  exports  of  but  year  were  made  up  as 
follows,  omitting  small  figures :— Wheat,*  73J  millions  of 
roubles  ;  flax,  19  millions ;  linseed,  16J  millions ;  wool,  lo£ 
millions  ;  tallow,  12]  millions;  wood,  10 millions;  hemp, 
9j}  millions;  bristles,  3J  millions;  cattle,  3  millions; 
tow,  2  millions ;  skins,  1$  millions;  rough  metals,  11 
millions;  hemp  yarn,  1J  millions;  precious  stones,  1$ 
millions ;  buttor,  lj  millions ;  potash,  1:"  millions  ; 
cordage,  \\  millions;  furs,  l\  millions  ;  the  other  items 
are  each  under  a  million  in  amount.  The  following  aro 
the  chief  items  of  import:— Raw  cotton,  35i  millions  ; 
worked  metals,  10$  millions  ;  machinery,  10  j  millions  ; 
tea,  9  millions ;  raw  metals,  9  millions ;  colours,  8J  mil- 
lions ;  sugar,  7  millions  ;  oil,  7  millions ;  liquors,  7  mil- 
lions ;  wool,  5  J  millions  ;  fruit,  o  millions ;  woollens,  4  J 
millions  ;  coffee,  3$  millions  ;  cotton  yarn,  3J  millions  ; 
fish,  3".  millions  ;  silks,  3}  millions ;  tobacco,  3 J  millions ; 
silk,  2J  millions. 

Cotton  Growing  in  Italy.— Professor  Guiscppo 
Balsamo,  of  Otranto,  has  just  published  a  paper  on 
certain  experiments  of  artificial  fecundation  effected  by 
him  on  tho  cotton  plant.  The  Neapolitan  province  of 
La  Terra  di  Otranto  has  been  a  cotton-growing  country 
from  time  immemorial ;  but  tho  sorts  of  cotton  grown 
thero  arc  not  the  best,  being  tho  Gotsypinm  herbaccion,  or 
tho  short  staple,  and  tho  Gossypiuin  tiamftite,  which  is 
somewhat  better  than  tho  former,  but  far  inforior  in 
longth,  fineness,  suppleness,  and  gloss  to  tho  GoMypiunt 
barbademe,  commonly  called  tho  Sea  Island  or  long- 
staple.  During  the  American  war  Signor  Balsamo  tried 
various  kinds  of  transatlantic  cotton,  and  distributed  tho 
seeds  among  tho  farmers  of  his  province.  New  Orleans 
and  Louisiana  cotton  throve  well,  but  Sea  Island  failed 
in  most  instances,  for  tho  reason  that  its  pods  open 
in  tho  months  of  September  and  October,  when  the 
autumnal  rains  prevail,  which  spoil  the  down.  Signor 
Balsamo  then  thought  that  perhaps  a  hybrid  of  the  short 
and  long  staple  might  be  obtained  which  woidd  ripen 
earlier,  and  thus  avoid  the  dangerous  season.  Ho 
accordingly  set  to  work,  and  obtained  six  hybrids  from 
the  Gvtxypium  tiameimt,  Gotsypium  barbadenie,  and  Gos- 
»ypium  rufum,  or  nankeen.  Tho  latter,  being  coloured, 
offered  the  advantage  of  showing,  by  its  reddish  hue,  in 
what  proportion  it  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
hybrid.  Tho  oblique  position  of  tho  stamina  rendered 
it  difficult  to  cut  them  off  without  letting  part  of  tho 
pollen  fall  upon  the  pistil ;  nevertheless,  Signor  Balsamo 
succeeded  in  preventing  this,  and  in  bringing  tho  anthers 
of  the  ono  species  in  contact  with  the  pistils  of  the  other. 
Tho  operation  of  fecundation  was  effected  about  noon, 
ns  being  the  most  favourable  moment  for  the  emission  of 
tho  pollen.  Various  circumstances  may  contribute  to 
failure,  such  as  rain,  which  will  even  provent  natural 
fecundation  ;  and  high  winds,  which,  by  carrying  off  a 
great  part  of  tho  pollen,  may  render  this  operation  wholly 
or  partially  abortive.  Tho  cotton  obtained  from  those 
hybrids  was  of  excellent  quality,  showing  a  decidod  im- 
provement of  the  inferior  sorts. 


i 

South  Australian  Raisins. — This  colony,  says  tho 
South  Australian  Advert  iter,  can  grow  the  best  kind 
of  grapes  for  raisins,  and  its  fine  atmosphere  roiulrs 
it  easy  to  dry  them  perfectly.  All  that  is  nctx-s.irv 
to  do  this  is  to  have  a  few  sheets  of  galvanized  iron 
kid  on  supports  out  in  th<;  sun,  and  arranged 
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that  they  can  be  carried  under  cover  at  night,  to  prevent 
them  suffering  from  dows.  The  grapes  have  only  to  be 
placed  on  the  iron  plates  and  turned  a  few  times,  and  the 
natural  heat  of  the  sun  will  convert  them  into  fine  raisins. 
We  have  seen  and  tasted  native-grown  and  manufactured 
raisins  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  imported ;  and  the 
only  thing  they  wanted  to  enable  them  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  best  of  those  imported,  was  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  presentable  form. 

The  Cotton  Exported  from  Queensland  daring  the 
year  1866,  was  valued  at  £19,618 ;  say  196,704  lbs.  of 
clean  cotton,  valued  at  £19,218,  and  10,5681bs.  of  un- 
ginned  cotton,  valued  at  £400.  Up  to  August  20  this 
year,  262,644lbs.  of  clean  cotton,  valued  at  £17,738,  of 
this  season's  crop,  have  been  shipped.  Since  that  date 
upwards  of  200  bales  have  been  exported,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  his  still  to  be  shipped. 

Labour  in  Queensland. — A  Brisbane  paper  says : — 
"  The  introduction  of  South  Sea  Islanders  as  lubourcrs 
for  our  stations,  farms,  and  cotton  and  sugar  plantations 
ia  still  giving  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  There  is 
little  doubt  on  the  minds  of  most  people,  not  directly 
interested  in  the  traffic,  that,  as  at  present  carried  on,  it 
ia  little  better  than  the  system  of  African  slavery  us  it 
existed  in  America  a  century  ago,  and  up  to  the  present 
our  Government  has  seemed  to  wink  ut  the  system.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  before  the  end  of 
the  present  session  they  will  be  compelled,  by  independent 
members  of  the  House,  to  take  some  stops,  cither  to  put 
an  end  to  the  traffic  altogether,  or  to  make  provision  for 
its  being  carried  out  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner." 


$ ubluations  Issue*. 


Gutcb's  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and 
Almanacs,  for  the  year  1868.  ( W.  Stectus.)  This  is 
the  27th  year  of  the  publication  of  this  work,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  ahnanuck  and  pocket-book  dairy, 
contains  tables,  facts,  and  information  of  various  kimis 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  useful  for  reference  by  the 
engineer,  architect,  chemist,  mechanic,  and  others. 

Vivien  and  Gulnevkkb.  By  Alfred  Tennyson, 
illustrated  by  G.  Dore.  Folio.  {Moxou  and  Co.)  This 
work  is  illustrated  by  eighteen  engravings  on  steel,  by 
Baker,  Barlow,  Brandard,  Fiuden,  Godfrey,  Greatbach, 
Jeens,  Mote,  Ridgway,  Saddler,  Stephenson,  and  Will- 
more.  The  book  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  combining 
as  it  does  labours  which  may  bo  termed  international. 
The  poetry  of  the  English  laureate  ia  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  drawiugs  ol  the  distinguished  Frenchman, 
tn<nsfeired  to  stetd  by  the  eminent  men  named  above. 
The  work  bears  evidence  of  great  care  and  judicious 
■ion  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and  has  been  pro- 
1  at  large  cost  by  its  spirited  publishers. 


"  Mock  Auctions  "  and  the  City  Police. — The  City 
police  have  received  orders,  in  cases  where  "  mock  auc- 
tions" are  held,  to  announce  the  fact  in  a  loud  voice  at 
the  door  of  such  places,  as  a  warning  to  persons  entering 
aa  purchasers.  During  the  last  few  days  this  practice 
has  been  adopted  in  front  of  a  house  in  Victoria-street, 
Fnrringdon-roud,  which  is  said  to  be  used  for  the  above 
purpose.  Crowds  of  people  have  witnessed  the  scene, 
the  pavement  being  nearly  rendered  impassable  by  per- 
sons staring  at  the  strange  spectacle. 

Consumption  of  Meat  at  Milan. — During  the  prist 
month  (November),  the  total  number  of  head  of  cattle 
slaughtered  for  food  was  5,419— that  is  to  say,  679  bul- 
locks, 2,527  calves,  179  bulls,  487  cows,  989  pigs,  and 
658  goats,  kids,  sheep,  and  lambs. 

Education  in  Prussia.— Of  the  2,938,679  children 


who  frequented  the  primary  schools  in  PruBsiain  1864, 
2,509,482  spoke  German,  384,475  Lithuanian,  13,441 
the  Wend  tongue,  9,917  the  Moravian,  1,895  the 
Walloon,  1,745  the  Tchequo,  and  693  Dutch.  The 
Wend  language  was  spoken  in  the  districts  of  Frnnkfort- 
on-the-Oder  and  Liegnitz,  Moravian  in  that  of  Oppeln, 
Walloon  in  those  of  Dusseldorf  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Tcheque  in  those  of  Breslau  and  Oppeln,  and  Dutch  in 
those  of  Dusseldorf. 

Public  Libraries  in  Europe.— The  following  are  the 
number  of  volumes  contained  in  the  principal  libraries  in 
Europe : — The  total  number  of  volumes  contained  alto- 
gether in  the  public  libraries  of  France  amounts  to 
6,233,000  volumes.  Great  Britain  possesses  1,172,000 
volumes.  Italy,  4, 150,000  volumes.  These  are  in  gene- 
ral collections  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  composed 
principally  of  ancient,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical  works, 
many  of  them  being  very  rare.  These  collections  con- 
tain a  very  small  number  of  modern  works.  The  public 
libraries  of  Austria  contain  2,488,000  volumes;  those  of 
Prussia,  2,040,000  volumes.  In  Kussia,  852,000  volumes, 
a  small  number  us  compared  with  the  population  of  tho 
country.  Tho  public  collections  in  Bavaria  amount  to 
1,268,500  volume*,  and  in  Belgium  to  610,000  volumes. 
Thus,  in  round  numbers,  the  public  libraries  of  Europe 
contain  about  20,000,000  of  volumes. 

Railways  in  Roumania. — The  government  of  Rou- 
mania  is  still  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  project  for  a 
railway  from  Tchernowitch  to  G.tlatz,  with  branches  to 
Jassy  and  Bucharest.  According  to  tho  plan  decided 
upon,  these  lines  aro  to  join  those  of  Austria  at  Suciava. 
The  works  will  be  commenced  in  tho  spring.  By  the 
construction  of  this  network,  tho  principalities  will  be 
enriched  with  an  important  means  of  communication, 
and  the  town  of  Galatx,  in  particular,  will  find  in  it  the 
elements  of  a  considerable  extension  of  its  commercial 
relations. 

Agricultural  Literature  in  Italy. — The  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  with  a  view  to  promote 
more  generally  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  agriculture  amongst  tho  agricultural  population,  has 
offered  a  prize  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  Hnd  a  purse  of 
l,000fr.  (£40)  to  tho  author  of  tho  best  Catechism  of 
Agriculture  (Catcchismo  Agrario)  during  the  coming 
year. 

Museum  of  Firb-Ahmr. — An  institution  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  < stablit>h>  d,  immediately  adjoining  Rye- 
lane  railway-station,  ut  Peckham.  Its  object  is  to  sup- 
ply a  want,  which  is  much  felt  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  their  accessories,  viz.,  an 
establishment  that  providra  facilities  for  their  inspection, 
comparison,  and  impartial  trial.  It  is  intended  to  have 
a  permanent  exhibition  of  specimens  of  every  known 
principle  and  system  applied  to  guns,  rifles,  carbines, 
pistols,  and  all  other  small  arms;  also  samples  of  all 
explosive  compounds,  projectiles,  cartridges,  cartridge 
casts,  cartridge  machines,  wadding,  &c,  &c,  with  the 
accessories,  implements,  and  tacklo  used  therewith,  also 
models  and  illustrations  of  the  various  contrivances  for 
tho  successful  breeding  and  rearing  of  game,  vermin- 
traps,  and  poaching  preventives.  A.  shooting  range  is 
attached  to  tho  Museum,  for  the  trial  of  small  arms,  new 
or  improved  explosives,  projectiles,  &c,  &c,  provided 
with  instruments  and  appliances  for  correctly  and  scien- 
tifically ascertaining  their  relative  and  comparative  merit 
j.b  reg  r-ls  velocity,  p«  n  1rati«  n,  pattern,  recoil,  and  other 
important  clemcnis  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  really 
useful  and  efficient  weapons.  A  library  will  be  attached 
to  the  institution.  The  institution  will  collect,  for  tho 
use  of  subscribers,  information  on  all  new  and  improved 
principles,  processes,  and  inventions  which  have  reference 
to  fire-arms  ;  on  the  bearing  and  influence  of  the  Game- 
laws  ;  the  prospects  of  the  shooting  season,  and  all 
kindred  matters.  Subscribers  of  one  guinea  per  annum 
will  bo  entitled  to  tho  benefits  of  the  institution. 

Tub  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.— At  tho  cloao  of  Novem- 
ber  4,446-80  metre,  out  of  the  whole  12,220  metro,  of 
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this  tunnel  remained  to  be  pierced.  The  progress  made 
during  tho  month  being  10910  metres,  nnd  the  total 
length  of  tunnelling  done  up  to  30th  November  is 
7,773  20  metres. 


CornsponKcncf. 


Recent  Intf.uv atto\ at.  Monrtary  Conferences.— 
Sin,— I  have  read  Professor  Levi's  letter  of  the  10th 
instant,  and  think  he  is  very  much  out  in  his  reckoning 
when  he  suggests  that  "  tho  best  thing  we  can  tlo  in 
international  coinage  is  to  tike  the  ten-franc  piece  as  the 
future  unit  for  British  coinage."    This  he  defines  as  a 
gotd  coin,  to  be  nll-  l  :i  dueitj  of  one  huu  lied  pence,  or 
eight  shillings  and  fourp.  me.  divided  into  U  n  silver  tcn- 
pi  nnv-piec.  s ;  nnd  h<-  depre-at.  s  any  interference  with 
the  penny,  which  he  wish'  «  jealously  protected  ns  if  it 
wore  a  coin  of  Sti  rling  value  instil  of  a  base-metal 
token.    But  he  seems  to  ignore  that  the  pure  gold  in  a 
ten-franc  piece  weighs  2 90:?22I5  grammes,  nnd  there- 
fore differs  only  by  0  :i 7  :t 7 2  of  one  grain  tn>y  from  tho 
weight,  not  of  eight  shillings  and  fourpene*  worth,  but 
eight  shillings'  worth  of  pure  gold  nr  cor  line  to  the  Eng- 
lish Mint  price.  The  effect  of  the  equation  involve.!  in 
his  plan,  10  francs  ---  8s.  4d.,  or  25  franca  =  f  1  0s.  10d., 
would  1h>  to  reduce  the  intrinsic  p  ir  of  exchange  between 
Great  Britain,  on  the  one  side,  and  tho  countries  of  the 
Monetary  Convention,  viz.,  France,  It  dy,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  the  Pipd  States,  Greece  (and  by-and-bye 
Austria,  &c),  on  the  other  side,  from  1  pound  sterlings 
•2-3-2070  francs  ns  it  now  stands,  to  2-1 -1^96  francs.  Ro 
that,  whilst  he  alleges  the  impossibility  of  declaring  by 
law  (it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  by  royal  proclama- 
tion) that  the  sovereign  of  the  future  should  be  coinnl 
to  weigh  25  francs  exactly,  in  its  pure  gold  value,  in- 
stead of  2) -20,  and  whilst  be  turns  away  with  aversion 
from  the  20  centimes  reduction  advocated  by  sonic  of  us, 
from  an  international  point  of  view,  as  a  sacrifice 
worth  making  once  for  all,  he  looks  with  satisfac- 
tion on   tho  alleged  practicability  of  his  ducat-plan, 
which   would  be  tantamount  to    a    reduction  five- 
fold as  great,  namely,  of  100   centimes.     Ho  omits, 
however,  to  inform  us  how  we  are  to  retain  a  single 
sovereign  of  our  standard  gold  circulation  in  the  face  of 
so  Quixotic  a  gift  of  10  per  mille  premium  to  its  ex- 
porters or  exchangers  for  10-fnno  pieces.    True,  he 
writes  about  the  bidders  of  sovereigns  being  entitled,  in 
changing  them  fur  the  new  coins  (t>.,  f>>r  the  golden 
ducats  or  10-franc  pieces;  "to  he  allowed  the  difference 
in  the  respective  vnlm  s,  a  proper  table  being  issued  by 
authority,  specifying  the  ,  x  ict  equivalent."    The  p'-nny 
with  him  must  not  be  touched,  being  "the  standard" 
best  known  to  millions  of  our  working  •■lasses,  conse- 
quently the  "proper  table"  cordcmpl  del  can  only  be 
a  statement,  in  a  tabular  form,  that  10  francs,  or  one 
golden  due  it,  of  intern  dion  al  coinage,  equal  100  of  the 
present  pence,  or  eight  shillings  an  I  fair  pence  of  pre- 
s  tit  British  cunvn  -y,  and  nW  »w..<r.    The  tide  of  the 

Srecious  metals,  its  ebb  and  Hew,  ran  of  course  be  in- 
ut  need  sol  dy  within  very  n  mow  limits.  Sindl  alter- 
ations, pa<-ti«  iilarlv  if  within  the  limits  of  a  fair  charge 
for  seigiiur  ige,  have  li'  i  n  made  before  now  by  iii'^ny 
countries,  and  even  byttreit  Brit  in,  without  creating 
n  drain  of  metallic  circulation,  and  when  the  coinage 
existing  nt  the  time,  arid  .affected  by  the  blight  change, 
has  been  a  comparatively  old  ctn^e,  like  runs,  con- 
siderably deteriorated  by  ordinary  wear  and  t"ir,  the 
risk  of  loss  from  such  alteration,  carefully  limited  for  a 
great  national  object,  has  nut  been  found  at  all  con- 
siderable. On  such  grounds,  an  alteration  at  present  to 
the  extent  of  20  centimes  worth  of  pure  gold  in  the 
sovereign  might,  and  I  beli.  ve  would,  be  found 
practicable,  whilst   the  larger  attritions  involved  in 

the    dueat   sclli  me    wa.uld  lie  quite    Oil  a  a  n  '  g'-a  ■  b  •  by 

any  regulation  or  tariff'  of  allowance.    Nothing  of 


the  kind,  for  example,  could  havo  prevented  the  export 
of  1,092  million  francs  of  balance  over  imports  of  silver 
which  occurred  in  France  from  1852  to  1864.  The 
ordinary  current  premium  upon  silver  coin  was  as  much 
as  25  to  30  per  mille,  nnd  it  gave  tho  holders  a  very 
handsome  profit  in  parting  with  their  franc  pieces  to 
refiners  and  exporters,  so  that  Franco  was  drained  ot 
everv  silver  coin  of  full  weight.    Wo  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  panic  felt  when  the  agio  on  silver  ran  up 
to  60  or  70  per  mille  at  Marseilles,  nnd  when  some  thirty 
departments  complnined  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of 
the  pressing  scarcity  of  silver  change  nnd  of  the  serious 
interruption  it  caused  to  trade.    Regulations  began  to 
be  talked  of,  and  a  majority  of  the  French  commission 
of  inquirv  recommended  a  temporary  restoration  of  the 
exploded  "nnd  nnti -economical  policy  of  an  export  duty 
on  silver.    This  was  wisely  over-ruled,  as  it  was  seen  to 
be  hop,  less  in  the  face  of  so  large  nn  agio  on  silver, 
which  would  have  rendered  any  regulation  nugatory. 
Professor  Levi,  in  another  part  of  his  htter,  writes  that 
his  gold  ducat  is  a  token-coin.    This  is  an  erroneous 
term  for  anv  coin  of  nndeb  isod  intrinsic  value.  And, 
ns  the  ten- franc  gold  piece  current  amongst  the  people 
who  are  parties  to  the  Monetary  Convention  of  Decem- 
ber, 186  ),  is  a  coin  of  full  intrinsic  weight,  the  integrity 
of  which  concerns  some  72  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
will  soon  concern  100  millions  and  more,  this  circum- 
stance alone  quit;*  pute  the  projected  ducat  out  of  court, 
if  it  is  to  bo  a  token  only,  and  not  an  international  unit 
of  coinage.    Any  novel  unit  of  gold  coinage,  differing 
widely  from  what  particular  nations  havo  been  accus- 
tom.*! to,  is  quite  unmanageable.     Let  us  take  example 
by  the  fate  of  M.  Michel  Chevaliers  pet  project  in  this 
respect,  which  has  signally  failed  and  broken  down 
under  discussion.    The  plan  was  to  call  in  and  re-coin 
nil  the  20-franc  and  ten-franc  pieces,  and  to  suMitutc 
new  coins  for  the  vast  and  compact  gold  circulation  of 
the  countries  comprised  in  the  Mon-tary  Convention  of 
December,  1*65,  estimated  nt  about  220  million  pounds 
sterling,  of  which  Franco  alone  had  coined  5,000  nullim 
francs,  or  200  million  poun  Is  worth,  since  18o0.    J.  he 
new  coin,  or  unit,  was  to  contain  five  grammes  of  gold, 
nine-tenths  fine,  representing  15$  francs  in  value,  and 
based  ujion  the  proportion  of  gob!  to  silver,  viz.,  one  to 
15J  in  the  old  French  mint  legislation,  in  which  tho 
one-franc  piece  contained  five  grammes  of  silver,  nine- 
tenlhs  line.     Then  M.  Chevalier  would,  besides,  havo 
had  ten-gramme  gold  pieces.    Thus,  in  the  philosophic 
S-arch  after  impossible  metrical  unison  in  all  things,  we 
should  have  lost  the  convenient  multiples  of  live,  as 
existing  in  the  present  20  and  ten-franc  pieces,  and 
should  have,  substituted  in  their  places,  loj  nnd  31- 
franc  pieces.     The  true  desideratum  in  international 
coinage  is  not,  ns  Messrs.  Chevalier  nnd  Levi  would 
appear  to  assume,  the  introduction  of  any  new  coin  or 
single  unit  to  supersede  existing  lending  unite  either  in 
circulation  or  in  account.    All  that  is  aspired  to  is  to 
obtain,  bv  reciprocity  in  slight  concessions  between 
nations,  the  establishment  of  perfectly  accurate,  well- 
defined,  and  easily  calculated  proportions  between  tho 
values  of  coins  of  one  country  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  countries,  such,  for  example,  as  are  shown  in 
the  annexed  table  or  diagram,  which,  in  tho  briefest 
possible  manner,  explains  the  facility  with  which  the 
coins,  both  of  circulation  and  of  account,  of  350  millions 
of  the  human  familv,  might  be  made  mutually  inter- 
changeable and  convertible  by  the  abolition  of  compara- 
tively slight  alterations  in  the  fractional  differences  of 
their  current  coinage.    It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  pro- 
gress making  in  this  cause  of  international  coinage,  to 
notice  the  warm  interest  which  the  Governments  vt 
Europe  -  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  of  Great  Britain 
—are  taking  in  it,  and  to  obs.  rvo  how  prominently 
the  President  of  the  United  States   has  introduced 
it  into  his  Mi  ss .ge,  delivered  only  a  few  days  ago.  In 
our  own  counlrv  we  have  had  a  lutirable  uiticb  s  in 
iU  favour  in  the  Ju-jhumuI  and  the  iW***.yA 
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Of  Seven  Denominations — Five  now  adopted  by  marly  100  million  people— Two  in  use  by  30  million  people,  and 
the  whole  Seven  Denominations  suit  :  I,  in  comaiu  ation,  for  use  by  3.30  million  people. 


Tat  V  for  Conversion  of  each  IXiiMnlmWion  into  the  other*. 

CM  Coins  of  the 
ConTeutlan  of  I>eceml>er, 
lt.65, 

with  the  ad.lltlon  of 
BritlBh  Coin,  at  2Sfr.-Xl. 
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Notk.— The  Coins  marked  B.C.  and  F..  wmiM  Include  III'-'  Briti-li 
coinage  uni|*rthe  terms  <>t  the  C.inventto-i  ■  f  DwcihImt,  I »•>.'•.  Tin- 
weight*  of  the  present  snriroijrn  unit  lulf  •'a\m.1„'h  may  t"  il. 
for  com (*rl»on  with  the  Intrinsic  weight,  in  tohiam  4.  at 
Mid  3-«.-»9».'  (Trammci,  re»)>crtj\ v|y.  The  o«itn  A  n:i  I  1»,  ..f  say  t  l 
anil  L'l  reatii-ctlveJy  .are  l«orn i t^i i  c  iiu<|im  l  •  1 1  <n.  ;t;ul  im -l.i ■  v  . 

In  It  »  lied  ilei,  tint  they  are  t«n  tic.o  y  and  l.ir^.'  i.>t«.  i-inveiih-n:  tyi 
an<l  may     il*iw>l  rather  Btiii>ru«!  ni.tLiU  »>.•]  |  -»  ; ■  t ti  |  i  .  >     l > k  - 
th«  JtA  njece^  and  dou(>lo  imvcrvliiK^  hi  <>ur  miiul»m n  i.-  .  ;i\A  m  t-.  Tin- 
working  gold  Cuius  of  tla>  Conrcuthm  arr,  t:.tn:t..rc,  only  Dir.-  In 


numfiiT.  1),  F.  and  (J.  tho  nni"-li:<in,  half-r«r>olr'i«.  and  qnarter- 
n.i|->iv-)ii.  A.I.I  lo  1h"in  the  new  »•>»«•  r.-ijrn  an.t  half-mven-igu,  C. 
.tt.il  F.,  say  uiiiler  tlio  uaui' s  ..f  v  et,.ria  un  i  tnlf-vl  torlik,  at  25  irain-j 
ami  I'.'i  iruiie*  <-\a.  lly,  au.|  the  An,fl..  Fivnch  monetary  xysttiti  will 
carry  the  i  lvilii.-»l  world  with  it.  Thr  only  ilriv .inlnutlon  In  the 
i ^ . v i-  ,ia£raiti  «hl  h  |ir>'«.|itH  th'r  l>-a*t  entti|ili-xtty  to  lis  do  Imul 
i-uii\ci>i  ,n  int. .  tin-  „!liT  il  .tn •  in  iti ■  •  n>  is  the  timl.-r  of  North  i.cr- 
iii  ii)  ..r  l'i-u»-i.».  11..  :|n  . .  I- a  ^ji  .i  ui'ivi-itient,  and  tiiitf'h  writing 
ni.tifo  mi  In  t  n'  ili-nn.i'i  iir.  -«  ^i-n.-riilly,  Iti  f.n..ur  of  the  g<ild  tiai.c 
«y«teui  for  the  <iei'u:an  lohuirc  ol  tin-  future. 


The  Chambers  of  Comtnorce  are  t  ikintr  up  the  subj,vt,  • 
and  tit  a  conference  between  tlieir  <!■  ■b-frnU'S  n ti ■  i  the 
Mt.tric  CommitU'e  of  tlie  British  Ass  uintion,  tin  l  fyittn-il 
of  the  International  De.-iitml  Asauciation,  I  had  the 
honour  to  propose  the  following  resolution,  which  w:is  ; 
carried,  and  is  referred  to  in  urtiele  in  the  /.'«"/'' 
tU*  J>cux  Muntic*,  from  the  accomplish,  d  ]>i n  of  M. 
Laveleye :— "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  inei  tit)";  tho 
International  Monetary  Convention  lately  rntei-ci  into 
by  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  common  weitrht,  iinetuss,  and  cur- 
rency to  their  standard  coins,  is  deserving  approbation 
as  a  measure  calculated  to  facilitate  and  i  xV  ti  l  the  com- 
mercial, banking,  and  exchange  operations-  b»  twei-n 
these  nations  themselves  and  fuii-ign  countri-s  bavins 
dealings  with  them;  and  this  meeting  is  mrthi-r  ol 
opinion  that  the  conditions  of  the'  hit  nsati-.nal 
Monetary  Convention,  no  far  as  tit.  y  may  In;  found 
applicable  to  the  metallic  currency  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  well  worthy  the  cm-idi  i  :",i.ct 
and  support  of  all  who  are  int  r<  *t<  d  in  the  pro- 
gress of,  and  inter- •oiumunieitioti  hetwuen  nations." 
The  International  Decimal  Association  suhsetpietttlv  re- 
solved, before  sending  its  delegates  to  the  Mom'tary 
Conference  meetings  in  l'aris,  that  in  its  opinion,  '•  if 
in  order  to  make  the  sovereign  internationally  current, 
it  should  bo  found  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  the  value 
of  25  francs  in  gold,  the  commercial  and  monetary 
advantages  attending  such  a  step  are  suflieiently  great 
to  be  more  than  equivalent  to  the  consi  qucnees  of 
the  alight  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  pure 
gold  contained  in  tho  sovereign."  I  have  in  en 
much  interested  in  tho  remarks  of  the  Prctsi  letit  of 
tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Muspr  dt, 


in  your  own  columns,  and  I  have  learnt  the  opinion  of 
the  president  of  another  chamber  of  commerce,  that  tho 
latter  utt  iches  such  great  importance  to  international 
coinage,  that  he  considers  it  of  mure  value  to  the  world 
than  even  the  introduction  of  the  English  tariff  into  the 
laws  of  all  European  countries.  I  h  ive  much  more  to 
say,  if  time  permitted,  on  the  subject  both  of  these  recent 
monet  iry  conferences,  and  of  how  practical  and  practic- 
able an  improvement  would  be  the  equation  of  25  fram  s 
equal  to  1  pound  exactly,  instead  of  the  present  costly, 
inconvenient,  and  anti-international  equation  of  2-3.2079 
francs  i  quid  to  1  pound.  —  I  am,   &c,  FuEUEttitiC 

lilMiIUKS. 
rrtl.M.a-oar.l..n«-terr..ee,  \V  ,  litli  Decomher,  1h67. 

Im.i  sruiAL  ami  Scientific  Eiu  cation.  —  Sib,  — I 
ou^-ht,  perhaps,  to  have  noticed,  in  my  letter  of  the  17th 
iu^t.,  the  following,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  divergency 
in  the  opinions  i  x pla  nned  concerning  industrial  instruc- 
tion, 'lie-  in  lustiial  community  pr>  s  tits  two  maindivi- 
siet.s.  In  tlie  i,ti"  are  the  gi . .  t  iiianuf  leturingest  iblish- 
tih  ids,  whi,  h  supply  the  home  and  foreign  markets;  in 
the  other  ate  the  ii, on  or  1-ss  indi  pendent  artisans,  who, 
distributed  throughout  town  and  country,  minist-T  mute 
directly  to  our  d  dly  wants.  Both  categories  of  industry 
display  endlc-s  varieties,  which  cross  each  other,  and 
1  alia- "d- finition  ;  but  gem  rally  speaking,  their  educa- 
tional riquiivmcnts  present  notable  differences  which 
appear  to  be  too  frequently  overlooked.  Many  manu- 
facture rs  ftn  l  that  it  answers  their  purpose  best  to  split 
up  proa  s.i.  s  into  Mu;dl  distinct  tasks,  each  of  which  is 
allotted  to  a  band  ol  living  automatons.  Consequently, 
the  or  der  whose  thoughts  are  turned  in  this  direction, 
will  d.-mand  high  class  technical  instruction  for 
managers  and  foremen,  but  will  not  euro  o 
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science  spread  farther.  The  mind  of  another  speaker  is 
perhaps  bent  towards  independent  handicrafts ;  he  sees 
what  a  blessing  a  scientific  training  would  be  to  the 
working  man  himself,  and  what  a  comfort  his  increased 
knowledge  and  ingenuity  would  be  to  those  who  employ 
him,  and  cannot  concoivo  any  limitation  to  the  benefit* 
of  technical  education.  Of  course,  the  economists,  to 
whom  we  look  up  for  a  general  scheme  of  technical  in- 
struction, will  fairly  and  fully  consider  the  varied  re- 

Suirements  of  all  sections  of  British  industry,  and  en- 
eavour  to  suggest  such  a  system  as  may  placo  know- 
ledge of  the  riitht  kind  within  reach  of  the  wholo  indus- 
trial community,  from  the  lowest  to  tho  highest,  cui^tte 
Muum.    I  adverted,  towards  the  end  of  my  l<tt<r,  to  tho 
valuable  guidance  which  may  be  derived,  in  the  formation 
of  such  a  system,  from  studying  the  experience  of  other 
nations  in  tho  wny  of  technical  tnining.  It  is  my  strong 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  investigation,  that 
has  induced  me  to  forward  to  you  from  time  to  time  ab- 
stracts of  the  information  supplied  to  me  by  my  conti- 
nental friends,  as,  for  instance,  the  summary  of  Belgian 
technical  institutions,  which  appeared  in  Vol.  XIII.  of  the 
Journal,  p.  650,  anil  tho  account  of  the  French  ones, 
printed  in  tho  same  volume,  p.  673.    I  hopo  aorm  to  be 
able  to  add  some  ufi  ful  information  concerning  German 
technical  schools,  to  that  with  which  we  were  favoured 
by  Mr.  Davidson,  nnd  in  tho  meantime  I  bog  to  offer 
you  a  few  extracts  from  my  letters  on  tho  "  working 
clisses  of  Nassau,"  which,  having  been  printed  for 
private  circulation  only,  may  bo  assumed  to  be  unknown 
t>  the  great  majority  of  our  members.    My  plan  will  be 
to  select,  and  m  some  instances  to  comment  on  those 
pissages  which  bring  into  relief  the  general  principles 
and  practice  of  German  industri  il  edueatiun.    In  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
the  education  of  the  industrial  classes  is  provided  for  by 
a  complete  system  of  elementary  schools,  extending  to 
the  smallest  village,  under  the  direction  of  Government. 
All  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  obliged 
to  attend  these  schools,  unless  they  frequent  somo  other 
institution.    No  child  is  allowed  to  remain  without  in- 
struction.   Tho  time  of  attendance  is  short  for  children 
of  early  age,  but  is  gradually  increased  to  the  following 
scale,  with  a  few  deviations  in  country  districts.    In  the 
morning  from  seven  to  ten  in  summer,  and  from  eight 
to  eleven  in  winter  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  from  ono  to 
four,  except  "Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  which  are  kept 
as  half-holidavs.    The  names  of  children  failing  to  at- 
tend are  noted  down,  and  their  pnrcnta  subjected  by  the 
burgomaster  to  a  fine,  which  is  increased  on  recurrence 
of  neglect.    The  children  learn  very  quickly  to  read  by 
a  kind  of  phonetic  system,  Antchauuwi*  Untrrrieht,  or 
visual  instruction,  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  assist- 
ing tho  momorv,  and  faeilitatinff*  the  expansion  of 
the  intellect.    1  particularly  wish  to  draw  attention 
to    tho  foregoing   paragraph,    because    one   of  the 
strongest    arguments    against    tho    introduction  of 
science  into  the  English  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, is  that  there  is  no  time  for  it.    The  answer  is  that 
time  can  bo  made  for  it  in  t  wo  ways :  firstly,  by  curtail- 
ing some  of  those  studies  which  we  havo  the  authority 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  for  considering  as  perfectly  sus- 
ceptible of  curtailment ;  nnd  secondly,  by  improvements 
in  the  modes  of  teaching,  and  in  educational  apparatus. 
Tho  appreciation  of  models,  diagrams,  and  other  appli- 
ances for  visual  instruction,  has  greatly  increased  within 
these  last  fifteen  years  ;  but  what  has  been  done  by  edu- 
cational societies  and  publishers  for  supplying  them,  is 
very  far  from  adequate.    In  many  instances  tho  cheap- 
ness of  the  illustrations  serves  to"  show  what  might  be 
done  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  whilst  their  want  of 
sequence,  and  too  often  their  inaccuracy,  demonstrate 
thte  necessity  for  a  centralized  management  and  a  syste- 
matic supervision.    Both  of  theso  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  establishing,  without  any  undue  interference 
wifJi  trade,  if  responsibility  were  not  unfortunately 
shozrned  by  thoso  government  authorities  in  whom  it 


would  bo  most  efficient  and  most  respected.  On 
leaving  school  at  fourteen  years  of  ago,  the  scholar 
should  be  able  to  read  German,  in  German  and 
Roman  type,  fluently,  and  with  proper  emphasis  and 
expression ;  should  be  skilled  in  the  rules  of  common 
arithmetic ;  be  able  to  writo  compositions  on  subjects 
of  business,  with  good  orthography ;  and  be  possessed 
of  somo  knowledge  of  geography,  natural  history, 
geometry,  &c.  The  charge  to  the  parents  for  this  in- 
struction is  from  one  to  four  florins  (or  Is.  8d.  to  6«.  8d.) 
per  year,  for  each  child,  which  amount  is  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  parish.  The  latter  provides,  under  con- 
trol of  Government,  for  the  salary  of  the  master,  as  well 
as  for  school  requisites  of  every  kind,  and  also  for  tho 
building  of  tho  school-houses.  Poor  communities  re- 
ceive sultsidics  from  tho  government  treasury.  —  I 
am,  &c,  T.  Twixino. 
Twickenham,  Dec.  24th,  1R67.  . 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tecs  ...Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall,*'  Heat aud  Cold."  (JuTtnlle 
Lecture*. ) 

Tnra  ...Roy*l  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall, "  Heat  and  Cold."  (JnretUle 
Lecture*.) 

8at  R<yal  Inst.,  X  Prof.  Tyndall, "  Heat  and  Cold."  (Jorenilf 

Lectures. ) 


patents. 


From  Committionert  of  Paltntt'  Journal,  December  20. 
Gkistb  or  Pmovimoxal  Paoncnwt. 
Blasting  material*.  Ac  —  345s -J.  H.  Johnson. 
Boilers- 34 '3— J.  C.  «  oolfield. 
IMk-rs  — 3472— J.  W  Kenyon  and  R.  A.  Armistead. 
Boots  and  »>ioes,  elastic  springs  for— 344S—  C.  Palsy. 
Boxes,  circular  3M9-R.  M  Letchfortl. 
Candle-nipping  machlno-3!H0-J  licatty. 
Chairs,  denlMs'— 34*4-J.  B.  Morrison. 
ronden»ers~3l70-E.  A.  Pontifex 
Cooking  apparatu-,  Ac.— 3461  — E.  T.  Hughes. 
Cotton  seed,  Ac,  cleaning— 3413  -N.  Grew. 
Doom,  Ac,  »p  ings  lor— 3490- W.  tl.  Cooke. 
F.nitlnes  unit  Mlers— :i4  9-W.  Brown  and  C.  N.  Hay. 


Kng  nes,  healed  nlr  or  gas  — 3466— A.  C.  Sterry. 
Engine*.  Ac  ,  hand  gard-  n-3423— R.  W.  I*age. 
Excnrating  machines -350O-W.  R.  Lake. 
Fire-arms  breech-loading—  3492— R.  Warry. 
Kurnaces— 346*— T.  .1  Leleh 
O  ilvaniu  batteries -3476—  H.  J.  F.  11.  Foreanx. 
Oitn<'s,  constructing  (he  parts  of  certain— 3251 — R.  Garbett. 
Horse  sh«*s— 3422 -O.  Philcox. 
Horses.  Ac  .  shearing   34!»s-  W  Clark. 
Injector,  Olffard's-3189-J.  Gretham. 
Iron,  Ac,  manufacturing- 3502- C.  Martin  and  W.  Barrett. 
Larni*,  miners'  safety -3427  -  K.  F.*tcr. 

Leather  sharing  and  dressing— 3429— \V.  B.  Loachman  and  J.  Hol- 

royd. 

Liquids,  Altering- 3174—  C.  Kerhy. 

Paper  lags,  manufacturing—  :030  -  n.  A.  Bonneville 

Paper,  Ac,  water-proof— 3437— J.  Thorpe. 

Printing  press.  Ac.,  delivering  sheets  of  paper,  Ac,  received  from  a— 

3t30— T.  J.  Mayall 
Railway  trucks,  couplings  for— 3478 — J.  Evans. 
Railway  wheels— 34hh— J.  Rae  and  G.  Miller. 
Railways— :'433— J.  Eckendey  and  D.  Martin. 
Reaping  mix  blue*.  Ac— 3441  — R.  Horasb.v  and  J.  E.  Phillips. 
Spinning  machincry-3408— T.,  W.  W.,  and  J.  F.  Holmes  and  J.  B. 

and  I).  Lancaster. 
Tables — 3431  — B.  Vaile. 
Traps,  vermin,  Ac.  -3435— W.  Share. 
Tillies,  brass  and  copper— 34*0— R.  W.  Lindsay. 
Warpa,  waxing—  3447—  T.,  G.  B.,  and  H.  Stephenson. 
Wearing  apparel—  34>6   ,J.  Hlakey  and  H.  B.  Fox. 
Weld  ing  »pi>:iratu»— 3494— J.  A.  Munn. 
Winches,  steam -3425— G.  Brecn. 


Patents  Skaled. 


16*!». 
1*24. 
1-2H. 
1-34. 
1-36. 
1*41. 
1644. 

1645. 


.1  Sheldon. 
U.  R.  Chase. 
T.  Wl'v.n  and  W.  Hall. 
T.  RahVrty  A  J.  II.  Storey. 
J.  K.  Field. 
H.  Ruxhtnn. 
J.  Wilkinson  and  W.i 

shaw. 
J.  Webster. 


1»47.  J.  E.  Wlilllnp. 
1807.  J.  G.  Rowe. 
11*32.  J.  Elcc  and  P.  Will 
1942.  W.  E.  Jfcwten. 
1966.  II.  Roddick. 
2171.  R.  Reld  and  E.  H.  Craigic. 
2612.  W.  Le  Doc. 
2S47.  R.  Brotherton  and  J.  Wal- 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARYS,  1868. 


Snnnmttmenis  bj  i\t  tool. 

Abtisaks'  Reports  ok  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Socioty's  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  One  volume  ;  demy  8vo.,  733 
pages,  price  2s.  6d.  The  volume  contains 
reports,  by  upwards  of  eighty  artisaus,  upon 
the  principal  industries  represented  in  the 
Exhibition,  as  well  as  special  reports  on  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  French  working 
classes. 

Technical  Education. 
The  Council  feeling  the  great  importance  of 
this  subject,  have  resolved  to  hold  a  Conference 
at  the  Society's  house,  on  the  23rd  and  24th 
inst.,  the  particulars  of  which  are  explained  in 
the  following  circular : — 


The  foregoing  circular  has  been  forwarded  to  :— 

The  Mayors  of  the  Towns  which  ore  the  principal 
scats  of  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
Agriculture. 

The  Presidents  of  all  Societies  and  City  Companies 

which  hare  co-operated  with  the  Society  in  respect 

of  Education  or  Art-workmanship. 
The  Presidents  of  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 

Society  of  Arts. 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Factories,  Mines, 

and  Collieries. 
Professors  at  University,  King's  and  other  Colleges. 
The  Examiners  of  the  London  University. 
The  English  Jurors  at  tho  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  Society's  Judges  in  Art-Workmanship. 
The  Society's  Examiners  in  Education. 
The  Socioty's  Visiting  Officers. 
The  writers  of  letters  to  tho  Schools'  Inquiry  Com- 


Soclcty  far  the  E&couraf  rment  of  Arts, 

and  Commerce,  Adelphl,  London,  W.C. 
tth  December,  lust. 

Technical  Education. 

But,— I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  to 
invite  your  (Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other  body)  to 
appoint  its  President  or  other  representative,  to  attend  a 
Conference  which  is  to  be  hold  here,  on  Thursday  and 
F riday,  tho  23rd  and  24th  of  January  next,  to  consider 
and  suggest  what  measures  may  be  taken  to  promote 
the  industrial  and  scientific  education  of  tho  various 
classes  of  tho  community. 

Tho  Conference  will  commence  its  sittings  on  Thurs- 
day, tho  23rd  of  January,  1868.  The  Chairman  of 
Council  will  take  the  chair  at  12  o'clock  precisely. 

At  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  tho  Council  will 
issue  to  each  gentleman  who  accepts  their  invitation 
to  the  Conference  a  programme  of  tho  probable  course 
of  its  proceedings;  and,  to  enablo  tho  Council  to  do 
this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  I  am  to  request  you  to 
inform  me,  with  the  If <ast  posaiblo  delay,  whether  a  re- 

J>r*sentativo  from  your  [  ]  will  bo  able  to  attend 

he  Conference  ;  whether  your  [  ]  has  any 

special  resolutions  to  suggest,  or  any  particular  points 
to  which  it  desires  to  direct  attention  ;  what  general 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  education  it  may  conceive 
to  be  requisite  ;  and  what  institutions  of  a  specific 
character  are  noeded  in  your  own  neighbourhood  to 
give  the  greatest  practicable  facilities  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  applicable  to  your  local  industries. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  ascertain,  not  merely 
what  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
but  what  tho  nation  at  largo  can  do  to  promote  technical 
education  among  the  workmen,  tho  foremen,  tho  over- 
lookers, and  tho  employers  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  this  Conference  may  tend  in  some  degree  to  diminish 
the  difficulties  with  which  tho  solution  of  this  vital  ques- 
tion of  national  education  is  at  present  confessedly  sur- 
roundod. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  La  Nbvk  Foster,  Secretary. 


And  many  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
education. 

Members  of  tho  Society  taking  a  special 
interest  in  this  subject  are  invited  to  attend. 

Subscriptions. 
The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  4th. 

Present— Mr.  Harry  Chester  (in  the  chair), 

Captain  Grant,  Messrs.  H.  C.  E.  Childera,  M.P., 

W.  H.  Michael,  J.  T.  Ware,  E.  Wilson,  and 

G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Michael  laid  boforo  the  Committee  the  following 
report  upon  McCall's  Australian  boiled  bcof  and  the 
condensed  milk  of  the  Anglo-Swiss  Company  ;— 

BotLBD  BSBF. 

I  have  examined  end  tried  two  tins  of  this  beef,  41bs. 
in  each,  cost  7Jd.  per  lb.  Tho  meat  is  of  first-rate 
quality,  and  the  fat  so  much  diminished  in  the  tins  ns 
not  now  to  be  in  any  way  excessive  or  wasteful.  Tho 
meat  is  so  much  cooked  in  its  preparation  that  any 
further  application  of  hoat  deteriorates  it  and  diminished 
its  usefulness  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  quite  fit  to  oat 
as  it  is  found  in  tho  tins,  cold,  but  few  persons  would 
like  it  in  that  condition,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
further  attention  should  be  given  to  the  method  of  pre- 
servation, in  order  to  provide  an  articlo  which  could  be 
converted  into  stews,  curries,  &c,  without  disintegration, 
which  is  now  inevitablo  if  it  is  further  cooked. 

Oontjexbed  Mrue. 
This  is  milk  evaporated  and,  by  the  addition  of  sugar, 
converted  into  a  syrup,  appearing  like  very  light-coloured 
honey.  It  is  pleasant  to  tho  taste,  and,  when  diluted 
with  water,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  sweetened 
milk,  the  only  perceptible  difference  being  a  slight  cocoa- 
nut  flavour.  IJnder  the  microscope  it  showed  abundant 
crystals  (sugar)  and  shrivelled  globules.  Upon  tho  ad- 
dition of  water  these  by  endosmosis  becamo  rapidly  filled, 
and  after  tho  lapse  of  a  few  seconds  it  could  not  bo  distin- 
guished from  a  specimen  of  fresh  milk.  For  all  purposes 
in  which  milk  is  required  this  will  be  found  an  admirable 

bo  procured.  The 
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only  drawback  to  its  use  is  its  great  sweetness,  which 
would  be  an  objection  with  persons  who  dislike  sweetened 
tea  and  coffee.  I  should  suggest  the  desirability  of  a 
largely  diminished  use  of  sugar  where  tho  preparation  is 
not  to  bo  subjected  to  tho  high  temperatures  of  southern 
latitudes,  and  that  there  should  bo  two  kinds  sold,  one 
for  use  on  tho  continent  of  Europe  and  one  for  ships' 
stores.  When  better  known,  this  preparation  will  com- 
.  an  extensive 


next  to  this  skin  was  a  layer  of  cells  containing  a  sub- 
stance   which   ho   called"  "cercaline,"  and   that  this 
«« ci  realine"  wis  tho  ferment  which  set  up  tho  special 
action  producing  tho  brown  colour  in  the  bread.  M. 
Mege  Mouries  divides  the  produce  of  the  grain  thus : 
the  three  outer  skins,  or  brim  proper,  form  8  per  cent,  of 
tho  whole  grain  ;  the  flour  derived  by  the  usual  process, 
from  the  two  inner  layers  only,  70  per  cent.,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  from  the  outer  layer,  now  available  only 
for  animals,  22  per  cent.    It  is  the  flour  from  this  latter 
portion,  so  valuable  in   a  nutritious  jx.int  of  view, 
which  it  has  been   tho  object  of  M.  Mege  Mouries 
to  utilize  for  the  food  of  man.    Ho  found  that  by 
taking  the  finest  and   whitest  wheat  flour,  without 
any  particle  of  bran,  and  adding  to  it  tho  cerca- 
line, lie  got  a  brown  bread ;  whilst  taking  the  lower 
class  of  Hour  with  bran  in  it,  and  cart-fully  prevent- 
ing the  action  of  tho  cerealinc,  he  obtained  a  compa- 
ratively white  loaf.    Ho  originally  proposed  a  process 
of  decortication,  by  means  of  which  the  three  external 
skins,  or  bran,  were  got  rid  of  before  the  grinding,  and 
then  tho  "  true  grain,"  consisting  of  tho  three  farina- 
ceous layers  before  alluded  to,  was  ground  into  ono 
mass  at  one  grinding,  thus  obtaining  the  whole  of  the 
nutritive  portion  of  the  grain.    The  problem  whs  how  to 
utiliso  this,  containing  as  it  did  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  grain,  and  at  the  same  timo  get  rid  of  the  action 
tho  "  ec realine."    This  he  accomplished  by  a  process  of 
bread-making,  in  which,  taking  advantage  of  certain 
chemical  reactions,  the  action  of  tho  cercaline  was  re- 
pressed ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  process  is  no  longer  used, 
but  a  simpler  and  readier  means  has  been  adopted  of 
obtaining  the  required  result,  it  is  needless  to  go  into  it. 
The  decortication  which  he  originally  proposed,  and 
which,  after  all,  only  got  rid  of  tho  bran  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  tho  process,  is  difficult,  and  has  never  been 
adopted  at  tho  Scipion.    Tho  brans  were  taken  out  by 
tho  usual  process  of  dressing,  and  tho  "  gruaux,"  as  they 
aro  now,  containing  the  cercaline,  were  allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  other  descriptions  of  flour ;  and  the  chemical 
process  above  alluded  to,  for  arresting  tho  action 
of  the  cerealino  in  making  tho  bread,  was  adopted, 
and  thus   the  whole  was  utilised.    This  mode  of 
making  bread,  however,  as  I  said  before,  is  now  no 
longer  used;  indeed  it  never  wus  earned  out  to  any 
great   extent.     In  order  that  the  C'ommittco  may 
understand  the  process  now  at  work,  I  will  draw 
their  attention  shortly  to  tho  details  of  the  manufacture 
The  com,  after  passing  through  the  mill-stones,  comes, 
out  as  meal,  containing  all  purts  of  the  grain  ground 
to  various  degrees  of  fineness.    It  then  undergoes  tho 
j  operation  of  "  dressing,"  as  it  is  termed  ;  that  is,  it  passea 
through  a  special  process  of  Bifting,  by  means  of  which 
tho  meal  gets  divided  into  its  various  qualities  of  fino 
flour,  seconds,  Sec,  and  brans  of  different  sizes,  or,  aa 
the  French  term  them— Farine  do  I  k' ;  1st  gvuaux  ;  2nd 
gruaux  ;  gruaux  bis  and  the  brans.  This  sifting  is  effected 
owing  to  tho  fact  that  the  third  or  outer  layer  is  much 
harder  than  the  others,  and  by  after  operation  of  grind- 
ing, is  in  a  coarser  stato  than  the  interior  portions.  Thus 
it  is  easily  understood  how  the  separation  is  effected. 
Now,  the  farine  do  ble  and  No.  1  gruaux  aro  dc- 
rivod  from  the  interior  layerB  of  farinaceous  mutter; 
tho  2nd  gruaux  and  the  gruaux  bis  are  mainly  de- 
rived from  tho  third  layer  of  which  1  have  spoken, 
containing  a  lurgc  amount  of  nutritious  matter,  but 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  finer  particles 
of  bran.     In  the  ordinary  methods  of  manufacture 
tho  2nd  gruaux  would  be  re-ground  and  dressed,  and 
some  of  the  bran  particles  got  rid  of.    A  certain  small 
amount  of  flour  would  be  thus  obtained,  but  with  the 
bran  particles  would  still  remain  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  farinaceous  and  nutritious  matter.     Under  tho 
improved  process  both  the  2nd  gruaux  and  the  gruaux 


The  Secretary  laid  before  tho  Committee  his  report  on 
tho  Mego  Mouries  process  of  preparing  flour  and  making 
bread,  as  used  in  tho  "  Scipion  "  at  Paris  :— 

Meob  Mouries  Troches  for  tub  Mamtactcrb  ok 
Flour  and  Bread. 

Having  learnt  that  this  process,  to  which  Professor 
Wilson  drew  tho  attention  of  the  Committee  last  April, 
was  in  operation  at  the  Scipion  establishment  in  Paris,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  my  stay  there  during  tho  sum- 
mer to  visit  the  manufactory.  It  is  a  l  arge  milling  and 
baking  establishment,  undor  tho  charge  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  from  whence  bread  and  flour  aro  supplied 
to  the  barracks,  schools,  hospitals,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions under  tho  direction  of  tho  Government.  The 
mill  contains  1 2  pairs  of  stones  for  grinding,  with  the 
other  necessary  machinery  for  converting  the  produce  into 
flour,  and  tho  bakery  is  of  corresponding  size.  Being 
duly  furnished  with  an  introduction,  from  my  friend  M. 
Le  Play,  to  the  director  of  tho  establishment,  I  was 
shown  the  whole  process,  and  every  explanation  was 
afforded  me.  Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  tho 
special  machinery  used  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give 
the  Committee  some  information  supplementary  to  thnt 
afforded  by  Professor  Wilson,  and  in  doing  to  I  must, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  to  some  extent 
repeat  a  portion  of  the  details  given  by  Professor  Wilson, 
in  order  that  those  reading  the  present  report  may  have 
the  whole  subject  before  them  in  tho  one  document,  and 
may  be  thus  enabled  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  special 
process  adopted  at  the  Scipion  for  carrying  out  M.  Mego 
Mouries'  discoveries.  The  Committee  will  recollect  that 
Professor  Wilson  drew  their  attention  to  tho  structure  of 
tho  grain  as  demonstrated  by  M.  Mege  Mouries,  viz.,  that 
it  consists  of  an  internal  farinaceous  mass,  or  true  grain, 
covered  with  throe  outer  skins,  of  the  same  character  as 
the  straw,  but  of  no  value  in  a  nutritious  point  of  view. 
These  threo  skins,  when  tho  grain  passes  under  the 
stones  for  grinding,  are  torn  into  the  scales  of  various 
sizes,  known  under  the  general  name  of  bran,  nnd  are 
readily  separated  by  the  usual  process  of  "  dressing,"  as 
tho  sifting  process  is  termed.  As  regards  the  farinaceous 
matter  which  lies  beneath  these  skins,  it  consists  of 
layers,  increasing  in  nutritious  quality  and  in  hardness 
at  they  recede  from  tho  centre.  When  tho  whole  grain 
passes  under  tho  stones  the  central  layer  gives  the 
whitest  flour,  or  "farine  do  ble,"  as  it  is  termed;  the 
intermediate  layer  furnishes  the  next  quality,  the 
"  gruaux  blancs ; "  and  tho  third  layer,  which  is 
harder  and  near  the  external  skins,  gives  tho  "gros 
gruaux,"  mixed  with  somo  portion  of  bran.  In  tho 
usual  process  of  manufacturing  flour,  those  of  the 

farine  do  ble  "  and  tho  gruaux  blancs  form  together  the 
flour  of  best  quality,  and  thus  tho  two  internal  layers 
only  of  farinaceous  matter  aro  used,  leaving  tho  third 
layer  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  bran,  for  the 
food  of  animals  only,  it  being  found  that  any  attempt  to 
use  this,  though  known  to  bo  nutritious,  resulted  in  the 
production  of  brown  bread.  This,  it  was  supposed,  arose 
from  the  admixture  of  the  bran,  but  on  investigating  tho 
subject,  M.  Mego  Mouries  discovered  that  this  brown 
colour  did  not  arise  from  the  mere  addition  of  the  brown 
particles  of  tho  bran,  but  from  a  special  fermentation 
which  was  set  up  when  this  portion  of  the  grain 
was  used.    Ho  found  that  this  outer  or  third  layer 

of  farinaceous  matter,  though  of  highly  nutritious  bis*  are  re-ground,  and,  by  a  special  arrangement,  the 
character,  was  surrounded  with  a  thin  mcmbrano  or  principle  of  which  I  will  describe,  tho  particles  of  fine 
skin,  which  he  termed  the  "embryonic"  skin,  and  that '  bran,  formed  of  the  inner  skin  of  which  I  have-spoken,  and 
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portions  of  the  "  embryonic  "  membrane,  containing  the 
principal  part  of  tho  "  cerealine,"  arc  got  rid  of.  M.  Mi-go 
Mouries  found  that  tho  gruaux  contained  this  membrane  m 
two  different  states,  the  one  adhoring,  in  which  case  the 
cells  of  cerealine  arc  not  penetrated  by  the  water  of  the 
dough,  in  consequence  of  which  its  action  becomes  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  of  any  importance ;  the  second,  where 
it  is  separated,  having  boon  torn  off  in  tho  process  of 
grinding,  in  which  state  its  action  soon  affects  tho  whole 
of  the  dough. 

This  latter  portion  is  extremely  light,  and  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  property  to  construct  a  machine, 
termed  an  "  aspirator,"  by  means  of  whieh  this  portion 
is  got  rid  of,  leaving  the  other  portion,  containing 
valuable  nutritive  matter,  available  for  mixing  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  flour,  thus  adding  materially  to 
tho  produce  of  tho  grain. 

The  machine  is  of  this  character.  It  consists  of  a 
horizontal  wire  sieve,  boxed  round  with  a  casing  of  wood, 
with  tiers  of  shelves  over  it,  so  arranged  that  the  current 
of  air,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak,  is  conducted  over 
each  in  turn  before  it  escapes  from  the  machine.  This 
sicvo  or  sifter  is  agitated  by  tho  machinery,  and  upon 
this  the  re-ground  gruaux  are  allowed  to  fall,  and  the 
separation  of  any  larger  particles  of  bran  takes  place  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  sifting.  Tho  finer  portions  of 
bran,  however,  pass  through,  and  the  light  parts  of  tho 
embryonic  membrane  would  go  through  with  the  flour 
were  it  not  that  whilst  this  action  is  going  on  a  current 
of  air  from  a  fan,  carefully  adjusted,  is  mado  to  pass  up- 
wards through  the  sieve,  and  tho  lighter  particles,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  are  carried  away,  and  deposited  on 
the  shelves.  We  thus  get  the  valuable  portion  of  tho  2nd 
gruaux  and  the  gruaux  bis  froo  from  the  cerealine  in  an 
activo  state.  The  produce  thus  obtained  is  then  mixed 
with  the  other  flour,  and  bread  is  mado  in  the  usual  way. 

M.  Mirge  Mouries  tried  an  experiment  with  the  small 
particles  thus  eliminated.  Ho  took  flour  of  the  best 
quality  and  mixed  five  per  cent,  of  theso  particles  with  it; 
the  result  was  brown  bread.  He  then  took  dough  made 
of  first  quality  of  flour,  and  added  to  it  tho  gruaux  blancs 
and  bis  deprived  of  these  particles,  but  still  containing 
threepcrcent.  of  bran,  and  the  result  was  good  white  bread. 

I  may  add  that  on  examining  tho  flour  made  on  the  plan 
I  have  described,  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  skilled  eye 
to  detect  a  certain  yellowish  tinge  in  it  as  com- 
pared with  the  best  white  flour,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was 
owing  to  the  small  portion  of  fine  particles  of  bran 
necessarily  left  in  it,  but  the  bread  was  excellent,  both  in 
colour  and  flavour.  Tho  bread  mado  at  the  establish- 
ment is  of  tho  same  quality  as  that  usually  sold  by  the 
bakers  in  tho  shops  for  household  use. 
The  saving  was  st  ited  to  mo  to  be  at  the  rate  of  three 
i  on  tho  loaf  of  1  kilo  in  weight. 


posing  animal  matter.  It  wns  palatable,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  persons,  not  informed  of  its  real  nature, 
would  have  supposed  that  it  had  been  preserved  in  a  tin 
for  some  months.  I  infer  th  it  it  has  not  been  overheated 
in  tho  preserving  process.  The  moat  was  firmer  and  had 
more  flavour  than  a  sample  which  I  tasted  at  Mr.  Shaw's 
last  summer.  Tho  fibre  rendered  rapidly  of  a  blue  co- 
lour a  mixture  of  freshly  precipitated  resin  of  gutiacum 
and  autozono,  showing  that  tho  heat  to  which  it  had 
been  exposed  had  not  been  sufficient  to  destroy  tho  red 
colouring  principle  of  the  blood.  Tho  gelatinous  liquid, 
like  most  cooked  liquids,  had  a  slightly  acid  reaction. 

A  quantity  of  beef  was  slightly  stewed,  and  it  was 
found  to  have  the  usual  taste  of  stewed  beef.  Excepting 
the  introduction  of  so  much  fat,  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
improvement  on  tho  method  of  preserving  adopted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  Tho  fat  requires  to  be  still  kept 
under.  It  adds  weight  but  not  nutriment  to  tho  con- 
tents of  tho  tin,  and,  I  think,  it  would  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  such  people  as  the  Lapps  or  Esquimaux.  It 
should  bo  converted  into  soup  in  the  colony.  If  sent 
over  here  in  such  largo  proportion  to  tho  lean,  it  will 
not  serve  as  food,  but  onlv  add  to  the  contents  of  tho 
cook's  grcasc-pot. — Allied  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.8., 
13,  St.  Jam«'»-t<rrraop,  Kego.tVpark,  Dec.  15th,  1*67. 


McCall's  Australian  Boiled  Beef. 
Tho  Committee  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
report  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  F.R.S. 

The  tin  of  preserved  meat  sent  to  mo  on  tho  16th 
November  was  opened  this  morning.  The  contents,  con- 
sisting of  beef  partly  cooked,  wero  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  They  consisted  of  loan  and  fat  without 
lone,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  gelatinous  liquid. 
The  fat  was  in  larger  proportion  than  I  expected  to  find 
it-  I  estimated  that  it  amounted  to  from  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  of  tho  bulk  of  tho  solid  contents.  The  greater 
portion  of  tho  fat  was  in  largo  masses,  hard  and  firm,  and 
of  a  pale  yellowish  colour.  I  should  not  consider  it  eatable, 
and  if  it  was  not  removed  before  tho  moat  was  further 
cooked,  it  would  render  it  oily  or  greasy  and  unpalatable 
to  most  persons. 

Tho  meat  when  cut  was  moderately  firm,  like  unsaltcd 
boiled  beef.  It  had  preserved  the  reddish  brown  colour 
which  it  acquires  by  partial  cooking,  and  this  colour  was 
uniform  throughout  its  substance.  It  had  the  smell  and 
taste  of  cold  stowed  boof :  there  was  no  smell  of  decom- 


The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  11th 
December.  Present — Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  (in 
!  the  chair),  Mr.  J.  T.  Ware,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  Samuel  Gnrney,  M.P.,  Mr.  E. 
Wilson,  Mr.  E.  W.  Ilollond,  Mr.  E.  C.  Tufncll, 
and  Mr.  C.  Wren  lioskyns. 

Mr.  Rorert  Atxix  attended  to  explain  the  details  of 
a  project  for  tho  transport  of  live  cattlo  from  the  River 
Plate  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Atkix  stated  that  he  proposed  to  construct  a  "team- 
ship  capable  of  carrying  a  cargo  of  1,600  head  of  cattle, 
at  the  cost  of  £80,000,  also  four  barges,  to  be  used  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  cattle,  which  would  enable  the 
wholo  cargo,  when  collected  together  at  tho  port  of  em- 
barkation, to  bo  shipped  in  on«j  day.  Ho  also  proposed 
to  provide  a  steam-tug  to  tew  tho  barges.  The  barges 
would  be  so  constructed  as  that  when  they  wero  brought 
up  alongside  the  wharf  the  cattle  could  walk  on  board 
for  transhipment  to  the  vessel.  The  cost  of  tho  four 
"barges  and  tho  steam-tug  he  calculated  at  £20,000.  Ho 
further  proposed  the  purchase — whieh  could  bo  made  at 
an  extremely  low  price  in  that  country — of  20,000  acres 
for  pasturage  of  the  cattle  collected  in  tho  country,  and 
the  growing  of  seed  and  other  descriptions  of  food  for 
their  support  during  the  voyage  to  this  country.  The 
land  purchaso  ho  estimated  at  £-5,000.  Mr.  Atkia  put 
in  tho  following  statement  :  — 

A  statement  showing  the  practicability  of  supplying  England 
with  theep  and  uhokiume  food  by  carrying  cattle  from 
the  River  riate,  in  South  America,  to  iltlford  Haven. 

Cost  of  steam-ship  capable  of  carrrying  1,500 

head  of  cattle   £80,000 

Steam- tug  and  4  barges,  capable  of  bringing 

1,500  head  of  cattlo  alongside  in  one  trip  20,000 

20,000  acres  of  land,  and  implements  for  pro- 
ducing tho  food,  and  preparing  the  cattle 
for  tho  sea  voyage    10,000 

Expenses. 

Insurance  on  ship  £80,000  at  5  per  cent   4,000 

Depreciation  of  value  at  10  per  cent   8,000 

6,000 


1,872 


Wages,  at  £600  per  month 
Provisions  for  120  men,  at  6s.  per  week  62  weeks 

Wear  and  tear,  and  other  expenses    3,000 

7,200 
18,000 
9,000 


Coals,  12,000  tons  per  annum,  at  12s.  per  ton 
Cattlo,  1,600,  at  £2  per  head,  six  trips  per  annum 
Food  for  1,500  head  at  £1 ;  six  trips  per  annum 
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RBCxtrrs. 

Calculating  9,000  head  of  cattle  at  £10   £90,000 

Deduct  for  loss  20  per  cent    18,000 


72,000 

Deducting  all  expense*    57,072 


rrofit   14,928 


Upwards  of  18  per  coat,  on  £80,000. 

As  regards  the  £30,000  invested  in  land,  tug,  and 
barges,  it  is  calculated  that  cattle  can  be  purchased  at 
£1  per  head,  and  as  £27,000  has  been  charged  to  the  ship, 
that  would  leave  £18,000  to  the  land,  tug,  and  barges, 
for  producing  food,  preparing  the  cattle,  and  shipping 
them.  And  as  the  ship  has  been  charged  with  sufficient 
coals  to  steam  her  out  and  home,  she  could  save  a  con- 
siderable amount  by  using  her  sails,  and  could  supply 
the  tug  every  voyago.  In  the  meantime,  between  tho 
trips,  the  tug  and  barges  could  get  employment,  and  earn 
freight. 

An  additional  profit  would  be  realised  by  the  land  in 
supplying  tho  ship's  crow  with  food  of  all  descriptions, 
besides  sending  in  the  ship  extra  food  for  feeding  tho 
Cattle  in  England. 

Mr.  E.  Wilson  inquired  whether  the  cattle  would  be 
shipped  in  a  fattened  condition,  fit  for  slaughtering. 

Mr.  Atkin  replied  that  the  cattle,  when  brought  in, 
weighed  from  five  to  six  cwta.,  and  they  would  then  be 
dqmstured  for  some  months  on  tho  bind  which  it  was 
contemplated  to  provide  for  that  purpose— the  20,000 
acres.  Tho  average  duration  of  tlio  voyago  would  be 
21  days.  He  saw  no  reason,  with  tho  system  of  stowago 
that  would  bo  provided  in  the  vessel  spot  iu.ll y  constructed 
for  this  trade,  why  tho  cattle  should  not  be  maintained 
in  a  fat  condition  during  the  voyago.  Under  the  system 
ho  proposed  ho  believed  cattle  could  be  brought  from 
the  districts  of  the  River  Plato  with  less  deterioration 
than  was  the  case  with  cattle  now  brought  from  tho 
northern  porta  of  Europe. 

Mr.  E.  Wilson  expressed  an  opinion,  from  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  wild  animals,  that  animals  taken  wild 
from  the  plains,  and  suddenly  placed  in  confinement, 
would  bo  greatly  deteriorated  in  condition  by  tho  voyago 
to  this  country,  closely  packed  as  they  must  necessarily 
be  on  board  snip. 

Mr.  Atkin  believed  that  with  the  complete  arrange- 
ments that  would  bo  provided  for  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
and  feeding,  tho  cattlo  would  suffer  very  little,  if  any,  in 
their  physical  condition.  The  1500  head  of  cattlo  would 
be  disposed  on  three  decks,  and  a  lower  deck  would  be 
appropriated  to  the  stowage  of  water  and  provisions  for 
the  cattle.  The  food  provided  would  be  Indian  corn, 
linseed,  and  chaff,  mixed  together.  It  was  equally 
adapted  for  sheep.  A  liberal  allowance  had  been 
calculated  in  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
best  description  of  fodder.  Tho  cost  of  the  cable 
abroad  would  be  about  £2  per  head  on  board  ship,  and 
he  valued  them  at  an  average  of  £10  per  head  in  this 
country,  which  gave  £8  per  head  for  carriage,  feeding, 
and  profit.  As  calculated,  the  margin  of  profit  to  the 
exporters  would  bo  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.,  with  the 
most  liberal  allowance  for  expenses  of  all  descriptions. 
That  profit  was  estimated  after  making  full  provision 
for  wages  of  seamen,  &c,  and  for  wear  and  tear.  He 
also  allowed  20  per  cent,  for  losses. 

The  Chairman  suggested  tho  propriety  of  an  experi- 
ment on  this  system  on  a  small  scale,  in  order  to  test  the 
practicability  of  bringing  live  stock  from  such  a  distance 
and  from  such  n  climate  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Mr.  Atkin  said  it  would  not  pay  to  do  it  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  required  capital  would 
hardly  bo  mitacribed  until,  by  an  experiment  on  a  small 
sonic,  it  was  shown  that  the  thing  was  practicable.  He 
inquired  whether  Mr.  Atkin  saw  any  probability  of 
doing  that  f 


Mr.  Atkin  replied— No  doubt  it  would  be  tho  best 
plan,  but  on  a  small  scale  it  would  not  pay.  Ho  added 
that  he  had  no  results  to  lay  before  the  committee  of  an 
actual  experiment  of  importing  live  cattle  from  tho  River 
Plate ;  but  live  stock  had  been  taken  there  from  this 
country.  In  carrying  so  largo  a  number  of  beasts  m  he 
proposed  there  must  necessarily  be  close  stowage  of  the 
»«imiil«  He  proposed  to  swing  them  as  soon  as  they 
got  on  board,  but  not  so  as  to  take  them  off  their  feet. 
It  would  merely  serve  to  steady  them,  and  keep  them 
from  falling  when  the  vessel  rolled.  Ho  had  had  no 
personal  experience  in  the  treatment  of  wild  cattle  under 
the  circumsUnces  proposed.  Ho  saw  no  reason  why 
tho  condition  of  too  animals  should  not  bo  improved 
during  the  voyage,  looking  to  the  superior  description 
of  food  that  would  bo  given  them,  and  the  means  of 
ventilation  and  thorough  cleanliness  that  would  bo 
adopted. 

Mr.  E.  W.  IIoixoni)  remarked  that,  in  the  passage  from 
tho  Plato  thnro  wero  only  three  or  four  days  of  very  hot 
weather.  With  a  steamer  tho  tropical  heat  would  bo 
passed  through  in  a  shorter  period  than  that.  Ho 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  great  difficulty  was  in 
dealing  with  tho  cattle  fresh  from  the  Pampas. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  obvious  that  cattle  taken 
from  their  wild  state  would  require  to  undergo  a  process 
of  feeding  to  bring  them  into  a  condition  fit  for  meat  to 
be  consumed  in  this  country  ;  and  some  time  would  be 
required  to  get  them  accustomed  to  the  artificial  food 
with  which  they  must  bo  supplied  on  the  passage  to 
England. 

Mr.  Atkin  said  a  portion  of  tho  2(  ,000  acres  would  bo 
appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  seed  foods,  and  tho 
cattle  would  bo  gradually  brought  to  the  change  of  food 
previous  to  their  being  shipped.  On  the  subject  of  the 
stowage  of  the  cattle  in  tho  vessel,  Mr.  Atkin  stated  the 
animals  would  be  ranged  heads  together,  for  the  con- 
venience of  feeding. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hollond  inquired  whether  Mr.  Atkin  had 
received  any  opinions  as  to  the  practicability  of  his  plan 
from  the  stock  collectors  and  others  of  Buenos  Ayres, See, 

Mr.  Atkin  replied  that  he  received  communications 
from  various  consulates,  and  also  from  Mr.  Neale,  of 
Monte  Video.  The  price  at  which  the  cattlo  could  be 
shipped  he  had  obtained  from  the  captains  of  vessels 
trading  to  those  ports.  Mr.  Atkin  thought,  after 
the  twenty-ono  days'  voyage  the  animals  would 
not  be  very  wild,  and  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
food  to  which  they  would  havo  been  accustomed 
on  the  passage  on  which  they  could  be  fed  for 
some  time  after  their  disembarkation.  He  repeated  his 
opinion  that  the  animals  would  improve  in  condition 
during  the  voyage.  Ho  had  nover  lost  any  live  cattlo 
that  ho  had  taken  to  sea  with  him  in  ships  he  had  com- 
manded. 

Mr.  Wrbn  Hosktns  remarked  that,  as  a  rule,  cattle 
sulked  and  refused  food  after  being  deprived  of  their 
liberty. 

Mr.  Atkin  said  he  had  carried  similar  cattle  from 
Wellington  to  Auckland  without  any  difficulty,  but  not 
on  tho  huge  scalo  that  was  now  proposed.  Being 
swung  ho  thought  the  cattlo  would  not  be  injured, 
as  a  portion  of  their  weight  would  be  upon  their 
legs.  It  would  ease  them  and  tend  to  keep  them  quiet. 
The  capacity  of  the  vessel  would  be  0,000  tons ;  she 
would  carry  a  crew  of  1 20  men,  and  the  speed  under 
steam  and  canvas  was  calculated  at  twenty  knots  per 
hour ;  under  steam  alone,  which  would  bo  used  only  as 
auxiliary  in  passing  through  calms,  tho  speed  would  be 
fourteen  knots.  Advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  north- 
east trades  to  save  the  fuel,  of  which  the  Btock  must  be 
sufficient  for  tho  outward  and  homeward  voyages. 
Steam-power  would  therefore  only  bo  auxiliary. 

On  the  subject  of  the  transport  of  horses  from  Aus- 
tralia to  India,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  number  con- 
veyed in  one  vessel  did  not  exceed  50  or  100. 

The  Chairman  said  ho  understood  that  Mr.  Atkin  had 
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eomo  communication  to  mako  to  the  committee  'with 
regard  to  increased  supplies  of  fish. 

Mr.  Alius  said,  with  regard  to  this  subject  he  proposed 
to  build  a  class  of  vessels  of  about  150  tons,  fitted  with 
wells,  to  keep  the  fish  alive,  with  steam-power  adequate 
both  for  working  side-screw  propellers  and  for  lifting  the 
trawl  net.  The  trawl  itself  would  bo  much  larger  than  ! 
any  now  in  use  worked  by  manual  labour,  and  by  tout 
means  larger  quantities  of  fish  would  be  taken  from 
deeper  water  than  was  now  fished,  and  from  which  the 
best  fish  were  obtained.  He  thought  the  great  object 
would  be  to  ensure  certainty  of  a  large  supply  of  fish. 
The  class  of  fishing  vessels  he  proposed  would  be  able  to 
keep  nt  sea  in  all  weathers,  and  the  fish  would  be  kept 
alivo  till  they  were  landed.  He  had  fished  with  a  trawl 
in  100  fathoms  of  water.  He  considered  the  fishing 
vessels  at  present  used  were  too  small,  as  well  as  the 
trawls  which  they  used.  Ho  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  as  well  as 
on  the  coasts  of  India  and  China,  and  he  considered  the 
Chinese  left  us  in  the  shade  entirely  in  their  fisheries, 
both  in  the  rivers  and  in  the  sea.  The  present  small 
fishing  vessels  had  not  power  to  drag  such  a  trawl  as 
would  ensure  much  larger  catches  of  fish  from  deeper 
waters.  Tho  nets  he  proposed  would  bo  stronger 
as  well  as  larger  than  those  ordinarily  employed. 
Mr.  Atkin  expressed  his  opinion  that,  by  means  of  thid 
enlarged  scale  of  operations,  great  additions  might  be 
mode  to  the  supply  of  oysters  from  beds  at  present  inac- 
cessible. The  English  and  French  oyster  fishermen 
dredged  only  to  a  depth  of  about  30  fathoms,  but 
no  doubt  much  larger  supplies  might  be  obtained 
from  beds  which  would  be  found  in  deeper  water.  He 
proposed  that  dredging  should  be  carried  on  upon  a 
larger  scale,  and  employing  larger  dredges  to  be  worked 
by  steam  power,  which  could  also  be  applied  to  the 
working  of  a  sido  screw  as  auxiliary  propulsion  of  the 
vessel.  Ho  behoved  that  largo  oyster  beds  existed  on 
the  Dogger  Bank.  As  oysters  were  now  selling  in  Lon- 
don at  2d.  each,  it  would  be  worth  wbilo  to  increase  the 
supply  and  reduce  the  price.  He  proposed  to  adopt  the 
plan  which  was  carried  out  in  America — via.,  when  any 
large  supply  of  oysters  was  obtained,  to  take  the  fish  out 
of  the  shells  and  pack  them  in  cases.  In  New  York, 
oysters  treated  in  that  way  were  sold  at  4d.  per  lb.,  which 
was  remarkably  cheap  compared  with  the  price  charged 
in  this  country. 


JlroTceMngs  of  f  nslitotips* 
 » 

Science  Classes,  Royal  Arsenal,  "Woolwich. — Tho 
5th  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates,  awarded 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  by  the  Scienco  and  Art  De- 
partment, South  Kensington,  to  the  successful  students 
of  the  Royal  Arsenal  Science  Classes,  on  the  results  of 
examinations  held  in  May  last,  were  distributed  in  tho 
lecture-hall  of  the  Arsenal  Mechanics'  Institute,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  21st  Novembor,by  John  Anderson, 
Euq.,  president  of  tho  institute  and  of  the  committee  or 
local  board,  the  members  of  the  board  present  being 
Messrs.  Oram,  Baker,  Davidson,  McGrath,  and  W.  D. 
Keuble,  the  secretary.  Before  proceeding  to  distribute 
the  prises,  Mr.  Anderson  delivered  a  very  lucid  and 
stirring  address  to  the  students  and  friends  present.  He 
spoke  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  the  Society  of  Aria,  to  tho  youth  of  our 
day,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  find  urged  tho  necessity  of  a  larger  amount 
of  technical  education  amongst  all  classes  of  artisans,  and 
especially  engineers,  if  England  were  to  retain  her 
hitherto  exalted  position  among  the  other  nations  of  the 
world — remarking  that  this  education  should  be  so 
general  as  to  prevent  its  recipients  feeling  themselves 
above  the  labour  of  the  workshop.   Mr.  Anderson  then 


gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  the 
machinery  department  of  tho  Paris  Exhibition,  remark- 
ing, with  much  regret,  that  our  own  country  had  not 
made  such  progress  in  this  department  during  tho  last 
few  years  as  had  been  made  by  othor  countries,  with 
which  England  compared  so  well  in  1851.  By  way  of 
;  illustrating  this,  he  stated  that  two  very  large  contracts 
for  locomotive  engines,  &c.,  amounting,  respectively,  to 
£160,000  and  £325,000,  recently  tendered  for  by  several 
European  countries,  both  went  from  England — the  one 
to  Franco,  tho  other  to  Austria,  and  this,  apparently, 
through  England's  inability  to  compete  with  thoso 
powers.  The  president  then  stated  that  such  exhibitions 
as  the  Paris  one  might  be  considered  to  bear  a  somewhat 
similar  relationship  to  nations  as  tho  scienco  class  ex- 
aminations all  over  the  kingdom  boro  to  tho  students, 
and  although  he  had  to  speak  in  somewhat  unfavourable 
terms  of  England  in  some  branches  of  engineering  at  the 
Exhibition,  he  was  pleased  to  find  that,  coming  nearer 
our  own  homes,  and  in  the  matter  of  thoso  scienco  ex- 
aminations, the  Royal  Arsenal  classes  showed  such 
f  .vourablo  results,  as  set  forth  in  somo  statistical  tables 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Keeble,  the  secretary.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  then  given  to  Mr.  Jones,  F.R.A.S.,  tho 
principal  of  these  classes,  for  his  highly  satisfactory  con- 
duct of  them  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Jones,  in  reply, 
said,  in  addition  to  his  thanking  the  meeting  for  its  kind 
expression  of  thanks  to  him,  ho  folt  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Anderson  for  his  excellent  address,  which  was  likely 
to  produce  a  very  wholesome  effect  upon  those  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  In  acknowledging  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Oram  said  that  he  wished, 
Mr.  Anderson's  very  excellent  address  could  have  been 
heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  ns 
he  (Mr.  Oram)  believed  it  would  have  a  vory  salutary 
effect  amongst  young  engineers  and  artisans  generally, 
in  improving  their  condition  as  educated,  skilful,  and 
promising  workmen  ;  and  he  hoped  that  England  would 
soon  regain  tho  position  which  sho  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
in  engineering  and  other  branches  of  industry.  This 
concluded,  perhaps,  tho  most  interesting  and  instructive 
meeting  tbat  has  over  been  held  in  connection  with  these 
classes  since  their  commencement,  in  18G2. 


EAST  LONDON  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
ART  SITE  BILL. 

Mr.  Antonio  Brady,  a  member  of  the  Council,  has  re- 
cently issued  the  foUowingletter.relating  to  the  Iiethnal- 
green  Museum,  to  promote  which  the  Council  has  voted 
a  sum  of  £100  : — 

8rn, — As  ono  of  the  promoters  of  tho  above  bill  for 
securing  to  the  artisans  of  London  (who  mostly  reside  at 
the  East-end)  the  blessing  of  industrial  and  art  education, 
permit  me,  through  your  columns,  to  call  I/ord  Red  eed  ale's 
attention  to  one  of  the  many  misapprehensions  into  which 
he  has  inadvertently  fallen,  and  til  us  unhappily  deferred, 
we  will  hope  only  for  a  short  time,  the  realisation  of  this 
great  scheme,  which,  fostered  by  the  far-soeing  wisdom 
of  tho  Government,  I  had  hoped  was  on  the  point  of 
being  accomplished.  I  still  trust  that  ns  soon  as  Parlia- 
ment rc-nssembles  this  bill  may  bo  passed,  so  that  our 
artisans  may  in  future  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
foreign  nations  on  more  equal  terms  than  at  present. 
While  foreign  nations  possess  better  means  of  art  educa- 
tion our  workmen  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the 
race  of  free  trade. 

Tho  proposed  museum  is  no  local  affair,  but  design  cd 
as  a  national  establishment,  to  give  means  of  utilising 
some  of  the  treasures  now  stowed  away  in  cellars  for 
want  of  space  to  exhibit  them. 

Lord  Rodeedale  takes  exception  to  tho  Bill,  "  that  it 
does  not  provide  as  to  who  the  trustees  of  tho  museum 
are  to  bo ;"  and  adds,  "  Was  Parliament  to  give  powors 
of  purchase  to  a  trust  not  yet  formed  t '    This  is 
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the  point  on  which  I  submit  his  lordship  is  mistaken,  as 
I  will  try  to  explain.  The  facts  are  simply  theso :  —The 
throe  gentlemen  named  in  the  Bill  offered  to  raise  funds 
to  pay  for  the  site  io  question  if  it  was  acceptable  to  the 
Government.  This  was  in  tho  time  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration, so  it  is  no  party  question  ;  and  Lord  Granville, 
then  Lord  President,  accepted  the  offer,  and  a  report  was 
made  to  Parliament  recommending  tho  scheme.  This 
report,  and  the  correspondence  relating  to  it,  will  be 
found  in  tho  13th  Report  of  tho  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. The  ministry  was  changed,  and  the  Bcheme  slept, 
until,  on  the  part  of  myself  and  colleagues  interested  in 
this  matter,  I  had  the  honour  of  renewing  tho  offer  to 
the  present  Government.  After  very  full  inquiry  and 
mature  deliberation,  tho  Cabinet  approvod  tho  plan,  and 
Parliament  voted  the  necessary  funds.  On  our  part,  we 
submitted  to  the  Government  tho  agreement  for  tbe 
purchase  of  the  land,  which  we  had  conditionally  cnterod 
into  with  tho  trustees.  This  draft  having  been  approved 
by  the  Government,  a  regular  deed,  under  seal,  was 
executed  by  every  person  interested  in  tho  matter,  and  I 
tho  local  papers  have  been  warm  in  its  praise.  No  Go- 
vernment ever  did  a  more  popular  or  a  more  gracious 
thing  for  the  million  at  the  East-end. 

Counsel,  however,  at  tho  last  moment,  raised  somo  legal 
and  technical  objections  to  the  title,  which  it  was  thought 
could  best  bo  remedied  by  a  short  Bill,  which  was  pre* 
pared  accordingly  by  Mr.  Reilly. 

Tho  Bill  recites  that  the  three  gentlemen  named  in  it 
may  purchase,  but  only  for  the  purposes  named  in  the 
deed  of  purchase,  and  that  the  trustees  may  sell,  but  only 
in  order  that  the  land  may  be  handed  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  intended  museum. 

Now  what  Lord  Rodcsdalo  seems  to  have  over- 
looked is  the  fact,  that,  by  Royal  Charter,  bearing 
date  the  30th  of  April,  in  the  27th  year  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign : — - 

"  The  Lord  President  of  the  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  tho  Most  Honourablo 
Privy  Council,  also  of  the  time  being,  shall  be  a  body 
corporate,  under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Science 
ana  Art,  having  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common 
seal,  with  a  capacity  in  that  namo  to  suo  and  be  sued, 
make  contracts,  purchase,  take,  hold,  and  enjoy  for  the 
purposes  of  science  and  art,  as  well  goods  and  chattels,  'as 
lands  and  hereditaments,'  not  exceeding  fifty  acres,  with- 
out license  in  mortmain.  And  the  said  charter  of  in- 
corporations further  grants  unto  tho  said  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  full  licenco  and  authority,  for  the 
furtherance  of  science  and  art,  to  accept  any  trust, 
whether  subject  or  not  to  spocial  conditions,  &o.,  &c." 

Now  all  that  the  proposed  act  is  intended  to  do  is  to 
enable  tho  three  gentlemen  named  in  tho  Bill  to  make 
over  this  land  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  tho 
purposes  named. 

The  proper  office,  I  have  reason  to  beliovo,  emtifled 
that  tho  promoters  of  this  Bill  (myself  and  others)  had 
complied  with  the  standing  orders  as  to  notices  to  tho 
public ;  and  the  only  reason  that  we  or  tho  Government 
had  for  pressing  this  Bill  forward  was  the  hope  of  pro- 
viding labour  during  the  coming  winter  for  many  de- 
serving poor,  now,  unhappily,  out  of  work;  a  reason 
which,  I  feel  sure,  would  commend  itself  to  tho  heart, 
not  only  of  Lord  Redesdalo,  but  of  every  othor  person 
interested  in  this  great  work.  The  other  matters  roferrod 
to  in  his  lordship's  8 pooch  will  probably  be  replied  to  on 
tho  re-assembling  of  the  House,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  great  cause  of  industrial  and  art  education  will,  I 
trust,  be  advanced  by  the  discussion  to  which  the  grave 
matters  involved  in  this  movement  for  tho  benefit  of  our 
working  clnsscs  is  sure  to  give  rise. — I  have  tho  honour 
to  bo  your  obedient  servant, 

Axtonio  Bbxdt, 
One  of  tho  Promoters  of  tho  BQl. 
Maryland  Poiat,  Stratford,  December  14,  1667. 


UTILIZATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

An  experiment  of  some  importance  is  now  being 
carried  on  at  Asnicrcs,  noar  Paris,  on  a  field  of  about 
two  acres  and  a-half  in  extent,  and  situated  about  300 
yards  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  eyout  col- 
lecttur.  Two  portable  engines  are  employed  daily  in 
pumping  500  cubic  metres  of  sowage- water  into  a 
receptacle  at  one  end  of  the  field.  A  part  of  this  water  is 
applied  to  various  crops— vegetable  and  cereal — and  tho 
remainder  is  treated  with  chemical  agents  for  its  purifi- 
cation. _  Tho  former  application  is  considered  as  fully 
confirming  the  opinion  that  sewage- water  may  be  advan- 
tageously applied  either  to  crops  or  to  the  direct  fer- 
tilisation of  the  soil  itself,  without  communicating  any 
bad  taste  to  the  vegetable  products,  or  in  any  way 
vitiating  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Somo  fine 
specimens  of  beetroot,  yellow  turnips,  artichokes,  and 
other  vegetables  thus  irrigated  were  shown  at  the  lato 
exhibition  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Theso  products  wero 
grown  at  Clichy,  but  thoy  wero  not  accompanied  by  suf- 
ficient data  to  render  them  scientifically  and  practically 
useful,  and  therefore  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Pans 
have  set  on  foot  the  experiments  already  referred  to,  in 
order  to  obtain  definite  results  connected  with  this  im- 
portant question.  _  It  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  M.  Le 
Chatelier,  a  mining  engineer  engaged  in  the  experi- 
ments of  purification  of  the  sewago,  that  the  cultivated 
lands  around  Paris  can  never  absorb  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  sewage  water ;  one  difficulty  arises  from  the 
cutting  up  of  tho  land  into  small  allotments,  which  in- 
creases the  cost  of  distribution ;  a  second  from  the  fact 
that  the  principal  arable  lands  lie  on  high  plateaux, 
whose  slopes  lie  often  in  directions  contrary  to  that  of 
the  streams ;  and,  lastly,  tho  distance  from  the  sea  re- 
moves the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  tho  excess  of  water 
in  that  direction. 

As  regards  the  purification  of  sewage  water,  M.  Lo 
Chatelier  considers  sulphate  of  alumina  as  the  most 
effective  agent.  He  says  that  by  employing,  in  small 
doses,  ferruginous  sulphato  of  alumina,  obtained  by  treat- 
ing bauxite,  a  common  mineral  found  in  tho  south  of 
France,  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  washing  the  nshes  of 
the  Picardy  alum  works,  tho  water  of  the  sewers  may  be 
purified  almost  completely,  and  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
The  quantity  of  sulphate  of  alumina  required  is  stated 
to  be  between  100  and  200  grammes  (one-fifth  to  two- 
fifths  of  a  lb.)  per  cubic  metro  of  tho  sewago  water  to  be 
purified.  The  average  amount  of  impurities  per  cubic 
metre  in  the  sewago  water  of  Paris,  is  found  to  bo  as 
follows:— 

Kilogrammes. 

Mineral  matter   1-902 

Organic    „    0-599 

8oda   0103 

Potash   0  022 

Phosphoric  acid   0-012 

Azote   0  033 


Total . 


2  671 


They  contain  in  solution  carbonates  of  ammonia,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  sulphato  of 
ammonia,  and  earthy  and  metallic  salts.  A  precipitate 
of  alumina  and  aluminato  is  thrown  down,  which 
also  oncloses  light  matters  in  suspension  in  tho  water  ; 
oxide  of  iron  is  likewise  precipitated,  and,  completely 
neutralising  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  assists  tho  depo- 
sition. Thus  we  have  at  tho  same  time  decolorisation, 
clarification,  and  disinfection. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  are  not,  how- 
ovor,  deemed  conclusive,  and  a  fresh  series  aro  now 
under  hand  in  a  smaller  reservoir,  which  has  a  surfaco 
of  about  250  square  metres,  and  receives  50  cubic  metres 
of  sewage  water  per  hour ;  tho  water,  after  four  hours' 
treatment,  is  said  to  pass  off  through  a  filtering  medium  in 
a  very  satisfactory  condition.   There  remains,  however, 
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the  economical  question.  This  process  of  purification 
would  require  basins  of  many  acre*  in  extent,  besides  the 
erection  of  pomps  and  steam  engines,  in  addition  to  the 
still  heavier  expenditure  for  the  chemical  agent  employed. 
The  cost  of  tho  sulphate  of  alumina  is  between  one  and 
two  centimes  per  cubic  metre  of  sowago  water,  so  that 
the  quantity  required  to  purify  200,000  cubic  metres  per 
dav  would  cost  between  £80  and  £160. 

The  remaining  question  is  whether  Che  matter  preci- 
pitated would  find  a  market  as  manure ;  bat  the  amount 
of  the  chemical  agent  employed  would  alone  give  this 
precipitate  a  minimum  value  of  four  shillings  per  cubic 
metre,  while  the  supply  from  200,000  cubic  metres  of 
sewage  water  alone  would  be  no  less  than  400  cubic 
metres  per  diem ;  and  when  it  is  remembered,  moreover, 
that  this  manure  would  contain  72  per  cent,  of  inert 
mineral  matter,  against  26  per  cent,  of  organic  matter 
and  0-75  per  cent,  of  azote,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  a  market  could  be  found  for  such  a  product. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  immense  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  tho  experiments 
now  being  made  will  at  any  rate  assist  in  bringing 
about  some  advantageous  application  of  such  precipitatoa 
matter,  and  thus  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers  and  the 
extermination  of  the  fish  which  inhabit  them.  The  Seine 
at  Paris  is  now  relieved  of  the  sewage  waterof  tho  metro- 
polis, which  is  thrown  into  it  below  tho  city,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  still  receives  the  impurities  which  are 
i  into  it  by  all  the  sewers  between  Paris  and  tho 
of  the  river. 


i'm  &rts. 


A    PICTURE   BT  8lR   THOMAS    LaWRBNCS   PLACED  IN 

the  Louvre. — It  has  often  been  remarked  that  no 
pictures  of  the  English  school  are  to  bo  found  in  tho 
Louvre,  and,  in  truth,  the  Groat  Gallery  contains  only 
one  work,  a  picture  of  dead  game,  by  an  Englishman,  if 
wo  except  Bonnington,  who  is  generally  clamed  with 
the  French  school.  The  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, just  acquired,  is  a  portrait  of  Madame  Ducre.it  do 
Villeneuve,  wife  of  the  Rear-Admiral  of  that  name. 

Modern  French  Pictures. — The  famous  picture  of 
Ingres,  "  La  Source,"  which  was  seen  in  London  at  tho 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1862,  forms  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Comte  Duchatel,  which  is  about  to  be  dis- 
persed by  the  auctioneer.  Tho  sum  which  the  painter 
received  for  this  work  is  said  to  have  been  £4,000,  and 
it  is  expected  to  fetch  a  much  higher  price  at  the  coming 
sale.  The  well-known  picture  by  Ingres,  "The  Oda- 
lisque," was  purchased  by  the  late  Comte  de  Portalis 
for  £480,  and  was  resold  not  long  since  for  £2,000.  The 
"Napoleon"  (1814),  by  M.  Meissonnier,  which  was  to 
bo  aeen  the  other  day  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  was  re- 
cently sold  for  £4,000  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  same  artist 
has  received  a  commission  for  a  companion  picture  at 
the  price  of  £6,000. 


glannfaxtons. 
 -•- — — 

The  Manvfactcrb  of  Candles  in  Italt. — Tho 
manufacture  of  tallow  candles,  at  one  time  very  con- 
siderable in  Italy,  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  importance 
since  the  introduction  of  stearine  candles,  and  more 
especially  of  lighting  by  gas.  In  Piedmont  and  Liguria 
the  number  of  manufactories  of  tallow  candles  is  202, 
employing  about  280  persons,  and  producing  670,000 
kils.  (1,254,000  lbs.)  per  annum.  In  tho  province  of 
Milan,  in  Lombardy,  there  arc  12  manufactories,  working 
about  600,000  kils.  (1,320,000  lbs.)  of  raw  tallow  every 
year,  and  their  annual  produce  may  bo  estimated  at 
1,200,000  frs.  (£48,000).  From  60  to  60  workmen  are 
employed,  whose  wages  average  from  1*20  to  2*50  frs. 
per  day.  In  the  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria 


thero  aro  1 1  manufactories,  producing  yearly  to  tho 
amount  of  320,000  frs.  (£12,800).  Tuscany  exports 
annually  450,000  kils.  (990,000  lbs. V  and  tho  Neapolitan 
provinces,  847,000  kils.  (763,400  lbs.)  of  tallow.  Tho 
manufactory  of  stearine  candles  of  Messrs.  Lanza,  of 
Turin,  employs  from  100  to  160  workmen,  and  970,000 
kils.  of  tallow,  of  which  about  half  is  imported  from 
abroad.  It  produces  about  800,000  packets  of  candles, 
weighing  half  a  kilo.  There  is  also  another  manufac- 
tory of  some  importance  at  Turin.  M.  Mangnnoni,  of 
Milan,  manufactures  9,000  kils.  of  stearine  can-lies, 
amounting  to  the  value  of  1,080,000  frs.  per  annum, 
t  hese  candles  are  sold  retail  at  2  85  frs.  per  kilo.  At 
Mira,  near  Venice,  thero  is  a  manufactory  employing  90 
men  and  70  women,  producing  about  160,000  lbs.  of 
candles  per  annum,  which  arc  in  groat  part  exported  to 
Brazil  and  the  Antilles.  In  Tuscany,  at  leghorn  and 
Pisa,  about  800,000  kilos.  (1,760,000  lbs.)  of  stenrino 
candles  aro  produced  yearly.  Tho  candles  mado  at 
Naples  are  sold  at  2-70  per  kilo.  Tho  following  shows 
the  value  of  tho  imports  of  stearine  candies  in  Italy : — 

CjtunUtj.  Value  in 

Kils.  Frs. 

1863  ..         484,600  ..  1,425,000 

1864  ..         497,600  ..  1,468,000 

1865  ..         446,700  ..  1,317,000 


Average  kil.  . .     476,300    ..    Frs.  1,403,000 

Lbs   1,047,860    ..    £  ..  56,120 

Manufacture  of  Small  Arms  in  Italy. — In  Italy 
there  are  three  manufactories  of  small  nnd  side  arms  be- 
longing to  tho  Government— at  Brescia,  Turin,  and 
Torre  Annunxiata  ;  there  is  also  a  workshop  for  the  re- 
pairing of  small  arms  in  tho  arsenal  at  Genoi.  None 
of  these  factories  arc  worked  by  stoam,  but  they  possess  a 
water  power  of  234  horses.  The  number  of  workmen, 
both  civil  and  military,  amounts  to  1,460.  The  wages 
of  tho  former  average  from  1  to  3  frs.  per  day,  although 
some  earn  as  much  as  from  5  to  7  frs.  The  military 
workmen  receive  from  60  to  70  centimes  per  day.  Tho 
quantity  of  iron  and  steel  nsed  is  2,207  quintals  (220 
tons),  of  tho  value  of  190,000  frs.  per  annum  ;  200 
quintals  (20  tons)  of  copper  and  gun-metal,  amounting 
to  26,000  frs.  Tho  wood  uBod  for  making  the  stocks 
costs  75,000  frs.  Thus  tho  raw  material  employed  an- 
nually in  the  three  factories  amounts  to  586,000  frs. 
(£23,440).  Tho  following  are  the  principal  annual  pro- 
ductions of  the  three  manufactories 


No. 


Value. 
Km. 
671,000 
354,000 
443,000 
25,000 
20,000 
94,000 


45,000 


Guns  (new)  ..    ..  18,2-39 

„  (repaired)  ..  125,129 
Swords  (new)  . .  49,000 
„  (repaired)  .  15,427 
Bayonets  (new)  . .  3,672 
Scabbards  for  ditto  60,000 
Tools  (such  as  nip-  \ 

pie,  wrench,  &c.)  )  ' 

Besides  these,  the  furniture  and  other  accessories  of 
60,000  guns,  valued  at  308,000  frs.,  must  bo  added, 
which  forms  a  total  value  of  1,960,000  frs.  Tho  cost  of 
labour  was  920,000  frs.,  and  the  annual  consumption  of 
fuel  may  be  estimated  at  114,000  frs.  Amongst  tho 
branch  factories,  thero  is  the  foundry  at  Mongiana,  in 
Calabria,  and  of  San  Giovanni,  at  Teduccio.  The  first 
is  worked  by  two  steam-engines  and  soven  water-wheels, 
amounting  to  116  horse-power,  and  employing  1,126 
workmen.    It  produces  annually  :— 

Vslur. 

Hollow  and  solid  shot    ..  No.      ..  4,902  ..  103,500 

Soft  iron   Quint.*..     740  ..  32,000 

Bars  for  gun  barrels  ..  ..  No.      ..  1,465  ..  4,500 

Furniture  Quint.  ..       72  . .  8,600 

Gunbarrefa  No.  800  . .  27,000 

•  Quintal :  1  cwt.  3  qn.  24 1  lb*. 
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Tho  total  valuo  of  the  products  of  tho  varioua  branch 
establishments  amounts  to  330,000  frs.,  and  the  raw  ma- 
terials employed  cost  227,000  frs.  At  tho  establishment 
of  San  Giovanni,  at  Teduccio,  they  make  locomotives 
and  machinery  for  coining.  Tho  war  materials  manu- 
factured aro  chiefly  bullets,  grenades,  and  other  pro- 
jectiles: cost,  234,000  frs.  The  rifling  of  cannons  is 
estimated  at  158,000  frs.  Tho  introduction  of  rifled 
arms  in  tho  Italian  nrmy,  and  for  tho  national  guard, 
has  caused  during  the  lust  few  years  a  great  importation 
of  foreign  guns,  especially  from  tho  well-known  esta- 
blishment at  St.  Eticnno,  in  Franco,  and  from  Switzer- 
land. From  1861  to  I860  inclusively,  .tho  following 
are  tho  imports  of  firo  and  side-arms  :— 

"So.  Value. 
Gun  barrels  ..  ..  155,949  ..  2,689,000 
Pistol  barrels..  ..  63,709  ..  433,000 
Guns  for  regulation  863,491  ..  23,411,000 
„  sporting..  17,631  ..  615,000 
Sword  blades . .    . .    . .  340,000 

With  tho  exception  of  a  small  quantity  sent  to  Turkey, 
the  exports  of  firearms  are  of  little  importance  During 
tho  same  period  (1861  to  1865)  25,829  regulation  guns, 
736  sporting  guns,  37,700  pistol  barrels,  and  3,665  gun 
barrels,  amounting  in  all  to  tho  valuo  of  1,270,000  frs. 
(£50,800),  were  exported. 


ongths  of  which  are  about  4,317  English  miles  (3,754 
nautical  miles),  and  the  total  length  of  the  other  sub- 
marine cables  amounts  to  near  6,765 


Commtrre. 


TnB  Railways  and  Tbllcuaphs  or  thb  "Would. — 
In  1866  the  total  length  of  railways  opened  for  public 
traffic  throughout  tho  whole  world  amounted  to  87,578 
English  miles,  and  arc  divided  amongst  the  various  na- 
tions as  follows:— 

Mile*. 

United  States  of  America  . .  . .  32,742 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland . .  . .  13,476 
Germany  (including  Austria)      . .  13,392 

France   9,142 

India  3,434 

Italy  3,284 

Spain         ..       ..       ..       ..  3,161 

Russia   2,815 

Canada   1,968 

Belgium   1,618 

Sweden   1,040 

Switzerland   795 

Holland    711 

87,578 

Tho  cost  of  tho  13,476  miles  of  tho  English  railways  up 
to  tho  present  time  amounts  to  £155,000,000,  whilst  the 
13,392  miles  of  railway  in  Germany  cost  only  £96,750,000. 
Tho  9,142  miles  of  railway  in  Franco  cost  £280,000,000. 
Tho  total  length  of  telegraphic  lines  throughout  the 
world  is  upwards  of  178,066  English  miles,  consisting, 
on  the  average,  of  a  triplo  line  of  wires.  Tho  following 
is  tho  length  of  lines  in  the  various  countries,  according 
to  the  latest  returns :  — 

En£j|«h  miles. 

18C6.  Germany    28,347 

1866.  Russia    22,992 

1866.  France   18,694 

1866.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland . .  16,297 
1866.  Turkey  .,  ..  ..  8,665 
1863.  Italy  8,216 

1865.  Sweden   3,507 

1861.  Holgium   1,089 

1866.  Switzerland  2,160 

1865.  United  States  of  America  ..  62,957 
1865.  Canada   5,060 

167,974 

To  this  must  be  added  the  two  Atlantic  cables,  tho  total 


(folrmifs. 
— — ♦  ■ 

The  Land  Ststbm  in  South  Australia. — A  colonial 
paper  says  that  tho  time  has  really  arrived  for  a  complete 
change  in  the  principle  upon  which  tho  public  Lands  of 
this  colony  are  sold.  Hitherto  the  law  has  provided  that 
those  lands  shall  bo  sold  tho  highest  bidder,  no  matter 
what  use  he  may  intend  to  make  of  them.  The  state 
may  know  that  ho  is  a  mere  speculator ;  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  settling  upon  tho  public  lands ;  and  that 
his  sole  object  is  to  sell  them  again,  when  ho  may  wring 
a  larger  prico  from  the  hands  of  the  man  who  really 
does  wish  to  settle  upon  them,  but  who  is  unable  by  any 
means  in  his  power  to  get  tho  farm  which  tho  Govern- 
ment auctioneer  is  offering,  without  either  bribing  the 
speculator  first,  or  paying  him  an  advanced  prico  after- 
wards. In  fact,  the  principlo  of  the  present  system  is 
this— that  land  is  £1  per  acre,  and  that  the  farmer  shall 
have  it  at  that  price  if  nobody  else  wants  to  pay  more. 
But  practico  shows  that  somebody  else  always  does  want 
to  pay  more  whenever  tho  unfortunate  agriculturist 
makes  a  bid,  and  tho  result  is  that  he  is  virtually  driven 
from  the  auction-room,  which  is  therefore  abandoned  to 
tho  agents  and  speculators.  The  returns  show  that  the 
average  auction  price  of  country  land  has  ranged  from 
£1  3a.  per  acre  in  1860,  to  £1  14s.  5d.  in  1865  ;  whilst 
"  lands— including  town  and  sub- 


tho  average  price  of  all 
urban— has  during  the  last  ten  years  not  1 
£1  5s.  Hid.  per  acre.  Tho  whole  of  the  difference,  then, 
between  the  auction-price  of  country  sections  and  tho 
prico  which  the  farmer  pays  must  find  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  speculators,  who  thus  drive  a  thriving 
trade  upon  tho  necessities  of  those  who  ought  to  bo  able 
to  obtain  their  farms  at  £1  per  acre  direct  from  tho 
Government. 

Land  Laws  in  South  Australia.— The  returns  which 
have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly  concerning 
the  migration  of  settlers  to  the  other  colonies  seem  to  bo 
conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  some  discontent  at  the 
state  of  tho  land  laws  in  this  colony.  It  appears  that 
the  Government  sent  tho  following  questions  to  Bixty 
District  Councils:—"  1.  Are  you  aware  of  any  farmers 
having  left  or  being  about  to  leave  your  district  during 
tho  present  year  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  New 
South  Wales  or  Victoria  P  2.  Were  they  tenant-farmers 
or  freeholders  P  3.  Of  what  nationality  P  4.  Can  you 
assign  any  reason  for  their  leaving?"  Tho  result  of  the 
sixty  circulars  Bant  out  is  as  follows : — Eleven  District 
Councils  have  replied  that  some  settlers  have  left,  and 
that  others  arc  about  to  follow  ;  thirty-eight  have  replied 
that  thoy  are  not  aware  of  any  departures ;  one  has  re- 
plied that  two  families  have  como  from  Wentworth  to 
reside  in  the  district ;  and  the  remaining  ten  have  not 
replied  at  all.  Judging,  then,  from  tho  comparatively 
small  number  of  districts  that  have  complained  of  migra- 
tions, tho  "  exodus  "  would  scorn  to  be  a  trifling  matter. 
But  when  the  particulars  are  looked  into  it  will  bo  seen 
that  tho  class  of  people  who  have  left  aro  those  which 
the  colony  can  ill-afford  to  spare,  and  that  altogether 
they  number  some  74  families. 


Due  db  Lutkzs  and  db  CuBVBBfSB. — The  late  duke 
said  to  bo  the  richest  of  all  the  old  nobility  of  France, 
as  ho  was  certainly  tho  most  munificent  patron  of  the 
arts.  His  Chateau  of  Dampicrrc,  not  far  from  Versailles, 
one  of  the  most  famous  show-houses  in  the  country,  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  works 
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of  art  and  rertu  of  all  kinds ;  and  hU  collection  of  medals 
and  antiquities,  presented  to  the  nation  some  time  since, 
forms  a  special  department  of  the  Bibliothcque  Imperialo 
of  Paris.  Every  intellectual  labour  found  a  patron  in 
the  lato  duke ;  he  aided  greatly  in  the  restoration  of  the 
art  of  glass-staining;  ho  gave  a  sum  equal  to  a  thousand 
pounds  to  anyone  who  invented  a  new  process  in  photo- 
graphy, and  throw  it  open  to  the  world ;  when  a  famous 
modal  was  stolen  from  the  old  collection  of  the  Biblio- 
theque Imperialo  the  duke  took  great  trouble  to  find  a 
similarone,  purchased  it  for  the  sum  of  sovonty-t  wo  pounds, 
and  presonted  it  to  the  director,  M.  Naudet,  saying  that 
a  public  collection  had  greater  claims  than  a  private  one; 
a  large  number  of  splendid  books  owo  their  appearance 
to  his  munificent  aid  ;  tho  Chateau  of  Dampierre  is  sur- 
rounded by  admirable  roads,  all  made  at  his  own  and  hiB 
father's  expense;  one  of  these  is  thirty  leagues  in  length; 
he  made  more  than  one  excursion  in  tho  East  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  and  aided  many  othor  explorers ;  and  he 
was  himself  a  distinguished  artist,  writer.and  connoisseur, 
but  so  retiring  that  ho  could  nover  speak  in  the  chamber. 
"When  tho  late  troubles  broke  oat  in  Rome,  his  son  and 
his  nephew  joined  tho  pontifical  army  as  volunteers,  and 
tho  duko  tended  tho  sick,  and  diod,  at  the  ago  of  6.5, 
through  a  cold  caught  by  giving  his  cloak  to  a  wounded 
Boldior. 

Theodore  Rousseau,  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  land- 
scape painters  in  France,  and  a  constant  exhibitor.  He 
had  Buffered  sadly  for  several  months,  and  died  recently 
at  his  house,  at  Burbizou,  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainobleau,  whence  he  drew  his  inspiration.  By  his 
will,  all  the  works  remaining  in  his  possession  aro  to  be 
collected  and  photographed,  and,  if  circumstances  permit, 
they  are  to  be  publishod  in  a  collected  form,  after  tho 
manner  of  the  "  Livro  de  Verit6  "  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
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or  of  the  "  Liber  Studiorum"  of 
was  only  fifty-five  years  of  ago. 

M.  J.  P.  b  lourexs,  professor  of  comparative  physio- 
logy at  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plan  toe  of  Paris, 
whore  ho  succeeded  Cuvior  in  1830,  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  member  of  the  Acadcmie 
Franchise,  and*  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of 
Europe ;  author  of  "  De  la  Vie  ot  de  1' Intelligence,"  "De 
la  Longevitc  Humaine,"  "Theorio  Expenmentale  dela 
Formation  dos  Os,"  and  many  other  works.  The  deceased 
was  born  in  1794. 


Uotfs. 


Scholastic  Reoistratiox  Association.— Tho  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  association,  open  to  educators 
and  persons  interested  in  education,  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  8th  January,  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  at  tho 
house  of  tho  Society  of  Arts,  John-stroot,  Adclphi, 
London,  W.C.,  by  permission  of  the  Council.  The  Rev. 
William  Haig- Brown,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Master  of  Charter- 
house, will  preside,  and  tho  honorary  secretary  will  give 
a  statement  of  tho  objects,  constitution,  and  operations 
of  tho  association.  Scvoral  questions  of  the  highest 
importance  will  bo  introduced  for  discussion,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  all  who  aro  interested  in  tho  ad- 
vancement of  education  and  the  prosperity  of  tho  pro- 
fession, will  attend  and  take  part  in  tho  proceedings. 
The  fujlowing  will  bo  the  principal  resolutions : — "  That 
education  is  entitled,  as  much  as  medicine,  divinity,  or 
law,  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  profession,  and  that 
liberal  culture  and  special  training  are  as  much  required 
by  the  educator  as  by  the  physician,  tho  lawyer,  or  the 
divine."  "That  a  Scholastic  Registration  Act,  by  giving 
to  educators  a  legally  recognised  position,  would  tend  to 
increase  their  efficiency,  and,  by  discouraging  unqualified 
persons  from  engaging  in  tho  business  of  teaching,  would 
gradually  raise  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the 
country. '  "  That  as  the  need  of  special  training  for 
teachers  of  both  sexes  is  now  practically  recognised  in 
tho  case  of  schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  a  similar  pro- 


vision ought,  d  /or/tori,  to  be  made  for  teachers  in  schools 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  involving  as  these  do  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects,  and  a  greater  depth  and 
breadth  of  instruction." 

Newspapers  ix  Roukaxia. — There  are  now  about 
twenty  daily  newspapers  in  Roumania.  They  have  but 
a  limited  circulation.  The  Monitordl,  the  official  organ, 
has  only  a  circulation  of  4,000  per  day  ;  the  daily  circu- 
lation of  all  the  others  put  together  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  10,000  copies.  The  organ  of  the  reds  is  the 
Roumainl;  that  of  the  conservatives  the  ImUptndtnza 
Roman*,  which  is  printed  in  tho  Roumanian  and  Ger- 
man languages.  There  is  also  a  German  lithographic 
sheet,  tho  Rouman  Correspondence,  the  anti-Jewish  Trom- 
pelta,  tho  Gazzetta  de  Jasty  ;  and  the  Moldavia,  the  organ 
of  Moldavian  separatists.  Of  these  the  first  four  are 
published  at  Bucharest,  and  tho  others  at  Jasay  There 
are  also  bo  vera!  local  journals,— two  published  at  Jassy, 
four  at  Bucharest,  three  at  Galatz,  and  one  in  each  of 
the  district  capitals. 

Effect  of  the  Late  8torx  ox  the  Champ  i>b 
Mars. — Tho  storm  which  swept  over  Paris  a  fortnight 
since  is  found  to  havo  caused  destruction  to  the  extent 
of  moro  than  four  thousand  pounds  in  tho  reserved  garden 
attached  to  the  lato  Exhibition.  Tho  roof  and  a  portion 
of  tho  side  of  tho  great  conservatory  were  torn  off,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  fine  palms  and  othor  tropical 
plants  cut  to  pieces.  The  roof  of  tho  restaurant  was 
also  carried  away,  two  sheds  and  a  large  corrugated  iron 
roof  destroyed,  and  a  small  glass-house  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  falling  materials. 

The  Calais  Lipb'Boat. — It  will  be  remombcrod  that 
tho  fine  life- boat  exhibited  by  the  Royal  Life-  Boat  Society, 
at  the  lato  Paris  exhibition,  was  presented  to  the  sister 
society  of  France,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  should 
bo  stationed  at  Calais,  where  many  shipwrecks  of 
English  vessels  had  occurred.  On  the  second  of  last 
month  (December),  this  boat  was  first  called  into  use 
during  a  terrific  storm,  when  it  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  six  sailors  from  the  wreck  of  an  English 
brig.    A  good  action  does  not  always  boar  fruit  so  soon. 

Colonisation  ix  thb  Caucasus.— The  Russian  jour- 
nal Moskowa  states  that  the  Government  intends  to  try 
the  experiment  in  the  spring  of  establishing  Czech 
colonies  in  the  Black  Sea  districts.  Land  in  the  Cau- 
casus is  to  bo  offered  gratis  to  Czech  settlers  ;  but  they 
aro  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  any  portion  of  their  land  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  their  stay.  Tho  Government  will 
also  lend  them  money  for  farming  purposes,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  build  schools  and  other  public  establish- 
ments. 

Loan  for  the  City  op  Paris. — The  authorities  of  the 
City  of  Paris  havo,  it  is  said,  arranged  with  tho  society 
of  the  Cr&Ht  Foncier  for  a  loan  of  380  millions  of  francs 
(£15,200,000),  with  a  viow  of  making  certain  reductions 
in  the  octroi  duties  on  coal  and  other  raw  materials 
which  press  very  heavily  upon  the  factories  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  have  caused  many  to  bo  closod. 
The  society  is  to  find  the  necessary  funds  during  tho 
next  ten  years,  and  the  city  is  to  repay  the  loan  in  fifty 
years.  This  arrangement  will  give  the  city  of  Paris  a 
balance  in  hand  of  one  million  sterling  per  annum  to 
cover  tho  loss  caused  by  a  diminution  of  the  duties  in 
question.  Amongst  other  changes  the  octroi  duty  on 
wine,  it  is  expected,  will  be  reduced  to  half  its  present 
rate.  The  state,  being  in  receipt  of  a  certain  per  centago 
of  tho  octroi  duties,  will  bear  its  proportion  of  tho  cost  of 
tho  arrangement,  which  will  bo  carried  out  partly  by 
Imperial  degree  and  partly  by  a  legislative  act.  Tho 
duties  in  question  fall  very  heavily  on  the  poorer  portion 
of  the  community  as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  and  their 
reduction  will  be  one  of  tho  most  popular  measures  over 
effected ;  it  is  unfortunate,  however,  from  tho  nature  of  the 
duties,  or  rathor  from  their  mode  of  collection  by  officers 
stationed  at  all  the  harriers  of  the  metropolis,  that  the 
diminution  of  tho  amount  of  the  duties  increases, pro  rata, 
the  expenses  of  collection. 
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Introduction  of  Telegraphic  Dispatch  Stamps  th 
France. — This  important  change,  which  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  Journal,  came  into  operation  on  the 
first  day  of  the  now  year.  There  are  four  kinds  of  stamps 
prepared,  of  the  respective  values  of  25  and  50  centimes, 
and  ono  and  two  francs  each,  the  colours  being  carmine, 
green,  chamois,  and  violet.  Generally,  prepayment  by 
those  stamps  will  be  obligatory.  Stamped  dispatches 
may  either  bo  deposited  in  tho  boxes  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  or  handed  to  tho  clerks  at  the  post  offices,  who 
will  give  receipts  for  them.  When  the  price  of  the 
dispatch  exceeds  ten  francs  for  France,  or  twenty  francs 
for  abroad,  payment  is  to  be  made  in  cash.  If  the  stamp 
is  lower  in  amount  than  it  should  be,  tho  difference,  with 
a  fine  of  fivopence  added,  will  be  demanded  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  on  his  refusal  to  pay,  it 
will  go  to  the  dead  office.  But  this  only  applies  to 
France ;  no  telegram  will  be  sent  abroad  if  not  fully 
■tamped.  The  cover  containing  the  dispatch  must  be 
stampod  in  the  ordinary  way  like  a  letter. 

Direct  Paris  and  Hamburg  Railway. — A  new  line 
of  railway,  of  great  importance  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Germany,  has  just  been  conceded  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  after  a  previous  understanding  with  tho 
authorities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Oldenburg,  and  too 
company  owning  the  line  from  Cologne  to  Minden.  This 
now  undertaking,  which  is  chiefly  known  as  the  "  Direct 
Paris  and  Hamburgh  Railway,"  will  start  from  tho  bitter 
place,  and  pass  by  way  of  Bremen  and  Osnabruck  to 
Cologne.  By  uniting  the  three  great  ports  of  Germany, 
Kiel,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  with  tho  coal  dist  ricts  of 
Westphalia,  of  which  the  town  oi  Dortmund  i«  almost 
the  centre,  it  will  allow  German  coal  to  be  brought  direct 
to  those  towns.  The  cost  of  carriage  will  be  but  small, 
and  tho  produce  of  the  mines  will  find  a  ready  market  on 
tho  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic ;  it  will,  moreover, 
furnish  a  new  element  of  freight  to  the  shipping  of 
Bremen,  as  the  German  vessels  trading  to  India  and 
China,  finding  within  reach  the  Westphalian  coal, 
will  carry  it  to  those  distant  countries,  where  supplies  of 
fuel  form  ono  of  the  most  productive  resources  for 
merchant  shipping.  These  results,  if  not  as  certain  as 
accomplished  tacts,  are,  at  least,  highly  probable.  Al- 
though the  lino  of  railway  is  not  definitively  traced  out, 
tho  works  will  be  commenced  immediately,  and  there  are 
hopes  that  the  whole  will  be  terminated  in  less  than  fi< 
years. 

Production  or  Amber.— The  little  fishing  villago  of 
Schwarzort,  situated  on  the  shores  of  tho  Baltic,  between 
Memel  and  Dantzic,  about  two  leagues  to  tho  south  of 
tho  former  place,  has  within  tho  last  three  years  acquired 
a  certain  importance,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  large 
bed  of  amber.  This  bed  is  situated  near  the  Capo  Horn- 
ing, and  is  believed  to  be  extensive.  Four  steam  dredgers 
are  employed  for  the  collection  of  the  amber,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  number  of  dredgers  worked  by  hand. 
Tho  amber  is  found  almost  uniformly  in  separate  nodules, 
with  lignite  disseminated  in  the  sands  ata  depth  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet.  The  dredging  is  carried  on  day  and 
night,  by  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  About  400  persons 
aro  employed  at  this  work,  and  their  wages  arc  on  the 
averogo  22  silver  groschen  (2s.  Id.)  per  shift.  The 
quantity  of  amber  collected  is  considerable,  amounting 
to  about  288  lbs.  per  shift,  and  Cor  six  days'  work  5,184  lbs. 
The  sand,  after  bwng  dredged  up,  is  sent  on  shore,  when 
it  is  washed  in  order  to  find  the  amber. 


SCIENCE  CLASSES. 

8ir,— At  our  last  educational  conference  I  directed 
attention  to  the  failure  of  science  classes  in  Yorkshire. 
Since  then,  my  attention  bis  been  constantly  directed  to 
the  subject  of  technical  education,  but  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  with  any  communication  thereupon  at  the 


present  time  had  not  a  "  comparative  statement,  showing 
tho  present  state  of  scientific  instruction  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,"  been  published  in  tho  Journal.  At  the 
conference  I  gave  utterance  to  my  conviction,  that  before 
any  satisfactory  results  can  be  gained  in  science  classes, 
primary  education  must  be  moro  widely  extended,  and 
the  quality  thereof  considerably  improved.  I  further 
affirmed  that  the  present  science  class  scheme  of  the  De- 
partment is  a  miserable  failure,  as  regards  its  present 
influence  upon  technical  education.  I  substantial  *l  my 
statements  by  official  statistics,  proving  that  although 
there  was  a  yearly  increaso  in  tho  total  number  of 
science  pupils,  yet  this  increase  was  mainly  duo  to  the 
establishment  of  new  classes,  and  not  to  a  healthy  in- 
crease of  pupils  in  classes  already  established,  i  also 
pointed  out  the  moagro  results  of  the  teaching  in  science 
classes.  By  a  glance  at  the  report  of  the  Department 
it  will  bo  seen,  that  in  the  majority  of  classes  estab- 
lished in  1866  thero  was  a  decrease  of  pupils  in  1867. 
As  regards  the  results  of  instruction,  a  pleasing  delusion 
is  given  by  the  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction, 
tho  number  of  papers  worked  at  the  examination,  amount 
paid  to  teachers,  and  sums  awarded  in  prizes.  But  let 
I  tho  totals  be  analysed,  tho  subjects  of  instruction 
specified,  and  the  centres  of  industry  noted  in  which 
tho  results  are  gained,  and  the  delusion  will  give 
place  to  the  conviction  that,  notwithstanding  all  Depart- 
mental advocacy,  tho  present  science  classes  aro  oxerting 
but  tho  smallest  influence  upon  the  technical  education 
of  tho  community.  As  Lancashire  has  been  brought  to 
the  front,  I  am  quite  willing  to  t  ike  my  stand  upon  the 
results  gained  in  that  county,  and  by  noticing  the  pro- 
gress of  its  science  classes,  and  the  results  produced,  as 
certified  by  tho  examinations  of  the  Department,  to  sub- 
stantiate my  assertions. 

By  reference  to  the  last  "  Science  Directory,"  it  will  be 
seen  that  out  of  47  schools  enumerated  in  the  "  compara- 
tive statement,"  only  33  aro  returned  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  for  1866.  Of  those  33  schools  18  had  a 
less  number  under  instruction  in  1867  than  in  1866. 

18SS.  IH«7. 

Accrington    23  21 

Blackburn  Mechanics'  Institute    ..  20  16 

Bolton,  Bridge-street   66  60 

„      Independent  School    34  13 

„      Mechanics'  Institute   95  79 

Burnley  Literary  Instituto    70  55 

„       Wostgato    20  12 

„      Mechanics'  Instituto    ....  60  IS 

Clitheroe    30  12 

Droyladen    69  37 

Hashngdcn    29  19 

Manchester  Mechanics'  Instituto  . .  388  239 

„          Corporation-street    ....  42  36 

Nelson- in-Marsden   36  27 

Newton  Heath   16  12 

St.  Helen's    22  19 

Salford    53  44 

Wigan    30  23 

In  four  the  numbers  were  stationary  : — 

Ashton-under-Lyno                           20  20 

Burnley  Grammar  School                  50  50 

Oldham  Science  and  Art  School  . .  100  100 

Pendleton                                      17  17 

and  in  the  remaining  1 1  there  was  an  increase: — 

Bacup    38  51 

Blackburn   11  13 

Bolton  Science  and  Art  School  ....  31  168 

Burnley  Carlton  School   62  69 

Bury  .*   60  72 

Hoywood    23  32 

Liverpool    28  68 

Manchester  Society   13  31 

Middleton   17  22 

Oldham  Analytical  Society    13  14 

Preston    23  37 
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So  the  result  of  one  year's  indefatigable  exortions  of 
the  local  administrators,  upon  classes  la  existence  in  the 
previous  year,  is  seen  in  a  diminution  of  pupils  in  18 
schools  out  of  a  total  of  33,  and  an  increase  in  11,  and 
this  in  tho  county  in  which  the  scheme  has  every  advo- 
cacy, and  is  fostered  in  overy  conceivable  way. 

Next  consider  the  results  of  instruction  in  Lancashire. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pupils  who  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  puss  an  exami- 
nation for  the  5th  class,  "for"  (says  the  Directory) 
*•  the  fifth-class  standard  is  only  such  as  will  justify 
the  Examiner  in  reporting  that  the  instruction  has  been 
sound,  and  that  the  students  have  been  benefited  by  it," 
may  swell  totals,  but  tho  results  of  their  instruction,  in 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Department,  aro  nil. 


Geometrical  drawing  , 

Machine  drawing  

Building  construction   

Elementary  mathematics.. 

Theoretical  mechanics   

Applied  mechanics  

Acoustics,  light  and  heat .. 
Magnetism  and  electricity 


Organic 

Anlmafphj 
Zoology 
Structural 
botany  .. 

Mining   

Metallurgy 
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14 

81 

19 

0 

6 

6 

4 

3 

744 

153 

1 

7 

34 

47 

53 

97 

8 

0 

3 

:i 

3 

9 

104 

31 

3 

6 

13 

8 

4 

333 

76 

5 

18 

37 

» 

19 

• 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

20 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

n 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

13 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

173 

54 

3 

8 

8 

19 

16 

These  results  should  also  bo  considered  with  refer- 
to  their  distribution  among  the  towns  named  in  the 
"  Comparative  Statement." 


No.  of  candidates  who  have  passed  the  several 
examination^:— 1.  Geometrical  drawing. 
2.  Machine  drawing.  3  Building  eon- 
struct  Ion.  4.  Elementary  mathematics. 
5.  Theoretical  mechanics.  6.  Applied 
mechanics  7.  Acoustics,  light  and  heat. 
8.  Magnetism  and  electricity.  9.  Inorganic 
chemistry.  10.  Organic  chemistry.  11. 
Qeolngy.  13  Animil  physiology.  13. 
Zoology.  14.  Structural  and  economic 
botany.  15.  Mining.  16.  Metallurgy. 
17.  Physical  geography. 


Accrlngton  

Ashton-uader-Lyne .. 

Bacup   

Blackburn  (2  schools) 
Bolton  (4  school*) 
Burnley  (5  schools) 
Bury  ........ .........  .„ 

Chorley   

Clitheroe  

Darwen   

Droylsden   

Denton  

Hasllngden  


1 10 


19  40 

20  26 

.1 


7  14 

i 

9  15 


Liverpool  (3  school* } 
Manchester  (6  schools)  18  39 

Mtddlcton   I 

Nelson-ln-Martden  ...  3 

Newton  Heath    7  6 

Oldham  (4  schools)  ...  49  65 

Padlham  

Pendleton  (3  schools)'  I,  6 
Preston 
Rh.xles. 
St.  Helens 


I  (3  schools)'  1  6 

•■•••*••■  •  I 

■  ■••■•»*(•■•••■•! ..  I  ■ 


').'  2 


3  1 


3  .. 


9 

1011 

13 

13 

14 

IS 

16  17 

12 

3 

•• 

i 

3 

19 

... 

7 

9 

» 

"s 

19 

'5 

■■ 
3 

• 

4 

A 

3 

3 

4 

- 

14 

n 

63 

2 

1 

i'j 

1 

1 

u 

18 

4 

3 

1 

.. 

:t 

... 

3 

3 

1  J 

4 

i 

1 

••• 

It  matters  not  from  what  point  of  view  the  I 
returns  of  science  teaching  are  regarded,  the 
unsatisfactory  results  present  themselves.  From  a 
table  of  results,  published  in  the  hist  annual  report  of 
tho  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union,  I  extract  the  follow, 
ing  figures,  showing  tho  results  of  tho  science  examina- 
tions in  all  tho  institutions  included  in  the  table,  that 
were  represent  •!  by  candidates  in  1864  : — 


Number  of  Institutions 


13 


NaKKS. 

No.  of  successful  candidates. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Baonp  Mechanics'  Institution  

17 

20 

9 

17 

Boillngton  Mechanics'  Institution  

IS 

0 

0 

• 

Bolton  Mechanics'  Institution  .*.„.... 

44 

60 

61 

63 

Burnley  Mechanics'  Institution  ......... 

46 

88 

17 

13 

7 

30 

40 

74 

Crewe  M^hftriUV  Institution  

Hasllngden  Mechanics'  Institution   

33 

19 

13 

• 

46 

8 

19 

9 

4 

8 

0 

0 

37 

23 

3 

0 

Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution  ..... 

331 

396 

170 

156 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Stockport  Mechanics'  institution   

27 
16 

31 

3*1 

10 
24 

11 
36 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  four  institution* 
show  no  results  in  1867;  in  one  the  results  are  the  same ; 
in  five  there  is  a  considerable  decrease ;  and  in  three 
only  is  there  any  increase.  The  results  of  science  teach- 
ing commenced  in  1864,  and  continued  to  1867,  being 
518  successful  students  in  1864,  against  377  in  1867. 

I  must  not  trouble  you  with  further  details.  Tou 
will,  however,  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  respect- 
ing tho  "  Comparative  state  of  scientific  instruction  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire."  As  the  results  of  technical 
education  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by  the 
Examinations,  and  notwithstanding  the  number  under 
instruction,  only  those  are  shown  "  to  have  benefited  by 
it"  who  can  at  least  pass  tho  standard  of  the  5th  class, 
tho  present  state  of  instruction  in  Yorkshire  may 
favourably  compare  with  that  in  Lancashire.  It  must 
first  bo  decided  what  are  tho  subjects  of  instruction 
common  to  the  two  counties.  I  suppose  I  shall  bo 
allowed  to  assume  that  tho  following  aro  essential: — 
Drawing,  including  design ;  mathematics  and  mecha- 
nics ;  light  and  heat ;  steam ;  chemistry  ;  geology  ; 
mining  and  metallurgy. 

From  the  above  tables  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  subjects 
of  animal  physiology,  consisting  of  instruction  in  human 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  physical  geography,  form 
a  considerable  element  in  the  totals  of  Lancashire 
results.  I  say  not  one  adverse  word  respecting  the 
importance  of  these  subjects  as  parts  of  general  educa- 
tion, but  as  they  do  not  enter  into  tho  manufacturing 
requirements  of  Yorkshire,  they  must  be  eliminated  from 
tho  comparison.  Even  in  Lancashire,  of  the  52  success- 
ful Manchester  candidates  in  tho  former  subject,  37  are 
boys  in  the  institution  not  over  14  years  of  age.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  geometrical  and  machine  drawing 
figures  largely  in  the  Lancashire  list.  Here,  howover, 
more  comprehensive  data  must  bo  chosen  for  comparison, 
and  the  results  of  drawing  as  a  whole,  including  design, 
must  bo  considered,  if  we  would  arrive  at  a  correct  com- 
parison of  the  efforts  made  for  secondary  education  in 
the  two  counties.  Let  mo  invito  attention  to  tho  follow- 
ing tables,  compiled  from  the  last  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  standard  of  education  measured  by  results  is  far 
higher  in  Yorkshire  than  in  Lancashire. 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  recognised  by  the  depart- 
ment under  three  heads : — 

I.  Schools  of  Art. 
If.  Night  Classes. 
III.  Schools  for  the  Children  of  tho  Working  Classes. 
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I.— Schools  of  Art. 

1.  Table  showing  the  schools  of  art  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire;  number  of  students  under  instruction; 
number  presented  for  examination  in  tho  2nd  grade; 
and  number  of  artizans  whose  works  were  found  satis- 
factory : — 

Lancashire. 


si- 

c  i  - 
A3 

&  _  ® 

HI 

SI" 

3  . 

fl 

'A 

Ko.  of  artisans 
whose  works  were 

fonod 
satisfactory. 

Klemen-1  Ad- 
tary.  ]  ranccd. 

Burnley  

95 

2.1 

4 

6 

I 

Lancaster  

164 

•a 

20 

3 

a 

Liverpool  (N.  district) 

679 

191 

SO 

lit 

l 

H  district) 

674 

146 

78 

2 

s 

Manchester  ......  

359 

66 

26 

4 

29 

162 

47 

16 

3 

2 

Total  

2,022 

641 

201 

3a 

40 

s  . 

Ho.  of  artisan* 

«lio»c  wr.rks  wero 

found 

Town. 

Si 

satisfactory. 

«i- 

P 

d  3 

Elemen- 

Ad 

A 

tary. 

vancetl. 

Qitulfon!  . 

106 

18 

4 

• 

Haltl.L.K  ...... •••  •*•»«••••«•. 

136 

62 

30 

12 

• 

*Bll      

183 

67 

32 

8 

a 

1*0*1*  •*•«••••••«••*•*• 

479 

192 

93 

ST 

a 

Sheffield   „  

317 

64 

26 

74 

13 

118 

37 

14 

12 

4 

1,338 

4^0 

212 

176 

36 

Comparative  Rendu. 


No.  under  . 
instruction, 
1866. 

^, 
ill 

\ 

Xt>.  of  artisans 
whose  works  were 
(bond 
&atifcfaotory . 

E^°-  Ad^-d. 

1  ^ricashl ro  .. 
Yorkshire  ... 

2,0*3 
1,338 

641  or  26-7  201  or  9-9 
l*r  cunt.  1  per  cent. 

460  or  SB'S  212  or  19-9 

36  or  1-7  46  or  V% 
per  cent.    \wx  oeal. 

176  or  12-3  35  or  2-6 

2.  Tablo  showing  prize*  awarded  and  payment*  for 

an  1  ♦  u  * 


\l 

?"3  « 

It 

l! 

National 
com  petition 
medals. 

t 

r 

c 

m 

a 
i 

Payments 

for 
results. 

0 
O 

e 

a 

i 

Burnley  ................... 

Lancaster  

Uv^rT«ool  (N.  district) 
„       (8.  district) 
Manchester   

1 

8 

22 
14 

10 

3 

3 
S 
4 
4 

6 

3 

"2 

"i 
"i 

6 

1 

*i 

£  s.  4. 
14    6  0 
19  10  0 
26  16  0 
86  15  0 
66   6  0 
13   3  4 

55 

22 

... 

2 

8 

1 

lbT  13  4 

Yorkshire. 


T 

town. 

A  3 
9  h 
-  -° 

ic? 
T  y  z. 

ll 

83  8 

Js  : 

K«  t 

National 

>om  petition, 
medals. 

i  1  I 

a. 
ji 

g 
3- 

Payments 

lor 
result*. 

£   *.  d. 

Bradford  ........ 

S 

a 

1 

13    0  O 

jj*'^**  — —  

10 

8 

i 

40    6  0 

6 

2 

'..  ,Z 

"1 

34  10  0 

I^DftLi  ■••**••••••■•••»•«<••■*>• 

46 

17 

..  ... 

"i 

1 

123  16  0 

13 

23 

2 

97  15  0 

8 

6 

1 

36    0  0 

Total. ..... ..... 

86 

07 

1 

2 

5 

125  10  O 

Comparutit4  Result: 


3  . 
si 

r 

. 

A 

e  © 

11 

l  =  t 

2| 

*£. 

-      '  N 

O  " 

National 
competition 
medals. 

§ 

■ 

Payments 

for 

11 

5 

Sliver. 

u 

M 

c 

0 

s 

1 

& 

results. 

Lancashire   

Yorkshire 

2,022 
1,339 

66 

98 

22 
57 

'.*.'. 

2 
1 

8 
2 

1 

6 

£  s.  d. 
1H7  13  4 
328    5  » 

II. — Nioht  Classes. 


Lancashire. 


l  . 

Tl  ^ 
3 

% 

s 

'J  & 

is 

1  — 

"  s 

0 

• 

3 

c 

|s 

H  M 

s. 

d 

0 

3  *  8 
>r  ir  ■= 

=  « 

0 
1 

*l 

d 
A 

Payments 

for 
resulu. 

in*iixuuon,..  ...........  | 

14 

10 

6 

2 

£  ».  d. 
5    0  0 

Ml  Ml -Hon      M\tfiema-  > 
tfiotsvl  School   j 

07 

16 

(. 

3 

8    0  0 

41 

36 

13 

6 

... 

11    0  0 

Yorkshire. 


Town. 

0 

a 

^1 
•331 

a 

0 

3 

H 

".S 

9 

r. 

s 

* 

d 

1 

v.  a, 

9 

d 

3s 

Is 

1 

;< 

d 
V! 

« 
2 

a 

8 

Payments 

for 

Holhcck  Mechanics'  In- ' 
Hunnlot  Mechanica'  In- 
Kebjhley  Mechanics' 
Klrlcjlall    Educational  1 

30 
26 
18 
41 

10 
is 
34 

36 

8 
18 
IS 

s 

8 

14 
19 

£.  ».  a. 
» 10  0 

10  a  0 

19  19  • 

11  fl 

Total  „„..„. 

112 

100 

1  19 

41    1  20 

1  67  •  • 
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Contporativt  Result 


. 

1 

e 

e 

a 

r 

a 

"8* 
=  — 

6  u 

3  ! 

8  i 
8 

£ 

?  E 

St  . 
1  *  t 

o  *3 

| 
2 

M  . 

PsrmenU 
for 
result!. 

o  1 

*  22 

o 

o 

fc 

1 

o* 

F 

£   s.  d. 

L*nca.«hire  (two  cl&ues) 
Yorkshire  (four  clsnes) 

41 

36 

13  i 

6 

11   0  0 

143 

100 

49 

21 

41 

so 

(7   0  0 

THB  ChTLOUM  OF 
Classes. 


County. 

r  c 

Ui 

. » » 

a 

I-* 

w* 

tie 

- 

a 
S 

s 

4 

i 

6 . 

•s 

PsjrraenU 

Lancashire    ..  . 
YorkA/ii  ro  

11 
30 

S.04S 
6.746 

4,676 
3.501 

1,S«« 

S63 
691 

£  *.  «L 
316  1?  0 
238    I  • 

It  may  be  said  that  the  foregoing  tables  deal  with 
drawing  as  an  art  and  not  aa  a  science,  and  that  geo- 
metrical and  machine  drawing  come  under  the  latter 
category.  It  may  be  oo.  In  Yorkshire  artisans  attend 
the  schools  of  ait  to  be  instructed  in  these  subjects,  and 
are  successfully  taught  therein,  but  the  Department, 
while  it  gives  payments  on  results  if  the  pupils  axe 
taught  by  a  late  pupil  who  has  passed  an  examination  in 
the  second  class,  will  not  recognise  the  labours  of  its  own 
art- masters,  who  are  fully  qualified  to  give  the  necessary 
instruction ;  who  do  give  the  instruction ;  whose  pupils 
in  many  cases  go  in  to  the  examination,  but  whose 
labours  are  not  recognised ;  nor  do  the  results  enter  into 
a  comparative  statement  of  science  classes. 

In  mathematics  and  mechanics  the  results  are  too 
email  for  comparison  ;  in  fact,  these  subjects  testify  to 
the  non-success  of  the  scheme.  The  higher  mathe- 
matics-— science  classes,  including  algebra,  piano  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  mensuration — had  only  five 
successful  candidates  in  England,  one  in  London,  and 
four  at  Plymouth;  and  the  science  classes  in  applied 
mechanics,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciplea  of  mechanism,  could  only  produce  in  England 
thirty-eight  successful  candidates ;  and  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  geology, mineralogy,  mining,  metallurgy, 
and  steam.  In  these  subjects,  not  only  are  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  behindhand,  but  the  whole  country  is  so 
likewise. 

The  results  of  geology  in  Lancashire  are  mainly 
gained  at  the  institution  at  Nelson-in-Marsden,  and 
there  it  is  unconnected  with  the  daily  toil  of  the  students, 
for  in  running  through  the  list,  I  see  no  other  descrip- 
tion than  that  of  weaver,  warehouse  boy,  office  boy,  and 
the  like.  Of  mineralogy  there  is  no  notice  in  the  list, 
and  there  are  only  28  successful  candidates  throughout 
the  country. 

Lancashire  certainly  has  an  advantage  over  Yorkshire 
in  mining,  ior  it  has  1 1  candidates  under  instruction,  ono 
only  having  been  so  taught  as  "  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction given."  This  must  not  be  placed  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Lancashire,  for  only  9  candidates  have  been 
successful  in  the  science  classes  of  England  and  Wales ; 
26  candidates  gained  certificates,  but  17  are  entered  as 
self-taught. 

Of  the  34  successful  candidates  in  metallurgy,  12  can- 
didates are  to  the  credit  of  Lancashire  and  3  to  York- 
shire, but  all  the  Lancashire  candidates  lire  boys  12,  13, 
14  years  of  age  respectively,  while  the  Yorkshire 


Steam  is  unknown  as  a  science  class  subject  in  either 
county,  yet  the  government  syllabus  is  most  compre- 
hensive ;  treating  of  the  general  properties  of  steam;  the 
different  kinds  of  steam  engines ;  description  of  boilers  ; 
methods  of  measuring  efficiency  of  steam ;  its  practical 
working,  and  so  forth.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
only  seven  towns  are  represented,  and  most  of  the  can- 
didates were  sent  from  Plymouth  and  Hull. 

Acoustics,  light  and  heat,  grouped  as  one  subject,  and 
magnetism  and  electricity,  are  the  only  subjects  in  which 
a  comparison  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  can  be 
drawn  favourable  to  tho  former ;  but  I  will  leave  manu- 
facturers to  strike  the  balance,  after  they  have  considered 
tho  results  of  the  instruction  in  chemistry  as  follows : — 

Organic 


Lancashire  ......... 

Yorkshire   


No.ofTrapHiT    ,  N 

under 
instruction. 


97 

24 


|  11  or  ll-J  per  cent. 
I  16  or  64  6  „ 


Total  No. 
»rraiiKi».l  In 


lxo 


No.  of  pupil* 

1 

Total  No.  that  y>.-ia*od 
examination. 

ToUl  Wo. 
arranged  In 

1 

2  ]  3 

T.anrsahlre  ......... 

1  orlukhirc  

741 
163 

163  or  36-4  per  csut. 
"or  33  7  „ 

; 

i's 

47(43 
Ull9 

I  now  submit  that  tho  foregoing  tables  of  results  prove 
that  the  science  classes  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  are  exercising  but  the  smallest  influence  upon 
technical  education,  and  that  nationally  the  standard 
of  the  same  is  very  low.  I  further  submit  that  York- 
shire is  not  behind  Lancashire  in  its  educational  results 
even  at  present,  and  that  all  the  advocacy  in  Lancashire 
has  failed  to  maintain  classes  that  have  been  established, 
while  the  results,  as  tested  by  examination,  are  very 
small ;  moreover,  that  the  scheme  has  not  been  without 
advocacy  in  Yorkshire.  In  addition  to  the  labours 
of  the  late  Mr.  B.  Blake,  agent  to  the  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  who,  in  season  and  out  of  soason, 
pressed  the  scheme  upon  the  managers  of  institutions, 
the  organising  master  of  science  classes,  Mr.  Buckmaster, 
has  year  alter  year  met  tho  delegates  of  tho  associated 
institutes  at  the  annual  meetings,  until  in  1865,  being 
present  by  special  invitation,  he  stated  that  he  could  add 
nothing  to  what  in  previous  years  ho  had  said  on  the 
subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  adverse  remarks  re- 
specting the  results  of  the  Science  Classes  Examination, 
I  am  not  opposed,  except  as  regards  tho  tentative  nature 
of  the  scheme,  and  the  minor  arrangement  of  dotaila,  to 
the  system  of  the  Department.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  it  requires  but  very  slight  alterations  to  cause  it 
to  produce  all  that  is  desired  for  the  technical  education 
of  the  mass  of  our  skilled  workmen.  The  causes  of 
failure  are  beyond  its  control.  But  I  do  roost  strongly 
object  to  totals  being  paraded,  which  delude  those  who 
cannot  spare  time  for  an  examination  of  details,  and 
foster  the  belief  that  a  groat  work  is  being  done  in  our 
science  classes,  whereas  we,  who  are  constantly  in  the 
midst  of  educational  work,  know  that  the  fruit  of  science 
classes  will  be  very  small  until  the  nation  is  permeated 
with  primary  education  of  a  higher  standard  than  at 
present  exists. 

I  am,  &c, 

H.  Sales,  Visiting  Officer 
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Industrial  and  Scientific  Education.  —  Thb 
Wokxino  Classes  of  Nassau. — Sin, — Resuming  the 
extracts  from  my  report  on  the  condition  of  tho  working 
classes  in  tho  late  duchy,  now  Prussian  province  of 
Nassau,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  approve,  and 
hold  up  fur  imitation,  all  that  I  relate.  To  begin  with 
tho  compulsory  system  of  education.  Sotting  asido  tho 
question  of  right,  and  tho  consideration  whether  the 
upper  classes  of  society  pay  that  enlightened  attention  to 
education  which  would  entitle  them  to  prescribe  strict 
rules  (or  tho  lower  ones,  I  doubt  tho  expediency  of 
attempting,  at  tho  present  time,  to  introduce  compulsion 
as  regards  attendance  at  school ;  tho  more  so,  as  nearly 
the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  compulsion  as  regards 
the  providing  of  schools,  and  inducements  as  concerns 
the  uso  of  them.  Then,  again,  I  believe  that  to  propose 
the  adoption  of  the  German  educational  period  of  6  to  14 
years  of  age  would  be  to  raise  unnecessary  difficulties, 
unless  the  proposal  should  be  based  on  the  half-time 
system.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  German  programme  of 
attainments  given  in  my  previous  letter  is  rather  too 
high  for  us.  Moreover,  I  would  substitute  the  more 
comprehensive  range  of  natural  science  for  that  of 
natural  history.  There  are  a  few  great  facts  in  each 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  so  important,  and  at 
the  same  timo  so  interesting  and  so  easy  when  pro- 
perly taught,  that  no  child  should  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  them,  any  more  than  of  the  fart  that  the  earth 
tarns  round.  But  there  aro  certain  equally  simple 
elementary  data  in  other  branches  of  natural  scienjo, 
which  have  a  still  more  diroct  bearing  on  the  require- 
ments of  daily  life.  What  everyono  wants,  and  what, 
among  the  working  class  in  particular,  may  essentially 
promote  health,  physical  comfort,  and  industrial  success, 
is  what  may  be  called  practical  bionomy  or  the  science 
of  common  life.  It  is  made  up  as  follows : — 1st.  A 
common  sense  selection  of  tho  simplest  and  most  indis- 
pensable facts  and  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
with  merely  a  few  outlines  of  natural  history  in  general, 
but  a  good  insight  into  human  physiology  in  particular. 
2nd.  The  applications  of  this  preparatory  knowledge  to 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  included  in  a  full 
circumscription  of  domestic  and  sanitary  economy.* 
It  it  evident  that  practical  bionomy,  thus  constituted, 
is,  as  far  as  science  is  concerned,  tho  best  general  founda- 
tion a  lad  can  have  for  his  future  industrial  career ;  but 
there  are  a  few  further  portions  of  knowledge,  mostly 
appertaining  to  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  geometry, 
of  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  prospects,  it 
may  bo  exceedingly  useful  for  him  to  bo  as  well  in- 
formed before  ho  leaves  school  for  his  apprenticeship,  as 
circumstances  may  allow.  It  is  only  by  a  thoughtful 
ponder  at  wn  of  the  rolativo  value  of  the  things  which 
children  can  possibly  be  taught  in  tho  limited  time,  and 
with  the  very  limited  resources  devoted  to  primary  edu- 
cation, and  by  preparing  accordingly  a  scheme  of 
studies,  of  an  obviously  practical  character,  clear  and 
well  donned,  yet  susceptible  of  adaptation  to  local  circum- 
Btiinces,  that  the  serious  difficulties  can  be  overcomo 
which  impede  tho  development  of  science  in  our  national 
schools ;  and  it  will  be  only  by  means  of  a  centralised 
organisation,  competent  to  deal  with  ovory  detail,  and  to 
keep  every  wheel  going,  that  we  may  hope  to  see 
popular  education  undergo,  safely  and  successfully,  that 
scientific  regeneration  which  Liebig  has  rightly  pro- 
nounced to  bo  "  a  necessity  of  our  age."  The  greatest 
tact  and  caution  will  bo  required  in  avoiding  to  inter- 
fere with  religious  susceptibilities,  which  are  in  this 
country  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Nassau.  "  The  population  of  Nassau 
consists  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  of  the  former  to  two  of 
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tho  latter.     There  are  also  a  few  German  Catholics 
and  Jews.   Some  districts  contain  only  Protestants, 
others  only  Catholics.     In  many  places  they  arc 
mingled  together  in  various  proportions,  always  enjoying 
equal  rights.     In  purely  Evangelical  parishes  Evan- 
gelical teachers  aro  appointed ;  in  purely  Roman  C.ilholio 
places  Roman  Catholics;  in  places  of  a  mixed  popula- 
tion both  (or  if  the  place  is  small  the  preponderating 
number  decides  the  question).    *  A  long  experience,' 
says  a  respectable  person,  to  whom  I  owe  much  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  '  has  proved  the  practicability  of  a 
just  poising  of  interests  under  circumstances  apparently 
most  difficult.    If  people  sco  that  you  proceed  with  a 
conscientious  endeavour  to  act  with  impartiality  and 
justice,  they  aro  readily  satisfied.'    Tho  same  plan  of 
friendly  adjustment  extends  through  the  wholo  system. 
Thus,  tho  local  clergymen,  appointed  with  tho  titlo  of 
inspectors  to  superintend  tho  spring  examinations,  and 
to  exercise  at  all  times  a  salutary  control,  aro  likewise 
selected  from  both  persuasions.     I  am  assured  by  a 
Catholic  master,  whose  village  school  used  to  be  visitod. 
by  a  Protestant  inspector,  that  this  difference  of  creed, 
instead  of  producing  distrust  on  eithir  side,  seemed 
rather  to  elicit  increased  urbanity."  Tho  Otuerbt  Verein, 
or  Industrial  Society  of  Nassau,  has  done  much  for  sup- 
plementing tho  ordinary  school  education  with  evening 
and  other  classes ;  but  thoso  need  not  detain  us,  resem- 
bling as  they  do  those  of  Wurtemburg,  lately  described 
to  us  by  Mr.  Davidson,  and  I  pass  on  to  tho  system  of 
apprenticeship.    "Tho  would-be  artisan  must  bo  able 
to  exhibit  proof  of  having  concluded  his  attendance  at 
school  (which,  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  obliga- 
tory from  tho  sixth  to  tho  fourteenth  year)  by  satisfac- 
torily passing  his  final  examination  ;  he  must  also  have 
passed  his  confirmation,  which  takes  place  about  the 
samo  timo  ;  it  is  preceded  for  a  considerable  period  by 
strict  religious  instruction,  and  is  solemnized  by  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  a  very  impressive  manner." 
I  am  told  that  with  Protestants  the  period  of  preparation 
is  generally  10  or  11  months,  during  which  tho  clergy- 
man daily  gives  an  hour's  instruction,  chiefly  in  their 
catechism,  which  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  ours. 
I  may  here  mention  that  tho  Bible  is  much  less  tnado 
uso  of  in  schools  as  a  text-book  for  the  training  of  the 
memory,  and  the  development  of  tho  intellect,  than  with 
us.  In  fact,  parents  and  teachers  seldom  put  it,  especially 
tho  Old  Testament,  in  tho  hands  of  children.  They 
seem  to  think  that  as,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  Christians 
select  and  adopt  only  certain  portions  of  the  Jewish  laws 
and  customs,  so  likewise  thoy  are  at  liberty  to  select,  ia 
an  educational  point  of  view,  thoso  portions  of  narrative 
which  they  consider  most  likely  to  produce  good  fruits 
in  the  youthful  mind.   Accordingly,  instead  of  making, 
as  we  do,  the  actual  text  of  Scripture  tho  groundwork  of 
popular  education,  they  prefer  using  a  compendium  of 
its  important  facts  and  moral  lessons.    "  If  a  lad  is 
quite  a  dunce,  and  especially  if  he  cannot  satisfactorily 
get  through  his  catechism,  he  may  be  retained  under 
tuition  for  another  year ;  or,  if  his  vicious  propensities 
are  found  incorrigible  by  ordinary  moms,  ho  may  bo 
sent  off  to  a  disciplinarian  school.    If  all  is  tolerably 
right,  tho  lad  receives  in  duo  form  his  educational  cer- 
tificate, and  he  and  his  friends  set  about  looking  out  for 
tho  right  sort  of  shop,  and  a  comfortable  master ;  but, 
before  a  definitive  agreement  is  come  to,  German  prudence 
steps  in  very  appropriately  and  prescribes  two  weeks'  pre- 
liminary trial.    If  this  turns  out  to  mutual  satisfaction,  a 
contract  is  drawn  up,  of  which  tho  legalisation  is  obtained 
with  very  little  expense,  or  none  at  all  if  tho  parties 
aro  poor.    For  ordinary  tr»dcs,  such  as  those  of  the 
shoemaker,  tailor,  joiner,  baker,  &c,  tho  usual  term  is 
three  years,  and  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  master 
varies  from  thirty  to  sixty  florins  (£2  10s.  to  £5),  or  a 
term  of  four  years  is  agreed  upon,  without  payment,  the 
work  of  the  apprentice  in  the  last  year  being  expected 
to  form  an  equivalent.   With  respect  to  more  difficult 
trades,  such  as  those  of  the  watchmaker,  mechanician, 
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lithographer,  &c,  the  term  is  usually  throe  or  four  jean, 
with  a  paymeut  of  eighty  to  two  hundred  florins 
(£6  13s.  4d.  to  £16  13a.  4d.).  Some  few  trades,  requiring 
little  or  no  technical  training,  are  exceptional  with  regard 
to  payments ;  thus  apprentices  engaged  in  operations  of 
building,  whitewashing,  &c,  not  only  have  nothing  to 
pay,  but  receive  at  once  a  daily  remuneration  of  a  few 
pence.  In  no  case  docs  an  apprenticeship  last  longer 
than  four  years.  As  far  as  I  have  boon  able  to  ascertain, 
serious  disagreements  between  masters  and  apprentices 
are  less  frequent  in  Germany  than  with  us.  One  legiti- 
mate cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  appren- 
tice, which  frequently  occurs  in  England,  is  the  incom- 
petency of  the  master  to  teach  all  he  engaged  to  teach. 
This  is  in  some  measure  obviated  in  Germany  by  the 
examination  which  must  bo  undergone  before  an  artisan 
can  settle  anywhere  as  master ;  but  in  all  cases  redress 
is  facilitated  by  the  practico  of  paying  the  stipulated 
sum  by  instalments,  so  that  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
amount  stands  over  to  the  conclusion  of  the  term.  If  an 
apprentice  has  just  cause  for  complaint,  he  is  released 
by  tho  local  authorities  from  further  obligations  towards 
bis  master,  and  his  friends  from  fnrthor  payment.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  the  apprentice  must  furnish 
proof  of  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  by  executing 
so  mo  appropriate  piece  of  handiwork,  in  the  presence 
of  the  official  judges  of  the  trade,  forming  a  kind  of 
jury,  which,  from  its  usefulness,  deserves  some  atten- 
tion. Every  three  years  tho  masters  in  each  trade, 
residing  in  a  district,  or  in  a  group  of  districts, 
if  the  trade  is  a  scarce  one,  assemble  to  elect,  or  re-elect 
three  representatives  for  tho  purpose  of  examining  the 
certificates,  and  of  testing  and  recording  the  abilities  of 
industrial  candidates.  Such  is  tho  Board  of  Examiners, 
which  we  now  find  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
the  young  artisan  anxious  to  cmergo  from  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  which  we  shall  meet  with  again  in  a  further 
stage  of  his  career.  If  tho  examiners  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  young  man's  performance,  he  must  find  means 
of  improving  himself  within  half-a-year,  against  another 
trial ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  aro  well-pleased,  ho  ob- 
tains his  certificate  as  y«f//,  or  journeyman,  and  sets  out 
for  his  travels.  Thoso  to  whom  German  literature  is 
familiar,  will  remember  that  the  wander ichaft,  or  travel- 
ling apprenticeship  of  young  artisans,  is  included  in  the 
world  of  poetical  ideas  and  associations  peculiar 
to  the  Germany  of  the  olden  time.  It  is  true 
that,  about  the  year  1819,  tho  guild  system  was 
handled  in  a  manner  which  nearly  amounted  to  its 
abolition  in  tho  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  that  the 
tcanderscfiaft  ceased  to  be  obligatory;  moreover,  rail- 
roads and  police  have  done  much  in  theso  prosaical 
days  to  deprive  this  custom  of  its  colouring  of 
romance ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  still  retains  enough 
of  tho  character  of  tho  industrial  period  in  which 
it  had  its  origin,  midst  potent  guilds  and  jolly  com- 
panionships, to  render  a  special  inquiry  both  en- 
tertaining and  instructive.  For  our  present  purpose 
a  brief  summary  of  its  leading  features  will  suffice. 
When  tho  gcstU  arrives  at  a  town,  ho  goes  forthwith  to 
the  specially  appointed  inn  of  his  trade,  where  tho  inn- 
father,  from  whom  ho  is  entitled  to  receive  paternal 
attentions  and  advice,  shows  hira  a  register,  in  tho  form 
of  a  slate  or  black  board,  on  which  is  inscribed  tho  name 
of  any  master  wanting  a  hand.  If  the  register  is  a  blank, 
and  the  geteil  has  no  cash  in  purse  from  previous  savings, 
be  may  claim  his  viaticum,  or  travelling  money, 
which  is  either  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the 
town,  or  from  a  subscription-purse  of  the  trade,  or 
made  up  by  Bmall  donations  which  ho  gets  at  the 
several  workshops  of  his  calling,  where  he  applies  in 
sunecaaion  for  that  purpose;  in  s>  doing,  he  generally 
makes  good  his  claim  to  brotherly  assistance  by  some 
toki-a  which  he  bears,  or  by  mysteriously  symbolical 
signs  and  passwords,  analogous  to  those  used  in  free-  ' 
masonry.  At  Frankfort,  where  trade  affairs  arc  reckoned 
to  be  on  a  more  liberal,  or  more  antiquated  footing  than 


elswhere,  an  itinerant  servant  of  the  proud  company  of 
hair-cutters  receives,  from  a  special  purse,  as  much  as 
thirty-six  kreutzers  (one  shilling) ;  but  this  may  be 
counted  exceptional,  and  in  the  generality  of  cases  the 
total  amount  which  a  common  journeyman  obtains  by 
legitimate  means  is  no  more  than  a  few  pence :  at  all 
events  tho  sum  is  definitive  ;  except  in  case  of  illness, 
no  further  Bum  can  bo  churned,  and  it  will  be  well  if 
the  next  morning's  dawn  sees  oar  wanderer  trudging 
contentedly  onward,  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  with  a 
boot  sticking  out  at  each  end  of  it,  and  his  faithful  pipe 
dangling  at  the  side  of  his  mouth,  whilst  he  sings  some 
classical  ditty  of  tho  brotherhood.   Often,  however,  bis 

Cspocts  aro  far  from  encouraging,  and  his  heart  grows 
vy  as  ho  slowly  puffs  his  last  pipeful.   The  very  ap- 

Iirenticeship  through  which  he  has  acquired  tho  know- 
edge  of  his  trade,  binds  him  to  its  narrow  and  exclusive 
regulations.  He  can  only  exercise  it  by  placing  himself 
at  the  disposal  of  a  licensed  master  ;  the  law  forbids 
him,  under  penalty,  to  undertako  anything  on  his  own 
account ;  and  I  am  assured  that  this  enactment  is  rigor- 
ously onforccd.  There  was  a  time  when  the  industrial 
vocabulary  construed  the  word  ftchttn  as  a  justifiable 
kind  of  begging,  which  did  not  disgrace  a  neody  journey- 
man, but  now  it  is  inscribed  in  the  black-book  of  the 
police ;  and  if  a  poor  fellow,  compelled  by  sheer  necessity, 
extends  an  unwilling  hand  towards  a  stranger,  and  a 
gendarme  espies  him  in  the  act,  he  is  not  only  punished 
with  arrest,  but  this  fact  is  noted  down  in  his  pass-book, 
and  subjects  him,  wherever  be  goes,  to  bo  watched  with 
a  suspicious  eye,  and  to  increased,  severity  in  case 
of  a  repetition  of  tho  offence.  In  relation  to  its  moral 
tendency,  this  thick-and-thin  life  of  labour  and  adven- 
ture has  little  to  recommend  it.  In  a  technical  point  of 
view  it  is  undoubtedly  productive  of  good  results.  If 
endowed  with  an  observing  turn  of  mind,  tho  gesell  may 
acquire  in  his  travels  not  only  practical  experience  in  all 
the  branches  of  his  calling,  but  a  valuable  knowledge  of 
the  various  methods  and  contrivances  used  in  various 
countries ;  and  it  is  indeed  his  chiof  consolation  in 
tho  hardships  he  has  to  undergo,  that  those  acquirements 
may  one  day  enable  him  to  ascend  into  a  higher  indus- 
trial region,  where  he  will  be  no  longer  a  dependent, 
and  need  no  longer  remain  a  bachelor."— I  am,  Ac., 
T.  Tw LYING. 

Twickenham,  30lh  Deo.,  1847. 
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GaAJns  or  Psovisiosai.  r*ontcnos. 

Ammonia,  *<•  ,  extraction  of— 3564— A.  M.  Clark. 
Arithmetic  Ac,  imparting  instruction  in — 3i46 — J. 
Bsdstead*  and  mattraascs— 3*94— R.  D.  Dwyer. 
Bedstead*.  4c  — 3610— J.  At  kin*. 

Bench  plane*  ami  moulding  fool*— 3862—  W.  E.  Newton, 
lloilrm— 34*1— R-  B.  Jone*  and  W.  Powell. 
Boilers-a&U- W.  J.  Frnscr. 
Boilers,  pre  renting  and  removing  Incrustation 

and  A.  Long. 
Boots  and  shoe*,  cleaning — 36  06 — G.  II.  Ellis. 
Brick?  and  tiles  -  3*34— P.  Bawden. 
BaUdinga,  warming— 3457— W.  A.  Herring. 
Building*,  wanning— 34*7 — J.  Partington. 
Cal*«on«— 3528-.J  K.  Balllle. 

I  boat*,  Ac..  IWptlUlH   MM—  H.  H,  Murdoch. 
i-H.  Held. 
Carriage  wheels,  Ac -3524 —J.  Goodman. 
Carpet*,  manufacturing—  33*4— A.  Turner  and  W.  E. 
Caak  headings,  Ac,  •tsaptag — 34»7— W.  Clapperton. 
t'a*t/jr*  for  containing  pepper,  Ae.—  3414— Q.  Hetron. 
Chain*,  irua  ami  »tocl— 3515 — A.  Camine  aad  F.  DeJpech. 
( !  horn* — 3560— R  Tinkler. 
Coflbe-pota,  Ac  ,  b*t 
Cottoa,  Ac,  (Wag— 34/81-C. 

Dofsug-kuif*  appwratu.,  UshrieeUag-3448-J.  Newton. 
Dour  boll*  and  indicator*— 3860— J.  G.  Settle. 
Engine*,  steam  —  3813— O.  Holeroft  and  W.  N.  Dack. 
Essgtnee,  Ac.,  stearo — 3*76 — G.  D.  Kitto*. 
Fabric*,  finishing— 3*04— R.  G.  Lowndes. 
Fabric*,  finlsliio;;  woven— 3612— A.  Cochran. 
Fabrics,  preparing  for  dyeing— 33h4— J.  Baylls. 
Fibrous  materials,  spinning  and  doubling— 3456— J.  T. 
W.  Oxlcy. 

Ftbroua  materials,  treating— 3510— J.  W.  Burton. 
Fibrous  substance*,  preiarlng  tor  spinning— 31*9— W.  CINsold, 
Flbrou*  tu balances,  twisting— 3482— N.  Haley  and  J.  Hodgson. 
Filter*— 3603— C.  Kerby. 
Fir*- arm*  and  cartridgea-3539-W.  Richard*. 
Flrv-arin*,  brccch-loading-  3324 — J.  II. 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 3409-R.  Clay,  jun. 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 3616— J.  Kerr. 
Fire-brick*,  Ac— 3601  — H.  Be**cmer. 
Fowtain* — 3*6* — E.  Ritniuel. 

Frame*,  spinal  ng  and  twUtiug— 3633— J.  ColUnghara  AT.  E.  Smith. 

Fuel,  artificial— 3644— J.  H.  Johnson. 

Furnacea— 3463-D.  Smith. 

Furnaces — 3*67  —  M.  Tlldesiey  And  J.  Bird. 

Furnace*— 3692— H.  Green. 

Gam os  of  skill,  apparatu*  for  playing— 3213— T.  Taylor. 

Oa*  retort  ovens  and  furnaces  -  3654  — H.  Atkinson. 

Grasses,  Ac,  spreading— 34*5— W.  N.  Nicholson. 

Guns,  Ac. — 3562— G.  Clark. 

Hats  and  bonnets  -3513  -  H.  Glle*. 

Haymaking  machines,  Ac— 353s— R.  Boby. 

Hop*,  Ac,  traiulng— .'1609— J.  Grout  and  E.  Mathews. 

Iron  mod  steel,  manufacturing— 3614— W.  H  .  Kichardson. 

Knife-cleaner*— 3485- O.  Barrett  and  H.  LcgKOtt. 

Lamps— 3532— W.  G.  Ilannlng,  G  B.  Knott,  aad  L.  C.  F.  Clerc. 

Lamps  to  be  used  under  water— 3827— J.  Ward. 

Mannre— 35IS-A.  T.  Carr. 

Metal,  manufacturing  malleable — 3463— 8.  Perkinc  and  W.  .-  mellle. 

Metal  sheets,  corrugating— 3511— J.  Woolfield. 

Mohair,  Ac,  manufacturing -3640-J.  Robinson. 

Money,  Ac,  transmitting— 3464 — J.  G.  Scott. 

MMive-powwr  appnratus-3087— II.  W.  Grylla,  n.  Neville,  A  J.  Holt. 

Motive-power  eaglne*—  35 (W— W.  B.  Leachuiau. 

Monlds,  Ac,  coating  the  interior  surface',  of— 1473— J.  Durrans. 

Mustard,  Ac,  appliances  for  serving — 3519 — J.  M.  Napier. 

Needles,  makinfr  up  packets  for  sale    3584— A.  Shritnptun. 

Needles,  Ac,  fixing  on  reels  or  receivers— 3436  — W.  Piddlng. 

Onlnaoce-3507-W.  Palliser. 

Otemanoe,  breech-loadiug-3453  -E.  Walker. 

Ornaments,  Ac— 3479-R.  Jones  and  J.  Abrahall. 

OrtkovtRlic  apparatu*— 34 !>3-A.  M.  Clark. 

Paper,  Ac,  treating— (535 -E.  R.  Siutzenleh. 

Pipes,  socket  md  Han*;*  ipigot — 3411— &  M.  Barker. 

Powders,  explosive  and  fulminating— 3-163— P.  G.  L.  G.  Deaignolle 

and  J.  1'astlielaz. 
Presses  f..r  stamping— 3510 —A.  M.  Clark. 
Printing  machines— 3570 -\\".  Conisbte. 
Pumps,  steam— 3531— E.  Death. 

Railway  cuttin.-s.  Ac,  measuring  the  quantities  of  earth-work  in— 

3*06— W.  II.  Ilailnw. 
Railway  engine  wheels,  to,t  securing  tho  tyres  of  HW  J.Q.  Butler. 
Road-,  constructing  —  'XiOO  —  .1.  Murray, 
Rock«,  Ac,  boring  -3t"6  —  T.  II.  Jordan  and  J.  Darlington. 
Ropes,  &c,  washing  and  sizing— 3581— S.  Marster*. 
Saws— 3522 -T.  A.  Weston. 

Scenic  illusion.,  treat.ng-.1541  -  J.  II.  Pepper  and  T.  W.  Tnl.in. 
i  for  preventing  the  spreading  of  ure-3523-G.  A. 


bl'-rks,  Ac,  pulleys  for— 3521— G.  H.  Nick. 
Skate* — 3*64 — T.  C,  I  "arson,  juti. 

Skirt*,  manufacturing  fabrics  for— 361S— W.  B.  Pullar. 

Stabbs,  *c,  fittings  for— 269S— J.  Musprave. 

Straw  elevators,  apparatus  for  driving—  3477  —  F.  Roper. 

Sutfar-braaking  machinery— 3461— J.  Green. 

Sugar  syrup,  treating— 3574— J.  Dawson. 

Tin,  reducing— 3517— A.  M.  Clark. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols -3505  -  C.  Conner. 

Valves,  nhde— 362* — K.  Robert*  and  P.  William*. 

Vegeuble  juico,  preserving  — 3499 -L.  Rose. 

Vehicle*,  registering  number  of  passengers  entering— 2573— W  .  UalrU. 
Washing  machines— 3558— W.  and  F.  Bates. 
Water,  raising -3690 -W.  A.  Gilbee. 
Water-Uiyerei-3i29-R  W.  HrownhUl. 
Ac,  sliding  the  saah  I 


Cotton  Ues— 3646— W.  Walker. 
Lamps— 3602— M.  H.  Collins. 
Liquids,  measuring— 3624— L.  L.  Tower. 
*.  T.  1 


Patkxts  Skalkd. 


H70.  J.  Gabbott. 

1B7L  W.  Bullough. 
1864.  W.  Marshall. 
1866.  C.  O.  Heyl. 
18*2.  C.  Brown. 

1898.  J.  Holrojrd  and  W.  Field- 

house. 
18*7.  C.  0.  Heyl. 
1898.  P.  Zarnubtne. 
1»»9.  P.  Smith. 
1902.  A.  Hodge. 

1904.  8.,  R  ,  and  W.  Trulock. 

1905.  w.  r 


1906. 
1910. 
1*18. 
19»1. 
19*9. 
1372. 

lfT4. 
2007. 
2030. 
2119. 
2194. 


2475. 


A  -  Stewart. 

C.  PeUt. 

F.  T.  Pollard. 
K.  M  Brown. 

F.  Brady. 
H.  C.  Career. 
W.  C.  Cburch. 
W.  Arery. 
A.  H.  Brandon. 
J.  Saxby. 

D.  Hodge  and  B.  C. 
J.  Btreh. 

A.  H. 


Stikp  Duti  or  450  a*s 


Paia. 


3119.  F.  A.  Cheswllier. 
3171.  J.Kamsbottom  AT.  Black  - 
barn. 

3150.  J.  Bmchart.n.  Stroud, aud 

S.  A." 
3196.  R.  A. 


S17«.  J.  Hargreare*. 

3174.  W.  Raid. 
3176.  J.  1 
3191.  J. ] 

T.  R. 

t.  r 


FATDrrs  Sexlkd. 


1916.  J.  G.  N.  A  llrvne. 

1916.  J.  Chaudron. 

1»17.  F.  T.  Hubert  and  H.  D.  G. 


1919. 

1931. 

1924. 

1926 

1937. 

1930. 

1984. 

1935. 

193T. 

1938. 

1946. 

1954. 

1960. 

1976. 

1'JsS. 

1992. 

1997. 

2006. 

2013. 


P.  Ironside. 
W.  Dnce. 
G.  A.  F  Fowko. 
T.  and  J.  Wood. 
J.  Sturgeon. 
G.  Gordon. 

F.  R.  Aikman. 
J.  McKibbin. 

W.  Galloway  and  ©.Plant. 
D.  P.  Morison. 
W.  Thompson. 

J.  Vorrcyl. 
J.  Bolton. 
W.  R  Oorst. 
J.  C.  Major. 

I.  M.  McGcorgc  A  A.  Paul. 
A.  Mather. 

G.  Gabfllon. 
W.  R. 

O. 


2032.  J.  B.  Frascr. 
2044.  E.  H.  Bernier. 
3105.  W.  Barntngham 


2130. 
2137. 
2156. 
2160. 
2161. 
3174. 
2179. 
2208. 
3317. 
2296. 
2301. 
2346. 
3429. 
2462. 
2467. 


2581. 
2622. 
2740. 
2927. 


J. 


J.  Hooper. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
A.  M.  Clarke. 
W.  E.  Newton. 

A.  Wilson. 

J.  Smith  and  W.  Schoflold. 

W.  E.  Newton. 

B.  Dobson  and  J.  Cocker. 
J.  Saxby. 

R.  Heathflold. 

E.  Newby. 

F.  H.  Wcnham. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
J.  H.  Johnson. 

J.  Macintosh  A  W.  Boggett 

T.  Cook. 

J.  B.  Meldn.m. 

F.  H.  Varley. 

G.  R.  Sobmion,  Jun. 
E.  T.  Hughes. 

T.  Webb. 


Patehts  os  which  rn%  Btaut  Dctt  or  £50  ha*  iiu  paid. 


3177.  R.Wilson. 
3307.  E.  Mm 
3214.  H.  Hickliu  and  C. 
322*.  R.  H. 
3219.  J.  Dodge. 


3327.  W.  H.  Preece  and  A.  Bed- 
borough. 
M.  A.  Mutr  A  J.  Me  11  wham. 
J.  R.  It  reckon  A  R.  Dixon. 

3244.  II.  A.  [ 


Patswts  ox 

3172.  W.  Hill  and  H. 
3183.  W.  E.  Newton. 


Staxf  Dctt  or  £ioo  b as  tin  Paid. 

I     3.  If.  1 
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Artisans'  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
blishera,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  One  volume ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2b.  6d.  The  volume  contains 
reports,  by  upwards  of  eighty  artisans,  upon 
the  principal  industries  represented  iti  the 
Exhibition,  as  well  as  special  reports  on  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  French  working 
classes. 

Ordinary  Meetings. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'clock  :— 

January  15.—"  On  the  Details  of  a  Plan  for  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Food  at  the  Homes  of  the  People."  By 
William  Riddlh,  Esq.,  C.E. 

January  22.— "  On  tho  Reports  of  the  Artisans 
selected  to  visit  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1867."  By  William  Hawbs,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  tho 
Council. 

January  29.— "  On  the  Climate  and  Industrial  Pros- 
pects of  the  Colony  of  Natal."  By  Dr.  Max .v,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  and  Special  Commissioner  for  tho 
Colony. 

February  5.— "On  Trado  Museums."  Bv.  J.  Foriiks 


Wentworth  Lascellbs  Scott,  Esq.,  F.C.S 


Cantor  Lectures. 

The  second  course  for  the  present  session  will 
be  "  On  Food,"  and  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
Letheby,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
College  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  and  Food  Analyst  for  the  City 
of  London,  as  follows  :— 

Monday,  January  20th. — Lecture  I. 
Varieties  of  Food— their  Chomical  Composition,  and 
Nutritive  Value. 

Monday,  January  27th.— Lecture  II. 
Comparative  Digestibility  of  Foodj.    Functions  of 
different  Foods.  Construction  of  Dietaries. 

Monday,  Fehruary  3rd.— Lecture  III. 
Preservation,  Preparation,  and  Culinary  Treatment  of 
Foods. 

Monday,  February  10.— Lecture  IV. 
Adulterations  of  Food.  Conclusion. 

The  lectures  will  commence  each  evening  at 
8  o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture.  Tickets  are  forwarded  with  this 
number  of  the  Journal. 


Technical  Education. 
The  Council  feeling  the  great  importance  of 
this  subject,  have  resolved  to  hold  a  Conference 
at  the  Society's  house,  on  the  23rd  and  24th 
inst.,  the  particulars  of  which  are  explained  in 
the  following  circular  : — 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  ArU,  Manufactures 
snJ  Commerce,  AUolphl,  London.  W.C 
9th  December,  It*;. 

Technical  Education. 
Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragemontof  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  to 
invite  your  (Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other  body)  to 
appoint  its  President  or  other  representative,  to  attend  a 
Conference  which  is  to  be  held  here,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  23rd  and  24th  of  January  next,  to  consider 
nnd  suggest  what  measures  may  bo  taken  to  promote 
the  industrial  and  scientific  education  of  tho  various 
c  In  sacs  of  the  community. 

The  Conference  will  commence  its  sittings  on  Thurs- 
day, the  23rd  of  January,  1868.  Tho  Chairman  of 
Council  will  tnke  the  chair  at  12  o'clock  precisely. 

At  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  tho  Council  will 
issue  to  each  gentleman  who  accepts  their  invitation 
to  the  Conference  a  programme  of  the  probable  courso 
of  its  proceedings;  and,  to  enable  tho  Council  to  do 
this  m  a  satisfactory  manner,  I  am  to  request  you  to 
inform  me,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  whether  a  re- 
presentative from  your  [  ]  will  bo  able  to  attend 
tho  Conference  ;  whether  your  [  ]  has  any 
spocial  resolutions  to  suggest,  or  any  particular  points 
to  which  it  desires  to  direct  attention  ;  what  general 
measures  for  tho  promotion  of  education  it  may  conceive 
to  bo  requisite  ;  and  what  institutions  of  a  specific 
character  are  needed  in  your  own  neighbourhood  to 
give  tho  greatest  practicable  facilities  for  tho  acquisition 
of  knowledge  applicable  to  your  local  industries. 

Tho  object  of  the  Conference  i'b  to  ascertain,  not  merely 
what  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
but  what  tho  nation  at  large  can  do  to  promote  technical 
education  among  tho  workmen,  the  foremen,  tho  over- 
lookers, and  tho  employers  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  this  Conference  m;iy  tend  in  some  degreo  to  diminish 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  solution  ot  this  vital  ques- 
tion of  national  education  is  ut  present  confessedly  sur- 
rounded. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Lb  Neve  Foster,  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  circular  has  been  forwarded  to : — 

Tho  Mayors  of  the  Towns  which  aro  tho  principal 
seats  of  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tho  Presidents  of  tho  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture 

The  Presidents  of  all  Societies  and  City  Companies 

which  have  co-operated  with  the  Society  in  respect 

of  Education  or  Art- workmanship. 
The  Presidents  of  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 

Society  of  Arts. 
Her  Majesty's  Inspec  tors  of  Schools,  Factories,  Minos, 

and  Collieries. 
Professors  at  University,  King's  and  other  Colleges. 
The  Examiners  of  the  London  University. 
Tho  English  Jurors  at  tho  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  Society's  Judges  in  Art-Workmanship. 
The  Society's  Examiners  in  Education. 
The  Society's  Visiting  Officers. 

The  writers  of  letters  to  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Com- 
mission. 

And  many  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
education. 

Members  of  the  Society  taking  a  speaK' 
interest  in  this  subject  are  invited  to  attend 
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Prizes  to  Art  Workmen. 

The  works  sent  in  competition  for  the  Prizes 
offered  this  Session  will  be  placed  in  the  Society's 
Room,  for  the  inspection  of  Members  and  their 
friends,  on  and  after  Monday  next. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  works 
received : — 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Works  sent  in  in  Accordance  wtth  the  Prescribed 
Designs. 

1.  Carving  in  Stonb. — After  a  friczo  for  a  chimney- 

piece  by  Donattllo.    Price  £15.    By  Alexander  J. 
Earp,  2,  Ebonezer-oottage,  Konnington-park,  S. 

2.  Ditto.   Price  £10.    By  H.  Coles,  16,  Alma-terrace, 

Fontiman-road,  Lambeth,  S. 

3.  Carving  in  Marble. — After  the  samo  design,  by 

John  B.  Fisher,  61,  Arundcl-street,  Sheffield. 

4.  Carving  in  Stove. — After  a  chair-buck  in  tho 

South  Kensington  Museum.  Price  £10.  By  W. 
H.  Barrett,  14,  Alma-terrace,  Fenti man-road, 
Lambeth,  S. 

5.  Ditto,  by  «'  Troy." 

6.  Carving  in  Oak.— Panel,  by  C.  H.  Line,  41,  Prince 

of  Wales-crescent,  Kentish-town,  N.W. 

7.  Ditto,  panel  enlarged  to  suit  for  pilaster  of  chimney- 

piece.    Price  £12.    By"W.  H.  B." 

8.  Ditto,  by  Thomas  E.  Mayle,  33,  James-street, 

Stockwell,  8. 

9.  Retoissk  Work  in  Metal— After  the  Martelli 

mirror  case  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Price  £20.  By  A.  Dufour,  36,  Cleveland-fctroot, 
Fitzroy-square,  W. 

10.  Ditto,  after  a  panel,  in  low  relief,  of  tho  "  Virgin 

and  Child,"  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Price  £25.  By  G.  Page,  39,  Northampton-road, 
Clerkcnwell,  E.C. 

11.  Ditto.   Price  £15.   By  S.  S.  S. 

12.  Ditto.    Price  £14  14s.    By  "Bona  Fide." 

13.  Ditto,  after  a  tazza  in  silver.    Prico  £6.    By  Alfred 

Page,  29,  Myddelton-street,  E.C. 

14.  Hammbrkd  Work  in  Brass. — After  a  knocker  in 

wrought  iron  in  tho  South  Kensington  Museum. 
By  E.  Millward,  35,  Littlo  Clarcndon-strcct, 
Clarendon-square,  N.W. 

15.  Ditto,  by  ««M.  C.  S." 

16.  Ditto,  in  iron.    Prico  £3.   By  W.  Sendall,  High- 

street,  Wisbech. 

17.  CnAsiNO  in  Bronze.— After  a  relievo  in  marble, 

"Virgin  and  ChUd."    Prico  £15.  By"H.H." 

18.  Ditto.    Price  £20.    By  T.  Nichols,  4,  Everilda- 

strect,  Hcmingford-road,  N. 

19.  Ditto.    Price  £16  16s.    By  H.  C.  Hatfield,  sen., 

46,  Bolsover-street,  Ens  ton-rood,  W. 

20.  Ditto,  ornament  after  a  missal  cover.  Price  £18  18s. 

By  H.  J.  Hatfield,  jun.,  46,  Bolsover-street, 
Luston-road,  W. 

21.  Ditto,  in  silver,  after  the  samo  design,  by  A.  E. 

Millward,  8,  New  Compton-stroet,  Soho,  W.C. 

22.  Engraving  on  Metal. — After  an  arabesque  by 

Lucas  Van  Loydon,  by  G.  W.  Hindloy,  apprentice 
at  Messrs.  Gerrard  and  Co.,  29,  Panton-street, 
Haymarkct,  8.W. 

23.  Ditto  on  ivory,  after  tho  samo  design,  by  "  G.  B." 

24.  Paintino  on   Porcelain. — After  a  drawing  by 

Raphael.  Prico  £4.  By  Edwin  Saunders,  8, 
Martha -street,  Cambridge-heath,  Hacknev,  N.E. 

25.  Ditto.    Price  £5.   By  Walter  J.  W.  Nunn,  10, 

Grafton-stroet,  Globe- lane,  Mile-end,  E. 

26.  Ditto.   Price  £2  10s.   By  "J.  E." 


27.  Ditto.    Price  £3  3s.    By  W.  Slater,  Field-place, 

Stoke. 

28.  Ditto,  by  Thomas  Stanwav,  74,  Lower  Russell-street, 

Hanley,  Staffordshire  rottorics. 

29.  Ditto,  by  Joseph  B.  Evans,  South-street,  Mount- 

pleasant,  Fenton,  Stoko-on-Trent. 

30.  Ditto.    Prico  £o  os.    By  W.  P.  Rhodes,  Liverpool- 

road,  Xowcastlo-unde'r-Lyne. 

31.  Ditto.    Prico  £3  3s.    By  John  WiUshaw,  27,  Bow- 

street,  Newcastle. under-Lyne. 

32.  Ditto,  Ornament,  by  Alexander  Fisher,  5,  Clyde- 

street,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

33.  Ditto.    Price  £G.    By  W.  H.  Slater,  James-street, 

London-road,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

34.  Decorative  Painting.  —  After  an  ornament  by 

Aldegrever,  bv  "  C.  P." 

35.  Ditto.    Price  £.3  5s.    By  John  Slater,  Field-place, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

36.  Ditto.    Price  £5.    By  W  J.  Hutchins,  Gold-tops, 

Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

37.  Ditto,  after  a  picture-framo  in  tho  South  Kensington 

Museum,  by  "  C.  P." 

38.  Engraving  on  Glass.— Executed  on  a  claret  juir, 

after  an  arabesquo  by  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  by  P. 
Oppitz,  "fi,  Stumford-street,  Blackfriars,  S.  Prico 
£50.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Copeland  and 
Sons,  100,  New  Bond-street,  W. 

39.  Wall  Mosaic*. — After  a  female  head  in  RuphatTx 

cartoon  of  the  "  Beautiful  Gate,"  by  Samuel 
Cooper,  2,  Waterford-terraco  north,  Fulham,  S.W. 

40.  Die-sinking. — After  a  Wedgwood  medallion  in  the 

South  Kensington  Museum,  by  W.  A.  Walker, 
5,  Tysoo-streot,  Clerkcnwell,  W.C.  (unfinished). 

41.  Glass  Blowing. — After  an  original  in  the  South 

Kensington  Museum,  by  Joseph  Leicester,  34, 
Teniaon-streot,  York-road,  Lambeth,  S. 

42.  Bookbinding. — "  Do  imitttionc  Christi,"  bound  in 

calf,  after  a  specimen  in  tho  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Price  £3  10s.  By  Louis  Genth,  90,  High 
Holborn.W.C. 

43.  Ditto,  Mosaic,  bound  in  morocco.  Price  £3  10s.  Bv 

Louis  Genth,  90,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

44.  Illumination. — After  a  specimen  in  the  South 

Kensington  Museum,  by  "  T.  H.  R." 

45.  Ditto.    Price  £5.     By  Miss  Mary  R.  David,  4, 

Anderson-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

46.  Ditto,  by  "  C.  P." 

SlDJBCTS  BENT  WITHOUT  PRESCRIBED  DESIGN. 

47.  Cap,  carved  in  Caen  stone.    By  W.  Aumonier, 

173,  Marylcbone-road,  N.W. 

48.  Ditto,  by  "Erna." 

49.  Rbpovsse  work  in  Mbtai,  after  Wyon's  medal 

for  the  North  London  Exhibition  of  1866.  Price 
£10.  By  James  Gwillim,  19,  Sidney-street,  Mile- 
end,  E. 

60.  Ditto,  after  Wyon's  medal  of  St.  George.  Price 
£10  10s.  By  F.  S  Briault,  6,  Southampton-street, 
Ponton ville,  N. 

51.  Chasing  in  Metal.— Emblem  of  bread  and  wine. 

Price  £4.    Modelled  and  chased  by  C.  Jacquard, 
1,  St.  George's-road,  New  Kent-road,  S.E. 

52.  Hammered  work  in  Metal. — Mirror  frame.  Price 

£5  5s.    By  Thomas  Bush,  36,  Hall-street,  City- 
road,  E.C. 

53.  Ditto,  a  Ewer.   Prico  £5  5s.   By  tho  above. 

64.  Ditto,  series  of  specimens.    By  T.  Winstanloy,  22, 

New  Compton-stroet,  W.C. 

65.  Modelling  in  Plaster. — Evangelical  emblems.  By 

J.  Meiklejohn,  58,  Sussex-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
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66.  Ditto,  panel  of  spring  flowers.  Price  £10.  Designed 
and  modelled  by  E.  Dujardin,  46,  Camberwell- 
grove,  IS. 

<57.  Modelling  ix  Clay. — Sketches  from  Punch  and  Fun. 
Price  £4.  By  J.  W.  Bcntlcy,  22,  Sherwood- 
street,  Golden-square,  W. 

•58.  Do.  A  Tazza,  inteuded  for  pottery  to  bo  decorated 
as  Palissy  Ware.  Copy  of  work  produced  by 
Henry  Brownsword,  Salem -street,  Etruria, 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  for  Messrs.  Wedgwood 
and  Sons. 

59.  Illumixatiox.— Price  £3  3s.    By  Miss  II.  Jupp,  3, 

Bi'llevue-terraco,  Clevedon,  Somerset. 

60.  Painting  ox  Poucei.aix.— Sandmen  of  Heraldic 

Punting.  By  El  ward  Mayor,  Lyndhurst-stroet, 
Burslem,  Staffordshire. 

61.  Ditto.   Dessert  Service,  Majolica  stylo.     Price  100 

guineas.  Designed  and  painted  by  Miss  L. 
1>  H:t  Hawkins,  Belvedere-road,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.  Twelve  plates,  subject:  the  Signs  of  the 
ZmIiic;  centre-piece,  Summer;  two  dishes, 
Spring  and  Winter;  four  dishes  (The  Muses), 
Memory,  Music,  Astronomy,  and  Eloquence; 
rose-water  flagon  and  bowl,  Clomls  nml  Rain. 

62.  Enoravixg  ox  Glass.— Jug   and   two  Goblets 

Price  £30.  Antique  shape.  Heraldic  designs, 
surrounded  with  arabesque  borders.  Designed 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Copelattd  and  Sons,  and  engraved  by 
Paul  OppiU,  76,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars,  S. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Copeland  and  Sons, 
160,  New  Bond-street,  W. 


8EC0ND  DIVISION. 

Wood  Carving  without  Prbscribrd  Design. 

(«.)  Human  figure  in  the  round,  in  alto  or  in  bas-relief. 
Animal*  or  natural  foliage  may  be  used  as  accessories.  1st. 
prize  of  X2.5  and  the  Society's  Silver  Medal.  2nd  prize 
of  £15.    3rd  prize  of  £10. 

€3.  An  Allegorical  Clock.    Price,  without  works,  £33. 
By  "  Tempus  Fugit." 

64.  "Neptune;"  carving  in  walnut-wood.    Price  £25. 

By  Charles  Liddle,  5,  Goding-street,  Vaux- 
hall,  8. 

65.  Female  Figure,  in  carvel  panel  of  walnut-wood. 

Price  £10.  By  Samuel  Moutrie,  210,  Stunhopo- 
Btreet,  Hampste  id-road,  N.W. 

66.  "  The  Seasons;"  Four  Medallions,  in  peartree-wood. 

Price  £8  8s.  the  set.  Designed  and  carved  by  W. 
Aumonicr,  173,  Marylebone-road,  W. 

67.  "  Daphne."     By  U.  W.  McCarthy,  106,  Brook- 

street,  Konnington-road,  Lambeth,  S. 

68.  "Summer;"  Female  Head.     Price  £lo  l->u.  (when 

finished).  By  Mark  Rogers,  111,  Taehbrook- 
stroet,  Pimlico,  8.W. 

69.  Boy's  Head,  carved  in  a  Bracket.    By  E.  Glancy, 

113,  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

70.  Girl's  Head,  carved  in  peartreo.    Price  £4.    By  H. 

Godard,  13,  Upper  Marylebone-strcet,  N.W. 

71.  Medallion  and  Flowers.    Designed  and  carved  by 

E.  Dujardin,  46,  Cambcrwell-gTove,  8. 

72.  "  The  Nativity  of  Cain."  Price,  when  finished,  £18. 

Designed  and  modelled  by  8.  Shadaway,  carved 
by  J.  8.  Shadaway,  jun.,  31,  Walton -street, 
Brompton,  S.W. 

73.  Human  head.   Specimen  of  carving  in  different 

Btagcs,  for  tho  use  of  amateurs.  By  W.  H. 
Holmes,  101,  Dean-street,  W. 

74.  Child's  head.  By  William  Davison,  20,  Marlborough - 

road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

(*.)  Animal  or  still-lift.  Fruit, flower t,  or  natural  foliage 


may  be  used  as  aecen^ories.    1st  prize  of  £10.  2nd 
of  £7  10a.    3rd  prize  of  £5. 

75.  A  Dead  Lark.    Price  £8.    By  "  Erna." 

(r.)  Natural  foliage,fruit,  orflo\ccrs,  or  conventional  orna- 
ment, in  which  grotest/ue  figures  or  animals  may  form  acces- 
sories, preference  being  given  where  the  work  is  of  tin  applied 
character  for  ordinary  decora/ire  purpose*,  as  representing 
commercial  value.  1st  prize  of  £10.  2nd  prize  of  £7  10s. 
3rd  prize  of  €-5. 

76.  Oval  Frame  in  lime  wood.    Price  £3  15s.    By  W. 

M.  Holmes,  101,  Dean-street,  W. 

77.  Mahogany  Frame.    Price  £7  7».    By  O.  Box,  15, 

William-street,  Rcgcnt's-park,  N.W. 

78.  Scoop  for  a  IVi-caddy,  carved  in  Ikjx  wood.  Price 

£2.  Bv  J.  Manhood,  II,  EfHngham-street,  Pim- 
lico, S.\V. 

79.  Box.    C  trved  by  Philip  Davison,  8,  Randall-street, 

Hvdge-grovc,  Ratters*  a.  S.W. 

80.  Jewel  Casket.    By  G.  Rumford,  1 9,  Eecleston-strcet 

East,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

81.  Portrait  Frame.    Price  £8.    By  G.  H.  Bull,  1G, 

Millman-mews,  Millmun-strcet,  Foun<lling,  W.C. 

82.  Oak  Bracket.    Price  £8.    By  the  above. 

83.  Panel  of  Flowers  Carved  in  Satin-wood.  Bv  Edward 

Glancy,  113,  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  S^V. 

84.  Fruit  and  Flowers,  after  the  style  of  Gibbons.  Price 

£7  7s.  Carved  in  the  solid  by  R.  A.  Brangan, 
54,  Foley-street,  Portland-place,  W.  Gilt  by  R. 
Furrell. 


85. 


87. 
88. 
89. 

90. 
91. 

92. 
93. 
94. 


Panels,  representing  "Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn" 

("  Winter  "  not  ready  for  exhibition).   Price  £42 

the  set  of  four,  or  can  be  sold  separate  at  £10  10s. 

each.    Designed  and  carved  by  R.  A.  Brangan, 

64,  Foley-street,  Portland-place,  W. 
Panel  in  0"ik,  intended  for  centre  frieze  Ornament. 

Flemish  renaissance.    Price  £3.    Designed  and 

carved  by  "  E.  J.  G." 
Oak  Clock  Cases  (unfinished).    Price  £6  6s.  De- 
signed and  carved  by  "  E.  J.  G." 
Panel  for  Cabinet  Door.     By  G.  H.  Barosdalc,  2, 

Queen-street,  Peterborough. 
Part  of  a  Friezo ;  subject  from  "  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream."    By  J.  M.  Leach,  23,  Effingham-street, 

Pimlico,  S.W. 
Clock-case,  carved  in  oak  ;  Elizabethan  stylo.  Price 

£20.    By  "W.  II.  B." 
Gothic  Panel  in  oak,  for  pulpit  or  reading-desk. 

Prico  £15.   Designed  and  carved  by  H.  G.  Price, 

36,  London-street,  Fitzroy-square,  W. 
Ornamental  Panel  in  mahogany,  carved  for  casting 

in  metal.    Price  £10.    By  the  above. 
Two  Panels  in  oak  ;  natural  foliage.    Price  £9  tho 

pair.    By  the  above. 
Panel  in  Walnut- wood  for  a  round-end  sideboard.  By 

J.  Sparrow,  76,  Vauxhall-bridgc-road,  S. 


JJujaefcings  at  lit  Stotielj. 

Food  Committer. 

Tho  Committee  met  on  Saturday,  December 
14th.  Present— Mr.  E.  Wilson  (in  the  chair),  Sir 
R.  Montgomery,  Captain  Grant,  Messrs.  W.  II. 
Michael,  J.  Ludford  White,  G.  K.Wilson,  F.U.S., 
Rev.  J.  E.  Hall,  and  James  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Richard  James  Wiiitaker  Lkitm  attended  before 
tho  Committee,  and  gave  information  with  respect  to  ine 
late  Hungerford-markct.       v   „  „.  v   ,  ....  T  _._„ 

In  reply  to  interrogatories  by  Mr.  Michael,  M^  LkiJ" 
gtated  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  late  Hunger- 
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ford -market.  It  was  originally  established  by  the  share 
capital  of  a  joint-stock  company.  The  capitul  consisted 
of  2,022  shares  of  £100  each,  making  a  total  of  £202,200. 
Then  there  was  a  mortgage  of  £40,000,  and  a  second 
mortgage  of  £11,000  ;  and,  besides  that,  there  was  a  de- 
benture capital  of  £34,400,  making  a  total  of  £300,000 
capital.  The  whole  of  that  capital  was  expended  in  the 
construction  of  the  market  and  its  approaches.  It  con- 
sisted of  Hungcrford-strcet,  which  was  luilt  by  the 
company ;  then  there  were  the  upper  area,  and  a  great 
hall  ;•  also  the  lower  quadrangle  whore  the  fish  market 
was  held,  a  colonnade  beyond  that,  and  two  large  taverns 
fncing  the  river  ;  together  with  a  largo  wharf  for  a  hay 
and  straw  market.  He  would  explain  that  the  original 
plan  was  to  have  the  fish-market  in  the  lower  area,  but  as 
passengers  going  by  the  steamorsob  jetted  to  going  through 
the  fish-market,  the  trade  of  the  fish-market  \v;.r  removed 
to  tho  upper  area.  Afterwards  the  company  tr  ied  to  get 
some  of  tho  trade  from  Covent-garden  then1.  Some  of 
the  growers  brought  their  produce  there,  but  they  re- 
turned to  Covent-garden  after  a  short  time,  and  did  not 
send  any  more  vog<  table  produce  to  Ilungcrford.  The 
object  of  the  market  was  to  have  a  largo  fruit  and  vege- 
table market  like  Covent-garden,  and  in  the  next  place  a 
large  fish-market. 

Q. — "Was  it  the  intention  to  have  a  wholesale  business 
or  retail  business  only  at  this  market  ;— It  was  retail  in 
the  first  instance,  but  it  was  the  wish  of  some  of  the 
shareholders  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  fish-market  from 
Billingsgate  to  Hungcrford. 

Q. — What  steia  did  they  take  for  that  purpose? — A 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held,  and  they  were 
asked  to  concur  generally  in  the  project.  Sonic  objected  ; 
others  proposed  a  separate  adventure  to  get  the  market 
from  Billingsgate. 

Q. — Was  any  money  subscribed  towards  that  project  ? 
— About  £:i0,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  expended  in  a 
few  months,  without  effecting  the  object.  The  money 
was  spe  nt  in  hiring  fishing  smacks,  and  bringing  up  fish 
landed  at  Barking  and  other  places. 

Q. — Did  they  get  a  separate  supply  of  fish  in  that  way  ? 
— Not  so  much  as  they  expected. 

Q  —  What  circumstances  ltd  to  the  failure  of  the 
wholesale  market :  —  The  produce  was  not  equal  to  the 
capital  expended. 

Q. — How  was  the  project  looked  upon  by  the  wholesale 
dealers  in  fish  — As  antagonistic  to  their  interests  at 
Billingsgate,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  be  removed. 

the  removal  of 


>ic  dealers  oppose  the  removal  ot 
ngsgato  ?—  Yes,  all  they  possibly 
>n  dealers  in  particular  opposed  it 


of  to  get  a  supply  of  fish  in  any  other  way  than  by  i 
of  the  fishing  smacks  ?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.— How  much  of  tho  £30,000  was  lost  ?— The  whole 
of  it. 

(/—Did  any  fish  come  to  this  market  through  tho 
South  Western  or  the  (treat  Western  Railways';  -  I  can- 
not say  how  it  came.  I  believe  the  fish  generally  tame 
up  by  vans  at  that  period.    This  was  in  1833. 

<l — How  long  did  the  experiment  continue  ?— Only  a 
few  months. 

Q.— Subsequently  you  attempted  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  Covent-garden  produce  ': — Yes. 

Q. — How  did  that  fail ': — When  the  growers  went  to 
the  market,  instead  of  encouraging  them,  they  let  them 
take  their  pro  luce  away. 

Q. — What  wag  it  led  to  that :  Was  there  an  objec'ion 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  wanted  supplies  to  purchase 
in  your  market ';— The  difficulty  was  to  get  them  to  go 
there  in  the  first  instance. 

(/—After  that  you  found  it  impossible  to  make  it  a 
wholesale  market  ?— They  would  not  go  there  again. 

(/—What  was  the  result  of  the!  undertaking,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view  ? — It  was  a  failure ;  because  from 
being  a  great  market,  the  centre  portion  was  converted 
into  a  great  hall,  which  was  in  turns  appropriated  to 
various  purposes,  and  the  shops  were  occupied  as 
bazaars  and  other  trades;  but  that  also  failed.  The 
most  successful  occupation  of  tho  great  hall  was  that  by 
(iatti,  as  a  refreshment  saloon,  which  was  largely 
frequented,  and  it  was  devoted  to  that  purpose  up  to  tho 
time  the  market  was  removed.  As  a  market,  it  may  bo 
said  to  have  been  a  failure  altogether.  The  class  of 
articles,  excepting  fish,  was  mostly  inferior,  and  people 
went  to  Covent-garden  in  preference. 

Q.—1  believe  the  shares  were  originally  £100?— Yea. 
Q.—  What  was  the  dividend  paid  to  the  shareholders? 
—The  dividend  was  only  2  nor  cent,  nt  the  time  tho 
railway  company  purchased  the  property.    Tho  shares 
were  then  about  £40. 

Q. — I  believe  tho  railway  company  bought  them  at 
about  double  that  price  ? — Yes  :  there  was  a  loss  of  £20 
on  the  shares. 

Q.— Had  you  much  trouble  in  letting  the  shops  in  tho 
Arcade  ? — \es,  a  great  deal  latterly  ;  there  was  such  an 
admixture  of  trades,  including  cheap  jewellery  shops, 
&c,  that  the  Arcade  became  a  nuisance. 

Q.—  Bid  you  consider  the  market,  as  far  as  the  public 
was  concerned,  a  failure  ?— With  the  exception  of  retail 
fish  and  butchers'  meat. 

(/—Do  you  think  if  you  had  tho  conduct  of  a 
market  of  a  similar  character  to  this  you  could  adopt 
means  to  make  a  wholesale  market  successful  i — Tho 
best  experience  is  the  old  Fkct-maiktt,  in  Farringdon- 
street,  which  was  a  very  good  market,  and  a  large  trade 
was  done  there ;  the  public  frequented  it  very  much. 
It  was,  as  you  know,  removed  for  a  very  short  distance. 
A  beautiful  market-place  was  provided  regardless  of 
expense,  but  it  was  a  failure.  It  was  then  endea- 
voured to  establish  Portman-market,  but  that  was  also 
a  failure.  The  West -end  people  would  not  take  tho 
trouble  to  go  to  market ;  and  the  nobility  and  gentry 
objected  to  the  system  of  poundage  which  was  carried 
on  by  servant*  when  they  were  entrusted  with  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions. 

Q. — From  your  experience,  have  circumstances  materi- 
ally altered  since  that  time  in  any  way  with  respect  to 


Q.— Did  the  wholesale  dealers 
the  market  from  liillin 
could.   The  large  salmon 
most  strenuously. 

Q.— Do  yon  moan  the  persons  who  supplied  the  whole- 
sale market,  or  these  who  purchased  the  re  • — It  was  in 
this  way.  I  believe  the  dealers  in  Billingsgate  contract 
with  parties  in  Scotland  for  the  supply  of  salmon,  and 
the  fish  was  sent  direct  to  Billingsgate,  so  that  they 
resisted  the  Hunger  ford  project. 

(/—  Did  they  object  in  fact  to  the  establishment  of  a 
second  wholesale  fish  mark- 1  ?—  Intro  was  this  objec- 
tion :  they  could  not  get  all  the  fish  they  wanted  at  the 
West-end,  and  the  dealers  would  have  to  attend  two 
markets  of  n  morning,  which  could  never  go  on. 

Q. — They  objected  to  having  a  second  Billingsgate, 
though  it  would  be  nearer  the  West-end  ? — I  cannot  say 
that;  but  if  they  could  not  get  what  they  wanted  at 

Hungerford,  they  would  be  oDliged  to  go  to  Billings- '  the  probability  of  a  market  of  this  kind"  being  successful 


gate. 

(/—They  objected  to  hiving  their  attention  divided 
between  two  markets  ? — Yes. 

Q- — Was  that  the  general  feeling  of  persons  who 
wanted  a  supply  of  fish  ? — That  I  ennnot  say  :  I  give 
you  what  was  considered  to  bo  tho  objection  "to  it.  It 
stands  to  reason,  if  they  had  to  go  to  two  places  instead 
of  ono  for  thoir  articles,  they  would  hardly  get  their 
stock  home  in  time  for  their  business. 

Q  —  Was  there  any  attempt  made  that  you  are  aware 


now  'i  Do  you  think,  if  it  wus  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  wholesale  fish  market  at  tho  West-end,  circumstances 
are  so  altered  in  the  present  day,  r.s  to  give  great  proba- 
bility of  success  ?—  I  think  not,  unless  you  got  tho 
Billingsgate  interest  to  approve  of,  and  assist  in  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  failure  altogether.  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  within  the  last  few  years  Hillingsgatc  has 
been  much  improved  and  enlarged.  It  is  very  different 
now  to  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Q.~ Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  as  to  tho  supply  of  fish 
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at  Billingsgate  being  equal  to  the  demand  at  the  present 
time  or  not ': — As  far  as  I  know,  I  should  say  for  the 
most  part  it  is.  The  market  always  seems  to  be  over- 
flowing, and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  fish  is  very 
considerable.  The  great  wholesale  trade  begins  between 
3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  that  the 
smaller  dealers  and  costcrmongera  get  their  supplies, 
and  that  continues  from  about  9  o'clock  till  12.  Some- 
times late  supplies  of  fish  come  into  the  market. 

Q. — You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  the  complaint 
of  the  largo  fishmongers  is  well  grounded— that  tho 
supply  of  fish  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  generally  ? — I 
should  almost  be  inclined  to  doubt  what  they  say  in  this 
respect ;  and  it  may  bo  remarked  that  the  show  of  fish 
at  tho  large  dealers  daily  is  no  indication  of  the  scarcity 
of  supply  in  the  market.  Sometimes  when  the  supply  is 
moat  plentiful  thcro  will  be  but  a  small  show  of  fish  in 
tho  shojw  of  the  large  deiders. 

Q—  Are  you  aware  of  any  special  circumstances  which 
led  to  tho  failure  of  Farringdon-markct  ?— No  ;  further 
than  a  general  objection  on  the  part  of  the  public  who 
frequent  such  markets  to  bom?  put  out  of  their  wav  by  the 
removal  of  the  market  to  another  place.  The  old  Fleet- 
market  was  formerly  held  near  tho  obelisk  erected  to 
Alderman  Waithman. 

Q. — Then  the  mere  fact  of  removing  the  market  from 
the  open  street  to  a  commodious  place,  for  carrying  on 
tho  trade,  led  to  the  failure  of  the  market? — I  should 
say  that  was  the  case.  There  would  be  little  or  no  rent 
to  pay  for  the  stalls  in  tho  street ;  but  in  an  elegant 
market-place,  high  rents  would,  no  doubt,  be  paid.  I 
cannot  say  what  tolls  were  charged  in  Farringdon- 
market ;  but  on  this,  and  on  other  matters  of  interest, 
with  regard  to  Farringdon-market,  I  would  refer  tho 
Committee  to  one  of  the  blue  books,  from  which  a  great 
deal  of  information  as  to  tho  scale  of  charges,  and  every- 
thing else  relating  to  it  may  be  obtained. 

Tho  Chairman— How  "long  did  tho  Hungcrford- 
murket  experiment  continue,  from  first  to  last  J — With 
respect  to  the  wholesale  trade  in  fish,  it  was  under  twelve 
months  I  should  say  ;  but  the  experiment  of  the  market 
as  a  whole  was  continued  from  1833  till  1865,  when  the 
property  was  purchased  by  the  railway  company.  Prior 
to  that  there  was  an  old  Hungerford-market. 

Mr.  .Tames  Oueenwood,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
stated  that  he  had  made  some  further  investigations  with 
respect  to  local  markets  in  tho  metropolis,  the  result  of 
which  he  would  be  happy  to  lay  before  the  committee. 
His  recent  observations,  he  said,  tended  to  confirm  the 
opinion  he  had  previously  expressed  as  to  the  utter  in- 
sufficiency and  partial  failure  of  many  of  tho  existing 
local  markets ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  better  and  more 
practicable  to  remodel  and  improve  those  which  exist  than 
to  attempt  to  establish  markets  in  new  localities. 

Clare-market. — This  is  a  market  proper;  because, 
although  it  has  extended  beyond  its  first  design,  there 
is  an  actual  market-place  supported  on  pillars,  and  con- 
taining several  avenues.  The  adjoining  bye-streets 
have  taken  up  tho  market,  and  are  occupied  by  a  great 
number  of  costermongera'  barrows  on  Saturday  nights, 
and  thev  do  a  considerable  trade ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  market  proper  I  found  ono  side  of  it  was  entirely 
shut  up  for  all  trading  purposes,  and  had  been  converted 
into  lodging-houses.  Clare -market  extends  from  Black- 
moor-street  along  the  back  of  Drury-lanc  to  Duke- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-Fields.  Tho  market-placo  itself 
is  tho  most  dismal,  tumble-down  place  that  can  bo  con- 
ceived. There  are  some  butchers'  shops,  and  those  of 
two  classes ;  and  considerable  business  is  dono  in  wet 
fish,  particularly  by  a  Jew  dealer,  who  has  extensive 
corner  premises,  and  employs  six  or  eight  shopmen. 
The  butchers  are  of  a  mixed  sort ;  you  may  purchase  a 
leg  of  mutton  at  8d.  per  lb.,  and  you  may  obtain  the 
same  joint  as  low  as  6d.  per  lb.  It  is  a  drunken 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  a  dirty,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  public-houses  within  a  square  of  120  yards. 


It  is  not  at  all  a  lively  market,  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  exist  in  such  a  neighbourhood.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  a  more  im- 
portant market ;  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  is  ono 
of  the  poorest  in  London  which,  however  strange  it  may 
appear,  is  generally  found  to  be  an  advantage  to  a  market 
than  otherwise.  AH  the  busiest  and  most  flourishing  of 
London  markets  and  market-places  are  situato  in  tho 
midst  of  an  extremely  poor  population.  Leather  lane  ; 
the  New-cut,  at  Lambeth ;  Brick-lane,  in  Spitalficlds ; 
may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  this.  I  cannot  account 
for  the  meagre  and  dismal  aspect  of  Clare-mnrket.  It 
may  arise  from  uncertainty  of  tenure  on  the  part  of  the 
shopkeepers.  I  should  Hunk  this  not  unlikely,  judging 
from  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  place. 

Newport-market. — From  Clare  1  went  to  NewportMarkct. 
That  is  more  decidedly  a  market  proper  than  Clare  ;  ar- 
ranged with  considerable  care,  and  the  shops  properly  fur- 
nished with  all  tho  trade  appurtenances.  It  is  more  of  a 
butchers'  market,  and  is  rather  extensive  ;  but  I  found  in 
the  street  called  Market-street,  which  evidently  was  de- 
signed ns  one  of  the  chief  streets  in  the  market,  many  of 
tho  shopH  were  occupied  by  trades  quite  foreign  to  tho 
market's  original  purpose,  such  ns  marine  store  dealers, 
and  chandlery  stores,  and  cobbler's  stalls.  The  best  shops 
in  Market-street  were  for  the  most  part  closed,  and  in 
the  main  avenue  of  the  market,  which  is  the  butehors' 
avenue,  I  found  shops  devoted  to  other  trades  than  that 
of  the  butcher,  such  as  chandlers',  milk,  and  potato  shops, 
&c,  all  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  goes  to  show  that  if  a 
larger  butchering  trade  could  bo  done  there,  these  shops 
would  be  appropriated  to  their  proper  use.  Market- 
street  is  part  of  tho  market  proper.  There  is  a  largo 
range  of  buildings  at  the  end  of  Newport-street ;  it  is  an 
excellent  site  for  a  large  local  market.  Large  premises 
there  are  partly  shut  up,  and  a  portion  of  thun  converted 
into  tho  Newport  Boys'  Refuge.  In  Newport- Btreet, 
which  approaches  the  market,  but  forms  no  part  of  it, 
there  is  a  large  and  ch(  L-rful  business  done  in  all  manner 
of  nnimal  and  vegetable  food.  There  are  plenty  of 
coster-mongers'  barrows,  which  are  not  allowed  to  be 
taken  into  the  market  proper. 

Fm-ringdoH-inarkel .— This  is  the  largest,  find,  in  its 
design,  the  most  ambitious  market  in  London.  It  has 
an  immense  area  for  the  convenience  of  market  carts, 
and  ranged  along  three  sides  of  its  square  nre  shops  for 
retail  as  well  as  wholesule  dealing.  Skirting  this  ce  ntre 
market  place  is  an  extensive  and  commodious  avenue, 
consisting  of  a  double  row  of  roomy  shops,  and  lit  from 
above  by  a  noble  vaulted  skylight,  extending  its  whole 
le  ngth.  I  believe  that  originally  these  shops  were  in- 
tended for  tho  butcher  trade.  I  did  not  count  them,  but 
I  should  guess  that  these  shops  number  from  fifty  to 
seventy.  As  to  tho  central  part  of  the  market,  there  is 
visible  evidence,  in  tho  shape  of  a  few  carts  from  tho 
country  market-gardens,  and  of  water-cress  vendors,  and 
costermongers,  and  petty  dcale-rs  coining  to  buy,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  business  is  transacted ;  but  as  regards 
tho  surrounding  shops  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  dismal  failure.  Those  on  the  eastern 
side  are  in  partial  use  as  fruit  and  potato  stores,  but  all 
the  reinaindcr  oreclosed,  and  have  been  closed  so  long  that 
the  woodwork  of  the  shutters  is  rotting,  and  the  shutter- 
bars  red  with  rust.  It  seems  to  be  nobody's  busine-ss  to 
look  after  tho  property,  which  is  rendered  more  forlorn- 
looking  from  the  circumstance  of  a  rag  and  waste-paper 
dealer  uoing  located  in  ono  of  the  deserted  avenues,  and 
flaunting  his  goods  freely  about  the  place,  and  scattering 
damp  rags  about  tho  ways  and  on  the  pavoment  to  dry. 
There  is  a  noble-looking  clock  in  the  market,  but  its  glass 
and  gilt  face  have  been  smashed  by  the  boys,  which  makes 
it  of  »  piece  with  its  time-past  looking  neighbours.  With- 
out doubt,  Farringdon-markct  is  a  disgrace  to  those  who 
pretend  to  tho  management  of  it. 

Oxford-market.— This  is  in  reality  no  market  at  all. 
It  has  been  designed  in  a  commodious  and  rather  hand- 
some manner,  but  the  trade  is  entirely  retail.  Tho 
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butcher*  are  for  the  most  part  high-priced.  Many  of 
the  shops  originally  intended  for  butchers  nro  devoted  to 
other  businesses  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  You 
could  hardly  have  a  bettor  site  than  this  for  a  market, 
but  at  present  it  is  hardly  entitled  to  be  called  a  market ; 
it  is  iust  a  square  of  retail  butchers  and  fruiterers.  If  it 
had  been  a  success  as  a  market,  I  apprehend  the  shops 
would  be  occupied  for  tho  businesses  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

Q. — In  what  respects  does  tho  tTadc  of  Newport- 
market  differ  from  thnt  of  Oxford-market  ? 

A.— Meat  and  provisions  generally  aro  cheaper  in  tho 
former  thnn  in  the  latter. 

Q.— Do  you  consider  that  is  because  it  is  in  a  lower 
class  of  neighbourhood  ? 

A. — There  are  generally  a  larger  stock  of  meat  and  a 
larger  number  of  purchasers  at  Newport  than  at  Oxford- 
market.  My  own  conception  of  a  public  market  is  where 
people  comn  from  their  own  immediate  districts  for  tho 
purchase  of  their  provisions,  expecting  pecuniary  advan- 
tages that  will  reward  them  for  their  trouble. 

Q.—lt  is  the  question  of  preference  of  purchase  in  the 
market  and  preference  for  tho  costcrmonger  class  of 
deal  era  t 

A. — Tho  preference  of  the  poorer  class  is  decidedly  to 
those  localities  where  tho  costermongers  most  congre- 
gate ;  that  in  itself  makes  a  market.  The  barrows  givo 
a  cheap  tono  to  the  place.  In  addition  to  the  markets  I 
have  spoken  of,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Strutton-ground ;  that 
is  a  poverty  market  nearer  to  Westminster.  I  found  tho 
costermongers'  barrows  quite  abolished  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  tho  plnco  was  in  consequence  very  dull. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  tho  shopkeepers  there  are  not 
averse  to  the  presence  of  the  costermongcra,  inasmuch  as 
whero  opportunity  offered,  they  allowed  stalls  to  be 
pitched  on  spaces  in  front  of  their  shops,  or  by  tho  sido 
of  them.  There  is  a  place  net  far  trom  this,  called  St. 
Erwin's-hill,  out  of  the  Broadway,  Westminster,  where 
costermongcra  congregate  in  large  numbers,  the  neigh- 
borhood looking  dirty  in  tho  extreme ;  but  tho  coster- 
mongers  take  to  that  rather  than  go  away  altogether, 
and  people  go  over  their  soles  in  mud  to  buy  vegetables 
and  other  articles  there.  I  had  some  conversation  with 
a  man  who  owns  and  used  to  let  out  17  barrows ;  and  he 
told  me  he  only  let  out  three  at  tho  present  time.  He  had 
no  idea  what  had  boeomo  of  tho  people  who  used  to  hire 
them,  but  he  supposed,  to  use  his  own  expression,  they 
had  "  gone  on  the  make,"  which  I  interpreted,  perhaps 
erroneously,  that  they  were  getting  a  living  by  dishonest 
practices.  *  In  a  market  such  as  Clare,  I  should  say  somo 
of  tho  butchers  slaughter  their  own  meat— more  par- 
ticularly sheep.  Thone  who  have  not  licensed  slaughter- 
houses send  their  animals  to  bo  killed  at  a  neighbour's 
who  has.  These  butrhers,  for  the  most  part,  buy  in  the 
livo  as  well  as  tho  dead  meat  market.  Somo  butchers 
who  have  licensed  slaughterhouses  kill  from  25  to  30 
bullocks  per  week  for  their  neighbours,  and  they  arc  paid 
3s.  6d.  per  head  for  killing  and  dressing,  tho  offal  of 
course  being  taken  by  the  owner  of  the  carcase.  I  may 
mention,  while  on  this  subject,  that  the  curiosities  of 
food  in  Tendon  aro  very  remarkable ;  for  instance,  there 
is  a  person  in  Bermondsey  who  has  large  premises, 
and  who  supplies  the  women  who  are  seen  selling  them 
about  the  streets,  with  short  shceps'  trotters  at  3  jd.  per 
dozen,  and  those  with  the  shank  bones  on  at  7d.  per 
dozen.  These  the  retailers  sell  in  the  streets  at 
a  halfpenny  and  a  penny  each.  There  is  also  another 
curious  trade  carried  on  in  tho  Bermondsey  skin  market. 
There  is  what  is  called  the  "bits  and  ears"  trade.  There 
aro  a  number  of  boys  who  have  the  privilege  of  going 
over  the  ox-hides  heaprd  up  for  sale  and  trimming  off 
pieces  of  flesh  and  ears  that  are  left  on  the  skull.  These 
are  piled  in  small  heaps,  and  sold  for  3d.  or  4d.  a  lot. 
Besides  these,  a  very  largo  trado  is  dono  in  dripping, 
which  is  used  by  the  poor  to  a  large  extent  as  a  substi- 
tute for  butter.  It  is  a  very  large  article  of  consumption 
in  the  poor  districts,  where  a  good  deal  of  fish  is  fried, 


as  it  is  more  savoury  than  butter.  In  one  instance  I 
ascertained  that  a  man  buys  butchers'  fat  at  3s.  per 
stone,  and  with  tho  addition  of  rice  and  potatoes  ho 
makes  some  kind  of  compound  which  will  set  and  harden, 
and  to  give  it  colour  and  a  gravy-like  appearance  fried 
bullock's  liver  is  added  to  it.  This  compound  is  sold 
wholesale  as  dripping,  and  you  might  buy  as  much  as 
half  a  ton  of  it  at  a  time,  if  you  wanted  it,  of  one 
manufacturer.  Another  article  of  large  consumption 
amongst  the  poor  is  that  known  as  "  spiced  beef,"  which 
is  prepared  in  round  tins  holding  about  "lbs.  each.  This 
is  Bold  at  about  4d.  per  lb.  For  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  bullocks'  heads  are  bought  in  largo  quantities  in 
the  market,  and  the  flesh  is  used  for  this  purpose,  after 
having  been  boiled  tender,  and  then  tho  "  spicing,"  &c, 
is  added.  If  tho  inspectors  went  to  the  manufactories  I 
have  referred  to,  I  think  they  would  find  something 
abominable,  worthy  of  their  attention.  There  is  at 
Strutton-ground,  Great  Peter's-street,  Westminster,  a 
largo  "  broken  victuals "  shop,  whero  they  do  a  good 
trade,  tho  meat  being  sold  at  4d.  jher  lb.,  and  bread  at 
Id.  per  lb.  The  whole  of  the  meat  was  cooked  and  very 
well  looking,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  great 
benefit  to  tho  poor  of  such  neighbourhoods  if  shops  of 
this  kind  were  more  numerous,  us  a  means  of  disposing 
of  the  surplus  victuals  of  clubs  and  hotels.  Tho  different 
descriptions  of  victuals  I  saw  did  not  at  all  appear  to  be 
such  as  would  bo  obtained  from  private  house*. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  point  out  what  appeared  to 
be  a  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Greenwood's  statement 
to-day  and  when  ho  last  attended.  Ho  was  then  asked 
whether  he  thought,  in  the  case  of  Whitecrosa-street, 
and  other  markets  of  that  character,  tho  trado  was  on  a 
sufficiently  satisfactory  footing  to  enable  the  working 
classes,  including  the  wives  or  tho  more  respectable  of 
that  class,  to  go  there  and  purchase  articles  of  provision 
at  a  reasonable  rate  without  much  personal  inconveni- 
ence, and  his  reply  was  that  in  a  rough  way  it  was  an 
efficient  system  of  distribution  of  food  to  the  lower  classes, 
while  from  Mr.  Greenwood's  remarks  to-day  it  was  to 
bo  inferred  that  there  was  great  necessity  for  the  im- 
provement of  these  markets. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  in  explanation,  said  his  observations 
applied  to  markets  proper,  rather  than  to  street  markets, 
in  which  tho  costermonger  element  was  tho  chief  attrac- 
tion to  the  public.  In  Newport-street,  for  instance,  there 
was  a  busy  and  cheerful  trado  going  on  amongst  that 
class,  whilo  the  market  proper  was  a  dull  affair,  a  grout 
part  of  tho  space  being  occupied  by  people  in  businesses 
other  than  those  contemplated  when  the  market  building 
was  erected. 

Captain  Grant  remarked  that  in  the  one  caeo  rent  was 
paid,  and  in  tho  other  there  was  an  exemption  from  all 
charges. 

Mr.  Greenwood  said  tho  collection  together  of  a  largo 
number  of  costermongers'  barrows  and  stalls  very 
speedily  constituted  a  market.  Strutton-ground,  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded,  used  to  bo  ns  lively  a 
place  on  Saturday  nights  as  Whitecross-street ;  now  it 
was  almost  destitute  of  that  kind  of  trade,  and  the  public 
wore  obliged  to  go  to  the  regular  shops  for  the  provisions 
chiefly  dealt  in  by  the  costermongers. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether,  while  the  coster- 
monger  element  diffused  an  air  of  liveliness  and  cheer- 
fulness in  a  neighbourhood,  it  had  not  at  tho  same  time 
the  effect  of  vulgarising  tho  traffic,  so  as  to  render  tho 
visits  of  a  decent  working-man's  wife  to  such  a  spot  dis- 
agreeable. Did  Mr.  Greenwood  think  tho  costermongers, 
as  a  class,  wore  pleasant  peoplo  for  a  respectable  woman 
to  deal  with  P 

Mr.  Greenwood  replied  that  upon  the  whole  it  might 
be  a  disagreeable  mode  of  dealing  to  a  great  many  people, 
but  to  such  peoplo  the  regular  markets  or  tho  established 
tradesmen  were  open. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  arrangements  could 
not  be  made  by  which  the  more  respectable  portion  of 
the  working  classes  could  be  served  equally  cheap  as  by 
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the  costermongers,  without  being  aubioct  to  tho  un- 
pleasant associations  of  that  class  of  dealing.  Tho  ques- 
tion was  whether,  under  tho  costcrmonger  system,  the 
interests  of  those  people  whom  they  were  bound  to 
regard  were  consulted. 

Mr.  Greenwood— To  gain  tho  advantage  of  tho 
costcrmonger  clement  without  the  vulgarity  attending 
it  ?  He  thought  not.  He  thought  it  quite  hopeless  to 
think  of  establishing  a  respectable  (so  called)  class  of 
costermongers. 

It  was  remarked  by  various  members  of  tho  Committee 
that  tho  markot-placcs  in  provincial  towns,  which  were, 
without  exception,  extremely  well  conducted  pliccs  of 
business,  were  frequented  by  the  most  respectable  classes 
of  society  in  tho  early  portion  of  tho  day,  and  formed  tho 
principal  sources  of  supply  to  such  towns ;  and  in  the 
evening  tho  poorer  classes  resorted  thither  for  their  sup- 
plies, which  were  obtained  at  lower  prices  than  in  tne 
earlier  part  of  the  day.  This,  it  was  stated,  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  at  Birmingham  and  Oxford,  which 
mi^ht  be  regarded  as  model  markets. 

Tho  Committee  having  thanked  Mr.  Greenwood  for 
his  further  information,  added  a  request  that  he  would, 
at  his  convenience,  continue  his  interesting  researches 
into  the  subject.    The  Committee  then  adjourned. 

Mr.  A.  "Wood,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  attended,  and  gave  evidence  in  reference  to  the 
at  of  new  meat  markets. 


The  Committeo  had  before  them  a  tin  of  preserved 
meat  from  Australia,  sent  by  Mr.  Harbottle.  The  meat 
is  preserved  raw,  by  a  special  process,  tho  particulars  of 
which  have  not  been  communicated  to  the  Committee. 
The  meat  was  stated  to  have  been  killed  on  the  9th  of 
August  last,  and  packed  on  the  12th.  It  arrived  in  this 
country  on  the  12th  of  December.  On  being  opened  a 
rush  of  gas  took  place,  but  the  meat  was  perfectly  sound, 
and  of  good  colour.  The  meat  having  been  cooked,  was 
tasted  by  tho  Committee.  Thero  was  a  strong  metallic 
r,  which  rendered  it  unpalatable. 


The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  18th 
December.  Present : — Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw,  in  the 
chair,  Capt.  Grant,  Meters.  W.  H.  Michael,  J.  T. 
Ware,  Harry  Chester,  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S., 
E.  W.  Hollond,  Ed.  Wilson,  and  J.  Ludford 
White. 

Mr.  Ronxur  Tooth  attended  to  give  information  with 
respect  to  the  manufacture  of  Liobig's  Extract  of  meat  as 
prepared  at  his  establishments  at  Sydney,  Australia. 

Mr.  Tooth,  in  reply  to  interrogatories  by  the  Com- 
mittee, staU-d  that  he  had  boon  for  some  time  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  txtractum  cartri*  in  Australia, 
which  is  now  being  largely  imported  into  this  country. 
The  process  of  manufacture  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  extract  mado  by  the  South  American  Com- 


i  Cuaibman  remarked  that  the  object  of  the  Com- 
mitteo was  to  promote  by  every  available  moans  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  meat  food  in  this  country,  and 
the  Committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  whether  there  was 
a  probability  of  this  article  being  brought  in  to  aid  that 
object.  From  tho  chemical  evidence  already  before  tho 
Committee  tho  impression  loft  on  their  minds  was  that 
it  would  not  serve  at  all  as  a  permanent  article  of  diet  in 
this  country,  especially  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  for 
whom  thr  increased  supply  of  meat  was  most  required. 

Mr.  Tooth  observed  that,  with  the  addition  of  bread  or 
vegetables,  all  the  properties  considered  to  bo  essential  in 
food,  which  were  lost  in  tho  preparation  of  the  extract, 
were  restored.  He  had  not  tried  the  experiment  of 
feeding  persons  exclusively  upon  this  food  for  any 
length  oi  time,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
broad  and  vegetables,  but  he  had  credible  information 


that  Dr.  Brereton,  of  Sydney,  had  hived  exclusively 
upon  tho  extract  and  vegetables  for  several  months  with- 
out experiencing  any  physical  deterioration.  In  that  case 
it  was  euton  with  potatoes,  peas,  boans,  and  cabbage.  A 
lib.  canister  of  tha  extract  represented  tho  nutritive 
value  of  321bs.  of  beef  without  bone  or  fat,  and  the  half- 
pound  canisters  161bs.  of  the  lean  of  moat.  Tho 
element  of  meat  which  was  lost  in  the  preparation 
albumen.  Ho  did  not  claim  any  marked  difference  in 
the  composition  of  tho  article  as  compared  with  tho 
South  American  Company's.  Tho  solution  mado 
with  this  extract  ho  believed  was  clearer  than 
that  mado  by  tho  Company,  showing  greater  care 
in  tho  manufacture  of  it.  In  tho  case  of  tho  medical 
man  who  used  this  diet  for  several  months,  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  ho  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
his  health  during  the  period  of  the  experiment.  Ho  was  not 
aware  whether  he  lost  flesh  or  trained  in  weight  during  the 
time,  but  he  considered  himself  to  be  in  as  good  state  of 
ho.;dth  after  tho  experiment  as  he  was  before  trying  it. 
The  extract  now  before  the  committeo  was  made  entirely 
from  beef  ;  it  was  occasionally  made  from  mutton,  which 
was  of  more  dolicato  flavour,  and  the  best  quality  of  ex- 
tract is  that  which  is  obtained  from  animals  well  matured. 
All  tho  parts  of  the  carcase  are  employed  in  producing 
tho  prejKiration,  with  the  exception  of  the  fatty  portion* 
and  tho  bones.  The  sale  of  tbo  arti<  lo  was  decidedly  in- 
creasing in  this  country,  and  he  thought  when  the  ex- 
penses of  tho  first  introduction  into  this  market  were 
met,  the  price  would  bo  reduced.  The  bones  of  tho  ani- 
mals usod  in  the  preparation  are  stored,  and  when  the 
stock  is  sufficient  to  freight  a  ship,  they  will  be  sent  to 
England.  He  always  killed  his  own  meat,  and  he  had  at 
tho  present  time  somewhere  about  25,000  head  of  cattle 
in  Queensland.  Tho  northern  part  of  Australia  was  tho 
best  place  for  cheap  meat.  Whore  there  is  a  population, 
meat  is,  of  course,  dearer,  owing  to  tho  larger  demand 
which  exists  for  it.  He  had  not  turned  his  attention  to 
the  i>re*ervation  of  either  beef  or  mutton  in  its  natural 
state,  but  a  friend  of  his  in  Sydney  had  spent  a  largo 
sum  of  money  upon  an  apparatus  for  freezing  meat.  A 
shipment  to  this  country  is  soon  expected.  Ho  (Mr. 
Tooth)  was  in  Australia  at  tho  time  tho  experiment  was 
first  tried,  and  ho  thought  it  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  good  results.  The  supply  of  meat  in  Australia 
may  be  said  to  bo  unlimited,  from  tho  vast  extent  of 
grazing  district.  If  the  demand  for  moat  in  this  country 
could  be  met  by  any  means,  people  out  there  would  take 
greater  care  of  their  Btock  than  they  do  at  present.  Beef 
and  mutton  wore  not  used  promiscuously  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tho  extract,  but  ono  description  only  of  moat  was 
always  used  at  a  time.  But  tho  moro  delicately  flavoured 
is  that  made  from  mutton,  which  is  more  costly  than  that 
mado  rom  beef.  Tho  sheep  are  small,  and  they  are  more 
expensive  to  manipulato  than  oxen,  it  being  almost  as 
expensive  to  "  bone"  a  small  animal  as  a  largo  ono. 

Mr.  Chester  askod  Mr.  Tooth  what  his  opinion  was 
as  to  the  quality  of  Australian  mutton  being  such  as 
would  bo  suitablo  for  consumption  in  this  country,  and 
suoh  as  would  be  approved  of  hero  for  use  in  first-class 
families? 

Mr.  Tooth— Ho  quite  thought  so.  Ho  had  seen  a 
letter  in  tho  newspapers  complaining  of  the  quality  of 
Australian  mutton.  That  was,  in  his  opinion,  quite  a 
mistake,  as  the  mutton  in  Australia  was  very  good,  and 
he  was  certain  it  would  bo  liked  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chbstbii  remarked  that  ho  had  been  informed  by 
people  who  had  lived  in  Australia  that  the  mutton  was 
so  bad  that  they  would  scarcely  touch  it. 

Mr.  Tooth  could  not  agreo  with  that ;  the  people  in 
the  towns  ato  quite  as  much  mutton  as  beef.  For  his 
own  part,  he  would  say  the  mutton  was  quite  as  good  as 
the  beef.  In  bad  seasons  for  grazing,  of  course  the 
quality,  both  of  beef  and  mutton,  was  not  so  good. 
There  are  no  cross-breeds  of  sheep;  it  is  all  Merino 
mutton,  and  it  was  considered  to  be  of  most  delicious 
flavour. 
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Mr.  Chbstbr  remarked  that  in  London  tho  idea  of 
eating  Merino  mutton  was  moat  unpleasant. 

Mr.  Tooth  said  the  best  quality  of  Merino  mutton  in 
Australia  was  vory  much  like  the  Welsh  mutton.  Ho  had 
prepared  extract  of  mutton,  but  at  presont  only  in  small 
quantity  ;  he,  however,  intended  to  increase  it,  and  to 
devote  one  part  of  tho  year  to  beef,  and  another  to 
mutton. 

Tho  Chairman  asked  what  market  Mr.  Tooth  antici- 
pated for  this  article  ?  Whether  as  an  articlo  of  regular 
diet,  or  principally  for  sick  and  invalid  persons. 

Mr.  Tooth  replied  it  was  useful  besides  for  many 
culinary  purposes  —such  as  making  soups  and  gravies ; 
for  sick  persons  he  thought  it  was  a  valuablo  diet.  He 
knew  of  many  instances  in  which  medical  men  considered 
lives  had  been  saved  by  the  use  of  this  extract.  He  had 
been  told  so  by  several  doctors  in  Sydney.  It  affords 
nutriment  to  the  system  of  delicate  persons  without  over- 
taxing the  digestive  organs.  Ho  looked  upon  tho  extract  um 
carni*  as  most  valuable.  It  was  strictly  animal 
food,  and  this  substance  could  only  be  got  by  obtaining 
it  from  the  animal  itself.  Meat  food  was  deficient  in 
this  country,  but  in  Australia  it  was  abundant,  and 
coidd  be  manufactured  in  this  form,  and  brought  here 
at  a  cost  smaller  than  that  at  which  it  could  bo  produced 
here.  It  was  true  it  was  deficient  in  some  of  the  sub- 
stances necessary  to  constitute  it  a  diet  supplying  all 
the  elements  required  br  tho  human  system,  but 
it  must  bo  mixed  with  bread  and  vegetables,  so  as 
to  restore  those  elements  of  which  it  was  deprived 
in  tho  manufacture,  in  order  to  preserve  it  good. 
He  had  not  tried  experiments  for  adding  any  albuminous 
or  other  nitrogenous  substances  to  the  extract.  If  he 
was  met  by  a  chemist  with  the  objection  that  though  tho 
extract  contained  scmo  valuable  elements  of  food,  it  had  i 
not  all  that  was  required  to  render  it  perfectly  nutri- 
tious, he  would  meet  it  in  this  way :  some  persons  live  j 
upon  vegetable  food,  and  wo  know  that  was  not  sufficient ' 
to  give  persons  in  this  country  tho  necessary  powers 
which  peoplo  require  to  keep  up  the  amount  of  labour 
that  was  demanded  of  them.  They  required  a  certain 
amount  of  animal  food  to  give  them  tho  requisite  physical  j 
strength  to  enable  them  to  onduro  hard  manual  labour,  1 
or  sustained  mental  exertion.  Vegotablo  substances ! 
alone  would  not  do  that ;  an  admixture  of  animal  matter 
was  necessary  to  tho  proper  sustentation  of  tho  system, 
and  this  he  apprehended  was  supplied  iu  tho  extract, 
it  being  purely  an  animal  substance. 

Mr.  E.  Wilson — Do  you  consider  this  extract,  with 
tho  addition  of  bread  or  vegetables,  would  constitute  a 
perfectly  nutritious  moal  for  a  person  in  good  health  i 
—Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  M  in  carl — Yon  have  not,  as  I  understand,  tried 
any  experiments  for  tho  introduction  of  any  of  tho 
nitrogenous  elements  which  the  meat  is  deprived  of  in 
tho  process  of  tho  manufacture  of  this  extract  ? — No,  I 
have  not.   

Mr.  MtcuABL  reported  as  follows,  in  reference  to  the 
tin  of  preserved  meat  from  Australia  sent  by  Mr.  Har- 
bottle  :— 

"  The  tin  canister  of  meat  sent  to  mo  for  examination 
was  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Tho  inner  surface 
of  the  tin  case  was  blackened  and  oxidized,  and  whore 
the  meat  was  in  contact  with  the  case  it  was  also 
blackened  and  adherent.  The  meat  had  been  probably 
exposed  to  tho  action  of  some  gas  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen  (query,  nitric  oxide),  the  whole 
texture  being  of  a  vivid  rod  colour,  but  firm  and  un- 
altered. When  cooked  on  a  gridiron  it  was  somewhat 
paler  in  colour  than  beef  in  an  ordinary  state,  but  firm, 
good,  and  thoroughly  nutritious.  This  also  applies 
equally  to  tho  meat  when  friol.  There  was  a  distinct 
metallic  t  tsto,  liko  iodido  of  potassium,  which  lasted  in 
the  mouth  for  about  an  hour.  Borne  persona  who  ate 
tho  meat,  with  full  knowledge  of  its  mode  of  preparation, 
were  unable  to  detect  this,  and  pronounced  it  excellent. 


Soaked  for  18  hours  in  water,  and  then  cooked,  it  had  lost 
much  of  this  tasto,  and  was  very  good  eating,  but  not  so 
good  as  when  cooked  without  the  intervention  of  water. 
Adopting  Liobig's  mode,  it  made  excellent  'beef  tea,' 
in  which,  however,  the  samo  tasto  could  be  detected. 
Time  did  not  allow  examination  to  determine  the  mode 
of  preservation  adopted,  but  the  reaction  on  litmus  was 
not  moro  acid  than  that  resulting  from  ordinary  fresh 
meat.  Soaked  in  water  for  36  hours,  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  45°  to  50°,  tho  putrefactivo  process  had 
commenced,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  tho  length  of  timo 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  tin  case  was  first  opened." 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sittings  of  the 

Christmas  Vacation  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 

January,  1868.    Present, — Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw 

(in  the  chair),  Captain  Grant,  Rev.  J.  E.  Hall; 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Ware,  S.  Gumev,  M.P.,  E.  W. 

Hollond,  E.  C.  Tufncll,  J.  Ludford  White,  and 

W.  H.  Michael. 

The  Committee  had  under  consideration  tho  question 
of  adulteration  of  food ;  and  the  further  discussion  was 
adjourned  till  Wednesday  next. 


promoings  of  Institutions* 

Birkbsck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
Soi  TiiAMPTON  Buildings. — Tho  176th  Quarterly  Report 
of  this  Institution  was  recently  presented  to  tho  mem- 
bers. Tho  year  just  ended  shows  that  tho  income  has 
exceeded  tho  expenditure  by  £30.  Tho  lectures  and 
entertainments,  which  huvc  been  (riven  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Bellow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Paul,  Messrs.  Edmund 
Yates,  George  Dawson,  George  Bucklond,  4c.,  Sec.,  havo 
been  well  attended,  and  have  given  great  satisfaction. 
The  classes,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  all  branches 
of  education,  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  A  largo 
number  of  the  members  havo  distinguished  themselves 
at  various  public  examinations,  many  carrying  «>flf  valu- 
able prises.  The  distribution  of  prizes  by  tho  E  arl  and 
Countess  Russell,  in  October  last,  was  very  successful ; 
tho  demand  f  jr  tickets  was  so  largo  that  the  issuo  had  to 
be  suspended  some  days  prior  to  the  ceremony.  Tho 
library,  which  contains  nearly  6,000  volumes,  and  tho 
reading-room,  which  is  supplied  with  all  the  principal 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  are  well  used 
and  appreciated.  The  number  of  persons  who  havo  joined 
either  tho  institution  or  its  classes,  has  nearly  reached 
the  large  total  of  1,100.  This  is  the  highest  number 
within  tho  memory  of  the  present  management.  Alto- 
gether, the  institution  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  con- 
dition. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  AT  LEEDS. 

At  tho  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute at  Leeds,  of  the  30th  December  last,  Mr.  Baincs, 
M.P.,  made  several  observations  on  tho  subject  of  tech- 
nical instruction.  As  coming  from  so  high  an  authority 
on  education,  and  from  ono  who  has  hitherto  so  con- 
sistently and  valiantly  repudiated  state  interference  in 
education,  Mr.  Baincs' s  opinions  are  remarkable,  and 
deserving  of  careful  attention.  After  some  observations 
on  the  general  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  science 
and  art,  ho  proceeded  as  follows:— He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  we  did  not  now  stand  by  any  means  so  high  in 
England,  generally  speaking,  as  wo  ought  to  do,  and  as 
we  must  do  if  wo  were  to  maintain  our  commercial  and 
manufacturing  superiority.  It  was  essential  to  tho  very 
livelihood  of  our  working  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  profits 
of  our  capitalists,  that  we  should  improve  our  position  in 
science  and  in  art.  Tho  Paris  Exhibition  had  been  the 
means  of  drawing  attention  to  tho  position  in  which 
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England  stood  compared  with  foreign  nations,  both  in 
regard  to  art  and  science  and  in  regard  to  their  applica- 
tion to  industry.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  accounts 
which  had  been  received  showed  that  we  were  losing 

5 round  in  comparison  with  our  foreign  competitors, 
here  was  first  the  letter  from  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  matter  ;  and  then  thero  were  letters 
from  the  jurors  in  the  various  branches  of  industry  in 
the  Exhibition,  addressed  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission. Then  there  were  accounts  from  some  of  their  own 
townsmen — from  Mr.  Thomas  Nussey  and  Mr.  Loach, 
who  went  over  to  examine  on  behalf  of  tho  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  and  their  own  teacher  (Mr.  Smith),  whose 
ability  to  judge  on  such  matters  no  one  could  doubt,  had 
also  given  the  results  of  his  experience.  Then  there  was 
Mr.  James  Kitson,  iun.,  whose  high  scientific  and  judi- 
cious character,  and  his  position  as  the  head  of  one  of  tho 

freat  ironmaking  works  in  Leeds,  made  it  impossible  to 
oubt  his  testimony.  The  other  day  Mr.  Mundella,  of 
Nottingham,  gave  to  tho  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce a  comparison  between  tho  state  of  things  in 
Saxony  and  in  Nottingham,  and,  he  supposed,  in  York- 
shire, and  it  would  have  made  them  blush  to  have  heard 
it.  And  that  day  he  had  received  a  report  from  Mr. 
Samuelson  on  technical  education  on  the  Continent  and 
in  this  country  ;  and  ho  could  assure  them  there  were 
statements  made  concerning  Leeds  calling  for  their 
serious  consideration.  They  were  in  some  branches  of 
industry  very  eminent,  but  there  were  other  branches 
which  seemed  to  bo  so  neglected  as  to  be  kept  running  in 
one  groove,  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  improvement  or 
extension.  Especially  was  it  so  in  a  staple  branch  of  in- 
dustry— the  great  woollen  manufacture  ;  and  he  declared 
he  did  not  understand  how  it  was  that  in  a  town  where 
there  was  so  much  of  tho  spirit  of  improvement,  where 
there  was  so  much  money,  where  there  was  so  much  in- 
telligence, they  should  allow  the  Belgians,  French,  and 
Prussians  to  pass  them,  and  boat  them  hollow  in  their 
own  staple  manufacture.  Mr.  Samuelson  stated  that  the 
Ikdgians  were  now  sending  into  this  country  woollen 
yarns  to  the  value  of  £2,000,000  yearly.  What  ought 
to  be  done  in  Leeds  ?  Mr.  Samuelson  also  made  an  un- 
favourable contrast  between  Leeds  and  Bradford,  remark- 
ing that  the  Bradford  people  were  very  much  more  wide- 
awake, that  they  got  on  much  taster,  that  they  wore 
much  more  ahead  in  science,  and  in  the  cleanliness  and 
perfection  of  their  machinery  and  all  their  manufactures. 
And  Mr.  Samuelson  drew  attention  particularly  to  a  con- 
trast between  Leeds  and  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  there  were  a  great  number  of  schools  and 
colleges  for  technical  and  general  education.  "  I  invito," 
he  said,  "  the  member  for  Leeds  to  look  to  this,  for  the 
population  in  this  canton  is  about  the  same  as  the  popu- 
lation of  Leeds — that  is  to  say  234,000."  He  was  afraid 
they  would  not  cut  a  very  good  figure  by  the  compari- 
son ;  yet  these  things  were  facts  which  they  must  look  to. 
In  France,  in  Belgium,  in  the  different  countries  of  Ger- 
many, in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  even  in  Austria,  as 
well  as  in  Switzerland,  a  very  great  superiority  was 
shown  in  tho  moans  and  results  of  technical  instruction. 
These  countries  were  liefore  us  in  the  art  of  design,  and 
in  the  scientific  education  given  to  those  classes  especially 
who  conducted  tho  great  manufacturing  establishments. 
Well,  then,  what  were  we  to  do  ?  We  were  making  some 
progress.  Wc  had  not  sat  absolutely  still  during  tho  last 
few  years.  He  found  from  a  blue  book  he  had  with  him 
that  the  number  of  pupils  attending  provincial  art  schools 
in  1860  was  11,121,  and  that  in  1866  tho  number  had 
risen  to  15,597.  If  they  added  tho  teachers,  the  number 
at  present  would  oomo  to  about  17,200.  Tho  school- 
masters, however,  and  tho  pupil  teachers,  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  payment  of  which  Mr.  Smith  had  so 
often  told  them,  and  which  he  thought  most  injudicious, 
and  thiB  seemed  to  be  proved  to  be  so  by  the  figures  he 
was  going  to  mention — owing  to  this  fact  the  number  of 
schoolmasters  and  pnpil  teachers  in  art  in  the  provinces 
had  diminished  in  this  way — that  whilst  in  1860  they 


numbered  2,495,  in  1866  they  only  numbered  1,049. 
That  was  a  most  serious  and  alarming  diminution.  The 
teachers  of  the  schools  of  art  had  also  lost  a  great 
number  of  children  who  were  formerly  taught  drawing 
in  the  national,  grammar,  parish,  and  other  schools; 
but  though  they  had  lost  them  in  this  way,  tho  children 
wore  not  altogether  deprived  of  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, because  in  schools  of  art  and  public  schools  whero 
instruction  in  drawing  was  taught  and  recognised, 
and  in  some  small  degree  paid  for  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  the  number  of  pupils  so  taught 
in  1860  was  89,491,  and  in  IMG  it  was  104,068. 
In  1860  tho  Department  at  South  Kensington  instituted 
science  classes,  and  in  that  year  there  were  nine  schools 
and  500  scholars.  In  1863  thero  were  75  schools  nnd 
3,111  scholars;  in  1866  153  schools  and  6,835  scholars; 
and  in  1867  207  schools  and  10,130  scholars.  So  that 
wo  really  wore  making  some  progress  -enough  to  keep 
us  from  despairing ; — nay,  not  despairing ;  it  was  absurd 
to  use  such  a  word  in  England.  They  need  never 
despair.  What  was  being  done  in  Leeds  ?  They  wero 
instructing  a  very  considerable  number  of  young  men 
and  women — instructing  them  well.  In  science  they 
were  not  doing  much  ;  but  ho  was  glad  to  mention  Mr. 
Ward,  who,  ho  believed,  was  doing  his  duty  well.  He 
should  like,  however,  if  ho  had  twice  or  thrice  us  many 
students  under  his  care.  Their  number  had,  however, 
increased  from  30  in  1865  to  38  in  1806,  and  the  number 
was  45  at  present.  Still  in  a  town  like  Leeds — full  ns 
it  was  of  dychouses  and  chemical  works,  with  many  pot- 
teries and  glass  works,  and  where  there  were  so  many 
occupations  requiring  chemical  science  and  knowledge 
— there  ought  to  be  two  hundred  science  students  in- 
stead of  fifty.  What  was  to  be  done  in  tho  matt  r  ? 
Thero  were  some  suggestions  he  would  venture  to  make, 
and  first  of  all,  he  thought  they  should  endeavour  to  perfect 
as  far  as  poesiblo  all  the  present  appliances  for  instruction 
in  art  and  science  in  Leeds  and  in  other  town*.  Ho 
thought  that  their  Institution,  which  had  now  existed 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  had  always  in  somo 
measure  taught  art  and  science,  was  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  make  progress  in  them.  Ha  could  not  help  thinking, 
also,  that  there  should  be  a  few  technical  schools  such 
as  existed  in  very  groat  perfection  indeed  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, in  which  there  should  be  professors  in  art,  and 
in  the  various  branches  of  science,  and  connected  with 
which  thero  should  bo  museums,  models,  laboratories, 
and  apparatus  sb  means  of  carrying  on  instruction.  Mr. 
Smith  would,  of  course,  plead  for  examples,  his  com- 
plaint being  that  he  was  not  properly  supplied  in  this 
way,  and  ho  would  plead  also  for  a  gallery  of  art.  Thero 
should  likewise  bo  a  few  schools  or  colleges  of  a  superior 
kind  in  the  centres  of  our  great  manufacturing  indus- 
tries— one,  for  instance,  in  tho  centre  of  Yorkshire,  ono 
in  tho  centre  of  Lancashire,  one  in  the  centre  of  Notting- 
ham, one  in  the  centre  of  Warwick  (at  Birmingham), 
One  in  Glasgow,  a  great  cotton  manufacturing  town,  and 
another  in  Belfast,  a  great  linen  manufacturing  town. 
He  thought  there  should  be  six  or  eight  such  schools 
abundantly  supplied  with  professors  and  with  all  tho 
moans  for  obtaining  high  artistic  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion ;  and  that  these  schools  should  be  for  tho  training 
of  tho  middle-classes,  for  those  who  were  to  be  masters, 
or  managers,  or  foremen.  And  he  could  not  help  hoping 
that  by-and-bye  there  would  be  in  the  other  schools 
throughoutthc  country  exhibitions,  as  they  were  called,  or 
sums  of  money  to  be  given  to  tho  most  proficient  students, 
that  they  might  be  sent  to  the  higher  schools  and  colleges. 
He  thought  this  would  be  a  kind  of  graduation  in  tech- 
nical instruction  which  would  bo  found  most  desirable. 
There  was  another  thing  he  would  plead  for,  and  that 
was,  the  perfecting  of  tho  institution  at  South  Kensing- 
.  ton,  believing  that  if  the  School  of  Mines,  as  it  was 
'called,  in  Jcrmyn-street,  and  the  College  of  Chemistry, 
in  Oxford-street,  were  amalgamated  with  it,  the  institu- 
tion might  be  made  into  a  technical  university  in  Lon- 
don, where  there  should  be  professors  of  the  highest 
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nam*;  and  fame  that  coul.l  bo  got  from  any  quarter  of  the 
world  to  teach  art  and  science.  If  all  this  wcro  brought 
about,  he  thought  we  should  be  in  a  way  to  make  very 
satisfactory  progress— to  redeem  tho  character  we  may 
have  lost  in  regard  to  our  industry— and  to  raiso  the 
commercial  footing  of  Britain  to  a  higher  position  than 
it  had  ever  yet  occupied.  In  conclusion,  tho  hon.  mem- 
Ikt  wished  every  success  to  tho  School  of  Art  and  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  and  trusted  that  when  the  new 
building — a  noble  building  ho  could  not  help  calling  it 
—  was  opened,  and  the  debt  paid,  the  people  of  Leeds 
would  find  themselves  in  a  position  in  which  they  would 
be  able  to  make  such  strides  that  no  great  industrial 
community  in  the  kingdom  could  get  ahead  of  them. 


LAMBETH  LIBRARY  AND  8ION  COLLEGE. 

The  following  correspondence  has  appeared  in  the 

'Times  .•— 

Sut, — You  allowed  roc  last  autumn  to  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  fine  old  ecclesiastical  library 
at  Lambeth  on  its  present  site ;  and,  with  your  per* 
mission,  I  now  renew  it  with  some  suggestions  calcu- 
lated, I  hope,  to  render  the  preservation  of  the  library 
ami  its  improvement  all  the  more  practicable. 

1  )o  you  or  any  of  your  readers  happen  to  know  an  old 
City  library  and  charitable  foundation  of  the  dullest  and 
grimmest  sort  hidden  in  London-wall,  called  Sion  Col- 
h'pe  It  was  first  endowed  in  1G23,  by  one  Thomas 
White,  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's-in -the- West,  for  twenty 
poor  persons,  and  a  library  was  added  to  it  afterwards, 
which  is  now  stid  to  c  onsist  of  more  than  50,000  books, 
ehiVilv  theological.  Defoe  says  that  "here  expectants 
might  lodge  till  they  were  provided  with  houses  in  the 
several  parishes  in  which  they  servo  cure.  Tho  twenty 
]K>or  persons  still  get  thnir  annuities,  but  tho  readers  of 
the  library  are  so  few  that  tho  librarian  cannot  tell  the 
number,  and  how  long  ago  any  *'  expectant"  lodged 
there  is  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  The  only  lively 
thing  in  Sion  College  at  present  is  the  annual  dinner  on 
the  election  of  a  president.  You  can  hardly  find  tho 
names  of  any  of  the  City  clergymen  as  readers  now-a- 
days.  The  whole  thing  is  *'  as  dead  us  u  door  nail." 
But  it  represents  a  valuo  at  least  of  £60,000,  besides  an 
annual  public  grant  of  £303,  which  it  receives  in  com- 
pensation for  losing  its  privilege  of  obtaining  from  pub- 
lishers a  gratuitous  copy  of  every  printed  book,  when 
that  seandalous  imposition  on  literature  was  remodelled. 
To  our  shame  it  still  remains,  although  in  a  mitigated 
shape. 

I  suggest  for  consideration  that  Sion  College  Cor- 
poration do  sell  their  land  and  old  buildings,  and  offer 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  transport  their 
books  to  Lambeth,  and  undertake  to  manage  both  their 
own  and  his  library,  which  is  threatened  with  expulsion. 
With  a  contribution  from  tho  Archbishop  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  an  ampin  income  would  bo 
found  an  1  a  noble  theological  library  bo  formed  for  tho 
use  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. 

Itailways,  bridges,  the  Thames  embankment,  all  render 
access  to  the  site  easy.  It  is  within  fivo  minutes  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

Perhaps  tho  Doan  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  would 
exhume  their  own  library  and  arid  it.  I  am  told  that 
(  on  vocation  also  wishes  for  a  good  library.  If  such  a 
tie  "logic  il  library  had  I  <-en  founded,  the  wicked  sale  of 
Archbishop  Tenisou's  library  would  nover  have  been 
proposed  or  effected. 

I  v<  ntaro  to  throw  out  these  suggestions  in  tho  hope 
that  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  or  tho  Society  of 
Arts,  will  help  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  induce  all 
the  respective,  parties  interested  to  amalgamate  their 
for-  es,  and  thus  establish  a  theological  library  worthy 
of  the  subject 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

.li.ti.  4.  HxXRT  COLB. 


Sin, — I  must  request  the  favour  of  your  inserting  in 
your  columns  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  a  letter  published 
in  your  impression  of  yesterday,  as,  if  I  left  that  letter 
unnoticed,  it  might  be  supposed  the  librarian  of  Sion 
College  is  as  incapablo  of  giving  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
a  question  your  correspondent  never  put  to  him  as  Mr. 
Cole  assumes  him  to  be. 

Mr.  Colo  argues  that  Sion  College  "  is  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail,"  because — and  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  has 
the  authority  of  the  librarian  for  tho  statement — becanso 
"  tho  names  of  scarce  any  of  tho  City  clergy  appear  as 
readers  there  now-a-days."  When  he  wrote  thus,  Mr. 
Colo  can  hardly  have  been  aware  that  tho  convenience 
of  the  clergy  is  much  better  provided  for  than  it  would 
bo  if  they  wore  forced  to  come  to  Sion  College  whenever 
they  wished  to  benefit  by  its  library.  Mr.  Cole  cannot 
have  known  that  for  several  years  past  the  privilege  has 
been  concoded  to  all  clergy  connected  with  the  College,  and 
that  the  saino  privilege  has  recently  been  extended  to  all 
the  clergy  within  tho  metropolitan  limits,  of  taking  books 
away  for  use  at  home.  Mr.  Cole  can  never  have  heard 
that  at  least  half  the  Fellows  (about  loO  in  number}  and 
a  very  considerable  and  increasing  number  of  clergy 
from  all  parts  of  tho  metropolis,  thankfully  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  and  show  their  appreciation  of  it 
by  paying  an  annual  subscription  to  defray  tho  working 
expenses  of  tho  library.  Mr.  Cole  must  also  have  been 
ignorant  that  besides  all  these,  who  borrow  books  for 
use  at  homo,  many  of  the  clergy  within  the  College 
limits  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  read  in  London-wall, 
though  no  record  is  kept  of  their  visits,  us  they  have  a 
right  to  use  the  library  whenever  open,  as  freely  as  if  it 
were  their  own. 

I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  let  it  bo 
publicly  known  that  while  many  of  the  Fellows  of  Sion 
College,  myself  among  the  number,  are  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  the  present  site  of  our  buildings  is  the  best 
possible,  we  are  yet  thoroughly  determined  to  oppose  any 
repetition  of  tho  mistake  of  a  former  generation  by  em- 
barking in  a  grand  architectural  scheme  before  we  have 
counted  and  provided  for  the  cost. 

It  may  be  true  that  our  present  buildings  arc  possibly 
worth  £60,000,  and  if  anyone  can  inform  us  where  to 
obtain  a  moro  central  site  and  build  upon  it  a  spacious 
library  and  hall  and  convenient  almshouse  for  20  inmates, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  us  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
which  cripples  us,  all  for  this  sum,  wc  beg  he  will  com- 
municate with  us,  as,  out  of  many  sites  which  have  been 
under  the  consideration  of  successive  Courts  of  Governors, 
not  one  has  over  yet  offered  itself  to  which  they  could 
with  common  prudence  recommond  the  Fellows  to  move. 

Nor  do  I  think  T  shall  provoke  a  disclaimer  from  any 
of  my  brethren  if  I  say  that  tho  Fellows  of  Sion  College 
will  give  a  very  calm  and  impartial  consideration  to  any 
well-considered  scheme  which  would  tend  to  make  their 
corporation  of  greater  public  utility,  with  no  other 
reservation  than  a  decent  regard  for  the,  intention  of 
their  founder  and  of  their  own  chartered  rights. 

One  word  more.  Mr.  Cole  alludes  to  the  salo  of 
Tonison's  Library.  Upon  the  occasion  of  that  salo  tho 
then  Court  of  Governors  devoted  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  ordinary  income  for  tho  year  to  the  purchaso 
of  such  of  the  Archbishop's  books  as  wero  not  already 
in  their  library,  and  the  money  so  provided  was  largely 
supplemented  by  a  private  subscription  among  tho 
Follows,  aided  by  donations  from  our  visitor  and  ono  or 
two  laymen. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wh.  H.  Milman, 
Fellow  and  Librarian  of  Sion  College. 

Sion  C'cilleffp,  Jan.  7. 

Sin, — Tho  valuable  suggestion  contained  in  Mr. 
Coles  letter  on  this  subject,  which  appears  in  the  Tinua 
of  to-day,  deserves  consideration.  It  is  not  novel,  and 
has  been  under  discussion  by  the  Court  of  Governors 
who  manage  the  affairs  of  Sion  College,  but  no  action 
1  has  been  taken  upon  it.  It  would  not  become  me,  as  prc- 
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sidcnt,  to  express  an  opinion  on  a  matter  which  is  under 
consideration,  but  I  may  state  that  the  Governors  are 
most  anxious  to  mako  Sion  College  more  generally  use- 
ful. It  is  their  ambition  "  to  found  a  noble  theological 
library  for  the  use  of  the  wholo  body  of  tho  clergy,"  and 
thoy  would  invite  the  laity  also  to  join  them. 

Various  schemes  havo  been  submitted  to  tho  Court, 
and  tho  subjoct  occupies  their  serious  consideration.  I 
trust  that  shortly  a  decision  may  be  arrived  at.  Mean- 
while, allow  mo  to  assure  you  that,  though  wc  are  con- 
demned to  occupy  a  site  in  London-wall  "  of  the  dullest 
and  grimmest  sort,"  but  which  some  of  our  brethren 
would  characterise  as  a  peaceful  retreat  from  the  bustle 
of  life,  and  decidedly  adapted  to  theological  study,  we 
are  not  defunct ;  and  if  the  Court  had  boen  honoured 
with  the  company  of  Mr.  Cole  at  tho  last  three  evening 
meetings  of  the  College,  he  would  have  seen  that  "  the 
whole  thing  is  not  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,"  but  that 
"  there  is  life  in  the  old  hound  yet." 

We  court  publicity,  and  if  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  ana  the  Society  of  Arts  will  help  to  discuss 
the  subject,  and  will  render  us  any  assistance  in  estab- 
lishing a  theological  library  worthy  of  London,  we  shall 
bo  grateful. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

William  Koobus, 
President  of  Sion  College. 

ni*hr>]<*i-'*l*,  Jan. 


HAVRE  INTERNATIONAL  MARITIME 
EXHIBITION. 

An  exhibition  under  tho  above  title  will  be  held  at 
Havre,  under  tho  patronage  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  His  Highness  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  will  be  open 
from  tho  1st  of  June,  1868,  to  tho  31st  of  October.  The 
exhibition  is  organized  under  tho  auspices  of  tho 
Municipal  Administration  of  Havre  and  of  a  general 
Consultative  Commission,  of  which  M.  lo  Senatenr- 
Prefet  de  la  Seine-Inferieure  is  Honorary  President. 
The  programme  of  the  exhibition  includes  forty -three 
classes,  divided  into  the  five  following  groups: — Naviga- 
tion, goods,  fishing,  aquiculture,  complomental  classes. 

1.  Navigation. — 1st  class,  sailing  vessels  (models  and 
plans).  2nd,  steam  vessels,  ditto.  3rd,  wood-built  ves- 
sels and  composite  (wood  and  iron).  1th,  iron-built 
vessels.  5th,  boats  of  all  descriptions.  6th,  masting. 
7th,  rigging.  8th,  sails.  9th,  materials  for  fitting  out 
ships.  10th,  preservation  of  ships.  11th,  furniture  for 
vessels,  steamers,  yachts,  &c,  12th,  ship  stores.  13th, 
sailors'  outfit  and  chest.  14  th,  instruments  for  naviga- 
tion, steenge,  lighthouses,  and  signals.  15th,  hygiene, 
ships'  modicino  chests,  and  surgery.  16th,  apparatus  for 
loading,  stowing,  unloading,  and  transhipping.  17th, 
life-boats,  and  other  contrivances  to  save  lifo  and  pro- 
perty ;  swimming  apparatus ;  various  objects  for  tho  use 
of  bathers.  18th,  paddle  propellers.  lJHh,  screw  pro- 
pellers. 20th,  engines,  impellers.  21st,  steam  boilers 
and  generators,  fuel.  22nd,  various  parts  of  machinery 
belonging  to  marine  engines  and  accessories.  23rd, 
various  works  relating  to  ports ;  repairing  ships. 

2.  Goodt. — 24  th  class,  textiles :  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  &c, 
wools,  horsehair.  25th,  colonial  goods  for  consumption ; 
homo  produce  (similar).  26th,  corn,  alimentary  flours, 
fruits,  and  seeds.  27th,  dyeing  and  chymical  produce. 
28th,  greasy  and  oily  substances.  20th,  woods  wrought 
or  unwrought.  30th,  all  kinds  of  metals.  31st,  different 
sorts  of  goods  and  produce  of  industry  for  importation 
or  exportation.  32nd,  instruments  and  apparatus  applied 
by  trade  to  establish  tho  quality  or  discover  the  adultera- 
tion of  goods.  33rd,  packing :  produce  used  for  manu- 
facturing objects  necessary  to  pack  up  goods. 

3.  Fiihiug. — 34th  class,  whale  fishing,  &c.  35th,  cod 
fishing,  &c.  36th,  coast  fishing.  37th,  river  fishing  and 
pond  fishing.    38th,  speciality  of  tackle  and  instruments 

in  fishing ;  bait,  salt,  preparation  of  fish ;  models 


of  establishments  for  preparing 
sailors'  outfit  and  clothing. 

4.  Aquieulturt.~29th  class,  fresh  and  salt  water 
aquaria. 

5.  Complemented  Ciattet. — 40th  class,  art  annex,  special 
naval  art,  art  properly  so  called.  41st,  writings  and 
books,  maps  and  plans.  42nd,  competition  and  experi- 
ments. 43rd,  nautical  sports ;  representations,  the  plan 
and  action  of  which  will  be  taken  from  historical  events 
or  fabulous  and  legendary  subjects. 

A  Maritime  and  International  Congress  will  take 
place  during  tho  time  of  the  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  closed  galleries,  which 
were  begun  in  the  month  of  July,  1867,  on  the  grounds 
situated  by  tho  sea-shore,  opposite  the  roadstead  on  the 
Boulevard  Imperial  and  tho  Boulevard  Francois  I. 
These  grounds  are  granted  by  Government.  It  contains, 
besides  the  galleries,  an  enclosure  in  the  open  air ;  a 
floating  annex  will  receive  special  exhibitions.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  exhibition  is  about  five  hectares,  or 
12  acres  and  two  roods  English  measure,  not  including 
tho  annex  above  mentioned.  Objects  admitted  will  be 
exhibited  undor  tho  name  of  the  inventor,  builder,  manu- 
facturer, or  author,  &c,  and  generally  of  the  producer 
or  tho  manufacturer.  Thoy  may  also  be  exhibited  under 
the  name  of  tho  shipowner,  merchant,  holder,  collector, 
tradesman,  or  the  consignee. 
I  Exhibitors  will  have  tho  privilege  of  soiling  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  exhibition,  commodities  manufactured 
on  the  spot.  They  will  have  also  in  special  galleries,  for 
this  purpose,  the  right  of  letting  customers  tasto  their 
produce  and  retailing  goods  similar  to  those  exhibited. 
Non-exhibitors  will  not  have  this  right 

The  rewards  adjudged  to  exhibitors,  on  tho  decision  of 
tho  International  Jury,  will  consist  of  pecuniary  gifts 
and  objects  of  art,  gold  and  silver  medals  and  honourable 
mentions ;  there  will  bo  several  great  prizes  amongst  the 
rewards.  The  jury  will  begin  their  operations  as  soon 
as  tho  exhibition  opens.  The  rewards  will  bo  delivered 
at  a  grand  assembly  of  the  general  commission  on  Sun- 
day, 26th  of  August,  1868.  The  cataloguo  of  tho  exhibi- 
tion, entitled  "  Catalogue  Officiel  do  l'Exposition  Mari- 
time Internationale,"  and  the  under  title,  "  Manuel  do 
la  Marine  et  du  Commerce  Maritime,"  has  been  coded  to 
M.  Marc  Deffaux  ot  Pache,  Ruo  do  Rivoli,  No.  164, 
Paris.  They  will  havo  no  right  to  sell  the  book  at  more 
than  two  francs,  nor  to  require  from  exhibitors  or  the 
public  more  than  two  francs  for  each  line  of  notice  or 
advertisement. 

A  moderate  charge  is  mado  to  exhibitors  on  account  of 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  erection  of  the  building, 
and  for  watching,  insuring,  and  keeping  the  samo  in 
order.   Tho  tariff  of  the  exhibition  is  fixed  as  follows : — 


Closed  galleries,  3  ft.  3  in.  square  .... 

„  1  ft.  7J  in.  square  . . 

„  9  J  in.  square   

On  inside  wall,  3  ft.  3  in.  square  .... 

In  open  air,  3  ft.  3  in.  square  

With  tho  right  to  erect  sheds  or  sot  up 
kiosques  0 


s. 
0 
12 
8 
8 
4 


rl. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8  0 


Pictures  and  purely  art  productions  will  be  admitted 
free  of  charge. 

Foreign  goods  to  be  directed  to  MM.  Mohr,  Nicole, 
and  Co.,  general  agents  to  tho  Maritimo  International 
Exhibition  of  Havre.  Foreign  goods  will  bo  rocoived 
for  temporary  admission,  and  consequently  will  not  havo 
to  pay  any  custom-house  dues. 

Goods  and  produce  will  bo  received  upon  the  premises 
of  tho  exhibition  from  tho  1st  of  March  until  the  1st  of 
May,  1868.  The  railway  companies  in  France,  on  pro- 
duction of  tho  certificate  of  admission,  will  allow  a 
deduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  objects  and  produco  destined 
for  tho  exhibition.  Tho  companies  for  transport  by  soo- 
will  also,  for  tho  most  part,  reduco  their  prices  on  freight  . 

will  be  received  up  to  tho  roth  of 
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February  only,  and  application  for  forma  should  be  made 

to  Moos.  Alf.  I),  dc  Lavigoric,  Special  Commissioner  for 
England,  40,  Great  Titchfleld-street,  Oxford-street,  W., 
Mho  will  give  any  further  particulars. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THEATRES  AND  HOUSES. 

Only  two  days  after  the  destruction  of  Hor  Majesty's 
Theatre,  one  of  the  suburban  theatres  of  Paris,  Belleville, 
was  completely  destroyed  in  about  three  hours.  When 
we  consider  the  great  size  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
the  fuct  thnt  in  the  case  of  Belleville  the  water  was 
frozen,  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  the  former  was 
consumed  as  compared  with  the  latter  is  startling,  yet 
the  construction  of  the  Belleville  Theatre  was  far  from 
perfect,  for  the  floor  of  the  pit  gave  way  and  four  fire- 
men and  a  soldier  injured,  two  of  them  very  seriously. 

Few  facts  are  more  remarkable  than  the  small  amount 
of  damage  done  by  fire  in  Paris,  yet  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  each  house,  and  consequently  the  number  of  fires, 
is  very  much  larger  than  in  London  ;  and,  although  the 
number  of  firemen  is  three  or  four  times  larger  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  city,  the  engine*  are  mere 
garden  toys  compared  with  those  of  the  London  brigade, 
to  R  iy  nothing  of  the  steam  fire-engines.  The  compara- 
tive immunity  from  fire  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part, 
by  the  very  crowding  of  tho  houses  which  would  seem 
to  be  a  source  of  danger ;  each  family  only  occupies  one 
floor,  and  consequently  thero  is  little  chance  of  a  fire 
smouldering  for  hours  without  being  discovered,  but  the 
grand  difference  in  favour  of  modern  French  houses, 
as  compared  with  those  of  London,  arises  from  their 
superior  construction. 

In  the  first  place  timber  is  almost  entirely  banished ; 
tho  beams,  girders,  and  flooring-joists  are  all  of  iron, 
and  the  spaces  between  them  filled  in  with  brick  arches 
and  mortar  ;  this  arrangement  not  only  renders  the 
floors  nearly  fire-proof,  but  it  excludes  noise,  and  afl'urds 
little  shelter  for  vermin.  Then  again  the  floors  them- 
selves are  composed  of  thick  oak  parquet,  instead  of 
inflammable  deal  boards  ;  while  those  of  the  kitchens, 
pantries,  and  offices  are  mostly  of  tile.  The  staircases, 
it  is  true,  present  some  danger,  but  nothing  compared 
to  that  which  surrounds  the  flimsy  constructions  in 
London  houses. 

In  theatres  and  other  large  buildings  the  staircases 
and  passages  are  of  pre-eminent  importance,  and  I 
believe  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  these  parts 
in  the  various  recently-constructed  theatres  of  Paris ;  in 
some  of  the  old  theatres,  as,  for  instance,  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  staircases  are  of  iron. 

It  is  only  when  public  attention  is  excited  by  such 
accidents  as  the  destruction  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
that  attention  is  to  be  obtained  for  questions  of  this  kind, 
and  these  are  the  moments  when  it  is  important  to  point 
to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  else- 
where ;  within  a  very  few  years  there  have  been  several 
important  theatres  built  in  Paris,  the  Chatelet  Theatre, 
Lyriquc,  and  Oaite,  amongst  tho  number,  while  the  Now 
Opera  house  offers,  at  the  present  moment,  an  admirable 
occasion  of  studying  the  newest  modes  of  construction 
and  the  precautions  adopted  by  French  architects  and 
builders.  When  wo  consider  what  an  awful  calamity 
might  have  happened  had  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  been 
crowded  with  spectators,  the  importance,  nay,  the  moral 
duty,  of  collecting  all  the  available  results  of  study  and 
 1  need  notbe  further  insisted  on. 


foe  grts. 
 ♦  

Prizes  offered  by  thk  Bbloiax  Academy  or 
Sciences,  Arts,  and  Literature.— Tho  following  is 
the  list  of  subjects  offered  for  prizes  of  a  thousand  francs 
each  in  tho  section  of  the  fine  arts  for  the  year  1868  :— 
First:  An  historical  account  of  medal  engraving  in 


Belgium  from  tho  sixteenth  century  to  the  year  1794, 
embracing  all  tho  country  at  present  belonging  to  Bel- 
gium, ana  including  the  biography  of  tho  artists  as  well 
as  a  criticism  on  their  works.  Second :  An  inquiry 
respecting  the  period  at  which  tho  architecture  in  tho 
Low  Countries  was  affected  by  Italian  influence,  with 
indications  of  tho  persons  to  which  such  influence  is 
attributable,  and  citations  of  works  in  illustration  of  the 


fftmurfartores. 

Manufacture  or  Fiddle  and  Harp  Strings  in 
Italy. — The  manufacture  of  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments has  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial  in  somo 
of  the  small  villages  in  the  Abruzxi,  and  at  tho  present 
time  the  Neapolitan  provinces  maintain  their  superiority 
in  the  production  of  this  article.  Thoy  require  the 
greatest  care  and  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 
The  treble  strings  are  particularly  difficult  to  moke,  and 
are  made  at  Naples,  probably  because  the  Neapolitan 
sheep,  from  their  small  small  size  and  k-aness,  afford  tho 
best  raw  material.  They  are  made  from  tho  small  intes- 
tines, which  most  be  very  carefully  scraped ;  the  intes- 
tines arc  then  steeped  in  alkaline  leys,  clarified  with  a 
little  alum,  for  four  or  five  days,  until  tho  guts  are  wall 
bleached  and  swollen.  They  aro  next  drawn  through 
an  open  brass  thimble,  and  pressed  against  it  with  the 
nail,  in  order  to  smooth  and  equal  their  surface  ;  after 
which  thoy  are  washed,  spun  or  twisted,  and  sulphured 
during  two  hours.  They  arc  finally  polished  by  friction, 
and  dried.  Sometimes  they  are  sulphured  twice  or 
thrice  before  being  dried,  and  aro  polished  between 
horsehair  oorda.  The  strings  manufactured  in  Italy  aro 
noted  for  their  strength,  transparency,  brilliancy,  and 
clearness  of  tone.  This  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
France  by  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  in  1766,  who  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  at  Lyons.  This  industry  is  carried 
on  in  various  other  towns  in  Italy,  namely  Gubbio, 
Foligno,  Bologna,  Venice,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Ve 


Commerce. 



Russian  Commerce. — In  tho  Journal  of  the  27th 
December  last  an  account  of  the  general  growth  of 
Russian  commerce  was  given,  from  tho  governmental 
lithographed  sheet  of  M.  Bogdanoff.  The  following, 
from  the  same  source,  shows  the  relative  progress  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  between  that  country  and  the 
other  states  of  Europe  and  America.   Imports  from  :— 

1KSS.  ISM. 
Rouble*-  Roubles. 

England   48,744,019  ..  59,398,618 

Prussia    60,610,578  ..  69,723,416 

France   9,764,318  ..  10,227,860 

Hansoatk  towns. .    6,929,884  ..  8,143,696 

Austria   5,870,392  ..  8,458,296 

Italy   6,362,626  ..  6,453,671 

Turkey    5,128,598  ..  4,875,416 

Holland    4,349,370  ..  10,508,687 

Belgium   1,049,463  ..  2,927,788 

Sweden  &  Norway  2,211,057  ..  2,364,767 

Spain    2,039,460  ..  1,568,866 

United  States ... .    1,225,637  ..  2,247,200 

Moldo-Wallachia .    1,808,073  ..  725,303 

Greece   1,713,241  ..  1,182,311 

to:— 

l>-tf5.  1*66. 
Rouble*.  Rouble*. 

England   98,159,101  ..  101,851,975 

Prussia   27,632,920  ..  28,806,960 

France   15,588,007  ..  16,793,887 

Turkey    7,263,565  ..  9,196,171 
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Austria   

IUlv 


IMS.  1SSS. 

Roubles.  Rouble*. 

7,148,049  ..  6,033,050 

italy   6,734,684  ..  5,891,200 

Holland    5,026,913  ..  5,553,273 

Hanseatic  towns..    2,884,061  3,698,123 

Moldo-Wallachia.    2,908,971  ..  2,662,770 

Sweden  &  Norway   2,498,658  ..  3,871,161 

United  States.. ..    1,293,926  ..  1,433,078 

Denmark   1,054,748  ..  1,300,684 

Portugal   793,062  . .  376,142 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of  Russia  is 
highly  satisfactory.  The  return  doos  not  include  tho 
with  Asiatic  states. 


Antoixe  Francois  Clavi>et,  tho  eminent  photo- 
graphor,  died  rather  suddenly  on  Friday,  the  27th  of 
December,  of  heart  disease.  *  A  few  months  since  M. 
Claudet  sprained  his  foot,  and  tho  shock  appeared 
to  affect  his  wholo  system ;  ami  at  the  age  of  seventy 
an  accident  which  might  have  been  a  trifle  at  twenty, 
was  not  so  easily  got  over.  M.  Claudet  was  born  in 
Lyons,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1797,  so  that  he  had 
already  lived  out  tho  allotted  span  of  throe  score  years 
and  ten.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  flno  taste,  of  high  cul- 
ture, and  of  pleasant  manner ;  and  his  name  will  long  bo 
remembered  in  connexion  with  the  art  which  he  all  but 
made  his  own.  M.  Claudet  originally  came  to  England 
for  tho  purpose  of  establishing,  in  connection  with  the 
Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  glass  shades.  The  manufacture  of  glass  shades 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  Cylindres  do  Verre,"  had 
long  been  carried  on  in  France,  was  first  undertaken, 
at  II.  Claudot's  instance,  by  Messrs.  Chance,  who,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  enlightened  enterprise,  notwith- 
standing tho  vexatious  pressure  of  tho  excise  laws 
(since  repealed),  embarked  largely  in  the  manufacture, 
getting  workmen  from  France  for  making  both  shades 
and  the  sheet-glass  which  had  then  been  for  some  time 
made  from  cylinders.  It  was  found,  however,  that  some 
method  of  cutting  tho  bottoms  of  tho  shades  and  cylinders 
must  be  adopted,  surer  nnd  loss  expensive  than  tho  hand 
method.  M.  Claudet  invented  an  ingenious  and  simple 
machine  for  this  purpose.  For  this  ho  received  tho  medal 
of  tho  Society  of  Arts  in  1 850.  Shortly  after  tho  discovery 
of  the  daguerreotype,  M.  Claudet  commenced  tho  practico 
of  that  art  in  this  country,  and  subsequently  communi- 
cated to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  paper  on  the 
discovery  of  a  new  process  for  accelerating  tho  produc- 
tion of  the  daguerreotypic  image  by  tho  addition  of 
bromide  and  chloride  of  iodine  to  the  ioiido  of  silver ;  thus 
permitting  a  portrait  to  bo  obtained  in  fifteen  or  twenty  . 
seconds.  Thisdiscovery  was,  with  the  fixing  of  theimago by 
chloride  of  gold,  the  completion  of  Daguerre's  invention.  ] 
In  1849  M.  Claudet  communicated  a  paper  to  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  upon  tho  uso  of  a  now  instrument 
called  tho  focimeter,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure 
the  good  focus  of  photographic  portraiture.  In  1848  ho 
communicated  a  paper  upon  a  new  apparatus  called  tho 
"  Photographometor,"  the  object  of  which  was  to 
measure  tho  intensity  of  tho  photogenic  rays  and  to 
compare  tho  sensitiveness  of  various  compounds.  This 
paper  was  also  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Birmingham,  1849.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  M. 
Claudet  received  tho  Council  medal  from  the  President 
of  the  jury  for  his  numerous  discoverios  in  Photography. 
In  1853  M.  Claudet  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  for  his  various  scientific  labours  and  discoveries 
in  connexion  with  photography.  His  certificate  of  ad- 
mission was  signed  by  Sir  John  Herschol,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Prof  T.  Graham,  Prof.  Wheatstone,  Prof. 
Faraday,  Mr.  Babbage,  and  other  eminent  members  of 


the  society.  In  the  samo  yenr  ho  had  the  honour  of 
taking  the  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  and  sevend  other 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  appointed  Photo- 
grapher in  ordinary  to  Her  Majestv.  In  1855  M.  Claudet 
obtained  a  first-class  medal  at  the  French  International 
Exhibition  for  his  eminenco  in  the  profession.  In  1858 
he  communicated  a  paper  to  the  ltoyal  Society  upon  tho 
"  Stereomonoscope,"  an  instrument  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  tho  inherent  property  of  the  ground  glass  of 
tho  camera  to  produce  in  reliof  tho  image  of  the  camera- 
obscura  In  1862  M.  Claudet  was  named  membor  of  tho 
jury  at  tho  I^ondon  International  Exhibition,  and  obtained 
the  modal  of  the  jury.  M.  Claudet  was  a  Chevalier  of  tho 
Order  of  tho  Legion  of  Honour,  and  he  had  tokens  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  lato  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King 
Louis  Philippe  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1842. 


A  Treatise  on  Frictioxal  Electricity  in  theory  and 
practice.  By  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  F.R.S.  (Virtue 
and  Co.),  8vo.,  pp.  291.— This  work  has  been  edited  by 
Charles  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  and,  indeed,  completed  by 
him,  Sir  W.  Harris  having  died  before  ho  had  finished 
the  great  work  ho  had  undertaken.  The  wholo  of  the 
first  part,  up  to  page  200,  had  tho  benefit  of  his  final  re- 
vision. The  second  has  been  put  together  from  tho 
papers  left  behind  by  Sir  William  ;  and  tho  editor  has 
had  tho  assistance  of  Lady  Harris,  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Harris. 


Molts. 


Oyster  Ccltv/re. — In  a  paper  addressed  to  tho  Societo" 
d'Aeclimatation,  on  the  stato  of  ostrcoculture  in  the  com- 
mune of  Marenncs  (Charente-Inferieure),  and  especially 
on  tho  artificial  oyster  beds  of  the  Rock  of  Der,  M.  Delidon 
considers  tho  current  aa  the  natural  vehiclo  by  which 
tho  spat  of  tho  oyster  is  carried  to  the  places  where  it 
finds  suitable  materials  to  fix  itself  upon ;  but  should 
no  obstacles  bo  put  in  the  way  of  the  current,  an  immense 
quantity  of  tho  spat  will  bo  taken  out  to  the  opon  sea 
and  utterly  lost ;  and  it  is  to  avoid  this  that  collectors 
are  formed.  Tho  ancient  Romans  used  to  make  them  of 
timber,  and  this  material  is  used  at  tho  present  timo 
with  perfect  success,  with  the  slight  drawback  that  timber 
is  not  very  durable.  Stones,  soa-shells,  and  tiles  therefore 
answer  much  better,  but  even  theso  are  not  unattended 
by  annoyance,  for  as  tho  oyster  only  travels  onco  in  its 
life,  that  is,  whilst  in  the  state  of  spat,  it  becomes  necessary, 
after  a  certain  time,  in  order  not  to  bo  at  tho  expense  of 
multiplying  tho  collectors,  to  detach  the  young  oyster 
from  the  stone  or  tile,  and  transfer  it  to  the  definitive 
oyster  bed.  Now  in  this  preliminary  operation  at  least 
twenty-fivo  per  cent,  of  the  young  oysters  aro  dostroyod, 
on  account  of  tho  thinness  of  their  shells,  which  break 
in  tho  attempt  to  separate  thorn  from  the  tile  or  stone. 
This  serious  loss  is  partly  owing,  according  to  M.  Delidon, 
to  tho  clumsy  shape  of  tho  knife  with  which  the  operation 
is  performed,  but  in  a  great  measure  also  to  the  circum- 
stnnco  that  tho  oyster  is  fixed  to  the  naked  tile  or  stone, 
whereas  if  the  latter  wero  coated  with  some  substance 
that  would  resist  tho  action  of  tho  water,  but  could  bo 
removod  without  much  difficulty  by  mechanical  moans, 
all  this  loss  might  bo  obviated.  M.  Delidon  rocommenda 
for  this  purpose  a  composition  he  has  tried  successfully 
for  the  spaco  of  two  years,  consisting  of  plaster  of  Pans 
made  up  into  a  paste  with  oil. 

Nicb  and  Genoa  Railway. — The  section  of  railway 
from  Nice  to  the  Italian  frontier,  belonging  to  tho  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Company,  is  now  completed. 
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CornsponUfiice. 


Industrial  and  Scientific  Education. — Tiut  Work- 
ing Classes  of  Nassau. — Sin, — Having  followed  the 
German  artisan  through  his  primary  education,  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  his  journeymanship,  I  will  conclude 
tho  description  of  liis  educational  career  as  given  in  my 
"  Letters  on  Nassau,"  by  an  extract  concerning  master- 
ship : — "  Before  the  journeyman  can  become  a  master, 
ana  fix  his  abodo  as  such  in  the  place  of  his  choico,  a 
few  important  steps  remain  to  bo  taken.  If  a  native  of 
another  German  state,  ho  must  obtain  tho  freedom  of 
the  one  of  which  ho  wishes  to  become  a  denizen ;  if 
merely  of  another  parish,  ho  must  still  get  admission  to 
parochial  rights,  which  are  sometimes  expensive ;  in 
©very  case,  he  is  required  to  accomplish  single-handed, 
for  strict  inspection  by  tho  Board  of  Examiners,  some 
modol  piece  of  workmanship,  sufficient  to  show,  not 
merely  a  moderate  amount  of  skill,  as  when  ho  whs  a 
candidate  for  a  journeymanship,  but  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  tho  arcana  maj'ora  of  his  calling.  If  he  can 
follow  up  the  display  orally,  with  theoretical  evidence, 
he  is  entitled  to  be  admitted  forthwith  to  the  honourable 
company  of  the  masters  of  tho  trade"  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  examinations  which  the  artisan  has  to  pit*, 
in  order  to  become  first  a  journeyman  and  afterwards  a 
master,  are,  of  all  the  features  of  German  technical 
training  which  I  have  described,  that  which  deserves  on 
our  part  the  most  earnest  study.  I  particularly  drew 
attention  to  it  in  a  letter  to  our  worthy  chairman,  Mr. 
Uawes,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
January  13th,  1865,  and  I  quoted  an  answer  to  my 
special  inquiries  received  from  a  friend  in  Prussia  well 
acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  indus- 
try of  that  country,  and  strongly  evidencing  the  importance 
attached  there  to  this  means  of  affording  a  stimulus  to 
tho  artisan,  and  a  guarantee  to  the  employing  public. 
Whilst,  however,  I  would  strongly  advocate  tho  principlo 
of  special  examinations  for  all  ordinary  manual  trades,  I 
should  not  wish  to  import  into  this  country  the  whole  of 
the  German  system.  Firstly,  I  do  not  consider  that 
with  us  compulsory  examinations  would  be  acceptable, 
nor,  indeed,  that  they  would  be  necessary.  Journey- 
men would  soon  find  out  that  they  could  better  get  em- 
ployment, and  masters  in  trade  that  they  could  better 
get  customers,  on  the  ono  hand,  and  apprentices  on  the 
other,  by  possessing  certificates  and  diplomas,  provided 
the  mode  of  obtaining  theso  were  such  as  to  secure  general 
approbation  and  implicit  confidence.  Secondly,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  constitution  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners, 
described  in  my  last  letter,  would  exactly  suit  this 
country.  The  amount  of  discretionary  power  entrusted 
to  the  local  members  of  a  given  trade,  would,  unless  sub- 
jected to  proper  supervision  by  a  central  administration, 
tend  to  favour  tho  influence  of  individual  or  corporate 
interests,  to  tho  prejudice  of  national  ones.  Nor  could 
we  hope  to  establish  in  this  manner,  still  less  to  maintain 
at  all  times  throughout  the  country,  that  uniformity  of 
standard  for  each  class  of  industrial  certificates  and 
diplomas,  which  could  alone  entitle  thorn  to  full 
confidence,  and  securo  their  full  practical  value 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  lay  some  stress  on  this  con- 
sideration, bee  ause  tho  multiplied  examinations  for 
general  purposes,  now  overlapping  each  other  in  this 
country,  display  an  uncertainty  of  standard,  and  alto- 
gether a  want  of  systematic  and  singleminded  organisa- 
tion, which  might  havo  very  inconvenient  results  in  the 
case  of  technical  examinations.  What,  indeed,  I  most 
foar,  is  tho  impulsive  and  disjointed  manner  in  which 
matters  of  this  kind  are  treated.  For  nearly  twenty 
yean  I  have  seen  the  best  friends  of  our  industrial  pros- 
perity, those  who  knew  and  appreciated  the  exertions  of 
foreign  nations,  striving  in  vain  to  draw  public  attention 
to  tho  rapid  progress  made  in  the  race  of  technical  im- 
provement by  our  continental  rivals.  They  have  been 
all  the  while  pulling  hard,  whilst  we  have  been  pulling 


easy.  The  natural  result  has  at  length  becomo  too 
manifest  to  be  gainsaid.  Within  six  months  public 
opinion  has  veered  round  ;  everyone  now  calls  out  for 
science  whether  or  not  he  understands  what  science 
actually  is ;  everyone  declares  that  to  provide  technical 
instruction  is  "tho  thing  to  do,"  and  proclaims  his 
patriotic  readiness  to  lend  a  hand.  The  consequence 
will  be  that  wo  shall  soon  havo  technical  institutions 
springing  up  in  all  directions ;  some  not  worth  tho 
ground  they  occupy,  or  located  just  whore  they  are  not 
wanted  ;  others  susceptible  of  being  provisionally  very 
useful  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  but  which  will  after- 
wards only  be  in  the  way.  Then,  again,  technical  scions 
will  be  incongruously  grafted  on  to  existing  educational 
stocks  of  the  wrong  sort  for  receiving  thom.  Of  course, 
ovoryone  will  try  to  convince  himself  and  others  that 
the  thing  which  suits  his  own  purpose  best,  is  just  what 
tho  nation  stands  in  particular  need  of.  Amid  this  con- 
fusion, a  most  favourable  juncture  for  establishing  our 
technical  industry  on  a  regular  educational  basis,  worthy 
of  our  legitimate  ambition,  might  soon  be  lost,  unless  tho 
government,  encouraged  by  the  approaching  conference, 
wore  to  adopt  prompt  measures  for  securing  public  con- 
fidence, and  for  taking  tho  lead  of  the  movement.— I  am, 
&c,  T.  Twining. 
Twickenham,  6th  Jan.,  1868. 


Recent  International  Monetary  Conferences. — 
Sir,— The  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  tho 
recent  brief  session  of  Parliament,  answered  a  question 
put  to  him  by  Mr.  Ewart  respecting  these  conferences. 
Ho  gave,  however,  small  encouragement  to  tho  expecta- 
tion entertained  in  certain  quarters  that  the  public  might 
have  timely  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  reports  from 
the  delegates  appointed  by  our  Government.  It  appears, 
from  the  report  of  what  was  said  at  the  conference  of 
July  last,  that  the  various  nations  have  been  requested 
to  signify  by  the  15th  proximo  if  they  will  consent  to 
place  their  monetary  systems  upon  the  plan  of  unification 
contemplated  by  that  conference.  A  further  conference 
will  then  probably  bo  arranged.  We  are  usually  told, 
in  England,  that  public  opinion  must  tako  the  lead  in 
this  matter.  If  it  is  to  bo  consulted  at  all,  tho  issue  of 
at  least  a  preliminary  report  before  now  might  havo  been 
expected.  In  its  absence,  information  from  foreign 
countries  moving  more  actively  in  tho  matter  is 
doubly  welcome.  The  first  instalment  of  it  which 
roaches  us  is  a  very  elaborate,  although  somewhat  dis- 
cursive, report  addressed  to  tho  American  Department 
of  State  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Ruggles,  delegate  from  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Ruggles  recapitulates  the  general  features 
of  the  plan  agreed  to  by  tho  conference.  (1.)  A  single 
standard  of  gold  exclusively.  (2.)  Coins  of  equal  weight 
and  diameter.  (3.)  Coins  "of  equal  quality,  nine-tenths 
fine.  (4.)  The  weight  of  the  present  five-franc  gold 
piece,  1612-90  milligrammes,  to  bo  tho  unit,  with  its 
multiples.  (5.)  The  coins  of  each  nation  to  continue  to 
bear  tho  names  and  emblems  preferred  by  each,  but  to 
be  legal  tenders,  public  and  private,  in  all.  A  markod 
prominence  is  given  in  tho  report  to  the  opinions  upon 
this  scheme  hold  by  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Chairman 
of  tho  Finance  Committco  of  the  Senate.  This  gentle- 
man paid  a  visit  to  England  last  year,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Eaason,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Wo  havo  an  agreeable  recollection  of 
their  conversation  on  tho  principles  of  international 
coinage  and  how  they  might  practically  promote  the 
good  of  this  country  and  of  America.  Mr.  Sherman 
has  given  expression  to  his  matured  viows  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Ruggles.  This  was  communicated  to 
the  Committee  on  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money  which 
met  in  Paris  in  May,  1867.  He  there  remarks : — "  The 
treaty  of  Dec  23,  1865,  between  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland,  and  the  probable  acquiescence  in  that 
treaty  by  Prussia,  has  laid  the  foundation  for  such  a 
standard  a  uniform  standard  of  value  and  exchange). 
H  Great  Britain  will  reduce  tho  value  of  her  sovereign 
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twopence,  and  the  United  States  will  reduce  the  value  of 
her  dollar  something  over  three  cents,  we  then  have  a 
coinage  in  the  franc,  dollar,  and  sovereign  easily  com- 

Sutcd,  and  which  will  readily  pass  in  all  countries,  the 
ollar  as  five  francs  and  the  sovereign  astwenty-flvo 
fruncs.  This  will  put  an  end  to  the  loss  and  intricacies 
of  exchange  and  discount.  Our  gold  dollar  is  certainly 
as  good  a  unit  of  value  as  the  franc,  and  so  tho  English 
think  of  their  pound  sterling.  These  coins  are  now  ex- 
changeable only  at  a  considerable  loss,  and  this  exchange 
is  a  profit  only  to  brokers  and  bankers.  Surely  oach 
commercial  nation  should  bo  willing  to  yield  a  little 
to  secure  a  gold  coin  of  equal  value,  weight,  and 
diameter,  from  whatever  mint  it  may  have  issued." 
Mr.  Sherman's  opinion  on  the  probability  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  agreeing  at  an  early  period  to 
reduce  tho  weight  and  value  of  the  dollar  to  correspond 
with  tho  present  weight  and  value  of  tho  gold  five-franc 
piece  in  France,  is  that  it  can  readily  bo  fixed  by  con- 
gn  ss,  and  he  sees  no  difficulty  in  tho  process.  He  adds, 
"  In  England,  many  persons  of  influence,  and  different 
chambers  of  commerce,  arc  earnestly  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  chango  in  their  coinage.  The  change  is  so 
slight  with  them,  that  an  enlightened  self-interest  will 
soon  induce  them  to  make  it,  especially  if  we  make  the 
greater  change  in  our  coinage.  Wo  shall  have  somo 
difficulty  in  adjusting  existing  contracts  with  tho  now 
dollar ;  but  as  contracts  are  now  based  upon  the  fluc- 
tuating value  of  paper  money,  even  the  reduced  dollar 
in  coin  will  bo  of  more  purchasable*  value  than  our 
currency.  We  can  easily  adjust  the  reduction  with  the 
public  creditors  in  the  payment  or  conversion  of  their 
securities,  while  private  creditors  might  be  authorised  to 
recover  upon  the  old  standard.  All  these  are  matters  of 
detail  to  which  I  hopo  the  commission  will  direct  their 
attention."  We  believe  that  neither  Mr.  Sherman  nor 
Mr.  Kasson  would  deem  it  at  all  necessary  to  establish  a 
scheme  of  compensation,  if  so  small  a  difference  as  that 
involved  in  making  the  coinage  of  Great  Britain  inter- 
national were  in  question.  But  tho  doctrine  of  limits  in 
questions  connected  with  currency,  as  indeed  with  those 
which  depend  upon  social  and  political  economy,  comes 
very  directly  into  play  when  we  consider  whether  a  dis- 

Snty-table,  or  tariff  of  allowance,  is  at  all  needful  in 
e  case  of  the  suggested  alteration  of  tho  British  gold 
ooinago  to  the  extent  of  about  0*825  per  cent,  only,  to 
make  it  international. f  A  full  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion would  require  further  explanations.  Wc  now  restrict 
ourselves  to  a  reference  to  some  points  of  evidence  or 
example.  Mr.  Ruggles  states  that,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
practical  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  tho  Act 
of  Congress  in  1834,  which  reduced  tho  weight  of  tho 
sold  dollar  more  than  5  per  cent.  He  might,  perhaps, 
nave  added  with  advantage,  an  allusion  to  the  same 
having  been  tho  experience  of  Holland,  which  country, 
hi  more  recent  days,  viz.,  in  1850,  abolished  her  double 
standard,  and  coined  a  new  florin  as  tho  basis  of  her 
exclusive  silver  standard,  containing  only  9-450  grammes 
of  pure  metal,  instead  of  9  613  grammes  as  theretofore. 
Tho  intrinsic  reduction  in  Holland  thus  amounted  to 
about  17  per  cent.,  or  to  more  than  double  of  what 
would  bo  required  from  Great  Britain  if  wc  were  to  join 
the  convention  of  December,  186-5.  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  example  of  a  nation,  ranking  amengst  tho 
most  honourable  in  the  world  in  matters  financinl, 
making  this  reform  oven  for  its  own  individual  re- 
quirements, without  having  Been  tho  necessity  for  a 


tariff.*  But  tho  alteration  to  bo  required  in  America 
is  much  moro  important  than  in  Great  Britain,  being 
more  than  four  times  as  groat.  Mr.  Ruggles  defines 
it  as  follows:— "The  weight  of  the  present  gold 
dollar  of  the  United  States  is  1671*60  milligrams. 
The  valno  of  the  excess  over  the  five-franc  gold  piece 
(58  60  milligrams)  slightly  exceeds  3A  cents.  To 
encourage  the  reduction  of  the  Unitea  States'  half- 
eagle,  and  of  the  British  sovereign,  to  the  valno 
and  weight  of  25  francs,  the  Conference  unani- 
mously recommended  the  issue  of  a  new  coin,  of  that 
weight  and  valne,  by  France,  and  the  other  gold-coining 
nations.  The  reduction  in  value  of  the  half-eagle  would 
slightly  exceed  17J  cents. ;  in  the  sovereign,  4  cents." 
Mr.  Ruggles  remarks  to  his  Government  that  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  the  conntrics,  European  send  American, 
which  appeared  by  their  delegates  in  the  conference  of 
July,  1887,  is  320  millions ;  that  the  population  of  tho 
dependencies  of  these  nations  in  Asia  is  estimated  at  190 
millions.  Ho  remarks,  that  "there  were  no  sepnruto 
delegates  from  any  portion  of  the  West  or  the  East 
Indies,  not  even  from  Australia,  which  had  been  sepa- 
rately and  conspicuously  represented  in  the  International 
Statistical  Congress  at  Ijondon  in  I860,  and  which  still 

flays  a  part  so  important  in  famishing  gold  to  British 
ndia,  and  other  Oriental  countries ;  and  that  it  is  indeed 
specially  noticeable  in  the  reported  discussions  of  the 
conference,  how  little  account  whs  made  of  that  populous 
quarter  of  the  globe  (India  and  the  East  generally)  in 
estimating  tho  world-wide  advantages  of  a  common 
money."  This  observation  is  very  just.  I  have  long 
entertained  tho  same  opinion,  and  have  availed  myself 


•  In  the  French  version  of  thin  letter,  the  term  purchasable  Is  leu 
ambigurrasly  cxprewed,  "(Tun  usage  plus  commode." 

t  Rating  the  calculation  on  the  weigh U  given  In  the  "  Auntwlro 
du  bureau  drs  Longitudes,"  I  have  estimated  (In  my  privately- 
printed  pamphlet  on  "  Decimal  Coinage  in  connection  with  the  In- 
teraaUonal  Coinage  of  France  and  other  Countries,*'  London,  March, 
1h60)  that,  so  far  as  we  are  ennoerned,  If  the  weight  of  pore  gold  In 
the  sovereign  were  reduced  from  T-31M44  to  7-M8061  gramme*,  i  t., 
b>d*,*t"'  °°t2f  "f  ^  **y  I"il*.^r  tliotuandth  part*,  or  n  iV.ictloti 
once  created. 


of  every  occasion  in  my  power  to  enforce  it.  A  French 
Government  Commission  met  in  April  last,  before  the 
Monetary  Conference,  to  study  the  question  of  the  singlo 
and  double  monetary  standards.  This  Commission  ex- 
pressed to  me,  through  their  secretary,  tho  Marquis  de 
Laizer,  their  gratification  at  being  furnished  with  a  brief 
memorandum  ( which  haB  been  added  to  their  prods  verbal), 
as  to  tho  great  interest  which  India  will  by-and-bye  take 
in  international  coinage,  owing  to  its  certain  ultimate, 
although  gradual,  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  This 
question  will  doubtless  be  touched  upon  in  a  fuller  and 
more  able  way  by  a  late  Master  of  tho  Mint,  Colonel 
Smith,  who  has  a  report  in  hand,  which  may  shortly 
appear,  with  fresh  details  on  these  points.  Reverting  to 
Mr.  Ruggles's  report,  he  remarks  that  the  omission  of 
direct  representation  of  the  Eastern  world  has  become 
more  worthy  of  remark,  from  the  circumstance  that  in- 
formation (and  let  us  hope  it  is  well  authenticated) 
"  reached  Paris  soon  after  tho  adjournment  of  the  con- 
ference, that  measures  were  in  actual  progress  at  Pekin 
for  striking,  for  the  uso  of  the  immense  population  of 
China,  coins  of  the  weight  and  value  respectively  of  20 
francs,  of  5  francs,  and  of  1  franc,  bearing  on  their  face 
the  head  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  thereby  assimilating 
the  money  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  that  of  Europe." 
Tho  passages  in  which  Mr.  Ruggles  refers  to  the  interest 
taken  in  international  coinage  by  other  countries  in 
America  besides  his  own,  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
full  of  information.  Space  will  only  admit  of  the  quota- 
tion of  a  few  paragraphs.  1.  As  to  Canada: — "The 
British  colonies  in  Continental  North  America,  recently 
consolidated  by  imperial  authority  in  the  *  dominion'  of 
Canada,  wero  represented  in  the  conference  only  as 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire  by  the  dolegntes 
from  tho  United  Kingdom.  ITiat  young  but  rising 
power,  though  remaining  in  form  a  colonial  dependency, 


•  The  Orceks,  in  their  provision*  for  joining  the  Monetary  Con- 
vention of  December,  1866,  have  provided  (by  Article  30  of  the  Law 
of  10th  April,  1S67)  that  treasury  and  private  debts  shall  he  reckoned 
upon  the  basis  of  the  new  drachma,  of  which  »9  parts,  or  If  ptaa,  e*jual 
one  old  drachma,  so  that  100  old  drachmas  —  80  new.  And  salaries, 
pensions,  taxes,  fine*,  fixed  according  to  ex  sting  laws,  arc  to  be  con- 
verted in  the  proportion  of  l«o  old  drachmas  for  »0  new,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent.  The  government  of  t'rrrco  has  doubtless  net od 
Judiciously  In  this  tariflcation,  relating  as  It  does  to  so  large  a 
difference  of  valno  between  old  and  new  currency. 
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possesses,  under  the  91st  section  of  the  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  the  29th  Mar  h,  1867,  the  <  sove- 
reign and  exclusivo  legislative  authority'  to  regulate  its 
own  currency  and  coin,  already  much  assimilated  to  the 
decimal  system  of  the  United  States.   Tho  deep  interest 
in  tho  success  of  the  pending  measure  of  unification  mani- 
fested hy  M.  Bouchette  and  other  intelligent  Canadian 
officials,  who  were  at  Paris  to  superintend  tho  exhibition 
of  the  products  of  their  country,  affords  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  general  conclusions  of  the  basis  now  proposed 
by  the  Conference  will  command  the  ready  assent  and 
co-operation  of  that  active  and  interesting  portion  of  tho 
North  American  Continont."     2.  As  to  the  nations  of 
Central  and  South  America : — "  This  long  array  of  states, 
of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  origin,  and  embracing  in  the 
aggregate  a  population  of  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  ought,"  Mr.  Ruggles  thinks,  to  be  invited 
to  the  proposed  plan  of  monetary  unification,  "  in  tho 
hope  that  the  whole  of  the  Western  hemisphere  may  be 
brought  into  lino  in  this  onward  march  of  modern 
civilisation."    He  does  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
suc  h  diversity  in  the  coinages  of  these  nations  and  those 
of  Europe  or  the  United  States,  as  to  render  tho  task  of 
their  unification  seriously  difficult.  "  The  full  and  perfect 
measure  of  Hispano- American  unification  would  be  at- 
tained by  increasing  the  weight  of  all  the  doubloons 
(of  New  Granada,  Chili,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  &c), 
to  one  hundred  francs,  which  would  render  them  at  onco 
equal  to  the  double  eagle,  or  twenty  dollars,  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  four  British  sovereigns  (when  re- 
duced as  now  proposed),  and  current  without  rccoinage, 
brokerage,  or  other  impediment,  throughout  the  world. 
This  enlarged  doubloon,  divided  into  halves  and  quarters, 
would  supply  for  the  pcoplo  of  Spanish  America  one  con- 
venient coin  equivalent  to  fifty  francs,  or  an  eagle  of  the 
United  States,  or  two  British  sovereigns ;  and  another 
coin,  equivalent  to  twenty-fivo  francs,  or  a  United  States 
half  eagh?,  or  one  British  sovereign.     Mexico  has 
already  a  gold  coin  of  twenty  pesos,  finely  executed, 
and  Peru  has  a  gold  picco  of  twenty  soles,  each  of  them 
being  nearly  equivalent  to  the  double  eagle.  The 
mibreis  of  Brazil,  now  worth  10-85  dols.,  would  probably 
be  conformed  to  the  plan  proposed  for  Portugal,  the  parent 
country,  by  tho  Count  d'Avila,  hor  experienced  and  able 
delegate  in  the  Conference,  by  the  issue  of  a  gold  coin 
equivalent  to  twenty-five  francs,  with  such  subdivisions 
and  multiples  as  convenience  may  require."    Wc  aro 
inclined  to  hope  that  such  paragraphs  as  theso  will  provo 
refreshing  to  tho  spirits  of  thoBo  who  may  object  to  our 
country,  or  tho  Toutonic,  as  distinguished  from  the  Latin 
races,  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Convention  of  De- 
cember, 1865.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  that  the 
sovereign,  or  twenty-fivo-franc  piece,  has  as  great  a 
part,  or  oven  a  greater,  to  play  in  it,  as  tho  Napoleon 
or  20-franc  piece.   This  was  to  a  great  extent  illustrated 
by  the  diagram  of  international  coinage  included  in  my 
letter  to  you  of  tho  27th  December  last  (vide  Journal, 
pago  101).    In  an  able  article  on  German  ''Coinage 
Reform,"  which  has  just  been  contributed  by  Mr.  A. 
Lammers,  of  Bremen,  to  the  Preussische  Jahrb&cher,  that 
author  very  truly  states  :— "  Dor  sovereign  ist  in  alien 
fiinf  Wolttheilen  bekannt,  der  Napoleon  nur  in  Enropa," 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  "  notions,"  upon  this 
text  of  the  wider  diffusion  of  the  sovereign  than  tho 
napoleon,  will  be  workod  out  in  tho  essays  wc  may  expect 
to  see  forthcoming  next  spring  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
prize  of  60  Fredericks  d'or,  or  283J  Prussian  current 
thalors,  which  tho  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Commer- 
cial Assembly  at  Berlin  have  offered  upon  tho  question, 
"Welche  Vorbcreitungen  und  Uobergangsmassrogcln 
sind  anzurathen,  und  welche  gesetzlicheu  Vorschriften 
sind  in  Bczug  auf  die  Erfullung  bestehender  Zah- 
lungsverbindlichkcikcn  zuerlasscn,  wenn  in  einem  Lando, 
wo  auf  Basis  der  Silberwkhrung  solido  Miinzrustandc 
bestehen,  die  Einfuhrung  dor  allcinigen  Goldwabrung 
bcabsichtigt  wird."   I  extract  this  announcement  from 
the  Bremer  Handchblatt,  of  28th  December  ult,  and  it  is 


signed  by  Messrs.  Liebermann  and  Von  Sybel,  but  I 
notice,  in  an  article  by  M.  Rigaud,  in  La  France  of  20th 
December,  that  tho  preparation  of  the  programme  and 
conditions  of  the  prize  nave  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Soetbeer,  of  Hamburg,  a  high  authority  on  such 
subjects.  M.  Rigaud,  in  commenting  on  this  prize 
offered  for  this  best  essay  on  the  means  for  a  country 
like  Germany  to  adopt  in  the  transition  period  from  one 
standard  (silver)  to  another  (gold),  aptly  observes  that 
in  Germany  the  movement  in  favour  of  international 
coinago  is  more  marked  than  in  England,  but  the 
obstacles  to  it  aro  greater.  "  EUe  imprimait  naguere 
sur  sea  thalers  que  la  monnaie  ctait  la  benediction  du 
mincur  national ;  et  cllo  sait  maintenant  que  l'or  est  le 
veritablo  metal  do  la  monnaie  intcrnationale,  suivant  les 
votes  de  la  conference  de  Paris."  Many  passages  in 
Mr.  Ruggles's  report  givo  an  effectual  answer  to  those 
who  see  nothing  in  theso  monetary  conferences  but  an 
attempt  on  tho  part  of  France  to  spread  tho  system  of 
franc-reckoning.  Mr.  Ruggles,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
zealous  American  citizen,  sees  in  these  conferences  a 
chance,  if  not  for  the  world-wide,  at  least  for  the  con- 
tinent-wide (North  and  South  American  at  least)  soli- 
darity of  the  dollar.  Ho  gives,  however,  just  and  un- 
qualified praise  to  what  wo  may  term  the  cosmopolitan 
spirit,  as  well  as  tho  eminent  judgment  and  dignity  with 
which  the  meetings  of  the  conference  were  presided 
over,  and  "at  which  no  proposition  was  made  to  abandon 
the  use  in  any  way  of  the  word  dollar,  sovereign,  thaler, 
florin,  rouble,  or  any  local  denomination  of  money,  or 
in  any  way  to  substitute  tho  word  franc  for  any  or  either 
of  them."  I  propose  in  my  next  letter  to  enter  more 
fully,  from  an  English  point  of  view,  on  those  portions  of 
Mr.  Ruggles's  report  which  refer  particularly  to  the 
recommendations  of  tho  conference  in  respect  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  tho  space  at  your  com- 
mand will  admit  of  its  insertion,  I  enclose,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  present  letter,  a  paper  of  my  own,  privately 
printed  nearly  two  years  ago,  giving  tho  details  of  a 

Elan  by  which  the  British  coinage,  for  denominations 
elow  tho  sovereign,  might  easily  and  effectually  be 
decimalised  as  well  as  rendered  at  one  and  the  same  time 
international  (vide  appendix).  If  England  were  to 
resolve  to  entertain  a  proposal  to  join  tho  convention  of 
December,  1865,  in  the  way  Austria  has  done  (and  in 
writing  this  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  tho  preliminary 
convention  between  that  country  and  Franco),  it  would 
not  be  at  all  necessary  to  proceed  further  than  thoso  parte 
of  the  convention  which  relate  to  gold  coin,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  tho  sovereign  and  half-sovereign.  The  silver  token 
coins  need  not  necessarily  be  included,  although  there 
would  bo  no  inconvenience,  but  tho  contrary,  if  these  ware 
also  assimilated  by  the  adoption,  after  a  short  period  of 
notice,  of  a  thoroughly  practical  method  of  decimalising 
the  pound  sterling  into  florins  and  mils,  assimilating  tho 
new  coins  of  account  and  of  circulation,  and  preserving 
all  the  advantages  of  the  present  binary  division,  whilst 
tho  poor  would  have  the  further  benefit  of  1,000  new 
farthings  or  mils  to  the  pound,  instead  of  tho  present 
960  farthings.  Decimalisation  is,  obviously,  tho  com- 
plement of  internationalisation  in  coinage.  A  practical 
English  statesman,  who  has  held  high  office,  is  of 
opinion  that  tho  two  are  worth  attempting  together. 
They  may,  of  course,  bo  carried  out  separately,  but  I 
think  that  even  if  tho  international  plan  were  first 
entertained  as  a  question  of  tho  day,  —  pressed 
on  our  consideration  by  tho  nations  most  advanced  in 
civilization — it  is  also  expedient  and  prudent,  as  well  as 
subservient  to  tho  educational  improvement  of  this 
country,  to  prepare  a  decimal  system  for  our  adoption, 
if  not  consentaneously,  at  any  rate  a  little  later. — I  am, 
&c,  Frederick  Hkxpriks. 


Appendix. 

Oh  the  Preeent  Tuition  of  the  Deeitttal  Sytttm  of  Coinage 
in  England,  and  the  favourable  opportunity  which  tu>w 
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present*  itself  for  carrying  into  effect  a  practical  scheme 
for  Decimalizing  the  Found  below  the  Florin,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  our  Coinage  really  international. 

The  decimal  coinage  qncttlon  has  now  been  nearly  half  a  century 
before  Parliament  and  under  public  discussion.  The  Interest  at  one 
time  actively  taken  in  it  ha*  now  somewhat  waned,  but  will  not  the 
lcia  certainly  revive.  All  who  are  Interested  In  the  International 
as  well  a*  domestic  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  projected  de- 
cimalisation of  our  coins  of  circulation  and  of  account,  are  na- 
turally surprised  that,  after  so  much  debate  and  criticism  upon  the 
alleged,  but  unproved,  difficulties  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  which 
has  only  been  partially  been  put  Into  execution  by  the  coinage  of 
florins,  and  after  the  large  collection  of  evidence  from  |*rs.ons  whom 
the  Government  Invited  to  give  their  opinion*  for  and  against  the 
suggested  reform,  Ministers  should,  one  after  the  other,  hesitate  to 
take  the  required  responsibility  of  carrying  out  a  plan  so  highly 
approved  by  large  majorities  in  Parliament  ;  and  that  the  repeated 
plea  of  want  of  full  Information  should  be  urged  for  further  adjourn- 
ment of  any  positive  action  in  It.  J 

One  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  decimal  coinage  Is  reported 
as  having  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  did  uot  believe 
the  working-classes  would  adopt  the  decimal  system.    This  Is  pro- 
bably  an  entire  misapprehension,  both  of  the  intelligence  generally 
and  arithmetical  quickness  specially,  uf  our  working-classes.  If 
however,  the  meaning  be  that  the  public  should  be  entirely  quiescent 
in  the  matter  until  the  working-classes,  as  a  body.  Initiate  an  abla- 
tion for  the  alteration  of  our  coinage,  thev  may  indeed  be  destined  to 
wait  until  the  Greek  Kalends !    There  Is',  notwithstanding,  and  for- 
tunately too,  for  the  movement,  in  its  favour  a  large  section  of  the 
working-clasps  of  a  higher  grade— scientific,  comtnercial.cducatinna] 
proies,!onal— who  would  gladly  adopt  a  complete  system  for  deci- 
mal!* og  the  coinage,  if  it  can  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  not  ma- 
terially and  violently  to  disturb  the  existing  admitted  conveniences 
In  some  respects,  of  our  present  system.  H 

With  energy  enough  to  distinguish  us  pre-eminently  amongst 
nations  as  a  people  of  action,  our  want  of  adaptability  in  matters  of 
this  kind  is  alto  somewhat  notorious.  A  Minister  of  Finance  In 
Belgium  truly  sa  d  that  monetary  questions  remain  for  ever  obscure 
to  the  million  {pour  la  JouU)  in  spite  of  the  real  social  Importance 
they  possets  Foreign  statesmen,  on  such  grounds,  consider  it  a 
duty  to  lead  the  way  In  any  useful  measure  connected  with  standards 

s'1'1  ">  •>'•  "  ••••  ••»••••  ■  •«>  si  d  nlol..llu-eir.-id.itiori,rather1li:m  to  leav, 

the  waiting  public  to  take  the  responishility  of  tho  initiative. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that,  by  tho  death  of  the  Prince  Cons-  rt,  we  have 
in  England  sustained  the  loss  of  a  personage  who,  by  his  high  In- 
tluencc  and  sympathies  for  social  improvement,  would  have  ma- 
terially aided  this  very  question  of  decimal  eoliuigo  in  Its  gradual, 
but  certain,  approach  to  a  complete  system.  In  the  last  address 
made  by  the  Prince  to  a  large  puUi.  assemblage- wo  refer  to  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  International  Statistical  Conirr  ess  which 
k  " '-"ndon  I"  July,  im— hatpOkc  with  force  and  omi  basis  upon 
the  difficulties  and  Impediments  arising  from  the  different  weights 
measure*,  aud  currencies  of  Kurope,  and  at  the  same  time  (most 
wisely,  as  it  appeared  to  its)  reccommended  the  retention  of  the 
pound  as  the  lirgtst  (and  therefore  the  most  convenient)  unit,  and 

™wTl  i!!'V,ri.h  ,U.,i',"!'l,f,rt-  lhe  tlorin'  ">*rm  advantages,  partl- 
culariy  if  further  suldlvi.Ied. 

The  recent  monetary  convention  entered  Into  by  France,  Italy, 

Belgium .  . Switzerland,  Greece,  and  the  Papal  States,  and  to  which 

Atistr  a  I*  about  to  add  her  adhesion.  Is  very  deserving  of  public 

attention  In  England,  and  opens  a  means  which  tho  first  Ministry 

firmly  established  in  Parliamentary  majorities  ought  to  avail  Itself 

of ,  to  Introduce  a  measure  for  decimalising  the  lower  denominations 

or  the  coinage  Mow  the  florin.    And  the  opportunity  would  be  an 

excellent  one,  for,  at  the  same  time  (iu  the  way  already  pointed  out), 

rendering  onr  coinage  international  In  connection  with  the  countries 

which  has-e  Joined  the  convention,  and  the  other  countries  which  are 

certain,  at  no  distant  date,  to  give  In  their  adhesion  to  It. 

#•»  .L Pr,0!*"*'1'  lu  ">is  concluding  section  of  our  remarks,  to  give 

1    *,        me,,lf>r»'»<l"m  as  to  the  various  occasions  when  the  question 

has  been  considered  by  Parliament  and  Ministers,  Ac,  with  the 

result;  and  then  (a)  to  offer  a  sketch  of  a  simple  plan  to  avoid 


a  most  every  difficulty  which  has  been  ever  urged— with  any  reason- 
able fonndat  ion— against  the  entire  ami  easy  det' 


sterling  below  the  florin. 


decimalization  of  the 


(1).  Bhiki  Me*oiu*i>i.-h  or  Tits  Psru  iviwabt  asd  Prune  History 
or  tiik  Progress  or  Dkcimalizatiox  of  the  Polsd  Sterliso." 


1h24.  —  Sir  John  Wrottesley 
moves,  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  enquiry-  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  decimal  subdivision  of  tho 
pound  sterling  into  double  shil- 
lings ( i.e.,  what  were  subsequently 
called  florins)  and  into  farthings 
of  1,000  (i.e..  Into  what  arc  now 
proposed  to  be  called  mils)  instead 
of  9«U  to  the  pound. 

1M1.-The  Astronomer  Royal 
(Airy)  and 


Refill  — Motion  opposed  by  the 
Government  on  the  plea  of  in- 
convenience In  carrying  it  out. 
Advantages  of  the  plan  never- 
theless admitted.  Motion  with- 
drawn, on  the  Government  giving 
a  pledge  (carried  out  in  1836) 
that  the  currency  of  Ireland 
should  Ik-  assimilated  with  that 
of  England. 

Result.— Attention  of  the  public 
much  directed  to  the  subject. 


•  In  drawing  up  this  pretit  we  have  availed  ourselves  to  some 
extent,  as  far  as  dates  arc  concerned,  of  the  particulars  given  in  the 
Parliamentary  Report  of  the  Decimal  Commission  of  1657.  Our 
limits,  of  course,  compel  a  very  abridged  " 


scientific  men  appointed  Commis- 
sioners for  a  restoration  of  the 
standards  of  weights  and  measures 
destroyed  at  the  fire  which  burnt 
down  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
They  report  unreservedly  In 
favour  of  a  decimal  subdivision 
of  the  pound  sterling,  and  upon 
the  facility  of  Interposing  be- 
tween the  pound  and  tho  shilling 
a  new  coin  equivalent  to  two 
shillings,  to  be  called  by  a  dis- 
tinctive name,  and  of  considering 
the  farthing,  now  (lasting  as  the 
»!ath  part  of  a  pound,  as  the 
vjiisth  part  of  that  unit,  of  estab- 
lishing a  coin  of  value  equal  to 
,j|,th  part  of  the  pound,  and  of 
circulating  besides  these  principal 
members  of  a  decimal  coinage 
other  coins  of  values  bearing  a 
simple  relation  to  them,  includ- 
ing coins  of  the  same  value  as 
the  present  shilling  and  sixpence. 

1843.— A  second  commission, 
consisting  of  the  same  commis- 
sioners as  the  commission  of  tMl, 
with  a  few  additional  scientific 
men  appointed  for  the  same  pur- 


1 847.— 81  r  John  Bowrtng,  M.P., 
moves  for  an  address  to  the  Crown 
in  favour  of  the  coinage  of  silver 
pieces  of  one-tenth  and  one- 
hundredth  of  the  pound. 


1863.  March.  — The  commla- 
appolnted  in  184.1  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of 
tho  Exchequer,  strongly  urging 
the  Government  to  Issue  copper 
coins  related  to  the  millennial 
subdivision  of  the  pound  sterling, 
ami  of  the  value  of  Trj\hJth, 
T,.V.th,  and  twbsttl  of  a  pound 
(•llffering  little  from  the  farthing, 
the  h.ilf-pentiy,  and  the  penny), 
might  be  extensively  used  by  the 
public  without  present  Incon- 
venience, while  the  inscription  of 
their  values,  as  estimated  In  the 
decimal  scale,  would  afford  the 
means  of  shortly  Introducing  that 
scale  throughout  the  entire  sys- 
tem. 


1853.  April.  —  A  select  com- 
mittee appointed  to  Inquire  Into 
the  practicability  and  advantages 
or  otherwise  of  a  decimal  system 
of 


August,  IH53.— Committee  re- 
port to  House  of  Commons.  The 
pound  sterling  recommended  as 
tho  unit  of  the  new  system  of 
coinage,  "Considering  that  lhe 
pound  is  the  present  standard, 
and  therefore  associated  with  all 
our  ideas  of  money  value,  and 
that  It  Is  tho  basts  on  which  all 
our  exchange  opcratlonswlth  the 
whole  world  rest,  any  alteration 
of  It  would  lead  to  infinite  com- 
plication and  embarrassment  in 
our  commercial  dealing* ;  in 
addition  to  which  its  retention 
would  afford  the  means  of  Intro- 
•hieing  the  decimal  system  nith 
the  minimum  of  change."  The 
Committee"  having  well  weighed 
the  comparative  merits  of  the 
existing  system  of  colnnge  and 
the  decimal  system,  and  the 
obstacles  which  must  necessarily 
be  met  with  in  passing  from  one 
to  the  other,  desire  to  repeat  their 
decided  opinion  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem, and  to  record  their  convic- 
tion that  the  obstacles  referred  to 
arc  not  of  a  nature  to  create  any 
doubt  of  the  expediency  of  lntro- 


Renill.— This  commission  pro- 
posed that  the  recommendations 
of  tho  committee  of  imi  should 
be  carried  out.  The  Government 
took  no  steps,  anil  the  matter  re- 
mained In  abeyance  until  1847, 
when  Sir  John  Bowrtng  brought 
it  again  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Ran/it.—  The  Government  con- 
sidered that  the  first  step  In  tho 
decimal  system  should  be  to  es- 
tablish a  coin  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  a  pound.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  modem  English  florin, 
stamped  "  One. tenth  ot  a  Pound, 
the  mintage  of  which  was  imme- 
diately sanctioned. 

RtmU.  —  Mr.  Gladstone  (In 
April,  1*53)  declines,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  to  make  any 
change  with  respect  to  the  copper 
coinage,  and  declares  that  tho 
altering  the  value  of  thnso  par- 
ticular coins,  which  are  In  point 
of  fact  the  measures  of  value  and 
the  basis  of  the  Idea  of  value  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  was  ■ 
very  serious  matter  indeed,  and 
one  which  ought  not  to  be  un- 
dertaken on  any  mere  abstract 
opinions  and  considerations  with- 
out fully  ascertaining  that  tho 
ground  under  foot  was  secure, 
but  that  the  Government  would 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  Into 
the  subject, 

Ktsult .  —  Tho  twenty-five  wit- 
nesses examined  were  unanimous 
in  recommending  a  decimal  coin- 
age, and,  in  fact,  nith  one 
exception,  supported  the  pound 
and  mil  scheme. 

Rfsvlt. — In  consequence  of  tho 
rejxjrtof  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee being  unhesitatingly  In 
favour  of  an  almost  immediate 
carrying  out  of  the  details  of  the 
decimal  system  to  the  coinage 
M<>w  the  florin,  the  matter  Im- 
mediately attracted  very 
public  attention,  and  many  ' 
the  discussions  which  ensned ; 
particularly  as  rival  plana  for 
dls  utii  tug  the  ;  uua  I  as  the 
future  unit  were  zealously  put 
forward  by  their  advocates.  The 
farthing,  half-penny,  penny,  ten- 
jience,  twenty-pence,  four  shil- 
lings, eight  shillings,  crown,  ten 
shillings,  guinea,  were  all  sug- 
gests! as  better  bases  than  the 
pound  sterling  lu  a  decimal  sys- 
tem. The  penny,  half-penny, 
farthing,  and  teti-pcnny  schemes, 
were  the  best  supported  of  these 
opposition  methods,  but  all  four 
of  these  fail  by  disturbing  tho 
pound  sterling  toun  impracticable 
extent,  as  they  make  the  pound 
equal  to  XI  0s  lOd. 
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■  that  system  as  soon  as  the 
requisite  pre|iaratlnn*  shall  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  by 
means  of  enntiou*  but  decisive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

June,  1*151. —  An  association, 
called  the  Decimal  Ass  .elation, 
was  form*),  having  for  its  chler 
object  the  establishment  of  the 
decimal  system  In  coins  of  account 
and  circulation  Imscd  upon  the 
pound  otul  mil  scheme.  The 
chairman  of  this  association,  the 
late  Sir  Win.  Hewn,  M.P.,  had 
previously.  In  a  letter  dated  HiL-h- 
mond-hili,  near  Liverpool,  ]:tth 
December.  l.-5.'l,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Francis  Shawl.  President  of  the 
Liverpool  ChamlBTcit' t '  mmcrce, 
given  an  excellent  epitome  of 
the  leading  result*  of  the  scien- 
tific anil  practical  eviileneo  printed 
in  the  report  of  the  Parll  1  eentary 
Committee.  We  reprot  that  our 
*|i*ce  Is  ici-uni  ■lent  to  admit  of 
the  letter  lining  reprinted  III  full. 
Two  or  three  paragraphs  as  lo  the 
Ability  of  the  poorer  c'.as-es  to 
comprehend  the  advantage*  of 
the  system,  are  however  so  appo- 
site that  we  are  tempted  to  extract 
thorn.  "  The  Duke  of  Leinster 
«av*  us  information,  that  when 
the  Irish  c  urrericy  wax  changed 
from  13d.  Irish  to  I2d.  KtiBluli.it 
was  so  m  understood  by  the  poor, 
arid  110  difficulty  arose  with 
them."  "  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  intelligence  and  aptitude  of 
the  laUiuring  claases,  readily  to 
comprehend  and  understand  any 
change  In  the  value  of  our  coin 
and  its  advantages,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated."  '*  Dr.  Bow- 
ring*  says  that  his  Chinese  ser- 
ott,  and  a  Chl'iesc  boy  in  his 
service,  by  the  use  of  decimals, 
•  raplil  and  accurate  calcula- 
s.  He  never  knew  them  to 
a  mistake  ;  they  were  an 
over-match  for  him  in  the  use  of 
figures,  and  he  never  met  a 
Chinaman  who  had  not  these  ad- 
vantages." 

A  roost  Influential  meeting  was 
shortly  afterwards  held  at  Liver- 
pool. The  opinion  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  that  city  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  "  that  as 
the  decimal  system  of  money 
and  accounts  afford*  great  facility, 
and  is  more  clear,  simple,  and  cor- 
rect than  that  at  present  In  use 
in  this  country,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  trade 
and  commerce  that  it  should  be 
adopted," 

The  Council  of  the  Decimal 
Association,  whose  head  quarters 
•ere  in  Lon  Ion.  Included  Lord 
Stanley,  Profe-jaar  dc  Morgan, 
Mr.  Crawford,  M.P.,  the  late  Dean 
of  Ely,  and 

1  me".    The  Council 
■in 


IUutl!.—Hui  labours  of  the 
Decimal  Aosoclat  on  were  very 
successful  ill  securing  favour  from 
the  mei'cuutile  and  scientific  com- 
■nullities  for  the  immediate  intro- 
duction of  the  pound  and  mil 
scheme.  But,  although  they 
waited,  with  very  iutluential 
deputations,  on  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
anil  on  the  Premier  ( Lord  Pal- 
merston),  tliey  obtained  but 
■  -.in •  •,  -  m pat  In  from  I V  in.  ..ml 
but  little  more  from  the  It  ■ardof 
Trade.  The  followiug  extract* 
from  Mr.  Gl*d_stonu's  remarks  In 
reply  to  one  of  these  deputations 
will  show  the  di«p  sition  of  min- 
isters t -  adjourn  the  matter  in- 
definitely. The  right  h  111.  gen- 
tleman remarked— "  It  Is  true 
that  those  )>eopie  who  liave studied 
and  puid  attention  to  the  question 
of  a  decimal  coinage  are  unani- 
mous in  recommending  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  advantages  it 
possesses  over  all  other  systems. 
Now  the  people  who  hare  so 
studied  the  question  are  gentle- 
men who  have  been  more  or  less 
actively  engaged  In  commercial 
pursuits;  but  the  public  at  large 
do  not  seem  to  lie  acquainted 
with  It.  It  Is,  as  you  are  aware, 
the  enormous  masses  of  the  com- 
munity w  ho  have  immense  busi- 
ness to  transact  that  must  guide 
the  Government  in  the  matter. 
They  arc  attached  to  the  present 
arrangemeut  of  the  currency,  as 
it  admi's  of  the  different  systems 
of  divisors,  and  is  the  basis  of  ail 
their  notions  of  value." 

«'  it  has  also  many  facilities  of 
division  which  you  must  lose  if 
you  abandon  It.  It  is  Impossible 
for  you  not  to  be  struck  with 
this -an  advantage  which  takes 
its  origin  from  the  numlirr  of 
factors  which  a  combination  of 
the  decimal  with  the  duodecimals 
girc  rife  to.  With  the  Govern- 
ment it  is  impossible  not  to  be  so 
struck. t  AiTDin,  >t  is  so  wound 
up  with  the  habits  of  the  |«ople 
that  it  would  not  lie  advisable  to 
have  recourse  to  any  change  in  it, 
unless  we  had  clear  evidence  that 
it  was  one  the  |>eople  themselves 
required  and  understood.  .  .  . 
I  frankly  own  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  that  you  can  get  rid 
of  the  penny.  .  .  I  would  only 
ask  you,  are  the  people  prepared 
for  the  change  J  All  I  can  *ay  is, 
that  1  cannot  take  any  decisive 
step  until  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
subject  has  lieen  thoroughly 
sifted,  ami  is  well  understood  by 
the  public." 


•  Now  Sir  John  Tlowrlng— this  cent lemnn  has  most  consistently 
and  ably  advocated  the  decimal  system  in  his  work  on  the  subject,  as 
well  as  In  Parliament,  and  at  many  meeting*  nf  scicntllic  Indies. 
His  unwearied  exertions  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  public.  The 
same  mav  be  said  as  to  Professor  de  Morgan  and  the  late  Sir  W. 
Brown,  M.P. 

♦  There  is  nothing  very  novel  In  this  to  strike  ar.v  one.  All  the 
nations,  except  Great  Britain,  which  In  ancient  day's  had  vigesimal 
and  duodecimal  notation  in  their  currency  of  account  have  since 
given  it  up.  Cuthbert  Tons! all.  then  Bishop  elect  of  London, 
|>rinted,  In  1522,  his  learned  and  elegant  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in 
which  he  remarked  upon  the  widely -spread  custom  of  keeping  accounts 
in  twenties  and  twelves  a*  subdivisions  of  the  nominal  pound  and 
shilling.  We  quote  from  page  272  or  the  Paris  edition  of  1829  of  the 
Bishop's  "  Ars  snpputandl.  "  Nunc  artate  nostra  apud  singula*  pent 
nationes  anrel  pro  regum  aut  principiiim  arMtrlo  varlum  habent  p re- 
ctum;  sic  librae,  sic  s„|jji,  ut  nunc  sunt  vocahula  ;  magnam  pro 
regionlbu*  dlrersltatem  habent.  Ccternm  lllud  minim  vedetur; 
quomodo  in  tanta  llbrarum  et  snlldorum  swtlmatlonis  differentia.  Pro 
•no  enjusque  region!*  more,  mult*  tamen  natlonls  consentlunt ;  ut 

voce  tit.  quod  denatiolos  Juodccim  Volga  re* 


tributinginany  thousands  of  patu- 
phlcts  on  the  decimal  question, 
and  in  stimulating  the  scientific 
societies  of  London  to  receive 
papers  and  encourage  discussion 
on  the  advantages  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  decimal  coinage  from 
the  florin  downward. 

June.  Is55.-The  late  SirWil- 
Ham  Brown  moved  three  resolu- 
tion* in  the  House  01  Commons:  — 

1.  *'  That  iu  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  initiation  of  the  deci- 
mal system  by  the  issue  of  the 
florin  has  Iwcfl  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory. 

2.  "  That  n  further  extension 
of  the  system  will  be  of  public 
advantage. 

3.  "  That  an  humhlcaddrcss  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  she  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  complete  the  dclmal 
scale,  with  the  |Kiuud  ami  florin, 
as  suggested  by  two  commissions 
and  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  authorising  the 
issue  of  silver  coins  to  represent 
the  value  of  the  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  pound,  ami  copi>er  coins 
to  represent  the  one-thousandth 
part  of  a  pound,  to  be  called  cents 
and^mllsres|<ectively,  or  to  lieur 

Majesty  may  seem  advisable." 

1*58.—  The  Decimal  Associa- 
tion Immediately  set  themselves 
to  work  to  Improve  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  obviously 
great  success  of  the  resolutions 
moved  In  the  Hon.,  of  Commons 
by  their  Chairman.  further 
interviews  took  place  with  the 
Premier  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  City  of  London  presented 
to  the  House  ot  Commons  a  most 
Influential!}'  signed  i*\ition  from 
its  chief  cillsen*  ami  their  em- 
ployes, praying  that  the  needful 
measures  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage 
and  accounts.  In  this  petition  It 
was  also  averred  that  any  other 
mode  of  decimalizing  our  cur- 
rency than  from  the  pound  down- 
ward is  altogether  impracticable 
—that  the  pound  constitutes  an 
English  national  fixed  idea  of 
value  and  position,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  every  existing  con- 
tract, and  every  comparison  of 
pari  revenue,  ex|>enditure  and 
price,  and  must  be  retained. 
Petitions  were  also  preiared, 
ider  the  auspice*  of  the  Decimal 
10,  for  presentation  by 


Rttuit.— The  first  of  the  resolu- 
tions proposed  l>y  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
M.P.,  was  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  r  .5 
to  36.  The  second  resolution  was 
carried  without  a  division.  The 
third  resolution  was  withdrawn. 
The  Government  still  maintained 
the  policy  i  f  more  delay  and  more 
Inquiry,  and  (as  stated  by  the 
Decimal  Coinage  Commissioners 
In  comment  lug  on  this  debate) 
nrge-l  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
make  a  rhange  whl-li  would  so 
deeply  affect  the  interests  of  the 
poorer  classes*  without  much 
more  investigation  than  had  yet 
l>een  given  to  It,  and  gave  an 
assurance,  that  th»  subject  should 
receive  the  OMMt  careful  consider- 
ation posslble.f 


Rftvit. — A  Royal  Commission, 
consisting  of  the  late  Lord  Mont- 
eagle.  Lord  Overstone,  and  Mr. 
J.  O.  Hubbard,  M  P.,  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  1st  November, 
1-66,  for  considering  how  far  It 
may  be  practicable  ami  advisable 
to  Introduce  the  principle  of 
decimal  division  into  the  coinage 
of  the  United  Kingdom.; 

These  Commissioner*  there- 
upon applied  themselves  to  the 
task  of  collecting  fresh  evidence 
from  witnesses,  and  to  the  pre- 
|«rallon  of  a  series  of  questions 
addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters or  Consular  officers  in 
foreign  countries  where  a  decimal 
coinage  had  been  Introduced,  with 
the  view  of  collecting  Information 
on  the  previous  state  of  the  coin- 
age, the  reasons  which  ltd  to  the 


age,  the 
been  found  to  attend  the  change, 
the  extent  to  which  the  decimal 
coinage  had  been  brought  Into 
practical  use,  and  the  result  how 
far  satisfactory  or  otherwise. 
A  preliminary  report  was  made 


in  April,  IS57,  by  the  three  Com- 
missioners, and  a  final  report  two 
r,in  April,  1MB,  by  two 


•  it  is  truly  amusing  to  not*  the  cuckoo-cry  (so  oft  repeated  in 
this  decimal  question)  of  the  difficulties  which  the  poorer  (!)  classes 
will  have  to  comprehend  that  the  round  sterling  will  In  future  divide 
decimally  into  l,uoo  mils  or  new  farthings  instead  of  the  present  960 
farthings,  and  that  the  t  mil  or  new  penny-piece  will  In  future  be  as 
useful  to  them  as  the  dceply-to-be-regrctted,  ncver-to-hc-forgotten, 
present  or  old  (senny  of  4  farthings.  The  fact  Is  that  Ministers  hare 
hitherto  been  always  anxious  to  shift  the  burden  ami  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  the  change  on  the  shoulders  of  some  future  mlulstry. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  rather  upset  his  argument  (In  the  remarks  by 
him  we  have  above  quoted)  when  he  separated  the  unanimity  of  the 
commercial  and  studious  people,  who  approved  the  decimal  plan, 
from  (he  "enormous  masses  of  the  community  who  have  immense 
business  to  transact,  and  who  are  to  bo  the  Government  guides  In  the 
matter."  The  poorer  classes  arc  of  course  the  masses,  but  where  Is 
their  immense  business  to  suffer  from  the  change  ? 

t  This  kind  of  assurance  has  been  the  courteous  but  really-  unsym 
pathetic  reply  of  Ministers  lo  all  the  deputations  on  the  subject  at 
which  the  writer  lias  been  present.   Anvthlng  of  the  kind  Is  sure  to 
be  looked  ui>on  in  Ministerial  balls  as  a  crotchet,  until  it  become*  a 
success. 

J  This  reference  to  consider  the  practicability  and  advisability  of 
introducing  the  principle  of  decimal  division  into  the  coinage,  Is,  to 
our  mind,  quite  Inexplicable.  If  literally  construct,  It  shows  entire 
forgelfulnesa  ot  the  introduction  of  the  principle,  avowedly  and  dis- 
tinctly, nine  year*  before,  whon,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Crown 
and  Parliament,  the  florin,  or  tenth  of  the  pound,  was  authorised. 
The  seven  million  florin  pieces  which  had  been  coined  from  WS  to 
1*66,  were  so  many  material  protest*  to  the  inaccuracy  of  tho  1 
of  this  r— 
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schoolmasters;  and  teacher*,  and  of  the  Commissioners.  Lord  Over- 
by  operatives,  setting  forth  the  stone  and  Mr  Hubbard,  the  Chalr- 
educatlonal  advantages  of  the  man  of  th  •  Commission  (the  late 
proposed  change.  LopI  Montcaglc)  having  resigned 

(period. 


The  final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  dated  5th  April, 
1«59,  Include*  twelve  resolutions,  nearly  nil  of  a  most  discouraging 
character,  and  adapted  to  aid  any  present  or  future  minister  who 
may  desire  to  postpone  the  further  decimalization  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling, during  at  least  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation. 

Muring  tii  '  nearly  nine  yean  which  have  passed  since  April, 
1&59,  when  the  lte|iort  of  the  Commissioners  was  tuade,  the  "rest 
and  l>e  thankful  tone"  of  Its  resolutions  appears  to  have  been 
sufficiently  powerful  to  deaden  any  further  active  agitation  for  a 
decimalization  of  the  pound  from  the  florin  downward.  Of  the 
twelve  resolutions  of  the  two  Royal  Commissioner!  there  are  only 
two  which  are  really  well-founded.  The  remaining  ten  are  mistaken 
conclusions,  drawn  from  Imperfect  premises.  The  two  In  which  we 
concur  are,  No.  5,  affirming  that  the  pound  and  mil  schem  •  is  the 
only  form  in  which  th'.'ro  would  be  reasonable  probability  of 
sufficient  support  to  introduce  the  decimal  principle  further  into  our 


coinage,  and  No.  7,  which  point*  out  the  superiority  of  the  present 
system  of  coinage  for  Uie  reckonings  of  the  shop  and  market,  in  ita 
more  convenient  divisibility  of  the  factors  4,  12,  anil  20,  as  comttared 


4.  12,  and  20.  as  compared 
division  by  2,  that  is,  for 


with  10,  and  the  facility  for  a 
repeated  halving. 

We  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  the  Committee 
which  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  August,  1*53,  and  re- 
commended the  withdrawal  of  the  half-crown,  the  three-penny  and 
four-penny  pieces,  and  the  introduction  of  copper  coins  Of  one,  two, 
and  five  mils,  and  of  silver  coins  of  ten  ai.d  twenty  mils,  might  have 
made  a  better  choice  as  regards  some  of  the  new  coins  to  be  intro- 
duced.* Their  proposition  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  shilling 
as  50  mils,  and  of  the  slxi>euoe  as  26  mils  exactly,  has  been 
popularized  into  an  indispeusaiile  jart  of  the  decimal  scheme.  This 
policy  of  conciliation  by  promising  to  retain  all  our  present  silver 
coins  so  far  down  as  the  slx|ience  inclusive,  has  indeed  been  a  policy 
of  weakness,  as  it  has  opened  up  a  way  of  attack  by  the  enemies  ol 
the  whole  scheme. 

The  cardinal  principle  that  should  bo  strictly  adhere,!  to  In  all 
coins  of  circulation,  of  a  low  enough  denomination  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  daily,  nay  momently,  life  of  the  whole  community,  as,  for 
example,  is  the  case  with  the  shilling  and  its  subdivisions,  consists 
in  sach  coin*  being  arranged  according  to  a  scale  that  shall  admit  of 
the  following  conditions:  -  (1)  Of  change  being  given  wholly  in 
cither  of  two  denominations  of 'the  lower  sort,  so  as  not  to  require 
absolutely  any  mixing  up  of  various  sort*  of  lesser  coins;  and  (2) 
Of  change  l«  ing  given  by  binary  steps,  i  t.,  susceptible  of  successive 
division  by  2,  which  hi  an  advantage  pre-eminently  attaching  to  our 
existing  system  of  coinage. 

Such  a  principle  would  lie  entirely  lost  In  the  practical  working  of 
the  present  shilling  and  sixpence,  In  connection  with  the  proposed 
coinage  of  the  lower  denominations  of  10  and  20  mils  in  silver,  and 
1,  2,  and  5  mils  In  copper.  Change  for  say  a  shilling,  or  50  mils.  Is 
required.  If  given  in  2-mil  pieces  It  requires  25  of  them,  a  most 
Inconveniently  large  number  to  count,  and  leading  to  loss  of  time  In 
the  innumerable  small  transactions  of  dully  life.  In  fact,  giving 
change  fora  shilling  would  always  require,  as  at  present,  the  giver  of 
change  to  offer  one  coin  of  the  next  denomination  (the  sixpence)  in  '• 
silver,  and  the  remainder  iu  copper  pieces  of  the  smallest  possible 
number.  In  perfect  coinage  this  change  consists  in  mixed  average 
number  (9)  of  penny  and  halfpenny  pieces.  Thus  It  is  obvious  that 
change  for  six|>ence  in  cop|>crt  Is  Involved  In  every  normal  change 
of  shillings  as  well  as  sixpences.  Hero,  with  1,  2," or  5-mil  pieces, 
there  will  be  a  complete  break  down.  Change  In  1-mil  pieces,  or 
new  farthings,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  In  2-mil  pieces,  or  new  half- 
pence, it  would  be  Impossible,  as  2  X  12  a  21,  or  1  mil  wanting.  In 
6-inll  pfoen  It  is  easy,  as  5  X  5  —  25. 

liut  whilst  this  one  way  of  giving  change  is  the  only  way  which 
would  be  practicable.  It  Is  fraught  with  Intolerable  inconvenience. 
In  the  first  place,  the  change  can  neither  be  halved  nor  quartered  at 
all,  although  the  same  value;  the  sixpence  now  can  l>e,  by  recourse 
to  only  one  denomination  of  lesser  coin  for  the  halving,  or  one  or 
two  denominations  for  the  quartering,  in  the  second  place,  wliat  Is, 
If  possible,  a  more  embarrassing  result,  would  arise.  The  6-uiil 
piece  is  the  most  inconvenient  and  impracticable  copper  coin  that 
could  possibly  have  been  devised  for  change,  as  It  would  t»o  Im- 
possible to  halve  or  quarter  It,  or  to  spilt  it  up  at  all  Into  any 
fractions  except  fifths,  made  up  oither  by  6  small  1-mil  pieces,  or 
else  by  two  2-mll  pieces  and  one  1-mll  piece. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  5-mil  pieces  of  new  coinage, 
and  4,  2,  and  1-mil  pieces  (to  which  last  three,  the  pence,  half|>encc, 
and  farthings  now  current  might  be  declared  equal),  would  answer 
well  as  simultaneously  circulating  coins.  This  would  indeed  be  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,  as  It  would  much  augment  the  complications 
and  mistakes  In  giving  change,  besides  introducing  two  coins  nearly 

•  No  crowns,  half-crowns,  or  fourpenuy  pieces  have  been  coined 
recently,  the  Intention  being  to  gradually  let  them  disappear  from  the 
circulation.  The  crown  Is  manifestly  far  too  big  for  modern  purses. 
The  half-crown,  however,  has  its  friends  and  special  uses,  and.  If  the 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  coins  were  not  an  objection,  might 
very  well  have  bc«n  continued  with  the  florin  in  the  new  coinage.  As 
the  eighth  of  a  pound  it  falls  in  conveniently  not  only  with  the 
duodecimal,  but  with  the  decimal  scale  also. 

t  We  retain  the  conventional  term  copper  for  our  new  bronze 
coinage.    This  truism  to  our  English  readers  ia  only  a 
planatlon  to  our  foreign  readers. 


alike  in  value.  A  metallic  currency  should.  In  its  various  denomina- 
tions, be  always  readily  dislingutsliablr,  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the 
daytime,  by  the  seme  of  touch.  Tins  alone  would  be  a  fatal  objection 
to  4  and  5-mil  pieces  iu  the  same  circulation,  and  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  two  on  the  score  of  convenience,  wo  hold  that  also  to  be  a 
mistake.  For  example,  If  at  present  a  '-penny  farthing"  (1H-)  »» 
made  up  of  2  coin*,  what  hardship  would  there  be  In  the  [ayiuent  of 
5  mils,  also  requiring  two  coins,  a  4  and  a  1-mll  piece. 

We  may  now  ask,  is  no  scheme  possible,  which,  whilst  It  shall 
preserve  intact  the  vast  superiority  of  the  pound  and  mil  over  every 
other  plan  that  has  yet  been  recommended,  will,  at  the  same  time, 
secure  the  chief  liencfits  of  the  binary  division  and  subdivision  of* 
coins  to  which  this  country  U  accustomed  ?  Our  answer  to  this  Is, 
that  we  fully  hellevo  such  a  scheme  possible,  aud  that  Its  prompt 
adoption  la  both  expedient  and  politic. 

In  our  explanations  we  shall  have  to  travel  a  little  over  the  same 
ground  across  which  our  remarks  have  led  us,  namely,  to  enlarge, 
by  way  of  more  adequate  Illustration,  on  what,  since  Uic  publication 
of  the  report  of  the  two  Royal  Commissioners,  has  gradually  to  a 
great  extent  indoctrinated  itself  into  the  public  mind,  as  to  the  great 
advantage  In  the  small  transactions  of  every -day  life,  of  having  c  .Ins 
divisible  like  the  shilling,  sixpence,  and  penny,  by  4,  3,  and  2  suc- 
cessive halvings  respectively.  Instead  of  having  coin  like  the  franc, 
half-franc,  and  two  sous,  divisible  only  by  two  halvings  and  on* 
halving  respectively. 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  that,  in  the  minute,  ever-recurring 
wants  of  life,  It  is  most  im|>orUnt  that  we  should  have  as  many 
factors  and  divisors  as  posaililu  of  the  small  coins  of  circulation.  On 
this  groundwork  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  sets  out  with  an  Imme- 
diate advantgo  to  the  poorer  classes,  in  securing  to  them  a  one- 
thousandth  Instead  of  a  one  nine  hundred  and  sixtieth  division  of  the 
pound,  a  fiftieth  Instead  nf  a  forty-eighth  division  of  the  florin,  and 
so  ou  with  the  lower  denominations  of  coin.  So  far  well,  but  directly 
we  come  to  dealings  with  50  mils  and  25  mils  (the  new  names  for  the 
worth  of  the  present  shilling  aud  sixpence),  we  have  reason  for  sur- 
prise at  their  retention  as  coins  of  circulation,  having  been  hitherto 
recommended  by  the  advocates,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  of  the 
pound  and  mil  scheme.  It  has  already  been  explained,  that  to  give 
change  lor  a  shilling  or  sixpouce  in  mils,  would  occasion  Intolerable 
difficulties  and  loss  of  time.  It  Is  equally  plain  that  halving  and 
quartering  of  50  and  25  mils  is  also  Impossible,  so  far  as  coins  of 
circulation  are  concerned. 

Why  then  retain  the  shilling  or  the  sixpence  as  coins  of  circulation, 
when,  as  Is  well  known,  they  would  not  be  coins  of  account  in  the 
complete  decimal  system,  the  steps  in  which  arc  exclusively  reserved 
to  the  l-ioooth,  l-iooth.  and  1-lothofa  pound  sterling— lu  other 
worts,  to  tho  mil,  cent,  aud  florin  f 

Our  answer  to  such  a  question  would  most  unhesitatingly  be,  that 
the  shilling  and  the  sixpence  should  be  abolished  as  coins  of  circula- 
tion In  the  decimal  system,  because  something  better  could  l«e  sub- 
stituted for  them,  and  that  tho  only  properly  constituted  coins  of 
circulation  that  should  In  future  be  struck  at  tho  Mint  are  : — 


Sovereign 
Half-sovereign 


Florin   

40-mil  piece   

20-mil  piece    - 

10- ui  11  piece  (cent) 


Oolo. 
equal  1,000  mils 


(to  be  to  marked) 


Bilv 
100  mils,  or 


10 


•i 


ilj* 


Copptft  ( Bronze). 

4-nill  piece  equal      4  rails,  or   ,  j  .i-  m 

2-mll  piece    „        2      ■       xs«*  »• 

1-mll  piece   „         1      m      ritt&  n 

Of  course  it  would  take  a  few  years  for  the  new  coinage  to  be 
struck  at  the  Mint,  and  In  the  meanwhile  there  could  be  uo  objecUou, 
as  a  temporary  measure,  to  the  shilling  aud  sixpence  circulating. 

Tho  40-mll  silver  piece  would  be  exactly  equal  to  4Sths  of  tho 
present  shilling,  and,  as  it  could  be  evenly  divided,  without  fractions, 
by  the  factors  2,  4,  6,  R,  and  10,  it  would  be  more  convenient  than 
the  present  shilling  which  can  be  evenly  divided  without  fractions 
by  one  factor  lo>»»,  viz. :  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  or,  with  fractions,  by  «. 

The  20-mll  silver  phce  would  be  exactly  equal  to  4-5ths  or  the 
present  sixpence,  and,  as  It  Is  evenly  divlslhle,  without  fractions,  by 
2  4  5,  and  10,  it  would  be  more  convenient  than  the  present  sixpence, 
divisible  evenly  by  2  and  3  only,  nr.  with  fractions,  by  4  and  h. 

The  10-inll  silver  piece  would  lie  equal  to  2Jd-  »"d  :t-5ths  or  a 
farthing,  of  present  coinage,  or  a  fraction  under  2Jd.    It  would  also 

"  shilling 

*i 
m- 

lttee,  *c.  Is  of  the  utmost  impirtanco  In  completing  the  decimal 
system,  as  It  would  be  both  a  coin  of  circulation  and  a  coin  ot  ac- 
count It  l«  not,  however,  a  coin  capable  of  being  converted  con- 
veniently Into  smaller  change,  except  as  five  2-mll  pieces  and  its 
division  Into  two  parts  require,  the  use  of  the  single  n. »  ««n  tslUi 
the  4-mil,  Just  as  the  lhree,»enny-piece.  our  smallest  siher ^  win  at 
present,  requires  the  halfpenny  as  well  as  the  penny.  Bu  this  Is 
not  of  much  moment,  as  the  smallest  coin  of  circulation  in  silver 
is  mostly  used  in  dividing  the  larger  silver  coins,  and  so  small  a  coin 
as  ten  mils  Is,  like  tho  threepenny-piece,  vastly  less  used  than  the 

copper  pieces  by  the  poor.   .  -  .,_„,. 

We  suggest  the  above  descrlVd  scries  of  sliver  coins  of  circula- 
tion, aVlme  which  presents  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  all  the 
ail  vantages  or  divis.bllity  that  dUlluguuvh  the  |«wl«7rt(  ^ 

t^SJ^^T^^^^S^^X  deem  a 


be  equal  to  exactly  l-10th  of  the  present  florin  or  two  shllllni 
niece,  or  1  5th  of  the  present  shilling.  The  coinage  of  Oils  BUM 
to  be  called  a  cent,  as  recommended  by  the  Parliamentary  Com 


with 
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consistent  effect  In  a  dccim.il  coinage,  than  l«  olrtalncd  by  coins 
equal  to  12,  6,  and  3  pence,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  In  changing 
a  perfect  shilling  or  two  Bix|H-ncM  Into  the  new  denominations  of 
coin  as  thev  fret  into  circulation  from  the  Mint.  Thm,  severat  n.m- 
.of  I 


'  smaller  silver  coin  will  make  a  shilling;  f.»r  example, 
five  of  the  10-mlt  piece,  or  two  of  the  20- mi  I  piece*,  w  ith  one  of  the 
10-mil  pieces;  oroneof  the  4<»-naH  plc>esand  one  of  the  10-rnll  pieces. 
The  change  of  a  single  sixpence  is,  however,  more  complicated,  as 
copper  equal  to  live  mils  mn-t  be  added  to  the  two  10-mil  or  the 
30-mll  piece*.  But,  It  must  lie  recollect**!,  that  the  Cordlai  knot 
could  herelio  most  readily  cut  by  the  sixpenny  pieces  being  the  first 
called-in  coin  hy  the  Mint,  as  the  current  sfxpeitoei  are  worn  so  thin 
a<  to  l>e  discreditable  to  our  present  silver  currency,  the  greater  part 
of  which  will  soon  require  to  be  melted  and  revdned. 

Having  thus  complete"!  our  explanations  a*  to  the  silver  money,  there 
remains  little  to  he  said  as  to  tin  declmil  copper  (bronze)  coinage. 
The  4,  2,  and  1-mil  pieces,  it  .the  l-250th,  l-ft00th,  and  1-lOOO'h  of  a 
pound,  will  compare  most  beneficially,  as  retrards  the  |>.Kir,  with  one 
present  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing,  the  1  ".'loth,  i.4wMh  and 
l-960th  of  a  pond.  Their  equal  divisibility  hy  two  and  by  four, 
and  the  fact  that  the  lesser  value  (by  4  per  cent.)  of  the  new  pro- 
posed, as  compared  with  the  pn-«—it  copper  coins,  will  often  be  a 
savins;  ami  a  pain  to  the  thrifty  and  the  needy,  ought  to  commend 
the  scheme  to  the  notice  of  philanthropists  and  statesman.  As  to 
difficulties  about  tolls  ami  penny  (Mistakes,  ami  railway  ruileajje, 
they  can  all  be  pot  over  by  fair  adjustment  and  concessions.  We  will 
not  libel  the  intelligence  of  the  poor  hy  asserting  that  they  will  have 
any  difficulty  In  comprehending  how  to  count  in  null,  or  new 
farthings,  Instead  of  In  shillings  and  pence.  The  Impediments 
to  the  scheme  lielng  popular  would  entirely  vanish  If  till  friends 
of  decimalization  of  our  coinage,  and,  through  that,  of  our 
weights  and  measures,  could  lie  Induced  to  unite  In  supporting 
the  scheme,  of  which  an  outline  has  now  been  imperfectly  sketched. 
We  entreat  them  to  abandon  at  the  outset  the  notion  of  coining  a 
8-  mil  piece.    It  has  no  more  and  no  less  consistency  with  tho  decimal 


system  than  the  4 -mil  piece,  ami  we  contend  we  have  fultv  proved 
the  surpassing  advantages  of  the  4-mil  pl.ee,  and  its  sulxlivisions  of 
2  mils  and  1  mil. 

We  would  earnestly  hope  that  the  decimalization  of  our  coinage 
in  Oreat  Britain  and  all  her  colonies  may.  In  the  cause  of  education 
and  of  progress  generally,  be  promptly  carried  out  as  a  national 
measure,  separately  considered ;  il  can  at  the  same  time  l>e  made  an 
international  measure.  In  concert  with  France  and  other  countries,  by 
joining  lh«'  Convention  of  December,  1  *isr..  In  the  same  way  as 
Austria  proposes  doing.  By  this  means  the  sovereign  would  become 
exactly  equal  to  25  francs,  the  half-sovereign  to  12  50  francs,  the  florin 
to  31  francs,  the  40  mil -piece  to  1  franc,  the  20-mll  piece  to  50  centimes 
or  J  franc,  the  10-mll  piece  to 25  centimes  or  |  franc,  the  4-mil  piece 
to  10  centimes  or  2  sous,  and  the  2- mil  piece  to  5  centimes  or  1  sou. 

  F.  H. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Mr.  John  West  lake, 

nge  of  Nation 


On 


..R.  Geographical.  S|. 
Social  Science  Association,  «, 
Naturalisation  and  Expatriation,  or  a  change 
allty." 

..Medical  and  Chlrurgieal,  8}. 

Cirll  Engineers,  8.  Inaugural  Address  of  Mr.  Chas.  Ilntton 
Gregory,  president ;  and,  time  permitting,  renewed  Dis- 
cussion upon  tho  papers  on  "  The  Victoria  Bridge,"  and 
on  "  New  Railway  at  Itattersea,  4c." 

Photographic,  R. 

Anthropological,  4.    Annual  Meeting. 

..Society  of  Arts,  ».    Mr.  Wm.  Kiddle,  "On  the  Details  of  a 
Plan  for  the  Distribution  of  Food  at  the  Homes  of  the 
People." 
Meteorological,  7. 
London  Inst.,  6}. 
..Royal,  84. 
Antiquaries,  k». 

Llnnaan,  8.  1.  Dr.  Hooker,  •'  On  Abnormal  Cocoa-nnt»." 
2.  Dr.  Dickie,  "On  Mosses  from  the  Shores  of  Davis" 
Straits."   3.  Mr.  Edward,  •>  On  Conehia  MtardHi." 

Zoological,  4. 

Chemical,  *.   Dr.  Frankland,  "  Ou  Water  Analysis." 
Numismatic,  7. 


R.  Society  Club.  6. 
P»l  Royal  Inst-,  8.    Professor  Tyndall,  "  On  Faraday  as  a  Dis- 
coverer." 

R.  Cnltcd  Service  Inst.,  3.    Captain  Edward  A.  Sloanc, 
'  Utilisation  of  the  Soldiers'  unemployed  Time,  with  a 
<-"t  of  Government  Aid." 


PaUnts. 


I  Of  PatenU-  Journal,  January  3. 
Grists  or  Provisional  Protectiox. 


Belts,  couplings  for  drlving-36S0-W.  H.  Chase,  jun. 
Blind  cords,  Ac,  Instruments  for  Joining— 321$  -U.  P. 
Bread,  Ac,  aerated -3573- W.  Hnsktsson,  jun. 


(Jnnnon,  Ac— 3642— C.  W.  Lancaster. 
Capstans— 3595— J.  Patterson. 
Cartridge  cases -363*-E.  and  A.  Ludlow. 


Cloth,  brattice-3551  —J.  H.  KlrtS  . 
Drains,  machines  for  making— 3583-"T.  V.  Mackintosh*. 
Engines,  rotary— 361S—S.  Salter. 
Engines,  Ac,  elastic  packings  for  the  i 
Frames,  Ac,  doubling -3631— W.  Hurst  artf  J.  H. 
Furnaces— 1565 -O.  Mollingwortli. 
Furnaces -359 1— J.  Hall. 
Grain,  cleaning,  Ac— 3632— J.  Hadley. 
Gunpowder  magazines,  Ac— 2999— E.  M.  Palliser. 
Hosiery  machines.  Ac— 3567— E.  and  A.  Tatham. 
Lace -270i5 -J.  Kirk  an  I  J.  Kirk,  Jun. 
Lamps,  safety— 3640— J.  Rowe. 
Looms-3547-W.  M -llwralth  and  J.  1 
Looms   3449— A.  Bullough. 
Looms— 3644— R.  Crawshaw. 

Malt  for  brewing,  treating  the  solution  of  —3359  — E.  ; 
Metal  breaker,  self-acting— 3555— F.  Berry. 
Meters,  linul  1-35H7— E.  M.  Du  Boys. 
Moulding  ap|>aratus— 35*5— W.  Simons  and  A.  Carralchael. 
Musical  boxes  -3603-O.  A.  Hehert. 
Pipes,  tinned  leaden -3591— W.  E.  Newton. 
Porcelain  and  pottery— 3577—  W.  H.  Kerr. 
Portmanteaus,  Ac— 363s — I.  Pick. 

Potash  and  soda,  bicarbonate  of— 35S1 — W.  Huskisson,  jun. 
Ships'  propellers— 35*9— F.  L.  and  C.  L.  Hancock. 
Shuttles  and  bobbins  -3557 — J.  Sharpies  and  J.  Schofield. 
Soda  and  potassa  —3559 — J .  Harg  reaves. 
Stone,  dressing— 3671 — J.,  J.,  and  J.  Booth. 
Studs,  solitaires,  Ac— 3569— L.  A.  W.  Lund. 
Surfaces,  reducing  the  friction  of  revolving,  Ac- 
Surgical  appendages— 3561— T.  Pcbardy. 
Tapes,  Ac,  retaining  the  ooter  ends  of' 
Tobacco  pipes— 3646— H.  F.  Bengough. 
Tabes,  Ac,  for  raising  water,  staking— 3572— J.  E.  A.  Owvnne. 
l'mhrellas-3575-J.  M.  Shackleton. 

Water  from  constant  snpply  pipes,  controlling  the  draught  of-3563 

— E.  H.  Bentall. 
Wearing  apparol-3471— S.  Goldstein. 

Ixvkxtwx  wrrn  Complete  SPBCincATiox  Filed. 
Hemp,  Ac,  drawing  and  spinning— 3712-J.  Novlkow. 

Patxsts  Sealed. 

1956.  P.  F.  Trancliat. 
1966.  E.  O.  Greening  and  J.  At- 
kinson. 


2015.  W.  S.  Andrews. 

2016.  W.  8.  Andrews. 


1353. 

2000. 
2001. 

201 8. 
2019. 
2020. 
2021. 
2022. 
2023. 

2033. 


Patexts  ox 

3244.  E.  Pierce. 
19.  E.  Klerby. 
65.  J.  Welsh. 
202.  B.  King. 
21.  D  Vcrlcchlo. 
26.  O.  Kent. 

P.ATEXT8  OX  WHICH 

63.  W.  Taylor. 


2062.  W.  Druryaml  C.  Westrup. 
2091.  T.  W.  Rlddell-  Webster. 
2133.  H.  Lea. 
227  i.  F.  Ryland. 
2747.  B.  Dobson  A  R.  Halllwoll. 


Patents  Sealed. 


J.  .Johnson,  E.  Shinn,  and 
O.  Ragg. 

M.  P.  W.  Boul'on. 

N.  Clayton  and  J.  Shuttle- 
worth. 

J.  E.  Whiting. 

J.  S.  Hood. 

D.  and  J.  Collingc. 

H.  B.  Fox  and  J.  T.  Hall. 

F.  Holmes. 

J.  N-  Paxman  and  H.  M. 

Davcy. 
J.  S.   Henderson  and  J. 


2031, 
2035, 
2046. 
2049. 
2051. 
2054. 
2057. 
205  S. 


2071. 
2164. 
3227. 


J.  H.  Johnson. 
J.  H  Johnson. 
J.  Hargreaves. 

G.  Sinclair. 

J.  It  Johnson. 

D.  M.  Henderson. 
J.  Laing. 

E.  B.  Bigelow. 
J.  Walker. 

H.  Duke. 

J.  L.  Norton. 
T.  Jones. 
J.  Coomb*. 


Stamp  Dtrrr  or  £50  has  he  ex  pud. 
27.  N.  Thompson. 
3b.  G.  A.  Duchholtz. 
62.  E.  Tyer. 
34.  J.  Skelton. 
233.  J.  E.  Maasey. 


Sta.mp  Dtrrr  or  £100  has  bi 
|  122.  H.  Sagar. 


Paid. 


gegisterti)  Resigns. 

4912—  December  12-Ferrule  for  umbrellas  and  walking-sticks- 
Henry  Richd.  Cottam,  Old-street,  St.  Pancras. 

4913—  December  13— A  coat,  to  be  called  the  "travellers'  friend"— 
Lewis  and  Co  ,  Rangleigh-street,  Liverpool. 

4914—  December  14-8ulphur  fumlgator— W.  Dall,  M.D.,  40,  Oueen- 
street,  (llasgow. 

4915—  December  19— Belgravla  wristband— Foster,  Porter,  and  Co., 
47,  Wood-street,  Cheapatde. 

4916—  December  20— An  Improved  fastener  for  the  doors  of  railway 
carriage  and  other  lamps— J.  C.  Warwick,  96,  Suffolk-street,  Bir- 
mingham. 

4917—  December  30— Blind  pulley  and  cord  holder— Thos.  Pemberton 
and  Sons,  Birmingham. 

4916— December  30 -Cupboard  turn— Thos.  Pemberton  and  Sons, 
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Itmraal  of  t|jc  Societj  of  %tb. 

♦ — 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1868. 


Artisans'  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Cotmcil  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  bo  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
blisher?,  Messrs.  Boll  and  I)al«ly,  York-street, 
Covcnt-garden.  One  volume  ;  demy  Svo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  f>d.  The  volume  contains 
reports,  by  upwards  of  eighty  nrtkun.s  upon 
the  principal  industries  represented  in  the 
Exhibition,  as  well  as  special  reports  on  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  French  working 
classes. 


Ordinary  Meetings. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'clock  : — 

January  22.— "  On  the  Report*  of  the  Artisans 
selected  to  visit  tho  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1867.''  By  William  IIawbs,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

January  29. — "On  the  Climate  and  Industrial  Pros- 
pects of  tho  Colonv  of  Natal."  By  Dr.  Masv,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  and  Special  Commissioner  for  the 
Colony. 

Fkbrvauy  .5.— "On  Trade  Museums."  By.  J.  Forbes 
Watbon,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Reporter  on  the  Products  of  India. 

February  12. — "On  tho  Supply  of  Animal  Food  to 
Britain,  and  the  Means  Proposed  for  Increasing  it."  By 
Wbntwobth  LA8CBU.K8  Scott,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 


Cantor  Lectures. 

The  second  course  for  the  present  session  will 
be  "  On  Food,"  and  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
Letheby,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
College  of  the  Loudon  Hospital,  and  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  and  Food  Analyst  for  tho  City 
of  London,  as  follows  : — 

Monday,  January  20th. — Lecture  I. 
Varieties  of  Food— their  Chomical  Composition,  and 
Nutritive  Vnluo. 

Monday,  January  27th. — Lecture  II. 
Comparative  Digestibility  of  Food.*.    Functions  of 
different  Foods.  Construction  of  Dietaries. 

Monday,  Frbuuart  3rd.— Lecture  III. 
Preservation,  Preparation,  and  Culinary  Treatment  of 
Foods. 

Monday,  February  10.— Lbcture  IV. 
Adulterations  of  Food.  Conclusion. 

The  lectures  will  commence  each  evening  at 
8  o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture.  Tickets  were  forwarded  with  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal. 


Conference  on  Technical  Education. 

This  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  Society's 
Great  Room,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  next, 
January  23rd  and  24th.  The  chair  will  be  taken 
each  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  Wm,  Hawes,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Council 
propose  the  following  programme  of  the  topics 
for  discussion  at  the  meeting.  As  they  have 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Conference  will  be 
numerously  attended,  and  it  is  only  to  sit  for  two 
days,  it  is  thought  desirable  that  it  should  deal 
rather  with  general  principles  than  with  details, 
and  that  the  latter  should  be  taken  up  more  de- 
liberately by  the  committee  which  it  is  proposed 
should  be  established  : — 

1.  — Tho  necessity  for  improved  national  education  for 
the  working  classes  generally. 

Improved  primary  e  lumtion,  and  tho  measures 

nee«-*s:try  for  s  -curing  the  same. 
(?>.) — Additional  faeiliti' s  in  primary  seh^'ls  for  afford- 
ing the  cider  children  the  n:<  ins  of  learning  the 
elements  of  scientific  knowledge. 

2.  — The  necessity  for  tho  establishment  of  schools  for 
technical  and  industrial  education  in  relation  to  science 
and  art,  in  which  pupils,  after  leaving  the  primary 
schools,  may  obtain  instruction  suited  to  tho  special  in- 
dustries with  which  they  may  be  connected,  as  workmen, 
foremen,  or  managers. 

3.  — The  best  measures  for  securing  tho  foregoing 
object. 

•1. — How  far  technical  education  can  be  promoted  by 
tho  aid  of  oxisting  educational  endowments. 

'). — To  request  the  Council  to  appoint  a  standing  com- 
mittco  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  others,  to 
tako  whatever  steps  may  bo  required  to  advance  tho 
objects  approved  by  tho  conference,  and  to  send  deputa- 
tions to  the  Oovernmont,  to  support  such  applications  aa 
may  seem  desirable. 

Subscriptions. 
The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport 
Financial  Officer. 


Sixtii  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  January  loth,  ISO'S ;  Seymour 
Teulon,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  a<?  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Bell,  Arthur  George,  4,  York-st.,  Co  vent- garden,  W.C. 
Bovle,  Edwin,  10,  John  street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Dalziel,  Alexander,  Cardiff. 
Davies,  Valentine,  Furnace-house,  Carmarthen. 
Do  Lavig.  rie,  Alfred  D.,  11,  Sussex-street,  Warwick- 
square,  S.W . 

Ilollond,  Edward,  M.P.,   Dumbleton,  EvcshAm,  and 

Union  Club,  8.W. 
DTooper,  Frank,  24,  Itussell-stroot,  Co  vent- garden,  W.C. 
Klein,  Julius,  Ph.D.,  176,  Now  North-road,  and  3, 

Wilton -square,  N. 
Limbert,  Edward  Harvey,  5,  Ilercules-terraco,  Upper 

Ilollway,  N. 
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Marr,  James,  19,  Bcssborongh-gardens,  S. 
Mort,  William,  155,  Fenchureh-strcet,  E.C. 
Tilling,  Jonas,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Hank, 
Salford. 

Rcveloy,  H.  J.,  Bryn-y-gwin,  Dolgelly,  North  Wales. 
Richardson,  J.,  13,  Savile-strcet,  Hull. 
Round,  Edwin,  Tudor  Works,  Sheffield. 
Rudkin,  Thomas,  17,  Newgate-street,  E.C. 
Smith,  John,  22,  Russell-street,  Covent-gnrden,  W.C. 
Tapnen,  G.  0.  W.,  Horlcy-vilLi,  Horlcy,  Surrey. 
Vcnables,  Benjamin,  253,  Camden-road,  N.W. 
White,  J.  Luiford,  111,  St.  Georges-road,  S.W. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for, 

and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Cox,  Frederick,  100,  Newgate-street,  E.C. 

Crowe- Read,    <  'ointnanJcr    Offley     Malcolm,  R.N., 

Llandinum,  Montgonv  rvshire. 
David,  Charles  W.,  Cardiff. 
Garrett,  Richard,  Carleton-hall,  Saxmundham. 
Haysmar,  David,  Portway-housc,  Weston,  Bath. 
Hc.tdlum,  Alfred,  Wavcri'tvc,  Tnnbridgo  Wells,  Kent. 
Humble,  Mkhul,  Gwcrsyllt,  Wrexham. 
Jay,  Captain  William  Chi<  kh.ill,  33,  C  ivendish-sq.,  W. 
Levett,  Robert,  Packington-hall,  Lichfield. 
Llewellon,  Thomas,  M.  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 
Lloyd,  John,  Huntington-court,  Hereford. 
Payne,  W.,  6,  Salisbury-court,  E.C. 
Pndoaux,  Charles  Grevile,  Q.C.,  Brick-et.,  Temple,  E.C. 
Scarborough,  Thomas  II.,  .5,  Hloomsbury -square,  W.C. 
Smith,  David,  Siddal,  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
Wilson,  Charles  Thomas,  Brynnewydd,  Swansea. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

DETAILS  OF  A  PROJECT  FOR  THE  PREPARA- 
TION AND  DISTKIBUriON  OP  HOT  FOOD,  BY 
DELIVERY  SEItVICE  AT  TUB  110MES  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  IN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

By  Wm.  Riddle,  Esq.,  Crvn,  Engineer. 

Your  Food  Committee  were  good  enough  to  invite 
mo  to  mako  a  statement  to  them,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain correspondence  with  an  esteemed  member  of  your 
Council,  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  to  whom  I  am  under  obli- 
gation for  bringing  the  subject  of  this  paper  before  your 
society,  and  who,  I  regret  to  say,  informs  me  ho  is  too 
unwell  to  be  here  to-night. 

My  statement  appeared  in  your  Journal  of  the  15th 
of  November  Inst  year.  It  contains  the  outline  only 
of  my  project.  I  now  propose  to  treat  this  matter 
more  in  detail,  and  to  develop  my  plan  completely. 

1.  The  best  way  I  can  think  of  to  put  the  plan  out- 
lined in  the  statement  I  have  mentioned  to  a  practical 
trial  is,  I  will  at  once  say— for  I  can  only  look  at  the 
matter  in  a  practical  shape— to  raise,  somehow,  a  capital 
of  £7,000 ;  to  hiro  a  plot  of  ground,  by  preference  (so 
far  as  I  am  concerned)  at  Hulloway,  and  put  on  it  a 
building  of  iron  and  class,  1G0  feet  long  by  -10  feet  deep, 
in  16  squares  of  20  l>y  20  feet  each,  and  about  18  feet 
high,  with  louvre  ventilators.  Our  building  should  be 
of  interchangeable  parts,  a  plain,  cheap,  rectangular 
probably  ridge-and-furrow-roofed  structure,  like  a  sec- 
tion of  our  old  Crystal  Palace  of  1851,  160  feet  by  40. 
Here  is  a  plan  of  it. 


Each  letter  indicates  a  square,  20  feet  by  20  feet  This 
building  will  cost  £1,500  to  £1,800, 1  am  told  by  one  who 
h  isbuilt  such  structure!*,  and  I  think  he  is  about  right.  This 
building  is  to  bo  fi  need  oft"  inside  just  us  we  may  require 
it.  We  shall  want  a  mx  or  eight  h.p.  engine  and  boiler. 
This  muy  be  bricked  up.  We  shall  want  drainago  for 
our  waste  water,  Are.  I  put  £200  extra  on  this  head. 
Our  building  is  to  be  raised  from  the  ground  at  least  a 
foot,  and  ventilated  beneath  for  dryness.  It  will  bo  on 
concrete,  brick,  and  sleepers,  or  crcosoted  b<  anis,  in  such 
a  way  that  no  part  will  be  u  permanent  stiucture.  Liko 
a  four-post  bedstead,  it  may  bo  taken  down  and  sold  for 
horticultural  or  other  purpose.  Please  mark  that  I 
would  have  a  permanent  structure,  if  necess:iry,  of  brick 
and  mortar,  but  I  greatly  object  to  such,  and"  think  tho 
iron  and  glass  infinitely  better.  We  want  light,  por- 
tibility,  adaptability,  dryness,  freedom  from  dust,  from 
rats  and  mice,  from  decay;  advantages  so  important 
and  obvious,  that  glass  and  iron  should  be  used  far  mora 
than  they  are. 

2.  The  district  I  propose  first  to  work  is  Islington  and 
its  neighbourhood.  It  is  respectable,  and  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low  in  condition. 

3.  Of  the  diagram  plan  before  you,  a  h  c  indicate — A, 
tho  butcher's  6hop  where  killed  meat  is  received ;  it,  tho 
vegetable  shop,  or  store,  whore  vegetables  are  received ; 
and  c,  the  dry  store,  where  flour,  raisins,  sugar,  &c,  &C, 
are  received  and  stored.  From  these  throe  stores  will 
proceed  our  raw  materials  in  bulk. 

4.  In  compartment  v  (sec  plan)  puddings  will  bo 
mixed  in  steam  engine-driven  pug-mills,  many  cwts. 
daily,  done  in  convenient  batches  and  put  into  closed 
tins  for  sale,  in  which  same  tins  they  will  be  steamed  or 
cooked  in  iron  rooms  or  chambers  (being  done  sotno 
hundreds  at  a  time)  in  our  cooking  apparatus.  This 
steaming  will  l>e  dono  in  the  next  part  of  our  building, 
b  r  o,  whei  e  our  cooking  apparatus,  representing  pro- 
bably in  its  general  bulk  cubical  dimensions  equal  to 
about  five  cubes  of  10  feet  each,  will  be  placed. 

5.  In  our  butcher's  shop,  or  store,  aforementioned, 
there  will  be  racks  for  (say)  100  enamelled  iron  dishes, 
capablo  of  holding  100  joints  of  meat  of  about  18lbs. 
each,  more  or  less,  but  each  dish  holding  about  an  equal 
quantity.  The  racks  will  be  of  wood  or  plain  galvanized 
iron  rods.  Tho  butcher  will  daily  arrange  joints  on 
theso  dishes,  and  will  remove  superfluous  bone,  and, 
wherever  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  will  c  ut  out  tho 
bones  of  the  joints,  for  on  this  will  depend  a  good  deal 
of  tho  expedition  in  carving.  In  the  butchers'  depart- 
ment will  be  pickling  vats,  for  pickling  beef  and  pork 
with  salt,  saltpetre,  and,  if  desirable  (as  I  sometimes 
think),  with  the  addition  of  sugar. 

G.  In  tho  vcgetablo  store,  cabbages  will  be  cut  and 
washed,  nnd»  water  will  be  laid  on  to  vats  or  troughs  on 
purpose.  This  work  may  be  done  bv  women.  Potatoes 
will  come  to  us  ready  washed  probably,  by  the  merchant, 
in  the  ordinary  course. 

7.  Carts  will  periodically  bring  killed  meat,  and  daily 
bring  vegetables,  to  ub  from  our  meat  and  vegetable 
agents  or  contractors,  so  we  shall  have  everything 
"  fresh  and  fresh."  These  contractors  will  operate  only 
according  to  requisitions  made  bv  certified  printed  forms 
filled  in  daily  in  the  manager's  Jcpartnu  nt  of  our  build- 
ing.  These  forms,  like  banker's  cheques  (in  principle), 
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will  be  sent  to  Covent-garden  or  other  sources  of  supply. 
We  may  (and  probably  shall,  under  guarantee  of 
quality)  make  contracts  for  meat  and  vegetables  to  be 
sent  bv  railway  from  the  country,  far  off,  in  answer  to 
numbers  of  quantity  telegraphed,  or  to  letters  sent  daily 
or  otherwise. 

8.  Our  dry-Btorc  department  will  receive  flour  from 
flour  mills  by  contract ;  groceries  from  tho  cheapest 
wholesale  markets,  from  shippers  or  first-clan*  mer- 
chants, without  loss  by  commission;  raisins,  currants, 
rice,  sugar,  direct  from  Travers  and  Son,  or  other 
responsible  traders. 

9.  I  propose,  at  the  outset  of  this  project,  to  begin  with 
a  very  simple  bill  of  fare,  because  on  that  at  first  will 
greatly  depend  simplicity  of  operations,  or,  in  other 
words,  tho  profitableness  of  our  undertaking.  This  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind.  Wo  want  to  give  a 
plain  good  hot  dinner  to  those  who  now  often 
got  but  a  cold  and  indifferent  ono;  a  plain,  sensible, 
indisputable,  English  dinner.  This  is  all  I  would 
attempt  at  first.  Now,  what  mt)V  that  usually  con- 
sist of :  We  might  commence  with  ono  sort  of  meat, 
one  sort  of  pudding,  two  sort*  of  vegetablo  (green 
vegetable  and  potatoes)  daily,  say  roast  beef,  or  roast 
mutton,  or  boiled  beef,  or  boiled  mutton,  or  boiled  pork ; 
plum  pudding,  or  rice  pudding,  or  currant  pudding,  or 
lemon  pudding,  or  roll  jam  or  molasses  pudding; 
potatoes  mashed,  and  greens,  or  cabbages,  or  turnips 
mashed,  or  carrots  mashed,  or  peas  pudding,  i.e.,  one 
joint,  one  pudding,  and  two  vegetables  daily.  Potatoes 
mashed  for  special  reasons.  (If  plain  boiled  they  will 
not  improve  in  tho  canisters,  and  will  require  a  much 
larger  size  of  canister  than  wo  can  well  spare.) 

10.  I  think  the  foregoing  would  do  at  first,  changing 
over  the  above  scale  day  by  day. 

(I  may  here  make  tho  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
that  there  is  room  for  a  pork-pie  equal  to  what  the  so- 
called  "  Melton  Mowbray"  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
is,  at  a  fairly  low  price.  I  say  a  low  price,  because  it 
can  be  dono  at  a  low  price,  and  yet  of  quality  quite  first 
class.  I  f  we  could  get  land  conveniently  near  our  building, 
wo  might  utilize  our  waste  cabbage  cuttings  and  potato 
parings,  probably,  to  keep  pigs.  Wo  may  come  to  re- 
quire an  outlet  for  a  certain  amount  of  returned  stores, 
or  surplusage,  &c,  for  with  tho  best  organisation,  on  an 
issue  of  perhaps  somo  tons  of  cooked  food  daily,  there 
will  be  a  margin  of  what  would  otherwise  constitute 
waste,  suitable,  perhaps,  for  pigs  and  not  for  horscs.J 

11.  1  purpose  to  have  a  tramway  flush  with  the  floor, 
lft.  lOin.  wide  or  so,  running  from  end  to  end  of  our 
building,  with  turntables  of  the  simplest  kind.  On  these 
trams  we  should  send  our  hundred  dishes  of  meat  to  bo 
baked,  on  suitable  trucks.    (See  woodcut.) 

t 


We  also  send,  on  such  trams,  our  greens  or  cabbages,  in 
large  oblong  rectangular  baskets  lined  with  tin,  like 
those,  as  to  tho  basket-work,  soen  on  railway  platforms. 
Our  potatoes  in  nets  are  thus  sent  out  of  storo.  All 
i  are  first  weighed  to  tho  printed  filled-up  forms 


sent  in  to  tho  stores  the  previous  night  from  the  count- 
ing-house. On  tramways  the  food  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  puddings  in  tin  from  tho  pudding-kitchen,  are  sent 
to  the  cook-house.  Our  general  transfer  processes  aro 
conducted  throughout  our  establishment  in  such  a  way, 
that  ono  department  will  not  be  encroached  on  by 
another. 

12.  The  trams  aro  not  to  run  through  tho  several 
stores,  but  alongside  them,  outsido  a  barrier.  Tho 
tramway  system  is  nn  excellent  one.  Wherever  it 
can  be  used  it  keeps  things  in  order,  prevents  littor, 
prevents  encroachments  beyond  boundaries,  prevents 
bruising  and  concussions,  prevents  noise,  diminishes 
labour,  and  renders  a  factory  or  establishment  what  it 
ought  to  bo,  «'.  (.,  all  parts  of  a  machine  approximating 
(if  I  may  so  speak)  to  the  automatic. 

13.  Ono  department  will  be  fenced  off  from  another 
with  iron  and  glass,  excepting  sliding  or  other  doors,  or 
delivery  win. lows  for  vouchers,  kc. 

1 1.  I  have  referred  to  compartments  a  and  n  and  c, 
also  to  d  where  puddings  are  made.  In  this  compart- 
ment or  department  j>,  we  have  mixing-machines,  as 
tho  pug-mills  I  have  referred  to,  or  Stevens's  bread- 
making  machine,  go  modified  as  to  be  suitablo  for  our 
mixing  for  puddings,  or  some  other  sort  of  machine  for 
the  purpose.    There  aro  several  good  ones. 

15.  We  havo  wutcr  laid  on  to  these  mixing-machine 
troughs  or  mills,  and  also  means  of  letting  water  off  from 
them  for  cleaning  them. 

10.  In  this  pudding-making  department  wo  have  a 
cam-worked  or  other  engine- worked  suct-ehoppcr  acting 
on  a  wood  block,  tho  suet  blades  working  through 
clearing-plates,  liko  tho  blades  of  a  cupping  instru- 
ment. We  have,  in  short,  any  other  apparatus  of  the 
sort  brought  to  bear  admirably  on  a  small  scale,  of  late 
years,  in  first-class  kitchens  and  establishments,  for  pre- 
paring materials.  We  shall  take  those  principles 
already  verified  and  used  for  materials  in  littlo,  and  use 
them  for  materials  in  bulk. 

17.  Our  hot  food  will  be  sent  out  in  three 
of  plain  canister  or  tin,  and  only  in  this 
Our  pudding  department  will  contain  racks 
tins,  and  carriages  like  the  truck  or  tram-carriage  I 
showed  in  the  drawing.  On  wall-racks  and  on  tho  tram- 
carriages  our  tins,  cases,  or  canisters  will  be  ranged. 
These  tins  or  metal  cases  will  be  not  unlike  the  ordinary 
tin  canister  now  much  used  for  the  sale  of  coffee  by 
retail ;  they  will  be  in  1  lb.,  2  lb.,  and  1  lb.  sizes,  and  no 
others.  They  will  bo  all  alike,  for  all  our  foods,  in  shapo 
and  make,  and  will  bo  unusually  strong  and  plain 
cylinders,  with  lids,  and  will  bo  hard  soldered.  These 
sizes  of  1,  2,  and  4  combine  well ;  for  instance — 

1  lb.  and  2  lb.  of  moat  make  3  lb. 

1  lb.  and  4  lb.        „  „      5  lb. 

2  lb.  and  4  lb.  „  „  G  lb. 
1  lb.,  21b.,  and  4  lb.  „  71b. 
41b.  and  4  lb.         „  „      8  lb. 

This  renders  tho  ordering  by  consumers  a  simple 
matter.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  an  Oxford  University 
man  has  told  me  that  this  plan  of  tin  cases  is  like  tho 
way  the  University  men  received  their  food  from  hotels 
when  he  was  an  Oxford  man,  many  years  ago  and  it 
answered  capitally. 

18.  The  puddings,  as  made,  will  bo  filled  into  tho  tins, 
and  tho  lias  put  on.  Tho  tins  will  be  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  the  tram-carriage,  which  hist,  by  a  small  turn- 
table, forming  part  of  the  tramway  outside  tho  barrier, 
may  bo  moved  into  tho  pudding  department  when 
wanted,  and  loaded  with  the  closed  tins  of  pudding,  say 
100  or  ao  at  once,  as  fast  as  thoy  aro  made.  When  ono 
carriage  is  thus  loaded,  it  is  passed  through  the  barrier  on 
to  tho  turn-table;  the  turn-tablo  turns  of  itself  by  pulling 

its  end  handles,  and  then  tho 


ray. 
for 


the  carriage  round  by 
carriage  is  passed  down  to 
ding-steaming  chambers. 


the  cook-houso  to  the  pud- 


19.  dbf,  squares  in  the  plan 


page), 
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represent  a  space  of  60  foot  by  20,  or  3  squares  of  20  feet. 
In  this  arcs  our  roaster,  boiler,  and  steamer — a  block 
of  brick  flues,  and  iron  plates,  with  oven,  and  boiling,  and 
steaming  chambers.  It  is  about  oO  feet  long,  and  12  or 
14  wide,  and  of  proportionate  height,  and  fitted  up,  say 
by  Bcnham  and  Sons,  who  have  had  amplo  experience 
for  tho  certain  production  of  excellent  results  with  tho 
small  amount  of  fuel,  of  I  lb.  per  diem  for  o  adults,  for 
all  their  meals  and  hot  water.  I  havo  fas  I  said  in  my 
statement  in  your  Journal  of  the  15th  November)  seen 
the  excellent  roasting  performed  by  Bcnham's  apparatus 
for  moro  than  a  thousand  of  the  Guards  at  one  time. 
The  results  seemed  to  loavo  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
roasting  seemed  to  me  first-rate,  and  by  no  moans  tho 
coddled  production  of  tho  common  journeyman  baker's 
oven,  or  of  tho  common  rango  oven.  But  there  aro 
other  sorts  of  apparatus  than  Benham's,  so  well  known 
to  you  that  I  need  not  name  them.  We  shall  combine  the 
principles  of  each  of  tho  best  for  our  largo  apparatus.  In 
New  York,  I  am  told,  the  coal  used  is  anthracite,  or 
smokeless  coid,  and  that  it  presents  peculiar  advantages 
for  cooking  is  obvious.  We  cannot  use  tho  very  excel- 
lent American  cooking  apparatus  in  England,  for  tho 
want  of  smokeless  coal,  or  rather  for  tho  usage  which 
interferes  with  its  aduption.  At  Holloway,  hy  the  use  of 
anthracite,  we  may  be  quite  sure  of  not  plaguing  the 
neighbourhood  with  smoke.  Tho  North  liomion  Bail- 
way,  for  three  or  four  months,  have  been  using  anthracite 
with  great  satisfaction.  The  gain  in  heat  is  said  to  be 
Ti  per  cent.  Anthracite  is  used  at  tho  City  Hour 
Mills. 

20.  I  have  thus  tried  to  explain  to  you  our  build- 
ing arrangements,  until  you  can  imagine  the  joints 
arriving  at  the  cook-house  on  tho  shelf-built  tramway- 
truck,  or  trucks,  or  carriage* ;  also  tho  puddings  ;  also 
the  potatoes,  in  nets  ;  and  other  vegetables  in  tin-lined 
basket-carriages. 

21.  The  puddings  may  be  steamed,  if  desirable,  by 
relays.  Plum  puddings  would  not  spoil  thus.  Some  sorts 
would  not  bear  it  so  well.  Plum  puddings  require  some 
six  or  eight  hours,  and  in  all  tho  21  hours  there  would 
probably  be  a  batch  or  two  under  steam,  in  the  same 
closed  tins  tho  consumer  will  receive  them  in ;  the  out- 
sides  clean  and  bright-scoured  from  time  to  time  by  re- 
volving leathers  and  rotten-stone,  applied  in  a  novel 
manner.  The  tins  aro  separated  by  gratings  in  tho 
steaming  chamber. 

22.  The  potatoes  aro  steamed  in  their  nets.  The 
cabbages  or  greens  are  put  into  cisterns  of  boiling  water, 
which  cisterns  have  false,  loose,  perforated  bottoms. 
When  cooked  the  water  is  drawn  otl'  by  a  tup ;  a  board 
with  some  hundredweights,  or  lever  pressure,  by  a  bonrd 
or  plate,  is  then  brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  so  the 
water  is  pressed  out,  and  then,  by  tackle  from  tho  roof, 
the  false  bottom  is  raised  out  of  tho  cistern  or  cisterns, 
and  the  greens  or  cabbages  in  bulk,  previously  pressed 
tint,  and  drained,  as  I  said,  are  cut  into  small  squares  by 
sharp  sword-blados ;  and  thus  in  small  block-like  portions 
they  arc  transferred  to  the  canisters  alongside,  and  sent 
away  to  the  carl-loading  room  by  the  tramways.  I  have 
improved  on  the  foregoing  arrangement. 

23.  The  potatoes  1  recommend  to  be  mashed,  because 
an  uaturtl  they  may  spoil,  and  will  be  too  bulky  for  my 
tiiiH  (li  fe  Jin  in  utiut  )j«s  In  rJianfffffr." j .  Potatoes  well 
Mashed  are  generally  preferred,  and  will  keep  in  excel- 
lent condition,  I  think,  much  longer,  and  occupy  less 
space ;  they  will  fit  our  tins  only  in  this  way.  If  we 
sacrifice  one  advantage  we  gain  another.  Per  mashing 
potitoi  s,  IS  or  20  young  girls,  neat  and  clean,  sit 
at  three  tables ;  each  table  is  10  or  12  feet  long.  On 
the  under  side  of  each  table  is  a  square  wooden  trench, 
al  out  S  inches  deep  and  14  inches  wide.  The  nets  of 
jotatoes  are  placed  in  front  on  the  other  side  of  tho 


is  pushed  into  another  parallel  smaller  trench  behind  the 
table,  underneath  the  nets.  As  the  trenches  fill,  a  hoo 
is  used  to  draw  tho  pooled  potatoes  tho  entire  length  of 
the  10  or  12-foot  trenches  of  the  three  tables,  into  tin- 
lined  baskets.  Tho  peel  or  skins  arc  also  drawn  out 
of  their  separate  trenches  by  hoes,  but  at  the  contrary 
end  of  the  tables,  into  waste-baskets.  Each  girl 
works  by  pieco-work ;  and  tho  skins  aro  weighed, 
that  no  more  than  a  certain  weight  of  waste  shall 
bo  permitted, — a  por-centage  on  the  whole  weight  of 
potatoes  sent  out  of  tho  storo.  The  potatoes  aro  trans- 
ferred in  the  tin-lined  baskets  to  a  mashing  apparatus, 
with  a  beater  moved  up  and  down  by  cams  worked  by  the 
engine,  on  a  revolving  table  or  platform.  On  this,  milk 
and  sweet  butter  arc  incorporated,  and  an  attendant 
moves  tho  potato  mash  about  under  tho  masher  with  a 


tinned  or  plated  spado  or  sh 


ind  when  ready,  the 


!  tins  on  tram-carriages  alongside,  or  on  racks,  are  filled, 
just  beforo  the  delivery  carta  are  sent  out  to  the  public 
consumer.  The  tins  rilled  are,  of  course,  the  regulation 
lib.,  21b.,  and  lib.  sizes.  Since  writing  this,  I  havo  been 
told  by  a  tavern-keeper  that  plain  boiled  potatoes  would 
not  spoil  in  our  tins,  judging  by  his  own  practice. 

24.  Alongside  our  50-foot  cooking  apparatus,  or  pro- 
jecting further  on  into  other  space  in  our  building  if 
more  convenient,  (and  if  so  wo  must  add  one  or  two  more 
squares  20  X  20  to  the  building,  see  plan),  is  a  table  60 
foot  long,  of  wood,  very  solidly  made.  It  is  three  feet 
six  inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick,  of  tho  best  deal, 
well  seasoned.  At  every  five  feet  a  tin  vessel,  two  and 
a-half  feet  oval  and  four  inches  deep,  is  let  into  tho  table, 
flush  with  its  surface.  Thus  we  shall  havo  1 2  of  these 
tin  vessels  flush  with  the  table-top  or  surface  Tike  tin 
vessels  are  all  connected  underneath  by  a  gun  barrel  or 
gas-pipe  barrel,  of  iron  tubing  one  inch  in  diameter,  for 
tho  conveyance  of  steam  to  the  tin  vessels ;  the  steam  60 
used  moves  on  freely  into  a  condensing  cistern  somowhero 
beyond,  to  heat  water  for  use.  The  tin  vessels  form  tho  hot 
plates  on  which  the  enamelled  iron  dishes  are  to  stand  at 
the  time  of  carving.  There  will  be  10  or  12  joints  being 
carv  ed  at  once,  and  equi-distant  along  the  table.  "When 
the  carving  is  done,  "  condense  water  "  is  let  out  of  these 
tins  by  brass  tips  or  self-acting  valves. 

'25.  Between  every  joint  or  dish  of  meat  on  the  tabic 
there  will  be  two  sorts  of  special,  fixed  apparatus.  Ono  is 
for  weighing  and  filling  tno  tins  on  the  left  of  tho  carver, 
and  the  other  is  for  sealing  the  moat  canisters  with  a  metal 
seal  when  filled.  Tho  sealer  sits  on  tho  other  side  of  the 
table  to  whero  tho  carver  stands. 

26.  I  may  briefly  say,  as  regards  tho  weighing,  that  tho 
meat  is,  as  fast  as  carved,  placed,  by  on  assistant  ^expressly 
not  the  carver)  in  a  shallow,  white  enamelled  iron  dish, 
on  the  weighing  machine  ;  and  tho  same  assistant  adds 
a  measure  of  gravy.  As  soon  as  the  scalo  vibratos,  tho 
dish,  which  has  a  fulcrum  forward  under  it,  is  tilted,  and 
the  spout-like  or  somewhat  funnel-like  formation  of  tho 
front  part  of  the  white  enamelled  iron  dish  of  tho  weigh- 
ing apparatus  enables  tho  contents  to  be  tilted,  funnel- 
fashion,  into  the  tin  canister  placed  to  receive  it.  All  Una 
of  one  weight  are  carved  for  first.  The  scale-dish  never 
leaves  its  place  save  to  movo  enough  on  its  axis  for  filling 
tho  tin.  The  tin  is  then  by  a  treadle  moved  under  tho 
table  into  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  for  put- 
ting the  lid  on,  and  sealing,  by  the  operator,  a  boy  or  girl, 
at  tho  other  or  sealing  apparatus.  The  whole  operation 
takes  place  very  rapidly. 

27.  The  secured  canisters  go  on  to  tho  tram  carriages, 
which,  when  loaded  with  50  or  100,  are  sent  along  the 
tramway  to  the  cart-loading  room.  These  meat-tram 
carriages,  or  all  the  food  tram -carriages,  may  be  walled-in 
with  tin-plate  doois,  kept  blight;  and  thescdoors,  of  which 
there  will  be  many,  will  keep  the  food  hot  the  very  short 


time  it  will  be  on  the  trams,  for  all  the  carvers  will  be 
tiblcs  to  that  at  which  tho  girls  sit,  and  matters  filling  one  tram  earrioge  only  at  a  time,  and  then  it  will 
so  arranged  that  they  can  peel  the  potatoes,  and  let  depart  and  another  will  be  shunted  into  position. 

28.  The  mashing  of  powtoes,  and  tho  processes  with 


■  fall  when  peeled  into  a  projecting  part  of  tho 


h  in  front,  and  the  peel,  or 


projccti! 
skin,  as 


it  accumulates,  other 


vegetables,  take  place  in  the  same  part  of  the 
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building  as  tho  carving  (and  simultaneously),  but  on  tho 
opposite  side  of  tbo  20-foot  wide  area  of  operations. 

29.  In  the  last  square,  20  feet  by  20,  of  our  building — 
marked  n  in  the  plan,  or  further  on  still,  for  I  think  we 
shall  want  two  more  squares — I  should  say  tho  last  square 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  front  half  of  our  block  of  building 
(160  X  -40),  tho  carta  are  loaded,  two  at  a  time.  Observe 
that  they  aro  shut  in  by  sliding  doors  during  tho  loading, 
to  keep  the  temperature  well  up.  Tho  horses  are  all  ready 
in  the  shafts,  one  strong  horse  to  earJi  cart.  Before 
loading,  steam  is  lot  freely  into  the  cart  by  a  plaited 
hemp  or  suitable  hose  from  our  boiler,  by  a  stand- 
pipe.  This  stenm  condenses  in  the  cart  body,  and,  part- 
ing with  1,000°  of  latent  heat,  speedily  warms  tho  cart 
inside,  and  drains  off  underneath  of  itself.  Then  tho 
doors  of  the  rear  part  of  tho  cart  aro  opened  and  the 
cart  is  loaded. 

30.  I  have  tried  in  this  paper,  so  far,  to  lay  down  tho 
following  points : — 

T.  Building  at  Holloway  by  preference. 
II.  To  work  tho  Islington  district  or  districts  first. 

III.  To  have  our  building  as  it  were  a  part  of  a  ma- 
chine, and  possessing  stated  merits  peculiar  to  modern 
constructions,  of  a  sort  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated. 

IV.  TohaveourbtiiMingm  16  squares  of  20  by  20  feet, 
8  to  the  front,  and  8  forming  the  other,  or  rear  half. 
Front  half 

AnCDEFOH 

1     2    3    4     3    6     7  8 

1.  Meat. 

2.  Vegetables. 

3.  Groceries. 
D — Pudding  making  and  filling  in. 

B  W  G— Cook-house,  carving-house,  &c. 
h — Loading  cart  room. 

31.  Tho  above  is  but  approximate.  I  want  to  give 
the  impression  which  reading  the  American  account  of 
pig-killing  and  curing  establishments  in  tho  United 
States,  convoys  to  the  more  sluggish  (I  fear)  old-world 
mind.  Wo  read  that  in  America  pigs  are,  so  to  speak, 
driven  up  an  alley,  arc  guillotined,  and,  by  some  process 
of  legerdemain,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  come 
out  bacon,  or  a  good  way  towards  bacon,  by  tho  cargo, 
at  the  other  end  of  tho  factor)-.  Raw  material  goes  in 
at  one  end  of  our  building,  factory,  call  it  what  you 
will,  and  comes  out  encased  and  comforting  nutriment 
at  tho  other  end  ;  and  this  may  bo  all  done  under  the 
eve  of  those  curious  of  tho  public,  who  like  to  pay,  say 
6d.  a  head,  to  como  in  behind  a  barrier,  under 


A  it  c— Raw  materials. . . 


regulations  and  in  limited  number,  to  report  out  of 
doors  that  all  is  conducted  in  a  fair,  cleanly,  and  whole- 
some manner — which  ismore,  wo  know,  than  can  be  always 
vouched  for  below  stairs  in  many  givat  houses,  where 
cook,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  defies  a  mistress  to  insjn  ct  hi  r 
belongings,  nnd  under  her  despotism  considerably  more 
than  tho  proverbial  peck  of  dirt  is  e.«tm  during  tho 
lives  of  some  among  us. 

32.  I  must  now  speak  of  the  delivery  carts.  I  may  as 
well  state  first  that  hot  canisters  of  puddings  or  other 
food,  are  lumdled  by  the  aid  of  tho  ordinary  thick  hither 
(housemaid's  sort  of)  cleaning  gloves,  or  even  thicker  if 
need  bo.  Our  carts  will  be  of  special  construction. 
They  will  present  the  general  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
London  Parcels  Delivery  cart.  They  will  be  of  wood, 
lined  with  2J  inches  of  felt,  and  within  that  with  s  < . un- 
tight galvanised  iron  plate,  about  20guagcand  18  guago 
shelves.  The  plate  seams  had  better  be  soldered.  There 
will  bo  12  compartments  running  from  back  to  front,  and 
presenting  tho  section  shown  in  the  next  page. 

The  compartments  are  formed  of  galvanised  iron-plato 
of  tho  best  quality,  and  perforated  in  wails  and  Horns 
of  tho  plates  with  colander-like  holes  (for  drainage; 
before  galvanizing.  The  back  of  the  cart  will  consist  of 
a  frame  of  twelve  apertures  corresponding  with  the 
twelve  compartments,  and  in  which  frame  will  bo 
hinged  twelve  small  closely-fitting  doors.  E:uh  door 
will  be  a  2\-in.  tin  box  full  of  felt,  and  will  have  a 
handle  to  open  an  I  shut  the  door  with  a  spring  catch. 
When  one  of  tho  twelve  doors  is  open  th>  to  is  seen  a 
sort  of  fixed  curtain,  divided  in  tho  middle,  a  wadded 
pad,  to  prevent  influx  of  cold  air  whilst  putting  tho 
gloved  hand  through  it  to  procure  one  of  tho  twelve 
sorts  of  the  canitdercd  food  (i.e.,  three  sizes  of  tin  and 
four  sorts  of  food,  by  multiplication,  make  the  t  welve] ,  for 
every  compartment  will  contain  either  a  separate  size 
or  a  soporato  food.  The  ordinary  Parcels  Delivery  carts 
have  a  space  beneath  the  main  body  of  the  c art ;  wo 
shall  have  this,  but  separated  quite  from  the  food  part 
of  tho  cart.  The  top  of  our  cart,  or  roof,  will  have  on 
it  a  surrounding  widl  of  basket-work,  much  as  now  seen 
on  N'ovills  bread  carts,  but  only  18  inches  deep.  This, 
and  tho  receptacle  beneath,  which  may  also  be  of  wi«  ker- 
work,  varnished  if  need  be,  are  for  returned  empty  tins, 
and  these  will  be  secured  from  rattling  by  tinned  wire- 
work,  or  basket-work  divisions,  and  at  the  top  by  a 
heavy  rug,  if  required,  within  tho  basket  over  all,  to 
t  a  jingling  noise. 
a  in  the  woodcut  shows  the  body  of  cart  with  the  12 
doora  and  handles  of  them  behind,  n  indicates  the  basket 
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Back  View  op  Caht. 

top,  tho  front  (x)  of  which  may  lot  down  at  convenience.  1  33.  1  reckon  that  each  cart  may  take  enough  tins  for 
c  mdioates  tho  lower  receptacle  and  its  door.  The  back  |  .50  houses,  say  150  tins  or  more.  000  dinners  lor  families 
door  part  of  tho  cart  may  be  japanned  in  any  colour.      \  averaging  six  persons  each,  will  represent  tho  consump. 
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tion  of  3,600  people,  and  600  houses  to  call  at.  12  carte, 
taking  enough  for  .50  houses  each,  would  deliver,  be- 
tween 11  and  1  o'clock,  the  carts  leaving  our  building 
at  10.30  a.m. 

I  have  mentioned  the  perforated  plates  in  the  carta. 
The  bottom  floor  is  double-plate  with  a  spaco  for  draining, 
because  before  each  cart  leaves  our  building  tho  very 
last  thing,  when  all  the  food  is  in,  and  all  the  doors  are 
closed,  it  will  be  inflated  with  steam  (by  a  hoso  and 
stand-pipe,  a  fixture  in  the  factory],  allowed  to  blow  off 
pretty  freely.  This  will  speedily  bring  up  lost  heat  in 
tho  tins  inside,  and  the  carte  will  drain  woll  with  the 
motion  over  tho  roads.  I  don't  think  hot  air  would  do 
for  this ;  if  so,  a  hot  blast  by  a  Lloyd's  fan  and  twisted 
gun-barrel,  in  a  small  stove,  would  be  a  means  of  furnish- 
ing dry  heat,  which  might  be  regulated  by  a  thermo- 
meter "behind  a  glazed  slit  in  the  wall  of  the  cart. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  an  ordinary  dinner  plate,  or 
any  solid  object,  appears  to  bo  instantly  heated  if  plunged 
in  hot  water,  or  if  subjected  to  steam  at  any  pressure, — 
more  rapidly  than  in  an  oven  of  high  temperature.  Each 
cart  would  require  an  injection-nozzle,  or  opening,  for 
what  I  term  tho  inflation,  and  this  would  bo  closed  by 
a  plug  or  screw. 


Section  of  Caet. 

34.  Our  carte  will  therefore  leave  our  establishment 
with  their  body,  or  bulk,  or  contents  brought  up  to  212", 
and  well  jacketed  in  2\  inches  of  felt,  baked  sawdust,  or 
other  suitablo  non-conductor,  with  doors  arranged  to 
prevent  influx  of  cold  nir,  and  tho  compartments  cur- 
tained inside  with  felt,  for  winter  or  March  winds. 

35.  Each  cart  has  a  driver  and  conductor,  as  in  the 
case  of  tho  London  Parcels  Company,  and  the  conductor 
must  be  an  active,  steady  man,  noat  and  respectable  in 
appearance.  I  think  he  should  wear  a  jacket  of  some 
dark-brown  hempen  fabric,  capable  of  washing,  and 
tight  at  tho  wrists.  Such  a  material  I  have  socntor  the 
gaiters  of  shooting-boots  and  Volunteers'  leggings,  some- 
whore  by  Charing-cross, — strong,  soft,  warm,  neat,  and 
capable  of  being  cleaned.  There  will  be  nothing  in  our 
arrangement  of  tho  tins  which  will  soil  cither  the  insido 
of  the  carte,  or  tho  sleeves  of  the  men ;  all  that  will  be 
visible  in  this  respect  will  be  tho  exterior  of  canisters  as 
bright  as  if  they  contained  bonbons. 

36.  The  carte  take  with  them,  filed  counterparts  of 
the  tickets  of  tho  consumers  on  whom  thoy  are  to  call, 
arranged  in  order ;  the  printed  spaces  filled  up  with  tho 
sizes  and  sorts  to  be  delivered  to  each  consumer. 

37.  A  sort  of  limp  portfolio  will  hang  at  tho  sido  or 
rear  of  each  cart ;  limp  leather  lined  with  baize  and 
partitioned  inside,  and  yet  capable  of  opening  liko  a 
book.  This  has  four  spaces,  and  is  for  holding  tho 
canisters  at  tho  time  of  dolivery.  It  hangs  bottom  up 
on  tho  cart,  for  fear  of  rain. 

38.  I  must  refer  you  to  my  original  statement  in  your 
Journal  of  tho  15th  November  (a  printed  copy  of  which 
statement  I  can  furnish  if  required),  forsomo  particulars 
relative  to  district  offices  or  agents — tho  respoctablo 
shopkecjKTS  of  tho  neighbourhoods  where  wo  Bhall  operate. 
Theso  agents,  I  said  in  that  statement,  will  keep  books 
like  those  banker's  cheque-books  having  three  cheques 
in  a  page.   In  giving  orders,  the  agent,  after  recording 


particulars  in  the  ruled-off  printed  spaces,  will  tear  out 
one  portion  for  tho  consumer,  will  keep  a  second  portion, 
and  one  portion  will  go  to  head-quarters  the  same  evening 
by  a  collecting  clerk.  Now,  inasmuch  as  we  could  not 
supply  dinners  for  over  (let  us  suppose)  3,G00  people,  it 
might  become  dcsirablo  to  have  a  dispatch  clerk  on  tho 
look-out  during  tho  day— say  on  horseback— who  would 
stop  all  receiving  of  orders  at  the  district  offices  ns  soon 
as  much  over  tho  limit  of  our  issue  was  reached.  Say 
at  three  o'clock  the  limit  is  reached,  then  he  ridos 
through  tho  district  as  he  would  do  to  polling-booths 
in  an  election,  and  stays  the  receipts  of  orders.  At 
elections  the  advico  is,  poll  early ;  our  advico  would  be, 
order  early.  I  may  here  remark  there  are  at  Islington 
as  elsewhere  business  establishments  whoro  young  women 
and  others  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers,  where 
they  would  bo  only  too  glad  to  have  their  dinners  from 
us — and  I  mention  this  becauso  I  may  have  appeared  to 
confine  myself  to  retail  delivery — where  they  are  so  busy 
thoy  cannot  spare  timo  to  bother  much  about  dinner  at 
all,  and  where  they  fall  into  ill-health  in  consequence- 
places  to  which  young  womon  have  to  carry  their  dinners 
from  home,  and  have  them  warmed  up.  To  benefit  such 
a  class  or  classoa  would  alone  repay  generous  minds  for 
some  reform,  and  this  project  of  a  sort  of  portable  com- 
missariat  seems  calculated  to  do  so  effectually. 

39.  Each  (ordinary  householder)  buyer  of  tickets  will 
hire  or  purchase  a  felt-lined  "  Sorensen"  box*— a  box 
covered  with  red  cloth,  or  grained,  so  as  to  stand  in  tho 
hall  or  passage  of  the  house  without  disfigurement. 
Theso  may  vary  in  price,  say  from  7s.  to  20s.  each,  or 
may  be  had  on  hire  at  a  Bmall  monthly  payment.  Large 
establishments  would  have  a  larger  box. 

40.  Tho  conductor  of  our  cart  will  knock  a  postman's 
knock,  on  delivery,  and  will  give  45  seconds  to  have  tho 
door  answered.  He  may  carry  a  small  revorsiblc  sand- 
glass attached  to  a  chain  or  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and 
reverse  this  when  he  knocks  or  rings,  keeping  it  in  his 
waistcoat  or  outer  jacket  pocket ;  he  will  then  know  when 
to  leave,  for  the  sand  will  go  on  running  out  as  he  stands. 
Timo  at  such  moments  is  very  deceptive,  and  some  rule 
of  this  sort  may  seem  puerile,  but  may  become  necessary. 
A  watch  would  not  so  well  answer  tho  purpose,  even  with 
a  hand  making  a  circuit  on  tho  dial  in  sixty  seconds. 

41.  The  servant  of  tho  house  will  answer  the  door  with 
tho  vouchor,  given  by  the  district  agent,  in  her  hand ; 
sho  has  taken  it  from  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the  box  in 
the  house  passage ;  the  conductor  compares  it  with  the  one 
he  has  taken  off  his  file  and  holds  in  his  hand ;  as  the 
spaces  are  printed — ruled  off  like  a  small  card  almanack, 
printed  in  squares — comparison  is  the  work  of  a  moment. 
The  conductor  opons  tho  box  in  the  houBo  passage,  takes 
out  the  empty  tins,  and  puts  in  the  box  the  full  ones, 
which  ho  has  brought  with  him  in  tho  portfolio  of 
leather  and  baiee ;  the  conductor  shuts  and  hasps  the 
box.  Tho .  servants  cannot  tamper  with  tho  meat* 
canister  on  account  of  its  seal,  and  tho  other  cases  can- 
not be  meddled  with  bocauso  they  are  quite  full,  and 
detection  would  follow.  The  conductor  files  tho  voucher 
given  up  to  him  under  a  hanging  leather  flap  on  the  sido 
of  his  cart,  and  also  the  one  he  compared. 

42.  Supposing  tho  dinner  delivered  at  11  o'clock,  and 
dinner  required  at  3  o'clock.  It  is  delivered  hot,  say 
200°  to  206°,  or  212°— and  is  shut  up  in  the  box,  and 
Mr.  Sorensen  can  tell  us  how  long  it  would  keep  hot — 
say  four  canisters :  meat,  potatoes,  greens,  pndding — 
insido  a  box,  not  too  largo,  and  closed  in  a  2£-inch  jacket 
or  wall  of  felt.  However,  tho  servant  can  pour  a  kottlo 
of  boiling  water  if  she  likes  into  the  box,  if  it  is  lined  with 
thin  tin,  and  next  morning  this  may  be  drawn  of  through 
an  india-rubber  plugged  nolo  in  tho  side  of  the  box;  for 
this  tho  box  would  permanently  stand  at  least  eight 
inches  from  tho  ground,  to  allow  this  drawing  off.  If 
boiling  water  were  used,  the  insido  of  the  lid  of  the  box 


•  Thl»  box  would  be  an  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  luo  Nor- 
wegian oooking  apparatus  described  io  the  Jovrnal,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  664 
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would  also  require  metal  lining,  or  the  felt  would  got 
damp.  This  metal  won't  interfere  with  the  heat.  Two 
teaspoons  of  boiling  water  will  warm  an  ordinary  teapot. 
For  supper  purposes,  or  where  dinner  is  unusually  la  to,  the 
tins  of  food  mar  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  with  some  water 
in  the  vessel,  and  the  vessel  covered.  This  may  be  placed 
over  any  sort  of  fire,  and  the  steam  or  boiling  water  will 
raise  all  to  a  proper  temperature.  As  the  water  will  be 
quite  clean  the  supper  plates  may  be  inserted  in  tho 
vessel  just  before  serving  up,  as  without  a  hot  plate  one 
cannot  well  have  a  hot  dinner.  A  boil  np  will  steam- 
heat  or  water-heat  the  plates.  I  try  to  look  at  matters 
practically.  We  should  give  out  to  customers  printed  in- 
structions. 

43.  The  returned  empties  placed  in  the  portfolio  will 
be  put  on  top  of  the  cart,  or  in  the  receptacle  beneath  it, 
and  tho  portfolio  reversed  will  hang  on  its  hook  at  tho 
back  or  side  of  the  cart ;  in  the  rear  above  tho  wheel,  if 
at  the  side. 

44.  All  this  will  take  a  shorter  time  than  tho  descrip- 
tion of  it.  I  would,  were  I  manager  of  our  establish- 
ment, drill  each  new  conductor  before  he  wont  out. 
I  have  had  workmen  who,  sot  to  new  processes,  have 
said,  "We  can't  do  thorn  in  tho  timo,"  and  have  replied 
by  taking  off  my  coat  and  doing  the  thing  required  to  be 
done,  and  1  have  then  replied,  "  What  I  can  do  I  think 
you  can  do."  I  would  let  a  conductor  go  through  a 
rough  drill,  for  it  is  astonishing  how  stupidly  some  un- 
tutored people  set  about  tho  most  ordinary  proceedings. 

45.  If  returned  empties  cannot  be  got  in  "  to  time,"  we 
must  send  for  them  early  in  tho  morning.  The  baker's  sort 
of  hand-barrow  would  do  well  for  this  ;  but  if  we  print  a 
notice  urgently  requesting  no  delay,  and  paste  it  on  each 
box  hired  from  district  agents,  many,  and  perhaps  most 
people  will  oblige,  and  those  who  will  not  answer  tho 
street  door  may  go  without  their  dinner. 

46.  The  back  of  our  building  (for  I  have  only  described 
one-half  of  it)  is  appropriated  to  stabling-stalls  for  12  to 
18  horses,  cart  space,  harness,  fodder,  and  water-hose 
for  washing  down  carts  with  the  water-brush  well 
known,  and  other  arrangemento.  I  believe  Thorley's 
food  for  horses  may  bo  good ;  some  of  our  waste  may 
bo  good  for  them.  I  don  t  know.  Iron  and  glass  will 
absolutely  hermetically  seal  off  all  ammoniacal  vapour 
from  coming  from  our  stables  to  our  kitchens,  and 
indeed,  if  not,  wo  can  erocta  special  building  for  horses  ; 
but  I  don't  think  it  will  bo  wonted,  as  our  horses  will  be 
at  the  other  end  of  building. 

47.  The  rear  of  our  building  will  also  contain  count- 
ing house,  manager's  room,  clerk's  room ;  also  scalding 
tin  and  tin  washing  room,  and  tin  store  room  for  now 
ami  spare  tins ;  also  tool-makor's  and  engineer's  shop, 
ami  tin  setting  up  and  repairing  room,  where  bruised 
tins  will  be  set  straight  or  rectified. 

48.  Returned  empties  are  to  bo  scalded  in  a  wooden 
vat,  where  water  is  laid  on  and  the  water  may  be  drawn 
off.  Then  the  tins  are  brushed  in  the  following  ap- 
paratus : — A  vertical  Bpindle  brush,  revolving  through  a 
stuffing-box  in  a  sort  of  tub.  The  tins  are  cleansed 
by  being  put  over  tho  brush  one  by  one.  The  brush 
revolves  at  proper  speed,  turned  by  the  Btcam  engine  by  a 
belt  over  the  wheel.  Tho  dirty  water  runs  away  through 
anv  sort  of  india-rubber  valve  or  through  a  tap,  and 
water  runs  in  from  a  cistern  of  soda  and  water.  Vortical 
spiodlo  brushes  revolving  in  a  larger  tank  might  bo  bet- 
ter than  as  arranged  above.    The  principle  is  obvious. 

40.  Our  scrubbed  tins  will  bo  rinsed  and  inverted  on 
galvanized  or  wood  racks  having  a  drain  floor  below ; 
these  are  obvious  arrangements.  All  new  tins  will  be 
s  aldo  1  before  issue.  All  tins  will  be  kept  bright  on  the 
outside.  In  the  common  milk-can,  by  the  way,  wo  have 
a  good  example  of  a  tin  vessel  for  ita  special  service. 

50.  The  rear  of  our  building,  if  any  part  can  bo  callod 
the  roar,  will  also  contiin  the  engine  and  boiler-houso, 
brick.;!  in  where  necessary ;  also  coal  and  wood  stores  ; 
water  cisterns,  unless  water  is  on  at  a  pressure  from  the 
main  ;  also  surplusage  stores,  viz.,  returned  full  tins, 


which  I  will  deal  with  presently ;  alio  mop  and  broom- 
house;  lavatories;  waiting-room;  watchman's,  or  "  gene- 
ral," or  servant's,  or  workman's  room,  &c,  &c.  Plttaso 
mark,  that  the  nature  of  our  building  is  such  that  a  few 
castings  and  some  strips  of  glass,  ice-.,  and  wo  can  add 
on  n  20-foot  squaro  at  any  time.  There  is  a  cement  used 
for  aquariums  which  might  also  answer  for  iron  and  glass 
buildings : — Take  one  gill  of  litharge,  one  gill  of  plastor 
of  Paris,  one  gill  of  fine  white  sand,  one-third  of  a  gill 
of  fine  powdered  resin  ;  sift  and  keep  tightly  corked 
until  required  for  use,  then  make  it  into  a  putty  with 
boiled  unseed  oil.  It  can  bo  used  for  marine  or  fresh 
water  aquaria.  Let  tho  tank  dry  three  or  four  hours, 
when  it  will  bo  fit  for  use. 

51.  In  commencing  tho  undertaking  referred  to  in 
this  paper,  the  building  and  plant  might  be  got  ready 
while  the  neighbourhood  where  wc  were  going  to  operate 
was  canvassed  from  house  to  house,  by  persons  employed 
on  commission  and  instructed  how  to  placo  tho  facts 
before  those  we  should  desire  to  benefit— in  other  words, 
the  consumers.  We  should  have  the  benefit  of  tho  local 
journals,  such  as  tho  hlinglo*  Gazette,  which  is  respectable, 
old-established, andhasaconsiderable  sale.  We  could  state 
facts,  and  show  advantages  I  would  do  so,  if  no  one  else), 
at  Myddelton  Hall.  Wc  might  s-nd  the  lirsttwo  or  three 
dinners  round  gratis,  for  prejudice  might  exist  where  in 
that  way  it  would  be  dispelled.  As  soon  as  we  haro  a 
sufficient  number  of  prospective  customers  we  can  fairly 
commence.  Our  district  agents  would  havo  boards  out- 
side their  shops,  such  ns  the  Parcels  Dclivory  Company 
instituted. 

52.  On  a  smaller  scale  than  I  havo  named,  oven  for  a 
commencement,  I  don't  think  the  project  could  bo  well 
and  satisfactorily  done. 

53.  Mr.  Corbet,  of  the  Glasgow  Dining-rooms,  told 
mo  that  he  gives  a  very  fair  dinnor  for  4d.,  and  has  to 
find  a  good  room,  and  warmth  and  cutlery,  waiters, 
cloths,  condiments,  rent  of  room,  repairing  furniture,  &c, 
&c,  all  in  the  4d.,  and  yet  a  profit  remains.  Setting  our 
costs  against  tho  aboveVosts,  we  can  provide  a  good  din- 
ner (a  better  one,  of  course)  for  six  persons  for  Sd.  ahead, 
consisting  of  meat,  potatoes,  greens,  pudding,  all  of  the 
best,  and  thorougldy  hot. 

Say  tho  prime  cost  per  head,  of  raw  material, 
would  bo : — 

Meat    3d.« 

Potatoes    0.]d. 

•  Greens    OJd. 

Pudding    Ud. 

Dinner   5|d. 

That  is  to  say,  prime  cost  of  materials,  2s.  9d.  for  six. 
Charge  4s.  (say  for  six)  or  8d.  a  head  for  such  a  dinner 
—plenty  to  eat  for  every  body  of  the  six— to  eat  and  to 
8  pare. 

54.  Calculation  (approximate).— 600  dinners  for  six 
(say  average),  or  3,600  pooplc  charged  8d.  each,  or  4s. 
for  six,  is  £120  daily. 

Xow,  in  charging  4s.,  wo  added  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  9d.,  tho 
prime  cost  of  the  food.  This  gives  £37  10s.  daily  received, 
in  excess  of  what  wo  pay  for  food. 

We  havo  tho  following  expenses  per  day  :  — 

Coals,  I  ton  (I  am  assured  I  am  exceeding)  . .  £1  0  0 

12  conductors,  12  drivers,  21s.  a  week  each  ..  4  10  0 

18  horses'  food,  or  less  (Thorley's)   2  0  0 

(14  horses  might  suffice.) 

Commission  on  sale  of  tickete   3  0  0 

20  voung  women,  10s.  a  week  each  (wo  givo 

them  a  dinner  each)    \n  n 

12  carvers,  5s.  a  day  each   3  0  0 

•  If  thb  vernt  llttte,  it  must  t>»  rcinemb*r»l  that  children  .1<>  not 
rwiirf  much  romt,  and  that  Mr.  Ortxrt  chair"  only  4d.  f-r  tho 
whole  dinner,  and  that  w.  anall  bmy  in  the  oh«iprtt  n-^Jr"0^* 
ohmpm  linden  market,  l>ul  tho  cheats!  »oc«a»lblo  by  ran  or  wo 
graph.    I  am  jr-cakiug  of  prime  cost  lo  in. 
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Weighing  and  sealing  canisters,  24  young 
people,  12s.  a  weok   2    8  0 

Cooks,  engineer,  stable-hands,  &c,  say  six  nt 

6s.  each    1  10  0 

4  clerks,  6s   1    4  0 

I  think,  by  changing  about,  these  hands  would 
be  more  than  ample. 

Gas,  water,  wear  of  plant,  rent,  insurance,  in- 
terest on  money,  manager,  waste,  bad  debts  .400 

24  2  0 
37  10  0 

£13    8  0 

Add  (if  you  like)  another  £3  Ss.  fur  contingencies,  such  as 
telegrams,  stationery,  ami  innumerable  matters  I  cannot 
now  rccolh  i  t  —  £■'$  Ms.  daily.  This  will  leave  £10  net  profit 
per  iliem  on  a  capital  of  €7,000,  or  £3,720  a  year  not  profit. 
It  sounds  enormous,  hut  is  consequent  on— 

53.  Our  absence  of  system  of  credit.  Our  "  quick 
returns."    Our  organization  for  prevention  of  waste. 

56.  Our  £7,000  capital  would  be  thus  laid  out : — 

•Building    £1,500 

Cooking  Apparatus  . .       . .  800 
Sewer  arrangements  and  1 
foundation . .       . .  / 

12  carts,  at  £G0  each         . .  720 

18  horses,  at  £40  each       . .  720 

600  boxes,  felted      . .        . .  300 

4,000  canisters,  at  Is.  each  . .  200 

Engine  and  boiler,  &c.       . .  2-30 

Machinery   300 

•Ground  {premium)  ..        ..  2-50 

Fence    round    building,  \  «.,ft 

gravel,  fittings,  6lc.        }  600 

Total       ..        ,.  £.5,540 

Leaving  us  a  balance  at  the  bankers  of  nearly  £1,500. 

57.  With  a  larger  capital  we  might  safely  attempt  a 
bill  of  fare  more  elaborate,  and  could  produce  wholesomo 
varieties  of  made  dishes,  under  the  public  eyo  (if  they 
chose  to  pay  01.  to  come  in,  as  I  have  said,  under  regu- 
lations), which  would  create  some  surprise  for  their  excel- 
lence and  cheapness ;  this  because  of  using  condiments 
or  materials  in  bulk,  a  hundred  lemons  instead  of  a 
quarter  of  on^,  and  so  with  spice,  or  preserves,  &c. 
With  regard  to  excellence  of  flavour,  cookery  is  essen- 
tially a  science,  and  it  is  an  absurd  waste  of  time  for  a 
chef  to  bo  using  high  faculties  over  a  dish  for  a  few. 
Such  science  expanded  over  quantity  would  obviously 
bo  better  spent ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  as  the  inference, 
that  exceUcnco  of  quality  and  flavour  would  bo  a  con- 
sequence of  measures  of  magnitude  wisely  conducted. 
A  larger  capital  would  be  necessary  ;  and  quite  as  exact 
but  a  different  organisation  would  bo  required.  How- 
ever, this  last  is  premature.  But  it  would  not  do  to 
dopart  from  organisation.  To  do  so  would  inevitably 
cause  eventual  bankruptcy. 

58.  Take  the  American  hominy,  a  food  1  can  get  as 
cheap  as  rice,  and  as  much  better  than  rice  as  wheat  is 
better  than  rico ;  toko  the  potato  patty,  such  as  I  have 
eaten  in  Bombay.  The  potato  patty  is  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, and  looks  liko  a  dinner  roll  when  fried,  but  it  has 
juicy  meat  (fresh  meat  minced)  inside  it.  I  have  an 
arrangement  by  which  this  could  be  made  in  thousands 
by  machinery,  and  put  into  tins  carefully  with  gravy. 

inow  the  demand  would  be  very  large,  it  is  so  good 
and  wholesomo.  The  remains  of  meat  on  our  joints  from 
the  carver  could  bo  taken  off  by  girls  with  keen  knives, 
and  then  minced  for  these  patties  Dy  machine. 

I  may  remark  that  I  havo  an  appondix  of  detaibj  to 
add  sometime  to  those  I  have  described. 

61).  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  project  to 
which  this  paper  refers  hinges  entirely  upon  organisation 

•  Eotlmato  by  an  architect. 


If  principles  laid  down  at  first  aro  violated  six  months 
after  commencing  an  undertaking  of  this  sort,  then  it 
will  fail.  Ilow  could  the  General  Post-office,  or  Huntley 
and  Palmer's  Biscuit  Factory,  or  even  that  little  affair 
of  Watling's  pork  pies  (a  paying  business),  possibly  suc- 
ceed unless  conducted  on  system  r  I  dare  say  most  readers 
will  think  my  bill  of  faro  a  very  plain  and  unsatisfactory 
one  oven  to  commence  with,  but  wo  havo  to  provide  for 
the  million,  who  cat  to  live,  not  the  thousand  who  live 
to  oat.  We  will  think  of  tho  latter  afterwards.  Wo 
cannot  too  rigidly  do  everything  by  "  rule  and  plummet" 
in  the  project  I  havo  ventured  to  pi  ace  before  you. 

60.  Ono  word  in  conclusion :  —  Mr.  Newman  Hall 
quotes  a  Government  report,  that  fifty  millions  sterling 
aro  annually  spent  (or  were  in  1849)  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  beer  and  spirits  ;  spirits  twenty-five  millions 
and  beer  twenty-five  millions.  Mr.  Hughes,  M.F.,  writes 
me  that  better  and  warmer  food  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  expel  tho  "  demon  gin."  (I  have  his 
letter.)  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  writes  me  from  Avignon,  say- 
ing— "  Waste  is  enormous.  Your  objects  therefore  havo 
ray  entire  sympathy."  Mr.  Chester  wrote  me — "  I  see 
no  weak  point  in  your  projoct."  Regarding  this  vast 
outlay  on  inebriating  beverages,  it  is  easy  to  enter  a 
public-houso  and  get  beer  and  gin,  but  is  it  easy  to 
enter  a  public-house  and  expeditiously  get  a  warm  and 
plentiful  wholesomo  meal  ? — I  have  not  found  it  so,  and  I 
nave  knocked  about  a  good  deal.  Can  it  then  bo  doubted 
that  if  we  can  bring  steam  and  coal,  and  organisation 
and  machinery,  to  boar  on  this  question  of  food,  wc  strike 
a  blow  at  intemperance  and  immorality  at  a  critical 
period  in  our  history  ? 

I  may  odd  further  extracts  from  letters  received  from 
Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P. 

Mr.  Mill  says :— "  Every  ono  must  boo  that  what- 
ever enables  food,  or  tho  other  necessaries  of  life,  to  bo 
obtained  of  bettor  quality  and  at  loss  cost,  must  be  good, 
not  only  for  the  economical  interests  of  tho  country  and 
mankind,  but  for  all  their  other  interests.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  there  is  enormous  waste  in  tho  prepara- 
tion of  articles  for  domestic  use  ;  and  thoro  is  no  item  of 
expense  in  which  the  waste  is  more  conspicuous  than  in 
that  of  fuel.  Tour  objects,  therefore,  have  my  entire 
sympathy." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  says  : — "  I  am  obliged  by  your 
letter,  which  has  lain  so  long  unanswered  in  consequence 
of  my  absence  from  home.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  work- 
ing at  tho  problems  to  which  you  call  my  attention,  and 
which  are  indeed  tho  most  pressing  for  us  in  England. 
I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  efficient  help,  but  unfor- 
tunately I  havo  my  hands  so  full  already  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  mo  to  undertake  anything  more.  As  to  the 
loth  of  this  month,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  mako  any 
positive  cngagomcnt,  as  our  Courts  aro  sitting  and  I 
have  many  other  calls  on  all  my  spare  time  ;  but  I  will 
come  to  hear  your  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts  if  I  can. 
All  you  say  as  to  the  drunkenness  of  our  city  poor  is  too 
true.  I  foci  that  if  we  could  only  wash  and  feed  them 
properly  the  gin  demon  would  soon  bo  powerless. 
Wishing  you  ovory  success  in  your  work,  I  am,  &c." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chawman,  in  inviting  discussion  upon  the  piper, 
said  it  was  almost  needle*  for  him  to  remark  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  had  evidently  boon  bestowed  upon  it  in 
endeavouring  to  make  the  scheme  as  perfect  a*  jmsible, 
as  shown  by  the  minute  details  which  had  b.-en  given. 
But  the  point  on  which  ho  chiefly  invited  di*-ti»Mon 
was,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  convoying  hot  food  for  con  - 
oumption  in  the  way  suggested.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  advantages  of  some  such  system  as  had 
been  propounded,  in  neighbourhoods  where  larg«  num- 
bers of  people  were  engaged  in  various  manufacturing 
branches,  and  who  had  not  time  or  means  for  tho 
proper  preparation  of  their  food.  That  was  ono  of  tho 
t  most  important  poiota  to  be  considered.   Members  were 
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aware  that  for  some  time  paat  there  had  been  sitting  a 
committee  of  the  Society  on  the  subject  ol  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  people.  At  one  of  the  sittings  of  that 
committee  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Riddle  was  brought 
before  them,  and  it  was  then  suggested  that  that  gentle- 
man should  embody  his  ideas  in  a  paper  to  be  read 
before  the  Society,  in  order  that  the  proposal  might  be 
ventilated  by  discussion. 

Mr.  G.  Wabbineb  remarked  that,  probably,  there  was 
no  person  in  the  room  who  had  sent  out  a  larger  amount  of 
cooked  food  than  he  had  done,  especially  in  Dublin, 
daring  the  period  of  the  famine  in  Ireland.  On  that 
occasion  he  supplied  rations  of  Indian  meal  and  riee  in 
a  cooked  state  for  26,000  persons  per  day.  The  food 
was  sent  out  hot,  before  twelve  o'clock,  to  the  different 
wards  of  the  city,  and  thenco  distributed  to  those  who 
applied  for  it.  This  proved  that  there  was  no  serious 
difficulty  in  sending  out  hot  food.  By  the  use  of  Capt. 
Grant's  waggons  he  had  sent  cooked  provisions  from 
Aldershot  to  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  they  were 
distributed  to  the  soldiers  hot,  and  in  excellent  condition. 
These  waggons  were  similar  to  those  which  were  sent  to 
China,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  sending  cooked  food 
in  that  way  to  almost  any  distance  With  regard  to  the 
schemo  now  proposed,  he  feared  it  wai  surrounded  by 
many  difficulties,  but  if  it  could  bo  carried  out,  it  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  class  of  society  to  whom  it  was 
euggestel  to  apply  it.  Even  if  some  of  Captain  Grant's 
waggons  were  employed  in  the  east  of  London  at  the 
present  timo  in  the  distribution  of  pea-soup,  such  as  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  McCall.  at  Whitechapel,  and  sold  at  one 
penny  per  quart,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  district. 
Captain  Grant's  waggons  could,  no  doubt,  be  obtained,  as 
there  were  a  large  number  of  them  laid  up  in  the  arsenal 
at  Woolwich. 

Mr.  S.  Redgrave  thought  the  chairman  had  touched 
upon  the  real  point  for  discussion,  viz.,  the  practicability 
of  distributing  the  food  in  the  way  that  had  been  pro- 
posed. They  could  scarcely  entertain  the  idea  of  carry- 
ing  it  from  house  to  boose,  and  expecting  the  call  to  be 
answered,  and  the  provisions  delivered  in  the  way 
described,  in  the  space  of  only  45  seconds!  It  certainly 
would  be  a  great  boon  if  they  could  carry  food  cooked 
to  the  doors  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  but  at 

Iit  he  could  not  see  the  practicability  of  Mr. 
die's  scheme,  although  it  might  look  well  on  paper. 
At  Glasgow  they  had  the  example  of  a  good  meal 
being  supplied  at  the  charge  of  -id. ;  Mr.  Riddle's 
charge  was  double  for  tho  food  he  proposed  to  supply, 
and  he  had  put  down  a  margin  of  profit  on  the  working 
of  the  concern  which  was  excessive.  These  were  some 
of  tho  points  which  occurred  to  him  as  being  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  Botlt  said  tho  point  which  most  struck  him  was 
the  large  disparity  between  the  charge  for  the  Glasgow 
dinners,  with  all  accommodation  provided  for  the  visitors, 
and  that  which  Mr.  Riddle  proposed.  Although  4s. 
might  not  be  too  much  for  the  middle-class  to  pay  for  a 
dinner  for  six  persons,  yet  it  would  be  beyond  the  means 
of  the  class  below  them,  whom  it  was  especially  intended 
to  benefit,  and  that  class  included  the  great  maw  of  the 
population.  He  questioned,  moreover,  whether  even  the 
middle  class  would  like  to  pay  so  much  as  8d.  per  bead, 
which,  according  to  the  calculation  given,  left  a  very 
large  profit.  If  Mr.  Riddle  could  supply  a  good  dinner 
at  the  Glasgow  prices,  it  was  a  thing  which  every  one 
would  be  inclined  to  support.  With  such  commercial 
results  as  had  been  pointed  ont  by  the  author,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessary  capital,  but  it 
carried  with  it  the  idea  of  too  much  profit  taken  from  the 
class  of  people  whom  they  wished  to  benefit. 

Mr.  CaMriN  did  not  gather  whether  Mr.  Riddle  had 
made  provision  for  ventilating  the  compartments  of  the 
food  carts,  for  if  vapour  got  to  the  food  and  there  were 
no  means  of  letting  fresh  air  in,  the  effect  would  be 
injurious.    There  was,  no  doubt,  a  large  expense  in- 


curred in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  distribution  by 
means  of  horses  and  carta,  involving  a  driver  and 
attendant  to  each;  and  it  struck  him  that  the  dinner* 
might  be  supplied  at  leas  cost  to  those  who  would  send 
for  them  and  take  them  away  in  their  own  vessels. 
This  plan  would  no  doubt  be  of  extreme  benefit  to  many 
classes  of  society,  because  there  were  persons  above  mere 
labourers,  whose  time  was  so  engaged  that  they  were  not 
able  to  give  that  attention  to  the  preparation  of  their  food 
which  was  desirable  for  their  proper  sustenance.  People 
often  ate  cold  food  when  they  might  have  hot  meals  at 
the  same  cost,  and  probably  this  soheme  might  meet 
the  wants  of  the  clashes  above  the  mere  labouring  cla«s, 
who  were  able  to  pay  something  like  a  fair  price  for  their 
midday  meal.  Whether  the  charge  of  8d.  was  not  too 
high  was  a  question.  He  thought  it  was ;  and  that  Mr. 
Riddle  would  find  that  price  detrimental  to  the  success  of 
his  scheme. 

Mr.  Riddle  remarked  that  Mr.  Corbet  gave  a  dinner 
for  4d.,  but  he  (Mr.  Riddle)  bad  mentioned  the  arbitrary 
sum  of  8d.  for  a  dinner  of  a  totally  different  kind.  In  Mr. 
Corbet's  charge  wore  included  the  furnished  rooms,  waiters, 
table-cloths,  knives  and  fork*,  wear  and  tear  of  plant, 
breakages,  Ac.  These  he  (Mr.  Riddle)  put  against  the 
expenditure  involved  in  the  system  of  distribution. 
Further,  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  8d. ,  he  could  say  he 
did  not  contemplate  going  to  a  very  low  class  of  the 
population  at  the  outset.  The  system  might  ultimately 
be  extended  to  reach  the  means  of  the  very  lowest  classes, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  would  do  to  go  to  them  at  first. 
They  did  not  go  to  the  lower  class  for  fashions ;  these 
came  from  the  higher  classes,  and  they  must  get  the 
intelligent  classes  to  recognise  this  project  before  they 
could  got  the  uneducated  classes  to  adopt  it  at  all.  The 
lower  and  most  uneducated  classes  were  at  the  present 
time — as  in  all  periods  of  our  history — naturally  suspi- 
cious of  any  new  thing;  and  if  a  project  were  started 
on  a  large  scale  for  supplying  them  with  food  on  a 
plan  similar  to  this,  there  might  be  a  suspicion  that 
publio  aid  was  given,  either  by  the  Government  or 
from  some  other  source,  and  with  the  natural 
independence  of  Englishmen  they  would  be  apt  to  reject 
it  altogether.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Islington, 
and  he  knew  scores  of  instances  in  which  this  particular 
project  would  be  very  serviceable.  He  was  told  a  few 
days  ago  of  a  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  flowers,  where  the  females  employed  took  their 
dinners  with  them,  and  either  ate  them  cold  or  got  them 
warmed  in  the  best  way  they  could.  If  they  could  take 
dinners  to  such  persons  as  these  ready  cooked  for  eating, 
he  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  Ho 
repeated  he  had  put  down  the  sum  of  8d.  for  such  a  dinner 
as  he  proposed  to  give,  and  he  thought  they  could  hardly 
give  a  good  and  satisfactory  dinner  of  roast  or  boiled 
meat,  of  good  quality  and  plenty  of  it,  good  pudding,  and 
a  good  quality  of  vegetables,  for  a  less  sum  than  that.  If, 
however,  the  price  were  reduced  to  7d.,  as  possibly  it 
might  be,  the  projectors  must  be  content  with  less  profit, 
but  at  the  charge  he  had  stated  the  profit  came  out  as  he 
had  calculated  it.  As  to  the  parties  going  to  dining- 
rooms,  as  at  Glasgow,  that  was  out  of  the  question, 
because  the  people  to  whom  his  system  would  most  apply 
were  the  families  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  daily 
occupations  away  from  their  homes,  and  the  mother  could 
not  take  her  children  to  a  dining-room  every  day  for 
their  meals. 

Mr.  Cbables  Habt  said  the  Society  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Riddle  for  having  brought  this  important  subject 
before  them  so  much  in  detail.  Upon  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  the  project  ho  would  not  oiler  an  opiniou,  but  it 
was  obvious  that  the  people  required  to  be  educated  to  it. 
Ho  was  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  confine 
tho  price  to  8d.,  but  that  figure  was  mentioned  as  leaving 
a  profit  to  the  concern  of  some  £3,000  a  year,  which 
might  be  an  inducement  to  people  to  invest  money  in  it. 
He  bad  personally  tested  the  Glasgow  dinners,  and  could 
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state  that  they  were  very  good  for  the  money,  and  the 
general  arrangements  were  most  satisfactory.  He  thought 
this  project  commended  itself  to  the  support  of  all  well- 
wishers  to  their  fellows.  It  would  supply  a  great  want 
of  the  present  day.  and,  if  it  proved  a  success  amongst 
the  clam  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  apply  it  in  the  first 
instance,  it  might  probably  be  extended  to  a  still  lower 
claw  of  the  people,  to  whom  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value. 

The  Chairman  said,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  ob- 
tained in  the  meeting  on  the  subject  before  tbom,  the 
Society  always  felt  indebted  to  gentlemen  who  occupied 
themselves  in  giving  useful  information  on  any  mbject  of 
public  interest,  and  he  was  rare  they  would  all  accord 
their   hearty   thanks  to  Mr.  Riddle  for  the  paper 
he  had  laid  before  thorn.    Before  putting  this  motion, 
there  were  one  or  two  points  which  he  would  briefly 
notice.   Many  years  since  he  was  asked  to  meet  the 
late  Dr.  Lardncr,  at  an  extensive  building  erected  on 
tho  Thames  Rank  as  a  baking   establishment,  but 
that  proved  a  failure.    They  did  not  attempt  to  send  out 
any  cooked  food  ;  they  only  proposed  to  supply  bread  to 
different  parts  of  London,  and  those  who  had  that  bread 
could  not  get  their  victuals  baked  for  them  by  the  bakers 
of  the  locality.    Perhaps  of  all  things  in  which  the  poorer 
classes  wore  most  deficient,  that  of  the  proper  dressing  of 
food  was  the  greatest.    In  France  the  labouring  popula- 
tion succccdod  better  in  this  respect.    Ry  means  of  the 
universal  pot  au  jeu  a  very  savoury  and  good  soup  or  stew 
was  readily  concocted;  hut  out  of  Spitalfields,  peihaps 
such  a  thing  did  not  exist  in  this  country.    Therefore,  to 
improve  the  means  of  cooking  food,  for  those  classes  who 
do  not  possess  adequate  appliances  of  their  own,  would  be 
to  effeet  a  great  good,  and,  if  the  proposed  scheme  was 
successful,  it  might  be  extended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  lower  class  of  society  still.     The  whole  question 
turned,  as  ho  suggested  in  tho  fiist  instance,  uflbn  the 
practicability  of  delivering  the  food  on  the  plan  proposed. 
It  would  be  a  pity,  in  starting  the  scheme,  to  start  i  tin  a 
neighbourhood  where  there  was  not  a  fair  probability  of 
obtaining  sufficient  customers.  It  was  shown  by  what  had 
been  done  at  Alderehot  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  plan 
was  practicable,  and  had  been  successful.     It  had  also 
been  shown  that  Mr.  Corbet's  system  in  Qiasgow  was 
eminently  <t:cceR*fuI,  but  it  was  only  right  to  mention 
that  n  similar  system  attempted  in  London  bad  failed, 
probably  from  not  having  a  Mr.  Corbet  to  manage  it. 
If  it  was  thought  that  tho  drtails  of  this  plan  were 
numerous  and  lengthy,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
upon  the  completeness  of  the  details  the  success  or  other- 
wise of  the  whole  scheme  depended.    He  was  sure  they 
would  join  him  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Riddle  for  his 
paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Riddle  offered  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
patience  with  which  the  lengthy  details  of  hU  project  had 
been  listened  to  by  the  meeting,  but,  as  the  chairman  had 
said,  the  value  of  the  scheme  entirely  depended  upon  its 
details.  With  regard  to  the  point  as  to  the  time  to  be 
allowed  for  delivery  at  each  house,  probably  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  would  be  able  to  tell  them  what  the  average  time 
was  in  the  delivery  of  letters.  It  was  certain  that  the 
postman  delivered  a  great  many  letters  in  a  short  time, 
and  ho  thought  45  seconds  was  not  too  short  a  time  for 
answering  a  call ;  it  was  often  that  a  knoek  was  answered 
more  quickly  than  that. 


SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Tho  following  important  minute,  establishing  local 
scholarships  for  science  throughout  the  country  in 
elementary  and  other  schools,  has  lately  been  " 


At  Whitehall,  tho  21st  day  of  December,  1867,  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Ix>rds  of  tho  Committee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

^fent— His  Grace  tho  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord 


President  of  the  Council ;  tho  Right  Hon.  tho  Lord 
Robert  Montagu,  M.P.,  Vico-Preaident  of  tho  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education. 

Scientific  Instruction.— Local  and  Central 
Scholarships. 
My  Lords  consider  the  subject  of  scientific  instruction, 
with  a  view  to  its  further  encouragement  and  diffusion. 

1.  — They  refer  to  the  Science  Directory  of  the  Scionco 
and  Art  Department,  and  to  tho  minute  of  tho  Education 
Department  of  the  20th  February,  1867,  making  ad- 
ditional grants  for  secular  instruction  to  elementary 
schools. 

2.  — In  order  to  Assist  tho  artisan  classes  who  may  show 
an  aptitude  for  scientific  instruction,  my  Lords  rceolvo  to 
aid  local  efforts  in  founding  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 
The  scholarship  is  intended  to  maintain  tho  student 
while  remaining  at  the  elementary  school,  and  tho  ex- 
hibition to  support  him  while  pursuing  his  studies  at 
eomo  central  institution  whoro  tho  instruction  is  of  a 
high  grade. 

3.  — Local  Scholarship*. — These  arc  of  two  kinds,  the 
elementary  school  scholarship  and  the  science  and  art 
scholarship. 

4.  — Elementary  School  Scholarship*. — Tho  Science  and 
Art  Department  will  make  a  grant  of  £5  towards  tho 
maintenance  of  a  deserving  student  to  tho  managers  of 
any  elementary  school  who  undertake  to  support  him 
for  one  year,  and  subscribo  also  at  least  £5  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

5.  — Conditions. 

a.  — With  any  number  of  scholars  up  to  100  on  the 
register  of  the  school  there  can  be  but  ono  such  scholar- 
ship ;  above  100  and  up  to  200  two  scholarships,  and  so 
on  for  each  100. 

b.  — The  scholarship  must  bo  awarded  in  competition  to 
tho  most  successful  student  or  students  in  some  examina- 
tion of  tho  school.  Tho  absolute  terms  of  tho  competi- 
tion and  the  award  of  the  scholarship  will  be  left  to  tho 
managers  of  tho  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tho 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

c— The  scholar  must  be  an  artisan  or  poor  student,  as 
defined  by  tho  Scicnco  Directory,  and  be  between  12  and 
16  years  of  age. 

d.  — Ho  must  not  be  the  teacher,  pupil-teacher,  or 
other  paid  servant  of  a  school. 

e,  — Ho  must  continue  regularly  to  attend  tho  day 
school  and — 

/.—Pass  in  somo  ono  or  moro  branches  of  science  at 
the  succeeding  May  examination  of  tho  Science  and  Art 
Department,  after  which  the  Department  grant  of  £5  will 
bo  paid. 

6.  — Thcso  grants  will  bo  mado  from  year  to  year  on 
condition  that  the  student  each  year  pass  in  a  now  sub- 
ject or  in  a  higher  grade  of  tho  same  subject  in  which  he 
first  passed.  It  will  be  for  the  locality  to  determine  for 
how  many  years  tho  student  may  hold  tho  scholarship, 
but  in  no  case  can  he  bo  allowed  to  hold  it  for  more  than 
three  years. 

7.  — The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  hereafter 
consider  such  alterations  in  those  conditions  as  appear 
neceasary. 

8.  — Tin  Science  and  Art  Scholarship. — Tho  Science  and 
Art  Department  will  make  a  grant  of  £10  towards  tho 
maintenance  of  a  student  at  an  elementary  school  who 
has  taken  a  first  grade  in  freehand  or  modol  drawing  and 
elementary  geometry  (see  Art  Directory),  and  passed  in 
one  of  tho  subjects  of  science  (see  Science  Directory). 

Note. — By  elementary  school  Is  understood  any  school  where 
elementary  Instruction  la  given,  whether  aided  hy  the  Stat*  or  not. 

9.  —  Conditions. 

a. — With  any  number  of  scholars  up  to  100  on  the 
register  of  tho  school  there  can  be  but  ono  such  scholar- 
ship ;  above  100  and  up  to  200  two  scholarships,  and  so 
on  for  each  100  scholars. 

6. — Tho  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the 
ccssfol  student  or  students  in  the  school. 
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c — The  scholar  must  bo  an  artisan  or  poor  student,  as 
denned  by  the  Science  Directory,  of  botwoen  12  and  16 
years  of  age. 

rf.— He  must  not  be  the  holder  of  an  elementary 
scholarship,  tho  teacher,  pupil-teacher,  or  other  paid 
servant  of  a  school. 

e—  Ho  must  continue  regularly  to  attend  tho  day 
school,  and — 

/. — Obtain  at  least  a  third  class  in  tho  same  subject  of 
science  in  which  he  had  already  passed,  or  pass  in  some 
other  subject. 

g.— In  each  year  of  holding  the  scholarship  ho  must 
pass  either  in  a  higher  grade  of  the  same  subject  or  in  a 
new  subject. 

10.  — Local  Exhibition!. — Tho  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment will  make  a  grant  of  £2o  per  annum  to  the  managers 
of  any  school  or  educational  institution,  or  any  local 
committee  formed  for  the  purpose,  who  will  raiso  tho 
like  sum  by  voluntary  contribution  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  student  at  some  college  or  school  whero  scientific  in- 
struction of  an  advanced  character  may  be  obtained. 
The  exhibition  may  last  for  one,  two,  or  three  years. 

11.  — Condition*. 

a.  — The  exhibition  must  be  awarded  in  competition  in 
one  or  more  branches  of  science  at  tho  May  examination 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  managers  may 
select  any  branch  or  branches  of  Bcicnco  for  tho  competi- 
tion, and  if  more  than  one  be  taken,  they  may  fix  any  rela- 
tive amount  of  marks  they  consider  best  to  assign  to  thorn. 

b.  — The  place  where  tho  student  is  to  pursue  his  studies 
may  bo  fixed  by  the  managers,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  If  a  government  in- 
stitution bo  selected,  such  as  the  Royal  School  of  Mines 
or  Royal  Collego  of  Chemistry,  London,  or  tho  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  the  fees  of  the  student  will 
be  remitted. 

c .  — Tho  exhibitioner  must  bo  of  tho  artisan  class  or 
poor  student,  as  defined  by  the  Science  Directory. 

d.  — The  grant  of  tho  Department  will  be  paid  from 
year  to  year,  on  condition  that  a  like  payment  has  been 
made  by  the  managers  or  local  committee,  and  that  tho 
student  has  pursued  his  studies  satisfactorily,  according 
to  regulations  fixed  by  the  Department. 

12.  — Transmit  a  copy  to  the  Treasury,  and  request 
sanction  to  provido  in  tho  estimate  for  the  increased  ex- 

i  likely  to  bo  occasioned  by  this  minute. 


TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  METRO- 
POLITAN PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P., 
addressed,  some  time  since,  to  the  Presidont  of  tho 
Council,  respecting  Metropolitan  Public  Schools,  has 
recently  been  published  :— 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Granville,  Presi- 
dent, &c.  &c. 
My  Lord, — I  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Brace's  suggestion 
to  place  boforo  you  in  writing  my  views  respecting  tho 
Metropolitan  Public  Schools,  which  have  recently 
been  the  subject  of  inquiry.  As  you  havo  doubtless 
read  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  these 
schools,  I  will  only  notice  very  briefly  the  leading  facts 
which  are  there  set  forth  at  length. 

1.  Westminster  School  has  no  separate  endowment, 
but  is  maintained  at  an  expense  of  about  £2,000  a  year 
out  of  the  funds  of  tho  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster, which  now  amount  to  £60,000  a  year.  Tho 
school  buildings  and  playground  are  providod  free.  Tho 
school  is  a  mixed  boarding  and  day-school.  About  130 
boys  receive  a  classical  education,  40  of  thorn  being  also 
maintained.  These  40  boys  pay  £17  17s.  a  year  for 
their  education,  tho  others  £26  5s.,  and  thoso  who  board 
pay  £68  5s.  a  year  in  addition. 

2.  St.  Paul's  School  is  supported  by  an  endowment 
yested  in  the  Mercer's  Company,  now  producing  a  gross 
income  of  £9,500  a  year,  which  will  in  a  few  rears  be 
greatly  increased.  Tho  school  buildings  aro  free.  It 


is  exclusively  a  day-school,  at  which  153  boys  receive  a 
classical  education  without  payment. 

3.  Tho  Charter-house  is  maintained  out  of  the  en- 
dowments vested  in  the  governors,  amounting  to  about 
£22,700  a  year,  of  which  about  one-half  may" bo  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  tho  school.  The  buildings  and 
playground  are  also  provided  free.  It  is  a  mixed 
boarding  and  day-school  for  a  classical  education ;  44 
boys  are  maintained  and  educated  free,  and  the  other 
boarders  at  a  charge  of  £81)  to  £90  a  vear. 

4.  The  Report  notices  the  great  difference  between 
public  schools  in  Ixuidon  and  in  provincial  towns,  but 
without  entering  fully  into  all  the  circumstances,  and 
arrives  at  this  conclusion : — "  Archdeacon  Browne  is  of 
opinion  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  largo  school  in 
London,  it  must  bo  made  principally  a  day-school,  and 
that  everything  must  bo  sacrificed  to  tho  day-school 
principle.  Wo  are  disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  this 
opinion,  and  to  deduce  from  it  tho  conclusion  that  as 
day-schools  are  what  London  principally  wants,  tho 
course  which  would  be  most  for  the  interests  of  London 
would  bo  to  improve  nnd  enlarge  tho  schools  which  aro 
to  bo  treated  as  day-schools,  and  to  remove  tho  boarding- 
schools  to  a  distance." 

5.  Nevertheless,  the  Report,  instead  of  treating  the 
question  of  Metropolitan  Schools  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  as  a  separate  question,  on  tho  basis  which  it 
rightly  suggests  as  tho  true  ono,  mixes  up  tho  Metro- 
politan and  Provincial  8chools  in  its  general  recom- 
mendations, without  distinction.  Had  tho  Commis- 
sioners fully  investigated  the  'grounds  of  the  importance 
of  day-schools  in  tho  metropolis,  it  would  have  been 
made  apparent  why  they  are  so  much  desired.  I  will 
only  notice  thoso  grounds  shortly. 

6.  In  London  there  is  a  very  largo  professional  class, 
and  also  a  very  large  clnf  s  of  residents,  who  desire  to 
qualify  their  sons  for  professional  and  other  intellectual 
pursuits ;  but  tho  professional  class  consists,  to  a  great 
oxtent,  and  the  othor  class  to  a  much  greater,  of  persons 
unfortunately  possessed  of  very  limited  means.  They 
are  compelled  to  keep  up  a  certain  establishment  at  a 
much  greater  expense  relatively  than  in  provincial  towns 
or  in  the  country ;  they  cannot  contract  and  expand  this 
establishment  as  their  children  may  be  absent  or  at  homo. 
Thus  the  cost  to  them  of  their  children  at  homo  is 
mninly  the  expense  of  tho  additional  food,  and  even 
this  extra  ex  pens  o  is  in  some  measure  compensated  for 
by  their  being  able  to  keep  a  more  comfortable  table. 
A  comparison  of  all  tho  heads  of  expense  would  show  a 
considerable  balanco  in  favour  of  children  living  at 
home,  even  as  compared  with  boarding  at  the  cheaper 
schools.  But  it  would  seem  from  the  facts  stated  in  the 
report,  that  thu  cost  of  maintaining  pupils  as  boarders 
at  the  public  schools  is  so  great,  or  tho  charge  for  it 
so  high,  that  none  but  tho  more  wealthy  can  afford 
it.  In  addition  to  tho  sum  charged  for  boarding  at 
school,  there  are  contingent  expenses  of  a  considerable 
amount. 

7.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  metropolis  to  whom 
these  remarks  apply  cannot  be  easily  estimated,  but  I 
believe  it  amounts  to  many  thousands ;  and  the  ques- 
tion I  now  wish  to  submit  for  your  consideration  is, 
whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  deal  with  tho  public  schools 
in  tho  metropolis  in  a  manner  which  will  best  meet  their 
case. 

8.  There  arc  not  only  all  the  great  public  schools, 
but  there  arc  numerous  other  grammar  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  metropolitan  counties,  somo  of  them,  liko 
Tonbridge,  well  endowed,  which  can  be  resorted  to  with 
great  facility.  Many  of  them  admit  of  considerable 
extension ;  and  they  may  bo  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  thoso  who  can  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  boarding-schools.  No  necessity  exists  for 
adding  to  tho  number  of  endowed  boarding-schools  in 
the  provincial  towns  or  rural  districts. 

9.  After  making  due  allowance  and  deduction  from 
the  gross  amount  of  tho  endowments,  every  ono  :-•  ■ 
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struck  with  the  alight  impulse  given  to  education,  and 
the  trifling  results  which  accrue  from  the  largo  re- 
sources of  tho  public  schools  in  question.  The  increase 
of  th*ir  endowments  is  chiefly  due  to  the  great  increase 
of  tho  metropolis,  but  no  attempt  has  boon  made  to  im- 
prove their  establishments  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  meet  tho  wantB  which  have  been  created  by  that  in- 
crease. Tho  fact  that  such  institutions  as  King's  Col- 
lego  and  London  University  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished by  voluntary  support,  and  have  been  eminently 
successful,  is  a  cogent  proof,  no  less  than  the  City  of 
London  School,  both  of  tho  nature  of  tho  want  and  of 
tho  propriety  of  the  reform  which  I  venture  to  suggest. 

10.  Unfortunately  these  unendowed  schools,  liko  Chel- 
tenham, and  all  similarly  formed  institutions,  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  tho  practice  of  affording  a  diversified 
oducation,  because  they  are  obliged  to  humour  the 
wishes  of  their  various  supporters.  At  tho  same  time  they 
havo  not  resources  enough  to  provide  separate  schools 
for  tho  rival  claims  of  those  who  want  classical,  and 
those  who  prefer  what  is  called  modern  education.  It 
is  only  by  taking  advantage  of  the  resources  of  endow- 
ments that  this  unwholesome  tendency  may  bo  com- 
bated, and  a  sounder  system  introduced. 

1 1 .  Tho  amount  charged  to  students  in  these  new  in- 
stitutions is  but  little  moro  than  tho  average  of  that 
paid  at  Westminister.  This  shows  how  little  the  public 
benefit  by  tho  present  system  at  tho  great  endowed 
schools 

12.  Already  attempts  to  deal  with  this  question  piece- 
meal havo  boon  begun.  The  Trustees  of  tho  Charter- 
house propose  to  submit  a  Bill  of  their  own  next  session. 
Considering  the  relations  of  tho  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion to  tho  cathedral  funds,  we  may  expect  some  further 
isolated  arrangements  respecting  tho  endowment  and 
management  of  Westminster  School.  But  if  regard  be 
had  to  the  enormous  increase  of  these  funds,  may  it  not 
be  fairly  asked  whether  tho  school  is  not  entitled  to 
some  ahare  of  the  increase,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
beyond  the  ecclesiastical  requirements  of  tho  cathedral  ? 

13.  I  would  propose  that  all  the  three  London  Schools 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  with  the 
view  of  providing  day-Bchools  of  tho  highest  order. 

14.  In  treating  of  tho  nature  of  the  education  which 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  public  schools,  the  report 
directs  attention  to  the  question  of  modem  education, 
and  suggests  that  various  subjects  should  bo  grafted 
on  the  scheme  of  classical  education  now  prevailing  in 
the  grammar  schools.  This  suggestion  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  tho  views  contained  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lotter,  which  clearly  points  out  tho  dangers  and  evils 
likely  to  flow  from  this  kind  of  rivalry  bctwoen  two 
systems  of  education  when  brought  into  conflict  in  the 
same  school. 

Id.  Whilst  the  evidence  shows  that  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  aro  unablo,  within  the  limits  of  tho  ordinary 
school  opportunities,  to  compass  a  moderate  education 
in  the  two  dead  languages  and  mathematics,  tho  report 
proceeds  on  tho  assumption  that  boys  possess  an  almost 
unlimited  capacity  for  learning.  It  assumes  that  the  j 
schools  are  maintained  for  tho  benefit  of  the  few  who 
aro  gifted  with  remarkable  genius  and  ability,  instead 
of  tho  many  of  average  intelligence,  while  not  a  few  aro 
below  the  average. 

16.  The  introduction  of  moro  than  one  system  of  in- 
struction into  a  school  appears  to  me  to  be  an  arrange- 
ment which  may  be  excused  as  a  misfortune  when  tho 
necessity  for  it  exists,  but  which  should  be  carefully 
avoided  as  an  evil  when  the  necessity  can  be  obviated 
by  a  more  suitable  management. 

17.  In  the  metropolis  tho  number  of  boys  requiring 
different  kinds  of  education  is  so  great  that  thore  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  filling  many  schools  of  different  kinds, 
if  the  schools  were  the  beet  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances, and  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
inspire  tho  public  with  confidence  that  they  were  tho 
best  of  the  kind. 


18.  Instead  of  attempting  to  teach  anything  and 
everything  in  one  school,  I  should  propose  to  divide 
education  into  two  entirely  separate  systems,  to  be  carried 
on  in  separate  schools — tho  one  tho  existing  classical 
system,  and  tho  other  the  modern  system.  I  need  only- 
remark  of  the  former,  that  I  do  not  now  propose  to 
modify  it,  for  any  improvement  of  which  it  may  be 
susceptible  would  not  bo  peculiar  to  tho  London 
schools. 

19.  I  do  not,  however,  uso  tho  term  "  modern  educa- 
tion" in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so  often  understood,  as 
mere  instruction  in  modern  knowledge,  for  I  sco  no 
reason  why  education  should  not  be  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  modern  languages  with  as  much  accuracy, 
mental  training,  and  discipline,  and  with  as  much  re- 
gard to  all  branches  of  literature,  as  on  tho  basis  of  dead 
languages.  Whether  English,  together  with  French, 
German,  or  any  other  living  language,  should  be  taught, 
or  after  one  language  has  been  partially  acquired,  tho 
study  of  another  should  bo  begun — as  Greek  is  com- 
menced after  some  progress  has  been  mado  in  Latin- 
are  questions  of  detail  to  bo  determined  on  a  careful 
consideration  of  many  matters  which  it  would  bo  pre- 
mature to  discuss. 

20.  Admitting  that  the  language  and  literature  of 
Europe  aro  not  in  somo  rcspecta  equal  to  Latin  or 
ancient  Greek,  the  real  question  is  whether  any  living 
language,  coupled  with  our  own,  is  a  sufficient  medium 
for  literature,  moral,  and  aesthetic  oducation.  Living 
languago  will  at  loast  possess  this  advantage,  tint  its 
ctdtivation  will  be  kept  alivo  amongst  the  classes  for 
whom  it  is  proposed,  whilst  the  dead  languages  would  bo 
buried  and  forgotten. 

21.  If  a  foreign  language  bo  taught  bv  educated 
Englishmen,  as  I  think  it  should  be,  it  may  be  objected 
that  it  would  be  learnt  with  an  imperfect  pronunciation. 
But  a  dead  languago  is  learnt  with  a  pronunciation  so 
widely  different  from  that  with  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  spoken,  that  a  Homan  would  have  failed  to 
understand  the  Latin,  and  an  Athenian  would  have 
never  recognised  tho  Greek  uttorod  in  tho  English 
schools.  It  would  require  no  intellectual  effort  at  any 
time  afterwards  to  correct  the  defective  pronunciation  of 
a  living  language. 

22.  Natural  science  should  also  bo  mado  a  basis  for 
the  oducation  of  tho  faculties  of  perception,  discrimina- 
tion, reason,  and  judgment.  It  is  easy  to  guard  against 
tho  degenerating  of  such  an  education  into  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  information,  if  tho  beginning  be  made  with 
inorganic  chemistry  and  tho  laws  of  physics,  to  be  taught 
with  precision,  and  tho  course  ascend  to  tho  rigid  in- 
vestigation of  physical  phenomena  and  problems. 

23.  To  these  studies  might  of  course  be  aided  tho 
higher  arithmetic  and  pur©  mathematics,  which,  again, 
could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  considerable  degree  of  edu- 
cation, if  they  were  so  treated  in  tho  schools,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  kind  of  adventitious  accomplish- 
ment, to  be  acquired  at  tho  pleasure  of  the  pupils  or  in 
an  unsystematic  manner. 

21.  According  to  my  idea,  therefore,  a  modern  school 
is  one  in  which  modern  language,  mathematics,  and 
natural  science  would  be  the  basis  or  medium  of  exact 
education,  and  in  which  the  course  would  be  pursued  as 
high  as  the  ago  of  attendance  would  admit. 

25.  The  study  of  drawing  would  in  many  cases  bo  a 
necessity  rather  than  an  accomplishment,  and  consider- 
able allowance  of  time  would  have  to  be  made  for  other 
special  acquirements  not  forming  part  of  the  school 
course  of  education. 

26.  I  need  not  advert  to  religious  instruction,  as  it 
would  continue  in  the  now  schools  on  its  present 
footing. 

27.  Without  doubt,  in  the  metropolis,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  would  bo  glad  to  send  to  such  a 
day  school  children  whose  education  is  at  tho  present 
time  miserably  conducted,  and,  indeed,  thrown  away, 
between  equally  imperfect  efforts  to  pursuo  a  classical 
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and  modern  education  in  combination,  within  the  period 
of  time  during  which  they  are  uble  to  be  maintained  at 
school. 

28.  Tho  industry  and  coramurco  of  tho  country  are,  I 
think,  nctually  suffering  from  a  wont  of  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  amongst  the  commercial,  and  of  sci- 
ence amongst  the  manufacturing  classes.  But  if,  year 
by  year,  a  Tow  hundreds  of  youths  could  be  received  into 
English  counting-houses  thoroughly  instructed  in  mo- 
dern languages,  nnd  into  English  factories  thoroughly 
imbued  with  natural  science  and  mathematics,  who 
would  in  time  rise  to  bo  the  directors  of  commerce  and 
industry,  a  great  want  would  bo  supplied,  and  a  very  great 
service  would  be  rendered  to  tho  whole  community. 

29.  Considering  tho  care  that  is  now  bestowed  on 
modern  education  on  the  Continent,  it  is  a  subject  of 
grave  concern  whether  foreign  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  not  obtaining  advantages  over  our  own 
from  their  better  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and 
of  the  principles  of  natural  science  and  mathematics.  In 
what  proportion  travelling  agents  abroad  arc  foreigners, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  the  foreign  houses  estab- 
lished in  England  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  our 
commerce  not  only  spread  themselves  through  tho  in- 
terior, but  constantly  increase  in  numbers  ;  we  are  fre- 
quently surprised  at  the  great  progress  that  is  made 
abroad  in  various  arts  and  manufactures,  due  to  tho 
science  of  those  by  whom  they  are  conducted.  It  is 
time  that  some  public  effort  should  bo  mado  to  place  our 
commerce  and  industry  on  an  equal  footing  in  respect 
to  education  with  tliat  of  foreign  nations.  This  question 
concerns  not  merely  the  merchant  and  tho  master  manu- 
facturer, but  the  millions  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
intelligence  with  which  their  affairs  are  conducted.  It 
may  be  thought  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  view  of  tho 
subject,  but  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  improve- 
ment and  progress  than  of  indifference  and  stagnation. 

30.  Each  system  of  education  is  not  only  desired  by 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  different  objects  in  view, 


or  b<  lontc  to  different  classes,  but  th 


are  for 


the  most  part  grouped  together  in  different  parts  of  tho 
metropolis.  West  of  Charing  Cross  and  the  British 
Museum,  the  desire  for  classical  education  would  prevail, 
while  east  of  that  lino  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Thames,  modern  education  would  be  preferred. 

31 .  I  would  therefore  propose  that  advantage  should  bo 
taken  of  tho  opportunity  of  reforming  the  London  public 
schools  to  deal  with  them  in  a  comprehensive  spirit  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  the  metropolis. 
Without  now  inviting  assent  to  any  particular  plan,  I 
suggest  one  rather  by  way  of  illustration,  in  the  hope 
that  suggestion  and  discussion  may  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  some  schemo  which  may  meet  with  general 
approbation. 

32.  Instead  of  the  funds  being  employed,  to  gratify  a 
lovo  of  patronage,  in  tho  formation  of  free  schools,  I 
would  Buggest  that  they  should  bo  expended  in  the  solid 
establishment  of  schools,  and  that  each  boy  should  pay 
a  moderate  sum  for  his  education,  until,  by  tho  exhibi- 
tion of  superior  merit,  ho  becamo  entitled  to  a  free 
scholarship  in  the  school.  The  scholarship  would  then 
operate  as  a  stimulus  to  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
the  schools,  and  to  the  boys  to  obtain  it.  The  effect 
would  thus  bo  much  greater  than  tho  mere  limit  of  its 
money  value,  and  tho  funds  would  admit  of  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  the  schools. 

33.  I  consider  that  the  endowments  would  bo  suffi- 
cient to  establish  at  least  six  Bchools,  which  I  Bhould 
distribute  as  follows :  — 

St.  Panl's  School  would  remain  as  nt  present  a  cen- 
tral classical  school. 

The  Charter-house  would  remain  as  a  central  modern 
school. 

Westminster  would  remain  as  a  classical  school  for 
the  rapidly-increr.sing  district  of  tho  south-west. 

Another  classical  school  should  be  founded  in  the 
north-west  as  a  branch  of  St.  Paul's. 


One  modern  school  should  be  founded  in  the  north- 
east, and  another  modern  school  on  the  south-east — that 
is,  on  tho  south  side  of  the  Thames— as  branches  of  the 
Charter-house. 

Thus,  whilst  the  general  requirements  of  each  district 
were  providod  for  in  its  local  school,  those  residents  in 
the  district  who  might  desire  the  other  system  would  be 
accommodated  as  far  ns  possible  in  the  central  school  of 
that  system. 

34.  A  further  stimulus  might  be  given  to  these  schools 
by  extending  competition  for  tho  scholarships  to  tho 
students  of  all  the  schools  on  the  Bame  system. 

36.  Tho  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  at  the 
universities  which  have  now  been  thrown  open  to  all 
students  is  so  great  that  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity 
for  appropriating  any  portion  of  the  school  funds  to  the 
maintenance  of  scholars  there,  which  is,  in  fact,  only 
upholding  the  evil  practices  which  it  was  the  object  of 
university  reform  to  abolish.  At  all  events,  considering 
the  very  small  number  of  boyB  who  are  in  the  higher 
class  of  a  public  school,  the  number  of  scholarships 
should  bo  very  limited,  and  should  only  be  grunted 
when  a  high  standard  of  merit  is  attained. 

36.  Tho  report  also  questions  the  suitableness  of  tho 
present  governing  bodies  of  the  schools,  but  I  think  fails 
to  suggest  any  adequate  remedy.  If  the  London  schools 
were  treated  separately,  the  means  of  providing  a  more 
active  supervision  over  their  educational  arrangements 
could  bo  readily  found  in  the  university  of  lxmdon, 
whose  council,  being  expressly  constituted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supervising  education,  could  readily  undertake 
the  duty  of  assisting  tho  trustees  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty  to  the  public.  It  would  be  premature  to  dis- 
cuss tho  precise  manner  in  which  this  suggestion  could 
bo  carried  out,  and,  indeed,  my  present  object  is  not  to 
mature  a  plan,  but  to  urge  the  prosecution  of  further  in- 
quiries to  ascertain  what  could  bo  accomplished. 

37.  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  noticing  Mr. 
Hare's  able  report  on  the  Blue  Coat  School,  because  it 
involves  very  different  considerations  from  those  which 
I  have  here  entertained.  That  school  not  having  been 
established  for  tho  purpose  of  giving  high  education, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  maintaining  poor 
children,  I  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  an  establish- 
ment like  the  orphan  asylums.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  intended  to  meet  tho  want  which  is  now 
completely  provided  for  by  the  separate  Bchools  main- 
tained out  of  the  poor-rates.  Tho  original  purpose  of 
the  charitv  having  ceased,  the  governors  have  applied 
its  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  trading  and 
professional  classes.  This  institution  might  serve  a  very 
useful  purposo  in  relieving  real  eases  of  distress  amongst 
this  clasB,  if  tho  funds  were  properly  administered.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  they  should  be  still  further  mis- 
appropriated for  tho  purpose  of  educating  thoso  for 
whom  n  gratuitous  education  is  not  necessary. 

38.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  tho  Government  will  not 
proceed  with  any  measure  which  may  treat  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  on  the  same  footing,  but  that  they  will  re- 
gard metrojwlitan  schools  as  entirely  distinct  in  their 
character  and  circumstances  from  tho  others,  and  will 
acquiesce  in  whatever  course  may  bo  deemed  desirable 
for  tho  purpose  of  legislating  for  them  in  a  comprehen- 
sive spirit. 

39.  It  had  occurred  to  mo  that  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  might  Imj  appoint*!  to  take  the 
report  of  the  Commission  into  consideration,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  tho  metropolis.  There  is  tho  more  reason  for 
adopting  this  course,  as  metropolitan  views  were  in  no 
degree  represented  in  the  Commission,  but  in  tho  House 
of  Commons  there  are  several  metropolitan  members 
who  are  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  investigate  nnd 
report  on  the  subject,  which  they  would  upproach  with 
a  duo  sense  of  responsibility.— I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)       Acton'  S.  Ayuton. 

llj  Bolton  .street. 
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Commerce. 


Thk  Comacchio  Fishery. — The  lagune  of  Comacchio, 
similar  to  those  of  Venice  in  their  mode  of  formation, 
occupies  an  extensive  area  between  the  Po  di  Volano  on 
the  north,  and  the  Po  Primaro,  or  Reno,  on  the  south, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a  long  sandy  spot. 
This  lagune,  which  is  about  two  hundred  ana  thirty  miles 
in  circumference,  contains  forty  basins,  surrounded  by 
embankments,  each  communicating  with  the  sea.  These 
lagunes  have  from  timo  immemorial  boon  celebrated  for 
their  fisheries,  consisting  principally  of  eels  and  grey 
mullet,  which  form  an  important  branch  of  commorco 
throughout  Italy.  Each  bnsin  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  chief  or  factor,  who  has  several  men  under 
his  orders,  the  whole  forming  a  staff  of  about  four 
hundred  men,  who  are  embodied  and  under  discipline  as 
on  board  ship.  These  men  pass  their  time  in  fishing, 
and  salting  the  fish  that  they  arc  unable  to  sell  fresh. 
By  means  of  a  most  ingenious  system  the  rivors  which 
encircle  the  lagune,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  (tho 
2nd  February)  are  allowed  to  flow  in  till  the  end  of 
April,  when  the  sluices  are  closed,  thus  introducing 
the  young  fry  which  ascend  these  riven  from  the  sea, 
and  take  shelter  in  tho  basins  ;  this  period  is  called  la 
montata.  The  fish  are  allowed  to  increase  in  size.  Tho 
fish  do  not  attempt  to  cscapo  until  they  are  full  grown, 
when  the  same  instinct  which  has  caused  them  to  take 
shelter  in  the  basins  impels  them  to  attempt  to  go  back  to 
the  sea ;  this  is  called  la  ditcttta.  Tho  fishermen,  taking 
advantage  of  their  habits,  place  their  nets  so  as  to  take 
the  fish  in  quantities.  These  attempts  at  migration  take 
placo  during  tho  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  and  especially  during  the  darkest  nights. 
Tho  fish  taken  in  this  manner  arc  sent  to  tho  town  of 
Comacchio,  where  they  are  sold  to  traders,  who  fill  the 
wells  of  their  boats  with  them,  and  take  them  up  the 
Po  and  Ticino.  Those  which  aro  not  sold  are  cured  on 
the  spot,  and  exported  to  every  part  of  Italy.  In  1865, 
the  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  the  lagune  of  Comacchio  was 
9,595  last,  weighing  371,570  kilos  (370  tons),  of  the 
valuo  of  323,988  frs.  (£12,960)  ;  to  this  must  bo  added 
tho  quantity  of  fresh  fish  sold,  amounting  to  the  weight 
of  123,082  kilos  (121  tons),  of  the  valuo  of  57,536  frs. 
(£2,301).  Tho  contrivances  for  enticing  the  young  fish, 
and  for  retaining  the  old  from  returning  to  the  sea,  are 
very  ingenious,  and  have  been  described  by  Tasso  and 
Ariosto— 

"  Come  11  peace  cola,  dove  im pallida 
No'  Mrai  dt  Comacchio  11  no»tro  mare, 
Fnpgc  dall'  ondr  lmpetoom  e  cruda, 
Ccrcaodo  In  plactde  aequo,  ove  rlpare. 
K  vlcn,  cho  da  sb  iteaso  cl  si  rinchluda 
In  palustrc  prigion,  iff-  pub  to  mare ; 
Che  quel  scrragllo  6  con  mirat.il  tuo 
Sompre  all'  entrar  aperto,  all'  uactr  chliuo." 

Qtrtu:  Mb  ;  vii.  46. 

An os to  calls  Comacchio 

"  U  cltt*.  chc  In  metza  alle  peace 
Paludi  del  P0  tcmc  ambe  le  foci." 

Orl:  Fur:  tii.  41. 

Commerce  Between  France  and  Switzerland. — The 
commerce  between  France  and  Switzerland  has  consider- 
ably increased  during  the  first  nino  months  of  the  past 
year  as  compared  with  a  similarperiod  of  1866.  This  is 
m  a  groat  measure  due  to  tho  Treaty  of  Commerce  be- 
tween tho  two  countries.  In  1866  the  total  value  of 
the  exports  from  Switzerland  to  Franco  amounted  to 
29,409,000  fr.  (£1,176,360),  and  in  1867  to  52,267,000  fr. 
(£2,090,680),  sh(  >wing  an  increase  of  22,858,000  frs. 
during  nino  months.  Of  this,  10,000,000  of  francs  repre- 
sent the  increase  in  the  exportation  of  cattle ;  the  export 
of  cheese  has  increased  from  3,025,000  frs.  to  5,700,000  frs. ; 
silk,  from  9,227,000  frs.  to  18,557,000  frs.  There  has 
been  a  falling  off  of  1,360,000  frs.  in  exports  of  timber. 
The  exports  of  jewellery  in  1867  amounted  to  1,368,000  frs. 
The  imports  from  France  to  Switzerland  amounted,  during 
the  first  nino  months  of  tho  past  year,  to  149,148,000  frs., 


showing  an  increase  of  27,000,000  of  francs  on  those  of 
1866.  Tho  principal  items  of  this  amount  rclato  to  silk, 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  which  have  increased  from 
20,008,000  frs.  to  32,902,000  frs. ;  cotton  and  wool,  from 
15,267,000  frs.  to  23,881,000  frs.  ;  silk  stuffs,  from 
21,841,000  frs.  to  37,554,000  frs. ;  tallow  and  fatty  sub- 
stances, from  572,000  frs.  to  1,250,000  frs.  ;  refined 
sugar,  from  3,958,000  frs.  to  4,835,000  frs.  The  falling 
off  has  principally  been  in  the  cereals,  the  importations  of 
which  have  decreased  from  8,086,000  frs.  to  1,681,000  frs., 
in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  tho  harvest  in 
France.  Tho  imports  of  wines  and  spirits  have  nlso 
fallen  off  from  15,800,000  frs.  to  10,189,000  frs.  A  great 
part  of  the  raw  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  imported  by 
Switzerland  is  not  of  French  origin,  but  comes  merely 
through  France  to  supply  the  Swiss  manufacturer.  From 
this  it  appears  that  although  the  exports  from  Switzerland 
to  Franco  have  increased  about  50  per  cent.,  the  imports 
from  Franco  to  Switzerland  have  not  increased  more  than 
from  5  to  6  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  Thus  the  inter- 
national trade  of  Switzerland  with  France  has  a  tendency 
to  import  less  and  export  more. 


Colonies. 


General  Colonial  Statistics. — Tho  official  returns 
of  tho  colonial  office  give  tho  following  statistics  of  tho 
several  British  colonies  and  dependencies  :— 

Area. 

Square  mile*.  Population. 

India,  British   956,436  ....  144,948,356 

„     Native  States..     596,790  ....  47,909,100 

North  American  Colo- 
nies   632,631  ....  3,701,461 

Australasia   2,582,072  ....  1,599,580 

British  West  Indies  . .      88,683  ....  1,097,627 

Capo  of  Good  Hope  and 

Natal    119,328  ....  425,767 

Ceylon   24,700  ....  2,049,728 

Other  colonies  with  the  above  bring  up  the  total  area  to 
4,427,232  square  miles,  and  the  population  to  154,810,787. 
The  public  revenue  of  these  vast  possessions  in  the  year 
1865  was  nearly  £63,(00,000.  Tho  public  debt  is*  not 
quite  £140,000,000.  Tho  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
in  1865,  exclusive  of  tho  coasting  trade,  was  about 
£26,000,000.  Tho  imports  into  these  colonics  in 
1865  amounted  to  £128,375,053,  and  the  exports  to 
£141,368,102.  The  wool  exported  from  these  colonies 
amounted  to  £12,234,580  ;  raw  sugar,  value  £7,158,163  ; 
coffee,  £3,308,963  ;  wood,  £3,877,530  ;  fish,  £1,668,260  ; 
and  the  cotton  from  India  alone  was  valued  at 
£37,573,637. 

Lead  in  Queensland. — It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  a  lead  mine  has  been  discovered  in  the  Burnett  dis- 
trict, the  ore  of  which  yields  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
silver  to  make  its  working  a  profitable  pursuit.  The 
distance  of  tho  mine  from  port  is  about  100  miles.  The 
discoverer  has,  in  combination  with  others,  some  of 
whom  havo  capital,  applied  for  160  acres. 


forthcoming  publications. 
 ♦  

Modern  Screw  Propulsion.  By  N.  P.  Burgh, 
Engineer.  (E.  and  F.  X.  Spon.J — This  work  will  be 
published  in  fifteen  monthly  parts,  domy  4to.,  prico  2s. 
each  part.  (Part  I.  to  bo  ready  on  the  1st  of  February.) 
The  leading  engineering  firms  of  England  and  Scotland 
havo  combined  in  sending  to  the  author  valuable  in- 
formation, with  examples  of  screw  propellers  of  their 
latest  practice  hitherto  published.  Tho  plates  aro 
copied  from  the  working  drawings  lent  for  that  purpose. 
The  proportions  aro  fully  dimensioned  and  the  details 
are  fully  depicted  as  completely  as  required  for  practical 
construction. 
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♦  

Telegraphy  dt  Italy. — During  the  third  quarter  of 
last  year,  viz.,  from  1st  of  June  to  30th  September, 
the  amount  received  for  telegrams  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  1,028,509  francs  10  cents.  (£11,140),  of 
this  155,654  francs  40  cents,  was  paid  by  foreign  telo- 
graph  companies  for  messages  sent  to  Italy ;  165,283 
francs  16  cents,  for  foreign  dispatcher  in  transit ; 
646,742  francs  72  cents,  for  dispatches  for  the  in- 
terior; 133,004  francs  32  cents,  for  foreign  dispatches, 
and  28,024  francs  50  cents,  for  various  dispatches.  The 
offices  which  sent  the  greatest  number  of  dispatches 
were  those  of  Florence,  for  which  was  received  104,851 
francs  36  cents.,  and  Turin,  which  received  102,076 
francs  92  cents. ;  and  the  office  which  received  the  least 
was  that  of  Cagliari  (Island  of  Sardinia),  only  15,960 
francs.  The  Government  dispatches,  Bent  free,  would, 
according  to  the  tariff,  represent  158,026  francs  35  cents., 
of  which  the  largest  sharo,  naturally  sent  from  Flo- 
rence, would  represent  157,045  francs.  The  total  amount 
received  during  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  September, 
was  3,023,009  francs  79  cents,  (i'120,920),  a  decroaso  on 
the  receipts,  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  of  1,689  francs  18  cents.  (£67  10s.}. 

Italian  Railways. — Tho  total  length  of  railways  in 
Italy  amounted,  on  the  1st  July,  1867,  to  4,950  kilometre*, 
including  the  21  kilos,  of  horse  tramway,  from  Settimo, 
near  Turin,  to  Rivarolo  ;  and,  with  tho  258  kilometres 
belonging  to  the  Roman  States,  the  total  length  of  the 
railways  in  tho  whole  Italian  peninsula  is  5,310  kilo- 
metres. The  total  receipts  of  the  various  railway  com- 
panies throughout  tho  kingdom  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  past  year  amounted  to  36,362,44  lfr.  17  c. 
The  following  are  tho  receipts  of  the  principal  lines :  — 

Franc*. 

Upper  Italian  railways   24,235,847  59 

Roman  Railway  Company   7,302,660-29 

Southern  Railways   4,018,707  69 

Victor   Emanuel,  or  Calabro- 

Siculc  Railway   556,736-73 

The  greatest  annual  receipts,  in  proportion  to  length 
opened,  wero  those  of  thcCentral  Italian  Railway  (Piaccnza 
to  Pistoja),  namely  28,205*76  frs.  per  kilometre,  and  next 
the  Piddmontcso  lines,  21,322  85  per  kilometre.  Tho 
line  of  which  the  receipts  were  tho  least,  in  proportion 
to  length,  was  that  from  Rcggio  (Calabria^  to  Lazzaro 
(Victor  Emanuel  Railway).  Compared  with  last  year, 
tho  receipts  per  kilometre  are  less,  with  the  exception  of 
the  line  from  Ancona  to  Orte ;  this  is  duo  to  the  opening 
of  tho  lino  to  Orte  connecting  it  with  the  railway  in  tho 
Roman  States.  Tho  greater  receipts  during  the  previous 
year  are  no  doubt  owing  to  the  groat  traffic  during  the  lato 
war,  and  to  the  cholera  and  financial  crisis  during  tho 
past  year. 

Postal  Statistics  of  Italy.— Tho  Government  have 
tho  exclusive  right  of  the  conveyance  of  letters  in  Italy. 
Tho  rate  of  inland  postage,  formerly  of  15  cents.,  has  been 
raiaod  to  20  cents,  on  letters  weighing  less  than  10 
grammes  (0-35  oz.),  and  great  facilities  are  also  afforded 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  which  aro  transmitted 
throughout  tho  kingdom  for  1  cent,  under  40  grammes 
(1-41  ozs.).  The  number  of  post-offices  in  Italy,  up  to 
1st  Jan.,  1865,  was  2,416,  including  11  railway  post- 
offices,  and  four  offices  on  board  steamers,  of  which  two 
aro  on  lakes  and  two  on  the  sea.  In  1866,  67,481,155 
letters  wero  posted,  of  which  60,567,610  were  stamped, 
and  6,136,894  unstamped,  757,949  registered,  and 
30,702  insured,  for  tho  amount  of  36,170,391  frs. 
(£1,406,815  12s.).  Tho  number  of  letters  freo  of 
tax  amounted  to  28,669,472  ;  printed  periodicals,  to 
53,066,188;  other  printed  matter  to  6,321,337.  Tho 
number  of  money-orders  (taglia)  issued  for  inland  pay* 
ment  was  2,900,958,  amounting  to  155,684,799  frs.  39  c ; 


tho  number  of  money-orders  sent  abroad  was  32,732, 
amounting  to  2,106,431  frs.  89c.,  whilst  the  number  of 
foreign  money-orders  paid  in  Italy  was  36,023,  amount- 
ing to  1,953,537  frs.  49  cents.  The  number  of  postage- 
stamps  sold  in  1865  was  81,903,543,  for  tho  amount  of 
11,251,612  frs.  85  c.  (£450,060  10s.  8jd.).  Tho  total  re- 
ceipts of  tho  Post-office  amounted  to  14,527,662  frs.  60c. 
(£581,102  10s.  4d.).  In  1864  were  sent  into  tho  Venetian 
provinces  8,853,373  private  letters;  2,139,826  official 
letters;  2 13,5 12  book  pocket*;  1,823,31 5  newspapers,  54  ex- 
press private  dispatches,  and  168  government  dispatches 
were  sent.  Tho  amount  of  money  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  11,363,925  frs. ;  and  166,378,210  frs.  for  private 
individuals.  763  passengers  were  carried  by  tho  mail 
conveyances. 

Street  Names  in  Paris.— Tho  following  are  amongst 
tho  names  given  to  streets  recently  opened,  or  now  in 
course  of  being  formed: — Aubigne,  Bellay,  Santeuil, 
Abbe  La  Salle,  de  Vigny,  Andricux,  Troillhard,  Meyer- 
beer, Gluck,  Rochambcau,  Magnan,  Dieu,  V^rontsc, 
Primatice,  Philippe  deChampaigne,  Nansouty, Broussais, 
Excclmans,  Isabey,  Mozart,  Mignard,  llamolin,  Ornano, 
Cuatine,  Championnet,  Montcalm.  It  will  bo  perceived 
that  they  aro  principally  those  of  artists,  writers,  and 


rn 


Corrtsponncntf. 
•  

The  MAjrrrACTrHE  of  Floub  by  M.  Mkob  Uoubiks. 
— Sib, — This  gentleman  has  suggested  a  beautiful  theory 
of  the  structure  of  a  grain  of  whoat,  and  developed  that 
thcorv  practically,  on  a  largo  scale,  with  great  ingenuity. 
M.  Mtgo  Mounes  does  not  soem,  however,  to  be  fully 
aware  of  tho  perfection  with  which  corn  is  ground  in 
tho  ordinary  way,  so  as  to  produce  tho  wholo  of  tho 
white  flour  contained  in  the  grain  without  any  contami- 
nation by  browning  matters.  That  gentleman  is  also  in 
error  when  ho  states  that,  with  tho  exception  of  tho  pure 
white,  nil  the  remainder  of  the  grain  is  devoted  to 
animal  food,  for  every  English  miller  can  i  how  that  tho 
effal  used  for  that  purpose  contains  no  flour,  either  whito 
or  brown.  Wo  in  England  aro  aro  not  quite  so  much 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  white  bread  as  they  aro  in 
France,  and  brown  bread  is  much  in  demand,  notwith- 
standing a  prevailing  idea  that  brown  bread  may,  perhaps, 
owe  its  colour  to  tho  admixture  of  improper  materiids. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  recommendation  from  the  highest 
medical  authorities  not  to  make  uso  of  whito  bread  con- 
tinually, but  to  take  brown  bread  occasionally,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  use  of  white  bread  entirely  is  not 
conducive  to  the  best  health.  In  fact  there  are  many 
peoples,  even  in  Europe,  who  livo  and  thrive  upon  black 
bread  alone.  It  is  alio  a  mistaken  idea  that  bran  is  of 
the  nature  of  straw,  and  therefore  contains  no  nutriment, 
for  it  is  well  known  in  all  countries  that  bran  alone  will 
keep  animals  in  good  condition,  which  straw  will  not. 
English  millers  produce  fine  white  flour  by  a  most  careful 
dressing  of  the  faces  of  tho  stcnes,  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  having  tho  samo  cutting  qualities.  But  other 
millers  arrivo  at  the  samo  end  more  easily  by  using  a 
bedstone  of  hard  porcelaneous  limestone,  possessing  no 
cutting  qualities  whatever.  For  tho  runner  they  chooso 
a  hard,  sharp  kind  of  granite,  or  other  very  hard  stone 
that  may  possess  the  requisite  cutting  qualities  well 
developed.  By  such  means  tho  coats  of  bran  are  spread 
out,  as  it  were,  and  all  tho  flour  cleaned  off.  This  opera- 
tion is  further  promoted  in  powerful  mills  by  tho  use  of 
heavy  runners,  of  great  specific  gravity,  four  feet  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches 
deep,  or  about  a  ton  and  a-half  of  solid  stono.  I  have 
seen  twelve  bushels  ground  within  tho  hour  by  one  pair 
of  stones,  producing  the  finest  flour,  not  over  heated,  and 
beautiful  clean  bran,  not  at  all  torn  ;  but  the  power  ap- 
plied would  drive  an  English  millhouso  into  palsy.  This 
work  cannot  be  performed  in  English  mills,  partly  from 
want  of  sufficient  power,  but  more  on  account  of  the 
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being  mostly  mado  up  of  plaster  of  paris  and 
,  having  altogether  much  leas  specific  gravity 
than  solid  stone.  Tho  flour  or  meal  is  kept  sufficiently 
cool  at  high  speeds  by  dressing  tho  runners  very  hollow, 
especially  towards  tho  oyo,  so  that  only  about  six  or  eight 
inches,  measured  radi:dly  from  tho  circumference,  does  the 
real  work  of  grinding,  and  plenty  of  cool  air  is  necessarily 
drawn  in.  Tho  additional  precaution  is  also  adopted  of 
having  no  box-hoop  covering  over  the  runner,  and  using 
instead  a  light,  open,  upright  hoop  to  confine  tho  flour. 
The  Bovill  patent,  tho  subject  of  innumerable  lawsuits, 
intended,  by  means  of  blowing  and  exhausting  apparatus, 
to  remove  the  stivo,  is  a  useless  piece  of  absurdity,  calcu- 
lated  to  increase  tho  evil,  and  besides  consuming  a  large 
amount  of  power,  may,  perhaps,  aflbrd  the  moans  of 
adulterating  tho  Hour  with  matters  that  ought  not  to  be 

in  it.    Indeed,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  in  English  \  <;a>,  Ac.-:ms-r.  Salmon, 
mills  a  small  porti  >n  only  of  the  driving  power  is  applied  J  Jjl^^- h^^j 
to  the  actual  grinding,  the  rciiminder  being  consumed  in   (ja[u.rieIT)'l3.  &<.'.,  treatta 
driving  many  accessories,  and  friction.  It  is  no  argument 
in  favour  of  this  new  process  that  it  has  boon  carried  out 
on  a  large  6cale,  because  a  new  idea  is  always  seized  upon 
with  energy  in  France,  wliich  is  by  no  mean*  the 
caso  with  us — witness  the  decorticating  process,  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  total  failure.    It  may  bo  within  tho 
recollection  of  some  of  your  readers  that  a  few  years  ago 
two  French  professors  of  tho  art  of  making  bread  came 
to  England,  in  order  to  toach  our  bakers  to  make  thirty 
or  forty  more  loaves,  of  duo  weight,  out  of  ono  sack  of 
flour,  t^*"  was  usual  in  tho  trade.   But  the  mystery  was 
most  successfully  exploded  by  the  practical  lectures  on 
this  subject  Riven  bv  Professor  Pepper  in  the  lioyal  Poly- 
technic Institution.'— I  am,  4cc,  Hexby  W.  Kkvkley. 
1,  Baker  sin  e;,  Reading. 


Chains  Ac.  preventing  undue  strains  upon— 3*41— W.  Dixon  and 

\V.  Brown.   

Clilrouey-tops-3623-L.  Field. 
Chimney.tops-36*«-J.  Capper. 
Clocks,  Ac,  application  of  electricity  to— 3*84—  C.  L.  I 
Coifw  roaster— 3853— S.  Myers. 
Colouring  matter*— 3657— A.  M.  Clarke 
Com]iasse*  anil  dividers,  proportlonal-3607— W. . 
Cylinders  steam  — 3-'i30— N.  Faxiuau,  jun. 
F.incrv  pa|>er,  snhstltuW  for— 3S1S— R.  Chaoncy. 
Explosive  compounds— 3652—  V.  A.  Abel. 
Fabrics,  warp— 3665— S.  and  F.  Lennard. 
Fibroii-  material*,  cardial?  and  spinning—  3G21 
Fire  alarm  and  extingulsln-r— 3647— C.  J.  Adams. 
Fish,  salt-water,  conveying  through  fresh  water,  Ac — 3648— L.  A. 
Damm. 

Floors,  rir.  -proof-3«05-E.  T.  Bcllhousc. 
Fuel,  art  11  ial-!HWl-G.  E.  Allshorn. 
Ftimar.-s-3.-.«3-J.  Addle  and  F.  Kohn. 
Fnrnae-s  -3702— J.  Davison. 
Gas  burners— 36»o-C.  Churcblil. 


-H.  A.  Bonneville. 


Ac. 
Bowen. 


,  F.  Trauchat. 


'On 


MEETIN'US  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

 Bocletr  of  Arts,  «.   Cantor  Lectures.    Dr.  Lctheby,  ' 

Food." 

U.  Unit.-d  Service  Inst.,  sj.    Major  Fosbery,  "  Dn  Explosive 

Bullets,  and  their  application  to  Military  Purpose*." 
British  Architects,  s. 
Medical,  s. 
Asiatic,  3. 
Victoria  Inst.,  X. 

.Civil  Engineers,  s.   Renewed  discussion  upon  "  Tho  Vic- 
toria Bridge,"  by  Mr.  Win.  Wilson  ;  and  "  New  Railways 
at  Battereea,  with  Uie  Widonlng  of  the  Victoria  Bridge," 
by  Mr.  Chan.  Douglas  Fox. 
Statistical,  8.  Mr.  B.  Dudley  Baxter,  "  On  National  In- 
come." 
Pathological,  8. 
Ethnological,  h. 

.Society  of  Arts.  8.  Mr.  W.  Hawes,  Chairman  of  Council, 
"On  the  Reports  of  the  ArtUans  selected  to  Visit  the 
Pari*  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867." 
Geological,  h. 

R.  Society  of  Literature,  8|. 
Archaeological  Assoc.,  8|. 


..Royal, 

Antiquaries,  ty. 

Zoological,  Hi. 
R.  Society  Club,  C. 
Mathematical,  ». 
..Royal  Inst.,  s.   Professor  Tyndall,  "  On  Faraday  as  a  Dis- 
coverer." 
Guekett  Microscopical  Club,  8. 

Sat  Royal  Inst.,  3.   Professor  Roscoo,  "  On  the  Non-Mctalllc 

Elements." 


Hemp,  Ac  .  (..ft.::.ing— 3613-W.  W.  L'rqnaart  and  J.  ] 
Horn  and  whalelwr.e,  joining— 3619— C.  Beck. 
Iron,  steel,  Ac.-3«67-0.  J.  and  T.  C.  Hindc. 
Life  from  drowning,  saving— 3556— A.  McMordo. 
Liquid  substances  heatiug — 367s— D.  Steele.  r.iw 
Metallurgical  operations,  Ac,  producing  heat  for-3b98-R.  FothCT- 

gUL  .  _         „  _ 

Milling  tools,  Ac,  manufacturing— 3655  — 1 . 
Mo»ors— 36»0— W.  E.  Newton. 
Nails,  cutting  and  heading— 3451— M.  J.  ] 
Needle  wrappers— 36-0— J.  Clarke. 
Optical  lllosi  n-3617— J.  Simmons. 
Pomade— S639— J.  G.  Tungne. 
Pumps,  steam-3630-W.  Walker  anl  E.  Holt. 
Railway  break*-367tf->J.  Cock.shoot,  jun.,  and  H.  Wuathenll. 
Railway  breaks,  Ac— 3597— T.  Cornfield,  Jun. 
Railway  carriage*  and  trains— 3629— C.  De  Uerguc  ana  W. 
Rallway*-S6i;i-T.  Harrison. 
Saddles  — 3611— J.  Clay. 
Shot  and  shells— :6**  — A.  V.  Newton. 
Size.  lulling— 3027—  J.  Kenyon. 

Smoke,  consuming— 3700— W.  Kendrlck  and  J.  WooldrulgC. 

S  .a(i  —  36.VJ  -  1 1   La)  ton. 

Tanning  apparatus— 3649  —  J.  Hawkins. 

Telegraphs— 360* —J.  S.  Gisliornc. 

Tel.  graphs— 360J—L.  M.  Becker. 

Traps  tor  pigeon  shoeing,  Ac-3660-F.  Render. 

Valves— 3121—  W.  Black  and  T.  Hawthorn. 

Whips,  Ac,  holders  for-3666-W.  Hewitt. 

Windows,  Ac-3694-E.  Evans. 

I*VKNTIOS8  WITH  CoMI»!.KT!5  SrKClFir  ATIOX*  Filed. 

Furnaces,  Ac,  feeding  fuel  Into— 27— M.  J.  1  risWc. 
Telegraphs— 3—  W.  R.  Lake.   

4  qf  Patents  Jonrnal,  January  14. 
Patkxts  Sealkd. 

20*6.  J.  Mannock. 
20*7.  W.  McAndrcw. 
20*8.  T.  Plrlc. 
2094.  G.  Weedon. 
20  >6.  A.  De  SmoL 
2038.  G.  H.  Daw. 
2106.  A.  Morton. 
2117.  G.  T.  llouslleld. 
2129.  W.  Potts. 
215*.  C.  IL  Murray. 
2166.  C.  E.  Brooman. 
2168.  G.  L.   Hare  us  and  J.  F. 

Ladougne. 
2231.  J,  Edwards. 
22«2.  E.  T.  H  >rsley. 
2294.  H.  A.  Avery  and  G.  Pcna- 
bert. 

2408.  A.  M.  Clark. 


Patents. 


Commiuiontrt  of  Patents  Journal,  January  10. 

Quarts  or  PaovtsioxAt  Protkctios. 

tlic  alcohoUc  strength  of  liquids— 


Alcohol  meter,  for 

3662— W.  E.  Newton. 
Blankets  used  In  machines  for  printing  textile  fabrics,  Ac. — 3674— 

E.  «>.  Hughes. 

Blocks  and  liearings,  pluminer— 3654— W.  Bnrley  and  W.  H.  Glasson. 

Braiding  machines— 3672— E.  G.  and  E.  E.  Rafcr. 

Capsules— 3543— G.  Whitehead. 

Carders,  condenser— IMS— W,  Preston  and  C.  Walker. 

Carriages,  Ac— 3032— R.  Howarth. 

Cartridges  —3633 — J .  Dav idson. 

Chains,  Ac,  manufacturing— 2492 — A.  E.  Oclhayc. 

ting  jerks  tO-363T-J.  Davisou. 


2040.  E.  Hoheobruck. 
2045.  F.  Wllklns. 
2047.  W.  B.  Haigh. 
2065.  H.  Fletcher. 
2067.  E.  T.  Hughes. 
2076.  J.  M.   Hetherington  and 

R.  W.  Pitfield. 
2108.  J.  Palmer,  J.  Palmer, jun., 

and  T.  Palmer. 
2112.  R.  T.   Bradbury  aud  T. 
Bottnralej-. 
P.  A.  R.diart. 

E.  Ra venscrof t . 
J.  T.  Caird  .v  S.  Robertsou. 
A.  B.  Ibbotsou. 
T.  Redwooil. 

F.  B.  Vallanoe. 
O.  W.  Hayes. 


21«0. 
2186. 
3066. 
207*. 
2079. 
20*2. 
20»5. 


Patest*  on-  wnieii  tub  Stamp  Drrr  or. £50  has 


faip. 


96. 

95. 


127. 


60.  T.  Richardson  and  M.  D. 
Bflekor. 

82.  J.  F.  Spencer. 

65.  G.  B.  Gall  . way. 

60.  J.  J.  Biackham. 

77.  H.  Chamberlain. 

«9.  ,1.  Ramsboltum. 
164.  R.  Mallet. 
166.  W.  C.  Hickf. 
119.  G.  Davics. 

PATsarrs  ox  which  tub  Stajit  Drrr  or  £100  has 
194.  T.  Gibson  and  W.  and  U. 


J.  G.  Jones. 
R.  Chidley. 
F.  1  la  roes,  I).  1 
E.  Cowpe. 
J.  Young. 
F.  C.  Fourgean. 
i:w.  J.  B.  Karrar  and  J.  Hint. 
22S.  J.  Hamilton,  jun. 
725.  II.  Owen. 


62.  B, 
80.  O. 


Paid. 

251.  O.  T. 

88. 

87.  M.A.Muir  AJJlcUwluai. 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1868. 


3nno«n«mtnts  H  tjt  Council. 


Artisans'  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  vieit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Co  vent-garden.  One  volume ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  6d.  The  volume  contains 
reports,  by  upwards  of  eighty  artisans,  upon 
the  principal  industries  represented  in  the 
Exhibition,  as  well  as  special  reports  on  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  French  working 
classes. 

Ordinary  Meetings. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'clock : — 

January  29.—"  On  the  Climate  and  Industrial  Pros- 
pects of  tho  Colony  of  Natal."  By  Dr.  Max x,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  and  Special  Commissioner  for  the 
Colony.  On  this  evening  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart., 
will  preside. 

Fsuruart  5.— "On  Trade  Museums."  By.  J.  Fouiies 
Watson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Reporter  on  tho  Products  of 
India. 

Fbbbcaby  12. — "On  tho  Supply  of  Animal  Food  to 
Britain,  and  tho  Means  Proposed  for  Increasing  it."  By 
Wbxtwobth  Lascellbs  Scott,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

A  course  of  lectures  "On  Food,"  is  now  being 
delivered  by  Dr.  Letheby,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  College  of  the  London  Hospital, 
and  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Food  Analyst 
for  the  City  of  London,  as  follows  :  — 

Monday,  Jaxcart  27th.— Lecture  II. 

Comparative  Digestibility  of  Foods.  Functions  of 
different  Foods.  Construction  of  Dietaries. 

Monday,  Februart  3itn. — Lecture  III. 

Preservation,  Preparation,  and  Culinary  Treatment  of 
Foods. 

Monday,  February  10.— Lecture  IV. 
Adulterations  of  Food.  Conclusion. 

The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  Eight 
o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture.  Tickets  for  this  purpose  have  been 
forwarded  to  each  member. 


Address  to  tbb  Emperor  of  the  French. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  members  that, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Great  French  Exhibition 
of  1855,  the  Society  presented  a  congratulatory 
address  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Following  this  precedent,  tho 
Council,  towards  the  close  of  the  Universal  Ex- 
hibition of  1867,  forwarded,  through  their  Chair- 
man, the  following  address  to  His  Majesty : — 

To  His  Imfbrial  Majesty  tmb  Emperor  op  tub 
Frbxcii. 

Sire,— As  tho  Council  and  Members  of  tho  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce, 
instituted  in  London  in  the  year  1754,  now  visiting  the 
Universal  Exhibition,  wo  desire  to  upproich  Your  Im- 
perial Majesty  and  to  bear  witness  to  tho  incalculable 
benefits  which  tho  Arts  of  Peaeo  havo  received  during 
Your  Maj-  sty's  enlightened  reign. 

Wo  respectfully  thank  your  Majesty  for  the  freedom 
of  personal  communu.ition  which  you  have  established 
between  Franco  and^  England,  and*  tho  free  interchange 
of  commodities  between  tho  two  countries,  which  have 
boon  of  groat  reciprocal  benefit. 

Your  Majesty  took  advantage  of  tho  flint  Universal 
Exhibition  in  France  to  inaugurate  this  bonoficial  inter- 
communication between  the  two  countries,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  express  a  hopo,  Sire,  that  your  Majesty  will 
make  tho  present  Exhibition  an  occasion  even  for  extend- 
ing it 

Sinco  wo  had  the  honour,  in  18.35,  to  present  our  re- 
spects to  your  Majesty,  wo  remark  throughout  all  parts 
of  your  empire  innumerable  signs  of  greatly  increased 
prosperity  and  wealth,  which  have  produced  a  visible 
effect  on  tho  health,  education,  and  happiness  of  the 
people  over  whom  you  rule.  Tho  improvements  in  Paris 
amaze  us  for  their  extent  and  beauty,  and  impross  us 
with  suggestions  useful  for  tho  improvement  of  our  own 
metropolis. 

Your  Majeaty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept,  through 
the  hands  of  our  President,  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  tho  "Albert  Medal "  of  the  Society,  established 
in  memory  of  the  Into  Prince  Consort,  to  be  awarded  for 
distinguished  merit  in  promoting  Arta,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  and  we  now  bog  leave  to  assuro  your 
Majesty  of  our  strong  personal  conviction  of  the  rightful 
cluim  of  your  Majesty  to  bo  considered  throughout  tho 
world,  and  all  ages,  as  one  of  the  must  distinguished  pro- 
moters of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

Sealed  with  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  tho  21st  of 
October,  1807. 

(Signed) 
W.  Hawbs,  Chairman. 
P.  Lb  Neve  Fostbb,  Secretary. 

The  following  reply  has  been  received  from 
His  Imperial  Majesty  : — 

P»Ul»  del  Tuilorle»,  lo  19  Dcccmbre,  186T. 

Monsieur,  —  L'Emperour  a  ro<,'u  l'Adresso  quo  la 
Societc  des  Arta  do  Londrea  lui  a  fait  parvenir.  Sa 
Majcatc  a  6tfe  sensiblo  a  uno  si  flatteuse  appreciation  dea 
ifforts  qu'ello  a  constamment  fnite  pour  assurer  lo 
dcvcloppoment  et  la  libertc  du  Commerce.  Ello  m*a 
charge  de  vous  transmettre  ainsi  qu  a  vos  collogues 
I'expresaion  do  ses  sympathies. 

Agreez,  Monsieur,  l'assurance  do  ma  consideration 
la  plus  distingu6e, 

Le  Conseiller  d*Etat,  Secretaire  de  rEmpercur, 
Chef  du  Cabinet  de  sa  MajcstS, 

Cokti. 

•    Monsieur  Wm.  llawes. 
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BCBSCttlPTlOSfc. 

The  Christmas  subaeriptiona  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crowed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomaa  Davenport, 
lancial  Officer. 


♦  

Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  at  the  Society's  House  on 
Saturday,  11th  January.  Present—  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Michael  (in  the  chair),  J.  T.  Ware,  G.  F. 
Wilson,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  Ludford  Whito. 

Mr.  Charles  attended  the  Committee,  for  tho  purpose 
of  giving  information  respecting  the  wholesale  fish  trade, 
as  conducted  at  Billingsgate  Market,  and  was  examined 
by  the  Chairman  as  follows  :— I  am  largely  engaged  in 
the  retail  fish  trade.  I  attend  at  Billingsgate  Market 
CTcry  day  myself.  The  market  opens  for  public  business 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Bcforo  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  what  is  there,  and  inspecting 
some  of  tho  articles— tho  early  goods — that  is,  tho  fish 
which  havo  como  by  water,  for  wo  never  get  them  by 
rail  at  that  time,  or  very  rarely.  There  is  generally  a 
large  supply  of  fish  by  railway  every  day.  I  cannot  tell 
the  proportion  of  tho  railway  supply  to  tho  water  supply. 
They  vary  very  much,  both  of  them.  Sometimes  we 
got  great  supplies  by  both,  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able for  fishing.  In  bad  weather  I  think  we  got  more 
by  rail ;  for  this  reason,  that  tho  vessels  in  bad  weather 
mako  for  tho  ports,  and  tho  fish  is  sent  on  by  rail  to 
London.  I  cannot  givo  the  Committee  any  estimate  for 
tho  year  of  tho  proportion  of  fish  that  comes  to  Ixmdon 
by  rail  and  that  which  comes  by  tho  vessels.  Everything 


permeates  the  whole  of  the  fish  after  it  is  dead.    If  you 
were  to  lay  a  codfish  on  this  table  in  warm  weather  tho 
gastric  juice  would  perish  the  cloth,  and  would  take  off 
paint  in  an  hour  or  two.    There  is,  too,  another  kind  of 
decomposition  in  fish,  resulting  from  separation  of  tho 
acid  in  tho  juices  of  the  flesh,  which  leaves  an  insipid 
llavour.    In  the  cooking  of  fish  which  has  been  kept  too 
long,  lemons  and  other  things  aae  addod  in  the  boiling, 
while  live  fish  docs  not  require  anything  of  tho  kind. 
Formerly,  almost  all  the  fish  came  to  London,  as  ft 
rule.    At  tho  present  time  a  great  deal  of  fish  is  s?nt 
to  the  country  towns  from  Grimsby,  and  almost  every 
town  has  now  a  fair  supply  of  fish.    At  the  present  time 
very  Urge  supplies  of  fresh  herrings  are  received  from 
Glasgow.    This  is  a  trade  that  did  not  exist  formerly. 
They  are  sent  fresh  from  Loch  Fyne.  They  are  packed  in 
barrels,  as  soon  as  caught,  wlulst  alive,  and  in  that  way 
thev  nro  sent  all  over  England.    The  Grimsby  market 
is  supplied  with  fish  by  its  own  boats.   They  n«h  in  tho 
North  Sea  and  on  the  Dogger-bank  ;  thoy  also  adopt  tho 
well  system.    Those  of  them  who  are  nut  so  weulthy, 
and  not  provided  with  well-boats,  adopt  a  cruel  plan. 
Upon  catching  cod  they  tie  u  piece  of  cord  round  tho 
tiils  tight.    These  arc"  fastened  to  n  long  rope  and 
hove  overboard.     The  fish,  it  is  true,  soon  die  but 
there  is  a  worse  consequence  ;  it  makes  it  a  bad  article  of 
food.    The  flesh  of  such  fish  is  nover  firm,  and  you  cm 
cosily  press  your  finger  through  a  thick  slice  of  the  flesh. 
It  is'spongy,  with  no  elasticity  in  it.    The  same  effect  is 
produced  upon  other  kinds  of  fish  caught  and  killed  in 
that  wav,  and  they  are  never  good  eating. 

Q—  Are  there  any  special  means  adopted  to  ensure  n 
supply  of  fish  coming  to  London  regularly  r— Those  who 
fish  for  the  London  market  ate  ma»y  of  them  salesmen, 
and  tln-y  make  London  their  home  and  place  of  business. 
Tho  Grimsby  people  are  a  very  peculiar  class.  Tho 
fish  dealers  there  are,  as  a  claw,  very  sharp.  They 
know  they  can  get  the  best  price  for  their  fish  in 
London.  They  oannot  get  above  a  certain  price  by  send- 
ing it  to  the  provincial  towns  ;  it  must  be  cheap  to  go 
there.   They  have  telegrams  of  tho  prices  from  several 


depends  upon  tho  w< 
enormous  quantities ; 


ther.     In  fair  weather  we  get ,  places  in  England  every  day. 


in  bad  weather  you  would  wonder 


weather  yc 

how  the  fishmongers  are  supplied  at  all. 

Q. — Do  you  take  any  measures  at  your  placo  of  busi- 
ness to  equalise  your  stock  from  day  to  day  ?— No. 

Q.— You  do  not  use  ice  for  that  purposo? — No.  I 
have  a  largo  ice  store  at  Chelsea.  Wo  keep  ice  as  an 
article  of  trado.  In  the  spring-time  we  get  it  from 
Norway,  and  lay  in  a  supply  for  the  season.  We  do 
not  use  it  for  fish,  to  regulate  the  supply.  If  it  came  on 
to  blow  hard  to-day  and  to-morrow,  when  wo  went  to 
market  on  Monday  I  should  say,  "  Wo  shall  have 
nothing  in  to-morrow,  and  must  buy  heavily  ; "  but, 
as  a  rule,  that  does  not  pay,  because  fish  is  an  articlo 
that  deteriorates  in  quality  so  rapidly. 

Q. — It  has  been  recently  stated,  in  a  French  publica- 
tion, that  in  America  vessels  are  fitted  with  tanks  for 
keeping  the  fish  alivo  after  they  are  caught.  Arc  yon 
aware  whether  there  is  anything  of  tho  kind  in  this 
country  ?— We  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  live  fish ; 
thoBC,  for  instance,  caught  on  the  Dogger  Bank  and 
other  distant  places  are  brought  in  alive.    The  vessels 


Q.—U  Grimsby  the  only  other  eontral  depot  besides 
London  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  fish  sent  from  Hull. 

Q, — Do  you  imagine  that  any  large  supply  of  Hah  is 
sent  to  Grimsby  from  other  fishing  towns  Y — I  should 
say  not.  They  will  not  send  to  Grimsby  when  they  can 
get  higher  prices  in  London ;  and  it  is  only  when  there  is 
a  surplus  stock  that  Grimsby  ifl  supplied.  It  stands 
second  by  a  very  long  distance. 

Q. — Are  thcro  any  means  adopted  that  you  ore  aware 
of  by  which  fish  is  prevented  from  being  sold  in  the 
localities  in  which  it  is  taken  ?—  None  ;  it  is  only  tho 
natural  effect  of  an  uncertain  demand. 

Q.— Then  the  certainty  of  sale  of  fish  at  Billingsgato 
operates  to  get  the  fish  thcro  ?— Yes,  fishermen  all  work 
independently  ;  there  is  no  connectedness  among  them ; 
every  mans  acts  for  his  own  benefit.  If  they  could  get 
better  prices  elsewhere  Billingsgato  might  be  broken  up; 
but  it  is  astonishing  how  little  fish  will  suffico  for  a  largo 
town.  Birmingham,  for  instance,  gets  its  supply  in 
this  way:  they  take  third  and  fourth  class  fish.  Tho 
Torbay  men  fish  at  Brixham ;  they  divide  the  fish  into 


which  fish  off  the  Orkneys  are  provided  with  wells,  but  several  classes.  The  first-class  they  send  to  Ixmdon ; 
they  fish  principally  for  tho  continental  markets,  and  on  the  second  and  third  they  send  to  Bath  and  Bristol ;  and 
returning  home  they  generally  bring  as  much  fish  as  they  I  the  rough  fish  goes  to  Birmingham  and  what  is  called 


can  carry  in  thoir  vessels.  Ordinarily,  that  sort  of  supply 
does  not  come  to  London ;  but  we  get  cod,  haddocks,  and 
whitings  that  way,  and  wo  have  live  eels  from  Holland. 
Whitings  are  a  very  important  articlo  in  summer.  If 


the  black  country.  It  goes  there  direct,  not  through 
the  London  market. 

Q.  Then  there  is  o  Billingsgate  on  a  minor  scnlo  at 
Birmingham  i— No :  the  fish  is  consigned  to  individuals 


whitings  arc  caught  overnight  they  aro  scarcely  sweet  who  keep  shops.    There  is  no  public  fish-market  thcro 

for  wholesale  business.  They  are  all  retailers.  A  Birming- 
ham man,  hearing  fish  wos  cheap  at  Brixham,  would  go 
there  or  send  a  person  to  purchaso  for  him.  There  is  a 
largo  trade  in  the  curing  of  herrings  at  Birmingham. 
Formerly  the  great  bulk  of  the  curing  was  done  in 
Scotland,  but  now  Scotchmen  coming  to  London 


the  next  morning.  The  gastric  juices  of  tho  fish  arc  so 
strung  that  in  a  short  time  they  eat  through  the  belly 
of  tho  fish,  and  it  becomes  tainted  to  the  finest  bone  of 
the  fish,  and  it  then  becomes  what  is  culled  in  the  trade 
"  garlicy,"  from  the  peculiar  odour  which  results  from 
decomposition  from  tho  inside  of  the  fish  outwards.  It 
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take  lessons  with  advantage.    Herrings  aro  cured  in  1 
nil  stages ;  and  it  is  sometimes  wonderful  how  they 
hold  together.    The  curing  only  disguises  the  taste;  j 
you  cannot  remove  it ;   but  it  does  so  to  such  an 
extent  aft  to  make  tho  poor  adopt  that  kind  of  fish  as 
an  article  of  food  ;  hut  these,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of 
dried  haddocks,  would  not  bo  tolerated  by  people  who  I 
"palate"  their  food;  but  they  are  acceptable  at  tho  I 
cheap  prices  at  which  thoy  are  sometimes  sold  to  the 
hungry  poor.    They  are  much  hotter  when  cured  in  ! 
Scotland,  because  they  aro  cured  alive  there.    Haddocks  ; 


people  went  to-and-fro  with  messages  as  to  tho  supply 
of  fish  from  different  places ;  so  many  soles  from  Yar- 
mouth, and  bo  on.  They  got  the  statistics  of  what  was 
coming.  They  saw  how  things  were  going  here. 
The  buyers  know  from  tho  quantity  what  tho  fish 
would  fetch,  and  if  it  suited  them  they  came  to  Uungor- 
ford  to  buy,  for  there  was  no  one  else  to  buy  except  the 
Billingsgate  dealers.  They  bought  at  Hungerford  and 
sent  them  to  Billingsgate  within  the  hour. 

Q. — Do  we  gather  from  this  that  your  opinion  is  that 
two  wholesale  fish-markets  liko  Billingsgate  would  not 


are  brought  to  London  in  well-boats,  but  not  in  sufficient  j  bo  successful  ? — Impossible.     An  Englishman  is  more 
quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  tho  curing  trade,  a  ' 
very  large  trade  in  that  article  having  sprung  up  within 
the  last  few  years.    There  is  always  a  largo  demand 
in  the  London  market  for  haddocks  in  every  state. 

Formerly  trawl-haddocks  were  not  brought  to  T/>ndon  at  I  either  place,  because  I  should  make  a  mess  of  it  if 
all ;  they  were  the  perquisites  of  the  men  and  boys  in  the  I  did ;  and  while  peoplo  were  thinking  about  it  the  fish 


sensitivo  in  his  pocket  than  any  other  part.  I  know 
what  my  consumption  is  per  day.  1  should  not  go 
to  Paddington,  or  to  tho  Great  Northern,  or  the 
Great   Eastern,   till  I  was  advised  what  was  at 


bo-its,  who  cleaned  and  salted  thorn,  and  hung  them  in 
the  shrouds  to  dry.  Very  few  indeed  were  ever  brought 
to  tho  market,  as  it  was  considered  they  would  not 
pay  for  the  carriage,  except  after  being  cured  as  they 
were  in  Scotland.  Inferior  kinds  of  haddocks  aro  now 
tho  exception.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are 
cured  in  every  possible  state  of  freshness  ;  but  none 
are  equal  in  quality  and  flavour  to  the  Scotch  cured. 
Tho  fish  there  aro  cured  all  but  alive.    Some  are  dried 


would  bo  deteriorated  in  quality.  It  is  astonishing  how 
cheaply  fish  may  sometimes  be  bought  an  hour  or  two 
later.  My  yesterday's  experience  was  this :  I  buy  my 
fish  for  the  supply  of  the  day.  My  customers  having 
fish  of  tho  same  day,  if  I  kept'it  over  tho  day  thoy  would 
he  sure  to  toll  me  of  it.  You  must  make  sure  of  a  supply. 
Yesterday  morning  some  things  were  abundant,  and 
lota  more  were  expected  of  tho  same  kind  from  the  Great 
Western.  At  tho  first  part  of  tho  market  there  was  a 
with  peat-smoke,  instead  of  sawdust,  which  is  used  in  I  supply  from  Hewitt  and  Co.'s  screw  cutter,  as  well  as 
the  London  curing.  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  Loch  Fyne  I  that  from  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft.  Wo  could  not  tell 
herrings.  It  is  no  unusual  thing,  between  ten  and  cloven  |  what  was  coming  from  the  Great  Western,  and  by-and- 

bye  the  news  came  from  the  Great  Western  that  the 
fish  would  not  bo  at  tho  market  before  ten  o'clock.  Fish 
coming  into  Billingsgate  at  ten  o'clock  is  damned  as  far 


is  of  a  very  mild  descrip- 
e  requiring  quick  consumption 


o'clock  in  tho  forenoon,  to  soo  largo  loads  of  Loch  Fyn 
herrings  coma  into  Thamos-Btrcot.  They  are  quickly 
sold,  and  tho  next  morning  they  are  brought  into  the 

market  as  bloaters,  and  the  quality  is  generally  very  J  as  the  market  goes.    In  tho  place  of  buying  at  that  hour, 

1  tho  dealers  are  dispensing  what  they  ha vo  bought  If  the 
fish -market  was  an  hour  ot  two  later,  it  might  result  in 
this:  A  man  might  buy  one  day  for  tho  next,  because  fish 
which  comes  late  into  the  market  cannot  be  transmitted 
to  tho  country  the  same  day.  Fish,  generally,  was  not 
dear  yesterday,  but  turbots  were  fetching  from  18s.  to  £1 
each.  Tho  Great  Western  supply  consisted  of  260 
baskets  of  primo  fish — turbots,  brills,  and  dorys — and 
thoy  might  havo  boon  bought  at  your  own  prices.  The 
vdesmen  stood  with  the  fish  packed,  and  they  could  not 
move  it.  It  was  much  tho  same  to-day.  Wo  had  the 
way-bills  down  at  half-past  six,  and  wo  were  told  the 
fish*  was  not  in.  By-and-hyo  in  comes  the  fish  ;  by  that 
timo  doalcrs  wero  supplied,  and  many  were  gone 
home. 

Q. — Do  tho  costermongcrs  sweep  down  on  that  kind  of 
fish,  and  distribute  it  about  tho  metropolis  ?— Turbots 
are  not  much  use  to  costermongors  and  small  doalcrs, 
and  they  can  only  touch  them  when  tho  price,  owing  to 
a  large  supply  on  hand,  is  nominal ;  and  in  cold  weather 
thev  may  bo  put  by  for  a  future  market. 

(). — Are  you,  as  a  large  dealer,  allowed  to  have  the 
pick  of  the  market,  it  being  known  to  tho  salesmen  that 
you  are  there  every  morning  Y — I  know  there  is  a  sort 
of  feeling  of  that  kind,  becauso  the  number  of  largo  fish 
buyers  is  rather  limited,  but  no  man  who  has  fish  to  sell 


fine.   The  curing 
tion,  and  thev  aro  an  article 

if  you  would  have  them  whiio  good."  Birmingham  is 
also  supplied  with  herrings  from  Glasgow,  and  thoy  also 
have  a  great  many  Irish  and  Norwegian  herrings,  which 
aro  sent  over  salted  in  bulk  in  barrels.  Tho  Loch  Fyne 
herrings  are  tho  best  herrings  in  tho  world. 

Q. — To  make  tho  matter  clear,  with  regard  to  a  placo 
like  Brixham  ;  that  is  a  large  depot  for  fishermen,  is  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

Q. — Would  they  bo  governed  as  to  where  they  would 
send  their  fish  by  tho  prices  in  London  ? — Yes,  no  doubt, 
to  a  great  extent. 

Q. — If  tho  London  prices  were  low  they  would  Bend 
their  fish  to  Birmingham  ? — Tho  dealers  there  would  not 
buy  foT  London  unless  tho  price  was  likely  to  bo  remu- 
nerative. A  man  may  send  a  lot  of  fish  to  London  in 
good  condition,  and  lose  money  by  the  transaction. 

Q.-~ Are  there  persons  at  Brixham  who  buy  tho  fish 
from  the  boats  ? — Yes ;  tho  boatmen  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  what  becomes  of  their  fish.  They  sell  it  to 
men  who  forward  it  to  market.  They  would  send 
the  rough  fish  to  Birmingham,  the  second  class  to  Bath 
and  Bristol,  and  the  first  quality  to  Billingsgate. 

Q. — Are  the  Brixham  fishermen  under  any  bond  to 
dispose  of  their  fish  to  those  agents  alone  P— I  should  any 


they  arc  quite  free  in  that  respect;  and  they  might  J  looks  round  to  see  if  all  his  company  is  there.    There  are 


bring  thoir  boats  up  to  London  if  they  were  so  disposed 
Q. — Somo  information  has  been  given  before  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  tho  enterprise  of  tho  late  Hunger- 
ford-market  Company  engaging  a  number  of  fishing-boats 
for  the  supply  of  that  markot  Y— Yes ;  but  they  went  a 
wrong  way  to  work.  They  set  out  with  a  determination 
to  make  money.  They  had  wealth,  and  they  went  to  a 
man  who  possessed  five  or  six  vessels, and  engaged  them 
at  a  certain  sum  per  month,  tho  company  paying  the 
working  expenses.  Those  men  did  not  fish  with  spirit. 
Their  maxim  was,  "  Sing  or  not  sing,  our  pay  goes  on  ;" 
and  they  sat  and  smoked  their  pipes.  It  failed  as  a 
'al  enterprise,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  busi- 
conducted  ;  from  tho  want  of  the  minute 


things  being  looked  after.  It  happened  in  this  way  : —  w 
Hungerford  is  only  a  short  remove  from  Billingsgate ; ;  a 


other  people  there  as  well  as  myself,  and  very  sharp 
people.  If  you  arc  not  there  in  time  other  persons  will 
buy  the  fish,  and  you  must  buy  of  them.  But  there  is  a 
kind  of  feeling.  We  will  say  the  market  opens  at  5 
o'clock  ;  tho  salesmen  aro  there  at  half-past  4 ;  they 
read  over  their  advices,  and  in  thoir  own  mind  they 
resolvo  at  what  price  they  will  start  the  competition  at 
the  timo  tho  principal  buyers  are  present. 

Q. — Would  a  salesman  say  to  himself,  "Mr.  Charles 
will  want  such  and  such  a  quantity  of  a  certain  quality ;  I 
will  reserve  a  certain  lot  for  himr" — Thoy  would  not 
reservo  it  for  Mr.  Charles  or  anybody  else.  Thoy  do 
not  give  tho  public  tho  pick  till  five  o'clock.  If  A.  B.  got  to 
the  market  a  littlo  sooner  than  myself,  ho  would  bo  as 
welcome  to  take  the  pick  as  I  should,  particularly  if  he  gavo 
shilling  or  two  more.  A  price  is  aaW-they  sometimes 
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ask  twice  as  much  as  they  mean  t>  tako.  Tho  plan  is 
that  of  tho  Dutch  auction,  beginning  at  the  higher  and 
going  down  to  the  lower  price.  A  man  has  an  opinion  of 
his  own,  and  tho  opinions  clash  sometimes  till  one  or 
tho  other  gives  way,  or  both  advance  towards  each  other. 
Directly  I  go  into  the  market  I  ascertain,  from  telegrams 
received,  tho  probable  Bupply, — so  many  tons  of  cod  from 
Grimsby,  and  so  many  tons  from  Harwic  h ;  so  many  baskets 
of  prime  from  Yarmouth,  and  so  many  baskets  of  rough 
from  Hull  or  Grimsby.  The  salesmen  also  have  their 
advices.  Tho  porters"  bring  the  fish  from  tho  boats, 
it  is  laid  on  a  form  and  you  bid  for  the  same.  A  sides- 
man may  ask  £20  for  a  score  of  cod,  and  may  take  £12 
or £14  for  them.  The  salesman  starts  a  price;  it  is  a 
quasi  auction  ;  the  larger  buvers  at  tho  lowest  price, 
and  the  seller  at  the  highest,  "i  should  say,  t  iko  Mon- 
day morning,  there  would  bo  a  dozen  salesmen  at  their 
posts,  and  as  the  bell  is  rung  at  five  o'clock  they  all  be- 
gin at  the  same  time,  so  that  there  is  no  criterion  that 
the  price  of  one  salesman  is  tho  same  as  that  of  another. 
"Wo  may  select  one  salesman  or  run  from  one  to 
another. 

Q- — We  have  had  a  statement  made  before  us  to  tho 
effect  that  tho  West-end  tradesmen  are  allowed  to  have 
tho  first  pick  of  the  market,  the  clubs  next,  and  tho 
hotel-keepers  next  to  them P— That,  I  believe,  is  a  myth. 
Any  person  going  to  the  mnrket  at  five  o'clock  has  tho 
opportunity  of  getting  the  same  quality  of  fish  as  I  can 
myself.  If  you  have  tho  knowledge,  you  would  havo  just 
the  samo  opportunity  of  buying  as  the  regular  dealer. 
They  would  servo  you  with  the  same  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
moro,  because  they  might  get  more  out  of  you.  It  is 
tho  most  open  market  that  can  be  in  the  world. 

^.—Reverting  to  tho  Hungerford  Market  speculation, 
which  failed,  whero  did  tho  fish  brought  there  mainly 
como  from  ? — Tho  produce  of  their  own  fishings  in  the 
North  Sea.  It  is  liko  other  great  concerns  which  fail 
from  want  of  proper  management.  It  is  not  because 
you  pay  a  week's  wago  you  get  a  week's  work.  There 
is  an  adage,  "  The  master's  eye  makes  tho  horse  fat." 
After  tho  boats  were  hired,  those  who  worked  them  and 
fished  had  no  interest  beyond  their  mere  wages,  which 
they  knew  were  certain  whether  they  caught  any  fish  or 
not.  After  tho  baits  were  sent  off,  the  managers  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  their  pleasure.  Tho  men,  find- 
ing there  was  no  one  to  look  after  thorn,  and  tho  captains 
having  no  share  in  the  catch  of  fish,  they  took  it  easier, 
no  doubt,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  That 
made  fish  dear  for  the  com  pan  v,  and  thev  could  not  stand 
long  against  the  competition  with  Billingsgate. 

— What  we  Want  to  come  at  ib  this.  Supposing 
commercially  the  speculation  had  been  worked  well,  how, 
in  your  opinion,  would  it  have  answered  to  havo  had  the 
fish  trado  at  Hungerford  as  against  Billingsgate  P— They 
would  have  had  to  work  bant  for  every  pound  thoy  got 
at  Hungerford.  I  consider  it  would  not  have  worked 
advantageously  for  the  public  at  all.  Tho  fish  can  only 
come  to  London,  and  when  it  comes  tho  object  is  to  sell 
it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Q.~ Take  tho  case  of  tho  Great  Western  Railway. 
We  hear  that  very  largo  quantities  of  fish  are  brought 
up  by  that  line.  Supposing  there  were  a  Billingsgate 
established  immediately  in  connection  with  that  fine, 
running  into  a  central  market  in  the  metropolis  ;  how 
do  you  think  that  would  act  ?— It  would  prove  itself  in 
this  way.  You  would  not  got  anyone  to  send  their  fish 
there,  because  it  is  tho  pnde  of  every  man  to  send  his 
produce  to  tho  best  market. 

Q.— You  think  it  is  tho  certainty  of  sale  and  good 
prices  that  influences  the  thing  P— Yes  ;  thcro  would  bo 
no  chance  of  their  getting  better  prices  than  at  Bil- 
lingsgate. 

Q.— Did  tho  Hungerford  Market  people,  that  vou  are 
aware  of,  try  to  get  a  supply  of  fish  other  than  from  the 
boats  they  employed  ?— They  had  no  other  means  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Q.— Could  not  tho  fishing-grounds  bo  extended,  or  do 


you  consider  tho  supply  in  any  way  exhausted  ?— With 
regard  to  the  hitter  part  of  tho  question,  I  think  not. 
You  will  remember,  some  years  ago  salmon  ruled  scarce 
for  a  long  time;  and  I  said  to  an  old  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  tho  trade,  "Are  we  never  going  to  havo  any 
moro  salmon  P "  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  wo  shall  havo 
plenty  by-and-bye.''  But  salmon  are  very  eccentric. 
Sometimes  they  wiil  go  away  from  a  locality  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  they  return  again,  and  afterwards  we 
get  a  larger  supply  than  ever.  The  late  owner  of 
the  Spcy  arranged  that  not  a  net  should  be  put  into  that 
river  for  a  year.  Ho  gave  it  a  holiday  for  that  period. 
Tho  result  is,  it  paid  every  year  after.  The  supply  of 
salmon  has  much  increased  lately.  Wo  havo  supplies 
from  Norway  and  Holland.  But,  while  tho  area  of 
supply  is  increased,  the  area  of  consumption  has  in- 
creased very  much  more,  because  we  never  exported  or 
imported  salmcn  till  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  camo  into 
operation.  Then  tho  French  and  other  continental 
nations  felt  by  our  taking  their  fish,  there  ought  to  be 
reciprocity.  They  sent  us  a  little  of  theirs,  but  thoy 
took  a  gr»y.t  deal  of  ours.  Wo  are  now  actually  supply- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  capital  with  fish 
from  Billingsgate. 

Q. — Are  they  not  now  getting  increased  supplies  from 
America  and  Newfoundland  ?— I  think  you  cannot  got 
fresh  fish  from  Newfoundland. 

Q. — I  have  read  an  account  of  tho  Americana  having 
fitted  up  tank  vessels  ? — They  could  not  take  tho  voyage 
to  this  country,  and  tho  difforonco  in  the  quality  of  the 
water  would  destroy  the  fish. 

Q. — Do  they  not  use  ico  to  koop  tho  fish  ?— I  should 
hardly  think  it  possiblo  to  bring  fish  in  good  condition 
from  so  long  a  distance. 

Q. — Are  the  French  buyers  in  regular  attendance  at 
the  market  P — Some  few  attend  occasionally.  The  prin- 
cipal business  is  dono  by  English  agents  in  tho  market, 
on  tho  same  terms  as  that  dono  by  tho  French  agents. 
This,  no  doubt,  makes  fish  scarce  sometimes.  This 
year,  early  as  it  is,  wo  havo  had  several  thousand 
pads  of  mackerel  in  tho  market  from  Plymouth  and 
Brixham,  and  somo  havo  come  up  from  Portsmouth, 
which  were  caught  at  the  back  of  the  Islo  of  Wight, 
but  the  salesmen  could  not  disposo  of  them  to  our 
dealers,  because  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  mackerel 
tiro  not  good  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  The  supply  of  mackerel  1  have  alluded  to  was 
almost  entirely  taken  by  the  French  buyers. 

Q. — We  may  infer  from  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  increase  the  supply  of  fish?— Yes;  and  endeavours 
are  being  made  to  do  so. 

Q. — What  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  it ;  there  aro 
many  grounds  unworked  P — Wo  do  not  have  such  large 
supplies  of  cod  and  soles.  Formerly  you  would  sco  cod 
fish  for  sale  in  almost  every  fishmongers'  shop.  Forty 
years  ago,  you  would  sec  in  Oxford-street  from  20 
to  30  women  selling  really  good  cod  on  their  stalls; 
but  you  will  not  find  that  the  case  now.  I  attribute 
tho  rclntivo  diminution  of  tho  supply  to  there  being 
a  greater  demand  for  a  supply  of  fish  to  all  provin- 
cial towns  than  was  formerly  tho  case.  Tho  general 
supply  is  more  divided.  This  is  no  doubt  ono  of  the 
effects  of  railways,  by  means  of  which  fish  is  so 
rapidly  transmitted  from  ono  placo  to  another,  and 
arrives  in  good  condition  from  that  circumstance. 
Thcro  are  moro  vessels  employed  in  fishing  now- 
a-days ;  take  Hull,  for  instance.  There  are  perhaps, 
20  vessels  for  every  ono  that  existed  twenty  years  ago, 
and  they  are  magnificent  vessels,  fit  to  go  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Q— What  would  you  say  the  increase  is  at  tho  present 
time  in  London,  as  compared  with  20  years  ago  ? — 
Perhaps,  on  tho  whole,  tho  increase  is  not  so  great. 
If  wc  got  moro  fish  from  Hull  and  Grimsby  than 
formerly,  wo  have  lost  tho  largo  supplies  wo  used  to 
receive  from  the  Hollanders.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  20 
vessels  at  market  at  a  time,  laden  with  fish  bought  of 
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Dutchmen,  but  they  do  not  corao  now  because  tho 
Dutch  fishermen  tako  their  supply  to  tho  Continent,  and 
tho  fish  is  carried  inland  by  tho  railways.  We  do  not  now 
fret  the  supplies  of  Dutch  turbots  we  formerly  had,  which 
wero  distinguished  by  tho  bond  and  tail  being  tied  with 
a  string  for  convenience  of  handling.  You  do  not  see 
any  of  Unit  kind  of  fish  now.  Wo  hivo  lost  the  supplies 
from  Holland  entirely,  but  wo  have  sometimes  large 
supplies  of  salmon  and  mackerel  from  Norway.  To 
Counterbalance  that  we  do  not  get  the  large  supplies  of 
the  latter  fish  which  wo  used  to  have  from  the  toast  of 
Norfolk.  The  fish  appear  to  have  left  that  coast  entirely 
of  lato  years,  and  to  have  gone  further  northwurd. 

Q.—la  there  any  way  of  accounting  for  that  r—  I  can 
only  compare  it  with  other  incidents  of  a  similar  kind  ; 
namely,  tho  Bay  of  Mevagissy,  in  Cornwall,  produced 
an  immense  number  of  pilchards.  In  one  season  a 
largo  shoal  of  theso  fish  was  hemmed  into  tho  buy, 
and  noarly  the  wholo  wore  taken,  and  for  many  years 
after  that  not  a  pilchard  camo  into  tho  bay.  The 
mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  on  a  scalo  that  would 
scarcely  be  credited.  Tho  Hneof  nets  sometimes  extends 
to  a  distance  of  10J  miles,  an  1  that  is  kept  on  during  the 
whole  s  .M.s  .m  ;  and  very  largo  supplies  of  mackerel  wero 
brought  dire  t  from  the  fishing  grounds  l»y  st  am 
yens  Is  to  Hilling.-t/at a?  also  by  rail  from  Yarmouth  ( 
to  London.  As  1  hive  said,  tho  nets  employed  in  I 
catching  th  ■  fish  extended  more  th  in  100  miles.  I 
think  the  fish  took  alarm  at  this,  and  they  do  not  come 
near.  It  is  one  of  thoso  remarkable  things  wo  cannot 
account  for.  You  may  say  there  is  no  supply  of  mackerel 
from  Yarmouth  now.  Fish  aro  very  eccentric  indeed. 
For  tho  last  few  years  in  Norway  they  have  established 
a  telegraph  all  along  the  coast,  because  the  fish  may  come 
to  one  part  and  not  to  tho  other,  or  they  may  coino  to  a 
part  which  they  had  never  visited  before,  and  abandon 
the  other  grounds.  Tho  appearance  of  a  shoal  of  fish  off 
ono  part  of  the  coast  is  immediately  telegraphed  along 
tho  coast,  and  then  they  combino  their  forces  in  one  spot, 
according  to  tho  advico  received  by  telegram.  We  get 
very  largo  quantities  of  mackerel  from  Norway,  and 
they  aro  bought  as  soon  as  caught  by  English  specu- 
lators over  there.  There  are  merchants  who  take  all 
the  fish  they  get,  but  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  En- 
gland. No  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  bound  to  tike 
any  quantity  of  fish,  it  is  a  matter  for  bargain. 

Q.— Take*  tho  case  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Severn  with 
regard  to  salmon,  could  they  send  the  salmon  where 
they  pleased  ? — Yes  :  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  con- 
tracts. In  Gloucester  the  take  of  salmon  is  very  insig- 
nificant. Except  in  a  few  instances,  the  salmon  fisheries 
are  privato  property.  It  is  my  experience  that 
the  present  supply  of  fish  is  less,  in  comparison  with  the 
additional  amount  of  lab  mr  and  means  to  get  it,  than 
formerly.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Hull  Wits 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  tho  supplies  obtained  from 
Dutchmen. 

Q. — Reverting  to  tho  question  of  tho  fish  market  in 
London.  How  would  it  affect  you  if  a  West-end  fish 
market  were  established  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Pad- 
dington  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say  how  it  would  affect  me. 
I  cannot  at  present  regard  it  as  a'feasiblo  thing,  especially 
a  wholesale  market.  If  a  salesman  does  n  good  business 
he  will  sometimes  got  rid  of  his  wholo  Btock  of  lish  in 
an  hour,  and  then  ho  has  done  for  that  day.  Any  such 
market  at  tho  West-end  must  be  a  retail  market  only,  as 
Billingsgate  is  after  about  eight  o'clock  in  tho  morning. 
People  can  then  go  and  buy  single  fish  at  tho  shops  and 
stalls.  Tho  wholesale  men  who  make  tho  early  market 
aro  all  gono  then. 

Q. — Is  it  tho  caso  sometimes  that  any  largo  amount  of 
fish  is  destroyed  because  it  is  not  sold  r — In  my  opinion, 
there  nevor  was  such  a  thing  done.  Did  you  ever  know 
a  man  sacrifice  a  penny's- worth  of  his  own  property  to 
advance  tho  price  of  yours  in  tho  same  way  of  business  ? 
It  is  never  dono  with  a  viow  of  raising  prices.  No  man 
is  bold  enough  to  do  it.   It  is  not  dono  bocause  there 


ore  not  purchasers.  Tho  purchasers  nro  unlimited,  and 
you  cannot  overdo  the  market;  nnd  fish  is  an  articlo 
which  you  cannot  put  on  tho  shelf  like  mutton  or 
beef. 

Q. — There  is  a  question  at  tho  present  time  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  view  of  improving  the  public 
market  system  in  the  metropolis.  The  Committee  havo 
reason  to  believe  that  tho  corporation  of  London  aro 
moving  in  the  matter.  What  aro  your  own  vi  jws  as  to 
what  would  be  tho  best  thing  to  be  dono  with  r  g aid  to 
Billingsgate  : — To  do  away  with  the  obstructions  in  tho 
street  is,  I  think,  very  easy,  dust  as  you  would  act  in 
the  case  of  a  warehouse.  If  the  unloading  of  the  goods 
caused  an  improper  obstruction,  you  must  have  a  larger 
warehouse,  Billingsgate  at  present  consists  only  of 
a  ground-floor.  Capital  floors  might  easily  be  carried 
ovor  tho  present  market,  and  the  accommodation  for 
business  thereby  greatly  enlarged.  A  hydraulic  machine 
would  keep  throe  or  four  cranes  at  work,  an  I  a  largo 
waggon-load  of  fish  might  be  unloaded  and  tho  waggon 
started  away  in  ten  minutes  at  each  crine.  I  would 
not  prefer  to  remove  Billing*gito  from  its  present  sito. 
Taking  tho  bulk  of  the  lisb,  two-thirds  of  it  goes  east- 
wards and  south-eastwards.  If  you  remove  I  it  west- 
ward, you  would  d)  an  injustice  to  the  people  in  tho 
cist  and  south  c  <s(. 

Q.  -If  it  were  taken  to  Smithficld,  for  instance,  with 
the  railway  facilities  which  exist  there,  do  you  not 
think  that  would  be  a  pubii  •  advantage  r  -It  will  never 
do  to  trust  to  tho  railways  altogether.  Th  y  Serve  you 
badly  enough  now,  but  put  it  all  into  thoir  hands  you  would 
feel  it  still  more.  Wherevcryoumove  Billingsgate  to,  it  is 
import  int  it  should  bo  by  tho  water-side,  so  as  to  admit 
of  water-carriage  us  well  as  land -carriage  for  tho  suko 
of  supply  ;  to  preserve  tho  great  highway  of  all  nations 
for  bringing  up  fish  by  water  from  the  depths  whero 
they  aro  caught  direct  up  to  the  market.  Hewitt  and 
Co.  had  a  steamer  up  yesterday  with  1,000  packages  of 
fish,  an  I  there  was  another  to  day  with  1,200.  They 
commenced  to  sell  thoso  goods  at  five  o'clock  in  tho 
morning,  and  by  eight  o'clock  the  whole  were  sold  and 
tho  steamer  despatched  again.  Every  package?  ave  raged 
about  1  cwt.  What  would  have  been  the  expense  of 
taking  them  to  a  market  a  milo  or  two  inland ':  If  you 
remove  the  market  from  the  river-sido  it  is  immaterial 
whether  you  remove  it  one  mile  or  threo  miles.  It  is  not 
the  time  of  the  transit,  but  the  time  and  labour  of  loading 

keep  up  tho  competition  bo- 


and  unloading.    You  must 
tweeu  water  and  rail.  There  i 
bad  smells  in  Billingsgate  in 


nothcr  thing— there  aro 
t  weather,  and  wherever 
uir  with  thoso  smells 


you  take  the  market  you  vitiate  the 
for  a  quarter  of  a  milo  either  way. 

Q.— Could  not  that  bo  obviated  |by  tho  uso  of  dis- 
infectants 'i — No ;  tho  bad  fish  must  bo  consigned  to  tho 
manure  tanks,  from  which  it  has  afterwards  to  be  re- 
moved. 

Q>._- Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  have  tho  means 
of  preserving  fish  for  an  indefinite  time  -—It  might  bo 
too  expensive. 

Q. — Supposing  you  could  get  a  gallon  of  a  certain 
kind  of  solution,  which  by  brushing  over  tho  fish  woidd 
preserve  it  for  an  indefinite  time,  would  that  be  an 
advantage  to  the  trade  and  to  tho  public  :— I  hardly 
think  it  would  in  tho  articlo  of  lish. 

Q.— In  your  own  estiblishment  arc  yon  never  obliged  to 
throw  any  fish  away  r— No ;  wo  always  find  customers. 
If  you  wero  at  my  placo  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
you  would  sec  a  crowd  of  people  there  for  the  express 
purposo  of  buying  the  fish  that  was  left.  Wo  havo 
differont  classes  of  customers  tlirough  various  parts  of 
the  day.  Salmon  and  turbot  aro  things  which  you 
always  buy  with  caution  ;  it  will  not  do  to  overstock 
yourself  with  them ;  and  we  uso  ico  to  keep  them  in 
from  tho  Saturday  till  the  Sunday  ;  but  as  a  rule,  fish 
is  deteriorated  ©very  hour  it  is  kept. 

Q.— Then  wo  come  to  this  :  In  tho  first  puce,  your 
decided  opinion  is  that  wherever  Billingsgate  market 
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may  bo  moved  to  it  should  be  located  by  the  water  side  f 
— You  would  otherwise  give  up  great  advantages. 

Q.— Supposing  you  had  to  establish  a  fish  market  dt 
novo,  would  you  retain  the  site  of  Billingsgate? — I 
should. 

Q. — What  would  you  do  to  make  it  more  advanta  gooua 
to  j'ourself  and  the  public  ? — Billingsgate,  I  consider,  is 
sufficiently  capacious  if  the  supply  were  doubled,  by 
being  put  into  proper  order,  and  a  floor  erected  above 
tho  present  market.  I  would  have  hydraulic  machinery 
to  lift  the  fish  by  cranes  to  that  floor ;  that  would  answer 
for  exposure  for  salo.  Tho  great  hindrance  at  present  is 
the  obstruction  of  the  street  by  tho  vans,  &c.  A  van-load 
of  fish  is  sometimes  kept  three  or  four  hours  waiting, 
owing  to  the  want  of  some  such  arrangements  as  I  have 
mentioned.  The  means  of  access  are  sufficient  under 
proper  arrangements,  because  the  great  business  is  done 
early  in  tho  morning.  I  repeat  that  I  think  doubling 
the  present  area,  by  carrying  a  floor  over  the  existing 
market,  with  tho  appliances  I  have  mentioned,  would 
be  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

Q. — Do  you  considor  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
having  direct  railway  communication  with  Billings- 
gator-— No:  I  think  tho  business  would  not  pay  for 
that,  because  it  would  be  a  very  expensivo  place  to  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  LroroRD  Whit*.— Is  there  any  toll  levied  by  tho 
Corporation  on  the  fish  sold  in  the  market  P — There  is  no 
toll  on  the  fish  sold.  I  belicvo  thero  is  a  small  wharfage 
charged  for  tho  boats  that  come  to  the  market.  Every 
Bail  sman  has  a  stall,  for  which  he  pays  20s.  or  25s. 
a- week  rent,  which,  I  consider,  is  a  very  moderate  rent 
indeed,  and  they  have  gas  found  them  for  that.  ThoBe 
who  formerly  paid  a  nominal  sum  of  £3  or  £1  a-year 
perhaps  felt  a  little  sore  at  the  enhanced  rents ;  but  they 
are  all  very  cheap  places.  If  there  is  a  stall  to  let  there 
are  fifty  applicants  for  it.  I  believe  thero  is  a  small  fee 
charged  upon  the  railway  waggons.  The  additional  floor 
over  tho  market  would  be  paid  for  very  soon  by  a  small 
toll  upon  each  packngo  taken  in  there.  It  would  have 
the  offoct  of  keeping  the  street  clear.  With  throe  cranes 
at  work,  say  twenty  or  thirty  waggons  might  bo  unloaded 
In  an  hour. 

Mr.  Michael. — Are  thero  any  other  subjects  which 
have  not  been  touched  upon,  on  which  you  can  give  the 
Committee  information  ? — I  think  you  have  treated  the 
whole  subject  very  generally  and  very  comprehensively. 
I  may  add  that  a  very  large  trado  is  done  with  France 
in  oysters.  Some  merchants  at  Dunkirk  bargained  for 
1,000  bushels  of  natives,  for  which  they  paid  £4,000; 
and  they  sent  ovor  for  another  thousand,  for  which  they 
paid  £6,000.  Tho  groat  bulk  of  fish  which  we  send  to 
the  Continent  goes  to  Boulogne.  Though  the  French 
fish  largely,  they  do  not  appear  to  fish  so  successfully  as 
wo  do.  Lost  year  we  thought  wo  were  overstocked 
with  herrings,  but  the  French  buyers  took  all  they 
could  get. 

Q.— Do  you  know  anything  with  regard  to  tho  com- 
parative prices  charged  for  the  fish  by  tho  salesman  and 
those  paid  to  tho  fish-owners  themselves  t — In  many  cases 
the  owners  are  tho  salesmen. 

Q  —  Is  thero  any  vast  disproportion  in  tho  prico  whon 
that  ib  not  tho  case  ?—  No,  I  think  not.  Wherever  there 
is  competition  that  regulates  the  prices  to  a  great  extent. 
An  owner  may  live  at  Yarmouth  or  Torbay.  He  sends 
his  fish  to  a  salesman.  Ho  has  his  choice  of  them  all. 
He  may  send  a  dozen  packages  to  one,  and  a  dozen  to 
another,  and  some  to  a  third,  if  he  pleases,  which  is  often 
done,  and  ho  may  havo  friends  in  tho  market  to  watch 
tho  sales. 

Q.— Arc  the  things  sold  on  commission,  generally  ?— 
A  great  many  of  them  are. 

Q.— Take  tho  caso  of  the  Brixham  fishermen.  Say 
there  is  an  ngent  thero  to  buy  tho  catch  of  fish  they  bring 
into  port.  Is  thero  any  very  groat  disproportion  between 
the  prico  that  would  bo  paid  to  them  and  that  which  is 
charged  by  tho  sidesman  at  Billingsgate  to  whom  the  con- 


signment is  made  f — Sometimes  there  is  loss  on  the  pur- 
chase from  the  shipowners.  There  is  no  unfair  dispro- 
portion ;  they  are  not  under  a  contract  to  soli  their  stock 
to  one  middleman.  Such  a  thing  can  never  exist,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  people  ready  to  pick  up  a 
shilling  if  they  can.  The  trade  is  open  to  competition,  like 
all  othera.  As  a  proof  of  that  tho  buyers,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  rich,  but  thoy  remain  as  they  havo  boon,  working 
men  all  their  lives.  There  maybe  some  careful  men 
among  them,  who  havo  put  by  a  few  hundreds  for  their 
old  age,  but  as*a  rulo  they  are  struggling  men. 

Mr.  Wars — At  Brixham  and  Grimsby  are  tho  fish 
sold  by  auction  on  tho  beach  t — By  Dutch  custom.  The 
seller  sets  a  price,  and  goes  down  till  the  price  is 
accepted. 

Mr.  Lidford  White — With  regard  to  salmon,  whose 
habits  you  have  described  as  being  so  erratic,  has  not 
tho  supply  increased  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — 
Yes ;  and  that  is  no  doubt  entirely  due  to  the  operation 
of  tho  Fisheries  Act.  That  is  a  law  than  which  none 
was  better  accepted,  and  it  is  one  which  tho  people  in 
Billingsgate  will  not  lend  themselves  to  sec  broken.  I 
can  give  you  an  instance  of  that  within  my  own  know- 
ledge. Somo  very  fino  salmon  were  sent  from  Waterford 
to  London  this  week,  and  they  were  returned  to  the  con- 
signee, as  a  hint  that  tho  Billingsgate  salesmen  would 
not  lend  themselves  to  the  infringmcnt  of  so  salutary  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  has  workod  so  well  for  all 
parties.  On  this  very  day  there  arc  ten  salmon  in 
London  from  Waterford,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will 
find  a  man  bold  enough  to  vend  them ;  the  fish,  how- 
•Ter,  aro  in  a  condition  which  would  warrant  their  being 
sold.  It  is  merely  because  it  is  breaking  a  really  good 
law  that  this  smuggling  of  fish  into  Billingsgate  is  not 
countenanced,  as  it  would  be  bad  for  everybody.  I  think, 
under  tho  present  laws,  thero  cannot  fail  to  bo  an  annual 
increase  in  tho  supply  of  salmon  in  our  market.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  very  fino  salmon  indeed  from 
Holland,  perfectly  cloan  fish,  and  somo  of  it  has  brought 
as  much  as  7s.  6d.  per  lb.  There  is  no  difficulty  with 
people  in  tho  trade  in  distinguishing  a  Dutch  salmon 
from  a  Waterford  salmon.  Tho  fishing  of  one  or  two 
rivers  in  Kerry  opens  to-morrow  week.  Under  tho  new 
regulations  the  fish  come  in  finer  than  before  the  passing 
of  the  law.  The  supply  from  the  Wyo  has  wonderfully 
increased  within  the  last  year  or  two.  I  may  add  that, 
with  regard  to  salmon,  price  is  no  consideration  with  the 
French  buyers,  especially  during  the  last  season,  when 
there  was  a  groat  demand  for  salmon  for  Paris  consump- 
tion ;  and  mackerel  have  fetched  as  much  as  a  franc 
each.  The  expenses  of  importation  of  fish  from  this 
country  include  tho  octroi  in  Paris,  but  sometimes  the 
fish  is  bought  at  too  high  a  prico  here  to  be  remunerative 
to  tho  speculators.  Prime  large  soles  havo  been  an 
especially  dear  article  in  our  market,  and  for  some  months 
past  they  have  been  worth  Is.  per  lb.  wholesale.  If  fish 
is  scarce  the  costermonger  class  get  but  little ;  but  if  a 
large  supply  comes  in  good  condition  it  is  vended  by 
them  in  that  state  at  very  low  prices  generally.  The 
costermongers  buy  the  same  quality  of  fish  as  the  largo 
dealers,  but  of  a  smaller  description.  With  regard  to 
plaice,  which  generally  forms  the  stock  of  the  fish 
bawker  when  it  is  plentiful,  there  aro  only  two  descrip- 
tions—that is,  the  live  plaice,  and  those  which  come  m 
bulk  or  in  boxes.  Plaice  at  certain  periods  fetch  very  high 
prices.  The  live  plaice  is  a  favourite  fish  with  tho  Jews, 
as  that  is  a  food  which  they  aro  permitted  to  eat  at  all 
their  feasts  and  fasts.  I  have  known  plaice  to  fetch  as 
much  as  7s.  6d.  each.  Eaton  cold,  dressed  as  tho  Jews  dress 
them,  it  is  a  most  delicious  article  of  food,  and  they  lay 
in  a  stock  sufficient  for  several  days'  consumption. 

Q. — Tho  idea  has  been  laid  before  tho  Committee,  that 
it  would  bo  a  very  desirable  thing  for  London  to  have 
one  great  central  market,  into  which  tho  various  railways 
communicating  with  tho  different  parts  of  the  country 
should  converge ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
great  fish-market  of  London  should  be  embraced  within 
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sach  an  arrangement.  The  Committor*  would  be  glad  to 1 
have  your  ideas  on  the  subject  ? — I  hope  we  ahull  be 
preserved  from  the  railways.  They  are  very  useful ; 
but  if  wo  arc  to  be  made  dependent  upon  them  for  the 
supply  of  fish  to  our  market,  the  Lord  nave  mercy  upon 
you !  for  they  treat  you  just  as  they  like.  We  get  the 
intelligence  that  there  is  fish  at  the  Great  Northern  and 
at  Camden  Town  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it 
does  not  get  to  the  market  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 
The  Great  Eastern  are  as  bad.  They  have  not  room 
enough  to  transact  the  business.  They  have  depOts  at 
Shoreditch,  tho  Minories,  the  Commercial-road,  and 
Brick-lane,  and  they  use  them  all  for  fish  ;  but  the  goods 
which  should  bo  in  tho  market  at  five  o'clock  in  tho 
morning,  do  not  sometimes  got  there  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  at  a  dreadful  loss,  of  course. 

Tho  Committee,  having  thanked  Mr.  Charles  for  the 
valuable  information  ho  had  given  them,  then  ad- 


Cantor  Lectures. 

The  first  lecture  of  Dr.  Letheby's  con  rsc  "  On 
Food  "  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening,  the 
20th  inst.,  the  subject  being,  "  Varieties  of 
Food — their  Chemical  Composition  and  Nutri- 
tive Valuo."  A  full  report  of  these  lectures 
will  be  given  in  the  Journal  during  the  vaca- 
tion. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  January  22nd,  1868;  Lord 
Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.,  Vice-President 
of  the  Society,  in  tho  chair. 

The  following  candidate  was  proposed  for 
election  as  member  of  the  Society  : — 
Hogarth,  Alexander  P.,  Aberdeen. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 
Calev,  J.  W.,  Norwich. 

Duckett,  Sir  George  F.,  Bart,  Fangfoss-hall,  Pookling- 

ton,  Yorkshire. 
Parker,  John,  11,  Goldsmith-street,  E.C. 
Kidgwav,  Matthow,  Dowsburv,  Yorkshire. 
Smith,  Griffiths,  2,  Tho  Grove,  Uighgate,  N. 
Webber,  Thomas,  82,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Wost,  W.  Cornwallis,  Hodgcbury-park,  Cranbrook. 

The  Paper  read 


ON  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  ARTISANS 
SELECTED  TO  VISIT  THE  PARIS  UNI- 
VERSAL EXHIBITION  OF  1867. 

Bt  William  Hawes,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  tub  Council. 

So  many  opinions  having  been  recently  expressed 
respecting  the  present  state  of  our  great  industries,  and 
their  position  and  progress  relatively  to  those  of  the  same 
industries  in  foreign  countries,  it  will,  I  think,  be  in- 
teresting to  consider  tho  offect  which  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  them  produced  on  the  minds  of  artisans  who 
visited  Paris  to  study  the  works  of  their  foreign  rivals 
exhibited  in  tho  Universal  Exhibition,  and  to  obtain  all 
ho  information  thoy  could  respecting  the  wages,  social 
condition,  education,  and  progress  of  French  workmen. 

With  this  view,  I  propose  to  lav  before  you  an  analysis 
of  the  information  they  collected  in  the  most  condensed 
form  in  my  power,  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  you  that  among 
the  various  efforts  the  Society  has  made  from  time  to 
time,  during  tho  114  years  it  has  been  established,  to 
promote  industrial  education — and  they  have  been  many 
and  of  no  trifling  importance— nono  will  yield 


certain  or  moro  immediate  results  than  the  arrange- 
ments made,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  to  assist  a 
certain  number  of  skilled  workmen  to  visit  Paris  and 
the  Universal  Exhibition. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  tho  examination  of  the  reports 
of  these  artisans,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  Society,  printed  in  1853,  with  cojtiouB 
extracts  from  tho  evidence  it  had  collected,  on  "  Middle- 
class  Education,  and  Class  Instruction  in  Mechanics' 
Institutions,"  in  which  report  public  attention  was 
directed  to  tho  relative  positions  held  by  English  and 
foreign  workmen,  as  indicated  by  the  productions  of  their 
respective  countries  exhibited  in  tho  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1851. 

The  most  important  recommendation  of  tho  Com- 
mittee, and  tho  one  to  which  alone  I  can  allude  on 
this  occasion,  bears  directly  upon  tho  subject  now 
more  immediately  before  us, — "That  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutions should,  where  practicable,  bo  converted  into 
industrial  schools  for  artisans."  This  recommendation, 
with  others,  was  distributed  among  the  largest  manu- 
facturors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  whore  such  insti- 
tutions existed,  and  received  their  almost  unanimous 
approval.  So  decided  was  the  approval,  that  the 
Council  at  onco  devoted  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  best  means  of  bringing  into  one  common  system  all 
educational  institutions  for  adults,  and  of  encouraging 
study  by  young  men  from  16  upwards,  after  leaving 
school  and" when  in  employment,  by  tho  offer  of  rewards 
to  such  of  them  as  would  voluntarily  submit  to  an  annual 
examination  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Society. 
Tho  success  which  attended  these  efforts  of  the  Society  I 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  but  I  may  repeat 
that  last  year  1,700  persons,  principally  of  tho  class 
belonging  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  were  examined,  and 
that  1,430  received  prizes  and  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency; and,  further,  that  eince  1858  nearly  9,000  of 
such  students  have  been  examined,  and  have  thereby 
been  in  many  instances  enabled  to  take,  in  various 
manufacturing  and  industrial  establishments,  positions 
far  superior  to  those  they  could  have  obtained  but  for  the 
possession  of  the  prizes  and  certificates  of  this  Society. 

But  in  addition  to  these  aids  to  the  progress  of  tech- 
nical instruction,  the  Society  has  encouraged  practical 
skill  and  taste,  by  awarding,  in  tho  course  of  tho  last 
few  years,  about  600  prizes  and  certificates  to  as  many  art 
workmen  for  specimens  of  work  in  various  branches  of 
fine  art  workmanship,  the  designs,  models,  and  photo- 
graphs from  which  such  works  were  executed  being,  in 
most  cases,  selected  by  tho  Society. 

Shortly  after  the  Society's  examinations  had  been 
instituted,  tho  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
following  its  example,  established  middle-class  examina- 
tions, to  encourage  and  improvo  the  general  and  scientific 
education  of  the  classes  above  those  moro  immediately 
connected  with  Mechanics'  Institutions — classes  which 
would  probably  supply  those  to  whom  tho  direction  of 
our  manufactories  and  tho  improvement  of  our  industrial 
operations  would  be  intrusted. 

The  information  gained  by  the  Society  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  specimens  of  art- workmanship  exhibited  in 
these  rooms,  and  from  tho  Reports  of  its  examiners  on 
the  papere  worked  by  the  candidates  for  prizes  at  tho 
annual  examinations,  satisfied  the  Council  that  the  pro- 
gress of  art  manufacture  would  bo  promoted  if  work- 
men could  be  induced  to  visit  Paris  and  examino  tho 
industrial  works  exhibited  in  the  Universal  Exhibition ; 
but  the  Council  were  also  satisfied  that,  however  bene- 
ficial such  a  visit  might  be  to  the  workman,  no  real 
public  good  would  be  accomplished  unless  oath  work- 
man not  only  visited  the  Exhibition  and  studied  tho 
works  of  foreign  workmen  in  tho  department  of  in^u' 
factoro  in  which  ho  was  specially  engaged,  but  recorded 
the  result  of  his  observations  on  tho  spot,  to  be  subse- 
quently embodied  in  a  report  to  be  deUvwod  to  the 
Society  immediately  after  hi-  return  \V 
objects  in  view,  the   workmen  who  were  selected 
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requested  not  to  confine  their  reports  exclusively 
to  the  cx  imin  Uion  of  the  works  in  tho  Exhibition,  hut 
to  record  their  impressions  of  all  they  saw  of  tho 
customs  nnd  hubits  of  French  workmen. 

The  Council  wished  to  induce  them  to  reflect  upon  the 
operation  of  the  totally  different  habits  of  French  work- 
men, either  in  or  out  of  tho  workshop  (influenced  as  they 
must  be  by  the  laws  and  by  the  climuto  of  Franco),  on  tho 
production  of  industrial  works,  and  to  compare  the  rate 
of  process  in  manipulative  skill  obtained  in  countries 
with  wh'ise  productions  English  workmen  must  competo, 
and  where  societies  established  to  influence  tho  rate  of 
wages,  or  to  rr  strict  the  independence  of  lal>our,  are  com- 
paratively unknown,  with  that  in  their  own  country. 

It  is  no  slight  tribute  to  the  industry  and  ability  of 
tho  workmen  who  went  to  r.iris  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  so  recently  as  August  and  September  last, 
that  every" workman  has  written  h>'s  report,  and  that  all 
were  so  punctually  delivered  to  the  Society,  that  the 
volume  now  published  is  bo  soon  in  the  hands  of  tho 
public. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  almost  everything  these 
working  men,  visiting  Paris  for  two  or  three  weeks  (most 
of  them  never  having  heen  abroad  bofore),  could  seoand 
record,  has  been  before  observed  and  recorded  by  writers 
in  other  stations  in  life,  hut  their  views  and  opinions 
originating  fr>m  entirely  different  points  of  viow,  and 
being  written  for  other  classes,  would  be  littlo  road,  or  if 
road  would  be  distrusted  by  those,  to  whom  tho  opinions 
and  observations  of  fellow  workmen,  derived  from  their 
personal  observation,  would  he  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  men  were  selected  with  reference  only  to  their 
fitness  for  the  duty  they  undertook,  and  this  was  judged 
of  by  the  recommendations  they  brought,  either  from 
their  employers  or  fellow- workmen,  and  it  is  romarkablo 
that  men  so"  chosen,  somo  Monging  to  tho  most  power- 
ful trades'  unions,  others  taking  an  active  part  in  politi- 
cal assoriations,  and  others  priding  themselves  on  their 
Independence  of  any  trade  union  or  political  association, 
should  most  of  them  breathe  nearly  tho  same  spirit  in 
regard  to  the  superior  position  of  labour  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  that  in  Franco  and  foreign  countries 
generally. 

There  is  no  despondency  in  tho  minds  of  these  work- 
men. They  do  not  fear  any  competition  on  fair  and 
equal  terms,  or  doubt  the  activity  of  the  invontivo  genius 
o? their  country ;  they  freely  admit  superiority  in  certain 
branches  of  handicraft,  and  in  the  facility  of  producing 
certain  articles,  but  they  all  attribute  whatever  su- 
periority exists  to  tho  want  of  the  opportunities  that 
foreigners  enjoy  of  studying,  both  as  youths  nnd  adults, 
tho  finest  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  and  of 
becoming  acquainted  in  early  life  with  tho  scientific 
principles  upon  which  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  pro- 
cesses or  manufactures  in  which  they  aro  engaged 
depends. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  classify  tho  opinions  of  tho 
various  reporters,  and  bring  into  as  small  a  compass  as 
possible  their  views  upon  the  status  of  English  labour 
in  tho  production  of  everything  required  to  supply  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  tho  world. 

I  will  divide  tho  reports  into  fourteen  sections: — 

Section  1. — Relating  to  Tf "ood-work.— Cabinet  making; 
chair-making;  wood-cutting  machinery;  carpenters' and 
joiners'  work. 

Section  2. — Iron  and  *ome  other  3fetal-\cork. — Saws  and 
tools ;  cutlery ;  hammered  iron  ;  ornamental  iron  work  ; 
mining  and  metallurgy  ;  mechanical  engineering. 

Section  3. — Glait,  Ihttery,  Porcelain,  $c. — Ceramic  deco- 
ration ;  glass  painting;  pottery;  tiles,  pavements,  and 
torra-cotta  ;  pottery  and  porcelain. 

Section  4.  —  Textile  fabrics.  —  Ribbon  weaving  and 
trade  ;  lace  and  hosiery  ;  woollen  fabrics ;  shawls ;  ma- 
chinery for  worsted  fabrics ;  tailors'  work. 

Section  5. — Ma$onry  and  Brick-work. — Bricklaying; 
plasterers'  work ;  masonry. 

Section  6.— Coach-making. 


Section  7. — Ship-buiUling. 

Section  8.— Silver-work,        Silver  work  and  chasing ; 
die-sinking;  engraving. 
Section  9.— Wood  and 


Ivory-earring. 
Section  10. —  Watchmaking. 

Section  11. — Bookbinding,  Leather,  and  Caoutchouc. 
Sectioti  12. — Horticulture. 

Section  13. — Birmingham  manufacture*. — Twonty- eight 
reports. 

Section  14.— Two  special  reports. 

Sbctiox  I. — "Workers  in  Wood. 
C.  A.  Iloopsa  (CaWiict-nuiklng). 

Qualify  of  Work  exhibited.— French  work  is  superior  in 
design,  skill,  and  taste.  "  I  consider  them  more  proficient 
in  shaped  work,  but  in  preparing,  fitting,  and  finishing 
carcases  and  inBido  work,  drawers  and  dovetailing,  wo 
aro  doeidedly  superior." 

Education. — "  We  want  in  our  country  a  system  of 
'  national  education,'  froo  from  all  sectarianism,  and 
entirely  secular,  leaving  everyono  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  religion.  Let  government  restrictions  bo 
put  upon,  and  strongly  enforced  against,  every  thing  and 
every  place  of  a  vicious,  low,  or  degrading  nature.  On 
Sunday,  our  leisure  day,  let  us  have  not  only  churches 
and  chapels  open,  but  let  us  have  museums  and  loeturo 
halls  as  freely  open,  where  tho  mind  can  bo  elevatod, 
improved,  refined." 

Sunday-work.— "Sot  an  advocate  for  Sunday  labour ; 
likes  to  see  all  places  closed  on  Sunday  for  rest  and 
recreation,  but  desires  to  see  all  national  institutions 
open  as  well  as  churches  and  chapels. 

Tradt  Combinations  and  Wages. — "  Cabinet* makors  I 
find  to  be  the  worst-paid  men  in  France,  as  at  homo, 
averaging  four  to  six  francs  per  day ;  carvers  and  up- 
holsterers, six  francs;  women,  two  and  a-half  francs. 
They  generally  work  by  tho  piece,  about  ten  hours  per 
day,  but  they  go  earlier  to  work  than  us,  commencing  at 
six,  breakfast  eleven,  back  at  twelve,  leave  about  half- 
past  five  to  dino,  when  they  have  done  for  the  day.  I 

do  not  think  they  work  so  hard  as  we  do  I  find 

from  inquiries  that  trade  societies  do  not  exist  in  Franco, 
at  least  not  in  tho  sense  of  our  London  trades  unions. 
....  Tho  laws  of  Franco  are  very  strict  in  this  matted, 
and  punish  every  attempt  at  coercion,  either  by  insult, 
or  violence,  or  intimidation.  There  must  not  bo  any 
violation  of  tho  liberties  of  trade  or  labour." 


Toomas  Jacob  (Cabinet-work). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — "  In  England  we  have  not 
only  made  no  progress  since  1962,  but,  it  seems  to  me, 
wo  nave  retrograded.  The  English  chairs  and  sofas  do 
not  at  all  compare  with  the  French  in  elegance,  and  aro 
by  no  moans  superior  in  make." 

'  Education. — "  Franco  is  certainly  before  us  in  design, 
but  not  in  workmanship.  If  steady  hard  labour  or  good 
sound  workmanship  is  required,  the  English  mechanic 
is  second  to  none  in  the  world  ;  but  if  art-workmanship 
is  required,  it  must  como  from  a  man  who,  besides  being 
a  good  mechanic,  must  be  ablo  to  use  tho  pencil  also ; 
this  being  tho  ease,  just  as  education  proceeds  and  a  tasto 
for  the  beautiful  is  diffused  among  workingmon  generally, 
by  means  of  schools  of  art  and  free  access  to  our  museums, 
particularly  on  Sundays,  so  will  art-workmanship  in 
this  country  riso  to  a  level  with  that  which  is  so  much 
admired  abroad  A  Parisian  may  very  pro- 
perly be  considered  to  'live'  in  a  school  of  art;  and  a 
taste  for  tho  boautiful  is  so  diffused  amongst  tho  people 
(a  natural  consequence),  that  scarcely  anything  is 
attempted  that  does  not  exhibit  considerable  taste." 

Sunday-work. — "  Now  these  are  the  men  for  whom 
opportunities  are  wanted  to  stady  in  our  museums  and 
galleries ;  And  I  do  not  see  any  other  means  of  affording 
such  opportunities  than  by  allowing  them  froo  access  to 

such  places  for  a  few  hours  on  a  Sunday  But, 

then,  I  may  be  asked  if  I  would  destroy  the  Sabbath- 
Digitized  by  Go( 
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day's  rest,  and  make  all  days  alike,  or  would  I  assimilate 
the  English  Sunday  to  that  of  the  French  F  Certainly 
not.  The  British  workman  does  not  want  to  be  told  he 
does  not  work  hard  enough,  and  that  he  must  labour  on 
continually  all  days  alike,  as  thoy  do  in  Paris ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  1?  rench  workman,  who  makes  no  differ- 
ence between  Sunday  and  other  days,  performs  a  greater 
amount  of  work  than  the  Englishman  with  his  six  days 
a  week." 

Wages.——"  The  French  cabinet-makers,  as  a  rule, 
polish  their  own  work  ;  but  the  chair  and  carved- work 
is  generally  polished  by  women,  who,  I  was  told, 
received  at  SI.  Fourdinois'  rather  over  4  firs,  per  day. 
They  are  preferred  to  men,  as  they  do  the  work  quite  as 
quick,  and  generally  hotter." 

Woxum  W xix k«  (Wood-eutttag  Machinery). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibit**.— Finds  that  within  the  last 
five  years  certain  improvements  havo  boon  made,  but 
considers  that  thoy  are  few  when  compared  with  those 
made  in  the  five  years  previous  to  1862.  Gives  a  careful 
description  of  the  machinery. 


Tnoxxs  J.  Wiuus  (ditto). 
Qualify  of  Work  exhibited. — Takes  the  same  view  ns 
the  last  reporter.  Refers  especially  to  a  remarkable 
American  dove-tailing  machine,  "  the  most  novel  inven- 
tion in  this  class."  Also  describes  the  machinery  with 
groat  care. 


nrwAMiU  LlcraTT  (Chalr-makln(t). 
Quality  of  Work  wAiiiW.— English  inferior  to 
French  in  art-workmanship. — "  France  exhibits  a  great 
number  of  beautiful  chairs  and  settees,  some  of  them  so 
slight  that  to  many  they  appear  almost  useless ;  yet  they 
are  so  well  constructed  that  their  lightness  gives  strength 
by  its  elasticity ;  but  the  greater  part  of  their  chairs  and 
sofas  are  of  a  very  substantial,  and  many  of  a  massive 
character.  Yet  you  see  no  largo  lumps  of  wood  to  offend 
the  eye.  Not  only  are  the  carvings  good,  — the  framing 
is  equally  bo  ;  tho  curves  and  sweeps  are  perfection,  ana 
the  upholstery  most  beautiful."  English dofcatedin  chairs, 
settees,  &c.,  both  in  design  and  finish.  Want  of  culti- 
vated taste.  The  mere  workman  has  no  chance  against 
the  workman  possessing  cultivated  taste. 

T.  W.  noGHes  and  Joss  D.  Pmos  (Carpenters  and  Joiners' 
Work). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.— Carpentry  is  losing  ground 
in  Paris.  Joiners'  work  rough,  unfinished,  and  far  inferior 
to  English.  "  From  what  wo  have  seen  and  heard  during 
our  visit,  wo  have  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  in 
our  trade  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign 
competition,  and  very  little  indeed  to  learn  from  them. 
....  On  the  whole,  wo  consider  Parisian  joiners'  work 
far  inferior  to  that  done  in  this  country.  Their  mould- 
ings, as  a  general  rule,  are  very  well  designed,  and  their 
carving  is  remarkably  well  executed." 

Education. — "  If  continental  workmen  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  us,  it  is  that  they  possess  a  keener  appre- 
ciation of  artistic  effect;  and  this,  we  think,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  their  museums  and  gal- 
leries of  art  are  always  open  to  working  men  at  times 
when  they  havo  leisure  and  opportunity  of  visiting 

them  The  system  of  education  in  France,  we  are 

told,  is  very  good.  In  some  of  the  departments  as  many 
as  06  per  cent  of  tho  population  can  read  and  write  ;  and 
46  per  cent,  are  educated  even  in  those  departments 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  ignorance  prevails  .... 
but  wo  would  especially  urge  upon  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  this  country  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  geometry,  and  their  practical 
application  to  our  own  trade,  as  being  of  the  utmost 
importance;  at  the  same  time  to  strive  after  a  com- 
bination of  the  ornamental  and  the  useful  in  the  objects 
by  which  he  is  surrounded  in  his  daily  " 


Sunday-work. — "  Sunday-work  is  gonoral.  Tho  largo 
workshops  generally  close  at  noon  on  Sundays;  but 
at  a  very  large  number  of  tho  buildings,  and  in 
the  smallor  workshops,  the  men  work  all  day.  A 
few  firms  pay  fortnightly,  but  the  majority  pay  once 
a  month,  Sunday  being  generally  tho  pay-day,  so  that 

Sunday-work  often  becomes  compulsory  

In  this  respect,  at  least,  wo  can  hardly  say,  '  They  do 
these  better  things  in  France.'  " 

Trade  Association*  and  Wage*. — Six  francs  por  day  is 
tho  largest  amount  paid  to  any  working  joiner.  Ton 
hours  generally  constitute  a  day's  work,  the  working 
hours  being  from  sovon  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.,  out  of  which 

two  hours  are  allowod  for  meals  Associations  of 

workmen  (societies  of  resistance,  as  they  are  called)  are 
but  of  recent  origin  in  Franco.  Till  recently  combina- 
tions wore  illegal.  "  In  1864  the  law  was  amended,  so 
that  combination  is  now  legal,  except  when  accompanied 
with  violence,  menace,  or  fraudulent  procedure.  Wo 
could  find  no  traces  of  a  society  of  resistance  ex- 
isting  among   them  There  appears   to  bo 

at  present  but  little  cause  for  complaint  as  far  as 
the  French  law  is  concerned.  Tho  bronze-workers 
resorted  to  a  strike,  and  subscriptions  were  raised  for 
support  of  the  men  on  strike,  not  only  in  France,  but 
in  England  and  other  countries.  The  course  pursued  by 
tho  bronze-workers  met  with  no  opposition  from  tho 
Government.  Tho  tailors,  having  also  a  grievance, 
adopted  a  similar  plan  of  action,  when  active  measures 
wore  taken  by  tho  authorities  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
their  struggle,  and  tho  little  property  which  they 
possessed  wus  confiscated. " 


Alexjutokr  Kxy  (Joiners*  Work). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — "  British  joinory  holds  its 
place  amongst  tho  nations  of  tho  world,  although  Bhe  has 
to  import  the  materials  which  arc  tho  component  parts  of 
the  joinery  trade  from  America,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Spain,  Hindostan,  Australia,  &c."  Tho  ex- 
hibition of  joiners'  tools  was  very  bad.  With  regard 
to  France,  "  tho  cabinets  or  cases  for  tho  display  of  the 
various  articles  of  manufacture  are  not  so  well  made  as 
thoso  of  other  nations.     Tho  joiners  seem  to  have  still 

retained  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century  Thoro 

seems  to  havo  been  no  idea  of  putting  two  pieces  together 

so  as  to  appear  as  one  pioco  I  asked  the  man 

what  length  of  timo  was  required  to  make  that  sash  and 
frame.  He  replied,  '  Ah !  wo  have  to  do  tho  work  so 
much  more  quickly  than  you  havo  to  do  in  England.' 
He  had  beon  a  littlo  over  two  day*,  with  tho  uso  of 
machinery,  in  completing  the  sash"  and  framo.  I  was 
obliged  to  repress  a  smile,  as  any  British  joiner,  if  the 
timber  had  been  cut  to  sise  and  brought  to  his  bench, 
would  easily  complete  it  in  one  day,  and  of  superior  work- 
manship, both  as  to  Btrength  and  brilliancy  of  finish, 
without  the  aid  of  machinery,  scraper,  or  gluss-papcr." 
The  American  work  is  good,  and  a  new  machine  for  pre- 
paring tenons  and  mortises,  invented  by  an  American, 
promises  to  bo  most  useful  to  the  joinory  trade.  Austria 
and  Belgium  good  also  ;  improved  since  1862. 

Education. — "The  joiners  of  Belgium  are  in  general 
well  educated,  as  there  is  an  extensive  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  first-class  primary  education,  thereby  opening  tho 
intellectual  faculties  in  early  youth,  and  adapting  them 
to  the  various  industrial  pursuits  which  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  to  obtain  a  living,  and  eradicating  that  falso 
delicacy  and  superstition  which  arc  the  inherent  qualities 
of  an  uneducated  mind." 

Sunday-work. — "Why  is  it  that  Britons  enjoy  tho 
Sabbath,  and  in  many  instances  keep  it  as  a  day  set  apart 
for  worshipping  God,  and  France  does  not  generally  ? 
On  seeing  the  vast  concourse  of  people  enjoying  them- 
solvos  at  the  fetes  of  8t.  Clond,  on  Sunday,  I  could  not 
entertain  the  idea  that  those  noble  living  mortals  wore 
all  to  bo  lost  simply  because  they  do  not  worship  God  in 
churches,  as  Britons  do.  But,  should  Britons  spend  the 
doP   I  say,  God  forbid : ' 
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Trade  A<!»ciatio>is  and  Waaei. — Tho  wages  paid  to  a 
staircase  builder  on  day-work  8  frs.  per  day,  and  made 
more  by  piece-work,  and  had  his  rent  paid  and  a  yearly 
gratuity  of  2-50  frs.  "  I  computed  his  wages  to  bo  actually 
nbout  £2  15s.  per  week,  besides  his  overtime.  He  said 
the  ordinary  workmen  averaged  5J  frs.  per  day.  .  .  . 
There  are  in  Paris  five  societies ;  two  of  them  are  nearly 
like  tho  British  unions  or  amalgamations.  They  have 
branches  in  the  most  important  towns  in  Franco.  Their 
aim  is  to  find  employment  for  their  members.  .  .  .  The 
other  societies  aro  benefit  societies,  numbering  in  the 
whole  500  members  living  in  Paris." 


Qua 
gross  rnn 


Sbcton  II. — Iron  Work. 

WlLLUM  DfUMIIALL  (SaWS  Slid  Tools). 

f  Work  exhibited. — "I  find  considerable  pro- 
in  my  own  brunch  of  trade,  even  to  astonish- 
ment, since  1SR2,  with  French,  German,  and  Belgian 
exhibitors,  not  only  in  tho  number  of  exhibits  but  in  tho 
character  of  the  work.  Although  English  exhibitors  aro 
few,  those  that  do  show  aro  a  credit  to  themselves,  and 
evince  no  falling-off  in  point  of  excellence  Of  course 
there  is  a  greater  scope  for  progress  in  an  articlo  tho 
further  it  is  from  perfection  Out  of  tho  Exposi- 
tion, the  shop  windows  of  Parisian  dealers  should  bo 
seen  to  ascertain  who  suit  the  fancy  of  buyers.  The 
saws,  files,  nnd  tools  that  seem  most  in  demand  aro  from 
Sheffield,  bearing  tho  marks  of  Spear  and  Jackson ;  T. 
Turton  and  Sons ;  Flather  and  Sons ;  Bury  and  Co. ; 
Bramall  and  Bedford ;  K .  Sorby,  Brown  and  Co. ;  Spencer, 
&c.  I  am  informed  by  a  tile-maker  in  Frince,  that  for  six 
years  ho  marked  more  files  with  Spencer's  brand  than  any 
other.  Another  authority  Bays  that  tho  house  does  not 

make  one-fourth  of  the  files  sold  with  that  brand  

England  is  still  in  advance  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  for  the  highest  excellence  in  the  perfection  of 
mcdel  and  of  a  cutting  edge  in  saws  and  tools  ^without 
regard  to  thoir  price),  principally  owing  to  the  finer 

?uality  of  the  steel  and  greater  care  in  their  grinding, 
'ho  same  does  not  apply  to  American  tools,  however, 
axes  moro  especially,  which  for  exactitude  and  finish 
have  the  appearance  of  being  die-struck,  so  uniform 
aro  they  in  every  respect.  .  .  .  Tho  French— and  I  speak 
of  tho  French  as  being  onr  most  formidable  rivals  for 
finish,  surpassing  its  in  matters  of  taste — aro  very  defec- 
tive in  the  paring  department  of  saws.  .  .  .  Some  houses 
have  lately  employed  English  saw-makers,  at  nearly 
double  wages  to  their  native  workmen,  in  order  to  get  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  tho  English  method  of  making 
the  largest  kind  of  circulars.  The  first-class  firms  pay 
every  attention  to  having  them  flat  and  of  a  good  uni- 


only  8  oxhibitors ;  France  50. — "  The  conclusions  I  have 
drawn  as  to  tho  relative  position  of  England  and  other 
countries  in  tho  manufacture  of  cutlery,  arc  as  follows : — 
We  possess,  1st.  Superior  natural  advantages,  more 
especially  good  grindstones,  and  a  cheaper  supply  of  coal 
and  steel.  2nd.  Abundant  capital,  which  promotes 
economical  production  by  the  concentration  of  machinery 
in  large  establishments,  and  allows  a  better  division  of 
labour.  3rd.  The  extensive  commercial  relations  of 
England  give  ns  the  best  markets  for  supplying  our- 
selves with  raw  materials  These  are  advantages 

of  no  mean  character ;  and  in  the  adaptation  of  them  to 
the  spocific  object  of  this  inquiry,  we  possess  skill  and 
industry  unsurpassed.  If  tho  progress  made  by  other 
countries  seems  greater  than  our  own,  it  is  because  in 
tho  manufacture  of  cutler}'  we  are  much  nearer  per- 
fection By  the  application  of  capital  and  skill, 

we  have  won  our  position,  and  by  the  same  means  we 

must  maintain  it  In  order  to  maintain  our 

reputation  and  position  as  '  tho  workshop  of  tho  world,' 
capital  and  labour  must  work  harmoniously  together; 
and  when  this  desirable  consummation  arrives,  I  hare 
no  fear  of  the  result  Although  tho  progress  of  France 
has  boon  rcmarkablo,  as  shown  by  increasing  exports 
and  imports,  yet  cutlery  and  hardware  are  not  amongst 

tho  items  of  increase  An  English  foreman 

told  me  he  could  not  got  a  French  workman  to  use  a 
very  heavy  hammer  as  efficiently  as  the  British.  Tho 
latter,  however,  wero  less  tractable,  and  more  tenacious 
of  their  own  way." 

Trade  Associations  andWage*. — "The  division  of  labour 
is  better  carried  out  in  Sheffield  than  in  France ;  the 
,  conditions  of  labour,  however,  are  different.  In  tho 
.  former,  pieco-work  is  almost  general,  while  in  the  latter 
!  moro  than  60  per  cent,  are  day  workers  amongst  the 
I  cutlers.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  two  there  can  bo 
j  littlo  doubt.  Wherever  « piece-work'  is  practicable,  it 
j  is  not  only  the  most  efficient,  but  it  is  the  most  satisfac- 
i  factory  form  of  labour.  In  education  the  French  artisans 
i  contrast  favourably  with  our  own,  at  loast  if  those  in 
:  Paris  are  fair  specimens ;  and  this  is  not  confined  to 
j  particular  trades.   The  women  are  better  educated  than 

I  with  us  Trade  associations,  similar  to  our 

I  trades  unions,  do  not  exist  in  France.    Previous  to  1864, 
|  strikes  were  illegal.    Articles  414,  415,  and  410  of  the 
Code  Penal,  1810,  forbid  combinations  to  raise  wages  or 
rcduco  the  hours  of  labour." 


Wilum  Letti  Kites  (Hammered  Iron). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited.—"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
very  littlo  is  exhibited  of  genuine  hammered  work,  as 
finished  at  tho  forge ;  and  where  this  is  the  caso,  as  in 
Franco  is  making  rapid  strides  in  an  oak  and  olivo  wreath  in  this  department,  the  leaves 


form  temper. 

articles  hitherto  considered  to  be  Sheffield  ware 
One  thing  is  evident,  that  with  the  present  rate  of  pro-  \ 
gross  wo  shall  shortly  lose  our  marked  superiority,  unless 
new  and  extensive  mechanical  appliances  be  resorted  to, 

or  new  markets  aro  opened  to  us  Processes  newer 

and  better  must  bo  adopted  if  Old  England  would  not  bo 
beaten  by  Young  France." 

Education. — "  A  knowledge  of  geometric  forces  would 
bo  invaluable  to  tho  artisan,  and  lift  him  from  often  only 
beinc:  an  imitator  of  others,  doing  so  and  so  because  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  do  so ;  but  reasoning  on  principles 
would  mako  him  in  the  highest  sense  of  tho  wora  a 
master  of  arts,  subduing  rude  matter  to  his  will  for  his 
necessities." 

'l\  o(h  Associations. — In  France  "  trades  associations  for 
promoting  strikes  are  illegal.  The  *  Conseil  des  Prud'- 
hommes  '  is  a  legal  board  for  settling  disputes  betwoen 
employer  and  employed.  Its  successes  are  well  known. 
But  recently,  nineteen  tailors  wore  brought  to  judgment 
for  the  late  tailors'  striko  in  Paris,  and  wero  mulcted 
in  various  penalties,  by  way  of  asserting  the  law'B 
authority." 


Wilson  (Cutlery). 

Qualify  of  WbrkexhibiUd.-^Enghni'hsuily  represented, 


aro  riveted  or  brazed,  instead  of  welded,  showing  a 
great  want,  on  the  part  of  the  smith,  of  power  over  tho 
material  ho  was  using.  The  repousse  work,  in  sheet 
iron,  is  beautifully  executed  ;  showing,  not  only  tho 
hand-work  of  a  clever  mechanic,  but  the  finger  of  the 
artist.  I  found  no  good  work  in  tho  workshop  of  the 
abovo  exhibitor,  and  should  have  thought  it  sceond-eLisa, 

had  he  not  shown  such  work  in  the  Exhibition  

As  far  as  I  am  ablo  to  judge,  the  French  excel  in  taste 
and  effect,  but  I  do  not  consider  them  more  skilful  as 
smiths  ;  in  fact,  I  think  the  English  excel  in  hammered 
iron-work.  .  .  .  Tho  French  make  their  work  strong 
and  very  effective  ;  but  the  ornamentation,  being  of  thin 
shoot  iron,  is  light  and  elegant,  and  forms  a  separate  part 
from  the  other  portion  of  tho  work,  and  consequently 
must  decay  very  soon ;  another  fault  is  that,  being  thin 
iron,  recourse  must  bo  had  to  riveting  or  brazing.  .  .  . 
If  iron-work  is  to  last  a  long  time,  it  must  be  welded 

together,  or  worked  from  the  solid  bar  The  only 

competitors  in  hammered  iron-work  arc  the  French  and 
English.  In  this  class  of  work  the  workman  must  not 
only  bo  practical,  but  havo  a  knowledge  of  design  and 
drawing.  In  this,  as  a  rulo,  the  English  workmen  aro 
behind ;  for  we  may  find  many  a  good  smith,  but,  having 
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no  knowloJge  of  drawing,  ho  destroys  the  good  offoct 
intended  by  the  designer. " 

Mutation. — "I  think  tho  schools  of  art  in  England 
hAvc  dono  much  toward  the  improvement  of  tho  mechanic, 
but  few  avail  themselves  of  tho  opportunity.  The  French 
have  fin  advantago  in  this  respect:  tho  master  of  an 
apprentice  in  bound  by  law  to  give  him  two  hours  a  day 
for  education ;  and  tho  class  of  schools  formed  for  such 
havo  a  peculiar  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  artisan  is  in- 
vited to  bring  specimens  of  work  of  whatever  kind,  and 
prizes  aro  awarded,  at  certain  times,  to  those  that  excel. 
In  thisTespect  the  French  aro  far  before  the  English." 

Sunday-work, — «« Tho  Frenchman  has  more  tinio  for 
study,  his  religion  not  excluding  him  from  the  museums, 
rfce.,  &c,  on  Sundays ;  whctlicr  this  bo  right  or  wrong 
(I  think  wrong)  it  certainly  does  not  give  him,  as  it 
does  tho  Englishman,  excuse  for  want  of  time." 

Trade  A»*ori«li<j<ii  and  IV'.kjcs. —  "Another  cause  for 
their  superiority  is  the  greater  demand  for  good  work ; 
not  because  it  is  any  cheaper,  but  their  love  of  display 
and  good  titsto  create  the  demand,  I  believe.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  for  a  day's  labour  is  aboul  the  simc  as  in 

England.    The  wages  the  s  mm  Toe  present 

system  of  trades'  aniens  in  England  is  very  detrimental 
to  improvement ;  for  this  reason,  they  fix  a  certain  price 
for  labour,  good  and  bad  alike.  It  seems  as  unreason- 
able to  mo  to  attempt  to  fix  a  uniform  rate  of  wages,  as 
a  uniform  kind  of  weather." 


T.  Wissr.ixi.KY  (Ornamental  Wrou^lti-ir.-n  Work). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited.—"  Tho  French  Exhibition 
has  shown  us  that  England  ia  far  behind  in  art-manu- 
facturo,  so  that  any  suggestion  for  our  improvement  is 
worth  considering.  I  bcliove  tho  Biiponority  of  tho 
French  is  owing  to  their  education  and  study  of  their 

business,  both  in  and  out  of  tho  workshop  The 

French  show  they  have  taken  great  pains  and  anxiety 
to  have  a  good  display.  They  have  spared  no  expenso 
to  attain  their  object,  and  they  have  succeeded  so  fir  as 
to  show  Englishmen  they  havo  a  great  deal  to  learn  be- 
fore they  arc  equal  to  their  French  neighbours  

In  the  most  essential  part  of  their  w  >rk,  that  is,  the 
repousse  work,  they  have  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of 
excellence  as  to  leave  almost  nothing  to  be  desired.  .  .  . 
Iu  no  ease  were  wo  allowed  to  see  tho  men  at  work  on  the 
repousse,  or  rather  man,  for  there  is  only  one  man  in  a 
shop,  and  very  few  in  all  Paris." 

Education. — "The  French  are  first-class  draughtsmen 
and  modellers.  .  .  .  Tho  majority  of  tho  French  working 

men  are  more  or  leas  acquainted  with  drawing  I 

should  like  to  see  a  number  of  institutions, — th>>y  might  be 
colled  colleges,  or  any  other  name.  I  would  have  them 
fitted  up  with  a  number  of  workshops  for  different  trades, 
and  ono  large  room  to  bo  used  as  a  lecture-room,  and  for 

periodical  exhibitions  There  should  bo  schools 

attached  for  drawing  and  modelling.  Why  I  propose 
workshops  is,  because  working  men  in  largo  towns  have 
a  great  difficulty  in  finding  convenience  to  do  anything 
for  themselves  by  way  of  improvement." 

Joux  Eyas*  (Mechanical  Engineering). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.— Vmn-l  little  new  in  tho 
English  department  of  machinery.  For  finish  and  sound 
workmanship  nothing  surpassed  tho  British  display. 
Tho  Whitworth  tools  were  faultless  to  the  eye,  and  made 
for  work,  not  for  show.  Only  the  Americans  approach  us. 
The  French  are  far  behind.  The  best  foreign  locomotives 
exhibited  aro  bad  copiesof  English  originals ;  the  work  less 
exact.  No  novelty  in  stationary  engines.  Considers 
tho  wood-working  American  machines  the  best  invented. 
Swiss  tools  very  cheap. 

Sunday-work. — Hopes  Sunday- work  will  not  be  intro- 
duced into  England.  Believes  attention  to  Sunday  has 
been  bencfici; d  to  England. 

Trade  Awxiat  tout,  4c— Believes  the  Conseil  des 
rmd'hominca  is  found  to  answer.  General  bearing  and 


behaviour  of  French  workmen  in  tho  street*  and  cafe* 
struck  him  as  superior  to  that  of  our  own  men,  but  until 
tho  French  have  learned  many  things  from  us  the  British 
workmen  will  remain  better  off  than  their  brethren  in 
France.  t 

Ww.  LtuKHorni  (M«chautcal  Engineering). 

Q  nlitji  of  Work  exhibited. — Nothing  in  tho  Exhibition 
to  ••  onpiro  with  the  English  mv  hiuo  tools.  Tho  French 
exhiiiiU'd  some  good  engines.  Tho  works  from  Groun  d 
supply  almost  an  exhibition  of  themselves. 

Fiuxi  w  O.VT.-s  (Mining  and  Metallurgy). 
Qh  iH/i/  o  f  Wurk  exhibited. — S>me  good  machinery  in 
tho  English,  French,  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Swedish 
departments.  — — 

Section  III. — Glass,  Pottery,  Poucblai.v,  &c. 

Avnox  One  ex  (Omuiic  Decoration). 
Qui' it;/ of  Work  erhibittd. — "Wo  now  come  to  thu 
consideration  of  th"  English  department,  of  course  com- 
mencing with  Minton  and  Co.,  whose  exhibition  is  an 
honour  to  the  country,  and  ono  which  must  fill  every 
Englishman  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  almost  amount- 
ing to  pride.  First  in  importance,  from  their  size,  form, 
colour,  material  and  decoration,  aro  a  pair  of  vases  in 
royal  blue,  perhaps  one  of  tho  finest  colours  in  the  Ex- 
hibition. The  figure  paintings  representing  the  birth 
and  toilet  of  Venus,  after  Boucher,  aro  by  Mr.  AUon. 
....    Tho  landscapes  (likowiso  after  Boncher)  are  by 

Mr.  Mitchell  Turn  wo  now  to  Wedgwood  ana 

Sons.  This  is  decidodly  tho  most  remakAblo  name  in 
tho  wholo  history  of  ceramic  art  in  England ;  and  in 
this  groat  special  production — the  Japan-ware — they  aro 
still  unapproachable ;  indeed,  in  this  they  are  unique. 
....  Our  visit  to  tho  celebrated  manufactory  at  Sevres 
demonstrated  one  thing  to  us,  viz.,  that  their  best  per- 
formances arc  of  former  years,  and  that  we  are  making 
greater  progress  than  they,  for  I  think  it  cannot  bo 
questioned  that  our  productions  at  this  Exhibition  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  all  our  former  efforts,  while  in  tho 
general  commercial  articles  of  our  trade  we  are  really 

ahead  of  them  It  has  been  stated  that  in  all 

matters  relating  to  the  higher  branches  of  this  art  we  aro 
deficient.'  ....  What  do  the  jurors  who  awarded  tho 
prizes  say,  and  what  is  their  verdict  f  Why,  of  five 
medals  given  to  Minton's  workmen  for  porcelain  deco- 
ration, they  gave  four  to  English  and  one  to  a  German 
workman  ;  and  of  four  medals  given  to  Copeland's  three 
wore  given  to  English  and  ono  to  a  German,  and  not 
ono  to  a  Frenchman  at  either  place.  So  much  for  tho 
charge  of  English  inferiority  or  incapacity."  England 
has  successfully  competed,  without  aid,  with  tho  ltoyal 
and  Imperial  factories,  and  no  branch  of  art  has  made 
greater  progress  since  18  57  than  porcelain  of  tho  higher 

order.   

Jons  IUxdiix  (Pottery  aikl  Porcelain). 

Qualify  of  Work  exhibited. — "Tho  ordinary  run  of 
Sevres  patterns,  it  strikes  us,  have  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  overy-day  productions  of  other  manufac- 
turers in  France  and  England.  In  fact,  taking  the  same 
class  of  goods,  the  superiority  is  on  tho  side  of  tho  French 
and  English  manufacturers.".  .  .  .  Minton  uses  a  softer 
glaze  than  formerly,  and  more  of  it ;  henco  the  rich 
grounds  and  soft  sinking  of  the  painting  into  the  glaze, 
sjK>cimens  of  which  are  to  bo  seen  on  his  stall.  The 
samo  may  be  said  of  Copoland  ;  consequently  their 
grounds  rival  thoso  of  modern  France,  in  design,  model- 
ling, combination  of  colour,  and  general  decoration  ;  wo 
should  say  thoso  houses  are  equal  to  any,  either  French 

or  English  In  matters  relating  to  the  highor 

branches  of  art  wo  nre  deficient.  There  is  no  English 
(lower-painter  equal  to  Ilurtcn  ;  and,  if  we  except  Allen, 
there  are  no  English  figure -painters  equal  to  thoso  ern- 
rdoved  bv  ltaingo  and  other  French  manufacturer*.  >\  o 
Lqt  iuSS,  of  our  own,  Mr.  C.  Cfaqr.  of  CM_ 
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terrace,  London,  whose  pictures  on  porcelain  in  the  oil 
and  water-colour  department  have  been  pronounced  the 
bt^t  in  tho  Exhibition,  because  ho  ia  a  puinter  of  pictures 
only." 

Eilutation. — There  is  more  creditduotoanKnglish  work- 
man if  ho  understands  his  trade  than  to  a  Frenchman,  for 
he  has  bo  many  opportunities  to  educate  his  eye  and 
taste.  "  We  havo  been  groping  our  wav  in  ignorant  and 
bigoted  security,  and  quarrelling  in  which  way  education 
should  be  given,  or  denying  it  altogether,  whilo  other 
nations  have  been  getting  before  us."  Our  prosperity  de- 
pends so  much  on  now  adaptations,  discoveries,  and  im- 
provements us  to  demand  all  tho  readiest  and  best  educa- 
tional training  the  nation  can  givo  us. 


Fb.incis  KincDHOFF  (ClAH-itaSuting). 

Quality  of  Wvrk  rslihl'ul.—"  Tho  French  work,  when 
compared  with  English,  .shows  a  greater  diversity  of 
design  in  eoustnictiun,  and  more  freedom  and  grace  in 
the  drawiug  of  tho  ornament,  but  in  excellence  of  colour 
and  pleasing  harmony  the  English  glass  is  much  superior. 
.  .  .  .  Tho  first  thing  that  struck  mo  was  tho  careful 
finish  of  the  working  drawings,  or  cartoons,  drawn  and 
shaded  with  black  chalk  on  blue  tinted  paper,  height- 
ened up  with  white  chalk  in  tho  lights."  There  arc  very 
few  English  exhibitors.— Tho  best  manufacturers  aro  not 
represented. 

Ww/es. — "  I  think  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the 
cost  of  material  in  Paris  compared  with  Ixmdon,  but,  on 
inquiry,  I  found  tho  wages  wero  much  lower,  a  good 
ornamental  glass-pa  inter  receiving  but  Is.  a  day,  a  figure 
painter  earning,  of  course,  more  than  that— no  stated 
Bum— but  being  paid  according  to  his  skill." 


WtLUAM  UiAHMHuiK  (Pottery). 

Quality  of  Work  cj ■hilitrJ.— "  Having  visited  the 
Exhibitions  in  London,  of  18  )1  and  1862,  I  can  perceive 
a  great  differonco  between  thoso  years  and  tho  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1 867.  Wo  could  in  tho  former  sco  speci- 
mens of  work,  from  the  most  crude  to  tho  most  refined, 
and  from  tho  smallest  to  tho  largest  piece,  forming,  too, 
as  those  exhibitions  did,  a  complete  history  of  tho  pottery 
department.  In  the  former  Exhibitions  tho  exhibitors 
wero  far  moro  numerous,  consequently  thcro  was  far 
more  competition  in  tho  home  and  foreign  courts.  How- 
ever, I  belicvo  there  aro  in  this  present  Exhibition  tho 
best  skill  and  tho  best  art  brought  together  from  tho 
various  nations  ;  in  earthenware,  for  domestic  purposes 
and  sanitary  arrangements  ;  in  porcelain,  for  enriching 
tho  table  and  ornamenting  tho  side-board;  in  Parian 
Btatucttes  for  tho  mansion ;  and  in  majolica  for 
the  halls,  conservatories,  and  gardens  of  tho  rich 

 After   a  minute  examination  of  various 

stalls,  both  homo  and  foreign,  I  havo  como  to 
tho  conclusion,  and  the  fact  is  forcod  on  my  mind, 
that  the  British  workman  is  not  to  bo  surpassed, 
if  ho  can  at  all  bo  equalled.  Tako,  for  instance,  the 
vasos  in  the  foreign  departments ;  there  aro  wood  pedes- 
tals, metal  feet,  and  where  there  aro  openings  in  tho 
middle,  a  gilt  band  is  introduced  (I  supposo  to  hide 
defects),  and  then  brass  ornaments  for  handles  and  tops. 
Now  it  must  bo  acknowledged  that  metal  can  bo  worked 
sharper,  and  will  givo  tho  pieces  a  sharper  and  lighter 
appearance,  but  it  is  not  pottery ;  in  tho  British  depart- 
ment you  will  not,  I  think,  find  a  single  articlo  so 

adorned  In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  say  it 

without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Itritish  potters 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  coming  in  contact  with  foreign 
workmen ;  our  superior  stylo  of  work,  the  beauty  ami 
simplicity  of  our  deigns, 'tho  excellent  ornamentation, 
the  richness  of  colours,  the  white  firm  Itody,  the  f  K»t- 
n< -iw  of  tho  gbiTie,  make  us  for  !  proud  of  our  position  in 
the  great  Paris  Exhibition,  1 807." 


IHauo  i.  (V-tkh  (Tile*  and  l'.ivrmm's). 
Quality  »f  Won';  ..r/ai'  /W.— "  As  to  tho  manufacture  of 


English  encaustic  tiles  and  other  tile  s  for  pavemonts, 
ana  for  wall  docoration  and  for  other  purposes,  tho 
specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  and 
Co.,  8toko-on-Trent,  compare  very  favourably  with  all 
others  of  a  similar  character,  and  on  tho  whole  must  bo 
classed  in  the  highest  rank,  whether  considered  with 
reforenco  to  perfection  of  manufacture  or  beauty  and 
variety  of  design  and  colours  appropriate  to  tho  recog- 
nised styles  of  architecture,  and  conventional  treatment 
necessary  to  bo  observed  in  order  to  ensure  success  in 

this  branch  of  industry  I  must  observe,  I  have 

little  hesitation  in  stating  that  tho  continental  produc- 
tions aro  much  below  tho  stand;ird  in  comparison  to 
English  manufacture  in  this  branch  of  industry." 
Prussia  superior  to  Franco;  Belgium  much  below 
England.  — — 

Mif-iuKL  As^elo  Pcuiam  (Tcrra-Cott»). 
Qti'tlity  <>f  Wi»h  rxhibitcd. — "With  regard  to  the  quality 
of  tho  work  turned  out  by  different  nations,  as  shown  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  England  stands  foremost  in  tho 
quality  of  works  in  tcrra-cotta,  for  specimens  exhibited 
for  architectural  purposes,  in  beauty  of  design,  good 
taste,  displayed  in  harmony  of  colours,  and  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  tcrra-cotta  for  budding  purposes ;  also  for  tho 
execution  of  works,  in  this  beautiful  material,  requiring 
artistic  skill,  forethought,  and  perseveranco  to  bring 
about  successful  results,  as  shown  in  many  of  the  English 
examples.  It  is  not  surpassed  for  good  colour,  finish,  * 
straightness  of  mouldings,  and  is  in  long  lengths ;  it  is 
also  well  fired  to  stand  any  climate  Next  to  England 
is  rrusiua." 

Etlucativn.—"  There  scorn  to  bo  about  450  men  and 
lads  of  good  conduct  to  60  doubtful  ones ;  some  60  or 
moro  like  keeping  'Saint  Monday.'  There  aro  about 
270  who  know  how  to  read  and  write,  30  who  can  read 
only,  and  70  who  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  but  tho 
education  of  the  working  classes  seems  to  bo  improving, 
as  there  are  over  10  lads  under  the  age  of  16  who  know 
how  to  road  and  write."    This  refers  to  Paris. 

Wages. — "  The  wages  or  salaries  paid  to  men,  women, 
and  boys,  seem  to  be  according  to  their  grades  or  different 
kinds  of  work.  Good  finishers  got  from  8s.  Cd.  per  day 
(10  hours)  downwards,  according  to  merit  or  skill ;  somo 
as  low  as  2s.  6d. ;  but  at  piece-work  they  can  earn  some- 
times 12s.  per  day.  Women  get  Is.  3d.  por  day  of  10 
hours ;  boys  according  to  their  abilities." 

Sectiox  IV.— Textile  Fabrics. 

I..  8.  IlooTn  (The  Ribbon  Trade). 

Quality  of  Work  cxitibited. — "The  ribbons,  as  a  whole, 
aro  artistic  in  design,  harmonious  in  colour,  and  perfect 
in  workmanship.  No  painter  ever  put  colour  on  canvas 
and  made  those  colours  appear  like  real  fruit  or  flowers, 
with  bloom  and  every  variety  of  tint,  with  more  success 
than  tho  varied  artisans  engaged  in  this  trade  have  done. 
Tho  productions  aro  perfect  specimens  of  their  kind,  in 
which  the  artist  has  brought  all  his  varied  power  to 
imitate  naturo  in  form,  tho  chemist  in  hue  and  colour, 
and  the  artisan  judgment  and  skill,  to  work  tho  wholo 
and  make  a  success.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that, 
in  producing  these  patterns,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
outlay  by  tho  manufacturer  for  design,  draft,  and  cards. 
.  .  .  .  St.  Eticnno,  the  centre  of  the  French  ribbon  trade, 
exhibits  goods  made  especially  for  tho  occasion,  so  beauti- 
ful and  neat  as  even  to  surprise  themselves."  Prussia 
next,  then  Austria.  England  a  humble  show  of  plain  and 
slightly  fancy  goods— good  in  colour  and  workmanship. 
Only  three  firms  exhibit. 

liiljho)}  Jl'tuvui//  Machinery. — There  are  no  now  inven- 
tions. Visited  St!  Etienne  and  Basle.  "  The  result  of  our 
inquiries  is  as  follows  :— For  making  good  plain  ribbons 
England  lias  nothing  to  fear  from  tho  construction  of  the 
looms  or  the  ability  of  the  workmen.  Our  class  of  loom 
surpasses  anything  wo  havo  seen  on  tho  Continent  fur 
making  a  simple,  plain,  or  very  moderate  fancy  ribbon.  .  . 
But  for  making  figures  and  brocades,  our  machinery  is 
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sadly  too  restricted.  ...  A  hundred  Jaequard  looms,  of 
moderate  size,  with  fivo  or  dx  tiers  of  shuttles,  brought 
into  Coventry,  would  he  one  of  the  greatest  lsxms  that 
could  happen*  to  tho  city.  There  is  moro  than  ability  to 
manage  them.  Thero  arc  artistic  skill,  excellent  dyers, 
steam-power,  gas,  and  every  facility  at  our  doors  to  do  a 

good  trade  Tho  ribbon  tho  people  of  Coventry 

nave  long  made,  and  can  mnke  well,  is  not  now  required  ; 
other  fabrics  havo  sprung  up,  and  it  behove*  the  town 
to  look  into  tho  matter,  and  adapt  itself  to  tho  require- 
ments of  tho  age." 

Etiiicativn.—ht  St.  Etienne  "  tho  weavers  are  a  very 
intelligent  class  of  men,  and  can  mostly  road  and  write. 
Every  facility  has  been  afforded  them  by  tho  town  to 
attain  proficiency  in  their  art.  In  tho  museum,  con- 
taining sculpture,  paintings,  antiquities,  minerals,  birds, 
a  valuable  library,  and  all  kinds  of  handicraft,  nre  two 
rooms  dovoted  to  tho  staple  manufactures  of  tho  town." 

Trade  A»*oeiation*.— "  Thero  subsists  a  very  friendly 
fouling  between  tho  manufacturers  and  workpeople  ;  this 
has  boon  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  soeiety  called 
'  Conseil  des  Prud'hommes,'  or  Society  of  Prudent  Men, 
formed  of  various  trades,  «»f  workpeople  and  musters,  to 
adjust  tho  difl'a-LiKLii  thnt  from  lime  to  time  arise." 

Jiukni  Gi-TTi;nii»CB  (Rli<V>i»-wc-avin«). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — "  I  carefully  examined  the 
various  sections  dovoted  to  the  exhibition  of  wrought  and 
unwrought  silks,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
manufactured  products  of  St.  Etienne,  Switzerland, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  In  intervals  I  visited 
the  machinery  department  for  tho  production  of  textile 
fabrics  in  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton,  and  in  particular 
those  appliances  used  in  tho  preparation  of  the  raw 
material,  and  on  which  depends  so  much  the  marketable 
value  of  tho  finished  fabric  of  manufactured  ribbons. 
...  I  was  much  struck  with  tho  fact  that  while  the 
Coventry  goods  were  made  for  ordinary  sale,  thoso  of 
tho  French  section  were  goods  made  expressly  for 
tho  Exposition,  of  extreme  manipulative  skill,  and 
demanding  machinery  of  more  intricate  complication 
than  is  used  in  ordinary  fabrics."  Visited  St.  Etionne 
and  Basle  ;  had  no  conception  of  such  machinery  as  we 
saw.  "  Ono  thing  much  impressed  me,  that  while 
our  mode  was  devoid  of  system,  theirs  was  complete,  and 
consequently  thero  was  greater  perfection  when  the  so- 
parato  parte  were  combined  in  tho  manufactured  article. 
.  .  .  I  felt  convinced  from  what  I  saw,  that  with  improved 
machinery,  and  a  tatter  system  of  treatment  of  the  raw 
material,  wo  should  bo  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
continental  manufacturers.  In  carefully  going  back 
through  these  investigations,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  tho  mental  and  physical  capacities,  on  tho 
whole,  arc  in  favour  of  tho  Coventry  artisan,  who 
generally  as  a  class  can  read  and  write  well,  and  in 
ordinary  trado  dress  well,  taking  pride  in  their  extra 
room,  generally  well  stored  with  useful  bookB." 

Ethvation. — "I  think  wo  require  moro  theoretical 
education,  through  tho  medium  of  museums,  schools  of 
art,  and  classes,  dovoted  to  tho  general  interests  of 
our  staple,  trade,  so  that  all  might  havo  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  design,  colour,  and 
taste,  00  essential  in  tho  manufacture  of  silken  fabrics." 


E.  Smrn,  J.  BntD,  and  G.  Dexteti  (Lace). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — "  In  reviewing  the  notes 
taken  upon  tho  lacc-goods  exhibited,  wo  are  unanimous 
in  opinion  that  French  laces  display  a  decided  superiority 
in  design  and  quality  of  material  over  the  English  poods. 
Wo  l>el)evo  tho  drier  and  clearer  atmosphere  of  Paris, 
where  the  manufacturers  of  Calais  send  a  large  quantity 
of  their  silk  to  be  dyed  and  stained,  is  one  great  cause 
of  the  brightness  of  the  French  lace." 

J-jfmativft. — "As  a  means  of  artistic  education,  the 
perfect  freedom  of  access  to  tho  picture  galleries  appears 
to  bo  taken  great  advantago  of,  and  fully  appreciated  by 


the  people  The  beautiful  gardens  arc  another 

source  of  attraction  and  instruction  to  the  people  

The  improvements  in  the  methods  and  plans  of  instruc- 
tion are  manifest  ever  sinco  the  English  Exhibition  of 
1862.  The  elementary  books  and  trcnlises  f<>r  the 
teaching  of  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  drawing,  havo  gained  much  in 
simplicity  and  clearness  ;  they  aro  moro  practical ;  they 
are  moro  impressed  with  tho  end  they  have  in  view, 
whilo  they  spare  tho  child  both  time  and  trouble. 
.  .  .  .  On  tho  whole,  wo  aro  of  opinion  the  French 
have  made  great  progress  of  lato  years  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tho  superior  education  of  the  working 
classes  on  tho  continent  gives  them  an  advantage,  in 
some  respects,  over  Englishmen." 

Wnfffs,  $c. — "There  are  in  Culais, and  St.  Pierre, near 
Calais,  780  machines,  tho  best  of  which  were  built  in 
Nottingham  nnd  its  vicinity.  Thev  aro  all  in  factories, 
worked  by  steam-power,  running  all  hours,  commencing 
work  from  G  to  7  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  continuing 
until  10  o'clock  on  tho  Saturday  evening ;  in  Bnm<s 
establishments  working  up  to  10  and  l'J  o'eluek  on  Sun- 

div  morning  The  prieca  for  different  qualities 

of  silk  are  ube>ut  the  same  in  France  as  in  England." 

Gn>i!r,K  Kendall  and  Grimm:  Cavnt  (IbiMcry). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.—"  With  respect  to  tho 
machinery  in  the  Exposition  for  the  making  of  hosiery 
goods,  both  rotary  and  circular,  there  was  little  that 
was  new  to  us,  with  tho  exception  of  some  improve- 
ment in  tho  racks  of  tho  cleared  carriers,  which  wcro 

good  These  improvements  were  on  rotary 

frames,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tailbouis,  of  St.  Just,  and 
w<  rked  well.  All  other  parts  of  these  machines  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  of  English  design,  and  aro  bciDg  con- 
structed in  Franco  by  English  and  French  workmen,  or 
under  the  superintendence  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester 
machinists."  Few  English  exhibitors,  and  not  very  good. 
The  Nottingham  company  were  not  surpassed  by  any. 
French  have  made  great  progress  and  aro  still  going 

forward.   

;8amckl  Boa.vt  and  Gioiigk  Arrurrox  (Figured  Shawls). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — French  shawl*  finest  pos- 
sible texture,  but  no  improvement  in  their  manufacture. 
German  department  no  improvement.  Scotch  badly  re- 
presented. Norwich  maintained  her  reputation.  Indian 
shawls  pre-eminent. 

John  French  (Machinery  for  Worsted  Falirics). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited.— Tools.— "  In  the  Belgian 
Department  I  found  tool*,  certainly  in  some  resect*  taken 
from  our  own,  with  slight  alterations  made  in  them,  whi>ii 
do  not  at  all  improve  their  efficiency,  and  destroy  their 
original  simplicity  and  usefulness.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Belgians  are  not  equal  to  the  English  tool-makers  of  tho 
present  day.  The  Prussian  Department  was  the  next 
which  I  visited,  and  here  again  1  found  that  1  should  havo 
to  look  to  England  for  the  real  original,  although  I  must 
say  the  workmanship  was  of  first-claw  character,  they 
having  imitated  us  to  a  nicety  in  every  respect.  In  tho 
French  De|*rtment  I  found  some  good  tools,  and  the 
workmanship  not  to  be  despised ;  but  I  cannot  clone  my 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  tools,  and  other  heavy 
machines,  engines,  &c.,  had  their  origin  in  England,  or 
were  made  in  France  by  English  workmen.  1  now  como 
to  tho  English  Department  of  Tools.  In  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  the  tools  exhibited,  1  most  say  that  in  cvciy 
respect  they  are  of  surpassing  excellence,  and  stand  un- 
equalled within  the  area  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  tools  exhibited,  espo-ulty 
by  the  firm  at  I/eeds,  which  has  recrived  th«  g'drt  melai, 
are  deserving  the  highest  praise,  in  having  sustained  tbn 
honour  of  cur  coutnrv,  by  enabling  us  as  Enclishn.en  ■.. 
stand  in  the  envierl  portion  of  U»ir»g  the  l«c*t  tool  maker-  jn 
the  world."  .  .  .  Vi-itc*Uheiins,i:  iu^ix,a..d  Tunteoi,  t. 
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....  "This  ends  our  inspection  of  machinery.  If  an 
inqniry  liko  this  had  been  instituted  twenty  yean  ago,  it 
might  have  answered  a  good  purpose.  1  hope  it  may  do 
no  now,  for  vou  mav  depund  upon  it  that  every  exertion 
is  being  made  to  siipcrsodo  us;  and,  without  some  great 
effort  on  our  part  bo  ma  l<\  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  such  will  be  the  case.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  men  arc  sent  over  to  this  country,  when- 
ever ihey  hoar  of  anything  new  being  adopted,  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  particulars  about  it ;  and  if  it  bo  practicable, 
and  will  serve  any  purpose  of  utility,  it  is  not  long  befor« 
it  is  adopted  by  them.  1  still,  however,  think  that  by 
one  great  effort  of  a  uuited  people,  England  may,  by  the 
determined  perseverance  of  her  enterprising  spinners  and 
manufacturers,  aided  by  the  indomitable  energy  of  her 
sons  of  toil,  win  back,  perhaps  not  her  pre-eminence,  but 
an  equality,  which  she  may  successfully  nnintain  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth." 


Granites:  SrENfun  ( Worstol  Yarns  ami  Textile  F^ljric>). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.— Manufacture  not  equal 
to  Bradford,  but  gaining  rapidly  upon  u«.  French 
articles  appeared  to  be  made  specially  for  this  Exhibition. 
In  merinos  and  cashmeres,  French  decidedly  superior; 
quite  unrivalled.  English  goods  not  exhibited  with  taste. 
English  weaving  machines  best  in  quality,  design,  and 
cheapness.  "  Messrs.  J.  and  S.  Smith,  of  Kt-ighloy,  arc 
the  only  exhibitors  of  worsted  spinning  machinery  which 
is  of  first-class  character.  In  the  weaving  department  we 
must  take  the  credit  of  being  unrivalled  by  our  neigh- 
bours, both  in  quality,  design,  and  cheapness.  Tho  prices 
for  ordinary  plain  looms,  French-made,  are  from  400  to 
750  franca  each."   Visited  Rheims  and  Roubaix. 


Djunn.  iLLixGWrtnTn  (.litlf.). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.— French  superior  in  quality 
and  dye ;  goods  made  rogardless  of  expense  for  show ; 
goods  from  Roubaix  superior  to  English.  English  goods 
name  as  seen  every  day.  In  machinery  nothing  to  learn, 
nothing  new,  no  looms  equal  to  English.  Bradford  goods 
made  for  the  tniddlo  and  working  classes ;  most  suitable 
and  substantial,  and  surprisingly  cheap.  "  With  regard 
to  machinery,  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  French  department ;  at  last,  however,  we 
succeeded,  and  on  examining  the  looms,  we  did  net  find 
anything  to  learn.  There  was  the  plain  and  drop-box 
loom,  but  nothing  new,  and  none  equal  to  tho  Yorkshire 
looms  for  the  Yorkshire  trade.  Wo  consider  it  unnoces- 
B*ry  to  dilate  upon  the  excellence  of  our  looms." 

R.  Sinclair  (Tailor*'  Work). 

Qualify  of  WorkexhibiUd. — Austrian  the  best  exhibition. 

Sunday  work. — '«  All  French  tailors,  working  for  French 
firm*,  work  Sunday  morning,  and  generally  get  paid  on 
Sunday  at  noon.  English  Arms  close  on  Sundays ;  the 
French  tailors,  when  ouce  nsed  to  it,  like  the  change." 

lf'tiyes,  $c. — '•  The  work  is  better  paid  in  Paris  than 
London,  and  1  shall  advise  more  English  tailors  to  go 
over.  The  French  masters  treat  you  with  more  respect. 
Like  the  English  master,  he  roars  and  finds  fault  with 
your  work,  but  you  are  allowed  to  pay  him  back  in  that 
reject,  and  he  docs  not  complain."  .... 

Tari*  |>rl<v*.  I.oii.lon  |>ri<v». 

2»>  lianas  (£1  0*.  10.1.)    £0  17  1 

!W     ..    (£1  4s.)    0  18  3 

••II     „    (£17*.  2d.)    1    ;$  O 

4<i     ,.    (£1  12s.)    1    S  (J 

"  My  conviction  is  that  the  West-end  tailor  of  London  is 
by  tar  the  best  and  grestly  fh-  qnii'ke«t  workman,  and  bv 
i«r  the  wor«t  treated.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Ficnch  work- 
i«kr  he  would  «vm  b-srn,  and  ito  as  well  ;  but  it  would 
i  evr  do  tor  Kmrltnd,  whore  men  work  three  together  in 
shops,  instead  of  o<ie  at  home,  the  same  as  in  Paris." 


Scctiox  V.— Masombv  asd  Brickwork. 

fl  ;:<>:; ltVvwu.  (Itrickluyitig). 

Qualify  of  n'n-k  <x\it>iUl.—\\  ickwork  not  so  good  as 
in  England  ;  but  Utile  attention  pill  to  bond. 

W<>rh>nauship. — "  Tho  French  workmen  greatly  excel 
in  purely  ani*.  to  »w  k.  lu  stone  carving  they  are  superb. 
Hut  in  solidity,  and  the  general  details  of  plain  work,  they 
can  learn  much  of  us." 

Education.—1'  It  would  be  presumption  to  speak  much 
of  these  subjects  upon  ho  slight  an  acquaintance,  but  I 
tried  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  taken  at  random,  and 
found  every  one  could  read.  I  was  informed  that  they  were 
all  able  to  read  and  write." 

Traik  Aisjciaiioixs. — '•  There  are  no  trades  associations 
in  Paris  a.t  in  L ju ion.  Their  associations  arc  essentially 
political.  Still  they  iiavo  combinations,  and  manage  to 
plan  and  act  in  concert,  pretty  much  as  we  do  here.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  their  l'i  ud'liommes  aro  of  essen- 
tial service  in  those  conflicts  of  capital  and  labour  which 
we  so  frequently  witness  in  this  country." 

Jorrs  .K-rrtuY  (ditto). 

Quality  of  Wo<  k  exhibited. —  Work  inferior.  Very  little 
brick-work  in  Paris. 

ir<tyrs.—u  They  work  all  tho  time  they  can,  Sundays 
as  ottVr  days,  and  received  wages  for  a  day  of  ten  hours, 
4lrs.  50c.  (3s.  yd.).    Tno  labourer's  wages  are  3  frs." 

OroncE  Ititoc-iirrox  Fontirs  nut  Jonv  McEwkx  (Masonry). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — English  invon  more  skil- 
ful and  systematic  :  hotter  quality  of  work.  No  work  in 
Parts  equal  to  our  large  buildings.  "  We  now  claim  for 
our  countrymen  in  the  trade  as  masons  to  be  more  skilful 
and  systematic  in  the  executing  of  their  work,  either  for 
quality  or  quantity,  than  we  have  yet  seen." 

Trade  Associations  and  tt'ages.—"  The  masons  hero  do 
not  object  to  work  along  with  men  who  do  not  belong  to 
their  society.  Wo  did  not  hear  of  any  strikes.  All  the 
differences  that  may  arise  betwixt  masters  and  mou  aro 
settled  by  tho  Court  of  Arbitration.  This  court  is  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  masters  and  men.  They 
all  bow  to  tho  decision  of  tho  court.  Masons'  wages 
are  from  CJ.  to  Hd.  per  hour  in  the  city.  There  are  three 
classes  of  workmen:  roughcis,  at  7d.;  fixers,  at  6d ; 
and  finishers,  at  8d.  per  hour.  On  hard  stone  they  have  to 
pay  A  J.  per  day  for  sharps.  On  granite  the  employers  pay 
for  tho  tools  sharpening.  Tho  cost  of  their  living  is  about 
throo  francs  (ier  day.  Th»y  work  ten  hours  |>or  day, 
seven  days  per  week  (including  Sunday),  aud,  when  re- 
quired, overtime." 

Tiroim  Connoi  it  (Masonry). 

Qualify  of  Work  exhibited. — French  masons  do  not  use 
their  strength  or  hands  with  such  ease  and  effect  as  tho 
English,  but  wo  might  adopt  some  of  their  tools.  No 
man  can  work  to  greater  perfection  than  an  English  mason, 
but  when  the  hands  have  to  realise  tho  imagination  then 
tho  Frenchman  surpasses  him. 

Trade  Associations. — "  The  masons  of  Paris  have  no  trade 
union  to  assist  in  maintaining  wages  or  regulating  the  hours 
of  labour,  such  as  exist  in  England  ;  but  I  learned  that 
they  have  a  secret  society,  that  is,  one  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Government,  through  which  they  aro  assisted  while 
in  search  of  employment,  by  means  of  lodges  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  at  which  tho  members  who  call  can  learn 

where  employment  is  to  he  had   Many  of  tho 

disputes  which  necessarily  arise  between  masters  and  men 
are  settled  in  the  Courts  of  Arbitration,  or  Council  of 
Prnd'hommes.  of  which  there  are  four  in  Paris.  Each 
court  consists  of  a  pi  cedent,  who  is  appointed  by  tho 
<  i  n-eminent,  a  secretary  and  twenty. six  councillors— em- 
ployers and  working  men  — who  represent  the  six  categoiics 
into  which  the  industiies  of  Paris  are  cl.vsified.  They  a;o 
elected  every  three  years  by  the  workmen ;  and  every  mat, 
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who  has  worked  five  years  at  his  trade,  'and  has  resided 
in  Paris  three  years,  is  qualified  to  vote.  Tbere  are 
about  12,000  cases  annually  adjudicated  on  in  each 
court." 

Education.—  "  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  which 
is  entailed  upon  England  through  the  neglect  of  art 
culture  in  every  department  of  our  industry.  Through  it 
we  are  reduced  to  mere  hewera  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  other  nation*.  The  bulk  of  our  able-bodied 
Imputation  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  goods  to  be  sold 
cheap,  or  in  producing  raw  materials  for  other  people  to 
work." 

Sunday -work. — "  Nothing  is  more  intolerable  or  re- 
pugnant to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  than  the  desecra- 
tion of  this  day  of  rest ;  to  see  tho  workmen  employed  on 
the  streets  and  on  the  buildings;  the  shops  open,  and 
traffic  carried  on  the  same  as  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week,  is  a  thing  for  which  the  mind  is  quite  unprepared." 

C.  Bartlett  (ria»term'  Work). 

Trade$  Associations  and  Wages. — "  Wages  are  paid  once 
a  fortnight,  and  in  so  mo  cases  once  a  month  ;  but  every- 
thing getting  dearer — provision?,  house-rent,  &c. — there 
was  a  general  move  made  by  the  men  for  shorter  reckon- 
ings, and  now  the  practice  pretty  generally  prevails  of 
drawing  on  account  as  often  as  twico  a  week — viz.,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays —  and  settling  up  once  a  fortnight 

or  three  weeks ;  sometimes  one  a  month  Sixpence 

per  hour  for  those  men  who  only  do  plain  work ;  eight- 
]>ence  for  those  who  run  mouldings.  The  cost  of  mate- 
rials— such  as  laths,  nails,  plaster— is  about  five  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  in  England.  .  .  .  Trades  unions  aro  not 
permitted  to  exist  in  France.  But  does  the  French  work- 
man, living  so  much  out  of  doors,  and  mixing  continually 
with  his  fellow-workers,  counteract  to  a  certain  extent 
the  Government  prohibition  in  relation  to  trades'  unions  ? 
The  writer  of  this  believes  he  does." 


Section  VI.— CoacnxAtctso. 

Tuomas  Magbitu  (Coach-making). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — Work  not  so  neat  or  so 
light  as  ours ;  iron  work  well  finished  but  heavy.  English 
work  exhibited  not  got  up  on  purpose;  French  special 
work.    English  not  surpassed,  and  more  durable. 

Education. — "  It  is  of  tho  greatest  importance  to  the 
workmen  that  they  should  possess  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  mechanical  appliances.  And  I  regret  to 
say  that,  in  a  great  city  like  London,  there  are  no  classes 
or  instroctiou  given  by  any  professional  draughtsman  in 
connection  with  this  trade;  and  from  what  1  have 
observed  in  the  workshops  in  Paris,  and  also  from  the 
many  drawings  and  sections  of  various  parts  of  carriages, 
admirably  executed,  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1  must 
confess  that  our  French  fellow-workmen  hare  greater 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  a  carriage  than  the  English  workman." 

Wages. — "  From  what  I  have  been  informed,  as  to  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  class  of  men  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  the  trade,  and  tho  privileges  of  working  seven 
days  a  week,  tho  extra  day  making  up  tho  deficiency  in 
wages,  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  French  coachmakers  can 
produce  carriages  cheaper  than  the  Eoglish  manufacturer." 

Section  VII.— Suir-BuiLDiKG. 

E.  F.  Movpt  (Shii>1,uitaing). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — EoglUh   models  beet; 
French  the  next.    Could  not  seo  anything  now  in  ship- 
building or  machinery.    Visited  Havre. 

Sectios  VIII.— Silver  Work,  &c. 

It.  K.  IttKHKTT  (Silve  Chaiin?). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited.  —  Cannot  compare  with 
French  chasers,  except  iu  one  or  two  instances. 


Georgk  Page  (Silver  Work). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — "  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive, 
after  passing  a  studious  examination  of  the  works  of  my 
respective  branch  in  tho  Exhibition,  that  the  most  remark- 
able surface  finish,  as  shown  in  repoussC*,  with  some  most 
excellent  specimens  of  cast  surfacing,  are  exhibited  by 
English  manufacturers ;  but  1  mutt  add,  tliat  the  most 
felmirod  works  exhibited  by  them  have  boon  worked  by 
French  and  English  artists  and  artisaos  combined.  I  say 
this,  knowing  the  works  to  have  been  executed  by  them. 
I  find  tho  French  artisans  are  in  advance  of  those  of  other 
nations,  with  regard  to  the  art  of  surface-finish  in  my  re- 
spective bransh.  Their  variety  of  tasty  designs  and  de- 
signed textures,  show  admirable  tact  on  the  part  of  tho 

workers."   

r.  A.  RA«iii-iKN  (Slkcr-w.-vrk). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — "  Taking  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  class,  we  see  at  once  that  trance  and  Eugland 
occupy  the  first  rank  as  producers  of  bigh-claes  art-work 
in  the  precious  metals  ;  and  of  tho  two,  the  superiority 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  on  the  side  of  Frauce ;  this 
fact  has  been  fully  recognised  by  the  best  English  firms, 
who  have,  much  to  their  credit,  secured  tho  services  of 
some  of  tho  very  best  French  artists  and  art-workmen,  and 
at  great  sacrifice  produced  works  of  tho  highest  character. 
The  result  is  that  we  see  in  tho  English  part  of  the  Exhi- 
bition several  specimens  equal,  or  even  suporior,  to  any  in 
the  French ;  but  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  exceptional 
instances.  If  wo  ask  how  far  the  presence  of  Vochte,  Morel 
la  Dcuil,  and  other  French  artists  in  England,  has  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  English  work,  it  will  be  seen 
that  their  manner  of  finishing  tho  work,  has  been  to  some 
extent,  adopted  and  followed.  Tho  coarse  hard  mat,  for 
so  long  timo  applied  to  figure-work,  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing befote  tho  softer,  fleshy-looking  texture  pro- 
duced by  careful  tooling,  which  tho  French  chasers  do  to 
such  great  perfection.  As  far,  however,  as  the  style  of 
art  or  choice  of  subjects  is  concerned^the  English  artists 
have  very  properly  not  followed  tho  French.  In  tho 
more  ordinary  kind  of  silver-work  for  tho  dinner  or  tea 
table,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  comparison.  Somo 
of  tho  Eoglish  work  of  that  description  is  very  good ; 
plain  forms,  easily  kept  clean,  extremely  well  polished ; 
in  some  instances  beautifully  engraved,  and  very  substan- 
tial. They  cannot  be  matched  by  any  from  tho  Continent ; 
but  their  price  is  naturally  much  higher.  Their  heavy 
weight  forms,  of  course.au  important  item  in  this  respect." 

Education. — Technical  schools  aro  established  in  Wur- 
temberg  and  Denmark.  41  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  affecting  the  workman  is  that  of  his  education, 
both  general  and  special.  In  England  the  means  of 
artistic  and  technical  instruction  or  education  within  tho 
reach  of  a  workman  are  lamentably  deficient  compared 
with  some  other  countries.  I  think  that  the  instruction 
given  is  more  calculated  for  art-designers  and  draughts- 
men than  for  workmen,  who,  after  having  received  a 
knowledge  of  elementary  drawing,  should  have  opportu- 
nities of  a  more  special  training,  according  to  tho  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Taking  my  own  trade  as  an 
instance,  instruction  in  engraving,  chasing,  turning  in 
wood  or  tnotal,  spinning,  enamelling,  and  some  chemistry, 
so  far  at  least  as  to  understand  tho  properties  of  the 
metals  and  aoids,  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
young  workman,  besides  drawing  and  modelling." 

Sunday-work. — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho 
English  workman  is  in  several  respects   better  placed 

than  bis  continental  brothren  Tho  English 

workman,  as  a  rule,  enjoys  complete  rest  from  labour 
on  the  Sunday,  and  has,  moreover,  the  benefit,  in 
most  trades,  of  a  half-holiday  on  the  Saturday,  leaving 
him  considerable  timo  at  his  disposal  for  instruction,  rest, 
and  recreation  ;  ho  enjoys  full  political  and  civil  right*, 
liberty  of  association,  and  equality  with  his  master  or 
superiors  beforo  tho  law  of  the  land  ;  along  with  all  his 
countrymen,  ho  is  exempt  from  that  great  drawback  to 
most  continental  workmen's  liberty  -  tho  liability  to 
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military  service;  and  of  lato  years  many  men  of  the 
highest  class  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare and  improvement.  I  do  not  advocate  the  introduc- 
of  the  French  Sunday  in  London,  where  it  would  be  as 

much  out  of  place  as  an  English  Sunday  in  Paris  

I  do  not  forget  that  tho  keeping  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
complete  rest  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  procuring  for 
the  working  people  the  Saturday  half-holiday— unknown 
in  France.  But  1  think  that  when  public  opinion  shall 
have  advanced  so  far  as  not  to  oppose  the  opening  on 
Sunday  of  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  similar  institutions,  such  an  act 
would  be  received  with  gratitude  by  the  working- 
classes,  and  naturally  assist  in  cultivating  their  taste. 
Hampton-court  and  Kew-gardens  are  much  patronised  on 
•  Sunday." 

Trade  Auoctations  and  Wage*.—'*  Wages  are,  generally 
speaking,  higher  in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  al- 
though a  good  increase  has  taken  place — especially  in 
France— during  the  last  twelve  years.  Six  francs  per  day 
was,  previous  to  1855,  a  good  remuneration  for  a  first- 
claw  silversmith  in  Paris.  I  was  now  informed,  both  by 
workmen  and  masters,  that  they  wero  receiving  8frs.  (or 
COfrs.  per  week  of  sixty  hours),  and  with  increased  pay 
for  overtime.     In  Germany,  wages  are  much  lowor. 

  In  France,  a  trade  society  exists,  whoso  object 

is  to  support  workmen  out  of  employ,  but  the  per- 
nicious agitation  to  obtain  a  uniform  rate  of  wages, 
which  is  a  main  object  in  several  trade-unions,  has 
never,  to   my  knowledge,  been  encouraged  by  this 

society  Associations  of  workmen  are  now 

|>ermitted  in  France  (since  1864}  in  Prussia  (»ince  1805), 
in  Belgium  (since  1 666),  as  well  as  in  other  continental 
states,  where  previously  they  had  been  prohibited,  bot 
fa  no  country  have  they  obtained  the  same  development 
and  character  as  in  England.  In  Paris,  a  society  of  work- 
men in  the  silver  trade  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  men  while  out  of  employ.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  conducted  in  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  the  employers." 


O.  Debut  (Engraving). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. —  Few  specimens  of  en- 
gTaving,  except  historical.  Engraving,  as  a  decoration  to 
plate  or  jewellery,  far  short  of  what  I  expected;  the 
best  specimens  were  on  watch-ca?c*. 

Education.—"  With  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
French  art-workman,  he  has  many  advantages  that  tbo 
English  has  not,  especially  if  his  business  bo  of  an  orna- 
mental or  artistic  character,  for  the  abundance  of  museums 
and  works  of  art  is  so  great  that  he  cannot  do  else  than 

learn  Besides  Schools  of  Art,  there  is  an  abundance 

of  schools  for  general  education,  both  for  day  and  evening, 
as  well  as  public  libraries,  where  a  man  can  go  and  con- 
sult the  best  of  books  free  of  charge  I  think  if 

the  English  workman  had  these  advantages  he  would 
very  soon  bo  equal  to,  or  even  surpass,  the  French  work- 
man in  tho  ornamental  branches  of  business  I  am 

very  glad  England  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
that  is  by  having  the  Kensington  Museum  open  after 
business  hours,  and  thereby  enabling  a  man  to  go  and 
study  in  the  evening." 

Sunday-work. — "  1  think  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
French  people  that  the  museums  are  open  on  the  Sun- 
days, and  consider  it  is  one  of  the  chief  things  that  has 
niAde  the  French  workman  what  he  is.  If  we  could 
have  the  British  Museum  open  in  the  evening  and  on 
the  Sundays,  it  would  give  tho  British  workman  as 
great  an  opportunity  for  study  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
trench."   

Wuxuii  Eujott  (Dic-slnkliip,  especially  adapted  to  Silversmiths 
aitd  other  Metal  Trade*). 

Quality  of  Work  ezhibittd. — Was  disappointed  in  the 
stamped  wotk  exhibited.  America  some  of  the  beet. 
France  some  fair  work.  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  so 
little  and  so  poor  a  show,  beet  not  to  notice  it. 


Sunday-work. — u  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  happi- 
ness enjoyed  by  the  Parisian  workmen,  there  is  an  un- 
pleasant reverse  to  the  medal,  viz.,  the  often  compulsory 
and  unnecessary  amount  of  Sunday  labour  carried  on  in 
Paris.  ...  I  think  few  British  workmen  who  have  visited 
Paris  will  return  home  without  feeling  that  their  position 
in  respect  to  tho  hours  of  labour  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Parisian  workman  ;  and  also  feeling  that  if  more  oppor- 
tunities were  afforded  in  this  country  for  rational,  and,  I 
might  say,  national  enjoyment,  a  visible  improvement  in 
manners  and  well-being  would  soon  be  evinced.  If  some 
of  the  large  and  numerous  fquares  with  which  the  metro- 
polis abounds  were  opened  to  the  public  daily,  or  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  throughout  the  year,  and 
on  summer  evenings,  say  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  and  govern- 
ment  were  to  order  military  bands  to  perform,  it  would  in 
time  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  working  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  As  it  is,  we  have  none  of  those 
public  and  gratuitous  enjoyments  which  the  French 
poseess." 

Trade*  Attociationt.—"  There  is  no  trades'  union  amongst 

die-sinkers,  neither  in  France  nor  England  Tho 

system  of  the  Consul  des  Prud'hommes  appears  admirably 

adapted  to  settle  trade  disputes  Government  and 

trades'  unions  would  do  well  to  consider  tho  system  as 
practised  in  France.  Trades'  unions  might  employ  their 
funds  with  great  advantage  for  benevolent  purposes  in 
connection  with  their  own  particular  trade.  By  adopting 
the  Conseil  des  Prud'hommes,  tuoy  would  prevent  those 
fearful  strikes  and  watting  of  funds ;  indeed,  by  adopting 
the  system  of  Prud'hommes,  trades'  unions  would  become 
as  it  were  an  assurance  society  for  the  benefit  of  each 
trade."   

Seotios  IX. — Wood  and  Ivobt  Cabvixo. 
Jawfk  Macsjk  (Wood  Carviiitr). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — "  The  carving  of  the  French 
is  not  equalled  by  other  nations.  Design,  as  shown  in  tho 
plan  and  construction,  is  of  the  best,  so  that  carving  and 
good  design  being  thus  intimately  associated  together, 
we  have  the  essentials  of  good  work.  Something  good  is 
found  in  the  productions  of  other  countries,  but  iu  no 
other  do  wo  find  so  much  that  is  excellent,  such  correct 
principles,  such  a  love  of  tho  beautiful,  and  a  successful 
carrying  out  of  tho  feeling  of  taste  to  its  final  iwue. 
Good  carving  hero  finds  its  best  exponents ;  it  will  live 
here  if  anywhere;  and  to  it  wo  must  look  for  much 

that  will  guide  and  encourage  us  in  the  future  

The  works  that  England  exhibits  are  not  numerous,  but 
several  are  conspicuous  for  elaborate  and  costly  carving. 
In  the  exhibits  of  tho  leading  London  firms  there  is  an 
ample  evidence  of  an  anxious  desire  to  rival  the  best  ex- 
amples of  industrial  art  as  applied  to  furniture  of  the 
highest  class.  It  would  have  Imen  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  said  that  the  works  of  our  country  in  this  branch 
of  art  were  as  successful  as  they  were  intended  to  bo, 
but,  when  judged  by  a  standard,  brought  up  to  a  very 
high  point,  in  the  Exhibition  itself,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  day  has  yet  to  come  which  will  see  our  exertions 
crowned  with  that  success  that  all  desire."  Italy  takes 
very  high  honours,  and  displays  great  taste.  Switzerland 
has  more  exhibits  than  France.  Belgium  exhibits  vigorous 
carving. 

Education. — "  There  is  ample  proof  that  France  is  a 
land  of  great  beauty  and  fruitfulness,  and  it  is  also  rich  iu 
works  of  art.  The  people  of  tho  present  age  ate  in  tho 
midst  of  glorious  monuments  of  grandeur  and  beauty  be- 
queathed to  them  by  their  forefathers.  .  .  .  Thearehitecture 
of  Paris  is  a  great  school,  and  the  student  who  enters  it, 
daily  receives  valuable  instruction. . . .  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  be  in  the  midst  of  so  many  examples  and 
not  grow  up  imbued  with  a  love  for,  and  also  instructed  in 

the  art  of  carving  An  examination  of  the  woik*  i<t' 

the  Parisian  and  provincial  schools  in  the  Exhibition  told 
the  same  talc,  of  a  system  that  gives  simple  and  vati.nl 
exercises  to  tho  pupils,  that  eminently  lit  them  to  acpim- 
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proficiency  in  thoso  branches  of  art-iodustry  to  which 
their  tastes  incline  them." 

Sunday-work. — "  On  Sundays  the  galleries  and  museums 
•re  all  open  ;  and  though  it  may  be  objected  to  as  being 
an  irreligious  provision,  it  nevertheless  exercises  consider 
able  influence  upon  the  taste,  and  increases  the  workman's 
opportunity  for  study." 

Trades  Associations  and  Wages.—"  With  regard  to  the 
associations  of  the  workmen,  1  could  learn  but  one  or  two 
facts.  The  carvers  are  associated  together,  numbering 
several  hundreds.  Tho  members  consist  of  workers  in 
both  wood  and  stone,  but  principally  wood,  and  also 
modellers.  Their  objects  are  to  promote  the  exchange  of 
friendly  sentiments,  furnish  trade  information  to  each 
other,  and  especially  to  the  unemployed.  They  have  1 
also  taken  in  hand  the  subject  of  wages.  Having  found 
that  some  of  the  Paris  shops  were  paying  a  very  low  rate 
of  remuneration,  it  was  determined  to  ask  for  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent.,  and  the  demand  was  acceded  to  in  each 


B.  Baker  (Wood  Carving). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.—"  Works  are  exhibited  in 
the  styles  of  almost  every  period,  displaying  abilities  in 

the  great  body  of  modern  carvers  In  this  respect 

England  has  advanced  considerably,  but  it  is  in  the 
French  department  we  find  the  greatest  perfection,  and 
the  moat  general  progress.  The  Italian  renaissance  forms 

the  basis  of  modem  French  stylos  The  general 

design  of  the  English  furniture  is  good,  and  shows  con- 
siderable progress ;  it  may,  in  this  respect,  be  favourably 
contrasted  with  the  French,  and  for  practical  purposes  it 
is  superior.  As  an  instance  of  the  bad  construction  of  the 
French  work,  the  centre  tible  of  the  pavilion  of  the  Em- 
press is  obliged  to  be  screwed  to  the  floor,  (0  prevent  iU 
falling  over  at  the  slightest  touch.  This  is  an  error 
English  manufacturers  are  not  likely  to  commit,  because 
they  make  utility  the  first  consideration  Our  in- 
feriority is  not  through  a  want  of  natural  abilities;  but 
our  natural  genius  wants  encouraging  and  directing.  .  .  . 
The  English  carving  is  sharp  and  keen,  but  the  thick  edges 
are  unpleasant.  When  this  is  avoided,  by  rounding  the 
work,  it  loses  the  necessary  shadow,  and  becomes  tame 
and  heavy ;  the  French  not  only  avoid  the  thick  edges, 
but,  by  a  variety  of  effective  touches  of  the  tool,  give 
life  and  vigour  to  their  work.  It  is  to  these  enlivening 
touches  that  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  English 
carvers." 

Wage*,  <yc. — "  I  next  visited  the  principal  workshops  of 
Paris,  and,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  prices,  confirmed  a 
previous  opinion,  that  work  is  produced  cheaper  in  Paris 
than  London.  London  contains  about  1,700  carvers  ; 
Paris  about  3,000." 


Josern  Bextut  (Ivory  Carving). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — Ivory  carving  not  sufficiently 
encouraged  in  England  to  bring  out  a  separate  brauch  of 
industry.   Much  encouraged  in  France. 

Skotion  X. — Watchmaking. 
Jews  CaKGOur  aud  J  am  as  Stosgmi  (Watchmaking). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — "  In  concluding  our  report, 
we  venture  to  offer  the  following  observations  with  regard 
to  the  relative  positions  of  the  French,  Swiss,  and  English 
trades: — The  English  watch  is  more  durable  and  sub- 
stantial, and  less  liablo  to  get  out  of  order  than  tho 
French  or  Swiss  watch,  and  is  aUo,  as  a  rule,  a  more 
correct  time-keeper,  owing  to  its  having  a  fusee  and 
lever  escapement,  instead  of  the  going  barrel  and  cylin- 
drical escapement  of  the  French  and  Swiss  watches. 
Hut  tho  French  and  Swiss  watches  are  produced  at  a 
much  less  cost,  and  consequently  in  much  greater 
numbers  than  tho  English.  The  advantages  the  French 
and  Swigs  workmen  have,  and  which  conduce  to  this 
result,  are  chiefly  as  follows:— Tho  workmen  are  accus- 


tomed in  their  youth  to  receive  instruction  at  horo- 
lo^ical  schools,  established  for  the  purpose,  by  which 
means  they  have  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  trade,  which  the  English  workmen 
do  not  possess.  They  havo  also  paid  more  attention  to 
the  introduction  of  machinory  and  tools  for  facilitating 
the  production  of  the  different  parts  of  a  watch,  and 
the  work  is  mora  subdivided  than  in  England."  Visited 
l_!osaa$on  and  Geneva. 

llERMixx  F.  Jo5o  (The  Ilorvloglcal  Department). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.—"  The  English  watch  and 
chronometer  maker  still  stands  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession As  for  the  particular  merits  of  the  different 

countries,  England  stands  first  in  point  of  excellence  for 
marine  and  pocket  chronometers ;  they  are  sn  peri  or  to 
any  exhibited  in  Paris ;  but  with  her  cheaper  watches 
she  cannot  compete  with  Switzerland  or  France."  Franco 
and  Switzerland  are  both  second  to  England.  No  novelties 
in  the  general  trade.    Germany  is  not  represented. 

Wages.—"  A  good  workman's  earnings  rarely  rise  above 
£2  a  week.  The  average  wages  of  the  groat  majority  of 
watchmakers  do  not  amount  to  more  than  £1  10».  a 
week.  Somo  of  the  very  best  never  get  more,  although 
a  few  favoured  individuals  may  realise  as  much  as  £4. 
In  Paris  the  wages  have  risen  during  the  last  twelvo 
years.  Formerly  the  standing-rate  was  Sfr.,  now  watch- 
makers earn  from  6fr.  to  Sfr.  a  day.  In  England,  while 
the  price  of  provisions  has  risen,  tho  wages  of  watchmakers 
have  rather  declined,  or,  at  best,  remained  stationary. 
In  Germany  wages  are  very  low,  and  the  prioe  and  modo 
of  living  are  in  accordance." 

Gkobce  Cook  (State  of  tlio  Watch  Trade). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited.—"  The  watches  oxhibited  in 
the  English  department  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  very 
finest  description,  showing  a  decided  improvement,  and 
leaving  the  foreign  manufacturers  little  chance  of  com- 
peting with  us,  either  in  style,  fine  workmanship,  intrinsio 
value,  or  chronometrical  perfection  ;  price  from  £25  to 
£1G0.  The  display  of  pocket  chronometers,  split  centre 
seconds,  chronographs,  and  others,  indicating  the  fractions 
of  seconds  for  scientific  purposes,  must  give  our  first-class 
work  tho  pre-eminence.  It  is  in  our  second-class  work  we 
are  losing  ground;  and  wo  need  not  be  surprised,  when 
we  compare  our  price  and  system  of  producing  with  that 
of  the  French  and  Swiss."  In  turret  clocks  Franco  is 
second  to  no  country. 

Section  XI.-— BooKnrxDixo,  Ac. 
Lons  Oehtii  (Bookbinding). 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited.—"  Tho  general  display  of 
bookbinding  in  the  building  in  tho  Champ  de  Mars  was 
small  as  regards  the  number  of  firms  reprenented.  I  much 
regret  that  others  of  our  well-known  binders,  French  and 
English,  did  not  exhibit.  In  tho  English  department  tho 
works  exhibited  form  as  fine  a  collection  of  binding  as  tho 
li)th  century  has  produced ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  majority  of  medals  for  binding  were 
awarded  to  the  English.  The  French  binders  also  display 
some  very  excellent  work,  but  they  aro,  like  the  English, 
represented  by  only  a  few  exhibitors.  Their  style  is  cer- 
tainly most  beautiful  in  design,  but  decidedly  deficient  in 
execution." 

Sunday- work. — "Although  1  know  full  well  the  power 
of  religion,  I  feel  confident  that  tho  Government  of  this 
countiy  would  bo  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if 
they  would  concede  to  the  English  workman  a  few  of 
those  privileges  so  much  defied  by  them  lor  this  day, 
and  which  our  neighbours  enjoy.  The  freedom  and  en- 
joyment indulged  in  on  the  Sabbath  by  all  classes,  without 
intoxication,  profanity,  or  immorality,  surrounded  with 
all  the  beauties  of  uature  and  art,  was  a  eight  that  would 
cause  any  English  workman  to  think  that  tho  working 
man  is  thought  more  of  in  Franco  than  he  is  in  England.  • 
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„W alt n»  Bltxt  (Leather-work). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.—"  With  regard  to  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  work  I  nw,  I  will  observe,  1st,  that 
aa  to  Russia  leather- work,  France  cannot,  or  at  all  events 
does  not,  compete  with  Austria  and  England.  Indeed, 
from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  nearly  all  the 
Russia  leather-work  offered  for  aalo  in  Paris  is  imported 

from  one  or  othor  of  tho  places  I  have  just  named  

In  the  production  of  small  work,  England  cannot  certainly 
l»e  said  to  compete  with  Germany,  or  perhaps  with  Franco ; 
I  mean  in  the  infinite  variety  of  pattern  and  ornamental 
design."  ■ 

William  Botiixk  (The  Manufacture  of  Caoutchouc). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.  —  English  manufacture 
superior  to  French.  First  patent  mackintosh,  1823  ; 
vulcanising  (American),  18-18. 

Section  XII. — IIonTieirr.TCBE. 
GroBGR  Staxtox  (French  Horticulture V. 
Quality  of  Work  tzhibited.— An  interesting  report.  Calls 
attention  to  tho  preference  given  in  Parisian  gardens  to 
plants  with  large,  fine,  or  ornamental  foliage,  and  to  the 
scarcity  of  flowering  plants.  Directs  attentions  to  the 
French  mode  of  training  fruit  trees,  and  to  tho  ingenuity 
shown  in  the  forms  into  which  they  are  trained.  Tho 
construction  of  forcing  houses  is  not  understood  as  in 
England.   

Section*  XIII. — BruMreooAM  Retorts. 
Jamf*  Tatlor  (Cas.flttlnjr*  and  Chandelier*). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.— Material  cheaper.  Work 
more  expensive. 

Education. — English  workmen  want  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing and  fine  arts.   

Thomas  Bat-let  (PlumlteiV  Brass  Foundry). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — Men  slow  at  work ;  work 
more  hours.  We  do  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  a  Paris 
workman.  ■ 

William  Gormax  (CaMnct  Brans  Foundry). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — Cabinet  brass  foundry  in  our 
hands.  Foreigners  gaining  fast  upon  us.  Have  muoh  to 
learn  in  casting. 

Education  —  Deficient  in  design.  Must  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  education. 

Hexjit  Dnr  (General  Dross  Foundry)- 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited.  —  Brass  foundry  work,  Bir- 
mingham prominent ;  in  bronze,  lamentably  behind. 

Education.'- Surrounded  by  works  of  art.  Their  picture- 
galleries  and  schools  of  art  re  6  no  their  taste. 

Wayet,  ,{•<•.— Wages  Ifrs.  to  8fm.  per  day;  ten  hours 
per  day ;  few  at  work  day  after  pay-day. 


Jamfs  Axsell  (Church  Bolls). 
Qualify  of  Work  exhibited.— Report  merely  descriptive. 

Jonx  Fisnm  (TuIh*  in  nil  Metals). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.— French  and  English  work, 
both  good.  — — 

Joirx  Cl.it  (fsuhllcry,  Ac). 
Quality  of  Work  exhihifcd.  —  Yrcnch  saddlery  and  har. 
now  IkjUi  inferior;  nothing  now.    London  exhibitors  dis- 
dain stylo  and  fini'h,  but  show  the  usual  sober,  sound, 
stern  utility.   

rnr:>uuYK  TtT«\rr?»!f  (I>athor,  fvuMlery,  Harno",  Ac). 

Qualify  of  Work  exhibited.— French  show  of  bather 
excellent ;  soon  overtake  us. 

Education. — Workmen  must  aid  employers  to  meet 
active  competition. 

Way?*,  <\r. — Work  by  piece ;  for  common  goods  wages 
low.  Better  classes  pa'id  as  in  England.  Honrs,  six  to 
six  and  Sundays. 


W.  (i.  Dkklky  (Jewellery  ;  with  Diamonds  ami  Trccloos  Stones). 

Quality"qf  Work  exhibited.  —  Austrian,  original.  Eng- 
land little  to  learn  to  be  equal  to  all  the  world. 

Education. — French  superior  in  art  workmanship ;  ta*to 
cultivated ;  better  workshops. 

Javrs  Pi.Aum  (Jewellery  and  Gilt  Toy*). 

Quality  of  W )rk  exhibited. — No  nation  but  France  pro- 
perly represented.    England  inferior. 

Education.— Work  superior  in  lightness ;  outline*  free, 
artistic,  graceful.  English  work  heavy,  inartistic.  Edu- 
cation better ;  taste  of  tho  nation  higher ;  drawing  taught 
to  all.   Education  of  English  boys  must  be  improved. 

Waget,  $c. — Wages  higher  than  in  England.  Havo  an 
association ;  good  results  attributed  to  it. 

Thomas  Jonxsox,  Toolmakor  (Buttons). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — Exhibition  not  satisfactory. 
No  new  material.  In  the  two  recent  applications — moinSd 
buttons  and  dyed  vegetable  buttons— England  decidedly 
suj>erior.  — — 

8.  W.  Rictus*:,  Manapor  of  Button  Works  (Buttons). 

Quality  of  Wcrk  exhibited.— Trade  in  England  rtation- 
ary.    Trade  growing  rapidly  in  France. 

Education. — Drawing  taught  in  primary  schools.  Art 
knowledge  wanted.   Soon  fail  for  want  of  skilled  labour. 

William  Bmdcks,  Button  Toolmakor  (Buttons). 

Qualitty  of  Wor\  exhibited. — Great  and  rapid  increase 
in  foreign  manufacture.  Nothing  superior  to  what  Birm. 
iogham  can  produce.   England  stagnant. 

J.  L.  Putt,  Steel  Pen  Superintendent  (Steel  Pens). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — Only  five  English  makers 
exhibited.  Little  advance  since  1862,  but  French  have 
improved  more  than  English. 

Wage$,  $c— Labour  cheap.  Hours  of  work  greater, 
and  Sundays.   

Chabi.f-s  Hub*,  Guntnaker  (Small  Arms,  Ac) 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — England  not  properly  re- 
presented. French  beat  us  in  their  speciality — ait  work- 
manship. England  excels  in  hers.  Breech-loaders, 
England  in  advance.  Beaten  only  by  French  in  beauty 
of  ornament,  by  Belgium  in  coarso  cheapness.  American 
work  rough,  plain,  and  good. 


l>mr>  Saiufaxt,  Japanner  (Papler-machC). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — Some  French  work  in  a 
now  stylf.  Many  English  workmen  employed  in  Paris, 
and  highly  esteemed. 

TnoMAS  AnciTER  (Japanning:  in  General). 

Quali'y  of  Work  exhibited.— Much  foreign  work  superior 
to  English.  No  decided  advance  in  English  work. 
Foreknew  have  made  more  progress  than  former  exhibi- 
tions  led  us  to  expect. 


William  Gn*r,  Neodlemaker  (Noodles  and  Flili-hooks). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — English  machinery  de- 
stroyed in  1814.  Defects  of  our  manufacture  must  be 
remedied.  Germany  tho  competitor.  Onr  present 
supremacy  cannot  be  maintained  without  exertion. 


ItifiMrr*  rrtr=»u,  Glass-Mower  (Sheet  and  Plate-gUtts). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — English  window  glass  tho 
be*t.  French  material  (sand)  be*t.  No  English  plate- 
glass  exhibited. 

W'Kjc*,  ,j  <\— Wages  the  same  as  in  England. 


Tno«.  C.  Babxis,  Glass  Worker  (TaMe  and  Fancy  Glass). 
Quality  of  Work  wAtWfcrf.— English  stylo  and  work- 
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manship  superior ;  design  much  improved.    French  de- 
sign the  best.    In  design  and  colour  English  far  superior. 
Wage*,  £c— Wages  little  under  English. 


W.  T.  Sirore,  Superintendent  of  Glass  Works  (ditto). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.— In  colour  English  best,  but 
fast  losing  superiority ;  form  of  French  best.  In  cutting, 
French  fast  advancing  upon  us.  Engraving,  English  very 
superior.   Chandeliers,  English  first  as  a  whole. 

Education, — Art  teaching  wanted.   Education  better. 

T.  J.  Wiunsson,  QIsm  Worker  (ditto). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited. — British  blown  glass  superior 
to  any  produced.  Foreign  good  as  woiked ;  excel  us  in 
or a-v mented  work. 

Wage*,  $c.— Paid  by  the  day;  settling  monthly. 
English  workman  works  hardest  for  his  money. 


Cius.  W.  Moom,  Die-sinker  (Die-sinking). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.— Much  to  fear  from 
foreigner*.  French  and  German. 

Education  —Inferior  mode  of  instruction.  Want  of  art 
application  in  master  and  man.  Want  of  art-education 
alone  keeps  us  back. 


neynr  J.  Fbllows,  Silversmith  (Electro-plate). 
Quali'y  of  Work  exhibited.— Electro-plating  discovered 
by  Mr.  Elkington.   French  excel  in  cutlery.    English  in 
finishing. 

Education.— Want  of  artistic  ktiowledgespoii*  our  work. 


Edttth  Pools  (Tin-plate  Working). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.—  Machinery  for  stamping, 
raising,  and  shaping  tin-plate,  an  English  invention,  1849. 
No  competitors  in  the  best  tin-plate  work.  No  new  idea 
or  new  principle  in  Exhibition.  No  new  article  since 
1851  or  1862.  French  excel  in  certain  classes  of  cheap 
stamped  goods. 

Education  —  Workmen  not  better  educated  ;  one  third 
deficient  in  rudiments  of  education.   Foremen  intelligent. 

Trade  Association*  and  Wage*. — Wages  a  little  less  than 
in  England.  Trade  combinations,  so  baneful  to  the  in- 
terests of  wot  king  men,  unknown.  Absence  of  these  cause 
of  progress  of  trade  in  France. 

Henry  Fount*,  Foreman-Engineer  (Labour-saving  Machines*. 
Quality  of  Work  exhibited.  —  The  best  machine  for 
screwing  iron  tubes,  bolts,  and  nuts,  was  American. 


Besjimt*  Wirrrznocsu  (Railway  Carriage  Builder). 

Quality  of  Work  exf ibited.— Foreign  makers  have  watched 
the  progress  of  this  country,  have  visited  our  manufac- 
tories, inspected  our  method  of  working,  and  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  They  have  then  entered  into  competi- 
tion, profiting  by  our  experience,  adopting  our  good 
arrangements,  and  avoiding  our  irregularities.  Still  we 
cannot  lose  our  prestige  and  fame  if  we  march  onward 
with  the  times.  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia  have  made 
very  rapi  1  strides.  England  only  exhibited  three  mod  ele. 
Foreign  builders  ore  using  steel  and  iron  for  carriages. 


Fraxk  J.  Jacxsow,  Art  Teacher  (Design). 

Quality  of  Work  exhibited.— Art  here  most  defective. — 
French  universal  application  of  art — Defects  in  French 
work — straining  after  effect,  and  mistaking  prtUines*  for 
beauty  —  Apathy  of  the  public  the  obstacle  to  our  advance. 
Designers  and  workmen  do  not  work  together. 

Education.— Facilities  for  study  great  in  France.— More 
museums  wanted.— Schools  of  Art  want  remodelling. 


Section  XTV. 
Two  Special  Reports. 

Besides  the  reports  I  havo  already  noticed,  there  are 
two  "  On  tho  Condition  of  the  French  Working  Classes," 
to  which  I  must  specially  refer — those  of  Mr.  Coningsby 
and  Mr.  Whiteing. 

Mr.  Coningsby,  entertaining  strong  opinions  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  education  of  French  workmen,  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  as  much  to 
the  early  associations  of  the  children  as  to  tho  education 
they  receive  at  school.  He  traces  the  progress  of  the 
child,  the  young  workman,  the  ouvritr  settled,  and  the 
ouvrier  in  the  workshop. 

I  have  not  time  to  follow  him  through  each  of  these 
phases  of  tho  French  workman's  life,  but  I  will  mako  an 
extract,  showing  the  treatment  of  children  in  one  of  the 
must  important  manufacturing  districts : — 

"  The  age  at  which  children  are  considered  old  enough 
to  bo  taken  into  factories  soems  to  bo  lower  in  France 
than  hero.  I  was  under  tho  impression,  until  I  had 
visited  some  of  tho  workshops  in  Lyons  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, that  tho  French  people  were  more  merciful  to 
their  little  ones  than  wo  are  ;  but,  from  what  I  saw  in 
the  south,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  not  tho  case.  I 
have  been  in  all  tho  principal  manufacturing  districts  of 
my  own  country,  and  witnessed  tho  sorrowful  spectacle 
of  boys  and  girls,  who  should  have  had  several  more 
years  of  play,  hurrying  to  their  work  on  cold,  dark 
mornings,  with  careworn  faces  and  stooping  figures ; 
but  for  a  Bight  which  is  most  calculated  to  move  a  man 
of  ordinary  sensibility  to  compassion,  one  must  go  into 
tho  neighbourhood  of  the  French  silk  factories,  and 
watch  the  melancholy  procession  of  babies  (they  can  bo 
called  nothing  else)  dragging  their  little  limbs  slowly 
away  from  the  places  where  their  tiny  energies  havo  been 
tortured  out  of  them.  I  was  informed  that  in  France, 
as  in  England,  there  are  regulations  concerning  this  sin, 
but  that,  more  especially  in  tho  caso  of  small  manufac- 
turers, the  law  is  systematically  evaded.  This  false 
economy — to  take  the  lowest  view  of  this  sad  state  of 
things — should  be  apparent  to  a  nation  so  logical  as  our 
neighbours.  To  deprive  a  country  of  its  future  labourers 
for  the  sake  of  such  small  present  gains,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  most  unbusinesslike  proceeding." 

For  tho  young  French  workmen  the  Government  has 
.provided  three  large  educational  establishments,  where 
they  are  carefully  and  scientifically  trained  for  the  posi- 
tion of  foremen  and  superintendents  in  manufacturing 
establishments.  Admission  to  these  schools  requires  a 
payment  of  £80,  to  cover  board,  lodging,  and  education 
for  threo  years. 

The  advantage  tho  manufacturers  of  France  must  de- 
rive from  a  supply  of  young  men  technically  educated, 
and  properly  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  foremen, 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  men  that  the  scientific  and  economical 
management  which  appears  so  conspicuous  in  large 
French  establishments  is  secured. 

These  schools  benefit  only  the  fow  who  can  obtain 
proper  recommendations  for  admission,  and  do  not  affect 
the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  tho  children  of  tho 
working  class,  for  whom  night  schools,  in  which  thoy 
are  taught  drawing,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  education,  are  provided.  There  are  also  free  night 
libraries,  besides  the  great  public  libraries,  open  to 
all  who  are  inclined  to  study ;  still,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, our  reporter  says  the  young  French  ouvrier 
is  not  very  studious,  and  spends  too  much  of  his  time  at 
the  theatres,  or  in  cafes,  or  in  dancing,  or  at  billiards ;  but 
he  adds  that  even  the  cafes  and  billiard-rooms  in  which 
so  much  time  is  spent,  are  fitted  up  with  such  elegance, 
and  ornamontcd  with  such  beautiful  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture, that  by  frequenting  such  places  tasto  is  cultivated, 
and  civilisation  and  manners  improved,  offering  a 
striking  contrast  to  tho  only  places  of  resort  open  to  our 
working  classes,  the  public-house  or  gin-palace,  atf* 
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their  debasing  influence*.  In  fact,  our  reporter  thinks 
even  the  vices  of  the  Parisian  ouvrior  are  followed  in  a 
very  much  less  mischievous  form  than  with  us. 

Mr.  Coningsby  dwells  at  length  upon  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  foroed  military  service,  which,  he  thinks, 
throws  an  element  of  uncertainty  on  the  future  career  of 
the  working  classes,  and  lessens  their  induce  monks  to 
study  and  industry.  This  appears  to  be  felt  by  the  large 
manufacturers,  who  frequently,  he  tells  us,  advance  to 
promising  young  workmen  exemption  money,  under  on 
agreement  to  be  repaid  by  instalments. 

This,  then,  is  one  measure  of  tho  tax  imposed  by  the 
conscription  upon  trade  and  skilful  workmen. 

To  the  military  servico  ho  also  attributes  much  of  the 
subsequent  immorality  of  the  French  workman. 

In  the  3rd  chapter  of  this  report  we  have  a  comparison 
between  the  French  and  the  English  artisan's  married 
life.  Uo  is  not  favourably  impressed  with  what  ho  saw 
of  French  domestic  arrangements,  and  complains  strongly 
of  the  manner  in  which  women  are  often  obliged  to  work 
whilst  the  men  are  idle.  He  compares  their  homes  with 
our  own,  and  finds  them  inferior,  more  disorderly,  and 
uncleanly.  His  description  of  his  reception  by  a  work- 
man at  Lyons  is  well  worth  reading. 

He  complains  of  Sunday  work  as  one  of  the  unpleasant 
features  of  French  life,  and  advises  the  advocates  of  the 
Sunday  opening  of  museums  and  picture  galleries,  &c., 
to  take  warning  of  what  is  occurring  in  France  where 
every  year  sees  the  fall  of  some  barrier  between  the  jxror 
man  and  his  Sunday's  rest. 

He  thinks  that  in  sickness  and  distress  the  French 
workman  is  better  cared  for  than  in  England. 

In  the  workshop  he  finds  they  have  made  great  and 
rapid  advances,  but  does  not  think  the  merits  of  the 
productions  of  the  two  countries  can  be  fairly  estimated 
by  the  inspection  of  the  works  recently  exhibited  in  Paris, 
as  the  French,  ho  says,  arc  at  homo,  and  are  therefore 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  whilst  the  English,  from 
being  rather  tired  of  exhibitions,  and  abroad,  are  not 
fairly  represented. 

In  opposition  to  many  prevailing  opinions,  he  states 
that  French  workmen,  with  whom  he  associated,  are  of 
opinion  that  art  and  handicraft  are  declining  among 
them ;  they  think  that  the  excessive  division  of  labour 
tends  to  make  men  mere  machines. 

There  aro  no  trade  societies,  as  we  understand  them, 
in  France,  hut  there  are,  notwithstanding,  "  strikes"  and 
trade  outrages ;  and  direct  influences  are  used  to  oblige 
masters  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  their  workmen. 

To  appreciate  this  part  of  the  report  it  must  bo  read. 
I  will,  therefore,  conclude  my  remarks  upon  it  by  quoting 
tho  last  sentence : — 

"  Each  of  your  reporters  going  home  will  spread  in 
his  circle  the  knowledge  which  he  has  gained;  and, 
while  sensible  of  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  lot 
of  onr  English  workmen,  he  cannot  but  congratulate 
himself  and  fellows  on  the  position  which  Englishmen 
still  hold  in  the  earth ;  and  he  will  probably  form  the 
resolve  that  no  light  consideration  shall  induce  him  to 
aid  in  jeopardising  it." 

Mr.  Whiteing's  report  is  equally  interesting. 

He  first  endeavours  to  analyse  the  general  charater  of 
tho  French  workman.  Ho  states  that  it  is  remarkable 
for  a  strange  union  of  capacity  for  exact  knowledge, 
with  brilliancy  of  fancy,  which  leads  to  that  superiority 
in  thoso  arts  for  the  cultivation  of  which  a  knowledge  of 
principles  is  necessary,  while  in  thoso  for  which  the  per- 
fection of  habit  only  is  required,  his  English  rival  bears 
the  palm.  Tho  French,  he  says,  are  the  best  workers  in 
materials  requiring  careful  handling  and  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  their  properties;  bnt  that  wo  are  the  best 
smiths,  best  working  engineers,  the  best  carpenters  and 
joiners,  &c.,  and  our  textile  fabrics  are  the  best  in  con- 
struction if  not  in  design. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  French  workman  and  the  State,  he  con- 
cludes that  tho  French  workman  always  looks  upon 


as  a  protected  commodity,  and  that  his  govern- 
ment is  in  a  direct  manner  answcrablo  for  his  individual 
welfare,  and  the  writer  proceeds  to  show  how  this  is 
worked  out  and  influences  the  character  of  tho  people. 

Next  as  to  education.  He  asserts  that  in  tho  primary 
schools  the  system  of  education  aad  instruction  given  so 
nearly  resembles  our  own  as  not  to  require  notice :  but  he 
adds  that  religious  influences  are  brought  to  boar  on 
parents  with  great  effect  to  induce  them  to  do  their  duty 
to  their  children,  and  that  tho  scandal  of  having  an  un- 
educated child  is  keenly  felt. 

The  great  divergence  between  English  and  French 
education  begins  directly  the  boy  passes  from  the  primary 
school,  when  every  facility  is  afforded  for  his  obtaining 
a  higher  class  of  education,  and  the  positive 
then  take  a  prominent  place  in  school  inst 
knowledge  of  them  being  indispensable  to  every 
who  aspires  to  any  loading  position. 

The  child  destined  to  a  particular  trade  servos  a  kind 
of  preliminary  apprenticeship  to  that  trade,  and  educa- 
tion goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  special  training  requisite 
for  the  pursuit  of  his  intended  business.  Then  abovo 
these  schools  government  has  established  institutions  for 
the  higher  technical  training  of  youths — that  is,  for  the 
union  of  tho  highest  theoretical  with  the  best  practical 
teaching  in  manufacturing  art  Those  schools  produce 
skilled  foremen. 

It  is,  however,  asserted  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased and  improved  character  of  these  schools,  French 
workmen  do  not  resort  to  them  in  the  same  proportion 
they  did  26  or  80  years  ago ;  and  it  is  aasignod  as  a  reason 
for  this  change  that  so  much  more  and  so  much  harder 
work  is  now  exacted  from  them  than  formerly,  that, 
from  fatigue,  they  aro  unable  to  attend  evening  schools. 

For  Mr.  Whiteing's  views  on  labour,  and  iu  effect  on 
education,  on  apprentices,  on  art-education,  and  the 
causes  of  its  being  so  superior  in  France,  I  must  refer 
to  his  paper,  quoting  only  his  conclusions :— "  Upon  tho 
whole,  looking  at  education  in  its  entirety  in  Franco, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  quantity 
as  the  quality  that  our  neighbours  have  an  advanlago 
over  us.    Whether  in  art,  in  science,  or  the  simpler 
elements  of  knowledge,  their  teaching  is  based  on  prin- 
ciple—ours on  rote.  Even  children  in  the  infant-schools 
learn  to  analyse,  to  combine,  to  think  ;  ours  learn 
to  repeat.   This  would,  however,  hardly  be  a  just  ob- 
servation in  reference  to  our  children  of  tho  working 
classes,  who,  happily,  in  the  national  school  system 
recently  established,  have  a  far  moro  perfect  machinery 
for  educational  purposes  than  their  little  brethren  of  the 
middle  class.     We  say  deliberately,  that  the  national 
school  teaching  of  England  is,  in  all  tho  essentials  of 
educational  merit,  far  in  advance  of  that  in  tho 
numerous  private  establishments  which  are  supported 
by  the  middle  and  even  by  the  upper  classes.  Tho 
national  system  of  art-teaching,  too,  is  tho  only  ono 
worthy  of  the  name  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country, 
and  this  precisely  because  it  is  a  national  system, 
and  its  power  for  good  is  unlimited.    If  it  will 
only  first  mako  quite   clear  to  the  world  its  prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  its  aims,  and  its  modo  of  attaining 
them,  givo  a  sort  of  state  solemnity  to  all  its  moro 
important  ceremonies,   secure   to    tho  utmost  state 
assistance  for  its  enterprises,  and,  abovo  all,  regard  itself 
as  a  propagandist  power,  just  as  a  good  church,  indeed, 
as  every  good  institution  should,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
prevent  its  fulfilling  its  high  mission.     It  is  bv  thoso 
means  chiefly  that  education  in  France  has  already  pro- 
duced such  excellent  results,  and  promises  to  produce 
more.   We  may  add  ono  moro  means  to  tho  list— fre- 
quent public  examinations  and  exhibitions,  and  liberal 
awards.  It  is  by  these  means  that  the  Society  of  Arts  has 
of  late  years  so  vastly  extended  its  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  done  so  much  towards  putting  English  genius  and 
enterprise  on  a  fair  footing  with  the  rest  of  tho  world." 

The  next  division  of  his  subject  relates  to  wages  and 
disputes     ween  masters  an  men.        Djgjtjze<j  by  Google 
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Tho  Conseil  des  Prud'hommes  receives  much  attention ; 
and  the  establishment  of  co-oporativo  societies,  and  their 
probable  future,  are  carefully  considered.  II  Is  paper  oon- 
cludoH  thus 

"  We  have  now  finished  our  briof  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of  tho  working  classes  of  France,  and  it  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  dictate  the  conclusions  that  are  to  be  do- 
rived  from  it.  We  may  say,  however,  that  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  condition  of  those  classes  with  that  of  our 
own,  k  seems  that  the  differences  and  resemblances  are 
precisely  those  which  exist  between  tho  two  peoples  in 
their  entirety.  There  are,  perhaps,  fewor  men  very 
prosperous  among  the  French  working  classes,  but,  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  fewer  very  miserable.  Extremes 
are  not  so  apparent  in  tho  condition  of  any  class  across 
the  Channel  as  they  are  Jiere.  England  can  always 
produce  the  brightest  examples  of  extraordinary  pros- 
perity—France of  equal  and  gonerally-diffusod  happiness. 
Perhaps  England  may  one  day  learn  that  the  welfare  of 
a  wholo  people  is  an  aim  superior  to  the  spread  of  excep- 
tional advantages  among  any  of  its  parts." 

Having  than  rapidly  passed  these  reports  in  review,  I 
think  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  general 
soundness  of  the  views,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they 
have  been  expressed,  on  subjects  which  are  now  exciting 
great  interest  among  the  various  trade  societies  ia  this 
country. 

Most  of  the  reporters  acknowledge  the  good  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  reference  of  trade  disputes  to  the  Conseil 
des  Prud'hommes;  and  1  feel  sure  that  if  boards  of 
reconciliation  could  be  established  in  all  our  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  trades  unions  would  become  as  useful  as 
they  threaten  to  become  injurious  to  the  beet  interests  of 
their  members. 

Not  one  reporter  advocates  the  principle  that,  in  the 
interest  of  working  men,  all,  whether  skilful  or  unskilful, 
should  receive  one  uniform  rate  of  wages.  The  greater 
number  approve  of  piece-work,  whioh  is  the  common 
practice  in  France,  as  the  best  means  of  stimulating  the 
energies  of  the  workman  and  of  securing  the  best  work 
for  employers,  as  well  as  for  affording  to  the  workman  the 
best  prospect  of  advancement ;  and  in  many  trades  it  is 
shown  that,  by  the  force  of  demand  alone,  without  any  aid 
from  societies  of  resistance,  as  trades  unions  are  there  called , 
the  rate  of  wages  in  Paris  has  been  steadily  advancing 
for  many  years  past ;  and,  further,  as  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  universal  testimony 
thesa  men  bear  to  the  good  feeling  which  exists  between 
master  and  workman,  a  feeling  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
must  tend  to  secure  for  labour  the  highest  remuneration 
which  the  employer  can  afford  to  give  without  injuring,  by 
•n  undue  increase  of  cost,  the  demand  for  the  article 
manufactured. 

How  far  this  state  of  feeling  has  been  induced,  or  is 
maintained,  by  the  action  of  the  Conseib  des  Prud'hommes 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
reporters,  though  most  of  them  refer  to  the  beneficial 
influence  exerted  by  those  councils  in  preventing  differences 
between  masters  and  men,  which  are  too  common  in  this 
country. 

Without  entering  into  any  inquiry  into  the  operation  of 
trade  associations,  it  appears  impossible  for  the  friends  of 
the  writers  of  these  reports  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
statements  contained  in  the  very  graphic  descriptions  which 
are  spread  through  the  en  tiro  collection,  of  the  superior 
condition  in  many  respects  of  the  French  over  the  English 
workman ;  and  I  hope,  when  the  experience  which  has  been 
gained  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  where  boards  of  con- 
ciliation have  been  in  operation  for  nearly  three  years,  is 
thoroughly  understood,  they  will  be  adopted  in  all  the 
great  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  an  I  that  those 
who  direct  the  affairs  of  trades  unions  will  see  the  great 
advantage  which  will  arise  from  restricting  their  action  to 
the  laudable  and  beneficial  objects  for  which  they  were 
established. 

Looking  at  the  position  held  by  some  of  the  reporters 


in  political  associations  and  trades  unions,  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  these  reports  must  be  severely  criticised  by 
their  fellow-workmen,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  main- 
tain them  against  adverse  opinions;  but  a  controversy  of 
this  kind  introduced  into  the  debates  of  the  meetings 
of  political  and  trade  societies  cannot  fail  to  correct  many 
erroneoos  opinions,  and  remove  many  false  impressions 
as  to  the  effect  of  restrictive  trade  regulations  on  the  price 
of  labour,  whether  enforced  by  the  arbitrary  dicta  of  trades 
union  councils  or  by  Parliament. 

Nearly  every  report  states  that  our  manufacturers  and 
artisans  have  to  compete  with  cheaper  labour.  The  effect  of 
this  element  of  cost  is  not,  however,  to  be  measured  by  a 
simple  comparison  of  the  price  paid  per  day,  by  the  piece, 
or  by  the  hour,  but  rather  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  work  done  for  a  given  sum  of  money;  and  measuring 
the  price  of  labour  by  this  standard,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  general  opinion  of  these  workmen  that  there  is 
much  advantage  really  gained  by  the  nominally  low  prioe 
of  labour;  but  by  the  more  observant  of  them  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  greater  economy  observed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  workshops,  and  in  the  economical  application  of 
materials  and  labour  than  is  the  rule  in  England.  More- 
over, it  is  singular,  while  admitting  freely  various  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  foreign  manufacturers,  how  confidently  all 
unite  in  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  English  productions  if 
the  men  are  but  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  foreign 
rivals  in  respect  of  scientific  and  artistic  education. 

It  is  evident  the  80  workmen  who  went  to  Paris  did 
not  fall  io  early  life,  or  at  a  later  period,  to  obtain,  or  to 
give  themselves,  a  good  primary  education,  but  they  all 
admit  the  want  of  artistic  and  scientific  knowledge, — the 
want  of  opportunities  to  learn  those  scientific  principles  by 
which  they  could  un  Ionian!  the  operations  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  to  cultivate  that  knowledge  of  art  or 
taste,  which  would  enable  them  to  apply  artistically  or 
usefully  the  little  knowledge  they  might,  by  great  in- 
dustry, be  able  to  obtain. 

In  this  respect,  in  ihe  admi*ion  of  the  general  deficiency 
of  the  technical  knowledge  of  our  best  workmen,  they 
nearly  all  agree ;  and,  as  the  best  means  of  removing  this 
deficiency,  they  ask  for  freer  admissions  to  our  public 
galleries,  museums,  and  gardens.  They  do  not  lay  any 
stress  upon  remaining  longer  at  school — well  knowing  how 
many  causes  must  always  interfere  to  prevent  it — but  they 
ask  for  opportunities  for  self-instruction  at  an  age  when 
they  know  what  information  will  be  useful  and  available 
for  their  future  progress  in  life. 

All  are  struck  with  the  good  manners,  behaviour,  and 
politenoss  of  the  great  masses  of  people  they  saw  at  Ver- 
sailles and  other  places  of  public  amusement;  this  they  do 
not  fail  to  attribute  to  their  superior  taste  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  elegant  and  beautiful.and  they  ask,  in  decided 
terms,  why  as  much  should  not  be  done  to  e  iucate  in  art,  to 
improve  the  taste,  and  to  enlarge  tho  mind  of  the  English 
artisan  as  is  done  in  France  for  the  French  workman.  It 
is  asked  how  much  of  the  love  and  appreciation  of  art  by 
the  upper  classes  is  the  result  of  their  constant  familarity 
with  the  beautiful  works  of  painting,  sculpture,  porcelain, 
&c,  which  are  constantly  before  them  at  home,  and  it  is 
considered  a  grievance  that  while  the  8tate  has  so  many 
and  smh  valuable  collections  of  ancient  and  foreign  art,  the 
familiarity  with  which,  by  the  people,  could  not  fail  to  be 
beneficial  to  them,  they  who  contribute  annually  to  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  such  collections  should  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  studying  thetn,  as  they  siw 
such  collections  in  Paris,  at  the  hours  or  on  the  day  when 
alone  they  can  spare  the  time  or  are  not  too  fatigued  to 
enjoy  them. 

Surely  the  State  is  deeply  interested  in  the  results  which 
must  follow  from  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  and  in- 
tellectual amusement  to  the  working  classes,  which  has 
scarcely  a  single  drawback,  and  from  the  enjoyment  of 
which  mental  and  moral  refinement  must  follow,  as  the 
people  themselves. 

I  hold  that  the  opening  or  oar  national  collections  on 
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the  only  day  on  which  they  can  be  seen  by  any  large 
number  of  working  men— by  which  I  of  course  refer  to 
Sunday  afternoon — hat  hardly  a  tingle  drawback.  I  am, 
of  course,  aware  that  many  will  dissent  from  this  view 
of  the  question,  bat  I  mast  maintain  that,  as  all  legis- 
lation has  hitherto  failed  to  make  people  religious,  or 
to  give  them  a  lore  of  church,  it  is  time  to  try  whether 
religious  feelings  may  not  be  improved,  and  the  love 
of  worship  advanced,  by  first  inducing  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  wonderful  in  the  evidences  of  God's  power  as  re- 
vealed by  the  examination  of  specimens  of  natural  pro- 
duction!, at  the  same  time  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
examining  in  art  galleries  man's  fioe»t  works,  which, 
however  noble,  only  betray  man's  weakness  and  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  greatness  and  omnipotence 
of  his  Creator.  If  such  feelings  can  bo  inculcated  by 
opening  oar  museums,  &c,  on  Sunday,  will  not  every 
man  become  a  better  citizen  than  he  c\n  possibly  be  if 
his  Sunday  afternoons  are  spent  in  idleness,  or,  what  is 
worxe,  in  the  public-howe ;  or,  if  he  be  too  intelligent  for 
either  of  these  modes  of  passing  hit  Sunday*,  then,  by 
being  relieved  from  the  sense  of  neglect  he  now  feels,  in 
being  excluded  from  legitimate  pleasures  which  others, 
more  fortunately  situated,  can  enjoy  at  all  times? 

Our  artisans  nearly  all  desire  that  musums,  St 3.,  An., 
should  be  open  on  Sundays ;  not  one  wishes  to  assimilate 
the  English  to  the  French  Sunday  in  other  respects. 
Nearly  all  feel  that  it  is  the  familiarity  with  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art  from  childhood  that  has  given  to  the 
French  nation,  as  a  whole,  that  knowledge— that  artistic 
skill  and  feeling  for  the  beautiful— which  threaten  to 
make  them  the  most  successful  workmen  in  the  world,  to 
the  serions  injury  of  this  country. 

In  considering  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  foreign 
workman  in  consequence  of  hia  superior  technic  »1  educa- 
tion, only  one  of  the  reporters  has  called  attention  to  the 
great  disadvantage  under  which  foreign  manufacturers  la- 
bour, by  the  forced  employment  of  the  ihU  of  the  young 
working  men  in  the  army  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-four.  The  effect  of  this  abstraction  of  young 
men  is  to  encourage  a  younger  class,  say  from  four, 
teen  to  eighteen,  to  exertion.  We  find  it  stated  by  many 
that  apprenticeshipsare  much  shorter  than  with  us,  and  that 
from  the  combined  effect  of  their  technical  and  industrial 
training  at  school,  and  the  provision  employers  make  for 
the  continuance  of  their  education  whilst  serving  their 
apprenticeship!* — lads  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  are  more 
efficient  workmen  than  with  us  at  the  same  age. 

How  far  the  good  effect  of  this  training  is  lost  or  im- 
paired by  the  following  six  years  of  military  service  it  is 
difficult  to  decide,  but  the  apologists  for  the  conscription 
say  that  the  effect  of  military  training,  of  discipline,  of 
regularity,  and  of  obedience  to  orders,  and  the  industrial 
instruction  which  is  carried  on  in  the  French  army,  is  to 
make  the  man,  when  bii  time  of  service  expires,  a  more 
useful  and  better ouvrier  than  he  would  have  been  without 
it.  This  may  be  so  in  foreign  countries  where,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  employment  in  trade  and 
manufacture*  lias  been  that  of  the  minority,  and  where  all 
have  been  brought  up  to  consider  military  service  as  an 
unavoidable  necessity  of  their  lives,  but  whether  it  will 
continue  to  be  so,  as  the  demand  for  labour,  for  employ- 
ment in  productive  works  increases,  may  be  questioned. 
Certainly,  no  one  can  doubt  that  snoh  a  system  ii  totally 
unsuited  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country. 

If.  then,  we  stimulate  that  natural  power  and  apti- 
tude  for  industrial  occupations  which  has  already,  with 
almost  neglected  education,  made  us  a*  a  whole  the  best 
and  most  inventive  workmen  in  the  world,  and  this 
country  the  workshop  of  the  world,  by  adding  to  it  as 
good  scientific  and  practical  teaching  as  is  placed  within 
the  reach  of  foreign  workmen  (which  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  doing),  and  then  throw  into  the  scale  the  value 
of  the  labour  of  the  men  composing  the  vast  armies  of 
""•»  withdrawn  for  six  years  from  industrial 


pursuits,  there  can  be  no  tear  of  our  not  being  able  to  con- 
tinue to  compete,  as  we  have  hitherto  dons,  in  price  as 
well  as  in  workmanship,  with  every  foreign  nation. 

But  then  the  question  arises,  How  are  the  children  of 
the  working  classes  to  be  so  educated? 

One  section  of  educationiits  asserts  that  so  unwilling 
are  the  working  class  of  this  country  to  lose  the  wages 
their  children  can  earn,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  their  education,  that  laws  should  be  enacted  to 
enforce  compulsory  attendance  at  school.  Independently 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  agsiost  such  a 
system,  and  the  obvious  difficulty  of  carrying  such  m 
law  into  effect,  it  would  not,  H  appears  to  me,  meet 
the  present  want  or  present  difficulty,  in  which  we, 
as  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  are  most  interested. 
We  are  told  that  so  rapid  has  been  the  advance  of 
foreign  nations,  that  they  are  not  only  rivalling  us  as 
manufacturers,  but  that  the  education  of  foreign  work- 
men is  so  exactly  suited  to  its  purpose,  that  our  inven- 
tive superiority  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  be  surpassed  as  well  in  workmanship  as  in  the 
power  of  forming  new  combinations,  and  of  inventing  new 
processes. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  children  now  at  school, 
and  just  leaving  school,  should  have  an  improved  system 
of  education.  They  have  but  a  certain  number  of  hours 
available  for  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  what  we 
now  want,  next  to  moral  training,  is  that  every  subject 
taught  should  be  perfectly  taught,  and  should  tend  to  pro- 
mote what  is  now  commonly  called  industrial  or  technical 
education.  Let  us  have  no  time  wasted  upon  learning  by 
rote,  bat  let  the  teaching  and  training  be  such  as  will  pro- 
duce practical  results  immediately  the  boy  leaves  school. 
Let  him  be  so  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  science  and 
art  that  he  will  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  somo 
useful  puipose  when  he  enters  tho  workshop;  parents  will 
then  have  an  interest  in  sending  their  children  to  school ; 
their  increased  usefulness  in  earning  wages  will  soon  pay 
been  lost  while  at  school,  and  school 


i  apprenticeship,  on  which 


for  what  may  have 
will  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  i 
future  wages  will  depend. 

Wo  must  not  delay  action  in  reference  to  technical 
education  till  Acts  of  Parliament  arc  passed  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  all  children  at  school. 

Our  duty,  as  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  is  at  once  to  press  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  establishment 
of  training  schools  for  masters,  and  to  insist  upon  some 
immediate  improvement  in  the  technical  teaching  at 
schools,  asxisted  by  the  national  funds. 

Whether  we  refer  to  the  very  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Samuelson  to  Lord 
Robert  Montagu,  or  to  the  fasts  collected  by  the  artisans, 
and  contained  in  the  volume  of  reports  the  Society  has 
just  published  ;  whether  we  look  at  the  progress  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  or  at  the  dismal  forebodings  of  some  dis- 
tinguished English  writers, — take  whichever  standpoint 
we  may,  no  rational  mind  can  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  step  forward 
with  energy  and  determination  to  remedy,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  the  defects  whioh  all  admit  to  exist  most 
injuriously  to  the  State,  in  the  education  of  children  of  all 
below  the  middle  class  in  this  country. 

I  will  not  enter  further  into  this  question,  as  it  will  be 
fully  discussed  at  the  Conference,  which  commences  its 
sittings,  in  this  room,  to-morrow.  My  object  this  evening 
has  been  to  introduce  this  volume  of  workmen's  reports 
on  the  industries  of  foreign  countries  to  your  notice, 
and  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  tho  ability 
and  impartiality  with  which  the  reports  are  wiitten; 
and  I  feel  sure  their  perusal  will  tend  to  raise  the 
general  estimate  of  the  talent  and  knowledge  now 
current  among  our  artisans,  for  I  cannot  repeat  too  often 
that  the  reports,  with  the  most  unimportant  corrections, 
are  published  precisely  as  they  were  delivered  to  the 
Society,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  the  Committee  was  not 
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to  find  men  fit  to  undertake  the  duty  required,  hut  to 
choose  a  few  from  the  large  numbers  available  and  anxious 
to  be  appointed. 

The  reports  written  by  the  men  appointed  by  our  Com- 
mittee in  London  are  morediscursive  than  those  which  have 
been  received  from  Birmingham,  but  they  are  not  there- 
fore  less  useful  or  leas  interesting,  but  rather  the  contrary  ; 
and  one  difference  between  the  Birmingham  and  the 
London  reports  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  Birmingham  reporters  are  foremen  or  superintendents 
of  works,  and  not  strictly,  as  our  London  men  are,  artisans 
actually  engaged  in  daily  work. 

If  the  present  demand  for  the  volome  continues,  it  seems 
likely  soon  to  take  off  the  large  edition  of  2,500  copies  we 
have  printed ;  and  I  hope  the  Council  will  find  that  this  novel 
step  will  be  so  thoroughly  approved  by  the  members  of 
the  Society  that  they  will  be  encouraged  to  assist  a  few  men 
each  year  to  visit  other  seats  of  foreign  manufacture,  I 
on  the  condition  that  they  report  the  result  of  their  obser-  | 
vations  to  the  8ociety,  as  on  the  present  occasion ;  1  hope 
also  that  we  shall  be  able  to  select  such  men  from  among 
those  who  have  either  taken  prises  at  our  examinations, 
or  from  among  those  art-workmen  who  receive  prises  at  our 
annual  competition,  the  works  for  which,  for  this  year, are 
now  shown  in  this  room. 

If  the  Council  can  carry  out  this  programme,  wo  shall 
realise  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  duties  entrusted 
to  us  in  relation  to  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
factures,  and  Commerce. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  Botly  begged  to  congratulate  the  Society  on 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Council  in  sending  theso  men  to 
Pat  is.  Indeed,  the  country  at  large  was  very  much  in. 
debted  to  the  Society  for  what  had  been  done,  for  a  vast 
amount  of  good  must  result  from  the  printing  and  circu-  j 
lating  of  these  valuable  reports,  and  he  was  much  grati- 
fied to  hear  from  air.  Hawes  that  the  demand  for  i 
the  work  was  so  considerable.  The  workmen  them-  i 
selves  might  be  congratulated,  both  on  their  good 
fortune  iu  having  had  such  an  opportunity  placed  in 
their  way,  and  also  on  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
had  discharged  the  dnty  which  devolved  upon  them. 
With  icgard  to  the  system  which  was  ststed  to  prevail 
abroad,  of  masters  allowing  their  apprentices  two  hours  a 
day  for  education,  he  thought  it  might  be  copied  in  Eng- 
land with  very  great  advantage. 

The  Rev.  J  auks  Ridowat  (Principal  of  Culham  Train- 
ing College)  said  he  was  rather  diffident  in  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  the  paper,  because  ill-health  had  prevented 
hiti  visiting  Paris  during  the  period  of  the  Exposition. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  greatly  interested  in  matters  or 
the  kind,  particularly  in  schools  of  art,  and  in  technical 
education  on  the  Continent,  and  ho  had  been  convinced  for 
some  years  that  wo  must  make  great  advances  in  some 
way  or  other  in  technical  education  if  we  were  to  hold 
the  position  we  had  hitherto  occupied  in  the  art  and  com* 
mere*  of  the  world ;  and,  having  visited  moat  of  the  art 
and  technical  schools  on  the  Continent,  he  could  bear  out 
all  that  had  been  said  on  the  subject.  One  or  two  things 
in  the  reports  reviewed  had  struck  him  particularly,  vis., 
that  it  was  ahnost  universally  allowed  that  the  English 
workmen  were  superior  to  the  continental  in  two  practical 
matters,  in  having  the  best  tools  and  in  having  the  best 
hands,  their  only  deficiency  being  in  the  want  of  cul- 
tivation of  their  intellectual  powers.  Now,  as  regarded 
primary  education,  he  could  aay  that  national  schools 
in  England  had  the  very  best  system  of  education- 
far  superior  to  those  in  vogue  in  middle-class  schools 
— but  they  were  not  sufficiently  practical.  During  the 
preceding  week  he  bad  visited  for  the  third  or  fourth  time 
the  technical  schools  of  Paris,  and  he  had  been  particu- 
larly struck  with  their  eminently  practical  character.  As 
an  illustration,  he  might  mention  that  in  drawing,  instead 
of  the  pupil  being  set  to  copy  other  drawings,  as  was  the 


practice  almost  universally  in  this  country,  from  the  very 
first  they  were  taught  to  draw  from  real  objects.  Even  in 
drawing  a  line  an  iron  rod  was  held  op  as  the  copy  or 
mo  id.  One  of  the  reports  stated  that  we  were  superior 
to  all  other  nations  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  but  this 
was  not  quite  correct,  for  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  visiting  Russia,  he  was  informed  by  some  English 
workmen  resident  there,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  that  the  Russians  were  quite  equal  and  some  of 
them  superior  to  us  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  One 
man,  who  had  risen  to  become  a  foreman  and  afterwards 
the  master  of  an  extensive  iron  works,  showed  htm  an 
inkstand  of  the  most  exquisite  wotkmanshipand  beautiful 
design,  whieh  had  been  exhibited  at  St.  Petersburg  just 
as  it  came  from  the  sand,  without  any  touching,  and  told 
him  that  although  he  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
trade  from  his  childhood  he  could  not  produce  any  thing 
like  it,  and  he  was  certain  it  could  not  be  produced  in 
England.  With  regard  to  the  opening  of  our  museums 
on  Sundays,  he  might  say  that  on  the  previous  Sunday 
he  strolled  through  the  Louvre,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming to  himself  how  orderly  the  people  were,  and 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  we  could  not  extend  to  tho  Eng- 
lish working  c lasers  the  same  benefits  which  these  French- 
men enjoyed.  The  interest  they  appeared  to  take  in 
every  object  of  art  was  wonderful,  and  what  was  still 
more  wonderful  was  that  all  these  costly  articles  were 
not  so  much  as  touched  by  a  single  finger,  though  there 
were  very  fow  attendants  throughout  the  building.  At 
tho  same  time,  however,  there  was  another  consWeration 
—that,  although  there  were  great  numbers  admiring  and 
enjoying  those  admirable  works  of  art  on  the  Sunday, 
there  were  an  almost  equal  number  who  gave  up  the 
Sunday  entirely  to  hard  work — and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  England  if  her  work- 
men were  deprived  of  that  necessary  rest  which  they 
now  enjoyed  once  a  week.  It  had  been  remarked 
by  one  or  two  of  the  reporters  that  we  had  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  which  the  French  had  not,  and  it  had  occurred 
not  un frequently  to  those  who  would,  perhaps,  otherwise 
advocate  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sundays,  thst  they 
were  not  visited,  as  they  might  be,  on  the  Saturday  after- 
noons when  thev  were  op<-n.  He  wished,  again,  to  refer 
to  that  which  Mr.  Hawes  had  so  powerfully  advocated— 
the  immediate  institution  of  technical  schools  throughout 
England.  They  had  got  primary  education  to  a  very 
great  extent,  not  sufficient,  it  was  true,  but  enough  for  a 
commencement ;  and  if  it  could  be  seen  that  it  led  to  a 
practical  result  It  would  soon  be  much  further  extended. 
The  difficulty  was,  that  people  did  not  sec  practical 
results.  Now  at  Stockholm,  which  was  certainly  not  a 
very  large  city,  there  were  the  best  primary  schools  in 
Europe,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  when  a  child  left  the 
primary  school  he  could  go  to  a  technical  school,  in 
which  there  were  evening  classes  for  men  and  women  en- 
gaged during  the  day,  and  here  were  taught  not  draw- 
ing merely,  but  also  modelling,  wood-engraving,  en- 
graving upon  steel,  lithography,  painting  upon  chins  and 
glass,  and  almost  every  useful  art  down  to  the  painting 
of  s  shop  sign.  Then,  again,  with  reference  to  tho 
conscription  in  France,  which  took  off  annually  largo 
numbers  of  the  young  men,  it  had  been  remarked 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  great  progress  was  made  in 
matters  of  art  and  manufactures.  He  did  not  think  that 
this  fact  was  so  paradoxical  as  it  appeared.  Worn  the 
middle-class  schools  iu  Franoe,  which  were  called  lycitt, 
all  those  who  reached  a  certain  standard  were  taken  ana 
placed  in  certain  establishments  supported  entirely  by  the 
Government,  where  they  were  kept  two  or  three  years, 
sod  received  a  thoroughly  good  education  in  science, 
intended  to  fit  them  for  some  department  of  the  pu * *  o 
service,  civil  or  military,  and  from  these  they  went  sfcjLtn 
into  higher  establishments,  ss  their  own  particular  b  as  lea 
them  to  chexxe-the  army  the  navy,  the  •ngmeenug.  o 
some  other  department  of  the  public  service.  Tb«*"J  ' 
therefore,  became  thoroughly  educated,  in  every  seu*> 
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the  word, and  io  their  tarn  became  the  instructor*  of  those 
who  wero  placed  under  them.  It  was  thus  evident  that  a 
man  might  easily,  after  a  military  career,  return  into 
society  far  better  fitted  to  perform  his  duties  than  an 
Englishman  who  had  had  none  of  these  advantage*. 
This  was  not  only  the  case  in  France,  but  also  in  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and,  indeed,  almost  every- 
where except  in  England.  Why  should  it  not  be  the 
same  in  England  ?  They  had  better  material  to  work 
upon,  and  better  materials  to  work  with,  and  better 
scientific  heads  to  direct;  the  only  thing  wanting  was 
some  stimulus,  something  which  would  oomr,el  them  to 
apply  the  scientific  heads  to  the  willing  hands,  so  as  to 
teach  the  willing  hands  how  to  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Aitkeh  said  no  one  could  doubt  the  great 
value  of  the  paper  they  had  heard,  or  the  necessity  which 
existed  in  England,  according  to  all  the  reports,  for  some- 
thing like  a  technical  education  for  workmen.  lie  under- 
stood, from  what  was  said  in  the  paper,  that  the  men  who 
were  seut  from  Birmingham,  to  report  were  some  of  them 
foremen  or  superintendents,  whilst  those  from  London 
wore  all  actually  working  men.  Now,  having  himself 
been  at  the  Exhibition,  he  must  say  it  did  not  strike  him, 
from  their  appearance,  that  all  the  men  from  London  were 
working  men ;  while  he  would  cay  that  those  of  the  Bir- 
mingham men  who  were  foremen  were  working  foremen, 
who  worked  like  any  other  artisans.  Only  two  of  them, 
he  believed,  had  never  worked  at  all.  Upon  the  question 
Of  technical  education,  he  would  say  that,  as  long  ago  a* 
1853,  the  Society  of  Arts  collected  all  the  materials,  and 
propared  a  most  able  report  on  the  subject,  which  he 
thought  was  the  foundation  of  the  very  valuable  work  of 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  upon  Industrial  Education  on  the 
Continent;  and,  valuable  as  was  Mr.  Samuelson's  recent 
pamphlet,  he  believed  it  was,  to  a  large  extent,  founded 
on  Dr.  Play  fair's.  Birmingham  had  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  technical  education,  as  he  need  hardly  tell 
the  Society  of  Arts,  after  the  valuable  assistance  they 
had  rendered  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Insti- 
tute, in  which  there  were  facilities  for  placing  about 
120  persons  under  a  system  of  technical  instruction. 
He  did  not  himself  see  the  necessity  for  any  new 
machinery,  but  they  must  have  Government  aid,  to 
render  efficient  and  useful  what  they  already  had. 
His  idea  was,  that  local  institutions  of  the  class  he  had 
mentioned  should  receive  good  aid,  at  least,  until  they 
were  able  to  stand  by  themselves.  He  certainly  thought 
oar  art  teaching  was  our  weak  point,  and  he  thought  all 
the  artisans'  reports  laid  more  stress  upon  the  want  of  art- 
istic, than  of  technical  instruction.  It  was  very  well  for 
people  in  London,  who  had  the  magnificent  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  to  go  to,  but  in  Birmingham  there  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Birmingham  had  been  stigmatised 
as  the  producer  of  lacquered  shams  and  bad  ornaments, 
but  what  had  they  to  help  them  do  anything  better? 
They  had  a  School  of  Art,  but  it  was  not  particularly  prac- 
tical, and  the  strongest  evidence  of  that  was  contained  in  the 
reports  of  the  Birmingham  artisans,  who  had  themselves 
attended  the  school  and  knew  what  it  was,  and  yet  com- 
plained of  the  want  of,  or  imperfection  in,  ert  education. 
Touching  the  opening  of  museums,  he  thought  the  right 
conelusiou  had  been  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Hawes.  The 
French  were  a  hereditary  art-  loving  people ;  their  museums 
and  public  galleries  promoted  art,  and  generation  after 
generation  was  born  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of 
art,  and  to  such  men  it  was  much  more  easy  to  turn 
artistic  ideas  into  a  practical  direction.  A  great  many, 
even  of  the  finest  things  made  in  this  country,  were  pro- 
duced by  foreign  artists,  although  it  was,  nevertheless, 
true  that  French  iaate  was  very  muoh  improved  by  being 
pot  under  English  control.  If  they  wanted  England  to 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  tree  they  must  begin,  earnesily  and 
Immediately,  technical  education,  and  persist  in  it.  He 
saw  nothing  in  the  French  Exhibition  which  need  frighten 
them,  but  muoh  to  lead  them  to  hard  and  persevering 
work. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Davidson  said  that  as  the  valuable  report", 
from  which  they  had  heard  extracts,  would  form  an  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  educational  collection  of  the 
Society,  be  suggested  that  it  would  be  useful  to  know 
how,  or  in  what  manner,  their  various  authors  had  traert 
educated  or  had  educated  themselves.  If,  as  he  believed 
would  be  found  in  many  instances  to  be  the  ease,  they 
had  received  their  primary  education  iu  national  schools, 
it  would  be  very  gratifying  to  koow  that  these  establish- 
ments had  produced  such  good  results.  He  thought  tho 
publication  of  the  volume  would,  in  a  certain  decree, 
restore  the  tone  of  the  public  mind,  which  was  at  the 
present  moment  rather  inclined  to  panic,  the  impression 
being  so  strong  that  we  had  been  completely  beaten  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  He  was  convince]  that  it  wis  not 
so,  but  that  wo  were  only  deficient  in  certain  points  from 
the  want  of  certain  means,  and  if  those  means  were  sup- 
plied we  might  again  take  the  load.  The  reports  them- 
selves were  written  in  a  most  admirable  spirit,  and 
evidently  showed  tho  appreciation  in  which  tho  writers 
held  education.  They  had  evidently  felt  the  s  nalltiess 
of  their  own  knowledge  when  called  upon  to  investigate 
and  record  their  observations  upon  tho  work  of  others, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  themselves,  and  others  in  a 
similar  position,  would  feel  the  value  of,  and  necessity  for, 
education  more  than  they  bad  done,  and  would  not  only 
see  that  their  children  went  to  school,  but  would  inquire 
into  their  progress  whilst  there,  whether  they  were  really 
gaining  valuable  information  on  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
The  question  of  opening  museums  on  Sundays  was  rather 
a  wider  one  than  he  would  enter  upon  then,  but  whilst 
residing  in  the  country  he  had  often  met  with  incidents 
which  showed  the  necessity  for  more  of  such  a  {vantages 
being  open  to  the  people.  He  had  asked  young  men  on 
entering  a  training  college,  "  Of  courso  you  have  seen 
pieture  galleries?"  "No."  You  have  seen  pictures?" 
"Oh,  yes;  plenty."  On  farther  inquiry,  it  turned  oat 
in  one  case  that  the  picture)  whioh  had  been  seen  were 
ouly  those  on  tea  trays  which  a  man  exhibited  for  sale  in 
"our  village"  every  Saturday,  the  said  village  being 
within  ten  miles  of  a  city.  It  was  very  evident,  there- 
fore, that  picture  galleries  open  to  the  public  were  required 
not  only  in  London  but  also  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  CoxiHosBr  wished  to  say,  in  reply  to  a  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Aitken,  who  had  seemed  to  intimato  that 
the  men  who  went  from  London  were  not  bond-Jitie  arti- 
sans, that,  with  the  exception  of  two.  all  the  men  who 
went  from  London  were,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  work- 
ing men,  earning  their  living  by  their  work,  and  by  nothing 
else.  He  happened  to  be  one  ot  the  two  exceptions,  but 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  allude  to  himself,  and  as  his  own 
case  was  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Whitcing,  ho 
might  say  of  the  latter  gentleman  that  two  or  three  years 
ago  he  also  was  a  working  man,  but  had  now  fought  his 
way  to  a  somewhat  superior  position.  Both  he  an  I  Mr. 
Whiteing  had,  until  quite  recently,  been,  strictly  speaking, 
workiug  men,  and  in  somewhat  improving  their  position 
he  could  not  but  say  they  had  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  Society  of  Arts.  On  the  Sunday  question  he  happened 
to  bs  in  what  he  supposed  was  the  minority,  for  he  did 
not  see  tho  necessity  for  opening  muaoums,  Stz.,  on  Sun- 
days, and  thought  the  risk  of  losing  tho  day's  rest  alto- 
gether was  too  great  to  be  compensated  by  the  possible 
advantage  in  the  way  of  art  instruction.  Mr.  Hawes's 
peroration  on  the  subject  was  most  eloquent,  but  he  was 
still  unconverted.  He  would  rather  see  tho  experiment 
tried  first  of  opening  them  io  the  evenings,  as  he  should 
he  very  loth  to  see  an  alteration  in  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  Sunday  had  been  kept  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
for  so  many  centuries.  When  every  advantage  was  taken 
of  Saturday  afternoons  it  would  be  time  to  open  them  in 
the  evenings;  and  when  working  men  went  to  such  places 
every  evening  and  one  afternoon  a  week,  he  thought  they 
would  find  they  needed  for  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
bodies  rest  on  tho  Sunday. 

Mr.  Cohkolly  (maron)  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davidson's 
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inquiry,  that  he  had  obtained  his  education  at  a  hedge 
school  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  before  the  present 
splendid  system  of  national  education  had  been  extended 
to  his  country.  He  was  SO  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
London,  and  he  believed  it*  he  had  come  earlier  he  should 
not  have  known  much,  for  notwithstanding  what  had 
been  aaid  by  one  gentlemao  about  the  advantage*  possessed 
by  those  living  in  London,  he  considered  it  the  most  diffi- 
cult place  in  the  world  in  which  to  get  knowledge,  except 
by  actual  contact  with  the  people  who  possessed  it.  He 
lived  in  Lambeth,  and  if  he  wanted  to  consult  a  book  he 
must  buy  it,  for  he  did  not  know  where  to  get  at  it.  There 
was  no  public  library  accessible  that  he  knew  o'.  The 
Booth  Kensington  Museum  had  been  spoken  of,  but  it 
might  as  well  be  in  the  moon  for  any  advantage  it  was  to 
him.  If  a  man  left  work  at  ono  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
and  then  had  to  go  home  to  his  dinner,  it  would  be  almost 
dark  before  he  reached  South  Kensington,  and  if  he  did 
get  there,  and  walk  back  again,  he  would  have  worked 
much  harder  than  if  he  had  hal  no  half- holt  lay.  He 
was  not  quite  certain  whether  he  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  sending  him  to  Pat's,  for  it  was 
said  by  a  certain  poet,  •'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise."  Before  going  there  he  used  to  imagine 
as  people  told  him,  that  noue  were  equal  to  ourselves,  but 
this  he  found  to  be  all  a  mistako.  Paris  was  the  most 
maguificeot  city  he  ever  saw,  and  every  inch  of  land  in 
Franco  earned  well  cultivated ;  the  population  were  more 
evenly  distributed  over  the  country  than  in  England,  and 
he  believed  prosperity  also  was  more  equally  diffused. 
A  great  deal  was  *aid  about  drawing  six  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  from  the  population  for  the  army,  but  he 
thought  as  many  were  withdrawn  from  productive  labour 
in  this  country  as  in  France.  Nor  was  there  in  that 
country  so  harsh  a  line  of  demarcation  between  class  and 
class  ;  noblemen,  middle  class,  and  working  men  were  all 
one  people,  but  here  all  classes  were  sharply  divided.  All 
the  wealth,  and  education,  and  tasto  were  in  the  upper 
classes,  and,  with  some  few  noble  exceptions,  they  hid  their 
light  under  a  bu?h<-l,  and  did  not  share  their  blessings 
with  the  poor;  while  as  for  the  middle  claw,  directly  tfn-y 
got  above  the  rank  of  a  working  mv»  th^v  looked  down 
Upon  him  a  great  deal  mire  than  did  a  nobleman.  Tin 
working  classes  were  le:t  to  th'un-elv-e-,  and  had  th«dr 
battle  for  themselves,  and  ho  hoped  som  they  would 
educate  themselves,  for  they  would  -«ojh  have  t!ie  power 
of  doing  so.  No  man  had  mora  physical  energy  than  au 
Englishman,  and  if  he  could  only  get  his  brain  to  properly 
direct  his  hands,  success  was  certain ;  an  J  education  alone 
would  enable  him  to  do  that  properly. 

Mr.  Lcorapt  (chairruak<-r)  had  been  disappjinte  1  in 
the  discussion  so  far  as  it  ha  I  gone.  All  agreed  that  in 
artistic  taste  we  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  but  the  only 
remedy  he  had  heard  proposed  was  the  opening  ol 
picture  galleries  and  museums  on  Sun  lays.  .Manv  of  the 
reporters  had  suggested  that  there  should  be  In  all 
the  centres  of  industry  national  museums,  similar  to 
that  at  South  Kensington,  and  he  did  hopo  that  the 
Society  of  Arts  would  turn  their  attention  to  that  matter. 
Nothing  less  than  that,  he  believed,  would  enable  the 
working  classes  so  to  improve  themselves  as  to  success- 
fully compete  with  other  nations.  In  true  cabinet  work, 
however,  he  believed  the  English  workman  as  far  sur- 
passed all  other*  as  they  excelled  him  in  artistic  skill. 
The  l>eautiful  cabinets  exhibited  by  Jackson  aod  Graham, 
and  Wright  and  Mansfield,  were  a  pleasure  to  look  at, 
and  he  hoped  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  suggestion 
that,  during  the  coming  year,  they  should  have  an 
exhibition  of  English  work,  especially  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  believed  that  the  English 
workmen  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  were 
superior  to  what  they  had  been  at  any  time  since,  at  any 
rate  until  very  recently,  and  they  were  now  only  coming 
back  again  to  the  point  at  which  they  left  off  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  French  war.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  great  stoppage  which  then  supervened  in  all  mat- 


tors  of  progress,  he  believed  they  would  now  have  attained 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  than  any  country  had  ever 
reached.  If  they  could  have  snob  an  exhibition  as  he 
had  suggested,  they  would  not  need  to  copy  from  French* 
men,  but  could  imitate  and  improve  on  their  own  models. 
There  were  two  splendid  specimens  belonging  to  that 
period,  a  table  and  a  chest  of  drawers,  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  both  in  satin  wood;  and  in  other  branches 
of  art-wo  kmanship  the  period  he  referred  to  ha  l  never 
been  excelled.  If  they  could  induce,  as  he  had  w>  doubt 
they  could,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  lend  such  speci- 
mens as  they  had  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibit  ion,  he  did 
not  think  they  would  talk  so  much  about  the  superiority 
of  the  French.  As  to  the  utility  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  to  London  workmen,  it  might  almost  as  well  be 
on  Salisbury- plain  as  regarded  those  who  lived  in  the 
northern  or  eastern  suburbs.  The  real  need  was  for 
similar  collections  in  easily  accessible  situations  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Campih,  referring  to  a  remark  made  by  a  former 
speaker.'that  there  was  a  dangor  of  Englishmen  being  led 
away  by  a  panic  on  the  subject  of  foreign  superiority  to 
ourselves,  said  he  did  not  gather  anything  from  the  ad- 
mirable paper  they  had  heard  to  lead  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. What  he  gathered  was  that  in  certain  branches 
the  French  and  other  nations  had  made  such  great  pro* 
gross,  that  there  seemed  a  danger  of  our  being  shortly  sur- 
passed by  them,  unless  we  took  such  measures  as  would 
enable  us  to  keep  in  advance.  But  these  measures  appeared 
very  plain  and  simple,  and  when  they  were  adopted  we 
need  not  fear  the  result.  He  quite  agree  J  with  what  had 
been  said  about  the  inconvenience  arUing  from  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  being  placed  practically  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  working  classes. 

The  Cuairmax  proposed  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hawes  for  tho  admirable  paper  he  had  read  ;  and 
said  it  would  not  bo  out  of  place  to  mention  that  tho  scheme 
of  sending  the  workmen  to  Paris  was  in  a  great  measure 
originated  by  that  gentleman,  and  to  him  was  due  a  great 
portion  of  the  credit  of  bringing  the  undertaking  to  so 
successful  a  conclusion.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
sum  up  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  paper,  for  thoy 
had  all  been  on  one  side.  He  regretted  that  his  many 
public  duties  had  prevented  him  from  reading  the  paper 
before  that  day,  and  giving  it  sum  dent  attention  to 
go  minutely  into  it,  even  if  time  permitted.  One 
salient  point,  however,  had  struck  him  particularly, 
as  being  prominently  brought  forward  .by  all  the  re- 
porters, an  I  that  was  that  the  only  point  in  which 
English  workmen  were  deficient  was  technical  education. 
Now  this  was  a  most  gratifying  fact,  because  that  was  a 
matter  which  could  easily  bo  remedied,  and  he  hoped 
would  be  remedied  very  soon.  If  he  might  be  allowed 
a  personal  remark,  he  would  sav  that  he  had  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with  on  this  subject,  for  almost 
the  first  step  which  he  took  in  his  public  life  was 
to  call  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  comparative 
want  of  utility  of  the  magnificent  collections  posseted 
by  thj  country  as  regarded  the  working  classes ;  and 
in  one  of  the  earliest  speeches  he  made  in  Parlia- 
ment be  called  attention  to  the  management  of  tho 
British  Museum,  and  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  its 
treasures  were  made  available  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  artisans.  Two  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Lucraft 
and  Mr.  Aitken,  had  complained  of  the  want  of  models, 
and  one  of  them  had  also  alluded  to  the  inconvenient 
situation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  cordially 
agreed  with  both  those  gentleraon,  and  there  again  he 
had  nothing  for  which  to  reproach  himself,  for  in  that 
very  room  he  had  read  a  paper*  in  whicu  he  advocated 
as  strongly  as  he  could  the  circulation  throughout  the 
country  of  extra  specimens  which  were  locked  up  in  inac- 
cessible cellars.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  was  the 
only  one  managed  on  popular  and  responsible  principles, 
and  he  believed  his  was  the  first  voice  raised  in  favour 
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of  that  which  had  been  already  agreed  to  by  one  Hooae 
of  Parliament,  and,  but  for  an  accident,  would  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  both,  the  establishment  of  a  aimilar 
museum  at  the  other  end  of  London.  Personally,  there- 
fore, while  agreeing  with  what  had  been  said,  he  could 
not  say  that  he  had  been  converted  by  what  he  had  heard. 
He  would  not  detain  them  longer  except  to  express  bis 
cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Uawes,  and  to  hope  that  this  ex- 
pedition of  artizans  to  Paris  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
eeries  conducted  on  the  same  principles.  As  regarded  the 
Sunday  question  a  great  deal  might  be  said  pro  aod  em. ;  but 
they  never  would  get  any  benefit  from  the  opening  of 
museums  on  Sundays  as  long  as  the  religious  and  conscien- 
tious mind  of  the  people  was  against  it.  When  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  such  a  course  would  cooduce 
to  the  morality  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  he  for  one 
should  certainly  not  oppose  it.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
express  a  hoie  that  while  there  waa  a  very  keen  rivalry 
between  England  and  France  in  all  matters  connected 
with  science  and  art — that  kind  of  rivalry,  and  no  other, 
would  long  continue. 
The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 
Mr.  Hawks,  alter  thanking  the  various  speakers  for 
their  remarks,  said  in  reply  to  the  argument  that  had 
been  used  against  opening  museums  on  Sundays,  that 
they  were  not  visited  on  Saturday  afternoons,  that  the 
reasoning  was  fallacious.  A  man  who  left  off  work  at  one 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  bad,  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  really  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  museums 
if  they  were  open;  but,  if  they  were  open  until 
or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  no  advantage 
taken  of  the  privilege,  then  he  would  admit 
there  was  something  in  the  objection,  but  even  then  all 
those  who  were  at  work  in  the  evening  would  be  ex- 
cluded, and  the  only  remedy  would  be  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  these  places  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  result  of  openiug  the  South  Kensington' Museum  in 
the  evening  proved  the  ad  v&iitsges  derived  trom  that 
measure.  As  to  the  supertuiity  of  foreign  work,  the  first 
moment  that  he  saw  the  letter  of  Dr.  Lyon  Plajfair  in 
the  Times  he  was  convinced  that  it  contained  much  ex- 
aggeration; and  his  visit  to  Paris  confirmed  that  impres- 
sion. Other  nations  had  advanced  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
point,  and  some  had  made  more  rapid  progress  than  our- 
selves, but  we  Btill  maintained  our  high  position. 


Union  Centrals  dbs  Beaux-Arts.— This  young  and 
active  society,  while  working  towards  its  completion  in 
the  establishment  of  a  college  for  industrial  art  pupils, 
is  pursuing  its  career  with  promising  assiduity.  Its 
course  of  lectures  for  the  opening  of  tho  present  session 
is  just  announced,  and  consists  of  twenty-five  lectures, 
to  bo  delivered  four  times  a  week,  namely,  in  the  even- 
ings of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Tho  following  is  the  list  of  subjects  and 
professors:— "Chroniclo  of  tho  Applied  Arts/'  by  M. 
Chalons  d'Arg6 ;  "  Tho  Effects  of  Lights  and  Shadows 
on  Defined  Surfaces,"  by  M.  Joseph  Fouche,  C.E.; 
"Pnmitivo  Man  and  his  Industry,"  hy  M.  Francois 
Lenormant;  "Tho  Artistic  Genius  of  Foreign  Nations," 
by  M.  F.  do  Lasteyric  ;  "  Retrospective  Exhibitions  and 
their  Influenco  on  tho  Industry  of  the  Day,"  by  M. 
Albert  Jacquemart ;  "  The  History  of  Labour  at  the 
lato  Universal  Exhibition,"  by  M.  Ad.  do  Longpcrier; 

Anatomy  applied  to  Art,"  by  Dr.  Motet ;  "  On  Health 
in  connection  with  Artistic  Trades,"  by  Dr.  Caffo; 
"Necessity  of  Geometry  and  Logic  in  tho  Study  of  tho 
Phytic  Arts,"  by  M.  Jacques  Oautier,  sculptor;  "Ele- 
vation of  Manual  Occupations  to  tho  Rank  of  Liberal 
Professions,  by  means  of  Art  and  Science,"  by  Alfred 
Maury,  member  of  tho  Institute  of  Franco  ;  "The  Limits 
of  the  Arts,"  by  M.  Antonin  Kondelet;  "  Enamel  Paint- 
ing," by  M.  Claudius  Popelin,  painter  and  enameller ; 


"  Execution  and  Processes  of  Construction  in  Ancient  Ar- 
chitecture," by  M.  Beul6,  memberof  the  Institute; " Study 
of  the  Byzantine  Enoch,"  by  M.  Francois  Lenormant; 
and  one  lecture  by  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  of  tho  Institute, 
of  which  tho  Bubject  is  not  yet  announced.  The  above 
list  is  rather  remarkable  for  its  choice  of  subjects,  some 
of  which  are  novel,  and  all  (or  nearly  all)  the  lecturers 
arc  men  recognised  as  high  authorities  on  the  subjects 
with  which  they  have  to  deal.  The  number  of  lecture* 
on  each  subject  varies  from  one  to  four,  with  tho 
exception  of  M.  Fouch6's  course  on  "  Lights  and 
Shadows,"  which  will  occupy  six  evenings.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  tho  library  and  museum  of  tho 
society,  which  contain  many  valuable  and  some  rare 
works  and  productions,  and  which  are  rapidly  growing 
into  greater  importance,  are  thrown  open  to  the  public 
gratis.  Those  who  tako  an  interest  in  art-education 
should  not,  when  in  Paris,  omit  to  visit  tho  rooms  of  the 
society  in  the  Place  Royal. 


Cattle  in  Europe. — The  total  number  of  cattle  in 
the  various  European  states  amounts  to  not  less  than 
9 1,700,000  head.  Tho  following  aro  tho  numbers  in  each 
country :— Franco,  12,000,000  head;  England,  10,000,000 
head;  Belgium  and  Holland,  2,000,000  head;  Prussia 
and  tho  German  States,  13,000,000  head;  Denmark^ 
1,200,000  head;  Austria,  12,000,000  head;  Russia, 
23,000,000  head  ;  Italy,  3,500,000  head ;  Switzerland, 
1,000,000  head;  Turkey  in  Europe,  9,000,000  head; 
Spain  and  Portugal,  4,500,000  head;  Greece,  1,000,000 
head;  Norway  and  Sweden,  2,500,000  head.  Taking 
these  at  £8  per  head,  the  total  value  of  cattlo  (bovine)  in 
Europe  would  be  £7-57,600,000  sterling. 

Imports  or  Sulphur  at  Antwerp. — Tho  quantity  of 
sulphur  imported  at  Antwerp,  in  1867,  was  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  when  an  unusual 
quantity  was  landed  ;  this  falling  off  is  partly  owing  to 
tne  immense  quantity  introduced  into  tho  country  in 
1866,  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  1867  the  greater 
part  of  tho  manufactories  in  Belgium  were  well  stocked. 
In  1867,  313  tons  of  sulphur  were  imported  from  Messina"; 
30  from  Palermo;  391  tons  from  Licata;  9-32  tons  from 
Girgonti  ;  and  431  tons  from  TerranOva,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  2,117  tons,  as  compared  with  2,818  tons  in  1866, 
and  1,568  tons  in  1865. 


 ♦  

Maori  Lbxicon. — Students  of  the  Maori  tongue  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  tho  first  part  of  the  Maori- 
English  and  English-Maori  Library  Lexicon,  now  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Colenso,  of  Napier,  under 
tho  auspices  of  tho  Australian  Government,  will  pro- 
bably be  published  this  year,  but  tho  remaining  part 
will  not  be  completed  until  1872.  It  seems  that  the 
work  will  bo  very  elaborate,  and  will  conta 
known  word  in  the  Maori  language. 

Preservation  of  Meat.— It  appears  by  tho 
Argus  that,  in  that  and  tho  neighbouring  colonies,  boil- 
ing down  shoep  is  carried  on  on  a  very  largo  scale. 
Machinery  for  the  carrying  on  of  extensive  melting 
operations  has  been  sent  from  Gcclong  to  Hawke's  Bay, 
andsimilar  apparatus  will  bo  forwarded  to  other  porta 
of  New  Zealand  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  ready.  In  New 
South  Wales,  also,  this  business  is  being  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  an  ingenious  speculator  proposes  to  travel 
through  Riverina  with  a  portable  melting  apparatus  to 
convert  the  unsaleable  stock  of  tho  squatters  into  portable 
and  marketable  barrels  of  fat.  Nearer  homo  there  is  no 
less  activity  in  the  same  direction.  The  "  Melbourne 
Melting-down  and  Meat-utilising  Company"  has  com- 
'  a  plant  capable  of  accounting  for  1,500  shee; 
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per  diem.  "  The  only  difficulty,"  says  tho  paper  above 
referred  to,  "  lies  in  the  transfer  of  tho  moat  to  Eng- 
land in  good  condition,  and  it  is  to  stimulate  enter- 
prise in  this  direction  that  wo  now  rocur  to  tho  subject. 
Many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  utilising,  of 
surplus  meat  otherwise  than  by  the  old  process  of  salt- 
ing, and  several  of  those  are  now,  moro  or  less,  in  suc- 
cessful operation." 

Soles. 

Parm  Exhibition. — Tho  Imperial  Commission  has 
awarded  a  sum  equal  to  £4,000,  by  way  of  honorarium, 
to  M.  Lo  Play,  the  chief  commissioner ;  half  that  amount 
each  to  M.  Tagnard,  the  treasurer,  and  M.  Alphand, 
the  engineer ;  a  thousand  pounds  each  to  MM.  Focillon 
and  Donnat,  assistant  commissioners;  and  forty-eight 
pounds  each  to  MM.  Gassies  and  Daz,  who  managed 
the  two  aquariums  gratis.  M.  Le  Play  has  since  boon 
raisod  by  the  Emperor  to  the  senate.  Tho  prises  in  tho 
agricultural  and  horticultural  sections  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  exhibitors  by  tho  Emperor  at  the  Tuileries. 

Sequoia  Ctigantea  in  thb  Paris  Jardin  d'Accli- 
matatiox. — Tho  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  plants  of  this  noble  coniferous  tree  of  California, 
which  attuins  tho  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  with  a 
circumference  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  soem  to  promise 
well  for  its  acclimatisation  in  Europe.  In  1860,  M. 
Leroy,  of  Angers,  presented  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation 
with  a  young  plant,  about  six  feet  high ;  the  first  year  it 
grew  but  slowly,  making  a  shoot  about  ten  inches  long, 
but  its  growth  has  since  gradually  increased,  reaching 
more  than  throe  feet  in  1866,  and  about  four  last  year. 
The  tree,  in  December  last,  was  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  fifty-six  inches  in  circumli  renco  at  the  base,  and 
thirty-six,  inches  round  at  a  yard  above  the  ground. 
The  tree  has  suffered  no  injury  from  the  cold,  and 
promises  soon  to  out-top  all  tho  trees  around  it.  Should 
the  present  winter  leave  it  unharmed  tho  experiment 
may  be  considered  as  decisive.  There  has  been  consider- 
able difficulty  in  obtaining  seeds  of  this  tree,  except  at 
a  very  high  price,  and  this  induced  nurserymen  to  try 
cuttings,  which  was  carried  out  with  great  care  but  little 
success.  A  gardener  at  last  thought  of  proceeding  in 
tho  simplest  manner  possible,  setting  his  cuttings,  en 
wi-jwa,  in  the  open  ground,  and  he  has  completely  suc- 
ceeded. Some  of  his  plants  were  sent  to  the  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation  in  1861  ;  they  were  then  about  ton 
inches  high,  and  were  planted  out  in  the  open  air ;  they 
now  average  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  forty  inches 
circumference  at  their  base. 

Nbwhi'Apbss  ix  Austria. — In  1867  there  were  no  Icbs 
than  159  different  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
at  Vienna.  Of  these  2d  were  political;  5  on  public  economy ; 
3  on  insurance ;  27  commercial  and  industrial  (of  which  2 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  book  trade) ;  16  literary 
and  humorous  publications ;  7  on  educational  subjects ; 
6  military;  3  architectural;  and  10  on  agricultural, 
rural,  and  sporting  subjects  ;  10  theatrical  and  art 
journals;  5  on  domestic  oconomy;  7  newspapers  on 
railways,  telegraphs,  Sto.,  and  finally,  26  scientific 
periodicals,  of  which  5  were  devoted  to  law,  10  to 
medicine,  3  to  archaeology,  2  to  photography,  2  to  steno- 
graphy, 1  to  mountaineering,  1  to  metal  founding,  1  to 
meteorology,  1  to  pharmacy,  and  1  to  botany.  In 
foreign  languages  seven  newspapers  were  published, 
viz.,  the  Roumanian  Albiua,  tho  Hebrew  Bet  Lehem,  the 
Czech  Cesicek,  the  Croat  Glaeonosa,  tho  Journal  Fran  cats, 
the  Mereurio  di  Vienna  in  Italian,  and  the  Pbstep  in  tho 
Polish  language  Five  other  journals  at  one  timo  were 
published,  but  have  now  ccasca  to  exist:  the  Hungarian 
Becai  Jlirado  and  Qotui  Batzat,  and  in  tho  Slavonic 
tongue  tho  Stracopud,  Weistniek,  and  Dueh  eiasu. 

Show  i>-  tttb  Strsbts  of  Paris. — Complaints  having 
been  made  in  the  newspapers  that  the  authorities  had 
not  caused  the  snow  to  bo  removed  from  the  streets, 


which  were  in  u  sad  condition,  the  following  official 
statement  has  been  sent  to  the  Paris  journals : — "The 
quantity  of  snow  which  fell  within  a  few  days  was  equal 
to  a  layer  of  six  inches  in  thickness,  which  gives  for  the 
total  surface  of  the  streets  of  Paris  1,341,000  cubio 
metres.  To  remove  such  a  mass  of  frozen  snow  would 
cost  r\bout  six  millions  of  francs  (£240,000),  and  would 
require  fifteen  thousand  carts  during  ten  days ;  tho 
wholo  of  Paris  and  its  environs  docs  not  possess  this 
number  of  carts.  These  figures  sufficiently  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  carting  away  the  snow  when  it  has 
fallen  abundantly  in  tho  streets  of  Paris,  and  that  wo 
must  wait  for  the  thaw  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tho  snow  by 
means  of  the  sewers.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  opera- 
tion, the  authorities  confine  themselves  to  tho  breaking 
and  removal  of  tho  ice  in  the  gutters,  in  order  to  leavo 
them  free  when  the  thaw  arrives.  In  the  meantime  every 
care  is  taken  to  carry  out  tho  necessary  measures  for  tho 
safety  of  circulation  and  traffic  ;  with  this  view  the  path- 
ways and  crossings  have  been  cleared  of  snow  and  ice  ; 
sand,  cinders,  dust,  and  other  matters  have  been  spread 
everywhere  to  avoid  slipping,  and,  consequently,  tho 
circulation  has  not  been  impeded  in  any  placs,  notwith- 
standing the  rigour  of  tho  season.  On  this  subject  it  is 
well  to  repent  :  1st.  That  in  times  of  frost  and  snow  no 
water  is  allowed  to  run  in  tho  public  ways ;  2nd.  That 
tho  inhabitants  in  each  street  ore  compelled  to  break  tho 
ice  in  the  gutters,  to  sweep  the  ico  and  snow  from  the 
pavement,  and  to  sprinkle  sand,  cinders,  or  other  similar 
substances  on  the  footpaths  when  slippery ;  and  that  tho 
omission  of  tho  above  duties  is  punished  by  the  police 
courts,  besides  leaving  the  streets  in  an  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  condition."  Tho  value  of  such  regulations 
as  those  above  mentioned  is  self-evident,  but  tho  recent 
condition  of  tho  streets  of  Paris  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  mako  rules  than  to  cause 
them  to  be  adhered  to.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  hero 
to  quote  tho  following  extracts  from  an  account,  recently 
published,  of  the  circulation  in  the  streets  of  Puris.  Tho 
observations  have  been  made  at  tho  most  important 
points,  crossings,  and  bridges,  with  tho  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  importance  of  certain  lines  of  commu- 
nication. Tho  highest  result  has  been  obtained  at  tho 
intersection  of  tho  Boulevards  Montmartre  and  Poisson- 
niere,  by  the  ruo  and  faubourg  Montmartre,  namely,  400 
persons  a  minute,  or  24,000  per  hour,  at  the  most 
crowded  hour,  between  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon. 
Tho  total  number  of  pedestrians  moving  in  all  directions 
at  this  busy  crossing  is  calculated  to  amount  to  about 
120,000  during  tho  five  most  crowded  hours  of  the  day. 
On  fete  and  race  days  the  number  of  vehicles  counted  at 
tho  end  of  tho  Rue  Royale,  on  tho  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
havo  amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand  per  hour. 

Public  Laboratory  at  the  Jardin  pbs  Plants*. — 
Tho  free  laboratory  for  the  use  of  chemical  students, 
which  has  boon  opened  for  two  or  three  jw*  a*  tb* 
J  ordin  dee  Plan  tea,  is  reopened  this  year.  The  experi- 
ments ore  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  MM. 
Chevreul  and  Fremy,  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Tho  laboratory  is  opened  three  times  a 


»  

RoDom's  Shipwreck  Raft. — Sir,— The  Gentleman' > 
Magazine  for  the  year  1822,  vol.  92,  part  1,  p.  354,  con- 
tained an  engraving  of  "Lieut.  Rodger's  raft,  for  pre- 
serving persons  from  shipwreck."  The  sketch  was  pre- 
sented by  tho  Royal  Humane  Society,  having  been  taken 
from  a  model  in  the  possession  of  this  society.  By  the 
description  in  tho  48th  report  of  this  society,  it  appeared 
that  "  it  had  been  tried  at  Sheerness,  alongside  of  His 
Majesty's  ship  Northumberland,  with  20  men,  and  in 
1819  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  alongside  of  His  Majesty  s 
ship  Queen  Charlotte^  with  21  men,  on  both  which  ooca- 
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gions  it  met  with  general  approval."  It  might  bo  con- 
structed on  the  ship's  deck  when  required,  and  hoisted 
or  launched  overboard  according  to  circumstances.  It 
was  an  oblong  raft,  supported  on  each  side  by  an  empty 
butt  capable  of  containing  108  gallons,  equal  to  tho 
weight  of  a  man  weighing  I50lbs.  Ab  in  the  year  1819 
the  inventor  had  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  this  invention,  I  may  inquire  in  your  Journal 
whether  this  apparently  useful  lifeboat  was  perfected, 
and  if  so,  whether  the  invention  was  successful.  To  me, 
as  it  may  bo  to  many  of  vour  readers,  it  is  a  novelty.— 
I  am,  Arc,  Cnit.  Cookb,  Member  of  tho  Society  of  Arte. 
London,  13th  Jan.,  1*8. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Cantor  Lectures.   Dr.  Lctheby,  "On 

of  the 


Mo*  Society  of  Arts,  8. 

Food." 

B.  Geographical,  h|.    Mr.  E.  D.  \o 

Livingstone  Search  Expedition 
Entomological,  T.   Annual  Meet 

Bodat^ienoe  Association  (Jurisprudence  Department),*. 
Adjourned  discussion  on  the  paper,  hy  Mr.  John  West- 
lake,  "  On  Naturalliation  and  Expatriation,  or  a  change 
of  Nationality." 
...Medical  and  Chlrnrgieal,  8L  „  „  „ 

Civil  Eneinccrs,  8.   Col  P.  P.  L.  O'Connell.  R.E.,  "  On 
the  Kclatlon  of  the  Freshwater  Floods  of  Rivers  to  the 
Areas  and  Physical  Features  of  their  Basins." 
..Society  of  Arts,  8.   Dr.  Mann,  "  On  the  Climate  and  Indus- 
trial Prospect*  of  tho  Colony  of  Natal." 
...Boval  Inst.,  3.  Professor  Tyndall, "  On  the  Discoveries  of 
Faraday." 
Royal,  8*. 
Antiquaries,  8|. 
Philosophical  Club,  6. 
..Royal  Inst..  8.  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  "On  Public  School 
Education." 

B.  V  nited  Service  Inst.,  3.   Major-Gencral  M.  W.  Smith, 
m  Cavalry  :  how  far  its  employment  Is  affected  by  recent 
i  of  Precision." 
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Improvement*  in  Anns 


S*T  Royal  Inst..  3. 


"  On  the  Non-Metallic 


Intents. 


From  CommUHontrt  of  Patent*'  Journal,  January  17 
Oaum  or  Paovisioxj 
Animal  hair,  substitute  for— 3707— M.  A.  F. 
Anvils— 17— D.  Foster. 

,  Ac,  sowing -3306— R.  Lclghton  and  T. 
"iocs  — 3681 — A.  V.  Newton. 
)-E.  J.  and  W.  A.  KrUss. 
F.  J.  Blinkhorn. 
J— L.  Chrts»ophe  and  J.  Montlgny. 
Carriage  brakes— 3713— A.  Allan. 
Cartridge  pouches— 34— A.  Albini. 
Casks,  metallic— 16-3 -A.  Dunn  and  A.  Llddell. 
Casks,  Ac,  cleansing— 33- W.  H. 
Churns— 18— M.  A.  Hamilton. 
Clojks— 3S93— L.  Hasluck. 
Coff-e  roasters— 65— B.  J.  Heywood. 
CoaU,       transferring  froi 
Nixon. 

CreeU  or  bobbin-holders— 42— J.  R.  T.  Mulholland. 
Drews  and  Jewellery  fastenings— 21— J.  Cox. 
Engines— 15 — J.  Ramsbottom  and  T.  M.  Pearce. 
Earines  and  hollers— 3709— T.  Messenger. 
Engine*,  carding-3722— W.  and  T.  Mitchell. 
Fabrics,  pll.d-41  -T.  Stokes. 
Fabric*,  Ac  ,  pilntlng-3668-J.  Lightfoot. 
Felt,  Ac,  manufacturing— 3703 — J.  Aschermann. 
Fibrous  materials,  preparing,  Ac.— 3679— H.  Higglns  and  T.  S. 
Whit  worth. 

Fibrous  materials,  spinning— 3719 — J.  II.  Johnson. 
Fibrous  snhstances,  spinning  and  doubling— 9-R.  W. 

P.  Craven. 
Fuel,  artificial— 3706— M.  A.  F.  Monnona. 
Furnaces— 3695— J.  Jowett. 
Furnaces— 10— W.  J.  Fraser. 
Furn*o?»,  A;  — 13 — A.  B^ard. 
Furnaces— 1 1    F.  Chamberlain. 
Furniture,  adjustable  lock — 36—0.  Mudge. 
Gas.  Ac  ,  carl.urettiiig-3675-T.  J.  Ellis. 
Gauges,  pressure,  Ac — 61 — J.  L.  Norton  and  W.  H. 
Hat  protectors— 3671— B.  C.  Jetot,  E.  Hortenslus,  C. 

M.  M  A.  E.  De  Jabrun. 
IlaU,  felt— 3723-J.  G.  Crompton. 
Hats,  manufacturing  rims  of— 3601— H.  A.  BooneTllle. 


Hals,  Ac— 3716-W.  Wilson. 
Hinges— 36^9-W.  E.  Newton. 
Iron— 28-J.  T.  Emmerson  ami  J.  Murgatroyd. 
Iron,  Ac  ,  combining  wrought  and  cast—  5.1-G.  Davie*. 
Jeweller}".  Ac,  fastenings  for-63-G.  E.  Donlsthorpe. 
Knitting  machines-3622-G.  Daries. 
Lamps— 3701—  G.  (ilovcr. 
Lami*— 53-W.  T.  Tongue. 
Lamps,  carriage— 3711— W.  Barnes. 
Leather,  manufacturing— 2538— J.  Bayley  and  T. 
Locomotion— 11— J.  Imray. 
Looms -2326-J.  Hill  and  B.  Shelley. 
Loom s—  3699 — T .  and  J.  Robcrtshaw  and  J, 
Lubricators— 55 — G.  Smith. 
Meat,  storing  and  preserving— 32  —P. 
Motive-power— 3656-C.  Pottinger. 
Motive-power  apparatus— 31 — W.  E.  Newton. 
Needle  cases— 8— H.  Mllward. 

Needles,  Ac  ,  receptacles  for-26-M.  E.  Boy  and  L.  Prevett. 
Paper-making  machinery — 3673— J.  Edge. 
Parafflne,  separating  from  its  solutions-39-E.  B.  Southby. 
Paving,  construction  of— 3713-V.  L.  Daguzan. 
Pistons,  meulli--— 3085— J.  Goodfellow. 
Printing  machines.  Ac— 25 -J.  and  B.  Dcllagan*. 
Rallwav  carriage,  re-raillng  or  repladng-5-tt  .  Strou.lley. 
Railways,  prcventlug  accldenu  on  — 2*-'4— M.  Fiupatrick. 
Road-sweeping  machine*— 3720— A.  M.  Clark. 
Safes— 2— W.  R.  Lake. 
Scaffolding— 23— T.  P.  A.  Key. 

Shins,  iron— 14 -T.  B.  Daft.  

Silk,  Ac.  preparing  floas-3715-C.  O.  Hill. 
Soap,  cutUng-3691— C.  Morflt.^ 
Spinning  machines,  Ac. — 35—  W .  B.  Gray. 
Stays— 20— E.  Ixod. 
Steel  and  Iron — 3537— A.  V.  Newton. 
Steel  and  iron— 3714— II.  Bessemer. 
Steel,  moulds  for  casting— 3677— J.  M.  Bowan. 
Stone,  artificial— 3708-M.  A.  F.  Mennons. 
Stoves— 3717— N.  Smith. 
Taps,  liquid  metre-49— C.  Hutchinson. 
Taps,  self  clo»ing-3687—W.  Fryer. 
Thread-poli&hlng  machines— 3710-G.  McCulloch. 
Umbrellas,  Ac— 57— H.  Smyth. 
Valves,  Ac— 3578  -W.  Jackson  and  J.  Dyer. 
Vessel*,  raising  sunken— 3697— J.  E.  Gowen. 
Wearing  apparel,  fastenings  for— 61— H.  McEvoy. 
Woollen  goods,  frame  and  knitted— 16 — B.  Vctte. 
Yarns,  stearolng-3669-N.  Greenhalgh,  W.  Shaw,  and  J. 
Yams,  Ac. — 6 — W.  and  J.  W.  Wood. 

IsvEirrtosi  with  Comm.*™  SraoincATiox  Filed. 

).  H.  McMullea. 
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Artisans'  Reports  ok  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
blishcrs,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Oovent-garden.  One  volume ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  6d.  in  boards,  or  3b.  6d.  in  cloth. 
The  volume  contains  reports,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  principal  industries 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  French 
working  classes. 

Ordinary  Meetinos. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'clock : — 

February  5. — "On  the  Extension  of  the  Commercial 
Relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  by 
means  of  Collections  of  Manufactures  and  Products, 
arranged  and  distributed  so  as  specially  to  facilitate  the 
Operations  of  Trade."  By.  J.  Fokrss  Watsox,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Reporter  on  tho  Products  of  India  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stato  for  India  in  Council-  On  this  orening 
Fa  Mr  so*  Llotd,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  tho  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  will  preside. 

February  12. — "On  tho  Supply  of  Animal  Food  to 
Britain,  and  the  Means  Proposed  for  Increasing  it."  By 
Wektwohth  Lascelles  Scott,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

February  19—  "Report  on  tho  Art- Workmanship 
Competition,  1868."   

Cantor  Lectures. 

A  course  of  lectures  "  On  Food,"  is  now  being 

delivered  by  Dr.  Letheby,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Chemistry  in  the  College  of  the  London  Hospital, 

and  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Food  Analyst 

for  the  City  of  London,  as  follows  : — 

Monday,  February  3ri>.— Lecture  HI. 
Preservation,  Preparation,  and  Culinary  Treatment  of 
Foods. 

Monday,  February  10. — Lecture  IT. 
Adulterations  of  Food. — Conclusion. 

The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  Eight 
o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture.  Tickets  for  this  purpose  have  been 
forwarded  to  each  member. 


Institutions. 
The  following  Institution  has  been  received 
Into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 
North  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  (Macclesfield). 

Subscriptions. 
The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Musical  Education  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Musical  Education  has 

been  appointed,  consisting  of : — 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  On'mun. 
Lord    Henry  Gordon 


Lennox,  M.P. 
Lord  Gerald  Fitzgerald. 
Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart. 
Sir  John  Ilnrinpton,  Bart. 
Sir  Francis  Sandford. 
R.  K.  Bowley. 


Henry  Cole,  C.B. 
C»pt.  Donnelly,  R.E. 
Herbert  Fisher. 
William  Hawee,  Chair- 
man of  t  he  Council. 
R.  F.  Puttick. 
Samuel  Redgrave. 
Colonel  Scott,  R.E. 


Edgar  A.  Bo  wring,  C.B. 
Harry  Chester. 

With  power  to  arrange  for  a  deputation  to  confer 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government. 


Sweetings  of  tye  ^orieifl. 


Conference  on  Technical  Education. 

The  Conference  met  in  the  Society's  Great 
Room  on  Thursday  morning,  the  23rd  January, 
at  12  o'clock.  William  Ha  was,  Esq.,  F.G.8., 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  persons 
present:-  The  Earl  Granville ;  the  Earl  Russell; 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield ;  Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke, 
Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  J.  D.  H.  Elphinstone,  Bart. ; 
Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Bart. ;  Sir  Walter 
Stirling,  Bart ;  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. ; 
the  Right  Hon.  H.  Austin  Bruce,  M.P. ;  Right 
Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J. 
Goschen,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon.  0.  Pelham 
Villiers,  M.P. ;  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert ;  Mr. 
T.  D.  Acland,  M.P. ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Ayrton,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Bazley,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Charles  Buxton, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  B. 
Samnelson,  M.P. ;  Mr.  J.  Stansfeld,  M.P. ;  Dr. 
Lyon  Play  fair,  C.B.  (Edinburgh  University) ;  Mr. 
Edgar  A.  Bowring,  C.B.  (Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  tho  Exhibition  of  1851) ;  Mr. 
Henry  Cole,  C.B.  (Secretary  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department) ;  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews ;  Mr. 
Antonio  Brady ;  Mr.  Harry  Chester ;  Mr. 
Samuel  Redgravo  ;  Mr.  Seymour  Toulon ; 
Mr.  G.  Fergusson  Wilson,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  Philip 
Wright ;  Judge  Manockjee  Cursetjec ;  Rear 
Admiral  E.  Halsted ;  Rear-Admiral  E.  Om- 
manney,  C.B. ;  Rear-Admiral  A.  P.  Ryder ; 
Major-General  C.  Dickson ;  Lieut.-Col.  F.  Miller, 
R.A.  (Royal  Artillery  Institution,  Woolwich); 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  Strange  ;  Captain  Beaumont,  R.E. 
(Paris  Juror) ;  Captain  Donnelly,  R.E.  (South 
Kensington  Museum) ;  Captain  Gardner ;  the 
Provost  of  Dundee  (William  Hay) ;  the  Mayor 
of  Kendal ;  Mayor  of  Macclesfield  (David  Clarke) ; 
Mayor  of  Sunderland  (E.  T.  Gourley) ;  Mayor  of 
Wakefield  (W.  H.  Lee) ;  Alderman  and  Sheriff 
D.  H.  Stone ;  Alderman  David  Salomons, 
M.P. ;  Alderman  Rhodes  (Wakefield  Chamber 
of    Commerce);    Messrs.     Edward  Webb 
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(Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce),  H. 
W.  Binns  (Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce), 
Henry  Brocklehurst  (Macclesfield  Chamber 
of  Commerce),  Thomas  Browning  (Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce),  Alfred  Field 
(Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce),  Wright 
Mellor  (Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Commerce). 
John  Rothcrham  (Coventry  Chamber  of  Com- 
mcre),  Prof.  Adams  (King's  College,  London), 
Prof.  Anderson  (University  of  Glasgow),  Dr.  F. 
Crace  Calvert,  F.R.S.  (Royal  Institution,  Man- 
chester), Prof.  Goldstuckcr  (University  College, 
London),  Prof.  T.  W.  Goodcvc  (King's  College, 
London,  and  Examiner  for  the  Society  of  Arts), 
Prof.  J.  G.  Greenwood  (Owen's  College,  Man- 
chester), Prof.  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  (King's 
College,  London,  and  Examiner  for  the  Society 
of  Arts),  Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  (Royal  School  of 
Mines),  Prof.  Robert  Kerr  (King's  College,  Lon- 
don), Prof.  Leone  Levi  (King's  College,  London), 
Prof.  Hay ter  Lewis  (University  College,  London), 
Prof.  G.  D.  Liveing  (Cambridge  University),  Prof. 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S.  (University  College, 
London),  Prof.  Rymer  Jones,  F.R.S.  King's 
College,  London),  Rev.  Prof.  H.  Pestonji  (King's 
College,  London),  Rev.  Prof.  Plumptre  (King's 
Collego,  London),  Prof.  W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine 
(Glasgow  University),  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers 
(Oxford  University),  Prof.  Tennant  (King's 
College,  Loudon),  Prof.  John  Wilson  (Edinburgh 
University);  Revs.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  M.A. 
(City  Middle  School),  Jonathan  Bates  (Colchester 
Grammar  School,  and  Examiner  for  the  Society 
of  Arts),  Hon.  Samuel  Best  (Southern  Counties 
Adnlt  Education  Society),  W.  H.  Brookfield, 
(South  Kensington  Museum,  one  of  H.M.  In- 
spectors of  Schools),  Dr.  Carver  (Master  of 
Dulwich  College),  8.  Cheetham  (King's  College, 
London),  B.  Morgan  Cowie  (Professor  of 
Geometry,  Gresham  College,  one  of  H.M.  In- 
spectors of  Schools,  and  Examiner  to  the  Society 
of  Arts),  John  G.  Cromwell  (St.  Mark's  College, 
Chelsea),  Alexander  J.  D.  D'Orsey  (King's 
College,  London),  J.  G.  C.  Fusscll  (one  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Schools),  W.  H.  Grey,  M.A.  (Watt 
Institute  and  School  of  Arts,  Edinburgh),  Dr. 
Irons  (Vicar  of  Brompton),  H.  Jona  (King's 
College,  London),  W.  Jowitt  (City  Middle 
Schools),  G.  P.  Keogh,  M.A.,  W.  C.  Lake 
(School  Commissioner),  Canon  Melville,  Muir- 
head  Mitchell  (one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Schools),  R.  W.  Morris  (Hoddesdon  Institution), 
Canon  Norris,  John  Oakley  (Diocesan  Board  of 
Education),  Bartholomew  Price  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity, and  Examiner  for  the  Society  of  Arts), 
James  Ridgway  (Culham  College,  Oxon),  Arthur 
Rigg  (The  College,  Chester),  T.  Tcigmnoutb 
Shore,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Henry  Solly  (Working 
Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union),  J.  Woolley, 
LL.D.  (Director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Naval 
Architecture,  and  Examiner  for  the  Society  of 


Arts) ;  Drs.  A.  J.  Bernays  (St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital), Francis  Bond  (Hartley  Institution,  South* 
ampton),  E.  Christian  (Ipswich  Working  Men's 
College),  James  Ellis,  Clement  Le  Neve  Foster 
(Miners'  Assoc.,  Cornwall,  Paris  Juror),  Michael 
Foster  (University  College,  London,  Examiner  for 
the  Society  of  Arts),  George  Harley  (University 
College),  Charles  J.  Hare  (University  College), 
M.  Forster  Heddle  (St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity, Scotland),  M.  Henderson,  Robert  Hogg 
(Examiner  for  the  Society  of  Arts),  Stevenson 
Macadam  (Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts), 
Robert  J.  Mann  (Superintendent  of  Education, 
Natal),  Alfred  1>.  Sharman,  Frederick  R.  Smith, 
R.  Angus  Smith  (Manchester),  Thomas  Steven- 
son (Guy's  Hospital),  J.  Storrar  (School  Com- 
missioner), J.  Yeats  (Middle  School,  Peckham)  ; 
Messrs.  W.  C.  Aitkcn  (Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute),  J.  P.  Baker  (Inspector  of  Mines), 
John  Banks  (Hastings  Mechanics'  Institution), 

G.  C.  T.  Bartley  (South  Kensington  Museum), 

H.  A.  Bowler  (South  Kensington  Museum),  J. 
Brycc  (Oriel  College,  Oxford),  James  Caird 
(Inclosure  Commissioner),  G.  W.  Clarke  (N. 
Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture),  Alexander 
Craig  (Glasgow  Institution),  E.  A.  Davidson 
(City  Middle  School),  P.  De  la  Motte  (King's 
College,  London),  George  Griffith  (Secretary, 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science),  J.  W.  Hales  (Christ  College,  Cambridge), 
Thomas  Hall,  B.A.  (City  of  London  School),  T. 

E.  Heller  (Lambeth  Educational  Board),  James 
Hole  (Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
London),  John  Howard  (Islington  Public 
School),  J.  F.  Iselin,  M.A.  (Department  of 
Science  and  Art),  F.  E.  Kitchener  (Rugby 
Evening  Classes  for  Young  Women),  H. 
Latham  (Oxford),  Ben  Lockwood  (Huddersfield), 
William  Marriott  (Huddersfield  Mechanics' 
Institution),  G.  N.  MciizieB  (Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland),  C.  W.  Mcrrifield, 

F.  R.S.  (Royal*  School  of  Naval  Architecture), 
H.  Meyer  (Hanover),  J.  Slaney  Pnkington 
(Worcestershire  Educational  Union),  Thos. 
Paterson  (Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Union),  J.  H.  Pollen  (Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment), Hodgson  Pratt  (Working  Men's  Club 
and  Institute  Union),  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A. 
(Paris  Juror),  George  Robertson  (President  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts),  J.  C. 
Robinson  (Science  and  Art  Department,  Paris 
Juror),  John  Robinson  (Owen's  College,  Man- 
chester), W.  Rossiter  (South  London  Working 
Men's  College),  Charles  S.  Roundell  (Merton 
College,  Oxford),  J.  Russell  (Trinity  College, 
Cambridge),  H.  H.  Sales  (West  Riding 
Educational  Board),  R.  F.  Sketchley  (South 
Kensington  Museum),  R.  P.  Spiers  (Archi- 
tectural Association,  London),  F.  Talbot 
(South  Staffordshire  Educational  Association), 
Georgo  Wallis  (Science  and  Art  D-oartment, 
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(Paris  Juror)  James  Young  (of  Bathgate, 
Leeds),  W.  H.  Ablett,  Kenneth  Austin, 
Charles  M.  Barker,  T.  Horlock  Bastard,  John 
Bennett,  Samuel  R.  Bennett,  T.  T.  Bernard, 
William  Butly,  William  Brookes,  Hyde  Clarke, 
H.  B.  Clifton,  Lloyd  Clowes  (Paris  Juror),  R. 
Coningsby,  Thomas  Connolly,  W.  Corbett, 
Thomas  Danby,  F.  A.  Day,  W.  J.  Day,  T. 
Despoiutes,  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  J.  Pass- 
more  Edwards,  George  Foggo,  John  Fretwell, 
jnn.,  W.  Gilbcrtson,  James  Glnisher.  F.R.S., 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Henry  Gore,  Edward 
Hall,  F.S.A.,  J.  Hamer,  Charles  Hart,  T.  H. 
Hartley,  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  Alexander 
Haylin,  Julian  Hill,  Paul  R.  Hodge,  O.E.,  G. 
N.  Hooper  (Paris  Juror),  W.  H.  James,  John 
Jenkins,  M.A.,  Edmund  Johnson,  John  Jones, 
H.  L.  Keeling,  G.  J.  Knight,  J.  G.  Liddiard, 
Benjamin  Lncraft,  James  Macdonell,  Robert 
Mallet,  C.E.  (Paris  Juror), W.  D.  Michell, Thomas 
Muir,  F.  A.  Myers,  W.  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  A. 
Nicholle,  Ernest  Noel  (Paris  Juror),  W.  O'Brien, 
C.E.,  B.  H.  Paul,  J.  Payne,  Thomas  Peard, 
J.  Arthur  Phillips  (Examiner  for  the  Societv), 
William  Pitman,  H.  D.  PlimaolJ,  Wyndhara'S. 
Portal  (Paris  Juror),  0.  S.  Ratcliff,  J.  Rebmann, 
F.  W.  Rogers,  J.  Scott  Russell,  F.R.S.,  (Paris 
Juror),  Tielawny  Saunders,  C.  L.  Shadwcll, 
Edward  Spender,  Henry  Staines,  Robert  Stothard, 
J.  Sutherland,  C.  J.  Thickc,  H.  C.  Thompson, 
W.  Cawthornc  Unwin,  Cornelius  Varley,  Henry 
Vaughan,  Henry  Ward,  J.  B.  Ward,  J.  Webber, 
Charles  White,  Henry  Whitfeld,  Charles  Woollo- 
ton  (Paris  Juror),  G.  T.  Wright,  and  Thomas 
Wright. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  (Lord  President  of 
the  Council)  forwarded,  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
ference, proof  copies  of  a  translation  of  the 
Report  of  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  French 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
Technical  Education. 

The  Chaikmax— My  Lords  and  Gentlemen—  I  feelthit 
Borne  apology  is  duo  from  me  for  taking  tbo  chair  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  in  the  prcsonco  of  so  many  who 
are  much  better  able,  both  from  their  position  and  tho 
information  they  possess  upon  this  subject,  to  fill  that 
office.  Still,  as  Chairman  of  tho  Council  of  tho 
Society  that  has  thought  it  right  to  summon  this  Con- 
ference, it  becomes  my  duty  to  preside  over  it.  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  any  statement  of  my  own  opinions, 
but  will  now  merely  introduce  the  subject  for  this  day's 
discussion  by  reading  tho  programme  which  the  Society 
has  issued,  and  giving  you  a  general  idea  of  the  resolu- 
tions it  is  intended  should  be  proposed.  The  programme 
to  be  submitted  to  your  consideration  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Council  propose  the  following  programme  of  the  topics  for 
disenssion  at  the  meeting.  A*  the  Council  have  reason  to  expect 
that  the  Conference  will  he  numerously  attended,  and  It  U  only  to 
•It  for  two  days,  It  is  thought  desirable  that  it  should  deal  rather 
iriih  general  principles  than  with  details,  and  tliat  the  latter  should 
U-  taken  up  more  deliberately  by  the  commltuse  which  It  Is  proposed 


1.  The  necessity  for  improved  national  education  for  the  working 
(generally. 

(a.)  Improved  primary  education,  and  the  measure*  necessary 

for  securing  the  same. 
(*.)  Additional  facilities  In  primary  schools  for  offmiintr  the 

elder  children  the  means  U  leurnir.i,'  the  elements  of  scien- 


2.  The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  technical  and 
industrial  education  in  relation  to  «clence  and  art,  In  which  pupil* 
after  leaving  the  primary  school*  mav  obtain  Instruction  suited  to 
the  special  industries  with  which  they  may  be  connected,  as  work- 
men, foremen,  or  managers. 

3.  TIip  lK-*t  measures  for  securing  the  foregoing  object. 

4.  How  far  technical  education  can  be  promoted  hy  tho  aid  of 
existing  educational  endowments. 

6.  To  request  the  Council  to  appoint  a  standing  committee  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  others,  to  take  whatever  steps 
may  be  required  to  advance  the  cbj.-ct*  approve*!  by  the  Conference, 
and  to  send  deputations  to  the  Government,  to  support  such  applica- 
tions as  inay  seem  desirable. 

I  will  now  rend  to  you  the  resolutions  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  submit  to  you  :— 

1.  That  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  technical  education 
adequate  to  the  requirements  nf  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  tho  three  following  educational  reforms 
should  be  effected  :  —  1st.  In  the  universities,  grammar  schools,  and 
other  educational  institutions  fur  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society,  instruction  In  sc  etiec  a-  d  art  should  be  placed  on  the  tamv 
favourable  footing  as  other  studies  ;  2nd.  Efficient  means  of  primary 
and  secondary  Instruction  »!mul,|  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
working  classes  everywhere,  ami  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  study  «f  the  element*  of  science  nnd  art  In  the  upper  classes  of 
all  primary  m-IiooIs  which  receive  aid  from  Government ;  and  3rd. 
J*l»H-la|  institution*  for  technical  instmction,  adapted  to  tho  wants  of 
the  various  el.ivvi  s  of  s.x'U-ty,  and  to  the  industries  of  the  country 
should  1*  established  and  maintained  In  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom. 

2.  That  in  -m  !i  measure*  ax  may      desirable  for  the  general  pro 
vision  of  the  means  of  efficient  primiry  and  secondary  education,  it 
would  be  ri«ht  to  consolidate  and  improve,  rather  Uian  overthrow, 
whnt  ha*  already  been  done,  but  that  the  voluntary  principle  requires 
to  be  supplemented  by  b>cnl  rates  for  education. 

3.  That  while  thU  Conference  acknowledges  the  benefits  which 
have  ensued  from  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts,  It  Is 
of  opinion  that  the  Legislature  ought  now  to  provide  that  all  children 
ltetwccn  certain  ages,  employed  in  remunerative  labour  of  a  certain 
character,  should  receive  education  during  at  least  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  hours  in  each  year,  security  being  taken  that  the  education  be 
conducted  In  efficient  schools. 

4.  That  tho  Council  of  this  Society  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
standing  committee  to  take  such  steps  as  may  give  effect  to  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  to  support  alt  such  well -advised  schemes  for 
technical  education  as  may  be  brought  before  it,  to  send  such  depu- 
tations to  the  Government  as  may  scorn  expedient,  and  to  re-assemble 
this  Conference  when  desirable. 

The  first  resolution  will  be  proposed  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair,  and  will  be  seconded  by  E  irl  Russell. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playf.uk,  C.B.,  F.R.S.— Since  I  entered,  I 
have  been  very  unexpectedly  culled  upon  to  move  the  first 
resolution,  which  brings  forward  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  Conference  will  bo  asked  to  give  an  opinion. 
The  first  part  of  this  general  resolution  asks  us  to  affirm 
that  the  universities,  grammar  schools,  and  other  public 
educational  institutions  of  tho  country,  should  accept  aa 
part  of  their  scheme  instruction  in  science  and  art  upon 
as  favourable  terms  as  they  accept  other  schemes  of 
instruction,  which  at  present  do  not  include  these.  Per- 
haps all  of  us  are  familinr  with  the  report  of  the  Public 
Schools  Commission.  That  report  tells  us  that  only 
one-third  of  all  the  boys  of  the  great  public  schools  go  to 
our  Universities— that  therefore  two- thirds  pass  directly 
from  tho  Bchools  to  enter  into  tho  various  pursuits  of 
lifo— and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  if  the  school  becomes 
the  only  university  for  such  a  large  proportion  as  two- 
thirds,  and  for  a  much  greater  proportion  in  proprietary 
schools,  the  education  given  in  those  schools  should  be  of 
a  character  to  fit  them  for  tho  life  that  they  are  about  to 
enter.  Now,  in  this  country,  wo  know  that  is  not  the 
case.  None  of  us  here,  I  am  suro,  would  wish  to  depre- 
ciate any  branch  of  learning ;  none  of  us  would  wish  to 
see  intellocturtl  culture  reduced ;  but  all  of  us  would 
desire  to  see  tho  public  schools  of  the  country  made 
much  more  catholic  in  their  character,  and  more  fitted 
for  the  purposes  of  life.  There  are  two  systems,  wo  may 
say,  of  education.  One  iB  tho  natural  system,  which 
prepares  a  man  for  his  future  pursuits  in  life ;  tho  other 
is  an  artificial  Bystcm,  which  trains  his  mind  by  pro- 
cesses of  education  which  are  not  adapted  to,  and  which 
are  rarely  used  in,  his  future  life,  but  which  are  supposed 
to  strengthen  the  intellectual  faculties.  I  will  my 
nothing  whatever  in  depreciation  of  classical  education. 
I  believo  that  chiasical  education  is  an  excellent  training 
of  the  mind  in  certain  directions,  but  not  in  all ;  and  I 
think  all  now  admit  that  science  has  reached  so  high  a 
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stage  that  it  may  bo  used  as  a  means  of  high  mental 
cultivation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a  class  of  know- 
ledge which  may  bo  made  practically  useful  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  so  may  be  wisely  introduced  into  tho 
great  schools  of  the  country.  That  is  what  we  are  askod 
to  affirm.  But  we  tiro  asked  also  to  affirm  that  it  is  to 
be  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. At  the  present  moment  some  schools  have  made 
great  stops  in  admitting  science  on  about  equal  terms 
with  dancing,  that  is  to  say,  they  give  ono  or  two  hours 
a  week  to  it.  Or  they  may  even  admit  it  on  equal  terms 
with  French,  which  is  very  rarely  tho  case,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally made  entirely  subordinate,  and  whore  classics  are 
made  the  subjects  of  high  honours  and  scholarships  or 
exhibitions  in  the  schools,  science  receives  no  distinctions. 
The  universities  arc  ports  into  which  tho  ships  come  from 
the  schools,  and  the  ports  must  be  adapted  to  tho  character 
of  the  ships  which  they  are  to  receive.  Now,  if  our 
scholars  go  up  from  our  public  schools  without  any  scien- 
tific knowledge,  or  any  knowledge  of  art,  tho  universities 
must  suit  themselves  to  the  scholars  who  are  sent  up  to 
them ;  and  wo  know  now  that  there  is  no  encouragement, 
or  very  little,  given  in  our  universities  to  scientific  edu- 
cation ;  in  Oxford,  notwithstanding  the  new  improve- 
ments, they  have  only  twelve  professors  of  science  as  com- 
pared, if  I  recollect  the  number  rightly,  with  42  profes- 
sors in  Berlin.  I  contend,  further,  that  experience  shows 
that  our  great  universities  are  not  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  time,  because  one-third  (I  speak  from  the  Oxford 
reports  themselves)  of  all  the  1,700  students  attending 
the  Oxford  University  have  to  be  paid  in  money  for 
their  attendance ;  that  is  to  say,  have  to  receive  scholar- 
ships, of  the  average  of  £80  a  year,  to  induce  them  to  go 
to  the  education  which  they  do  not  find  fitted  for  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  In  the  other  universities,  such 
as  the  poor  Scotch  universities,  tho  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  instance,  where  there  aro  scarcely  any 
endowments,  wo  have  1,600  students  compared  with 
the  1,700  in  Oxford ;  but  wo  rcccivo  them  becauso  tho 
education  is  of  a  moro  largo  and  catholic  character, 
and  more  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age ;  becauso  tbeso 
institutions  aro  woven  into  tho  national  life  of  tho 
country.  Students  come  to  us  without  large  induce- 
ments. Wo  therefore  request  that  all  these  assistances— 
the  mighty  assistances  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  in 
Universities — should  bo  given  for  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge equally.  By  all  means  let  them  be  given  for  high 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  for  all  kinds  of  culture ; 
but  let  them  not  be  confined  to  ono  kind  of  culture  alone. 
Let  us  ask  that  those  subjects,  which  are  so  essential  to 
tho  progress  of  industry,  and  tho  progress  of  the  kingdom, 
should  be  put  on  the  same  footing.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  those  of  us  who  wish  to  see  education  greatly 
enlarged  in  its  character  had  greater  hopes  than  now. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  admirable  volumo  of  "  Essays  on 
a  Liberal  Education,"  recently  published — written  by  tho 
masters  of  our  groat  public  schools — and  wo  sec  how 
much  tho  schools  aro  endeavouring  to  reform  them- 
selves from  within.  Let  us  give  them  all  encourage- 
ment, and  show  them  that  wo  appreciate  their  efforts. 
Wo  do  not  want  to  see  ono  atom  of  their  culture  lessened, 
but  we  believe  that  by  introducing  scientific  subjects 
we  shall  fit  men  better  for  their  after-pursuits,  and 
that  their  faculties  will  bo  improved.  At  Rugby,  they 
havo  recently  introduced  science  into  education.  Not 
ono  master  in  llugby  would  now  wish,  I  believe,  to  go 
back  to  the  old  system  ;  for  they  find  that  in  enlarging 
the  Bcheme  of  education,  tho  standard  of  knowledge  is 
rather  raised  than  limited.  Let  us  look  at  Cheltenham, 
an  admirable  example,  which  gives  a  general  basis  of 
education,  and  then  bifurcates  into  two  divisions,  ono  a 
division  giving  scientific  culture,  the  other  a  division 
giving  high  classical  culture,  the  demand  being  nearly 
equal,  because  both  divisions  are  nearly  equally  handi- 
capped, tho  former  by  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  tho  latter  by  the  Universities.  Let  us,  there- 
at go  to  tho  schools  and  say,  we  acknowledge  their 


past  efforts,  and  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  their  culture, 
but  let  science  be  placed  on  equal  terms  with  other 
brunches  of  education.  The  next  point  we  arc  askod  to 
affirm  is  a  very  important  one — that  "  efficient  means 
of  primary  instruction  should  bo  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  working  classes  everywhere,  and  that 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  science  and  art  in  the  upper  classes  of  all 
primary  schools  which  receive  aid  from  Government." 
This  is  so  much  connected  with  resolutions  that  follow, 
that  a  single  word  on  it  will  be  sufficient.  I  will  simply 
draw  attention  to  tho  latter  part  of  it.  Wo  are  about 
to  establish  technical  schools.  These  technical  schools 
will  not  bo  fed  unless  we  spread  a  taste  for  science  and 
art.  Wo  havo  got  some  of  them  at  present.  There  is 
an  admirable  technical  school  in  Jermyn-street,  tho 
School  of  Mines,  but  the  number  of  its  matriculated 
students  is  very  small ;  not  from  any  want  of  efficiency 
in  the  conductors— the  professors  are  of  tho  highest 
position,  and  its  education  is  excellent ;  but  the  largo 
field  of  mining  industry  cannot  supply  twenty  men  (I 
think  I  am  above  the  mark)  capable  of  receiving  tho 
systematic  instruction  which  is  there  given.  Wo  want, 
before  we  found  those  technical  schools,  to  create 
tho  taste,  and  then  our  technical  schools  will  be 
well  filled.  Lot  us  once  introduce  the  elements 
of  science  and  art  into  tho  primary  schools  of 
the  Government,  and  we  shall  soon  change  alto- 
gether the  character  of  tho  secondary  education  of 
working  men.  Tho  last  part  of  tho  general  resolution 
is  that  special  institutions  for  technical  instruction  should 
bo  established  and  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
various  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom — special  in- 
stitutions adapted  to  the  wants  of  tho  various  classes  of 
.  society,  and  to  the  industries  of  the  country.  There  is 
.  already  a  largo  movement  going  on  for  developing  the 
institutions  which  we  already  possess,  and  no  doubt 
'  many  of  them  will  soon  be  much*  better  adapted  for  the 

itromotion  of  technical  education.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
etter  which  I  received  this  morning  from  tho  Treasury, 
stating  that  the  Treasury  has  agreed  to  recommend  Par- 
liament to  give  a  vote  of  £200  a  year  to  meet  £200 
given  by  a  private  individual,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
professorship  of  engineering  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. This  is  a  very  important  movement.  I  hope  that 
soon  wo  will  have  a  professorship  of  engineering,  through 
the  enlightened  intelligence  of  the  manufacturers  of  Man- 
chester, connected  with  Owen's  College ;  just  as  Sir  David 
Baxter  has  offered  £5,000  to  Edinburgh  to  found  such  a 
professorship  if  tho  government  meet  it  with  a  vote  of 
£200  a  year,  which,  as  I  have  said,  they  aro  willing  to 
recommend  to  Parliament.  We  shall  soon  see,  then,  our 
institutions  having  these  practical  professorships ;  and  all 
this  is  very  gratifying,  but  it  does  not  meet  some  of  the 
important  wants.  We  want  special  technical  institutions, 
fitted  for  different  kinds  of  industry  in  our  great  indus- 
trial centres ;  not  fitted  for  one  class  of  our  community 
alone,  but  for  all  classes — one  kind  of  schools  adapted  for 
workmen,  another  kind  of  schools  suited  for  foremen  and 
managers  and  sons  of  manufacturers.  Unless  all  these 
different  kinds  of  schools,  suited  to  various  classes  and 
to  various  industries,  are  established,  wo  shall  not  have 
reached  what  is  tho  want  of  tho  country.  Let  us  recol- 
loct  what  is  the  case  with  regard  to  France.  With- 
out spooking  of  subordinate  schools,  there  are  four 
Eeole*  dea  Arti-ef-Mctim  at  Paris,  Aix,  Angers,  and 
Chalons,  from  which  every  year  four  hundred  men,  with 
the  highest  education  as  engineers  and  chemists,  aro 
poured  into  the  industries  of  France,  one  hundred  from 
each  school ;  they  are  trained  in  the  most  admirable  way, 
in  the  highest  applied  science — trained  also  to  use  tools  and 
to  work  in  workshops ;  and  we  cannot  be  Burpitiscd  that 
under  such  circumstances  French  industry  is  advancing 
in  the  way  we  have  recentlv  observed.  Wo,  want  a 
certain  number  of  these  schools  in  our  great  industrial 
centres;  one  in  Cornwall,  one  in  Manchester/,  ono  in 
one  lin  JGlasgow,  and  in  various  othei  places. 
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We  want  schools  corresponding  to  these  great  schools  of 
Franco,  adapted  to  the  industries  of  each  particular  dis- 
trict. We  therefore  ask  for  a  general  expression  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  this  resolution.  I  beg  to  conclude 
by  moving  the  first  resolution. 

Earl  Russell  said— I  rise  to  second  the  resolution 
that  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  I  am 
happy  to  second  him  because  I  felt  sure — an  expectation 
that  has  boon  fully  justified — that  he  was  bo  competent 
to  the  whole  subject  that  he  would  be  ablo  to  open  the 
discussion  in  a  manner  that  would  carry  conviction  to 
the  meeting.    We  are  happily  in  a  situation  somowhat 
more  encouraging  than  we  have  been  in  for  many  years 
in  reference  to  this  question,  and,  to  uso  a  phrase  cm- 
ployed  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  "  the  straw  moves."    It  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  complimentary  to  our  universities  and 
grammar  schools  to  compare  them  to  n  rat  hunt,  still, 
the  illustration  is  an  apt  one.    With  regard  to  the  first 
part  of  the  resolution,  referring  to  our  universities  and 
great  schools,  1  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Harrow 
school,  one  of  our  great  educational  institutions,  has  left 
off  the  habit  of  insisting  upon  all  the  boys  writing  longs 
and  short*  in  Latin  verse,  and  has  introduced  the  teach- 
ing of  physical  science.    I  am  sorry  to  say  they  have 
not  yet  made  those  lessons  in  physical  science  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  school.    There  is  no  necessity 
for  boys  to  learn  it,  although  they  may  get  prizes  for  it. 
Still,  it  is  a  beginning,  and  wo  may  hope  that  they  will 
proceed  to  further  endeavours  in  that  direction.  We 
must,  however,  bo  cautious  in  matters  of  this  nature.  I 
remember  learning  a  lesson  of  caution  in  looking  over 
the  private  library  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  Florence, 
where  I  was  shown  an  essay  that  was  written  originally 
by  Copernicus,  and  which  had  been  revised  and  trans- 
lated by  Galileo,  but  Galileo,  though  he  was  afterwards 
tortured  and  imprisoned  for  venturing  to  speak  the  truth 
regarding  the  motion  of  the  earth,  yet  was  then  ex- 
cessively cautious  and  was  very  much  afraid  that  the 
Tory  plain  way  in  which  Copernicus  had  stated  his  doc- 
trine;— that,  in  fact,  it  was  the  earth  that  was  moving — 
might  offend  the  very  strong  asserters  of  the  contrary 
view,  and  he  erased  many  passages  in  tho  printed  volume 
of  Copernicus,  in  order  that  he  might  not  offend  people 
too  much  by  stating  to  them  the  truth,  which  they  were 
hardly  able  to  bear — a  truth  in  physical  science  that  wo 
now  take  as  a  mere  commonplace.    So,  likewise,  in  our 
great  schools  and  universities,  we  must  proceed  very 
cautiously  in  proposing  the  introduction  of  these  new 
subjects  of  education.    I  am  happy  to  say,  however, 
that  not  only  in  a  public  school,  but  in  tho  University  of 
Oxford,  they  are  making  exertions  in  this  direction. 
There  are  now  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
country  who  are  professors  of  science  in  that  University, 
and  although  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  very  sufficient  staff  but 
hardly  any  soldiers,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  University 
will  before  long — especially  if  Parliamentshould  give  some 
impetus— adopt  some  system  of  teaching  physical  science, 
and  also  throw  open  to  those  who  earn  distinction  in 
those  studies  some  of  the  rewards  at  its  disposal.  The 
fact  now  is  that  although  these  sciences  are  taught,  and 
there  are  men  liko  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  to  teach  che- 
mistry, and  there  has  been  lately  appointed  a  very  able 
man  (as  I  have  been  told),  Mr.  Clifton,  to  teach  experi- 
mental science,  yot  tho  young  men  who  study  these  sub- 
jects gain  no  rewards  from  tho  university,  these  being  all 
given  for  classical  or  mathematical  knowledge.    I  have 
been  told  that  at  an  institution  in  Liverpool,  where  some 
axe  chosen  as  being  of  very  quick  intelligence,  and  sent 
to  the   University  of  Oxford,  immediately  tbey  are 
destined  to  that  university  their  studies  are  turned  away 
from  all  matters  of  physical  science,  of  commerce,  and  of 
manufacture,  and  they  are  obliged  to  attend  solely  to 
classics  as  the  only  mode  by  which  they  can  obtain 
university  rewards.  You  will  permit  me  to  say,  perhaps, 
although  it  is  not  in  this  resolution,  that  I  look  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  being  here- 
of which  the 


may  be  proud,  and  where  persons  may  receive  the 
education  that  befits  tho  most  instructed  and  th 
most  enlightened  citizens  of  our  free  and  glorioa 
country.  For  that  purpose  I  should  say  that  men 
ought  to  bo  instructed  in  the  history  and  the  laws 
of  their  own  country.  It  is  well,  indeed,  that  they 
Bhould  be  acquainted  with  the  historv  of  Thueydidea 
and  Xenophon,  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  but  also  with  the 
works  of  Clarendon  and  Hume,  Hallam  and  Macaulay; 
that  they  ought  to  know  something  of  what  has  boon 
the  history  of  their  own  country  ;  what  th«*ir  ancestors 
have  done  for  the  freedom  and  greatness  of  tho  country ; 
and  not  be  contented  with  tho  laurels  which  were  gained 
by  Pericles  or  by  Cajsar.  I  remember,  and  those  who 
belong  to  the  Social  Science  Association  will  probably 
recollect,  a  very  powerful  address  of  Lord  Brougham,  in 
which  was  a  confutation  of  that  line  of  Pope — "  A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  Lord  Brougham 
showed  how  much  better  it  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
have  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread  ;  that  a  little  learning 
was  very  much  better  than  no  learning  at  all,  that  some 
knowlodge  was  hotter  than  ignorance,  and  that  every  one 
ought  at  least  to  endeavour  to  attain  some  knowledge. 
Now,  there  will  always  be  many  at  our  pnblic  schools 
and  universities  likely  to  inherit  large  fortunes  and  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  ease  and  competence,  and  who  are  not 
likely  to  study  very  hard,  but  at  all  events  it  is  dcsirablo 
they  should  have  some  competent  knowledge  on  various 
subjects,  not  only  classics,  but  physical  science,  and  the 
laws  and  history  of  their  country,  so  that  they  may  bo 
useful  members  of  society,  although  they  may  not  bo 
profound  in  any  branch  of  learning,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment of  science.    I  come  next  to  tho  question  (a  very 

fvat  question,  upon  which  you  will  by-and-byo,  as 
trust,  hear  Mr.  Bruce  and  others),  that  efficient  means 
of  primary  instruction  should  be  brought  within  the 
roach  of  the  working  classes  everywhere.  Now,  I  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  some  time  ago  to  open  this  subject  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  without  proposing  any  plan,  for  I 
steadily  and  resolutely  determined  that  I  would  propose 
no  plan,  because  definite  plans  must  be  suggested  at  such 
meetings  as  this,  and  afterwards  matured  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  proposed  certain  resolutions,  and  I  had 
written  as  one  of  them  that  every  child  has  a  right  to 
education.  An  early  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  a  fit  reso- 
lution to  be  proposed  to  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
because  for  every  right  that  is  violated  there  ought  to 
be  a  remedy,  and  cvory  right  should  be  enforced,  and 
no  child  at  present  has  the  means  of  enforcing  his 
right  to  education ;  but  I  put  in  sn  epithet,  "  moral," 
that  every  child  has  a  "  moral  right,"  and  then  all 
my  friends  agreed  to  tho  resolution.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  unanswerable  proposition.  I  believe  that 
every  child  has  a  moral  right  to  education,  and  that  you 
are  doing  a  positivo  wrong  to  a  child,  who  is  to  bo  a 
member  of  this  great  community,  when  you  say,  M  You 
shall  know  nothing  of  the  common  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  ;  you  shall  have  no  instruction  in  morals  or  in 
religion ;  you  shall  bo  brought  up  utterly  without  any 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  Christ,  and 
that  there  are  branches  of  secular  learning  that 
shall  be  of  use  to  you  in  after  life ;  and  you  must 
be  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  brought  up  without 
any  knowledge  whatever."  I  say  this  is  such  an  injustice 
to  the  children  of  the  country,  that  it  ought  not  to  exist 
any  longer ;  therefore  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  my 
friend,  whom  I  seo  is  present,  Mr.  Bazley,  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  induce  his  friends  at  Manchester  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  compulsory  education ;  and  I  only 
wish  that  we  could  be  quite  certain  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  would  be  equally  liberal.  I  am  quite 
sure,  at  all  events,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Bruce  will  not 
shrink  from  tho  task  of  bringing  forward  a  measuro 
which,  while  founded  on  right  principles,  shall  bo,  at  tho 
same  time,  such  as  to  have  a  chanco  of  success ;  because, 
as  I  said,  we  must  not  bo  bolder  than  Galileo,  and  wo 
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must  endeavour,  at  the  same  time,  that  wo  establish  right 
principles,  to  look  likewiso  to  success.  It  was  a  saying 
of  John  Milton's,  that  this  country  ought  to  have  the 
precedenco  in  teaching  nations  how  to  live  ;  but  this 
is  an  object  we  have  not  yet  attained  with  regard  to 
education ;  because,  if  we"  look  to  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many, if  wo  look  to  Franco,  or  if  wo  look  across  the 
Atlantic,  to  tho  United  States  or  to  Canada,  we  find  in 
all  those  countries  that  education  is  more  attainable  by 
tho  community  generally,  by  the  children  of  tho  poor  as 
well  as  the  children  of  the  rich,  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
I  hope,  however,  that  this  lagging  behind,  this  following 
at  a  very  great  distance  other  nations  of  tho  world,  will 
be  not  much  longer  a  cause  of  humiliation  to  this  country, 
that  wo  shall  be  at  least  tho  equal  of  other  nations  ;  that 
we  shall  study  their  methods ;  that  ever)  thing  that  is  good 
in  them  wo  shall  be  able  to  secure,  and  if  thcro  are  defects 
and  faults,  that  wo  shall  be  able  to  avoid  them.  At  tho 
same  time  I  cannot  but  see  that  between  the  questions  of 
voluntary  effort,  and  payment,  either  by  local  rates  or 
out  of  the  taxes,  of  large  sums  for  education,  there  will 
be  considerable  difficult}'.  There  is  a  system  that  was 
established — which  I  had  a  part  in  establishing — of  aid 
by  tho  State  for  voluntary  efforts ;  and  there  is  a  system 
now  proposed,  of  rates,  which  is  established  in  other 
countries.  Both  of  these,  I  think,  ought  to  bo  employed ; 
but  tho  dovetailing  these  two  systems— the  putting  them 
together,  and  making  them  both  act,  is  a  matter  that  re- 
quires the  highest  legislative  abilities  ;  and  I  only  trust 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Bruce  may  bo  successful  in  the 
efforts  that  he  may  make  in  that  direction.  I  am  glad,  I 
must  say,  that  I  have  not  to  undertake  tho  task  myself  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  might  some  years  ago  have 
taken  for  my  motto,  what  my  friend  Mr.  Motley  quotes 
in  the  frontispiece  of  his  interesting  volume,  "  Lue'or  et 
tmergo."  I  have  struggled  for  a  long  timo  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  I  have  "  emerged"  from  there,  and  I  shall 
not  have  to  take  my  part  in  the  buffeting  of  the  waves 
and  the  roaring  of  the  winds,  which,  no  doubt,  will  soon 
shako  tho  walls  of  Parliament.  We  lately,  I  think 
very  properly,  in  tho  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
supported  the  government  in  a  grant  for  the  expedition 
to  Abyssinia ;  it  is  an  additional  tax  on  the  country.  I 
trust  it  will  be  a  very  temporary  one,  and  when  it  is 
over  I  do  think  wo  might  afford  for  education  somo  of 
that  treasure  that  we  have  been  so  willing  to  givo  for  tho 
sake  of  the  Abyssinian  captives,  not  at  all  failing  in  our 
duty  with  respect  to  tho  captives  in  Abyssinia,  but  at  tho 
samo  time  doing  our  duty  to  the  captives — the  poor 
children  who  are  confined  in  the  prisons  of  ignorance  in 
this  country.  The  last  part  of  tho  resolution  is  one  with 
which  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  is  so  peculiarly  qualified  to 
deal,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  enlarge  upon  it.  1  have  read 
with  great  interest,  and  at  the  same  timo  with  somo  pain 
and  shame,  the  report  of  Mr.  Samuebjon  upon  what  has 
taken  place  on  the  Continent,  and  also  what  has  taken 
place  in  somo  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  with  regard 
to  some  branches  of  industry,  in  which  wo  seemed  to  have 
a  great  superiority.  I  cannot  expect  that  we  can  do 
anything  better  than  establish  schools  for  technical 
and  scientific  instruction.  I  think  those  are  wanting  ; 
and  I  believe,  with  regard  to  the  rest,  that  the  good  sense 
«f  the  people  of  this  country,  when  they  are  informed  of 
what  has  been  dono  in  foreign  countries,  and  when  they 
see  the  foreign  work  that  is  brought  into  competition 
with  the  very  best  work  that  can  bo  produced  in  this 
country,  I  believe  that  their  good  sense  will  teach  them 
not  to  ask  for  such  exorbitant  wages  as  may  throw  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  trade,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
skill  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  anything  that 
can  be  brought  from  any  part  of  the  world.  But  wo  do 
require,  above  all,  education.  Education  is  the  great 
subject  of  this  day.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  too  many 
minds  cannot  bo  exerted ;  it  is  a  subject  which  requires 
tho  highest  faculties,  and  at  the  same  time  requires  tho 
general  concurrence  of  the  nation,  and  I  hope  that  both 
the  highest  faculties  of  tho  best  instructed  men  and  the 


general  common  sense  of  the  nation  will  be  given  to 
this  groat  effort.  I  second  tho  resolution  with  much 
pleasure 

Mr.  Georob  Griffith,  of  Harrow,  wished  to  correct 
one  statement  of  the  noble  lord.  He  was  happy  to  say 
that  since  hist  Easter  natural  philosophy  had  been  made 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum  at  Harrow,  and  it  now 
had  considerable  weight  in  the  school  examinations. 

Mr.  Dixon,  M.P. — I  am  happy  to  bo  allowed  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  which  has  been  so  ably  moved  and 
seconded,  and  in  doing  so  I  will  address  my  remarks 
mainly  to  what  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  Government 
with  reference  to  technical  education  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts.  But  before  doing  that  I  should  like  to  bo 
allowed  to  congratulate  Mr.  Bazley  and  those  who  share 
his  views  throughout  the  country — a  number  of  persons 
much  larger  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing— upon  the  words  that  have  fallen  from  Lord 
Russell  to-day.  If  I  understood  his  lordship  aright,  he 
stated  that  ho  would  bo  glad  if  Parliament  saw  its  way 
to  enact  compulsory  laws  with  reference  to  primary  edu- 
cation. These  remarks,  following  others  of  a  similar 
tendency  from  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Forster  in  Manchester, 
I  think  mark  important  steps  in  our  educational  pro- 
gress. With  reference  to  technical  education,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
in  their  meeting  two  months  ago,  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  tho  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  few  days 
ago,  both  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  Government 
being  called  upon  to  provide  schools  for  technical  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  the  point  to  which  I 
am  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  this  meeting  to-day 
is  that  it  would  be  extremely  advisable  that  in  doing  so 
Government  should  undcrtako  to  initiate  or  to  control 
the  establishment  of  these  schools,  and  not  simplv  to 
follow  any  movement  that  may  be  made  with  that  object 
in  tho  various  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  policy  of  tho  Government  merely 
to  supplement  what  is  done  for  education,  and  with 
reference  to  technical  education  this  plan  is  now  being 
adopted.  The  minutes  of  Council  which  have  lately 
been  issued  indicate  a  continuance  of  this  policy,  that 
is,  that  where  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  choose  to 
originate  or  to  maintain  schools,  there  and  there  only 
Government  will  come  in  to  aid  them.  Now,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  it  would  be  wiso  if  Government  were 
to  take  a  larger  and  a  bolder  policy,  and  were  to  say, 
"  Wo  are  quite  convinced  that  theso  schools  are  required 
in  all  the  great  centres  of  industry.  Thcro  is  no  differ- 
once  of  opinion  amongst  educated  people  upon  that 
point,  and  therefore  wo  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  see 
that  these  schools  shall  be  established,  and  wo  will  not 
wait  until  that  conviction  has  assumed  the  form  of 
large  subscriptions  in  the  various  localities  concerned." 
I  believe  that  it  would  bo  far  better  if  we  had  already 
passed  a  law  enabling  corporations  to  levy  taxes  for  the 
general  purposes  of  education,  and  if  that  law  were 
already  enforced  I  think  tho  action  of  Government,  with 
reference  to  technical  education,  might  then  bo  different ; 
that  is,  that  Government  might  leave  to  the  various  lo- 
calities tho  performance  of  these  important  duties,  and 
keep  in  the  background  until  it  was  evident  that  tho 
localities  did  not  intend  to  perform  them,  or  did  not  per- 
form them  properly.  But  inasmuch  as  wo  have  not  these 
powers,  and  as  it  may  be  some  time  before  these  powers 
are  obtained,  I  do  think  it  would  bo  wise  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  say,  "  We  will  undcrtako  to  see  that  these 
technical  Bchools  generally  are  provided  wherever  they 
are  wanted."  For  it  must  not  bo  forgotten,  that  al- 
though these  technical  schools  are  in  one  respect  less 
important  than  the  schools  for  primary  instruction,  yet 
in  another  sense  thoy  may  be  considered  to  be  equally 
important,  if  not  moro  so,  because,  upon  their  existence, 
ana  upon  their  use  by  the  great  manufacturing  people  of 
this  country  depend  tho  maintenance  and  tho  extension 
of  our  national  greatness,  our  prosperity,  and  that  wealth 
*  requires  to  eco  increased,  in  order 
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that  the  revenue  of  the  country  may  go  on  proportionally 
augmenting.    I  should  liko  to  mention  what  has  beon 
dono  in  Birmingham  with  reference  to  this  subject. 
We  have  an  Institution  called  tho  "  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute,"  which  was  established  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  and  mainly  for  this  purpose.  Wo  have 
also  a  Government  School  of  Design.  These  Institutions 
have  been  considered  to  be  very  successful  and  flourish- 
ing Institutions,  and  they  have  certainly  dono  a  great  deal 
of  good.   They  are  supported  (at  any  rate  the  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  Institute  is)  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  town,  and  exertions  have  been  made  to  extend  those 
achools  in  a  way  that  reflects  groat  credit,  I  think,  upon 
all  those  gentlomcn.    And,  further  than  that,  inasmuch 
as  these  schools  are  not  able  to  educate  the  whole  of  the 
people  seeking  that  education  in  our  town,  we  find  that, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  some  two  miles  or  more 
from  the  Institute,  a  private  individual  has  established 
schools  for  the  working  classes,  and  within  a  very  abort 
period  upwards  of  a  hundred  men  went  to  this  school 
and  took  lessons  in  tho  evenings  in  science  anil  art.  In 
addition  to  that,  in  another  part  of  tho  town,  there  is 
now  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  an  art- 
school  of  a  suporior  kind — of  a  kind  more  adapted  to  tho 
wants  of  tho  manufacturers  than  the  Central  School  of 
Design.    Therefore  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in 
Birmingham,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  tho  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools 
of  science  and  art.    But  what  is  our  position  ?   We  find 
that  the  wholo  burden  of  the  maintenance  and  tho  ex- 
tension of  these  schools  is  thrown  upon  a  comparatively 
limited  number  of  persons,  and  that  these  persons  are 
those  mon  who  take  the  lead,  in  every  other  question,  and 
arc  called,  upon  to  give  their  timo  and  their  money  on 
overy  possible  occasion  and  in  every  direction.    I  am 
Bare  thcro  is  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  grudges 
that  his  timo  and  his  money  should  bo  devoted  to 
such  purposes,  but  what  those  gentlomcn  do  feel, 
knowing  how  important  tho  question  is,  is  that  they 
are  left  unaided,  and  that  their  efforts  do  not  secure  all 
that  they  arc  seeking  to  obtain.    So  that  they,  of  all 
others,  would  bo  glad  to  find  that  Government  appre- 
ciates the  efforts  they  aro  making,  and  is  determined 
to  second  them  in  an  efficient  manner.   But  wo  know 
that  such  places  as  Birmingham  may  bo  considered 
rather  as  exceptions.    There  aro  many  districts, — im- 
portant manufacturing  centres, — where,  wo  aro  told, 
there  are  no  such  schools,  and  where  those  who  dosiro  to 
send  either  their  own  sons,  or  the  sons  of  their  better 
workmen  to  these  schools,  and  would  be  glad  to  pay 
towards  the  necessary  expenses,  aro  unable  to  do  so,  co- 
ca use  these  schools  do  not  exist.   In  such  cases  I  think 
Government  must,  if  they  are  to  do  their  duty,  undertake 
to  see  that  these  schools  shall  bo  provided.  Bat  what  I 
am  particularly  anxious  should  be  really  understood  is 
this, — that  if  Government  shall  continue  to  follow  the 
system  that  it  has  hitherto  adopted  —  the  system  of 
waiting  until  tho  locality  shall  have  shown  that  it  appre- 
ciates these  groat  advantages,  and  shall  then  givo  its  aid 
exactly  in  proportion  to  what  is  dono  in  those  localities, 
Government  will,  in  reality,  be  abdicating  that  groat 
function  for  which  it  exists,  and,  instead  of  loading,  will 
be  following  the  people,  and  we  shall  continue  to  suffer 
su  long  as  this  ancient  policy  is  continued.   We  must 
not  hide  from  ourselves  tho  fact  that,  whereas  on  the 
one  hand,  educ-tted  gentlemen  like  thoso  I  see  bofore  me, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass  of  the  working 
men  of  this  country,  are  right  upon  this  matter,  and  ap- 
preciate the  great  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived,  not 
only  from  education  in  general,  but  from  technical  edu- 
cation in  particular,  and  aro  willing  to  do  whatever  may 
be  necessary,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
middle  cltAScs, — those  persons  who,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  most  (.specially  interested  in  it,  and  who  ought  to 
come  forward  to  the  front  in  every  voluntary  effort  that 
may  bo  nwlo  for  this  object, — do  not  come  forward 
as  wo  could  wish,  and  thereforo  that  the  utmost 


we  can  expect  from  them  is,  that  they  should 
not  oppose  us  when  we  attempt  to  carry  out  what 
we  think  to  bo  right  and  sound  measures.  Thoy  will 
not  help  as  they  ought  to  do  a  voluntary  movement,  but 
thoy  will  not  opposo  government  action.  Let  us,  then, 
with  the  educated  people  on  the  one  side,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  on  the  other,  impress  upon  govern- 
ment that  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  may  take  this 
matter  more  strongly  into  their  own  hands,  and  say  that 
technical  education,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  educa- 
tion, aro  wanted  throughout  the  country,  that  technical 
education  we  must  have,  and  that  thoy  (the  government) 
must  see  that  in  some  Bhape  or  other  it  is  given. 

Professor  Rakklnb,  F.R.S.,  said— I  do  not  riso  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  principles  of  this  resolution,  as 
to  which  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  it  would  bo  idlo  for 
mo  to  do  so ;  but  only  to  state  one  or  two  fucta  that  have 
been  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  by  my  own  ex- 
perience of  twelve  years  as  professor  of  civil  engineering 
in  Glasgow  University.  That  chair  has  been  in  existence 
for  28  years,  and  was  instituted  long  before  my  appoint- 
ment; but  having  derived  information  from  my  pre- 
decessor, I  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  tho  benefit  of  his 
experience  as  woll  as  of  my  own.  The  firrt  fact  that 
has  been  impressed  upon  me  is  this,  that  tho  languish- 
ing state  in  which  technical  education  has  so  long 
remainod  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  some  isolated 
efforts  to  promote  it,  was  mainly  owing  to  a  backward 
state  of  public  opinion  upon  tho  subject.  There  is  a 
well-known  old  English  prejudice  against  theory;  a 
misgiving  or  mistrust  about  the  advantage  of  connecting 
science  with  practice  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  very  bad  success  which  that  chair  and  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  kind  had  at  the  commencement, 
was  owing  to  the  strong  influence  of  that  prejudice.  By 
dint  of  groat  offort,  and  also  by  the  advancing  stato  of 
public  opinion,  that  prejudice  has  been  gradually  dying 
away  and  weakened ;  it  is  mainly  owing  to  an  improved 
stato  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  advantage)  of  science 
applied  to  practice,  that  tho  number  of  students  of 
engineering  at  Glasgow  in  tho  course  of  a  few  years 
has  about  trebled.  I  think,  too,  wo  havo  arrived  at  this 
point,  that  the  prejudice  as  to  a  supposed  discrepancy  or 
inconsistency  between  theory  and  practice  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  activo  principle,  a  principle  that  would  lead 
people  to  activoly  oppose  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
scientific  or  technical  education.  I  quite  agree  with  tho 
last  speaker  that,  to  a  cortain  extent,  it  still  exists  in  tho 
form  of  a  passive  principlo  of  opposition,  or  rather  a 
principle  that  gives  rise  to  indifference  and  sluggishness 
in  tho  promotion  of  this  great  object.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
then,  that  ono  of  tho  principal  things  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  cure  the  evil,  is  to  produce  an  improved  state  of  public 
opinion ;  and  no  doubt  such  is  one  of  tho  principal  object* 
of  this  conference  I  agree  with  the  Last  speaker  that 
it  is  onlv  necessary  for  somebody  to  begin  ;  and 
I  believo  that  the  practical  taking  of  active  measures  to 
promote  technical  education  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
now  proposed,  will  induce  many  of  the  indifferent 
persons  to  whom  I  have  referred,  to  change  their  in- 
difference into  active  support. 

Mr.  Gbobob  Foooo  said  that,  having  spent  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  this  century  in  Paris,  he  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arrangements  for  scientific  education 
in  France,  and  he  knew  that  its  promoters  derived  very 
much  of  their  knowledge  from  this  country.  There  was 
in  foreign  establishments  of  this  kind  a  material  differ- 
ence between  tho  statements  of  their  directors  and  tho 
reports  of  those  who  inspected  them,  and  he  should 
advise  Englishmen,  whilo  adopting  the  nurits  of  those 
t  rfUblishuienta,  to  avoid  their  defects. 

Mr.  B.  S.vmublso.v,  M.P.,  said— I  entirely  agrco  with 
the  last  speaker  in  thinking  that  we  should  commit  a 
very  great  mistake  in  depreciating  what  has  been  dono 
in  this  country.  To  my  mind,  thero  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  tho  industrial  career  of  nations  England  nan 
taken  tho  load,  and  I  believe  also  that  she  is  still  doing 
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so  ;  and  I  think  that  if  we  arc  to  found  our  views  as  to 
technical  education  upon  the  supposed  advance  of  foreign 
nations  wo  should  somewhat  weaken  them.  My  short 
continental  tour,  and  the  limited  moans  which  I  have 
had  of  judging,  have  convinced  me  that  we  still,  in  all 
those  branches  of  industry  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
taken  the  lead,  stand  at  tho  head  of  all  continental  na- 
tions. But  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  of  the  suc- 
cesses which  wo  have  achieved  industrially  have  been 
achieved  at  an  unnecessary  cost — that  we  have  arrived 
at  many  conclusions  by  a  system  of  trial  and  error  at 
which  we  might  have  arrived  by  more  direct  means  if 
we  (when  I  say  "  we,"  I  speak  as  a  manufacturer — of 
myself— of  my  class)  had  been  better  instructed,  and 
therefore  you  find  in  me  a  very  ardent  advocate  of 
technical  instruction.  Now,  the  resolution  which  has 
been  proposed,  and  in  which  I  entirely  concur,  is  very 
extensive.  It  refers,  in  the  first  place,  to  our  universities 
and  public  schools.  I  entirely  concur  in  urging  upon 
our  universities  and  public  schools  the  desirableness  of 
their  giving  encouragement  to  scientific  instruction.  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  they  have  already  entered  upon 
that  career ;  and  I  learn  by  a  letter  lately  received  that 
the  scientific  classes  of  Oxford  are  at  the  present  time  at- 
tended by  more  than  150  pupils;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  greater  encouragement  in  the  way  of  fellowships  wore 
given,  many  young  men  would  choose  a  scientific  career 
who  at  present  occupy  their  time  with  classical  studies.  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  recently  learnt  at  Liverpool  that 
from  the  collegiate  schools,  numbering  altogether  800  stu- 
dents, not  more  than  five  young  men  are  annually  sent  up 
to  the  universities;  and  I  think  that  a  town  like  Liverpool  | 
would  send  up  a  much  larger  proportion  of  young  men 
to  the  universities  if  scientific  studies  were  encouraged 
there.  I  do  not,  however,  think  we  can  expect  that  our 
universities  and  schools  will  ever  afford  precisely  the 
same  encouragement  to  scientific  studios  that  they  do  to 
the  classics.  Experience  shows  us  that  in  foreign : 
countries  that  has  not  been  the  case, — that  tho  successful 
technical  schools  have  not  been  those  engrafted  upon 
pre-existing  institutions,  but  that  they  have  been  insti- 
tutions founded  for  tho  express  purpose  of  teaching 
science ;  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  support- 
ing the  third  paragraph  of  this  resolution,  which  aims  at 
the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  scientific  instruc- 
tion. I  shall  not  enter  into  an  argument  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Dixon  as  to  whether  any,  or  what,  local  encourage- 
ment should  be  required  to  precede  the  establishment  of 
such  schools.  My  friend  hns  said  a  groat  deal  in  favour 
of  immediate  Government  action.  I  boliovo  that  a  great 
deal  might  also  be  said  for  the  contrary  proposition,  that 
the  initiative  should  is  nil  cases  be  taken  by  the  localities. 
Where,  however,  two  centres  of  industry  have  claims  so 
■early  equal  to  the  establishment  of  a  technical  school 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  decido  between  them,  then  I 
think  the  local  acknowledgment  of  the  want,  and  the 
local  readiness  to  supply  it,  may  bo  fairly  taken  as  giving 
tho  casting  vote  in  favour  of  one  or  tho  other.  I  think 
that  many  such  instances  will  occur  to  you,  and  I  will 
instance  two  only— Leeds  and  Bradford,  with  respect  to 
the  woollen  and  worsted  trade,  and  Nottingham  and 
Leicester,  with  respect  to  tho  hosiery  trade.  I  think 
that  wherever  tho  greatest  local  effort  is  made,  the 
Government  should  be  the  most  ready  to  come  forward  to 
assist  that  effort;  and  if  it  be  said  that  this  instruction  is 
probably  most  wanted  in  the  locality  which  is  most  back- 
ward, I  believe  that  the  rivalry  between  two  localities 
would  very  soon  bring  the  more  backward  one  to  its  bear- 
ings. I  think  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider,  before  any 
very  great  efforts  are  mado  on  the  part  of  tho  Government, 
what  is  tho  provision  for  scientific  education  already 
existing  in  the  country.  I  know  no  branch  of  this  in- 
quiry to  which  the  Society  of  Arts  may  more  profitably 
devote  itself  than  to  that  of  ascertaining  what  are  our 
present  local  provisions  for  that  purpose.  Now,  I  have 
recently  visited  Manchester,  and  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that  in  a  small  house,  formerly  the  pro- 


perty of  Mr.  Cobden,  are  housed  some  three  or  four 
hundred  students,  of  whom,  I  believe,  one-half  are 
receiving  as  efficient  instruction  in  those  branches  of 
science  which  are  taught  (for  not  all  are  taught)  as  can 
possibly  be  obtained  in  any  continental  scientific  school 
— I  allude  to  Owen's  College.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  that  a  contribution  is  about  to 
be  made  by  the  Government  for  the  endowment  of  a 
chair  of  engineering  at  Edinburgh.  I  think  that  a 
similar  contribution  might  fairly  be  made  to  Owen's 
College,  at  Manchester.  A  very  few  individuals  have 
subscribed  their  £1,000  each;  in  one  instance,  three 
partners  in  a  concern  had  each  subscribed  £1,000 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  civil  engineering  at 
Owen's  College;  and  in  order  that  a  first-rate  man 
may  be  obtained  for  that  chair,  one  individual  has 
promised  £250  a  year  for  five  years  towards  the  en- 
dowment of  that  one  chair.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  state  what  further  additions  might  be  pro- 
fitably made  to  Owen's  College,  as  a  first-class  scien- 
tific institution.  We  have  before  us  the  programme 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  College  of  Science,  which  may 
fairly  serve  us  a  guide  to  Owen's  College  and  to  other 
similar  institutions.  But,  I  think,  no  one  can  deny  that 
Manchester  would  be  an  admirable  centre  of  instruction, 
and  that  tho  exertions  of  the  men  of  Manchester  deserve 
to  be  recognised  by  the  State.  Now,  it  is  important  that 
the  schooiB  which  we  are  to  establish  must  be  suited  to 
the  various  localities,  and  must  not  only  be  suited  to  the 
various  localities,  but  must  be  suited  to  the  various 
classes  of  society  whom  they  are  to  benefit.  I  may 
mention  the  mining  school  at  Wigan.  I  believe  that 
that  school  is  now  in  danger  of  being  closed,  owing  to 
tho  death  of  a  gentleman  who  was  its  chief  support. 
But,  even  if  that  school  were  continued,  it  would  have 
made  very  little  impression  on  mining  industry,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  it  is  simply  a  night  school,  and  not  a 
school  in  which  those  for  whom  it  was  chiefly  designed, 
that  is  to  say  tho  overmen  or  foremen  of  mines,  could 
receive  systematic  instruction  in  science.  Evening 
schools  are  all  very  well,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  man  who  has  been  working  underground  for  six  or 
eight  hours  in  tho  day,  should  come  up,  change  his 
clothes,  and  work  afresh  at  severe  intellectual  labour,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  education  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  good  mining  foreman.  We  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  in  Westphalia,  where  coal  mining  is  carried 
on  probably  with  more  success  than  in  any  other  district 
on  tho  Continent,  a  mining  school  of  a  very  different 
character  is  established.  What  they  do  there  is  this — 
if  a  man  working  underground  has  shown  superior 
aptitude,  they  take  him  out  of  the  pit  and  send  him  to 
school  for  two  years ;  they  teach  him  surveying,  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  the  chemistry  of  the  substances 
with  which  ho  has  to  deal,  and  they  fit  him  in  every 
respect  not  only  to  direct,  but  also  to  be  an  example  to 
tho  miners  out  of  whose  ranks  ho  has  been  taken.  These 
men  form  a  link  bet  ween  the  workmen  and  tho  technical 
engineer,  a  link  which  with  us  is  entirely  wanting, 
because  our  foremen  are  entirely  uninstructod.  This 
is  another  example  of  the  kind  of  school  which  wo 
require,  and  I  believe  that  if  such  a  school  were 
established  it  would  receivo  an  amount  of  assistance 
from  the  mine  owners  in  the  locality  which  they  do  not 
think  fit  to  grant  to  mere  evening  instruction.  I  have 
said  that  it  is  desirable  that  wo  should  found  special 
institutions,  or  that  we  should  encourage  those  which 
devote  themselves  especially  to  technical  instruction. 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  his  admirable  speech,  alluded  to  the 
University  of  Berlin.  But  the  University  of  Berlin, 
although  it  is  a  great  school,  is  not  the  school  to  which 
the  future  manufacturers  and  directors  of  works  in  Ger- 
many resort.  Tho  schools  to  which  they  resort  are  such 
schools  as  those  at  Carls ruhe,  Stuttgard,  &c.  These  aro 
special  schools ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  unless  we  estab- 
lish special  schools  of  various  grades  we  shall  not  accom- 
plish all  that  is  wanted.   I  think  that  we  have  advantages 
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over  foreign  nations  in  this  respect,  that  we  have  mows 
ot  combining  science  with  practice,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  wanting  abroad.  That  brings  me  to  this 
point,  namely,  that  we  have  no  occasion  in  this  country 
to  adopt  the  plan  which  was  originated  many  years  ago 
abroad— bnt  which  I  think  would  not  now  bo  adopted 
abroad  if  they  had  to  begin  de  two— namely,  that  of 
establishing  workshops  in  the  schools.  Wo  do  not  require 
to  do  that,  Dot  we  require  to  bring  the  school  into  contact 
with  the  workshop,  an  I  to  establish  schools  in  different 
localities,  so  that  young  men  may  havo  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  both  practically  and  theoretically  acquainted 
with  their  future  employment. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  D.  D'Orsbt  said  the  public  schools  and 
grammar  schools  had  been  so  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  that  perhaps  the  Conference 
would  bear  with  him — a  practical  schoolmaster  of  20 
years'  experience — if  he  talked,  not  of  theories,  but  of 
what  had  been  done  in  a  school  in  Glasgow  between  the 
years  1834  and  1864.  On  his  appointment  as  English 
master  to  that  school— and  an  English  master  in  a  Scotch 
grammar  school  did  not  mean  a  ruler  of  copies  and  a 
teacher  of  A  B  C,  but  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  giving  somewhat  higher  instruction  than  that 
— he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  what  was  doing  in  foreign  lands ;  and  what  Mr. 
Samuelson  had  done  as  a  manufacturer  he  (Mr.  D'Orsoy) 
had  felt  it  his  dnty  to  do  as  a  schoolmaster.  He  visited 
the  schools  in  Germany,  and  saw  that  there  words  did 
not  constitute  the  sole  or  chief  knowledge  of  a  school. 
He  found  that  words,  ideas,  and  things  were  associated, 
and  that  whereas  an  English  Bchoolboy  would  be  very 
much  puzzled  indeed  to  tell  the  size  of  a  room,  a  German 
boy  would  do  it  at  once ;  that  whereas  an  English  boy, 
give  him  a  sheet  of  paper,  would  feel  himself  sorely 
perplexed  to  draw  a  plan  of  England,  a  German 
boy  would  be  able  to  do  it  without  any  difficulty. 
In  most  schools  abroad  there  were  not  simply  pictures, 
but  there  were  objects  themselves.  A  boy  would  know 
a  gallon,  a  quart,  and  a  pint  measure,  and  what  a  gallon,  a 
quart,  or  a  pint  really  was.  Coming  back  from  Germany 
with  some  of  this  information,  he  tried  to  introduce  it  into 
the  High  School  of  Glasgow.'  Of  course,  being  a  novelty, 
it  was  abused  bnt  adopted.  One  individual  had  said, 
"  What  is  this  that  this  man  is  about  with  our  bovs  ? 
Here  is  a  man  that  we  pay  to  teach  us  the  English 
language,  and  he  is  bringing  scraps  of  chemistry,  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  English  language."  He 
(Mr.  D  Ore* y)  replied,  "It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  English  language ;  you  must  know  what  the  thing 
is — the  idea— and  the  word  is  to  express  that  idoa ;  and 
until  you  know  that,  you  have  no  proper  knowledge  of 
wh  it  science  really  means."  Further,  he  thought  it 
well  to  have  books  that  would  convey  this  knowledge. 
The  Messrs.  Chambers  at  that  time  brought  out  an 
elementary  scientific  book,  which  he  found  very  useful. 
There  must  bo  an  alphabet  of  science ;  there  must  be 
preliminary  steps  before  a  further  advance  could  be 
made.  The  want  of  this  practical  teaching  it  was  that 
rendered  our  primary  Bchools  so  inefficient.  It  was  a 
rare  thing  to  find  anything  like  a  practical  use  of  the 
black-board  and  the  chalk.  Ho  formed,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  boys  themselves,  a  little  museum,  where  he 
introduced  somo  simple  chemical  apparatus,  and  ho 
showed  them  things,  partly  as  an  amusement,  and  partly 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  science.  Moreover,  being  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  manufacturing  population,  ho  took 
the  boys  every  Saturday  to  the  workshop,  to  see  there 
in  operation  what  they  had  boon  reading  of  in  the  school. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  in  Parliament,  others  high  in 
office,  and  others  distinguished  engineers.  Had  the 
system  which  he  had  thus  pursued  towards  these 
boys  hindered  them  in  obtaining  knowledge  F  Cer- 
tainly not  One  of  them  at  the  present  moment  held 
a  fellowship  at  Oxford ;  and  anothor  who  went  to  Wool- 


wich  obtained  a  sword  and  a  medal, 
to  provo  that  proper  : 
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hinder  literary  progress,  but,  on  the  contrary,  promoted  it. 
Ho  was  no  advocate  for  a  diminution  of  instruction  in 
language,  but  ho  held  that  language  was  better  taught 
when  associated  with  science ;  and  instead  of  the  masters 
of  our  public  schools  saying,  "  You  interfere  with  our 
classical  knowledge,"  he  said,  with  reference  to  the  few 
who  were  opposed  to  his  system,  "  Give  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  you  will  find  that  no  such  results  as  von  apprehend 
will  ensue."  He  could  point  to  the  City  of  London 
School,  and  other  establishments  of  a  similar  kind,  where 
many  branches  of  knowledge  were  taught,  in  addition  to 
Latin  and  Greek.  That  school,  five  years  ago,  had  the 
distinguished  honour  of  ono  of  its  scholars  taking  the 
distinction  of  senior  classic,  and  another  that  of  senior 
wrangler. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bbucb,  M.P.,  said— I  have 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  speaker  who  has  just 
addressed  you  with  so  much  good  sense  and  sound 
wisdom.  I  think  we  may  assume  such  general  pro- 
positions, as  the  importance  of  teaching  the  sciences  as  a 
necessary  part  of  education,  and  may  proceed  to  consider 
how  the  necessary  moans  of  education  can  he  supplied, 
and  how  education,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  can 
bo  promoted  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The  resolu- 
tion embraces  all  these  points,  and  I  think  the  meeting 
will  be  of  opinion,  after  what  they  have  heard,  that  hard 
work  indeed  is  cut  out  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
give  practical  effect  to  these  resolutions.  Not  only 
will  there  bo  practical  difficulties  of  all  sorts,  such 
as  Earl  Russell  has  alluded  to,  in  making  the  existing 
system  dovetail  with  the  improvements  which  wo  hopo 
to  introduce,  but  wo  shall  bo  met  with  questions  of  prin- 
ciple which  are  not,  perhaps,  as  strongly  debated  in  an 
assembly  like  this  as  they  will  be  in  an  assembly  like 
the  House  of  Commons.  However,  I  will  assume  that 
the  national  will  is  already  sufficiently  decided  to  carry 
some  really  useful  educational  measure  through  Parlia- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  universities,  there  seems  to 
bo  a  growing  opinion  throughout  the  country  that  they 
should  not  only  modify  their  studies,  but  that  they 
should  encourage,  by  admitting  to  their  highest  rewards, 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  other 
branches  than  classics  and  mathemat  ics ;  so  much  I 
will  assume.  The  noxt  question  I  look  upon  as  the 
most  important  one,  and  that  is,  how  to  improve  our 
middle-class  education.  Hero  we  havo  before  us  the 
subject  divided  into  two.  How  shall  we  provide  for 
our  middle  classes  the  means  of  fitting  them  for  the 
highest  education  which  the  university  can  give  ;  or,  if 
they  are  unable  to  proceed  to  the  university,  of  fitting 
them  with  sufficient  education  to  carry  them  through 
life.  For  the  solution  of  this  question  I  look  very 
much  indeed  to  the  forthcoming  report  upon  education 
from  the  commission  which  is  now  sitting.  I  think 
we  are  hardly  in  a  position  fully  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion without  knowing  the  facts  which  that  report  will 
communicate  to  us,  and  the  recommendations  which  the 
gentlemon  upon  that  commission  will  make.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  whilst  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dixon  in 
looking  to  government  for  aid,  I  do  look  to  the  proper 
uso  of  the  great  endowments  of  this  country  as  a  means 
of  solving  tho  greatest  part  of  this  difficulty.  I  am  not 
altogether  of  opinion  that  government  should  so  far  take 
the  initiative  us  to  provide  at  once  the  funds  and  means 
for  founding  technical  schools  in  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and 
other  towns,  but  I  think  it  would  bo  their  part  at  once 
to  announce  that  they  would  bo  ready  to  givo  consider- 
able assistance  to  any  large  town  that  would  undertake 
tint  task,  and  thus  to  assist  tho  extension  of  institutions 
like  Owen's  College,  which  have  already  met  with  groat 
success,  further  action  being  limited  for  want  of  means. 
We  want  good  middle-class  schools,  at  which  tho  middle 
classes  can  on  moderate  terms  be  educated  in  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  we  nil  know  to  bo  essen- 
tial. The  question  is  how  are  funds  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  that  existing  endowments 
"  the  means.   I  would  ask  those  who  object  to  tba 
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transfer  of  local  endowments  to  remember  how  much 
circumstances  have  changed  since  those  endowments 
were  originally  mode!  Let  ua  remark  a  most  im- 
portant change,  which  may  bo  called  the  migration 
of  our  population.  Daring  the  last  census  there 
has  been  a  diminution  of  the  agricultural  population. 
If  we  wish  to  do  good  to  tho  descendants  for  whom 
these  endowments  were  founded  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, we  must  follow  them  into  our  large  towns.  I 
believe  that  a  good  use  of  those  endowments  would  fur- 
nish us  with  very  nearly  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
in  all  our  great  centres  of  population  ;  and  combining 
with  this  tho  action  of  Government  in  founding  a  few 
great  schools  at  a  few  great  centres,  as  model  schools,  we 
shall  have  in  a  great  degreo  solved  the  difficulty  with 
regard  to  middle-class  instruction.  I  then  come  to  the 
assistance  that  the  State  can  give  to  the  instruction  of 
the  working  classes.  Now,  I  fully  agree  with  those  who 
Buy  that,  great  as  have  been  our  voluntary  efforts  and 
their  success,  still  that  success  has  only  been  partial, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  belie vo  that  it  will  ever  be 
complete.  There  are  districts  so  circumstanced  that 
success  under  the  voluntary  system  really  seems  impos- 
sible. It  is  high  tame,  therefore,  if  it  has  become  the 
national  conviction,  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  oviL  and  the  only  way  out  of  it  is  by  enabling 
every  locality  to  tax  itself,  and,  not  only  so,  but  ultimate!  y 
compelling  it  to  do  so.  Then  comes  tho  question,  To 
what  purpose  should  these  national  funds  be  applied — 
merely  to  educate  children  in  the  merest  elementary 
knowledge,  or  to  confer  upon  them  such  an  increased 
amount  of  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  tho  superior  instruction  which  is  given  in  the 
science  classes,  and  also  to  avail  themselves  of  those  en- 
dowments which  will  enable  them  to  gain  scholarships, and 
advance  from  the  middle-class  school*  to  the  universities, 
and  so  enable  the  country  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  special 
with  which  individual  children  in  all  classes  are 


1  P  Now,  the  effect  of  tho  revised 
code  on  our  middle-class  schools  has  been  in  many  re- 
spects excellent.  It  has  secured  the  thorough  teaching 
of  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  all  classes  of  our 
children,  but  it  has  undoubtedly — it  cannot  be  denied — 
had  the  effect  of  ruther  reducing  the  amount  of  education 
in  the  upper  branches.  I  saw  with  groat  pleasure,  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  that  Mr.  Oorry,  then  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committoe  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  said  something  should  bo  done  to  remedy 
that  defect.  I  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the 
encouragement  which  has  been  hitherto  given  in  this 
respect  was  sufficient.  There  is  nothing  like  practical 
proof.  I  am  furnished  with  this  practical  proof,  and,  as 
an  example  of  this  sort  impresses  itself  more  stronglv 
than  any  general  proposition,  I  will  state  what  occurred 
in  my  own  school  with  respect  to  this  particular  subject. 
It  is  a  very  large  one,  but  it  is  in  a  colliery  district, 
where  the  temptations  to  leave  school  are  very  groat, 
inasmuch  as  huge  wages  can  bo  earned  at  a  very  early  I 
age.  I  was  anxious  that  the  children  should  be  instructed  I 
in  grammar,  geography,  and  history,  and  I  therefore 
directed  the  master  to  do  his  best  so  to  instruct  them,  and 
to  send  up  as  many  pupils  as  were  fitted  for  examination 
in  those  subjects.  The  Minute  of  Council  prescribed 
tho*e  conditions — that  one-fifth  of  the  children  in  average 
attendance  should  be  presented,  and  that  three-fourths 
of  those  should  pass,  or  no  grant  should  be  made.  The 
number  of  my  boys  in  average  attendance  was  198, 
out  of  a  number  exceeding  300  on  the  books.  It  was 
my  business,  therefore,  to  present  40  children,  bnt,  un- 
fortunately, by  an  accident,  only  39  could  bo  presented. 
Of  thoso  39,  30  passed,  and  I  toll  short  of  the  prescribed 
condition  by  one,  and  tbo  Committee,  interpreting  their 
rule  strictly— I  am  notatallquarrellingwith  thejualnriMof 
their  act^  refused  me  any  grant.  I  musts:iv,howevor,thit 
I  was  greatly  consoled  when  I  found  that  all  I  could 
have  earned  under  that  Minute  of  Council  would  have 
been  40?.     However  well  meant  such  an  effort  to 


encourage  superior  instruction  must  bo,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  it  is  useless.  This  standard  is  called  the  7th 
standard,  including  the  examination  in  geography  and 
history.  We  must,  however,  have  an  eighth  standard, 
which  must  provide  for  the  subjects  of  physics  and 
natural  philosophy,  so  as  to  enable  children  when  they 
leave  school  to  tuko  advantage  of  our  scientific  schools. 
Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done  F  It  can  only  be  done  by 
keeping  children  a  sufficient  time  at  school.  That  point 
has  come  very  strongly  upon  me.  It  is  no  use  having  an 
eighth  standard  if  children  do  not  remain  at  school  till 
their  14th  year  at  least,  and  when  we  talk  of  the  number 
of  children  attending  our  schools,  we  forget  the  early  ago 
at  which  they  come  to  our  schools.  I  have,  at  my  school, 
between  30  and  40  children  under  throe  years  of  age.  In 
Prussia,  when  the  educational  census  is  taken,  it  is  of  the 
population  at  school — at  the  primary  school  from  5  to 
14.  A  child  emerging  from  those  schools  may  attend 
the  scientific  classes  with  the  certainty  of  profit.  Unless 
we  take  some  effective  steps,  either  by  offering  tempta- 
tions in  the  shape  of  rewards,  which  are  not  without 
their  effect,  or  by  introducing  a  system  of  oompulsory 
attendance  at  school,  up  to  a  certain  age,  it  would 
be  useless  to  talk  of  giving  tho  children  advanoed 
instruction,  and  without  that  our  science  classes 
will  be  useless.  I  am  glad  to  from,  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  that  there  has  bean,  in  the 
last  year,  an  increase  in  the  number  attending  th  e  science 
schools,  from,  6,000  up  to  10,000.  But  what  is  that  ?  In. 
the  similar  schools  in  France,  according  to  Mr.  Samuel- 
sons  statement,  you  have  268,000  children  attending 
schools  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  our  schools. 
The  City  of  Paris  alone  gives  £200,000  every  year ;  and 
wherever  you  see  any  account  of  the  sums  raised  for 
education,  you  find  everywhere  the  local  authorities  con- 
tributing large  sums,  which  in  this  country  are  altogether 
wanting.  The  local  contributions  will  bring  local  in- 
terest. We  shall  have  a  larger  number  of  persons  in- 
teresting themselves  in  this  question.  Education  will 
have  a  higher  value  ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  it  so 
diffused  and  locally  supported  that  the  mind  of  the 
country  will  bo  SO  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 
importance  of  education,  that  we  shall  have  all  our 
schools  filled  and  raised  to  that  degreo  of  efficiency 
which  wo  all  hope  to  see  them  reach.  I  will  add 
no  more  at  present.  I  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate, although  very  generally,  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
main  object  —  the  improvement  of  our  middle-class 
schools.  I  believe  that  wo  only  want  a  strong  expression 
of  the  public  will  in  a  proper  manner,  to  secure  to  this 
country  tho  immense  advantages  of  developing  the 
natural  power  of  its  people  in  a  manner  equal  to  that 
which  is  done  on  the  Continent 

Mr.  C.  8.  ilouvDEM.,  after  approving  the  resolutions  be- 
fore the  conference,  which  seemed  to  him  to  express  the  true 
principle  of  all  educational  progress,  proceeded  to  say  that, 
as  a  Fellow  of  one  of  the  Oxford  College*,  he  would 
endeavour  to  tell  them  what  the  University  of  Oxford 
had,  within  the  la»t  few  year*,  done  in  the  interest  of 
natural  rcience.  The  Universities  of  the  country  were 
not  stagnant  hot  moving  bodies— bodies  which  were 
anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  io  promote  the  highest 
interests  of  education.  As  regards  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  light  which  now  pervaded  that  place  was 
traceable,  in  his  opinion,  to  that  memorable  Commission 
i»*ued#  by  Kail  Russell  fifteen  years  ago,  the  work  of 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  Act  of  1854.  under  the 
auxj.ices  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  What  had  they  been  enabled 
to  do  for  natursl  science  under  the  legislation  of  1864? 
Ha  thought  be  might  say  that  every  Colh-g*.  or  almost 
every  College  in  Oxford,  had  entered  in  it«  ordinances  a 
provNion — not  a  compulsory  on*,  but  a  direction  almost 
eqnivalent  to  sn  injunction— that  in  awarding  it*  prises  each 
college  is  to  have  regard,  from  time  to  time,  to  excellence 
id  the  various  brunches  of  study— not  to  confine-  itself  to 
one.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  th*  eldest  College  at  Oxford 
(Mer'on),  and  ho  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that 
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thtt  College  was  the  first  to  offer  for  public  competition  one 
of  their  fellowship*  for  excellence  in  natural  science  alone. 
In  his  opinion  lttUe  or  nothing  would  be  done  for 
natural  science  in  the  Universities  until  the  Colleges 
awarded  something  for  tho  encouragement  of  art  and 
science,  not  only  io  the  way  of  fellowships,  bat  also  in 
the  offer  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  II*  hoped  they 
might  look  for  considerable  encouragement  being  given 
io  this  way.  The  resolution  affirmed  that  the  stody  of 
natural  science  and  art  ought  to  be  pat  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  other  studies.  He  thought,  however,  that  at  the 
University  their  first  duty  was  to  do  nothing  to  degrade 
the  University  standard.  Let  him  not  be  misunderstood, 
he  was  not  now  speaking  as  one  wedded  to  the  classical 
system.  He  had  got  beyond  that.  He  was  quite  ready 
to  adopt  those  principles  which  had  been  expressed,  as  Dr. 
Playfair  had  said,  in  a  late  work.  "  Essays  on  a  Liberal 
E  location,"  bat  he  thought  that  our  first  consideration 
must  be  to  maintain  the  standard.  Those  who  wished 
to  see  natural  science  flourish  at  the  Universities  ahouli 
consider  most  carefully  how  they  could  do  that  con- 
sistently with  the  duty  of  maintaining  th*  high  standard 
of  university  education.  He  believed  that  there  were 
certain  branches  of  science  which  were  memly  mechani- 
cal, and  did  not  contain  within  them  the  true  educational 
elements.  Therefore  he  sari,  above  all  things,  they  must 
be  careful,  however  liberal  they  were,  that  they  did 
nothing  to  degrade  the  university  standard. 

Earl  Gbasvillb  said— I  feel  that  there  is  a  great 
p-actical  object  in  this  meeting.     I  think  the  twofold 
object  is  on  the  one  hand  to  express  what  publio  opinion 
is  on  this  great  subject  of  education,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  stimulate  that  public  opinion.   Lord  Russell,  in 
delivering  his  speech  (and  1  am  sure,  notwithstanding  his 
long  and  laborious  life,  and  all  his  groat  political  achieve- 
ments, one  of  the  most  satisfactory  reminiscences  he  can 
have  is  looking  back  at  his  consistent  labour  in  the  cause 
of  education)  stated,  and,  1  thought,  with  sound  judg- 
ment, that  he  preferred  leaving  it  to  Dr.  Playfair,  who  is 
practically  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  to  introduce 
to  your  notice  the  first  resolution.    Any  diffidence  that 
Lord  Russell  feels  must  be  felt  much  more  strongly  by 
myself.   I  think  that  we,  who  are  in  Parliament,  shall 
have  opportunities  enough  of  pressing  this  subject  upon 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.    1  trust  that  the  House 
of  Lords  will  take  a  very  large  and  comprehensive  vi-jw 
of  this  question ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  little  discus- 
sion there  will  be  necessary  as  well  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons.   I  certainly  hope  that  my  noble  friend  him- 
eelf  will  be  obliged  to  "  struggle"  there,  and  I  am  certain 
that  he  will  "  emerge"  from  the  strife  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  ;  but  what  I  do  think  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance is  that  the  gentlemen  present,  representing  so 
many  interests,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
shortly  and  to  the  point,  with  the  purpose  of  influencing 
not  only  public  opinion,  but  also  the  government  upon 
this  subject.    I  have  read  this  morning,  with  tho  greatest 
satisfaction,  that  portion  of  Lord  Stanley's  speech  at 
Bristol— Lord  Stanley  being  himself  a  most  liberal  and 
enlightened  frieud  of  education — to  the  effect  that  the 
government  are  not  afraid  of  this  subject,  and  that  they 
see  their  way  to  the  introduction  of  a  large,  wise,  and 
well-considered  moaaure.    Now,  I  think  it  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance,  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  that 
good  disposition,  and  to  keep  them  up  to  that  particular 
epithet  of  "  large,"  that  men  representing  the  intellectual 
portion  of  the  public  should  express  their  opinions 
freely  on  this  question.    There  are  only  one  or  two 
points  upon  which  I  should  just  like  to  touch.  The 
first  is  with  regard  to  the  universities,  public  schools, 
and  other  existing  educational  institutions.   1  believe  Mr. 
SimueLson  said,  that  what  is  most  satisfactory  in  this 
respect  is,  that  some  move  has  been  made,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  further  improvements  will  be  made  with- 
out any  compulsion.   This  ean  only  be  done  by  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  the  public 


which  has  been  expressed  this  afternoon  will  contribute  to 
that  end.   There  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  "  fashion" 
in  the  modes  of  education.   Those  fashions  have  varied 
at  different  times.   There  are  some  fashions  that  have 
existed,  from  very  early  times,  which  perhaps  are 
gettiog  a  little  worn-out,  and  which  perhaps  might  be 
renewed  with  advantage.    But  no  doubt  the  fashions  set 
by  such  distinguished  bodies  as  universities  in  this  country, 
influence  enormously  public  opinion  as  to  what  really  does 
constitute  the  highest  class  of  education,  be»ides  their 
practical  effect  upon  schools.   I  think  it  of  the  ntmost 
importance  that  science  should  hold  its  proper  position  in 
the  universities,  but  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  those  who  take  that  view,  at  the  same  time  hold  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  science  properly  taught  is  one  of 
the  best  means  possible  of  educating  the  best  faculties 
of  the  human  mind.   I  entirely  agree  with  what  was 
said  so  well  by  the  last  speaker,  namely,  that  we  ought 
not  to  lower  the  standard  of  our  university  education  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  want  to  maintain  it  as  much  as  possible  ; 
but  I  say,  that  giving  these  most  important  subjects  their 
proper  share  and  chance  in  the  race,  is  the  best  way  of 
bringing  up  university  education  to  the  highest  possible 
point.    I  was  so  glad  to  hear  one  remark  made  by  my 
noble  friend,  Lord  Russell,  with  regard  to  the  practice  of 
Barrow  S  :hool.   It  was  certainly  of  some  advantage  that 
they  should  introduce  scientific  teaching  in.  any  way,  bat 
when  it  is  left  heavily  weighted  in  the  race  to  straggle 
against  cricket,  you  do  not  give  it  a  fair  chance.  There- 
fore 1  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  recent  practice 
at  Harrow,  as  I  know  it  is  at  Rugby  and  some  other 
large  schools,  is  to  include  science  In  the  regular  curri- 
culum of  the  school.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  person   present  who 
disagrees    with    the    beginning    of   this  resolution 
"  Efficient  means  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes 
everywhere."   I  will  not  trouble  you  upon  that  point. 
Then  there  is  an  important  addition  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Playfair,  "  and  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  elements  of  science  and  art  in 
the  upper  classes  of  all  primary  schools  which  receive  aid 
from  Government."    I  believe  that  this  is  most  im- 
portant.   I  believe  that  in  those  science  schools  one  of  tht 
great  difficulties  is  that  they  receivo  their  pupils  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  elementary  knowlelge  that  the  scientific 
school  becomes  a  primary  institution  instead  of  what  it 
ought  to  be.  1  miy  mention  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  late  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  Norris,  who  lately 
visited  a  school  in  Staffordshire,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
found,  with  regard  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
that  invariably  those  subjects  were  better  taught  and 
better  learnt,  and  by  a  larger  numbor  of  children,  in 
those  schools  where  the  higher  class  of  education  was 
also  given.    I  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  important 
points,  and  it  is  the  special  institutions  that  are  to  give  the 
requisite  instruction.   On  this  question  we  are  all  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Samuelson  for  the  information  he  has  given 
us,  both  to-day  and  also  In  that  invaluable  letter  which 
he  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of  Council.   I  should 
be  exceedingly  alarmed  for  these  technical  schools  if  they 
were  to  compete  with  the  great  manufactories  by  their 
side,  and  therefore  I  would  not  advocate  the  addition  of 
workshops  to  them ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  that  scientific 
education  should  be  given  with  reference  to  each  par- 
ticular trade— the  industry  ot  each  locality,  and  then  let 
it  be  afterwards  applied  in  the  great  manufactories.    It  ie 
most  important  that  we  should  give  unanimous  assent  to 
that  part  of  this  schemo  which  provides  a  certain  amount 
of  techuical  education  for  the  different  classes  of  workmen 
and  foremen  and  those  who  superintend  the  whole  work 
of  the  manufacture. 

J.  Thobold  Rogers  {of  Oxford)  said  that  al 


though  some  of  the  observations  that  he  had  intended  to 
address  to  the  meeting  had  been  already  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Rouodell,  be  still  considered  it  desirable  to  call 
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attention  to  some  circumstances  that  bad  occurred  in 
the  university  to  which  he  belonged.  It  was  by  no 
xn<ans  the  case  that  during  the  last  ten  years  that 
university  bad  been  careless,  for  they  bad  founded  a  vast 
museum,  upon  which  they  bad  spent  a  very  large  amount 
of  money ;  they  had  munificently  endowed,  out  of 
resources' obtained  from  the  profits  of  successful  trade 
(the  pi  inting  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books)  the  professor* 
of  physical  science,  and  they  had  endowed  them  upon  a 
more  liberal  scale  tlian  the  professors  of  the  old  studies. 
They,  therefore,  be  apprehended, could  not  be  charged  with 
being  negligent  in  this  respect.  The  university  bad  no 
control  over  colleges  or  private  corporations.  The  diffi- 
culties at  Oxford  were  considerable.  First,  the  expense 
of  an  academical  education  was  very  great,  and  the  means 
of  obtaining  such  an  education  were  yearly  becoming 
more  and  more  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  rich.  The 
poorer  class — those  persons  who  might  expect  to  make 
their  way  by  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences— bad  no 
opportunity' of  entering  the  University.  The  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  was  obvious ;  it  was  to  throw  open  tbe 
universities  to  such  persona  as  wished  to  avail  themselves 
of  them  without  being  members  of  any  existing  college. 
This,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  only  remedy.  They  might 
advise,  ex  hoi  t,  legislate,  do  whatever  tbey  pleased,  but 
they  would  never  raise  their  practical  students  from  the 
half-dozen  or  the  dozen  to  tbe  hundreds  they  should  be, 
till  the  universities  were  open  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  Then  another  difficulty  was  the  discouragement 
shown  to  physical  science  by  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
It  could  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  if  there  had  been  a  real 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  to  have 
physical  science  atndied  in  this  country,  tbo  existing  state 
of  things  would  have  been  reformed  long  ago.  At  the 
present  moment  the  greatest  indifference  existed  amongst 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion  towaids  the  study  of  tbe 
sciences  to  which  England  owed  its  greatness.  He  was 
tbe  last  person  in  tbe  world  to  disparage  classical  litera- 
ture— and  it  would  be  an  evil  day  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford if  there  were  any  degradation  of  the  existing  standard 
of  education  there— but  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  alarm 
need  be  entertained  on  this  score,  for  be  was  sure  that 
the  University  would  take  care  of  its  own.  They  were 
endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the  "  pass-man,"  and  he  would 
not  allude  to  the  classes  from  which  the  pas*  men  came. 
He  only  hoped  that  those  reforms,  which  were  absolutely 
essential  towards  the  development  of  physical  science  in 
the  ancient  universities,  might  be  initiated  iu  those  place* 
and  by  those  influences  through  which  alone  they  could 
be  effected.  Willi  regard  to  tbe  means  for  developing 
scientific  teaching  in  the  country  schools,  he  hoped  he 
might  be  allowed  to  remark  that  tbero  wan  a  vast  unknown 
amount  of  public  charities  existing  which  at  present  did 
nought  but  mischief — he  alluded  to  the  dole  charities 
such  as  those  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  The  amount 
of  dole  charity  distributed  annually  at  Oxford  amounted 
to  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds,  and  yet  in 
that  city  there  was  not  a  placo  of  education  founded 
between  the  college  and  the  school.  The  sooner  theec 
charities  would  be  got  rid  of  the  better,  and  tbe  funds 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  education.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  discover  funds  throughout  the  country  for  carry- 
ing out  the  contemplated  educational  measures,  be 
thought  there  were  amply  sufficient  funds  existing  in 
the  so-called  dole  or  local  charities  which  are  at  present 
only  a  mischief,  but  which  would  then  become  eminently 
useful.  J 

Professor  Livkihq  (of  Cambridge),  expressed  his  cordial 
assent  to  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  but  wished  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  latter  portion  of  it. 
He  thought  it  only  fair  to  the  universities,  and  only  a  due 
encouragement  to  those  who  had  beeu  making  strenuous 
j-llorU  in  them,  that  it  should  be  publicly  known  what  had 
heeadone  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  When 

^*»t  went  to  Cambridge— more  than  twenty  years  ago 
was  no  encouragement  for  physical  science  in  any 


way.   It  was  true  they  had  a  number  of  professors  of 

physical  science,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  depreciate  what 
they  had  done.  lie  did  not  wish  to  depreciate  Sedgwick, 
Stokes,  and  others,  but  beyond  their  efloits  there  was) 
literally  nothing  done  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
encourage  science.  There  were  no  libraries,  no  examina- 
tions in  which  the  knowledge  could  be  tested ;  and  no  re- 
wards, except  a  few  very  small  ones,  in  respect  to  medical 
science.  Now,  however,  a  very  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  that  respect.  The  university  had 
mado  great  efforts,  not  only  to  increase  the  number  of 
teachers,  and  to  supply  them  with  better  endowments, 
but  it  had  done  a  great  deal  within  the  last  few  years 
in  providing  libraries  and  museums.  Tbey  had  now 
a  veiy  good  library  for  natural  science,  provided  by 
the  uuiversity,  and  four  others  by  the  different  colleges, 
and  as  far  as  practical  chemistry  was  concerned  a  very 
good  provision  had  been  made.  Tbey  bad  also  built 
some  very  large  and  convenient  museums  for  other 
branches  of  science,  and  their  museums  for  natural  history 
were  second  to  very  lew.  More  than  this,  tbe  university 
had  long  since  stiuggled  to  pot  physical  science  upon  a 
par  with  other  branches  of  learning,  and  before  I60U — 
before  any  parliamentary  interference — the  University  of 
Cambridge  instituted  examinations  for  honours  in  that 
department  of  knowledge.  With  regard  to  fellowships, 
no  doubt,  as  long  as  they  were  given  for  classics  and 
mathematics  exclusively,  physical  science  must  be  under 
a  disadvantage;  but  a  great  change  had  been  in  trod  need 
even  in  that  direction,  lor  Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges 
bad  publkly  announced  that  they  were  giving  scholarships 
for  proficiency  in  physical  science. 

Mr.  Enoaa  Bowbixo,  C.B.,  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary 
to  tbe  Commissioners  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861, 
wished  to  state  iu  a  few  words  what  took  place  in  that 
Commission  15  years  ago  connected  with  this  question. 
At  the  tiire  when  those  Commissioners  found  themselves 
with  very  Urge  surplus  funds  in  hand  they  called  special 
attention  in  their  report  to  the  memorials  from  the  leading 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  which  indicated 
clearly  the  strong  feeling  entertained  by  those  well  en- 
titled to  form  an  opinion  upon  this  subject,  of  the  import- 
ance of  establishments  for  instructing  those  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufacture  in  the  principles  of  science  and 
art  on  whkh  their  respective  industries  depend.  While 
allowing  the  injustice  of  the  reproach  that  this  country 
makea  no  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art,  they 
confessed  that,  though  a  larger  amount  of  money  is  spent 
for  those  objects  in  this  metropolis  than  perhaps  in  any 
country,  this  is  the  only  country  which  has  not  supplied 
— io  any  practical  or  systematic  shape— a  scientific  or 
artistic  instruction  to  its  industrial  population,  and  they 
pointed  out  that  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861  had  shown 
that  unless  this  was  speedily  done  this  country  would  run 
serious  risk  ol  losing  that  position  which  is  now  its  strength 
and  pride.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
were  divided  into  two — one  relating  to  the  assistance  to 
be  given  by  the  Government,  and  the  other  on  the  nature 
of  private,  institutions,  and  the  Kensington-gore  estate 
had  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  central 
institution  to  be  fouuded  upon  it  directing  the  whole 
movement.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  report, 
Her  Majesty  invited  the  assistance  of  Parliament  in  ad- 
vancing education  in  science  and  art.  In  1865  the  French 
Government  bore  the  highest  testimony  to  tho  progreas 
made  in  those  blanches  of  our  industry  relating  to  art, 
such  as  ghva,  figured  silks,  and  various  other  fabrics ;  but, 
in  regard  to  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
he  (Mr.  Bowring)  was  of  opinion  that  England  was  very 
rapidly  losing  that  pre-eminent  position  which  she  for- 
merly occupied.  He  considered  it  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  the  Government  should  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  present  movement.  He  believed  that  build- 
ing grants  for  schools  would  have  a  favourable  influence, 
and  tbe  requisite  diagiams  and  apparatus  should  aL>o  be 
supplied.    He  thought  the  great  Exhibitions  of  the  last 
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few  years  had  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  this 
especially  in  showing  as  our  deficiencies. 

Dr.  Cbace  Calvkbt,  F.R.S.,  said  a  residence  in  Man- 
cheater  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  had  impressed  him 
with  the  great  want  of  technical  instruction  among  the 
operative  clause*  engaged  in  the  staple  manufactures  of 
that  district.  It  was  necessary  that  in  all  oar  manu- 
facturing districts  technical  lectures  should  be  given  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  class  of  manufactures  carried  on  in 
those  districts,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  one 
branch  of  the  manufacture  only,  but  should  embrace  all 
its  rami6ee(ionr.  Tuns  in  the  calico  manufacture  there 
should  be  lectures  not  only  on  printing,  but  also  on  the 
art  of  design  as  applied  to  calico  printing,  as  well  as  on 
the  laws  of  colour.  That  class  of  education  was  now 
thoroughly  carried  out  on  the  Continent,  especially  at 
Rouen,  Mulhouse,  and  Lyons.  It  wss  desirable,  in  this 
country,  that  young  men  who  showed  aptitude  in  any 
speciality  connected  with  manufactures  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
knowledge  bearing  upon  that  particular  branch  of  manu- 
iacture.  The  greatest  facilities  in  this  respect  were  given 
in  the  places  he  bad  mentioned,  and  the  Government  of 
France  had  lately  established  a  laboratory  in  Paris,  where 
young  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  and  had 
obtained  special  rewards  for  aptitude  in  these  matters,  bad 
the  opportunity  of  following  gratuitously  for  two  years 
laboratory  manipulation  and  instruction  under  the  most 
able  men  of  the  country.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  see  a  similar  system  of  technical  instruction  established 
in  this  country ;  and  he  felt  the  more  strongly  on  the  sub* 
ject  from  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  the  benefits 
which  he  had  personally  derived  from  the  system  pursued 
on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Field  (President  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce)  said—Mr.  Sarauelson  had  btated  that  Eng- 
land was  not  so  fair  behind,  bat  was  still  maintaining 
a  groat  supremacy  over  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries.  Ho  thought  the  position  of  the  case  was 
about  this — that  if  the  English  locomotive  on  the 
English  railroads  was  at  present  ahead  of  the  locomo- 
tive in  other  countries,  those  who  inquired  into  the 
speed  at  which  the  respective  locomotives  were  going 
would  see  that  should  that  same  speed  be  continued 
much  longer,  the  locomotives  of  other  countries  would 
pass  by  oar  English  locomotive.  He  proposed  to  say 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
export  of  English  manufactures  to  the  United  State-, 
and  to  show  that,  in  bis  opinion,  the  growth  of  the 
manufacture*  which  supplanted  the  English  goods  in  the 
Unitrd  States  was  dne,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  better 
education  which  the  workmen  who  produced  them  re- 
ceived. For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been 
engaged  in  exporting  manufactures  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  half  that  time  he  had  l>een  resident  there, 
in  order  to  give  bis  personal  attention  to  his  bosioess  on 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  had  there  struggled  to 
maintain  the  position  of  English  manufactures  against 
those  of  the  United  States,  which  were  supplanting  oars. 
In  article  after  article  of  American  manufacture,  as  it 
gradually  replaced  ours,  lie  had  endeavoured  to  retain  the 
position  of  our  trade.  He  had  sent  home  descriptions  of 
the  articles  that  were  required  to  t>e  manu  factored  in  order 
to  keep  possession  of  the  market.  The  manufacture* 
of  the  United  States  had  now  largely  replaced  those  of 
Birmingham  and  the  midland  districts  of  England. 
Whenever  an  article  produced  by  American  manufac- 
turers was  brought  into  the  market,  in  opposition  to  those 
whiah  he  dealt  in,  he  almost  invariably  found  it  was  an 
article  more  directly  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  as  changes 
were  required  the  article  was  produced  to  fit  the  new 
demand.  Why  could  we  not  follow  the  same  system  in 
England  ?  This  supplanting  of  the  English  manufactures 
oould  not  be  ascribed  to  protection.  The  idea  was,  that  we 


enormous  duties  that  were  put 
show  that  was  not  the  expla- 


nation of  it.  In  the  first  place,  oar  goods  had  been  sup- 
planted, oot  only  by  the  producers  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  by  those  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany— 
countries  whose  productions  paid  as  high  a  duty  as  ours. 
Our  goods  went  into  the  American  market  under  duties 
varying  from  36  to  100  per  cent.  If  it  were  high  duties 
which  kept  out  our  goods,  we  should  find  that  those  on 
which  the  highest  scale  was  levied  were  those  whic  h  were 
most  kept  out.  The  contrary,  however,  was  the  case. 
Of  the  goods  which  we  were  still  aide  to  export  from  the 
midland  districts,  tbey  were  largely  those  which  paid 
extreme  duties  of  60  to  100  per  cent.  And  what  was  the 
rea-on?  The  articles  whioh  were  paying  the*e  high 
duties  were  those  in  which  there  was  the  least  possibility 
of  applying  machinery,  and  the  least  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing new  shapes  and  patterns — those  in  which  the  lowest 
class  of  labour  was  engaged,  and  this  fact  sustained  the  re- 
mark he  had  made,  that  it  was  not  the  protective  duties 
of  the  United  States  whioh  kept  out  our  goods,  but  the 
increased  and  growing  education  and  intelligence  of  their 
workmen.  Besides  residing  in  one  of  the  States  for  a 
very  long  period,  he  bad  recently  made  a  journey  of 
several  thousand  miles  through  other  States,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  frequent  discussions  of  this  question  with 
those  in  his  own  position,  more  especially  with  regard  to 
the  diminution  of  the  exports  of  the  midland  districts. 
When  he  was  first  engaged  in  the  trade  the  stocks  of 
hardware  goods  in  the  United  States  stores  coneieted  of 
Birmingham  exports,  to  the  extent  of  al»ut  one-third  of 
the  whole  contents,  not  allowing  for  Sheffield  ;  oar  manu- 
factures in  that  branch  did  not  now  form  one-tenth  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  stores.  It  had  been  his  growing  eonvio- 
tioo  during  the  last  30  years  that  no  cause  had  operated  so 
much  in  the  diminution  of  our  exports  to  the  United 
States  as  the  superior  educational  advantages  of  which 
the  working  classes  in  that  country  availed  themselves 
with  such  beneficial  results.  The  workmen  of  our  own 
country  caused  an  enormous  obstacle  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  manufacturing  exporteof  the  country  by  their  rules 
of  trade  and  trade  associations.  Those  trade  unions  no 
one  would  object  to  in  principle;  the  workmen  were  as 
much  entitled  to  form  a  union  among  themselves  as 
the  masters,  to  protect  themselves  against  injury  to 
their  own  position ;  but  that  protection  should  be  had  in  • 
way  morally  right  in  itself,  and  with  doe  regard  to  the 
public  interests.  When  they  were  asked  to  produce  a 
new  article  from  a  pattern  sent  over  from  abroad  it  was 
opposed  by  some  trade  rule.  In  the  hardware  trade  there 
was  for  the  most  part  piece-work,  and  the  workmen  were 
paid  stated  prices  for  certain  kinds  of  work.  Every  article 
which  differed  from  that  which  they  formerly  made 
became  obnoxious  to  a  higher  charge  for  producing  it. 
At  the  present  moment  there  was  a  case  so  apposite  that 
he  would  put  it  before  the  Conference.  The  negro 
labourer  of  the  United  States  used  a  hoe  for  hoeing 
cotton,  which  was  a  hnge  and  heavy  tool.  Before  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  they  were  gradually  im- 
proving in  education  and  intelligence,  and  they  were  able 
to  use  tools  of  a  superior  character.  Since  the  emancipa- 
tion the  negro  would  not  use  the  tool  which  was  formerly 
pat  into  his  hands.  He  now  wanted  a  light,  handy  tool 
for  his  purpose.  This  was  an  article  with  regard  to  which 
they  were  at  this  juncture  in  the  throes  of  competition 
with  the  American  manufacturers.  He  had  applied 
to  a  manufacturer  in  his  own  district  to  make  the 
requisite  changes  in  the  implement,  but,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  trade,  it  would  become  chargeable 
with  a  price  for  manufacture  which  would  be  equal 
to  that  for  a  tool  two  sizes  larger,  so  that  the  workman 
I  would  earn  more  money  per  day  in  making  the  new 
I  tool.  Now,  the  American  workman  was  too  wise  to  do 
this.  If  our  workman  got  6>.  per  day  for  manufacturing 
an  article,  he  demanded  a  sum  which  would  yield  him 
7s.  per  dav  by  the  time  he  got  need  to  making  the  new 
article,  while  the  workman  of  the  United  States  would 
probably  be  content  with  adding  sixpence  a  day  to  his 
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earnings  under  similar  circumstances  ;  bat  our  own  work- 
men fell  back  upon  the  strength  they  had  got  in  their 
rales  of  trade.  This  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Introducing  the  necessary  changes  ia  oar  manufactures. 
The  principal  article*  now  manufactured  in  and  exported 
by,  the  United  State*,  consisted  of  spades,  shovels,  axe*, 
hoes,  farming  implements,  sewing-machine^,  <bc.  All 
these  the  United  Slates  were  exporting  to  the  common 
markets  of  the  world.  In  Canada,  too,  he  not  only  found 
these  more  important  articles,  bat  many  other  descriptions 
of  hardware  goods  of  United  State*  manufacture,  produced 
at  a  coat  of  60  per  cent,  more  than  those  of  this  country, 
and  yet  they  were  sopplanting  our  own  goods  in  Canada. 
He  would  now  say  a  very  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
schools  of  the  United  States.  That  system  generally 
was  pretty  well  known  to  those  present.  The 
schools  were  free  as  the  German  schools  were,  and 
they  were  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools:  that  was  a  general  rule  throughout  the  Sta'es. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  the  school  system  was  perhaps 
better  carried  out  than  in  any  other  state,  the  compul- 
sory law  was  enfoiced.  Mr.  Bruce,  at  the  educational 
conference  at  Manchester,  stated  that  inquiries  had  been 
made  into  the  working  of  the  compulsory  system  of 
education  in  Massachusetts,  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  that  wherever  it  was  attempted  to  be  {trap- 
pled  with,  it  was  found  there  was  in  reality  no  compulsion 
at  all:  and  let  him  (Mr.  Field)  add  this  prediction— that 
should  we  introduce  compulsory  edncatioo  in  England, 
and  should  Prussia  send  over  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
how  it  was  managed,  and  what  were  the  punishments,  he 


would  go  back  and  say  there  waa  no  compulsion  in  Eng 
land.    When  he  (Mr.  Field)  was  in  Boston  recently,  he 
i  rime  with  Mr.  Philbrick,  the  superintendent  of 
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i  public  schools  of  Boston,  who  informed  him  that  the 
Compulsory  and  Truant  Law  had  been  23  years  in 
operation  in  Massachusetts,  the  punishment  for  truancy 
or  absenteeism  being  a  fine  not  exceeding  20  dols., 
or  committal  to  a  reformatory  school  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  years.  The  number  of  committals 
for  eleven  years,  from  1862  to  1862,  varied  annually  from 
21  to  81  for  truancy,  and  the  punishment  in  the  reforma- 
tory  school  from  tlree  months  to  one  year.  In  Boston 
four  trnsnt  offkets  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
inquire  into  absenteeism.  Ti  nancy  was  the  chief  csuse 
of  punishment,  and  that  for  absenteeism  was  seldom  re- 
quired, because  there  were  but  few  absentees.  On  looking 
into  the  statistics  it  wa*  found  that  the  class  which  was 
most  amenable  to  the  punishments  of  the  compulsory 
law  wss  that  of  our  expatriated  fellow  countrymen— the 
English  and  Irish  population  of  Boat  n.  The  school 
statistics  for  the  year  ending  July  31st,  1866.  showed  that 
in  the  population  of  Boston,  of  about  200,000.  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  was 
36,225.  of  whom  the  number  attending  public  schools 
was  27,367,  and  private  schools,  4,246,  making  a  total  of 
31,603,  showing  that  the  absence  from  all  schools  between 
five  and  fifteen  from  all  causes  was  only  about  ten  per 
cent.,  or  3,622.  Of  those  on  the  books  of  the  schools  the 
average  attendance  for  the  year  was  93  per  oent.  He 
commendtd  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  stood  foremost  in  the  movement  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  They  would  speedily  understand 
that  compulsion  came  almost  to  nothing.  We,  as  Anglo- 
Saxons,  ought  at  least  to  do  what  the  younger  branches 
of  the  race  bad  done ;  and  it  waa  impossible  that  we  could 
longer  neglect  to  adopt  a  system  of  education  which  alone 
would  enable  us  to  maintain  our  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Hay  (Provost  of  Dundee)  begged  to  offer  a  few 
suggestion*,  lie  resided  in  the  midst  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing population,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  of  the 
working  class,  and  he  had  made  it  his  business  to  ascer- 
tain their  views  on  this  important  subject.  He  would 
read  the  practical  views  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
the  associated  trades  and  workpeople  of  his  town,  show- 


ing what  they  considered  was  required  to  fit  them 
compete  with  the  workmen  of  other  nations.  He 
curred  with  Mr.  Brace  as  to  the  practical  means  to  bo 
taken  to  secure  this  o'  ject.  The  statistics  of  the  present 
working  of  the  Science  and  Art  School  in  Dundee 
showed  the  necessity  of  some  action  being  taken  in  this 
matter.  In  1863.  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  was  3,156;  in  the  next  year 
the  nurutwr  was  reduced  to  2,315 ;  and  in  1865  there  were 
only  1,952  pupils.  Another  change  in  the  code  took 
place,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  it  in  the  instance  of 
Dundee,  that  the  number  of  pupils  this  year  waa  only 
493,  which  plainly  showed,  to  his  mind,  that  the  present 
form  of  government  grants  to  education  did  not  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  working  population  of  the  country,  and 
that  something  more  must  be  done  to  provide  proper  in- 
stitutions for  leaching  that  class  of  the  people  in  art  and 
science.    Mr.  Hay  then  read  the  following : — 

Suggestions  on  Technical  Education  by  the  Working  Men's 
Association  of  Dundee. 

1.  Textile  Fabrics.  —  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  fibrous 
substance*,  Mich  as  flsx.  Jute,  heni|s  Ac,  and  the  best  method  of 
treatment  daring  the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  with  the 
purpose  for  which  each  kind  Is  best  adapted. 

2.  The  construction  of  the  machinery  used  In  the  different  branches 
of  Industry  In  the  town,  the  uses  of  each  part,  and  Its  adaptability. 

3.  The  Science  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. — To  know  more 
aliout  the  elasticity  of  steam ;  the  strength  of  material  required  to 
hold  against  a  given  pressure;  the  amount  of  power  to  be  expected 
from  a  given  quantity  of  onals,  Ac;  Uie  adaptability  of  the  present 
land  and  marine  engines,  the  construction  of  them,  and  the  strength 
required  In  their  various  parts  for  a  given  pressure  or  power,  and  the 
means  of  testing  and  ascertaining  the  same ;  also  the  use  and  a 
billty  of  the  mechanical  power  of  the  lever,  pulley,  \ ' 
and  the  method  of  calculation  suited  to  each. 

4.  The  proper  finishing  of  textile  fabrics ;  bleaching  and  dyeing, 
Including  a  good  knowledge  of  the  various  chemical  compounds 
used,  and  the  effects  of  each  ;  the  quantities  required  to  produce  the 
different  colours  suitable  to  the  different  kinds  of  fabrics,  and  the 
method  of  application.  Also,  In  regard  to  the  carpet  manufacture, 
the  principle  of  arranging  the  colours,  so  as  to  produce  any  given 
pattern  ;  and  also  the  art  of  designing  the  pattern*. 

5.  Ship-building.— The  method  of  modelling  vessels;  and  how, 
from  a  given  model  and  dimensions,  the  tonnage  can  be  determined. 
Also,  the  strength  of  the  mater  al  required  for  such  tonnage ;  and 
the  best  means  of  constructing  to  a  given  model. 

6.  Architecture.— How  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  beams,  rafters. 


walls,  Ac,  required  for  clven  purposes  snd  dimensions ;  how  to  resist 
the  lateral  pressure  of  arches,  couples,  Ac.  Also,  a  knowledge  of 
the  orders  and  styles  of  architecture ;  how  best  to  supply  a  healthful 
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qusnUty  of  air  without  causing  draughts ;  and  a  knowledge  of  sculp- 
ture, so  as  to  suit  the  various  classes  of  buildings. 

7.  That  the  best  mode  of  Instruct  lug  the  people  In  these  acquire- 
ments would  be  to  establish  an  Institution  or  college  in  Dundee,  for 
teaching  these  various  branches  of  knowledge,  so  endowed  and  mao- 
nged  as  to  snlt  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes  of  the  town, 
and  so  arrangrd  that  they  could  take  advantage  of  it  without  in- 
fringing on  their  limited  means. 


The  Association  arc  of  opinion  that  If  some  such  system 
sdoptcd  In  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  the  country  would  soon, 
In  every  branch  of  Its  trade,  successfully  compete  with  all  other 
markets  on  the  Continent ;  that ,  in  addition  to  that,  they  believe 
that  the  more  refined  taste  that  would  be  Imparted  to  Working  men 
by  such  an  education  would  make  them  desire  ImproTed  dwellings 
and  greater  social  comfort,  while  a  higher  tone  of  morality  would  bo 
Infused  among  them,  and  destitution,  vice,  and  crime  be  materially 
lessened. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether,  af<er  the  discussion 
that  had  taken  place,  it  would  be  convenient  that  he 
should  cow  take  the  sense  of  the  Conference  on  the  first 
resolution. 

Earl  Granville  remarked  that,  as  many  gentlemen 
had  come  from  long  distances  to  express  their  views  on 
this  subject,  it  waa  very  desirable  tbey  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He,  there- 
fore, suggested  that  the  discussion  of  the  first  resolution 
should  no  now  adjourned ,  and  be  resumed  until  a  fixed 
hour  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  BftGCK,  M.l\,  begged  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  the 
discussion  of  this  first  resolution  should  be  returned  on  the 
tin  i  row.  and  be  continued  till  mo  o'clock.  Probably 
that  would  give  as  much  time  a*  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Ayr-ton,  M.P.,  sgreed  with  the  desirableness  of 
adjourning  the  discussion  on  this  resolution. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  the 
adjourned  to  the  follow  iog  day. 
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The  Conference  re-assembled  on  Friday,  24th 
January,  at  12  o'clock;  Wm.  Ha  web,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  in  the  chair. 

The  discussion  on  the  first  resolution  wm  renewed  by 
Mr.  Habbt  Cowrse,  who  said  that,  as  he  had  moved 
in  the  Council  the  resolution  under  wbicli  the  Conference 
wag  assembled,  he  naturally  detired  to  say  a  few  words 
before  the  question  was  put.  Attention  had  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  fir*t  resolution  appeared  to  rest  the 
extension  of  technical  education  upon  its  effects  on  the 
interests  of  Art*,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  He 
wished  distinctly  to  state  that  the  Council  by  no  moans 
took  a  merely  commercial  view  of  the  question.  Those 
words  were  used  because  the  Society  under  whose  auspices 
the  Conference  had  assembled  was  incorpoiated  for  the 
encouragement  of  art*,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and 
it  was  in  defence  of  these  interests  that  they  were 
-  entitled  to  take  up  the  subject  of  education  in  the  Society ; 
but  he  hoped  a  much  larger  and  broader  view  of  the  subject 
was  taken  by  those  present.  To  use  the  language  of  a 
great  parliamentary  authority,  he  hoped  they  looked 
at  it  in  a  "  flesh  and  blood  "  point  of  view,  and  felt  a 
desiro  to  improve  and  extend  the  education  of  the  poodle 
of  this  country,  not  merely  because  tbey  thought  our 
manufacturers  would  then  be  able  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness in  a  more  efficient  manner,  but  because  education  con- 
ferred great  benefits  on  those  who  received  it,  and  because 
they  desired  to  do  to  others  what  had  already  been  done  to 
themselves.  In  making  these  three  great  demands  which 
the  first  resolution  makes  upon  the  Legislature,  the  demand 
for  improvement  in  education  in  the  universities  and  great 
schools  was  put  first,  because  so  long  as  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  society  remained  in  their  present  condition 
of  comparative  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  science  and  art, 
it  was  vain  to  expect  that  the  artisans  of  the  country  ami 
the  working  classes  generally  could  obtain  a  good  technical 
education.    The  higher  and  upper  daises  being  the  ern- 

Koyenof  the  lower  classen,  were  the  ultimate  judges  of  their 
hour ;  snd  so  long  as  a  country  gentleman,  for  instance, 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  geology  and  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  expect  that  he  could 
be  prope>ly  served  by  a  skilful  bailiff  or  foreman,  and 
that  he  would  have  labourers  under  him  doing  their  work 
with  a  due  attention  to  the  demands  of  science.  The 
same  principle  was  applicable  to  mines  and  manufacture*. 
Unless  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  a  concern  understood 
the  principles  of  those  sciences  upon  which  the  arts  in  which 
they  were  engaged  were  founded,  it  was  quite  in  vain  to 
expect  that  those  arts  would  be  carried  out  in  a  skilful 
manner  by  those  under  them.  The  second  d<;inai.d  was, 
•*  That  efficient,  Ac,  even-where."  It  was  quite  ridiculous 
to  think  thst  good  technical  instruction  could  be  given  to 
people  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Mtnplett  rudiments  of 
education.  He  was  not  aware  whether  any  gentleman 
was  present  representing  tho  mining  institution  in  Corn- 
wall, but  a  few  days  ago  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  pointing  ont  how  that  very  nseful  institu- 
tion had  comparatively  failed— how  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  give  to  the  working  classes  the  Instruction 
which  they  desired  to  receive  in  the  sciences  connected 
with  mining,  because  of  the  great  imperfections  of  their 
elementary  education.  They  were  not  able  to  read  with 
sufficient  facility  to  master,  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fort to  themselves,  the  books  put  before  them,  and 
could  not  write  well  enough  to  take  Dotes  of  the 
lectures  which  they  heard,  nor  were  they  sufficiently 
familiar  with  arithmetic  to  make  the  necessary  calculat  ions 
of  the  percentages  of  metals  in  the  different  ores.  And 
this  which  was  true  of  the  mining  population  was  true  of 
the  working  classes  generally.  At  the  last  annual  con- 
ference of  the  representatives  of  Institutions  in  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Arts,  he  proposed  for  discussion  the 
question  whether  the  means  of  primary  education  at  pre- 
sent at  the  command  of  the  working  classes  were  sufficient 
i  them  to  profit  by  the  secondary  instruction  they 


desired  to  receive  in  the  mechanics' and  similsr  Institutes. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  the  representatives  of  such 
bodies  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  tho  response  was  unanimous  that  at  present  the 
means  of  primary  education  were  altogether  deficient. 
Having  expressed  a  desire  that  primary  education  should 
be  extended  and  improved,  ttie  resolution  went  on  to  ask 
for  efficient  secondary  instruction,  facilities  for  which  were 
altogether  wanting  in  this  country.  The  resolution 
asked  that  we  should  have  what  exists  in  other  countries, 
good  colleges  or  schools  of  technical  inetmction.  Ho 
did  not  think  a  numerous  body  like  the  Conference 
could  discuss  the  details  of  this  question,  bat  it  must  con- 
fine itself  to  general  principles,  and  the  details  should 
be  very  carefully  and  deliberately  considered,  lest 
tbe  scheme  should  be  started  on  a  wrong  basis, 
and  more  harm  than  good  be  effected.  He  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Dixon,  that  it  was  desirable  that 
these  colleges  should  be  originated  by  Government  in 
the  great  towns.  That  would  be  rather  like  planting  trees 
without  roots.  But  where  there  was  a  local  desire  and 
determination  to  establish  a  school,  Government  ought 
to  express  its  willingness  to  co  operate  liberally  with 
local  efforts.  When  Government  expressed  that  willing- 
ness, then  it  most  be  for  the  different  localities  to  come 
forward  and  say  to  Government  "  We  want  such  and  such 
colleges  in  a  particular  neighbourhood ;  we  are  prepared 
to  do  our  part  to  establish  and  maintain  them ;  bat  yoa 
must  give  us  very  liberal  awintauce  in  so  doing." 

Mr.  Acland,  M.P.,  said,  he  took  the  liberty  in  tho 
committee  room  yesterday,  to  request  the  insertion  of  tho 
word  "secondary"  after  "primary"  in  the  second  branch 
of  the  resolution.  He  wished  first  to  say  what  he  meant 
by  secondary  instruction.  Contrasting  it  with  primary 
instruction,  he  thought  the  best  way  to  define  it  was,  to 
look  at  the  time  boys  were  likely  to  stay  at  school.  On 
the  Continent  in  primary  schools  it  was  not  uncommon, 
and  he  believed  in  several  countries  it  was  tbe  rale,  that 
scholars  should  remain  till  fourteen.  Practically,  in 
England,  primary  education  was  generally  limited  by  tbe 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Secondary  education  in 
England  was  therefore  best  defined  as  that  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  a  boy  obtained  who  continued  at  school 
beyot.d  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  He  would  not  say 
a  wotd  about  secondary  education  op  to  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  still  less  would  he  touch  upon  the  general 
question  of  university  education,  which  was  diacussed 
so  much  yesterday.  His  chief  point  was  secondaiy 
education  for  aspiring  artisans,  or  for  tbe  shop  keepers 
with  small  capital,  who  must  begin  to  eam  their 
living  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  a  little  later, 
lu  the  very  remarkable  letter  of  Mr.  Sam  nelson,  already 
ref  erred  to,  he  stated  that  the  aoikmsn  on  the  Continent 
owed  his  position  above  all  to  two  things— the  knowledge 
of  elementary  mathematics  snd  drawing.  Under  the 
operation  of  the  revised  code,  which  he  (Mr.  A  eland)  did 
not  intend  to  attack,  all  promoters  of  education  were 
well  aware  that  the  advantage  of  learning  the  "  three 
r'a"  correctly  was  purchased  somewhat  dearly.  It  was 
purchased  partly  by  the  exclusion  of  subjects  of  secondary 
education,  which  might  in  many  cases  be  introduced,  and 
also  by  a  certain  rigid  stereotyped  system,  which  had  a  ten* 
dency  to  increase  the  faultof  theEogliah  artisan,  by  making 
his  mind  wooden  instead  of  living.  It  became,  therefore, 
more  important  that  this  country  should  devote  itself  in 
earnest  to  give  •  sound  fundamental  education  to  the 
children  of  those  artisans  who  would  save  from  their  own 
enjoyments  in  order  to  give  their  children  the  blessings 
ol  an  upward  looking  education.  Time  would  not  permit 
him  to  refer  in  detail  to  a  remarkable  document  put  into  his 
hand  yesterday,  the  Report  of  the  French  Commission  on 
Technical  Education.  He  would  only  say  generally  that 
he  observed  that,  in  speaking  of  England,  they  said  that 
one  of  our  great  difficulties  in  the  advance  of  technical  in- 
was  the  want  of 


knowledge.   He  would  now  pro- 
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coed  to  state  two  or  three  facto,  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  collect  for  the  meeting  —  his  ob- 
ject being  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  English  people 
in  the  matter  under  consideration.  There  were  thirteen 
towns  in  England  having  about  100,000  population  or  more, 
and  in  those  towns  there  were  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
people.  Moot  of  them  had  some  kind  of  secondary  or 
grammar  school,  but  the  entire  number  of  scholars  io 
those  schools  was  about  fifteen  hundred,  or  rather  less. 
Of  thoso  there  were  only  two  hundred  who  were  learning 
any  physical  science  whatever;  and  even  with  regard 
to  those  who  were  learning  it,  he  thought  it  might  be 
very  doubtful  what  kind  of  science  it  was,  and  how  far 
it  deserved  the  name.  Of  the  fifteen  hundred,  only 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  were  learning  any  mathematics, 
meaning  by  mathematics  .something  more  than  ordinary 
arithmetio ;  and  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  in  the  Manchostor  school,  leaving 
for  the  other  twelve  towns  about  five  hundred  scholars. 
Science  wan  taught  to  any  practical  purpose  in  only  two 
towns- Sheffield  and  Leeds;  and,  if  he  recollected 
rightly,  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  lower  grade  of 
education  at  Manchester  below  the  classical  school,  in  a 
school  that  had  an  endowment  of  2,000  a-year,  did  not 
exceed  fifty.  There  were  twenty-two  manufacturing 
and  mining  town*  of  less  than  100,000  and  over  20,000 
population,  containing  io  the  agregate  1,000,000  persons, 
and  in  those  towne  there  were  rather  less  than  1,500 
scholars,  little  more  than  three  hundred  of  whom  learned 
any  mathematics,  and  only  about  fifty,  io  four  schools, 
were  learn ing  any  natural  science.  With  regard  to  the 
metropolis,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  de- 
ficiency of  London  in  education  was  the  almost  total  want 
of  schools  of  the  lower  grade  of  secondary  instruction  for 
the  upper  artisans  and  the  shopkeepers  of  moderate 
capital.  And  to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  deficiency  owing 
to  the  want  of  demand,  at  one  of  the  very  few  lower  grade 
secondary  schools  in  Ivondoo,  there  were  a  little  while  ago 
three  hundred  boys  waiting  to  be  admitted,  the  terms  of 
the  school  being,  he  believed,  something  under  £4  a-year, 
showing,  beyond  doubt,  that  if  these  schools  were  estab- 
lished they  would  be  largely  sought  after  by  the  claw  in 
question. 

Mr.  ArRTOH,  M.P.,  aaid  that  another  school  had  been 
established,  in  which  the  scholars  who  were  waiting  had 
been  admitted,  and  it  was  as  full  as  the  first  school. 

Mr.  Acland— In  reference  to  the  central  coalfield  of 
England,  omitting  the  extreme  north  and  a  portion  of  the 
lower  end,  there  were,  in  1861.  in  the  west  midland 
division  of  the  Registrar-General,  in  the  north  western, 
including  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  in  Yorkshire,  a 
population  exceeding  seven  and  a  half  millions.  There 
should  be  at  least  seventy  thousand  boys  io  secondary 
schools  ;  there  were  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools,  the 
only  existing  secondary  schools  of  a  public  nature,  fewer 
than  fourteen  thousand,  and  that  number  included  many 
who  were  receiving  a  much  worse  elementary  education 
than  if  tbey  were  in  National  and  British  schools.  There 
were  181  towns  io  these  three  divisions,  and  76  of  them 
had  not  any  public  or  secondary  school  of  aoy  kind  what- 
ever. By  ••  public  "  he  meant  not  a  proprietary  nor  a 
private  school;  and  he  wished  to  point  out  why  he  drew 
the  dial  inct  ion.  With  regard  to  the  gentry  of  the  country, 
professional  men,  and  large  manufacturers,  no  doubt  a 
firet-class  education  was  to  be  had  in  many  of  the  pro- 
prietary schools  in  England ;  and  one  of  the  strong  argu- 
ments for  revising  the  grammar  school  system  was,  that 
schools  with  very  large  endowments  and  very  eminent 
master*  were  not  filled,  because  they  were  not  conducted 
on  a  system  that  met  the  taste  of  the  present  day.  He 
was  not  attacking  proprietary  nor  private  schools, 
beeau»e  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  many  of 
the  pi  i vat.-  schools  in  England  were  admirably  discharg- 
ing a  duty  which  no  public  school  could  discharge  so 
efficiently  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  class  of 
i ;  but  with  regard  to  the  olaat  to  which  he  de- 


sired to  confine  the  remark — the  lower  grade  of  the 
middle  class— he  begged  to  impress  one  especial  difficulty 
upon  the  meeting.  There  were  a  great  number  of  small 
private  schools,  which  earned  a  most  precarious  living 
amongst  the  lower  middle  class,  but  the  practical  work- 
ing of  wbioh  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  if  they  became 
good  enough  to  be  really  popular,  immediately  up  went 
the  charges,  and  they  ceased  to  be  schools  for  the  claas 
for  which  they  started.  Therefore  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that. the  legislature ,  and  the  educated  classes  of 
England  who  inspired  the  legislature,  should  apply  their 
minds  to  establish  public  schools,  under  public  control, 
for  the  lower  grade  of  the  middle  class.  Otherwise,  if 
there  were  established  by  voluntary  agency  the  best 
school  that  ever  was  established  in  a  great  town,  and  de- 
termined to  charge  £2  or  £3  a  year,  inevitably  the 
charges  would  go  up,  and  pais  the  limit  which  the 
poorer  classes  were  able  to  pay.  It  became  a  sort  of 
speculation.  The  original  founders  passed  away,  or  it 
might  a  private  undertaking  from  the  commence- 
ment. They  got  into  difficulties,  or  they  were  anxious 
to  improve  their  teaching;  in  short,  every  kind  of 
motive,  including  the  best,  influenced  the  promoters  of 
these  schools,  and  unless  the  schools  were  under  legal 
restraint,  they  would  be  sure  to  pass  the  limit  of  charges 
to  whioh  be  bad  referred. 

The  Hon.  Acbbboh  Hbbbbbt  said  it  seemed  to  him  of 
very  great  importance  that  they  should  all  combine,  if 
possible,  in  what  tbey  asked  from  the  Government. 
Nothing  afforded  the  Government  a  better  excuse  for  not 
acting  in  this  matter  then  the  fact  that  so  many  different 
things  were  asked.  If  some  asked  that  Government  should 
take  the  initiative,  some  that  it  should  help  local  effort, 
and  others  made  claims  of  a  different  kind,  the  Govern- 
ment at  once  felt  justified  in  taking  no  action  upon  the 
matter.  The  more  the  subject  was  considered  the  more 
unadvisable  it  appeared  that  Government  should  take  the 
initiative,  and  the  more  preferable  that  it  should  as»i»t  local 
effort.  The  reasons  for  that  conclusion  were  these.  The 
Government  had  never  bad  a  regular  educational  depart- 
ment. They  all  knew  how  that  department  grew,  irom 
small  beginnings;  and  the  Government  bad,  at  present, 
no  knowledge  upon  technical  education  at  its  command; 
indeed,  he  believed  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  tar 
in  advance  of  the  Government.  It  was  our  manufacturers, 
whose  interest  it  was,  that  were  the  only  persons  fitted  to 
deal  with  it.  No  opinion,  however,  had  yet  been  definitely 
formed  in  the  country  as  to  what  was  the  best  technical 
education.  If  the  opinions  of  twenty  persons  in  the  room 
were  asked,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  twenty  different 
opinions  would  be  given ;  and  he  could  also  venture  to 
say  that  if  any  one  particular  method  were  taken,  aud 
stereotyped  in  the  country  at  the  present  moment,  with 
our  insufficient  knowledge  upon  the  matter,  our  attention 
having  been  so  lately  turned  to  i>uch  an  important  subject, 
it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Local  effort  should 
be  encouraged  in  such  a  way  as  to  test  different  systems. 
Any  person  who  came  forward  with  sufficient  belief 
in  his  own  system,  within  certain  reasonable  limits,  of 
course,  and  any  towns  possessing  the  rating  power,  should 
hereafter  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  system,  and 
the  Government  should  help  them  liberally.  Should  the 
Bill,  which  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  the  other  day 
at  Manchester,  hereafter  become  law,  it  would  allow  a 
great  deal  of  money,  which  had  been  applied  by  bene- 
volent persons,  to  be  free,  end  those  pet  so  us  who  had 
originally  devoted  a  great  deal  of  money  to  primary 
education  would,  by  having  the  burden  taken  off  then- 
shoulders,  be  able,  by  the  Bill,  which  gave  the  power  of 
rating,  to  turn  those  resources  to  this  higher  kind  of 
education.  He  thought,  therefore,  there  would  be  found 
in  our  large  towns  plenty  of  resources  which  would  be 
willingly  turned  to  this  object.    With  regard  to  secondary 

I or  intermediate  schools,  he  believed  Dr.  Watts,  who  was 
well  known  in  Manchester,  had  proposed  that  there  should 
be  schools  of  an  intermediate  kind  above  the  primary 
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schools,  into  which  boys,  on  passing  an  examination, 
should  be  free  to  enter.  To  a  certain  d^rec  this  corres- 
ponded with  the  American  system,  where  one  school 
formed  a  step  above  the  other,  and  the  bora  who  bad 
made  the  best  nee  of  their  time  in  the  school  below,  passed 
through  an  examination  to  the  schools  above.  With  re- 
gard to  primary  schools,  he  thought  Mr.  Acland  had 
exactly  hit  that  which  was  most  wanted  for  them.  It 
would  be  a  very  simple  thing  to  ask  of  the  Government 
that  they  should  add  drawing  to  the  "  three  r's,"  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  very  useful  hi  giving  accuracy 
to  the  hand  and  eye,  and  bringing  the  mind  to  see  that 
there  was  a  thing  beyond  the  idea.  And  there  was  this 
also  in  its  favour,  that  it  had  been  largely  adopted  in 
France.  He  found,  in  looking  back  to  a  report  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  taking  by  hazard  forty-two  com- 
mercial schools  oat  of  the  Haute  Garonne,  drawing  was 
taught  in  twenty-three,  and  geome'ry  in  twenty- seven; 
and;  that  artistic  character  that  pervades  the  whole  of 
the  French  people,  that  power  of  observation,  and  the 
power  of  feeling  what  is  beautiful,  might  very  probably  be 
traceable  in  part  to  their  education  in  drawing. 

Mr.  Htdk  Clarke  wished  to  refer  to  a  remark  made 
on  the  previous  day  by  a  gentleman  who  called  the 
attention  of  the  conference  to  the  experience  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  present  question  was  said  to  be  in  the 
same  si  ate  as  now.  He  (Mr.  Clarke)  could  Icok  back 
thirty  years,  and  on  one  side  of  the  room  he  saw  a  few 
of  his  remaining  colleagues  of  that  time,  amongst  them 
Mr.  George  Foggo,  who  was  one  of  the  committee  for 
agitating  the  subject  then  ;  and  on  the  other  side  he  saw 
the  noble  earl,  then  Lord  John  Russell,  who  thirty  years 
ago,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  promised  a  settle- 
ment of  this  very  question.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  urge 
upon  the  conference  the  desirability  of  its  members  not 
meeting  again  either  fifteen  or  thirty  years  hence  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  subject,  but  that  they  should  profit  by 
the  experience  of  the  past.  A  good  deal  had  hitherto 
been  done  without  any  result*,  and  if  they  wished  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  the  past,  they  must  profit  by  its  ex- 
perience. He  would  merely  endeavour  to  enforce  the 
remark  of  the  last  speaker,  with  regard  to  drawing,  as  an 
antial  part  of  elementary  instruction.   He  held  that  it 


should  be  taught  in  the  beginning  with  reading  and  writ- 
ing, as  a  means  of  developing  the  faculties  of  the  chil- 


Mr.  BaocKLEHuasr  (of  Macclesfield)  said  that  his  own 
town  had  suffered  like  many  other  towns  for  want  of 
technical  education  among  the  working  classes,  and  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  amount  of  education 
in  science  and  art  amongst  all  classes.  They  were  very 
much  indebted  to  the  Society  ot  Arts  for  inviting  them  to 
attend  this  Conference.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Technical  Instruction  connected  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Macclesfield,  he  ventured  to  say  that,  as 
far  as  their  Committee  was  concerned,  and  the  feeling 
generally  in  Macclesfield,  they  would  readily  adopt  all 
the  resolutions  proposed  to  the  meeting.  He  was  very 
happy  to  hear  that  the  Government  had  taken  up  the 
suhjeet,  and  proposed  to  introdace  a  large  and  well-con- 
sidered measure.  He  had  felt  very  strongly  for  some 
years  upon  the  subject  of  the  encouragement  of  science 
in  the  universities,  which  was  spoken  of  yesterday,  and 
was  glad  that  some  move  in  the  right  direction  had  been 
made  there.  Very  little  had  been  said  as  to  the  way  the 
was  to  be  carried  out,  but  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
i  of  money  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  teacb- 
of  the  dead  languages  and  mathematics,  it  was  a 
question  in  his  mind  whether  that  could  fairly  be  done. 
At  Macclesfield  there  was  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  anil 
also  a  school  of  art,  and  he  regretted  that  in  1864,  when 
the  Government  grant  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
amongst  the  working  classes  in  the  school  of  art,  the  grant 
was  reduced  from  £800  a  year  to  an  almost  nominal 
They  had  been  going  back  ever  since.  With 
"  a,  he  considered  H  already 


existed,  magistrates  now  having  i 
and  destitute  children  to  school. 

Professor  Huxlky,  F.R.S.,  said  he  ventured  to  think 
that  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  might  well  receive 
some  modification.  He  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the 
position  which  science  ooght  to  take  in  general  education, 
as  the  ground woik  of  all  education  worthy  of  the  name; 
not  merely  instruction  in  the  facts  of  science,  but  discipline 
in  the  methods  of  science.  If  the  Conference,  or  those 
gentlemen  interested  in  commercial  or  manufacturing 
pursuits,  imagined  that  any  good  would  he  attained  for 
their  ultimate  objects  by  merely  teaching  boys  those 
branches  of  science  which  immediately  applied  to  their 
particular  trades  or  callings,  and  which  were  merely  the 
scum  and  top  surface  of  science,  they  w«-re  much  mistaken. 
The  minds  of  the  young  should  be  imbued  with  scientific 
method*  and  with  scientific  principles — less  thau  this  would 
eventuate  in  a  miserable  failure.  It  appeared  10  him, 
therefore,  that  when  the  Conference  a»k<-d  that "  instruction 
in  science  and  art  should  be,  &c.,  Stc.,n  it  virtually  msdo 
an  admission  which  was  an  exceedingly  unwise  one,  and 
one  that  in  the  long-run  defeated  its  own  object*.  If  the 
conference  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  practical  train- 
ing in  the  methods  of  scienco  form«-d  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  basis  of  the  proposed  education,  he 
thought  it  had  not  fairly  comprehended  what  it 
had  to  do.  He  was  not  intending  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  other  studies,  least  of  all  the  value  ot  instruc- 
tion in  art;  but  he  wished  to  urge  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  instruction  in  art  and  literature,  valuable 
and  important  as  they  were,  both  for  the  training 
of  the  mind  and  fitting  men  for  particular  offices, 
were  altogethet  subordinate  and  should  be  secondary  to 
training  in  science  and  scientific  methods ;  and  he  should 
be  quite  unable  to  agroe  to  a  resolution  which,  in  his 
judgment,  put  science  on  a  footing  which  was  entirely 
unworthy  of  it.  The  second  point  upon  which  be  wished 
to  offer  a  remark  was,  "  That  efficient  means  of  primary 
instruction,  dsc.,  ttc."  He  d;d  not  propose  to  offer  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  but 
thought  it  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
understanding  that  this  was  not  a  new  thing;  but,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  was  a  thing  already  in  existence. 
A  speaker  behind  him  (Mr.  Herbert)  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  propriety  of  looking  to  people  themselves  for 
exertion  in  regard  to  education.  In  principle  he  (Pro- 
fea*or  Huxley)  heartily  and  entirely  agreed  with  him. 
There  was  nothing  which  he  had  fought  for  all  his  life 
so  much,  whenever  he  had  anything  to  do  with  such 
matters,  as  for  the  principle  of  spontaneous  action,  and  for 
the  avoidance  and  putting  down,  in  any  way,  of  every- 
thing that  can  be  called  over-legislation — the  interference 
of  Government  In  any  matters,  except  matters  of  police 
and  the  like ;  and  he  heartily  wished  the  f%cte  of  the 
case  would  enable  him  to  support  the  views  Mr.  Herbert 
took ;  but  as  he  (Professor  Huxley)  was  supposed  to  know 
something  of  the  case,  occupying  as  he  did  the  po»t  of 
Government  Examiner  in  the  department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  being  connected  with  a  great  technical  school 
in  this  country,  the  School  of  Mines,  in  Jermyn-street, 
he  believed  you  could  not  look  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  do  anything.  In  consequence  of  the  utterly 
defective  education  or  the  people,  they  did  not  know 
what  was  good  for  them,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  methods  that  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove their  present  ignorant  and  imperfect  condition.  He 
would  take  as  an  illustration  the  School  of  Mines.  Was 
that  established  by  the  general  manufacturing  interest  of 
this  country?  Did  anybody  imagine  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  interest  of  this  country  had  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  see  that  the  great  thing  wanting  was  scientific 
instruction  to  be  given  to  its  artisans  and  inferior 
employtt  f  That  school  was  established  by  the  energy 
and  determination  of  a  single  man,  his  old  chief,  Sir 
Henry  Do  I*  Beche,  who  saw  the  importance  of  It; 
><  stomped "  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  persuaded 
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the  manufacturers  to  join  him.   He  (Prof.  Huxley)  very 
much  doubted  whether  even  now  any  considerable  portion 
of  them  had  anything  like  a  clear  idea  of  what  they 
wanted.   It  was  perfectly  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
mining  interest  had  not  taken  the  advantage  of  the  college 
that  they  might  have  done.   It  did  not  occur  to  them  to 
have  their  coal  viewers  and  their  mining  agenta  instructed 
in  anything  more  than  a  mere  rule  of  thumb.  He  could 
not  say  the  amallncss  of  (he  attendance  arose  from  any 
defect  in  the  teaching — and  he  could  the  more  readily  say 
this  because  his  teaching  did  not  particularly  affect  these 
persons— for  there  were  not  fitter  and  more  able  men  in 
the  country  than  his  colleagues.    It  was  because  the  great 
mass  of  the  manufacturing  interest  did  not,  even  at  the 
present  moment,  understand  that  such  instruction  in  the 
groundwork  of  technical  knowledge  was  what  they  wanted 
to  prevent  their  manufactures  from  going  to  ruin.  He 
thought  it  was  very  creditable  to  the  Government  that  it 
had  already  spontaneously  given  encouragement  to  scien- 
tific education  in  this  and  in  other  instances.   He  referred 
to  the  system  set  on  foot  in  this  country  some  years  ago, 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
It  had  a  very  small  beginning.    It  resulted  from  a  minute 
'by  the  minuter  of  the  day  acting  propria  motu.   He  did 
not  think  that  even  the  House  of  Commons  was  consulted ; 
certainly  no  action  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  minister. 
Payments  were  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  students  in 
primary  schools  who  showed,  by  passing  primary  exami- 
nations, that  they  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  science.   At  first  there  were  very  few  persons 
examined,  but  by  degrees  the  number  had  grown,  until 
last  year  he  had  between  six  and  seven  hundred  papers- 
fair  average  par*™ ;  and  he  believed  his  chemical  colleague 
had  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred.   Another  very  important 
matter  was  promotion  for  clever  boys.   The  only  body 
doing  anything  for  clever  boys  in  scientific  matters  was 
still,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  Government ;  and  any  such 
boy  in  the  country,  whatever  his  condition,  provided  he 
was  not  too  rich,  on  passing  successfully  the  examination 
Of  the  Department  of  {Science  and  Art,  got  not  only  the 
ornament  of  a  medal,  but  a  solid  exhibition,  the  payment 
Of  which  was  contingent  entirely  upon  his  continuing  hi* 
studies,  which  he  might  do  at  the  School  of  Mines.  He 
might  there  pass  through  his  curriculum  for  three  yesw, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  a  clever  fellow,  he  was 
certain  to  get  a  solid  and  valuable  appointment.  He 
believed  nobody  else  said  to  a  boy—"  Boy  of  the  dust, 
work  hard,  pass  a  good  examination,  and  a  good  appoint- 
ment will  be  open  to  you."   Until  the  country  was  pre- 
pared to  say  it  appreciated  the  efforts  of  the  Government, 
we  must  still  confess,  to  our  shame,  that  Government  was 
tar  ahead  of  the  people. 

Prof.  Fleeeihq  Jenein,  F.R.S.,  thought  it  was  clear, 
from  the  previous  speeches,  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
scholars  as  well  as  professors,  and  some  inducement  must 
be  given  to  young  men  to  enter  the  classes.  It  was  of  no 
use  depending  on  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  to 
make  them  do  this.  On  the  principle  of  the  universities 
giving  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  successful  students, 
manufacturers  should  offer  employment  to  the  scholars 
who  passed  successful  examinations,  either  in  the  old 
schools,  or  the  proposed  now  ones.  In  his  own  profes- 
sion, that  of  engineering,  he  would  suggest  that  as  the 
Manchester  engineers,  for  instance,  did  recognise  that  a 
theoretical  education  might  be  of  advantage  to  them, 
they  should  recognise  it  in  another  way,  and  offer  as 
rewards  to  the  successful  candidates  the  entrance  of 
their  works,  so  that  after  receiving  a  certain  amount 
Of  tuition  a  clever  student  should  enter  as  a  pupil  under 
some  eminent  engineer,  instead  of  having  to  pay  a 
heavy  premium,  and  commence  bis  practical  studies  in 
the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  many  now  enter  upon 
them. 

The  Rev.  Abtru*  Bioo  (of  Chester)  said  that  thirty 
years  ago  he  commenced  the  work  01  technical  educa- 
tion, and  bad  a  number  of  lathes  going  at  one  time, 


with  blacksmiths  ami  carpenters'  benches,  and  a  whole 
rango  of  workshops.  He  had  gained  wisdom  by  expe- 
rience, and  abandoned  these,  being  convinced  that  work- 
shops in  themselves  for  educational  purposes  were  not 
wise ;  they  were  merely  a  means  of  teaching  handi- 
craftism,  and  did  not  convey  any  mental  instruction.  In 
1853  tie  wished  to  send  two  of  his  sons  from  home,  to 
complete  a  technical  education  commenced  there ;  and 
as  upon  inquiry  throughout  the  country  be  could  not 
find  a  school  for  them,  he  sent  them  to  Hanover.  The  ex- 
periment had  not  been  satisfactory,  although  not  altogether 
a  failure.  The  struggle  of  thirty  years  had  been  to  him 
an  up-hill  stiuggle;  In  no  degree,  except  from  private 
friends,  had  be  met  with  any  encouragement,  and  he  had 
certainly  not  met  with  anything  like  success.  Failures 
were,  however,  very  instructive  lessons,  and  therefore  he 
was  dwelling  upon  them.  The  workshop  system  had 
been  a  failure ;  and  if  the  schemes  now  proposed  were 
tried  under  the  experimental  guidance  of  localities,  they 
would  be  failures  too.  There  must  be  some  guiding 
experienced  hand.  Another  total  failure  was  the 
attempt  to  popularize  science,  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  present  generation  would  pjvw  away  before  the  ill 
effects  of  it  would  subside.  The  reason  was  that  there 
was  no  mental  culture  in  it.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
popularize  law,  or  physic ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
this  attempt  to  popularize  science  had  been  a  great 
mistake. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Clarke  (of  the  North  Cheshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture)  had,  in  connexion  with  the  Society  of  Arte 
and  societies  associated  with  it,  onjoyed  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  attempts  that  had  been  mad  a  to  popularise 
science,  and  had  it  not  been  for  those  attempts  he  did  not 
think  the  present  Conference  would  have  teen  so  large,  nor 
(in  some  instances)  so  intelligent.   He  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Conference  to  one  department  that  had 
not  yet  received  special  attention,  the  department  of  Agri- 
culture.  France  was,  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  ahead  of  us;  for  it  had  not  only  elementary,  but 
advanced  schools  for  practically  teaching  agriculture  and 
the  sciences  allied  to  it.    With  regard  to  government 
action,  much  had  been  said  against  revised  codes  and 
departments ;  but,  as  a  manager  of  schools,  be  must  con- 
fess a  great  deal  of  gratitudo  for  the  painstaking  and 
patient  manner  in  which  the  educational  department  of  the 
State  had  been  carried  out  by  the  present  and  the  previous 
administrations.    He  thought  that  if  there  were  a  little 
more  consideration  on  the  part  of  provincial  school 
managers,  and  a  little  more  attention  paid  by  those  whose 
names  were  nominally  on  the  list  of  managers,  but  who 
left  too  much  to  an  over-tasked  parochial  clergy,  we 
should  hear  fewer  complaints  of  the  government,  and  *ee 
better  results  under  any  code  that  might  be  iustitated. 
He  represented  one  of  those  new  bedies  which  had  sprung 
up  in  consequence  of  the  cattle  p'agoe,  and  which  now 
included  many  thousands  of  members,  from  the  highest 
owner  of  the  soil  to  the  most  humble  tenant ;  and  he 
thought  this  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  opportunity  the 
Society  of  Arts  ever  had  of  spreading  its  influence  through 
the  ramifications  of  these  institutions,  and  reaching  those 
who  had  been  charged  so  often  with  being  backward  in 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  education,  whether  tech- 
nical or  primary.   He  trusted  his  observations  upon  this 
subject  would  not  be  lost 'upon  the  Conference  when  they 
came  to  select  the  committee,  and  that  it  would  include 
representatives  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture and  mayors  of  corporations,  and  not  adopt  the  fallacy, 
as  it  sometimes  proved,  that  tho  smaller  a  committee  was 
the  better.  • 
Mr.  LooBArr  said  that  one  of  the  speakers  yesterd*/ 
had  given  as  a  reason  why  commerce  was  departing  fro  ^ 
the  country  that  the  working  classes  could  not  be  indu  \ 
to  alter  patterns ;  but  the  fact  was  that  it  was  the  nv  \T 
facturers  who  liked  to  work  a  pattern  for  years,  b*M  " 
they  knew  they  could  get  a  certain  profit  out  of  \pA 
believed  that  he  himself  would  be  a  much  belter  w0I*ry^tn,n  if 
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be  bad  a  technical  education .  He  agreed  to  the  whole  of  the 
resolution,  aa  far  as  he  understood  it,  and  he  begged  to 
propose  aa  addition ,  which  would  meet  a  present  want. 
What  working  men  wasted  in  London  and  in  the  centres 
of  tho  manufacturing  districts  was  a  South  Kensington 
Musuem,  and  he  would  point  out  a  spot  in  London  where 
one  could  be  very  advantageously  placed.  It  was  situated 
about  half  way  between  Finsbury-sqasre  and  the  An^ol 
at  Islington.  There  were  in  that  district  half  a  million 
of  men,  women,  and  children  supported  by,  more  or  lees, 
artistic  labour;  and  an  institution  similar  to  the  one  at 
South  Kensington  would  be  extremely  useful  to  working 
men,  if  it  were  erected  in  such  a  locality.  He  believed 
the  reason  why  the  upper  classes  erred  in  legislating  for 
men  was  because  they  did  not  go  amongst  them 
what  they  really  desired.  He  thought  rash  a 
as  he  proposed  should  contsin  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  food,  for  there  was  no  doubt  the  working 
clashes  of  tho  country  would  bo  all  the  l>etter  if  they  had 
only  some  means  of  knowing  "what  to  eat,  drink,  and 
avoid."  In  speaking  as  he  did,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
considered  as  advocating  the  interests  of  his  own  clam 
alone;  indeed,  he  wasfor  doing  away  with  class  feelings,  and 
wished  the  whole  people  to  be  considered  as  ono,  so  that 
what  was  done  should  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  Chairman  read  the  amendment,  "  And  that  na- 
tional  museums  of  art  manufacture  be  established  in  the 
centres  of  our  manufactories,  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces." 

Mr.  Oborob  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  seconded  the  amendment, 
bat  observed  that  it  seemed  to  be  so  much  a  matter  of 
detail,  that  it  would  be  taken  up  by  the  committeo  to  be 
appointed.  Perhaps  with  that  explanation  Mr.  Lucraft 
would  waive  his  amendment,  or  would  agree  to  the 
wolds  "  soecial  institutions  for  technical  instruction,  and 
mnseams  adapted,  Ac,,  Ac," 

Mr.  Lucraft  assented. 

The  addition  of  the  proposed  words  was  then  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Gbobos  Godwin  said  he  believed  all  who  had 
thought  upon  the  subject  were  of  opinion  that  scarcely 
anything  need  be  said  as  to  tho  desirability  of  the  general 
assertions  contained  in  the  resolution.  Barely  no  one 
wanted  to  be  informed  that  very  great  ignorance  pre- 
vailed out  of  doors;  and  no  one  wanted  now  to  be  informed 
that  some  means  of  removing  that  ignorance  were  needed. 
The  mode  of  doing  it  still  remained  somewhat  a  difficulty; 
but  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  could  be  properly  discussed 
within  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  Within  a  very  few 
weeks  he  hsd  been  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
very  great  want,  not  of  technical  instruction  only,  hat  of 
instruction  at  all  throughout  the  masses  of  the  country. 
Loid  Russell  spoke  yesterday  of  the  caution  which  even 
Galileo  showed,  and  of  the  desirability  that  we  should 
follow  his  example;  bat  that  caution  did  not  save  Galileo; 
and  he  thought  it  was  quite  time  that  now  we  should 
almost  give  up  caution,  and  that  those  who  felt  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  education  should  call  for  it  strongly, 
not  by-and-bye,  but  now.  There  was  no  time  to  wait ; 
and  really  it  was  almost  nonsense  to  talk  of  technical  in- 
struction in  the  extraordinary  absence  of  primary  instruc- 
tion. It  iiad  been  pointed  out  that  there  were  means  of 
technical  instruction  already  provided  by  the  Government ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use  giving  those  mean*,  unless  the  people 
were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  thorn  ;  and  he  con- 
tended that  at  present  they  were  not  prepared,  and  that 
we  were  bound  at  this  moment  to  call  for  the  putting 
aside  all  tlio  caprices  of  cliques,  and  the  opinions  of  sects, 
and  insisting  upon  every  child  having  education ;— that  if 
every  child  bad  not  a  right  to  education,  it  was  the  duly 
of  every  man  at  least  to  see  that  be  had  it. 

Mr.  Jones  would  like  to  know  whether  it  was  intended 
that  the  proposed  schools  should  be  established  by  law  and 
supported  by  Government  contributions,  aa  in  that  ease  he 
would  object.  He  was  engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
voluntary  technical  institution  called  the  British  Horo- 
lustitution,  and  it  appeared  to  kin 


He 


institutions  would  meet  the  want  that  was  now  felt, 
would  certainly  object  to  any  harden  for  bis 
trade  being  put  upon  the  nation.  He  wa 
movement  should  take  place  among  the  old  City  com- 
panies, and  that  tbey  should  interest  themselves  a*  th«y 
once  did  in  teaching  their  apprentices  their  respective 
trades. 

Mr.  Mann  (from  Hanover)  contrasted  the  state  of 
education  in  bis  own  country  and  in  England,  and  urged 
upon  the  conference  the  importance  of  persevering  in  the 
endnavour  to  improve  our  educational  condition. 

Mr.  Anrrow,  M.P.— My  friend  in  the  chair  has  asked 
me  to  address  to  you  a  few  remarks,  and  be  has  probably 
done  so  because  this  Society  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
print  in  its  Journal,  and  circulate  amongst  its  members,  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  officially  two  t  ears  ago  to  my 
noble,  frieud  Lord  Granville,  when  Preeid-nt  of  the 
Council,  in  which  I  suggested  three  propositions  :  first, 
that  there  ought  to  be  science  schools  of  the  highest 
order  in  this  metropolis;   secondly,  that  they  ought  to  be 

[ilaoed  where  they  are  most  ao-ewMhle  to  those  who  are 
ikcly  to  resort  to  them ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  great 
work  of  establishing  them  ought  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
great  endowments,  which  1  thought  were  a  primary  fund 
for  that  purpose ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  Lord  Granville  himself,  as  the  President,  and  my 
right  hoa.  friend,  Mr.  Brace,  at  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council,  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  view,  that  those  were 
propositions  that  ought  to  he  immediately  considered 
practically  in  Parliament  for  the  purpose  or  being  realised. 
Bat  they  know,  and  1  know,  that  it.  did  not  rest  with 
them  or  with  me  to  make  either  the  House  of  Lords  or 
the  House  of  Commons  take  that  course.  If  it  had, 
instead  of  being  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  subjs ct,  we 
should  have  been  so  far  advanced  in  it  that  we  should 
have  in  oar  hands  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  it  out. 
However  strong  your  opinions  here  may  be,  yon  cannot 
conceive  the  strength  of  sntagonistic  opinions  elsewhere  ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  more  especially  in  Parliament.  I 
think  we  ought  to  understand  the  full  extent  of  the 
opinions  that  wo  have  come  to  maintain.  We  ought  to 
believe  in  them,  and  we  ought  all  to  resolve  to  be 
apostles  of  them.  Now,  I  make  this  assertion,  that  a 
man  who  is  well  educated  in  tho  grammar  and 
literature  of  bis  own  language,  and  in  science,  taken 
in  a  full  and  comprehensive  seuse,  is  as  well  educated  for 
every  purpose  of  life,  and  for  every  occupation  and  pur- 
suit in  this  country,  as  the  best  man  that  is  turned  out 
of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
That  I  take  to  be  the  view  held  here  to  da  v.  Anything 
short  or  that  will  not  do.  But  for  this  scientific  educa- 
tion, which  we  all  desire  for  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  people.  I  ask  myself  in  vain,  "  Where  are 
the  masters  to  teach  them  ?"  and  that  is  the  moat  difficult 
point  of  this  question.  You  are  compelled,  therefore, 
to  keep  yoor  claims  for  scientific  teaching  within  certain 
limits.  But  what  we  are  bound  to  olaim  is  this— that,  in 
the  universities,  such  an  education  as  we  contend  for  shall 
receive  the  same  high  consideration,  and  the  same 
amount  of  actual  reward,  as  education  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  1  deny  that  this  is  the  case  at  present.  Hut 
when  1  say  that,  1  do  not  wish  to  blame  the  universities,  for 
this  simple  reason— it  is  the  essence  of  a  university  that 
it  must  be  based  upon  the  schools  of  the  country.  There 
can  bo  no  such  tbiug  ai  a  university- teaching  unless  there 
are  schools  upon  which  that  university  is  to  proceed, 
and  upon  which  it  is  based.  At  present  there  are 
nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek  schools,  and  therefore 
you  get  nothing  but  a  Latin  and  Greek  univer- 
sity. This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  school. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  real  science  tchool,  in  the  prand 
view  of  Professor  Huxley,  is  the  pivot  on  which 
the  whole  question  turns.  It  is  the  means  by  which 
you  moat  reform  your  university  teaching,  because 
a  good  science  school   throughout  the  etmmry  wdl 

-to  what  u  taught  in 
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these  schools.  It  is  a  hopeless  proposition,  a  scientific 
education  in  a  primary,  or  even  in  a  secondary,  school ; 
that  is,  a  scientific  education  of  the  high  pretensions  of 
Professor  Huxley.  But,  though  you  cannot  do  this,  you 
can  find  out  in  the  secondary,  and  even  in  the  primary 
schools,  the  latent  genius  of  the  country.  You  can  take 
it  out  of  those  schools,  and  you  can  send  it,  at  the  expense 
of  the  great  educational  endowments  of  the  country,  into 
a  great  school  of  science,  where  it  shall  be  brought  to  the 
highest  development.  That  is,  1  think,  the  way  in  which 
we  must  understand  the  proposition,  when  we  speak  of 
all  classes  of  schools  getting  the  benefit  of  teaching  in 
science  and  art.  We  are  not  to  be  deterred,  because  there 
are  half-a-dozen  ways  suggested  of  doing  a  thing,  from 
attempting  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  rather  a  source  of  on- 
couragement  that  there  are  so  many  different  ways  sug- 
gested by  which  you  hope  to  accomplish  the  end.  We 
leave  these  ways  to  a  subsequent  consideration  by  a  prac- 
tical committee.  Upon  this  principle,  then,  I  think  we 
may  recognise  the  propriety  of  the  resolution  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Lyom  Plavfaib— Sir,  1  congratulate  this  meeting 
upon  the  unanimity  with  which  this  resolution  has  been 
received.  I  have  only  one  or  two  words  to  say  with 
reference  to  it.  One  of  the  points  which  have  been 
brought  before  us,  and  a  very  important  one — one  really 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  question — is  the  action  which 
our  great  universities  in  this  kingdom  will  take  in  the 
matter.  The  education  of  the  middle  classes  is  exactly 
what  the  universities  choose  to  make  that  education ; 
and  I  would  therefore  draw  attention  to  what  has  been 
stated  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  great  univer- 
sities. It  is  quite  truo  that  the  universities  have 
awakened,  and  are  moving,  and  we  congratulate  them 
npon  the  movement ;  but  they  are  doing  very  little  in 
comparison  with  what  they  can  do,  and  what  we  ask 
them  to  do,  when  we  say,  "  Pat  science  upon  equal  con- 
ditions with  other  branches  of  learning."  Four  or  five 
fellowships  in  Oxford  would  represent,  taking  £800  a  year 
for  each,  about  £1,200,  which  is  given.  Oxford  will,  as 
eoon  as  the  new  ordinances  come  into  full  effect,  have 
300  fellowships,  and  expend  annually  upon  them  about 
£90,000 ;  and  therefore  we  say  they  have  made  a  mere 
beginning,  which  wo  congratulate  them  upon,  but  it  is 
nothing  to  what  we  expect  them  to  do.  Then  again, 
besides  these  300  fellowships,  they  have  .500  scholarship?. 
I  am  not  awaro  whether  one  is  given  for  science. 

Mr.  Acland — Several. 

Dr.  Lxos  Playfaib— I  am  glad  to  find  there  are  several. 
At  all  events  we  should  be  very  glad  if  we  got  a  doe  pro- 
portion of  the  600.  Let  us  not  be  alarmed  about  the 
funds  that  we  require.  Many  of  us  are  jealous  of  com- 
paring what  France  and  Germany  are  doing  in  this  matter, 
and  think  it  not  suitable  to  our  own  country.  Let  us 
look  to  what  America  is  doing,  in  all  its  troubles.  In 
1862  America  passed  an  Act  of  Congress,  which  has  not 
become  very  active  on  account  of  the  war,  but  which  will 
presently  become  active.  America  passed  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress giving,  for  the  establishment  of  thirty-seven  agri- 
cultural and  technical  schools — one  for  each  state — no  leas 
than  9.600,000  acres  of  land.  Only  allowing  one  dollar 
per  acre  as  the  value  of  that  land,  America  gave,  for  the 
foundation  of  technical  schools,  two  millions  of  money, 
not  one  farthing  of  which  was  to  be  spent  in  buildings, 
but  for  the  endowment  of  the  teachers.  And  we  will 
soon  see  what  an  immense  result  this  produce*.  Then, 
finally,  let  me  express  my  entire  concurrence  in  what  has 
been  raid  with  regard  tb  endowments.  My  own  city  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  these  splendid  endowments. 
Those  who  have  visited  Edinburgh  admire  the  splendid 
edifices—  Donaldson's  Hospital,  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  the 
like.  What  have  these  done  for  education  practically  ? 
They  have  pauperised  the  middle  classes,  and  taken  away 
their  self  dependence.  So  far  as  I  have  looked  into  it, 
they  have  not  produced  a  man  of  eminence.  They  are 
splendid  endowments;  they  are  very  jealous  in  telling  as 


what  their  annual  value  is;  my  impression  is  they  amount 
to  nearly  £60,000  per  annum.  And  we  produce  nothing 
out  of  that;  whereas  we  could,  by  imitating  what  America 
has  done,  produce  the  greatest  benefits.  One  remark  mora, 
and  it  is  this.  The  general  character  of  our  schools  repre- 
sent* gradation  in  education.  All  of  us  have  pointed  to 
the  success  of  Scotchmen  on  account  of  the  education  that 
they  receive.  How  is  that?  Because  praotically,  until 
lately,  Scotch  education  was  compulsory  education,  and 
an  education  of  gradation,  because  the  Kirk  Sessions,  who 
ruled  from  the  religious  influence  in  Scotland  the  feeling 
of  Scotland,  acted  in  this  way ;  and  if  you  look  at  the 
old  records  of  the  Kirk  Session  you  will  see  it.  It  is 
reported  to  the  Kirk  Session  that  A.  B.,  a  child,  does  not 
attend  school.  An  elder  is  sent  to  aak  why  he  does  not 
attend  school.  "  Because  he  has  no  clothes."  The  Kirk 
Session  says,  "  Supply  a  suit  of  clothes  to  A.  B.,  and  force 
him  to  go  to  school,  and  teU  the  parent*  if  he  does  not, 
church  privileges  will  be  withdrawn  from  them."  Then, 
again,  if  you  look  at  the  record*  of  the  Kirk  Session  you 
will  find  it  says  this : — "  There  is  a  boy  of  pregnant  parta. 
Make  a  collection  in  the  church  for  him  ;  send  him  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  Aberdeen,  or  to 
Edinburgh,  and  educate  him  at  the  public  expense." 
These  are  the  things  that  have  made  Scotchmen  what 
they  are.  When  the  public  feeling  of  England  and 
Ireland  moves  in  the  same  direction  similar  results  will 
follow. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  resolution  as  amended,  as 
follows  :— 

"That  to  MtablUh  and  maintain  a  system  of  technical  education 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  arts,  manufacture*,  and  oommerea 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  three  following  edacaUonal  reforms 
should  be  effected:— 1st.  In  fhe  universities,  grammar  schools,  and 
other  educational  Institutions  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society,  instruction  In  science  and  art  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
favourable  footing  as  other  studies ;  2nd.  Efficient  means  of  primary 
and  secondary  Instruction  should  be  brought  within  the.  reach  of 


the  working  c lanes  everywhere,  and  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  the  elements  of  science  and  art  In  the  npper  classes 
of  all  primary  schools  which  receive  aid  from  Government ;  and 
3rd.  Special  institutions  for  technical  Instruction,  including  museums, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  to  the 
industries  of  the  country,  should  be  established  and  maintained  In 
tho  United  Kingdom." 


The  C  a  airman  then  put  the 
carried. 

Mr.  I  Tabby  Chester  said — The  resolution  which  I  have 
to  propose  is  this — "  That  in  such  measures  as  may  be 
desirable  for  the  general  provision  of  the  means  of  efficient 
primary  and  secondary  education,  it  would  be  right 
to  consolidate  and  improve,  rather  than  overthrow, 
what  has  already  been  done;  but  that  the  voluntary 
principle  requires  to  bo  supplemented  by  local  rates 
for  education."  Now  this  resolution,  although  it 
seems  to  contain  three,  only  contains  two  pro* 
positions.  The  first  is  that  we  do  not  desire  to 
overthrow— merely  to  improve  —  the  action  of  the 
voluntary  principle ;  the  second,  that  we  cannot  consent 
any  longer  to  forego  the  existence  of  rating  powers  for 
education.  It  standi  to  reason  that,  where  so  much 
is  wanted,  we  ought  not  to  begin  by  overthrowing 
what  exists,  more  particularly  when  that  which  al- 
ready exists  is  good,  and  is  capable  of  being  made 
much  bettor.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  thst  from 
10,000  to  16,000  of  the  best  primary  schools  tn  this 
country  are  now  existing  under  trusts  settled  by  the 
Committee  of  Council,  which  depend  for  their  very 
existence  on  the  maintenance  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. The  management  of  these  schools,  instead  of 
being  vested,  as  it  otherwise  would  often  have  been, 
in  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  alone,  is  vested  in 
the  clergyman  and  a  considerable  number  of  his  lay 
parishioners  whose  qualification  ia  their  voluntary 
contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  It 
would  be  very  foolish  to  begin  by  throwing  those  subscrip- 
tions aside  and  alienating  all  those  friends  of  education, 
mora  particularly  as  they  stood  in  the  gap  when  it  was 
it  is  now,  and  to  them  we  are  principally 
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indebted  for  Mich  means  of  education  as  we  already  have. 
If  we  declare  against  the  voluntary  principle,  we  add  greatly 
to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  through  Parliament  that  large 
measure  of  education  which  Lord  Stanley,  in  hie  speech  at 
Bristol,  tells  as  that  the  cabinet  contemplate  introducing. 
Bat  the  volantary  principle,  although  a  very  good  servant, 
is  by  no  means  a  good  master.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
impossible  upon  the  voluntary  principle  alone  to  reach  all 
the  neglected  parts  of  the  country,  either  the  rural  parishes 
Or  the  great  towns,  and  to  supply  them  with  efficient  means 
of  education.  Moreover,  if  we  throw  aside  the  voluntary 
principle  as  an  agent  for  supplying  the  means  of  edacation, 
we  must  do  so  not  only  in  connexion  with  the  primary 
schools,  but  also  in  connexion  with  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions,  which  supply  both  primary  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion. What  I  maintain,  therefore,  is  that  we  should  hold 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  who  will  act  on 
the  voluntary  principle,  while  we  insist  upon  the  power 
of  levy  log  rates  in  aid.  Many  persons  .are  afraid  of 
rates,  because  they  think  that  if  you  have  a  rate 
it  will  not  be  possible  that  a  school  so  supported 
should  co-exist  by  the  sid-j  of  a  school  supported 
by  voluntary  effort.  What  we  must  have,  without 
any  more  trifling,  is  a  complete  scheme  of  educa- 
tion f.  r  the  whole  of  the  population  of  this  country. 
We  cannot  get  that  unless  wo  have  power  to  levy 
rates,  and,  therefore,  I  say  let  us  have  rates.  I  be- 
lieve that  schools  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  schools  supported  by  rates  may  co-exist  in  different 
places,  and  even  in  the  same  place ;  and  that,  by  good  ar- 
rangements, the  same  schools  may  be  supported  partly  by 
rates,  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  partly  by  grants 
from  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  partly  by  sohool 
fees ;  but  if  this  belief  should  be  illusory,  if  rates  should 
destroy  subscriptions,  this  can  only  be  by  the  greater 
strength  of  the  rating  principle ;  and,  at  any  cost,  the 
people  must  be  educated.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr. 
Goschen,  who  was  to  have  seconded  this  motion,  is  pre- 
vented from  coming  here  at  this  moment,  but  Mr.  Cowper 
will  undertake  that  office.  i 

The  Right  Hon.  Wat.  Cowfeb,  M.P.,  Mid,  in  seconding 
this  resolution — I  need  only  say  that  we  have  before  us  a 
very  good  and  a  very  great  undertaking,  namely,  that  of 
endeavouring  to  render  the  education  of  this  country  more 
suitable  to  the  knowledge  we  require,  and  more  adapted 
to  the  wanU  of  the  times ;  and  having  so  large  an 
undertaking  as  that  before  us,  do  not  let  us  add  to  it 
any  attempt  to  enter  into  an  antagonism  with  any  of  the 
existing  bodies  whiob  hitherto  have  promoted  and  sup- 
ported edacation.  This  resolution  deals  with  the 
education  of  those  classes  who  are  assumed  not  to 
be  rich  enough  to  provide  proper  education  for  them- 
selves, and  therefore  their  edacation  cannot  be  paid 
lor  by  the  parents.  We  should  not  like  it  to  be 
thrown  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  principle,  but  yet 
do  not  let  us  slight  those  great  exertions  that  have 
been  so  successfully  made  by  persons  interested  in  educa- 
tion in  the  country,  by  the  clergy  and  by  various  comm  i  ttees 
who  carry  on  their  work  humbly  and  efficiently.  On  the 
other  hand  do  not  let  us  treat  lightly  the  responsibility  of 
government  in  regard  to  edacation.  There  are  many 
who  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  government 
need  not  meddle  in  this  matter ;  but  I  do  hope  nothing 
will  be  done  which  may  tend  to  foster  that  idea  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  are  likely  to  influence  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  but  rather  to  make  them 
feel  that  as  the  education  of  the  middle  classes 
is  a  matter  of  immense  national  Interest,  so  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  national  will,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people  should  also  take  a  most  prominent  part. 
Can  we  for  a  moment  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
national  importance  at  the  present  time  that  there  should 
be  a  large  improvement  in  scientific  and  technical  educa- 
tion amongst  all  that  portion  of  the  working  classes,  or  of 
the  middle  classes,  who  are  capable  of  receiving  the 
education  of  which  we  apeak?   Is  it  not  hard  upon  our 


energetic,  patient,  and  skilled  workmen,  that  they  should 
be  exposed  to  competition  with  the  workmen  of  other 
countries  without  having  the  same  advantages  which  are 
given  in  almost  every  country  on  the  Continent,  of  schools  / 
promoted,  as  they  all  are,  on  the  Continent  by  the 
government,  and  receiving  a  central  direction,  a  central 
guidance,  and  a  central  superintendence.  Let  us  assume 
in  all  our  future  proceedings  that  we  must  still  have  the 
-chools  supported  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  by 
voluntary  efforts,  and  by  the  Imperial  Government.  But 
we  desire  to  add  a  fourth  body,  namely,  the  municipal 
or  the  parochial  organisations.  That  assistance  I  am  sure 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  efficient  working  of  the 
lystem ;  it  will  bring  in  a  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  which  is  especially  wanted  now,  for  one 
of  the  main  causes  why  education  has  not  been  successfully 
carried  on  is  the  want  of  the  power  of  public  opinion  to 
bear  upon  it  We  all  know  that  the  great  reason  why 
the  schools  are  not  filled  is  because  the  parents  do  not  care 
about  it.  They  require  to  be  influenced  by  public 
opinion,  by  the  persons  resident  in  the  locality.  Let 
us  have  all  the  powers  of  the  nation  acting  concur* 
rently  in  this  great  matter,  and  there  is  a  hope  that  this 
gr<*at  defoct,  which  has  been  so  fully  recognised  during 
the  discussion  of  yeaterdiy  and  to-day,  may  be  effectually 
remedied. 

The  Bight  Hon.  H.  A.  Bbuoe,  M.P.— I  think  1  may 
assume  that  there  is  a  unanimous  feeling  in  favour  of  this 
second  resolution,  and,  if  so,  I  a«k  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
carry  it  by  acclamation,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  next 
resolution,  upon  which  an  important  amendment  will  be 
moved  by  Mr.  Chester,  which  will  evoke  the  opinions  of 
the  meeting  as  to  the  question  of  compubwry  education. 

Mr.  Clahkb  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  the  words 
"  aided  by  Government"  be  inserted  in  the  resolution, 
which  would  then  read  thus—"  but  that  the  voluntary 
principle,  aided  by  Government,  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented by  local  rates  for  education." 

The  amendment  was  not  seconded. 

The  CsanuiAV  then  put  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lake  said— The  resolution  which  has 
just  been  put  in  my  hands  is  this:  "That  while  this 
Conference  acknowledges  the  benefits  which  have  ensued 
from  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts,  ii  is  of 
opinion  that  the  legislature  ought  now  to  declare  that  all 
children  between  certain  ages,  employed  in  remunerative 
labour  of  a  certain  'character,  should  receive  education 
during  at  least  a  minimum  number  of  hours  in  each  year, 
security  being  taken  that  the  edacation  be  conducted  in 
efficient  schools."  Perhaps  the  reason  why  I  have  been 
asked  to  move  this  resolution  is  because  I  have,  at  various 
times,  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  whatever  you  may 
do  in  the  way  of  encouraging  education,  you  will  scarcely 
entirely  succeed  unless  you  introduce  in  some  shape  or 
other  the  influence  of  compulsion.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  would  for  a  moment  disparage  all  that  has  been  done 
during  the  last  20  or  80  years  Id  the  cause  of  education. 
I  think  that  all  who  have  laboured  to  that  cause  (and 
perhaps  I,  being  a  clergyman  myself,  may  venture  to  say 
that  I  think  my  brethren  of  the  clergy  have  taken  a  very 
large  share  in  that  work),  have  advanced  education  in  this 
country  immeasurably,  considering  the  state  in  which  it 
was  at  the  commencement ;  but  at  the  same  time  you 
must  face  this  fact,  that  we  have  at  the  present  time,  with 
all  possible  means  applied  to  education,  one-half  the 
children  of  the  country  who  do  not  receive  an  education 
worthy  of  the  name.  I  will  not  now  discuss  the  question, 
what  is  the  exact  number  of  children  in  the  streets  of 
London  who  are  receiving  no  education  at  all.  I  think  it 
very  possible  that  there  is  a  very  small  number  of  them 
who  never  at  any  time  enter  a  school ;  but  the  education 
they  receive  Is  often  not  worthy  of  the  name.  Supposing 
that  most  of  our  children  at  broken  intervals  for  three 
or  four  years,  between  the  ages  of,  aay,  three  or  four 
and  twelve  or  thirteen,  attend  for  some  fifty  days  in 
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the  year  at  school,  do  you  think  that  they  really 
carry  off  anything  worthy  of  tho  name  of  education  ? 
What  w«  wuh  to  induce  thetn  to  do,  and  what  other 
countries  have  managed  that  they  Bhould  do,  it  that  they 
should  attend  with  regularity  for — I  would  not  ask  for 
any  exaggerated  number  of  yean,  but  «ay  for  four  or  five 
years  continuously.  That  would  get  something  into 
their  heads.  How  are  you  to  meet  this  case?  You 
will  never  really  meat  it  if  you  are  afraid  of  ttiat 
word,  which  sound i  so  ugly  to  English  ears,  "  com- 
pulsion." I  must  honesdy  confess  that  1  wish  we 
could  get  some  pleasantcr  word.  1  would  very  much 
prefer  that  it  should  be  '*  moral  suasion  "  or  »•  induce- 
ment." But,  call  it  what  you  will,  you  must  in  some 
way  or  other  compel  a  large  proportion  of  the  ohildr<m  to 
attend  school.  The  question  is,  how  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
I  frankly  admit  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  direct  compul- 
sion. 1  do  not  believe  that  if  you  proposed  at  this  moment 
an  Act  which  was  to  say  that  every  parent  shall  be  fined 
whose  ehild  does  not  at  tend  school,  it  would  hare  a  chance 
of  passing  the  Legislature,  or  that  if  it  did  it  would  have 
the  chance  of  being  accepted  by  public  opinion.  What 
would  I  do,  then  ?  I  should  venture  to  asy,  enforce  tho*e 
clauses  in  the  Factories  Act  with  regard  to  industrial  schools 
—enforce  noma  of  the  clauses  whioh,  I  think,  were  pawed 
last  session  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  children  em- 
ployed in  bleaching  operations,  and  extend  the  principle 
of  tho«?  clauses  to  agricultural  labour.  An  immense  step 
that  would  be.  I  know  it  would  bo  a  difficult  step,  but 
there  have  been  mean*  suggested  hy  which,  1  think,  that 
step  could  be  taken.  If  you  adopt  that  plan  you  get  in 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  offer  a  strong  inducement 
to  the  parents,  to  the  employers  of  labour,  and  to  every 
one  who  has  influence  over  the  children,  and  you,  in  fact, 
compel  large  sections  of  the  children  to  go  to  school,  and 
you  cut  off  that  aim  11  suction  which  belong*  to  parents 
indifferent  or  vicious,  and  who,  when  once  there  is  some- 
thing of  public  opinion  established  with  regard  to  other 
classes  of  children,  may  be  dealt  with  as  being  really 
6t  subjects  for  direct  compulsion.  This,  then,  is 
the  course  I  would  take.  1  would  not  be  in  a  hurry.  I 
would  not  lay  myself  open  to  any  charges  of  acting 
rashly  or  harshly,  or  appearing  in  any  way  to  force 
foreign  methods  of  compulsion  upon  our  people;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  hold  that  duration  will  no*  take  root,  nor 
that  it  i«  not  sufficiently  loved  by  the  English  mind— that 
for  various  reasons  the  feeling  of  a  great  number  of  classes 
of  Englishmen  is  not  an  educational  feeling,  and  that,  on 
all  those  accounts,  unless  you  go  firmly  to  work,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  compulsion  in  some  form  must  be  used, 
you  will  not  have  done  your  work  effectually.  1  beg  to 
propose  the  resolution  which  I  have  read. 

Mr.  Antonio  Braoy,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
that  having  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  the  poor  at  the  East-end  of  London,  he 
considered  it  a  lamentable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  done  in  that  looali'y,  a  very  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  clause*  received  no 
education  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 


stood by  the  meeting;  and  they  might  depend  upon  It, 
that  unless  they  educated  the  people  for  good,  the  devil 


them  for  evil  in  the  all«y.  and  court* 
of  our  crowded  cities.  The  great  pribiem  seemed  to 
him  to  be  how  are  we  to  get  the  little  Arabs  in  the 
streets  trained  in  our  schools.  As  a  churchman,  he 
was  afraid  he  must  confess  that  with  our  present  orga- 
nisation wo  had  not  achieved  that  end.  He  saw  no 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  except  some  means  ot 
compulsion,  which  might  almost  be  interpreted  by  the 
word  persuasion.  For  several  years  past  he  had  been  asked 
to  distribute  the  prize*  at  a  large  school  at  Poplar ;  he 
was  going  to  do  so  again  that  evening ;  and  if  any  gentle- 
man Celt  an  interest  in  knowing  what  was  being  done  at 
that  scho  d  in  the  shape  of  education,  under  the  osreful 
training  of  Mr.  Hnlrne*,  the  Incumbent  or  St.  Miohael's, 
loplar,  ho  would  invite  him  to  accompmy  him  thither. 


He  was,  however,  afraid  that  the  only  hope  of  getting  the 
children  to  school  who  did  not  attend,  was  by  some  measure 
of  compulsion.   He  thought  that  the  parents  of  these 
children  had  yet  to  learn  the  benefit  which  was  to  bo  de- 
rived from  attending  school ;  and  be  was  perfectly  sure 
that  magistrates,  as  well  as  Poor-law  Guardians,  would 
say  that  it  was  much  better  to  educate  children  than  to 
coerce  them  by  punishment  after  they  had  committed 
crimes,    lie  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
educate  children,  and  instruct  them  in  well  doing  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  greater  curse  to  the  land  than  the  way 
in  whioh  children,  in  all  onr  large  towns,  were  being 
educated  in  crime,  for  want  of  being  taught  bettor.  Ha 
did  not  believe  the  children  were  inherently  bad ;  but  inas- 
much as  from  force  of  circumstances  they  were  tempted 
to  crime,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
teach  thorn  to  earn  their  bread  in  an  honest  manner,  lie 
thought  the  best  means  to  that  end  was,  in  the  first  In- 
stance, to  give  them  an  education  in  our  primary  schools 
which  was  worth  having.   He  did  not  think,  from  bia 
late  experience,  that  any  difficulty  would  be  found  in  per* 
«u*ding  |»arents  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
II«  did  not  think  that  our  ragged  schools  met  with  as 
much  support  as  they  ought  to  receive,  for  the  managers 
of  them  were  obliged,  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  bribe 
the  children  to  come  to  school,  by  giving  them  clothes  or 
meals  as  an  inducement  to  attend.   He  confessed  that  be 
felt  very  strongly  the  necessity  for  some  batter  means  of 
coercion  or  inducement  than  was  at  present  poeaesned,  but 
how  that  was  to  be  carried  out  in  this  great  and  free 
country  bo  was  afraid  his  experience  did  not  enable  him 
to  point  out.   Again,  he  did  not  think  there  waa  any 
way  of  making  schools  thoroughly  efficient  for  their  pur- 
pose except  by  putting  them  under  the  inspection  of 
competent  Government  officers.    He  had  had  a  great 
deal  ot  experience  of  school*,  both  under  inspection  and 
not  undf  r  inspection,  and  he  attached  very  great  value, 
to  the  inspection  given  by  her  Majesty's  officers.  The 
University  of  Cambridge  middle  class  examiner,  Arch- 
deacon Emery,  lately  examined  one  of  the  primary 
schools  in  his  (Mr.  Brady's)  neighbourhood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  to  whom  prizes  were  due.  The 
boys  in  the  upper  classes  answered   with  such  extra- 
ordinary accuracy,  that  it  waa  difficult  to  determine  whioh 
were  the  best.    In  some  cases  every  boy  answered  every 
question  correctly.    He  attributed  this 'success  not  only 
to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  efficient  master,  but  also  to 
the  care  with  which  her  Majesty'*  inspector  had  also 
done  his  duty.   Now  what  he  (Mr.  Brady)  desired  to 
point  out  wss,  that  the  same  exsmiuer  in  the  caso  of  the 
middle  class  and  grammar  schools  found  a  lamentable 
deficiency,  both  as  regarded  accuracy  and   extent  of 
knowledge.  The  inference  was,  that  unless  the  grammar 
schools  improved  their  teaching,  which  he  submitted 
could  be  bust  accomplished  by  inspection  by  an  inde- 
pnndent  offioer,  the  middle  classes  ot  this  country  would 
soon  lo*e  their  position,  for,  as  he  had  shown,  tho  lower 
classes  were  already  treading  very  closely  on  their  heels. 

Mr.  Tbslawhy  SanNDBM  said  that  by  the  resolution 
it  wat  pio  ided  that  all  children  between  certain  i 
ployed  in  remunerative  labour  should  reoeivi 
for  at  least  a  minimum  number  of  hours  in  eaoh  year. 
He  asked  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  He  waa  an- 
swered, "  By  means  of  the  legislature."  What  had 
the  last  speaker  told  them  ?  Why  that,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  legislature,  national  schools  at  the  pie- 
sent  moment  were  really  giving  a  superior  education  to 
that  which  tho  middle  schools  in  his  own  neighbourhood 
give.  He  (Mr.  Saunders)  would  tell  them  more,  namoly, 
that  the  operation  of  the  Government  in  a  neighbouring 
county,  not  far  from  our  own,  in  directing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  lowest  classes,  had  had  th« 
etleot  of  practically  destroying  the  means  of  education  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  had  left,  as  a  result,  the  neoeedty 
of  considering  whether  higher  education  should  not  bo 
taught  in  the  primary  schools— whether,  if  Ireland  is  to 
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loam  mathematics  and  classics,  she  moat  b«  taught  in  the 
national  schools  of  the  country.  Was  this  the  condition 
to  which  England  was  to  be  brought?  Were  we  to  go 
on  legislating  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  were  we  ourselves 
aa  employers  or  proprietors  to  neglect  the  very  advantages 
which  we  saw  telling  with  effect  upon  the  lowest  stratum 
of  society?  Could  ihey  be  surprised  when  they  found 
theee  men  rising  op  in  arms  against  them,  and  claiming 
privileges  which  were  likely  to  affect  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  country  ?  If  we  had  eyes  to  sen,  we  mutt  see 
that  that  which  had  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  society  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  our- 
t*elves.  How  was  that  which  was  mentioned  in  the  previous 
resolution  to  bo  done?  He  believed  that  the  course  to  be 
panned  was  the  one  enunciated  in  the  following  pro- 
positions, which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  the  meeting, 
and  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  ho  used  the  word 
"  practical"  as  a  wider  term  than  "  technical"  when  he 
spoke  of  instruction. 


"  That  to  seoare  the  benefit  of  practical  Instruction  for  all  classes 
in  the.  various  pursuits  of  life,  an<l  to  provide  a  wise  adaptation  of 
schools  to  the  genera]  wants  and  personal  Incidents  of  national 
training,  it  Is  necessary  to  place  all  universities,  colleges,  and  schools 
—technical,  upper,  middle,  and  primary -under  the  supervision  and 
-control  of  a  Minister  of  State  re*|>onslble  to  the  Crown  and  Parlla- 


"  That  the  various  officials, conductors,  and  teachers  of  every  grade, 
should  he  constituted  as  a  branch  of  the  public  service,  be  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  State,  and  through  that  authority  derive  those 
advantages  of  promotion,  honours,  and  reward*  which  are  found  to 
be  essential  In  other  profession*. 

14  That  attention  to  local  Interests  be  secured  by  the  contributions 
and  superintendence  of  tho  ratepaying  public  In  counties,  townships, 
and  boroughs. 

"  That,  besides  the  contributions  from  local  rates  and  the  fees  or 
st ud. -nt*.  the  revenues  of  the  department  be  provided  from  the  pro- 
perty now  in  possession  of  the  universities,  colleges,  foundation 
schools,  and  other  fond,  of  the  like  nature,  with  such  further  sums 
a*  Parliament  may  vote  for  the  purpose." 

He  asked  the  meetiog  whether  they  were  prepared  to  go 
the  length  of  affirming  these  propositions.  If  not  they 
were  only  prepared  with  half,  measures.  If  they  were 
not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  this  they  must  be  prepared 
to  play  second  6ddle  to  France  and  G  rmany.  A  poor 
lad  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  France,  for  instance, 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  who  sent  him  to  school.  The  schoolmaster  said, 
"  You  must  do  more  than  send  him  to  school ;  he  is 
talented  ;  don't  send  him  to  the  plough,  aend  him  to  get 
•  student's  education."  And  the  boy  was  properly 
educated.  In  the  next  grade  of  school,  whatever  it 
might  be,  there  was  still  a  higher  position  to  which  he 
could  be  carried,  and  at  last  you  perhaps  got  a  lsd  showing 
a  capacity  for  art,  and  be  was  sent  by  the  government  to 
complete  his  education.  He  (Mr.  Saunders)  bad  been  told 
in  that  room  that  such  a  thing  might  be  done  here.  Who 
knew  it?  Nobody  knew  anything  at  all  about  it.  The 
government  was  at  the  head  of  the  people  in  the  matter; 
the  peoplo  were  slow,  and  the  thing  was  new  to  them. 
They  were  slow  to  progressing  with  new  ideas.  Public 
opinion  must  be  stirred  up,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  course  ho  had  suggested  was  the  right  one. 

Mr.  Hasar  Cbkstkb  said — Before  I  move  the  amend- 
ment, of  which  1  gave  notice  yeaterdsy,  I  wish  to  say,  in 
reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  last  speaker,  that  1 
agree  very  much  in  many  of  the  things  which  he  has 
•aid,  but  that  in  my  opinion  they  are  not  proper  to  be 
brought  forward  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
now  before  us,  which  aims  at  one  particular  point. 
If  we  are  to  debate  the  question  whether  we  are 
to  have  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  this 
country,  I,  for  one,  am  perfectly  prepared  to  vote 
for  that.  I  submit,  however,  that  we  cannot  do  justice  to 
that  matter  now,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  a  future 
time  we  might  discuss  it  with  advantage.  The  question 
before  us  is  this — Whether  the  educational  clauses  of  the 
Factories  Acts  shall  not  only  be  carried  farther  than  they 
have  hitherto  been  carried,  but  whether  the  compulsory 
powers  of  education,  which  the  mover;  and  seconder  of 
the  third  resolution  both  desire,  and  I  believe 


generally  desires,  shall  be  made  universal  in  respect  to  the 
children  of  all  classes. 

The  Rev.  W.  0.  Lake  said— t  especially  guar  Jed 
myself  against  any  wish  that  they  should  now  be  made 
universal. 

Mr.  Cbbbtbb— I  understood  yoa  to  say  that  we  could 
not  educate  the  people  without  compulsion,  and  that  com- 
pulsion we  must  have. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lakb— Ultimately. 

Mr.  Chesteb— We,  doubtless,  all  agree  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsion  is  an  unpopular  and  unpleasant  principle. 
We  do  not  desire  to  see  that  principle  applied  unneces- 
sarily, but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  apply  it  for  the  education  of  the  people ;  and 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  possible  importance  that  in 
applying  it  we  should  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  we 
are  not  legislating  against  the  poor  and  in  favour  of  the 
rich.  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  from  communications 
which  I  have  had  with  working  men,  that  this  principle  is 
becoming  very  popular  with  them ;  that  directly  they 
understand  what  is  meant,  that  we  desire  not  to  legis- 
late against  the  parents  but  in  favour  of  the  children,  that 
the  right,  which  Lord  Russell  called  the  "  moral  right," 
of  every  child  in  this  country  to  receive  education,  should 
also  be  made  his  legal  right,  the  working  men  are  on 
our  side.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  the  bene6t  conferred  on  the  country  by 
the  operation  of  the  clauses  of  the  Factories  Acts,  but  I 


1 


contend  that  it  is  altogether  vicious  in  its  principle,  in 
affecting  only  those  who  bring  un  their  children  in 
industry,  and  who  endeavour  to  employ  them  ia  remuner- 
ative labour.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  the  sooner  we  give 
up  the  principle,  and  lay  down  the  true  principle  of 
justice,  that  alt  children ,  no  matter  to  whom  they  belong, 
are  entitled  to  receive  education,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  us,  and  the  more  popular  will  the  measure  be 
with  the  working  classes.  Let  us  not  go  on  enacting  that 
the  Industrious  child  must  go  to  school,  but  the  idle  and 
depraved  child  need  not,  but  may  remain  in  the  gutter. 
Let  us  pats  a  law  that  will  operate  on  all  classes,  and 
not  merely  on  the  industrial  poor.  In  every  other 
country  where  compulsory  education  is  established  by 
law  this  is  the  case;  and  this  ought  to  bo  tho  law 
in  England.  Let  us  lay  down  at  once  this  prin- 
ciple, and  if  we  do  not  do  that  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  first  Parliament  that  meets  under  the 
new  Reform  Act  will  pass  a  bill  to  that  effect.  Of 
course  I  am  aware  that  the  principle,  when  laid  down, 
must  be  applied  gradually  and  cautiously.  I  move 
that  the  words  that  stood  in  the  first  draft  of  this  resolu- 
tion, "  that  all  children  between  certain  ages,  and  not  thcae 
only  toko  or*  employed  in  remunerative  labour  of  a  certain 
character."  Ac,  Ac,  shall  be  inserted. 

Prof.  Thoeold  Rogers  said — I  have  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  amendment  which  has  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chester.  I  think  that  the  necessity  is  urgent,  and 
that  no  time  is  so  good  as  the  present.  The  facts,  1  be- 
lieve, are  pretty  much  as  follow: — There  are  in  Great 
Britain  5,000,000  children  between  tho  ages  of  five  and 
thirteen.  Of  those  6,000,000  children  about  a  million  and 
a  quarter  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  Government. 
There  may  be  a  million  and  a  quarter  more  educated  in 
private  schools  not  under  inspection.  The  remaining  two 
millions  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  go  absolutely  without 
education.  At  the  present  time,  undoubtedly,  a  great 
many  children  who  receive  assisted  education  through  the 
operation  of  the  Government  grant  would  get  that  educa- 
tion equally,  perhaps,  by  means  of  voluntary  action  and 
through  the  system  which  prevailed  before  the  Govern- 
ment grant  was  given,  and  more  so,  as  persons  are 
generally  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  giving  this  educa- 
tion at  the  present  time.  But  those  persons  who  do  not 
receive  any  education  under  the  Government  system,  and 
who  would  not  receive  any  education  by  any  voluntary 
system,  are  left  to  grow  op  paupers— to  become  of  the 
criminal  class  and  gaol-birds.  It  is  our  duty,  if  we  look 
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at  the  state  of  the  case  from  the  simplest  economical 
point  of  view,  to  consider  that  the  first  obligation  and 
first  act  of  wisdom  on  the  port  of  a  State  is  to  provide 
education.  No  man,  whatever  be  his  condition,  should 
hesitate  to  give  evidence  to  the  State  that  his  children  are 
being  properly  educated.  As  fsr  as  I  am  concerned  1 
must  say  that  I  should  feel  myself  just  as  much  bound 
to  submit  my  own  children  to  the  Government  test 
as  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  is  only  by  all  clave  i 
acting  op  to  the  obligation  which  shall  be  laid  on 
all,  that  any  proof  can  be  given  that  we  are  really  in 
earnest  in  demanding  that  education  shall  be  given  to  the 
poorer  classes.  It  is  said  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  ,this — that  you  must  have  evidence  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  teaching.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  examinations  for  govern©****,  the  same  as  wo  have 
for  school- mistresses  under  the  revised  code.  There  is 
bo  reason,  I  think,  why  this  system  should  not  be  extended 
to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys,  and  why  the  demand  should 
not  be  made  from  the  parents  and  guardian*  of  children 
that  the  same  evidence  which  is  required  Irani  the  poorest 
should  be  demanded  from  the  richest.  I  think  that  the 
evil  is  urgent.  It  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  that 
point  which  wo  are  delxating— -technical  education— but 
education  altogether.  Any  scheme  will  be  little  better 
than  a  waste  and  an  expense,  unless  we  look  the  difficulty 
fairly  in  the  face — unless  we  acknowledge  that  education 
is  as  necessary  to  a  child  as  food  and  drink,  and  that 
therefore  the  community  shall  demand  that  all  children, 
in  whatever  state  of  life  they  may  be,  should  be  properly 
educated.  1  am  exceedingly  glad  to  second  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  Conference  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  Bbuok  said— Mr.  (Jh.et.ter  has  told  you  that  the 
word  compulsion  is  a  word  which  is  not  popular  to  English 
ears,  and  I  quite  agree  with  that  remark.  In  rising,  as  I 
do,  to  object  to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  understood  that  I  am  at  all  averse  to  the 
principle  of  compulsion,  but  the  resolution  is  that  we»lkall 
now  proceed  to  do  this.  Those  who  will  have  charge  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  already  a  heavy 
task — heavy  enough  for  tbeir  powers,  in  carrying  in  Par- 
liament the  principle  of  a  compulsory  rate.  My  fear  is, 
that  if  we  try  for  too  much  at  once  we  shall  endanger 
the  great  good  whichl  think  is  fairly  within  our  reach.  1  do 
not  agree  with  Lord  John  Manners  when  he  says  that  it  is 
not  the  persuasion  of  the  birob,  but  the  fear  of  imprison- 
ment,  that  diives  the  Prussian  to  school.  I  have  not  the 
»ame  objection  that  Mr.  Baiaes  has  to  penalties.  1  see 
nothing  un-English  in  forcing  a  parent  to  do  his  duty ;  but 
1  ask  myself  as  a  practical  man,  have  I  a  scheme  which  I 
could  otter  with  reasonable  expectation  of  its  being  accepted 
by  Parliament,  and  which  i  could  assure  Parliament,  in 
my  belief,  would  be  workable  throughout  the  country  ?  I 
ask  myself,  first,  what  is  the  experience  of  countries  that 
have  tried  compulsion  ?  Under  what  circumstances  have 
they  tried  it  ?  Are  our  circumstances  the  same,  and  what 
has  been  their  success?  The  subject  has  been  inquired 
into  in  Prussia  by  Mr.  Watson,  who  states  as  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  if  the  compulsory  laws  were  withdrawn  the 
attendance  in  the  Prussian  sohools  would  be  every  whit  as 
great  as  it  is  now.  The  fact  is,  that,  before  the  law  of 
compulsion  was  applied  in  Prussia,  they  had  had  for  nearly 
two  centuries  a  national  system  of  education  providing 
for  all.  Nearly  the  whole  public  feeling  of  the  country 
was  in  favour  of  education,  and  compulsion  was  only  ap- 
plied to  bring  in  the  small  residuum,  in  Switzerland  a 
similar  state  of  things  prevails.  But  yesterday  we  were 
told,  by  a  speaker  to  whom  I  listened  with  very  great  in- 
terest (Mr.  Field,  President  of  the  Birmingham  Clamber 
of  Commerce),  of  the  admirable  working. of  this  system  in 
Massachusetts.  The  fact  of  which  be  informed  us,  oamel  v, 
that  there  was  a  very  large  attendance- ■  more  than  90  per 
cent. — is  undoubtedly  true.  At  Boston  there  is  a  very 
fervent  desire  in  favour  of  education,  and  the  attendance 
is  large,  but  I  have  looked  at  Mr.  Fraser's  report, 
the  subject  of  this  law  of 


even  in  a  country  Infinitely  more  prepared  for  such  a 
law  than  we  are  at  the  present  moment.  He  says  :— 
"  As  far  as  regards  enforcing  attendance  in  the  schools, 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  at*  precise  and  peremptory 
as  could  be  desired,  but  to  no  point  does  tbe  remark  of 
M.  De  Tocque villa's  Pennsylvanian  friend  more  forcibly 
apply  :— *  In  America  the  law  ia  powerless  when  it  is  not 
supported  by  public  sentiment.'  In  spite  of  legal  enact- 
ments and  |ienaltie»,  '  absenteeism  and  truancy'  continue 
to  be  the  great,  and  indeed  the  increasing  evil  of  American 
schooh."  Mr.  Field  quoted  several  times  the  evidence  ot' 
Mr.  Philbrick;  1  will  also  quote  from  Mr.  Philbrick. 
This  is  quoted  by  that  gentleman  from  the  report  of  his 
agent: — "  No  fact  connected  with  those  schools  has  im- 
proved mo  so  sadly  as  the  extent  of  truancy  and  non- 
attendance,  and  the  strange  apathy  of  the  public  as  to  this 
fruitful  form  of  juvenile  crime.  This  great  evil  calls 
loudly  for  a  remedy.  In  a  few  townships  the  laws  in 
reference  to  truant*  and  absentees  front  school  are  faith- 
fully executed,  and  with  the  happiest  result*;  while  in 
others,  these  laws  are  overlooked  or  utterly  diaro«a>ded. 
School  committees  csn  render  no  more  important  service 
to  -the  public  than  by  combining  their  own  efforts  and 
enlisting  the  co-operation  ot  their  constituents  to  repress 
thin  alarming  evil."  .Mr.  Fraser  also  states  tbe  law  a*  it 
exists  in  Massachusetts  upon  the  subject  of  compute  ion, 
and  he  then  adds:— "The  law,  as  will  be  observed,  is 
emphatic  enough,  but  1  believe  that  its  provisions  are 
neatly,  it  not  quite,  inoperative.  Public  sentiment,  so 
omnipotent  in  America,  is  not  with  it ;  and  it  stands, 
therefore,  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute  books."  So 
much  with  regard  to  experience  in  other  countries — 
countries  advanced  far  beyond  us  in  point  of  education— 
because  this  law  that  you  want  to  apply  is  limited  to 
boys,  60  per  cent,  of  whom  are  not  at  school  at  the  ages 
under,whicb,  by  a  compulsory  law,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
liave  them  at  school.  Would  you  have  them  at  school 
fiom  6  to  18,  a*  in  Prussia  ?  Last  se*ston  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury introduced  into  tbe  House  of  Lords  (and  1  hope 
he  will  introduce  it  again)  a  bill  which  provided  that, 
with  certain  modifications,  the  Factories  Acts  should  be 
extended  to  agricultural  labour,  but  he  felt  the  difficulty 
of  applying  those  Act*.  He  laid  down  some  general 
broad  principle  such  as  that  children  of  a  certain  age 
should  not  have  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
labour,  and  that  a  certain  minimum  of  education  should 
be  given  to  all,  bat  be  proposed  to  leave  it  to  the  quarter 
sessions  in  each  county  to  lay  down  the  manner  in  which 
that  education  should  be  conducted,  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  labour  of  tbe  children.  The 
law  of  Prussia  and  Massachusetts  is,  that  every  child 
between  certain  ages  shall  be  at  school  not  half 
his  time,  but  the  whole  of  his  time.  (» No,  no.") 
That  is  the  law  in  Prussia,  that  is  the  law  in  Mas- 
sachusett* ;  I  do  not  know  what  leas  stringent  law 
you  would  have.  My  objection  is,  not  to  the  principle  of 
compulsion,  but  I  do  ask  you  to  pause  before  you  impose 
upon  those  who  are  working  with  you — who  want  to 
make  this  country  so  educated  that  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion shall  be  adopted,  and  adopted  with  the  full  and 
hearty  consent  of  the  people — not  by  using  the  word* 
that  the  legislature  ought  "  now"  to  introdace  such  a 
measure,  to  fetter  us,  and  to  limit  our  means  of  useful- 
ness. Believe  me,  that  those  out  of  Parliament  know  not 
tbe  difficulties  with  which  we  shall  have  to  contend  in 
carrying  simply  the  rating  principle.  I  know  that  the 
great  majority  of  members  out  of  Parliament,  or  any- 
where, if  they  were  asked  whether  they  were  opposed  to 
it  would  probably  say  they  were  not,  and  that  if  the 
school  was  not  provided  by  the  voluntary  principle,  some 
compulsory  means  should  be  adopted.  They  would 
admit  that  readily,  but  when  you  came  to  ask  the  means 
they  would  make  difficulties.  1  appeal  to  tbe 
again  not  to  press  upon  "  willing  horses"  th 
this  amendment. 
Mr.  Drxom,  M.P.,  laid— I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is 
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no  one  in  this  room  who  wishes  to  interpose  any  difficulty 
between  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  good  work  which  be  has  io 
hand ;  and  if  I  thought  that  the  passing  of  this  amendment 
would  be  any  obstacle  to  thai  good  work,  I  certainly 
should  not  be  in  ita  favour;  but  I  would  submit  to  that 
honourable  gentleman  whether,  io  reality.it  will  not  con- 
■  strengthen  hit  hands  that  wo  ahould  here,  not 
i  of  the  Legislature,  but  as  outsiders,  tell  Mr. 
what  is  honestly  oar  opinion  upon  this  matter,  and 
then  leave  it  to  tho  members  of  the  Legislature  to  make 
auch  use  as  they  may  think  fit  of  that  expression  of 
opinion.  We  ought  to  be  encouraged  greatly  to  give  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  this  amendment  by  the  words 
that  have  fallen  from  Mr.  Bruce  himself,  because  ho  tolls 
us,  aa  other  members  of  the  late  government  have  told  us, 
that  be  it  in  favour  of  compulsion,  and  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  aa  to  the  manner  and  the  time  wherein  we  shall 
give  effect  to  it.  Jlr.  Bruce  goes  on  to  say  that  he  objects 
to  the  amendment  in  consequence  of  the  word  "  now 
but,  of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  these  compul- 
sory laws  would  form  only  a  portion  of  a  great  measure 
which  would  take  care  to  provide  for  all  the  proper  means 
of  education,  besides  removing  every  obstacle  that  stands 
at  present  in  the  way  of  the  children  frequenting  the 
schools.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  when  this  gn  at  measure 
is  brought  into  Parliament  it  will  not  be  considered  acorn- 
plete  measure  unices  it  provides  the  means  of  education, 
and  takes  care  that  those  means  are  made  effective.  Mr. 
Bruce  haa  told  us  that  in  Prussia  and  in  Amerioa  the 
compulsory  laws  which  are  supposed  to  have  done  so  much 
good,  are,  in  reality,  inoperative,  awl  that  the  high  state 
of  education  at  which  those  countries  have  arrived 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  due  to  those  laws.  Surely 
Mr.  Bruce  must  have  forgotten  that  when  these 
compulsory  laws  were  instituted  in  Prussia,  they  were 
pasted  because  the  state  of  education  was  ho  defec- 
tive, or  the  use  of  the  means  that  existed  was  so  im- 
perfect, that  these  laws  were  ne<-oasary,  and  that,  in 
reality,  tho  present  state  of  education  io  Prussia  is  to  be 
taken  aa  a  measure  of  the  value  of  those  laws  which 
have  produced  so  wonderful  an  effect  as  now  to  be  no 
longer  necessary.  In  America,  it  is  perfectly  true,  as 
Mr.  Fraser  says,  that  the  law  which  has  been  upon  the 
statute-books  so  long,  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
operative, because  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  that 
law  applies  to  truants  and  to  absentees,  and  as  regards 
truants  it  roust  be  applicable,  h  has  now  been  applied, 
and,  as  we  were  told  yesterday  by  Mr.  Field,  io  one  city 
alone  the  number  of  commitments  under  the  Tiuant 
Laws  amounted  to  between  twenty-6ve  and  seventy-five 
per  annum;  therefore  that  portion  of  the  law  haa  been, 
and  is  still,  effective;  and  as  regards  that  pni lion  of  it 
which  applies  to  absentees,  we  must  remind  Mr.  Bruce 
that,  in  the  native-born  Americans,  the  number  of 
absentees  is  extremely  small,  and  those  who  are  so  are 
the  children  of  the  emigrants  into  tho  United  States. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  say,  with  propriety,  that  either  in 
Prussia  or  in  the  United  States,  these  compuUory  laws 
have  not  been  efficient.  What  we  have  to  do,  I  think, 
is  to  pass  these  laws  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  not 
upon  the  people  too  hardly— not  to  aet  as  if  we 
angry  with  them,  but  out  of  kindness,  io  a 
character ;  and  depeod  upon  it,  it  is  only  to  a  residuum 
of  the  whole  that  these  laws  will  have  any  force 
whatever,  and  to  that  residuum  we  can  apply  no 


Sir  J.  Kat-Sbuttlbwobtb,  Bart.,  said— I  should  not 
rise  at  all  to  take  any  part  in  this  discussion  if  I  did  not 
think  I  could  do  something  towards  procuring  a  unani- 
mous vote  upon  this  question.  1  have  ventured*  to  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  Cheater,  in  private,  the  insertion  of  some 
words  which  I  think  would  enable  Mr.  Bruce  to  agree  to 
this  resolution.  Speaking  generally,  I  conceive  that  Mr. 
Bruce  would  be  desirous,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
'  to  procure  the  attendance  of  all  children  for  a 


time  at  school.  Upon  that  subject,  I  appre- 
hend, there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The 
point  of  diasenoion  will  be  as  to  the  beat  measures  by 
which  that  result  can  be  secured,  and  as  to  the  period 
within  which  it  can  be  secured.  Now  I  rather  disagree 
with  Professor  Hogers  as  to  the  statistic*  which  he  put 
before  us.  If  we  take  the  population  of  this  country  to 
be  over  21,000,000  at  the  present  time,  allowing  for  in- 
crease since  the  last  census,  and  taking  the  number  of 
childron  whom  it  is  desirable  should  be  at  school  to  be  as 
high  as  the  I*rustiao  standard,  we  should  have  8,600,000 
children  at  school.  We  have,  at  the  present  time,  schools 
inspected  by  the  Government  for  only  1,300,000. 
Mr.  BaooB— That  is  the  number  the  schools  will  hold. 
Sir  J.  Kat-S h  rjTT l&wobth— We  have  schools  built  for 
that  number.  Tho  number  in  average  attendance  io  the 
inspected  schools  is  a  million  and  a  quarter,  1,21)0,000 
on  a  day  of  examination.  I  quite  agree  with  the  estimate 
which  Mr.  Bruce  gave  that  in  schools  the  number  of 
children  receiving  education  worth  the  name  is  not 
above  60  per  cent.  The  number  of  schools  aided  could 
not  have  more  than  1,600,000  children  within  them. 
We  are  asked  to-  pass  a  resolution  with  the  word  "  now  " 
in  it.  "  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  Legis- 
lature ought  now  to  provide  that  all  children  between 
certain  ages,  and  not  only  those  employed  in  remunerative 
labour  of  a,  certain  character,  should  receive  education 
during  aL  least  a  minimum,  number  of  hours  in  eaoh  year, 
security  being  taken  that  the  education  bo  conducted  in 
efficient  schools."  Now  1  think  that  the  last  clause  of  the 
resolution  is  an  absolute  barrier  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
resolution  now.  1  therefore  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Cheater 
would  agree,  we  should  insert  instead  of  "  now,"  "  as 
early  as  practicable."  I  think  that  then  the  resolution 
would  be  carried  unanimously.  We  are  all  of  opinion 
I  think,  that  we  ought  no  longer  to  dally  with  this 
question,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
thing  to  accustom  people  to  the  enacting  of  laws  which 
you  find  to  be  unworkable;  it  induces  throughout  the 
whole  country  a  disrespect  for  the  law,  whereas  this  is  a 
law  loving  and  a  law -obeying  country,  and  there  is,  in 
my  opinion,  nothing  so  important  aa  that  we  should  show 
the  people  that  we  exercise  the  most  wise  caution  in  carry- 
ing through  the  Legislature  laws,  but  that  when  they  are 
carried  they  must  and  will  tie  enforced  by  a  strong  execu- 
tive. I  therefore  would  urge  that  whilst  I  entirely  agree 
in  the  feeling  which  Mr.  Chester  and  Professor  Sogers 
have  expressed,  that  it  is  important  that  the  will  of  the 
Legislature  and  tho  will  of  the  executive  should  be 
directed  to  bringing  the  whole  of  the  children  of  this 
country  to  school,  and  that  for  a  proper  period,  and  to 
giving  them  an  efficient  education,  I  think  we  should  be 
very  careful  as  to  the  words  that  we  employ,  for  un- 
doubtedly the  difficulties  ia  the  way  of  carrying  such  a 
law  are  so  great  at  pr  esent  as  to  render  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable. 1  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  instead  of  '•  now" 
the  words  as  soon  as  practicable,"  should  be  inserted  in 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cuesi  kh — As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  if  it  meet  with  acceptance  on  tho  other 
side. 

The  Cuaihman  then  read  the  amendment  in  its  altered 
shape. 

Mr.  Gonwiir,  F.B.S.,  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  Mr. 
Chester  had  been  induced  to  consent  to  the  omission  of 
the  word  "  now."  It  surely  could  not  wesken  the  etlorts 
of  members  of  Parliament  to  be  able  to  say,  that  out  of 
doors  a  hundred  men  who  had  given  most  attentive  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  subject  had  said  that  what 
was  proposed  in  the  resolution  ought  to  be  done  now, 
which  meant  that  it  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  it  nossibly 
could  be.  The  objection  to  the  word  compulsion  seemed  to 
him  to  be  perfectly  childish.  They  had  no  objection  what- 
ever to  compel  people  to  keep  the  law ;  why  therefore 
should  they  not  compel  those  who  had  authority  over 
them,  to  teach  tbem  what  those  laws  were,   lie  sincerely 
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trusted  that  Mr.  Chester  would  reconsider  his  determina- 
tion, and  not  agree  to  withdraw  the  word  "  bow"  from 
the  resolution. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lau  said,  ai  the  proposer  of  the 
motion  in  which  thia  unfortunate  word  "  now"  occurs, 
he  wiabed  to  say,  that  he  for  one  entirely  consented  to  its 
withdrawal ;  his  object  would  be  eDtirely  answered  by  the 
substitution  of  the  words  suggested  by  Sir  James  Shuttle- 
worth.  It  was  a  very  moderate  motion,  insisting  upon  the 
ultimate  necessity  of  something  like  compulsion,  but  for 
the  present  be  was  content  with  it  in  a  very  modified 
form. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Bart.,  said  he  wished  to  give 
bis  humble  support  to  the  vtry  modeiate  views  which  had 
been  expressed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  he  was  (irmly  convinced 
that  the  time  bad  arrived  when  the  question  of  educa- 
tion ought  no  longer  to  be  dallied  with ;  at  the  same 
time  the  people  of  this  country  were  not  to  be  educated 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Everybody  who  had  been  in 
Berlin  knew  that  that  city  was  nothing  bnt  a  barrack  for 
soldiers.  The  whole  government  of  Prussia  was  established 
upon  military  principles,  and  what  the  people  were  there 
used  to  from  their  earliest  infancy  would  never  suit  the 
people  of  ibis  country.  Here,  on  all  occasions,  we  bad 
free  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  and  the  people  would 
never  endure  any  educational  measure  that  threatened 
them  with  the  application  of  the  compulsory  principle. 

The  Chairmah — The  resolution,  as  am  ended,  now 
becomes  a  substantive  motion,  and  will  read  thus,  "  That 
while  thia  Conference  acknowledges  the  benefits  which 
have  ensued  from  the  Educational  clauses  of  the  Factory 
Act,  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature  ought,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  provide  that  all  children  between  cer- 
tain ages,  and  not  only  those  employed  in  remunerative 
labour  of  a  certain  character,  should  receive  education 
during  at  least  a  minimum  number  of  hours  in  each  year, 
security  being  taken  that  the  education  be  conducted  in 
efficient  schools." 

Dr.  Ellis  said — The  term  compulsory  education  was 
unpleasant  to  the  people's  ears,  but  be  thought  another 
mode  might  be  suggested  than  that  of  fines  or  imprison- 
ment to  induce  the  people  to  educate  their  children.  In 
the  agricultural  districts  he  bad  ofttimes  inquired  why  the 
labourers  did  not  educate  their  children,  and  the  reply 
had  been,  "  we  should  like  our  children  to  be  taught  to 
read  and  wriie,  though  we  cannot  do  so  even  to  our 
soldier  boys  or  emigrant  girls;  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
keep  tbem  from  working  at  lace,  straw-plaiting,  or  field 
labour.  The  wages  of  the  father  alone  would  not  sop- 
port  us  and  our  children."  The  town  inhabitant  said, 
»  What's  the  use  of  educating?  what  shall  we  get  by  it 
to  make  up  for  what  we  lose  by  keeping  the  children 
from  factory  and  other  works?"  The  suggestion  Dr. 
Ellis  wculd  make,  was,  be  thought,  important.  If  the 
Legislature  rendered  it  imperative  that  no  public  remu- 
nerative office  could  ever  be  gained  without  the  production 
Of  educational  certificates  or  qualification,  it  would  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  consequences  of  unqualified 
officials  getting  employed,  both  in  the  highest  posts  of 
responsibility,  iuch  as  naval  ship-building  inspectors,  the 
army,  the  civil  service,  as  well  as  the  onerous  though 
humbler  offices  of  registrars,  parish  clerks,  and  even 
constables.  Thus  actual  coercion,  so  distasteful,  would  be 
avoided,  and  inducement  substituted  in  its  place.  The 
initiative  had  already  been  introduced  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
xn  its  system  of  examinations.  Every  jear  the  claims  for 
prizes,  offered  to  the  successful  candidates,  gradually 
increased  in  number.  Attraction  was  preferable  to  com- 
pulsion. If  manufacturers  and  others  were  to  institute 
openiogi  for  those  who  could  show  the  best  state  of  pre- 
paration for  commencing  operations  in  their  works,  Ac., 
merit  would  soon  be  brought  into  competition,  and  the 
means  of  preparation  for  the  various  artistic,  mechanical, 
and  mental  occupations  would  be  anxiously  sooght.  Men 
then  be  expected  to  efficiently  and  honourably  | 


Mr.  Patebson  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  reso- 
lution  before  the  meeting  was  sn  extremely  loose  one,  but 
he  thought  they  should  assist  the  Legislature  by  pointing 
out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  technical  education,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  should  be  met.    There  were  a 
great  many  questions  which  ought  to  be  discussed  before 
perfection  upon  this  subject  could  be  arrived  at.   In  fact, 
before  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one  before  the  meeting 
was  passed,  some  definite  view  ought  to  be  arrived  at  in 
respect  to  the  kind  of  education  to  be  provided.  The 
machinery  for  compulsion  had  not  been  stated  by  any  of 
the  speakers,  although  a  certain  number  of  propositions 
had  been  made  to  the  effect  that  com  pulsion  should  be 
resorted  to.    If  he  might  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the 
mode  of  education  in  existence,  he  might  say  that  at  the 
present  moment  they  had  not  airived  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  technical  education.   They  had  not  the  text- 
books which  should  be  used  in  classes  if  the  university 
plan  were  adopted;  they  had  not  a  single  library  in 
England  where  they  could  find  a  collection  of  technical 
books,  or  an  institution  wheie  art  could  be  taught.  They 
were  told  that  such  wss  the  apathy  of  the  working  classes 
that  compulsory  education  might  become  necessary.  He 
would  appeal  to  Professor  Huxley  why  his  lectures  were 
co  well  attended  by  working  men  in  the  evening.  He 
(Mr.  Paterson)  could  state  that  there  was  no  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  technical  education  on  the  part  of  workmen,  for 
when  it  was  offered  to  them  they  were  always  ready  to 
pay  for  it,  and  to  listen  to  the  instruction  with  serious- 
ness and  attention.    He  would  refer  to  a  fact  of  great 
importance  with  regard  to  technical  education.  The 
Society  of  Arts,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  brought 
into  existence  a  system  of  exhibitions.    He  would  ask 
whether  that  system  of  exhibitions  had  grown — was 
there  any  systematic  action — was  there  anything  to  be 
compared  with  the  action  of  our  universities,  with  tbe 
action  of  our  Royal  Academy,  by  which  they  should  find 
out  who  bad  executed  a  certain  work  in  order  that  tbe 
honour  that  attached  to  that  man  should  be  awarded  him. 
As  matters  stood  at  present  the  meeting  had,  he  thought, 
brought  out  no  new  facts  or  valuable  practical  suggestions, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  speech  of  Professor  Huxley, 
he  bad  heard  nothing  of  a  practical  character  from  any 
one.   If  they  wished  to  discuss  general  education  let  them 
do  so,  and  if  they  wished  to  discuss  technical  education, 
let  them  also  do  so,  and  let  them  not  talk  about  fear  of 
Prussia,  for  they  had  other  reasons  why  they  should  wish 
to  develop  the  great  strength  of  England,  besides  fear  of 
Prussia.    He  begged  of  them,  before  they  committed 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  were  watching 
them,  to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  in  respect  to 
their  future  mode  of  action. 

Mr.  Connolly  said  that  perhaps  it  might  not  be  out  of 
place  if  be  expressed  his  own  views,  and  what  he  took  to 
be  those  of  the  large  class  of  working  men  to  which  he 
belonged,  upon  the  subject  of  compulsory  education.  He 
believed  that  the  working  people  of  this  country  would 
agree  to  any  resolution  that  would  compel  their  children 
to  be  educated.  According  to  his  view,  no  man  had  a 
right  to  make  use  of  the  labour  of  his  child  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  child's  mind ;  therefore  it  was  that  be 
was  more  in  favour  of  the  resolution  before  it  was 
an  ended  than  he  was  of  the  amendment,  because, 
although  Mr.  Bruce  might  be  a  great  authority  upon  edu- 
cation, he  (Mr.  Connolly)  was  afraid  that  be  was  not  as 
great  an '  authority  upon  agitation;  and  that  gentloman 
must  know  that  all  agitators  invariably  asked  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  ever  expected  to  get.  He  disagreed 
with  some  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Paterson ;  they 
bad  affirmed  general  principles,  but  they  had  not  come 
there  to  arrange  details.  He  agreed,  however,  that  in 
their  anxiety  to  provide  for  future  generations,  they  were 
overlooking  tbe  present.  They  took  alarm  because  the 
educated  Prussians  marched  through  the  Austrian  empire 
like  a  ballet  through  a  sheet  of  card.  The  nations  of 
e  alarmed  at  that,  and  every  nation  looked 
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at  it*  defences.  What  did  the  Government  do  upon 
that?  They  did  not  start  a  new  rifle,  but  they  converted 
the  Enfield  rifle  into  the  beet  weapon  they  could.  They 
were  now  threatened  with  a  greater  innovation  —  the 
destruction  of  that  commerce  upon  which  they  prided 
themselves,  and  it  was  under  that  fear  that  they  had 
come  there  to  discuss  this  question.  They  had  an  army 
of  6,000,000  workers  in  the  6eld,  and  why  could  they  not 
improve  thorn  (as  they  had  done  their  rifles),  until  the 
rising  generation  became  educated.  He  conceived  this  to 
be  a  mo*t  important  question,  and  one  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  In  his  opinion  all  law  was  compulsion 
— all  law  was  restraint — and  surely  no  man  could  find 
fault  with  what  every  man  wag  ready  to  agree  to  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  his  children.  He  had  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  in  supporting  the  resolution. 

The  Cuatbmas  stated  that  Mr.  Connolly  was  one  of  the 
men  who  were  sent  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  report  on  the 
Taiis  Exhibition.  He  had  written  a  very  good  report 
upon  a  particular  branch  of  industry— masonry— a  report 
which  did  him  much  credit. 

The  following  resolution,  as  altered,  was  then  put  by 
the  Chairman,  and  carried  : — 

That  while  this  Conference  acknowledges  the  benefits  which 
have  ensued  from  the  educations!  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts,  It  Is  of 
opinion  !h»t  the  Legislature  ought,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  provide 
that  all  children  between  certain  ages,  and  not  those  only  who  are 
employed  In  irmnncmtlre  labour  of  a  certain  character,  should 
receive  education  during  at  least  a  minimum  number  of  hours  in  each 
year,  security  being  taken  that  Uio  education  l>o  conducted  in  effi- 
cient schools. 

Mr.  Samukmo.v,  M.P.,  said— 1  vise  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  the  fourth  resolution,  which  is  this : — 

That  the  Council  of  this  Society  be  requested  to  appoint  a  standing 
committee  to  take  such  steps  as  may  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  re- 1 
solutions,  to  support  all  such  well-advised  schemes  for  technical  I 
education  as  may  be  brought  before  it,  to  send  such  deputations  to  j 
the  Government  as  may  seem  expedient,  and  tore-assemble  tills  Con- 
ference when  desirable. 

Now,  I  think,  that  if  any  body  is  entitled  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  it  is  the  Society  of  Arts,  because 
it  is  owing,  iu  a  great  measure,  to  the  efforts  of  this 
Society  that  e<luca<i>n  has  been  advanced.    I  believe  the 
great  step  that  has  been  initiated  of  conducting  exatni 
nations  into  the  efficiency  of  evening  clashes  has  given 
a  greater  impulse  to  education  than  almost  anything  that 
has  been  done  during  the  present  gent-ration.    I  think 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  this  Society  is  a 
body  which  is  well  qualified  to  proceed  further  in  this 
matter.     Whoa    I    was    requested    to  propose  thi« 
resolution,  I  was  told   that    the  intention  of  the 
Council  was  that  the  committee   to    be  appointed 
should  not  comist  solely  of  its  o«vn  member*,  but 
that  it  should  include  all  those  gentlemen,  both  in 
London  and  in  the  provinces,  who  can  bring  any  light  to 
bear  upon  this  subject.     Under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  we  miy  expect  that  an  amount  of  information, 
both  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  what  are  the  existing 
i  of  effecting  the  object,  and  also  what  further  auxiliary 
ires  may  bo  required,  will  be  elicited  by  this  com- 
mittee, which  will  be  of  the  utmost  value.     I  have 
already  given  notice  that  I  shall  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into 
this  subject;  but  at  the  same  time  a  committee  here  will 
be  of  ihe  greatest  value,  and  will  accelerate  the  opera- 
tions of  Ihe  other  committee  if  it  should  be  appointed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  move  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  in  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

The  Rev.  11  en  ay  Solly  said — I  have  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  this  resolution.  I  must  say  one  word  in 
reference  to  what  was  just  glanoed  at  by  Mr.  Faterson, 
namely,  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  can 
be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee  which  is 
proposed  to  be  formed  here  is  that  they  should  remember 
the  enormous  power  which  is  exercised  by  the  pareut  to 
this  matter  which  we  have  under  discussion.  1  was  speak- 
ing to  a  gentleman  who  is  well  known  aa  an 


moter  of  education,  and  I  asked  him  to  take  it  up  in 
reference  especially  to  adults.  He  said  he  was  so  busy  with 
the  children  that  he  could  not  do  that.  He  further  said,  "It 
is  my  opinion  that  unless  we  educate  the  parents  we  shall 
never  educate  the  children.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
whatever  value  there  may  be  in  compulsion — and  I 
believe  there  is  a  great  deal— we  roust  have  it  if  we 
cannot  attain  our  object  without  it,  but  it  is  infinitely 
better  that  we  should  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
parents  upon  our  side,  and  get  what  we  require  to  be 
done  through  their  co- operation  than  that  we  should  get  it 
in  spite  of  their  resistance.  I  believe  that  this  Society  in 
establishing  local  examinations  has  advanced  a  very  great 
step  in  this  direction.  1  have  lately  notioed  the  valuable 
results  produced  by  parents  coming  to  witness  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes  to  their  children,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  you  follow  that  up,  by  getting  the  holders  of  prizes 
and  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  good  situa- 
tions, you  will  very  much  assist  in  the  good  work  of  edu- 
cation. If  we  stop  where  we  are,  I  think  we  shall  be 
making  a  very  great  mi-take.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
induoe  the  parents  of  the  children  to  value  education  for 
its  own  sake,  and  for  its  effect  upon  the  whole  character  of 
the  individual. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bboos,  M.P.,  said— Before  we 
part,  allow  me  to  move  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  bo 
given  to  Mr.  Hawes  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair.  We 
have  gone  over  a  very  large  region  of  discussion,  and  it 
has  been  impossible  to  confine  every  speaker  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  any  ono  particular  subject.  Complaints 
have  been  made  that  this  meeting  has  uot  been  suffi- 
ciently suggestive  in  respect  to  details,  but  it  has  Bet 
many  minds  working,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  result  will  be  most  beneficial.  Perhaps  we  shall  some 
day  be  called  together  to  consider  the  practical  details. 
I  am  sure  you  will  unanimously  accord  your  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  his  able  conduct  in  a  position  which  was 
sometimes  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  M.P.,  said — I  have  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion.  Nothing  can  be  more 
useful  to  the  public  than  this  meeting,  and  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  have  a  better  or  more  courteous  chairman. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  CHAta- 
uam  having  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid  to  him, 
the  meeting  separated. 


Cantor  Lectures. 


The  second  lecture  of  Dr.  Letlieby's  course 
"  On  Food"  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening, 
the  27th  inst.  A  full  report  of  these  lectures 
will  be  given  in  the  Journal  during  the  vaca- 
tion. 

Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  January  29th,  1868;  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  aa  members  of  the  Society  :— 

Allen,  J.  H.,  2,  East  India-avenue,  E.C. 
Clarke,  David,  Mayor  of  Macclesfield. 
Clarke,  George  W.,  North  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, Macclesfield. 
Davenport,  George,  45,  Ludg&te-hill,  E.C. 
Fitzwilliaro,  W.  S.,  28,  Ovington -square,  S.W. 
Gourlcy,  E.  T.,  Mayor  of  Sunderland. 
Van  Abbott,  G.,  5,  Princes-strcct,  Cavondish-square,W. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 
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Bell,  Arthur  George,  4,  York-st,  Covent-garden,W.C. 
Boyle,  Edwin,  10,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Dalziel,  Alexander,  Cardiff. 
Davis,  Valentino,  Furnace-house,  Carmarthen. 
Do  Lavigerie,  Alfred  D.,  11,  Sussex-street,  Warwick- 
square,  8.W. 

Hollond,  Edward,  M.F.,  Dumhleton,  Evesham,  and 

Union  Cluh,  S.W. 
Hooper,  Frank,  24,  Russell-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
Klein,  Julius,  Ph.D.,  176,  New  North-road,  and  3, 

Wilton-square,  N. 
Limbert,  Edward  Harvey,  5,  Hercules-terraoo,  Upper 

Hollway,  N. 
Marr,  Jamos,  19,  Bessborough-gardenB,  8. 
Mort,  William,  155,  Fcnchurch- street,  E.C. 
Filling,  Jonas,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank, 

Stafford. 

Reveley,  H.  J.,  Bryn-y-gwin,  Dolgelly,  North  Wales. 
Richardson,  J.,  13,  Savilo-street,  Hull. 
Round,  Edwin,  Tudor  Works,  Sheffield. 
Rudkin,  Thomas,  17,  Nowgate-Btrect,  B.C. 
Smith,  John,  22,  Russell-Btreot,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
Tappcn,  O.  C.  W.,  Horley- villa,  Horlcy,  Surrey. 
Venables,  Benjamin,  253,  Cam  den -road,  N.W. 
White,  J.  Ludford,  111,  St.  George's-road,  S.W. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  THE  CLIMATE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROS- 
PECTS OF  THE  COLONY  OF  NATAL. 

By  Dr.  Mann,  Si?  pb rintbndent  op  Education  and 
Special  Commissioner  op  the  Colony. 

On  the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  great  African  Con- 
tinent, 800  miles  beyond  its  southern  promontory,  and 
half  as  far  from  the  southern  tropic ;  looking  to  the  ex- 
panse of  the  sunny  Indian  ocean,  and  wooing  the  soft 
sea  breeze  that  is  still,  in  those  latitudes,  almost  a  trade 
wind,  thero  lies  a  small  land,  which  in  the  year  1497 
was  at  once  terra  incognita  and  terra  natalis,  the  newly- 
righted  shore  of  the  Portuguese  adventurers,  who  were 
opening  out  the  ocean  route  to  India;  which  in  1820  was  a  j 
desolate  and  depopulated  wilderness,  held  by  the  alligator, ' 
the  sea  cow,  the  l'on,  the  panther,  the  buffalo,  and.  the 
elephant ;  which  in  1838  was  the  seat  of  a  colony  of 
Dutch  Boers,  who  could  not  live  upon  loss  than  8,000 
acres  of  land  per  man;  which  in  1850  was  a  British 
colony  and  a  "  land  of  samples ;"  but  which  in  1 K68 
presents  the  very  remarkable  spectacle  of  sugar,  coffee, 
arrow-root,  tobacco,  make,  cotton,  the  pine-apple,  the 
banana,  and  tho  orange,  growing  almost  side  by  side 
with  wheat,  turnip,  and  the  beet-root,  and  almost  under 
tho  gaao  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  ;  all  these  most 
valuable  productions  being  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  a  territory  that  has  not  a  larger  extent  than  one-third 
the  area  of  that  portion  of  our  own  island  which  is  south 
of  the  Tweed. 

It  is  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  briefly  to  explain  to 
tho  Society,  which  "  encourages  Arts,  Manufactures,  end 
Commerce,"  why  it  is  that  this  young  colony  of  Natal,  so 
recently  a  desolate  wilderness,  has  rapidly  become  a  hind 
of  bright  hope  and  of  high  promise ;  why  it  is  that  the 
South  African  "  Land  of  the  Nativity"  of  the  old  Portu- 
guese, of  Zulu  Kafir  savagedom,  and  of  Dutch  Boer-dom, 
now  confidently  claims  for  itself  recognition  and  welcome 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  looks  to  have  a  place 
henceforth  accorded  it  in  tho  records  and  regards  of 
this  venerable  and  distinguished  patron  of  social  move- 
ment. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose  I  must  of  necessity  begin 
with  that  which  underlies  tho  effects  that  have  to  be 
spoken  of,  namely,  the  natural  conditions  which  bring 
about  one  of  the  most  remarkable  climates  in  the  world. 
Let  it  bo  conceived  that,  in  some  suitable  spot,  a  large 
conservatory  is  established,  where  a  high  tempcratnro 
can  be  maintained  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  where  mechanical  contrivances  are  provided  for 


Reason  when  they  are  most  needed,  and  lighter  when 
they  are  least  required;  where  an  elaborate  system  of 
blinds  is  furnished  for  the  period  of  most  scorching  sun- 
shine, and  where  tho  blinds  are  withdrawn,  and  free 
exposure  to  sunshine  secured,  when  the  sun  is  least 
vigorous ;  and  in  this  conception  there  is  pretty  much 
the  sketch  of  what  nature  herself  has  done  for  at  least 
ono  largo  portion  of  the  region  that  is  the  theme  of  this 
communication. 

In  the  first  place,  in  relation  to  the  high  tem- 
perature of  this  natural  conservatory,  this  is  obviously 
provided  for  by  the  general  situation  in  which  it  is 
established  on  tho  earth.  The  central  portions  of  the 
colony  are  within  400  miles  of  those  parallels  of  lati- 
tude where  the  sun  shines  down  vertically  upon  tho 
ground  ;  this  necessarily  secures  a  great  heating  power 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  But  tho  sun- 
shine of  Natal  has  been  also  in  some  measure  supple- 
mented by  a  hot-water  apparatus.  The  in-Bhoro  sea- 
current  of  tho  Indian  Ocean,  on  this  part  of  tho  African, 
coast,  sets  steadily  down  from  tho  lower  latitudes  of  the 
tropics  and  brings  with  it  some  of  the  superfluous  warmth 
of  those  regions.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  on  a 
scientific  base  how  much  tho  coast  climate  of  Natal  is 
indebted  to  this-  ocean  influence.  My  own  impression 
is,  that  the  influence  tolls  in  a  negative,  rather  than  in 
a  positive  way;  that  the  warm  sea-current  protects  tho 
onaet  lands  from  occasional  chills,  rather  than  actually 
raises  their  degree  of  warmth.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  six  hottest  months  of  tho  year,  50  miles  inland,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  where  my  own  researches  have 
been  chiefly  made,  is  69  degrees.  The  mean  temp*  raturo 
of  tho  coolest  month  in  this  summer  series  is  that  of 
October,  namely,  66  6°;  tho  mean  temperature  of 
February,  the  hottest  month,  is  718°;  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  coast  range  itself,  near  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  about  four  degrees  and  a  half  above  this ;  the  air 
temperature  in  the  shade  very  rarely  indeed  rises  above 
85°,  unless  upon  c* 


.  Ji&nce  occasions  when  a  hot  land-wind, 
or  sirocco,  is  blowing  in  force  ;  upon  those  occasions  it 
mounts  for  a  short  interval  some  degrees  higher ;  the 


highest  temperature  registered  by  my  instrui 
these  exceptional  occasions  was  97  6  degrees. 

Thero  is  quite  enough  in  these  figures  to  indicate  that 
the  heating  power  is  very  considerable.  It  is  great 
enough,  indeed,  to  convert  the  bind  at  this  season  into  a 
scorched  desert,  if  there  were  no  counterbalancing 
agency  in  play.  That  the  land  is  not  such  a  scorched 
desert  is  due  to  the  additional  fact,  already  glanced  at, 
that  nature  has  made  her  own  arrangements  for  water- 
ing as  well  as  heating.  The  heat  is  tempered  by  cloud- 
screens,  and  softened  and  vitalised  by  rain,  poured  down 
at  frequent  and  convenient  intervale.  The  precise 
physical  conditions  by  which  this  periodic  watering  is 
secured,  have  then  next  to  be  indicated. 

The  general  surface  cf  tho  country  is  one  broad  slope, 
stretching  down  from  the  edge  of  the  great  central  table- 
land of  the  continent  to  the  sea.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  tho 
bevelled  rim  of  the  coptinental  tablo,  looking  out  to  tho 
Indian  Ocean,  and  towards  the  south-east ;  a  rim  from 
120  to  160  miles  broad.  Now  when  tho  nearly  tropical 
sunshine  falls  through  the  day  on  this  land-slope,  the 
air  gets  bo  far  warmed  that  it  acquires  a  tendency  to 
rise  along  the  slope.  In  other  words,  it  is  driven  in 
and  np  by  tho  superior  pressure  of  the  cool  sea- air ; 
and  in  this  way  a  strong  and  steady  sea-breeae  M 
established.  This,  too,  is  a  power  superadded  to 
another  that  is  already  at  work  in  the  same  direction 
accomplishing  tho  same  end.  Li  tho  parallels  of 
Natal  there  is  a  general  tendency  of  the  air  to  move 
from  the  south-east  during  the  period  of  summer  under 
the  grexit  trade  wind  influence.  From  the  combined 
operation  of  these  two  causes,  it  is  found  thut  during  the 
course  of  one  year  the  wind  is  blowing  820  times  from 
tho  sea,  for  145  times  that  it  is  blowing  off  the  land.  A 
Bea  wind  is,  of  course,  a  moist  wind,  in  the  sense  that  it 
come*  in  to  the  land  laden  with  as  large  a  load  of  moist 
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as  it  is  able  to  sustain  under  the  circumstances. 
If  it  blows  in  upon  yet  colder  land,  it  at  once  deposits 
aomo  considerable  portion  of  its  moisturo ;  but  if  it  blows 
in  upon  warmer  land,  as  in  the  case  of  Natal ,  it  acquires 
increased  powers  of  sustaining  its  invisible  burden. 
Nature  has  therefore  had,  in  this  instance,  to  adopt  a  still 
further  expedient  to  complete  its  watering  provision. 

As  tho  day  advances  the  landslope  gets  more  and  more 
hot  under  the  strong  sunshine,  and  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  air  becomes  proportionally  more  and  more 
energetic,  until  at  last  it  is  converted  into  an  actual  up- 
cast, like  the  upcast  of  a  strongly-heated  chimney.  A 
largo  volume  of  the  heated  air  is  then  rapidly  and  sud- 
denly transferred  to  elevated  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
As  it  mounts  it  expands,  under  tho  relief  from  superin- 
cumbent pressure,  and  as  it  expands  it  becomes  rare  and 
cold,  and  for  both  reasons  is  unable  longer  to  sustain  its 
full  watery  load,  which  is  therefore  in  part  precipitated 
to  the  earth  with  manifestations  of  concomitant  electrical 
disturbance.  A  thunderstorm  is  developed,  and  heavy 
rain  falls. 

The  operation  of  the  agency  which  has  been  here  de- 
scribed is  so  constant  and  steady  that  in  any  one  place 
rain  falls  on  almost  every  second  day,  on  tho  average, 
during  the  six  months  of  greatest  heat.  Most  probably 
it  falls  somewhere  every  day.  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
these  thunderstorm  disturbances  to  confine  themselves 
to  a  certain  range,  and  to  burst  now  here  and  now  there. 
Nature's  waterpot,  like  that  of  the  skilful  gardener,  is 
■wept  from  place  to  place  until  the  soil  is  moistened  and 
refreshed  everywhere.  About  24  inches  of  rain  are  thus 
scattered  on  the  ground  in  Natal  at  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  during  the  six  months  of  summer. 
At  this  season  anything  like  drought  is  entirely  unknown, 
and  the  rivers  are  always  full.  From  October  to  March 
an  average  fall  of  four  inches  per  month,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  rain  on  Id  days  in  every  month,  may  be  looked 
for. 

The  actual  distribution  all  over  these  months,  for  an 
i  of  eight  years,  is : — 

For  October    3  60  inches. 

November    4-68 

December    6*04 

January   , .  3-92 

February   4 -41 

March   3  29 
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It  will  be  readily  imagined  what  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  combination  of  abundant  and  never- 
failing  watering  with  high  temperature  must  be,  so  far 
as  vegetation  is  concerned.  All  vegetable  growth  is 
stimulated  into  most  energetic  activity.  The  coast  and 
lower  regions  ore  clothed  with  tangles  of  luxuriant 
evergreens,  and  during  tho  summer  the  land  is  verdant 
from  the  sands  of  the  sea  to  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  But  it  must  be  added  that  this  abundance 
Of  rain,  during  the  hot  season,  performs  another  most , 
beneficent  and  essential  service  for  Uub  favoured  colony,  p 
It  tempers  and  softens  the  heat  almost  every  afternoon. 
Very  soon  after  the  mid-day  period  tho  cloud-screen  is 
drawn  between  the  sky  and  tho  earth,  and  kept  extended  j 
over  the  land  until  tho  sun  has  plunged  beneath  tho 
horizon.  And,  as  soon  as  tho  cloud-screen  is  with- 
drawn, vigorous  evaporation  from  tho  saturated  earth 
carries  on  the  tempering  and  cooling  work.  This,  in 
reality,  is  why  it  is  that  a  land,  lying  mainly  within  the 
30th  parallel  of  latitude, boasts  a  yearly  mean  temperature 
of  64*71  dogs,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  and  of  little 
more  than  69  degs.  at  tho  sea-level.  The  heat  is,  so  to 
speak,  transmuted  into  vegetable  energy,  instead  of 
being  inflicted  as  freo  and  accumulative  caloric  upon 
the  land.  In  this  approximately  tropical  country  there 
are  not  more  than  fifty  days  in  tho  year  in  which  the 
temperature  rises,  at  the  city  of  Maritzburg,  to  84  dega, 
and  not  more  than  twelvo  days  on  which  it  rises  to  90 
degs.  There  are  only  about  eight  nights  in  the  year 
on  which  the  temperature  does  not  fall  to  70  degs.,  and 


there  are  200  nights  in  the  year  in  which  it  falls  to 
60  degs. 

It  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  time  does  not  allow 
this  analysis  of  tho  climate  of  Natal  to  be  pursued  on  this 
occasion  through  the  opposite  half,  or  winter  season  of 
the  year,  when  nature's  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  encourage 
and  use  sunshine,  and  to  elevate  tho  temperature.  All 
that  it  is  possible  here  to  say  is,  that  the  same  natural 
agency  is  carried  on,  but  in  a  much  less  energetic  degree. 
The  landslope  is  warmed,  tho  moist  sea-breeze  main- 
tained, and  in  the  late  afternoon  cumulus  clouds  aro 
heaped  together  over  the  higher  hills  and  mountains , 
but  the  atmospheric  upcasts  are  not  established,  and  tho 
thunderstorms  not  fully  developed.  Tho  rainfall  at 
2,000  feet  of  elevation,  for  the  six  months  intervening 
between  April  and  September,  is  six  inches,  in  tho  place  of 
twenty-four.  During  each  of  the  two  mid-winter  months 
only  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  rain  may  be  looked  for,  and 
rain  may  be  expected  to  fall  on  only  three  days.  In  tho 
months  of  April,  May,  August,  and  September  rain  may 
bo  expected  to  fall  on  eight  days,  and  nearly  one  inch 
and  a-half  may  bo  looked  for.  The  exact  rain-fall  for 
these  months,  taken  from  tho  mean  of  eight  years  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet,  is  as  follows  :— 

April    1-44  inches. 

May   0*95  „ 

June   0-26  „ 

July   0-23  „ 

August    1*14  „ 

September   1-32  „ 

The  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  are 
periods  of  almost  unbroken  genial  sunshine.  The  mid- 
winter June  of  Natal  very  nearly  indeed  resembles  an 
exceptionally  fine  mid-summer  June  in  England, 
excepting  that  tho  longer  nights,  of  14  hours'  duration, 
are  fresh  and  cool.  The  mean  temperature  of  this 
season  is  60°  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  nearly  65° 
on  the  coast.  Tho  temperature  commonly  rises  abovo 
70°  each  day.  There  are  only  eight  days  in  tho  year  on 
which  tho  temperature  does  not  rite  to  60°,  and  scarcely 
20  nights  in  the  year  in  which  it  falls  below  40°.  The 
self-registering  thermometer  only  marked  a  freezing 
temperature,  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  five  times  in  a 
period  of  eight  years,  and  tho  greatest  cold  recorded  in 
that  period  was  29°. 

During  the  mid-winter  season  tho  grass  gets  coarso 
and  dry,  and  tho  face  of  tho  country  would  be  russet 
and  brown,  were  it  not  that  it  is  made  black  instead  by 
the  prevalent  custom  of  burning  the  dry  herbage.  The 
rivers  and  water-courses,  however,  never  dry  up.  Thero 
is  always  enough  mist  on  tho  hills,  in  addition  to  the 
lessened  rainfall,  to  secure  this  result,  and  make  all  but 
tho  smallest  streams  perennial.  Deciduous  trees,  like 
the  white  mulberry,  are  not  more  than  six  weeks  bare  of 
leaves.  The  gardens  aro  kept  full  of  bright  flowers  all 
winter  long,  and  food  crops  can  be  reared,  even  in  theso 
months,  by  the  judicious  practice  of  irrigation.  Dideed, 
crops  that  require  dry  harvesting,  like  wheat,  thrive  best 
when  grown  under  this  management  in  winter. 

Sufficient  reason  has  been  given,  in  the  preceding  state- 
ment, for  the  presence  of  sugar,  coffee,  arrowroot,  the 
banana,  tho  pine-apple,  and  the  orange  in  the  plantations 
of  Natal.  The  approximately  tropical  position  of  tho 
colony,  and  the  provision  made  by  nature  for  abundant 
and  frequent  rainfall  during  the  season  of  greatest  heat, 
amply  explain  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  produc- 
tions. But  it  yet  remains  to  show  how  it  is  that  wheat, 
the  root-crops  of  temperate  climates,  and  cattle,  sheep, 
and  oxen  aro  also  at  home  in  a  land  which  is  thus  suit- 
ablo  for  tropical  produce.  The  key  to  this  seeming 
anomaly  is  found  in  tho  physical  configuration  of  the 
country. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  tho  colony  of  Natal 
is,  properly,  merely  the  bevelled  or  sloping  rim  of  tho 
irreat  table-hind  of  the  African  Continent.  This  table- 
land is,  in  the  main,  reared  more  than  6,000  feet  above 
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the  sea.  At  the  north-western  frontier  of  Natal,  this 
tablo-land  dips  by  n  sudden  precipitous  fall,  or  step,  of  a 
few  hundred  feet,  and  so  forms  a  Kind  of  land- ward  bul- 
work  for  the  colony.  From  the  lower  grounds  of  the 
colony  it  is  not  possible  to  perceive  that  this  is  merely 
a  ledge,  or  tho  perpendicular  face  of  a  step.  It  looks 
like  a  truo  mountain  lcdgo,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  tho  Drakonberg mountains.  On  the  north-west 
the  frontier  of  the  colony  is  a  jagged  and  precipitous 
mountain  bulwark ;  on  the  south-east  it  is  the  sea.  A 
atrip  of  country,  about  150  miles  long,  and  varying  from 
130  to  160  miles  broad,  between  the  edge  of  tho  high 
African  tablo-land  and  tho  Indian  Ocean,  is  thus  the 
territory  of  Natal. 

From  a  salient  point  in  the  southern  stretch  of  tho 
mountain  frontier,  there  issues  a  great  spur,  which  crosses 
the  entire  midland  region  of  the  colony,  from  side  to 
side,  and  forms  there  a  central  upland,  or  hill  region, 
which,  for  tho  greater  part  of  its  course,  has  scarcely  an 
inferior  elevation  to  the  Drakenbcrg  mountains  them- 
selves. The  high  road  from  the  port  to  tho  interior 
crosses  this  central  upland  at  a  height  of  5,400  feet,  70 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  hills  which  surround  tho 
pass  rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  road.  Seaward, 
this  central  mountain  region  subside*  to  the  coast  by 
parallel  but  somewhat  sinuous  fingers,  or  ridges,  that 
have  distinct  water-channels  or  river-courses  lying  be- 
tween them.  But  in  the  opposite  direction  it  dips  into 
a  broad  depression  or  basin  of  largo  extent,  which  is 
drained  by  a  single  river  system,  and  which  will  again 
claim  attention,  for  a  specific  reason,  presently.  As, 
therefore,  the  traveller  leaves  tho  port,  to  make  his  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  colony,  he  begins  to  climb,  and 
his  climb  is  so  sharp  that  ho  is  more  than  one  mile  high 
when  he  is  seventy  miles  on  his  journey.  Here,  then,  is 
the  explanation  of  the  sheep,  the  horses,  the  cattle,  and 
the  temperate  productions  of  the  colony.  The  influence 
of  rise  above  sea -level  in  lessening  temperature,  is  too 
familiar  a  phenomenon  to  need  special  exposition  here. 
Everyone  knows  that  all  the  lofty  mountains  of  tho 
earth  are  capped  with  eternal  snow.  The  sugar,  the 
coffee,  and  the  luxuriant  evergreen  vegetation  in  Natal 
ore  confined  to  a  breadth  of  Borne  sixteen  miles  of  land 
bordering  the  sea.  In  advancing  inland,  at  a  distance  of 
nbout  16  miles  from  the  shore,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
800  feet,  tho  bananas,  the  pine-apple,  the  sugar-cane, 
and  the  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  disappear,  and  hills 
covered  with  rich  open  pasture,  or  occasionally  clad  with 
a  thinly-scattered  bush  of  the  thorny  mimosa,  take  their 
pkee.  It  has  boon  seen  that  at  Maritzburg,  which  is  2,000 
foot  high,  and  something  more  than  40  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  sea,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  64  and 
A-half  degrees,  instead  of  60.  Further  inland  and  up- 
land the  mean  temperature,  of  course,  falls  still  more. 
In  a  letter  printed  in  the  Fidd  newspaper,  of  the  26th  of 
December  last,  an  old  colonist,  who  has  been  long  settled 
on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  great  central  hill  region,  thus 
■writes  of  the  climate  experienced  there : — "  The  climate 
here  is  most  agreeable  and  bracing.  I  n  the  winter  we 
havo  occasional  snow-storms,  and  I  have  once  or  twice 
seen  the  snow  more  than  a  foot  deep.  We  have  frost 
almost  every  night  for  throe  months,  more  or  leas.  Even 
during  the  summer  the  heat  is  seldom,  if  ever,  oppressive. 
I  havo  never  known  a  hot  night ;  and  during  a  period  of 
ten  years  I  have  never  been  more  than  twenty  nights 
without  a  fire  in  the  grate  of  an  evening." 

The  midland  districts  that  lie  about  the  city  of  Maritz- 
burg are  very  agreeable,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
general  purposes  of  mixed  farming.  But  tho  most  valu- 
able grazing  grounds  are  found  still  further  inland,  and 
at  yet  higher  elevations.  The  general  range  of  the 
country  in  these  higher  regions  is  open  and  unsheltered 
pasture.  The  forests  of  the  country  are  confined  to  the 
coast,  and  to  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains, where  a  considerable  abundance  of  large  trees  of 


In  now  passing  on  from  causes  to  effects,  and  glancing 
at  the  industrial  prospects  of  this  very  remarkable  land, 
so  far  as  time  and  present  circumstances  allow,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  premise  that  the  task  of  speaking  of  tho 
industry  of  a  young  land  is  always  a  delicate,  and,  in 
some  degree,  adifficult  one.  The  country  is  so  thinly 
occupied,  and  tho  results  attained  by  settlers  ore  yet  in 
so  experimental  and  early  a  stage,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
strike  an  altogether  safe  balance  between  conflicting 
statements.  There  is  yet  no  statistical  science  to  fall 
back  upon ;  and  personal  testimony  is  of  no  use,  because 
it  may  be  collected  to  prove  just  anything  you  please. 
It  relates  quite  as  much  to  tho  qualities,  tempers,  tem- 
peraments, abilities,  and  defects  of  mon,  as  to  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  the  country.  One  man 
will  tell  you  that  his  lambs  will  not  skip ;  another  that 
they  all  have  weak  legs ;  and  another  that  they  all 
die;  while  another  man  will  state  that  he  has  no 
trouble  with  his  sheep,  that  he  scarcely  ever  loses  an 
animal ;  that  his  sheep  are  highly  remunerative ;  and 
that  his  lambs  danco  all  day  long.  And  so  with  each 
other  branch  of  industry  or  pursuit.  Perhaps  the 
surest  ground  to  take  a  first  stand-point  upon  in  dealing 
with  this  themo,  is  furnished  by  a  series  of  facts  which 
are  patent  to  every  one,  and  which  can  admit  of  no  mis- 
conception. Twenty  years  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
blade  of  sugar-cano  in  Natal,  nor  a  single  plant  of  coffee. 
The  yearly  oxport  of  sugar  from  the  colony  is,  at  the 
present  time,  nearly  6,000  tons.  Several  hundred  acres 
are  planted  with  coffee ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fresh 
plants  are  being  put  in  tho  ground  every  year,  and  the 
oldest  plantations  are  yielding  800  lbs.  of  berry  per  aero. 
Fourteen  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  sheep  in  tho 
colony ;  there  are  now  considerably  more  than  200,000 
sheep  upon  the  hills ;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  export 
of  wool,  partly  derived  from  the  plains  beyond  the 
mountains,  is  £71,000  sterling.  Horses  are  now  being 
shipped  as  military  remounts  for  India ;  and,  after  a 
period  of  fatal  lung-sickness,  the  cattle  of  the  colony  are 
again  multiplying  by  thousands  yearly  on  tho  upland 
prist  ures. 

Sugar  was  first  experimentally  grown  in  Natal  in  the 
year  1849.  There  are  at  the  present  time  10,000  acres 
under  cane,  and  over  60  mills  in  operation,  crushing  the 
cane  and  manufacturing  sug:tr.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  sugar  can  be  as  well  grown  in  Natal  as  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  the  Mauritius,  provided  tho  planter  has 
tho  requisite  capital  and  skill.  Much  of  the  soil  is 
eminently  suited  for  its  production.  The  cane  is 
occasionally  touched  with  frost  on  low-lying  plains, 
which  seems  to  be  more  due  to  moisture  than  to  actual 
cold,  for  the  canes  on  the  hill  sides  are  not  so  affected. 
Many  of  the  early  planters  in  Natal  have  come  to  grief, 
not  from  any  unfitness  of  either  ground  or  climate,  but 
because  they  have  borrowod  tho  capital  with  which  they 
have  carried  on  their  work,  at  extravagant  rates  of 
interest.  The  best  authorities  I  have  spoken  with,  all 
seem  to  agree  that  careful,  clever  men  may  borrow 
a  capital  at  £  1 2  per  cent.,  and  grow  sugar  in  Natal  remun- 
eratively and  successfully ;  but  that  they  most  not  expect 
the  samo  success  if  they  undertake  to  pay  £20  or  £2-5 
per  cent,  for  their  capital  No  doubt  it  must  be  a  really 
able  and  capable  man  who  can  ensure  success  with  even 
£12  per  cent,  to  pay  for  capital. 

Coffee  is  perhaps  now  the  favourite  object  of  industry 
upon  the  coast.  It  was  first  planted  experimentally 
noor  Durban,  twelve  years  ago ;  young  plantations  are 
now  to  be  encountered  everywhere,  and  there  are  a  few 
fine  plantations  already  in  full  yielding.  The  quality  of 
tho  produce  is  very  fine,  and  the  average  yield  large. 
Tho  Mocha  variety  thrives  to  perfection.  The  one  thing 
which  has  militated,  morothan  anything  else,  against  the 
rapid  extension  of  coffee  plantations,  IS  the  unwelcome 
fact,  that  for  four  years  the  planter  has  to  meet  outlay 
without  return;  in  other  words,  that  he  must  have 
considerable  capital  to  invest  in  his  work.  Some  men  of 
are,  however,  now  gradually  making  their 
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way  into  coffee,  by  clearing  and  planting  small  plots 
only,  each  year,  and  making  a  retain  at  the  same  time 
from  the  cultivation  of  other  common  crops,  such  as 
Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and  oat  forage.  The  coffee  ia 
chiefly  planted  on  the  slopes  of  the  sea-hills,  where  there 
is  suitable  soil  and  exposure,  and  where  the  primeval 
bush  is  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  plantation, 
artificial  shelter  being  provided  for  the  young  plants  by 
establishing  rows  of  orange  trees  at  convenient  dista ncoa. 
It  is  estimated,  by  competent  authorities,  that  500,000 
acres  of  land  in  Natal,  at  least,  are  suited  for  the  growth 
of  coffee,  but,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  yet  found  that 
it  is  possible  to  extend  the  plantations  much  further  in- 
land than  was  at  first  conceived,  and  that  in  this  way 
another  500,000  acres  will  become  available.  It  is  con- 
fidently anticipated,  that  one  day  the  entire  so-called 
coa.it  region  of  Natal  will  bo  one  vast  stretch  of  almost 
uninterrupted  coffee  plantation. 

Tho  tea-plant  thrives  in  the  same  region  of  Natal  as 
coffee.  It  grows  and  flowers  readily  and  vigorously, 
but  whether  it  will  ever  bo  found  worth  while  to  plant  it 
largely  for  commercial  purposes  remains  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Up  to  the  present  the  experiment  has  been 
confined  to  a  few  hundred  plants. 

Arrowroot  was  one  of  tho  first  exports  from  Natal. 
It  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  early  colonists,  on 
account  of  requiring  but  littlo  capital,  and  care  rather 
than  high  skill,  for  its  growth  and  preparation ;  and  also 
because  it  flourishes  in  soil  not  equal  to  the  support  of 
tropical  produce  of  greater  delicacy  and  value.  The  groat 
abundance  and  purity  of  tho  running  water  in  the  colony  I 
al.vi  have  proved  eminently  favourable  to  its  manufacture. 
Farina,  of  tho  value  of  nearly  £6,000  sterling,  is  still 
occasionally  exported  from  tho  colony  in  a  single  year. 
Tho  chief  consideration  that  keeps  its  production  within 
narrow  limits,  is  tho  uncertainty  of  tho  English  market, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  this  becomes  over-stockod. 

Cotton  has  been  grown  again  and  again  in  the  colony, 
but  for  various  reasons  has  not  yet  firmly  established 
itself  among  the  accepted  staples;  at  the  same  time  the 
further  statement  must  bo  made  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
cast  aside.  In  tho  first  place  it  requires  for  tho  collection 
of  the  fibre  labour  that  is  at  once  abundant,  cheap,  and 
certain.  There  is  cheap  labour  in  Natal,  but  it  is  of  an 
uncertain  character.  It  must  also  be  added  that  nearly 
all  the  early  experiments  on  its  growth  were  mado  near 
the  coast,  and  that  there  it  proves  to  bo  very  open  to  the 
ravages  of  insects,  and  inclines  to  lengthen  out  and 
fritter  away  its  period  of  flowering,  bo  that  tho  harvest 
becomes  tedious  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  Within  the 
last  few  months  it  has  boon  grown  much  more  success- 
fully in  higher  ground;  in  once  instanco,  at  between 
2,000  and  3,000  foet  of  elevation.  In  this  position  tho 
coolness  of  tho  night  in  the  winter  season  seems  to  apply 
just  tho  corrective  that  is  required  for  the  evil  habit  of 
desultory  flowering.  Tho  valuo  of  the  export  for  tho 
last  throe  years  for  which  there  aro  roturns  was 
respectively  £2,64G,  £3,984,  and  £4,699. 

Nothing  has  yet  boon  done  with  Bilk,  excepting  in  the 
form  of  small  experiments.  But  the  white  mulberry 
plant  is  now  at  homo  everywhere  in  tho  colony,  being 
very  generally  used  for  garden  fences ;  and  it  grows 
with  surpassing  ease  and  luxuriance.  It  is  indeed 
almost  impossible  to  provont  fragments  of  the  tree 
from  vegetvting.  The  general  promise  for  silk  in  Natal 
is  so  great  and  obvious,  that  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  tho  entire  bearing  of  tho  question,  a  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  long  used  to  tho  management  of 
tho  worm  in  China,  has  just  sailed  to  give  it  an 
exhaustive  trial  in  Natal,  having  mado  arrangements 
for  the  direct  introduction  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  best  Japanese  seed.  Tho  only  enemies  that  this 
gentleman  at  all  fears  aro  predatory  insect  lifo  and 
thunder-storms,  both  of  which  ho  believes  may  bo 
circumvented  by  judicious  management.  My  own 
opinion  is  th  it  silk  under  £ur  management  will  succeed. 
If  it  fails  it  will  bo  due  to  somo  vexatious  and  trivial 


difficulty  that  It  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  forethought 
to  anticipate,  and  that  only  experience  can  discover,  and 
not  to  any,  at  present,  ascertained  condition  of  climate 

Tobacco  will  certainly  some  day  bo  an  export  from 
Natal.  It  is  already  grown  extensively,  and  of  un- 
exceptionable quality ;  and  no  other  difficulty  appears  to 
attend  its  production  excepting  that  it  requires  a  goo  1 
soil  and  skilful  preparation.  It  would  appear  even  now 
among  the  colonial  exports,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  very  largo  demand  for  it  within  tho  colony.  It 
flourishes  both  in  the  coast  district  and  in  the  uplands. 
One  of  its  cultivators,  writing  from  tho  coast,  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  port,  says,  "  Tobacco  is  doing  so 
well  for  me  that  I  feel  constantly  an  ever  present  dread 
that  it  must  shortly  fall  off.  I  continuo  to  And  a  sale 
for  all  I  can  mako,  that  is  about  320  lbs.  a  week,  and  it 
pays  me  a  good  profit.  Besides  cavendish,  which  I 
manufacture,  I  sell  about  100  lbs.  per  week  of  the  leaf." 
A  second  successful  cultivator  carries  on  his  operations 
80  miles  above  Maritxburg,  and  130  miles  inland  from 
the  coast. 

The  sheep  of  Natal  at  the  present  time  constitute  a  very 
important  part  of  its  quadrupedal  interests.    They  have, 
of  courso,  no  place  amidst  the  plantations  and  pineapples 
of  tho  coast.    But  they  have  certainly  already  managed 
to  establish  themselves  on  tho  hills.    Before  tho  year 
1855  the  woolly  fleece  was  not  soon  in  Natal  pastures. 
The  only  sheep  known  was  a  brown  hairy  creature, 
belonging  to  the  natives,  a  variety  of  tho  Siberian  goat, 
or  Mouflon,  of  no  valuo  excepting  for  its  mutton.  In 
the  year  1855  tho  Dutch  fanners  sufferod  so  severely 
from  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  lung  disease  among 
their  herds,  that  tho  bright,  and,  as  it  has  proved, 
fortunate,  idea  occurred  to  them  of  endeavouring  to 
have  a  second  string  to  their  bow,  and  they  accordingly 
brought  down  flocks  from  tho  old  colony  to  mingle  with 
their  herds.   There  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  tho  uplands 
now  who  is  not  more  or  less  a  flock-master.    Some  of 
these  complain  of  frequent  losses  and  deficient  profits ; 
others  are  loud  and  constant  in  their  reports  of  prosperity 
and  success.    The  real  truth  of  tho  matter  seems  to  be 
that  sheep  only  do  well  in  Natal  at  a  tolerably  high 
elovation,  but  that  elevation  of  tho  land  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  is  required.    There  must  also  be  good  drain- 
age, good  unrotentivo  subsoil,  and  suitable  grass.  Tho 
rocks  of  Natal,  liko  those  pretty  woll  of  all  tho  South 
African  continent,  aro  tumbled  about  in  a  perfect  chaos 
of  confusion.   Hence  tho  precise  minora!  and  physical 
characters  of  the  subsoil  vary  exceedingly  within  very 
limited  rango.    But  in  addition  to  this,  on  account  of 
the  peculiarity  of  climate,  which  has  been  already  dwelt 
upon,  tho  natural  grass  is  so  luxuriant  during  one  por- 
tion of  tho  year  that  it  is  capable  of  feeding  many  sheep 
to  the  acre;  whilo  during  another  and  more  limited 
portion  it  is  so  dry  and  coarso  that  it  takos  many  acres 
properly  to  feed  one  sheop.   Tho  inference  is  obvious, 
that  sheep  farming  in  Natal  will  ultimately  consist  of  the 
rearing  of  comparatively  small  flocks  in  connection  with 
general  tillage  of  the  soil,  as  is  dono  in  England,  rather 
than  in  tho  possession  of  unlimited  flocks  roaming  wild 
over  tho  prairie.   There  is  now  no  doubt  that  whoro 
this  system  is  pursued,  artificial  food  provided,  and  due 
skill  and  care  exercised  in  tho  selection  of  tho  farm,  and 
in  the  management  of  the  stock,  shoop  will  provo  a  most 
marked  and  important  clement  in  tho  Natal  settler's 
prosperity. 

There  are  certain  farms  in  the  uplands  of  Natal  whero 
horses  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers,  and  with  marked 
success.  They  are  liable  to  fatal  epidemic  disease  on  tho 
low-lying  lands  of  the  coust.  An  export  trade  is  at  the 
present  time  in  process  of  establishment  with  India, 
where  tho  Natal  horses  are  in  great  favour  as  cavalry 
remounts  and  chiirgers.  The  Natal  horso  is  a  descendant 
of  tho  Capo  brood.  He  ia  plain  about  the  head  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  hardy,  courageous,  gentle,  and  full  of  endurance. 
Tho  horses  in  military  service  readily  carry  17  stone  3  > 
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miles  a  day,  upon  an  allowance  of  10  pounds  of  Indian 
oorn  and  what  can  bo  picked  up  from  the  open  pasture.  In 
one  instance,  in  the  year  1865,  a  company  of  the  Capo 
Mounted  Rifles,  on  service  in  Natal,  marched  90  miles 
in  2.5  hours— seven  hours  through  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
—with  only  one  halt,  each  horse  carrying  17  stone,  and 
there  was  not  a  caso  of  either  sickness  or  injury,  the 
horses  all  coming  on  parade  tho  following  day  quite  fresh. 

The  cattle  of  South  Africa  have  so  long  been  an  insti- 
tution and  a  power,  as  well  as  a  name,  that,  fortunately, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  them.  Natal  in 
this  particular  more  than  equally  shares  tho  good  fortune 
of  its  neighbours.  The  luxuriant  grass  of  tho  Natal 
pastures  is  eminently  adapted  for  tho  creation  of  beef. 
The  old  colonist,  whose  letter  has  already  been  alluded 
to,  bears  a  very  emphatic  and  noteworthy  testimony  upon 
this  point.  He  says: — "This  country" — 24  miles  from 
Mantzburg,  and  5,000  feet  high — "  is  eminently  healthy 
for  Bhoop,  horses,  and  cattle.  A  draught  ox,  worked  a 
dozen  years  in  tho  yoke,  and  nothing  but  skin  and  bone, 
turned  out  in  our  pastures  for  a  Bummer's  run,  shall,  in 
the  autumn,  be  sent  to  the  butcher's  as  fat  and  heavy  as 
any  stall-fed  ox  at  home ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  shall 
not  cost  his  owner  ono  shilling  in  tho  process.  He  is 
simply  turned  out  to  grass,  and  let  alone  till  the  day  he 
is  driven  to  market."  Tho  onlv  drawback  to  the  feeding 
and  roaring  of  cattle  is  that  they  are  now  liable,  as  in 
England,  to  occasional  visitations  of  the  epidemic  lung 
disease. 

It  is  not  possible  upon  this  occasion  to  say  much  that 
might  otherwise  be  told  of  various  food  crops  that  are 
reared  from  the  Natal  soil.  Tho  Indian  corn  is  the 
grand  food  staple  of  the  colony,  and  grows  everywhere 
in  the  utmost  luxuriance.   It  is  indeed  a  most  valuablo 

and  beast, 
somewhat 
summer,  but 

may  be  easily  and  certainly  ripened  in  tho  sunny  winter 
by  tho  practice  of  irrigation .  On  account  of  this  difficulty 
of  season,  enough  is  not  yet  cultivated  for  tho  homo 
supply  of  the  colony ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
day,  as  agricultural  hands  multiply,  it  will  form  a  large 
export.  Oats  and  barley  grow  even  more  readily  than 
wheat.  Tho  former  constitutes  the  principal  forage  of 
the  country.  Tho  turnip  makes  a  very  good  appearance 
on  tho  hills.  The  beetroot  is  entirely  at  home ;  and  on 
some  of  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  upland  valloys  swells 
into  almost  Brobdignagian  proportions.  In  one  instance 
recently  reported  hy  Mr.  Shepstono,  the  Secretary  for 
Native  Affairs,  some  8ilesian  sugar  beetroots,  belonging 
to  a  gentleman  named  Landsberg,  in  unmanured  ground, 
but  under  winter  irrigation,  produced  at  tho  rate  of  not 
less  than  170  tons  per  acre. 

Thcro  is  still  one  other  important  feature  that  I  must 
present  to  notice  before  I  can  be  said  to  have  fairly 
placed  before  tho  Society  tho  "  industrial  prospects"  of 
tho  young  colony  of  Natal.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
allusion  has  already  been  made  to  a  broad  basin  drained 
by  a  single  watershed,  lying  northwards,  or  beyond  tho 
great  central  elevation  of  the  colony.  Now  for  a  con- 
siderable time  it  has  been  known  that  there  ar©  large 
deposits  of  coal  in  this  basin.  Tho  rivers  cut  through 
coal  in  certain  places,  and  in  others  flno  scams,  three  or 
four  feet  thick,  are  seen  running  into  the  faces  of  the 
hills.  Tho  waggon-drivers  fill  sacks  as  they  pass  along 
the  roads,  and  carry  them  to  the  towns  for  tho 
use  of  the  blacksmiths.  Now  it  has  been  thoroughly 
ascertained  that  there  are  very  large  quantities  of  this 
coal ;  it  has  _  been  traced  through  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  It  is  also  certain  that  for  some  purposes  it  is 
of  very  excellent  quality.  The  blacksmiths  use  it  con- 
tinually in  preferenco  to  anything  else  they  can  get.  It 
bums  well  on  the  domestic  hearth.  It  yields  a  brilliant 
and  pure  gas._  The  only  practical  question  that  has  not 
yet  been  decided  regarding  it  is — whether  it  is  really 
good  coal  for  tho  purposes  of  steam  machinery.  No  suf- 
ficiently large  trial  has  yet  been  made  of  it  to  determine 


this  point.  The  simple  reason  for  this  is,  that  the 
locality  where  tho  coal  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  pro- 
cured is  130  miles  away  from  the  city,  and  180  miles 
away  from  the  port.  Now,  transport  of  a  heavy  material, 
in  a  land  circumstanced  like  Natal,  for  ono  hundred  and 
eighty  milos,  means  a  payment  of  something  like  ten 
shil  lings  per  hundred  weight !  The  Government  has 
now  made  arrangements,  nevertheless,  to  bring  down 
somo  twonty  tons  of  tho  coal,  and  have  it  fairly  tested 
on  board  the  Government  steam  tug  and  tho  mail 
steamers ;  and  a  careful  geological  survoy  of  the 
district  will  most  probably  l>e  carried  on  simultane- 
ously with  such  trial.  Traces  of  carboniferous  de- 
posits are  found  in  other  more  ocsily  accessible  parts 
of  the  colony.  Among  them,  in  two  or  throe  places  on 
tho  coast,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  port.  In  all  these 
instances,  however,  the  find  is  more  of  tho  nature  of  a 
carboniferous  slate  than  of  a  truo  coal.  Very  thin  scams 
of  coal  are  enclosed  in  thicker  layers  of  earthy  matter, 
and  tho  wholo  may  bo  made  to  give  out  considerable 
heat  under  a  strong  blast,  but  does  not  burn  freely  and 
readily.  The  fact  seems  simply  to  bo  that  there  is  a 
good  d  priori  caso  for  the  anticipation  that  the  upland 
coal  will  bo  found  to  bo  honestly  allied  to  the  valuablo 
upper  coal  measures  of  Englana,  and  that  the  broad 
basin  of  a  single  watershed  is  a  coal  basin  in  the  proper 
and  technical  sense  of  the  term,  but  that  it  is  equally 
probable  that  the  coast  deposits  are  allied  to  tho  older 
and  lower  carboniferous  slates,  which  are  useless  com- 
mercially and  economically.  As  a  general  rule,  in 
South-eastern  Africa  tho  older  rocks  are  prominently 
developed  along  the  coast,  and  sandstones  of  younger 
geological  age  are  found  inland.  But  this  rule,  in  the 
present  instance,  can  by  no  means  bo  entirely  relied  upon. 
Throughout  South  Africa  the  foundation  "rocks  of  tho 
earth  have  been  so  rolled  and  tumbled  about  that  there 
is  no  certaintv  anything  geological  may  not  bo  found 
anywhere.  Granito  and  gneiss  and  old  silurian  sand- 
stones form  the  shoro-rockB  along  tho  coast  of  the  newly- 
annexed  county  of  Alfred,  onco  known  as  Nomansland. 
But,  at  tho  extreme  limit  of  this  region,  between  the 
boundary  river,  tho  ITmtamfume,  and  the  next  stream 
the  Umzumbe,  and  also  a  short  distance  within  the 
Umtimfume,  there  occurs  along  the  shore  a  limestono 
deposit  filled  with  organic  remains  of  comparatively 
modern  age.  At  low  water  the  surface  of  the  wave-worn 
rock  may  bo  seen  to  be  sculptured  in  relief  with  these 
remains,  and  the  caves  hollowed  in  the  soa  cliff  have 
them  also  embossed  in  their  walls  and  ceilings.  Among 
these  remains  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic 
forms  are  a  giant  muscle,  or  pinna,  throe  feet  long,  am- 
monites, terebriop,  trigonioe,  and  a  very  beautiful  spiral 
shell,  apparently  allied  to  the  chemnitsia.  Tho  forma- 
tion is  obviously  of  the  age  of  tho  oolite,  or  perhaps 
even  of  the  more  recent  chalk  formation  of  Europe.  No 
one,  therefore,  can  yet  undertake  to  say  that  fragments 
of  tho  upper  coal  measures  cannot  bo  found  in  tho  coast 
district  of  Natal. 

In  tho  meantimo  it  is  obvious  that  tho  work  imme- 
diately under  tho  hand  of  the  colonists  is  to  seo  what  thcy 
can  do  with  tho  coal  which  is,  rather  than  to  enter  upon 
what  may  prove  a  wild  goose  chase  after  the  coal  that 
may  be.  The  country  lying  between  tho  port  and  tho 
coal-field  is  difficult,  on  account  of  the  stwpness  of  the 

Edient,  and  tho  presence  of  the  great  central  high- 
dB ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  inaccessible.  What  the 
colony  noods  is  a  cheap  railway,  of  the  nature  of  the 
lines  that  carry  slates  in  a  similar  country,  from  tho 
quarries,  to  Port  lladoc  in  North  Wales,  made  and 
worked  with  great  economy,  and  purposely  limiting  its 
rate  of  transport  to  something  like  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
A  railway  of  this  character  from  tho  port  to  tho  city,  if 
made  by  the  government  itself  from  its  own  resources, 
without  outlay  for  promotion  and  other  collateral  expen- 
diture, would  not  entail  a  yearly  cost  upon  tho  commu- 
nity of  more  than  some  £8,000,  oven  if  it  yielded  no 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  tho  revenue 
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between  the  port  and  tho  city  would,  even  at  the  present 
time,  exceed  this  estimate.  If  railways  of  this  character 
can  be  carried  into  Natal,  they  will  extend  themselves, 
and  the  conl  will  soon  be  reached  through  their  own 
inherent  vitality.  Bat  their  primary  and  most  immediate 
function  will  obviously  be  to  open  out  the  country,  and 
to  creato  their  own  traffic  and  profit.  Expensive  systems 
of  railway,  with  fast  traffic,  could  not  for  some  long  timo 
to  come  be  carried  out  and  supported  by  this  young 
colonial  community;  bat  cheap  and  slow  railways,  of 
single  lino  and  narrow  guago,  constructed  and  worked 
with  the  most  rigid  economy,  could  be  mado  even  now, 
and  extended,  too,  from  year  to  year.  The  immodiato 
growth  of  the  prosperity  of  this  interesting  colony, 
mdood,  more  depends  upon  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  than  upon  anything  besides.  The  attention  of 
the  colonial  government  is,  at  tho  present  time,  well 
fixed  upon  this  consideration,  and  the  lines  of  country 
most  available,  for  railway  traffic  aro  being  carefully 
examined  and  surveyed. 

It  is  matter  of  old  and  familiar  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  fine  land-locked  harbour  at  Natal,  readily  accessible 
to  vessels  of  moderato  burdon,  but  inaccessible  to  larger 
ships,  on  account  of  tho  presence  of  a  sand-bar  across  its 
Outl<  f  A  considerable  outlay  has  already  been  made  to 
improve  tho  accessibility  of  this  fine  natural  harbour  by 
engineering  works.  But  difficulties  havo  been  encoun- 
tered which  were  not  at  first  anticipated,  and  modifica- 
tions of  tho  original  plans  of  work  havo  had  to  bo  made. 
A  railway  has  been  carried  from  the  works  to  a  stono 
quarry  within  easy  reach,  and  it  is  expected  that  within 
a  couple  of  years  a  permanent  opening  and  deepening  of 
the  outlet  of  the  channel  will  have  been  effected.  Vessels 
in  tho  inner  Bay  of  Natal  lio  in  smooth  water,  protected 
from  the  sea  by"  a  splendid  range  of  hills,  800  feet  high, 
and  terminating  in  a  fine  sea -bluff. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  bo  stated  that  in  addition  to  a 
fine  and  varied  climate,  good  soil,  and  a  convenient 
physical  configuration,  abundant  rain,  deposits  of  coal, 
and  a  useful  natural  harbour,  Natal  has  yet  one  other 
advantage,  that  could  not  be  left  altogether  without 
allusion,  even  in  this  brief  sketch; — it  has  a  numerous 
native  population,  to  a  largo  extent  available  for  cheap 
labour,  j.  here  aro  at  the  present  timo  only  17,000  white 
colonists  in  Natal,  yet  there  aro  nearly  200,000  blacks, 
or  Zulu-Kafirs.  Those  people  live  in  a  rude  way,  under 
native  chiefs,  who  are  amenable  to  the  magistrates  and 
the  Government.  They  are,  in  the  main,  a  gentle  and 
orderly  race,  although  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  barbarous, 
and  pav  taxes  to  the  Government,  for  tho  protection  and 
advantages  that  they  receive.  They  are  not  essentially 
warlike.  The  martial  development  of  the  Zulu  era  was  a 
mere  accident  in  their  history — tho  impress  of  the  lifo  of 
ono  energetic  and  ambitious  chief  upon  tho  tribes  around. 
They  do  not  take  readily  to  hard  work,  but  many 
thousands  of  them  now  cngago  themsolves  in  daily  toil, 
under  the  resistless  inducement  of  English  silver  and 
gold  ;  and  more  will  continually  do  so  as  artificial  wants 
are  created  by  their  contact  with  civilisation.  Those 
Kafirs  are  properly  not  negroes,  but  a  mingling  of  negro 
organization  with  some  higher  type,  most  probably  de- 
rived from  tho  Highlands  of  Abyssinia.  They  are 
superior  to  the  pure  negro,  both  in  character  and  capa- 
bility. They  can  bo  trainod  into  excellent  mochanics  ; 
they  make  excellent  herdsmen  and  ploughmen.  Some 
of  them  are  acquiring  property  of  their  own,  and  taking 
to  civilized  life  in  upright,  square  houses  of  European 
form.  I  know  one  man  among  them,  named  Nembulo, 
wh  )  has  purchased  a  steam  sugar  mill  for  himself,  and 
who  works  his  own  machinery. 

Although  there  is  this  abundant  reserve  of  cheap 
native  labour  to  draw  upon,  it  must  be  understood  that 
it  is  not  entirely  availablo  for  colonial  enterprise,  nor  as 
constant  and  reliable  as  is  to  be  desired.  Those  Kafirs 
who  do  engage  in  work,  work  fitfully  and  uncertainlv, 
and  for  limited  periods,  and  many  will  not  work  at  all. 
They  do  not  yet  feci  that  dire  necessity  which  says 


ruthlessly  to  the  labouring  class  in  older  com 
"  labour  or  starvation."  A  very  few  days  or  weeks 
of  work  gives  to  the  Kafir  enough  means  to  live  in 
what  to  him  is  luxurious  idleness  for  tho  rest  of  the  year. 
On  account  of  this  unreliability  of  tho  Kafir,  whore 
steady  and  laborious  operations  havo  to  be  carried  on, 
some  6,000  Indian  coolies  havo  been  imported,  under 
contracts  for  fixed  terms  of  service,  on  the  plantations  ; 
still,  allowing  to  the  utmost  for  this  unquestionable 
drawback,  there  yet  remains  the  underlying  truth 
that  there  is,  in  the  colony  of  Natal,  a  very  great  deal 
of  very  cheap,  and  at  the  same  timo  valuable,  native 
labour,  which  every  employer  may  draw  upon  to  a 
larger  or  leas  extent,  according  to  his  own  tact  and 
management.  People  who  have  been  servants  all  their 
lives  in  England,  at  once  employ  native  servants  of  their 
own  in  Natal.  Artisans  not  uncommonly  have  Kafir 
attendants  to  carry  and  even  to  lift  their  tools  for  them. 
Many  planters  and  farmers  complain,  and  no  doubt 
truthfully,  that  they  cannot  find  labourers.  On  tho 
other  hand,  there  is  at  the  present  time  in  England  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  the  sugar  planters  of 
Natal  (Mr.  Lewis  Reynolds,  by  name),  who  states  dis- 
tinctly and  unreservedly  that  he  has  at  the  present  time 
200  Kafir  labourers  employed  upon  his  plantation ;  that 
he  could  double  tho  number  if  he  required  to  do  so ;  that 
ho  has  never  had  occasion  to  employ  anything  but 
native  Kafir  labour ;  and  that,  during  fourteen  years' 
experience,  he  had  never,  even  for  a  passing  occasion, 
been  in  want  of  a  man. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  requiring  a  passing  word  of 
explanation,  that  a  land  possessing  the  virtues  and  at- 
tractions which  havo  been  here  described  has,  neverthe- 
less, only  17,000  European  inhabitants,  after  24  years  of 
British  occupation.  The  explanation  is  simply  this.  In 
the  oarly  period  of  its  colonial  history  its  land  was  given 
away  to  almost  any  applicant  in  largo  sweeps,  and  much 
of  the  land  thus  distributed  was  acquired  at  almost 
nominal  prices  by  those  who  purchased  it  as  a  specula- 
tion, and  who  now  hold  it  for  salo  at  prices  which  it 
cannot  yet  realize  At  a  somewhat  more  recent  date, 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Great  Britain,  ascertaining 
what  tho  result  of  the  first  land  grants  in  the  colony 
had  been,  suspended  all  further  grants ;  and  so,  during 
eight  years,  no  land  has  been  given  away,  and  tho  most 
powerful  inducement  to  immigration  and  settlement 
during  that  time  has  been  kept  in  complete  abeyance. 
It  is  now,  however,  among  the  industrial  prospects  of 
Natal  that  this  has  been  changed.  Tho  Colonial  Go- 
vernment has  recently  completed  a  well-considered 
arrangement  with  tho  Emigration  Commissioners  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  which  has  for  its  base  the 
granting  of  assisted  passages  and  allotments  of  crown 
hind  to  well-selected  men  who  have  somo  little  means  to 
begin  with,  and  special  training  for  agricultural  and 
pastoral  pursuits,  in  carrying  out  this  plan  of  immigra- 
tion and  land-settlement,  the  colonial  government  is 
showing  itself  scrupulously,  and  even  sensitively,  anxious 
to  introduce  only  men  who  are  fairly  suro  to  succeed, 
and  to  give  every  possible  assistance  and  countenance  to 
such  men.  In  short,  it  aims  at  a  slow,  gradual,  and 
organised,  rather  than  hasty,  promiscuous,  and  hap- 
hazard introduction  of  settlers.  The  operation  of  such  a 
plan  of  careful  selection  must  necessarily  be  gradual  and 
slow ;  but  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  be  sure, 
and  that  as  many  good  and  capable  men  will  now  bo 
attracted  to  Natal  by  these  inducements,  as  will  suffice 
to  utilise  tho  great  natural  advantages  of  tho  region,  and 
to  quicken  and  establish  the  commercial  prosperity  oj 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Gillbspib  (who  was  announced  by  Dr. 
having  just  returned  from  Natal,  and  as  being  one  of  tho 
oldest  merchants  there)  said— having  been  appealed  to 
by  Dr.  Mann,  he  might  say  ho  endorsed  all  that  had  boon 
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said  by  that  gentleman  with,  regard  to  the  climate  and 
other  physical  features  of  this  colony,  which  had  been  so 
well  described  in  the  paper.  Ue  had  resided  in  Natal 
for  eighteen  years,  and,  with  regard  to  the  temperature, 
the  highest  he  ever  saw  was  96  degs.  of  heat  in  the 
sha  le,  and  the  lowest  was  about  35  degs.  On  an 
average  the  temperature  in  winter  was  65  to  60  degs., 
and  in  summer,  75  to  80  degs.  Of  the  up-country 
he  knew  very  little,  but  he  was  ablo  to  state  that  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  was  now  being  carried  on  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  enable  the  colonists  shortly  to  become 
exporters  of  that  article  instead  of  importers.  Coffee 
was  also  largely  cultivated,  and  the  produce  was  superior 
to  any  that  had  been  imported  into  the  colony.  Arrow- 
root was  also  taking  a  high  place  among  the  pro- 
duction*. The  cost  of  the  sugar  was  from  £9  per  ton 
to  £12  per  ton,  considerably  less  that  formerly.  At 
the  Cape,  the  Naul  sugar  fetched  as  high  a  price  as 
that  of  Mauritius.  Formerly  too  Capo  would  not  tako 
the  Natal  sugar  because  they  said  it  was  full  of  bees, 
which  arose  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  large 
sw  inn  of  bees  having  on  one  occasion  got  into  one  of  the 
BUgar  mills,  and  they  were  smothered  in  the  sugar.  Dr. 
Mann  was  mistaken  in  stating  that  coffee  had  been  ex- 
ported from  Natal.  This  had  only  been  done  in  sample, 
because  the  colony  hud  yet  a  good  deal  to  do  boforo  it 
could  furnish  its  own  supplies  of  that  article.  A  large 
field  was  openod  for  its  cultivation,  and  ho  had  no  doubt 
in  a  few  years  it  would  be  exported.  Ho  was  happy  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  tho  general  character  of  the  climate, 
and  he  ventured  to  refer  to  himself  as  a  pretty  fair  speci- 
men of  health  after  an  eighteen  years*  residence  there. 
He  had  had  only  one  day's  illness.  Dr.  Mann  had 
scarcely  done  full  justice,  no  thought,  to  tho  present 
state  of  Kafir  labour.  That  gentleman  left  tho  country 
two  years  ago,  and  during  that  period  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  for  the  bettor.  What  had  been  stated  with 
regard  to  the  natives  not  staying  long  in  one  service  was 
true,  but  he  had  never  he  ml  coinpLiinte  of  the  want 
of  continuous  labour.  Owing  to  tho  present  scarcity 
of  money,  a  great  many  Kafirs  might  not  bo  able  to 
obtain  work,  because  there  were  so  many  coolies  at  hand, 
but  he  thought  a  person  requiring  a  large  amount 
of  Kafir  labour  would  hare  no  difficulty  in  getting  it, 
the  wages  being  from  7b.  to  10s.  per  month,  and  about 
tho  latter  sum  for  food— making,  on  an  average,  £1  per 
month  for  wages  and  food.  The  Kafirs,  ho  said,  were 
very  good  labourers  if  they  were  well  looked  after.  A 

frost  trait  in  the  Kafir  character  was  their  extraordinary 
onesty.  Anyone  wanting  to  send  money,  on  telling  the 
Kafir  what  it  was,  might  be  certain  of  its  safe  delivery  at 
its  destination  ;  and  he  knew  of  instances  in  which  per- 
sonal injuries  had  been  received  in  defending  property 
which  thev  had  in  their  charge.  Unfortunately,  civiliz- 
ation, in  this  case,  as  in  others,  brought  some  evils  in  its 
train,  and  the  most  dishonest  anuaig  the  Kafirs  were 
those  who  were  the  moat  civilised.  With  reference  to 
sheep  roaring,  especially,  it  was  remarkable  that  one 
man  was  highly  successful,  while  another  followed  that 
occupation  at  a  loss;  he  could,  however,  only  attribute 
the  difference  in  the  results  to  the  waat  of  that  practical 
ability  by  which  success  could  alone  be  secured. 

Mr.  Rtdb  said,  from  all  he  had  heard  of  this  colony 
from  relatives  who  had  gone  out  there,  tho  great  want 
was  labour,  and  it  was  that  want  which  kept  Natal  in  its 
present  comparatively  stagnant  condition.  If  English 
agricultural  labourers  wore  sent  out  there,  before  many 
months  thoy  found  they  could  become  farmers  on  their 
own  account,  and  could  make  more  profitable  use  of  their 
time  than  employing  it  for  the  benefit  of  tho  capitalists 
by  whom  they  had  been  sent  out.  The  Duke  of 
Buci'lt  iu  h  sent  out  40  labourers  and  their  families  from 
tho  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  to  Richmond,  and  before 
they  had  been  there  two  years  tho  whole  of  them  had 
become  Natal  farmers,  and  most  of  them  wcro  now  well- 
ton  lo  people.  In  speaking  of  the  healthy  character  of 
this  colony,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  tho  water. 


He  had  been  informed  that,  although  tho  water  was  plen- 
tiful, there  was  something  in  it  which  was  not  altogether 
conducive  to  health  ;  and  on  so  important  a  subject  as 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little  information  from 
Dr.  Mann.  He  would  also  be  glad  to  hear  that  gentle- 
man's opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  making  a  railway 
from  the  Cape  to  Natal ;  ho  thought  that  was  what  was 
wanted  to  promote  the  success  of  Natal.  Ho  was  afraid 
the  harbour  works  were  at  a  standstill  just  now.  Ho 
would  be  glad  to  know  which  bank  Dr.  Mann  would 
recommend  people  who  were  going  to  this  colony  to 
send  their  money  to  ;  and  he  would  also  bo  glad  to  be 
informed  what  was  about  the  price  of  land  in  this  colony 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ti.  J.  Srxoss  remarked  that  to  an  observer  in  theso 
matters,  tho  picture  that  had  been  presented  to  them  of 
this  portion  of  the  African  continent  was  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  tho  old  descriptions  of  that  country,  in  which 
it  was  spoken  of  as  a  sandy  dosort,  unproductive,  with 
scarcely  any  traces  of  water.  The  more  that  continent 
was  opened  out  by  exploration  the  more  those  descrip- 
tions were  falsified.  With  regard  to  the  temperature  of 
Natal,  according  to  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  maximum  heat 
was,  on  an  average,  96°  j  Dr.  Mann  gave  it  at  97°,  which 
was  a  temperature  not  higher  than  was  frequently 
expericnecd  in  England  during  the  summer  months.  He 
presumed  tho  higher  temperature  obtained  at  the  higher 
altitude  of  tho  country. 

Dr.  Masx  said,  as  a  rule  tho  higher  temperature  was 
at  the  higher  elevation. 

Mr.  Symoxs  said  that  was  what  he  should  have  ex- 
pected, partly  in  consequence  of  tho  diminished  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  partly  because  the  humidity  of  tho 
air  in  the  high  regions  would  bo  less,  and  the  amount  of 
radiation  greater.  It  was  a  remarkable  meteorological 
fact,  that  m  a  country  lying  within  20°  of  tho  equator, 
thoy  had  a  temperature  which  was  not  very  much  higher 
than  in  England,  In  tho  paper  before  them  they  had  a 
very  full,  clear,  and  useful  synopsis,  not  only  of  tho 
climate,  but  also  of  the  natural  productions  of  one  of  our 
colonies.  Ho  had  no  person-d  interest  in  any  of  them, 
further  than  related  to  their  meteorological  conditions; 
but  he  would  say  there  was  at  the  present  time  a  great 
domand  for  information  of  a  thoroughly  reliable-  cha- 
racter as  to  tho  climates  of  different  colonies,  as  also  of 
their  products.  There  were  but  fow  means  of  comparing 
Natal  with  tho  Capo  in  these  respects.  He  thought  in 
a  country  liko  England,  it  was  desirable  there  should  be 
some  central  place  where  the  records  and  observations  of 
the  meteorological  conditions,  &c,  of  our  various  colonics 
sent  to  tho  Colonial  Department  of  tho  Government,  could 
be  consulted  by  those  who  contemplated  emigration  to, 
or  opening  commercial  speculations  with,  ono  or  other  of 
them ;  and  he  thought  the  Council  of  this  Society,  in 
originating,  if  possible,  something  in  the  way  of  a  series 
of  reports  on  the  climates  of  our  different  colonies,  would 
be  doing  valuable  service. 

Mr.  P.  L.  SuiMONDfl,  while  bearing  testimony  to  the 
importance  and  interest  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Mann,  quite 
agreed  with  the  last  speaker  in  the  want  of  some  central 
accessible  depository  for  information  on  tho  climate  and 
resources  of  tho  several  British  colonies,  where  all  pub- 
lished works,  maps,  statistics,  &c,  could  bo  referred  to. 
Great  ignorance  ss  to  tho  geography,  meteorology, 
revenue,  ratio  of  wages,  Sea.,  in  our  colonies,  prevailed, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  especially  on  tho  Con- 
tinent. While  officially  engaged  last  year  at  tho  Paris 
Exhibition,  he  had  been  continually  applied  to  by 
different  learned  societies,  journalists,  and  individuals  of 
all  classes,  for  recent  statistical  details  as  to  the  meteor- 
ology, population,  and  production  of  wool,  gold,  cotton, 
and  other  staples  in  tho  colonics.  Recent  maps  and 
atlases  from  the  colonies  were  especially  sought  after. 
Many  years  ago,  when  the  colonics  had  not  attained  to 
that  wraith,  importance  of  production,  and  extent  of 
population  which  they  now  presented,  they  had  in  London 
their  Colonial  Society,  Colonial  Club,  Ootwial  Gaxtte, 
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and  Colonial  Magazine.  Now,  when  all  these  were  more 
essentially  necessary,  there  was  no  general  organ  of 
publicity  for  the  colonies.  The  Society  of  Arts  did  what 
it  could  by  inviting  papers  on  colonial  topics  and  opening 
the  columns  of  its  Journal  for  discussion,  but  the  sphere 
of  the  operations  of  tho  Society  orabracod  a  wide  rango  of 
other  subjects,  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  from  time  to 
time,  and  hence  full  justice  could  scarcely  be  done  to 
colonial  interests.  Passing  from  this  subjoct  to  the  colony 
which  had  occupied  their  attention  this  ovening,  ho 
might  state  that  it  was  one  in  which  ho  had  always  felt 
great  interest,  and  in  which  he  had  many  friends.  Even 
in  the  four  or  five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
paper  on  Natal,  by  Mr.  Robinson,*  had  boon  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society,  the  colony  had  made 
great  progress,  looking  at  its  limited  European  popula- 
tion. Its  sugar  production  was  remarkable,  and  at  all 
the  International  Exhibitions,  in  London,  in  1862 ;  in 
Dublin,  in  1865 ;  and  in  Paris,  1867,  Natal  had  made  a 
most  creditable  display  of  its  varied  resources,  and 
received  due  honours  from  tho  several  juries. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  apprehended  that  ono  purposo  of  tho 
present  paper  was  to  make  known  to  the  public  the  great 
advantages  which  Natal  possessed  for  tho  emigration  of 
the  surplus  population  of  this  country.  With  regard  to 
the  remarks  which  had  been  made  as  to  inducing  the 
English  labourer  to  go  to  our  colonies,  ho  entreated  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  that  subjoct  not  to  restrict  their 
attention  to  those  persons  who  possessed  small  means  of 
their  own.  At  present  there  were  not  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  the  agricultural  labourer  who  had  not  £10  or 
£20  in  his  pocket  to  emigrate  to  our  colonies.  As  re- 
garded some  of  those  colonies,  the  restrictions  that  were 
imposed  made  it  impossible  for  the  class  of  labour  which 
would  be  most  valuablo  to  emigrate  to  them,  because  it 
wus  required  that  persons  should  have  £5,  £10,  or  £15 
in  their  possession,  or  else  that  they  should  pay  part,  at 
least,  of  their  passa  go  -money,  while  America  imposed  no 
such  restrictions,  which  he  believed  had  been  the  cause 
of  drawing  so  many  of  our  English  and  Irish  population 
to  that  country.  Ho  had  no  doubt  our  colonies  would 
havo  enjoyed  tho  advantages  of  the  great  tide  of  labour 
which  had  been  poured  into  America  if  we  had  held  out 
the  same  advantages  as  that  country  had  persistently 
done.  Ho  submitted  it  was  desirable  to  hold  forth  the 
most  liberal  inducements  for  emigration  to  our  colonies, 
even  if  it  were  done  by  a  self-imposed  tax  by  the  colonists 
themselves,  to  furnish  means  for  bringing  in  several 
hundreds  of  our  labouring  population  every  year.  He 
went  entirely  with  thoso  who  thought  the  introduction 
of  the  railway  system  was  essential  to  tho  progress  of  a 
colony  liko  that  under  consideration.  He  did  not  mean 
an  expensive  railway,  at  a  cost  of  £25,000  a  mile,  but  a 
mere  tramway,  of  a  light  description,  narrow  gauge,  and 
single  line,  as  a  means  of  intercommunication  at  low 
speed  between  tho  highland  and  the  coast,  both  for  pas- 
se ngers  and  produce.  His  opinion  was  that  until  a  railway 
afforded  a  means  of  inter-communication,  tho  prosperity 
of  this  colony  would  not  be  commensurate  with  the  great 
natural  advantages  it  possessed ;  and  he  belioved  if  tho 
colonists  could  obtain  a  government  guarantee  upon 
English  capital  for  that  railway,  for  every  pound  that 
was  so  expanded  there  would  be  a  return  tenfold.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  then  averted  to  tho  desirability  of  establishing 
in  tho  City  of  London  a  Colonial  HaU  of  Commerce, 
where  gentlemen  could  meet  togethor  for  the  inter- 
change of  opinions  and  information  relative  to  all  our 
colonies,  and  as  a  rendezvous  for  those  colonists  who 
occasionally  visited  this  country.  An  endeavour,  he 
said,  was  made  some  timo  ago  to  establish  such  an  insti- 
tution for  the  colonies  of  British  North  America,  but  it 
did  not  moot  with  sufficient  support,  partly,  he  believed, 
because  it  was  restricted  to  those  particular  colonies. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sakobauxt  (Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonies) 
said  ho  fully  endorsed  what  had  been  said  by  Dr.  Mann 
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with  regard  to  tho  Kafir  character,  as  also  what  had 
fallen  from  his  old  friend  Mr.  Gillespie  on  the  same 
subject,  and  it  was  with  a  fooling— if  not  of  surprise,  yet 
akin  to  it — that  ho  had  heard  this  confirmation  of  tho 
opinion  ho  had  always  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
Kafir  as  a  labourer;  because,  when  ho  loft  Natal,  in 
1857 — and,  in  tho  life  of  a  young  colony,  ten  years  was 
a  long  epoch — ho  recollected  the  unfavourable  manner 
in  which  his  opinion  was  received,  that  tho  Kafir  1  ibour 
would  be  found  very  valuable  to  the  European  colonist. 
One  gentleman  had  askod  about  the  water,  and  assumed 
that  there  was  something  the  matter  with  it.  Ho  (Mr. 
Sargeaunt)  had  travelled  in  Natal  a  grent  deal,  and  he 
always  drank  tho  water  from  the  natural  streams  with- 
out experiencing  any  ill-effects  upon  his  health.  With 
regard  to  another  question,  viz.,  to  what  bank  in  the 
colony  people  would  send  their  money,  he  could  only 
say,  in  his  official  capacity,  that  if  anyone  wont  to  him, 
he  should  be  willing  to  givo  him  all  tho  information  on 
that  subject  which  his  experience  of  the  colony  enabled 
him  to  do. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  closing  tho  discussion,  said  he  had 
listened,  as  all  present  must  nave  done,  with  great  interest 
to  the  paper.  There  were,  however,  ono  or  two  points 
on  which  ho  should  havo  been  glad  if  Dr.  Mann  had 
been  a  little  more  explicit.  All  who  know  anything 
about  colonization  were  aware  that  the  great  want  was 
labour.  It  appeared  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  indi- 
genous labour  to  be  obtained,  of  that  inferior  character 
which  was  furnished  by  a  semi-barbarous  people,  but 
still  useful  to  a  certain  extent  ;lbut,  notwithstanding  this, 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  European  labour.  Ho 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  rate  of  wagos  which  were  paid 
for  European  labour,  because  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
whore  meat  was  so  cheap  that  a  leg  of  mutton  might  bo 
bought  for  a  shilling,  ordinarymochanies  were  paid  10s.  or 
1 2s.  por  day  for  their  work.  Then  with  regard  to  tho  land 
regulations,  he  should  liko  to  know  the  price  of  the  land, 
and  the  terms  on  which  it  was  obtained.  In  Canada 
and  tho  American  and  Australian  colonics  there  was  a 
competition  between  tho  administrations  of  the  different 
colonies  who  should  furnish  hind  on  tho  best  and 
cheapest  terms.  He  was  satisfied,  unless  thoy  organised 
a  good  system  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  thoso 
colonies,  they  would  never  induce  emigration  to  them 
to  any  great  extent.  With  regard  to  radways,  he  knew 
the  general  opinion  was  in  thoir  favour  in  our  colonies ; 
yet,  in  almost  every  instanco,  railway  enterprise  in  these 
regions  had  been  a  failure.  Look  at  Canada,  with  its 
three  millions  of  population;  look  at  Victoria,  ex- 
porting ten  millions  of  gold  annually ;  thoro  the  rail- 
ways, excepting  in  the  larger  centres  of  population, 
did  not  pay,  whilst  those  in  Now  South  Wales  barely 
paid  the  working  expenses.  They  had  expended 
three  or  four  millions  of  money,  and  the  colonial  govern- 
ment had  encumbered  itself  with  a  debt  which  it  would 
take  years  to  pay  off.  He  was  afraid,  if  tho  development 
of  this  colony  was  to  depend  upon  tho  establishment  of 
railways,  it  would  bo  long  postponed ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  dependent  upon  that,  nor,  apart  from  the 
other  industries  within  it,  did  he  look  for  much  results 
as  a  sheep-roaring  and  wool-producing  colony.  With 
regard  to  the  present  stock  of  sheep—  calculated  at 
200,000 — there  wore  individuals  in  Australia  who  thom- 
selves  possessed  more  than  that  number.  Noither  the 
climate  nor  tho  physical  features  of  Natal  appeared  to 
him  to  be  adapted  to  extensive  or  successful  sheep  farm- 
ing, experience  having  shown  that,  instead  of  flourishing 
best  in  wet  and  mountainous  countries,  low,  flat,  dry 
plains  were  most  congenial  to  sheep.  Thore  was  one 
species  of  industry  which  he  thought  was  promising, 
vis.,  tho  cultivation  of  tea.  It  had  been  successfully 
cultivated  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  it  was  a  sort  of 
labour  which  might  be  supposed  to  bo  not  distasteful  to 
natives.  He  never  hoard  of  these  great  colonial  depend- 
encies without  feeling  deep  anxiety  and  regret  that  tho 
capabilities  of  these  magnificent  regions  wore  n»t  moro 
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generally  known  and  appreciated  in  this  country,  because 
there  was  in  them  every  material  for  furnishing  happy 
homes,  prosperous  lives,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
countless  numbers  of  our  fellow-creatures.  It  was  evident 
that  the  growth  of  population  in  England  was  greater  than 
the  means  of  their  support,  and  emigration  appeared  to  be 
the  only  present  resource  forthe  relief  of  much  of  the  agita- 
tion and  political  excitement  by  which  the  country  was  now 
disturbed ;  those  people  now'  struggling  with  want,  and 
pining  in  a  state  of  discontent,  might  bo  transferred  to 
thaw  beautiful  regions  which  are  the  property  of  the 
British  nation,  where  they  would  have  the  means  of 
being  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  generations  which 
followed  them.  Ho  quite  agreed  that  it  was  worth  an 
exertion  on  the  part  of  tho  colonies  to  furnish  the  means 
of  free  emigration  to  that  class  of  labour  which  they 
most  stood  in  need  of.  Tho  Australian  colonies  had 
spent  millions  in  providing  free  passages  to  their  emi- 
grants :  and  if  their  friends  in  Natal  spent  a  few  hun- 
dreds a  year  in  that  way,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
more  profitable  to  them  than  railways,  and  would  better 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  He  would  con- 
clude by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Mann  for  his 
admirable  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Dr.  Maw,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  so 
many  topics  had  been  touched  upon  in  the  discussion, 
that  he  could  only  refer  to  tho  more  important  of  them. 
With  regard  to  the  water  of  Natal,  in  his  personal 
experience  no  country  could  have  finer  water  as  a 
general  rule  than  was  there  met  with.  The  fact  of 
rain  falling  every  other  day  showed  that  there  could 
not  be  much  stagnant  water,  which  would  be  injurious 
to  health.  He  believed  what  had  been  alluded  to  was 
that  in  some  districts  worms  were  produced  by  the 
uso  of  stagnant  water ;  but  that  was  very  exceptional. 
With  regard  to  metalliferous  deposits,  he  might  state 
that  some  veins  of  copper  ore  had  been  discovered, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  existed  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. With  respect  to  the  present  price  of  land  in  the 
colony,  it  was  regulated  by  what  was  called  a  govern- 
ment "  up-set"  of  £4  per  acre  for  the  upland ;  on  the 
coast  it  would  command  a  higher  price.  The  public 
revenue  of  the  colony  was,  at  the  present  time,  about 
£140,000  a-year.  It  bad  been  considerably  above 
that,  but  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  was  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  imports,  owing  to  the  merchants  having 
traded  considerably  beyond  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  the  colony ;  consequently  the  public  revenue 
had  fallen  off.  The  reason  why  more  had  not  been 
done  by  the  colonists  hitherto  in  the  way  of  importing 
European  labour,  was  tho  want  of  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  purpose ;  but  ho  was  happy  to  inform  the  chair- 
man and  the  meeting  generally,  that  the  sum  of  £5,000 
had  been  placed  by  him,  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  for  sending  out 
that  class  of  labour  which  was  most  wanted  there. 
Ho  (Dr.  Mann)  camo  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  the  case  was,  for  the  colony  to  pro- 
vide a  floating  capital  of  £20,000  or  £30,000,  to  bo  em- 
ployed in  sending  out  selected  labourers  and  their  families, 
furnishing  the  passage  money  and  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  twelve  months  after  their  arrival,  tho  advances 
by  the  State  to  be  repaid  by  instalments.  In  that  way 
it  was  hoped  slowly  but  surely  to  supply  the  want  to 
which  reference  had  been  made.  The  wages  of  mechanics 
generally  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  day,  and,  for  tho 
most  part,  they  had  full  work.  The  artisans  drank  pale 
ale  at  lHs.  per  dosen ;  many  of  them  had  two  Kafir 
servants  to  carry  their  tools ;  and  some  rode  on  horse- 
back to  and  from  their  day's  work.    He-  had  himself 

K'd  £420  for  building  a  small  library  at  his  own  house, 
e  cost  of  living  for  artisans  in  Natal,  for  the  ordinary 
necessaries,  was  somewhat  less  than  in  this  country, 
meat  being  from  4d.  to  7d.  per  pound,  and  flour  was  a 
little  cheaper  than  in  England.  Luxuries  were  some- 
what dearer.   Reverting  to  the  question  of  the  sale  of 


land,  Dr.  Mann  added  that  it  might  be  bought  under 
the  Government  regulations  in  freehold  allotments 
of  200  acres,  and  400  acres  more  were  reserved  for 
four  years,  which  might  bo  purchased  during  that 
period,  at  five  shillings  per  acre ;  smaller  allotments 
were  disposed  of  to  persons  of  more  limited  means. 
With  regard  to  railways  in  this  colony,  ho  agreed  in  the 
main  with  what  had  fallen  from  tho  Chairman  ;  at  the 
same  time  an  expensive  class  of  railway  was  not  con- 
templated. He  had  gone  into  the  matter  with  practical 
engineers,  and  ho  had  sent  out  plans  for  a  railway  to  be 
made  at  tho  cost  of  about  £2,000  per  mile,  for  a  speed 
not  over  twelve  miles  an  hour,  which  would  answer  tho 
purposes  of  tho  colony.  With  regard  to  tea,  the  culti- 
vation of  it  had  been  commenced  in  several  different 
parts  of  tho  colony,  and  he  had  no  doubt  tho  anticipations 
of  the  Chairman  in  that  direction  would,  before  very 
long,  bo  realised. 


SULPHUR  AND  ITS  REFINING. 
Bt  Charles  N.  Ellis,  F.C.S. 


Sulphur  mines  abound  nearly  all  throughout  Sicily, 
but,  as  the  Sicilians  have  neither  roads  nor  railways,  those 
only  are  worked  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  port, 
that  is,  in  a  radius  of  40  miles,  because  the  transport 
comes  too  dear.  The  transport  is  generally  carried  on 
with  donkeys  or  mules  as  far  as  a  high  road,  and  then 
by  small  carts,  which  hold  from  10  to  14  cwt.,  or  direct 
to  the  port,  the  carriage  of  which  costs  from  1-8  tari 
per  cantaro  of  175  rottoli  (=  Wo  cantaro  ordinary). 

Sulphur  mines  are  generally  situated  in  the  hills,  being 
found  and  worked  in  the  crudest  manner  possible.  If, 
from  indications  of  sulphurous  water  or  other  appear- 
ance, a  man  supposes  there  is  sulphur,  he  begins  to  dig 
a  hole.  If  he  is  successful  in  his  search  and  finds  sul- 
phur, well  and  good  ;  if  not,  ho  gives  it  up.  Should 
he  be  successful,  he  hires  a  capomaostro  (i.e.,  a  master 
who  has  apprentices  under  him,  or  young  workmen),  a 
sort  of  small  contractor,  with  some  five  or  seven  lads, 
who  digs  out  the  hole,  and  the  boys  carry  away  the 
thrown -out  material  in  small  baskets  on  their  shoulders 
30  to  401bs. ).  The  ore  is  dug  out,  and 
quantity  is  thus  obtained  a  ring  of 
stone  is  first  built,  from  20  to  50  feet  in  diameter  and 
ten  feet  high,  with  a  slanting  floor.  This  is  then  filled 
up  with  a  very  high  cono  with  ore.  It  is  then  thatched 
with  earth  outside.  This  is  termed  a  "  calcarone."  It 
is  then  set  fire  to  at  the  top  and  burns  downwards. 
When  it  has  burnt  for  about  a  fortnight  they  then  tap 
it  at  the  bottom,  and  let  tho  sulphur  run  out  into  forms 
made  of  wood— rinsed  out  with  water  (the  water  answer- 
ing like  buttering  a  pie  dish,  kc),  and  you  can  turn  it  out 
when  cold  without  sticking  to  the  mould — called  "  bat- 
tate,"  of  about  one  to  two  hundredweight  each. 

There  are,  of  course,  large  mines,  whore  seventy  to 
one  hundred  capimaestri  are  employed  with  their  boys. 

If  water  is  met  with,  a  drain  is  either  built  under  tho 
mine  (which  is  very  expensive),  or  it  is  pumped  out  with 
drums,  which  is  very  inadequate,  consequently  most 
mines  with  water  are  given  up. 

Some  mines  there  are  with  steam  pumps,  which  have 
seldom  done  well,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
1st  The  English  drivers  were  drunken  fellows. 
2nd.  The  proprietors  would  not  sink  shafts. 
3rd.  If  there  is  the  least  thing  wrong  in  tho  ma- 
chinery, repairs  cannot  be  done  on  the  spot.    If  sent  for 
repairs  to  — — ,  much  delay  is  caused  by  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  foundry  officials,  and  when  the  things  do  arrive 
they  do  not  fit.    They  have  then,  at  last,  to  send  to 
England,  consequently  nearly  a  year's  time  is  lost 

But  most  of  the  mines  are  worked  by  people  without 
means,  who,  of  course,  cannot  afford  to  buy  machinery, 
and,  what  is  very  extraordinary  is,  that  the  richest  mines 
contain  water.   This  water  does  not  appear  to  rise  from 
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wells,  springs,  Ac,  but  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  heavy 
penetrating  rains  of  winter. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  mines  can  bo  bought,  as  nearly 
all  the  land  belongs  to  nobles,  who  reside  in  Palermo, 
and  who  let  their  mines  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  45  per 
cent,  of  the  produce. 

Thus,  as  things  aro  earned  on,  it  requires  but  little 
capital ;  but,  with  a  good  capital,  I  am  convinced  a  very 
good  business  would  be  done,  so  as  to  net  not  10  to  20  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay,  but  a  good  deal  more. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  with  a  capital  of  £100  takes  a 
mine,  and  engages  some  capi-maeetri  with  their  boys ; 
he  pays  thorn,  perhaps,  once  a  month,  or  more  seldom, 
ana  according  to  the  number  of  "  casse"  of  ore  they  have 
worked  out ;  ne  then  at  once  sells  sulphur  for  delivery, 
either  at  once,  one  month,  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve 
months,  and  receives  perhaps  one-third,  half,  or  the 
whole  price,  but  of  course  suffers  heavily,  for  the 
merchants  won't  lay  out  their  money  for  nothing. 
The  sulphur  is  then  deliverable  at  tho  port,  whore 
there  are  stores  which  receive  it,  where  the  carriage 
is  advanced,  for  which  he  pays  again  from  2  to  2\  per 
cent,  in  sulphur. 

This  is  n  briof  sketch  of  how  the  Sicilians  carry  on 
sulphur  mining.  As  a  profitable  investment  I  should 
recommend  boring  to  ascertain  where  tho  greatest 
quantity  of  ore  was  to  be  found — if  a  mine  not  already 
in  work  be  obtained.  A  company  with  a  capital  of 
£20,000,  with  part  paid  up  (or  private  firms  for  their 
own  consumption  in  England,  with  overplus  for  sale), 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  at  all  events  for  a  com- 
mencement. Ine  great  thing  would  be  to  have  pumps 
that  do  not  easily  get  out  of  order.  There  should  be 
a  blacksmith's  forge,  with  a  fitter,  a  nun  who  thorough  ly 
understands  the  working  of  pumps,  and  could  do  all 
repairs  when  out  of  order,  and  a  general  manager  who 
has  a  good  general  practical  knowledge.  Steam  engines 
of  10- horse  power,  or  even  less,  whera  the  work  cannot 
be  done  by  mules,  I  should  think  would  be  the  best. 
The  engines  Bhould  be  of  such  a  kind  that  they  can  be 
easily  transported  and  put  together ;  no  part  should  weigh 
more  than  3}  cwt.  or  thereabouts,  as  perhaps  they  would 
nave  to  be  transported  to  their  destination  on  the  backs 
of  mules,  depending  entirely  upon  the  situation  of  the 
mine ;  these  things  managed,  all  the  rest  is  easy. 

There  are  hundreds  of  mines  ready  for  work,  and  there 
would  certainly  be  a  good  dividend  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  Hero  I  should  observe  (Girgenti)  that  the  mining 
goes  on  all  the  year  round,  but  tho  burning  only  from 
{he  beginning  of  June,  when  the  harvest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  over,  to  the  end  of  October,  when  the  sow- 
ing season  commences,  else  one  has  to  pay  damage. 
A  mine  with  water  would  be  let  at  from  15  to  26  per 
cent,  for  a  number  of  years.  "  Oalcarone"  are  generally 
made  of  from  200  to  600  "  casse"  of  ore,  and  a  "  casser' 
weighs  (more  or  less)  about  six  tons,  and  produces  from 
12  cwt.  to  16  cwt.  of  sulphur ;  tho  fusion  of  such  a  cal- 
carono  lasts  about  two  months. 

There  are,  of  course,  preliminary  expenses,  such  as 
finding  veins,  building  calcaronc,  making  of  passages 
or  sinking  shafts,  engines,  coal,  dec.  For  other  charges 
the  following  may  be  taken. 

Say  a  mine,  producing  25,000  oantari  (1751bs.  per 
cantaro) — about  1,154  tons,  at  13  cantari  to  tho  ton, 
would  require  for  administration  as  follows : — 

1  Administrator,  paid  at  tho  rate  per  ann.  . .  £75 
1  Capo  maestro  (species  of  mining  engineer)  . .  40 

1  Accountant  40 

2  Measurers,  each  £30  to  £35   65 

1  Foliccman   25 

Total   £245 

The  miners  with  their  boys  are  paid  according  to  tho 
"i  of  the  mine,  at  the  rate  of  46  to  60 


tari  per  casse  (or  even  loss,  a  taro  —  4<L),  but  this  in- 
cludes all  charges,  as  folio wb  : — 

Administration ....    . .    . .    £240 

2,500  casse  of  ore  at  50  tari   2,083 

I  assume  for  general  expenses,  such  as 

finding,  building  calcarono,  &c   600 


£2,823 

From  25,000  cantari* deduct  25  percent,  for  proprietor ; 
this  would  leuve  18,760  cantari,  or  worth  9  tari  per  cen- 
taro  ;  at  the  mines  for  best  seconds,  about  1 8  tari. 

But,  of  course,  one  must  make  allowances  for  many 
other  expenses,  and  for  accidents,  such  as  part  of  the 
mine  falling  in,  &c,  calculations  differing  at  every  mine, 
as  also  the  qualities.  Thero  arc,  however,  a  mine  or 
two  which  might  be  got  close  to  the  sea-side,  which 
would  produce  50,000  cantari  of  best  seconds,  where  the 
sulphur  could  bo  embarked  without  charges,  and  might 
bo  got  by  good  parties  for  22  per  cent,  for  nine  or 
eighteen  years,  and  no  damage  could  be  done  in  the 
No  doubt  they  would  require  pumps, 


but  in  other  respects  they  are  in  working  order.  I  have 
been  informed  that  close  to  Girgenti  there  is  a  coal-mine, 
or  rather  a  mine  of  schist,  eoiibiining  a  kind  of  tar  (it 
smells  like  petroleum),  which  mitrht  be  made  useful,  with 
knowledge  and  means ;  It  is  not  worked,  and  is  closo 
by  a  sulphur  mine,  wbieh  has  water,  and  might  be  had 
cheap.  ______________ 

D  EARN  ESS  OF  BREAD  IN  FRANCE. 

In  consequoncc  of  the  scarcity  and  consequent  doar- 
nesa  of  wheat  in  France,  the  Government  has  decreed 
that  the  protective  duty,  esUtblihhed  by  the  law  of  1861, 
ogriinst  wheat  imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  shall  cease 
until  further  notice ;  wheat  brought  into  France  by 
foreign  vessels  will  therefore  now  only  pay  the  same 
duty  as  if  introduced  in  French  vessels,  namely,  60  cen- 
times the  quintal,  with  tho  additional  war-tax  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  amount. 

The  authorities  of  Paris  have  put  in  action  a  special 
enactment  relative  to  the  price  of  bread.  In  1863  the 
bakers'  trade  was  thrown  open,  and  the  price  of  bread 
left  to  be  regulated  by  tho  cost  of  flour,  and  by  compe- 
tition only ;  a  certain  portion  of  tho  import  duties  oa 
corn  and  flour  was  Bet  apart  to  form  a  fund,  entitled  tho 
Caisse  dee  Houlangers,  tho  object  of  which  was  to  meet 
the  case  which  has  just  occurred.  This  miW  hns  now 
been  called  in  tn  service,  to  keep  down  the  price  of  bread 
to  60  centimes  the  kilogramme  for  fine  whoa  ten  bread, 
and  42  centimes  for  seconds.  Those  bakers  who  accept 
tho  arrangement  arc  to  exhibit  those  pricos  in  their 
shops,  and  to  receive  from  the  fund  in  question  the 
difference  between  those  prices  and  the  present  actual 
price  of  bread.  A  very  large  number  of  bakers,  680, 
have  accepted  the  proposal  in  question,  but  many  still 
hold  out,  objecting  to  the  terms  on  which  tho  calculation 
is  made.  The  compensation  is  calculated  in  the  follow- 
ingmannor :— To  the  cost  of  a  metrical  quintal  of  flour 
in  Paris  is  added  9  fr,  for  tho  expenses  of  conversion 
into  bread,  and  tho  number  is  divided  by  130,  for  tho 
number  of  kilogrammes  of  bread  produced,  and  of  courso 
a  register  is  kept  at  each  baker's,  showing  the  quantity 
of  flour  employed  and  bread  produced. 

Of  course  such  averages  must  give  rise  to  considerable 
question  ;  and  consequently  the  agricultural  press  is 
filled  with  counter  estimates  and  objections.  Amongst 
tho  calculations  and  estimates  which  have  a  general 
interest,  the  following  may  be  selected.  An  experiment 
in  co-operative  bread-making  was  made  recently,  by 
order  of  the  Maire  of  St.  Omer,  and  under  tho  direction 
of  tho  managers  of  certain  charitable  institutions.  Tho 
result  was  as  follows:— 


at  least  of  5.500 
leave*  a " 


at  10  cwt.  per  cane,  al  l«  tart 
of  100  per  cent,  under  market 
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Fn.  cents. 

100  kilogrammmes  (220  lbs.  English) 

of  seconds  floor  cost   64  60 

Leaven  (or  yeast)    1  12$ 

Fuel    1  26 

Labour  1  60 

Hire  of  oven   1  0 

Total   69  37* 

The  quantity  of  bread  produced  was  136  kilogrammes, 

and  the  cost  was  consequently  just  below  43*  centimes 

per  kilogramme. 
Tho  Echo  aV Aoriculiurt,  taking  the  bakers'  ride  of  the 

question,  makes  tho  following  calculation:— 

Francs. 

The  average  cost  of  flour  of  first  quality  is, 

per  157  kilogrammes   90 

Octroi  duty    2 

Cost  of  making  it  into  bread   14 

This  brings  the  cost  of  the  2  kilogramme  loaf  (4|lbs.) 
up  to  1  fr.  6c.  the  kilogramme,  while  it  is  sold  at  1  franc. 
As  in  London,  tho  bakers  of  Paris  are  compelled  to 
weigh  all  bread,  except  the  fancy  kinds,  when  required 
to  do  so,  and  the  poorer  class,  as  a  rule,  demand  it ;  but 
tho  broad  delivered  at  the  houses  of  the  consumers  is 

generally  considerably  under  weight ;  tho  gain  in  tho 
itter  case,  and  the  profit  on  fancy  broad,  have  therefore 
to  be  set  against  the  asserted  loss  in  the  former  case. 

Another  authority  on  such  matters,  the  Bulletin  dt 
V  Agriculture,  protests  against  the  estimate  of  tho  former 
journal,  as  exaggerating  the  cost  and  diminishing  the 
amount  of  bread  produced. 

The  policy  of  the  whole  arrangement  respecting  the 
regulation  of  the  price  of  bread  is  a  subject  of  serious 
contention.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  regarded  as  a  happy 
method  of  obtaining  a  reserve  during  times  of  plenty, 
upon  which  to  fall  back  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  fund  in 
question  being  the  result  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
octroi  duties  levied  on  wheat  and  flour  in  Paris,  these 
duties  being  one  centime  per  kilogramme  in  tho  former, 
and  1  }  ccntimo  on  the  hitter. 

It  is  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  abolition  of 
these  octroi  duties  would  be  a  far  greater  boon  than  the 
application  of  the  caiue  once  in  four  years  (this  is  tho 
first  time  since  the  new  law  was  passed  that  a  demand 
has  been  mado  on  tho  cause,  which  contains  a  large 
sum)  ;  that  if  such  an  arrangement  be  good,  it  should 
come  into  force  before  bread  has  arrived  at  such  a  high 
price  as  lOd.  the  41b.  loaf;  and  that  if  the  system  be 
Bound,  it  should  be  applied  not  only  in  Paris,  but  all 
over  the  country. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  record  as  many  facts  as  possible,  it 
is  important  to  stato  that  the  application  of  the  law  in 
question  has  already  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of 
flour  one  franc  per  sack. 


has  made  many  trials  of  tho  extract  in  question,  and 
that  it  is  a  paste  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  dry  matter, 
its  dyeing  power  being  four  times  that  of  the  prepara- 
tion called  Jltur  de  Oaranee.  Mixed  in  fitting  proportions 
with  alum  and  iron  mordants,  it  produces,  after  steaming, 
washing,  and  soaping,  dark  reds  of  rich  and  brilliant 
hues,  and  unusually  beautiful  violets. 


Jiitt  Jiii, 
♦ 

Great  Art  Exhibition  at  Berlin. — A  grand  exhi- 
bition, which  means,  wo  presume,  an  international  exhi- 
bition of  art,  is  announced  to  take  place  in  Berlin  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  in  the  present  year ; 
the  management  is  in  tho  hands  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  the  Beaux  Arts,  and  full  particulars  are  promised 
shortly. 


Stamtfadans. 
 «  

New  Extract  op  Madder. — The  chemical  com- 
mittee of  tho  Society  of  Mulhouse  has  awarded  a  medal 
of  tho  first-class  to  Si.  Pernod,  of  Avignon,  for  tho  intro- 
duction into  the  print-works  of  a  new  maddor  dye.  M. 
Schacffer,  tho  reporter  of  the  committee,  says  that  he 


Production*  or  Tobacco  in  Bavaria. — The  following 
table,  compiled  from  a  return  recently  published  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Bavaria,  6hows  tho  extent  of 
land  planted  with  tobacco  in  each  of  the  six  provinces 
of  Bavaria  in  which  this  description  of  crop  was  grown 
in  the  year  1866,  the  total  quantity  of  tobacco  produced 
in  each  province,  and  tho  average  price  at  which  tho 
crop  was  sold  : — 


Land  planted 
with 

! 

Total  produce  Average  price 
(leave*  in    I  per  English 

Tobacco. 

the  dry  state). 

cwt. 

of  drlol  !e»f. 

EhkIUIi  acres. 

Eng.  cwt. 

s.  d. 

10,323} 

116,742 

14  9 

Upper  Pfabs  

ioJ 

185 

15  1 

Upper  Franconia. . 

61 

35} 

12  4 

Central  Franconia 

1,6131 

16,400 

11  10 

Lower  Franconia. . 

ml 

1,202 

21  2 

2 

28} 

7  10 

12,060 

132,593 

Tho  aggregate  extent  of  land  plnnted  with  tobacco  in 
1866  was  somewhat  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  ground  cultivated  tho  total  produca 
was  also  rather  less.  The  yield  per  acre  of  the  crop  of 
1866  varied,  as  usual,  very  considerably  in  different 
districts  of  the  same  province.  In  the  Palatinate,  the 
most  productive  land  yielded  at  the  rate  of  14 J  cwt. 
of  tobacco  (when  in  tho  dry  state)  per  acre ;  the  poorest 
land  only  3|  cwt. ;  whilst  in  Contral  Franconia  the  yield 
per  acre  varied  from  10  to  2f  cwt.,  and  in  Lower  Fran- 
conia from  11  to  3 J  cwt. 

Silk  Trade  between  France  and  Italy. — The 
following  aio  tho  exports  and  imports  of  silk  between 
France  and  Italy  during  the  five  months  from  1st  June 
to  31st  October  of  the  past  year : — 

Export*  from  Italy  to  France. 

Quantity.  Vain*, 
kits.  fr»- 

Grains  (eggs) ... .     1,300    100,750 

Cocoons  T.   99,000    2,047,320 

Raw  silk   136,300    12,575,250 

Thrown  silk  ....  700,300    66,628,500 

Floss  silk    611,200    11,338,400 

Total  francs  ....  92,590,220 
Export*  from  France  to  Italy. 


Foulards  

Plain  stuffs  

Damask  stuffs  . . 
Mixed  stuffs  .... 

Tullo  

Fringes  with  gold 
Fringes  of  silk  .. 
Fringes  mixed 

with  silk  ....  12,459 
Ribbons   13,147 


yuiit.Uty.  Value, 

klls.  frs. 

17,718    1,346,568 

88,685    12,149,845 

5,875    863,625 

25,919    2,177,196 

7,168    896,000 

1,739    513,005 

2,141    289,035 


•  «•••* 


872,130 
1,485,611 


Total 


..  20,593,016 
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InroRTS  of  O ranges  to  FiiANCTL— Tho  importation 
of  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  &c,  into  Franco  from  Spain 
and  Italy  has  increased  since  1830  fivefold,  when 
6,943,022  Kilos.,  to  tho  value  of  2, 79 1,5 11  frs.  (£111,660), 
were  imported ;  in  1866  tho  imports  of  these  fruits 
ited  to  25,923,700  kilos.,  to  the  value  of  7,413,840 


frs.  (£29,673).  The  port  of  Marseille*  figures  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  trade.  The  following  are  the 
amounts  received  at  this  port  for  every  tenth  year, 
beginning  in  1836  :— 1836,  2,217,589  kilos.  ;  1846, 
7,133,758  kilos.;  1856,  9,214,537  kilos. ;  1866,  9,592,120 
kilos.  Tho  exports  of  oranges,  &c.,  from  Algeria  to 
Franco  have  increased  considerably  since  1836,  during 
which  year  only  8,100  kilos,  of  fruit  from  this  colony 
were  landed  at  Marseilles.  In  1856,  350,537  kilos,  were 
received,  and  in  1866  upwards  of  962,694  kilos.  In  a 
good  season  upwards  of  a  million  of  kilos,  of  oranges,  as 
in  1 864,  have  been  sent  from  Algeria  to  Marseilles. 


SOUS. 


BY  THE  SoCltTK 

or  Paris. — A  grand  medal,  value  one  thousand  francs, 
for  the  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  industrial  purposes. 
A  prize  of  five  thousand  francs  for  tho  employment  of 
boracic  acid  and  borax.  Prizes  of  the  value  of  one 
thousand  francs  each  for  tho  following  subjects: — Water 
power  motor  for  small  workshops;  gas  jet  regulator;  a 
new  application  of  any  abundant  mineral  substance; 
the  disinfection  and  clarification  of  sewage  water ;  tho 
application  of  endosmoso  of  liquids ;  the  application  of 
the  endosmoso  of  gases  ;  heating  and  ventilation  of 
rooms ;  preservation  of  food ;  improved  method  of  making 
vinegar  from  wines  ;  and  a  memoir  on  the  state  of  in- 
dustrial art  as  shown  at  tho  late  Universal  Exhibition  in 
Paris.  A  detailed  programme  is  to  be  had  by  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  44,  Ruo  Bonaparte,  Paris, 
and  all  models,  plans,  and  documents  arc  to  bo  sent  in 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March. 

Shoeixo  Horses. — Tho  Imperial  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture of  France  has  just  awarded  its  gold  medal  to  M. 
Charlier,  veterinary  surgeon  of  Paris,  for  his  new  system 
of  shoeing  horses,  which  has  recently  attracted  much 
attention,  and  which  has  been  described  in  the  columns 
of  tho  Journal.  Tho  shoo  is  a  narrow  rim  of  iron  or 
steel  let  into  a  groove,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
width  and  depth,  cut  round  the  edge  of  tho  hoof,  thus 
leaving  the  whole  of  tho  frog  and  centre  of  the  hoof  free 
and  capable  of  natural  expansion.  Those  shoes  havo 
been  partially  adopted  in  the  French  cavalry. 

Public  Vehicles  in  Paris.— The  number  of  public 
vehicles  now  in  the  streets  of  Paris  is  given  as  follows  :— 
Common  cabs,  2,967  ;  remise,  or  superior  cabs,  3,533 ; 
graude  remit,  or  carriages  for  hire  by  the  day,  week,  or 
month,  2,000  ;  omnibuses,  678  ;  omnibuses  belonging  to 
the  railway  companies,  140 ;  vans  (licensed),  800 ; 
omnibuses  running  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  230  ;  total, 
10,318.  During  the  time  of  tho  Exhibition  there  were 
three  thousand  more  vehicles  in  the  city;  tho  vans 
alone  at  one  moment  amounted  to  2,300.  Of  tho  cabs 
common  and  remise,  2,793  belong  to  a  company,  and 
3,707  to  private  masters,  who  number  in  Paris  nearly  a 
thousand  ;  of  these,  six  hundred  probably  are  possessed 
only  of  the  one  cab  which  they  drive  themselves.  The 
largest  private  establishment  docs  not  possess  more  than 
sixty  or  seventy  cabs.  In  1853  there  wero  not  more 
than  1,580  ordinary  cabs,  2,400  remises,  600  superior 
carriages  for  hire,  and  340  omnibuses.  In  1864,  before 
the  business  was  thrown  open,  the  cab  company  had 
between  2,400  and  2,500  vehicles,  and  private  owners 
2,043  remise,  and  only  64  ordinary  cabs.  Since  tho 
change  in  the  law,  the  numbers,  it  will  be  seen,  have 


increased  to  the  extent  of  1,800.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
drive  a  cab,  or  any  other  public  vehicle,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  provided  with  a  certificate  from  tho  Prefecture  of 
Police ;  the  number  of  drivers  at  present  inscribed  on 
the  police  list  is  25,000.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
tho  system  of  charges  for  public  vehicles  has  been 
changed  half-a-dozen  times.  The  tariff  at  present  in 
operation  does  not  give  satisfaction  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  plan  of  charging  according  to  the  distance  passed 
over,  which  has  been  for  a  considerable  timo  under  con- 
sideration, will  be  adopted  very  shortly. 

Liohthouses  on  the  Italian  Coast.— The  light- 
houses  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  have  of  late  received  tho 
special  attention  of  the  Government.  The  sum  of 
1,750,000  francs  (£70,000)  has  been  expended  in  tho 
construction  of  new  lighthouses.  Previous  to  tho  year 
I860  the  Italian  lighthouses,  not  including  those  be- 
longing to  tho  Venetian  and  iloman  States,  were  fifty- 
eight  in  number.  Since  then  thirty  have  boen  con- 
structed and  eight  are  now  building. 

Coal  in  Italy. — In  spite  of  tho  assertions  to  tho 
contrary  of  many  geologists,  it  now  is  fully  proved  that 
Italy  possesses  many  deposits  of  coal  and  eiceUcnt 
lignite,  some  of  which  are  at  present  explored  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  Among  these  may  bo  mentioned 
the  mines  of  Borgotaro,  situated  in  tho  valley  of  tho 
river  Taro,  in  Parma.  Tho  quality  of  coal  obtained 
from  these  mines  is  excellent.  From  experiments  that 
havo  lately  been  made  at  tho  Milan  gas  works  with 
Borgotaro  coal,  24  cubic  metres  of  gas  per  quintal  of 
coal  were  obtained  (847'60  cubic  feet  per  1  cwt. 
3  qr.  24^  lb.).  But  tho  gas  produced  was  of  littlo 
illuminating  power,  and  the  coal  gavo  little  or  no  coko 
or  tar.  A  second  experiment  with  coal  from  the  samo 
pit,  but  obtained  at  a  greater  depth,  gave  most  satis- 
factory results.  With  this  coal,  which  resembles  cannel, 
a  gas,  with  an  illuminating  power  of  25  per  cent, 
superior  to  that  at  present  used  at  Milan,  was  obtained, 
and  producing  52  per  cent,  of  good  saleable  coke. 
Tho  quantity  of  gas  produced  per  quintal  of  coal  was 
24  cubic  metres.  From  the  geological  aspect  of  the 
Appennincs,  and  tho  analysis  made  of  its  coal,  it  may 
bo  justly  supposed  that  the  deposits  of  mineral  fuel 
are  most  cxtensivo  and  deep.  The  construction  of  the 
proposed  railway  from  Parma  to  Chiavari,  in  tho 
valley  of  the  Taro,  will  contribute  greatly  to  tho 
devclopemont  of  coal  mining  in  the  Appennincs,  and 
will  tend  to  diminish  to  a  great  extent  tho  immense 
tribute  which  the  Italians  pay  to  foreign  countries  for 
foci  only. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mom  S<Kiety  of  Arts,  8.    Cantor  Lecture.  Dr.  Letheby,  "On 

Society  of  Engineers,  7j.   Dr.  Collsn,  "  On  the  Surveys  of 
Proposed  Lines  for  a  Ship  Canal  between  tho  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans." 
R.  United  Service  Inst,  8|.   CapL  J.  II.  Sclwyn^R.N^ 


on  the  Employment 
Oils  as  Fuel  for  Steam  Ships." 
Farmers*  Club,  5j.   Mr.  C.  8.  Read,  M.P.,  "On  the  I 

and  Transit  of  Home  and  Foreign  Stock." 
Royal  Inst.,  2.   General  Monthly  Meeting. 
Entomological,  T. 
British  Architects,  8. 
Asiatic,  3. 
Victoria  Inst,  8. 

(Economy  and  Trade  Depart] 


Social  Science  Assoc,  8.  (Economy  and  Trade  Depart] 
ment.)  Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  t].C.,  F.U.8.,  "On  the 
Industrial  and  Profltablo  Employment  of  the  Casual  and 


Destitute  Poor.' 

Toss  ...Royal  Inst.  3.  Professor  Tyndall,  "  On  the 
Faraday.'* 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  1.  Mr.  A.  C.  Ilowden,  "  Floods  in  tho 
Ncrbudda  Valley ;  with  Remarks  on  Monsoon  Floods  in 
India  generally.*  3.  Discussion  upon  "Fresh  Water 
Floods  of  Rivers." 


Pathological,  8. 
Anthropological,  i 
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Syro-Egyptian,  7».  Mr.  Bonomi,  "  Om  an  Alabaster  Frag- 
ment brought  out  of  the  Tomb  of  Oiniouepthah  by  B«l- 

zonl." 

...Society  of  Art*,  8.  Dr.  Forbe*  Watson,  "On  the  ExUoaion 
of  the  CnmmcKtal  Relations  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  India,  Ac."  .  , 

Oeologtcal,  h.  1.  Dole  of  Argyll.  "On  the  Geological 
Structure  of  Argyllshire."  2.  Mr.  C.  Babbage,  "  Notes 
on  the  Formation  of  the  Parallel  Road*  of  Glen  Boy. 
Communicated  by  the  President.  3.  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh, 
"On  the  Origin  of  nnoothed,  rounded,  and  hollowed  sur- 
face of  Limestone  and  Granite."  4.  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh, 
«'  ( >n  the  Encroachment  of  the  Sea  in  the  Bristol  Channel." 
6.  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh,  "On  a  Striking  Instance  of  ap- 
parent Oblique  Lamination  In  Granite." 

Pharmaceutical,  8. 

It.  Society  of  Literature,  «|. 

Obstetrical,  8. 

..Boyal,  8l. 
Antiquaries,  8|. 

Limunan.H.  1.  Mr.  Murray,  "  On  a  new  light-giving  Cole- 
optcrous  larva."  2.  Mr.  Kich,  "  Bpocimens  of  Amodonta 
and  Cnio  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London."  3.  Mr. 
Barber,  "  On  the  Structure  and  FerUUsatlon  of  Liparis 

Botrkfri  " 

Chemlcal.'s.   Dr.  W.  J.  Buaiell,  "  On  Gas  Analysis." 
B.  Society  Club, 6. 
Artists  and  Amateurs,  8. 
Boyal  Inst.,  SL   Professor  Tyndall,  u  On  the 
Faraday." 


,  "  On  the  Animals  which 
Birds  and  Reptiles." 


..B.  Botanic,  3f. 

Boyal  Inst.,  3.  Professor  Bokoc,  "  On  the 
Element*." 


Phil 
Boyal  I 


leal,  m. 

t.,  8.  Profossor 
Intermediate 
4. 


$  of  raittUt-  Journal,  January  St. 

GaiSTS  or  Paovx.-iu>srAi.  PaoracTios. 

Alimentary  substances,  obtaining  and  preserving— 105—  J.  Somervell. 
Ammunition  boxes,  4c— 3630— X.  C.  Clarkaoo. 
Bags— 75-B.  Girvlwood. 
Bale  fa»tencrs — 63 — J.  Maury. 
Bale  fasteners — 66— J.  B.  Dunn. 
Blind  cords  holding  and  releasing— 93— J.  Lewtas. 
Boats,  lowering — 54 — J.  Granville. 
Boats,  Ac.  propelling — t— G.  A.  D.  Goodyar. 
Books,  tewing— 98— J.  G.  Tongue. 
Buildings,  warming  and  ventilating— 36*2— J.  W.  Lewis. 
Buildings,  Ac,  warming— 117— J.  M.  KJrby. 
Cards,  playing— 66— M.  Grant. 
Carpets,  Ac,  siting  the  backs  of— 109— J.  G. 
Carriages,  landaus,  Ac— 3600— J.  Cockahoot,  jun. 
Cartridges-12— C.  W.  May. 
Cattle  food— 95— J.  Fawcett. 

Clog  soles  and  patten  board*— 104 — J.  and  W.  Hirst. 
Coins,  Ac,  receptacles  for— 77 — S.  Benjamin. 
Copper,  Ac,  calcining— 64— P.  Spence. 
Cord,  Ac,  manufacturing — 3620— F.  Vita. 
Cotton,  Ac,  spinning,  Ac— 103— J.  Pilling  and  B. 
Cruet  frame*,  Ac— 113— G.  Ireland. 
Engine*— 108 -N.  Hodgson. 
Fabrics,  Ac,  folding— 107— J.  C.  Ellison. 
Tire-arms,  breech-loading— 121— W.  E.  Grdge. 
Fire-arms,  Ac,  breech-loading— 70—  M.  Walker  and  G.  H.  Money. 
Flax,  Ac,  twisting  and  untwUting— 67— J. 
Fuel,  artificial— 96— J.  M.  Rowan. 
Furnaces-112-T.  Whitwell. 
Gymnastic  apparatus— 74— G.  W.  Bacon. 
Hammers,  steam— 103— A.  Bndenherg. 
Iron  tubes— 23— J.  8.  Cocking*  and  F.  I 
Lamps— 91— J.  Vlvez. 
Levels,  spirit— 123—  C.  W.  Lewis. 
Liquids,  evaporating— 3721— B.  Tooth. 
Liquid*,  projecting  In  the  form  of  spray— 46 — J. 
Looms— 76— J.  Dawson  and  J.  Howorth. 
Looms— 125 — J.  C.  Bamsden. 
Malt  liquor*,  unfennented-ee— C.  H.  Newman. 
Mangles  -  60— G.  Warsop. 

Metal*,  removing  sulphur,  Ac,  from— 48— C.  D.  AbeL 
Mineral  and  rock  drilling  apparatus— 116— P.  Pitiar. 
Moulds  for  hollow  eastings,  Ac — 99— I 
Needle  cases — 68 — W.  Avery. 
Nut*  and  bolt* — 3381— E.  II.  Bentall. 
Optical  lllu*ion»— 46  -F.  W.  Hartley. 


Paper,  manufacturing— 83— J.  Tucker, 
Pen*,  self-supplying  -«7-G.  Davie*. 
Pen*,  Ac,  device  for  holding— 115— M.  A.  Hamilton. 
Presses  for  expressing  wort  from  spent  hop*,  •*"" 
Bailway  carriage  breaks— 366*—  P.  Demeure 
Railways— 3704— A.  M.  Clark. 
Railways— 47— E.  Myers  and  G.  A.  Cannot. 
Railways, " 
Bailey. 

Roads.  Ac-3706-A.  Grainger. 
Sash  f.isteuIngs-88-O.  A.  Heath. 
Sewer*,  purifying— 78 -W.  E.  Kenworthy. 
Ships'  signals,  Ac— 106— W.  W.  Hooper. 
Shirt  front*,  Ac— 101— C.  S.  Lemon. 
Silk,  Ac,  for  spinning— 80— T.  " 
Skates— 114— T.  S.  Ellin. 
Skins,  tanning— 85— C.  J.  B.  King. 
Tobaoeo  pipes— 111— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Y  easels,  propelllng-79  -W.  E.  Newton. 
Waistcoat*— 69—  8.  Goldstein. 
Walking-^tlck  and  lamp  combined — 10— K.  Goordln. 
Washing  machitte»-62 -G.  Warsop. 

Wearing  apparel,  Ac,  ornamenting— 100—  V> .  Champnesl. 

Wood  mouldings,  cutter*  for  forming— 84— W.  R.  Lake. 
Wool,  Ac,  combiug-94-S.  Mortimer. 

Wool,  Ac,  conveying  out  of  or  Into  washing  machine«-81-J. 

Petrle,  Jun. 
Yarn,  Ac,  I  ' 

Ixvemoxs  wrrn  Comtlsti 

Book  covers-179-H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Boot*  and  shoe*— 1§8-  W.  B.  Lake. 
Coffins— 174— H.  H.  Lloyd. 
Fuel,  charcoal— 211— T.V.  Lee. 
Wood  rings  or  wa*b*rs-197-W.  R.  Lake . 


Patsxw  Ssalid. 


2095.  J.  Schnfield 
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2157.  W.  Howes 
2170.  C.  Sllvy. 
2173.  E.  Smith. 
2176.  E.  A.  Rlppingille. 
2178.  E.  T.  " 


2193.  P.  G.  B.  Westmaoott. 
2324.  B.  F.  Sturtevant. 
2402.  T.  Sault. 
2661.  D.  C.  Brown. 
2913.  C.  8.  Lvnch. 
2915.  O.C.White. 
3016.  B.  M.  r 
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2198. 
2200. 
2201. 
2204. 
220S. 
2211. 
2213. 
2216. 
2216. 
2318. 
2219. 


T.  Berney. 
A.  Watt. 
J.  Jones. 

W.  Gadd  and  J.  Moore. 
A.  Murray. 
C.  Mayo. 

M.  J.  Fearnley  A  C.  Smll 

O .  Oordon. 
J.  C.  C.  Aiemar. 
C.  E.  Brooman. 
W.  Snell. 
F.  A.  Calvert. 
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2439. 
3211. 
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R.  B.  Boyman. 
E.  A.  Kirby. 
C.  de  Negri. 
G.  Schneider. 
E.  Corncly. 

A. '  M.  Clark. 
W.  Mtrir. 

T.  Wilson. 
1.  Swindell*. 

B.  A.  E.  Scott. 
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gtaisierc*  gesigns. 


4919—  Jan.  6th— Hoc  adze— Babone,  Brothers,  Birmingham. 

4920—  Jan.  10th—  The  Livingstone  brace  buckle— W.  Bleukiron  and 
Son,  123,  Wood -street,  EC. 

4921—  Jan.  16th— A  hoop  skirt— W.  8.  Thomson  and  Co.,  97,  Cheap, 
side,  City,  E.C 

4922—  Jan.  18th— A  trigger  guard— J.  Hollls  and  Son,  Birmingham. 

4923—  Jan.  27th— A  brooch  and  scarf  pin  protector— P.  Potts  and  Co., 
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Artisans'  Reports  on  thb  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  puh- 
bliahera,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  One  volume ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  Gd.  in  boards,  or  3s.  Gd.  in  cloth. 
The  volume  contains  reports,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  principal  industries 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  French 
working  classes. 

Ordinary  Meetings. 

Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  :— 

FMnuuRY  12.—"  Report  on  tho  Art-Workmanship 
Competition,  1868."  * 

Fbiiruaut  19.—"  On  the  Suppl  y  of  Animal  Food  to 
Britain,  and  tho  Moans  Proposed  for  Increasing  it"  By 
Wentworth  Lascbllis  Scott,  Esq.,  F.C.8. 

Fbuhiary  26.— "On  a  Daily  Mail  Root©  to  India." 
By  Hyde  Claris,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

A  course  of  lectures  "On  Food,"  is  now  being 
delivered  by  Dr.  Letheby,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  College  of  the  London  Hospital, 
and  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Food  Analyst 
for  the  City  of  London,  as  follows 

Monday,  Fbbkpaby  10. — Lbcturb  IT. 


^  The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  Eight 
o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture. 

Institutions. 

The  following  Institution  has  been  received 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement :  

Chatham— St  Mary's  National  School  Science  Classes. 

Subscriptions. 
The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport 


Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Saturday,  January 
18th.  Present— Mr.  W.  H.  Michael  (in  tho 
chair),  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  Mr.  E.  C.  Tuf- 
nell,  Mr.  J.  T.  Ware,  and  Mr.  Ludford  White. 

Mr.  William  Charles  JoBsrn  West  attended  the 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  with 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  metropolitan  markets. 

Mr.  Wist,  in  reply  to  the  interrogations  of  tho  Com- 
mittee, stated  ho  was  an  architect,  and  partly  from  tho 
interest  ho  took  in  them,  and  partly  in  connection  with 
his  profession,  ho  had  made  many  observations  with 
regard  to  tho  London  public  markets,  and  also  several 
provincial  markets.     From   what  ho  had  observed 
he  thought  markets  generally  had  established  them- 
selves in  a  very  casual  manner  at  first,  till  necessity 
had  shown  such  things  to  bo  desirablo  in  a  better  form ; 
and  ho  had  observed  that  tho  most  successful  markets — 
speaking  of  tho  metropolis,  for  thero  was  a  great  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect  between  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces—woro  those  which  had  been  established  in  tho 
poorest  and  most  crowded  parts  of  the  town.    It  was 
astonishing  how  so  large  an  amount  of  business  was  done 
in  such  confined  and  crowded  localities.    New  markets 
in  now  localities  did  not  succeed  so  well.   He,  therefore, 
thought  the  best  course  to  be  adopted,  with  a  view  to 
success,  was  to  incroase  the  facilities  of  the  existing 
markots  ;  that  was,  to  open  them  ont  more  and  give  more 
room  for  the  business,  more  especially,  if  possible,  either 
to  have  them  by  the  side  of  a  leading  thoroughfare,  or 
to  convert  the  locality  where  they  are  situated  into  a 
leading  thoroughfare.     Th<  jre    wss  tho  instance  of 
Farringdon  Market  being  removed  from  where  it  was 
formerly  held,  in  the  main  thoroughfare,  to  a  situation 
where  it  was  almost  shut  out  from  observation.  The 
market  was  not  frequented  by  the  same  class  of  persons  na 
beforeits  removal,  and  it  was  very  far  from  being  a  success. 
Not  having  investigated  the  Farringdon  Market  ques- 
tion, he  could  not  say  how  far  the  levying  of  tolls  by  the 
City,  or  the  rents  charged  for  the  use  of  the  building, 
might  havo  militated  against  tho  success  of  the  new 
market 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  West  if  the  committee  were 
to  understand  him  as  being  favourable  to  tho  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  street-markets  in  leading 
thoroughfares  \ 

Mr.  W  est  replied — Not  exactly  in  thoroughfares,  but 
by  tho  side  of  them,  and  quite  open  to  the  view  of  tho 
public,  so  that  persons  passing  and  repassing  would  see 
them,  and  be  aware  of  their  existence.    The  market 
should  be  open  to  the  thoroughfare,  at  least,  on  one  side 
of  it.   If  the  markets  wero  properly  arranged  in  this 
respect  ho  thought  it  would  tend  to  do  away  with  what 
might  be  regarded  as  markets  by  sufferance.   They  were 
not  actaally  markets,  but  answered  as  such  by  tho  con- 
gregation of  people  with  stands  and  stalls.   lie  thought 
they  might,  under  proper  arrangement,  be  accom- 
modated in  the  markets  in  a  different  way  to  what 
they  -were  at  present.     Mr.  West  would,  if  pos- 
sible, have  the  market  on  one  side  of  tho  thorough- 
fare, with  avenues   leading   from  tho  thoroughfare 
through  it,  oither  as  centres  or  at  either  end ;  and  if 
a  secondary  thoroughfare  wero  obtained  at  the  other 
side  it  would  be  all  that  is  required.     Mr.  West 
added,  he  was  acquainted  with  Whiteeross-Btroet  market 
(so-called).   There  was  a  large  market  in  tho  street  itself 
on  Saturday  nights.   In  that  case,  if  the  retention  of 
tho  market  was  considered  desirablo,  tho  thoroughfare 
might  be  considerably  widened  for  the  purpose,  by  taking 
in  some  of  the  side  streets.  It  might  not  be  so  important 
in  tho  case  of  Whitecroes-struct,  booauso  it  was  not  a 
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lending  thoroughfare  for  traffic.  Any  experiment  in 
that  market  would  involve  certain  streets  being  taken  for 
the.  formation  of  a  regular  market.  Taking  in  the  small 
side  streets  would  increase  the  width  of  the  thoroughfare, 
and  give  room  for  the  market.  He  had  not  entered  into 
a  calculation  of  the  expense  attending  the  carrying  out  of 
such  a  plan  as  that,  hut  that  was  a  thing  contingent  upon 
all  improvements,  more  or  lees.  In  some  instances  the 
expense  would  bo  borno  by  the  locality  in  whuh  the 
improvements  were  made ;  in  others,  the  shopkeepers 
might  contribute  to  that  which  would  probably  improve 
their  own  business.  Mr.  West  belioved  that,  as  a  rule, 
shopkeepers  were  favourable  to  it.  The  large  number  of 
people  brought  together  in  a  market  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  their  trade.  Such  a  plan  ns  ho  proposed 
would,  he  apprehendod,  romovo  tho  present  class  of 
costcrmongers  and  itinemnt  vendors  from  tho  street 
market,  and  give  them  the  convenience  of  a  market 
proper.  That  would  of  course  involve  a  small  payment 
for  standings  or  shops.  Tho  great  bulk  of  those  who 
constitute  the  successful  markets  were  itinerant  vendors 
of  articles  who  pay  neither  tolls,  nor  rents,  or  any  other 
charge.  He  had  been  led  to  think  more  on  tho  subject 
by  the  operation  cf  tho  recent  Act  for  the  regulation  of 
tho  streets,  &e.  Previous  to  that  Act  being  passed  there 
was  a  considerable  costermonger  market  at  Strutton- 
ground,  Westminster.  The  people  wero  driven  away 
from  thoro  without  any  other  provision  being  made  for 
them ;  and  it  was  to  bo  presumed  that  they  dispersed 
themselves  to  other  localities.  Whitcchapol  was  another 
locality  which  Buffered  considerably  in  this  respect,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Act.  The  costcrmongers  ana  people 
carrying  on  miscellaneous  trades  in  the  street  were  driven 
away,  and  were  at  a  loss  how  to  get  a  living.  Thoy 
were  a  class  of  people  of  whom  many  were  perhaps  but  one 
remove  from  the  "roughs."  Ho  thought  a  great  many 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  small  toll  or  rent  for  proper 
accommodation  in  a  regular  market,  where  conveniences 
were  provided  for  them,  and  by  that  means  they  might 
become  respectable  tradesmen. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  West's  observations 
on  that  point  wero  at  variance  with  those  which  had 
been  previously  laid  before  tho  Committee.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  some  people,  ho  said,  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  expect  to  improve  the  social  status  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  costcrmongers. 

Mr.  West  observed  that  ho  had  seen  instances  in  which 
persons  had  risen  from  costcrmongers  to  be  tradesmen  in 
largo  businesses.  If  their  lives  were  traced  it  would 
be  round  they  began  ns  girls  and  boys— for  the  former 
wero  quite  as  numerous  as  tho  latter  in  tho  coster- 
monger class — with  baskets  or  other  small  stocks  of 
what  they  sold.  From  that  they  some  of  thorn  got  to 
barrows,  with  an  increased  stock  of  articles;  others 
formed  small  connections  of  their  own  and  set  up  a 
horse  and  cart,  from  which  they  vended  their  goods 
in  neighbourhoods  which  they  daily  traversed ;  others 
got  to  occupy  small  shops,  and  added  to  their  business 
that  of  dealing  in  coals  and  coke,  and  the  removal  of 
furniture  with  tho  carts  or  vans  they  possi«sed.  There 
wero  several  instances  of  this  kind  which  had  come 
under  his  own  observation,  but  he  could  not  say  whether 
they  were  numerous. 

Tho  Chairman  called  Mr.  West's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  those  streets  in  which  markets  were  held  there 
wero  tradespeople's  shops  on  both  sides.  If  ho  under- 
stood the  proposition,  it  was  to  widen  the  thoroughfare 
so  as  to  give  more  room  for  the  market,  by  taking  in  the 
side  streets  on  both  sides,  by  which  means  the  existing 
shops  would  be  cleared  from  any  obstruction  com- 
plained of. 

^  Mr.  West  replied  that  would  be  preliminary  to  pro- 
viding better  accommodation  subsequently ;  so  with 
regard  to  the  itinerant  dealers,  they  would  not  object 
to  pay  a  small  rent  for  a  stall  or  pent-house.  He  con- 
sidered it  very  desirable  to  accommodate  tho  coster- 
monger class,  who  wero  really  an  industrious  class,  in 


these  markets,  because  there  were  many  people  who 
would  not  go  to  a  shop  for  such  goods  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  obtain  from  tho  stalls  and  barrows ;  and 
he  thought  it  desirable  to  givo  all  possible  encourage- 
ment to  a  class  which  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  poorer 
portions  of  the  community  in  the  cheapening  of  tho 
articles  thoy  mostly  consumed.  Supposing  any  form  of 
market  were  adopted,  he  suggested  that  the  centre  part 
should  form  the  better  portion  of  tho  market,  and  tho 
itinerant  class  of  dealers  could  be  accommodated  at  the 
outer  portion. 

Tho  CnAraxAX  suggested  that  Mr.  West  would  bo 
good  enough  to  follow  out  his  first  idea  of  markets  in 
leading  thoroughfares,  and  widening  the  side  streets  as 
avenues  to  them.  To  take  tho  case  of  Farringdon- 
market,  tho  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  Mr 
West's  ideas  as  to  how  it  might  bo  rendered  more  avail- 
able to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  West  said  ho  had  not  seen  tho  market  in  opera- 
tion lately,  but  last  time  ho  was  there  the  centre 
portion  was  almost  unused,  except  for  standing  goods. 
Ho  explained  how  he  proposed  to  widen  out  the  approach 
to  Fuxringdon-tnarkct,  so  as  to  bring  it  more  into 
public  view  from  tho  leading  thoroughfare.  The  same 
remarks,  ho  thought,  did  not  apply  to  Oxford-market, 
which  was  a  steady,  quiet  affair,  principally  supported 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Chairman  said,  so  far  as  ho  understood  Mr.  West, 
Oxford-market  exactly  carried  out  hiB  ideas,  as  it  opened 
directly  into  the  main  thoroughfare;  and  on  that 
principle  they  might  expect  that  market  to  bo  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  London. 

Mr.  West  replied,  in  that  case  there  was  room  for 
the  market  without  obstructing  the  thoroughfare,  but  in 
Great  Titchficld -street,  a  short  distance  northward,  there 
were  stands  of  barrows  every  day,  on  Saturday  nights 
especially.  Mr.  West  attributed  it  to  custom,  which  it 
was  difficult  to  break  through.  People  often  went  long 
distances  to  a  street-market.  He  was  not  able  to  state 
how  Oxford-market  was  managed  with  regard  to  rents  of 
shops  and  stalls.  Ho  understood  that  market  had  been 
purchased  by  a  private  individual.  In  the  case  of  any 
new  market  being  established  ho  should  expect  the 
occupants  of  stalls  to  pay  rent  for  them,  to  meet  the 
interest  upon  the  capital  expended.  Tho  principal 
objection  to  tho  existing  street-markets  was,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  thoroughfares  in  which  they  were  held. 
As  he  had  already  stated,  theso  sufferance-markets 
were  rather  encouraged  by  tho  tradespeople  in  some 
localities,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  people 
they  were  tho  means  of  congregating  together,  which 
added  very  largely  to  their  own  trades ;  so  that 
the  inconvenience  in  one  way  was  compensated  by 
an  advantage  in  another.  It  was  very  seldom,  he 
believed,  that  the  regular  tradespeople  complained  of  a 
market  being  held  in  the  streets  in  which  they  resided, 
although  the  noise  and  confusion  were  necessarily  very 
great.  As  he  had  already  remarked,  the  circumstances 
of  London  markets  and  provincial  markets  were  very 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  latter  were  held  only  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  and  on  those  days  the  inhabit- 
ants laid  in  their  stock  of  provisions  till  tho  next 
market-day — tho  market-day  being  the  only  day  of  tho 
tradesmen  in  the  town— the  country  people  attending 
the  market  purchasing  from  the  tradesmen  of  the  town 
what  they  required  till  next  market-day.  Mr.  West 
instanced  tho  New-cut  and  Lambeth- walk  markets  as 
being  largely  attended  by  the  lower  classes,  especially  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  ho  never  heard  of  any  objec'ion 
being  modo  against  them  by  the  tradespeople  occupy- 
ing the  shops.  To  a  certain  extent  a  market  was 
always  going  on  there,  which  was  attended  by  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people  at  different  periods  of  the 
day.  In  the  forenoon  it  was  attended  by  tho  wives 
of  the  better  classes  of  artisans,  and  in  tho  evening 
by  the  poorer  classes.  He  readily  bore  testimony  to  the 
great  value  and  importance  of  the  costermongeni  as  a 
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class,  ns  also  to  their  industry.  If  the  costermongcr 
system  were  abolished,  the  poor  would  unquestionably 
bo  deprived  of  many  things  which  they  now  got.  Due 
provision  ought,  therefore,  to  bo  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  that  class  in  any  new  markets  that  were 
established  or  in  the  improvement  of  those  existing,  and, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  they  might  bo  allowed  to 
havo  their  stalls  and  barrows  freo  of  any  charge  for 
standing,  until  they  had  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
bringing  back  to  themselves  the  trade  they  had  lost  in 
the  localities  they  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  spaco  might  be  found  in  the  markets 
for  the  costormongers.  lie  had  no  further  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  that  class,  and  of  their  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, than  ho  had  gathered  from  casual  observation 
and  reading.  On  tho  subject  of  the  late  Ilungerford 
Market,  Mr.  West  expressed  an  opinion  that,  if  the 
plan  had  been  carried  out  with  the  view  of  establishing 
it  as  a  retail  market  only,  it  would  have  been  successful, 
and  his  own  impression  was  that  success  was  beginning 
to  set  in  just  about  the  time  when  it  was  swept  away  for 
tho  purposes  of  the  railway. 

Ninth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  February  6th,  1808 ;  Sampson 
S.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Baker,  William  Procter,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Byatt,  Horaco,  St.  Mary's  School,  Chatham. 
Chapman,  Henrv,  41,  Boulevard  Malcsherbcs,  Paris. 
Harington,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  58,  Eaton-placo,  S.W. 
Pembridge,  James,  The  Academy,  East-street,  Heieford. 
Scott,  W.  B.,  OLE.,  St.  Pancras"  Vestry,  Edward-street, 

Hampstead-road,  N.W. 
Wosterton,  Chirks,  27,  St.  Georgo's-place,  Hyde-pnrk- 

cornor,  S.W. 

The  following  candidate  was  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  : — 
Hogarth,  Alexander  P.,  Aberdeen. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

OS  THE  EXTENSION  OF  COMMERCE  BETWEEN 
THE  UN ITED  KINGDOM  AND  INDIA.  AND  UN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RESOURCES  OF  BOTH 
COUNTRIES  BY  MEANS  OF  TlUDE  MUSEUMS. 

By  J.  Forbes  Watson,  M.D., 

Reporter  on  tho  Product*  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  In  Council. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  propose  to  bring  under  your 
notice  tho  question  of  tho  extension  of  the  commercial 
relations  between  this  country  and  India,  by  moans  of 
collections  of  manufactures  and  products,  so  arranged 
and  distributed  as  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  trade. 

Tho  details  connected  with  this  scheme  will  shortly  bo 
laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. 
Among  the  measures  to  be  submitted  arc  some  tho  suc- 
cess of  which  will  depend  upon  the  roception  accorded 
to  them  in  this  country,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  makes 
it  90  desirable  that  the  subject  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  ventilation  and  discussion  which  will  be  given  to 
it  this  evening  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  to 
which  Britain  owes  so  much  of  her  advancement  in 
commerce  and  in  tho  arts. 

It  will  probably  bo  known  to  many  of  my  hearers 
that  this  subject  has  attracted  tho  attention  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  that  an  important  step  in  the  direction 
indicated  has  already  been  taken.  The  suggestions  about 
to  be  submitted  beim?  indeed  little  more  than  an  extension 


adopted,  it  may  bo  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  stato 
what  these  have  been,  and  to  point  out  the  principles 
which  havo  been  kept  in  view  in  carrying  them  out. 

Specimens  of  many  important  textile  manufactures 
existing  in  the  stores  of  the  India  Museum  havo  been 
collected  in  eighteen  large  volumes,  of  which  twenty 
sets  have  been  prepared,  each  set  being,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  an  exact  counterpart  of  all  the  others.  The 
eighteen  volumes,  forming  one  set,  contain  700  specimens, 
illustrating  in  a  convenient  manner  this  branch  of 
Indian  manufactures.  The  twenty  sets  havo  been  dis- 
tributed in  this  country  and  in  India — thirteen  in  the 
former,  and  seven  in  the  latter— so  that  there  arc  twentr 
places,  ouch  provided  with  a  collection  exactly  like  all 
tho  rest,  and  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  interchange, 
of  references  when  desired.  Each  sample  has  been  pro- 
pared  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  character  of  the 
whole  piece  from  which  it  was  cut,  and  thus  to  enable  tho 
manufacturer  to  reproduce  the  article  if  he  wishes  to  do 
SO.  In  other  words,  tho  eighteen  volumes  contain  700 
working  samples  or  specimens.  Tho  twenty  sets  of 
volumes  may  thus  be  regarded  as  twenty  industrial  mu- 
seums, illustrating  the  textile  manufactures  of  India, 
and,  in  so  far  as  theso  are  concerned,  promoting  trade 
operations  between  the  east  and  the  west. 

With  reference  to  the  disposal  of  the  work,  the  original 
intention  was  that  the  whole  of  the  twenty  sets  should 
be  distributed  in  this  countrv.  Further  consideration, 
however,  pointed  to  the  expediency,  as  well  ns  the  fair- 
ness, of  placing  at  least  a  certain  number  of  them  in 
India,  and  this  has  accordingly  been  dono.  The  in- 
terests of  tho  people  of  India,  as  well  ns  those  of  the 
people  at  home,  wero  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  it  is 
clearly  just  and  proper  that  both  interests  should  be 


tary  of  State  for 


res  which,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secre- 
br  India  in  Council,  have  already  been 


About  two  hundred  millions  of  souls  form  tho  popula- 
tion of  what  we  commonly  speak  of  ns  India ;  and 
scant  though  tto  garments  of  the  vast  majority  may  be, 
an  order  to  clothe  them  all  would  try  tho  resources  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  on  earth.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  India  is  in  a  position  to  becomo  a  magni- 
ficent customer.  She  may  yet  be  this,  and  still  continuo 
to  seek  her  supplies  in  part  from  herself,  for  to  clothe 
a  mero  percentage  of  such  a  vast  population  would 
double  the  looms  of  Lancashire. 

To  this  country,  thorefore,  these  collections  of  samples 
are  of  importance,  because  they  fairly  exhibit  the  textilo 
manufactures  which  suit  the  Indian  market,  but  which 
have  hitherto  received  too  little  attention  in  this  country; 
and  they  illustrate  tho  principles  which  must  be  observed 
in  any  attempt  to  introduce  into  India  designs  which 
will  please  the  tastes  of  a  people  whose  appreciation  of 
art,  as  applied  to  textile  decoration,  is  of  a  high  order. 

So  high,  indeed,  is  this  taste,  that  one  of  tho  benefits 
which  will  be  conferred  on  Britain  by  this  and  all  like 
efforts  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  Indian  art,  will  arise 
from  thelessons  in  taste  thus  presented,  enabling  the  home 
manufaeturersnotonly  to  produce  such  articles  as  will  suit 
India,  but  also  articles  which  will  be  admired  nnd  thus 
obtain  a  ready  sale  in  Europe.  Our  manufacturers, 
therefore,  have  a  double  interest  in  tho  scheme,  becauso 
it  will  not  only  afford  them  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  articles  suiting  the  Indian  market,  but 
will  help  them  to  secure  customers  in  their  own  and  in 
other  European  countries. 

To  India.onthe  other  hand.itis  of  importance  in  several 
ways.  First,  it  isclcarly  to  her  advantage  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  tho  introduction  from  this  country  of 
such  manufactures  as  can  Iks  supplied  to  her  peoplo 
more  cheaply  than  by  hand-labour  on  the  spot.  The 
many  will  thus  bo  benefited,  and  the  hardships  which 
may  possibly  fall  upon  the  few  will  not  be  serious  or 
long  felt,  sinco  their  labour  will  soon  bo  diverted  into 
new  and,  in  all  probability,  more  profitable  channels. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  extension  of  the  mill- 
system  in  India  may  ultimately  lead  to ;  and  her  friends 
would  most  unwillingly  seo  its  development  fettered  by 
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restrictions  of  any  sort ;  bat  this  is  clear,  that  it  will  bo 
a  benefit  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  India  to  be  sup- 
plied with  their  clothing  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
let  this  bo  done  by  whom  it  may.  Measures  like  the 
present,  calculated  to  increase  the  range  of  competition, 
are  therefore  likely  to  benefit  them. 

Again,  this  scheme  is  of  importance  to  India, 
because  it  will  increase  the  number  of  her  customers 
in  other  markets  as  well  as  in  those  within  her 
own  territories.  There  aro  certain  fabrics  which 
will  probably  always  be  best  and  most  cheaply 
manufactured  by  hand.  It  is  found  to  bo  bo  even  in 
this  country,  where  the  powers  of  machinery  have  been 
pushed  to  their  utmost.  The  hand-loom  weaver  still 
exists  amongst  us,  nor  is  it  likely  that  ho  will  over  cease 
to  do  so.  Less  likely  still  is  it  that  machinery  will  over  bo 
able  to  drive  him  from  the  field  in  India.  The  very  fino 
and  richly-decorated  tissues  of  that  country  will  pro- 
bably always  require  the  delicate  manipulation  of  human 
fingers  for  their  production.  In  such  manufactures,  the 
foremost  place  will  bo  taken  by  that  country  which  can 
most  cheaply  Bupply  labour,  intelligence,  and  refined 
taste — all  three  combined  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  likely  that  England  will  ever  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  native  manufacturer  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fabrics  of  this  sort,  for  which,  eventually,  thore 
may  bo  a  large  foreign  consumption. 

But  in  addition  to  the  facilitating  of  the  introduction 
of  cheap  and  suitable  manufactures  from  Europe,  and 
tho  extending  of  the  knowledge  of  the  productions  which 
she  is  prepared  to  sell  to  other  countries,  India  is  directly 
interested  in  another  respect.  The  distribution  through- 
out India  of  a  certain  number  of  these  sets  of  textile 
manufactures  will  servo  to  show  one  part  of  tho  country 
whut  is  produced  in  others,  a  point  of  much  importance, 
for  tho  ignorance  existing  in  India  itself  regarding  the 
products  and  manufactures  available  for  tho  purposes  of 
commerce  within  her  own  borders  is  very  great,  nume- 
rous articles  suitable  for  exchange  and  circulation  within 
the  country  itself  being  unknown  beyond  the  place  of 
their  production. 

From  this  last  point  of  view  alone  the  work  already 
accomplished  is  of  value,  and  its  extension  cannot  fail 
to  affect  advantageously  both  the  internal  and  external 
trade  of  India.  Although  India  may  never  resume  her 
old  supremacy  as  an  exporter  of  manufactured  goods, 
still  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  which  the 
Indian  manufacturer  has  to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  all  measures  like  the  present,  so  that  he  may 
bo  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  tho  manufacturer 
of  this  country,  and  have  the  opportunity,  if  he  has  the 
power,  of  competing  for  the  trade  of  his  own  and  of 
other  countries. 

In  assigning  tho  sots  of  specimens  of  textilo  manu- 
factures in  trust  to  the  chief  commercial  authorities  in 
tho  selected  places  in  this  country,  it  was  agreed  that 
not  only  should  those  connected  with  tho  districts  in 
which  they  are  deposited  have  free  access  to  the  collec- 
tions, but  that  similar  facilities  should  bo  afforded  to 
non-residents,  or  even  to  foreigners,  practically  in- 
terested in  tho  subject,  or  to  tho  agents  of  such  per- 
sons. Tho  interests  of  India  require  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  prevent  her  receiving  tho  benefits  which 
may  arise  from  competition  between  different  sources  of 
supply,  or  to  interfere  with  the  extension  to  other 
countries  of  the  knowledge  of  the  products  and  manu- 
factures which  she  is  •  prepared  to  sell  ;  and  this 
makes  it  cloarly  desirable  that  the  management  and 
control  of  all  such  measures  should  remain  with  tho 
Secretcuy  of  Stale  for  India  in  Council,  in  order  that 
the  y  may  be  so  directed  as  to  benefit  Tnd fa,  and  be  above 
all  suspicion  of  doing  the  opposite. 

It  is  admitted  to  bo  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 
India  and  of  this  kingdom,  that  the  most  intimate  com- 
mercial relations  should  exist  between  them.  The 
tie  is  of  a  nature  which  makes  this  an  object  of  para- 
mount importance  to  both  countries,  and  nothing  will 


conduce  to  this  more  certainly  than  a  full  and  correct 
knowledge  on  both  sides  of  what  each  produces  and  each 
requires.  The  means  of  acquiring  this  information,  in  so 
fur  as  the  textile  manufactures  of  India  arc  concerned, 
have,  in  the  seta  of  volumes  alluded  to,  been  to  a  consider- 
able extent  afforded.  The  twenty  sets  already  distributed 
may  be  regarded  as  twenty  trade  museums  placed  here 
and  there  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  information 
already  received  shows  that  they  aro  being  largely  con- 
sulted by  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others  interested 
in  the  trade  with  India.  The  British  manufacturer  has 
it  now  in  his  power  to  become  acquainted  with  a  large 
class  of  goods  likely  to  prove  saleable  in  India,  while 
the  British  merchant  may  find,  among  some  of  the 
delicate  or  elaborately-decorated  fabrics,  articles  which 
it  may  be  profitable  to  import. 

Each  set  of  samples  being,  as  much  as  possible,  an 
exact  counterpart  of  all  tho  others,  it  is  easy  for  mer- 
chants, agents,  or  manufacturers  in  either  country  to 
refer  their  correspondents  to  the  samples  of  the  goods 
they  wish  to  order.  In  this  way  merchants  aro  enabled 
to  give  orders,  and  manufacturers  to  execute  them,  more 
readily  and  more  accurately  than  they  otherwise  could. 
This  facility  of  reference  constitutes  a  special  feature 
of  this  work,  and  renders  tho  distribution  of  other 
manufactures  and  products  by  a  similar  method  very 
desirable. 

Collections  of  specimens  arranged  in  the  manner 
described  become  trade  museums  in  the  true  and  full 
sense  of  tho  word.  Nor  will  their  functions  be  confined 
to  the  facilitating  of  the  operations  of  trade.  Such 
museums,  wherever  situated,  will  becomo  schools  where 
youths  intending  to  follow,  or  others  actually  engaged 
in,  commercial  pursuits,  will  have  collections  of  manu- 
factures and  products  presented  for  study  precisely  in 
that  manner  which  is  best  calculated  to  impart  the  re- 
quired information  ;  and  they  present  a  field  for  tech- 
nical education  of  the  most  practical  description,  the 
importance  of  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  nature  of  the  action  already 
taken  in  the  subject  which  we  are  here  to  consider. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  it  is  undesirable 
that  this  scheme  should  stop  with  the  present  effort.  A 
large  amount  of  information  has  been  drawn  together  in 
tho  department  of  the  lie  porter  on  the  productions  of 
India,  regarding  all  classes  of  Indian  manufactures  and 
of  Indian  products ;  and  it  would  clearly  be  of  advantage 
to  this  country  and  to  India  that  this  knowledge  should 
be  so  disseminated  as  to  prove  practically  useful — in 
other  words,  so  as  to  influence  tho  interchange  of  com- 
modities. 

Again,  in  this  country,  there  exist  now  many  pro- 
ductions which  it  is  of  importance  to  make  known  in 
India,  and  in  no  way,  we  think,  could  these  two  great 
objects  bo  more  effectually  accomplished  than  in  the 
one  which,  with  tho  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council,  has  been  chosen  in  the  case  of  the 
textile  manufactures  of  India.  Wo  shall  accordingly 
proceed  to  present  an  outline  of  the  further  measures 
which  it  appears  to  be  desirable  to  take  in  the  same 
direction,  and  to  indicate  under  what  conditions  similar 
efforts  sliould  bo  made. 

In  the  division  of  the  subject  which  has  now  to  conic 
under  consideration,  it  will  be  submitted,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  it  is  expedient  to  secure  for  tho  textile 
manufactures  of  India  a  more  complete  representation 
even  than  that  already  afforded;  and,  secondly,  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  make  India  better  acquainted 
with  tho  corresponding  manufactures  of  this  country 
already  available  for  the  purposes  of  exchange.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  that  theso  two  great  and  important 
groups  should  first  receive  attention ;  for,  although  it  is 
not  expedient— nor  intended— that  the  scheme  should 
stop  with  simply  the  representation  of  tho  textile  manu- 
factures mutually  produced  in  the  two  countries,  it 
will  bo  found  that  the  methods  and  principles  which 
1  apply  to  these  are  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  vast 
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of  articles  which  it  is  most  important  to  make 
extensively  and  practically  known. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  a  fuller  representation 
of  the  textile  manufactures  of  India,  the  series  of  samples 
already  distributed — although  very  extensive,  and  allowed 
to  be  of  much  value— are  not  nearly  bo  compre- 
hensive as  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  depart- 
ment are  capable  of  effecting.  In  addition  to  numerous 
admirable  examples  of  India  textiles  still  existing  in 
the  stores  of  tho  India  Museum,  the  collections  for- 
warded from  all  parts  of  India  to  the  lato  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion were  of  such  extent  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
exhibit  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole ;  and  tho  result 
is  that  there  now  exist  the  means  of  getting  up  additional 
set«  of  specimens,  which  would  completely  illustrate  the 
whole  subject. 

In  the  sets  of  collections  already  distributed,  attention 
has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  illustration  of  tho 
common  articles  of  wear  in  India.  The  means  now 
available  will  not  only  permit  of  the  introduction  into 
the  proposed  new  series  of  many  articles  of  the  same  class, 
but  will  also  exhibit  an  almost  exhaustive  scries  of  tho 
finest  examples  of  Indian  art  in  textile  decoration— the 
importance  of  tho  knowledge  and  of  the  appreciation  of 
which  in  this  country  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

The  study  of  Indian  art,  as  displayed  in  the  decorated 
tissues  of  tho  country — tho  observation  of  tho  manner  in 
which  the  two  co-related  forces,  form  and  colour,  arc 
used  in  India  to  produce  those  beautiful  combinations 
which  ore  to  tho  eye  what  chords  in  music  ore  to  the  car 
— may  impart  a  power  which,  in  numberless  ways,  will 
leave  its  stamp  upon  the  everyday-life  articles  around 
us.  But  Indian  art  is  not  confined  to  textile  decoration, 
although  in  this  it  stands  without  a  rival.  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  hundreds  of  other  instances — in  almost  every- 
thing tho  hand  of  the  artisan  touches ;  from  tho  fan  with 
which  he  cools  himself,  or  tho  vessel  from  which  ho 
drinks,  to  the  grand  old  buildings  which,  throughout 
the  country,  stand  as  monuments  of  a  skill  which  is  not 
dead  nor  even  sleeping.  With  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
religions  of  the  country,  and  with  the  downfall  of  her 
rulers,  tho  demand  for  temples  and  palaces  has  passed 
away;  but  it  is  still  tho  samo  power  which  wo  see 
exercised  in  other  things,  and  it  is  this  power  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  foster  and  to  promote  in  India  herself.  Let 
us  cherish  this  power,  and  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
attempt  to  foist  upon  her  people  a  style  and  state  of  art 
inferior  to  their  own.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark, 
that  tho  scheme  which  wo  are  now  considering  would 
help  to  conserve  and  extend  in  India  the  knowledge  of 
her  own  art.  The  distribution  throughout  India  of  tho 
best  HjKK'imens  of  her  manufactures  could  not  fiul  to 
have  an  important  influence.  Tho  student  in  our  Indian 
schools  of  art  should  first  have  presented  to  him  all  the 
best  examples  of  his  own  country.  Intuitively  their 
superiority  and  perfection  will  be  revealed  ;  and,  when 
he  sees  that  wo  havo  realized  this  fact  also,  it  will  give 
that  impulso  and  encouragement  which  hitherto  have 
been  wanting.  Once  show  the  native  artisan  or  student 
that  we,  tho  rulers  of  the  land,  respect  his  art,  and  ho 
will  coasc  to  try  to  please  the  European  who,  believing 
in  the  rose  and  daffodil  patterns  of  his  youth,  has  yet 
to  acquire  the  power  of  appreciating  the  higher  and  more 
refined  art  of  the  people  amongst  whom  for  a  time  his  lot 
has  been  cast. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
services  of  men  who  for  years  havo  devoted  time 
and  energy  to  the  promotion  of  art  in  our  Indian 
schools,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  valuable 
force  has  been  wasted  from  neglecting  to  cultivate 
in  our  students  the  innate  powers  which  they  un- 
doubtedly possess,  and  which  have  become  dulled  in 
the  attempt  to  make  thorn  keep  to  the  road  which  we  in 
this  country  think  to  be  the  right  one.  A  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  is  afforded  by  a  letter  lately  received  from 
one  of  the  Principals  in  the  Bombay  School  of  Art,  and 
formerly,  I  believe,  a  distinguished  pupil  at  South  Ken- 


sington. Speaking  of  a  student  who  had  recently  joined 
the  school  from  a  native  town  in  the  interior,  and  who, 
instead  of  being  set  to  copy  the  figures,  &c,  in  the  ele- 
mentary books  of  decorative  art  which,  doubtless,  are  so 
useful  here,  was  requested  to  try  his  hand  on  two  sub- 
jects, both  of  which  required  the  exercise  of  that  inven- 
tive faculty  which  constitutes  tho  artistic  skill  we  ought 
to  foster,  and  after  expressing  his  admiration  of  his 
pupil's  skill,  and  his  anxiety  lest  ho  should  in  any  sense 
cramp  the  powers  which  he  so  evidently  possessed, 
ho  says — and  to  this  I  bog  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  looking  to  this  country  to  teach  art  in  India — "  us  a 
rule,  those  of  my  students  who  have  come  to  me  like 
this  one,  direct  from  the  nativo  town,  without  having 
received  any  instruction  in  the  School  of  Art,  are  de- 
cidedly the  best." 

It  is  not  to  Britain,  then,  that  India  should  bo  induced 
to  look  for  art  in  those  walks  which  chiefly  bear  upon 
her  every-day  life.  Not  that  we  should  deny  to  tho 
student  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  studying  some  of  tho 
best  productions  of  art  other  than  his  own ;  but  we 
must  take  core  that  theso  are  tho  best. 

Of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  India  knows  little,  jmd  it 
is  only  right  that  occasion  should  be  t  aken  to  let  her  seo 
good  examples  of  both,  for,  it  is  under  tho  influenee  of 
one  and  the  same  law  that  wo  are  fascinated  by  a 
Turner's  landscape— a  Flax  man's  statut — or  the  perfect 
tone  and  tune  of  form  and  colour,  which  are  so  often  tho 
fruit  of  Indian  taste  in  decoration.  All  these  are  equally 
tho  children  of  art ;  and  tho  day  may  come  when  the  samo 
power  which  the  Indian  artisan  now  shows  will  be- 
como  developed  in  what  would  bo  considered  the  higher 
direction.  Any  way,  tho  opportunity  should  not  be 
withheld  so  long  as  the  so  doing  is  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  a  first  duty,  viz.,  that  of  fostering  in  India 
tho  art-power  which  already  exists.     Wherever  ami 


])OSsible,  let  us  make  the  art  which  bears  on 
every-day  life  an  adjunct  to  trade. 

The  students  of  art  in  this  country  and  in  India  will 
have  presented  to  them,  in  the  trade  museums  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  scheme  wo  arc  now  considering  to 
promote,  the  best  examples  of  various  manufactures,  and 
these,  from  their  l>eauty,  will  prove  models  of  taste,  whilst 
a  no  less  important  function — one.  with  an  immediate 
bearing  upon  trade — will  bo  fulfilled  by  the  facilities 
afforded  to  tho  commercial  community  in  cither  country 
for  direct  reference  to  tho  actual  examples  of  such  goods  as 
it  may  be  desired  to  either  order  or  supply.  Everything 
in  the  way  of  European  art,  whieh  it  may  bo  beneficial  to 
exhibit  in  India,  can  bo  readily  provided,  without  incur- 
ring the  risk  of  having  our  museums  started  there  upon 
an  art  instead  of  a  trade  basis,  involving  the  waste  of  a 
force  from  the  outset,  which  can  and  ought  to  be  made 
directly  subservient  to  tho  commercial  interests  of  tho 
country,  using  art  as  tho  handmaiden  aud  not  as  tho 
mistress  of  the  position. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  subject  more  immediately 
before  us,  wo  have  now  to  consider  to  what  extent,  in 
this  country  and  in  India,  the  suggested  new  collections 
of  specimens  of  the  textile  manufactures  should  be  dis- 
tributed. Wo  havo  already  indicated  that,  of  tho  sets 
already  deposited,  thirteen  havo  been  utilized  in  this 
country  and  seven  in  India.  Now,  it  is  clear  that,  in 
order  to  derive  the  full  benefits  which  the  proposed 
system  is  calculated  to  afford,  it  must  be  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  within  the  sphere  of  its  action  many  places 
other  than  those  already  favoured.  In  deciding  to  what 
places  in  this  country  the  work  already  prepared 
should  be  given,  those  seats  of  commerce  more  im- 
mediately interested  in  textile  manufactures  naturally 
came  first,  and  after  these  came  such  places  as  possessed 
industrial  museums  or  other  institutions  calculated  to 
afford  the  necessary  facilities  of  access.  Tho  authori- 
ties in  the  selected  districts,  previously  to  the  actual 
presentation  of  the  work  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  undertook— first,  to  provide  for  tho 
permanent  protection  of  the  work,  by  placing  it  in  a 
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suitable  building,  in  the  charge  of  a  proper  and  re- 
sponsible person  or  persons;  second,  to  afford  the  requisite 
facilities  for  consulting  the  work,  subject,  however,  to 
the  condition  that  under  no  circumstances  should  any  of 
the  volumes  bo  removed  far  the  purposes  of  reference ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  access  to  the  work  should  bo  given  to 
any  person  bearing  an  order  to  that  effect  Bigned  by  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  or  Secretary  of  •  the  Society 
of  Arts ;  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  or  Secretaries 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce ;  tho  Chairman  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  ;  tho 
President,  Vico-Prcsident,  or  Secretary  of  tho  Cotton 
Supply  Association ;  the  Chairman,  Vico-Chairman,  or 
Secretary  of  tho  Cotton  Brokers'  Association ;  the  Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman,  or  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool, 
East  India,  and  China  Association  ;  tho  Presidents, 
Vico-Presidents,  Chairmen,  Vice-Chairmen,  or  Secre- 
taries of  such  othor  Associations  for  tho  promotion  of 
commerce  as  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  bo  formed ;  and 
by  the  Reporter  on  tho  Products  of  India.    The  fore- 
going conditions  having,  accordingly,  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Belfast,  Bradford,  Glas- 
gow, Halifax,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester ;  by  tho  In- 
dustri.d  Museum  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh;  by  tho 
Industrial  Museum  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin ;  by  the  Hud- 
dersfield  Mechanics'  Institution ;  by  tho  towns  of  Mac-  i 
clcsfield  and  Preston ;  and  by  the  borough  of  Salford 
f  jr  the  Royal  Pool-park  Museum; — a  set  of  tho  volumes 
in  question  has  been  presented  to  each  of  these  places, 
making,  in  addition  to  the  India  Museum,  attached  to 
the  Department  of  the  Reporter  on  tho  Products  of 
India,  thirteen  places  in  this  country  where  the  work 
can  be  consulted  by  persons  practically  interested  in  the 
matter.   With  respect  to  the  seven  sets  for  India,  these, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  have  been  deposited  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Bombay,  KurracheOj  Allahabad  in  the  north- 
western provinces,  Lahore  in  tho  Punjab,  and  Nag- 
pore  in  Berar.   The  distribution  in  this  country,  as  will 
be  observed  from  the  list  given,  left  many  important 
places  unsnpplied,  while,  in  one  or  two  instances,  some 
districts   would   almost  appear  to  have  been  over 
favoured.    Then,  again,  with  regard  to  India.    It  is 
clear  that  the  distribution  of  only  seven  sets  there  has 
only  touched  tho  borders  of  a  great  question,  for  to 
open  up  to  us  a  vast  country  like  India,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exhibit  her  to  herself,  means  a  museum  of 
the  kind  we  have  indicated  in,  at  least,  every  main  divi- 
sion throughout  the  country.    With  tho  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  the  department  at  tho  time  the  volumes 
of  textiles  alluded  to  wero  got  up,  it  was  beyond  our 
power  to  preparo  more  than  twenty  sets.  Now,  however, 
the  case  is  different,  for,  with  the  increased  facilities  at 
command,  it  will  bo  possible  to  supply  as  many  as  fifty 
seta,  or  ovon  more,  should  they  be  required. 

This,  accordingly,  is  the  present  position  of  the  matter. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question — 
Who  should  pay  for  this  new  effort  to  extend  a  know- 
ledge of  tho  manufactures  of  India  ?  Hitherto  all  efforts 
on  tho  part  of  the  Indian  Government  to  diffuse  in 
Britain  a  knowledge  of  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  its  great  eastern  dependency  have  been  made  at  the 
cost  of  the  people  of  India.  Both  countries,  however, 
are  interested.  Tho  India-office,  in  the  sets  of  volumes 
already  presented,  has  given  evidence  of  its  desire  to 
promote  the  object  in  view ;  but,  it  is  only  fair  that 
tho  cxpcDSt  of  further  efforts  in  tho  same  direction 
should  bo  divided  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  thiJ  suggested 
new  sets  cf  textile  manufactures  are  concerned,  I  am 
assured  that,  should  it  be  decided  to  got  these  up,  tho 
various  commercial  bodies  in  this  country  will  be  found 
ready  to  pay  for  them;  indeed,  offers  to  do  so  have 
already  come  to  hand.  But  it  is  not  only  in  tho 
matter  of  textilo  manufactures  that  this  countrv  has 
received  benefits  for  which  she  has  never  had  to  pay 
one  farthing.  Tho  actual  cost  to  India  of  the  ex- 
hibitions of  1851  and  1862  amounted  probably  to  not 


less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.   No  part  of 


this  sum  was  defrayed  by  Britain,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  influence  which  tho  great 
first,  and  never-to-be-equalled,  exhibition  exercised  in 
directing  the  Government  and  peoplo  of  this  country  to 
tho  wonderful  products  of  Indian  art.  Many  on  that 
occasion  were  led  to  see  that  tho  country  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  degraded 
and  barbarous  was  our  superior  in  much  that  con- 
stitutes civilization;  and  with  the  increased  respect 
thus  produced  has  come  an  increased  sense  of  our 
responsibility  as  the  trustees  of  the  millions  of  people 
under  British  rule  in  India  confided  to  our  care.  But 
it  is  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  tho  exhibitions  that  tho 
Government  of  India  has  done,  and  is  doing 
to  extend  in  this  country  a  knowlodge  of  what  cot. 
both  countries.  The  department  of  the  Reporter  on  the 
Products  of  India  was  constituted  for  this  very  purpose, 
and  is  annually  consulted  by  many  hundreds  of  persons  in 
quest  of  practical  information  bearing  upon  trade  with 
India;  while  the  beautiful  collections  which  make  up  the 
India  Museum,  the  result  of  selections  from  tho  best 
examples  of  manufactures  and  of  art  forwarded  from 
India  to  tho  different  European  exhibitions,  even  in  their 
present  confined  home,  are  yearly  visited  by  from  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  people.  All  these  modes  of  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  Indian  wants  and  of  Indian  skill  and 
art  in  manufacture  aro  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this 
country  through  the  enterprise  of  tho  Government  of 
India  and  without  cost  to  Britain. 

Tho  time,  however,  would  seem  to  be  approaching 
when  the  question  may  be  asked  as  to  whether  this 
country  should  not  give  some  help  in  providing  a  fuller 
representation  of  the  customs,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
products  of  India. 

In  the  new  India  Office,  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  reception  of  all  the  productions,  whether  of  artistic 
or  of  commercial  interest,  which  are  of  most  prac- 
tical value ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  museum 
which  will  be  thus  formed  will,  from  an  art  pcint  of 
view,  prove  a  greater  attraction  than  even  the  decorated 
structure  which  constitutes  tho  new  homo  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  this  country. 

When  all  this  is  done,  however,  thero  will  remain 
many  bulky  objects  of  great  interest  for  which  provision 
will  have  to  be  made ;  and  should  the  scheme  which  we 
aro  now  considering  receive  tho  approval  of  the  authori- 
ties, a  considerable  amount  of  working  space  will  bo  re- 
quired. 

An  opportunity  is  now  offered  of  admitting  tho  prin- 
ciple that  this  country  should  share  in  the  cost  which 
would  have  to  be  incurred  for  the  two  objects  last 
named. 

Fifo-houso  —  where  tho  India  Museum  is  already 
located,  but  from  which  its  main  glories  will,  as  stated, 
very  shortly  be  transferred  to  the  new  India  Office — 
would  afford  the  required  space ;  and,  as  it  belongs 
to  the  Crown,  I  have  to  submit  the  suggestion  that, 
until  other  arrangements  may  be  made,  it  should  be 
(  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  for  tho 
purpose  here  named.  In  this  simplo  manner  all  that  is 
necessary  would  be  effected. 

This  would  bo  not  merely  a  graceful,  but  a  wise  act 
on  tho  part  of  tho  Government.  It  would  still  loavo  the 
control  where,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  it  ought  to 
be,  viz.,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  and  India 
would  continue  to  pay  the  larger  part  of  the  cost,  since 
tho  museum  and  its  operations  should  bo  so  conducted 
as  to  bear  chiefly  on  tho  promotion  of  tho  prosperity  of 
its  people,  the  vastness  of  whose  numbers  and  resources, 
and  tho  peculiarities  of  whoso  position,  will  always  re- 
quire separate  consideration. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  tho  subject  immediately 
before  us : — 

In  so  far  as  the  textiles  arc  concerned,  materials  exist 
for  completing  at  once  the  representation  of  that  im- 
portant group  of  Indian  manufactures. 
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But  it  is  not  in  tho  matter  of  tissues  only  that  India 
should  be  fully  and  practically  exhibited,  both  to  Britain 
and  to  herself.  There  are  numerous  other  artiolos  of 
manufacture,  which  are  available  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  all  of  which  can  be  exhibited  in  a  manner 
which  will  facilitate  the  operations  of  trade,  and  promote, 
at  the  same  time,  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  skill  of 
both  countries. 

So  far,  thou,  with  regard  to  manufactures ;  but  it  is 
not  in  works  of  the  hand  only  that  India  u  rich ;  she  is 
infinitely  so  in  tho  products  of  her  soil.  Extending 
over  a  vast  space  of  different  degrees  of  elevation,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  productions  of  India  are  as 
numerous  as  its  surface  and  climate  are  diversified. 

It  is  probable  that  thoro  are  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  different  substances  produced  in  India,  which 
occupy  a  place  of  more  or  less  importance  in  the 
economy  of  the  people ;  and  many  of  them,  if  better 
known,  may  become  objects  of  trade  or  exchange. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  what  is  now  produced  in  India, 
that  she  and  other  countries  are  interested.  With  a 
soil  and  climate  so  varied,  sho  is  capable  of  producing 
every  article  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  may  have 
taken  a  place  in  the  commerce  of  tho  world.  Hence  the 
importance  of  not  merely  making  India  and  other 
countries  widely  acquainted  with  the  productions  sho  is 
now  prepared  to  sell,  but  likewise  of  showing  to  her  the 
prod  nets  of  other  countries  which  she  may  either  use  or 
produce.  And  in  so  doing  it  is  essential  that  all  sub- 
stances— whether  of  vegotable,  animal,  or  mineral  origin 
— that  have  already  taken  a  position  in  commerce,  should 
be  exhibited,  not  as  mere  specimens,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  will  show  their  trado  classification  in  tho  markets  of 
the  world. 

In  this  manner  the  merchant  or  student  in  our  India 
museums  will  become  acquainted  with  those  conditions 
of  each  substance  which  affect  its  price,  and  thus  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  quality  and  preparation 
as  an  element  in  trade  success.  The  importance  of  quality 
upon  the  future  of  our  Indian  trade  in  cotton,  wo  all 
know  and  admit;  but  let  me  illustrate  what  is  here 
aimed  at  in  the  Product  Department  of  our  museums, 
by  another  fibre,  say  flax,  which  can  bo  grown  in  many 
districts  in  India. 

According  to  tho  proposed  method,  the  flax  group 
would  exhibit  not  only  a  complete  series,  classified 
according  to  tho  designations  which  they  have  received 
in  the  trade — along  with  the  average  prices  at  different 
periods — but  the  opportunity  would  be  taken  to  show  the 
effect  of  condition  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  same 
article.  This  specimen,  say,  is  worth  £30  per  ton  ;  this 
one,  which  is  of  the  same  growth  and  innate  quality,  is 
worth  £40  per  ton,  because  it  is  better  cleaned ;  and  so 
on  throughout. 

In  order  fully  to  represent  the  products  of  India,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  show  not  only  to  one  part  of  India 
what  the  other  is  producing,  but  also  to  each  part  what  it 
is  itself  yielding,  it  becomes  necessary  to  tako  stock,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  entire  country  ,  for  although  there  is  avail- 
able a  largo  amount  of  information  showing  the  numorouB 
articles  that  are  produced  in  certain  places,  yetj  taking 
tho  country  as  a  whole,  wo  are  still  in  considerable 
ignorance  of  its  resources. 

In  the  scheme  alluded  to,  one  section  is,  accordingly, 
devoted  to  tho  measures  for  determining  what  the  riches 
of  tho  country  really  are.  The  process  by  which  this 
could  bo  systematically  and  quickly  effected,  has  for 
some  time  occupied  my  thoughts. 

I  must  hasten,  however,  to  the  next  division  of  my 
subject. 

Hitherto  the  measures  required  to  exhibit  properly 
the  manufactures  and  products  of  India  have  only  been 
spoken  of.  But  has  England  nothing  which  it  would  bo 
of  moment  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  tho  millions  of 
India  i  We  know  thai  she  has  much.  Just  as  England 
is  India's  beet  customer,  so  India  is  England's  best 
• ;  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  time  will 


come  when,  through  carelessness,  or,  shall  I  say,  dis- 
honesty, on  this  side,  the  bond  of  materitd  interest  that 
now  binds  the  two  countries  together  will  bo  weakened. 

It  is  impossible  to  divine  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  us  in  certain  walks  of  commerce  in  which,  at  present, 
we  stand  pre-eminent ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  our 
present  duty  is,  by  every  fair  means  within  our  reach, 
to  aid  in  tho  extension  of  tho  commercial  relations  which 
exist  between  Britain  and  India. 

Let  us  now  come  to  particulars,  and  see  if,  within 
the  range  of  the  scheme  we  have  been  considering,  some- 
thing might  not  bo  done  to  help  in  this  ;  and  first  let  mo 
illustrate  my  meaning,  by  taking  the  textile  manufactures 
of  Britain  as  the  illustration.  The  position,  then,  is  this : — 
We,  at  present,  yearly  export  to  India  some  ten  millions 
sterling  worth  of  manufactured  goods ;  these,  in  fact, 
constitute  the  bulk  of  tho  trade-stream  which  flows 
from  this  country  to  India.  Tho  fabrics  which  India 
buys  of  us,  to  the  extent  hero  named,  are  chiefly  piece 
goods  of  the  common  class,  suitable  for  making  up 
in  various  ways ;  and  although  the  loom-made  and 
specially  ornamented  garments  of  the  country — about 
which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken  at  length- — are  those 
which  open  up  such  a  large  field  to  enterprise  ;  f  still, 
even  tho  present  trade  in  textiles  is  one  which  de- 
serves to  be  cherished,  for  if  through  our  own  fault  wo 
lose  it,  the  less  likely  will  it  be  that  our  manufacturers 
will  ever  succeed  in  securing  to  themselves  the  supply  of 
tho  many  other  classes  of  goods  which  are  now  open  to 
their  enterprise.  Let  tho  confidence  of  the  people  of 
India  in  the  honesty  of  our  goods  bo  once  fairly  broken, 
and  tho  first  great  step  will  have  been  taken  to  breuk  our 
monopoly  of  a  trado  which,  at  its  best,  is  an  exotic. 

But  to  continue :— I  have  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  a 
complete  classified  series  of  all  the  textiles  which  this 
country  is  in  the  habit  of  exporting,  or  is  preparing  to 
export,  to  India,  might,  with  much  advantage  to  this 
country  and  to  India,  bo  deposited  in  all  our  proposed 
India  trade-museums. 

These  articles,  or  most  of  thera.aiedoubtless  well-known 
to  the  commercial  communities  of  the  Presidency  and  some 
to  other  towns  in  India.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
facilities  for  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  them 
should  be  afforded  to  other  places  where,  at  present,  they 
are  but  little  known.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
museum  placed  in  each  of  the  great  centres  of  our  India 
import  trade,  and  presenting,  in  an  intelligible  form, 
specimens  of  all  these  textiles,  would  teach  even  our 
merchants  something.  This  part  of  the  scheme  also  pro- 
supposes  that  tho  trade  museums  in  this  country  should 
always,  when  possible,  exhibit  samples  identical  with, 
and  bearing  the  same  number  as,  those  shown  in  India. 

In  short,  such  museums  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
bo  designed  chiefly  for  the  mutual  profit  of  Great  Britain 
and  great  India,  and  would  tend  to  tie  tho  two  great 
countries  together  by  the  surest  and  strongest  of  knots. 

There  are  among  the  productions  of  certain  places, 
like  Bradford  and  IxxhIb,  many  fabrics  which  I  am 
satisfied  would  tako  in  India,  and  prove  very  saleable. 
Amongst  these  I  would  specify  various  light  woollen 
cloths— many  of  them  mixtures  of  cotton  and  wool — 
which  would  probably  be  moat  suitable  substitutes  in 
the  Indian  market  for  the  thick  cotton  stuffs  which  the 
Indian  himself  makes,  and  which  are  so  essential  to  his 
health  and  comfort  at  certain  seasons  of  tho  year.  It 
is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  warm  fabrics  are 
not  required  in  India.  Throughout  a  great  portion  of  that 
country  tho  suffering  from  cold  during  certain  seasons, 
particularly  at  night,  is  as  great  as  with  us  in  Europe ; 

•  "The  Textile  Manufactures  and  Coatumcs  of  the  people  of 
India.-  by  J.  Forbes  Watson,  A.M..M.D.,  Renter  on  thtmMl 
of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  Htatefor  India  in  Council ;  Win.  If.  Allen 
and  Co.,  13,  Wnt«rl<io-i»lac*,  London. 

♦  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  cft.rU  which  of  late  year*  b«f  «<en 
mile,  more  particularly  by  Citoajrnw  and  Manchester  .to 

 .Imllmr  loom-made  articles  of  elothlnp ,  tfie 

wn  we  remember  tho  extent 
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and,  stnnge  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fart  that  cold  is  as  prolific  a  source  of  disease  and 
death  in  India  as  it  is  with  us;  for  we  h  ire  to  rocollect 
that  the  feeling  of  cold  is  to  a  groat  extent  relative.  A 
fall  from  ninety  degroeB  of  heat  during  tho  day,  to  fifty 
and  sixty  degrees  at  night,  produces  a  most  docided  sen- 
sation of  cola,  and  a  consequent  demand  for  warm  cloth- 

t  would  seem  to  me,  then,  that  we  are,  at  this  very 
time,  manufacturing  certain  goods  for  which  wo  might  at 
onee  find  consumers  in  India ;  and  the  formation  of  col- 
lections of  all  such  fabrics  as  we  now  make  would  enable 
tho  merchant  or  agent  in  India  to  see  what  we  really  havo 
on  hand,  and  thus  give  him  tho  opportunity  of  ordering 
whatever  fabrics,  from  his  local  experience,  he  knew 
would  suit  his  customers. 

With  respect  to  the  two  soctions  of  tho  textile  manu- 
factures of  this  country  referred  to,  it  would  not  appear 
to  bo  expedient  to  make  any  distinction  in  favour  of 
certain  districts  which  may  happen  to  bo  spocially  in- 
terested in  some  particular  class  of  manufacture,  as  it  is 
expected  thatjthcro  will  not  be  any  objection  to  theso  being 
fully  represented  in  both  countries ; — by  which  wo  mean 
that,  in  addition  to  sets  of  samples  of  these  being  de- 
posited in  every  museum  in  India,  similar  seta  would 
likewise  bo  distributed  in  all  tho  trade  museums  in  this 
country. 

Regarding  manufactures  which  are  of  general  produc- 
tion throughout  tho  country,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
these  should  be  fully  represented  in  the  way  indicated. 
But  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  others — 
tho  special  productions  of  certain  districts,  which  it  may 
be  thought  inexpedient  to  have  fully  exposed  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  India.  In  such  instances,  it  would 
bo  open  to  confine  tho  representation  of  such  articles 
to  our  Indian  museums  and  the  local  trade  museum  of 
the  district  which  produced  the  articles  in  question. 

It  is  only  right  that  the  possibility  of  a  policy  of  this 
description  should  ho  considered,  although  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  one  which  will  seldom  be  acted  on ;  the 
broader,  and,  I  believe,  the  hotter  course  being  that  of 
froelv  exposing  tho  special  manufactures  of  particular 
districts ;  for,  as  a  rulo,  it  is  well  known  that  orders  are 
sent  by  preference  direct  to  the  head  quarters  of  any 
particular  manufacture,  and  publicity  given  to  the  fact 
that  a  particular  place  was  noted  for  the  production  of 
certain  articles,  would  much  more  than  counterbalance 
any  disadvantages  arising  from  competition  which  might 
sometimes  bo  engendered. 

So  far  with  respect  to  tho  special  interests  of  particular 
localities.  What  has  been  mid  will  apply  equally  to  the 
case  of  the  individual  manufacturer  or  capitalist  who,  at 
great  cost  and  skill,  has  produced  articles  which  it  is  of 
importance  to  him  and  to  the  community  to  make 
known. 

Returning  once  more  to  tho  main  line  of  our  subject, 
tho  question  now  before  us  is  the  propriety  of  forming 
collections  calculated  to  represent  in  India  the  manufac- 
tures which  Britain  can  supply  to  India.  In  treating  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject  wo"  have,  as  yet,  only  alluded 
to  textiles.  But,  has  Britain  nothing  but  textiles  to  give 
to  India  in  exchange  for  her  manufactures  and  her  pro- 
ducts P  Let  us  ask  Sheffield.  Does  she  produce  nothing 
which,  if  represented  in  our  Indian  trade  museums, 
would  bring  orders  from  India  ?  Or,  turn  to  Birming- 
ham, that  great  hive  of  industry,  which  you,  sir,  this 
evening,  so  worthily  represent.  Does  Birmingham  pro- 
duce nothing  that  it  would  bo  of  interest  to  her  to  have 
shown  to  tho  people  of  India  P  And  so  with  regard  to 
other  places  in  this  England  of  ours.  Let  us  by  all 
moans  see  everything  which  she  has  got  that  will 
suit  tho  purposes  of  Indian  trade.  In  order,  then,  to 
carry  out  fully  the  scheme  now  presented,  it  becomes 
noeessary  not  only  to  take  stock,  so  to  speak,  of  India, 
but  of  Britain  also,  to  the  end  that  her  various  manufac- 
tures, and  the  chief  places  of  their  production  may  be 
systematically  and  accurately  given. 


As  regards  this  country,  however,  the  required  infor- 
mation, to  a  certain  extent,  already  exists.  Our  various 
chambers  of  commerce,  alive  to  tho  interests  entrusted  to 
their  care,  have,  in  connection  with  the  proper  repre- 
sentation, at  the  different  international  exhibitions,  of 
the  productions  of  the  particular  districts  within  their 
individual  spheres  of  action,  so  far  carried  out  this  pro- 
cess ;  and  they  will  probably  be  found  ready,  not  only 
to  approve  of  this  supplementary  course  of  action, 
but  to  promote,  by  all  tho  powerful  means  they  pos- 
sess, the  establishment  of  the  trade  museums  here  indi- 
cated. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  each  chamber  of  commerce, 
as  the  representative  of  the  interests  of  its  own 
district,  is  specially  interested ;  and,  although  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  it  may  not  apparently  suit  the 
interests  of  individual  members  to  foster  a  scheme 
of  this  sort,  calculated,  as  it  may  be,  to  lay  open 
and  extend  a  knowledge  of  tho  sources  of  supply 
of  the  various  articles,  &c.,  produced  throughout 
the  country,  I  believe  that  such  views  if  they  exist, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  impede  its  advancement,  if 
it  be  considered  beneficial  to  tho  interests  of  the 
community  in  tho  districts  in  which  the  chambers 
may  bo  situated.  I  am  induced  to  make  this  remark 
from  a  circumstanco  which  happened  to  myself,  and 
which  it  can  do  no  harm  to  put  on  record  here.  Some 
years  ago — I  am  sorry  to  think  how  many — when  I  first 
brought  forward  the  particular  method  of  representing 
tho  tcxtilo  manufactures  of  India,  now  carried  out  in 
this  country  and  in  India,  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  President  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
representing  a  city  and  district  very  largely  interested 
in  textiles  and  in  the  trade  with  India,  as  to  tho  pro- 
bable value  of  tho  plan  now,  I  trust  successfully 
begun,  and  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  finding 
that  he,  the  chief  in  authority  for  tho  time  being,  and 
a  man  of  great  experience,  could  see  no  use  for  such 
a  scheme,  and  no  good  in  it  if  carried  out.  As  I  was 
not  favoured  with  the  grounds  for  this  adverse  opinion, 
and  as  the  scheme  had  already  received  tho  approval 
of  two  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  same  chamber,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
make  somo  inquiry  as  to  tho  particular  trade*  in  which 
my  friend,  the  president's,  pocket  was  interested,  and  I 
had  not  to  wait  long  before  I  found  the  reason — my  in- 
formant's exclamation  being,  "Oh!  he  is  not  likely  to  ap- 
prove of  your  plan,  for  his  firm,  to  my  knowledge,  is  now 
doing  a  good  stroke  of  business  with  even  a  few  of  the 
articles  out  of  tho  large  class  of  goods  which  you  pro- 
pose to  tell  everybody  about ! "  All  honour  to  the  men 
who,  through  thoir  own  tinaidod  enterprise,  are  doing 
"  good  strokes  of  business"  in  consequence  of  special 
information  which  they  havo  made  it  their  effort  to 
obtain.  It  is  to  such  men  that  we  are  indebted  for 
tho  trade  stream — small  though  it  is  as  compared  with 
what  it  might  be — which  flows  between  this  country 
and  great  India— it  is  they  who  have  helped  to  forge 
tho  link  of  self-interest  which  binds  the  one  to  the 
other;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  general  interests  of 
the  community  should  suffer  and  not  be  promoted.  The 
members  of  tho  chambers  of  commerce,  who,  throughout 
this  country,  at  a  sacrifice  which  is  but  little  known,  give 
their  time  and  brains  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  are, 
however,  the  men  most  likely  to  realise  that  what  is  for 
the  general  is  also  for  tho  individual  good. 

My  story  is  now  ended.  I  have  endeavoured,  as  briefly 
as  I  could,  to  present  to  you  the  main  features  of  this 
scheme  for  the  extension  of  tho  commercial  relations 
between  Britain  and  India,  and  I  now  leave  it  in  your 
hands,  tissurod  that  it  will  receive  your  best  considera- 
tion. 


•  Each  Chamber  of  Commerce  oomprchrnds,  as  a  rule,  members 
reprinting  tho  ipeoial  Interest*  of  each  principal  kind  of  trade 
cnrri-il  on  In  Id  district,  and  no  Chamber  is  efficiently  constituted 
of  which  this  Is  not  true. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J  v  !>  said  he  had  some  connexion  with  India,  and 
he  felt  the  force  of  one  particular  word  which  had  been 
used  in  the  paper, — viz.,  "honesty."  He  knew  there 
was  sent  from  England  to  India  a  very  large  amount  of 
deceptive  work.  Manufacturers  in  this  country  who  had 
gained  celebrity  for  their  productions  had  their  names  or 
trade-marks  forged  to  a  large  extent.  This  remark  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  trado  in  which  ho  was  engaged- 
watchmaking  ;  ho  had  been  informed  that  there  was 
in  the  bazaars  of  India  a  particular  class  of  watch  known 
as  the  "  mock  Jones,"  and  ho  believed  in  that  way  very 
serious  injury  was  being  done  to  tho  English  trade  with 
India.  Some  years  ago  a  Swiss  manufacturer  sent  into 
tho  Chinese  market  a  number  of  the  commonest  and  most 
delusive  watches  for  salo  there,  marked  as  English  pro- 
ductions, the  special  object  of  which  was  to  damage  the 
character  of  English  manufacturers,  so  driving  them  out 
of  the  market.  He  thought  the  people  of  this  country 
had,  in  some  respects,  acted  unfairly  towards 
India.  Ho  recollected  a  discussion  that  took  place 
in  this  room  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  cotton  factories  in  Bombay.  Tho  Manchester 
men  denounced  the  measure  as  ono  which  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  tho  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country,  and  they  argued  that  it  was  best  to  confinn 
India  to  agriculture,  and  that  manufactured  goods  should 
continue  to  bo  supplied  by  England.    When  ho  recol- 

region  where  tho  manufacture  of 
the  beautiful  fabrics  of  Dacca  was  earned  on  had  been 
almost  desolated  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
our  goods  into  that  country,  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
author  of  the  paper  as  to  the  mutuality  of  tho  advantage 
that  would  accrue  to  the  two  countries  if  India  wero 
restricted  to  agricultural  productions  while  England 
alone  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  higher  profits  realised 
by  manufactures.  Our  own  country  was  an  example 
that  those  engaged  in  manufactures  wore  better  paid  for 
their  labour  than  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  Tho 
present  condition  of  monetary  matters  between  England 
and  India  was  ono  which  ho  thought  the  Government 
would  do  well  to  take  into  consideration,  especially  by 
equalizing  tho  value  of  tho  rupee  and  the  florin,  the  dif- 
ference between  which  was  very  small.  There  was  one 
point  touched  upon  in  the  paper  to  which  he  would  spe- 
cially allude.  He  submitted  it  was  not  the  province  of 
the  Government  to  ticket  the  price  of  our  goods  in 
museums  all  over  a  country  like  India.  If  tho  Govern- 
ment established  these  museums  in  tho  interior  of  the 
country,  and  put  the  price  of  the  goods  on  them,  it 
would  embarrass  trade,  because  an  article  would  often  be 
60  or  100  per  cent,  more  expensivo  a  thousand  miles  up 
tho  country  than  in  Bombay.  Ho  was  sorry  to  hoar 
such  a  proposal  made  by  any  one  connected  with  a 
department  of  the  Government.  He  thought  that  some 
one  actually  engaged  in  trade  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Indian  Council,  so  as  to  prevent  such  objectionable  pro- 
positions from  being  put  forward.  He  considered 
that  a  great  deal  of  mischief  had  been  done  in  India  by 
the  guaranteed  railways  going  to  continental  manu- 
facturers for  their  locomotives  in  preference  to  the 
English,  for  tho  natives  of  India  would  thus  bo  led  to 
think  that  we  had  no  faith  in  our  own  manufactures. 
The  reputation  of  the  English  producer  was  thereby 
damaged,  especially  when  the  blunder  was  made  of  buy- 
ing things  which  were  only  half  as  durable  as  those  of 
English  make.  Locomotives  were  placed  upon  the 
Indian  railways  which  would  run  only  200,000  miles 
instead  of  400,000,  and  yet  there  was  only  a  difference 
in  price  of  about  £200. 

Mr.  Jambs  Shaw  remarked  that  considering  the  enor- 
mous territory  in  India  which  was  ruled  by  this  country, 
it  was  marvellous  that  wo  should  know  comparatively  so 
Utile  about  it.  We  hod  not  token  tho  trouble  to  know 
India  as  we  ought ;  and  it  was  only  those  who  were  more 
particularly  connected  with  that  country  who  paid  any 


attention  whatever  to  it ;  they  were,  therefore,  much  in- 
debted to  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  this  very  able 
and  interesting  paper  bofore  them.  Ho  was  happy  to  see 
that  a  Uttlo  more  attention  was  being  bestowed  upon  this 
great  dependency  of  our  empire,  numbering  as  it  did 
ovor  200,000,000  of  population.  But  ho  was  afraid  the 
author  of  the  paper  had  taken  only  a  limited  and  depart- 
mental view  of  India.  The  wholo  gist  of  his  proposition 
consisted  in  establishing  trade  museums  in  England  and 
in  India.  Trado  museums  wore  all  very  well  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  ho  thought  wo  had  had  as  many  exhibitions 
as  we  cared  about  for  some  time  to  come ;  and  he  for  one 
had  no  desire  to  see  South  Kensington  multiplied 
throughout  the  country.  He  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  stimulate  to  an  extraordinary  degree  these  trade 
exhibitions,  which,  he  thought,  hod  been  overdone.  At 
the  same  time,  he  believed  thero  was  a  great  deal  to 
bo  done  in  India,  but  not  in  reference  to  art. 
Tho  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  knew  nothing 
of  art — tho  masses  of  the  people  wero  poor  and  ignorant 
— and  he  submitted  that  there  were  other  walks  in  which 
wo  could  more  successfully  benefit  India  than  by  pro- 
moting trade  museums.  The  productions  of  India  were 
annually  increasing,  both  in  value  and  bulk,  and  what 
we  had  to  do  to  benefit  that  country  was  to  make  it  more 
of  a  manufacturing  country,  so  that  they  might  not 
have  to  send  the  raw  material  to  us  and  take  it  back 
again  in  the  manufactured  state,  at  a  largely  increased 
cost  to  themselves.  Ho  agreed  with  the  first  speaker  as 
to  the  absurdity  of  tho  Government  taking  upon  itself 
to  ticket  tho  prices  of  tho  products  of  any  country ;  this 
would  only  impede  trade.  Being  himself  a  manufacturer 
of  iron,  he  asked  what  use  it  would  be  to  send  ticketed 
specimens  of  oach  descriptions  of  iron  to  the  Hindoo  •  We 
could  soon  find  out  what  the  people  of  India  wanted, 
and  there  was  sufficient  English  enterprise  to  set  about 
the  supplying  of  these  wants.  Let  thorn,  therefore,  hoar 
loss  about  trade  museums.  The  subject  was  being  over- 
done; and  be  could  not  concur  in  the  very  partial 
view  as  to  the  wants  of  India  which  had  been  taken  in 
tho  paper  they  had  heard  this  evening. 

Mr.  Wit.  Hawbs  could  not  agree  with  tho  speakers 
who  had  preceded  him  in  their  criticisms  on  tho  ablo 
paper  that  had  been  read,  though  he  differed  from  some 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Watson.  Ho  thought 
tho  first  speaker  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  that 
gentleman  proposed  that  tho  manufactures  should  be 
sent  out  ticketed  with  the  prices,  unless  in  certain 
cases.  AU  ho  desired  was,  that  the  two  countries  should 
be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other's  pro- 
ductions by  the  practical  means  which  were  suggested  in 
his  paper.  As  to  decrying  trade  museums  and  collections 
of  works  of  art,  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  had  not  expected  to 
hear  such  a  sentiment  brought  forward,  particularly  in 
this  room  at  tho  present  day.  This  Society  prided  itself 
especially  upon  having  stimulated  exhibitions  of  the 
works  of  art,  and  the  productions  of  industry  of  aU 
nations.  It  was  the  boast  of  this  Society,  that  through 
its  influence  exhibitions  of  the  manufactures  of  aU 
countries  hod  been  hold  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  best  information  possible  given  respecting  the 
products  and  industries  of  every  nation.  Tho  last 
speaker  had  said  ho  had  no  desire  to  see  repetitions 
of  South  Kensington.  He  (Mr.  Hawes)  would,  on 
tho  contrary,  bo  glad  to  seo  them  aU  over  the  country. 
He  believed  that  institution  had  done  immense  good  in 
promoting  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  It 
was  an  honour  to  tho  nation  to  possess  such  a  museum, 
and,  indeed,  there  was  no  other  country  that  could  boast 
of  a  similar  eoUection.  They  had  been  told  that  exhibi- 
tions and  museums  were  beautiful  in  theory,  but  that  in 
practice  they  were  a  failure.  He  denied  the  correctness 
of  the  assertion.  If  tho  theory  wero  good,  it  would  be 
good  in  practice ;  if  tho  theory  of  collecting  theso  great 
workB  and  stimulating  the  demands  of  a  country  was  a 
good  theory,  then,  ho  said,  such  a  collection  as  that  at 
South  Kensington  was  a  benefit  to  the  industry  of  tho 
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country.  How  was  it  Ui.it  the  French  were  surprised  at 
the  progress  we  had  mode  in  art,  and  that  they  sent  a 
commission  over  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  we  had  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly,  while  they  admitted  they  had  not 
kept  pace  with  us  in  that  respect  P  It  was  especially 
owing  to  our  having  given  to  our  workmen  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Seeing  the  works  of  art  collected  by  the  Science 
nod  Art  Department  tlutt  we  had  produced  so  great  an 
improvement  in  our  manufactures  as  to  make  us  rivals,  in 
some  respects,  to  a  nation  which  produced  works  in 
the  very  best  taste  and  at  the  cheapest  rate.  The 
paper  they  had  just  heard  pointed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  products 
of  our  great  Indian  empire.  Perhaps  Dr.  Watson  had 
assumed  that  the  Government  could  do  more  than  he 
(Mr.  Uawos)  thought  was  within  its  province.  So  long 
as  it  was  merely  proposed  that  the  Government  should 
use  the  means  at  its  command  for  collecting  every  possible 
information  on  those  matters,  and  also  collecting  ana  classi- 
fying specimens — so  long  nothing  but  the  greatest  good 
could  arise  from  its  action ;  but  the  Government  should 
stop  there.  It  had  no  business  to  recommend  one  branch 
of  trade  and  discourage  another  branch.  So  long  as  it 
gave  the  legitimate  aid  to  commerce  which  the  proposed 
collections  would  afford,  it  was  doing  great  service,  and 
would  tend  to  increase  the  respect  in  which  the  officers 
of  Government  were  held  by  the  natives,  (is  well  as  to 
direct  the  industry  of  both  countries  into  the  best 
channels.  With  regard  to  how  these  museums  were  to 
be  paid  for,  he  thought  if  the  Government  of  India  had 
paid  for  the  twenty  collections  already  formed,  it  was 
of  little  consequence  whether  or  not  they  paid  for  as 
many  more ;  but  whether  this  country  paid  for  them, 
or  whether  this  was  done  by  the  two  countries  jointly, 
he  hoped  nothing  would  be  said  or  done  to  interfere  with 
the  proposed  further  action  of  the  Government  in  the 
direction  indicated  this  evening,  as  ho  strongly  felt  it 
was  by  the  means  of  these  collections  that  our  commerce 
with  India  would  be  best  promoted. 

Mr.  Johw  DiCKivsftN  remarked  that  thero  wore  thoso 
present  who  recollected  the  time  when  it  was  questioned 
whether  there  was  any  use  in  giving  information  with  j 
respect  to  the  products  of  India.  In  1813  tho  East  India  | 
Company  thought  the  trade  of  this  country  with  India 
could  not  be  increased.  It  w*lb  then  said  that  the  natives 
had  reached  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation ;  that  they 
had  but  few  wants ;  and  that  thoy  were  more  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  our  want*  than  wo  to  contribute  to  theirs.  The 
trade  with  India  then  amounted  to  only  about  three 
millions  per  annum ;  it  had  now  increased  to  twenty -one 
millions.  With  regard  to  particular  article*,  he  K^/fl 
known  cases  in  which  attention  had  been  accidentally 
called  to  products  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country, 
a  trade  of  several  millions  per  *nmnn  had 
out  of  it;  and  thoso  products  from  India 
paid  for  in  British  manufactures.  The  result  of 
increased  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  tho  country 
had  been  the  large  increase  in  our  trade  with  that  country 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  with  the  prospect  of  further 
indefinite  increase.  So  far  as  the  knowledge  of  each 
country's  productions  had  extended  it  had  tended  to 
promote  commerce  and  connect  the  two  countries  to- 
gether on  terms  of  friendship.  In  reference  to  the 
remark  of  a  previous  speaker  (Mr.  Jones),  as  to  the 
increased  price  of  articles  in  the  interior  as  compared 
with  the  coast,  that  fact  was  sufficient  if>  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  promoting  the  means  of  cheap 
transit  in  India.  That  was  one  of  the  things  which 
Government  had  to  do,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  only  other  point  to  which  he  would  allude 
was  the  admirable  and  generous  tone,  not  only  of  this 
paper,  but  also  of  most  of  the  discussions  whioh  now 
took  place  on  Indian  matters,  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
witness  the  philanthropic  spirit  which  of  late  yean 
sprung  up  in  reference  to  all  that  concerned  thin 
important  dependency  of  the  British  Crown. 
Mr.  Dadhabiiai  Naohwi  said  that  if  thero  were  any 


gentlemcn  present  who  wished  to  conflno  India  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  they  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
the  fact  that  long  before  the  savage  inhabitants  of  this 
island  knew  how  to  clothe  themselves,  the  people  of 
India  were  clad  in  purple  and  gold ;  and  if  they  were 
to  credit  such  men  as  Mr.  Owen  Jones  and  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson,  India  was  stall  unsurpassed  in  the  application 
of  art  to  manufactures.  India  had  been  in  early  times 
the  manufacturing  country  of  the  world,  except  China  ; 
and  if,  with  her  resources  of  steam-power  and  fuel, 
England  had  snatched  from  her  some  portion  of  her 


manufactures,  she  ought  not  to  envy  her  the  extension 
of  hor  productive  capabilities  in  other  directions.  It 
was  upon  no  selfish  ground  that  ho  spoke ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  advico  that  India  should  be  kept  to 
agriculture,  they  might  bo  assured  that  tho  principles 
of  political  economy,  and  tho  natural  laws  of  produc- 
tion, would  always  prevail.  The  Indian,  thoy  might 
be  assured,  understood  hi*  own  interest*,  and  know 
when  to  buy  a  foreign  article  and  when  not  to  buy  it. 
If  England  wanted  to  keep  her  hold  on  the  commerce 
of  India  it  was  for  hor  to  loam  the  lesson  that  "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  and  that  fairness  of  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  the  best  for 
both.  So  long  as  England  supplied  manufactured 
articles  bettor  and  cheaper  than  other  countries, 
she  might  expect  to  keep  the  hold  she  had  acquired 
on  the  commerce  of  India  through  her  superior 
mechanical  resources.  If  England  and  Tndia,  however, 
were  to  be  mutually  benefited  by  their  commercial  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  we  must  act  upon  the  maxim  that 
"  Knowledge  is  power."  Wo  could  never  induce  the 
people  of  India  to  approve  of  our  articles  unless  we  gavo 
them  a  practical  knowledge  of  those  articles,  nor  could 
we  obtain  things  from  India  without  the  same  kind  of 
knowledge.    But  for  the  great  exhibitions  that  had  taken 

Elaco  wo  should  have  been  ignorant  of  many  of  thoso 
ndian  productions  which  were  bo  much  admired  in 
England  and  in  France.  He  could  conceive  no  better 
way  of  imparting  the  required  information  than  that  of 
adopting  tho  plan  of  museums,  which  had  been  recom- 
mended so  forcibly  this  evening.  Let  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  sec  with  their  own  eyes  how  cheap  and 
good  an  nrticlo  England  could  produce,  and  thero  would 
be  no  hick  of  customers  for  it.  It  was  too  late  now  to 
speak  against  exhibitions  and  museums.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  tho  exhibitions  themselves,  but  of  thoso  who 
entertained  expectations  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of 
them,  that  they  Ltd  not  produced  all  then  suits  anticipated. 
With  regard  to  the  proposition  immediately  under  dis- 
cussion, tho  Government  of  India  were,  as  it  were,  placed 
between  two  fires ;  at  one  time  they  had  the  Manchester 
people  down  upon  them  with  the  complaint  that  they 
did  not  givo  sufficient  attention  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  at  another  time  they 
were  blamed  for  interfering  with  the  commerce  between 
the  two  countries.  For  his  own  part  he  thought  the 
people  of  India  would  be  two  happy  to  allow  this  country 
to  take  upon  itself  all  that  it  thought  necessary  to 
develop  tho  commerce  of  the  two  countries;  and  in 
order  to  do  that  properly  it  was  essential  that  they 
should  have  as  accurato  knowledge  of  each  others  pro- 
ductions as  possible.  Some  unpleasant  feeling  was 
engendered  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  establish  mills 
in  India ;  but  it  was  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that  there  wcro 
200,000,000  of  souls  there,  and  all  the  mills  of  this 
country  could  not  supply  even  a  small  percentage  of 
their  wants.  The  field  was  largo,  let  it  bo  open,  froe,  and 
honestly  worked,  and  tho  whole  world  would  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Pbakcb,  in  reference  to  tho  remarks  of  Mr.  Jones, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  a  Swiss-manufactured  watcli, 
of  good  workmanship,  would  be  as  much  appreciated  in 
India  as  one  of  English  manufacture. 

Dr.  Fobbbs  Watson,  in  replying  upon  tho  discussion, 
said,  with  regard  to  tho  observations  of  Mr.  Jonos,  he 
thought  he  might  appeal  to  the  meeting  that  if  that  gen- 
tleman had  carefully  listened  to  what  be  had  road,  he 
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would  have  discovered  that  one-half  of  what  he  said  did 
not  apply  to  it  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  example  he 
had  given,  of  one  particular  sample  of  flax  being  marked 
as  worth  £40  nor  ton,  and  anothor  as  worth  only  £30, 
ho  need  scarcely  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  this  price  of  £30  per  ton  was  to  be  stated  as  a  fixed 
price  in  any  particular  town  in  India,  but  was  intended 
simply  to  represent  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian  producer 
that  a  little  more  care  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of 
that  article  would  make  it  worth  £40  in  the  market  in- 
stead of  £30.  He  put  it  to  practical  men  present  whether 
that  was  not  the  kind  of  appeal  which  they  should 
make  to  the  people  of  India.  With  regard  to  the 
Bpeakor  who  followed  Mr.  Jones,  he  seemed  to  imagine, 
in  referring  to  the  bulky  article  of  iron,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  it  in  the  way  he  (Dr.  Watson)  had  pro- 

red,  and  that,  therefore,  his  plan  would  be  a  useless  one ; 
need  not  say  this  was  a  very  partial  view.  The 
plan  he  had  spoken  of  was  not  one  which  was 
untried,  and,  as  far  as  it  hnd  been  yet  carried'  out, 
people  in  an  important  branch  of  manufacture  had  largely 
jailed  themselves  of  it  with,  it  was  to  bo  hoped, 
benefit  to  themselves  from  the  information  they  bo 
derived.  With  regard  to  other  remarks  that  had  been 
made,  he  might  say  th«t  it  was  not  proposed  that  Govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  trade  in  any  way.  The  object 
of  theso  museums  was  to  give  the  fullest  information  in 
reference  to  trade.  Ho  did  not  propose  to  attach  the 
market  price  of  tho  day  to  articles,  but  merely  to  state 
the  price  on  an  avorage  of  ono  or  more  years  in  the  chief 
marts  of  commerce.  He  behoved  theso  museums  would 
greatly  facilitate,  in  the  way  ho  described,  the  opera- 
tions of  trado  botwoen  tho  two  countries.  It  might  be 
impossible  to  represent  certain  articles  in  the  practical 
manner  he  had  spoken  of,  but,  wherever  it  was  possible  to 
do  so,  he  said,  let  it  be  done. 

m  Tho  Chaiumax  said  ho  had  now  a  duty  to  discharge, 
in  moving  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
given  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  for  the  very  able  and  in- 
teresting paper  to  which  they  had  listened.  From  his 
intimate  connection  with  chambers  of  commerce  he  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  their  discussions.  It  might 
be  imagined  that  amongst  the  commercial  circles  included 
in  those  chambers  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  dis- 
cussion on  other  markets  than  those  of  India.   All  tho 


tariffs  of  Spain,  Russia,  and  other  countries  were 
investigated  with  a  minuteness  which  left  nothing 
to  be  desired;  but,  excepting  in  Manchester,  where 
the  raw  material  going  to  that  city  becamo  a 
natural  subject  of  discussion,  there  was  compara- 
tively a  great  want  of  frequency  of  discussion, 
and  consequently  of  knowledge,  as  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  Indian  empire.   That  being  so,  he  was 

glad  to  find  that  by  means  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson's 
ibours,  and  tho  Effusion  of  the  knowledge  of  those 
labours  which  the  publication  of  this  paper  would  give 
throughout  the  country,  some  further  inquiry  was 
hkely  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  manufacturing 
and  productive  industries  of  India.  If  they  con- 
sidered tho  fact  that  our  trado  was  being  every 
year  more  shut  out  by  tho  prohibitory  character  of 
foreign  tariffs,  wo  saw  how  important  it  was  that  this 
magnificent  possession,  which  was  ono  of  tho  few  in 
which  we  had  tho  control  of  commercial  operations, 
should  bo  opened  as  far  as  possible  to  tho  manufactures 
of  this  country.  He  had  no  doubt  the  chambors  of  com- 
merce would  Like  up  with  vigour,  in  concert  with  this 
Society,  any  measures  for  increasing  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  India  with  England.  He  agreed  with  the 
ma?ft  88  *°  imPortan<»  of  cheap  transit  in  India, 
which  would  be  largely  promoted  by  the  irrigation  works 
advocated  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton.  No  more  valuable 
means  could  bo  token  for  extending  our  commerce  with 
that  country.  Ho  begged  to  propose  a  cordial  vote  of 
thinks  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  for  his  paper. 

ledged  TOt6  °f  thank8  Waa  then  P®**6*1  A"*  acknow- 


proae&mgs  of  |nstiiationst 

Nzw8wrtn>ox  Mechanics'  IwsTiTntox.— The  twenty- 
fourth  annual  report,  for  1867,  congratulates  tho  members 
upon  the  genoral  prosperity  of  the  Institution.  The 
number  of  members  is  1,175.   The  library  during  the 
year  has  received  additions  to  the  extent  of  nearly  200 
volumes,  the  number  of  books  now  being  3,879.  Up- 
wards of  100  volumes  have  been  renewed,  and  323  re- 
bound ;  the  number  issued  also  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
increase,  being  12,742  against  9,902.   With  regard  to 
tho  dancing  class,  the  Council  have  continued  to  exercise 
a  proper  supervision  over  its  management,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  members  generally  are 
well  satisfied  with  tho  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
Among  the  lectures  and  entertainments  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  year  was  one  by  E.  Wheeler, 
Esq.,  F.R.A.8.,  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Heat  and  Cold," 
and  another  on  "The  8un  and  Moon  ;  "  one  by  tho  Rev. 
Hugh  Stowell  Brown  on  "  Common  Sense,"  and  anothor 
on  "  Tho  Good  Old  Times ;  "  ono  by  J.  C.  Daniel,  Esq., 
on  "  Lord  Nelson ;  "  one  by  J.  D.  Muter,  Esq.,  on  "  The 
Water  wo  Drink  ;  "  several  concerts  ;  and  two  amateur 
dramatic  performances.   All  theso  have  boon  well  at- 
tended.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  Joseph 
Armstrong,  Esq.,  who  has  kindly  presented  to  the  Insti- 
tution the  sum  of  £50,  for  the  purchase  of  new  books, 
and  towards  tho  furtherance  of  the  other  objects  of  the 
Institution  ;  also  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  8.  H.  Walpolo,  M.P., 
and  Captain  Bulkeley,  for  tho  sums  of  £5  each  given  to 
the  Educational  Board  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
prizes.   The  educational  classes  were  nover  better  at- 
tended than  during  the  past  season,  and  the  Council 
hope  that  the  success  of  tho  students  at  the  last  examina- 
tion of  tho  Society  of  Arts  may  induce  a  greater  number 
of  those  of  the  present  season  to  come  forward  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  that  tho  Institution  may  stand  in  a 
still  more  honourable  position  than  before  in  tho  next 
report  of  the  Society's  Examinations.   The  annual  ex- 
cursions so  kindly  and  liberally  allowed  to  tho  members 
of  this  Institution  by  the  Directors  of  tho  Great  Western 
Railway  took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  when  about 
1,800  excursionists  were  enabled  to  visit  London,  and 
1,700  were  permitted  to  take  a  trip  to  various  places  in 
South  Wales.  The  statement  of  accounts  shows  that  the 
receipts  have  boon  £757  15s.  2fd.,  and  that  there  is  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £90  17b.  10}  d. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE  IN  ITALY, 

AS  COMPARED  WITH  ENGLAND. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  live  either  by  production  or 
by  manufactures.  In  some  cases  a  country  is  sufficiently 
fertile  to  be  ablo  to  support  itself  by  the  fruits  of  tho  soil, 
and  by  the  sale  of  tho  surplus  to  satisfy  its  other  wants. 
Another  country  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  food  to  maintain  itself,  but  by  the  profits  of  its  manu- 
factures it  is  enabled  to  buy  tho  necessaries  of  life  from 
its  neighbours. 

Italy  is  a  typo  of  the  first  case,  that  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
ducing country;  and  England  is  a  type  of  tho  othor, 
viz.,  a  manufacturing  country.  Italy  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  able — not  only  to  produce  enough  for  home 
consumption —but  to  have  a  surplus  which,  when  sold 
to  other  nations,  would  enable  her  to  pay  for  clothing, 
&c.  In  other  words,  Italy  should  import  manufac- 
tured goods  from  other  countries,  and  pay  for  them 
by  the  exportation  of  her  products.  In  this  manner 
agricultural  industry  should  compensate  for  tho  absence  of 
manufacturing  industry.  To  see  if  this  be  the  case  is 
most  simple  The  purchase  of  that  which  is  wanting  in 
Italy  is  represented  by  tho  value  of  tho  imports,  and  the 
means  for  purchasing  them  is  represented  by  the  value 
of  tho  exports. 

Tho  following  table  represents  tho  exports  and  im- 
ports of  Italy  during  the  three  years  1863,  1864,  and 
1865 
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Wine*,  tplrltJi,  oil,  Ac  

Colonial  produce,  sugar,  Ac. 

Frolu,  K«xU,  herb*,  and  plaoU   

Tallow  anU  other  frtty  I  " 
FKh  . 
Cattle. 

Hkinc  and  hide* 


lax  (raw  or  manufactured)  

Cotton  (raw  and  manufactured)  

Wool,  hair  (raw  and  manufactured)  .......... 

Nik  (raw  ami  manufacture!) 

Corn,  cereals,  flour,  and  pottc*   _  

Timber  and  woodwork   ..  

Paper  and  printed  books  

Hardware  and  cutlery  of  all  forta  

Metals'*  ad  metal  pcxxU  .....   .   

Gold,  dilvcr,  and  precloiu  *tonc4,  Jewellery.. 
Stone,  earths  Ac 


Total  fr*. 
ToUl  £  ... 


Value  of 


1-63. 


fr*. 

36,724,4(17 

131.959.671 
6,610,662 
1-, 259,065 
11,7*2,157 
11,931,796 
36,336,»76 


101.S69.909 
99.64 3,»44 
l93,2*S,S82 
121,359,305 
17,444,633 
6,5*9,627 
62,709,079 
66.31 2.366 
7.(157,776 
22,103,155 
13.395,617 


fW. 

4M1»-0S1 
144,474,  Ml 

7,496,071 

20,929,691 
17,130,601 
14,899,397 
34,492,233 
23,636,441 
S9.221.1C9 
91,2*9,293 
141,149,201 
201,176,932 
28,101,039 
6,273,906 
47,219,732 
65.601. 400 
7,910,971 
26,612,721 
14,906  411 
64,297,166 


1965. 


1,092,726,341 


39,291,751 


43,709.003 


fr*. 

38,824,764 
129,319,528 
6,867.921 
15,991,361 
13,232,683 
12^32,771 
29,597,237 
21, 698,921 
108,672,943 
HI  ,313, 009 
169,177.975 
152,192,132 
20,302.931 
6,608,239 
44,113,100 
60,490,171 
3,939,138 
22,366,767 
15.505.613 
15.659,513 


165,173,872 


3».60tt,917 


Valac  of 


1963. 


fr*. 

t*9,969,028 
49,037,601 
66,677,300 
9,646.400 
1,269.3*1 
10,036,964 
10,732.299 
19,934,341 
17,116,639 
16,329,112 
251,291,199 
67,168,731 
11,973,693 
6,666,690 
25,129,353 
9,593,290 
1,997,913 
41.153,936 


3,119,051 


700,265.6  ;6 


29.010,626 


1981. 


fr*. 
91,062,211 
4M  72.842 
63,919,165 
11.510.767 
Mil, 940 
6,106,634 
7,713,991 
20,9«O,798 
11.102.617 
13,701,706 
205,939,164 
39,676,910 
9,302,572 
6,510,419 
27,970,291 
11,972,519 
1,159,192 
12,<>10,117 
1,357,160 
2,302.031 


1-65. 


fr*. 

115,111,534 
39,293,132 
67,465,151 
11,697,959 

819,193 
8,616,100 
4,505,036 


9,227,194 
3,160,139 
149,900,111 
43,795,131 
9,915,695 
6,991,064 
16,461,317 
3.613,796 
2,966,391 
10,762,4*1 
700.3VJ 
156,733 


631,923,793  669,2*6,576 


25,276.951 


22,331,123 


Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  in  1863  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  282,028,0 16fr.  (£11,281,120)  more 
than  the  export* ;  in  18G4  to  460,802,638fr.  (£18,432,105) ; 
and  in  I860  to  406,888,09Cfr.  (£16,275,o23).  From  this 
it  is  very  cvidont  that  Italy  buys  more  than  she  sells. 
Taking  only  tho  products  of  agriculture,  the  first  13 
items  of  the  above  table,  it  will  bo  seen  that  they  are 
not  sufficient  for  homo  consumption,  and  that  in  1864 
tho  imports  exceeded  the  export*  by  329,010,720fr. 
(£13,160,429).  Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  commerce 
altogether  is  in  a  very  bad  state  in  Italy,  and  that  agri- 
culture is  still  worse,  representing  threo  quarters  of  tho 
excess  of  imports  over  exports.  So  that,  if  this  state  of 
things  bo  not  speedily  remedied,  tho  country  will  become 
bankrupt.  To  get  out  of  this  difficulty  it  is  necessary 
that  tho  nation  should  produce.  The  taxes  on  agriculture 
aro  enormous  at  the  present  time,  because  thoy  do  not 
know  bow  to  manage.  When  Italy  can  produce  25 
hectolitres  of  corn  per  hectare  (28  bushels  per  acre), 
when  a  hectare  of  grass  will  produce  120  quintals  of  hay 
(10,GS81bs.  of  hay  per  aero),  and  a  hectare  of  vinoyard 
will  yield  100  hectolitres  of  good  wino  (900  galls,  per 
acre),  then  tho  taxes  will  be  paid,  leaving  a  good  profit 
for  the  agriculturist.  Tho  natur.il  requirements  of 
agriculture  aro  not  many — land,  water,  and  manure. 
These  aro  not  difficult  to  satisfy.  Land  is  not  wanting 
in  Italy  ;  there  are  abundance  of  rivers  and  streams,  and 
canal"  should  be  constructed  to  irrigate  the  land  where 
the  supply  of  water  is  insufficient.  The  manure  would 
be  furnished  by  the  cattle.  What  is  required  in  Italy  is 
tho  knowledge  to  profit  by  these  natural  advantages, 
taper  fort.  Agricultural  instruction  should,  therefore, 
bo  encouraged  by  the  Government,  and  everything  dono 
to  aid  tho  population  in  acquiring  this  knowledge. 

In  order  to  produce  25  hectolitres  per  hectare  of  corn, 
the  use  of  manures  is  indispensable,  and  to  obtain  this  a 
greater  stock  of  cattle  should  be  kept.  This  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  tho  quantity  of  cattle  in  Italy  with  that 
of  Great  Untoin,  where  the  avorago  production  of  corn 
is  even  more  than  25  hectolitres  per  hectare,  viz.,  27 
bushels  per  acre. 

Tho  total  number  of  each  description  of  live  stock  in 
tho  soveral  divisions  of  tho  United  Kingdom  in  1866 
was,  according  to  the  statistical  notes  on  the  industries 
and  commerce  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  published  by  tho 
British  Commission  at  tho  Paris  Exhibition- 
Cows    3,381,568 

Other  cattle    5,184,900 

Shoep   26,374,685 

Pigs   3,993,506 

  1,606,095 

Total   40,540,754 


From  the  latest  returns  tho  quantity  of  live  stock  in 
Italy  in  1865  amounted  to— 

Cows  and  other  cattle    . .    . .  3,708,635 

Horses,  mules,  asses   1,391,626 

Shoep  and  goats    11,040,339 

Pigs   3,886,731 

Total   20,027,331 

Tho  total  extent  of  bind  under  cultivation  in  the 

United  Kingdom  amounted,  in  1866,  to  44,369,000  acres. 

Italy  has  46,972,226  acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 

not  including  about  9,880,000  acres  of  wood. 
Tho  following  will  show  the  proportion  of  cattle  per 

acre  in  the  United  Kingdon  and  in  Italy :  — 


Cows  and  other  cattle 
Hones,  mules, 
Sheep  and  goats 
Pigs       ..  .. 


In  Italy. 
•078 
•029 
•232 
092 


l-uhnl 

..  193 
. .  036 
. .  594 
090 


*  Although  the  proportion  of  cattle  per  acre  in  England  is 
I  superior  to  that  of  Italy,  the  English  imported,  in  1866, 
1  the  following  amount*  of  materials  for  manures  :— 

Bones    65,650  tons 

Guano  . .  . .  237,400  „ 
Other  materials  . .    . .         802  „ 

amounting  altogether  to  the  value  of  about  £3,087,000 
sterling. 

In  Italy,  in  1864,  tho  imports  of  materials  used  us 
manure  amounted  to  31}  tons,  of  the  value  of  £6,254, 
and  the  exports  amounted  to  16  tons,  of  the  value  of 
£3,209 ;  deducting  the  amount  of  exports  from  the 
value  of  the  imports,  there  remnin9  £3,045  spent  in 
foreign  manures.  Thus,  where  the  English  spend  £1,000 
tho  Italians  spend  £1. 


TECHNICAL  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
IN  FRANCE. 
M.  Duruy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  is  inde- 
fatigable in  bis  endeavours  to  extend  and  improve  the 
system  of  instruction  in  France.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  France,  that  tho 
teaching  of  modern  languages  has  hitherto  been  of  the 
most  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  kind,  and  no  normal 
school  has  hitherto  existed  for  tho  formation  of  sound 
teachers  in  this  branch  of  education.  Tho  minister  has 
just  created,  at  the  new  technical  normal  school  of  Cluny, 
a  special  section  for  modern  languages.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  new  section  will  be  of  the  same  duration  as 
that  of  tho  section  of  sciences,  namely,  two  yean ;  bat 
after  the  expiration  of  that  period  of  study,  and  practice 
in  the  college  annoxed  to  tho  normal  school,  tho  pupil 
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teachers  are  to  be  sent  for  a  year  to  the  country  whose 
language  they  profess  to  teach,  and  will  be  required  to 
write  every  week  to  their  professor  in  that  language. 
The  pupils  are  to  be  placed  in  public  schools,  so  that 
they  may  not  only  complete  their  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  country,  but  also  study  its  method  of 
teaching,  and  pursue  their  general  studies. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  paid  a  visit  the  other  day 
to  the  laboratories  of  the  Ecolo  Normale  Superieure  and 
of  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  former  establishment,  M.  St. 
Claire-Deville  is  engaged,  at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty, 
in  making  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  calorific  value 
of  mineral  oils,  and  exhibited  the  principal  result*  which 
he  has  already  obtained. 

It  appears  that  the  Emperor  has  in  view  the  use  of 
these  oils  for  the  heating  of  the  boilers  of  the  vessels  of 
tho  Imperial  Navy  ;  and  one  object  of  the  experiments 
in  question  is  the  prevention  of  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  explosive  nature  of  petroleum. 

Their  Majesties  then  visited  another  laboratory  in  the 
same  school,  in  which  the  pupils  were  engaged  m  their 
studies,  and  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
by  their  professor. 

Tho  next  visit  was  to  the  laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Jamin.  This  establishment  is 
quite  a  new  one ;  its  object  being,  to  quote  the  words 
of  a  French  writer  on  the  subject, — "To  emancipate 
the  experimental  sciences  from  the  difficulties  which 
surround  their  early  study.  The  scientific  eminence  of 
France  depends  upon  such  measures."  It  is  said  that 
fresh  impulse  is  about  to  be  given  to  these  and  other 
valuable  meaans  of  diffusing  scientific  instruction.  M. 
Ruhmkorff  was  introduced  to  their  Majesties,  and  ex- 
hibited tho  wonderful  effect*  of  his  induction  coils. 

This  Imperial  visit,  and  other  circumstances  of  daily 
occurrence,  show  the  deep  interest  that  is  felt  for  scientific 
and  artistic  instruction,  in  order  that  France  may  main- 
tain  her  high  place  in  many  of  tho  arts,  and  improve  her 


the  arches  against  which  the  barrel  vault  butts.  The 
spaces  in  the  domes  over  the  landings  are  at  present  in- 
complete. The  propriety  of  using  glased  pottery  for  tho 
sides  of  a  public  staircase  is  apparent  The  facility  of 
cleaning  the  surface  of  the  decoration,  and  the  durability 
of  the  pottery,  are  both  facts  recommending  the  judg- 
ment displayed  by  the  management  of  the  museum  in  its 
selection  of  a  good,  decorative,  and  lasting  material. 
Messrs.  M  in  ton  have,  perhaps,  hardly  reproduced  tho 
effect  of  the  old  Delia  Robhia  ware,  inasmuch  as  their 
glazing  rather  softens  the  lines  of  the  details  instead  of 
leaving  them  sharp  as  the  artist  intended.  The  old 
Delia  Robbia  glazing  was  so  exceedingly  thin  that  it  did 
not  obliterate  the  sharpness  and  crispnees  of  the  model- 
ling. Again,  the  glitter  of  Messrs.  Minton's  enamel  is 
distracting,  and  it  dees  not  soemso  opaque  as  the  ancient 
enamel.  These  observations  on  modern  enamels,  as  com- 
pared with  ancient  ones,  are  applicable  to  the  copies  of 
the  Henri  Deux  ware  exhibited  in  tho  south  court  of 
the  museum,  which  are  placed  near  the  originals,  the 
difference  in  quality  of  th"  glazed  surface*  being  very  pal- 
pable. Sonse  stained-glass  windows,  which  were  exhi- 
bited by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  Paris,  are  in 
course  of  being  fixed,  two  on  the  north-east  staircase, 


im  3rts. 


South  Khnsiwoton  Museum. — Visitors  to  tho  Paris 
Exhibition  may  have  remarked,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
passages  in  the  British  section,  a  large  yellow  majolica 
column,  with  white  relief  ornament  upon  the  surface 


The  ceiling  of  the  new  refreshment  rooms,  recently 
opened  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  supported 
by  four  of  these  columns,  which  are  worthy  of  careful 
inspection.  They  have  been  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Minton,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Gamble  and  Town  roe, 
founded  on  suggestions  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes. 
The  introduction  of  porcelain  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
ornamental  portions  of  columns  is  not  an  entire  novelty ; 
but  a  complete  porcelain  column  is  believed  to  be  with- 
out a  precedent.  It  is  intended  that  the  walls  of  the 
refreshment  room  shall  be  covered  with  majolica  tiles, 
with  a  low  relief  ornament  on  them.  A  small  staircase 
at  tho  west  end  of  the  refreshment  corridor  has  lately 
been  opened ;  tho  designs  aro  by  Mr.  F.  Moody,  and  the 
works  are  still  in  progress.  The  portions  of  the  decora- 
tion already  completed  and  fixed,  promise  to  render  this 
staircase  an  attractive  feature  of  the  museum.  The  stair- 
case is  what  is  called  a  barrel-vaulted  one ;  its  sides  are 
panelled  and  decorated  with  enamelled  earthenware  by 
Messrs.  Minton,  in  imitation  of  the  Delia  Robbia  ware. 
Tho  dodo,  or  skirting,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  design.  At 
intervals  of  three  steps,  caryatids  support  a  cornice,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  a  handrail  will  project ;  the 
spaces  between  the  caryatids  ore  filled  with  panels  in 
bold  relief  on  a  celadon  ground.  Between  the  dado  and 
the  cornice  above  are  panels  also  in  glazed  pottery,  with 
baa  reliefs  of  figures  holding  shields ;  the  design  of  these 
baa  reliefs  is  peculiar,  and  of  a  varied  character.  At  the 
top  and  bottom  of  each  flight  are 


§lsTTttfarttns. 


Exhibition  of  Reaping  axo  Mownto  Machines  cr 
Bbbuk. — An  exhibition  of  the  above-mentioned  ma- 
chines is  to  take  place  in  Berlin,  commencing  on  the 
13th  and  ending  on  the  19th  of  July.  This  exhibition 
has  been  organised  by  tho  Societc  d'Agriculturo  do 
Marc-Brandebourg  and  Niederlausitz,  and  is  to  include 
tho  three  following  classes  of  implements: — 1.  Heaping 
machines,  with  arrangement  for  laying  the  cut  corn  in 
rows. — First  prize,  a  gold  medal  and  £30 ;  second  prize,  a 
silver  medal  and  £23.  2.  Heaping  machines  without 
such  arrangement  as  that  above  mentioned. — First  prize, 
a  silver  medal  and  £15 ;  second  prise,  a  sum  equal  to 
£7  10s.  3.  Mowing  machines.— Prize,  a  silver  medal 
and  £7  10s.  The  machines  are  to  be  tested  in  tho  first 
place  by  means  of  the  dynamometer,  and  afterwards  each 
separately  in  tho  field.  The  exhibitors  may  if  they  please 
employ  their  own  teams,  and  try  their  machines  on  crops 
which  will  bo  placed  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose  by 
the  socioty.  Applications  aro  to  bo  made,  before  the  first 
day  of  June,  to  M.  Le  ConseiUer  V.  Schmidt,  No.  27, 


Trkattbs  op  Commerce. — The  late  changes  which  have 
token  placo  in  Europe  seem  likely  to  produce  considerable 
changes  in  thuir  commercial  relations.  The  cabinets  of 
Paris  and  Berlin  arc  said  to  have  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing respecting  the  annulling  of  the  existing  treaty 
between  France  and  Mecklenburg,  Rnd  the  concessions 
to  be  made  by  Prussia  in  consequence,  not  only  to  France, 
but  to  all  those  states  with  which  treaties  have  been 
made.  One  consequence  of  tho  arrangement  resulting 
from  this  understanding  will  bo  the  admission  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  into  the  Zollverein,  and  another,  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  between  the  latter  and  Austria.  Oth  er 
important  negotiations  arc  also  on  foot  between  tho 
German  States  and  Austria ;  thus,  it  is  said  that  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  have  been  invited  by  Prussia  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  for  tho  new  commercial  treaty  to  be 
made  between  the  last-named  country  and  Austria. 
Lastly,  it  is  asserted  that  Prussia  and  Austria  are  engaged 
in  attempts  to  induce  Russia  to  review  her  commercial 
tariff;  the  customs  duties  on  the  Russian  frontier  weigh 
heavily  on  Austria.  Heretofore  the  government  of  Saint 
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Fetorsburgh  has  declined  to  make  any  new  treaties  with 
either  of  her  neighbours,  bat  it  is  said  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion at  the  present  time  to  make  concessions  with  respect 
to  some  important  articles  of  commerce.  This  expecta- 
tion seems  supported  by  the  facts  which  have  lately  been 
published  respecting  the  growth  of  Russian  commerce, 
and  the  improved  tone  of  the  governmental  journals  of 
Russia  with  respoct  to  all  commercial  questions.  The 
new  arrangement  of  political  boundaries  in  central 
Europo  renders  some  changes  inevitable,  and  there  seems 
fair  reason  to  suppose  that  such  changes  will  bo  in  favour 
of  an  increased  amount  of  commercial  freedom. 

Copfeb  Trade  of  tub  Umtto  States. — It  appears 
from  the  Produce  Market*  Review  that  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  steady  revival  of  this  branch  of  commerce 
in  the  United  States.  The  paralysing  effect  of  the  war 
has  almost  passed  away ;  and  both  imports  and  con- 
sumption for  the  past  year,  though  not  yet  on  a  level 
with  1858,  bid  fair,  if  they  progress  at  anything  like 
their  present  rate,  to  exceed  them  in  a  very  short  time 
should  the  existing  depression  in  tho  trado  bo  removed. 

Thb  Wines  op  Spain  and  Pobtcoai*— It  appears,  by 
tho  circular  of  Messrs.  Matthew  Clark  and  Sons,  that  the 
shipments  of  wines  from  Cadiz  to  all  parts,  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  63,415  butts,  being  an  increase  of 
2,150  butts  over  the  previous  year,  while  those  from 
Oporto  reached  only  34,680  pipes,  being  6,820  pipes  less 
than  in  1866.  Tho  shipments  of  wino  to  this  country 
from  Tarragona,  during  1867,  amounted  to  9,000  pipes, 
against  0,800  pipes  in  1866,  and  5,900  pipes  in  1865. 
The  moderate  prices  ruling  for  the  rod  wines  of  the 
North  of  Spain  cause  a  steady  increase  in  the  " 
sumption. 

Cflluitif-s. 
 •  


Railways  ns  Victoria. — Tho  revenue  of  tho  govern- 
ment lines  still  continues  to  show  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  previous  year.  Tho  total  revenue  up  to 
14th  November,  1867,  was  £456,008  18s.  5d.,  whilst  for 
the  corresponding  part  of  1866,  it  was  £500,737  lis.  8d. 
Tho  following  is  tho  return  of  tho  monthly  revenue  of 
the  Victorian  railways:— 


Railways. 

Goods. 

Total. 

WillUm»townLlne   

B.illnrat  Lino  .*  ......... . 

£     ».  d. 
7,800  12  10 
1,8*7  12  8 
7,668   6  8 

£     i.  d. 
17,873  6  » 
1,348   8  2 
R,41«   «  8 

t    s.  d. 
2S,<73  19  7 
2,833   0  10 
18,0*8  12  3 

16,056  13  0 

27,637   0  7 

U,W  13  7 

C.  Tkurston  Thompson,  the  well-known  photographer, 
died  at  Paris  on  tho  20th  of  January,  after  a  painful  ill- 
neBs  and  considerable  suffering.  Since  his  return  from 
Spain,  in  the  early  part  of  1867,  his  health  has  been 
anything  but  good,  and  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  where 
he  was  assisting  in  the  arrangement  of  the  photographic 
section  of  the  British  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  ho  was 
the  victim  of  two  vory  severe  attacks  of  jaundice.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  eminent  engraver,  Mr.  John  Thomp- 
son, and  was  born  in  1816.  After  receiving  his  education 
at  Dr.  Mitchell's,  in  Kensington,  he  studied  the  art  of 
wood  engraving  under  tho  able  tuition  of  his  father,  and 
soon  becamo  an  expert  in  that  art.  He  dro  w  and  engraved 
a  considerable  number  of  tho  illustrations  of  "  YarrelTs 
British  Birds."  Associated  with  Mr.  Bingham,  he  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  production  of  tho  photo- 
graphs which  were  taken  of  the  Exhibition  of  1861.  In 


the  following  year  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  remained 
some  time  in  Mr.  Bingham's  studio.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  received  a  commission  from  tho  Department 
of  Practical  Art  to  photograph  the  collection  of  furniture 
then  being  exhibited  at  Gore-house,  where  the  depart- 
ment was  located  temporarily.  In  1855,  as  in  1851,  and 
subsequently  in  1862  and  1867,  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Photographic  Class  of  the  British  Sec- 
tion of  the  Exhibition.  Whilst  in  Paris  he  executed 
photographs  of  objects  selected  from  French  provincial 
museums.  In  his  own  special  department  of  photography, 
the  reproduction  of  pictures  and  works  of  art,  he  had  no 
equal  in  this  country  and  was  unsurpassed  by  any  abroad. 
His  refined  taste  and  knowlcdgo  of  art,  derived  from  his 
early  training,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  his 
work ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  distinguished  abilities 
ho  was  permanently  appointed  official  photographer  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  1856,  after  his  return 
from  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  It  would  bo  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  his  works,  but  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  state  that  amongst  his  foromost  arc  the  pho- 
tographs of  tho  Raffaelle  cartoons,  Turner's  "  Liber 
Studiorum,"  Her  Majesty's  collection  of  arms  at  Windsor, 
the  wedding  presents  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
many  objects  from  tho  Kensington  Museum,  and  lastly, 
and  perhaps  most  important,  an  exceedingly  interesting 
series  of  photographs  of  the  collections  bel  onging  to  tho 
King  of  Portugal  in  the  royal  palace  of  Nocessidudos,  at 
Lisbon,  and  a  series  of  photographs  of  ancient  eccle- 
siastical and  domestic  architecture  m  Spain.  His  loss  to 
tho  Photographic  Society,  in  which  he  was  for  many 
years  an  active  member  of  the  council,  as  well  as  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  is  indeed  a  severe  one. 


Royal  Academy  of  Music — A  paragraph  in  the 
Time*  says  that  this  institution  having  struggled  for 
nearly  half  a  century  to  support  itself  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  by  subscriptions,  balls,  concerts,  &c,  has  been 
obliged  to  decide  on  closing  its  action.  The  surrender 
of  its  charter  has  been  offered  to  tho  Government.  It  is 
stated  that  the  directors  will  cease  to  act  in  March  next. 

Researches  in  Siheria. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Society  of  Geography  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Poliaskoff  had  traversed  the  country  of  th« 
Baixal,  during  tho  months  of  June  and  August,  in  order 
to  make  barometrical  and  therm ometrical  observations, 
and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ton n ska  he  had  found 
ancient  weapons,  principally  arrows,  the  points  of  which 
were  of  cornelian  and  jade ;  this  interesting  fact  has 
given  rise  to  a  search  being  made  for  deposits  of  jade  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Onote,  a  tributary  of  the  Angara.  Mr. 
Pontzillo  has  collected  and  earned  home  specimens  of 
more  than  a  thousand  kinds  of  insects,  and  Mr. 
Przewalsky  a  collection  of  plants  and  birds  from  this  in- 
hospitable and  little  known  region.  A  series  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  is  about  to  bo  carried  out  in  the  samo 
country  on  the  same  bases  as  that  adopted  for  European 
Russia. 

Thb  Cab  Question. — It  appears  by  the  Globe  that  a 
deputation  of  hackney  carriage  proprietors  waited  on 
Monday  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  ask  that 
thb  dunes  paid  on  cabs  might  be  reduced,  and  the  licence 
be  made  annual  and  payable  in  August,  at  which  time 
the  trado  is  comparatively  idle  and  very  little  loss 
would  accrue  to  the  proprietor  in  getting  his  cab 
passed.  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  M.P.,  in  introducing 
tho  deputation,  said  he  considered  thoir  complaint  was 
one  that  called  for  attention.  The  public  complained  of 
the  hackney  carriages,  and  he  was  bound  to  admit  thai 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  public  conveyances  on  the 
Continent ;  but  he  believed  this  was  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  very  heavy  duty,  £19  5s.,  payablo  by  tho 
proprietors  for  each  cab,  as  payment  of  such  a  sum  pro- 
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eluded  a  person  investing  capital  that  was  subject  to  so 
largo  a  duty.  When  the  Act  passed  in  1853,  regulating 
the  present  fares,  corn,  hay,  and  all  kinds  of  fodder  wore 
not  much  more  than  one-half  the  present  price ;  and, 
beyond  this,  the  rent  of  stabling  had  much  increased 
since  that  time,  and  the  profits  of  the  proprietors  were 
lessened  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  of  the  various 
railways,  the  cabs  not  being  required  as  they  used  to  be. 
The  Metropolitan  Railway  now  carried  passengers  nt  so 
small  a  price  from  the  west-end  to  the  city,  ana  so  expe- 
ditiously, that  cabs  had  lost  one  of  their  principal  sources 
of  profit.  Sinco  the  passing  of  that  Act  tne  duty  had  been 
materially  reduced  upon  stage  carriages,  but  no  alteration 
had  been  made  as  to  the  hackney  carriage  duty.  Upon 
all  these  grounds  he  therefore  asked  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  bo  pleased  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  careful  consideration.  Mr.  Gowcr  (of  the  Bar- 
bican) and  others  having  addressed  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, — "  I 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  receiving  this  deputation,  and 
hearing  tho  remarks  mado  by  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  Gowcr,  and  tho  manner  in  which  tho  last 
speaker  has  treated  the  subject.  I  may  say  personally  I 
have  a  very  great  objection  to  taxing  locomotion  in  nny 
way,  and  am  quite  aware  that  the  hackney  carriage  trade 
in  London  has  many  disadvantages  that  do  not  arise  in 
foreign  cities.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  whole 
matter  shall  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  myself ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  seeing  that  there  iB  a  decreasing  revenue  and 
increasing  expenditure,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
tho  result  of  those  deliberations  may  be,  but  I  feel  certain 
that,  should  there  be  a  reduction  in  the  duty,  it  will  bo 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  tho  proprietors  and  tho  public." 


Comsponnenrt. 
— — <•  

Natal. — Sir, — I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  attend 
Dr.  Mann's  valuable  paper  on  the  colony  of  Natal. 
Among  other  points,  I  wished  to  mention  tho  successful 

fropagation,  by  my  relative,  Mr.  John  Vanderplank,  of 
"ietermaritzburg,  of  Turkish  silkworm  eggs,  and  of 
Turkish  tobacco  seed  by  Mr.  John  Robinson,  M.L.C., 
who  has  done  so  much  for  Natal  as  a  journalist,  and  a 
promoter  of  public  improvement.  I  furnished  them,  at 
their  request,  with  these  productions  of  Turkey ;  and  I 
think  it  much  to  be  desired  that  othor  suitable  productions 
of  Asia  Minor  should  be  tried  in  tho  congenial  climate  of 
Natal.— I  am,  &c,  Hydb  Clarkb. 
33,  St.  Georgc'M|UMt>,  8.W.,  31»t  Jinnary» 

The  Artisan-*'  Reports.— Sir, — My  attention  has 
been  directed  to  Mr.  Hawes's  summary  of  the  reports 
of  the  artisans  sent  by  your  Society  to  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, published  in  tho  Journal  of  th«  Society  of  Artt  of 
January  24th.  With  regard  to  his  epitome  of  my  own 
report,  I  find  that  Mr.  Hawea  gives  it  "  much  foreign 
work  superior  to  English,  &c."  I  beg  respectfully  to 
submit  that  it  was  by  no  means  my  intention  to  convey 
any  such  impression,  nor  do  I  think  that  my  report  will 
be  found  upon  examination  to  favour  any  such  con- 
clusions. It  is  true  (and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were 
otherwise),  that  I  found  some  goods  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers that  1  thought  worthy  of  commendation,  but 
these  generally  were  articles  unimportant  in  themselves, 
or  of  a  class  not  usually  manufactured  in  this  country ; 
and  I  indicated  them  more  as  a  warning  for  the  future, 
than  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  excellence.  My 
general  impressions  I  thought  I  had  broadly  and  clearly 
stated  when  I  wrote,  "  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that 
in  tho  higher  branches  of  what  may  be  called  the  regular 
Japan  trade,  the  English  are  far  in  advanco  of  the  foreign 
exhibitors.  In  the  papier-mache  branch  especially, 
whether  for  form,  surface,  or  ornamentation,  the  English 
work  is  generally  superior."  I  am  afraid  that  wo  are 
getting  too  much  into  the  habit  of  advertising  tho 


superiority  of  continental  productions,  and,  under  tho 
appearance  of  candour,  decrying  our  own.  Such  a 
course  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  most  injurious  tendency, 
and  will,  by  fostering  a  taste  for  foreign  manufactures, 
prove  very  detrimental  to  our  own.— I  am,  &c.— Thomas 
Akcmrr, 

169,  Moteley-road,  Birmingham,  Feb.  3rd,  IMS. 

Our  Markets. — Sir, — It  may  appear  somewhat 
extraordinary  at  first  sight,  that  handsome  and  con- 
venient markets  may  be  built  in  appropriate  situations, 
replete  with  every  appliance  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and 
yet  not  bo  frequented  by  those  for  whoso  convenience 
they  may  have  been  expressly  intended.  May  not  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty  be  found  in  the  two  words 
"  market  tolls,"  which  are  apparently  intended  to  recoup 
tho  undertakers  for  tho  cost  of  the  market  buildings ;  but, 
although  the  original  outlay  may  have  been  repaid  over 
and  over  again,  tolls  still  continue  to  bo  levied,  and  are 
generally  farmed  out  to  tho  highest  bidder,  who  has  some- 
times but  little  scruple  in  enforcing  his  rights  by  any  means. 
Tolls  are  also  demanded  for  open  standings  in  the  street 
where  no  expense  has  been  bestowed.  The  more  cogent 
reason  for  such  an  impost  may  perhaps  bo  found  in  tho 
fact,  that  all  municipalities  are  governed  by  the  principal 
well-to-do  tradesmen  of  tho  rospoctivo  localities,  who 
cannot  bo  supposed  to  look  with  favour  upon  those  pen- 
sons  who  occasionally  visit  their  town  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  at  a  rate  somewhat  lower  than  the  regular 
shop  prices.  It  is  therefore  their  interest  to  maintain 
the  system  of  market  tolls  inviolable^  in  order  to  koep  up 
prices ;  and  they  claim  the  power  of  putting  on  such 
tolls  as  a  right,  because  they  pay  rates  and  taxes,  which 
tho  market  people  do  not,  entirely  ignoring  tho  fact  that 
the  market  people  pay  rates  ana  taxes  at  homo.  This 
specious  argument  has  no  foundation,  because  it  can  bo 
shown  that  town  tradesmen's  rates  and  taxes  are  not 
paid  by  themselves,  but  by  tho  consumer.  For  if  tho 
town  tradesmen  were  to  bo  relieved  by  any  means  from 
that  burden,  competition  in  trade  woula  soon  bring 
down  prices  to  their  proper  level,  and  tradesmen  would 
bo  no  better  off  than  thoy  were  before.  The  consumer, 
therefore,  not  only  pays  his  own  tuxes,  but  also  those  of 
tho  tradesman  with  whom  ho  deals.  The  only  allevia- 
tion for  this  grievance  to  tho  consumer  would  bo,  tho 
power  of  purchasing  from  market  people.  Here  the 
town  tradesman  steps  in,  and  says  that  the  consumer 
shall  not  purchase  at  a  lower  rate,  and  contrives  a  system 
of  tolls  that  will  effectually  prevent  that  result.  In 
effect,  they  cause  the  market  people  to  pay  rates  and 
taxes,  or  their  equivalent,  at  homo  and  at  market  also. 
So  the  poor  consumer — tho  affluent  care  nothing  for 
prices — is  compelled  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  or  their 
equivalent,  for  both  the  tradesmen  and  the  market  people, 
besides  his  own.  I  do  not  allude  to  tho  fashion  of  late, 
for  town  tradesmen  to  absorb  nearly  all  the  markot- 
standings,  because,  with  tho  disappearance  of  the  tolls 
that  fashion  will  also  disappear.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
bo  deemed  expedient  to  establish  a  new  market  in  some 
well-adapted  locality,  it  will  bo  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  success,  to  raise  the  funds  by  subscription,  and 
make  the  stalls  and  standings  free  to  all  who  can  show  a 
title  to  some  degree  of  respectability  according  to  their 
rank  and  station  in  life ;  all  expenses  of  supervision 
being,  of  coarse,  borno  by  the  town  rates.  Markets 
cannot,  however,  be  made  thoroughly  respectable,  until 
wo  shall  bo  able  to  eliminate,  or  at  any  rate  diminish,  tho 
crowds  of  disrcputablo  persona  who  attend  to  carry  on 
nefarious  trades,  and  who  do  not  pay  market  tolls.  Tho 
legislature  has  given  us  free-trade  in  corn,  but  owing  to 
corn  exchanges  free-trade  is  not  yet ;  no  man  can  tran- 
sact business  in  a  corn  exchange  unless  he  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  high-priced  stall,  and  in  many  exchanges  an 
additional  charge  is  mado  at  tho  door.  Certainly,  froo- 
trado  is  not  yet ;  and  innumerable  instances  may  bo 
shown  that  fierce  protection  is  still  tho  rule,  not  tho 
exception— I  am,  &c,  Henry  W.  Rbveley. 

BakcrstKct,  R«*lUi*. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Mo*  Society  of  Arts,  8.  Cantor 


Dr. 


'On 


:Iety 
Food. 

B,  Geographical.  H-  Captain  Shcrard  Osborn,  "On  tie 
Exploration  of  the  North  Polar  Region." 

Medical,  8. 
...Medical  and  Chirurgical,  8|. 

Civil  Engineers  8.  1.  Renewed  discussion  upon  "The 
Fresh-water  Flood*  of  Rivera."  2.  *•  Floods  In  the  Ner- 
bmld*  Valley."  And  (time  permitting)  3.  Mr.  W.  J. 
McAlpine,  "  On  the  Supporting  Power  ot  Pile*;  and  on 
the  Pneumatic  Process  of  driving  Iron  Columns. 

Photographic,  8.   Annual  Meeting. 

Ethnological,  8.  1.  Prof.  Busk  and  Mr.  John  Evans,  "On 
Human  Remains  and  Works  of  Art  found  In  the  Turn  nil 
and  Caves  of  Portugal."  2  Rev.  —  Houghton,  "  On  the 
Hairy  Men  of  Easteru  Asia."  3.  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  "  On 
the  Varinl  of  Tacitus.'* 


Inst.,  S. 


Tins 


Sat  .... 


of  Art*,  8. 

petition,  1869%" 
1,8, 

8. 

Literary  Fund,  3. 

Arohstological 
.Royal,  8j. 
Antiquaries,  *|. 
Zoological,  Hf. 
B.  Society  Club,  6. 
Boyal  Inst.,  3.   Professor  Tyndall.  "  On  the  Discoveries  of 

Faraday." 
.Astronomical,  3    Annual  Meeting. 
Royal  Inst.,  8.    Professor  Roscoe,  "On  Vanadium  " 

■  InsU, .2.   Prof«  1  , 


Patents. 


from  CommiuioMrt  of  I'atrnW  Journal,  January  31. 

G basts  or 

Rags  for  the  conveyance  of  I 
Baskets— 161 — J.  O.  Rollins. 
Beer  ami  wine  finlngs-212-W.  J.  Coleman. 
Boilers— 204— J.  F.  Spencer. 
Bonnets— 147-H.  B.  and  A.  Mullord. 
Brick  kilns,  Ac.  — 155 — F.  Fostill. 

-119-C.  A.  ' 


*— 163— O.  E. 
j  Ac— 160-W.  Uetts. 
Churns— 310—  L.  N.  Le  Gra*. 

Combs  or  reeds,  expnndin;  and  contracting— 191—  M. 
Cotton,  Ac,  pressing— 3836— C.  O.  Wilson. 
C radios,  aerial— 137— A.  B.  Boyer. 
Engines,  carding— 173— T.  B.  Kay  and  F.  Hamilton. 
Engines,  moti vc-po wo r— 1  «9—  D.  Tlraruius. 
Fabrics,  plied — 143 — R.  Sehneliler. 
Fabrics,  textllo-137— J.  Parker. 
Fabrics,  treating  woven— 1X1 -C.  D.  Abel. 
Fences,  wodglntf  and  fastening— 110— W.  D.  Young. 
Furnace  linings,  Ac.,  composition  for— 131— O.  Nlmtno. 
Furnaces  — 139—  J.  Head. 
Furnaces,  An. — 34 — C.  Long. 

Furnaces  Ac.,  obtaining  and  applying  hydrogen  gas  to— 3580— J. 


Looms— 12*— T.  Sagar  and  T. 
Lootus-134— J.  Hudson  and  C.  Callow. 
l.ooms-143-J.  J.  Ashworth. 
Looms— 181— H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Meat  biscuits,  Ac— 189 — J.  Can-  and  C.  Ln 
Metals,  Ac,  cutting  and  dressing— 169 — J.  M. 
Music,  printing  of— 133— J.  Lang. 
Nails  and  tacks— 168— R.  Hesthfleld. 
Ordnance,  breeoh -loading— 7— A.  M.  Clark. 
Paper  lags,  Ac.,  printlng-39— W.  W.  Morley. 
Paper  pulp-167-D.  A.  F/fe. 
Pencil  cases— 183 — B.  J.  rfeywood. 
Planing  machines,  Ac.-129-W.  E.  Gedge. 
Railway  carriages,  Ac— 120—  T.  Wood. 
Railway  switches,  Ac— 164— C.  D.  Abel. 
Railway  train*,  signalling  In— 196 — J.  Woodley. 
Sewing  machines  -202— A.  V.  Newton. 
Sheep,  folding — 89— R.  Winder. 
Ships,  propelllng-160-H.  C.  L._ 
Ships,  propelllng-172-J.  Mlllward. 
Ships,  Ac— 200 — J.  EL  Johnson. 

Sleeve  links  Ac— 190— O.  OopslU.  .  , 

Spinning  machiaos— 144 — J.  Toison  and  J.  UooOiroyd. 
Steam,  employing  waste— 101 — 8.  and  E.  Burrows. 
Stoves  and  flre-places— 152— T.  Nash. 
Studs— 128— F.  and  L  Alekan. 

Sword  blades,  Ac,  shaping,  Ac— 159— W.  E.  Newton. 

Tablets,  Ac,  preparing— 87— A.G.  Archibald.   

Tallow  cups,  lubricatlng-73-W.  H.  Bailey  and  J.  W.  Lowtner. 
Telegraph  wires,  laying,  Ac.— 130— L.  M. 
Thrashing  machines— 214— II .  Brir 
Truncbeons-396— C.  W.  Brown. 
Valves— 220—  A.  B.  Brown. 
Valves,  self-acting— 1B2-A.  Bochkolta. 
Washing  machines— 163 — J.  Young. 
Water-closets — 142— J.  Egglotoo. 

Water-heating  apparatus— 208 — C.  R.  Hk,-»-  ■§•«««■ 
Water  pipe*,  protecting  from  Injury  by  frost— 175— B.  T.  Moore. 
Windows -1I8-J.  Wood. 
Wood-veneer,  treating— 169— W.  R.  Lake. 
Wool,  machinery  tor  preparing—  189-J.  " 


i  and  bootaklns-140— W.  Wllklns  and  W.  O.  Pollard. 
Gas-heating  and  cooking  apparatus— 149— C.  E.  Brootnan. 
Olass  bottles,  Ac.  filling  with  soups  Ac  — 171— J.  Winter,  jnn. 
Grass  and  corn  cutting  machines— 133— D.  Hodson  and  J.  Dodd. 
Harness,  Ac,  links  for— 187— O.  S.  Fisher. 
Hay,  straw,  Ac,  cutting— 170— O.  8.  Fisher. 
Heavenly  bodies,  apparatus  for  indicating  the  relative  positions  and 

movements  of  certain  of  the—  214— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Instruments  used  in  drilling,  Ac,  hard  material— 162-J.  Hosklng, 
Jon. 

Iron  and  steel— 149— J.  A.  Jones. 
Iron  ores,  treating— 161- H.  Altken. 
Kilns  for  baking  porcelain,  Ac— 186— W.  E. 
Kitchen  range*.  Ac— 188-F.  J.  Baynes. 
Lath  cuttcrs-198-N.  H.  Rolfe. 
Light,  obtaining  artitklal— 138 — J.  Kldd. 


Worsted,  *c.  splnulng-178—  II.  Kershaw. 
Yarns  washing  printed  and  particoloured— 

Yarn,  Ac.  clearing  and  smoothing— 141— T. 


165— J.  Crossley. 


ra'rnTAe..  elelri'ng  and  smoothlng-li     -T.  Travis,  W.  EL  PrinCO, 

and  J.  Tomlinson. 


PATKSTS  StlLBD. 


2236. 
2241. 
2242. 
2344. 
2-245. 


2219. 
2254. 
225."i. 
2261. 

32-5. 


J.  II.  Johnson. 
T.  Allan. 
J.  G.  Tongue. 
J.  and  T.  Elce. 
C.  D.  Ahel. 
J.  Russell. 
A.  BudenN-rg. 
W  \V.  llu.'lr-i. 
W.  Wilson. 
J.  lies  ton. 
W.  Prancloy. 
A.  M.  Clark. 


2291.  T.  J.  Baker. 
2303.  A.  M.  Clark. 

-  -     II   M    '1  ll"r-  .  _ 

2399.  J.  W.  Dixon,  Jan.,  and  W. 


250*.  G 

2542.  R.  W.  Ewer. 

.1.  Maraden. 
2"<42.  R.  Smith,  Jun. 
2800.  W.  H.  May  and  P. 
3871.  J.  B.  P.  A. 
3277.  W. 


2--' .vi. 

2260. 
2262. 
3267. 
2270. 
2271. 
2276. 
227  S. 

22-0. 
22}  1. 
22-6. 

22 »:. 

2299. 
ZW2. 


W.  J.  Puirhsley. 
A.  C.  Bamlett. 
J.  O.  Tongue. 
T.  Whit  taker  A  M.Rourko 
T.  Luthringer. 

E.  J.  W.  ParnacotL 
C.  McDermott. 

F.  C.   Marshall  and  H 
Stewart. 

M.  Hamer. 

T.  8.  Cretsey  snd  J.  Webb 
C.  Benson  and  J. 
C.  Hohgrefo. 
H.  B.  Barlow. 

G.  Hodgson. 


2304. 

2.107. 
2329. 
2330. 
23.19. 
2340. 
2360. 
2 1. Vi. 
2579. 
2972. 
3031. 
3093. 
3319. 
3410. 


O.Wa 
F.  H.  Holi 
J.  Badger. 
C.  Uolliday. 
W.  BtftU. 
W.  Bett*. 
J.  W.  Dudley. 
H.  J.  Slrallck. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
W.  Gray. 
W.  E.  De  Boun 
J.  Ott. 
W.  Boulton. 
J.i 


os  which  teik  Stamp  Dm  orlMnu 


PUD. 


310.  T.  Steel. 

244.  J.  H.  Johnson. 

249.  V.  Burq. 

ML  W.  Tcall  and  A.  Naylor. 
294.  J.  Ball. 
2'8.  J.  Hnghes. 
292.  C.  Lungley. 


310.  J.  A.  Phtlllps. 

322.  J.  Booth. 

332.  0.  Beard. 

281.  J.  M.  Naught  and 

McNaught,  Jan. 
319.  B.  M.  Alloway. 


PATSST3  OS  wmCH  TH8  STAJsT  DtJTT  OF  £100  HU  BE  IS  PAID. 

249.  H.  Phillips  and  J. 
276.  H.  Bessemer. 
430.  J.  J.  Miller,  Jon. 


W.  Wlnstanley,  J.  Kelly, 
W.  Payne,  A  J.  Formby. 
363.  J.  Chatterton. 
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lourircl  of  tip  Society  of  %xt$. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1868. 

— — 

^imovncements  bj  i\t  Cronril. 

Artisan*'  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  tho  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
blishers,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Oovent-garden.  One  volume ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  6d.  in  boards,  or  3s.  Gd.  in  cloth. 
The  volume  contains  reports,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  principal  industries 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  th«  condition  and  habit*  of  the  French 
working  classes. 

Ordinary  Meetinos. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock : — 

February  19.— "On  tho  Supply  of  Animal  Food  to 
Britain,  and  the  Means  Proposed  for  Increasing  it."  By 
Wentwouth  Lascbllbs  Scott,  Esq.,  F.C.8. 

Fbrbuaby  26.— "On  a  Daily  Mail  Route  to  India." 
By  Hyde  Clakkb,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

March  4. — "A  Workman's  Views  on  Technical 
Education."  By  Mr.  John-  Randall,  ono  of  the 
Artisan-Reporters  on  tho  Paris  Exhibition. 


The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Allen,  J.  H.,  2,  East  India-avenue,  E.C. 
CLirko,  David,  Mayor  of  Macclesfield. 
Clarke,  George  W.,  North  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, Macclesfield. 
Davenport,  George,  45,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 
Fitawilliam,  W.  S.,  28,  Ovington-square,  S.W. 
Gourley,  E.  T.,  Mayor  of  Sunderland. 
Van  Abbott,  G.,  5,  Trinccs-strcet,  Cavendish-square,  W. 

The  Secretary  read  the — 

REPORT    OF   THE   JUDGES   ON  THE  ART- 
WORKMANSHIP  COMPETITION,  1868. 
It  would  not  have  been  unnatural  if,  with  the  i 


demands  made  upon  their  time  and  energies  by  the  pro- 
rations for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  class  of  art-work- 


S0BSCRIPTION8. 

The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


$t«ftiift|f  of  tfc*  Soritij, 
 •>  

Cantor  Lectures. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  lecture  of  Dr. 
Letheby's  course  "  On  Food"  was  delivered  on 
Monday  evening,  the  10th  inet.  A  full  report 
of  these  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Journal 
during  the  vacation. 


Tenth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  February  12th,  1868  ;  William 
Hawes,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
in  the  Chair, 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society :  

Dickinson,  John,  12,  Haymarket,  S.W. 
Griffith,  George,  Woodside,  Harrow. 
Mathew,  E.  W.,  W  em,  Carnarvon. 
Wil kins,  John,  48,  Hungorford-road,  N.,  and  Took's- 
court,  E.C. 


parations 

men  who  have  heretofore  taken  part  in  the  Society's  com- 
petitions should  have  abstained  from  sending  in  works  on 
the  presentoccasion.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case, 
for,  with  tho  exception  of  some  half-dozen  objects  which  it 
would  have  been  well  if  theofficersof  the  Society  could  have 
had  some  power  of  summarily  excluding  from  exhibition, 
the  numerous  specimens  of  art- workmanship  which  have 
been  sent  in  for  this  year's  competition  for  the  Society's 
prizes  to  art-workmen  display  much  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  competitors,  and  an  average  high  order  of  merit. 

Indications  were  given  in  last  year's  competition  of  a 
power  and  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  competitors  to 
execute  meritorious  works,  other  than  thoso  in  accordance 
with  prescribed  designs  ;  and  the  Society,  consequently, 
extended  its  invitations  in  that  direction.  The  result 
has,  however,  scarcely  realised  expectation,  since,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  works  wrought  in  accordance  with 
prescribed  designs  are  in  all  respects  superior  to  those  in 
which  tho  workman  has  followed  his  own  inspiration. 

This  circumstance  points  forcibly  to  the  weak  side  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  training,  or  rather  want  of 
training,  of  the  art-workman.  His  knowledge  of  tho 
functions,  capabilities,  and  right  application  of  the  pro- 
cesses he  employs  with  so  much  dexterity,  is  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  tho  principles  of 
design.  His  head  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  hands. 
The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  theory  of  design  would 
in  many  cases  have  prevented  tho  considerable  waste  of 
ingenuity  and  labour  shown  in  many  of  the  subjects 
which  have  not  followod  any  prescribed  design. 

To  this  there  occur  two  notable  exceptions.  The 
one  case  is  that  of  No.  68,  a  female  head,  "  Summer," 
by  Mr.  Mark  Rogers,  and  the  other  a  dessert  service, 
in  the  majolica  style,  designed  and  painted  by  Miss 
L.  L.  Hawkins.  Tho  former  is  a  small  work,  of 
very  great  merit,  carved  by  the  practised  artist 
whose  works  have  already  received  the  utmost  recog- 
nition and  commendation  at  our  hands.  On  this 
account  wo  have  not  again  awarded  him  one  of  the 
prizes  offered  specially  in  the  class  of  wood-carving,  but 
as  the  work  combines  excellence  of  execution  with  taste, 
and  that  knowledge  of  tho  principles  of  design  in  which 
at  present  we  think  the  British  workmen  are  deficient, 
we  havo  thought  it  right  to  award  to  him  tho  prize 
arising  from  the  fund  placed  at  our  disposal  from  the 
proceed*  of  the  North  London  Industrial  Exhibition,  as 
a  recognition  of  thoso  merits. 

In  the  case  of  Miss  Hawkins's  majolica  service,  tho 
specimens  are  of  imposing  extent,  and  have  involved  the 
devotion  of  much  time.energy.and  labour  to  their  elaltora- 
tion.  The  result,  however,  scarcely  corresponds  with  tho 
sacrifices  made  to  attain  it,  since  tho  unhappy  tono  of 
colour  which  predominates  in  tho  ornamentation  greatly 
mars  the  agro-able  effect  of  the  whole.  So  far  as  a 
competition  such  as  the  presont  is  concerned,  a  single 
specimen,  really  beautiful,  would  havo  better  exhibited 
the  obviously  rare  capabilities  of  the  artist,  than  tho  ^ 
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largo  quantity  she  has  produced  with  bo  much  apparent 
facility.  We  can  only  hope  that  Miss  Hawkins  may  be 
induced,  on  another  occasion,  to  forward  a  cartful  speci- 
men  of  her  talent,  painted  in  a  more  satisfactory 
emulation  of  the  masterpieces  of  Renaissance  earthen  waro 
at  their  best  period  both  as  to  taste  in  design  and  skill 
in  execution. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  works  to  which 
we  havo  awarded  prizes  in  this  division  have  been  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Brangan  and  Mr.  Dujardin ;  the  former, 
in  a  good  average  style  of  wood-carving,  manifests  the 
possession  of  considerable  tasto  as  well  as  dexterity  ; 
the  latter,  both  in  wood  and  plaster,  shows  specimens  of 
flower  carving  of  peculiar  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
handling. 

Mr.  Leach's  frieze  (No.  89),  from  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  is  very  clever ;  and  there  is  a  very 
agroeablo naivete  in  Mr.Oodard's " Girl's  Head,"  carved 
in  pear-trco  (No.  70). 

Of  the  works  sent  in  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
designs,  the  most  uniform  excellence  is  shown  in  the 
various  processes  of  metal  working.  Mr.  Dufour's 
repoustt  work  is  excellent,  as  is  Mr.  Hatfield's  (senior) 
chasing  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  In  the  last-mentioned 
specimen  we  recognised  an  element  not  often  to  bo  met 
with  in  theso  competitions— the  handicraft  was  kept  in 
due  subordination,  and  not  suffered  to  divert  the  spec- 
tator's attention  from  the  general  scope  and  artistic 
purpose  of  the  model.  Too  often  in  such  objects  tho 
chasing  of  an  angel's  wing  is  made  moro  telling  than 
tho  angol's  head  ;  or  tho  flowers  trodden  on  by  an 
amorino's  foot  may  have  had  infinitely  more  pains  bo- 
stowed  upon  them  than  has  been  govern  to  tho  definition 
of  the  foot  itself.  So  tho  major  is  often,  through  the 
art-workman's  egotism,  made  to  hido  its  bond  before  tho 
minor;  but  of  this  solecism  Mr.  Hatfield,  sen.,  has 
steered  cloar  with  most  commendable  tasto. 

Mr.  Fidler's  marblo  carving  is  very  satisfactory,  since 
it  shows  that  the  sculptor  can  not  only  execute  but 
design.  His  re-arrangement  of  the  subject  given,  so  as 
to  adapt  it  to  fill  a  lunette  instead  of  a  frieze,  has  been 
skilfully  managed,  and,  in  all  tho  slight  changes  and  ad- 
ditions involved  through  the  re-arrangement,  he  has  well 
maintained  the  spirit  as  well  as  tho  letter  of  his  pattern. 

Tho  stone  and  wood  carving  is  of  good  average  quality, 
but  calls  for  no  special  remark. 

In  tho  pierced  work  in  metal— "  ornament  after  a 
missal  cover" — Mr.  A.  E.  Mil  ward  in  silver,  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Hatfield,  jun.,  in  bronze,  havo  attained  rare  excel- 
lence. Mr.  E.  Mil  ward  has  made  a  good  wrought  brass 
knocker,  while  Mr.  W.  Sendall's,  in  iron,  is  first-rate. 

We  were  glad  to  recognise  the  perfect  success  with 
which,  in  glass-blowing,  Mr.  Joseph  Leicester  had  re- 
produced the  tazza  from  South  Kensington.  Mr.  Oppitz's 
glass  engraving,  and  Mr.  Oenth's  binding  (especially  tho 
specimen  in  morocco),  were  excellent. 

In  tho  application  of  painting  to  industry,  the  speci- 
mens of  figure-painting  on  porcelain  by  Mr.  E.  Saunders 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  W.  Nunn,  and  of  ornament  painting  by  Mr. 
Fisher  and  Mr.  Slater,  were  better  than  usual.  In  the 
class  of  decorative  painting,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  the  grisaille  reproduction,  after  a  picture-frame  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  arabesques  contributed 
furnish  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  oven  the  common  run 
of  good  trade  work  in  decorative  painting,  tho  colouring 
in  all  cases  being  inharmonious,  and  the  stylo  of  handling 
laboured  and  mechanical. 

In  the  sarao  way,  tho  competition  for  tho  prizes  for 
illumination  was  not  what,  in  these  days,  when  almost 
every  weekly  publication  is  overflowing  with  clever  illus- 
trations, wo  havo  a  right  to  expect.  There  was  a  total 
absence  of  life  and  spirit  in  the  specimens  sent,  the  best 
rising  only  to  about  tho  level  of  neatness. 

The  die-sinking  and  wall  mosaics  were  not  "  up  to  the 
mark,"  but  tho  engraving  on  ivory,  by  O.  Berry,  was  very 
good,  and  shows  something  better  than  much  we  havo 
seen  upon  pretentious  specimens  of  furniture,  which 


failed  only  to  attain  great  cxccllcnco  through  the  feeble- 
ness and  oceasionrd  scratchiness  of  tho  engraving  of  the 
ivories  with  which  thev  had  been  inlaid. 

In  conclusion,  wo  beg  to  offer  tho  following  sugges- 
tions, if  not  fur  adoption,  at  least  for  discussion  :— 

Firstly,  wo  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  animation 
might  be  given  to  future  competitions,  by  a  considerable 
change  of  programme.  Especial  prominence  might  be 
given  to  evidence  of  ability  in  processes  not  commonly 
practised  in  this  country,— such  as  several  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  Venetian  glass;  in  the 
execution  of  enamelling,  both  upon  earthenware  and 
metal  bases  ;  in  the  application  of  painting  and  lacquer- 
ing, as  in  Japanese  and  C  ishmerian  work ;  in  Damas- 
cening, both  after  the  Milancso  and  Oriental  systems,  &c. 
From  such  efforts  new  branches  of  national  industry 
might  possibly  arise;  and,  at  any  rate,  working  men 
would  be  induced  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  to 
acquire  that  pliability  or  general  aptitude  in  which,  as 
compared  with  the  French  art  workman,  the  English 
artificer  is  now  somewhat  deficient. 

Secondly,  tho  apportionment  of  tho  money  prizes 
requires  revision,  so  as  to  bring  tho  rewards  offered  into 
better  proportion  to  the  labour  or  outlay  risked  in  the 
different  sections  by  the  workmen  entering  upon  the 
competition  ;  regard  being,  of  course,  had  to  the  special 
branches  of  art  industry  in  which  tcmporaiy  stimulants 
might  seem  most  needed. 

Thirdly,  prizes  might  be  offered  for  evidences  of  pro- 
ficiency m  two  or  three  branches  of  industry  not  yet 
included  in  the  Society's  programme,  as  Btained  glass, 
jewellery,  brass-rule  cutting,  tho  application  of  turning 
to  artistic  wood  or  metal  work,  &c.  Some  such  changes, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  hackneyed  models,  would  pro- 
bably tend  to  relieve  the  apparent  monotony  of  the 
Society's  competitions ;  and,  after  a  year  or  two's  interval, 
the  leading  features  of  the  present  programme  might  bo 
reverted  to  with  a  fresh  and  lively  interest  on  tho  part 
both  of  the  art-workmen  and  of  the  public. 

(Signed)  Richard  Hedgkavb. 

M.  Dioby  Wyatt. 

List  of  specimens  scut  in  competition,  with 
the  Prizen  awarded : — 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Works  sent  in  in  Accoroance  with  the  Prescribed 
Designs. 

1.  Carvino  in  Stone.— After  a  frieze  for  a  chimney- 

pi  occ  by  Ikmattllo.    Price  £15.    By  Alexander  J. 
Earp,  2,  Ebcnezcr-cottage,  Kennington-park,  S. 

2.  Ditto.   Price  £10.    By  H.  Coles,  16,  Alma-terraco, 

Fentiman-road,  Lambeth,  S.    (Prize  of  £5). 

3.  Carvino  m  Marble.— After  the  same  design,  by 

John  B.  Fidler,  61,  Arundel-street,  Sheffield. 
(Prize  of  £15). 

4.  Carvino  in  Stonb.— After  a  chair-back  in  the 

South  Kensington  Museum.  Price  £10.  ByW. 
H.  Barrett,  14,  Alma-terrace,  Fentiman-road, 
Lambeth,  S.    (Prize  of  £7  10s. j. 

5.  Ditto,  by  "Troy." 

6.  Carving  in  Oak. — Panel,  by  C.  H.  Line,  41,  Prince 
of  Wales-crescent,  Kentish-town,  N.W.  (Prixo 
of  £7  14s.). 

7.  Ditto,  panel  enlarged  to  suit  for  pilaster  of  chimney- 
piece.  Price  £12.  By  W.  H.  Baylis,  27a,  Riding 
house-street,  W.    ( Prize  of  £7  10s.). 

8.  Ditto,  by  Thomas  E.  Maylo,  33,  James-street, 
Stockwell,  S. 

9.  RBrot-sBfe  Work  in  Metal. — After  the  MartelU 
mirror  case  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Price  £20.  By  A.  Dufour,  36,  Cleveland-fetrect, 
Fitzroy-squarc,  W.    (Prize  of  £10). 
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10.  Ditto,  after  a  panel,  in  low  relief,  of  the  "  Virgin 

and  Child,"  in  the  South  Kenrington  Museum 

o£L£Sii>Sra0-  3% 

11.  Ditto.    Price  £15.    By  S.  S.  S. 

12.  Ditto.    Price  £14  Ms.    By  «•  Bona  Fido,"  Durhara- 

cottago,  Lordship-lane,  Wood-groen,  N.  (Prize 

13.  Ditto,  after  a  tazzi  in  silver.    Prico  £6.    By  Alfred 

Page,  29,  My ddelton -street,  E.C.    (Prize  of  £3). 

14.  Hammered  Work  in  Dram.— After  a  knocker  in 

wrought  iron  in  tho  South  Kensington  Museum. 
By  L.  Millward,  3.3.  Little  Clarendon-atreet, 
C  lurendon-square,  N.W.    (Prize  of  £5). 

15.  Ditto,  by  "  M.  C.  S." 

1C.  Ditto,  in  iron.    Trice  £3.    By  W.  Sendull.  Hich- 
strect,  Wisbech.    (Prize  of  £7  10s.).  6 

17.  Chasing  in  Bronze  — Aftor  a  relievo  in  marble* 

"Virgin  and  Child."  Price  £15.  By  S.  B^res- 
ford,  189,  Oxford-street,  Stepney,  E.  (Prize  of 
£7  lOs.l. 

18.  Ditto.     Price  £20.    By  T.  Nichols,  4,  Everilda- 

strect,  Hemingford-rond,  N. 

19.  Ditto.    Price  £16  16s.    By  H.  C.  Hatfield,  sen., 

46,  Bolaover-strcet,  Euston-road,  W.  (Prize  of 
*  1 0 )» 

20.  Ditto,  ornament  aftor  a  missal  cover.  Prico  £18  18s 

By   H.  J.  Hatfield,  jun.,   46,  Bolsover-street, 
Euston-road,  ^  .    (Prize  of  £10). 

21.  Ditto,  in  silver,  after  the  same  design,  by  A.  E. 

Millward,  8,  New  Compton-street,  Soho,  W.C. 
(Prize  of  £10}. 


22.  Enoravino  ox  Metal.— After  nn  arabesquo  by 

Lucas  Van  Leyden,  by  G.  W.  Hindley,  apprentice 
at  Messrs.  Garrard  and  Co.,  29,  Panton- street, 
Haymarket,  S.W.  (Prize  of  £2,  being  a  portion 
of  the  Goldsmith's  Company's  prize). 

23.  Ditto  on  ivory,  after  the  same  design,  by  G.  Berry, 

31,  Brewer-street,  Golden-square,  W.  (Prize  of 
£4). 

24.  Paixting  ox   Porcelain.— After  a  drawing  by 

R-tphael.  Price  £4.  By  Edwin  Saunders,  X, 
Martha-street,  Cambridge-heath,  Hacknev,  N.E. 
(Prize  of  £5 1. 

25.  Ditto.    Price  £5.    By  Walter  J.  W.  Nunn,  10, 

Gmfton-street,  Globe- lane,  Mile-end,  E.  (Prize 
of  £3). 

26.  Ditto.    Price  £2  10s.    By  "J.  E." 

27.  Ditto.    Price  £3  3a.    By  W.  Slater,  Field-place, 

Stoke-upon-Trent. 

28.  Ditto,  by  Thomas  Stunway,  74,  Lower  Russell-street, 

Hanley,  Staffordshire  Potteries.    ( Prizo  of  £2). 

29.  Ditto,  by  Joseph  B.  Evans,  South-street,  Mount- 

pleasant,  Fcnton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

30.  Ditto.    Price  £5  5s.    By  W.  P.  Rhodes,  Liverpool- 

road,  Nowcastle-under-Lyne. 

31.  Ditto.   Prico  £3  3s.    By  John  Willshaw,  27,  Bow- 

street,  Newcastle- undor-Lyno. 

32.  Ditto,  Orxamext,  by  Alexander  Fisher,  5,  Clyde- 

street,  Stoke-on-Trent.    (Prize  of  £3l. 

33.  Ditto.    Price  £6.    By  W.  H.  Slater,  James-street, 

London-road,  Stoke-on-Trent.    (Prize  of  £3). 

34.  Decorative  Pafntixo.  —  After  an  ornament  by 

Aldegrtvtr.    Price  £7  10s.    By  Charles  Pfandef 
28,  Bayham-street,  Camden-town,  N.W. 

35.  Ditto.    Price  £5  5s.    By  John  Slater,  Field-place, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 
30.  Ditto.   Prico  £5.   By  W.  J.  Hutchina,  Gold-tops 

Newport,  Monmouthshire. 
37.  Ditto,  after  a  picture-frame  in  the  South  Kensington 

Museum.  Price  £23.   By  Charles  Pfander,  28, 

Bayham-street,  Cumdca-town,  N.W.    (Prize  of 

£7  10a.). 


38.  Engraving  on  Glass— Executed  on  a  claret  jug, 
after  an  arabesque  by  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  by  P. 
Oppitz,  7C,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars,  S.  Prico 
£50.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Copeland  and 
Sons,  160,  New  Bond-street,  W.  (Prize  of  £10 
to  P.  Oppitz.) 

39.  Wall  Mosaics.— After  a  femalo  head  in  RaphaeVs 
cartoon  of  the  "Beautiful  Gate,"  by  Samuol 
Cooper,  2,  Waterford-terraco  north,  Fulham,  S.W. 

40.  Die-sinkixg.— After  a  Wedgwood  medallion  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  bv  W.  A.  Walker, 
5,  Tysoe-strect,  Clerkenwell,  W.C.  (unfinished). 

41.  Glass  Blowing.— After  an  original  in  tho  South 
Kensington  Museum,  by  Joseph  Leicester,  34, 
Tenison-street,  York-road,  Lambeth,  S.  (Prize 
of  £7  10s.}. 

42.  BooKisiNotNo.— "  Dc  imitatione  Christi,"  bound  in 
calf,  after  a  specimen  in  tho  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Price  £3  10s.  By  Louis  Genth,  90,  High 
Holborn,  W.C.  (Highly  commended,  but  in- 
eligible for  a  prize,  the  producer  having  received 
an  award  in  tho  same  class  in  a  former  competi- 
tion). 

43.  Ditto,  Mosaic,  bound  in  morocco.  Price  £3  10s.  By 
Ixmis  Genth,  90,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  (Seo  note 
to  42  '. 

44.  Illumination.— After  a  specimen  in  tho  South 
Kensington  Museum,  bv  "  T.  H.  R." 

45.  Ditto.  Prico  £5.  Bv  Miss  Marv  R.  David,  4, 
Anderson-street,  Chelsea,  S.W.  "(Prize  of  £1). 

46.  Ditto.  Price  £5  10s.  By  Charles  Pfander,  28, 
Bayham-strect,  Camden-town,  N.W.    (Prizo  of 

£2). 


SflWBCTS  SENT  WITHOUT  PRESCRIBED  DeSIONS. 

47.  Cap,  carved  rx  Caen  stone.    By  W.  Aumonier, 

173,  Marylebone-road,  N.W. 

48.  Ditto,  by  "Erna." 

49.  Repoussk  worx  in  Metal,  after  Wyon's  medal 

for  tho  North  London  Exhibition  of  I860.  Price 
£10.  By  James  Gwillim,  19,  Sidney-square,  Mile- 
end,  E. 

50.  Ditto,  after  Wyon's  medal  of  St.  George.  Price 

£  1 0  1 0s.  By  F.  S.  Briault,  5,  Southampton-street, 
Pentonvillo,  N. 

51.  Chasing  in  Metal. — Emblem  of  broad  and  wine. 

Prico  £4.  Modelled  and  chased  by  C.  Jacquard, 
1,  St.  George's-road,  Now  Kont-road,  S.E.  (Prize 
of  £1). 

52.  Hammered  work  in  Metal. — Mirror  frame.  Price 
£.3  os.  By  Thomas  Bush,  36,  Hall-street,  City- 
road,  E.C. 

53.  Ditto,  a  Ewer.    Prico  £  3  5s.    By  tho  above. 

51.  Ditto,  series  of  specimens.  By  T.  Winstanloy,  22, 
New  Compton-street,  W.C.    (Prize  of  £3). 

5.  Modelling  in  Plaster. — Evangelical  emblems.  By 
J.  Meiklejohn,  68,  Sussex-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
(Prizo  of  £3). 

56.  Ditto,  panel  of  spring  flowers.  Price  £10.  Designed 

and  modelled  by  E.  Dujardin,  46,  Cambcrwcll- 
grove,  S.    (Prizo  of  £5). 

57.  Modrllino  in  Clay.— Sketches  from  Punch  and  Fun. 

Prico  £4.    By  J.  W.  Bentley,  22,  Sherwood- 
street,  Golden-square,  W. 

68.  Do.  A  Tazza,  intended  for  pottery  to  bo  decorated 
as  Paliaay  Ware.  Copy  of  work  produced  by 
Henry  Brownaword,  Salem -street,  Etruria, 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  for  Messrs.  Wodgwood 
and  Sons. 

59.  Illumination.— Price  £3  3s.    By  Miss  H.  Jupp,  3, 
Bellevue-terraco,  Clevodon,  Somerset. 
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60.  Paixtixo  ox  PoncKLAiw. — Specimen  of  Heraldio 

Painting.  By  Edward  Mayer,  Lyndhurst-strect, 
Burn! cm,  Staffordshire. 

61.  Ditto.  Dessert  Service,  Majolica  style.    Price  100 

guineas.  Designed  and  painted  by  Miss  L. 
Leila  Hawkins,  Belvedere-road,  Upper  Norwood, 
8.  Twelve  plates,  subject:  tho  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac ;  centre-pieoe,  Summer ;  two  dishes, 
Spring  and  Winter;  four  dishes  (The  Muses), 
Memory,  Music,  Astronomy,  and  Eloquonce ; 
rose-water  flagon  and  bowl,  Clouds  and  Rain. 

62.  Exoravixq  ox  Glass. — Jug   and   two  Goblets. 

Price  £30.  Antique  shape.  Heraldic  designs, 
surrounded  with  arabesque  borders.  Designed 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Onpoland  and  Sons,  and  engraved  by 
Paul  Oppiti,  76,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars,  8. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Copeland  and  Sons, 
160,  New  Bond-street,  W. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Wood  Cahvtxo  without  Presctubzd  Dzsionb. 

(a.)  Human  figure  in  the  round,  in  alto  or  in  bas-relief. 
Ant »ials  or  natural  foliage  may  be  used  at  accessories.  1st. 
prizo  of  £25  and  the  Society's  8ilver  MedaL  2nd  prize 
of  £15.   3rd  prize  of  £10. 

63.  An  Allegorical  Clock.    Prico,  without  works,  £38. 

By  "  Tempus  Fugit" 

64.  "  Neptune ;"  carving  in  walnut-wood.    Price  £25. 

By  Charles  Liodle,  5,  Goding-strcct,  Vaux- 
hall,  8. 

65.  Female  Figure,  in  carved  panel  of  walnut- wood. 

Prico  £10.  By  Samuel  Moutrie,  219,  Stanhope- 
street,  Hampstead-road,  N.W.   (Prizo  of  £3). 

66.  "  The  Seasons;"  Four  Medallions,  in  peartree- wood. 

Prico  £8  8s.  the  set.  Designed  and  carved  by  W. 
Aumonier,  173,  Marylebone-road,  W. 

67.  "  Daphne."     By  H.  W.  McCarthy,  106,  Brook- 

street,  Kennington-road,  Lambeth,  8. 

68.  "Sumner;"  Female  Head.    Price  £15  16s.  (when 

finished).  By  Mark  Rogers,  111,  Tachbrook- 
street,  Pimlico,  8.W.  (Highly  commended,  but 
ineligible  for  a  prize  in  this  class,  the  producer 
having  received  an  award  in  the  same  class  in  a 
former  competition).  (The  "North  London 
Exhibition"  Prize.*) 

69.  Boy's  Head,  carved  in  a  Bracket.   By  E.  Qlancy, 

113,  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

70.  Girl's  Head,  carved  in  peartree.    Price  £4.   By  H. 

Godard,  13,  Upper  Marylobone-atreet,  W.  (Prize 
of  £2). 

71.  Medallion  and  Flowers.   Designed  and  carved  by 

E.  Dujardin,  46,  Cambcrwcll-grovc,  8.    (Prize  of 

£2). 

72.  "  The  Nativity  of  Cain."  Price,  when  finished,  £18. 

Designed  and  modelled  by  S.  Shadaway,  carved 
by  J.  S.  Shadaway,  jun.,  31,  Walton-street, 
Brompton,  S.W. 

73.  Human  head.   Specimen  of  carving  in  different 

stages,  for  tho  use  of  amateurs.  By  W.  H. 
Holmes,  101,  Dean-street,  W. 

74.  Child's  head.  By  William  Davison,  20,  Marlborough- 

road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

(i.)  Animal  or  still-life.  Fruit,  fUncert,  or natural  foliage 
may  be  used  as  accessories.  1st  prize  of  £10.  2nd  prizo 
of  £7  10s.    3rd  prizo  of  £5. 

75.  A  Dead  I«ark.   Prico  £8.    By  John  Wallace,  26, 

Adara-stroot  East,  Port  man -square,  W.  (Prize 
of  £2). 

•  Thin  PrUc  consists  of  the  Ioi«re»t  of  jCIST  Ts.  3d.  Console, 
Invested  In  the  name  of  the  8.  ciety  of  Art*,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Council  "for  the  beat  specimen  of  skilled  Korkiuaushiji "  at  the 
Society's 
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(e.)  Natural  foliage,  fruit,  or flowers,  or  conventional  orna- 
ment, in  which  grotesque  figures  or  animals  may  form  occea- 
sories,  preference  being  given  where  the  work  is  of  an  applied 
character  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  as  representing 
commercial  value.  lBt  prizo  of  £10.  2nd  prize  of  £7  1 0s. 
3rd  prize  of  £5. 

76.  Oval  Frame  in  lime  wood.    Price  £3  15s.   By  W. 

M.  Holmes,  101,  Dean-street,  W. 

77.  Mahogany  Frame.    Prico  £7  7s.   Bv  G. 

Wflliam-street,  Regent' s-park,  N.W. 

78.  Scoop  for  a  Tea-caddy,  carved  in  box  wood. 

£2.    By  J.  Manhood,  1 1,  Effingliam-rtrect, 
lico,  S.W. 

79.  Box.    Carved  by  Philip  Davison,  8,  Randall- 

Hydge-grove,  Battersea,  8.W. 

80.  Jewel  Casket.   By  G.  Rumford,  19,  Eccle 

East,  Pimlico,  S.W.    (Prize  of  £2). 

81.  Portrait  Frame.    Price  £8.    By  G.  H.  Bull,  16, 

Millman-mews,  Millman-street,  Foundling,  W.O. 
(Prizo  of  £1). 

82.  Oak  Bracket.   Price  £8.   By  tho  above. 

83.  Panel  of  Flowers  Carved  in  Satin-wood.  By  Edward 

Glancy,  113,  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  S.W.  (Prize 
of  £1.) 

84.  Fruit  and  Flowers,  after  the  style  of  Gibbons.  Prico 

£7  7s.  Carved  in  tho  solid  by  R.  A.  Brangari, 
54,  Foley-street,  Portland-place,  W.  Gilt  by  R. 
FarrelL 

85.  Panels,  representing  "Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn" 

("  Winter  "  not  ready  for  exhibition).  Prico  £42 
tho  set  of  four,  or  can  be  sold  separato  at  £10 10s. 
each.  Designed  and  carved  by  R.  A.  Brangan, 
54,  Foley-street,  Portland-place,  W.  (Prize  of  £5). 

86.  Panel  in  Oak,  intended  for  centro  frieze  Ornament. 

Flemish  renaissance.    Prico  £3.    Designed  and 
carved  by  "  E.  J.  G." 

87.  Oak  Clock  Cases  (unfinished).    Prico  £6  6s.  De- 

signed and  carved  by  "  E.  J.  G." 

88.  Panel  for  Cabinet  Door.     By  G.  H.  Barnsdale,  2, 

Queen-street,  Peterborough.    (Prize  of  £1). 

89.  Part  of  a  Frieze ;  subject  from  "  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream."    By  J.  M.  Leach,  23,  " 
Pimlico,  S.W.    (Prize of  £31. 

90.  Clock-case,  carved  in  oak ;  Elizabethan  stylo. 

£20.   By  "W.  H.  B." 

91.  Gothic  Panel  in  oak,  for  pulpit  or  reading-desk. 

Price  £16.  Deeifrnod  and  carved  by  H.  G.  Price, 
36,  London-street,  Fitxroy -square,  W.  (Prize  of 
£2  for  tho  three  works,  No*.  91-3.) 

92.  Ornamental  Panel  in  mahogany,  carved  for  casting 

in  metal.   Price  £10.   By  the  above. 

93.  Two  Panels  in  oak  ;  natural  foliage.   Price  £9  the 

pair.   By  the  above. 

94.  Panel  in  Walnut- wood  for  a  round-end  sideboard.  By 

J^  Sparrow,  76,  VauxhaU-bridge-road,  8.  (Prizo 

DISCUSSION. 
Tho  Chairman  said  ho  would  now  ask  his  friend,  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt,  one  of  the  adjudicators  of  the  prizes,  to 
express  his  opinion  upon  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  those  exhibitions  during  the  time  that  they  had 
been  instituted  by  the  Society.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
would  elicit  observations  from  many  persons  whom  ho 
saw  present. 

Mr.  M.  Diobt  Wyatt  expressed  his  regret  that  on 
the  last  two  or  throe  occasions  when  these  meetings  had 
been  held  his  other  engagements  had  unavoidably  pre- 
vented him  from  being  present.  That  absence  had  arisen 
from  no  lack  of  interest  on  his  part  in  the  undertaking 
which  tho  Society  had  so  ably  carried  out  to  the  benefit 
of  the  working  classes  and  of  art  generally.  He  had 
endeavoured  on  all  occasions  in  studying  the  works  sent 
in  (and  ho  trusted  thereby  learning  something  from 
them),  to  allot  the  prizes  in  a  perfectly  impartial  spirit, 
but  human  judgment  was  not  infallible,  and,  of 
-  >  ho  was  liable  to  error.    He  confessed,  when 
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he  remembered  tho  scanty  display  when  these  competi- 
tions were  first  instituted,  and  the  comparative  poorness 
of  tho  technical  dexterity  then  shown,  he  recognised  a 
most  visible  and  marked  improvement  in  the  exhibition 
now  before  them.  In  addressing  this  meeting  ho  ad- 
dressed men  who  had  many  of  thorn  shown  at  the  Late 
Paris  Exhibition  that  England  was  not  deficient,  and 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  behindhand,  in  the  power  to  produce 
works  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  In  that  respect 
they  had  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  to  tho  Society 
which  had  assisted  in  developing  their  capabilities.  In 
nearly  every  department  of  industry,  those  who  had 
carefully  studied  tho  French  Exhibition  must  have  seen 
that  England  showed  a  manifest  advance.  He  thought 
one  main  weakness  in  the  art-workman  of  tho  present 
day  was  a  want  of  knowledge  of  tho  best  mode  of  ap- 
plying his  own  powers.  Ho  thought  very  often  the 
reaidt  of  labour  wonld  bo  tenfold  bettor— even  if  tho 
labour  were  somewhat  inferior— if  the  workman  un- 
derstood tho  best  way  of  putting  his  strength  forward ; 
just  as  a  strong  man  often  tagged  at  a  load  which  a 
weaker  man  would  carry  with  no  great  strain  if  he 
know  how  best  to  apply  his  strength.  It  was  not  in 
bringing  his  branch  of  labour  to  mere  mechanical  per- 
fection that  the  workman  was  to  succeed,  bat  in  elevating 
it  from  tho  mechanical  function  to  the  creative  function ; 
and  as  he  gained  tho  power  of  creation  he  promoted  his 
own  gratification  and  advanced  the  art  he  practised.  He 
(Mr.  Wyatt  >  thought  in  these  days,  whon  so  much  was 
said  about  technical  education,  the  education  they  most 
needed  was  of  an  elementary  kind,  so  as  to  have  tho 
means  within  themselves  of  acquiring  higher  knowledge. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  mankind  were  able  to  neo  with 
their  minds  ;  there  wore  many  who  saw  with  tho  eyes, 
hut  they  did  not  enjoy  the  true  faculty  of  vision,  because 
no  corresponding  chord  was  awakened  in  their  brains. 
Tho  truo  visual  power  was  when  they  saw  with  the 
intellect  as  well  as  with  the  eyes.  The  man  who  had 
learnt  the  meaning  of  words  thoroughly  was  able  to  use 
thorn  with  exactness  and  with  effect ;  just  so  with  labour ; 
they  had  only  to  learn  tho  use  and  scope  of  their  labour 
to  make  it  U>li  as  they  made  their  words  tell.  The  moment 
they  had  acquired  the  power  of  language,  they  had  opened 
to  them  almost  all  the  mysteries  which  tho  most  advanced 
pi*actisers  of  their  art  had  before  them.  They  could  bay 
at  a  book  stall  elementary  treatises  on  design,  or  form, 
or  physical  knowledge,  or  philosophy  at  a  small  cost ; 
said  the  moment  they  had  a  thorough  command  of 
languago  they  had  within  thoir  own  grasp  tho  means  of 
their  own  improvement;  and  in  the  measure  of  their 
•bihty  to  use  those  simple  powers  which  he  urged  them 
to  acquire,  in  that  measure  would  they  advance  them- 
selves; and  they  would  need  scarcely  any  technical 
education  if  they  used  those  powers  aright.  They  were 
apt  to  regard  technical  education  as  a  means  of  producing 
cheap  labour  for  tho  master,  rather  than  elevating  tho 
working  man  as  an  intelligent  and  thinking  being.  If  a 
man  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  learning,  and  if  he 
ooco  got  over  the  pons  arinorum,  tho  stumbling-block  of 
tho  incapacity  to  properly  read  and  properly  learn — if 
he  got  over  that  impediment — ho  could  select  for  him- 
self that  knowledge  which  would  be  most  useful  to  him. 
He  was,  he  thought,  justified  in  this  belief  by  tho  very 
excellent  reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  emanating 
from  members  of  tho  artizan  class,  in  the  Tolutne  lately 
produced  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society.  The  Society 
had  been  twice  blessed  in  what  it  had  gi  von  and  received"; 
for  if  it  had  assisted  a  certain  number  of  working  men 
to  see  tho  marvels  of  tho  French  Exhibition  with  benefit 
to  themselves,  the  mass  of  information  given  in  return 
was  such  that  it  would  repay  tho  Society  ten-foH.  If  it 
had  boon  his  duty  at  times  to  attempt  to  teach,  where  ha 
ought  perhaps  to  have  learnt,  he  acknowledged  that  from 
those  pagos,  and  from  contact  with  educated  and  talented 
workmen,  he  had  learnt  much.  It  gave  him  much 
ple-usure  to  see  the  advances  they  had  made,  and  ho 
hoped  for  years  to  come  to  see 


Mr.  G.  Paob  (metal-worker)  begged  to  bo  informed  on 
what  grounds  the  prizo  had  been  given  to  the  repousse 
work  in  metal,  after  the  Martelli  mirror  case. 

Mr.  Dioby  Wyatt  replied  that  he  could  not  enter 
into  a  personal  discussion  with  persons  interested  in  the 
award  of  the  prizes.  The  awards  had  !><•  n  inado  to  what 
were  considered  to  be  the  best  productions  in  each  branch 
of  art-indnstry. 

Mr.  Copklaxi>  thought  it  doe  to  Mr.  Pago  that  a  reply 
should  be  given  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  t  j  tho  inquiry  ho 
had  made. 

Mr.  Dioby  Wyatt  said,  tho  reason  tho  award  was 
mado  to  that  work  was  simply  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
judges,  it  was  tho  best. 

Mr.  PutLtp  Palmer,  in  reference  to  tho  suggestion  of 
the  judges,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  their  report,  that  u 
prize  should  be  offered  for  stained  gin**,  romarked  that 
he  was  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  with  his 
excellent  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  art",  should  have 
recommended  a  prize  to  be  offered  fur  it,  because  tho 
chief  merit  of  stainod  glass  was  really  in  tho  design, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  anybody  but  a  thorough  artist 
to  produco  a  good  design  for  such  work.  It  was  known 
that  stained  glass  went  through  a  number  of  different 
processes,  which  occupied  a  considertMe  time,  and  in- 
volved elaborate  appliances.  Another  j  oint  was,  a  largo 
space  would  be  required  to  exhibit  th<  stained  glass; 
indeed,  for  the  due  display  of  it  a  temporary  building  of 
iron  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Copblaitd  recommended  that  more  encoum foment 
should  be  given  to  tho  production  of  designs,  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  models  emanating  from  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  others  with  which  tho  public  wero  familiar.  He 
thought  if  greater  scope  were  given  for  originality  of 
design,  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  art-work- 
manship generally. 

Mr.  Rasmvssrn  (silverworker)  said  there  were  several 
remarks  in  tho  report  of  the  judges  whieh  deserved  con- 
sideration in  reference  to  extending  tho  programme  of 
prizes.  As  regarded  tho  awards  of  the  prizes,  ho  might 
venture  to  say  he  quite  concurred  with  the  decision  of 
the  judges.  He  suggested  that  prises  should  bo  offered 
especially  to  apprentices,  so  that  a  young  man  of  19 
should  not  have  to  compote  with  workmen  of  far  greater 
experience  and  skill  than  himself.  He  thought  this 
wonld  have  a  most  beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  Paob  said  that  if  it  was  not  intended  in  com- 
petitions of  this  kind  to  award  tho  prize  for  two  con- 
secutive years  to  tho  same  competitor,  he  thought  this 
should  bo  distinctly  stated  in  the  programme. 

Mr.  6.  Lock  (wood-carver)  said  ho  thought  it  was  not 
desirable  to  disqualify  for  prizes  persons  who  had  been 
successful  competitors  in  previous  years.  Ho  thought 
the  principle  was  wrong,  and  opposed  to  the  usual  practice 
in  such  cases.  Architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  wero 
placed  under  no  such  prohibition,  bnt  were  allowed  to 
compete  even  if  they  had  obtained  priz.  s  in  tho  same 
exhibition  in  previous  years.  Tho  object  of  tho  Society 
to  encourage  the  most  proficient  men  in  each  class 
of  work,  ami  it  ought  to  be  proud  to  see  that  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  former  years  wero  ablo  to 
hold  their  own  in  subsequent  exhibitions,  and  rather  than 
except  them  from  the  awards,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  go  for  higher  prizes  than  they  had  y  t  obtained.  This 
Society,  in  its  earlier  years,  did  great  service  to  sculpture 
by  the  prizes  it  awarded  to  artists  ;  and  thero  could  bo 
no  doubt  it  had  often  been  the  means  of  raising  them 
to  a  higher  position  in  their  professions.  Ho  thought 
the  prizes  given  generally  in  theso  art  workmanship 
competitions  wero  not  of  sufficient  amount  to  induce  tho 
production  of  a  high  class  of  work.  The  prizes  given  in 
the  department  with  which  ho  was  connected  (wood 
carving)  were  so  small  as  not  to  give  much  encourage- 
ment to  tho  skilled  workman.  Thero  were  a  number  of 
prizes,  of  from  £1  up  to  £5 ;  and  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  wood -carvers  in  London,  know  these  were 
to  receive  as  rewords.  He  thought 
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if  the  Society  encouraged  tho  younger  members  of  tho 
trade,  especially  apprentices,  by  giving  rewards  for 
elementary  productions,  it  would  bo  a  great  advantage 
to  thom.  At  tho  samo  time,  ho  believed  higher 
prizes  would  stimulate  tho  production  of  superior  works 
to  thoso  which  had  been  hitherto  exhibited. 

Mr.  R.  Comnosby  said,  whilo  agreeing  with  tho  last 
speaker  that  tho  prizes  in  some  of  the  classes  were  not  of 
sufficient  amount  to  stimulate  the  best  workmen,  yet,  it 
was  evident  from  the  disappointment  of  ono  exhibitor, 
expressed  this  evening,  that  tho  prizes  of  the  Society 
were  sought  after,  and  much  valnod.  At  tho  same  time 
he  did  not  think  the  matter  should  bo  regarded  in  a 
merely  pecuniary  light.  It  was  too  much  the  custom  in 
the  present  day  to  value  things  by  their  £  s.  d.  yaluo. 
A  higher  class  of  reward  might  be  offered,  but  ho  did  not 
think  it  ought  to  bo  in  money,  but  in  honour,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  [statesman,  or  a  warrior ;  if  that  wore  done, 
young  men  in  the  trade  would  feel  more  pride  in  being 
lournoymen  or  workmen  of  high  skill,  than  in  being 
masters  on  their  own  account,  because  they  would  fool 
that  the  work  so  appreciated  was  produced  by  their 
own  hands. 

Mr.  R.  Bakes  (wood  carver)  agreed  to  a  groat  extent 
with  the  remarks  of  tho  last  speaker,  and  also  with  much 
that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Lock  ;  but,  personally,  he  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  tho  amount  of  tho  prizes, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  once  been  awarded  £10  for  a  piece  of 
work  which  was  in  itself  worth  only  £4  or  £o.  Ho  would 
venture  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  tho  Council,  which  he 
thought  wculd  be  of  some  benefit  Ho  imagined  the  main 
object  of  these  competitions  was  to  stimulate  tho  pro- 
duction of  a  higher  class  of  work  in  this  country.  In 
order  to  do  that  they  should  look  to  tho  wants  of  art 
workmen,  and  ono  of  tho  greatest  wants  of  tho  day  was 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  past  times.  Ho  suggested  that  the  society 
should  offer,  amongst  other  prizes,  somo  relating  to 
different  styles  of  ornamentation — for,  instance,  for  a 
bracket  or  a  panel— ono  in  the  Italian  stylo  of  the  16th 
century,  another  in  the  French  style  at  one  of  tho  best 
periods,  and  another  in  tho  English  stylo  of  tho  Eliza- 
bethan period.  That  would  tend  to  concentrate  the 
mind  of  the  workman  upon  tho  stylo,  and  he  would  enter 
with  more  spirit  into  the  details,  instead  of  catching 
up  bits  of  information  hero  and  there ;  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  understand  the  principles  of  these  different 
styles  he  would  be  making  real  progress  in  his 
art.  Another  suggestion  ho  would  make  was,  that 
some  good  would,  in  his  opinion,  result  from  intro- 
ducing a  few  practical  working  men  to  assist  the  judges 
in  making  tho  awards,  not  that  ho  doubted  the  ability 
and  perfect  fairness  of  tho  gentlemen  who  actod  as  tho 
adjudicators,  but  because  there  were  many  little  details 
connected  with  the  execution  of  work  which  no  one  but 
a  practical  man  would  be  likely  to  see.  He  thought  tho 
art-workmen  would  do  well  to  form  a  club  or  guild 
amongst  themselves,  so  that  when  any  groat  work  was 
to  be  executed,  architect*  and  others  might  know  who 
the  best  workmen  were,  and  where  they  were  to  be  found. 
From  his  observations  in  Paris  ho  was  satisfied  the  art- 
workmen  of  this  country  did  require  a  great  deal  of 
instruction  and  encouragement ;  but  he  asked  them  not 
to  look  for  it  from  Government  or  even  from  the  Society 
of  Arts ;  but  if  they  looked  to  themselves  they  would 
make  England  something  worthy  of  herself,  and  would 
not  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  other  nations. 

Mr.  G  willi  M,  as  a  worker  in  iron,  agreed  with  tho 
opinion  expressed  that  the  prizes  in  some  departments 
were  insignificant,  more  particularly  in  tho  class  of 
smiths'  work,  which  involved  the  expense  of  a  forge. 

Mr.  Holliday  supported  tho  suggestion  of  separate 
prizes  for  competition  by  apprentices,  as  they  stoxl  littlo 
or  no  chance  of  success  in  tho  general  competition. 

Mr.  Hotly  expressed  his  sense  of  tho  obligations  which 
the  Society  was  under  to  tho  gontlemen  who  had  acted 
as  judges  in  this  competition.    He  urged  upon  .the 


Council  tho  propriety  of  taking  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  suggestions  that  had  boon  made  with 
regard  to  prizes  for  apprentices. 

Mr.  Black  is  suggested  that  the  awards  should  either 
consist  of  medals  alone  or  be  accompanied  by  them. 
When  tho  awards  consisted  of  monoy  only  thero  was  no 
lasting  memento  of  success  in  the  competition  ;  ho 
believed  the  Society's  medal  would  bo  much  valued  by 
the  competitors.  He  thought  thero  was  no  reasonable 
ground  for  complaint  as  to  the  small  amounts  of  the 
prizes,  more  especially  in  the  case  in  which  tho  exhi- 
bitor received  a  prize  of  £10  for  a  piece  of  work  ho 
valued  at  only  about  £5.  He  remarked  upon  the 
absence  from  the  programme  of  prizes  for  mechanical 
productions.  England,  ho  behoved,  would  never  be  a 
great  art  country,  but  she  owed  her  present  position 
mainly  to  her  manufactures  and  machinory ;  therefore, 
ho  thought  mechanics  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
Society's  programme  of  prizes. 

Mr.  Dig  BY  Wyatt  said  ho  would  address  a  few  re- 
marks upon  tho  different  matters  which  had  been  brought 
under  discussion.  In  the  first  place  he  would  say  to  Mr. 
Pago  that  he  introduced  an  apologetic  remark  with  refe- 
rence to  tho  awards  of  tho  prizes,  because,  as  he  said, 
human  judgment  was  fallible;  and  in  excepting  Mr. 
Page's  work  from  the  award  it  was  done  conscientiously, 
because  the  other  work  was  considered  more  entitled  to 
it.  With  regard  to  stainod  glass  being  introduced  into 
the  programme,  that,  as  well  as  the  other  suggestions  of 
tho  judges,  was  put  forward,  not  for  adoption  necessarily, 
but  rather  to  call  the  attention  of  tho  Council,  by  whom 
the  programme  of  tho  competition  was  drawn  up,  to  the 
m  <\tter.  Mr.  Palmer  had  remarked  that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  regard  to  stained-glass  was  the  distinc- 
tion that  existed  between  tho  artist  and  the  workman, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  designed  by  the  artist  and  executed 
by  tho  workman.  Ho  (Mr.  Wyatt)  felt  that  was  tho 
very  point  to  which  the  energies  of  tho  Society  should 
bo  directed :  their  great  objoct  was  to  obliterate  this  wido 
distinction  between  the  artist  and  tho  workman.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Palmer's  objoction,  on  tho  score  of  the 
sizo  of  the  specimens,  that  would  hardly  hold  good,  inas- 
much as  ho  had  seen  as  beautiful  examples  of  Swiss 
stained  glass  in  a  small  compass  as  could  possibly  be  pro- 
duced ;  and,  though  thero  might  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  somo  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  workman  in  getting 
tho  glass  burnt,  yet,  with  the  master's  permission  for  the 
use  of  his  kiln,  he  imagined  a  very  mnnngenblc  specimen 
of  stained  glass  might  be  produced  to  show  tho  workman's 
ability.  Mr.  Copeland  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  encour- 
aging original  designs  in  workmanship.  The  report  of 
Inst  year  mentioned  that  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  towards  improvement  in  that  respect. 
This  year,  however,  tho  work  was  better  in  following 
tho  designs  given ;  but  the  Society  did  not  shut  the  door 
against  original  designs.  Mr.  Rasmussen  corroborated 
the  views  of  the  judges  as  to  the  advantage  of  extending 
tho  programme,  especially  to  some  othor  branches  of 
metal  work  in  which  tho  French  excel.  Thoso  who 
noticed  the  productions,  at  the  French  Exhibition,  of  M. 
Christoflo  and  M.  Barbedionne,  must  havo  seen  that  tho 
workor  in  silver  plato  was  also  a  perfect  enamoller,  and 
had  produced  works  as  perfect  as  anything  that  was 
dono  in  China  or  Japan.  With  regard  to  prizes  for  ap- 
prentices, he  thought  tho  Society  s  objoct  was  not  to 
teach  youths,  but  to  stimulate  tho  production  of  perfect 
specimens  of  workmanship — whether  done  by  boys  or 
by  old  men  was  of  no  consequence.  Mr.  Page  also  mado 
a  remark  with  regard  to  tho  prizo  not  being  awarded  to 
tho  samo  exhibitor  a  second  year  in  the  same  -class.  Mr. 
Lock  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  samo  roan  should  be 
allowed  to  compoto  for  tho  samo  prize  in  succeeding  years. 
That  was  a  subject  for  tho  Council  to  consider,  and  on 
tho  next  occasion  no  doubt  there  would  bo  a  clear  under- 
standing on  that  point.  With  regard  to  larger  rewards, 
it  was  singular  that  in  tho  class  of  smiths  work,  with 
which  the  speaker  who  referred  to  this  subject  was  specially 
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connected,  the  prise  awarded  this  year  was  no  loss  than 
£7  10«.,  while  too  price  of  the  article  was  only  £3.  Mr. 
Coningsby,  who  urged  that  Mr.  look's  viowa  were  too 
mercenary,  observed  that  tho  boat  mode  of  encourage- 
ment  was  to  confer  honour  on  the  sacccesful  workman. 
A  man,  however,  most  look  for  honour  first  in  his  own 
class,  tind  then  afterwarJ.i  his  reputation  would  rise  in 
the  cities  above  him.  It  was  not  tho  Society  which 
could  honour  him ;  he  must  honour  himself  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  ability.  Mr.  Baker  observed 
upon  the  want  of  knowledge  of  particular  stylos.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  so,  and  it  was  to  remedy  this  evil  that  the 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  as  woll  as  the  British  and 
the  India  Museums,  wero  especially  useful ;  and  ho 
thought  this  knowledge  was  better  gained  from  them 
than  it  would  be  by  such  an  offer  of  prizes.  Any  imita- 
tions of  stylo  would  bo  much  inferior  to  tho  original* ;  and 
the  best  way  of  encouraging  the  study  of  good  styles 
was  tho  giving  designs  to  copy  which  furnished  good 
models.  This,  however,  was  a  question  for  the  Council 
to  decide  upon.  Then,  the  same  speaker  recommended 
that  u  certain  numtx»r  of  practical  workmen  should  bo 
appointed  U>  assist  the  judges  with  their  advice  in 
the  award  of  the  prises.  He  thought,  however, 
that  at  such  meetings  as  tho  present,  thoy  got  tho 
benefit  of  advico  given  in  the  most  open  and  free 
manner.  If  somo  of  their  own  class  were  appointed 
to  the  duties  suggested,  there  might  be  mistrust 
of  their  influence  on  the  part  of  the  competitors- 
Mr.  Blaokie  recommended  that  medals  should  supersede 
the  present  money  prises.  It  was  possible  the  Council 
might  see  fit  to  allow  workmen  who  desired  to  receive  a 
port  ion  of  the  prise  in  tho  shape  of  a  modal  to  do  so, 
or  they  might  add  a  medal  of  small  intrinsic  value  to 
the  principal  prises  gained. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  object  of  the  Society  in  establish- 
ing these  competition?,  was  not,  in  tbe  larger  and  wider 
seose,  to  encourage  the  production  of  works  of  art,  but 
to  encourage  the  workman,  and  give  him  the  credit 
really  due  to  him,  which,  till  they  begun  this 
work,  was  generally  claimed  by  tbe  employer.  They 
had  endeavoured  to  bring  the  art-workman  into  the 
front  rank,  so  that  the  public  might  know  to 
whom  tho  dealer  in  these  commodities  was  really 
indebted  for  tbe  labour  and  skill  displayed.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  though  tbe  increase  in  the  number 
of  works  sent  in  year  by  year  was  not  so  great  as 
could  be  wished,  still  they  had  made  substantial  pro- 
gress. Let  them  look  at  the  results  of  tho  last  two  yearis, 
as  shown  iu  the  following  table  :— 

Total  number  of  articles  sent  in 

for  competition  

Articles  seat  in  in  accordance  with 

prescribed  designs  

Articles  sent  in  not  in  accordance 

with  prescribed  designs  

Wood-carvings  without  prescribed 

designs,  but  in  accordance  with 

prescribed  regulations   

Number  of  prizes  awarded  

Amount  of     ,  £175  10s.    £198  10s. 

The  judges  had  very  properly  stated  in  their  report  that 
it  c<>uld  not  be  expected  that  in  the  year  of  the  French 
Exhibition  there  would  be  the  same  amount  of  leisure  for 
the  production  of  these  works,  and  so  a  somewhat  less 
number  had  been  sent.  Still,  they  found  that  the  works 
exhibited  this  year  were  of  a  higher  quality.  The  falling 
off  in  number  was  especially  In  the  articles  produced  from 
the  designs  of  the  working  men  themselves.  It  wss  said 
by  some  that  they  ought  not  to  think  so  much  of  the 
money  prises,  but  that  they  should  rather  look  to  the 
honour  of  obtaining  them.  Now,  honour  wsb  a  good 
tbing,  but  money  was  not  to  be  despised.  Never- 
theless, he  (tbe  chairman)  could  see  no  objection 
to  a  medal  being  awarded,  at  tbe  option  of  the 
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recipient  either  in  lieu  of  the  pecuniary  prize  or  jointly 
with  the  pecuniary  prize.  Many  persons  would  no  doubt 
be  pleased  to  have  a  medal  which  they  could  preserve  as 
a  memorial  [of  their  skill.  That  was  a  question  whieh 
would  receive  the  attention  of  the  Cooncil.  In  the  re- 
ports of  the  artisans  who  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition  last 
year,  there  was  one  universal  complaint  of  something 
being  wanting  in  the  English  workman  which  the  foreign 
workman  had ;  and  what  they  wanted  was  the  means  of 
obtaining  that  knowledge  which  they  said  the  French 
workman  possessed.  That  could  only  be  done  in  two 
or  three  ways.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  state,  by  any  compulsory  system,  to 
make  people  leara ;  to  suppose  they  could  do  this  was 
entirely  chimerical ;  bat  they  could  give  to  every  man  of 
real  industry  the  opportunity  of  teaching  himself ;  and  if 
his  primary  education  wa*  good,  when  he  got  into  the 
workshop  he  had  the  means  of  obtaining  the  knowledge 
which  lie  really  required.  There  were  no  better  means, 
in  his  opinion,  of  promoting  art-education  than  visiting 
museums  and  attending  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  sculp- 
ture. Tbe  opportunities  now  afforded  for  educating  the 
eye  and  the  taste  were  greater  than  ever  existed  before. 
The  representations  of  beautiful  works  of  art  which  were 
to  be  obtained  in  publications  at  exceedingly  cheap  prices, 
containing  wood  engravings  from  the  original  works  of 
the  finest  masters  must  disseminate  a  taste  for  and  a 
love  of  art,  because  these  works  were  sold  by  million*, 
and  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  studied  without  the 
taste  of  the  whole  community  being  improved  thereby. 
They  had  been  asked  to  offer  prizes  to  apprentices,  but 
there  was  one  difficulty  with  regard  to  apprentices  in  the 
present  dsy.  It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  some  trade 
societies  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  as  much  as 
possible,  and  while  those  rules  existed  the  spirit  of  emu- 
lation was  necessarily  weakened.  He,  for  one,  would, 
however,  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  suggestion  thst  they 
should  give  apprentice-prizes.  Then,  sgain,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  award  prizes  to 
those  who  had  carried  off  prizes  in  former  years.  He 
thought  if  a  man  received  a  prize  one  year,  and  did  work 
of  a  superior  character,  showing  improvement  in  mind, 
hand,  and  taste  the  next  year,  they  could  not  exclude 
him  from  a  second  prize,  because  he  obtained  one 
for  an  inferior  work  the  year  before.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  question  for  the  Council.  They  were 
asked  to  give  prizes  for  another  distinct  subject,  viz., 
mechanics.  The  Society  published,  every  few  years, 
a  list  of  premiums  for  various  objects,  including  mechanical 
inventions,  but  these  affected  a  totally  different  class 
from  that  of  art-workmen.  With  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  two  or  throe  working  men  should  be 
asked  to  join  in  the  adjudication  of  the  awards,  he 
would  say  that  this  had  been  tried  in  a  former  year, 
but  the  result  had  not  been  encouraging.  Such  dis- 
tinguished artists  as  Mr.  Redgrave  and  Mr.  Wyatt  were 
above  all  influence,  and  could  have  no  other  desire  than 
to  make  their  awards  in  the  most  conscientious  manner 
in  accordance  with  the  merit  of  the  works  exhibited.  He 
considered  it  a  great  honour  to  the  competitors  that  they 
should  have  their  productions  examined  by  such  men. 
He  might  mention  that  each  year  the  authorities  at  South 
Kensington  bad  bought  several  of  the  best  wotks  from 
these  competitions,  for  exhibition  in  the  Museum.  This 
was  certainly  a  high  honour,  and  must  be  a  great  advantage 
to  their  producers. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  just 
revised  tho  grants  to  Schools  of  Art  and  the  teaching  in 
night  classes,  with  tho  view  of  improving  the  conditions 
which  were  established  after  the  publication  of  the  last 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1864. 

Tho  changes  arc  explained  in  the  following  memoran- 
dum and  extracts  from  the  accompanying  letter,  addressed 
to  masters  of  Schools  of  Art  ;— 
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MBMORAXntM. 


Tho  Lords  of  the  Comraittco  of  Council  on  Education 
having  had  under  consideration  tho  existing  regulations 
for  tifi'ording  aid  to  Schools  of  Art,  have  authorised  tho 
following  additional  payments:  — 

1.  With  a  view  to  encourage  advanced  students  to 
attend  in  largo  numbers  and  to  remain  longer  in  tho 
Schools  of  Art,  a  payment  of  £3  on  account  of  froo- 
studentships  for  every  artisan,  being  a  draughtsman, 
designer,  modeller,  or  handicraftsman,  who  shall  submit 
satisfactory  advanced  works  under  the  regulations  in  tho 
Directory,  and  who  shall  be  recommended  jointly  by  the 
local  committee  and  by  tho  department  s  examiners. 
Students  on  whoso  account  theso  payments  arc  made, 
must  bo  prepared  to  attend  regularly  for  tho  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  appointment,  and  must  be  admitted  to 
Study  in  the  school  without  payment  of  fees. 

2.  An  addition  of  £5  to  tho  sum  allowed  for  an  art 
pupil-tchcher.  In  sehoola  where  20  artisans  are  satisfac- 
torily taught  ono  pupil-teacher  will  be  allowed,  and  two 
pupil-teachers  in  schools  where  50  artisans  or  upwards 
nro  satisfactorily  taught.  The  payment  in  any  school  on 
account  of  pupil-tcachcrs  will  therefore  in  future  be 
either  £13  or  £30. 

3.  In  addition  to  tho  payments  of  15s.  or  20s.  on 
account  of  artisans  who  submit  satisfactory  works  under 
tho  regulations,  a  proportional  payment  will  bo  made  on 
account  of  artisans  whose  works  do  not  reach  tho  standard 
required  for  full  payments. 

4.  Bonuses  will  bo  awarded  to  tho  head-masters  of  the 
Schools  of  Art  in  which  the  results  as  tested  by  the 
examinations  of  tho  Department  shall  bo  most  satisfac- 
tory. Tho  basis  of  the  awards  will  be  the  general 
amount  of  satisfactory  work  as  tested  by  examinations, 

abcr  of 


considered  with  refcrenco  to  the  num' 
under  instruction. 

Tho  awards  will  consist  of— one  sum  of  £30,  three 
sums  of  £  10,  five  sums  of  £30,  ten  Bums  of  £20,  twenty 
sums  of  £10. 

3.  In  order  that  the  committees  of  Schools  of  Art, 
night  classes,  and  elementary  schools,  may  more  readily 
provide  themselves  with  approved  examples,  the  aid 
given  towards  the  purchase  of  them  will  be  increased 
from  50  per  cent,  to  73  per  cent ,  and  in  special  cases, 
where  buildings  or  rooms  are  permanently  and  entirely 
devoted  to  instruction  in  art,  this  aid  will  be  extended  to 
tho  provision  of  apparatus  and  fittings. 

6.  In  Schools  of  Art,  where  artisans  aro  satisfactorily 
instructed,  grants  will  be  made  to  enable  the  masters  to 
visit  tho  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  other  Metro- 
politan institutions,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  students,  a  knowledge  of  the  latest 

jgress  made  in  thoso  educational  subjocts  which  affect 
io  schools. 

7.  Special  grants  of  tho  works  published  under  the 
sanction  of  tho  Department,  and  of  other  examples,  will 
bo  ma  le  from  time  to  time  to  such  schools  as  have  suit- 
able premises  for  exhibiting  and  protecting  them,  and 
for  their  effective  uao  as  moans  of  instruction. 

Tho  letter  says — 

i.  As  respects  free  studentships.  Tho  Committee  of 
the  school  will  bo  free  to  recommend  as  many  artisans  as 
they  may  think  eligible,  and  as  aro  willing  to  attend  and 
work  attentively  for  tho  year  for  which  the  fee  will  bo 
pnid  by  tho  Department  in  advance.  The  numbers  ap- 
point- d  will  depend  upon  tho  evidences  of  competency 
sent  up  to  the  Examiners  of  tho  Department ;  and  it  is 
cxpecti  1  that  the  masters  will  endeavour  to  uso  theso 
studentships  as  a  means  of  carrying  furthor  tho  instruc- 
tion (  f  the  advanced  students,  especially  of  such  as  are 
/.red  in  the  local  manufactures. 


give  him  more  time-  for  actual  instruction,  and  who 
assist  him,  or  occasionally  act  as  his  deputy,  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  th^e  pupil-teachers  should  be  permanently 
appointed  as  teachers,  unless  they  should  become  quali- 
fied, by  taking  a  certificate  of  the  third  grade. 

3.  Under  clause  3,  every  artisan  taught  by  the  use  of 
sound  examples,  will  obtain  a  payment  for  the  funds  of 
the  school,  greater  or  less,  according  to  tho  amount  and 
quality  of  his  works. 

4.  As  respects  the  bonuses  of  from  £10  to  £50,  offered 
to  masters. — These  aro  intended  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  sound  system  of  instruction  throughout  the 
schools,  and  will  be  awarded  on  the  evidences  of  success 
furnished  by  the  annual  examinations  of  works  and 
students. 

5.  It  is  hoped  that  this  extension  of  the  aid  hitherto 
given  will  enable  masters  to  obtain,  through  the  local 
committees,  such renowal,  or  increaso,  of  sound  examples 
as  may  render  the  schools  thoroughly  efficient  in  this 
respect. 

6.  As  regards  the  masters'  visits  to  tho  metropolis. — 
These  visits,  which  have  ceased  since  1862,  are  now  re- 
vived, in  the  expectation  that  tho  masters  will  use  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  them  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  resources  of  tho  South  Kensington  Museum  and  Art 
Library,  and  make  them  of  greater  use  to  their  schools 
under  the  system  of  loans. 

The  masters  of  Schools  of  Art  are  urged  to  encourage 
the  teaching  of  drawing  in  elementary  schools  and  night 
schools,  and  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
managers  and  teachers  of  them,  in  order  that  students, 
when  competent,  may  pass  from  these  elementary  classes 
into  the  Schools  of  Art.  These  bitter  may  thus,  by  de- 
grees, obtain  in  tho  public  estimation  that  position 
which  can  only  bo  based  on  tho  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  possessing  elementary  art  know- 
ledge, from  amongst  whom  can  be  drawn  students  pre- 
pared for  the  higher  teaching  which  is  afforded  in  Schools 
of  Art. 


2.  It  is  intended  by  tho  changes  in  the  payment  for 
art  pupil-teachers,  to  givo  every  School  of  Art,  fairly 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term,  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pointing at  least  ono  art  pupil-teacher  who  may  relieve 
tho  master  of  certain  details  of  management,  and  thua  I 


Exports  of  Cheese  anp  Bcttku  from  Holland. — 
The  exports  of  Dutch  cheese,  during  tho  year  1806, 
amounted  to  30,339,000  kilos. ;  this  shows  a  decrease  of 
1,346,000  kilos,  on  tho  exports  of  tho  previous  year,  and 
an  increase  of  2,180,000  kilos,  on  those  of  1864,  and 
4,496,000  kilos,  on  those  of  1862.  Tho  average  annual 
exports  of  this  branch  of  industry,  from  1862  to  1866, 
were  28,500,000  kilos.  In  1866  two-thirds  of  this  article 
was  exported  to  England,  and  a  great  part  of  this  is  re- 
exported by  the  English  merchants  to  tho  colonies,  the 
Mediterranean  and  Gibraltar.  The  exports  to  France 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  4,500,C00  kilos.  Tho 
exports  of  butter  amounted,  in  1866,  to  18,373,000  kilos., 
tho  largest  amount  in  five  years.  In  1863, 14,506,000  kilos, 
were  exported.  The  average  exports  from  1862  to  1866 
amounted  to  about  16,500,000  of  kilos,  per  annum. 
Tho  greater  part  of  the  butter  is  exported  to  England, 
and,  in  1866,  amounted  alone  to  17,173,000  kilos., 
against  12,500,000  kilos,  in  1863. 

Movement  op  SutrpiNO  in  thh  Port  of  Venice. — 
The  statistics  of  the  movement  of  shipping  in  tho 
Port  of  Venice,  during  1867,  havo  recently  been  pub- 
lished, and  show  an  increase  of  280  arrivals,  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  65,854,  and  448  departures,  amounting  to 
110,822  tons,  on  thoso  during  1866. 

Tradb  of  Genoa. — Tho  following  statistics  of  tho 
arrivals  and  departures  of  shipping  in  the  port  of  Genoa, 
during  the  month  of  December,  are  published  by  tho 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  arrivals  of  steam  vessels  amounted  to 
178,  and  tho  departures  to  181 ;  in  all  359  steam  vessels, 
of  tho  total  tonnage  of  97,123.  Tho  movement  of  sailing 
vessels  amounted  to  666,  of  the  tonnage  of  84,737,  of 
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■which  351  arrived  and  215  sailed.  Thus  tho  total  move- 
ment of  shipping  during  the  month  amounted  to  925 
vessels,  of  181,8*30  tons.  During  the  whole  of  the  paat 
year  (1867)  tho  total  movement  of  shipping  was  11,718, 
amounting  to  2,198,254  tons.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the 


The  Irish  Bctthr  Trade.— The  subjoined  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Downs,  of  Tooley-stroet,  by  an  Irish 
farmer,  and  quoted  in  the  Produce  Market*  Review,  throws 
some  light  upon  the  difficulties  under  which  this  trade  at 
present  labours:  — "  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
report  on  my  sample  firkin  of  batter,  which  is  very  satis- 
factory. We  poor  Irish  farmers  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
most  English  people  suppose.  The  men  who  write  those 
stupid  impertinent  letters  to  the  London  merchants  arc 
not  farmers ;  they  are  men  in  our  provincial  towns,  who 
buy  butter  from  farmers  at  the  very  lowest  price,  and 
hold  it  often  till  stale,  waiting  for  an  advance  in  the 
English  markets  ;  quantity  and  not  quality  being  their 
interest,  as  their  profit  "is  tho  samo  on  the  inferior 
na  on  the  best.  They  consequently  take  little  or  no 
trouble  to  instruct  the  farmers  in  tho  preparation  of 
their  butter,  or  as  to  the  taste  and  wants  of  the  English 
consumer,  neither  do  they  give  us  any  suggestions  to 
improve  the  trade  in  any  way,  and  it  is  only  through 
these  men  it  can  bo  mado.  I  now  see  why  they  en- 
courage extreme  silting,  seeing  that  if  our  "butter  was 
mild  it  would  compel  us  eventually  to  go  direct  to  the 
English  salesmen.  The  small  dairy  farmers  are  shutout 
from  your  markets  by  tho  excessive  rates  of  carriage  of 
rail  and  steam  companies  on  small  quantities,  such  as  we 
could  send  fresh  and  fresh, — say  6s.  6d.  per  firkin,  while 
the  merchant  pays  Is.  per  firkin  on  quantity ;  therefore 
we  are  entirely  in  their  hands,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
they  arc  no  friends  of  tho  farmers,  their  interest  and 
ours  not  being  identical.  If  we  had  even  a  few  such 
men  as  you  in  this  country,  who  would  give  ns  informa- 
tion as  to  the  modo  of  making,  packing,  salting,  fluctua- 
tion of  markets,  and  wants  or  consumers,  &c,  we  might 
expect  to  compete  successfully  with  foreigners,  but  you 
must  now  see,  wo  get  no  facilities  from  carriers  or  Irish 
merchants  to  do  so.  I  think,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
and  expense  of  transit,  I  will  send  direct  to  England,  and 
am  anxious  to  try  to  come  still  nearer  to  perfection." 


Colonics. 


New  Zealand  Flax.— Tho  manufacture  of  native 
flax  seems  suddenly  to  receive  increased  attention  in  all 
parts  of  New  Zealand.  Tho  Southland  Neics  has  tho 
following  report  of  progress :  —  *'  Mr.  Thompson, 
shipbuilder,  of  Invereargill,  has  of  late  turned  his 
attention  to  the  working  of  the  native  flux,  and  after 
several  experiments  has  at  length  succeeded  in  producing 
from  the  raw  material  a  strong,  clean,  and  well-coloured 
fibre,  perfectly  snitablo  for  rope  making.  The  process 
employed  iB  mechanical,  neither  heat  nor  chomical  agents 
being  had  recourse  to.  Mr.  Thompson  states  that,  with 
th^  appliances  he  has  brought  together,  two  men  will  bo 
able  to  turn  out  from  three  to  four  hundredweight  of 
clean  flax  per  day." 

Charitable  Institutions  in  Victoria. — The  statis- 
tics for  the  past  year  give  twenty-five  hospitals,  somo  of 
which  had  benevolent  asylums  in  connection  with  them. 
They  had  155  wards,  having  1,334,484  aggregate  number 
of  cubic  feet  in  the  wards,  and  1,414  beds.  Indoor  relief 
was  given  to  10,183  porsons,  and  outdoor  to  49,291.  The 
daily  average  of  outdoor  relief  was  817*7,  and  indoor 
1 161-0.  The  number  of  benevolent  asylums  was  6, 
hiving  1 ,045  beds.  Relief  was  given  to  63,943  outdoor 
persons,  and  6,127  indoor;  tho  average  daily  relief  being 
outdoor  833-8,  and  indoor  965-9.     There  wore  five 


orphan  asylums,  having  863  beds,  and  affording  relief  to 
894  indoors  and  8  outdoors.  The  expenditure  of  the 
hospitals  was  £89,722  18s.  6d.,  and  the  receipts  from 
government  for  building  purposes  £14,950,  for  mainte- 
nance £50,073  15s.  4d.,  and  from  private  contributions 
£23,421  17s.  Id.  Tho  private  contributions  to  benovo- 
lent  asylums  were  £6,956  17s.  9d. ;  to  orphan  asylums 
£6,923  19s.  Id.  The  government  contributed  £14,200 
for  building  purposes,  and  £28,794  15s.  Id.  for  mainte- 
nance. The  expenditure  was  £63,790  6s.  lOd.  A  cal- 
culation of  the  sums  contributed  by  tho  public  to  tho 
various  charitable  institutions  during  1866,  gives  the  sum 
of  £49,077  15a.  4d.  This  does  not  include  the  amount 
contributed  to  religious  purposes  or  special  appeals  to  the 
public  benevolence  on  temporary  matters. 


Sir  David  Brbwstrr  died  on  Monday,  the  10th  inst., 
at  his  country  seat  of  Allerly,  near  Melrose,  at  the  age 
of  86  years.  His  father  was  rector  of  tho  Grammar 
School  of  Jedburgh,  where  Sir  David  was  born,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1781.  Mr.  Brewster  intended  his 
four  sons  for  the  ministry  ;  and  three  out  of  four  rose 
high  in  that  profession.  The  second  son,  David,  chose 
the  study  of  natural  science  and  philosophy.  In  1800 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.A.,  and  hero  he  had  tho  advan- 
tage of  intercourse  with  Robinson,  Playfair,  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  who  were  then  professors.  In  1807  ho  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
and  in  the  following  year  ho  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tho 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  that  year,  also,  he 
projected  and  began  that  most  laborious  work,  the 
"  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,"  of  which  he  continued 
editor  until  its  completion,  in  1830.  In  1813  ho  pub- 
lished some  results  of  his  optical  studies,  in  tho  "  Treatiso 
on  New  Philosophical  Instruments,"  a  work  which  had 
reference  to  illumination  generally  and  lighthouses  in 
particular.  He  also  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  "  On  some  Properties  of  Light." 
The  Copley  Medal  was  awarded  to  him  by  tho  Boeicty, 
in  1816,  for  his  paper  on  the  "  Polarization  of  Light  by 
Reflection,"  and  he  was  also  elected  a  fellow.  It  was  in 
1816  that  Sir  David  made  his  namo  popularly  known  as 
the  inventor  of  tho  kaleidoscope.  In  1818  the  Rumford 
medal  was  given  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  for  further 
«'  Discoveries  relating  to  tho  Polarization  of  Light."  In 
1819,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Jameson,  ho  started 
the  Edinburgh  rhilo*ophieal  Journal,  which  ho  afterwards 
I  carried  on  alone,  under  tho  title  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal 
|  of  Science,  of  which  sixteen  volumes  were  published,  con- 
taining many  scientific  papers  from  his  own  pen.  He 
twice  had  the  honour  of  receiving  tho  Keith  medals  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  body  ho  was 
for  many  years  Vice-President.   In  1825  he  was  elected 


ponding  member  of  tho  Institute  of  France,  and 
in  1849  he  succeeded  the  illustrious  Bcrzclius  as  one  of 
its  Associates.  In  1827  ho  published  his  "  Account  of  a 
New  System  of  Illumination  for  Lighthouses ; "  and, 
although  he  offered  his  services  to  the  lighthouse  boards 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  until  1833,  when  experiments  were  mado  in 
Scotland,  which  showed  that  "one  polyzonal  lens, 
with  an  argand  burner  of  four  concentric  circles, 
gave  a  light  equal  to  nino  parabolic  reflectors, 
each  carrying  a  single  argand  burner."  The  great  im- 
provement that  has  been  made  in  lighthouse  illumina- 
tion dates  from  that  period.  In  1830,  William  IV.  con- 
ferred upon  Brewster  tho  honour  of  the  Guelphic  Order, 
and  ho  was  knighted  in  tho  following  year.  The  last 
thirty-five  years  of  his  life  he  spent  as  Principal  of  the 
United  College  of  St.  Leonard^  and  St.  Salvator  at  &t. 
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Andrew's.  In  1 859,  he  was  chosen  Principal  and  Vioe- 
Chanccllor  of  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  also  a 
magistrate  for  tho  county  of  Roxburgh.  His  favourite 
sub  ject  was  optics  in  its  higher  and  mathematical  depart- 
ments. It  was  he  who,  from  his  examinations  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  overthrow  the  assumption  that  white 
light  is  composed  of  seven  colours,  and  demonstrated 
that,  m  reality,  it  was  produced  by  the  combinations 
of  only  three.  Among  the  many  branches  of  this  in- 
tricate science  which  engaged  his  attention  wo  may  spe- 
cially mention  the  optics  ox  crystals,  upon  which  ho  gave 
science  many  valuablo  memoirs,  and  atmospheric  polarisa- 
tion, a  subject  upon  which  he  wrote  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Transactions"  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  Tho  discovery  of  the  principlo  of  the  stereoscope 
is  due  to  Wheatstone,  but  Sir  David  has  the  fullest  right  to 
the  claim,  that  in  his  hands-ohiefly  through  tho  Bkilful 
application  of  semi-lenses — it  started  into  a  practical 
instrument.  To  his  optical  researches  are  due  great 
improvements  in  our  modern  microscopes  and  telescopes ; 
and  to  his  early  appreciation  of  tho  labours  of  Fresnel 
this  country  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  into  our 
light-houses  of  tho  dioptric  system  of  illumination  and 
of  the  polyzonal  lens.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned his  treatise  on  "New  Philosophical  Instruments," 
on  "Optics,"  on  the  "Kaleidoscope,"  the  "Stereoscope," 
his  "  Life  of  Newton,"  the  "  Martyrs  of  Science,  his 
"  Treatise  on  Natural  Magic,"  and  his  "  More  Worlds 
than  One."  The  latter  work  was  written  to  oppose  the 
•peculations  advanced  bv  the  late  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  his  "  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  He 


twice  married,  first  in  1810,  to  Juliet,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Macpherson,  Esq.,  M.P., 
of  Belleville ;  and,  secondly,  in  1857,  'to  Jane  Kirk, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Purnell,  Esq.,  of 
Scarborough.  By  tho  former  he  has  left  issue  David 
Edward,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Indian  Army,  who 
was  born  in  1816. 


Eatrr-Tiox  or  "Vastrvrps.— Few  people  can  form  a 
idea  of  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  and  therefore  a  few  ex 
tracts  from  an  interesting  letter  written  to  a  friend  in 
Paris,  by  a  clever  young  painter,  who  won  the  Grand 
Prize  at  Homo  last  year,  son  of  the  learned  M.  Regnault, 
of  the  Institute,  mav  be  acceptable.  M.  Regnault  and 
party  started  from  Naples  the  other  day  at  ten  in  tho 
morning,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
ascent,  only  reached  the  source  of  the  lava  as  the  sun 
was  setting.  The  sight  he  describes  as  sublimely 
horrible  ;  the  lava  came  boiling  out  of  a  kind  of  tunnel, 
and  flowed  liko  a  torrent,  but  with  the  glare  of  molten 
metal  nt  a  white  heat ;  at  timet  its  flow  was  interrupted, 
when  tho  writer  describes  it  as  swelling  and  heaving  like 
the  breast  of  a  huge  giant,  and  belching  forth  sulphurous 
vapours.  They  stood  on  the  site  of  an  old  crater,  which 
last  year  was  hollow,  but  which  had  since  been  heaved 
upwards  and  rent  asunder,  and  through  the  fissure  thus 
Caused  came  jets  of  smoke,  ash  re,  and  projectiles ;  these 
falling  around  had  created  a  second  cone,  which  increases 
daily,  and  now  crowns  the  summit  of  the  grand  oone;  at 
tho  foot  of  thiB  second  crater,  at  a  spot  where  the  great 
one  is  still  open,  poured  out  the  molten  torrent,  divided 
into  two  or  three  streams,  which  reunited  at  the  loot  of 
the  cone,  and  then  again  separated  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  flowed  on  towards  Retina,  and  the  other 
towards  Torre  del  Greco.  Over  the  heads  of  the  party 
floated  a  great  mass  of  smoke,  illuminated  by  tho  red 
glare  of  the  lava,  and,  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
seconds,  an  immense  black  column  issued  from  the  crater 
and  fell  in  ashes  around.  In  the  midatof  thit  column  of 
fin-  and  smoke  were  thousands  of  heated  stones,  which 
fell  on  the  small  cone  and  rolled  down  its  aides  with 


terrific  noise.  When  a  walking-stick  was  dipped  into 
the  burning  lava  it  immediately  hunt  into  flame,  like  a 
match,  and  the  current  was  so  rapid  that  tho  stick  was 
nearly  carried  out  of  the  hand.  The  beat  was  so  intense, 
that  even  with  the  hat  before  the  face,  and  a  handker- 
chief over  tho  hand,  it  was  impossible  to  support  it  fox 
more  than  three  or  four  seconds.  From  time  to  time 
the  guide  of  the  party  flung  a  small  quantity  of  lava 
out  of  tho  stream,  and  the  party  were  able  to  produce 
impressions  of  coins  which  they  chanced  to  have  about 
them.  In  descending,  the  party  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  a  new  torrent  of  lava,  which  had  started  from  a 
spot  above  that  which  they  had  visited,  and  was  slowly 
descending  the  very  route  which  they  had  left;  had 
there  been  any  delay  in  their  journey,  they  might  have 
been  surrounded,  and  placed  in  some  difficulty,  but  they 
succeeded  in  passing  in  front  of  tho  torrent  On  the 
following  day  they  ascertained  that  the  new  lava  stream 
had  taken  the  road  to  Torre  del  Greco,  after  having  passed 
over  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  during  the  night 

French  Vibw  of  Enolmh  Akt  Em  cation. — M» 
Ferdinand  de  Lasteyrio  delivered  a  lecture  recently,  at 
the  Union  Centrale  do*  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris,  on  "  Tho 
State  of  Industrial  Art  Education  in  England."  After 
adverting  generally  to  tho  progress  mado  since  tho  first 
international  exhibition,  principally  through  the  generous 
and  enlightened  initiative  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  tho 
lecturer  took  a  rapid  review  of  the  schools  of  design  in 
Great  Britain.  England,  he  said,  was  the  opposite  to 
France,  tho  country  of  decentralisation,  thus  the  most 
important  results  arc  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  great 
industrial  towns ;  and  he  referred  to  a  small  town  in 
Cornwall,  whore  the  art  school  was  attended  by  ninety- 
two  persons  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  population. 
"  The  progress,  rapid  and  important  as  it  had  been,  did 
not,  however,"  said  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  "  seem  of  a  nature 
to  alarm  us.  We  still  keep  the  lead,  as  was  shown  by 
tho  last  exhibition,  and  tho  persevering  endeavours  of 
tho  founders  of  the  Union  Centrale  wiu  contribute  to 
raise  our  standard  of  industrial  art  higher  and  higher. 
Tho  system  is  perfectly  organised  in  England,  and  wo 
may  borrow  some  good  ideas  from  it  England  has  her 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  her  universities 
grant  special  degrees  :  why  should  we  not  havo  a  Con- 
servatoire of  Industrial  Art,  with  diplomas  of  Bachelors 
of  Art  ?  "  Such  are  the  views  of  an  intelligent  French- 
man, who,  however,  evidently  misunderstands  our  uni- 
versity system,  and  thinks  that  a  "  Bachelor  of  Arts  "  is 
a  proficient  in  the  fine  arts. 

Tna  Mont  Cbnis  Tcww«l. — According  to  the  usual 
monthly  statement  of  the  progress  mado  in  tho  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  published  by  the  Italian  Government,  the 
length  of  tunnelling  during  the  month  of  December, 
1867,  was  73-25  metres,  of  which  35*40  metres  were  on 
the  Italian  side  at  Bardonncchi,  and  37*85  metres  at 
Modano  on  the  French.  The  position  of  the  tunnel,  up 
to  the  31st  December,  1867,  was  as  follows :— 

Total  length  of  tunnel   12,220  00 

"    of  boring   7,846*65 

Remaining  to  be  done   4,373*35 

The  progress  made  in  the  tunnel  during  the  whole  of  the 
past  year  is  1,51 1*96  metres,  of  which  824*50  metres  were 
at  Bardonnechi,  whilst  at  Modano  the  advancement  was 
687*46  metres.  This  (tifferenee  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  extra  hardness  of  the  rock  encountered  on 
the  French  side.  The  falling  off  in  the  advancement  made 
during  the  month  of  December,  as  compared  with  the  other 
months,  is  due  to  the  suspension  of  the  works  for  some 
days  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  levels  and  line  by 
the  engineers.  Altogether,  the  progress  during  the  past 
year  has  been  most  satisfactory  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  previous  year,  when  tho  total  progress  at  both  ends 
amounted  to  only  1,024*99  metres. 
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Rbwauds  for  Adclt  Education  in  France. — The 
admirable  conduct  of  the  poor  schoolmasters  of  Franco 
in  giving  up  their  ovenings  to  the  education  of  adult* 
bus  attracted  general  attention,  and  excited  a  great 
public  interest  in  the  subject.  As  evidences  of  these 
facts  may  be  mentionod  tho  rocont  creation  of  thrco 
prizes,  to  be  given  to  those  who  establish  and  conduct 
such  classes,  the  donors  being  the  principal  of  a  college, 
who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  transpire ;  M.  do  Saint 
Balmont,  member  of  the  general  council  of  the  Meuse ; 
and  31.  Fornand  Lahour,  maire  of  Saint  Pathus,  and 
private  secretary  to  tho  Minister  of  Justice.  Each  of 
the  prizes  consists  of  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  a 
hundred  francs. 

Aouicvi,TcaALExHiBmoN  at  Verona. — The  Academy 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Arts,  of  Verona,  intend 
celebrating,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  tho  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  their  establishment,  by  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  exhibition,  with  a  show  of 
cattlo,  to  bo  held  at  Verona  from  the  14th  Sept.  to 
the  16th  Oct.  For  this  purpose,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture has  granted  a  subsidy  of  4,000  francs  and  sixteen 
medals  ;  the  Provincial  Council  4,000  francs ;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  1,000 francs;  and  tho  Munici- 
pality of  Verona  3,000  francs. 


Corrrsponlifncf. 


Recent  International  Monbtart  Conferences. — 
Sia, — I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  resume  the 
subject  of  my  letter,  published  in  your  Journal  of  tho 
10th  January.  Mr.  Ruggles  has  given  some  valuable 
comparative  statistics  of  tho  gold  coin  issued  from  tho 
Mints  of  the  United  States,  Groat  Britain,  and  Franco 
respectively,  from  1792  to  I860  inclusive.  We  may 
conveniently  disregard  all  fractions  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  condense  his  figures  as  follows,  with  the 
addition  of  some  fresh  calculations  of  per  centages, 
rendering  tho  information  more  useful  than  in  its  original 


<a.)  Total  Ovid  Coinage  be/ore  1851. 

United  States  (from  1792). . 
Great  Britain  (  „  1816).. 
Franco          (  „  1793).. 

<*.)  Total  Gold  Coinage  from  1851 
to  1866. 
United  States   

Value 
In 

Dollar*. 

Per  cental 
of  T  tnl 

Millions. 
180 
480 
325 

48$ 

33 

985 

100- 

665 
455 
988 

3U 
2lJ 
47 

<«.)  Total  Gold  Coinage  from  1792 
to  1866. 

2,108 

100- 

845 
935 
1,313 

i 

3,093 

Very  probablo  grounds  aro  put  forward  for  assuming 
that  out  of  the  total  amount  coined  by  the  United  States, 
about  300  million  dollars  worth,  at  tho  utmost,  remains  in 
its  original  state,  and  would  ultimately  require  recoinage 
to  be  made  international  in  the  sense  contemplated  by 
the  Paris  Conference.   A  great  part  of  tho  remaining 


American  coinage  would  still  be  flowing  out  of  the  States 
as  export  for  recoinage  at  other  mints;  and  wo  may 
assume  260  million  dollars  worth  as  a  fair  net  estimate ; 
and  400  to  600  million  dollars  worth  might  similarly  be 
estimated  as  the  gross  circulation  of  English  sovereigns. 
Mr.  Ruggles  would  seem,  however,  to  have  misunder- 
stood "  M.  de  Parieu  and  other  distinguished  economists 
of  Europe,"  as  absolutely  estimating  the  amount  of  gold 
now  in  actual  circulation  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy 
at  7,000  million  francs,  or  1,400  million  dollars.  M.  de 
Parieu,  in  his  article  in  the  Revue  Contemporaine  of  31st 
October,  1866,  after  adding  to  tho  gold  coinage  of  France, 
from  1792  to  1866,  that  of  Italy  (about  417  million 
franca  in  gold,  from  the  time  of  Napoleon  the  First),  and 
that  of  Belgium  (say  20  million  francs),  brings  the  total 
coined  gold  to  7,000  million  francs,  and  remarks  that 
but  littlo  of  it  can  have  been  demonetised.  Bat  we 
may  fairly  inquire,  (1)  As  special  causes  have  affected 
gold  coinage  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  reduced 
its  gross  total  amount  from  846  million  dollars  coined 
since  1792,  to  a  present  amount  of  250  million  dollars ; 
and  (2)  As  another  set  of  special  causes,  and  particularly 
our  very  liberal  system  in  England  of  coining  bullion 
into  coin,  and  of  exchanging  coin,  or  notes  representing 
coin,  into  bullion,  almost  practically  free  of  charge,  havo 
probably  reduced  tho  gross  total  amount  of  British 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  coined  since  1816, 
from  935  million  dollars  worth  to  600  million 
dollars  worth  in  circulation;  ought  we  not  also  to 
assume  some  considerable  reduction  from  1,400  million 
dollars  worth  of  gold  coined  by  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium,  since  1792  P  Our  estimates  suppose  a  reduction 
of  70  per  cent.- from  tho  United  States,  and  of  46  per 
cent,  from  the  British  coinage.  Considering  tho  effect 
of  the  newer  condition  of  the  continental  gold  coinage, 
a  reduction  therefrom  of  about  25  por  cent,  may,  in 
its  turn,  be  made  with  apparent  fairness.  This  would 
bring  the  comparative  gold  circulation  of  the  countries 
included  in  the  monetary  convention  to  about  1,050 
dollars  worth,  or  to  nearly  the  same  proportion  per  head 
of  population  as  the  estimated  figures  for  tho  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  fair  ground  at  least  to  assume  that 
although  the  sovereign  and  dollar  be  more  widely  diffused, 
than  tho  napoleon,  there  are  twice  as  many  napoleons  in 
circulation  as  sovereigns,  four  times  as  many  as  half- 
eagles,  and  about  one-third  more  than  sovereigns  and 
half-eagles  together.  Mr.  Buggies  estimates  tho  cost  of 
rocoinage  at  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.,  and  states  that 
this  is  the  rate  ascertained  by  experience.  If  this  be  so, 
and  the  whole  of  300,000,000  dollars  had  to  be  rocoined, 
the  cost  would  bo  600,000  dollars  for  America,  and 
1,000,000  dollars,  Bay  £200,000,  for  Great  Britain,  as 
the  charge  for  recoining  100  million  sovereigns.  Mr. 
Ruggles  submits  that  it  "  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that 
this  expense  of  recoinage  by  the  several  nations  is  to 
be  incurred  but  once  for  all,  while  the  incessant  re- 
meltings  and  roooinagea  under  the  present  system  by 
the  mints  of  different  nations,  are  a  constant  and  need- 
less diminution  of  the  monetary  wealth  of  tho  world. 
Tho  burden  principally  falls  on  the  nations,  liko  the 
United  States,  which  export  gold  needing  to  be  recoinod, 
the  value  of  which  abroad  is  reduced  precisely  by  the 
cost  of  its  recoinage :  and  if  tho  total  expense  of  the  re- 
coinage necessary  throughout  the  world  to  accomplish 
the  proposed  unification  were  even  to  reach  2,000,000  of 
dollars,  it  would  be  speedily  reimbursed  in  the  savins:  of 
farther  recoinages,  brokerages,  and  exchange."  This 
estimate,  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  of  the  cost  of  coinago,  seems 
so  very  moderato,  that  it  deserves  inquiry  whether  it  is 
not  underrated.  The  most  recent  information  to  which 
we  can  refer  at  this  moment,  is  contained  in  a  memo- 
randum by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  dated  Treasury,  Feb. 
16,  1848,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  when  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  have  been  struck  in  the  same  year  in  tho  same 
mint,  and  when  two,  if  not  all  three  of  thoso  metals  havo 
been  under  operation  at  the  same  time,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine,  oven  approximately,  tho  proper- 
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tions  of  coinage  expenses,  and  of  establishment  and  con- 
tingent charges  fairly  assignable  to  each.    It  appears 
pretty  plainly,  that  in  England  we  should  have  something 
of  the  same  difficulty  to  ascertain  what  it  costs  to  coin  a 
given  amount  of  sovereigns,  as  Mr.  Seely  is  now  ex- 
periencing in  getting  at  the  cost  of  building  ships  in 
the  royal  dockyards.   In  fact,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
in  184*8,  had  to  fall  lack  upon  some  old  evidence 
given  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  that  in  Franoe,  the  expense  to 
which  the  Government-  was  put  by  the  coinage  of 
gold,  was  about  a  quarter  per  cent.,  and  in  England 
a  fraction  less  than  a  half  per  cent.    Wh  it  saving  has 
been  effected  ainoe  1837  by  reforms  in  the  Mint  sys- 
tem, or  by  improvements  in  machinery,  it  is  not  within 
our  power  to  ascertain,  but  the  result,  probably,  is  to  be 
found  somewhere  between  tho  extremes  of  one-half  and 
one-twentieth  per  cent.   Even  if  we  were  to  take  it  at  a 
quarter  per  cent.,  and  that  the  average  current  sove- 
reigns of  Great  Britain  are  diminished  by  wear  to  the 
extent  of  a  half  per  cent.,  or  by  '0565  of  ono  grain  in 
the  113  002  grains  Troy  of  pure  gold  which  ought  to  bo 
in  each  of  our  present  sovereigns,  there  would  be  a 
balance  of  gain  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling, 
instead  of  tho  loss  of  £200,000  to  our  Government, 
which  Mr.  Ruggles  estimates  would  attend  tho  inter- 
nationalisation  of  our  British  coinage.    In  tliia  question 
tho  public  stands  very  much  in  need  of  some  accurate 
information,  derived  from  careful  experiments,  on  a  largo 
scale,  upon  the  coin  actually  in  circulation,  and  not  upon 
the  picked  coin  which  is  taken  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  results  ascertained  in  1833,  when  Lord  Auckland 
was  Master  of  the  Mint,  showed  an  average  loss  of  one- 
half  por  cent,  on  current  coinage,  the  oldest  pieces  of 
which  were  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  which  is  much 
below  the  age  of  our  oldest  present  coinage.    In  1807 
some  experiments  were  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Mint,  which  showed  a  loss  of  1  1666  per  cent,  on  guineas, 
and  of  1  -647S>  on  guineas  and  half-guineas.  The  average 
deficiency  was  even  greater  (1*7271  percent.)  on  guineas 
and  half-guineas  in  1774,  when  there  was  a  recoinago  of 
gold,  which  coat  the  country  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling.    Our  system  in  England,  of  coining  and  re- 
coining  without  charge  or  seignorage,  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  certain  classes  of  the  community,  has  always 
been  excessively  costly,  and  has  justly  met  with  the  con- 
demnation of  the  best  informed  of  the  many  officers  of 
eminent  talent  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  connected 
with  our  Mint  administration.    It  has  cost  the  taxed 
public  many  millions,  and  an  international  system  of 
coinage  might  prevent  much  future  loss  of  the  kind. 
We  are  glad  to  notico  the  shrewd  spirit  in  this  regard 
in  which  Mr.  Ruggles  comments  in  his  report  upon 
a  statement  "  by  an  eminent  and  experienced  banker  in 
Europe,  that  there  arc.  now  scattered  through  its  different 
nations,  and  along  their  frontiers,  at  least  five  thousand 
money-changers  (including  their  empleyea)  who  gain 
their  living  by  changing  the  gold  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world."    Mr.  Ruggles  adds,  "  If  there  are 
but  two  thousand,  earning  yearly  an  averago  of  ono 
thousand  dollars  each,  it  would  amount  to  two  millions 
of  dollars  yearly,  which  tho  world  ought  to  save  and 
would  savo  by  the  proposed  unification,  not  to  mention 
the  vexatious  loss  of  time  in  calculating  fictitious  rates 
of  exchange,  and  tho  large  additional  saving  in  the 
future  product  of  gold."    Passing  to  other  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  monetary  conference,  wo  may  refer  to  tho 
Prods.  Verbaux  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Imperialo,  1867),  as 
containing  ample  testimony  of  the  consistency  with 
which  Mr.  Ruggles  supported  tho  dollar  of  the  United 
States  and  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  as  units  which 
cannot  be  superseded,  although  they  may  easily  bo  as- 
similated to  tho  coins  of  other  nations.    At  the  meeting 


sovereign  to  25  francs,  and  of  the  dollar  to  five  franca, 
as  the  basis  of  a  perfect  international  coinage.  The 
delegates  from  England  (Mr.  Graham,  Master  of  the 
Mint,  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer)  replied  that  there  would 
be  serious  inconveniences  in  leaving  in  circulation  sove- 
reigns of  25  francs  20  centimes  in  case  of  issue  of  new 
sovereigns  reduced  to  25  francs,  and  that  a  re-coinage 
would  therefore  be  necessary.  Mr.  Graham,  through 
Mr.  Wilson,  then  proceeded  to  observe  that  if  once  the 
pound  sterling  were  brought  to  25  francs,  it  follows  that 
the  population,  accustomed  to  division  by  20,  would  call 
for  the  20 -franc  piece,  and  thence  would  follow  a  neces- 
sity for  a  second  re-coinage,  and,  in  such  event,  tho 
abandonment  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  it  would  he 


to  adopt  immediately  the  French  system, 
an  argument  as  this,  that  a  reduction  of  20  contii 
the  pure  gold  value  of  the  sovereign  would  have  an  effect 
powerful  enough  to  load  to  so  many  non  tequiturs,  reminds 
ono  forcibly  of  a  remark  of  the  acting  president  of  the 
conference,  M.  de  Parieu.  The  Globe  London  paper  of 
12th  September,  1866,  had  warmly  protested  against  the 
monetary  convention,  enlarged  upon  tho  advantages  of 
a  difference  in  tho  coinage  of  various  countries,  and 
mourned  ovor  the  admission  of  * 


into  British  currency.  This,  M.  do  Parieu  remarked,  in 
the  Rente  Contemporaine,  led  him  to  think  that,  in  con- 
tradiction to  those  who  think  of  uniting  France  and 
England  by  a  submarino  tunnel,  there  aro  probably  some 
few  persons  amongst  his  English  neighbours  who  would 
invent  the  English  Channel  if  it  did  not  already  exist. 
Tho  observation  of  Mr.  Graham  was  well  answered  by 
the  representative  of  Switzerland,  who  remarked  that  if 
we  reduce  the  sovereign  to  25  francs,  and  divide  it  (of 
00111*80,  decimally),  we  obtain  the  double  of  the  actual 
shilling,  and  not  the  franc ;  and  added  that,  in  fact,  this 
double  shilling  exists,  since  it  is  the  English  florin,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  reduction  of  the  sovereign  would 
not  load  to  its  abandonment  At  the  3rd  meeting  of  the 
conference  (see  procia  verbal,  page  39)  one  of  the  Swedish 
delegates,  M.  Wallenberg,  member  of  the  Diet,  and 
director  of  tho  Bank  of  Stockholm,  made  a  true  and 
most  practical  observation,  when  he  stated  that  England 
should  take  a  large  interest  in  reducing  tho  sovereign  to 
25  francs,  as  indicated  in  tho  conference,  because  the 
pound  sterling  is  given  in  considerable  quantities  as  tho 
equivalent  OX  25  francs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  M. 
Wallenberg  is  well  founded  in  this  remark,  and  it 
passes  belief  what  large  sums  we  Englishmen  allow 
ourselves  to  bo  mulcted  of  in  this  way,  not  only 
in  great  transactions,  such  as  in  many  public  loans 
to  foreign  governments,  in  which  25  francs  is  tho 
fixed  exchango  for  tho  sovereign,  but  also  in  tho 
more  numerous  smaller  transactions  of  daily  life,  in 
which  vast  sums  are  transferred  from  tho  pockets 
of  John  Bull  to  his  continental  neighbours  at  the  easy 
rate  of  25  francs  per  pound.  This  is  constantly  being 
done  in  paying  for  railway  fares,  telegrams,  postages, 
hotel  expenses,  kc.  Wo  let  our  fleece  be  shorn  in  theso 
ways  without  a  murmur,  and  yot,  when  tho  matter  is 
proposed  to  bo  made  clear  and  straight  by  a  proper 
equalisation  of  tho  sovereign,  there  aro  some  amongst  ns 
disposed  to  parallel  the  old  calendar  anti-reform  cry 
of  "give  us  back  our  eleven  days,"  and  to  think  tho 
beginning  of  the  end  is  coming,  when  the  113*002  grains 
of  pure  gold,  which  are  theoretically  in  the  sovereign, 
shall  be  reduced  to  112*0677  grains.  At  tho  fifth  meet- 
ing of  the  conference,  ILI.II.  Prince  Napoleon  presided. 
A  very  simple  question  was  before  it,  namely,  "  Is  it 
necessary,  for  tho  success  of  monetary  unification,  to 
constitute,  from  honccforth,  an  everywhere  identical 
unit  as  regards  metallic  composition,  weight,  and 
denomination,  and,  in  such  case,  what  basis  should  be 


from  Portugal  (Count  d'Avila),  from  Austria  (Baron  do 
Hock),  from  Switzerland  (M.  Feer-Heraog),  all  spoke 
as  well  as  Mr.  Ruggles  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  tho 


of  the  conference  on  tho  19th  June  last,  the  delegate*  assigned  to  it  P  or  does  it  suffice  to  constitute  common 


types  having  a  sufficiently  high  common  den 
for  example,  multiples  of  five  franca,  for  gold  coin  i 
ely  after  the  Prince  had  opened  tho  diacussioi 
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Mr.  Wilson  read  a  very  lengthy  declaration,  in  French, ! 
intended  to  explain  whuthe  termed  the  very  delicate  and  1 
exceptional  position  in  which  the  English  delegates 
found  themselves  placed,  and  the  extreme  roservo  Which 
tho  government  had  found  it  necessary  to  enjoin  upon 
them,  their  simple  duty  being  to  hear,  to  study,  ana  to 
report,  the  English  nation  being,  as  regards  this  ques- 
tion, in  a  totally  different  position  from  the  majority  of 
the  continental  nations,  and  in  a  mnch  more  independent 
position.  The  declaration  goes  on  to  aver,  that  so  long 
aa  public  opinion  shall  not  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
change  in  the  actual  system  ;  so  long  as  this  ays  torn  doea 
not  present  inconveniences  either  ir  the  large  transac- 
tions of  commerce,  or  in  the  trivial  details  of  the 
'rate  life  of  the  country ;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  it  shall  not 
incori  teatnMy  demonstrated  that  the  adoption  of  a  new 
system  offers  advantages  superior  enough  to  justify  the 
abandonment  of  that  which  is  approved  by  experience, 
and  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  English 
f^vernment  will  not  deem  it  its  duty  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  path  of  assimilation  of  its  coins 
with  thoso  of  tho  continental  countries.    One  would 


fanry,  in  rending  this  remarkable  paragraph,  that  the 
subject  really  in  debate  was  some  vast  and  revo- 
lutionary change  of  "system."  But  what  "system  "  is 
involved  in  the  fact  that  1 1 3*002  grains  troy  of  pure 
gold  are  empirically  coined  into  a  sovereign  P  This  pro* 
portion,  or  £50  19s.  6fd.  as  the  nominal  mint  value  of  a 
pound  sterling  of  pure  gold,  sinking  the  alloy,  was 
settled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  it  was 
not  meant  to  be  as  a  law  of  tho  Medrn  and  1  Vmians,  for 
William  the  Third  and  Queen  Mary  changed  it,  and 
coined  £62  3s.  8*d.  as  the  nominal  mint  value  of  a  pound 
of  pure  gold.  And  so  it  continued  until  1717,  when 
Charles  the  Second's  proportions  of  the  gold  coinage  wrro 
reverted  to.  At  all  events  no  inconvenience  was  experi- 
enced through  this  change.  And  it  occurred  in  the  time 
of  a  king  whose  government  did  more  for  our  coinage 
than  that  of  any  preceding  monarch.  In  order  to  show 
the  alterations  which  would  bo  required  in  the  mint 
proportions  or  nominal  values  of  onr  gold  currency  to 
make  it  international,  we  have  .  onatmcted  the}  follow, 
ing  table,  some  of  the  figures  in  which  are  approxima- 
tion*, on  account  of  small  fractions  being  omitted  :— 


Nit  on  Lrruxsio  Values,  and  Oboss  on  Standard  Valcbs,  or  English  Gold  Craaxxcr,  ajo> 
Mint  Ratios  of  Gold  to  Silver  from  1643  to  1868. 


(D— NET  OB  INTRINSIC  VALUES. 


Nominal  Valns  of  One  Pound  troy  (•.«., 
of  S76S  rains  weight)  of  Teas  Gold, 
la  pounds  sterling. 

Nominal  Vain*  of  One  Ounce 
troy  (<.#.,  of  4S0  grains  weight) 
ot'  Pt'aa   Gold,  In  poumia 

k&fat  Ratio  of  Gold  to  Bilvar, 
as  determined  by  tho  pur* 
metal  In  one  pound  starling 
of  k-.|.l  foln.  att>l  In  20  shll- 

1663  \ 
(15  Charles  II.)  f 
1696-9  \ 
(William  and  Mary)  / 

1717 
(3  Geo.  L)  ( 
to 

1868  ; 
Proposed  \ 
International 
Standard.  ) 

1663  \ 
(15  Chas.  II.) 
1696-9 
(William  and  Mary) 
1717 
(3  Geo.  L)  ( 
to  j 
1868  ; 
Proposed  ) 
International  j 
Standard.  ; 

«rtt9  =  50-9727  =  £50  19  6* 
52,^  =  52  1863  =  £62   3  8| 

50  TTJ  =  50-9727  =  £60  19  5} 
=61-4250  =  £51    8  6 

£4-2477  =  £4    4  11* 
£4-3489  =  £4    6  11* 

£4-2477  =  £4   4  llfr 
£4-2851  =  £4   5  8J 

1  to  15-2096 

1  to  16-8885 

/       1  to  15-2096 
)  (a.d.  1717  to  1816) 
)       1  to  14-2870 
\    (from  A.D.  1816) 

f        1  to  141070 
(for  Great  Britain  only. 

(11.) — GROSS  OR  STANDARD  VALUE*. 

Nominal  Value  of  One  Pound  tmy  (i.e., 
of  6760  graltu  weight)  of  Btlmmo 
Gold,  in  pounds  sterling. 

Nominal  Value  of  Ono  Ounce 
troy  (<.«.,  of  4«0  grain*  Wright) 
of  .yixi>*ja>  Uoan,  In  pounds 

£3-8938  =  £3  17  10J 
£39865  =  £3  19    8  J 

£3-8938  =  £3  17  10* 
£3-8568  =  £3  17  1J 

t|  =  -9166 
|1  =  -9166 

U  =  -9106 
*  =9000 

Notwithstanding  that  the  declaration  of  the  English 
delegates  rather  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  the 
question  is  prejudged,  it  expressly  states  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  government  indulges  in  fore- 
gone prejudices  upon  tho  important  question  which  was 
under  debate  by  the  Conference,  and  (we  translate  from 
the  French)  that  tho  English  Government  will  always 
be  ready  to  give  its  support  to  every  attempt  having  for 
its  object  to  enlighten  and  guide  public  opinion  in  the 
appreciation  ©f  this  question  in  a  general  maimer  (<f  *»4 
mn«r,  commune),  and  in  the  discussion  of  means  by 


which  this  assimilation— so  advantageous  in  theory— 
might  bo  brought  about.  Tho  npjwirent  timidity  in  dis- 
cussing this  question,  shown  by  the  English  delegates, 
evidently  surprised  the  members  of  tho  Conference- 
Prince  Napoleon  had  to  assure  theso  delegates  that  they 
need  not  fear  to  give  their  advice,  as  their  opinion, like  that 
of  the  other*,  could  not  bind  their  government.  Count 
d'Avila,  Portuguese  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
stated  that  ho  knew  tho  difficulties  attending  a  change, 
in  the  English  monetary  system ;  but,  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  that  did  not  explain  tho  reserve  of  the 
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British  delegates.  M.  de  Parieu,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  mooting,  observed,  and  with  sound  reason,  that  an 
approximation  could  be  made  botween  the  French  and 
English  monetary  system  if  the  sovereign,  in  its  pure 
gold  value,  wore  reduced  to  26  francs ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  that  to  change  the 
standard  of  fineness.  This  would,  he  observed,  bo  a 
great,  even  although  insufficient,  progress ;  and  there 
would,  notwithstanding,  bo  neither  identity  of  weight 
nor  of  fineness  in  this  instance.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  give  types  having  a  common  denominator 
without  any  identity  ;  for  example,  if  England  only 
brought  her  sovereign  to  25  francs  without  France 
striking  pieces  of  the  same  value.  Prince  Napoleon 
thereupon  remarked  that  this  would  not  bo  an  inter- 
national money.  But  M.  do  Parieu  replied,  interna- 
tional money  does  not  mean  identical  monoy,  but  only 
easily  commensurable  money.  The  simple  proportion 
of  pieces  of  20  francs  to  those  of  25  francs,  would  con- 
stitute already  a  sort  of  international  unison  of  a  certain 
utility.  At  the  next  day'B  conference  Prince  Napoleon 
again  presided,  and  although  at  previous  meetings  it  had 
been  most  carefully  explained  that  tho  common  denomi- 
nator for  tho  weight  or  the  gold  coins  was  not  intended 
to  disturb  any  unit,  but  that  it  might  be  simply  theo- 
retical, without  any  necessity  for  coining  it,  ail  this 
seems  to  have  been  completely  forgotten  by  the  English 
delegates  when  the  question  of  tho  day  came  on  for  dis- 
cussion, namely,  "  What  should  be  the  common  deno- 
minator f — should  it  bo  the  five-franc  piece  ?"  Mr. 
Graham  then  stated,  through  Mr.  Wilson,  that  in  his 
individual  opinion  tho  ton-franc  piece,  if  it  were 
adopted,  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  five-franc 
piece,  in  giving  a  higher  unit,  which  would  be  desir- 
able for  England,  and  as  offering  a  more  simple 
relation  to  the  ordinary  system  of  tho  franc.  This 
is  a  somewhat  singular  answer  from  an  English  point 
of  view,  seeing  that  10  franca  is  no  common  denomi- 
nator of  the  international  sovereign  and  napoleon, 
but  five  francs  is  both  a  common  denominator  of 
these  coins  and  of  other  coins,  easily  to  bo  brought 
into  the  scale  of  multiples  of  five.  However,  the 
question  was  brought  to  the  vote,  and  carried  in  favour 
of  the  five  franc  common  denominator,  by  13  to  2.  Mr. 
Graham  remarked  that  if  five  francs  were  adopted  as  the 
common  denominator  all  accounts  would  bo  reduced  to 
the  dollar  in  England.  Yes,  might  have  been  replied,  if 
the  steeple  of  Tenterden  is  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands ;  for  tho  one  is  as  logical  as  the  othw  supposition. 
A  discussion  was  then  opened  upon  the  question,  whether 
it  would  be  useful,  in  case  of  gold  being  adopted  as  the 
international  metal,  that  the  types  of  gold  coin  deter- 
mined by  tho  monetary  convention  of  23rd  December, 
1865,  should,  in  tho  interests  of  unification,  and  following 
out  reciprocity,  be  completed  by  now  types,  for  example, 
pieces  of  15  francs  and  of  25  francs  ?  The  American, 
the  Italian,  and  several  other  delegates  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  25-franc  piece.  Prince  Napoloon  explained  that 
Franco  would  be  quite  ready  to  admit  that  coin  into  tho 
terms  of  tho  convention  of  December  1865,  with  tho 
consent  of  tho  other  countries  parties  to  it.  Mr. 
Rugglcs  insisted  that  it  should  be  well  understood  that 
tho  United  States  hold  particularly  to  the  adoption  of  the 
type_  of  25  francs.  Upon  this  (vide  Procie  Verbaux) 
p.  85),  Mr.  Graham  stated  that  the  number  of  coins  ought 
not  to  be  too  much  multiplied  ;  that  tho  introduction  of 
pieces  of  15  and  25  francs  into  the  French  system  would 
bo  defective,  and  that  it  would  bo  better  worth  while,  in 
this  point  of  view,  to  stop  at  20  francs.  Ho  asked  if 
France  really  meant  to  strike  25 -franc  pieces  ?  His  Im- 
perial Highness  replied  "  that  certainly,  if  Franco  only 
consulted  her  personal  convenience,  she  could  see  no 
necessity  for  the  issue  of  this  now  coin  ;  but,  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  unification,  which  is  the  object  of  the  labours 
of  the  conference,  she  would  make  tho  concession  asked 
for  by  the  United  States.  The  coinage  of  a  25-franc 
piece  would  appear,  in  fact,  to  suit  England  and  Austria 


equally."  The  Count  do  Nava  do  Tajo  then  observed 
that  it  would  suit  Spain  also.  M.  Kern,  one  of  the  Swiss 
delegates,  observed  that  ho  had  voted  for  the  2->- franc 
piece,  becauso  tho  United  States  and  Austrian  delegates 
thought  they  would  bo  able,  on  their  part,  to  make 
somo  concessions  to  the  project  of  union,  and  becauso 
ho  supposed  that  England  would  welcome  with 
satisfaction  the  decision  of  tho  conference.  But,  in  this 
respect,  he  had  experienced  as  much  surprise  as  regret 
when  ho  hoard  tho  delegate  from  Great  Britain  say  that 
the  25-franc ipieco  did  not  appear  to  him  to  bo  useful. 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  then  explained  for  Mr.  Graham,  that 
the  British  delegate  had  only  expressed  himself  from  a 
purely  theoretic  point  of  view,  and  that  tho  2o-fninc 
piece  would  bo  rather  hurtful  than  useful  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  French  system,  but  that  it  would  not  bo 
the  same  with  reference  to  a  monetary  union  between 
Franco  and  England.  Prince  Napoleon,  in  commenting 
on  this,  said  that  "  he  deeply  regretted  this  confusion, 
proving  as  it  did  that  if  it  bo  true  to  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  were  discussing  theoretically,  it 
was  only  in  this  sense,  that  they  do  not  bind  their 
governments,  as  would  negotiators  furnished  with  full 
powers,  but  that  it  was  well  understood  that  they  had 
no  concern  there  with  giving  themselves  up  to  specula- 
tive studies,  an  object  being  indicated  for  the  labours 
of  the  conference,  and  it  was  towards  tho  practical 
means  of  arriving  at  that  object  that  the  delegates 
of  all  the  states  should  direct  their  efforts."  At* 
the  next  (7th)  mooting  M.  de  Parieu  proposed  "  that  tho 
conference  should  oxpross  its  wish-  that  any  measures 
which  might  be  resolved  upon  by  the  Governments  of 
the  different  states,  to  modify  their  monetary  systems  in 
tho  sense  of  the  basos  indicated  by  the  conference,  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  result  in  diplomatic  conventions." 
This  resolution  was  unanimously  carried.  On  tho  ques- 
tion of  how  long  should  bo  given  to  the  various  govern- 
ments to  send  thoir  answers,  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that, 
"  the  longer  tho  term  be  deferred,  the  more  chance 
would  there  be  of  obtaining  from  his  Government  a 
satisfactory  reply;  and  that  tnore  was  reason  to  fear  that 
by  wishing  to  hasten  tho  resolutions  of  tho  English 
Government  they  would  render  them  the  less  favourable ; 
and  that,  in  any  event,  he  could  not  promise  a  definite 
conclusion  from  England  within  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
delay.  If  the  British  Government  were  disposed  to  adopt 
any  measures,  it  would  confine  itself,  probably,  in  the  first 
place,  to  opening  an  inquiry,  which  would  be  made 
either  by  a  committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  or  else 
by  a  Royal  Commission."  Mr.  Wilson,  of  course,  did 
not  hint  to  tho  Paris  Conferonco  that,  according  to  our 
English  customs,  this  reference  to  a  Royal  Commission 
is  too  often  like  shelving  a  subject,  or  adjourning  it  to 
another  generation.  For  whilst  the  commission  is  sitting 
upon  it,  tho  public  forget  tho  wholo  reference,  and  cool 
down  to  a  state  of  indifference,  almost  of  oblivion,  re- 
specting it ;  and  then,  when  the  report  appears  in  its 
blue  covers  and  bulky  folio  form,  it  does  not  circulate  at 
all  in  tho  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  or  even  if  it  influ- 
ence public  opinion,  it  does  little  in  the  way  of  educating 
it.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  such  reports  got  cast  aside  aa 
contributions  to  tho  waste-paper  stores  of  the  chandler's 
shop.  Seeing  how  report  after  report  in  favour  of 
decimal  coinage  has  been  allowed  to  be  negatived  by  tho 
deadening  influence  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  two  per- 
sons, we  need  not  take  so  hopeful  a  view  as  Mr.  Rugglcs 
does  of  a  reference  of  tho  kind.  Mr.  Rugglcs  is  not  dis- 
couraged at  tho  prospect,  but  tells  us :  "  Wo  may  surely 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  practical  and  clear-headed 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  now  so  widely  diffused  through 
different  quarters  of  tho  globo,  abandoning  narrow  pre- 
judices and  worn-out  traditions,  may  be  found  cordially 
agreeing  on  a  common  money  for  tho  uso  of  civilized 
man."  M.  de  Parieu,  in  his  paper  on  1' Union  Monetairo, 
very  significantly  remarks  that  wo  have  a  little  diffi- 
culty of  amour-propre  in  this  question,  which  wo  must 
to  get  the  better  of.   Ho  well  depicts  us  in 
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England, saying  "why  do  yon  talk  of  modifying  our 
monetary  standard  ?  Have  our  rights,  our  fundamental 
laws,  any  thing  in  common  with  those  of  the  Continent? 
Is  not  our  civil  and  political  order  surrounded  with 
Gothic  battlements  as  high  and  inaccessible  as  those 
which  deck  many  of  our  buildings  ?  Wo  have  in  cir- 
culation in  the  world  more  than  80  millions  in  gold, 
and  we  were  the  first  to  accredit  this  form  of  currency 
in  tho  wholo  universe.  The  sovereign  is  known  in  tho 
two  hemispheres.  It  has  subsidized  the  work  of  the 
most  barbarian  nations,  and  sometimes  the  blood  of 
European  armies.  Everywhere  that  tho  English  flag 
has  mado  itself  known  and  reapectod,  English  money, 
and  the  paper  which  represents  it,  havo  fcund  their  place 
and^  conquered  their  credit.  Let  tho  pound  sterling  be 
copied  and  initiated  if  it  be  desired,  but  why  wish  to 
modify  it  '<"  No  one  has  bettor  explained  than  M.  de 
Parieu  himself  why  this  should  be  wished,  and  tho 
practical  advantages  have  boon  sot  forth  by  him  in  tho 
statesmanlike  address  ho  delivered  at  the  concluding  meet- 
ing of  tho  conference,  on  the  Cth  July  Inst,  ana  in  tho 
Journal  det  Economist™  of  the  followingmonth  (see  articlo 
De  1' Uniformity  Monetaire,  par  E.  do  Parieu,  Membre  do 
l'Institut,  Vice-President  du  Conseil  d'Etat).  We  may, 
perhaps,  be  accused  of  talking  "  cosmopolitan  jargon," 
if  we  say  that  a  country  like  ours,  which  inaugurated  freo 
trade,  should  lead  the  van,  instead  of  bringing  up  the 
roar,  in  matters  that  assist  free  trade,  like  international 
and  decimal  coin,  weights,  and  measures ;  but  wo  should 
willingly  submit  to  such  an  imputation  if  we  could  make 
a  breach,  however  small,  in  the  bulwarks  of  bureaucratic 
apathy,  on  a  subject  important  alike  to  education,  to  com- 
merce, and  to  harmony  amongst  nations. — I  am,  &c, 
Fkedk.  Hendrikb. 
F»lace-panton»- terrace,  W.,  ltih  Jan.,  1868. 

Pood  and  Cleanliness. — Sra, — I  havo  a  very  strong 
conviction  that  tho  poor,  and  those  rather  above  them, 
and  tho  cause  even  of  education,  may  bo  immensely  and 
speedily  benefited  by  certain  very  simplo  measures. 
I  havo  already  said  that  food  may  bo  cooked  and  carried 
round  to  them  at  a  saving  of  food,  coul,  time,  and  to  tho 
feeding  them  with  more  wholesome  and  warmer  food. 
I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  this  by  a  mass  of  details,  be- 
cause I  was  particularly  urged  at  once  to  come  forward 
with  details,  although  I  fancy  it  might  havo  been  more  ad- 
vantageous at  first  to  havo  leisure  to  discuss  principles— 
their  bearing,  not  only  on  the  question  of  food,  but  on  any 
other  questions  that  naturally  como  into  the  mind  in  any 
lengthened  and  serious  consideration — how  to  economise 
time,  labour,  and  materials,  or,  in  other  words,  the  re- 
sources which  are  at  tho  command  of  the  thoughtful 

Eolitical  economist,  in  any  hearty  endeavours  to  ame- 
orate  tho  condition  of  the  people.  1  hope  I  havo  so 
discussed  tho  food  question  as  to  indicate  a  practical 
spirit.  I  am  sure  that  no  difficulty  has  been  started  but 
that  may  bo  overcome.  Meantime — and  as  bearing, 
perhaps,  on  this  question  of  food,  or  tho  delivery  of 
cooked  food  to  the  pcoplo  by  cart  service — I  shall  be 

Slad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  another  matter  I 
avo  at  heart.  It  may  help  to  throw  light  on  tho  food 
question  by  illustrating  certain  principles  as  applied  to 
other  wants.  You  are  aware,  that  our  object  is  to  pre- 
vent waste,  discomfort,  loss  of  timo — which  is  money — 
to  methodiso  and  systematise  tho  operations  for  pro- 
viding necessaries  of  life  in  cities  and  towns.  Now  one 
necessary  of  life — as  well  as  food— is  clothing.  Both 
these  things— food  and  clothing— will,  if  improved,  con- 
duce to  power  or  heart  (tone  of  health)  to  receive  edu- 
cation. I  have,  then,  a  project  which  will  cheaply  con- 
duce to  cleanliness.  It  is  this :— I  propose  to  distribute, 
to  tho  respectable  poor,  nets  of  strong  thin  cord,  each  net 
to  bo  numbered  by  a  marking-ink  linen-marked  num- 
ber. These  nets  aro  to  be  of  a  convenient  size  for 
holding  their  clothes  to  be  washed— to  hold  them 
loosely,  iust  as  a  net  holds  potatoes.  These  nets  are 
to  be  collected  by  waggons  or  light  vans ;  each  net 
being,  of  course,  fastened  up  at  tho  mouth.   The  nets  of 


clothes,  including  shirts  or  tablecloths,  or  other  cloths, 
or  curtains,  &c.,  &c,  will  bo  placed  in  a  suitable  tank  of 
cold  water,  and  after  a  timo  will  bo  subjected  to  slight 
pressure,  or  to  running  water,  and  then  they  will  be  put 
into  a  hollow  wheel,  like  tho  revolving  paddle-wheel  of 
a  steam-ship — a  wheel  some  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
turned  by  steam  power ;  some  hundreds  of  nets  of 
clothes  can  thus  be  agitated  at  ono  time,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  steam,  hot  water,  ley,  or  soda  and  soap, 
or  other  chemically  ascertained  suitable  materials  for 
dissolving  whatever  may  adhere  to,  or,  in  other  words, 
aid  to  clean  tho  netted  clothes.  Tho  netted  clothes  will 
then  be  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  like  the  potior  vat 
of  a  brewer}*,  and  will  bo  subjected  to  considerable 
pressure,  just  as  wo  press  a  sponge  or  flannel  that  we 
wish  to  clean.  This  pressure  will  press  out  dirty  water, 
which  will  be  allowed  to  run  away ;  on  releasing  the 
piston  or  other  mechanism  used  for  pressure  on  the 
netted  clothes  (for,  mind,  the  clothes  never  leavo  tho 
nets)  the  netted  clothes  expand  (just  as  a  sponge  or 
flannel  when  squeezed  and  liberated).  This  expanding 
will  cause  a  vacuum,  or  partial  vacuum,  within  the  Vx>dy 
or  bulk  of  the  squeezed  materials,  and  this  will  allow  the 
sucking  in  of  clean  ley  or  water  and  soap.  This  alter- 
nate pressing  and  releasing  the  pressure  is  maintained 
for  somo  time.  Lastly,  tho  netted  clothes  will  be 
agitated  in  a  wheel  with  warm  water,  and  then  the 
water  will  be  partially  expelled  by  centrifugal  action 
brought  to  bear  by  laws  well  understood,  and  applied  to 
sugar  as  well  as  clothes  in  time  past.  Then  tho  nets  of 
clothes  will  be  placed  on  wooden  or  galvanised-iron 
racks,  in  a  drying-room,  and  subjected  to  a  dry  hot-air 
blast,  which  will  expel  tho  moisture,  just  as  a  hot  east 
wind  dries  a  quartern  loaf.  The  netted  clothes  will  now 
bo  delivered  homo  according  to  tho  numbers  or  addresses 
on  the  several  nets.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
tho  poor ;  and  although  they  know  they  would  got  their 
things  in  a  rough-dry  state,  they  say  that  more  than 
half  tho  labour  would  be  saved— that  pulling  out  tho 
clean  things,  and  damping  and  mangling,  would  be 
as  nothing  to  tho  labour,  and  toil,  and  inconvenience 
of  washing  the  very  dirty  clothes  the  poorer  classes 
have  to  put  up  with,  under  disadvantages  of  want  of 
space,  want  of  suitable  implements,  and  conveniences  of 
drying,  Ac.  Of  course  all  details  and  calculations  I,  or 
better  engineers,  can  easily  give.  Wo  should  use  tho 
Cornish  system,  probably,  of  steam-power,  heating  our 
water,  and  so  on,  by  steam,  and  so  wo  should  cause 
a  vast  saving  of  coal,  and  conduce  (if  ever  so  little)  to 
tho  solution  of  one  of  the  anxious  (fuel)  problems  of  the 
age. — I  am,  &c,  Wm.  Riddlb,  C.E. 

Rodger's  Shipwreck  Raft.— Sir,  in  reply  to  the 
communication  from  M.  Chr.  Cooke,  which  appeared  in 
your  publication  of  the  24th  ult.,  relative  to  this  invention 
of  my  late  uncle,  Capt.  Wm.  Rodger,  R.N.,  I  beg  to 
mention  that,  in  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject, 
ho  told  me  the  raft  was  quite  a  success.  This  is  borne 
out  with  the  result  of  tho  trials  alongside  her  Majesty's 
ships  Northumberland  and  Queen  Charlotte.  He,  however, 
became  absorbed  in  tho  improvement  of  anchors,  and, 
much  to  his  chagrin,  the  raft  was  entirely  neglected. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  no  vessel  should  be  put 
to  sea  without  being  supplied  with  drawings  of  ono 
or  two  approved  rafts ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
captain  to  instruct  his  crew  in  the  mode  of  putting  them 
together,  these  drawings  being  to  bo  had  at  the  Custom- 
house for  a  nominal  sum. — I  am,  &c,  Willam  Rodger. 

Manchester,  February  *,  IMS. 

Thb  Late  Mb.  Thurston  Thompson. — Sir, — I  find 
that  a  mistake  has  crept  into  my  notice  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thurston  Thompson,  which  was  printed  last  week  in  the 
Journal.  In  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  Mr.  Le  Neve 
Foster  was  tho  Superintendent  of  the  Photographic 
Class,  and  not  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson,  who  acted  only 
as  juror  to  that  class. — I  am,  &c.,  Thb  Whiter  of  thb 
Noticb. 

Hth  February,  IB6B. 
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MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

...Entomological,  7. 
BritUh  Architects,  8. 
A»iatic,  3. 

Victoria  Inst.,  8. 

Society  of  Engineers,  »|.   Dr.  Cnllen,  "On  the 
Railroad,"  and  "O*  the  Darien  a 
...Royal  In»U,  3.    Professor  Tymlall, 

Faraday." 

Clrll  Engineers,  8.   Mr.  W.  J.  Mc  Alpine,  "  On  the  Sop- 
porting  Power  of  Pile* ;  and  on  the  Pneumatic  Process  of 
Driving  Iron  Column*  as  practised  In  America." 
Statistical, x.    Mr.  Hamilton,  "  On  Trade  with  the  Coloured 
Race*  of  Africa     and  Major-Gen.  Balfour,  C.B.,  "  On 
Entrll-h  and  French  Budgets." 
Pathological,  8. 
Anthropological,  8. 
...Society  of  Arte,  8.   Mr.  W.  L.  Scott,  "On  the  S 
Animal  Food  to  Britain,  and  " 
creasing  it." 
L>ond<>n  Inst.,  61. 
K.  Society  of  Literature,  S|. 
...Royal,  si. 
Antiquaries,  h|. 

Llnoaan,  8.   Mr.  Charlea  Darwin,  "  On  the  C 

H.  1  i  .i    si...  Natnre  of  the  Offspring  from  the  1 
unions  of  Dimorphic  and  Trimorphic  Planta." 
Zoological,  4. 

Chemical,  8.   Mr.  David  Forbes,  "  On  Chemical  Geology 

Numismatic,  7. 
R.  Society  Club,  6. 

Society  of  Fine  Arts,  8.  Mr.  J.  A.  Heraud,  " 
Aspec**  oi  Jnouern  <  oerr)  . 
...Royal  laat..  «.   Professor  Tyndall,  "Ob  the 
V  a  nvd 

Oeologlcal,  1.   Annual  Meeting. 
Fnllological,  8. 

 R.  Botanic,  3|. 

Royal  Inst.,  3.  Profeaaor  Roscoc,  "  On  the 

Element*." 
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From  CommLsticnert  of  Pattuli'  Journal,  Ftbruary  7. 

Grakts  or  PtoTtstoxAL  PsorieHos. 

Axle*,  conveying  rotator}-  motion  to — 348— K.  J. 
Bedsteads— 36:U-B.  Browne. 
Bcllowi-299-R.  J.  Mnaer. 
Bell  polls — 269— A.  C.  M.  Prince. 
Belt*,  Ac.,  swimming -263-C. 
Biscuit*,  autl-scorbi.tle  -290-W.  U. 
Boats— 133-W.  AvllfTc. 
Boilers — it* — A.  M.  Clark. 
Boilers — 346— G.  Alliboa  and  A.  Manbrd. 
Boot  heels,  tips  for— 388— E.  Egersdorff. 
Boot*,  Ac,  sole*  and  heel*  of— 336— T.  Rowley. 
Bo^tA  -%      |  null  i  1 1  is*, 

Of— 338— T.  Cook. 
Bottles,  securing  stopper*  In— 207 — J.  L.  Davie*. 
Bottle*,  securing  stopper*  in— 375— A.  11.  Thurgar. 
Building*,  heating— 337— W.  Oram. 
Canisters— 353— J.  anil  D.  Storer. 
Canteens— 331 — T.  Goune. 
Casks,  Ac.— 380— G.  Severn. 

Concave  surface*,  grinding  and  polishing—  8*0—  W.  E.  Newton. 
Door  knot «,  Ac. -24 1 — J.  C.  Sander*. 
Eggs,  preserving— 3*7— H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Electrical  train  intercommunication, 

B.  A.  Varley. 
Engines,  locomotive— 2907—  W.  B.  Adam*. 
Excrement,  removing — 363— A.  Small. 
Fabrics  and  yarns,  dressing— 82 — J.  Tucker. 
Fire-arm*  and  cartridges—  2>i5 — W.  Tranter. 
Fire-arm*,  breech-looding — 301 — J.  Partoua. 
Fire-arms,  breech -loading,  and  am 
Fire-arms,  Ac.,  breech-loading -317— W.  E.  Newton. 
Fortifications— 366 -T.  Kobinson. 
Frail  trees,  Ac,  protecting  from  frost, 
Furnace*— 215 — J.  H.  Johnson. 
Furnace*,  Ac.— 24H- M.  Tilduslcy  and  J.  Bird. 
Oas,  regulating  the  supply  of—  247— S.  Price. 
Gas,  Ac.,  preparing  oxide  <if  iron  for  purifying — 387 — T.  L.  O. 
Grain,  cleaning  and  separating  — 395— T.  Corbett. 
Grain,  Ac,  drying— 33«-S.  Bennett. 
Hat  r»»ties,  Ac,  machinery  for  forming— 281  — ' 
Flats,  bonnets,  Ac.-s't-G.  Kellogg. 
Heat,  utilizing— 265— C.  Ritchie. 
Hides  and  sklcis,  tanning— 245— 1L  M.  Ragland. 
Letter-lioxes,  Ao.— 2(4— W.  Dennis. 
Lightning  conductors— 233-T.  W.  Gray. 
Looms,  ribbon — 2sh— H .  A.  Bonneville. 
Lubricator* -1 95 -R.  and  T.  Carllng. 
Lubricators— 255— A.  M.  Clark. 

er,  Ac,  liberating  the  colouring  matter  of— ai»— G.T. 


EBr 


Malleable  materials,  shaping— 191— J.  Davie*. 
Matches— 213-J.  J.  Long. 

Metals,  Ac,  melting  and  heating—  271— J.  H.  Johneon. 
Milling  machinery— 243— W.  Bottomley. 

Mills  for  grinding  or  crushing— 326— W.  Thompson  and  T.  Btather. 
Mirror*,  hand— 376— J.  J.  Hicks. 
Mule*  and  billies,  self-acting— 340— G.  Kirk  I 
Needle*,  Ac,  scouring— 313— W.  Gnlso. 
Oil*,  refinlnir  — 397 — J.  Pearson  and  J.  W.  Young. 
Optical  Illusions— 367— R.  G.  Wells  and  D.  Jones. 
Organs— 332— C.  8.  Barker. 
Peat,  Ac.  preparing— 331— F.  L.  H.  Danchell. 
Pipes,  oast-lroa— 311— D.  Law  and  J.  Whanie. 
Pipes,  joining  metalllo— 384— J.  Robert*  and  J.  Morgan. 
Pipe*,  Ac,  cast-iron— 338— D.  Y.  Stewart. 
Post-offlees,  Ac,  travelling— 356— C.  WoodrolTe. 
Printing  machines,  lithographic— 301— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Pumps,  Ac,  applying  India-rubber  to— 193— W.  Firth. 
Railway*—  361— W.  J.  Jcnnlng*. 
Rollers,  elastic— 368 — E.  J.  W.  Parnacott. 
Sewing  machlne*-306— C.  A.  McCord. 
Ship*— 136 — J.  Williamson. 

Spray  producers— 3i3— P.  Harrower  and  J.  C.  Stuart. 
Stove*,  gas— 239— H.  Hodge. 
Stoves,  Ac— 274 -A.  Ml.ldlemiit. 
Table*,  Millard — 344— H.  J.  |~ 
Valve*— 330—  R.  Needham. 
Valve*— 361-C.  W.  Dixon. 
Velocipedes— 309— S.  B.  Ardrey  and  8. 1 
Washers,  Ac— 9*3 — F.  N.  Clerk. 

Watches,  Ac,  securing  when  carried  in  pockets— 288 — J.  M.  J 
Water,  apparatus  for  drawing  off— 377— T.  Dickinson. 
Water-closets — 354 — E.  W.  De  Rusett  and  R.  F.  Dale. 

Wheat,  drytng-389— W.  A.  Gibbs.   

Wood,  Ac,  manufacturing  articles  from  —  239— E.  Tomllnsoo. 


Cotton, 
Powder 


wtth  Complits  Sricincmois 

1  cleaning— 310— W.  Taaker. 

-W.  Snell. 


Arc proof 


U. 


Ssalkd. 


2287. 
23*8. 
239X 
2393. 
2300. 

km 


331 1. 
3315. 
3403. 
3486. 
2673. 
2578. 


•J643. 
3980. 
2320. 
3310. 
3318. 
3330. 
3333. 
2323. 


n.  W.  Withers. 

F.  Wlrth. 

W.  R.  Dawson. 

F.  J.  Seymour. 

J.  Davenport  and  J.  Klt»on. 

R.  Girdwood. 

R.  Edmondson. 

A.Tumer  and  W.  Hcmsley. 

J.  Shanks  and  J.  Car-ill. 

J.  Newark. 

W.  B.  Smith. 

A.  M.  Clark. 

W.  E.  Newton. 

R.  Lowe  and  J.  Taylor. 

L.  Lensberg. 

A.  M.  Clark. 

J.  H.  Johnson. 

E.  Courtln. 

W.  T.  Eley. 

H.  T.  Everhrt. 

J.  J.  Bright. 

O.  and  J.  Pilling  and  F. 


2331.  J.  Fa 


Jennings, 
.wcett. 


J. 


2337. 

2341. 
2343. 

2344. 
2347. 
2350. 
2361. 


2:  62. 
3370. 
3373. 
3381. 
23*4. 
33*9. 
33*9. 


T.  Walker. 
W.  B 

Holmyd. 
J.  A.  Jones,  R.  Howson, 

and  J.  GJer*. 

G.  Buxton  and  S. 

H.  Bessemer. 
J.  T.  Way. 
T.  Bnshby. 

E.  Ormcrud. 
A.  F.  Balrd. 
M.  Henry. 
A.  Leveson. 

F.  B.  Houghton. 
M.  Cahen. 
C.  Reifert. 
W.  Burrow. 
A.  Cohen. 
J.  Morgatroyd. 
J.  Howard  and  E.  T 


3110.  H.AllmanAF. 
3316.  W.  R.  Lake. 
3473.  J.  " 


Path xt*  ox  which  ths 

309.  S.  W.  Wood. 
338.  A.  Steven. 
330.  A.  A.  11  u lot. 
348.  J.  Lake. 
360.  R.  A.  Brooman. 
370.  A.  V.  N< 


333.  C.  While. 
318.  T.  and  J. 


Dctt  or  £80  has  nn  pa 

396.  A.  V.  Newton. 


430.  A.  V.  Newton. 
405.  J.  G.  Tongue. 
371.  J.  Dale. 
470.  W.  Robinson. 


I 


Dctt  or  £100  has  nun  Paw. 
331.  J.  Hlggins  and  T.  8.  Whit 


Begisttrei.  gesigns. 

 4>  

4924— Jan.  39th— An  improved  link  for  chain— Richard  Foster,  WU- 

lenhall. 

4938   Feb.  l*t— A  vice  or  clamp— Cocker.  Bros..  Sheffield. 
4936— Feb.  3rd— An  Involute  scroll— David  Lord,  Ulgh-st  , 

Bradford,  York.  .  _ 

4927— Feb.  4th  —  A  combined  foot-broth  and  scraper— James  West 
and  Sons,  Bralntreo,  Essex. 

7th-A  blind  pulley-Cox  and  Williams,  River-street 
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Journal  of  ljje  Societs  of  %tts. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1868. 


glimoimctQunts  bj  t\t  Comll 

Artisans'  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are*  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
blishers,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  One  volume ;  demy  Svo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  6d.  in  boards,  or  3s.  6d.  in  cloth. 
The  volume  contains  reports,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  principal  industries 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  French 
■working  classes. 


PtotteMngs  0f  tfte  Sonrtj. 

Eleventh  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  February  l!»th,  1868;  Benjamin- 
Shaw,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Council,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

-road,  N.W. 


Ordinary  Meetings. 

"Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  : — 

February  26.— "On  a  Daily  Mail  Route  to  India." 
By  Hyde  Clarkk,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

March  4. — "  A  Workman's  Views  on  Technical 
Education."  By  Mr.  John  Randall,  one  of  the 
Artisan-Reporters  on  the  Paris  ~ 


A KT-WoitKMAN8niP  COMPETITION. 

The  works  of  the  competitors,  which  are  now 
arranged  in  the  Great  Room  for  the  inspection  of 
members  and  their  friends,  will  onlv  be  on  view 
up  to  and  including  Saturday,  the  29th  inst. 

Notice  to  Members. 

The  Council  have  placed  the  Great  Room  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  27th  inst.,  when  a  Paper  ujion  the  Works  of 
James  Barry,  R.A.,  will  be  read  by  Mr.  F.  Y. 
Hurlstone.  A  limited  number  of  tickets  of  ad- 
mission have  been  kindly  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  whom  any 
members  who  may  desire  to  be  present  should 

Institutions. 

The  following  Institution  has  been  received 

into  Union  since  the  last  announcement :  

Boauvoir  Collego  Evening  Classes. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 


Johnson,  Matthew  Hawkins,  379,  _ 
Roe,  Thomas,  jun.,  Mayor  of  Derby. 
Sarll,  John,  Drapers' -hall,  Throginorton-street,  E.C. 
Wise,  William  Lloyd,  Chandos-chambers,  Buckinirhani- 
strect,  Adclphi,  W.C. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Baker,  William  Procter,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Hyatt,  Horace,  St.  Mary's  School,  Chatham. 
Chapman,  Henry,  41,  Boulevard  Maleshcrbes,  Paris. 
Harington,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  ">8,  Eaton-place,  S.W. 
Pombridgo,  James,  The  Academy,  East-street,  Hereford. 
Scott,  W.  B.,  C.E.,  St.  Paneras  Vestry,  Edward-street, 

Hampstcad-road,  N.W. 
Westoton,  Charles,  27,  St.  George's-placo,  Hyde-park- 
corner,  S.W. 


payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 


The  Paper  read 

ON  THE  SUPPLY  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD  TO 
BRITAIN,  AND  THE  MEANS  PROPOSED 
FOR  INCREASING  IT. 

By  Wevtwortii  Lasceixrs  Scott,  F.A.S.L., 
F.R.S.S.A.,  &c. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several  members  of 
this  Society,  I  have  promised  to  ask  your  attention  this 
ovoning  to  the  subject  of  our  national  meat-supply— a 
subject  of  vital  importance,  and  one  which  has  too  long 
been  neglected  in  this  country. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  newly-awakened  interest 
in  the  "  great  food-question  "  cannot  fail  to  be  productive 
of  substantial  results,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  such  re- 
sults might  havo  boon  arrived  at  just  as  well  many  years 
ago,  thus  in  somo  measure  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  those  very  evils  we  are  now  at  the  eleventh  hour 
attempting  to  remedy. 

The  chief  points  proposed  for  your  consideration  and 
discussion  to-night  may  bo  rendered  as  follows  :— 

I.  What  quantity  of  animal  food  is  required  per  head 
of  the  population  por  annum  ? 

II.  What  amount  is  actually  available  F  And 

III.  How  shall  wo  best  supply  the  deficiency,  if  any  ': 
I  hope,  under  other  circumstances — viz.,  in  the  course 

of  a  somewhat  ponderous  volume,  ns  yet  in  embryo* — 
to  deal  with  these  and  certain  other  questions  in  their 
soveral  details,  but  now  I  simply  have  to  ask  your  kind 
indulgence  while  I  lay  beforo  you  a  few  brief,  and  it 
may  bo  disjointed,  observations,  believing  as  I  do  that  all 
deficiencies  on  my  part  will  bo  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  valuable  statements  and  opinions  the  mere 
mention  of  animal  food  is  sure  to  elicit. 

Starting  with  the  first  division  of  our  subject,  I  feel  I 
am  upon  rather  delicate  ground,  having  the  misfortune 
to  differ  a  little  in  opinion  with  somo  of  our  highest 
authorities  in  relation  to  the  consumption  of  food.  I 
will  endeavour,  however,  to  keep  all  Buch  heterodox 
ideas  in  the  background,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  the 
present  occasion. 

I  havo  considered,  from  data  too  lengthy  and  complex 
to  trouble  you  with  just  now,  that  in  this  country  and 
climate,  1342  grains  of  nitrogenous  or  llosh-forming 
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matter  per  head  of  tho  population  arc  required  each  day, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  are  to  be  main- 
tained in  tho  highest  (average)  condition  of  physical  and 
mental  activity,  and  that  of  this  quantity  four-tenths,  or 
636  grains,  should  be  furnished  by  animal  food,  and 
throe-tenths,  or  402  grains,  in  the  form  of  meat. 

I  huvo  further  assumed  that  meat,  as  a  whole,  contains 
upon  tho  average  13  per  cent,  of  assimilable  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  although  there  may  be  some  present  who  do 
not  quite  ngreo  with  theso  estimates,  I  think  I  may  fairly 
believe  that  any  differences  will  bo  too  small  to  affect  the 
main  arguments  of  this  paper. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  Londoners,  who  consume  a 
larger  proportion  of  animal  food,  as  a  rule,  than  is  uc- 
corded  to  the  other  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  do  not 
get  the  necessary  quantity,  or  anything  approaching  to 
it,  the  meat-deficiency  for  tho  metropolis  only,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  102,000,000  lbs.  at  tho  lowest  compu- 
tation. In  round  numbers,  I  consider  that  Great  Britain, 
to  be  well  and  rationally  fed,  requires  an  addition  to  her 
meat  supplies  of  fully  3,544,330,000  lbs.  annually. 

Our  next  point— what  amount  of  animal  food  is 
actually  available — is  a  somewhat  formidable  question, 
and  one,  too,  upon  which  opinions  differ  pretty  widely  ; 
however,  if  we  make  a  rule  of  taking  the  lowest  rational 
figures  for  our  requirements,  and  tho  highest  for  our 
supplies,  our  general  deductions  therefrom  must  cer- 
tainly be  under  the  truth.  In  furtherance  of  tho 
objects  of  my  future  work,  I  have  necessarily  been  at 
somo  pains  to  acquiro  information  of  tho  ordinary 
food-produco  of  this  country,  and  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving that  there  are  few  things  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
or  more  unsatisfactory  when  you  have  got  thorn,  than 
British  agricultural  statistics.  Mr.  Matchwick,  in  tho 
general  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  tho  British 
Section  of  tho  Paris  Exhibition,  writes : — "As  regards 
tho  productions  of  tho  soil,  there  are,  unfortunately,  no 
official  returns  of  the  quantity  of  corn,  meat,  wool,  or  of 
butter,  cheosc,  or  other  dairy  produce  annually  produced. 
In  this  respect  England  is  far  behind  most  continental 
nations,  where  for  years  past  a  complete  series  of  agri- 
cultural statistics  has  been  in  operation.  Until  1866,  no 
complete  returns  for  the  whole  kingdom,  of  even  tho 
averago  and  number  of  livo  stock,  were  obtained." 

As  if  to  ensure  the  least  possible  degree  of  utility  to 
tho  two  years'  imperfect  statistics  we  have  been  fa- 
voured with,  these  returns  arc  taken  before  and  after  tho 
lambing  season  in  1866  and  1867  respectively,  crediting 
us  with  an  increase  of  mutton  of  nearly  3*0  per  cent, 
on  the  previous  year,  or  7,422,5.53  sheep,  whereas  there 
is  but  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  Blight  propor- 
tionate decrease  hns  taken  place.  Then,  ngain,  in  theso 
returns  a  summary  of  which  I  append  here,  tho  errors 
and  omissions  are  numerous.  In  one  county  alone, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  tho  number  of  animals  was 
incorrect  in  nine,  instances,  an  I  omitted  altogether  in 
four  other  cases.  However,  now  that  an  attempt  at 
agricultural  statistics  has  been  made,  I  hope  we  shall 
go  on  improving  and  extending  them,  if  only  in  our 
nationally  tardy  manner. 

Total  Notber  of  each  kixd  of  Lrva  Stock  ts  the 
United  Kikodom. 


lw67. 

(Returni  taktn  afttr  Lambing.) 

Girat 
II.  1  tain. 

i 

Other  cattle   

2,038,092 
2,054,942 

1,519,720  3,557,812 
2,182,658  5,137,600 

Total  cattle 

4,993,034 

3,702,378  8,695,412 

28,019,101 
2,966,970 

4,826,015  33,745,116 
1,233,893  4,200,872 

My  own  estimate 
United  Kingdom :  — 

(for  1868)  is  as  follows  for  tho 

Nuniljcr 
of  Animals. 

A  ventre  Weight 
of  Meat. 

9,300,000 
34,560,000 
4,940,000 

400  lbs. 
45  „ 
60  „ 

186S. 

( httitrixt  taXcn  bffori  L<ifr\}>ii\'j ) . 

Great 
Ilrltaln. 

Ireland. 

l!ni(c.l 
Kinp.lom. 

Other  cattle   

1,883,522 
2,902,314 

1,482,616 
2,263,541 

3,366,138 
6,165,855 

Total  cattle.. 

4,785,836 

3,746,157 

8,531,093 

22,048,281 
2,477,619 

4,274,282 
1,497,274 

26,322,563 
3,974,893 

Now,  various  opinions  havo  been  given  as  to  the 
number  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food  per  annum,  and 
tho  quantity  of  "  butchers'  meat "  yielded  by  each 
variety  ;  some  of  theso  are  so  extravagant  as  to  be  with- 
out the  palo  of  rational  hypothesis  altogether.  Care, 
inquiry,  and  comparison  of  actual  results  have  led  me  to 
believe  that,  taking  one  animal  with  another,  the  apnual 
number  slaughtered  cannot  exceed  23  per  cent,  of  the 
existing  livo  stock.  Cattle,  Bhcep  and  lambs,  and  pigs,  I 
I  consider,  yield  400  lbB.,  45  lbs.,  and  60  lbs.  each  of 
!  trimmed  meat,  and,  therefore  that  only  1,281,468,000  lbs. 
J. can  be  available  for  consumption  in  the  British  Isles 
during  tho  present  year,  or  less  than  2  oz.  of  meat  (in- 
eluding  bono  and  fat)  per  head  of  the  population  per 
diem. 

I  need  scarcely  dilate  upon  this  terrible  deficiency ;  how- 
ever much  opinions  may  differ  in  points  of  detail,  I  think 
the  main  fact  is  sufficiently  self-evident.  At  the  first  glance 
the  metropolis  appears  more  favoured  ;  it  consumes, 
without  doubt,  about  three  times  this  proportion  of  meat; 
but  this  seeming  advantage  is  not  so  in  reality,  for  several 
reasons — one  being  the  number  of  hotels,  institutions, 
aud  largo  establishments  where  the  waste  is  very  great, 
and  another,  the  peculiarly  dyspeptic  character  of  tho 
majority  of  City  occupations,  occasioning  much  (compa- 
rative) difficulty  in  tho  assimilation  of  food. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  numerous  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  fair  estimation  of  tho  amount  of  animal  food 
available  for  consumption  in  this  country ;  but  if  wo 
take  Ijondon  as  being  certainly  found  in  tho  possession 
of  a  larger  amount  of  animal  food  than  any  other  tenth 
part  of  the  population,  and  yet  find  it  to  be  lamentably 
deficient  in  its  moat- supplies,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  entire  country  is  in  a  state  of  mitigated  starva- 
tion. There  is  a  section  of  the  public,  which,  doubtless, 
has  some  representatives  here  to-night,  who  cannot  grasp 
this  fact ;  they  consider  it  would  be  simply  monstrous  if 
it  did  exist ;  and  so  tho  kindly  wish  being  father  to  the 
thought,  it  of  course  cannot  bo  ;  figures,  which  but  few 
people  take  the  trouble  to  go  into,  can  be  so  easily 
exaggerated,  &c.  Some  few  of  our  popular  writers, 
too, — I  could  point  to  several  instances— have  uncon- 
sciously done  harm  by  impressing  the  poj  ular  mind  with 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  food — 
I  Borne  of  it  brought  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth 
— consumed  by  great  cities,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibiting  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  same  to  supply 
the  real  requirements  of  our  "  teeming  millions." 

In  the  consideration  of  supply  and  demand,  prices  will 
help  us  considerably,  and  we  may  derive  some  littlo  in- 
struction from  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  meat  sotuo 
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yearn  ago  and  at  present.  I  do  not  moan  tho  time 
(1490)  when  "  3  shepe"  could  bo  bought  for  a  crown, 
a  "lambc"  for  six  tec  n  pence,  and  "opyggyB"  might 
be  obtained  at  tho  very  moderate  figure  of  two  shillings, 
whilo  a  "  bushell  of  whete"  cost  ten-penco  halfpenny.* 
"but  say  wc  begin  with  300  years  later. 

In  1789-90,  according  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  our 
prices  for  animal  food  were  :— 

Beef  3Uo  3fd.  per  lb. 

Veal  

Mutton    3 

Pork   4 

Butter   8[d. 

Cheese   4 VI. 

while,  at  tho  same  period,  the  market  value  of  the 
services  of  that  fuvourito  Parliamentary  standard,  "  tho 
Dorsetshire  labourer,"  amounted  to  Is.  4}d.  per  diem. 

Tho  contract  prices  of  butchers'  meat  per  cwt.  at 
Greenwich  Hospital,  since  1733,  have  been  as  below  :  - 


»> 


Year.  Trice  per  cwt. 
1735  0  1«  11 

1740   


1745  ... 
1750  ... 
1765  ... 
17C0  ... 
17S5  ... 
1770  ... 
1775  ... 

mo  ... 

1765  ... 

1790  ... 

1795  ... 
1800  .. 

1805  ... 

1*10  ... 
1815 


li 

:i 
-i 

5 

« 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1834 
1825 
1826 
1837 


......  •••■.••••■.•■••>■ 


.........   


1829 
1830 

mi 

1832 
1*33 

1834   

1835 


•  •*  


1  8 
1  2 
1  « 
1  7 
1  11 
1  7 
1  8 
1  13 
1  12 
1  17 

1  16  10 

2  2  10 

3  4  4 
3  0  4 
3  12  0 
3  H  0 
3  10  4  J 
2  18  10 

1  10  51 

2  2  7} 
2    2  H 
2  19  CJ 
2  17  8 
2  15 
2  10 
2  C 

3 
I 

c 
a 
:i 


  2  0 

(Signed) 


■J 


Year. 
1  *3b 

1*37   

1»:n   

1-19   , 

1*10  . 
1*41  . 


............  .. 

......  ■■ 


Price  per  cwt. 

1  1  3j 

  2  10  10| 

  2   2  5 

2  7  7| 
2  14 


2  Iti  0} 

H42    2  12  81 


l«43 
1X44 
lniS 
1846 
1*47 
I*IH 
1849 
1-50 

1*V1 

1*52 
1853 
1*54 
1*55 
1*55 
1*57 


........  ......... 

•*••>  .a 
-..  ......  ■  *.•■ 


■  -. -  ............ 


0  1 
2  0  10 
2  0  9 
2  3 
2  14 
2  It  7| 

:i 

H 
l 

"i 

!> 
1 

2  12  10J 


2  1 
2  2 
2  0 
2  3 

2  13 

3  0 
2  H 
2  14 


1*58    2  10  2| 


1-5  J 
1*60 
l*«l 
W>2 
l-r.:i 
1-0 1 
1*G5 
1*136 
1*C7 


2  n  :t) 

2  17  5| 

3  0  4 
2  17  31 

2  16  10| 

3  2  8 
3  12  7 
3  5  4 
3  10  0 


1*6>  (to  3 1st  of  March)    3  10  0 

Thomas  Wiijson, 
Capt.  Supt.  Greenwich  llosp. 
February  18th,  186*. 

Tho  meat  contractel  for  is  of  "prime"'  quality,  tho 
beef  being  almost  entirely  without  bone,  and  the  mutton 
consisting  entirely  of  legs  and  loins.  T.  W. 

I  need  not  dwell  much  upon  later  prices,  for  I  see  in 
this  room  many  who  arc  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  this  point,  but  to  bring  the  figures  down 
to  our  own  time,  I  will  insert  here  a  brief  note  of  the 
London  market  prices  of  List  winter,  and  thoso  of  seven- 
teen years  ago. 


necessity  of  our  national  existence,  costs  very  consider- 
ably more  than  wo  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  I  noed  only 
point  to  those  panaceas  for  till  British  sorrows — letters 
in  the  Times,  which  have  for  many  months  past  almost 
consoled  tho  writers  for  the  condition  of  their  butchers' 
bills  on  the  one  hand,  while  they  did  good  service  in 
awakening  public  attention  on  tho  other. 

I  was  spe  aking  on  the  same  subject  to  a  friend,  not 
long  ago,  when  ho  remarked,  "  Why  don't  the  people 
eat  fish,  if  moat  is  so  dear  and  so  scarce  '*  I  have  soon 
more  fish  thrown  away,  or  allowed  to  decay  for  minurc, 
within  a  fow  days,  than  would  be  required  to  keep 
Southampton  in  animal  fool  for  a  month."  And  this 
observation  brings  us  to  another  subdivision  of  our  sub- 
ject— tho  supply  of  fish.  Here,  again,  the  same  melan- 
choly story  holds  good — the  supply  is  but  a  fraction  of 
tho  demand — while,  in  addition,  wo  nre  forced  to  the 
humiliating  confession  that  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
fish  are  being  thrown  away  and  absolutely  wasted  after 
they  have  been  caught,  in  a  country  where  23,000  people 
die  annually  from  insufliciVncy  of  fooil.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  only  that  fish,  as  a  rule,  is  dear  now,  a*  compared 
with  former  times  (when  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  articles  of  indenture  to  contain  a  clause  stipulating 
that  the  apprentice  was  not  to  have  silmon  for  dinner 
more  than  two  or  three  times  a  week  !*),  but  wo  havo 
the  anomaly  constantly  occurring  of  a  starving  jjopula- 
tion  in  one  part  of  tho  country,  simultaneously  with  the 
absolute  destruction  of  many  tons  of  nutritious  food  in 
another. 

TABLE  RiiKwiNo  tub  NtHBEn,  Weight,  axo  Valve 
oi  the  Fish  Condemned  and  Destroyed  at  Bil- 
lingsgate in  1867. 


Pile. 


Mean  increase 


Description 
of  Meat. 

Winter  of  1850-51. 

Winter  of  1 

tn  Price 

Min.  Max. 

Meau. 

Min. 

Mas. 

Mean. 

Por  8 
lb*. 

Per 
Ont. 

B«f.  

Mutton   

\  ral 

Pork  ......... 

s.  (1.    i.  d. 
3   6     4  0 
3   0    4  4 

2  8     3  8 

3  0     3  8 

s.  <l. 
3  3 
3  8 
3  2 
3  4 

s.  (1. 
3  6 

3  10 

4  6 
3  2 

s.  <t. 

5  2 

6  2 
5  6 
4  2 

s.  <l. 

4  4 

5  0 
S  0 
3  8 

S.  <1. 
1  1 

1  4 
1  10 
0  4 

33-3 
36-3 
57-9 
111 

By  which  we  see  that  beef  and  mutton  have  increased  in 
price  33-3  and  36-3  per  cent,  respectively,  in  about  the 
sixth  of  a  century.  At  this  rate,  where  should  wo  be 
in  1968? 

If  further  proof  were  wanting,  that  meat,  na  a  primary 


•  Parish  books  of  Kings  ton -on-Thamr^. 


Name  of  Fish. 


 • 


....  .  .....  . 




Salmon 

(VhI 

llii'l-i-ck   

SollH   

Mack  aril 

Herrings   

Sprat*    ..  .... 

IvN   

Plaice  

Dal  i*  

.....  .....*.. 

^tulli't  ••....■■....«.. 

Tn i'l>* >t  ■■  

Cod  me* 
Suu-tts  , 
HilIN  ... 
Itrcam 
Gurnets  , 
Unc  ... 
Skate  ... 
Thornliacks 
Caplins   

Shrimps      ...  ......... ...a..... ... 

Lolwters  

t  ral*  ....••...»......•.• 

Sturireon  ...  

Troi.t  

Cat  fish  

Musw.l*      .«„.,.•••..  •■•■•.*■... 

Wlulks    

Pike 


Quantity 
ci'ii<liinne.l. 


I 


Weight. 


Sardines  

Hak(*  .•■*•>.(•■.....  ... 

J*orv*  

Winkle*  

C<hI  *>>mids   

Dry  wdoion  

Ijvmiircy* 

t'olrn>h  

Prevxved  lobsters  in  tins  ... 
Prv  co.| 


75  ti^i 
31,6*3  „ 

l?tl.'»G  1  „ 
2,6-*  „ 
2,*-l)  „ 
94,47  1 
47 

115.951  fish 

Wi,038 
lt»9,330  „ 
4*3  „ 
224  „ 
2  txishels 
114. 788  fish 
2'JJ  „ 

1*8  „ 

60,000  „ 

505  „ 

321  „ 

6,126  „ 

9.320  iralloiu 

810  Ash 
1,242  „ 

1  « 

90  „ 
36 

100  haps 
97  linirs 
7  flsli 

2  liarrels 
6  fish 

6  „ 
141  bags  42lHh.lt. 

40  Hill 

... 

46  fish 
135  tins 


11*. 

750 
316,830 
341.'''.'* 

872 
'.'.--'» 

1 -,-:«.« 

"t;!0 
115,9.'.! 
11,729 

co.4»:i 

322 
8<»C 

5,740 


120 

f.2«0 
1,212 


Value. 


t 

M 
3,973 
4,274 
67 
30 
190 

10" 

3*6 
37 
1,600 
12 
112 

574*' 
3 


1.  d. 

0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(t 
<> 

0 

«i 
II 
o 

n 

13 


u 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

(I 

0 

(I 

(I 
0 


125 


6.50 
2-0 
20 

"hs 
ir.,ti.o 


466 
1 
1 


a  0  0 


3 

106 


No™.— Tho  value  has  been  Inscrtixl  only  in  those  In 
the  opinions  received  were  tolerably  concordant.  I 
pleasure  in  acknowledcins  tho  kind  services  of  Mr.  Henry  1 
In  connection  srlth  this  table. 


•  I  am  Indebted  for  Information  on  this  and  other  points  to  J.  II. 
Latcham,  Esq"  of  Bristol,  whose  kind  »crviccs  I  desire  to  ackaow- 
ledfe-e  gratefully. 
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It  is  excessively  difficult  to  obtain  anything  like 
accurate  information  respecting  tho  annual  consump- 
tion of  fish  in  this  country,  but  tho  supply  is  manifestly 
quite  unequal  to  the  wants  of  the  population  ;  and 
although  it  is  now  probablo  that  our  national  fisheries 
will  bo  developed  upon  an  organiaod  system  in  future 
years,  a  considerable,  period  roust  necessarily  elapse 
before  this  source,  of  "animal  food"  can  be  restored  to 
it.s  legitimate  position.  With  tho  view  of  avoiding  all 
temptations  to  political  discussion  in  this  room,  I  havo 
decided  to  refrain  from  offering  any  observations  on  the 
management,  or  mismanagement,  of  our  fisheries  upon 
the  present  occasion,  but  I  may  appropriately  refer  hero 
to  the  sound  and  practical  treatise  upon  "Tho  Sea 
Fiah  eries  of  Ireland,"  issued  within  the  but  few  days 
by  John  11.  Ulake,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Waterford,  as  con- 
taining a  lnrpo  amount  of  most  useful  information,  and 
numerous  valuable  suggestions,  which,  if  carried  into 
effect,  can  sc  m  .  ly  fail  to  give  additional  employment 
to  one  section  of  the  community  and  increased  supplies 
of  food  to  all.* 

Mr.  Blake,  in  his  "  Summary  and  Appeal  to  Govern- 
ment,"  says: — "The  best  argument  in  favour  of  Go- 
vernment adopting  the  means  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Irish  Sea  Fisheries  recommended  by  tho  lato  Select 
Committee  is  the  fact  that,  with  upwards  of  2,200  miles 
of  coast,  the  se:uj  abounding  with  fiah,  with  a  hardy, 
courageous  population,  ready  to  engago  in  any  industry 
affording  tho  means  of  life,  nearly  half  tho  supply  re- 
quired for  their  own  consumption  is  drawn  from  other 
countries.  Tho  whole  capture  (under  £350,000  worth  a 
year)  would  not  supply  London  for  one  month.  This  is  the 
more  extraordinary  when  down  to  a  comparatively  lato 
period  large  sums  were  paid  by  foreign  nations  for  the 
privilege  of  fishing  on  tho  Irish  coasts  ;  that  the  latter 
were  long  preferred  by  English  and  Scotch  fishermen  to 
their  own  ;  and  that  Ireland,  after  supplying  her  own 
wants,  exported  largo  quantities  of  fish." 

After  reverting  to  the  rauses  of  the  "decline  and  fall" 
of  tho  fisheries,  Mr.  Blake  concludes  his  suggestions  for 
their  improvement  in  these  words.—"  A  free  grant  of  a 
single  shilling  iB  not  asked.  A  loan  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  (including  £10,000  for  curing-houses)  onftpproved 
security,  is  all  that  is  suggested.  That  it  would  take 
some  time  to  bring  things  right  there  can  bo  no  doubt, 
but  that  tho  above  sum,  spread  over  a  number  of  years 
and  kept  circulating,  would  ultimately  bring  the  fisheries 
to  a  satisfactory  position,  by  encouraging  the  formation 
of  small  local  companies  (the  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
Ireland)  and  assisting  the  individual  fishermen  to  obtain 
better  boats  and  gear,  is  bcliovod  by  those  most  competent 
to  pronounce.  With  this,  of  course,  tho  present  outlay 
on  harbours  should  conlinuo,  and  an  effective  department 
organised  for  the  control  and  direction  of  tho  fisheries." 

•  After  dwelling  in  f  ..rolhle  language  upon  the  peculiar  capabilities 
of  In  land  for  suoj.h  li.j,-  n..t  only  herself,  but  other  countries  with 
lull,  and  tlif  several  (\iu*n<  which  induced  a  decline  In  Ihi.i  trade. 
Mr.  Blake  (rlvl?  1 1 » ■-■  [■>![■  .wine  sueciriet  svnojisis  of  the  erudition  of 
Irish  fisheries  .luririp  jhe  jn)(t  half  century 

"V-l*  !».— rwi'.-ri  s  suffering-  fn)m  depression  after  the  I'idon,  and 
just  before  iht-  ne«-  l».ard  had  commenced  operations;  ?'  vwseli 
I"*  men.  * 
lsao.-I.ast  year  of  existence  of  hoard,  and  sfimnlus  of  ltotinUes 
ami  loan  funds;  n.no  vessels  and  boat*;  6«,771  men  and  boys 

"  1»45  —  2,i71  fir>t  class  vessels;  17,512  Second-Class. 

"1-lG— Immediately  before  tho  famine,  19,sa3  vessels:  113,078 
men  and  b>ys.  ^ 

IMS  _  15,932  v> wis  andt.o.ris,  representing  1,449  of  15  tons  and 
uj.war.is.  and  14.4-3  under  15  tons;  70,011  crews,  consisting  of  66  isu 
"i  n  and  .1.-51  b  .vs.  '  H 

,  ' .l**6-?.*'*  w^-band  boats,  and  637,479  crew*,  consisting  of 

I?".?'""'''  "'  ,15  1  '"*  M,d  "I'wanl*.  •"«!  M»*  U*U  under  IS  toiu  ; 

J.,1.9  men,  and  3.1-1  !«iys.  ' 

"Number  of  miles  of  mari(im«  boundaries— 3,346.  extending 
tbrouRh  45IJ  jurhlie* ;  population  of  district  in  1*41  —  l,SM,8d5. 

'•It  will  U-  s,en  from  the  foregoing  that  although  all  encourage- 
ment was  with  1,-awi:  in  1M0,  the  coast  population  must  hare  uuidu 
tremendous  elf  <rfs  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fisheries,  from  lite  great 
Increase in  the  noiij!  -  r  of  craft  and  fishermen  between  l<ili  and 
IM"'    >  the  comparatively  lar^c  number  in  the  latter 

m  ajithorines  pronounce,!  that  there  wa,  ample  employ- 

ment for  more  than  double  the  vessels  and  men  then  employed  '  ' 


From  personal  inquiries,  and  information  I  have  spe,- 
cially  collected,  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  English,  Scot- 
tish, and  Irish  Fisheries .  might  be,  if  carefully  and 
judiciously  developed,  increased  to  3,  2J,  aud  tunas 
their  present  degree  of  productiveness  respectively, 
whilo  at  tho  same  time  it  would  be  possiblo  materially 
to  decrease  the  number  of  (able-bodied)  paupers  in  tho 
three  kingdoms.* 

Another  variety  of  animal  food — that  derived  from  the 
feathered  tribe—calls  for  a  passing  notico  at  our  hands, 
but  chiefly  wo  may  observo  how  small  a  proportion  it 
bears  in  comparison  with  meat  and  fish.  My  estimates 
are  that  London  consumes  nearly  22,000,000  lbs.  of 
poultry  (including  larks)  annually,  and  that  tho  entire 
kingdom  does  not  account  for  more  than  26,500,000  lbs. ; 
except  as  a  speciality,  therefore  wo  may  fairly  ignore 
birds  almost  completely  in  reckoning  up  the  nation's 
food. 

Something  like  1,300  millions  of  eggs  are  annually 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  havo  no  doubt 
but  that  quantity  will  steadily  increase  for  some  timu  to 
come. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  animal  food  as  a  whole, 
there  are  yet  two  points  upon  which  I  hope  to  acquire 
much  information  to-nitrht  from  the  practical  authorities 
present  in  this  room.  The  first  is  of  insufficient  supplies 
accorded  to  us,  and  credited  in  the  national  food  account, 
how  much  is  destroyed  or  rendered  useless  before  it 
reaches  our  mouths  P 

In  a  communication  I  had  tho  hononr  of  making  to 
this  Society  in  1861,  f  I  stated  this  quantity  in  the  me- 
tropolis to  bo  about  9-5  percent.,  and  later  inquiries  hare 
not  modified  this  opinion,  considering  bad  meet  (from  all 
causes)  as  waste-,  whether  it  is  actually  destroyed  or  not ; 
taking  the  entire  country,  however,  this  proportion  may 
be  lowered  to  7'25  per  cent.,  according  to  my  calcula- 
tions. The  other  question  referred  to  just  now  is  this, — 
in  what  manner  is  a  country  affected  by  a  supply  of 
animal  food  totally  inndequato  to  its  requirements  ': 

Now,  I  will  candidly  admit  that  I  have  committed 
this  query  to  paper  from  a  purely  selfish  motive.  There 
must  bo  many  around  mt  on  tho  prfsent  occasion  who 
havo  had  special  opportunities  of  forming  opinions 
thereon.  In  1846  Dr.  Fair  read  an  elaborate  paper  before 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  on  tho  "  Influence  of 
Scarcities  and  High  Prices  of  Wheat  on  the  Mortality 
of  the  People  of  England,"  J  in  which  he  demonstrated 
that,  taking  all  England,  for  ercry  13  deaths  that  oc- 
curred in  the  years  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
low,  14  persons  died  (out  of  the  same  population)  in  the 
years  when  corn  was  dearer,  while  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  under  similar  circumstances,  tho  deaths  wore 
seven  and  eight  respectively.  Taking  meat  prices  as  the 
index  of  mortality,  tho  stubborn  statistics  pointed  in  the 
same  direction,  inculcated  tho  same  lesson,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  the  legend — that  the  rate  of  mortality  rises 
with  the  cost  of  food-staples,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  who  take  a  fraction  off  the  price  of  meat  savo  tho 
lives  of  thousands  of  their  countrymen.  Nor  docs  the 
relation  stop  here,  for  if  we  can  trace  a  connection  be- 
tween cheap  food  and  life,  dear  food  and  death,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  a  nation 
must  bo  largely  influenced  by  the  character  of  its  food 
supply.  Of  this  fact  in  its  broad  bearings  wc  find  in- 
stances everywhere,  food  having  always  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  formation  or  modification  of  race- 
character.  Every  country  has,  if  wc  trace  it  rightly,  its 
own  peculiar  standard  of  nutrition,  u'kwi  the  duo  prs- 
servaiion  of  which  depend  greatly  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  its  people. 

Tho  very  limited  time  at  my  disposal  to  night,  and  the 
very  cxpanaivo  nature  of  the  subject  I  have  tho  honour 

•  This- part  of  the  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  specially  treated  of 
hereafter,  should  a  fitting  np|>ortunity  occur. 

t  "Oo  Kood,  lu  Ail u Iterations,  aud  the  method*  of  detecting 
them."— Journal,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  153. 

i  Journal  of  the  Statitticai  Svctdy  of  London,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  ifls. 
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of  inviting  you  to  dfscuas,  forbid  my  dwelling  longer 
upon  what  might  be  termed  tho  popuktion-effectB  of 
food  supply,  but,  however  much  our  opinions  may  vary 
us  to  degree,  I  am  sure  wo  arc  nil  ready  to  admit  that  tho 
«'  Roast  li>>ef  of  Old  England"  is  a  very  good  thing 
indeod,  with  one  serious  drawback— we  can't  get  enough  I 
of  it. 

Now  comes  tho  question— How  can  wo  most  readily 
increase  the  supply  ? 

1st.  What  margin  is  there  for  tho  development  of  our 
own  beef  and  mutton  ? 

The  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  77,304,433 
acrea,  which  is  made  up  in  this  manner :— 


Country. 

AreacaimMeuf 
CtitiKatU.n. 

T»UI  Area. 

Acre*. 

A'T,'«. 

20,086,000 

32,312,000 

Sootlund  

11, 'Jlo.OOO 

19,723,930 

17,02.5,280 

19,44  1,7  M 

Wales  

3,647,000 

•4,732,0s  0 

549,690 

1,119,1 47 

B  1,422,970 

77.37S.83l 

Mr.  Joseph  Fisher,  of  Waterford  (to  whom  I  beg  to 
express  here  my  appreciation  of  his  great  courtesy*,  puts 
the  case  thus, "taking  61,000,000  of  acres  suitable  for 
cultivation  :  — 


"  If  about  ono-half  of  tho  area  were  farmed  on  the 
four-eoureo  system  it  would  give  annually  about 
20,000,000  acre*  of  grain,  10,000,000  of  green  crops, 
ami  10,000,000  acres  of  clover.  If  tho  portion  under 
grain  produced  only  three  quarters  per  acre,  and  that 
one-sixth  were  deducted  for  seed,  it  would  leave 
50,000,000  qrs.  for  the  support  of  a  population  of 
30,000,000.  We  should  thus  be  independent  of  foreign 
countries  for  our  supply  of  grain. 

*'  Then  as  to  meat.  If  each  aero  produced  20  tons 
of  green  crops,  and  that  each  ton  of  turnips  yi*  1.1s 
14lbs.  of  meat,  then  tho  green  crops  would  produce 
2,890,000,00011*.  of  meat,  or  at  tho  rate  of  yulbs.  for 
each  person,  bring  three  times  as  much  j.s  is  now  con- 
sumed, 'lliis  would  leave  10,000,000  ai  res  of  clover, 
21,000,000  of  arable  pasture  land,  and  16,000,00!)  acres 
of  waste  land  for  rearing  cattle  and  sheep  and  producing 
milk  and  butter."<i 

A  consummation  devoutly  to  bo  wished  for,  but, 
during  the  n  xt  few  generations,  it  is  somcwb  it  doubtful 
as  to  where  thy  capital  would  come  from.  We  may,  it 
is  true,  slowly  improve  our  meat  proluetion,  but  simul- 
taneously our  increasing  requirements  will  grow  at  ;i 
quicker  pace. 

Turning  to  our  neighbours  for  assistance  will  do  but 
littlo  good,  I  fear,  as  long  as  tho  present  system  of 
transit  arrangements  and  packing  continue*.  .Moreover, 
there  are.  not  too  mnny  who  can  afford  to  s^nl  us  meat, 
at  all  sufliciently  near  at  hand  to  do  bo  at  a  mo  b-nte 
cost.     In  tho  following  Tublo  I  have  given  what  I 
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believe  to  bo  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  live  stock  existing  in  the  principal 
countries,  which  has  yet  appeared. 6  It  may,  perhaps 
prove  useful  in  the  after-consiileration  of  our  subject, 
but  time  will  not  permit  a  dissertation  upon  it  in  detail. 
On  comparing  tho  British  imports  of  live  stock  during 
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the  last  few  years  e  we  do  not  find  anything  particularly 
encournging,  and  on  referring  to  tho  statistics  of  the  coun- 
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trieawho  send  us  the  animals,  there  appear  to  be  more  symp- 
toms of  a  diminished  than  of  an  increased  supply  for  the 
future.  The  cattie-plaguo,  and  the  necessary  restrictions 
its  ravages  have  called  forth,  have  doubtless  exorcised  ex- 
ceptional influences,  which,  however,  aro  now  pacing 
away,  but  if  Norway,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  have, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  deficiency  of  moat,  rather  than  a  surplus, 
it  is  plain  that  any  we  may  obtain  can  only  be  brought 
here  by  the  superior  attraction  of  British  gold,  in  other 
words,  that  it  will  bo  difficult  to  got  cheap  meat  from 
those  countries  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  consumption  of  mim^l  food 
hero.  Italy  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  help  either  herself 
or  anyono  else  for  some  time  to  come,  but  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Franco  may  do  good  service,  if  on  our  part 
we  turn  our  attention  to  transit  and  market  arrange- 
ments both  of  which  require  strict  supervision.  In  the 
first  place,  if  foreign  animals  are  to  be  imported  at  all, 
it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  provide  for  their  health  and 
comfort — on  which  the  nutritive  value  of  the  flesh  so 
entirely  depends — in  the  best  possible  manner,  which  is 
certainly  not  dono  at  present  I  could  multiply  instances 
of  the  deaths  and  diseases  among  livo  stock,  produced 
by  stormy  weather,  in  combination  with  arrangements 
which  can  only  be  likonod  to  tho  "  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage"  in  the  old  slave- trado  period ;  but  as  it  is  a  bad 
plan  to  make  statements  which  some  people  might  think 
exaggerated  while  there  is  a  chance  of  shifting  the 
responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders  of  somebody  else, 
I  will  simply  givo  an  extract  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  C. 
S.  Read,  M.P.,  delivered  at  the  Central  Farmers'  Club 
not  long  ago.  After  speaking  of  tho  preliminary  suffer- 
ings of  tho  bovine  race,  wh6n  packed — almost  as  closely 
as  if  they  were  already  "  salted  down  " — in  tho  hold  of 
tho  vossel,  Mr.  Read  proceeded: — "  Wolh  gentlemen,  I 
can  tell  you  what  cattle  suffer  in  a  storm.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  while  a  very  stiff 
gale  was  blowing  off  the  oast  coast,  though  nothing  like 
such  a  storm  as  we  have  had  within  the  last  day  or  two, 
there  came  two  steamers,  laden  with  cattle  and  sheep, 
into  the  port  of  Lowestoft.  One  of  these  vessels  was  the 
CS/y  of  Norwich,  the  other  was  the  Tunning.  In  the  City 
of  Norwich  there  had  been  354  oxen,  of  which  179  were 
destroyed,  and  460  sheep,  of  which  222  were  dead ;  while 
out  of  350  oxen  in  the  Tomting  170  were  destroyed.  All 
the  remaining  animals  were  more  or  lees  injured  and 
bruised.  That  case  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  excep- 
tional one.  On  taking  up  a  number  of  the  Daily  Tet&graph 
hut  October,  this  statement  met  my  eye.  In  the  City  of 
Norwich,  the  same  vessel  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, 7  sheep  had  just  died  on  the  voyage ;  in  the 
Troubadour  .24  sheep ;  in  the  TaurtM,  2  oxen ;  in  the 
Sic/in,  from  Bremen,  61  oxen  and  20  sheep.  It  is  added 
that  one  or  two  animals  wore  constantly  found  suffocated 
on  arrival  or  thrown  overboard  during  the  voyage.  A 
little  variety  is  given  to  these  details  by  the  fact  that  in 
January  1 " 
to  death.' 


us  by  t 

January  the  XoteUt,  from  Antwerp,  had  20  calves  frozen 


This  method  of  procedure  in  relation  to  our  food  sup- 
plies can  hardly  be  considered  one  of  the  "  means  pro- 
posed for  increasing  them,"  looking  at  the  matter  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  and  leaving  out  the  humane 
element  entirely;  and  I  hope  that  our  discussion  to- 
night will  giro  due  prominence  to  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  and  that  some  valuable  suggestions  for  the  con- 
struction of  cattlo  ships  will  bo  made. 

Another  drawback  upon  the  importation  of  animals 
from  abroad,  is  the  danger  of  importing  a  host  of 
diseases  as  well,  besides  making  the  cattle  plague* 
chronic  in  this  country.  For  this  the  remedies  nave 
been  already  proposed,  and  may  be  denned  thus: — A 
thorough  system  of  inspection,  a  moderate  quarantine, 
and,  lastly,  tho  establishment  of  special  "  foreign  cattlo 
markets  *'  at  the  chief  ports  of  entry.  As  the  only  in- 
stance we  need  consider,  to  begin  with,  let  us  take  Lon- 


•  The  last  outbreak  of  which  has  caused  about  140,000,000  Ib».  of 
meat  to  be  fovt  for  ow  as  food. 


don.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  tho 
features  of  tho  existing  state  of  things,  and  I  can  hardly 
conceive  that,  except  where  petty  interests  would  endea- 
vour to  blindfold  common  sense,  any  opposition  could  be 
shown  to  the  reforms  so  greatly  needed. 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  proposed  market,  various 
suggestions  havo  been  made,  but  although  I  have  carefully 
and  independently  considered,  upon  their  own  merits,  all 
that  have  been  laid  before  me,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 

S'ving  the  preference  to  the  site  projHMcd  by  Mr.  James 
lama,  who,  I  hope,  will  give  some  detailed  information 
respecting  it  to-night. 

"The  site  in  question  consists  of  fifteen  acres,  situated 
on,  and  with  six  hundred  feet  of  frontage  to,  the  Thames, 
and  with  a  like  frontage  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
It  is  within  twenty-five  minutes  of  the  City,  by  either 
tho  Blackwall  or  the  North  Woolwich  Railway  ;  within 
ten  minutes  of  Greenwich  ;  within  ton  minutes  of  Wool- 
wich ;  and  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  Deptford  Vic- 
tualling Yard."* 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Odams,  I  havo  the  plea- 
sure of  exhibiting  a  sketch  of  the  site  and  its  surround- 
ings, which  shows  at  a  glance  its  general  situation,  and 
the  transit  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan,  far  better 
than  I  could  describe  thorn. 

Under  tho  most  favourable  circumstances,  however,  I 
think  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  importation  of  livo 
meat  (if  I  may  use  tho  expression)  will  never  increase 
sufficiently  to  supply  tho  wants  of  our  population,  unless 
we  go  further  off  to  obtain  it,  and  this  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  is  simply  impracticable.  The  difficulties,  dis- 
advantages, and  expenses  attending  the  shipment  of 
animals,  from  short  distances  only,  form  a  serious  tax 
upon  tho  result,  and  any  extension  of  the  sea  voyage 
could  only  increase  the  catalogue  of  evils  wo  havo  "pre- 
viously touched  upon. 

A  foolish  question  was  put  to  mo  hist  month,  for  it 
was — "  Why  cannot  some  chemist  or  other  discover  a 
means  of  producing  meat,  or  tho  nutritious  part  of  it, 
say  from  coal-tar  or  somo  refuse,  and  fo  do  away  with 
all  killing  of  poor  dumb  animals  ': "  A  most  humano 
idea,  certainly,  as  well  as  an  absurd  one.  Tt  is  true 
that  essence  of  pine-apple,  as  fragrant  as  that  extracted 
from  the  yellow  fruit  of  tho  anana,  cun  bo  obtained 
from  crude  potato-oil  and  rancid  butter— I  have  a 
specimen  here ;  that  port  wino  which  will  deceive 
an  importer  can  bo  manufactured  in  a  moment  by 
mixing  this  fluid  with  water;  and  that  tartaric  acid, 
quinins,  and  many  other  substances  can  bo  synthetically 
built  up,  but  science  is  powerless  to  call  into  existence  a 
single  particle  of  organized  matter,  unless  aided  by  tho 
wondrous  principle  of  life.  As  we  cannot  hope,  then,  to 
manufacture  meat,  where  from,  and  how  shall  wo  obtain 
it  F  In  tho  upper  part  of  the  table  (page  2o0;,  already  re- 
ferred to,  we  sec  evidences  of  tho  presence  in  other  lands  of 
vast  stores  of  animal  food,  a  fraction  of  which,  were  it  only 
here, would  strengthen  our  people,  diminish  onrpoor-rates, 
and  almost  make  the  Eastof  Ixmdon  happy.  The  entiro 
question  now  concentrates  into  one  sentence — how  is 
meat,  or  any  similar  product,  to  bo  prevented  from 
undergoing  that  curious  change  we  call  putrefaction  ? 
According  to  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office,  it  would 
appear  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  easier — in  fact, 
that  thero  are  several  hundred  ways  of  doing  tho  thing; 
but,  unluckily,  in  tho  great  majority  of  instances,  patei.t 
specifications  are  of  about  tho  same  value  as  their  waxen 
seals,  a  very  moderate  pcrcontago  of  thetu  being  of  any 
real  utility,  while  they  have  not  brought  us  any  meat 
worth  speaking  of  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  would  take  an  entire  session  of  this  Society  to  de- 
scribe at  length  the  various  processes  for  the  preservation 
of  food  which  havo  been  suggested  from  time  to  time, 
but  there  are  several  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to 
prove  of  very  gront  utility,  and  ono  which  appears  to 
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possess  all  the  nceessary  qualifications  for  increasing  our 
supplies  of  animal  food. 

I  have  for  some  years  past  examined  pretty  narrowly 
into  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  I  may  venturo  to 
state  that  there  aro  but  few  preservative  processes  I  have 
not  practically  tested. 

Thinking  that  such  a  concise  review  might  bo  accept- 
able nt  this  juncture,  I  have  arranged  in  a  table,  at 
pp.  263  ft  try.,  the  more  prominent  elements  of  the  patent 
for  preserving  food  that  have  been  taken  out  in  this 
country,  from  1691  to  1855,  in  a  convenient  form  for 
inspection  and  comparison.  The  principal  points  in 
more  recent  patents  I  have  referred  to  in  the  body  of 
the  paper. 

Before  reviewing  the  various  methods  which  havo  bocn 
brought  forward  for  tho  preservation  of  animal  food,  it 
may  bo  well  to  give  a  passing  notice  to  the  putrefactive 
fermentation  itself. 

Everbody  knows  that  when  a  pioco  of  meat  (or  other 
animal  substance)  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length 
of  time,  certain  peculiar  changes  take  place  in  its 
structure  and  appearance,  which  are  familiarly  described 
by  tho  words,  "souring  off,"  "tainting,"  "going 
bad,"  and  tho  like,  while  its  nutritive  powers  become 
gradually  inquired,  and  it  acquires  a  foetid  odour  and 
a  repulsive  taste,  which  at  last  renders  it  totally  unfit 
for  human  food.  For  a  long  time  nothing  more  was 
known  respecting  tho  phenomena  of  putrefaction  than 
that  it  was  in  a  great  measuro  an  oxidizing  process, 
resembling  in  some  degreo  tho  behaviour  of  saccharine 
solutions  under  similar  circumstances,  but  tho  causo  of 
this  was  hardly  hinted  at,  until  the  admirable  researches 
of  31.  FHSteur.  This  distinguished  savant  showed  that 
the  putrefactivo  fermentation  is  induced  or  set  up  by 
the  development  of  certain  minute  fungi,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  vinous  fermentation  is  occasioned  (or  at 
least  stated  to  be  so)  by  the  growth  of  tho  yeast-plant.* 
Then  comes  the  question— Where  do  theso  little  micro- 
scopic plants  come  from  ?  a  question  which  has  caused 
very  considerable  discussion  between  those  who  believe 
in  their  spontaneous  generation,  and  those  who  do  not. 

No  organic  body  will  undergo  decomposition  except 
there  be  a  sufficiency  of  moistnro  and  oxygen  present 
for  tho  development  of  these  tiny  organisms,  together 
with  a  suitable  temperature;  take  away  any  ono  of 
these  three  necessaries,  and  no  change  will  take  place, 
while  the  presence  of  all  three  is  incapable  of  deter- 
mining putrefaction,  unless  some  of  the  spores,  or  little 
seeds  of  the  fungi  we  aro  referring  to,  arc  also  at 
hand.  Theso  infinitesimal  invisible  particles  arc  always 
present— in  air  and  water  even— ready  to  develop  them- 
selves at  the  first  moment  that  tho  necessary  conditions 
for  their  growth  present  themselves.  At  temperatures 
below  about  34 '5°  Fahr.  their  vital  germ  seems  dormant 
and  unable  to  oxpand,  whilo  it  appears  to  bo  entirely  de- 
stroyed if  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  an  amount  of  hoat 
represented  by  320t\  There  are,  however,  some  sub- 
stances which  have  the  property  of  taking  away,  or 
absorbing,  theso  germs ;  among  them  aro  cotton  wool 
and  charcoal  in  various  forms.  I  have  in  this  tube  somo 
cotton  (previously  dried  at  about  280°)  closely  packed, 
and  a  current  of  air  passed  slowly  through  the  tube  no 
longer  possesses,  so  to  Bpeak,  any  putrefying  qualities, 
and  with  proper  precautions  some  organic  bodies  can  be 
kept  unchanged  in  an  atmosphere  so  prepared.  Charcoal 
is  even  more  effective,  particularly  tho  granular  formt  I 
havo  described  elsewhere,  and  that  prepared  by  the 
Silicated  Carbon  Filter  Company  at  Battersea. 

In  practice  it  is  simply  impossible  to  exclude  the 
minute  cells  or  nuclei  of  vegetable  life  in  an  absolutely 
perfect  manner,  so  the  experiment  is  useless  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  products  of  tho  decomposition  of  meat,  &c,  have 
not  been  very  attentively  studied,  except,  perhaps,  by  Dr. 


•  Mycoitrma  certifier. 
t  tlritlah  rharinacouUart  . 
Charcoal,"  by  Wentworth  L.  Scott. 


Conference,  1817.    "On  Granular 


Craco  Calvert  and  myself.  We  have,  however,  no  time 
for  discussing  them  at  present,  as  tho  various  processes 
that  have  been  brought  out  for  the  preservation  of  animal 
substances  now  claim  our  special  attention.  They  may 
be  best  considered,  I  think,  if  we  attempt  a  kind  of 
rough  arrangement,  and  divide  them  into  the  following 
classes :  — 

1st.  The  frigorific  class,  or  those  which  tako  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  neither  organic  development  nor  putre- 
factive fermentation  can  really  take  place  while  the  tem- 
perature is  below  or  about  the  freezing  point.  To  this 
division  belong  the  methods  of  keeping  meat,  &c,  in  ice 
or  freezing  mixtures,  the  construction  of  ice-safes,  Ac. 
These  are  all  necessarily  of  very  limited  application. 

Upon  somo  of  tho  American  railways  currents  of  re- 
frigerated air  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
meat,  &c,  during  its  lengthened  transit ;  but  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  no  very  large  profits  have  resulted  from  this 
arrangement.  Quito  recently  a  plan  has  been  proposed 
to  import  fresh  meat  from  Australia  into  this  country  by 
means  of  iced  chambers,  so  constructed  that  no  portion 
of  tho  ice  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  meat.  This 
scheme  has  already  boon  noticed  in  tho  Journal,  but  I 
must  confess,  personally,  my  belief  that  it  will  fail,  in 
the  commercial  sense,  as  many  similar  propositions  have 
failed  before.  The  meat,  when  it  gets  here,  would, 
firstly,  havo  cost  too  much ;  it  would  bo  excessively  liable 
to  decomposition  on  the  removal  of  the  cooling  atmosphere, 
in  tho  next  place ;  and,  lastly,  I  cannot  help  agreeing 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Cattcll,  that  its  wholesomencss  as  an 
article  of  food  would  be  seriously  impaired. 

If  wo  take  a  piece  of  the  fibrous  portion  of  flesh,  from 
which  all  tho  soluble  matter  has  been  removed,  and 
divide  it  into  three  pieces,  wo  have  the  means  of  observ- 
ing the  action  of  botb  heat  and  cold  upon  its  structure 
by  persistently  freezing  ono  portion  for  some  days,  boil- 
ing the  second  pieco  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  and  exa- 
mining the  third  microscopically,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
requisite  timo.  Upon  submitting  the  two  other  portions  of 
meat-fibre,  or  syntonine,  to  a  similar  magnifying  power 
we  shall  find  that  thoy  no  longer  coin  pare  with  tho 
original,  but,  nevertheless,  very  greatly  resemble  each 
other ;  that  which  has  been  boiled  presents  considerable 
structural  contraction,  toughness,  and  opacity,  which  the 
frozen  specimen  also  exhibits,  although  in  a  less  degree, 
perhaps,  while  both  aro  rendered  far  more  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  If  we  determine  the  nitrogen 
in  each  instance,  also,  wo  discover  that  a  loss  of  this  ele- 
ment has  occurred,  both  in  the  boiled  and  frozen  portions. 
From  theso  facts,  and  from  some  others,  I  bebeve  that 
frozen  animal  food  cannot  bo  considered  nearly  so 
nutritious  as  that  in  the  ordinary  condition,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Cattell  will  give  us  some  information 
upon  this  point. 

Under  the  second  head  wo  may  class  the  desiccating 
processes,  which  include  all  methods  for  robbing  food 
products  of  their  natural  moisture  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  not  enough  remaining  to  sustain  tho  vitality  of 
organic  germs,  or  to  permit  tho  products  of  decomposition 
to  remain  in  solution.  To  this  valuable  and  important 
class  belong  the  various  modes  of  drying  food  products 
by  means  of  heat,  pressure,  absorbents  or  centrifugal  force. 
Many  useful  and  ingenious  processes  havo  been  founded 
upon  this  principle,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
most  people  are  indebted  to  it  for  a  portion  of  their  food 
nearly  every  day. 

Messrs.  Chollets'  patent  compressed  vegetables  combined 
with  various  meats,  and  an  English  patent,  too,  which  pre- 
serves potatoes  and  other  vegetables  by  forcing  them 
while  moist  through  small  apertures  in  metallic  plates 
and  then  drying  tho  long  threads  thus  produced,  are  good 
representatives  of  this  class,  as  is  also  the  so-called 
"  flour  of  meat."  All  these  have  a  certain  limited  sphere 
of  usefulness,  but  are  wanting  both  in  cheapness  and  in 
nutritive  power. 

3rd.  The  enveloping  class  must  comprise  all  those  in- 
I  which  seek  to  prevent  decomposition  by  placing 
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TABLE 

SKEWING  TUB  VARIOUS  PATENTS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FoOD  THAT  1IAVB  BEBV  TAKEN  OUT  IX 

Great  Britain  from  1691  to  1855  inclusive. 


1691  Oct. 
1763  July  29 


If  ©7 


1780  Dec.  30 

Feb. 
T93Fob.  19 
11 


Jan.  20 
June  13 


1  MO  Feb,  25 


Aug.  25 
July  16 


1817  An?.  6 


1*19 


1*26 


1*27  July  12 


If?!- 

l^au 

1*3* 


Mar.  23 

June-  2n 
April  23 


Jan.  31 

June  1 

Nov.  13 

Mar.  11 


Mar.  21 

lXFJJuiic  20 

l»«o  Feb. 

Aug.  {• 

Oct.  13 
Nov.  25 
1^1  Jan.  6 


Mar.  J. 
Mar.  t. 


1812 


No. 


27* 
793 

1,275 
1,791 
1,933 
2,441 

2,468 
3,051 
3,310 

3,372 
3,5*5 

4,150 
4,360 

4,4*0 
6,156 
5,523 

5,611 

6,432 
6,711 

6,7*7 

7 

8,37* 
8,597 


Thomas  Porter  and 

John  White 
Alexander  Cockburn 


John  Grncfcr   

William  Jayno 

John  Donaldson  

Benjamin  Batley..... 

Do.  do  

FrancU  Plowdcti ..... 
Augustus  du  Heine... 

Peter  Durand  ........ 

James  Walker ...... . 

Ludvig  Oranliolm  .. 
.Eneas  Morrison  

John  Vallancc  

Thos.  Alex.  Roberts 
Robert  Vailo  ... 


Object  of  Patent. 


Preserving 
ami  fish." 

Curing: 
spices. 


with 


Method  of 


it. 


flesh,  fowlc.  No  description  given. 


Drying  and  preserving 

vegetables. 
Preserving  eggs. 


salt 


Boiling  with  cloves, 
and  vinegar. 


Boiling  in  brine,  and  then  drying  by  sun, 

stove,  or  steam  heat. 
Submersion  in  mixture  of  lime,  salt,  ant! 

cream  of  tartar  In  mater. 
Additions  of  farlnaor  mucilage, ami  drying 


Preserving  animal  and 

vegetable  substances. 
Curing    and    preservlnglGiitling  Iho  fish,  and  suiting  with 


Favourite  method  of  pre- 
serving Ibh  at  the  pre- 
sent  day. 


Of  little  practical  value. 


herrings  and  sprats. 


salt,  saltpetre  and  molasses,"  afterwards 


The  foundation 


>f  the 


packingincaskswithadAliUorjal"plcklc."  Ing  and  curing  Ash. 
J.  do.  ilo.  Do.  do. 


Coring   and    preserving  Do 
other  fish. 

Preserving  meat  and  other  Covering  or  encrusting  with" 


comestibles. 
Preservation  of  food. 


Preserving  animal  and 

vegetable  food. 
Preserving  food  ami  other 

substances. 


extract  of  meat." 
Placing  In  vessels  furnished  with  valve,  and 
exhausting  the  air. 


Putting  in  closed  vessels,  anil  afterwards 

heating  the  same. 
Making  tubes  of  "tough  anil  flexible 
metal,"  for  enclosing  the  substances  re- 
ferred to. 

'reserving  animal  and' Touring  In  hot  fluid,  jelly,  ami  melted  fat* 
vegetable  products.      )    to  rxelnde  air  from  containing  vessels. 


Do. 


do. 


present  system  of  ialt- 


Oooklnsr  the  articles  in  vessels,  which  are 
closed  air-tight  • 


under 


Vacunm  processes  ex- 
ploded, from  difficulty  of 
perfectly  excluding  air. 

Does  not  etfect  the  object 
proposed. 


Or  coating  Joints  v.  itli 
suet  and  storing  in  brine. 
Gave  the  hint  for  alt  tin. 
oilier  "provisions  I" 
tins"  of  the  present  day. 
Has  not  been  generally 


Preserving  hops.  Packing  In  metal  or 

hydraulic  pressure.  |  a<loptcd. 

Preserving  |«otatnes  and  Cutting  or  otherwise  destroying  the  "eye*  Of  no  practical  utility. 

other  vegetables.         J    or  germs." 
Preserving  preparation  of  Various  contrivances  for  protecting  wheat 

com.  and  grinding  com. 


Donald  Currie 


Pierre  Antolnc  An 

gilbert 
Duuictl  Kuttcr  Long 


William  Newton 


Louis  Klizcc5clgncttr 
John  Wcrthcimer  .. 


Do. 


do. 


Downcs  Edwards.. 


8,6**  Cliarles  Payne.... 


Jan.  27 
Ai-ril  b 

Aug.  3 
Oct.  c 


8,717 
K.776 


8,»71 
«,n74 


9,210 
9,312 

9,435 

9,4  C7 


Cliarles  Grcllet 
Henry  Gunter.. 


Stephan  Goldner  

John  WcrUielmcr  ... 

{Henry  Benjamin] 
Henry  Grafton  ...  i 

John  Bcvati   .. 


riamucl  Carson. 


CIuimIc  Edward  Dcut- 
seller 


Prescrvinggraiuatid  other 
sukstanccs. 


Preserving  meat,  fish,  Ac, 
for  navy  use. 


Enclosing  In  air-tight  vessels,  exhausting 
and  replacing  the  air  with  carbonic  acid 


Prescrviiigmeatandvegc-  Patent  relating  to  methods  of  rendering 

tables.  vessels  air-tight. 

Preserving  carcases.        Injrcting  "ntitipntresccnt''  pre parat ions 
into  the  blood- 

Prcscrving"aiiimal  milk. 


Adding  sugar,  and  evaporating  to  a  past, 
or  dry  cake. 


Exhausting  the  air,  or  extraction  of  its 

oxygen,  Ac. 

Preserving   animal   and:  No  srccllication  eurolled. 

vegetable  substances. 
Do.  do.  do.jHeating  in  eases  with  "one  or  two  small 

boles,"  a  special  burner  being  used  for 
closing  the  apertures. 

Improvements  in  prescr-Potatr.es  cooked,  |»ccled,  and  forced  through 
ving  |>otatocs  and  other    small  holes  in  a  cylinder  by  means  of  a 
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vegetable  substances, 
rial  (ing  animal  matters. 

New  modes  of  treating 

potat4)cs. 
Preserving   animal  and 

vegetable  substances. 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


Preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  by 
fret /.Ing. 

Preserving  articles  of 
food. 


Preserving  meat  or  animal 


pistoD,  and  the  "threads"  so  fonnol 

di' 


The  "  c<niieal"  arrange- 
ment of  Hour  mills  pro- 
bably founded  upon 
this  patent. 
Precisely  Uic  same  as  the 
"new  invention"  ol  M. 
Loiiel. 


The  foundation  of  a  scries 
of  "Injection  pro- 
cesses." 

Useful  in  a  limited  way. 
— product  of  unpleasant, 
flavour. 

Not  now  in  rise — to<j  com- 
plicated. 


The  "bonier  for  excludiiif; 
air"  afterwards  dis- 
claimed. Founded  on  an 
erroneous  supposition. 

Disclaimed  as  regards 
"  other  vegetablo  sub 


irlcd. 

Forcing  brine  to  penetrate  by  means  of  an  Effective,  although  icl- 

air-pnmp.  i    dom  use«l  now. 

Cooking  potatoes  and  then  reducing  to  dry  Not  so  valuable  as  No. 

meal,  cakes,  Ac.  j  *,597. 

Cooking  In  tin  eases  with  minute  aperture,  similar  In  principle  tu  a 

which  is  ultimately  closed  by  a  drop  ol    uumbcr  of  others. 

solder. 

Both  these  patents  are  similar  toNos.  u,M» 

and  *,770,  but  claim  a  "chemical  bath  " 

of  "  nitrate  of  »e«la  or  nitrate  of  lime  " 

for  heating  the  tins. 
Use  of  a  mixture  of  Ice  and  salt,  or  other  Specially   applicable  lo 

freeilng  mixture. 

Applicati  on  fif  a  vacnum  ehaml>er  In  con- 


nection   with    Vessels    containing  the 
articles  to  be  preserved,  concentrated 
solution  of  gvtatiue  being  then  allowed 
to  replace  the  air. 
Use  of  injection,  cxhattstion,  constant  or ; 
intermittent   pressure,  or  centrifugal 
force  for  causing    pickling  or  preserva- 
tive liquids  to  penmate  " 
improvements  in  male-  Gums,  resins,  Ac,  dissolved  in  naptha.  Exhibit*    no   points  of 
rials  for  cementing,  Ac.l   oils,  alcohol,  tnr|«enline,  Ac.,  may  be    novelty  except  lu  minor 
used  for  preserving  provisions  t»y  cutting!  details. 
1   the  containing  vessels.  I 


the  preservation  of  fi*h. 

Elk-cHvo  when  perfectly 
carrieil  out,  but  too 
costly  for  general  use. 


Many  of  the  patentee's 
claims  previously  pa- 
tented. 
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Date. 


1-43 


1M4 


Dec. 
Mar. 

•TCpl. 


Jan. 

July 

Nov. 
1-46  Mar. 


June  12  11,340 


1.-47 


Mar.  24 


No. 


9,677 

9,970 

10,12* 
10,332 

10.49C 

10,7  Hi 

10,922 
11,120 


■sept. 

net. 
Oct. 


May  t 


May 
May 
Oct. 

Nov. 


I'M,-  May 
Aug. 


1-4'. 


\ToV. 


-1 


Dec.  il 


Mar. 

Nov. 


Jan. 

July 
Aug. 


2- 
17 


11,372 
11,414 
11,420 

11.C91 

11,703 
11,726 
11,892 


11,947 

13,100 

12,200 


12,3?1 

12,61* 
12.HS0 

i3,3.ni 

1.1,4-»« 
:  13,6£0 


Name. 


Ufml  Hooper  Kevlll 


•Jl 


Sept.  4 


•Sept. 
Doe. 


13,723 
13,732 
13,741 


!•  13.H45 


lames  Cooj>er  

f  Kol«rt  Davidson  ( 
I  Win.  Symington  | 

Michael  iitch   


Wm.  Trneman  Yule 

John  Ling  ........... 

Samuel  Carson   

Robert  Warington  ... 

Rot»ert  Ret  tie   

Wm.  Edward  Ncwtoi 

William  Palmer  

John  By  an   


Object  r.f  Patent. 


Preparing  lentils  for  food. 


Improvements  In  api>a- 

ralut,  <fcr. 
Dry  Ink'   and  hardening 

wood  and  vegetatdo  sull- 


ying 


Producing  an. 
preservative 


Drying  animal  and  vege 


John  llorsley   


Thomas  Shipp  firim 
wado 

Framls  Bernard  Bo 
kacrt 

Jules  Joan  Raptlstc 
MartlndeLlgnac 

{Robert  Davidson! 
Wm.  Hymlngton  | 

Felix  Ilyaclnthc  Fol- 

ltd  l-ouis 
John  Bethcll  

/John  Trowis  "» 

\Johu  M'Slmes  ...J 

John  Drltten  

William  Brlndley  .. 


James  Murdoch  .. 


Charles  Payne... 
James  Rol*rton 


Baron  Chai.  Wetter 

Stedt 


Gail  Rordcn,jun. 


Richard  Archiltth! 
Broomati 


Constructing  ieo  safes. 

Preserving  eggs. 

Preserving  various  sub- 
stances. 

Improvements  in  manu 
factoring     fuel,  and 
purifying,  eomprcKsin 
and  extracting  vnriotia 
siilmt.mcc*  and  fluid*. 

Preserving  fruit  and  vege- 
table*. 

Purifying  and  prcservlii 
fat». 

Preserving  organic  and 


.Separating  husk,  making"  flour  of  lentils" 
with  or  wlthoutaddltlon of  curry  powder. 


'onstrnctlng  jars  and  other  vessels  for 

cooking  and  preserving. 
Application  of  currents  of  heated  air  to 

the  desiccation  of    sugar,  coffee,  starch. 

wheat,"  and  other  vegetable  product*. 
Conducting  the  distillate  from  oak  and 

other  woods  luto  solution  of  salt,  sugar, 

salti<etre,  Ac. 

Use  of  dry  air  current*,  and  of  fragments 
•(  chloride  of  calcium  for  keeping  *am. 
Iry. 

Donblo-cniug  with  non-conducting  ma 
terial  prevents  the  ke  from  melting  toi 
rapidly. 

Packing  eggs  in  eases,  exhausting  the  air, 
and  partly  cooking. 

Coating  with  condensed  meat-gravies, 
gelatine,  fats,  or  otherw  ise,  or  submerging 
in  glycerine,  treacle,  oils,  Ac..  Ac. 

Use  of  douhle  box,  the  lower  |«>rtion  con- 
nected with  exhausting  apparatus,  the 
upper  with  reservoir  or  liquid ;  may  be 
employed  for  saltiiifc-  meat,  Ac. 


Preserving  milk. 

do. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


Preservation  of  meat, 
vegetables,  and  other 
edible  substance*. 


Preserving  milk. 

Preserving    meat,  corn, 
beer,  wiiic*,  milk,  Ac. 


Packing  lard,  Ac. 


Various,  Including  preser 
vation  of  corn,  Ac. 

Various, including  preser- 
vation of  vegetable  Mil* 
Hance*. 

Prescrv  ing  vegetable  sub 
static-  s. 

Pn  v  rving  animal  am! 
VegctablL-suli;,tances,Ac. 

I)r> -ing  nMlir.nl  and  vege 
t.-i'  Ii-  ni'tstatice*,  Ac. 

Improvements  In  prepar- 
ing printing  dye*  and 
albuminous  extracts, 
Ac. 

Preserving    animal  a 
vegetable  suUtancet. 


Preserving  flesh,  Ac. 


Method  of  effecting  it. 


Vrrangcmcnt  of  an  Ice-house. 

Melting,  straining,  pressing,  salting  and 

lacking  in  bladders. 
Carbonic  acid,  and  other  gases,  acetic  and 

pyrullgiieous  acids  kreosotc,  Ac. 


i Hi  same  principle  si  J. 

Ling's  safe. 
So  point  of  interest  pre- 
sented. 
.Specification  contains 
some  curious  absurd! - 
tits. 

Although  volatile,  this 
preparation  cives  an  un- 
pleasant flavour  in 
practice. 

Addition  of  nitre,  cva|>oration  in  vacuo,  Costly,  and  of  an  un- 

and  sealing  the  solid  in  air-tight  bottles,    pleasant  taste. 
Addltl >n  of  carbonate  of  aoda,  and  heating  Ineffective  except  for  a 
to  212*  in  corked  bottles  j    few  days. 


Solution  of  acetate  of 
or  soaking. 


Injection 


Observations. 


A  well-known  and 
ful  i>re|<a ration,  far  pre. 
ferable  to  the  "  Bcva- 
lenta  Arablca." 


Extensively  adopted  with 


Acta  by  virtue  of  the  acetic 
und  tarry  products 
(kreosole,  Ac);  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Gsh. 

lias   been  useful   in  a 


Largely  adopted  even  at 
the  |>rescut  day. 

Will  not  accomplish  the 
object  intended. 

Patent  claims  too  compre- 
hensive; tho  proaesses 
are  simple  and  useful. 

Of  no  particular  value  as 
applied  to  food. 


A  slight  step  on  wants, 
but  the  milk  Uliabb- 1<> 
ile|*>dt  lumps  of  butter, 
and  to  acidity. 
Undoubtedly  useful,  l«t 
in  a  limited  sense  only. 


Straining,  cvaiioratiug  at  1«G"  F.  to  one 
sixth  of  its  bulk,  sealing  up  product  in 
tin  vessels,  and  exposing  to  210'  for  ten 
minutes. 

Improvement  on  former  patent  in  certain 
details,  and  cutting  meat  In  thin  slices 
and  drying  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight, 
mixing  eggs  with  flour  or  farina,  ami, 

drying. 

AiUlltiou  of  sugar  and  evaporating  to  dry-  Improved  and  worked  for 

ness.  I   some  years  at  Mlsaou. 

ijrain  of  all  kinds  is  dried  by  snpeiheatod-Patciit   could    H"t  hold 

Menu,  meat  is  treated  with  brine,  mividl    valid  on  all  |»-ints,  but 

with  wihuI  iiuptha  or  pyroliKiicouS  acid. 

anil  then  either  drivd  at  170"  l*.,or  |sicked 

in  casks  with  compressed  carbonic  gas, 

the  li'iiild*  are  secured  in  strong  vessels 

and  charged  with  "  compressed  carbonic 

acid." 

Packing  lu  muslin  or  calico,  coating  with 
gela'ine  or  starch    joste,  and  lastly 


dipping  into  alum  and  salu 


ons 


|io>ses>es  tome  Interest  - 
log  and  useful  details. 


Possesses  several  advan- 
tages over  the 
bladder, 
ever,  it  I 
seded. 
Similar  to 
patents. 


Constructing  ai«rtments  with 

for  forcing  hot  air  through. 
Placing  l»  t«  1  on  oiled  lupers,  and  itovlng  Simply  Impracticable 

at  2iuj  to  j«0'.  I   regards  food. 

Dryi;ig  and  compressing  vetrct  iLles,  Ac.,' Valuable,  but  snpersedeil 

aVd  s..nietlnu>  grimliug  tliein  to  i-iw.ler.,  by  more  recent  methols. 

|«  ;is  an.!  he  ins  m\iIiI«!  ami  then  dried. 
Diving   by  hot   air,  and  inier-liig  v  ph 

soln'loti  ol  nisre  the 

s.sliiun  and  aluminium. 
.No  special  descrlp:i.i:i  given. 


(Lis  prov.sl  no  l>etterthan 

chloridii  ot    otlier  injection  p;iteut-. 


Extracting  meats  by  pressnre,  Ac,  evap.^ 
rating  rxtracts  to  dryness ;   may  l«e 
mixed  wltli  farinas  as  for  food. 

Mixing  with  flour,  and  drying  ami  enclosing 
in  air-tight 


Improvements  in  apply 
log  i-lcctio-ch^mlcal' 
action  for  iiiaiuif.ictuf-! 
ing  purjK^cs. 


Meat  Is  nncer:\tnl  (with  steam)  strained. 

mixeil  with  Hour,  Ac,  and  Isvked  in 

form  of  biscuits. 
Forming  an  antiseptic  compound  in  the 

meat  Its.  If;  f-r  oils  oud  syrups  a. -elate 

of  magnesia  is  used. 


An  attempt  at  the  Ex- 
tractum  Camu  of  our 
own  day. 

This  and  the  succeeding 
process  somewhat  re- 
semble that  'f  Dr. 
llnssall  and  others. 

Useful  for  home  or  uxpe. 
ilitionary  purp.ises. 

Di-scriptlon  thoroiigbly 
al«sunl  and  process  in- 

■"^^gitized  by  Google 


i 
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2G5 


=F 


:Oct.  ia 

Oct.  22 

S3  15 

Jan.  31 

Fed.  23 

April  29 
April  29 
Juno  10 


Juno  13  1,148 
June  16  1,467 


No. 


331 
4*0 
100 
340 
477 
630 
1,041 
1,042 
1,419 


Name. 


Object  of  Patent. 


Louis  Onitant  Ales-  Preserving  grain,  seeds,  Use  of  double 
ondre  Ylttraut  Ac.  carbonic  acid. 

Julleu  Uollesve  ......  Preserving  vegetable  sub-  Revolving  sieve 

I   stances,  Ac. 
Clas.IUppoljtcVion  Varl-.iw,  Including  pro 

|   iluctton  of  Ice. 
Chas.Cowper(aeom.)  Preservation   of  tmtter, 

|    Ult*t,  fish,  Ac. 
William  Symington  Preservation  of  milk,  Ac 


«lo. 

Uenry  Ed.  Synions. 


Alexis  Soycr    Preparing  and  preserving 

S..UIM. 

Thomas  Collins  Oous-  Cutting    and  chopping 
field  vegetable  sul>stauce*. 

IK>.        do.       Drying   and  iwoervlng 
vegetables  and  plants 
Improvements  In  preser- 
ving meat 


.Sept.  24 
Oct. 

Oct.  ' 

S54Jan.  : 
Mar. 

July  12 

Jnly  21 
Aug. 
Aug.  20 

Oct.  20 

Dec. 

*55  Jan.  ■ 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  19 

I'eb.  6 

Feb.  20 


2,20.ri 

2,27S 

2,349 

231 
570 

1,534 

1,600 
1,719 
1.S74 

2,242 

2,572 

3C 
TO 
OS 
153 
269 

375 


Alexander  Robertson  Improvements  In  vessel* 
for  storing  edibles. 
Preserved  milk  anil  other! 
substances. 


Peter    Armand  de 

Fontaine  Morcan 
William  Farmer  ... 


Henry  Stevens . 


Charles  Scott  Jackson 

(  Arnold  Morel  1 
\    tatio  K 

[  Francois  Verdcil  J 
Hlppolytc  Laimy 


Fob.  21 

3*1 

Mar.  f> 

519 

Mar.  29 

005 

April  30 

965 

May  1 

971 

Augusto  Edonartl 
Goradonx  llellford 
fToussant  Dcla-I 

1    lioure   V 

(Leon  Bonnet  ...  J 
Charles  Frederick 
Stansbnry  (a  com.) 
Correntln  Marie  Per- 

ronde  Kerwood 
(Louis  Augustcl 

1    Cliem  f 

j  Francois   Frcdk.  ( 

(    PilHas  ) 

i  Ferdinand  Ceilicr) 
;    Ulumenthal  ...  f 
J  Ma.xirulllanLouis 
'     Joseph  Choi  let 
i  Toussaut  Dcla- 

I  Angelinc  Ilnnnet 
Louis  Jacciucs  11  eve 

QusUv  Warnecko 

Matthew  Doutlon 

Hennle 
Ebcnexer  Hartnall  ... 


Jean  Wothley 


June  9  1,320 

Jnly  12  1,569 

Jnly  1ft  1,590 

July  lh  i,cn-< 

July  21  1.C.-.0 

July  21  r.ctl 


George  Nasmyth 
John  Taylor  


James  Torbitt  , 


Mclhod  of  effecting  it. 


Observation*. 


air,  and 

carlxmic  acid. 
Revolving  sieve.*,  In  air-tight  chamlwr  ami 

condensing  chlorine  gas. 
Production  of  food   by  saline  freezing 
mixture. 

I'se  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolve*]  in  any 
manner. 

Putting-  up  in  air-tight  vessels  and  exhaust- 
ing the  air. 
Storing  various  meats,  and  sealing  the 

concentrated  gravy,  Ac,  in  Initio*. 
L'se  of  revolving  blades  for  cutting  am 

preserving  roots,  Ac. 
Excising  in  chambers  heated  by  grates 
and  Hues. 

Forcing  refrigerated  alr-currcnUovermcat 
by  fans,  Ac. 


Clumbers  with  air-tight  doors  or  valves, 

and  exhaustion. 
Forming  a  vacuum  in  containing  vessels  Covered 
al  means. 


l'se  less  and  absurd. 

Practical  as  regard*  the 
destruction  of  Insects 
only. 

Has  been  patented  over 

and  over  again. 
Same  principle  as  many 

others. 
This  is  the  celebrated"  Os- 

mazonc  Food." 
No  i>otnt  of  novelty  or 
interest. 


This  invention,  now  public 
property,  is  on  the  same- 
principle  as  that  recently 
|iro|K»cil  by  Mr.  M<>tt 
tor  importing  meat  from 
Australia. 


Use  of  double  vessels,  outer  one  to  contain 
water. 

Steaming,  mashing,  and  drying  in  warm 
air. 

Preserving  seeds,  roots,  (;9o  of  soluble  zinc-salts,  prineiply  Uie 


Preserving  provisions. 

Prepnriug  ami  preserving 
vegetable 


Ac,  from  mildew,  Ac. 


Preserving   animal    and  Cooking  by  steam,  and  afterwards  dry  In; 


vegetable  sutmuiiccs. 
Do.  do.  d.... 


Improvements  In  pres^r- 
vini;  animal  substances. 

Preservation  of  meat  in 
natural  state. 

Improvements  lu  air-tight 

vessels. 
Preserving  meat,  Ac. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do.  | 


do. 


do. 


sulpliate. 


in  stoves  or  In  "  a  vacuum  apparatus 

Introduction  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  into 
containing  vessel. 

Solution  of  sulphurous  acid  of  gas  with 
,i»  of  hydrochloride  acid ;  scaled  corks 

Drying  by*  machine  similar  to  the  "  linen- 
drying  machine,"  coating  with  conceit 
trated  gelatine  and  drying. 

Forming  annular  groove  near  top,  and 
excluding  air. 

Partly  cooking,  soaking  In  vinegar  and 
salt,  and  scaling  In  tins. 

Scalding,  dipping  in  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
niac, and  drying  In  stove  at  13s'  F, 


<y  previous  pa- 
tents 

Uolh  useless  and  absurd. 


Covered  by  previous  pa- 
tents, f  .'j.,  8,637,  Aug.  k, 
A.!>.  1-40. 

Useful  In  preparing  tcta- 
toes  for  seed. 

General  want  of  novclly. 

This  ami  succeeding  one 
uuke  "sulphurous  acid 
6ns  "  public  pro|H!rty. 


Superseded  by  the  caout- 
chouc ring. 
No  jiolnt  of  novelty. 


Of  no  practical  utility. 


Various  claims,  including  drying  by  hoi  Carried  on  on  large  scale- 
air  or  vacuum,  powderimr,aiid  redrylng :  very  valualde  for  army, 
also  forming  "  meat  tablets,"  or  by  pres.  navy,  ami  expeditionary 
sure,  and  aftcrwardseuttlng  them.  purposes, 
ing  meat,  poultry.  Coating  with  a  "  preserving  varnish,"  ob-|Treneh«s  upon  the  ground 
talned  by  boiling  them  (gelatine)  ami    occupied  by  preceding. 


brcud,  eggs,  vegetable* 
and  pastry. 
Preserving  meat  and  fish 

Preserv  ing  fruit  ami  vege 

tables. 
Preserving   animal  and 

vegetable  substances. 
Do.  do.  do. 


Preserving  meat. 


Preserving  animal 

vegetable  matter!. 
Preserving  eggs,  Ac. 


excising  to  a  dry  current  of  air. 
Cuttiuir  lu  strips,  and  drying,  first  in  stove 

then  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
L'se  of  a  "  saline  vniiour  bath  "  (!)  washing, 

drying,  oih!  prcN>ln 
Coating  with  " gelatine  and  Jelly,  mixed 

with  nlbiimen  and  alcohol." 
Coating,  first  with  gelatine  and  treacle, 
then  with  same  and  charcoal  powder 


with  sngnr  and  salt,  pressing 
'  le  ciuk>, 


"  Du-stin? 
out  juices,  and  jacking  in  doubl 
with  melted  fat  in  all  interstices, 
atui  l'se  of  volatile  fluids*  to  expel  air  from 
recesses,  which  arc  afterwards  M-aled. 
PLielng  In  moulds  or  shape*,  and  filling 
with  )>lnstt<r  of  Paris. 

Francois        Joseph' Preserving  vegetable  stib  jlly  means  of  "diastav,"  dipping  in  de 
Aiiser  s'ancfs.  •    c  otion  of  malt,  aiel  dr\  Ing. 

Edward  Acres   jDesi.vating  ami  c»ling  Paving  hot  air  over  r»dd  to  de 

air,  Ac.  I    p^sit  its  iiKilstiire  therenn,  and  applying 

'    Kame  tu  ilrvin^  an<l  pr.-sorvlnjj  furina. 
I'r>-srn-a1|in  of  a  omsti-  L  tlllvitloii  of  the  "  libduc  "  after  e.xtruc 
tuent  of  the  potato.      I   Hon  of  starch. 


Masta  Joscelln  Cooke 

JohnBethell  

Wm.  Henry  Tayler 

Walter  Chrislr.pbcr 

Thnrga 
Vlfresl  T<M.th 

G^-orgc  Henry  Perry 


Preserving   meat,  milk.iOoiting  under  pressure,  puling,  thlcken- 

vegetabl'es,  Ac.  j    Ing,  and  pressing  Into  cakes,  ,tc. 

Presenlnc  meat, 
fruits,  Ac. 


I II  J  ***  |  l-T'Jtl  I1IIMX  I         l>ILIDI(IL|    | 'SI  |  I'*!! 

j  Ing,  ami  pressing  Into  cakes, 
lldijDrying  at  from  9uj  to  100*  F. 


Improvements  in  sealing 

preserve  cardslers. 
Preserving:  tin'  tliiid  part 


Screw-cap  lid,  with  caoutchouc  ring,  and 

fusible  cement. 
Healing  up,  spreading  on  trays,  and  dry 
Ing  at  biw  temivraliire. 
curing  i nj.-,  ting  vil.uiou  of  saline  sub.eances. 


I'O'siTving  and 
entire  animals. 
Im)»n.vemeiits  In  vcweN  Screw-cap  cover. 


which  U  better. 

A  i>atcnt  absurdity. 

Similar  to  many  former 

processes. 
The  doublo  coating  and 
»iw  of  charcoal  lewder 
a  slight  Improvement. 
V  costly,  complex,  and 
wasteful  jiroctss. 

•Suchas  alcohol,  elhcr,  Ac. 

Will  not  answer. 

Ineffective. 

Object  lifter  accomplished 
by  other  means. 

rho  celluioso  (not  "  fi- 
brin*")  Is  useless  f<  r 
broailmaking  as  pro- 
posed. 

Inferior  to  Chollctt'a  pro- 

CX.'»S. 

So  t«jint  of  novelty. 


Useful :  similar  to  Mr.  C. 

Ijiinont's  recent  process. 
Phi!  "  Morgan "'  p^'Cs•«^  Is 

Identical  nlth  this. 

vSoUkc  T,,ylw'*  (w 
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Lite. 

No. 

Nairn:. 

oi'ju.jt  i,f  r-j-'.-i.t. 

Mrllim!  nl'  ClTeCtillg  J.'lClll. 

ObscrvaUnns. 

1.-55 

Aclg.  7 
Aug.  25 

( 

'k't.  -j; 

Her. 

'  K-i . 

Dec.  U 

2,110 

-2-". 

•>  'ir„ 
 l' 

'-,  *  00 

Gvt-,:  KasinyU,  .... 
■John  Awry   

!  i  i'.  .•  ■  [ !  1  11 1 1 

1'inne.  :-  M.<l.-i1.- 

I  >  m:.i ! 

m  'I'liiii  <;-M!kt  .. ... 

.1  -  i  li  H:ii,..,   

\  i  .!•  ■. 

•  i-,'.   .->'•.  :.i  i  ..  > 
1  M  .i  :l  i.  i           n.u-  ) 
'['!•■  :        Shi||  luii.i 

\.  .i  l  - 

C  Ui  ne  .Sinn 

}    Itrmetii   ( 

l  Ht-nri  Kmtlc  Is  I-  f 
(    dorc  L*utieln  ... ) 

l'rev.-rvalii  n  I'jcl. 

ln:].rrvi-]iu  n;-  in  .-xhmis-"- 
i-V  :->  r  i  ■  L  c  1  ■  i  ^ i  i j    p'.-.  lv 

I'r.'v,  :  -\  iuiitnil  am! 
vc.-.  MM.-  ,uI.v!:,ii(.-ps. 

IV..  its 

;:i>l  r>  -viiii  nU  in  rv/.arn- 
I'l".       c  "  i-iin-'  ;ui-l  ]'n 
-  i  ling1. 

I'f-  in^'  .i  .i  :.  il  ll'l'l 
\  i-L'-'Ul  'il'-  Mil  -Mm'  '«. 

I'r.  v-  rvi  -,;  ;, ui-n.il  si.'i 
-UllC«». 

[';-  -.:-v:ii'.' 

l"-o  ,-f  carbonic  acid  fas,  alone  nr  mill 

n>  .liM  ea|i<nli-<. 
(_'''i  i;ii  m  vuiee  ni-ran^r-ni'Mitininl  exhauMIn^ 

1-111,1].. 

Iiryin^'.  i'.v|n'^in^  to  sn  | 'In irons  aci.l  iras, 

.i-.l  i-'i.'iMllL.'  i.rjl!i  allium, -tl.  11  itti  ni'  il.llJeS. 
JL ' I < I  il'.'C'iCti'HI  ft'  t!l"l:L>V<. 

Il.i'.^'iii,:  In  i  h:i m .1  k' ••  Hilri  fivi>  i.'i  '.vliioli 
Mil|.lnii'.  i'lil..ri;Ji'  nf  limr,  nihl  >;  il'MUTi 
..r  r-ir-ls-'  L«  rtinnui. 

1!.  \vi;>z  i-rii.'tlv  t-i  arran^c-MNiS.  fir  heat- 
iir-  (In.1  i:ii'l.il  ci'..-.,  in  tr.iy-,  .',-.,'. 

N  n  .in'',  -i.i  j'i  m:  ■  .u  >  at  i.i  £;i  Un  -x- 
i.li-      ii ir :  i_>.-n ,  .r|i.it.i:.'  nr  niiv  .  1. 

It.  yi-.-'  in  ii-'l  .ii  r.  C'-Mii-p-svlii- in ;  i. 
Mliti:.'  ir,' .TM.Il\ -,  ^■:'.'!'.,i'iiig  nil  IvI,  :nnl 
',  :r.lu'. 

A'l  liiu-  alkali  an  1  -i/ar,  vv»|-i>raiiiig  at 
loo-  |u'i— .iii^  hivI  I'Lii'L-riiiL'. 

Coaling  With  c-^noJitju. 

No  nnvoiiv  in.  any  pt'inl 
p\fc|.t  the  mallu'w  rout, 
which  is  iivh-m. 

Ai.Minl.  uieJteclivc,  ami 
injurious. 

Or  !i'i  vaiuo  whatever. 
A]i]'  i'-ahlr  chiefly  to  sw- 

ilill'S,  Ac. 

In  e\teiiiii.c  use  for  many 
years,  altli'nifrli  cH-ereU 
by  Louis*  jircviom  i<a- 
tent. 

Cntly.  asj.l  effective  fur  a 
short  lime  only. 

as  it  were  a  protecting  shield  or  bulwark  between  tbo 
organic  eubstanco — Buch  as  meat — and  the  oxidizing 
influences  of  the  atmosphere,  and  may  be  subdivided  into 
"  hermetically  sealed  provisions"  in  tins,  canisters, 
bottles,  or  jars,  and  "  encrusted"  or  coverod-up  articles. 
Tho  former  division  has  long,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
favourably  been  known.  It  has  answered  specific  pur- 
pose* for  military,  naval,  and  exploring  expeditions, 
but  tho  objections  to  it  aro,  that  (in  tin  cases)  it  frequently 
impaits  metallic  flavour  to  the  food,  which  it  overheats, 
to  the  detriment  of  its  nutritive  power,  and  again  it  is 
too  costly.  In  the  second  division  will  bo  found  meats 
&c.  preserved  by  being  coated  with  a  film  of  wax, 
paraffin,  stearino,  gelatine,  gutta-percha,  caoutchouc, 
xyloidino  (collodion),  kc,  or  kept  covered  with  syrup, 
glyecrino,  oils,  spirit,  &c.  The  same  objections,  modified 
according  to  circumstances,  likewise  apply  here,  with 
tho  addition  of  others ;  tho  preservative  coating,  if  broken 
at  any  point,  however  Bmall,  loses  at  once  its  protective 
powers.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  I 
mado  tho  experiment  of  inserting  a  small  tubo  of  platinum 
into  a  pieco  of  lean  bcof,  and  immersed  the  latter  in 
melted  paraffin  at  210°  F. ;  upon  taking  out  the  meat, 
it  was  of  course  perfectly  contcd,  and  hnd  no  access  to 
the  air  except  through  the  narrow  tube  in.  diameter). 
In  tho  course  of  a  few  days,  however,  decomposition  set 
in  from  the  point  of  insertion  of  tho  tube,  and  gradually 
extended ;  oxidation  once  set  in  at  that  point,  it  rapidly 
assumes  the  mastery  over  tho  whole.  Many  of  these 
films,  too,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  permeablo  by,  or 
porous  to,  gases,  and  are,  therefore,  not  to  bo  depended 
upon. 

Of  this  class,  I  may  point  to  tho  Kcdwood  patent  pro- 
cess as  a  representative  of  one  division,  and  to  the  Aus- 
tralian "  beef  without  bone,"  in  tins,  specimens  of  which 
arc  before  you,  as  belonging  to  the  other.  In  tho  list  of 
patents  (see  Table,  pp.  263,  &c),  appended  herewith,  you 
will  observe  a  great  many  which  make  tins,  jars,  or  other 
vessels,  which  arc  scaled  after  expulsion  of  tho  air,  their 
speciality,  and  that  of  iEnoas  Morrison  (March  23, 1819) 
was  probably  the  first  patented  process  of  this  kind.  The 
gone  nd  method  of  procedure  is  now  to  place  tho  meats,  ' 
cut  into  small  pieces,  in  tin  canisters  with  a  little  water, 
tho  top  plato  or  lid  of  tho  canisters  being  next  soldered 
on,  airtight,  with  tho  exception  of  a  small  aperture  at  i 
the  top.  The  tins  of  meat  are  then  removed  to  a  water 
bath — that  in,  arc  plunged,  to  about  three-quarters  of 
their  height,  into  a  solution  of  rhloride-  of  calcium,  of 
bui  h  strength  that  the  boiling  point  is  about  2S0,J  Fah. 
The  water  in  the  tins  of  course  boils  at  its  usual  tempe- 
rature, 212"',  and  tho  steam  thus  generated  rushes 
violently  out  through  the  little  hole  before  men- 


tioned, of  course  completely  expelling  tho  air.  At  tho 
expiration  of  from  20  to  30  minutes  a  workman  ap- 
proaches tho  rows  of  canisters,  with  a  ladleful  of  melted 
soldor  in  one  hand  and  a  largo  sponge  full  of  cold  water 
in  the  other.  Ho  applies  the  latter  to  tho  small  orifico, 
through  which  the  steam  is  escaping,  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  slight  condensation  takes  placo,  and  then  removing 
the  sponge,  allows  a  drop  of  solder  to  fall  exactly  upon, 
and  completely  close  the  aperture  of  tho  tins,  which  aro 
instantly  removed  from  the  bath.  Of  the  result  of  theso 
operations  thcro  are  several  specimons  before  you. 

Tho  Kedwood  process  consists  in  completely  im- 
mersing the  meat  to  bo  preserved  in  fluid  paraffin, 
and  allowing  tho  samo  to  remain  for  somo  time  at 
a  temperature  of  about  240*,  28  degrees  above  tbo 
boiling  point  of  water  ;  they  aro  then  removed,  and  on 
cooling  aro  found  to  be  coated  all  over  with  paraffin,  and 
although  the  meat  is,  in  my  opinion,  spoilt  by  tho  over- 
cooking it  receives,  it  will  keep  sweet  for  some  little 
time  wnilo  the  wnxy  film  remains  intact.  Tho  process 
is,  as  may  bo  seen  readily,  too  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive for  extensive  use,  while  a  slight  abrasion  of  tho 
surface,  or  even  pin-prick,  will  suffice  to  lay  bare  a 
surface  to  the  air,  from  which  decomposition  may  set  in 
very  speedily.  Quite  recently  tho  protcctivo  coating  has 
been  rendered  somewhat  more  effoctivo  by  tho  super- 
position of  a  layer  of  glycerine  and  gelatine. 

4th.  Wo  may  call  this  the  deoxidating  class,  which 
necessitates  tho  addition  of  somo  chemical  substance, 
solid,  liquid,  or  giiseous,  which  having  in  itself  a  very 
great  affinity  for  oxygen  will  rapidly  absorb  it,  and 
thus  prevont  the  moat  or  other  substanco  from  becoming 
oxydiscd.  Various  chemical  compounds  havo  been 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  their  use  is  attended  with 
danger  of  flavouring  tho  food  and  of  altering  its  chemi- 
cal characters. 

The  fifth,  or  antiseptic  class,  includes  those  methods 
of  food-preservation  which  depend  upon  the  addition  of 
somo  substinco  which,  by  a  simple  property  known 
as  catalysis,  prevents  or  arrests  oxidation  or  putre- 
faction by  its  mere  presence,  undergoing  no  change 
in  itself,  or  but  very  little.  To  a  greater  or  le&s 
extent  salt,  sugar,  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  ether, 
chloroform,  essential  oils,  and  various  salts  and  gases, 
possess  this  property,  and  are  constantly  employed 
for  the  purpose,  either  separately  or  as  mixtures. 
Tho  numerous  applications  of  "  cured  "  or  "  salted  " 
meats  aro  well-known  and  appreciated,  as  tho 
several  forms  of  bait  beef,  salt  pork,  bacon,  ham, 
tongues,  bath  chaps,  salt  lihh,  &c,  abundantly  testify. 
In  tho  case  of  ham,  bacon,  tongues,  &c,  they  aro  greatly 
improved  if,  after  salting,  they  aro  submitted  to  the 
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influence  of  wood  or  poat  smoke,  during  which  process 
a  minute  quantity  of  acetic  acid  and  creosote  is  absorbon1, 
which  imparts  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  flavour,  while 
it  acts  as  a  most  powerful  preservative.  The  presence  of 
even  a  very  small  amount  of  creosoto  will  entirely  prevent 
putrefaction,  while  it  has  no  great  action  beyond  that  of 
an  astringent  when  taken  internally. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  no  one  could  live  healthily 
on  creosoted  food,  whilo  tho  ordinary  salting  process 
robs  meat  of  a  too  large  proportion  of  its  organic  and 
mineral  constituents,  and  renders  the  flesh  itself  hard 
and  indigestible.  Numerous  modifications  of  the  curing 
processes  have  been  suggested,  and  one  which  has  been 
patented  several  times  over  offers  some  advantages ;  it 
consists  mainly  in  injecting  brine  into  tho  veins  and 
arteries  of  animals  immediately  after  slaughtering  them, 
tho  entire  capillary  system  being  thus  quickly  and  effect- 
ively permeated  with  salt,  thus  avoiding  the  waste  of  the 
brine-tub  process,  which  Dr.  Marcct  was  at  such  pains 
to  utilise.  He  found  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
albumen,  an  important  substance  called  kreatine,  and 
other  soluble  principles,  wero  always  left  behind  in  tho 
liquor  when  meat  was  salted,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
recover  them  by  a  process  called  dialysis.  The  attempt 
■was  only  partially  successful,  but  it  led  to  a  valuable 
suggestion,  viz.,  that  meat,  previous  to  salting,  should 
bo  enclosed  in  a  membrane  of  somo  kind,  such  as 
bladder  or  parchment-paper.  By  this  simplo  plan 
much  nutritive  matter  can  bo  retained  in  the  meat, 
which  is  cured  quite  as  effectually. 

In  drysalting,  various  herbs,  spices,  &c,  are  often 
rubbed  in  with  tho  powderod  salt,  as  a  means  of  vary- 
ing the  flavour.  Tropical  climates,  however,  test  the 
powers  of  any  preserving  process,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  salting  affords  but  little  protection  against  the 
oxidising  and  fermentive  powers  of  an  Indian  sun.  In 
many  parts  of  India  and  in  some  of  the  southern  states 
of  America,  it  is  found  necessary  to  modify  the  ordinary 
salting  process,  which  is  there  conducted  in  this  wise : — 
A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  about  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
and  carefully  fined  with  boards ;  in  this  the  meat  and 
salt  are  closely  packed,  and  over  all  a  layer  of  boards  is 
placed  afVrwards,  covered  with  earth  or  mud  :  this  iB 
the  favourite  system  in  South  Carolina,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  H.  Clark,  meat  is  often  kept  thus  for  many 
wocks.  An  Italian  process  has  been  brought  before  the 
French  Academy  lately,  in  which  the  preservative  com- 
position is  a  mixture  of  alum  and  gum-benzoin,  both 
powderod,  in  which  the  meat  is  laid.  In  the  case  of 
beef  it  was  reported  to  answer,  but  the  mutton  was  but 
imperfectly  preserved. 

Of  the  chemical  antiseptics,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
but  one  which  appears  to  possess  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  preserving  meat  cheaply,  easily,  effectively,  and 
'without  either  injuring  the  nutritive  qualities  or  impart- 
ing an  unpleasant  flavour;  I  allude  to  that  patent  on 
which  the  process  of  Messrs.  Medlock  and  Bailey  (of 
which  numerous  illustrations  are  now  beforo  you)  is 
founded — the  bisulphite  of  calcium,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly rendered,  tho  bisulphite  of  lime. 

It  is  remarkable  that  sulphurous  acid  has  fre- 
quently been  employed  alono  for  the  preservation  of 
meat,  but  has  failed  in  all  instances  from  its  volatile 
nature,  causing  it  to  be  dissipated  too  soon  to  be  any 
real  protection.  The  sulphites  of  (sodium  and  potassium, 
in  solution,  have  likewise  been  patented  for  the  liko 
purpose,  bat  thoir  unpleasant  flavour,  their  action  upon 
tho  meat  itself,  and  the  injurious  nature  of  the  purga- 
tive sulphates  formod  by  their  oxidation,  have  pre- 
cluded their  use  in  quantities  calculated  to  influence 
the  "  food  of  tho  people  "  in  any  great  degree ;  more- 
over, their  antiseptic  action  is  not  so  certain  as  that  of 
tho  preparation  I  would  specially  introduce  to  your  notice. 

The  neutral  sulphite  of  lime  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  its  antiseptic  properties  are  by  no 
i  so  marked  as  those  of  the  bisulphite,  which  con- 
double  tho  amount  of  sulphurous  acid,  is  perfectly 


soluble,  and,  when  oxydised,  is  merely  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  lime — a  substance  perfectly  harmless  and  inert. 

In  this  preparation,  I  believe  we  have  a  moans  of  con- 
verting to  our  uso  the  enormous  meat  stores  of  Australia 
and  South  America,  and  I  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  seeing  beef  and  mutton  imported  for  sale  at  2  Jd.  to  3d. 
per  pound,  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  we  can  now  procure. 

At  page  2G0  is  a  Table,  showing  tho  number  of 
animals  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation and  of  Uruguay.  Tho  first  supplies  of  meat 
from  these  countries  wo  Bhall  probably  receive  from  tho 
estancia,  Nueva  AUomagna,  of  Messrs.  Prange,  a  plan  of 
which,  showing  its  convenient  situation,  and  the  flno  irri- 
gating land  for  breeding  purposes,  accompanies  this  paper. 

I  have  prepared  a  number  of  specimens  (now  beforo 
you)  with  this  solution;  they  nave  been  preserved 
for  periods  varying  from  six  weeks  to  as  many  months ; 
and  among  them  you  will  find  somo  mutton  treated 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Food  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  in  November  fast — somo  canvas- 
backed  ducks,  prairie-hens,  clams,  oysters,  &c.  (prepared 
by  D.  D.  "Williamson,  Esq.,  at  New  York,  about  the 
middle  of  January),  "  lamb's  sweetbroad,"  treated  with 
bisulphite  on  the  31st  August  last,  which  I  exhibited  at 
Dundee  in  September,  1867,  and  various  other  eatables. 

I  would  also  beg  to  draw  your  attention  particularly 
to  these  samples  of  fish,  contributed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Acres,  of  Youghal,  near  Cork,  as  sufficiently  demon- 
strating what  could  be  dono  in  this  department.  Mr. 
A  ares,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  large  amount  of 
most  important  information,  tells  mo  that  immenso 
quantities  of  fish  aro  frequently  captured  in  the  Bay  of 
Youghal,  but  that,  there  being  no  adequate  demand  at 
tho  moment,  the  large  surplus  of  the  same— from  50  to 
100  tons  sometimes—has  to  bo  quickly  destroyed,  as  is 
often  the  case  elsewhere. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bisulphite  of  lime  may  pre- 
vent such  wholesale  destruction  of  nutritive  animal  food, 
which,  to  my  thinking,  seems  a  reproach  to  our  civiliza- 
tion, a  satire  upon  our  science,  when  we  know  that  so 
many  will  spend  hours  in  turning  over  dust-heaps— I 
have  seen  the  poor  wretches  at  thoir  melancholy  task — 
for  tho  purpose  of  extracting  any  tails  or  bones  of  fish 
to  which  some  deshy  portions  might  adhere.  These,  an 
old  woman  in  Whitechapel  told  mo  some  years  ago, 
"  makes  an  old  crust  more  filling,"  and  her  scanty  meal 
certainly  must  have  had  a  flavour  about  it ! 

I  append  some  analyses  of  meat,  both  in  the  fresh 
condition  and  after  it  had  been  preserved  by  the  process 
to  which  I  am  referring — they  may  serve  to  show  that 
no  diminution  of  nutritive  valuo  is  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  the  bisulphite. 
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Mr.  Edo,  of  Her  Majesty's  Victualling-yard,  Deptford, 
has  moat  courteously  forwarded  a  specimen  of  bisulphi- 
tized  beef  for  your  inspection,  and  1  dare  say  will  afford 
us  some  information  respecting  it,  and  also  the  onlinary 
methods  of  preparing  meat  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and 
the  importance  of  securing  a  plan  which  will  enable  us  to 
treat  meat  without  employing  a  large  excess  of  salt  as  at 
present.  As  regards  the  details  of  the  process  itself,  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  persons  in  the  room — practical 
authorities — who  can  speak  of  its  use  in  their  establish- 
ments, and  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  I  can,  although 
I  shall  be  happy  to  reply  to  any  questions  in  relation 
to  this  or  other  processes.  I  cannot  conceive  that  any- 
thing more  simple  could  bo  devised,,  as  regards  the 
application  of  the  bisulphite,  as  no  tins  or  other  vessels 
are  required  for  its  use,  and  thus  no  metallic  flavour  can 
be  imparted  to  the  meat 

As  a  recent  source  of  animal  food,  the  extract  of 
meat  asks  for  a  little  attention  at  our  hands,  but 
I  will  not  detain  you  long  to-night  on  account 
of  it,  as  I  have  arranged  to  prepare  a  special 
paper  upon  this  subject  during  the  present  year.  A  few 
observations  and  results,  however,  will  appear  in  the 
Journal,  as  I  have  adopted  a  mode  of  comparing  the 
extract  urn  earnu  of  different  makers,  based  upon  the  pro- 
portion!*, however,  of  an  important  meat-principle  called 
krentin,  and  specimens  of  tho  chief  varieties  of  the 
extract  are  before  you.  As  long  as  wo  look  upon  tho 
preparation  not  as  a  staple  food,  but  as  a  most  valuable 
and  convenient  auxiliary,  we  cannot  go  far  wrong,  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  various  statements  have  been  made 
to  tho  effect  that  the  nutritive  portions  of  an  entire 
bollock  can  be  put  into  the  very  portablo  form  of  a 
small  jar  or  canister  — a  proposition  of  self-evident 
absurdity. 

Having  been  requested  to  mention  a  rough-and-ready 
method  of  testing  the  extractum  earnu,  I  may  observe 
that  when  a  little  of  the  preparation  is  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (previously  diluted  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water),  and  gently  heated,  there  is 
evolved  a  pecnlinr  odour,  which  at  once  enables  an  idea 
to  be  formed  of  the  kind  of  meat  which  has  been  used  in 
preparing  it.  The  extract  is  now  manufactured  in  very 
largo  quantities  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  in  this 
country.  Specimens  of  all  these  varieties  are  before 
you. 

I  have  not  reform!  to  charqui,  ns  that  subject  has 
already  received  much  consideration  at  the  hands  of  this 
Society,  but  will  simply  point  to  tho  "Oliden"  dried 
beef  on  tho  table,  as  being  tho  best  form  of  this  class 
of  preparations  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

In  concluding  this  very  imperfect  notico  of  our  supplies 
of  animal  food,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  my  utter  incapa- 
bility of  doing  justice  to  tho  subject,  especially  in  tho 
brief  space  of  time  allotted  on  those  occasions.  I  have, 
however,  tho  consolation  of  knowing  that  tho  several 
points  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  in  my 
brief  crudo  manner  will  be  enlarged  upon,  and  acquire 
an  interest  not  their  own,  from  tho  valuable  observa- 
tions of  those  whose  special  experiences  will  enable  them 
to  speak  with  authority  upon  tho  subjects  included  in 
the  title  of  this  paper. 

^  I  should  like,  however,  to  ascertain  tho  opinions  of  this 
Sooiotv,  particularly  upon  the  following  points:  — 

1.  Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  tako  steps  for 
the  establishment  of  a  ministerial  department  for  the 
cognisance  of  food  and  agriculture,  similar  to  that  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

2.  What  urrangomcnts  for  the  separation  of  foreign 
cattle  and  other  animals  would  be  the  most  convenient 
one,  and 

\\  hat  experiments,  upon  a  practical  scale,  should  be 
,  onler  to  determine  the  best  method  of  ap- 
Iphite  of  calcium  jirocess,  or  any  other,  to 
*  meat  from  Australia,  South  America, 
*,  in  a  sound  and  wholesome  condition, 
x press  my  best  thanks  to  a  number  of  gen- 


tlemen who  have  liberally  supplied  me  with  information, 
suggestions,  and  specimens,  both  numerous  and  valuable ; 
and  I  desire  specially  to  express  my  obligations  to  Charles 
Adams,  Esq.,  the  honoured  representative  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  several  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps;  also  to  Mr.  John  Graham,  of 
Notting-hill,  and  to  the  various  inventors,  patentees,  and 
merchants,  who  havo  enabled  me  to  illustrato 
observations  with  the  specimens  before  you. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Rcdkis  said  he  had  been  for  many  years  engaged 
in  catering  for  the  public,  and  in  so  doing  bad  been 
impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  now  under  consideration.  The  economy  in  food 
was  also  a  point  of  great  importance.  He  estimated  that 
the  waste  which  occurred  in  establishments  where  ten  per- 
sons were  provided  for  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  at 
least  four  additional  people ;  and  in  the  private  establish- 
ments of  merchants  engaged  in  business  in  London  two  or 
three  doga  were  often  kept  on  the  bones  and  remains  of 
meat  sent  from  tho  table,  which  would  furnish  nutritive 
soup  for  a  great  number  of  people.  The  true  secret  of 
economy  in  this  respect  was  the  "  stock  pot,"  which  was 
to  bo  found  in  every  French  house,  although  it  was  a  ▼cry 
difficult  matter  to  introduce  it  into  this  country.  Passing  to 
the  subject  more  immediately  before  them,  the  author  of  the 
paper  had  touched  upon  a  question  on  which  he  (Mr.  ltud- 
kin)  had  personally  had  some  experience — that  was  the 
supply  of  foreign  meat  to  be  consumed  in  London.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  had  had 
under  his  charge,  with  others,  tho  regulations  affecting 
the  supply  of  foreign  cattle  (or  the  metropolitan  market. 
His  own  opinion  was,  that  any  attempt  to  place  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  into  this 
country  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of 
meat,  and  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  establish  a. 
foreign  cattle  market  separate  from  the  English 
market  were,  in  his  judgment,  most  unwise ;  nothing 
could  bring  cheap  meat  but  freo  and  open  competi- 
tion. If  they  had  foreign  cattle  in  one  market  and 
English  cattle  in  another,  they  would  cease  to  havo 
that  open  competition  which  existed  at  the  present  time. 
If  they  looked  at  the  statistical  returns,  they  found  that 
during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  there  was  a  largo 
supply  of  cattle  from  abroad  ;  and  during  another  portion 
we  received  comparatively  few.  The  result  wa«,  that  at 
the  Copenhagen  Cattle-market  the  English  animals  bad, 
practically,  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  during  a  part  of 
the  year ;  and  at  this  season  the  price  of  meat  was  in- 
variably high.  During  the  autumn,  from  Midsummer- 
day  to  the  middle  of  November,  there  was  an  immense 
influx  of  foreign  cattle,  which  had  a  great  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  |  rice  of  meat.  The  statistical  returns  for  the 
last  twenty -five  years  showed  that  this  was  so.  The 
consequence  of  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Orders 
in  Council  in  respect  of  the  lste  cattle  plague  was  to 
cause  a  large  number  of  animals  to  be  slaughtered  in 
Germany  and  other  places  on  the  Continent,  and  tho 
effect  of  that  on  the  market  here  was  that  for  three  or 
four  days  in  a  week  there  was  an  immense  influx  of  this 
poor  quality  of  beef  an  I  mutton,  a  large  quantity  of  which 
ai rived  in  bid  condition,  and  had  to  be  destroyed.  Hia 
own  opinion  was  that  nnder  the  system  of  unrestricted 
competition  the  English  producer  would  get  a  belter 
average  price  for  his  meat  than  he  did  under  existing 
circumstances.  It  wonld  be  better,  also,  for  the  foreign 
producer,  because  it  opened  to  him  a  certain  market  for 
iiis  produce.  The  meat  would  not  be  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  the  result  would  be  a  more 
constant  and  better  supply  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  B.  Vksablfb  hoped  this  subject  would  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Govtmment  in  such  a  way  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  see  that  they  were  being  treated  in 
|  the  fairest  manner  on  the  important  question  of  increasing 
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the  (apply  of  foreign  cattle  brought  to  ihia  country.  One 
point  wu  of  especial  importance,  viz.,  the  mode  of 
transport  of  cattle  from  abroad  to  this  country.  He 
thought  the  Government  should  interfere  to  have  vessels 
so  constructed  as  to  mitigate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
the  great  loss  of  animals  which  frequently  occurred  on  the 
passage ;  such  a  saving  of  the  lives  of  the  cattle  would  be 
a  great  public  benefit.  He  trusted  we  should  never 
return  again  to  the  days  of  protection.  If  we  had  had 
protection  during  the  last  twelve  months,  he  was  con- 
vinced the  price  of  meat  would  have  been  ten  pence  or  a 
shilling  per  lb.  The  immense  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  had  alone  tended  to  keep  down  the  price,  and  if  we 
attempted  to  put  restrictions  of  any  kind  upon  the  foreign 
producer  he  would  send  his  cattle  to  those  countries  where 
there  was  a  free  and  open  market  for  them.  He  was  cer- 
tain it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  community  if  a  separate 
market  for  foreign  cattle  was  established  in  another  dis- 
trict of  London,  because  the  animals  would  be  sent  there 
for  the  purpose  of  being  slaughtered,  aud  the  consequence 
would  be  to  throw  the  trade  into  a  few  hand*,  and  com- 
petition would  be  destroyed,  while  the  live  market  would 
be  practically  monopolised  by  the  English  producer.  We 
were  only  now  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  serious 
disaster  amongst  the  cattle  of  this  country,  and  though 
there  was  no  doubt  the  disease  was  brought  from  abroad, 
yet  they  found  it  prevailei  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
no  foreign  cattle  ever  approached,  and  that  remark  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  establishment  of  Miss  Courts,  where 
they  might  suppose  every  possible  precaution  against  in- 
fection was  taken,  yet  the  disease  found  its  way  there. 
That  visitation  he  trusted  had  now  ceased  in  the  country, 
but  he  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  a  greater  mischief 
would  not  be  introduced  by  placing  restrictions  upon  the 
foreign  cattle  trade. 

Mr.  Paynb  agreed  with  those  who  had  preceded  him 
as  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  before  thorn. 
There  was  at  the  present  time  on  foot  what  he  considered 
a  dangerous  movement  for  a  new  and  separate  market 
for  foreign  cattle.  He  felt  persuaded  if  that  were  carried 
out  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  make  meat  dearer.  The 
question  was,  would  there  be,  in  the  proposed  oew  market, 
any  live  market  at  all ;  would  it  not  be  converted  into  a 
large  abattoir?  Only  a  few  large  dealers  would  then 
buy  the  meat,  and  it  would  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
butchers  who  only  killed  their  three  or  four  bullocks  per 
week,  because  all  the  animals  must  be  slaughtered  on 
the  spot.  The  result  would  be  that  a  few  of  the  large 
carcase  dealers  would  purchase  at  their  own  price  and 
prevent  competition.  That  was  giving  an  advantage  to 
the  English  producers,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  community.  The  necessity 
of  providing  markets  for  the  people  was  another  question, 
which  required  a  good  deal  of  consideration.  He 
believed  tbov  could  not  do  better  for  the  masses  of 
the  people  than  to  give  them  the  fullest  advantage  of 
the  costermonger  system.  Let  the  costermonger  have 
free  scope,  and  he  would  serve  the  people  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices;  but  if  they  placed  difficulties  and  restric- 
tions in  his  way  his  prices  mutt  be  raised.  He  believed 
if  new  maikets  were  formed  they  would  bs  failures. 

Mr.  Dixon  remarked  that  so  much  had  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign  cattle,  that 
he  thought  the  question  as  to  how  the  home  supply  was 
to  be  protected  from  disease  should  not  bo  lost  sight  of. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  rinderpeU  came  from 
foreign  countries,  and  it  was  known  to  have  existed  in 
Hungary  and  Russia  from  time  immemorial.  We  wanted 
every  head  of  cattle  that  coul  I  be  brought  from  abroad  ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  have  them  in  a  stale  so  as  not 
to  bring  disease  among  our  own  home  stock.  On  the 
subject  of  the  importation  of  dead  meat  from  abroad,  he 
submitted  that  thousands  of  carcases  were  sent  from  Aber- 
deen to  London,  where  they  srrived  in  good  condition  for 
the  market ;  there  were  equal  facilities  for  bringing  dead 
from  tie  continental  sources  of  supply,  and  bo  be- 


lieved it  waa  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  foreign  pro* 
ducers  whether  they  sent  the  live  animals  or  the  carcases 
to  this  country,  so  long  as  they  obtained  fair  prices  for 
their  produce.  The  great  question  was  to  increase  the 
supply  of  meat,  both  home  and  foreign.  If  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  slaughtering  foreign  erttle  at  the  spot 
where  they  were  disembarked  would  prevent  the  risk 
of  another  visitation  of  disease,  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  Englishman  to  hold  up  his  hand  (or  it. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Rudkin  that  the  price  of  meat 
was  lower  during  the  season  of  the  largest  importations  of 
foreign  cattle  into  London.  Butchers  would  tell  them 
that  the  cheapest  time  for  meat  was  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  foreign  meat  did  not  come  in,  because  they 
then  got  a  larger  number  of  English  animal*,  who  carried  a 
greater  weight  of  flush.  He  submitted  it  was  their  duty  to  do 
all  they  could  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease  among 
our  home  stock,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  encourage  as  much  as 
possible  the  importation  of  foreign  supplies.  The  foot  and 
mouth  disease  of  cattle,  as  well  as  pleuro- pneumonia,  had 
almost  disappeared  in  this  country,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  foreign  cattle  had  greatly 
tended  to  that  result,  and  it  was  to  be  remarked  that  the 
price  of  meat  had  gone  down  since  thoso  restrictions  had 
been  imposed.  This  was  a  question  which  ought  to  come 
before  Government,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  fairly 
argued  and  dealt  with  in  a  practical  manner  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Mobris  said,  being  connected  with  Australia,  a 
part  of  the  world  where  they  had  a  surplus  of  cattle,  he 
had  been  much  inter -sted  in  the  subject  brought  before 
them  this  evening,  but  he  must  say  he  hardly  thought 
the  author  of  the  paper  had  solved  the  question  of  how 
they  could  successfully  bring  dead  meat  to  this  country 
from  suoh  distances  as  Australia  and  the  River  Plate. 
The  importance  of  the  figures  laid  before  them  could 
not  be  over-rated,  for  if  the  average  consumption  of 
meat  in  this  country  was  only  SJlbs.  per  head  per 
week,  while  in  Australia  it  was  10  lbs. — (the  rations 
served  to  the  labouring  men  were  15  lbs.  per  head) — 
to  feed  the  people  of  this  country  at  that  rate  would 
consume  the  whole  stock  of  Great  Britain  in  one  year. 
That  fact  alone  showed  that  the  people  here  wero  not 
sufficiently  fed,  and  he  might  say  he  had  been  much 
disappointed  with  the  physical  appearance  of  the  labour- 
ing population  here.    Contrasted  with  the  same  class 
in  Australia,  thoy  were  pigmies,  even  in  comparison 
with  those  who  had  been  only  a  few  years  in  that  country. 
These  facts  showed  the  necessity  for  introducing  into  this 
country  large  supplies  of  food.    He  begged  to  inquire, 
with  reference  to  the  specimens  of  meat  preserved  by  the 
bisulphite  process,  whether  the  experiment  had  been 
carried  out  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  warrant  the 
application  of  it  to  meat  sent  from  Australia  to  this  country, 
and  he  ventured  to  submit  that  if  preserved  in  liquid,  what- 
ever the  process  might  be,  the  meat  would  lose  its  flavour. 
Anyone  lasting  the  meat  on  the  table  would  find  it 
wai  without  flavour,  which  he  thought  arose  from  its 
being  preserved  in  some  fluid.    The  great  point  was  to 
know  whether  the  process  had  been  merely  applied  to 
single  joints,  or  whether  it  was  one  which  could  be  em- 
ployed for  a  large  bulk  of  meat  packed  closely,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  carried  out  on  a  scale  that  would  make 
it  commercially  remunerative.    He  did  not  agree  with 
the  author,  that  meat  from  the  Plate  or  Australia  could 
be  sold  in  this  country  at  2Jd.  per  lb. ;  he  thought  the 
price  was  likely  to  be  nearer  4d.  per  lb.    He  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  ground*  on  which  the  author  of  the  paper 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  meat  frozen  lost  its 
flavour,  and  was  liable  to  rapid  decomposition  when  thawed. 
If  the  temperature  was  lowered  below  32°  the  movement 
of  the  particles  was  arrested,  no  fermentation  could  go  on, 
and  the  meat  remained  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
when  it  was  first  frozen.    This  was  shown  in  the  remains 
of  animals  discovered  in  Siberia.    It  appeared  that  no  one 
had  thought  of  enclosing  the  meat  in  vessels,  and  then 
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submitting  it  to  the  action  of  cold.  If  th*t  were  done, 
lie  would  guarantee  that  the  meat  would  remain  in  the 
tame  condition  and  retain  its  flivour.  He  had  himself 
tasted  meat  which  had  been  for  twelve  months  without 
Wing  in  contact  with  ice,  and  it  waa  the  mate  at  if  it  had 
K  en  freah  cut  by  a  batcher.  Ue  would  also  be  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Scott's  grounds  for  tho  coocluaion  that  frozen  meat 
deteriorated  more  quickly  on  being  thawtd  than  meat 
which  had  not  been  frozen.  If  the  meat  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  moisture  while,  being  frozen, 
this  might  occur.  It  was  a  subject  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance i hat  some  means  should  be  devised  of  sealing 
meat  from  Australia  in  good  condition  to  this  country.  It 
was  of  better  quality  than  most  English  meat,  for  the 
Australian  beer  and  mutton  wore  of  richer  flavour  than 
those  of  this  country,  so  much  so,  that  since  he  had  been 
here  lie  had  been  struck  with  the  insipid  character  of  the 
meat,  as  compared  with  that  of  Australia.  Meat  intended 
for  exportation  should  not  be  over  driven  just  before  being 
slaughtered.  The  animals  taken  to  Sydney  had  tu  he 
driven  130  miles  almost  without  food,  an  I  that  tended  to 
set  up  a  feverish  condition,  so  that  that  meat  would  not  be 
proper  for  exportation  ;  but  in  the  districts  of  Queensland, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  thero  were  exhaustlesa  sup- 
plies of  gocd  meat,  if  only  they  could  discover  a  means 
by  which  it  could  he  Lrought  into  the  markets  here. 

Mr.  O  rah  a  si.  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Morris, 
with  regard  to  the  bisulphite  of  lime  process,  said  the 
joint  of  meat  alluded  to  had  not  been  prepared  for 
shipping  purposes,  but  was  merely  produced  to  attow  wltat 
waa  the  effect  of  dipping  the  meat  into  the  liquid  for  only 
a  short  time.    In  the  importation  of  meat  from  Australia 
an  1  othor  distant  countries,  the  patentees  had  not  as  yet 
had  muoh  experience,  but  they  hoped  to  find  out  the 
least  amount  of  treatment  which  would  effect  the  object 
they  had  in  view.   The  Food  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  had  had  before  them  that  day  a  joint  of  meat 
which  three  months  ago  was  steeped  for  only  2J  minutes  i 
in  concentrated  bisulphite,  and  then  put  into  a  cask  and 
headed  up,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid  at  the 
bottom.    The  joint  had  kept  perfectly  sweet  for  three 
mouths,  and  he  believed  it  would  have  remained  so  as 
long  as  the  cask  was  unopened.    The  Committee  were 
about  to  send  two  or  three  ca-k.i  of  meat,  prepared  io 
the  tame  manner,  to  the  Conservatory  at  Kew  Gardens, 
as  a  further  test  of  the  process  in  a  high  temperature. 
Be  wished  to  state  that  the  butclur*  of  London  had 
materially  aided  in  the  development  of  the  practical  re- 
sults which  had  been  obtained  from  this  process.  Ex 
perience  had  shown  that  better  results  were  produced 
by  steeping  the  meat  in  the  pure  bUulphite-  for  a  very 
short  time  than  for  a  longer  time  id  a  diluted  solution. 
Some  ca>ka  of  meat  prepared  in  London  had  been  sent 
out  to  Australia,  and  had  no  doubt  arrived  there  by 
this  time.    If  the  experiment  was  successful,  it  would 
certainly  be  as  easy  to  send  meat  from  that  country  to 
this  as  it  was  to  send  it  from  England  th.ro.  In 
November  but  an  experiment  waa  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Food  Committee,  in  which  the  car- 
caaes  of   two  sheep  were,  immediately  after  being 
slaughtered,  and  the  blood-vessels  cleansed  by  water, 
injected  with  a  solution  of  the  bi-sulpbite;  a  leg  of  that 
mutton  bad  been  cooked  that  day  and  it  was  perfectly 
aweet.   He  believed  if  carcases  of  meat  were  to  be  sent 
from  Australia  the  injection  process  would  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Mr.  Jonbs  thought  the  current  of  thought  should  be 
directed  rather  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  home 
production  than  to  btinging  meat  from  abroad.  He  had 
under  his  own  management  a  few  acres  of  land,  on  which 
were  formerly  kept  only  five  head  of  cattle ;  he  now  kept 
nineteen  ;  and  if  that  same  increase  was  made  general,  we 
should  be  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  meat,  as  well 
as,  in  a  great  measure,  of  grain ;  inasmuch  as  the  more 
oittle  there  were  kept  the  more  manure  would  be  produced 
for  the  increased  fertilization  of  the  land.   He  thought  it 


would  be  very  much  to  he  regretted  if  foreign  cattle  were 
to  be  allowed  to  mix  agaio  with  our  own.  half  ruining  tho 
farmers  of  the  country.  He  suggested  that  an  advan- 
tageous outlet  for  the  locked- up  capital  of  the  country 
would  be  afforded  by  advances  of  money  to  farm-r*.  in 
whom  they  had  confidence,  to  enable  them  to  farm  better, 
and  add  to  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Scott,  in  reply  to  the  observations  upon  the 
paper,  said,  with  regard  to  what  bad  fallen  from  Mr. 
iludkin  as  to  the  manufacture  of  soup  in  large  quantities 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  found  to  suit  the  phytiqut  of 
the  English  people  so  well  as  it  did  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours across  the  channel.  Mr.  Vonahlea'  remark*,  with 
reference  to  the  importance  of  constructing  special  ship* 
for  caUle,  he  fully  endorsed,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
fall  on  fruitful  soil  in  that  room  .  Mr.  Dixon  showed  very 
propet ly  that  if  they  went  on  importing  cattle  without 
taking  ilue  precaution  against  disease,  on  tho  on*  hand 
they  might  have  60,000  cattle  brought  in  and.  on  the 
other  )«od,  they  might  destroy  the  same  number  of  our 
own  cattle  of  double  the  weight,  which  would  be  "six  of 
one"  and  "a  dozen  of  the  other,"  and  we  should  be 
seriowly  the  losers.  Mr.  Morris  made  some  remarks 
whioh  were  partly  replied  to  l>y  Mr.  Graham.  With 
rvgard  to  the  deteriorating  ejects  of  freezing  upon 
meat,  he  (Mr.  Scott)  could  only  say  that  the  r.  mi  s 
he  had  stated  were  derived  tram  actual  experiments 
made  by  himself.  The  deteriontioi  of  the  meat 
consisted  in  its  being  rendered,  to  a  great  extent,  indi- 
gestible, and  it  produced  dyspeptic  effects  upon  peivm* 
who  ate  iU  Moreover,  on  exposure  to  lite  air,  tho 
frozen  meat  decomposed  much  sooner  than  meat  *hi.  !i 
had  not  been  so  treated.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's remaiks  upon  the  injection  of  carcases  with  bi- 
sulphite, he  thought  tho  simpler  process  of  soaking  the 
meat  would  l»e  found  to  answer  boat:  and  nidi  regaid 
to  the  transmission  of  large  quantities  of  meat  lion 
Australia,  if  it  were  packed  in  canvass  bags,  casks  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  he  would  gnaran'e*  that  the 
meat  would  atrivj  in  this  country  in  good  condition. 
Mr.  Jones's  remaiks  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  portion 
of  the  locked- up  capital  of  the  country  being  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  would,  no  doubt,  com- 
mend themselves  to  many ;  hut  the  misfortune  was  no 
one  knew  where  to  lay  their  hands  on  that  capital,  or 
where  to  find  people  who  would  advance  their  money, 
trusting  to  providence  and  good  crops  for  the  return  of  it. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Scott  for  his  paper,  said,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
markets,  the  Fu.  d  Committee  ot  the  Swicty  was  con- 
sidering that  subject,  and  it'  any  gentleman  had  any 
|  suggestions  to  otier  to  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
would  be  affo.ded  npon  his  communicating  with  the 
seciotary.  The  Committee  had  already  gone  into 
many  of  tho  questions  brought  forward  this  evening, 
and  they  were  at  present  engaged  in  testing  the  results 
of  Messrs.  Wedlock  at-d  Dailoy's  process  of  preserving 
meat.  It  was  not  to  be  understood  that  the  committee 
had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  merits  of  that  or  any 
other  process ;  but  when  they  had  concluded  their  investi- 
gations their  opinions  would,  of  course,  be  embodied  in  a 
report.  With  regard  to  Mr.  MonVs  proposal  for  tending 
frozen  meat  from  Australia,  the  Committee  would  ho 
happy  to  hear  that  gentleman's  views  on  the  subject.  He 
had  now  to  make  a  proposition  which  he  was  sure  would 
be  warmly  responded  to,  viz.,  that  their  beat  thanks  be 
given  to  Mr.  Scott  for  tho  paper  he  had  read.  He  had 
introduced  a  very  impor'ant  subject  to  their  attention, 
and  had  brought  before  them  a  vast  amount  of  interesting 
information,  and  in  every  way  he  deserved  the  expression 
of  their  gratitude  for  the  very  valuable  paper  he  had  read. 
The  vote  of  thanks  waa  then  passed  and  acknowledged. 


The  paper  was  illustrated  hv  various  specimens  of  meat, 
fish,  and  game,  preserved  by  Messrs.  Med  lock  and  Bailey's 
process;  also  by  specimens  of  meat,  <ba,  preserved  by 
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Profeosor  Rrdwood's  process ;  and  by  that  of  the  Australian 
Meat  Company.  Numerous  samples  of  eztr  actum  canm 
and  other  preparations  of  meat  were  also  auown. 


Itacrtrcngs  of  Jjnstit 
 ♦  

roRKSiiiRE  Union  op  Mechanics'  Ixrrmms. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  this  Union,  held  in 
Leeds  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Bainea,  M.P.,  president,  in 
the  chair,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Wilson,  vioe-prosi  - 
dent,  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Hole,  hon.  sec.,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved — "That  the  report  of  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Sales,  the  agent  of  the  Union,  on  technical  education  in 
Yorkshire,  bo  laid  before  tho  Government."  "  That  tho 
Central  Committee,  in  submitting  this  report  to  tho  Go- 
vernment, beg  to  recommend  that  a  Royal  Commission 
or  Parliamentary  Committee  bo  appointed  to  make  an 
inquiry  into  tho  present  state  of  technical  education  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  with  a  view  to  devising 
such  methods  for  its  improvement  in  England  as  may 
render  it  more  commensurate  with  the  wants  and  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity  of  this  great  manufacturing 
community."  "That  the  Central  Committee  think  it 
their  duty  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  tho  want  of  properly  trained  and  qualified 
teachers  of  science  in  this  country,  and  to  tho  consequent 
in<  (liciency  of  the  scientific  instruction  given  in  mecha- 
nics' and  other  popular  institutions  and  evening  classes, 
which  are  otherwise  capable  (with  efficient  teachers)  of 
rendering  tho  most  valuable  aid  to  practical  science." 
"  That  the  Central  Committee  would  also  express  their 
belief  that  technical  colleges  or  schools,  of  a  superior 
kind,  might,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  be  established 
in  tho  principal  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  United  Kingdom." 


Btmeh,  Sir  M.  E.  {M.P.for  East  Gloueeiler*hire). 

September  26,  1867  (at  Cirencester). — In  favour  of 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  summary  of  the  opinions  which  peers  and 
members  of  Parliament  have  lately  expressed  on  national 
education,  will  be  useful  at  tho  present  time: — 

Aeland,  T.  D.  [M.P.for  North  Devon). 
October  2,  1867  (at  West  Buckland).-In  favour  of 


Akroyd,  E.  (M.P.  for  Halifax). 
January  8,  1868  (at  Halifax). — In  favour  of 
instruction  by  means  of  mechanics'  institutes. 

February  6,  1868  (at  Halifax). — In  favour  of  develop- 
ing the  existing  moans  of  education,  and  against  com- 
pulsory legislation. 

Bainet,  E.  {M.P.for  Letdi). 

October  11,  1867  (at  Manchester).— In  favour  of 
extending  present  system  (but  without  interference  in 
religion) ;  of  furthor  half-time  measures,  and  of  permis- 
sive rating. 

October  31,  1867  (at  Huddersfield).— In  favour  of 
establishing  schools  for  technical  instruction  in  several 
manufacturing  centres. 

November  27,  1867  (about)  (at  mooting  of  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce).— Remarks  on  the  deficiency  of 
technical  instruction. 

December  30,  1867  (at  Leeds).— In  favour  of  state  in- 
terference in  technical  instruction. 

Baxter,  W.  E.  (M.P.for  Mo, 


10,  1867  (at  Dundee).— In  favour  of  rating, 
instruction  in  aided  schools. 


Bailey,  Thomat  (M.P.for  Mane/teeter). 

Octobor  12, 1867  (at  Manchester).~In  favour  of 
pulsory  education. 

January  16,  1848  (at  Map  Chester).— In  favour  of 
pulsory  rating. 


more  liberal  grants  to  rural  scho< 


ninst  employ- 


ment in  agricultural  work  of  children  under  12  or  IS, 
but  against  the  half-time  system  in  rural  districts. 

Bright,  Jatob  (M.P.for  Manehmter). 
January  15,  1868  (at  Manchester).— In  favour  of  com- 
pulsory rating  in  places  where  schools  are  wanted. 

Bright,  John  (M.P.for  Birmingham). 
February  5,  1868  (at  Birmingham). — Against  state 
interference  in  technical  instruction,  and  against  com- 
pulsory measures  of  education. 

Bruat,  Right  11  oh.  H.  A.  (M.P.  fur  Merthyr  Tydeil). 

November  12,  1867  (at  MerthvT  Tydvil).— In  favour 
of  extended  operation  of  conscience  clause,  and  against 
compulsory  measures  at  present. 

December  11,  1867  (at  Halifax).— In  favour  of  local 
rating  and  local  organisation  ("  permissive  system") ;  of 
tho  department  (Science  and  Art)  system,  and  of  opening 
the  universities  to  all. 

Canterbury,  the  Archhuhop  of. 
January  28th,  1868  (at  Tunbridge- wells). — In  favour 
of  the  dencmunational  system,  with  a  conscience  clause, 
and  against  compulsory  measures. 

Childer*,  H.  C.  E.  (M.P.for  Pont  ef rati). 
November  8th,  1887  (at  Pontefract).— In  favxanr  of  a 
compulsory,  or  of  a  "national"  system. 

Clinton,  Lord  E.  P.  f  M.P.  for  North  Notts). 
January  27th,  1868  (at  Mansfield).— In  favour  of  com- 
pulsory attendance. 

Cork,  Earl  of. 

October  8th,  1867  (at  Buth  and  Wells  Diocesan 
Board). — In  favour  of  the  voluntary  system,  supple- 
mented by  state  aid,  but  without  the  requirement  of  a 


Coicper,  Bt.  Hon.  W.  (M.P.for  Hertford). 
November  8th,  1867  (at  Romsoy).— In  favour  of  com- 
pulsory rating,  and  of  Irish  system  as  regards  religious 


instruction. 

Crouley,  Sir  Fras.,  Bt.  (M.P.for  Weet  Biding,  North). 
November  20th,  1867  (at  "  London  Tavern  ").— In  fa- 
vour of  the  extension  of  tho  Factory  Acts  to  rural 
districts,  and  against  rating. 

Cecil,  Lord  Eustace  (M.P.for  South  Eetex). 
December  31st,  1867  (at  Maldon). — Against  compul- 
sory measures,  and  in  favour  of  religious  instruction 
in  primary  schools. 

Jbe  Grey  and  Ripon,  Earl. 
October  31st,  18G7  (at  Huddersfield).— In  favour  of 
rating,  and  of  utilising  educational  endowments. 

Dixon,  Gei'fije  (M.P.  for  Ji inning  ha  in). 
January  loth,  1868  (at  Manchester).— In  favour  of 
compulsory  education. 

January  23rd,  1868  (at  Society  of  Arts).— In  favour  of 
state  aid  to  technical  instruction. 

Esteourt,  Bt.  Hon.  T.  Sotheron. 
January  28th,  1868  (at  Tunbridgo- wells). —In  favour 
of  tho  denominational  system,  with  a  conscience  clause, 
and  against  compulsory  legislation. 

Fatccett,  Henry  (M.P.  for  Brighton). 
January  27th,  1868  (at  Brighton).— In  favour  of 
extending  tho  Factory  Laws  to  every  branch  of  industry. 
Forster,  jr.  E.  (M.P.  for  Bradford). 
November  27th,   1867  (at  meeting  of  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce). — In  favour  of  adopting  tho 
continental  combination  and  system  combined  with  local 
enterprise;  advocating  stato  interference  in  technical 
instruction,  and  deprecating  the  delay  of  a  commission. 
January  15th,  1868  (at  Manchester).— In  favour  of 
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compulsory  rating  in  districts  where  means  of  education 
are  wanting. 

September  10th,  1867  (at  Bradford).— In  favour  of 
secular  instruction. 

Fortescue,  Right  Hon.  Chichester  (M.P.for  Louth  Co.). 
Soptember  28,  1867  (at  Dundalk).— In  favour  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  system. 

Gibson,  Right  Hon.  T.  M.  (M.P.  for  A$hton). 
January  28,  1868  (at  Ashton). — In  favour  of  utilising 
the  present  denominational  system,  and  of  rating  for 
purely  secular  instruction,  of  conscience  clause,  and  of 
Mr.  Bruce' s  scheme  generally. 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  {M.P.for  South  Lancashire). 

December  18,  1867  (at  Oldham). — In  favour  of  con- 
science clause,  and  of  state  aid  to  secular  schools. 

December  20,  1867.— Religious  difficulties  **  must  bo 
put  out  of  our  way." 

Gdsehen,  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  {M.P.for  London). 
January  15, 1868  (at  Manchester).— In  support  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster's  views). 

Grant  Duff,  M.E.  {M.P.for  Elgin,  fr.). 
Soptember  6  (at  Dundee). — In  favour  of  rating  and  of 
extension  of  half-time  system. 

Granville,  Earl,  E.G. 

August  27,  1867  (at  Manchester). — In  favour  of  ex- 
tended means  of  science  instruction. 

August  28  (at  Ilulme). — In  favour  of  extending  the 
operation  of  the  conscience  clause. 

Grave*,  G.  R.  {M.P.  for  Liverpool). 
December  13,  1867  (at  Liverpool).  —  In  favour  of 
further  discussion  before  legislating. 

Hartington,  Marquis  of  (M.P.  for  North  Lancashire). 

October  18, 1867  (at  AccringtonK— In  favour  of  extend- 
ing the  present  system  with  modifications. 

Hope,  A.  J.  Beresford  ( M.P.  for  Stoke-on-Trent). 
January  28,  1868  (at  Tunbridge  Wells).— AgainBt 
compulsion  and  rating. 

Hughei,  T.  (M.P.for  Lambeth). 
January  8,  1868  (at  Halifax). — In  favour  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  of  improved  means  of  technical 
instruction. 

Lichfield,  Earl  of 
Docembor  26,  1867  (at  Stoko-on-Trent).— In  favour  of 
extending  tho  half-time  system. 

Lowe,  Right  Hon.  R.  (M.P.for  Calne). 
November  1,  1867  (at  Edinburgh).— In  favour  of  state 
aid  to  secular  instruction,  of  local  rating  and  manage- 
ment, and  of  compulsory  establishment  of  schools  where 
needed. 

January  23,  1868  (at  Liverpool). — In  favour  of  con- 
science clause  in  every  school  receiving  state  aid,  of 
local  management  under  central  control  (and  manage- 
ment of  inspection,  &c),  and  proposing  to  defer  measures 
for  compelling  attendance. 

Lotcther,  W.  {M.P.for  Westmoreland). 
January  8,  1868  (at  Appleby).— In  favour  of  com- 
pulsory oducation,  and  of  establishing  tochnical  schools. 

Monereiff,  Jas.  (M.P.for  Edinburgh). 
November  2nd,  1867  (at  Edinburgh).— In  favour  of 
liberal  educational  measures  for  Scotland,  and  against 
its  being  made  a  party  question. 

Osborne,  Bernal  (M.P.  for  Nottingham). 
November  11th,  1867  (at  Nottingham).— Doubting 
feasibility  of  a  compulsory  rate. 

Oxford,  Bishop  of. 
January  28th,  1867  (at  Culham). — Against  compulsion 
and  rating. 

Russell,  Earl,  E.G. 
January  23rd,  1868  (at  Society  of  Arts).— In  favour 
of  compulsory  education. 


Samuelson,  B.  (M.P.for  Banbury). 

January  10th,  1868  (at  Birmingham). — In  favour  of 
state  interference  in  technical  instruction. 

January  16th,  1868  (at  Manchester).— Against  tho 
half-time  system. 

Stansftld,  James  (M.P.for  Halifax). 

December  10th,  1867  (at  Dewabury). — On  the  difficulty 
of  educating  the  obscure  poor  in  large  towns. 

December  11th,  1867  (at  Halifax). — Against  pcrmissivo 
measures, 

January  8th,  1868  (at  Halifax).— In  support  of  Mr. 
Forster's  views  as  to  the  compulsory  establishment  of 
schools. 

February  4th,  1868  (at  St.  James'  Hall,  London).— In 
favour  of  compulsory  attendance. 

Sukes,  Colonel  (M.P.  for  Aberdeen). 

Soptember  10th,  1867  (at  Dundee).— In  favour  of  com- 
pulsory education. 

Villi**,  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  (M.P.for  Wolcerhampt",,). 

December  30th,  1867  (at  Willenhall).— In  favour  of 
tho  American  system,  and  of  technical  instruction  by 
means  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. 

Walter,  J.  (Me  M.P.for  Berk*). 
October  15th,  1867  (at  Culham).— In  favour  of  pay- 
ment on  results  in  all  primary  schools,  and  against  the 
secular  system. 

Wilson  Patten,  Col.  (M.P.for  North  Lancashire). 
October  18th,  1867  (at  Accrington).— Against  the 
secular  system,  and  in  favour  of  technical  instruction. 


♦ 


Proposed  Iron  Trade  Conference.— During  tho 
last  twelve  months  the  attention  of  the  iron  trad©  has 
been  invited  to  many  features  connected  with  tho  rela- 
tions of  this  industry  to  foreign  competitors,  to  the 
development  of  tho  iron  manufacture  in  other  countries ; 
to  proposed  methods  for  improving  tho  quality  and 
economical  production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  to  many 
subjects  of  considerable-  importance  to  the  interests  of 
tho  British  iron  trade.  It  is  therefore  thought  that  a 
conference  cf  British  iron  manufacturers  might  advan- 
tageously bo  held  during  tho  next  general  meeting  of 
tho  associated  chambers  of  commerce  in  London,  say  on 
ot  about  the  6th  of  March  next,  when  such  subjects  as 
the  following  might  be  discussed : — Statistics  of  Homo 
and  Foreign  Iron  Trade :— Measures  to  be  adopted  for 
obtaining  reliable  statistics  of  the  coal,  pig  iron,  malleable 
iron,  and  steel  trades  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries 
where  these  industries  are  located.  Desirability  of  re- 
questing the  Board  of  Trade  to  undertake  the  enquiry,  by 
means  of  tho  consular  service,  or  by  special  commission. 
Foreign  Competition  : — Natural  advantages  possessed 
by  our  foreign  competitors:  advantages  resulting  from 
better  methods  of  manufacture,  economical  processes, 
utilization  of  waste  products,  or  cheaper  labour.  Manu- 
facture:— Moans  Bnggested  for  increasing  the  eflectivo 
work  of  men  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  iron 
manufacture ;  for  encouraging  greater  efficiency  nnd 
economy  in  the  pnddling  process ;  for  extending  the 
application  of  machinery  to  the  iron  manufacture ;  for 
securing  skilled  managers  in  tho  several  departments  of 
the  manufacture.  Legislation  :— Enactments  in  opera- 
tion or  proposed  which  press  upon  the  iron  trade: 
measures  considered  dcsirablo  to  get  introduced  by  tho 
legislature.  Labour: — Information  bearing  upon  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  promoto 
better  understanding  between  employers  and  employed. 
An  interchange  of  opinions  upon  tho  above  subjects,  be- 
tween the  loading  members  of  tho  British  iron  trado, 
will  no  doubt  tend  to  elicit  much  valuable  information. 
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Bbbtboot  Sto ail  — There  are  63  manufactories  of 
sugar  in  Lithuania,  Podolia,  and  a  part  of  Bessarabia,  of 
which  half  arc  also  refiners.  The  smallest  use  from  two  to 
four  presses,  the  largest  22.  3,200,000  hectolitres  of  beet- 
roots are  bought  tor  the  manufactories.  The  largest 
manufactory  belongs  to  a  company  of  shareholders,  who 
buy  the  beetroots  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  and 
beetroots  generally  realise  3fr.  50c.  the  korsoo,  a  measure 
equivalent  to  1  hectolitre  28.  Nearly  9,000  workmen 
are  employed,  whose  wages  amount  to  about  1G  millions 
of  francs.  Almost  all  the  sugar  not  consumed  in  the 
country  is  sold  to  Russia.  There  aro  1,428  distilleries,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  workmen  arc  employed,  and  their 
manufacture  represents  the  value  of  80  millions  of  francs. 
This  industry  has  developed  considerably.  In  the  pro- 
vinces, where  the  soil  was  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  the  proprietors  drew  from  that  source  almost 
all  their  revenue.  But  since  the  increase  of  tho  tax  on 
the  manufacture  of  spirits  many  manufacturies  have 
been  compelled  to  close.  Tho  manufacture  of  alcohol 
beetroot  is  not  practised  in  Poland. 


Savtxob  Banks  ix  Victoria.— The  returns  for  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  1867,  show  that  the  total 
amount  received  from  depositors  during  tho  year  was 
£348, 554  19s. ;  the  total  amount  of  repayments  to  de- 
positors £406,799  6s.  Ud.;  and  the  total  amount  of 
interest  allowed  to  them  was  £22,653  17s.  2d.  The  total 
number  of  accounts  opened  during  tho  same  period  was 
6,102  (of  which  number  1,298  were  old  accounts  re- 
opened) ;  and  of  accounts  closed,  5,829.  Tho  interest 
paid  to  depositors  on  accounts  closed  during  tho  twelve 
months,  as  also  tho  interest  carried  to  the  credit  of  de- 
positors on  accounts  open  at  30th  June  last,  was  com- 
puted, as  ordered  by  tho  Commissioners  of  Savings 
Banks,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  four  per  rent,  per  annum, 
that  being  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  tho  Savings 
Banks  Statute  1865.  The  total  amount  of  depositors'  ba- 
lances at  the  1st  July,  I860,  having  been  £642,028  13s.  2d., 
and  at  1st  July,  1867,  £606,438  2s.  5d.,  the  difference  is 
a  decrease  of  £35,590  10s.  9d.  Tho  total  number  of 
depositors'  accounts  open  at  1st  July,  I860,  having  been 
16,985,  and  at  1st  July,  1867,  17,258,  the  difference  is  an 
increase  of  273.  The  average  balanco  of  each  depositor 
£35  2s.  9$d.,  tho  average  amount  of  tho  deposits 
£8  12s.  7$.,  and  of  withdrawals  £13  15s.  7}d.  per 


Exhiiution  of  ArrLiED  Art  in  Paris. — Tho  Minister 
of  tho  French  Imperial  Household  has  announced  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Paris  Union  Ontralc  that,  after 
the  closing  of  the  exhibition  cf  the  works  of  living 
artists,  which  opens  on  the  1st  of  May  and  closes  on  tho 
loth  June,  tho  Palais  do  l'lndustrio  \\  ill  be  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  tho  committee.  Tho  latter  propose  to 
organise  a  tripartite  exhibition  on  a  large  scale,  com- 
prising :  —  1st.  A  collection  of  objects  exhibiting  the 
application  of  art  to  industrial  purposes  ;  2nd.  The 
works  of  all  tho  schools  of  design  in  France ;  and,  3rd. 
a  collection  of  Oriental  productions,  ancient  and  modern. 
Tho  date  is  not  yet  mentioned,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
earlier  than  August.  This  exhibition  will  supply  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  general  value 
of  art-education  and  art- workmanship  in  France. 

Horsb  Show  ix  Paris. —  The  Soeiete  Hippiquo 
Franchise  is  fitting  up  the  ground  floor  of  the  Palais 
de  1' Industrie  in  the  Champs  El y set -s,  the  use  of  which 


it  has  acquired  for  five  years,  for  an  exhibition  to  take 
place  during  the  first  fortnight  in  April.  The  central 
portion  is  being  prepared  for  tho  exercise  and  showing 
of  the  horses,  and  tribunes  aro  being  erected  for  visitors. 
There  will  bo  stable  room  for  about  five  hundred  horses, 
and  prizes  awarded  to  tho  amount  of  60,000  franca 
(£2,400).  Tho  society  held  an  exhibition  of  the  same 
kind  and  in  the  same  place  the  year  before  last,  but  it  is 
understood  that  future  shows  are  to  bo  of  a  much  more 
extensive  kind.  Tho  main  object  of  the  society  is,  wo 
believe,  to  induce  improvement  in  tho  breaking  and 
management  of  horses  for  riding  and  driving.  Military 
horsemanship  forms  a  feature  of  tho  plan,  and  the  officers 
of  tho  cavalry  schools  took  an  activo  part  in  the  former 
exhibition.  «. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mow  Social  Jicictic©  Assoc.,  8.   "  Report  on  wno  of  the  Matters 

now  under  the  Consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Judicature." 

R.  Geographical,  H-    Mr-  C-  R.  Markham,  "  Geographical 
Results  of  the  AbvMlnlan  ExpedlUon  to  Jan.  22nd,  1b6h." 
Actuaries  T.   Mr.  Makcham,  "  On  the  Value*  of  Annuities 
Certain." 

and  Chlrurgical,  Rj. 
Civil  Engineer*,  8.    1.  Renewed  discussion  on  "  The  Sup- 
porting Power  of  Plica,  Ac."  2.  Mr.  C.  P.  Sandberg, 
"  On  the  Manufacture  and  Wear  of  Raila." 
Ethnological,  8. 

Royal  Inst,  3.   Profeasor  Tyndall,  »  On  the  DUcoYeries  of 
Faraday." 

...Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  Hyde  Clark,  "On  a  Dally  Mall 
Route  to  India  " 
Geological,  h.    1.  Mr.  C.  Rabhage,  "  Note*  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy.*"  (Communicated 
l.j -the  President.)   2.  Mr.  1).  Mackintosh,  "On  the  Origin 
of  smoothed,  rounded,  and  hollowed  Surfaces  of  Limestone 
and  Granite."   3.  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh, "  On  the  Encroach- 
ment of  the  Sea  in  tho  Bristol  Channel."    4.  Mr.  D. 
Mackintosh,  "  On  a  Striking  Instance  of  apparent  Oblique 
Lamination  in  Granlto."   S.  Mr.  T.  M'K.  Hughes,  "On 
the  Two  Plains  of  Hertfordshire  and  their  Gravels." 
Arclueological  Assoc.,  8|. 
.Koyal,  hi. 
Antiquaries,  cj. 
Zoological,  t>J. 
Philosophical  Club,  6. 
Mathematical,  8. 

Royal  Inst..  3.   Professor  Tyndall,  "  On  the  Discoveries  of 
Faraday." 

Society  of  Fine  Arts,  i.  (In  Great  Room  of  Society  of 
Arts.)   Mr.  F.  Y.  Uurlstone,  "  On  the  Pictures  of  James 


TOES  ...Medical  i 


Tut  R 


Uarry,  R.A." 

Fat  Quekett  Microscopical  Clnb, 

Royal  Inst.,  8.   Mr.  A.  Yer 


On  Chemical 

Actions." 

R.  United  Service  Inst.,  3.  Commander  Philip  H.  Colomb, 
R.N.,  "The  Naval  Department  of  tho  F'rvnch  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1867." 

Sat  Royal  Inst.,  3.   Professor  Rotcoe,  "  On  the  Non-MetalUo 

Elements." 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

P*r.  Dtlittrtd  on  IOiA  Dttembtr,  1867. 

Numb. 

6.  Official  Liquidators— Return. 
24.  Thames  River— Correspondence. 


Smsios  1867. 
Cables  and  Anchors— Return. 

Dtlittrtd  on  Ufa  Dtetmbtr,  1867. 
IX  Dill — Sale  of  Liquor*  on  Sunday. 

Dtlittrtd  on  \2th  Dttembtr,  1867. 
Public  General  Acta -Cap.  i  to  6. 

Dtlittrtd  on  IZth  Dttembtr,  1S67. 
18.  Foreshores-Memorandum. 

SttStO*  1867. 
618.  Tenure  (Ireland)  Bill-Lords  Report. 

Dtlittrtd  on  19<A  Dtetmbtr,  1867. 


4.  (I.)  Thames  River  -  Return. 
6.  Hops—  Return. 


Dtlittrtd  on  19/A  Dtetmbtr,  1867. 
38.  Augmentation  of  Benences-Return. 
East  Inula  Communications— Communication  from  Bare 

Skssiox  1*67. 

431.  (a.  n.)  Toor  Rates  and  Pauperism— Return  (A). 

Dtlittrtd  on  23rd  Dtetmbtr,  1867. 
10.  Storm  Warning*— Paper*. 
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Hitswox  1867. 
038.  Navy  (Ships  "Frederick  WUliam,"  Ac.)-1 

Dthvtred  on  2W>  Drctmler,  18G7. 
26.  Bill— Metropolitan  Forclirn  Cattle  Market. 
Abyssinia— Famphlet  and  Ap|>endices  relating  to  the  Routes  in. 

Delirtrni  on  27<A  Deetmbtr,  1867. 
'  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 
'   anal  Statement. 


DtHTtrmt  on  2*m  Dteembtr,  1967. 
13.  Education— Letter. 

319.  East  India  (Cession  of  Berar) — Correspondence. 

31.  Mortality  ami  Marriages  ( Scotland)— Return. 

32.  St.  Andrew's  University  Graduate*— Return. 
94.  Insolvent  Detrtors  —  Ret urns. 

42.  Postal  Contracts— lletura. 
44.  MHKla— Koturu. 

Dtlirtrtd  on  31#(  December,  1867. 
Bkiwiox  1i-67. 

46.  {Xl.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (30th  November,  1867). 

Dthrtrtd  on  3rd  January,  1868. 
S3.  Nary  (First  Class  Boys,  Ac.)—  Return. 
28.  Rangoon  and  Western  China — Memorials,  Ac. 
28.  (i)  Rangoon  and  Western  China— Survey  Report, 

Mission  1*67. 

664.  Vessels  not  Armour  Flat  td —Return. 

Deiittrtd  on  tth  January,  1866. 
Sessiox  1867. 
468.  Wexford  Harbour— Mr.  OooaVs  Report,  Ac 
«T8.  (t.)  Army  (India  and  the  Colonies)— Index  to  the  Report. 
496.  (i.)  Mines— Index  to  the  Report. 

Dilixertd  on  9th  January,  186*. 
11.  Dwelling  Houses— Return. 
40.  Four  Law  (Walsall  Workhouse) — Report. 

SuSStoX  1867. 
<w  (i  )  Courts  of  Law,  Ac,  Part  II.— Return. 

Delivered  on  lit*  January,  1868. 
13.  Bill  —Compulsory  Church  Rates  Abolition. 
-Extract*  of 

1867. 


24.  BUI— ?ubBc  Schools. 

DelhereX  on  16fA  January,  1868. 

25.  East  India  (Engineers'  Establishments,  Ac.)— Return. 


from  Cmmiuionert  of  Patent* 

Q  RAN  r-  or 

MPM^MH 328-B.  Hayne. 

Blinds,  window  snn— 339— W.  E.  Newton. 

Boilers — 365— J.  West. 

Rollers,  Ac,  Incrustation  In— 384 — J.  Webster 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers— 340— H.  Chapman. 
Rones,  treating- 304-J.  H.  Johnson. 
Boot  and  shoe  lasts— 304— W.  March,  Jun 


Boot  and  shoe  lasts,  support*  for— 370— W.  WaliU  and  O.  Mant. 
Boot*  and  shoes— 322— J,  Crimes. 
Bottles,  frodlng— 192— T.  G.  F.  Dolby. 
Bottles,  feeding- 332— J.  Thompson. 
Brakes,  self-acting— 316—  W.  E.  Newton. 
Bread,  Ac,  cutting— 324 — M.  A.  Hamilton. 
Bridges,  suspension— 344— 8.  E.  HoweU. 
Buckets,  metal— 334— C.  H.  A  dame*. 
Candles— 291— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Casks,  Ac,  forcing  liquids  from  — 3«0— T.  Cook. 
Chimneys,  sweeping— 36*—  H.  B.  Wright. 
Clog  soles,  Ac,  manufacturing— 390— R.  J.  Jones. 
Colouring  matters— 225— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Cotton  ball*,  Ac,  manufacturing—  38*—  R.  D.  McKellen. 
Engines— 217— W.  E.  Newton. 
Engines-325— W.  Hartncll  and  S.  Outline 
Engine*— 337— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Engines— 347-A.  M.  Clark. 
Engines,  cleaning  carding— 359— J.  Tolson. 
Engraving  machines— 34a— G.  Moulton. 
Fabrics,  cutting  Into  length* -341— J.  Mitchell,  jun.,  AG.  T.  Graham. 
Fans,  rotary  blowing— 323 — H.  Aland. 
Fire  bars— 374— J.  l-ewin  and  R.  and  E.  Alston. 
Fire  escapes— 34H-G.  Clarke. 

Flax,  Ac,  hackling  and  scutching— 362-J.  Combe  and  J. 
Food,  presorting— 376-J.  I)ew*r. 
Furnace  s  -  313— W.  R.  Lake. 

Furniture  expanders,  Ac.-396-H.  Moore  and  J.  Hamilton. 
Fuse,  pcrenvsion— 3M>— J.  Fetttnan. 
Gas,  Ac— 351 -A.  M.Clark. 
Glass,  substitute  for—  :t45 — J.  Llvesry. 
Grain,  Ac,  heating  and  drying— 360— J.  and  W.  Wecms. 
Gunpowder,  Ac.-342-E.  Bolton. 


Hat  covers-3086-W.  E.  Gcdge. 
Head,  Ac,  coverings  for  the — 356— D.  Murray. 
Horse-shoes,  Ac— 398 — J.  Hay. 
India-rubber,  Ac.  cutting  washer*  of-373-E.  Grothor  A  M.  Bailey 
Iron  and  steel— 303— W.  II.  Richardson  and  W 
Iron  and  steel—  321— J.  RadclirTe. 
Iron,  Ac,  removing  Impurities  from— 327— T. 
Iron  ore*,  Ac  ,  treating— 3*2 -H.  Attken. 
Ladders,  Ac— 3460— 3.  L.  Worth. 
Lamps— 343 -T.  Soott  and  R.  Mowat. 
Lamps,  miners' — 375— L.  Desens. 
Lamps,  miners'  safety— 203— E.  Thorns*. 
Leggings,  Ac— 367 — W.  R.  Lake. 
Light,  regulating  and  increasing  artificial— 292— G.  N. 
Liquids,  manufacturing— 335— E.  Fleet. 
Locomotion,  Ac,  aerial— 392—  M.  F.  W.  Boultoo. 
Loom*— 243— J.  Gouldlng. 
Looms-366-C.  Richardson. 

Lozenges,  Ac,  embossing,  Ac— 364-A.  Pickering. 

Madder,  extracting  colouring  matter  from-227  -C.  E.  Brooman. 

Mattresses,  Ac,  spring— 361— M.  A.  Wilson. 

Motive  power  machine*— 300— A.  C.  Pllllner  and  J.  C.  Hill. 

Motive-power,  transmitting— 346 — J .  Frame. 

Mowing  and  reaping  machines— 394—  W.  E.  Newton. 

Pavement— 296— W.  R.  Lake.   

Photographic  apparatus— 363 — J.  M.  Domenech  and  F.  P.  Joate. 
Refrigerators— 377— R.  Morton. 
Ship*,  rteerlng-343-0.  L.  Scott. 

nks,  Ac— 361— R.  C.  Smith, 
spinning  or  twisting  apparatus— 373— E.  A.  Morgan. 
Spinning,  Ac,  machines -320-B.  Dobson,  W.  Slater,  and  H.  Halli- 
wcll. 

Stoves,  hot-air— 358— B.  Ford. 
Stove*,  Ac— 372— R.  A.  Jones. 
Sulphur,  Ac,  burning,  Ac— 270— A.  MacDougall. 
Threshing  machine  frames— 314— C.  Riley. 
Tubes,  metallic-350-J.  V.  Jones  and  G.  J.  William*. 
Valves— 205— J.  F.  Spencer. 
Valves,  Ac— 367— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Winding  machines,  Ac— 262— J.  and  T.  A.  Boyd. 
Wood,  tobacco,  Ac  ,  cutting— 298-J.  Brown. 
Wood,  Ac,  turning  and  cutting— 336 -J.  Walker  and  J.  Hudson. 
Wool,  Ac,  cleansing,  Ac-31b— J.  H.  " 
Wrenche^-3J3-A.  M.  < 


Files. 


Metal*,  beating  ami  welding— 444— W.  B. 
Railway  switches,  Ac— 443— W.  R.  f 
Spikes,  Spilt— 443— W.  R.  Lake. 
Water-closets,  Ac  — 436— J.  A.  N 

Fatests  Seals: 


3366.  J.  Day  and  W.  Dorber. 
235*.  R.  Joseph. 
2367.  M.  Frow. 
2371.  W.  W.  Pocock. 
3373.  W.  R.  Oonlty. 
2378.  C.  E.  Brootuan. 
3391.  C.  E.  Hall. 
3410.  J.  O.  Marshall. 


2611.  W.  H.  Kitson. 
2537.  I).  I'ayne. 
2565.  J.  Wh'ttotnc. 
2575.  J.  Darics. 
2749.  T.  Weston. 
3346.  W.  R.  Lake. 
3400.  W.  B.  Lake. 


j  of  Patent* 
Patkstb  Skalkd. 


2374. 

2386. 
33*7. 
2390. 
2392. 
2393. 
2394. 
2395. 
2397. 
239 H. 
33)9. 
3400. 
2404. 


2112. 


T.  Tunstill. 
H.  Cridland. 
A.  9.  Stocker. 
W.  Bostc»ck. 
W.  Thomas. 

J.  Robinson  and  J.  Smith. 

G.  Luyckr. 

C.  W.  Siemens. 

J.  Gouchcr. 

J.  M.  Napier. 

J.  Mangnall. 

T.  Wlddowson. 

8.  Lynes. 

R.  Kiug,  J.  Lowden,  and 

W.  Oartside. 
J.  and  F.  J.  Jone*. 
T.  W.  Lawson. 


Patkxts  os"  which  Tit  a  Stamp 

384.  D.  EL  Barber. 
3»7.  C.  Alherton  and  A.  H 
Renton. 

401.  R.  W.  Thomson. 

402.  L.  EL  G.  Ehrhardt. 
437.  It.  H.  Emerson. 
443.  E.  B.  Wilson. 
404.  W.  Adams. 

432.  M.  Lane. 
436.  G.  T.  Humphris. 
408.  E.  J.  C. 


2423.  G.  Alllbon  and  E.  Wilson. 

2424.  J.  Cash  and  J.  Ca*h,  Jun. 
2427.  J.  Hanson. 

2433.  F.  J.  Cleaver. 

2447.  J.  E.  Boyoo  and  R.  Har- 
rington. 

2460.  A.  Stewsrt. 

2471.  A.  M  Clark. 

2501.  W.  Weldon. 

2316.  J.S.HendersonandJ.Mac- 
Intoah. 

3095.  W.  Day. 

3322.  S.  Amphlct  A  J.  B.  Foaby. 
3471.  8.  Goldstein. 
3526.  J.  R.  Balllie. 
3.  W.  R. 


DCTT  Of  £50  HAS  BIUS  FAIT>. 

610.  3.  Q.  Hughe*. 
416.  R.  J.  Jones. 

460.  J.  Thompson. 
409.  J.  Graham. 

473.  J.  G.  Ef.  Allsyn*. 
50*.  W.  S.  Mappln. 
607.  S.  Whitfield. 

461.  R.  Smith. 

462.  R.  Hill  and  R.1 
*16.  L.  A.  Loins. 


399.  J.  H. , 
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FRIDAY,  FBBRUARY  28,  1868. 


ginncnmttuuiits  bg  i\t  Council. 


Artisans'  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Tlio  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  vh»it  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  One  volume ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  Od.  in  boards,  or  3s.  Gd.  in  cloth. 
The  volume  contains  reports,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  principal  industries 
repre«eu ted  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  tlie  French 
working  classes. 

Ordinary  Meetings. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  :— 

March  4. — "  A  Workman's  Views  on  Technical 
Education."  By  Mr.  John  Randall,  ono  of  the 
Artisan -Reporters  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

March  11.  —  "On  Courts  of  Arbitration,  and  tho 
Principle*  of  Co-operation,  as  means  of  bringing  into 
Harmonious  Action  the  Interests  of  Capital  and  Labour." 
By  Thomas  Bbocs,  Esq. 

Makch  18.— "On  Railways  and  their  Management." 
By  Kohekt  F.  Faiumb,  Esq. 

Mahch  2-5.—"  On  Horse  as  an  Article  of  Food."  By 
A.  S.  Bicknbll,  Esq. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

The  last  course  for  the  present  Session  will 
consist  of  four  lectures,  "  On  Chloride  of  Sodium, 
the  products  obtained  from  it,  and  their  applica- 
tions to  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  to  bo  delivered 
by  Dr.  F.  Crace  Calvert,  F.U.S.,  on  Friday 
evenings,  commencing  on  the  13th  March. 

The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  Eight 
o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture.  Tickets  for  this  purpose  will  be 
forwarded  to  each  member. 


Institutions. 

The  following  Institution  has  been  received 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 
Handsworth  Working  Men's  Club. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


gjtomtings  of  tfec  Sotifla, 
 *  

Committee  on  Technical  Education. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
Conference  held  on  the  23rd  and  21th  of  January, 
the  Council  have  appointed  a  standing  Committee, 
"  to  take  such  steps  ns  may  give  effect  to  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Conference,  to  support 
all  such  well-advised  schemes  for  Technical 
Education  as  may  be  brought  before  it,  to  send 
such  deputations  to  the  Government  as  may 
seem  expedient,  and  to  re-asticmblc  the  Con- 
ference when  desirable,"  and  the  following 
gentlemen  have  consented  to  serve  upon  it : — 

C.  Wren  lloskyns,  (Vice- 
President  of  the  Society 
of  Arts). 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  (Royal 

School  of  Mines). 
Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

A.  II.  Layard,  M.P. 
Professor  Flnming  Jon  kin, 

F.U.S.  ( University  ColL). 
Tho  Rev.  W.  C.  Lake. 
W.  W.  Lee   (Mayor  of 

Wakefield). 
Professor     Leone  Levi 

(King's  College). 
Tho  Earl  of  Lichfield. 
Prof.  G.  D.  Liveing  (Cam- 
bridge University). 
F.  N.  Menzics  (Highland 

Agricultural  Society). 
Lord    liobcrt  Montagu, 
M.P. 

Tho  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  S. 
Pakington,  Bart,  M.P., 
(Vice-President  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.) 
Dr.  Play  fair,  F.R.S. 
Wyndhnm  S.  PortoL 
Hodgson  Pratt 
Dr.  David  S.  Price. 
Richard  Redgrave,  R.A. 
Thomas  Roe,  jun.  (Mayor 

of  Derby. 
Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers 

(Oxford  University). 
Tho  Earl  Russell. 
J.  Scott  RusselL  F.R.S. 
Rear-Adtuiral  A.  P.  Ryder. 

B.  Samuelson,  M.P. 
Trelawny  Saunders. 
P.  L.  Sirnmonds. 
Alderman  and  Sheriff  D.  H. 

Stone  (Memberof  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts). 
Dr.  John  Storrar. 
Tho    R.jv.    Dr.  Ternplo 

(Rugby  School). 
Seymour  Toulon  (Treasurer 

of  tho  Society  of  Arts). 
Captain    Henry  Toynboe 

(Board  of  Trade). 
Thomas    Twining  (Vice- 
President  of  tho  ~ 
of  Arts). 
Richard  Whileing. 
O.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
J.  S.  Wright  (Bin 

Chamber  of  Commerce}. 
M.  Digby  Wyatt 


Samuel  Andrews  (Auditor 

Society  of  Arts). 
T.  C.  Archer  (Edinburgh 

Museum  of  Science  and 

Art). 

.John  Avery  (Mayor  of 
Birmingham). 

A.  S.  Ayrton,  M.P. 

John  Barber  (Mayor  of 
Nottingham). 

John  Marsland  Bennott 
(Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce). 

Professor  Robert  Bontley 
(King's  College,  London, 
Member  of  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts). 

Tho  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best. 

D.  Roberton  Blaine  (Mem- 
ber of  Council  of  tho  So- 
ciety of  Arts). 

Antonio  Brady  (Member  of 
Council  of  tho  Society  of 
Arte). 

Dr.  F.  Craeo  Calvert,F.R.S. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

Harry  Chester  (Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of 
Arts). 

J.  J.  Column  (Mayor  of 
Norwich ). 

Robert  Coningsby. 

Thomas  Connolly. 

Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart. 
(Member  of  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts). 

J.  T.  Dexter  (Public 
Museums  and  Free 
Libraries  Association). 

Goorgo  Dixon,  M.P. 

A.  Field  (Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce) 

George  Godwin,  F.R.S. 

S.  R  Graves,  M.P. 

Thomas  Gray  ( Board  of 
Trade). 

George  Griffith,  M.A. 
(British  Association). 

John  Gulson  (Mayor  of 
Coventry). 

Georgo  Hnrrison  (Edin- 
burgh Chamber  of  Com- 
merce). 

William  Hawes,  F.G.S. 
(Chairman  of  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts). 

The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 

Robert  Hogg,  LL.D. 
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John  Yeats,  LL.D.  (Middle  I  The  Archbishop  of  York 
8chool,  Peckham).  (Vice-President  of  the 

James   Young    (Bathgate      Society  of  Arts). 
Chemical  Works). 

The  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  the  2Gth  February.  There  were 
present: — W.  Hnwes,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  in  the  chair ;  A.  S.  Ayrton,  M.P. ; 

E.  Chadwick,  C.B. ;  H.  Chester  ;  R.  Ooiiingaby  ; 
T.  Connolly;  J.  T.  Dexter;  Geo.  Dixon,  MP. ; 
Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S. ;  S.  Graves,  M.P.;  Thornns 
Gray;  The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert;  Dr.  Hogg; 
Professor  Flceming  Jenkin,  F.R.S. ;  Rev.  \Y.  C. 
Lake;  Professor  Leone  Levi;  Wyndhani  Portal; 
Hodgson  Pratt ;  Dr.  David  S.  Price ;  J.  Scott 
Russell,  F.R.S.;  Admiral  Ryder;  B.  Samuelson, 
M.P.;  Trelawny  Saunders;  Dr.  Storrar;  S. 
Teulon  ;  Capt.  Toynbee ;  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. ; 
M.  Digby  VVyatt;  J.  Yeats,  LL.D. ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Tho  Committee  resolved  : — 

"That  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
scheme  of  Technical  Ed  neat  ion  calculated  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce of  this  country  ;  the  sub-committee  to  consist 
of  tho  following:— It.  Coningsby;  T.  Connolly;  W. 
Hawei ;  Tho  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert ;  Professor  Huxley, 

F.  R.S. ;  Professor  Flceming  Jenkin,  F.R.8. ;  Professor 
Leone  Levi;  J.  Scott  Russell,  F.R.S.;  Admiral  Ryder; 
B.  Samuelson,  M.P. ;  Dr.  Storrar;  and  tho  Archbishop 
of  York  ;  with  power  to  add  to  their  number." 


Twelfth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  February  2Cth,  1868;  W.  S. 
Fitzwilliam,  Esq.,  late  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Legislative  Council  of  India,  and  subsequently 
Colonel  W.  H.  Sykks,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  presided. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Lewis,  Thomas  Haytcr,  9,  John-street,  Adclphi,  W.C. 
Holiest,  W.,  Leigh-house,  Farnham. 
Thomas,  Wesley  Henry,  6,  Water-lane,  E.C. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Dickinson,  John,  12,  Huymarket,  S.W. 
Griffith,  George,  Woodside,  Harrow. 
Mathow,  E.  W.,  Wera,  Carnarvon. 
Wilkins,  John,  48,  Hungorford-road,  N.,  and  Took's- 
court,  E.C.  • 

The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  A  DAILY  MAIL  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 
By  IItdr  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cottoh  Commissioner  in  Turret. 

The  desire  of  improving  tho  communications  between 
England  and  India  has  given  riso  to  many  projects,  and 
occupied  the  time  of  many  distirieuishcd  Englishmen. 
Two  names  particularly  stand  forward,  that  of  General 
Chesnev,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Euphrates  ronte,  and  that  of 
Lieut.  Wsghorn,  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian  ronte. 
On  th«  latter,  English  enterprise  has  !*>en  particularly 
successful,  for  by  steam  navigation  and  by  railways,  it  has 
been  brought  to  such  a  stage  of  advancement  that  the 
French  have  been-stimulat  d  to  cooperation,  and  have 
enpaged  in  the  great  wotk  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Local  circumstances  have  hitherto  given  the  preference 
to  Egypt  over  the  Euphrates,  and  this  latter  route  remains 


unused,  notwithstanding  surveys,  agitation,  and  a  steam 
expedition  on  the  livers.  Events  have,  however,  been 
moving  in  it*  favour.  Railways  have  been  creeping  if* 
from  the  interior  to  Bombay,  steamers  have  been  run 
from  Bombay  to  Bussoiah.  and  communicate  with  Bagdad, 
while  from  Luxion  railways  have  advanced  to  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  aro  now  promised  beyond  i\  If,  therefore, 
the  intervals  can  bu  bridged  over,  we  get,  step  by  step,  con- 
tinuous railway  communications  fioui  London,  with  an  in- 
tervening steamboat  transit,  which  will  in  itself  bring 
about  the  day  when  the  locomotive  will  run  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Continent  to  Calcutta,  and  even  the 
frontier  of  China. 

The  plan"  for  accomplishing  communication  by  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  haw  been  either  by  steam  naviga- 
tion, or  by  railway,  steam  navigation  being  limited  to  the 
river,  railway  transit  bein,;  proposed  tluoughout  from 
London,  or  simply  to  fill  up  tho  Valley  route.  Thus 
there  are  various  claims  of  priority.  General  Chesney  is 
the  parent  boih  of  steam  and  railway  routes  from  the 
Euphrates,  having  commenced  his  labour*  in  1830.  The 
progress  of  railways  in  Europe  led  to  irojecta  of  railways 
for  through  communication.  In  1842  Mr.  Wm.  Pare,  a 
gentleman  of  grest  activity  in  the  railway  world,  published 
a  plan  for  a  Calais,  Con-tantinople,  and  Calcutta  Railway. 
Mr.  Alexander  F.  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  proposed  to  the  East  India  Company,  a  system 
of  railways  on  the  wide  gauge  to  Ii  dii,  under  dates  6th  of 
September,  1843,  25th  March,  1845,  ami  25th  April.  1845. 
His  map  was  published  by  Mr.  Wyld,  in  1851.  Mr.  John 
Wright,  in  1849,  took  up  tne  same  subject.  The  title  of 
his  work  was  "  Christianity  and  Comnnree,  the  Natural 
Results  of  the  Geographical  Progression  of  Railways." 
Dr.  James  Bowen  Thompson,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Euphrates  route,  and  who  died  at  Constantinople  while 
advocating  it,  exhibited  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
a  plan  for  a  railway  from  London  to  Calcutta. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  through  line  of  railway 
bv  the  Euphrates  have,  however,  been  Mr.  W.  P. 
j  Andrew  and  Sir  R.  M.  Stephenson.  Each  claims  priority. 
Sir  R.  M.  Stephenson  appears  to  have  paid  cursory  attention 
to  the  subject  in  1850  and  18~>1 ,  but  he  adopted  the  alterna- 
tive project  of  a  Persian  route.  In  1859,  on  the  ground  of 
ill-health,  he  abandoned  the  agitation.  Mr.  Andrew,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Euphrates  pioneers,  has  continu- 
ously prosecuted  tho  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  and  has 
casually  advocated  a  through  line.  Credit  must  bo  given 
to  Sir  R.  M.  Stephenson  for  tho  part  he  took  in  these 
discussions,  and  which  created  at  the  time  great  interest 
in  tho  public  press. 

For  practical  labours  the  public  is  greatly  indebted  to 
General  Chesnev,  and  next  to  him  to  Captain  Lynch, 
R.N.,  who  has  kept  the  undertaking  aliw;  also  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  Ainsworth,  General  Esteourt,  L:eutcnant  Murphy, 
and  Captain  Campbell,  I.M.  Of  late  ycais  the  prominent 
promoter  of  the  Euphrates  route  has  been  Mr.  Andrew, 
who,  in  1857,  wa*  the  crh«an  of  a  powerful  deputation 
to  Lord  I'almcritton,  who  has  been  the  representative  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  Company,  and  who  con- 
tinues to  urge  the  subject  on  tho  Imperial  and  Indian 
Governments,  and  on  the  public. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  tho  agitation  must 
assume  greater  proportions  than  a  mere  Euphrates  Valley 
route;  tho  economical  conditions  have  greatly  altered. 
We  are  no  longer  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  Bteam 
transit  between  TriOte  and  Brindisi  and  S-and*roon,  for 
we  may  hope  confidently  for  a  railway  to  Constantinople; 
and  if  we  take  u;i  the  matter  seriously,  we  may  more 
c-iMly  obtain  a  through  line  from  Constantinople  to 
liusorah  than  a  half-wav  line  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
that  port.  The  leading  fact  is  that  the  political 
circumstances  are  altogether  altered  from  what  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  India  has  come  home  to  us  at  length,  for 
its  vast  development  has  produced  a  great  impression  on 
the  public  mind  here.  We  are  no  longer  afraid  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  but  the  Egyptian  route  is  not  now  felt  to  be 
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•o  reliable  nor  is  it  so  much  in  favour.  Telegraphic 
movements  have  bee  >mc  tbe  precursors  of  railway  routes  ; 
and  the  telegraph  has  made  the  central  line  by  the 
Euphrates  familiar  to  us.  It  would  have  familiarised  us 
with  the  Persian  route,  but  the  downward  hearing  ot 
Ruv-u  equilly  townids  Tutkostan,  India,  Peisia,  and 
Turkey,  Ins  proluced  a  powerlul  sensation  on  the  minds  ot 
England  and  India,  nor  have  European  events  l>een  with- 
out  their  influence.  We  feel  w»:  must  have  more  resources, 
more  than  otic  expedient,  safety  lor  the  present,  security 
under  future  contingencies. 

Hence  the  middle  route  to  In  Hi  fr  >m  miny  causes  is  J 
brought  prominently  before  us.    Ii  i«  not  a  rival  to  any  ■ 
line ;  it  is  certainly  not  one  to  the  Sue*  Canal  now,  any  J 
more  than  it  was  in  1857,  when  M.  L-sNeps  said.  "  1 
have  personally  maintained,  and  I  >hall  continue  to  main- . 
tain,  that  the  Euphrates  Railway  will  Ins  a  benefaction  to ! 
countries  nr.w  disinherit  I."    The  Egyptian  r.mte  will  ' 
not  ho  injured  and  aban  'on^d  on  tho  opening  of  the 
middle  route.    It  has  it*  own  p<*onlitr  advantages,  but  so 
has  the  middle  route,  which  will  d  j  own  more  than  the 
Egyptian  route  in  the  opening  up  of  littlo  frequented 
countries,  and  in  the  iuipul-o  it  will  give  to  tho  comnivtce 
of  the  world. 

The  middle  route  has  this  characteristic,  that,  hoyond 
even  the  Suez  Canal,  it  can  claim  t  >  be  n  European  under- 
dertaking.  It  must  grea'ly  be  lefit  this  country;  but  it 
will  benefit  d  rectlv  or  imlir  -etly  every  country  of  E  iropo. 
In  the  silk  trade  alone  it  will  confer  direct  advantage  on 
France  and  Italy,  in  opening  up  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia,  and  it  will  catrr  to  the  sealed  up  East  tho 
manufactures  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Pruwia,  Sixony,  and  Austria ;  for  if  wo  talk  of  a  railway 
from  London  to  Asia,  it  is  no  lea*  a  railway  likewise  from 
Paris,  Lyons,  Itonen,  Mulhmsen,  Brussels,  Liege,  Verviers, 
Utrecht, Geneva,  Berlin,  Elberfeld,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg, 
Leipaic,  Vienna,  and  Pcsth.  It  will  open  now  markets  for 
every  manufacturing  town  in  Germany,  and  for  their 
growing  trade  with  the  East. 

It  will  give  to  them  and  to  us  a  daily  mail  for  all  India, 
and  a  proportionate  acceleration  for  China,  Japan,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Cochin  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia. 
The  French  have  mails  to  China,  and  their  growing 
possessions  in  Cambodia ;  the  Hollanders  to  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies;  and  Spain  to  Mtuilla.  Thus,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  nations  of  Eutopj  have  a  great  stake 
in  tbe  development  of  this  route ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as 
all  will  profit  on  its  completion,  so  all  will  assist  in  its 
realisation.  Do  what  wc  will  for  our  own  good,  we  must 
benefit  others;  we  must  open  tbe  way  for  otheis,  as  we 
have  done  in  Egypt  and  eUewhero.  Let  us,  therefore, 
invite  and  welcome  the  co  operation  of  others. 

Of  the  lines  of  railway  from  London  and  the  European 
capitals,  constituting  the  great  railway  system,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  wore  than  that  they  now  reach  Basiash  on 
the  Danube,  near  Belgrade,  o:i  the  Turkish  and  Servian 
frontier.  For  the  junctions  with  Constantinople,  a  route 
of  about  500  miles,  which  will  psas  through  Adriauoplc, 
has  been  granted  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  a  combination  of 
English,  Belgian,  and  Hungarian  capitalists,  represented 
by  Messrs.  Vander  Elst  and  Co. 

In  the  condition  of  Turkish  finance  there  are  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  which  may  cause  modifications  of 
arrangements  and  delays,  but  it  may  now  be  felt  assured 
that  this  line  will  be  completed.  The  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment is  resolute  on  carrying  out  its  railway  system,  and 
will  find  some  resources.  This  line  is,  however,  a 
political  and  commercial  necessity  for  the  newly-restored 
state  of  Hungary,  and  very  great  efforts  will  be  made  by 
that  patriotic  people  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  and 
secure  their  frontiers  against  their  several  enemies. 
Austria  is  not  altogether  dead  to  enterprise,  and  her 
government  and  capitalists  will  give  their  assistance. 
This  railway  is  represented  at  Constantinople  by  two 
distinguished  men,  Count  Zichy  and  General  Eber.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  official  advices  the  arrangements 


with  tho  government  hsve  been  complete  and  the  works 
will  be  begun  at  an  early  date  on  four  point-*.  The 
chief  engineering  work*  are  in  the  passage  of  the  Balkan. 
The  line  passes  through  countries  having  considerable 
resources,  which  will  be  further  develoj'ed  by  a  railway, 
and  if  the  financial  measures  bo  honestly  and  rationally 
conducted,  the  line  will  in  a  fi-w  ye*r*  be  remunerative. 
Until  that  period  the  Ottoman  Government  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  guarantee  through  the  increase  of  iU  own 
revenues,  r -suiting  from  tbe  expenditure  of  capital  on  the 
works  and  the  working  of  tbe  railwav.  A  bridge  across 
the  Hosphorus,  between  the  Rttmeli  Hissar  and  Anadoli 
Hissar,  or  Cs-tlcs  of  Europe  and  Asia,  has  been  projected 
by  Mr.  M'Ckan,  late  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineer*;  and  a  plan  was  also  exhibited  at  the 
Pari*  Exhibition  in  1867.  and  illustrated  in  the  Engineer, 
of  February  1 4th,  by  Ilerr  Riippert,  a  distinguished 
Austrian  engineer. 

Tho  lino  from  Constantinople,  and  its  Asia'ic  suburb 
Scutari,  to  Uagdid  and  Bu«*<irah,  of  1,400  or  1,500  miles, 
is  granted  bv  tbe  Ottoman  Porte  to  a  company  represented 
by  Mr.  L.  Oreig  and  tbe  Hon.  lUndolph  Stewart,  Messrs. 
Sharpo,  Stewart,  and  Co  ,  and  Baron  Wmspeare.  Tho 
route  has  to  be  decided  on  survey,  for  which  two  years  are 
granted,  and  is  roughly  traced  by  Izmid,  Kutahiab,  Afioon 
Kara  Hk-ar,  Knniah,  Ak  S»-r.ti,  Tcnishchvr,  Kaisarieh, 
Aleppo,  tbe  Euphrates  Valley,  Bigdad,  and  Bu^sorab, 
with  a  brtnch  to  Skaudoro.m,  Scleucia,  or  Suedia. 

Tho  guarantee  of  tlio  Government  is  limited  to  five 
per  cent,  on  £12.000  a  kilometre,  or  £20,000  a  mile. 
The  special  funds  set  apart  »M  the  postal  subsidies  and 
transport  of  ma  in,  the  Indian  telegraph  receipts,  and 
one  per  cent,  transit  duties.  At  the  present  moment 
the  guarantee  in  its  simple  state  will  not  allow  of  capital 
being  raised,  nor  do  the  eonce»»ionnairu  propose  to  report 
to  any  of  the  accustomed  modes  of  financing.  Having 
got  what  may  be  called  the  collateral  guarantee  of  the 
Ottoman  Government, — not  an  absolute  guarantee  of  five 
per  cent.,  but  a  guarantee  to  make  up  the  revenue  of  the 
company  to  that  rate  in  case  of  deficiency, — it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  concestionnairti  to  make  effective  the  revenues 
appropriated  to  them. 

The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  postal  subsidies  to  be 
negotiated  with  tho  several  Governments.  These  Go- 
vernments arc  our  own  Indian  Government,  that  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  thoso  of  Australia,  that  of  Persia, 
Muskat,  England,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  North  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Italy,  Sixony,  and  Austria. 

The  second  consists  of  telegraph  business  and  subsidies 
from  several  Governments  and  commercial  communities. 

The  third  consists  of  the  transit  duties. 

The  four  th  consists  of  the  revenues  of  the  railway  itself, 
local  pa«sengcr4,  throng  h  traffic,  the  transport  of  troops, 
and  the  carriage  of  goods. 

In  aid  of  all  these  comes  the  general  guaianteo  of  the 
Ottoman  Government. 

The  question,  therefore,  U  whether,  with  all  these  re- 
sources, and  such  further  aid  as  may  be  obtained  from 
friendly  quarters,  the  fun  s  can  bo  provided;  and  this 
presents  no  insuperable  difficulties,  if  there  be  but  a  real 
conviction  on  trie  part  ot  those  iutereeted,  of  tho  truo 
value  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  urgency  of  its 
execution. 

From  Bussorah  mail  steamers  run  to  Bombay,  but  these 
only  affoid  accommodation  to  the  local  trade  between  India, 
Bufcforah,  and  Bagdad,  and  yet  this  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  Government  of  India  in  maintaining  this  service.  It 
may  he  conceived  that  tbe  Government  can  afford  a  larger 
subsidy  to  carry  letters  further,  and  to  open  up  the  trade 
with  the  Mediterranean  and  with  Europe.  If  Bagdad  and 
Bussorah  are  now  of  such  importance  to  India  for  local 
purposes,  they  will  become  still  more  so  whtn  their  ports 
and  markets  are  enriched  by  the  advantages  of  railway 
communication. 

Bombay  has  opened  or  has  in  progress  lines  of  railway, 
which  connect  it  with  the  great  ludian  system,  fbd  give  it 
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access  to  Calcutta,  Madras, and  all  the  main  stations.  The 
traveller  from  Europe  would,  on  reaching  Bombay,  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  railway  station*  in  the  interior,  for  which 
a  voyage  to  Calcutta  and  Madras  would  entail  circuitous 
tn  veiling. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  route  from  London  to 
Calcutta. 

The  sources  of  income  on  which  the  Constantinople 
and  Bussorah  Company  have  to  rely  have  already  been 
enumerated.  It  may  be  useful  to  make  some  estimate  of 
them. 

The  railway,  it  may  be  assumed,  passing  in  many  parts 
through  an  undeveloped  country,  cannot  tor  a  long  time 
pay  of  itself,  nor  will  the  through  traffic  be  sufficiently 
large  to  >  i<-ld  a  dividend.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  not  income  may  be  taken  during  its  early  years  at  2 
per  cent.  The  capital  may  be  assumed  at  £20,000,000; 
it  may  by  economy  l>e  less ;  it  may  by  delays  and  mis- 
fortunes become  larger.  Two  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
£20  000,000,  gives  £4(K).0OO. 

The  Indian  tele^iaph  already  yields  a  profit  to  the 
Ottoman  Government,  it  may  be  taken,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  line,  id  £100,000. 

The  transit  duties  may  be  taken  on  £5,000.000,  imports 
and  extorts,  or  £100,000  per  annum.  The  tra  'e  to  South 
Persia  would  lollow  this  route;  also  that  to  Muskat,  the 
ilekran,  and  the  Arab  ports  on  both  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  tram.il  duties  would  be  levied  on  valuable 
articles  exported  from  England,  Franco,  &c,  to  the 
countries  named,  to  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Archipelago, 
Manilla,  and  many  eastern  regions,  and  on  imports  from 
them.   Thus  we  have — 

Traffic   £400,000 

Telegraph     ...  •  •••••••• •  ••  100,000 

Transit  duties  100,000 


£600,000 

The  question  is  what  England  and  India  can  afford  to 
give  as  a  postal  subsidy,  leaving  the  other  mails  as  matters 
of  subsequent  arrangement ;  the  French,  8panish,  Nether- 
•  lands.  Belgian,   North  German,  Saxon,  Swiss,  Italian, 
Austrian,  and  United  States  mails. 

Can  our  governments  afford  to  risk  £200  000  in  sub- 
sidifs  to  secure  the  great  advantages  dependent  on  this 
undertaking?  The  first  help  to  answering  this  i«,  that  a 
great  increase  of  postal  revenue  will  result  from  the 
acceleration  and  mote  frequent  transit  of  the  mail.  If 
this  bo  taben  at  £100,000,  it  leaves  only  £100.000  as 
the  amount  of  effective  subsidy,  in  substitution  of  other 
sutv-idics,  tn  bo  divided  between  England  and  India,  to  be 
diminished  by  other  mail  receipts,  and  to  be  ultimately 
extinguished  by  tho  development  of  the  railway  system, 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  transit  duties. 

Thus  the  effective  liability  of  the  home  treasury  is 
reduced  to  a  casual  £50,000  a  year,  or  some  comparatively 
small  amount.  For  this  our  empire  will  obtain  great 
political  advantages,  a  greater  assurance  of  European 
peace,  a  further  guarantee  against  invasion  or  revolt  iu 
India,  an  immense  commercial  development,  readier  cor- 
respondence with  the  increasing  markets  of  the  eastern 
world,  a  speedier  and  more  convenient  transit  for  our 
merchants,  officials,  civil  and  military,  aud  soldiers  to 
India  at  d  the  adjoining  regions. 

To  secure  t  he6e  advantages  more  effectually,  the  railway 
must  be  construct*  d  as  cheaply  as  possible — that  is,  for 
ready  money,  and  not  for  Lloyd's  bond* ;  it  must  not  pass 
into  the  hands  of  financers;  there  must  be  wholesome 
supervision  over  the  contracts,  construction,  and  expendi- 
ture ;  theiemnst  1*3  a  low  capital  cost  and  cheap  working, 
so  that  our  commercial  arrd  political  travellers  may  have 
to  pay  only  re  asonahle  fares.  To  effect  all  this  the  lino 
must  be  assimilated  to  the  Indian  system  ;  it  must  not  be 
financed  en  the  Turkish  guarantee ;  but  it  must  have  a 
solid  English  or  European  guarantee  of  4  per  cent.,  in  the 
shape  of  a  postal  subsidy,  in  principle  assimilated  to  that 


of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  securing  not 
direct  political  but  direct  postal  advantages  to  our  Govern- 
ment, making  the  rate  of  its  contribution  dependent  on 
the  earnings  of  the  line,  and  ultimately  assuring  either 
our  direct  participation  in  the  profits,  or  our  indirect  benefit 
in  the  reduction  of  charges. 

Will  France,  will  Austria,  will  Hungary  participate  in 
this  undertaking,  from  which  each  is  to  derive  so  much  ? 
Will  France  neglecf  this  opportunity  for  upholding  her 
position  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  one  still  more  honourable 
to  her  than  even  the  patronage  of  the  Sues  canal  ?  The 
question  is  whether  these  countries  will  leave  the  whole 
share  of  the  prosecution  of  these  works  to  the  English. 
This  appears  inconsistent  with  the  attitude  of  Fiance. 
Originally  assisted  by  English  capital  and  English  ex- 
jMrience  her  railways  were  begun,  but  they  were  com- 
pleted by  French  industry,  and  she  has  since  extended 
hor  railway  operations  outside  to  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain* 
A  nation  which  has  never  loved  to  be  led  behind — which 
has  followed  us  to  India,  to  China,  to  Egypt — will  not 
leave  to  us  the  sole  conduct  of  railways  in  Turkey,  or  the 
sole  development  of  Persia,  a  country  in  which  she  has  so 
long  sought  to  acquire  trade  and  influence.  French  capi- 
talists have  tried  singly,  or  in  conjunction  with  English 
capitalists,  to  carry  out  the  Adrianople  railway ;  and  they 
will  claim  their  due  share  in  its  companion  enterprise, 
which  is  to  connect  Paris  and  Constantinople  with  the 
Ionian  Seaa. 

In  fact,  this  great  enterprise  is  not  one  calculated  to 
excite  European  jealousies,  but  to  contribute  to  European 
union.  It  will  be  a  new  bond  among  the  cabinets  of 
Europe,  a  common  tributary  to  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  each  nation. 

Such,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  will  bo  the  result  produced,  and, 
as  the  undertaking  is  represented  by  an  able  and  energetic 
man  of  great  public  spirit,  the  lion.  Captain  Stewart, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  its  claims  being  efficiently  ad- 
vocated. Captain  Stewart  has  addressed  a  memorandum 
to  the  Eail  of  Derby  on  the  claims  of  the  undertaking, 
which  shows  very  forcibly  tho  importance  to  national  in- 
terests of  its  immediate  completion  and  of  liberal  support 
being  afforded  to  it  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  constructive  questions  ol  a  line  as  yet  only  partially 
or  roughly  surveyed  cannot  bo  fully  dealt  with,  but  enough 
is  known  to  declare  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking. 

Wit  h  regard  to  the  plan,  tho  geographical  features  of 
Asia  Minor  limit  the  course  to  bechoeon  both  on  the  north 
and  south  of  that  peninsula.  Even  on  starting  from  Con- 
stantinople or  Scutari,  after  coasting  the  Gulf  of  Izmid  to 
the  town  of  that  name,  a  difficult  country  has  to  be  ap- 
proached. This  has,  however,  t>een  in  part  surveyed,  and 
in  part  examined  by  English  engineers,  while  the  whole 
line  from  Scutari  to  Izmid  and  Eski  She  her  has  long  since 
been  carefully  planned  under  the  direction  of  the  former 
conct'sionnairt,  Mr.  James  Lsrdon.  From  Izmid  there 
are  two  routes  across  tho  central  plateaux,  on«  by  Hri,gi 
Hamzah  and  Boli,  the  other  proceeding  by  Kutahiah.and 
so  by  A  Moon  Kara  Hissar,  Koniah,  Ak  Serai,  Yenisheher, 
Kaisarieh,  by  the  valley  of  the  Halys  and  plains  of  Nig- 
deh,  or  whatever  may  be  found  the  best  route  to  the 
Koolak  Boghazi,  the  Suian  or  Cilician  Gates,  the  great 
pass  through  Taurus. 

The  passage  of  the  Koolak  Boghazi  will  be  the  great 
work  on  the  line,  and  it  is  one  which  will  require  the 
most  care  and  expense.  Since  the  time  when  it  was  first 
considered,  the  execution  of  the  railway  passages  over  the 
Alps  and  the  Ghauts  have  materially  contributed  to 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  such  an  enterprise. 

Questions  then  arise  as  to  the  connection  of  the  line 
with  the  Euphrates,  and  as  to  the  direction  of  the  branch 
from  that  line  to  the  Meditetranean  shore,  so  as  to  make 
the  Euphrates  Valley  line  an  alternative  route,  in  case  of 
need,  either  by  through  railway  communication  with 
Europe,  or  by  steamer.  The  routes  surveyed  for  General 
Chesney's  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John 
Macoeill,  nave  been  from  Seleucia  ot  Suedia  to  Aleppo. 
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As  this  tuakes  needful  the  construction  of  an  expensive 
harbour,  ami  the  Ottoman  Government  prefers  a  connection 
between  the  fine  port  of  Skanderoon  or  Alexandre'^  and 
Aleppo,  although  across  a  heavy  pass.  They  therefore 
caused  it  to  bo  surveyed,  at  my  request,  by  Col.  Messoud 
Bey,  who  has  reported  fully  in  its  favour. 

From  Aleppo  onwards  to  Bag  lad  and  Bussorah  the 
route  presents  the  usual  features  of  a  line  in  a  great 
southern  river  valley. 

No  sound  estimate  can  be  mide  of  the  expense,  as  the 
distance  even  is  not  known.  An  estimate  of  100  mile* 
for  the  S.-utari  and  Izuiid  conuessionuairo  gives  £8.000 
to  £10,000  per  milo,  but  thii  country  beyond  is 
heavier.  Tho  estimate  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  sec- 
tion is  given  at  the  Ha  mo  rates,  for  850  miles,  as  those 
of  the  Scutari  and  Izmid.  Taking  these  as  100  miles 
and  850  miles,  or  050  miles  together,  and  the  total  length 
as  1,600  miles,  although  it  may  prove  only  1,400.  we 
have  a  remainder  of  550  miles,  which,  if  we  take  at 
£15,000,  would  cost  £8,250,000. 

Estimates  :— 


Scutari  and  Izmid... 
Izruid  and  Aleppo... 
Euphrates  Valley 


Totals 


£ 

£ 

£ 

800.000 

1,000,000 

1.000,000 

8,250.000 

8,26<>,0i>0 

U. 000,000 

•1,800.000 

8.500.000 

8.500,000 

15,850,000 

17,750,000 

20,500,000 

In  the  last  estimate  the  est  of  the  Asia  Minor  heavy 
section  is  taken  at  £20,000  a  milo,  and  tho  others  at 
£10.000;  £12,000  a  mile  would  bring  the  total  cost  up  to 
£22,000,000.  The  total  cost  appears  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  £16.000,000  and  £25,000,000.  The  smaller 
sum  we  can  hardly,  under  all  contingencies,  hope  to  stop 
at,  tho  larger  we  may  try  to  avoid,  and  tho  capital  may  ho 
taken  at  £20,000.000. 

The  line  can  bo  begun  at  several  points  simultaneously, 
namely,  at  SkuUri.  Izmid.  the  plain  below  the  Koolak 
Boghazi,  Skanderoon,  Aleppo,  Btgdad,  and  Bussorsh;  all 
very  heavy  works  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  can  bo  begun 
early  or  together.  A  great  advantage  of  the  geographical 
situation  is  that  the  lino  touches  the  sea  at  its  ends  and 
middle,  affording convenient  places  for  landing  plant,  raiU, 
and  eogines,  thereby  fa:  It  taring  the  works.  In  case,  of 
need,  some  further  point  on  the  river  may  be  used  as  a 
point  for  operations. 

Tho  question  of  labonr.as  to  which  anxiety  was  formerly 
expressed,  lias  been  solved  by  the  operation  of  the  railway 
companies  in  Tuikey,  which  have  organised  labour  on  tho 
English  system.  The  lines  existing  in  Turkey  are  the 
Danube  and  Black  Sea,  or  Kustenjeh,  40  miles  ;  the  Varaa 
and  Kuschnk,  140;  the  Ottoman,  8myrna,  and  Aidin,  82; 
and  the  S'nyrna  and  Cassab,  and  Bournabat  branch, 
62 ;  total  250.  On  these  works  have  been  trained  a  large 
body  of  labourers  of  all  kinds,  and  a  number  of  managers, 
sub-contractors,  and  foremen.  So  far  as  stall  is  concerned, 
a  thousand  mile*  of  railway  can  bo  put  in  hand,  and 
labourers  can  bo  found.  Tho  old  hands  will  serve  to  train 
labourers  in  tho  new  districts,  as  yet  untried,  and  in  case  of 
any  refractory  or  unwilling  population,  it  will  bo  replaced 
by  imported  labour.  There  is  no  real  ground  to  expect 
refractory  Arabs,  or  that  any  population  will  not  work  for 
high  wages.  Besides  local  labour,  the.  northern  districts 
will  be  supplied  by  Armenians  and  Croats,  tbe  middle 
districts  by  Armenians  and  Greeks  from  Candia.  Rhodes, 
and  other  islands,  and  tho  southern  portion,  besides  local 
and  imported  labour  from  accustomed  supplies,  will  moot 
likely  receive  labourers  from  refractory  tribes  or  from 
India.  The  earthworks  and  masonry  will  be  executed  by 
native  labonr  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  the  line  wdl  be  as 
well  laid. 

Attacks  from  Arab  tribes  are  not  to  be  feared  by  bodies 
of  stout  and  organized  labourers,  for  whom  military  aid 
can  be  made  available,  but  in  all  likelihood  in  the  most 
disturbed  districts  the  labourers  will  work  unarmed. 
Imagination  is  one  thing,  but  tbe  practical  experience  of 


railway  works  is  another.  Brigands  and  outlaws  there 
a- ill  be,  but  most  will  be  employed  as  labourers,  teamsters, 
and  woodmen,  the  most  crafty  as  gangers,  petty  con- 
tractors, and  dealers ;  the  most  lazy  as  loafers  aud  beggars, 
and  they  will  little  contribute  to  the  annals  of  murder 
and  robbery.  The  chiefs  of  predatory  tribes  will  be 
engaged  in  numerous  speculations  in  milk,  beasts  of 
burden,  cutting  timber  and  sleepers,  and  turning  to  their 
own  profit  the  labour  of  every  man  and  woman  of  their 
tribes. 

The  progress  of  the  works  will  be  regulated '  by  tho 
same  circumstances  as  at  home,  the  supply  of  money,  the 
supply  of  labour  on  economical  conditions,  the  supply  of 
timber  and  other  materials,  and  tho  skill  in  battling  with 
administrative  and  constructive  difficulties. 

From  the  Ottoman  Government  every  amistanco  is  to 
bo  expected.  The  government  and  its  officers  have  not 
interposed  vexatious  administrative  delays  in  railway  con- 
struction, but  have  acted  ou  the  principle  of  encouraging 
these  undertakings.  The  Sultan  has  a  settled  and  earnest 
dt-biro  to  promote  railways,  and  is  sounded  by  his 
ministers.  Tho  Council  of  Public  Works  is  directed  by 
French  and  English  engineers.  Tho  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  the  lines  have  been  chiefly  Europeans, 
and  instead  of  exercising  an  interference  with  tho 
managers  and  engineer*,  they  have  confined  themselves  to 
co-operating  with  them  and  with  the  local  authorities  in 
promoting  the  execution  of  the  works. 

Money  being  provided,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
carrying  on  railway  works  in  Turkey  than  in  any  country 
in  tho  world,  indeed  it  may  be  said  less  thau  in  many 
countries. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  completing  the  rail- 
way communication,  the  direct  advantages  are  so  great 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  political  advantages. 
Everything  that  improves  and  insures  our  commercial  cor- 
respondence with  India  must  give  us  political  advantages; 
everything  that  contributes  to  the  matt-rial  well  being  of 
biurope  is  a  greater  security  from  danger,  and  further 
guarantee  of  peace.  Thus  tbe  European  junction  with 
Constantinople  will  throw  open  to  enterprize  500  miles  of 
country  in  llouinelia  of  great  resources,  hitherto  of  little 
profit  to  the  community,  and  by  so  doing  increase  the 
nubility  of  Turkey  and  the  well- being  of  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

Tire  Asia  Minor  portion  of  the  Constantinople  and 
Bussorah  Railway  will  do  the  same  service  for  that  great 
!>»■  n insula ;  it  will  connect  the  great  cities  on  tho  caiavan 
routes,  and  open  for  them  outlets  to  the  sea,  now  only  to 
obtained  by  long  and  troublesome  canal  transport  down 
the  river  valleys  to  Smyrna,  or  across  the  mountain 
ranges  to  Adaliaand  tbe  ports  of  Tardus.  The  productive 
countries  of  the  interior  are  no*  so  pent  up  that  only 
their  richer  produce,  of  opium,  silk,  and  cot'on  can  get  to 
the  sea,  but  tho  railway  reaching  tho  midland  districts  at  a 
point  not  more  distant  than  Manchester  or  York  from 
London,  will  allow  bulky  objects  to  lie  shipped,  for  which 
heists  of  burden  are  now  warning.  Thus  a  development 
of  traffij  will  take  place  beyond  the  immediate  region  of 
the  railway ;  caravan  traffic  will  be  intercepted  or  become 
tributary,  while  new  outlet*  will  be  fostered.  The  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  these  districts  will  be 
carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  the  westerly  immigra- 
tion of  Armenians,  Turkomans,  arid  Koor  ls  seeking 
industrial  employment  will  be  increased,  and  tho  nound 
tribes  be  further  at  rested. 

When  tbe  western  regions  are  unsettled  the  nomad 
tribes  tot  further  towards  the  west,  bat  as  cultivation 
extends  the  nomads  aro  driven  back,  or  become  cul- 
tivators or  townsmen.  Thus  a  railway  intersecting  Asia 
Minor  in  the  course  proposed  would  exercise  a  material 
influence  on  tho  well-being  of  the  eastern  countries  of  tho 
peninsula,  assisting  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  regu- 
latethe  turbulent  tribes.  .The same  remarks  apply  in  agreat 
degree  to  the  Euphrates  section,  and  on  a  course  of  1,500 
miles  will  bo  constituted  as  it  were  a  telegraphic  current 
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for  the  propagation  of  civilisation,  in  what  once  were  the 
empire  state*  of  the  eastern  world.  Pontus,  Armeuia, 
Babylon,  Media,  and  Persia  would  be  restored,  if  not  to 
their  historic  power,  at  all  events  to  rivalry  with  their 
ancient  prosperity. 

If  in  Asia  Minor,  which  has  on  the  line  traversed  some 
evidences  of  its  former  well  doing,  this  influence  would  be 
great,  still  more  would  it  he  exorcised  on  the  neglected 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  immediate 
effect*  produced  by  a  railway  in  developing  a  backward 
country  i*  more  particularly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  railway 
itaelf.  It  ig  not  on  an  increase  of  population,  as  supposed, 
that  then)  results  are  dependent,  though  an  increara  of 
population  does  lake  place,  but  on  an  in  rease  of  the 
absolute  produce,  and  on  the  realisation  of  that  produce 
for  export  To  a  country  whrre  tho  largest  iron  worker 
is  the  shoeing-smith  and  the  gipsy,  and  where  all  imple- 
ments of  labour  and  manufacture  are  wooden  and  rude, 
the  railway  supplies  metal,  tools,  implements,  and  ma- 
chine*. Thus,  he  podu-e  of  the  field  and  the  forest  is 
augmented.  What  it  does  in  the  distribution  of  capital 
is  still  more.  The  agriculturist,  always  in  debt  to  the 
trader,  and  in  bondage  for  small  sum?  to  the  chandlers' 
shop  keeper,  is  visited  by  the  larger  native  capitalist  of 
the  towns,  and  gets  greater  advances  on  more  favourable 
terms ;  an  I  the  same  agency  sets  up  mills  and  factories. 
If  there  is  a  demand  for  produce  for  the  European  market, 
opium,  cotton,  or  madder,  the  English  merchant  comes 
into  competition  with  the  native,  and  his  agents  make 
advance*  more  liberally,  and  at  easier  rates.  It  is  by 
throwing  open  the  interior  easily  and  safely  to  the 
native  and  European  merchant,  that  capital,  intelli- 
gence, and  enterprise  are  brou:;ht  to  the  doors  of  each 
cultivator.  It  is  thus  that  the  provinces  of  Smyrna,  Mag- 
nesia, an  1  Aid'n  have  already  largely  benefited  from 
railway  communication.  The  Government,  too,  becomes 
stronger,  and  has  better  means  of  coping  with  gang 
robberies,  and  restraining  the  vexations  of  nomadic  and 
predatory  tribes. 

It  is  more  particularly  by  in  peculiar  mode  of  transport 
that  a  railway  relieves  a  country.  What  is  taking  place 
in  the  Abyssinian  expedition  is  the  key  to  the 
commercial  conditions  affecting  remote  d'stricts  in 
Asia  and  South  America.  The  mule,  laden  with 
forage  at  Annesley  Bay,  eats  most  of  bis  forage 
on  the  road  to  Senafe  and  on  his  return,  and  leaves  but  a 
small  reserve  at  3  nafe.  So  is  it  with  the  transport  of 
grain ;  even  the  hardy  cam«l  must  be  to  some  extent 
fed,  and  so  must  his  attendants,  and  thus,  after  a  certain 
distance,  his  own  load  will  be  consumed.  Thus,  in  all 
these  countries,  transport  absorbs  foo  I  for  a  largo  number 
of  camels,  mules,  horses.  bnffslos,  and  oxen,  and  the  men 
attendant  upon  ihecn,  while  the  consumption  of  cereals 
consequent  upon  railway  transport,  is  small.  Agriculture 
therefore  gain*,  on  the  introduction  of  a  railway,  not 
only  this  economy  of  food,  but  tho  liberation  of  men 
and  beaits  for  the  further  cultivation  of  produce.  If 
the  produce  remained  the  same,  at  Konieh,  for  instance, 
the  exportable  produce  would  be  greater,  but  the  fact 
is  tho  total  produce  would  be  greater  had  it  railway 
transit.  In  corn  alone,  to  l-o  shipped  at  Constantinople, 
it  is  acknowledged  by  nil  who  know  that  the  increase 
of  production  in  the  interior  would  he  enormous.  The 
railway,  therefore,  tends  in  every  way  to  increase  the 
oxisting  traffic  and  to  create  now  resources. 
^  In  the  single  article  of  cotton,  too,  a  great  augmenta- 
tion would  take  place  on  tho  line  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles;  if  in  the  spring,  the  agents  of  a  few  European 
houses  could  readily  and  speedily  traverse  the  country 
to  arrange  advances  for  sowing,  and  If  in  the  autumn 
they  could  get  in  their  produeo  from  the  growers,  have 
it  ginned  by  English  gins,  and  be  assured  of  its  rapid 
transmission  to  their  own  warehouses  in  the  ports  of 
shipment.  In  India,  the  impulse  of  railway  transit  has 
caused  a  production  beyond  the  present  moans  of  the  rail- 
ways to  transport. 


So  far  a*  to  the  anient  world,  which  would  be  restored 
to  our  enterprise,  and  yet  we  most  not  dismiss  it  without 
a  special  reference  to  Persia.  It  has  always  been  a  great 
object  with  English  as  with  French  adventurers  to  com- 
municate with  Persia.  Now  no  means  which  have  been 
devised  will  effect  this  s  j  surely  a*  through  railway  transit. 
At  present,  in  every  direction,  Persia  finds  difficulties  in 
exerting  her  productions.  On  the  east  she  is  barred ;  on 
the  north  she  has  only  the  Caspian,  or  circuitous  routes 
through  Rossis,  before  she  can  reach  the  seats  of  con- 
sumption ;  on  tho  north-west  she  has  long  caravan  routes 
to  reach  the  Black  Sea  at  Trebizond,  or  the  Levant  at 
Aleppo  or  Scanderoou  ;  on  the  south  the  Persian  Qulf 
only  affords  a  long  sea  voyage  to  Europe.  As  just  shown, 
Persia  by  the  railway  will  not  only  obtain  a  means'  of 
exporting  produce  but  will  obtain  capital,  capitalists,  the 
appliances  of  production,  the  means  of  internal  develop- 
ment, and  a  protection  against  foreign  aggression.  Whether 
English  or  b'rench  preponderate  there,  one  policy  most  be 
pursued  in  maintaining  Persia  against  Russia.  We  shall 
be  handsomely  recompensed  if  we  can  receive  the  produc- 
tions of  a  country  as  populous  as  Spain  and  richer,  and 
supply  her  with  our  manufactures. 

There  ia  an  old  ally  of  ours,  the  Imam  of  Muskat,  or 
Sultan  of  Oman,  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Gulf.  His 
relations  with  the  Arabs  on  both  coasts  are  extensive ;  and 
while  we  increase  his  power,  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
diminution  of  local  disorder,  and  au  increase  of  Arab 
commerce. 

The  advantages  of  this  route  as  a  postal  and  passenger 

route  depend  on  its  directness  and  thereby  shorter  length, 
and  on  its  rapidity  of  transit. 

The  distance  from  London  to  Bussorah  by  railway  will 
be  about  3,600  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Bussorah  to 
Bombay  about  1,600  miles  (1,584).  The  transit,  being 
slower  in  the  beginning,  may  be  expected  to  improve. 

Honrs.  Days. 

London  to  Bussorah  at  25  miles  per  hour  ...  144  ...  6 
Sea  voyage  to  Bombay  at  10         „  ...  160  ...  6} 

Total  

London  to  Bussorah  at  30  miles  per  hour  ...  120  ...  5 
Sea  voyage  to  Bombay  at  10  „  ...  160  ...  6| 

Total   llf 

London  to  Bussorah  at  30  miles  per  hour  ...  120  ..  5 
Sea  voyage  to  Kumchee  ...  120  ...  5 

Total   10 

The  transit  to  Calcutta  may  be  represented  as  by  the 
quicker  route  16  days,  but  to  be  reduced  to  13  days  on  tho 
junction  of  the  Indian  railways. 

Where  a  reduction  of  transit  tells  most  materially  is 
by  its  double  effect  in  reducing  the  course  of  post.  Thus 
the  single  post  to  Bombay  will  be  12  days  instead  of  22, 
or  a  saving  of  9}  days,  and  tho  course  of  post  will  be  25 
dare  instead  of  44,  plus  the  interval  of  mails,  or  say  51 
days.  Thus,  in  a  year,  15  sets  of  letters  or  communica- 
tions can  be  despatched,  instead  of  seven. 

The  advantage*  to  passengers  are  of  a  corresponding 
nature,  for  in  case  of  need  it  will  bo  possible  to  get  to  and 
from  London  and  Bombay  in  a  month.  In  these  calcula- 
tions no  account  is  taken  of  the  ultimate  completion  of 
the  railway  system  from  Bussorah  to  India,  nor  of  tho 
Indus  Valley  Railways,  which  will  further  facilitate  and 
shorten  the  communication  with  the  Punjab  and  the 
North- Western  Provinces  of  India.  When  this  takes 
place  the  distance  between  London  and  Calcutta  will  be 
performed  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  ultimately, 
most  likely,  in  a  still  shorter  period. 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  this  important  measure  be 
regarded,  it  is  found  to  be  fraught  with  great  advantages 
to  this  empire  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Sechbtauy  road  the  following  communication 
from  Sir  Arthur  Cotton :  —  "As  to  the  present 
arrangements  fur  tho  postal  communication  with  India, 
I  consider  that  tho  essential  mistake  is  tho  attempt- 
ing to  combine  tho  conveyance  of  passengers  gene- 
rally with  that  of  the  mails.  These  two  things  I 
consider  incompatible,  because  tho  vory  high  speed 
required  for  tho  mails  is  both  too  expensive  for  tho 
great  mass  of  passengers,  and  is  inconvenient  also  for 
them.  Tho  result  of  attempting  to  combine  the  two  is, 
that  tho  speed  is  too  low  for  tho  mails,  and  tho  cost  and 
inconvenience  too  groat  for  the  passengers.  Wo  know 
what  speed  can  bo  obtained  on  the  ocean,  hy  what  was 
accomplished  hy  tho  blockade  runners  during  the  late 
war,  which  had  a  *pe©d  of  about  18  knots,  or  more  than 
400  miles  a-day.  There  are,  I  believe,  many  of  these 
vessels  still  for  sale,  and  I  am  assured  that  they  wore 
must  faithfully  built,  so  as  to  be  quite  fit  for  ocean 
navigation,  as,  indeed,  was  abundantly  proved.  When 
the  renewal  of  tho  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
contract  was  under  consideration,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  tho  Secret-try  of  State  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  was  impossiblo  to  get  tho  matter  really 
discussed.  The  plan  I  should  propose  at  present 
would  bo  to  carry  tho  mails  hy  rail  to  Brindisi, 
in  two  and  a-half  days;  thence  to  the  northern  end 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  850  miles,  in  two  days ;  through  tho 
Canal,  100  miles,  in  small,  fast  steamers,  in  six  hours, 
and  thence  to  Bombay  3,000  miles,  without  coaling  at 
Aden,  in  eight  days,  total  13  days.  This  can  certainly 
be  done,  because  these  speeds  are  accomplished  in  other 
places ;  but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  higher  speeds 
should  not  bo  attained,  as  the  steamers  would  have 
to  carry  nothing  but  their  engines  and  fuel.  By 
such  a  means,  of  course  all  passengers  who  are  pressed 
for  time,  and  would  not  mind  some  inconvenience,  might 
go  at  higher  charges,  while  the  mass  of  travellers  might 
travel  at  such  a  speed  as  would  be  most  suitablo  for  them 
considering  the  cost,  for  it  is  certain  that  nine-tenths  of 
thorn  would  prefer  travelling  cheaper  though  at  a  lower 
speed ;  but  this  mischievous  contract  with  tho  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  leaves  people  no  choice.  There 
can  bo  no  possible  question,  now  that  tho  Suez  Canal  is 
in  operation,  that  this  is  tho  lino  by  which  not  only 
tho  mails,  but  also  all  passengers  ought  to  go,  as  it 
involves  the  loa*t  possible  inconvenience,  even  in  its 
present  state,  the  canal  steamers  running  alongside  of  the 
ocean  steamers,  and  receiving  and  delivering  with  only 
two  transfers  of  tho  simplest  kind,  instead  of  four  or  six 
much  more  inconvenient  transfers,  as  they  now^go  by 
rail.  For  this  sorvioe  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
steamers  of  2,000  and  3,000  tons ;  the  blockaders  would 
bo  amply  large.  It  would  require  one  from  Brindisi  to 
Alexandria,  and  three  on  the  other  side  for  a  weekly  mail, 
with  one  or  two  spare  ones  on  each  side.  I  am  not  able 
to  state  the  expense  of  this,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
it,  because  no  possible  cost  would  bo  too  great  for  so  vast 
an  object  as  bringing  the  two  halves  of  this  great  empire 
nearer  together.  An  expense  of  a  quarter  or  half  a 
million  a  year  in  such  a  case  is  in  fact  utterly  insignifi- 
cant. If  those  to  whom  time  is  most  valuable  could  go 
quicker,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  an  object  to  reduce  the 
cost  (tho  case  of  nine-tenths)  could  go  slower,  the  inter- 
course between  India  and  England  would  be  very 
greatly  increased.  The  Sues  Canal,  even  in  its  present 
state,  is  of  incalculable  valuo  to  England,  and  it  is  mad- 
ness not  to  make  all  the  use  of  it  possible.  This  arrange- 
ment for  the  mails  may  be  made  at  onoe,  and  it  might  be 
extended  to  two  or  throe  times  a  week ;  but  there  cannot 
be  a  question  that  arrangements  should  be  at  once  com- 
menced to  provide  for  a  still  more  rapid  and  frequent 
communication.  The  line  for  such,  I  think,  must  un- 
questionably be  the  direct  one  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Bagdad.  Having  travelled  by  it,  lean  state  that  its 
facilities  for  a  railway  exceed  that  of  any  other  line  in 


tho  world.  For  hundreds  of  miles  there  is  a  hard  surface 
of  earth,  without  ono  foot  perceptible  variation  of  level, 
or  a  single  watercourse.  Tho  cost  of  such  a  line  would 
bo  very  little  mora  than  that  of  tho  rails  and  sleepers. 
If  it  commenced  near  Acre,  it  would  cross  Syria  by  tho 
plain  of  EsJraelon,  and  thero  would  bo  no  ono  serious 
obstacle  the  whole  way.  Before  the  nil  was  carried 
beyond  Bagdad,  tho  time  by  this  route  to  Bombay  would 
bo  about  8  days,  but  the  rails  might  bo  continued  to 
the  mouth  of  tho  Persian  Gulf.  And  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  much  higher  speeds  on  water  than 
I  have  hero  supposed.  In  fact,  I  believe  vessels  havo 
actually  been  run  at  tho  rate  of  nearly  30  miles  an  hour, 
and,  in  this  case,  thero  should  not  be  any  question  about 
cost,  because  the  value  of  speed  in  the  communication 
between  a  country  whoso  income  is  G00  or  700  millions 
a-yoar  and  its  dependency,  having  an  income  of  about 
300  or  100  millions  a-yoar,  is  far  beyond  any  possible 
cost.  The  income  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  about  half- 
a-million  a-year,  shows  indisputably  the  enormous  valuo 
of  speedy  communication  tatween  two  countries  having 
oven  only  commercial,  without  imperial,  connection, 
oven  when  it  does  not  provide  for  passengers  and  mauls ; 
and  the  sum  already  expended  on  railways  in  India,  now 
about  100  millions,  including  interest,  cost  of  land,  &c, 
shows  what  the  English  public  think  of  the  importance 
of  improved  communication  with  the  interior  of  India. 
Tho  authorities  arc  still  providing  six  or  eight  millions 
a-year  for  this  purpose,  and  certainly  tho  facilitating 
communication  from  this  to  India  is  of  ten  times  more 
importance.  The  imports  and  exports  of  India  for  tho 
year  ending  30th  of  April,  1SC6,  were  120  millions,  in- 
cluding treasure,  so  that  tho  commercial  relations  alono 
would  justify  a  vast  outlay,  even  leaving  out  of  our  cal- 
culations tho  far  greater  interests  involved  in  the  imperial 
connection.  At  present,  the  dobt  of  India,  including 
railway  liabilities,  is  not  more  than  threo  years'  revenue 
and  most  assuredly  many  additional  hundred  millions,  if 
judiciously  expended,  will  much  more  than  increase  its 
power  of  paying  tho  interest  of  such  sums.  And  it  is 
equally  certain  that  this  point  of  improved  communica- 
tion between  India  and  England  is  one  of  the  things  in 
which  money  may  bo  most  judiciously  and  safely  ex- 
pended." 

Mr.  IIvdb  Clark b  read  a  note  from  Mr.  11.  Mont- 
gomery Martin,  expressing  his  inability  from  illness  to 
attend,  and  his  firm  conviction  that  the  through  line 
would  bo  carried  either  by  Mesopotamia  or  Persia. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Andubw  was  in  hopes  ho  should  havo 
heard  somo  remarks  from  gentlemen  present  who  wero 
personally  acquainted  with  tho  countries  pruposod  to  bo 
traversed  by  those  railways.  He  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  all  the  views  expressed  in  tho  paper,  though  ho 
quite  endorsed  the  statement  that  there  were  few  coun- 
tries which  presented  loss  difficulties  than  Turkey  to  tho 
introduction  of  railways,  if  tho  money  could  bo  found. 
Tho  finances  of  Turkey  were  not  in  such  a  flourishing 
condition  that  they  could  raise  25  or  30  millions  of  money 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  agreed  with  tho  author  of  tho 
paper  that  the  proposed  railway  would  not  only  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  Turkish  empire,  but  also  to  this 
country,  as  connecting  it  with  India,  and,  indeed,  to  tho 
world  at  largo.  It  would  be  ft  pledge  of  peace;  it  would 
enable  us  to  bring  either  of  our  armies  to  bear,  either  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia,  and  the  moro  our  power  was  aug- 
mented in  that  part  of  the  globe  the  better  it  would  bo 
for  tho  progress  and  the  liberty  of  tho  world.  But  how 
was  the  money  to  be  raised  '(  His  own  views  on  this 
subject  had  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  public 
prints,  and  had  been  placed  before  succ  essive  Govern- 
ments of  this  country  *,  ho  still  adhered  to  those  viows, 
which  wero  that  the  hue  for  us  to  make  was  that  from 
Seleucia,  through  Mesopotamia,  to  Bussorah,  at  the  head 
of  tho  Fenian  Gulf.  A  capital  of  eight  or  ten  millions 
would  be  sufficient  to  complete  that  lino.  Wo  should 
then  have  a  terminus  at  each  end  on  the  open  sen,  under 
tho  protection  of  our  own  guns.   That  liuo  would  enable 
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U8  to  have  rapid  means  of  communication — not  to  send  ' 
passengers  with  the  same  rapidity  as  by  the  proposed 
through  lino,  but  it  would  cnahlo  us  to  send  our  guns 
and  troops,  and  to  communicate  with  India  in  twelve 
days.  That  would  be  a  groat  advance  on  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  it  was  a  proposition  which  any 
ministry  might  recommend  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  through  lino  would  bo  in  timo  of  war  quite  use- 
less ;  we  could  send  neither  men  nor  guns ;  and  it  was 
only  in  times  of  profound  peace  that  it  could 
bo  usod  either  for  postal  or  passenger  communication. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Austria,  and  ho  had  no  doubt  that  empire,  rising  from 
her  late  tribulations,  would  give  aid  to  tho  undertaking. 
France  might  also  join  in  promoting  it,  but  the  line  he 
desired  to  seo  carried  out  was  that  by  tho  Euphrates 
Valley,  which  would  bring  us  into  conncetion  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  tho  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He 
could  not  sit  down  without  thanking  Mr.  Clarke  for  the 
handsome  terms  in  which  ho  had  alluded  not  only  to  him- 
self but  to  his  venerable  friend  Gen.  Chesncy.  Allusion 
was  also  made  in  the  piper  to  M.  I/csscps'  favourable 
opinion  of  tho  Euphrates  Valley  railway.  Ten  or  eleven 
years  ajjo  ho  received  frcm  M.  Lesseps,  and  the  other 
distinguished  French  gentlemen  with  whom  ho  was 
acting,  a  pressing  invitation  to  join  in  the  Suez  Canal 
project,  accompanied  by  a  promiso  that  if  ho  consented 
to  do  eo  they  would,  on  their  part,  co-operate  in  pro- 
moting the  Euphrates  Valley  line,  so  as  to  make  these 
great  highways  to  tho  East  one  groat  international  con- 
cern. Ho  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  that  communi- 
cation in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  but  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control  as  an  humble  individual 
prevented  him  from  accepting  those  proposals.  If  he 
had  been  permitted  to  accept  them,  be  had  no  doubt, 
instead  of  now  pleading  tho  causo  of  tho  Euphrates 
Valloy  lino,  as  he  had  done  for  many  years,  it  would  have 
been  bv  this  time  an  accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  \V.  S.  Fitzwilliam  said  he  knew  tho  country  as 
far  as  Bagdad  thirty  years  ago,  and  everything  that  had 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Andrew  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  had  been  fully  home  out  by  his  experience.  Ho 
must  say  Mr.  Andrew  deserved  all  credit  for  the  exertions 
he  had  made  in  promoting  the  lino  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  only  regretted  that  the 
government  of  this  country  had  not  assented  to  his  pro- 
poses, so  that  that  lino  might  have  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  ArsTtjr  (Chief  Engineer  of  tho  Smyrna  and 
Casaba  Railway,  and  late  of  the  East  Indian  Railway), 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  Asia,  and 
having  been  engaged  in  tho  construction  of  one  lino  of 
railway  there,  agreed  with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Clarke  with  referenco  to  tho  proposed  lino  to  India.  That 
country  was  now  becoming  so  civilised,  and  the  effect  of 
railways  in  civilizing  a  people  was  so  great,  that  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  line  could  be  carried 
through  Afghanistan  to  Cabul  with  great  advantage  to 
tho  country.  Ho  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Andrew's  views 
•with  regard  to  the  Euphrates  Valley  line:  for  this  reason 
— that  it  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  have  a  local  traffic  of 
£10  per  mile  per  week,  whereas  a  line  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Scanderoon,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Euphrates  Valloy,  would  produce  a  revenue  of  £30  or 
£3-5  per  mile  per  week,  and  would  bo  almost  self-sup- 
porting. That  lino  would  piss  through  a  mineral  country, 
in  proximity  to  innumerable  forests,  from  which  timber 
could  bo  procured  for  the  construction  of  tho  railway, 
an  I  supplies  of  coal  could  be  obtained  in  tho  district, 
lie  ha  I  been  burning  in  his  own  house  a  species  of 
■cannel  roal  brought  from  tho  northern  part  of  Asia 
Minor  which,  though  not  the  best  for  locomotive  pur- 
pdiv-fl,  would  be  more  economical,  from  its  being  obtained 
so  cheaply,  than  fuel  sent  out  from  England.  In  estab- 
lishing u  complete  overland  route  from  Enghvd  to  India, 
he  drcidedly  gave  tho  preference  to  to  tho  proposed  line 
from  Constantinople  to  Bussorah.  He  believed  tho  sum 
of  18  millions  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  railway 


from  Scutari  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  not  including  a  bridgo 
over  tho  Bosphorus.  Tho  line  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected (the  Smyrna  and  Casaba),  which  had  not  been 
opened  two  years,  had  a  revenue  of  £35  per  mile  per 
week  from  local  traffic  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year;  but  not  at  the  present  season,  because  the  camel 
traffic  was  suspended  from  the  mountain  passes  being 
flooded.  Tho  line  was  68  miles  in  length,  with  a  branch 
of  three  miles.  It  had  been  constructed  at  a  cost  a  little 
over  £13,000  a  mile,  and  it  had  gradients  of  1  in  100. 
His  own  estimate  was  that  the  net  revenue  of  the  pro- 
posed line  to  India  would  be  at  least  £600,000  per  annum 
from  traffic  alone,  to  which  would  be  added  the  postal 
subsidy.  Tho  commercial  prospects  of  the  undertaking 
were  therefore  of  the  most  encouraging  and  satisfactory 
nature. 

Mr.  Gbrstskbbro  remarked  that  it  had  been  very  pro- 
perly suggested  by  the  first  speaker  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  such  projects  as  this  was  the  procuring 
of  the  necessary  capital  to  carry  them  out.  There  was 
another  important  question  to  be  solved ;  that  was,  if  tho 
traffic  existed,  would  it  be  profitable  ?  No  doubt  any 
railway  in  Turkey,  at  the  estimated  cost  given,  would  be 
remunerative  in  tho  future  ;  but  the  cost  of  railways  was 
rarely  within  the  estimates,  and,  therefore,  a  considerable 
margin  must  be  allowed.  One  item  of  income  calculated 
upon  by  Mr.  Clarke  was  £100,000  a  year  from  tele- 
graphic despatches.  The  first  item  of  revenue  was  tho 
subsidy  from  tho  various  European  governments ; 
that,  in  his  (Mr.  Gerstenberg's)  opinion,  was  tho  only 
tangible  guarantee,  because  the  Turkish  finances  wero 
at  so  low  an  ebb,  in  spite  of  thoir  commercial  honesty 
hitherto,  that  it  was  impossible  to  place  any  great 
reliance  upon  their  guarantee.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment bad  hitherto  paid  its  obligations  to  English 
capitalists  with  great  punctuality,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  it  could  keep  borrowing  a 
larger  amount  than  it  could  pay  back.  The  chief  sourco 
of  guaranteed  revenue,  therefore,  would  be  tho  subsidies 
of  the  European  governments.  The  question,  however, 
was — would  those  subsidies  bo  granted  r  They  knew 
it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  tho  European 
Governments  to  agree  upon  any  point,  and  were  they 
likely  to  do  so  on  this  ?  Therefore  they  must  not 
look  too  sanguinely  to  getting  any  European  guarantee. 
Tho  second  source  of  revenue  was  the  local  traffic 
of  the  railway.  That  might  be  regarded  as  almost 
without  limit  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  the  countries  wero 
developed,  but  this  would  take  a  longer  time  than  tho 
capitalists  of  the  present  dav  would  caro  to  wait  for. 
Mr.  Clarke  anticipated  a  yearly  net  revenue  of  £100,000 
from  telegraphic  messages,  but  the  whole  revenue  of  tho 
Persian  Gulf  cable  for  the  last  year  was  only  about 
£140,000  ;  it  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
there  was  a  project  in  tho  field  for  establishing  a  moro 
direct  telegraphic  communication  between  London  and 
tho  East  Indies,  which  would  be  carried  out  under 
tho  superintendence  of  tho  Russian  Government,  and 
the  execution  of  it  was  to  be  entrusted  to  that  very 
able  electrician,  Mr.  Siemens.  When  that  was  com- 
pleted messages  could  be  sent  from  London  to  Bombay 
without  interruption.  When,  therefore,  they  looked  at 
the  fact  that  the  telegraph  generally  preceded  the  rail- 
way, ho  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  tho  author 
of  the  paper  that  he  should  use  the  influence  ho 
possessed,  in  commercial  as  well  as  scientific  circles,  in 
promoting  tho  telegraphic  enterprise  to  which  ho  (Mr. 
Gerstenbergi  had  alluded  from  England  to  tho  East,  us 
the  natural  precursor  of  the  railway  project  which  he  had 
so  ably  advocated  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  J  on  88  said,  they  must  all  wish  success  to  Mr. 
Clarke's  project  as  far  as  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor  were 
concerned,  hut  with  reference  to  India,  and  communica- 
tion with  tho  East,  ho  thought  tho  advantages  had  been 
over-stated.  They  had  just  hoard  of  tho  telegraphic 
enterprise  between  Calcutta  and  London,  by  which  a 
message  could  bo  sent  in  one  hour,  at  a  cost  of  £8  10s., 
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tho  present  charge  being  £5.  To  the  extent  that 
telegraphic  facilities  were  increased,  he  thought  the 
necessity  for  rapid  postal  communication  was  dimin- 
ished. The  valuo  of  postal  communication  had  its 
limits.  At  present  they  could  send  a  letter  to  Bombay 
in  fifteen  days.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
were  under  a  contract  rate  of  speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour, 
hut  under  stress  and  pressure  their  vessels  were  able  to 
work  at  fourteen  miles  per  hour,  which  might  be  increased 
even  to  30  miles  an  hour,  but  tho  cost  of  the  extra  speed 
was  bo  great  that  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  the 
government  to  pay  the  extra  amount  which  was  demanded. 
With  a  speed  of  14  miles  an  hour  tho  passage  could  bo 
mode  in  15  days.  By  tho  Euphrates  railway  it  could  be 
done  in  12  days ;  but  railway  transit  was  expensive,  and 
tho  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  carried  five  times  as 
cheap  as  tho  railway  could  do.  On  the  next  Saturday 
the  first  vessel  would  start,  under  the  now  contract,  for 
the  weekly  communication  between  England  and  India, 
so  that  they  had  already  in  their  hands  that  which  would 
accomplish  nearly  as  much  as  the  Euphrates  railway 
without  troubling  any  foreign  nation  except  Egypt. 

The  Hon.  Capt.  Stbwart  thought  the  ideas  of  the  last 
speaker  with  rcferenco  to  the  telegraph  to  India  were 
rather  mythical.  Ho  had  told  them  it  was  proposed  to 
send  messages  from  London  to  Calcutta  in  one  hour. 
Ho  would  ask  whethor  any  gontlemnn  present  had 
received  a  telegraphic  message  even  from  Edinburgh 
in  that  time  h  They  had  been  told  this  evening  that 
steamers  might  bo  driven  nt  30  miles  an  hour,  but  he 
believed  the  highest  speed  ever  attained  was  17  knots 
per  hour,  and  tho  wear  and  tear  of  oven  a  speed  like  that 
must  bo  very  great.  With  referenco  to  railways  they 
knew  that  the  limited  mail  could  go  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  in  ton  hours,  and  there  wus  no  reason  why, 
under  careful  supervision,  with  good  locomotives  and 
a  good  railway,  the  samo  speed  should  not  be  attained  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  They  had  been  told  this  even- 
ing by  an  eminent  authority  (£ir  Arthur  Cotton)  that  it 
was  undesirable  that  passengers  should  travel  at  the  high 
rate  of  speed  indicated  for  tho  mails.  Admitting  that 
Sot  the  sake  of  argument,  it  was  not  necessary  that  pas- 
sengers should  continue  travelling  all  tho  time.  There 
were  places  where  hotels  could  be  built,  and  people  who 
wished  to  rest  on  the  journey  could  do  so.  Mr.  Andrew, 
than  whom  there  was  perhaps  no  greater  authority  on 
tho  subject,  had  said  there  would  bo  great  difficulty  in 
raising  the  capital  for  this  undertaking.  No  doubt  that 
was  so  at  the  present  moment,  but  he  would  say  a  word 
on  behalf  of  tho  Turks.  Having  been  in  that  country 
himself,  he  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  railway  enter- 
prise there.  No  doubt  there  were  faults  on  both  sides. 
Tho  Turkish  Government  had  granted  facilities  for 
railway  communication,  but  ho  did  not  think  we,  in  this 
country,  had  fulfilled  our  part  of  the  obligation.  We 
had  not  fulfilled  tho  conditions  we  made  with  them.  We 
bad  not  put  sufficient  rolling  stock  on  tho  lino  to  carry 
the  traffic  which  already  existed.  Ho  believed  one 
reason  why  tho  Turkish  Government  had  not  paid  the 
.guarantee  with  punctuality  was,  because  traffic  was  wait- 
ing, but  tho  company  had  not  sufficient  rolling  stock 
to  carry  it.  If,  however,  this  proposed  lino  were  gua- 
Tinteed  by  tho  European  Governments,  there  would 
bo  a  sufficient  control  over  it  to  ensuro  that  whatever 
traffic  there  was  would  be  satisfactorily  carried.  Look- 
ing at  the  financial  part  of  the  question,  ho  maintained 
It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  raise  twenty  millions  as  ten 
.millions,  but  that  was  no  argument  against  tho 
desirability  of  tho  through  lino.  Ho  thought,  probably, 
the  lino  from  Alexandretta  (Scanderoon)  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  would  be  more  advantageous  to  England.  If  thoy 
could  prevail  upon  tho  Government  to  assist  them  in 
that,  they  would  accept  it  as  a  part  of  the  whole ;  but  ho 
maintained  that  tho  through  line  should  ultimately  be 
1  out,  and  he  had  no  doubt  if  they  could  obtain  the 
for  the  line  from  Alexandretta,  the  capital  for 
link  would  be  forthcoming ;  of  ^ 


would  givo  a  guarantee  of  some  sort,  which  would 
enable  the  capital  to  be  raised.  They  were  told  that  this 
through  line  would  bo  useless  in  time  of  war ;  that 
depended  upon  whom  wo  were  at  war  with.  If  it 
were  with  Turkey  the  line  would  be  useless,  but  ho 
could  hardly  suppose  that  England,  th"  faithful  ally 
of  that  empire,  would  ever  go  to  war  with  it.  Would 
the  shorter  line  be  of  any  more  value  than  tho  other  ? 
Suppose  we  were  at  war  with  France,  we  could  defend 
our  two  ports  on  tho  Rod  Sea,  but  tho  mails  could  not  be 
carried  without  a  sufficient  escort.  The  through  lino  was 
more  important,  because  tho  line  from  Scutari  main- 
tained an  inland  communication  the  whole  way,  which 
could  only  be  interrupted  by  an  enemy  establishing 
himself  in  tho  Turkish  territory  ;  therefore  the  Turks 
themselves  would  bo  our  allies  in  this  matter.  There 
was  another  point  he  might  mention;  he  had  tho 
best  authority  possible  for  stating  his  belief  that  tho 
Turkish  government  would  grant  no  concession  of  this 
importance  to  any  undertaking  which  did  not  start  from 
somewhere  near  Constantinople — somewhere  north  of 
tho  Dardanelles ;  and  it  might  fairly  be  askod  why 
should  not  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  interior 
of  their  country  being  placed  in  direct  communi- 
action  with  tho  capital.  They  were  told  that  tho 
lino  was  not  likely  to  be  remunerative  at  pre- 
sent. They  scarcely  ever  heard  of  a  line,  except  tho 
Metropolitan,  which  becamo  a  dividend-paying  lino 
at  tho  first  opening.  But  if  this  line  was  to  be  a 
guaranteed  one,  he  hoped  it  would  bo  under  some  govern- 
ment supervision  and  control.  All  the  expenditure  would 
be  watched,  and  all  that  could  be  done  to  save  the  public 
exchequer  would  bo  done.  One  item  of  revenue  should 
bo  specially  noted.  At  present  Turkey  was  allowed  to 
levy  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  passing  through 
th  it  country.  All  the  light  and  valuable  goods,  such  as 
silk,  would  come  up  tho  Gulf  and  cross  over  to  Alexan- 
dretta, and  all  tho  trade  from  Persia  would  come  that  way 
which  now  sought  an  outlet  through  Russia  to  Poti,  on 
the  Black  Sea  ;  but  when  they  got  the  proposed  railway 
tho  wholo  of  the  trade  would  come  to  tho  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  G'ampin  did  not  know  whether  the  author  of  tho 
paper,  in  stating  that  the  through  route  proposed  would 
take  them  to  Calcutta  in  twelve  days,  intended  that  the 
travelling  should  bo  continuous  during  that  period  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Even  with  tho  opportunities  of 
resting  on  the  journey,  suggested  by  the  last  speaker,  a 
twelve  days'  journey  upon  a  railway  would  bo  a  greater 
stress  upon  the  system  than  most  people  could  bear. 
Tho  breaking  of  the  journey  in  the  way  suggested  would 
lengthen  the  duration  of  it  beyond  tho  time  in  which  it 
was  accomplished  at  present.  It  wus  therefore  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  system  of  steamers  suggested  by  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  would  not  bo  best  for  passengers,  but 
with  respect  to  tho  postal  traffic  ho  thought  it  might  bo 
different. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said,  as  far 
as  ho  was  personally  concerned,  ho  believod  it  was  pretty 
well  known  that  ho  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  into  India  long  before  any  sanction 
was  given  for  their  construction,  and  his  view  then  was 
that  they  should  be  constructed  by  the  Government  and 
not  by  private  companies ;  but  he  was  now  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  enterprise  of  those  private  companies 
had  been  eminently  successful  in  India,  both  for  com- 
mercial and  political  objects.  They  had  in  a  short  time 
brought  together  extremities  of  the  country,  which  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  connect 
within  any  reasonable  period.  With  regard  to  the 
rival  schomcs  of  Mr.  Andrew  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  ho  was  incompetent  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  Even  if  ho  had  had  the  details 
of  the  two  projects  to  consider,  and  the  map  before 
him,  and  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  each,  ho 
would  still  be  equally  at  a  loss  to  decide,  because  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  physical  difficulties  of  lioth  lines,  as  well 
as  the  topography  of  the  country.  He  thought,  however. 
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that  neither  of  tho  gentlemen  could  say  what  the  physical 
difficulties  really  wero    We  hud  now  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  lndin  by  tho  lied  8»-h,  commercially  and  by 
telegraph,  and  also  by  a  mail  Bcrviee.    By  the  tel.  graph 
a  communication  wan  received  from  Bom  buy  within  the 
twenty-four  hours;  and  if  we  could  Ik>  cortiin  that 
would  be  maintained,  it  would,  probably,  answer  all 
reasonable  purposes,  both  of  trad'.-  and  public  concerns. 
With  regard  to  letters,  the  l  t«t  mail  from  Bombay  came 
over  in  22  days,  which  was  tolerably  quick  work  ;  and, 
moreover,  tho  silks  of  China,  which  alone  would  bear  tho 
coat  of  railway  transport,  had  lxi>n  brought  to  us  from 
India  in  those  22  days,  titl  Marseilles.     There  wero  two 
services  to  do  that :   there  was  our  own  noble  service — 
for  so  he  must  cull  it,  because  thos"  vessels  hud  been 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  our  navy  in  times  of  emergency — 
and  then  there  was  the  llessageries  Impuriales  service, 
which  had  run  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  so 
close  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  undertake  a  new 
contract  upon  the  former  footing.    They  would  have 
ruined  by  doing  so,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
which  tho  French  government  gave  to  their 
company.    Wo  could  not  do  that  in  this  country,  and 
ho  hoped  the    House    of   Commons   would  always 
havo  an   eye  to   duo   economy  in  those  and  other 
matters  of  public  expenditure.    For  his  own  part  ho 
wished  there  could  bo   further  direct  communication 
with  India  by  Asia  Minor,  and  also  by  the  Euphrates 
Railway,  if  possible ;  but  where  was  the  money  to  come 
from  ?   Tho  Knglish  Government  would  not  give  thorn 
a  subsidy,  and  he  did  not  think  they  would  get  it  from 
tho  Turkish  Government.    It  would,  therefore,  depend 
upon  private  resources  whethor  ono  or  both  of  these  pro- 
jects were  carried  out.    If  they  trusted  to  any  perma- 
nency in  Turkey,  what  chances  wiTe  there  of  that  amidst 
the  conflicting  interests  at  work  in  that  unfortunate 
country,  from  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  Chriatiun  popu- 
lation would  bo  severed  ?  The  pros]iect  of  any  guarantee 
of  a  permanent  character  on  the  part  of  Turkey  was,  he 
thought,  very  remote,  although  it  might  be  given  in 
perfect  good  faith.    These  projects,  therefore,  must  do- 
pend  for  their  success  entirely  upon  public  confidence  in 
them ;  but  was  there  any  confidence  even  in  English 
railways  nowP   Could  any  railway  now  borrow  one 
hundred  pounds ':    If  there  was  that  want  of  confi- 
dence  in    this    country,   how    could    wo  expect 
there  would  be  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists 
in    foreign  railways  which  were   to  run  through 
deserts  and  mountainous  countries,  and  with  only  a 
guarantee  from  a  government  which  was  not  lik«ly  to 
lost.    Therefore  ho  was  afraid,  whatever  they  might 
wish,  neither  of  these  projects  would  bo  carried  out 
during  tho  lifetime  at  least  of  tho  older  portion 
of  the  audience  he  was  addressing.    Ho  should  be 
gratified,  in  tho  interests  both  of  this  country  and 
of  India,  to  seo  both  projects  carried  out,  but  he 
repeated  ho  saw  little  hope  of  their  being  realised  in  his 
own  day :  at  tho  snmo  time  ho  would  bo  far  from  dis- 
couraging the  efforts  which  were  znado  to  keep  this  sub- 
ject before  tho  attention  of  tho  public,  and  he  strongly 
urged  these  gentlemen  to  persevere.    He  would  conclude 
by  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke  for  his  most  interesting  and  valuable  paper. 
The  motion  having  been  agreed  to, 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment 
paid  to  him,  said  tho  project  ho  had  brought  forward 
this  evening  was  not  his  own,  but  that  of  the  conres- 
sionnaires  of  the  Scutari  and  Busaarah  railway,  who 
were    represented    by  the    Hon.   Captain  Stewart. 
There  was  no  rivalry  between  that  project  and  tho 
Euphrates  railway,  though  difl.  remce  of  opinion  existed 
as  to  whether  the  Euphrates  section  only  should 
bo  carried  out,  or  whether  tho  wholo  through  line 
should  bo  adopted.     Tho  question  had  been  fairly  dis- 
cussed, and  when  the  members  road  tho  paper  with  tho 
help  of  thos*  observations,  he  thought  it  would  be  found 
there  was  kss  in  tho  remark. s  that  had  been  made  of  a 


discouraging  character  than  they  supposed.  With  re- 
gard to  what  had  fallen  from  the  chairman,  he  (Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke)  thought  ho  might  ultimately  como  to  the 
same  views  as  those  ho  had  expressed  with  regard  to 
railways  generally  in  India,  when  he  had  hod  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  more  fully  into  the  subject,  for  ho  was 
one  of  those  who  always  forinod  his  opinion  in  con* 
fortuity  with  facts  and  sound  reasoning.  Ho  could  not 
conour  with  tho  chairman  iu  his  views  respecting  tho 
future  of  Turkey,  for  geographical  reasons  ;  because  even 
if  tho  Christian  population  in  European  Turkey  sepn- 
I  rated  from  tho  Turks  there  still  remained  tho  main  part 
of  the  empire,  which  was  in  Asia,  and  consisted  of  a 
Mussulman  population,  and  ho  believed  thogeneral  fueling 
was,  that  tho  existunco  of  tho  Turkish  Empire  would 
thus  be  maintained,  and  it  was  through  that  part  of  tho 
empire  that  the  propos*!  lino  possod.  With  regard  to 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Gura  ten  berg  as  to  tho  telegraph, 
ho  thought  thoy  tended  to  confirm  tho  views  which  ho 
(Mr.  Hyde  Clarke)  had  advanced  as  to  tho  extent  and 
value  of  the  telegraphic  communication  on  the  proposed 
railway,  and  if  thoy  wero  to  havo  a  telegraph  through 
Russia,  it  was  an  additional  reason  why  thoy  should 
have  another  line  by  this  route.  He  was  happy  to  find 
that  his  estimates  of  the  cost  and  profits  of  the  undertak- 
ing had  been  more  than  confirmed  by  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Austin,  who  had  put  the  latter  at  a 
very  much  higher  figure  than  he  (Mr.  Hyde  Clarke)  had 
ventured  to  do ;  and  looking  to  tho  gross  receipts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  telegraph,  he  did  not  think  tho  estimate 
he  had  mado  of  revenue  from  that  source  was  at  all  exces- 
sive. With  regard  to  tho  bridge  over  tho  Bosphorufi,  it 
was  not  included  in  the  proposed  undertaking. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  maps  of  the  districts  re- 
ferred to,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Wyld,  M.P.,  and  Mx. 
William  Smith,  C.E. 


Proceedings  of  Institutions* 

MABLBOROFOH  READING   AND  McTl'At  IlfTROVKMEXT 

Society. — Mr.  Ellis  Roberts  fulfilled  his  engagement 
with  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  Monday  even- 
ing, 1 7th  February.  The  attendance  was  large,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  showed  himself  on  accomplished  musician, 
and  a  perfect  master  of  the  harp.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  lady  vocalist,  Miss  Mabel  Brent. 

Yorkshire  It  kion  or  Mechanics'  Institutions.— 
StanningUy  Mechanics'  ImtiluU, — The  annual  soirt't  of 
|  this  Institute  was  held  on  Shrove  Tuesday  in  the  Town 
School,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Mr.  E.  Slater 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  bv  Mr.  Alderman 
Robertshaw,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Sales,  Mr.  Councillor  Har- 
rison, Rev.  T.  Jowctt,  and  other  gentlemen.  Tho  report 
gave  a  highly  satisfactory  account  of  tho  work  done  by 
the  Institute  in  tho  past  year,  and  spoke  of  all  the 
branches  being  in  thorough  working  order.  The  finances 
showed  a  balance  in  hand.  Ono  of  the  prominent 
features  is  tho  Penny  Savings  Bank,  which  now  con- 
tains deposits  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds,  and  is 
in  connection  with  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Savings  Bank. 
Tho  evening  classes  ore  progressing  satisfactorily. 


BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC 
IN8TKUCTION  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS,  1868. 

By  John  Yeats,  LL.D.,  M;ddir  Schoox,  Pbckhah. 

At  a  time  when  public  instruction  has  beoomo  a  lead- 
ing topic,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  speakers  and 
writers  frequently  refer  to  the  state  of  things  in  Prussia 
and  France.  But  in  referring  to  those  countries,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  their  political  and  social  institutions 
are  widely  different  from  ear  own ;  sod  that  the  means 
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by  which  success  has  been  onsurod,  and  on  which  it 
is,  perhaps,  mainly  dependent,  could  never  be  made  avail- 
able in  this  country,  such  means  being  incompatible  with 
our  national  characteristics.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  draw 
attention  to  another  people,  whose  educational  institutions 
are  of  much  older  date,  and,  if  possible,  of  higher  aims 
than  those  of  either  country  referred  to ;  whose  social 
moral,  and  religious  principles  are,  moreover,  more  nearly 
akin  to  our  own-I  allude  to  the  pooplo  of  tho  Nether- 
lands, iviucational  reform  began  among  them  with 
pnmary  instruction,  tho  humblest  classes  being  helped 
first.  This  reform  aroused  tho  emulation  of  tho  middle 
classes,  who,  in  turn,  demanded  f,Jr  their  children  special 
culture  and  schools  m  harmony  with  the  requirements  of 

^  7  °SS  °lTT  wh2.fr*l«ent  the  universities 
are  not  yet  reached.  A  law  affecting  these  institutions 
is  understood  however  to  bo  in  active  preparation.' 

»Tl  i"1  th°  P*'****"*!  movements  (1761 
—1763)  which  led  to  the  present  improved  state  of  educa- 
tion, and  which  continual  without  intermission  until  they 
resulted  in  the  law  of  1806.  let  me  first  draw  attention 
to  a  society  to  which  >s  rightfully  assigned  the  honour  of 
having  laid  the  corncr-stono  of  tho  structure  of  national 
M  "Maatachappy:  Tot  Nut  van 't  Alge- 
•  Sa  Z ^f'^Pendent,  continually  struggling 
against  difficulties,  and  frequently  disappointed  through 
prejudice  and  party. spirit,  this  society  took  education,  in 

"g'nourd,t,on' to  hcart'  aJnMy 

■JILIS  in8tn,m4?ntlli'y  i  loaa,  more  methodical  and 
teaching  as  an  art,  were  diffused  ; 

23£r*2  fm0nK  WCr°  S^  10  work  to  Pr°P;'ro  suitable 
books  for  teachers  and  pupils  ;  schools  Idepartement 

were  established  in  which  instruction!  was  not 

™fnl  ?«  k  nccCMiir>;  funds;  tho  scanty  salaries  of 
S  *^e™  *™  "M,  so  that  domestic  trouble 
might  not  influence  the  general  tone  of  tho  school ;  in 

lSi  Cre»  4  WM  PeedcJ  U  WM  Pven  cheerfully  and 
lib-rally     And,  as  time  showed,  not  in  vain ;  for  the 

( "™  \H  "fit  8   lar5°-     Even  »t  length 

Government  took  tho  burden  on  its  own  shoulders  this 
society,  not  thinking  its  t  isk  complete,  continued  directly 
co-operating  with  the  laws,  and  furthering  tho  good 
cause  wherever  possible;  and  to  our  own  day  many 
nfant  schools,  reputing  schools,  evening  clones  for 
lower  instruction,  night  classes  for  technical  instruction, 
industrial  schools,  Sunday  schools,  charity  schools,  &c. 
«c   arc-  tno  living  monuments  of  tho  Maatachappy. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  first  great  law  on  instruc- 
tion was  passed  in  1806,  and  this  law,  though  replaced 
oy  anothor  framed  moro  in  accordanco  with  tho  wants  of 
the  day  is  still  tho  basis  of  the  whole  system.  Revised, 
extended,  and  improved,  but  essentially  tho  same,  it  is 
known  as  tho  new  law  on  lower  instruction  of  1857. 
In  1863  a  law  for  middle  instruction  was  passed,  and 
higher  instruction  is  now  awaiting  its  turn. 

The  whole  system  may  thus  bo  conveniently  divided 
into— 


a.  )  Lower*  or  primary  instruction. 

b.  )  Extended  lower  instruction. 
e.)  Middle  instruction. 

(<i.)  Higher  instruction. 

The  leading  characteristics  are — 

1.  That  public  instruction  is  an  object  of  constant 
care  to  the  Government. 

2.  That  public  instruction  is  based  on  tho  precepts  of 
Christianity ;  but  that  no  dogmatic  instruction  is  suffered 
in  any  of  tho  public  schools. 

3.  That  public  instruction  is  not  compulsory,  while 
practically  it  is  universal  in  its  operation. 

4.  That  private  individuals  or  sects  or  corporations 

are  free  to  establish  schools  for  their  own  advantage,  

subject  to  the  requirements  of  tho  general  law. 

5.  That  no  instruction  is  allowed  to  be  given  by  any 
but  persons  of  approved  capacity,  and  of  acquired  pro- 
ficiency in  tho  art  of  teaching. 

Lower  or  primary  instruction  comprises  only  that 
knowledgo  which  tho  state  may  justly  demand  from 
every  citizen  as  the  minimum  of  intellectual  culture. 
Being  the  chief  and  often  the  solo  opportunity  of  train- 
ing for  tho  children  of  labourers  and  artisans,  it  aims 
directly  at  knowledge  which  is  indispensable  for  practical 
purposes. 

The  subjects  taught  are: — Reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, tho  Dutch  language,  geography,  history,  natural 
history,  form,  vocal  music. 

Every  commune  is  obliged  by  law  to  havo  ono  school 
or  more  for  lower  instruction,  according  to  locality  or 
number  of  inhabitants.  Tho  expenses  connected  there- 
with, such  as  salanV*,  repairs,  supplies  of  books, 
stationery,  fuel,  light,  &c,  are  to  be  defrayed  by  each 
commune.  In  case  a  commune  is  unable  to  raise  tho 
necessary  funds,  it  receives  a  gratuity  from  tho  provinco 
to  which  it  belongs,  or  from  tho  State. 

If  a  commune  feels  the  desirability  of  higher  instruc- 
tion for  tho  young,  schools  for  an  extended  range  of 
knowledge  may  be  established.  They  can  bo  either 
separate  from,  or  united  to,  those  for  lower  instruction. 
Tho  subjects,  additional  to  those  for  lower  instruction, 
are: — 

(a.)  The  rudimonts  of  tho  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish languages. 
(b.)  Mathematics. 
(e.)  Rural  economy. 
Irl.)  Gymnastics. 
li.)  Geometrical  drawing. 
(/.)  Girl's  plain  and  fancy  work. 


•  In  the  three  universities  of  Leiden,  Utrecht,  sad  Groningcti, 
th"n>  are  studying  f  >r  divinity  319  young  men  ;  jurisprudence,  593; 
medicine,  213  ;  science,  96  ;  letters.  7«;  total,  1,297. 

f  This  society  originated  in  the  following  manner:—"  In  the  year 
1784,  John  Kieuwcnhuizcn,  a  humble  minister  of  a  Mennonttc  or 
Baptist  congregation  at  Edam,  a  small  town  sltuate-l  In  North 
Holland,  a  few  miles  from  Amsterdam,  perceived  tho  defective  con- 
dition of  primary  education,  and  tho  slonderncss  of  the  existing 
means  for  its  improvement.  Ho  was  a  man  who,  though  moving  In 
a  retired  sphere,  had  both  the  sense  to  concelvn  the  means  of  Im- 
proving the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  intrepidity  to  put 
his  designs  Into  execution.  At  first  not  much  was  attempted  A 
society,  composed  of  himself  and  a  few  friends,  began  to  agitate  the 
question  of  Improved  education,  and  to  encourage  the,  growth  of 
morals  and  general  intelligence.  Little  by  little  the  society  in- 
creased In  the  number  of  its  supporters,  and  extended  its  usefulness, 
till  it  finally  spread  over  the  whole  of  Holland,  and  every  town  and 
village  was  subject  to  it*  cheering  Influence."- CAowiosW  Tour. 


The  Bchools  for  lower  and  extended  lower 
aro  under  tho  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
who  is  directly  aidod  by — 

1.  Local  Boards  of  Instruction. 

2.  District  Inspectors. 

3.  Provincial  Inspectors. 

In  every  commune  thcro  is  a  local  board  of  instruction, 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  tho  law 
are  strictly  compliod  with,  tho  schools  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  the  teachers  not  in  want  of  necessary 
materials,  &c.  For  such  purposes  the  board  visit  the 
schools  twico  a  year,  to  inquire  into  tho  general  character 
of  tho  instruction  given,  tho  progress  of  tho  pupils,  &o. 
An  annual  report  has  to  be  sent  to  tho  magistrates  of  the 
commune,  and  to  tho  district  inspector.  The  board  further 
assist  and  advise  tho  head  master,  co-operate  with  him 
in  every  way  possible,  und  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote tho  causo  of  education. 

Tho  district  inspectors  indirectly  superintend  tho  local 
boards  of  education.  By  visiting  the  schools,  and  by 
attending  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  teachers,  they  keep 


•  It  must  be  well  observed  that  the  terms  lower,  extended  lower, 
middle,  and  higher  Instruction,  refer  solely  to  the  subject  taught, 
and  the  more  or  less  extensive  treatment  of  those  subjects,  and  have 
whatever  to  social  rank  and  position. 
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themselves  well  acquainted  with  tho  general  state  of 
instruction  in  thoir  districts,  and  give  an  annual  report 
to  tho  provincial  inspector  and  to  tho  Stato  deputies. 

Tho  provincial  inspectors  endeavour,  partly  by  visit- 
ing tho  schools,  but  mainly  by  correspondence  and.  inter- 
course with  tho  district  inspectors  and  the  local  boards 
of  education,  to  promote  continual  improvement.  They 
also  consult  about  scholastic  affairs  with  the  Home 
Minister,  to  whom  an  annual  report  is  handed  in.  (Vido 
Titol  v.,  Art.  62,  63,  64,  67,  law  of  1857). 

As  to  the  second  point.  The  differences  in  religious 
opinion  aro  various  in  Holland,  but  the  heads  of  all 
parties  unite  cheerfully  in  upholding  tho  Stato  socular 
instruction..  Ministers  of  all  tho  sects  are  required  by 
their  respective  synods,  and  by  the  law,  to  give  in  thoir 
churches  weekly  instruction  of  a  formal  character  to 
tho  j'oung  of  their  own  faith ;  and  no  jealousy  or 
sullen  indifference  manifests  itself.  (On  this  head 
Roe  tho  correspondence  quoted  by  Mr.  W.  Chambers, 
paire  17:  see  further  pages,  26  and  32.) 

The  third  point  is  undoubtedly  of  no  less  importance 
than  tho  other  two.  Really  pood  teachers,  and  especially 
educators,  are  nominally  many,  but  in  reality  few.  To 
understand  tho  youthful  mind,  to  train  it,  to  lead  it  in  the 
p itlis  which  tend  to  virtue,  are  no  easy  matters,  and  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  experience,  as  well  us  the  possession 
of  much  general  knowledge.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
government  will  not  trust  tho  teaching  of  the  young  to 
men  who  havo  not  been  specially  trained  for  this  difficult 
task. 

The  inspectors  of  tho  several  school  districts  consti- 
tute, under  the  presidency  of  the  provincial  inspectors, 
tho  provincial  boards  of  examination. 

Pupil-tenchers,  whether  trained  in  one  of  the  colleges 
or  by  the  headmasters  of  tho  lower  schools,  are  obliged 
to  submit  themselves,  at  the  ago  of  18,  unless  exomptcd 
on  tho  score  of  illness,  to  an  examination,  which,  if 
passed,  (rives  thorn  their  first  degroe,  and  enables  thorn 
to  officiate  as  assistant-teachers.  At  the  age  of  23  they 
undergo  a  second  examination,  to  obtain  tho  rank  of 
headmaster.  If  preparing  for  the  office  of  headmaster  of 
a  school  of  extended  lower  education,  they  have,  besides, 
to  pass  special  examinations  in  tho  subjects  mentioned 
under  a  and  b. 

"\VTiero  vacancies  for  public  employ  men  t  occur,  com- 
petitive examinations  aro  held,  and  tho  magistrates  of  the 
commune  havo  to  choose  ono  out  of  the  threo  or  not 
more  than  six  who  have  obtained  the  highest  number 
of  mnrks  respectively.  The  examinations  aro  conducted 
by  tho  district  inspector. 

Having  thus  outlined  tho  chief  characteristics  of  the 
system  of  primary  or  lower  instruction,  I  proceed  to  spook 
of  middle  instruction. 

Middlo  instruction  is  a  continuation  either  of  the 
primary  or  of  the  extended  primary  course.  The  sub- 
jects nro  gone  into  more  minutely,  and  ore  studied 
to  greater  perfection,  while  additional  help  is  provided 
for  scientific  and  technical  knowledge. 

Middlo  instruction,  as  a  continuation  of  tho  lower,  is 
given  in— 

(«.)  Evening  classes  for  tho  children  of  artisans. 
(b.)  Day  Bchools  of  two  years'  course. 

Middle  instruction,  as  a  continuation  of  tho  extended 
primary  course,  is  given  in — 

(r.)  Schools  of  three  years'  course. 

(d.  |  Schools  of  five  years'  course. 

(<•.)  Commercial  and  industrial  schools. 

(/.)  Technical  schools. 

ip.)  Agricultural  schools. 

(A.)  Tho  Polytechnic  school. 

Tho  subjects  taught  in  schools  a  and  A,  are :— Mathe- 
matics ;  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  machinery ; 
physics  and  chemistry;  natural  historv;  cither  tech- 
nology or  rural  economy ;  geography ;  history,  ancient 


and  modern ;  the  vernacular  tongue  ;  political  economy  ; 
geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing ;  gymnastics. 

Tho  subjects  taught  in  schools  of  ttiroo  years'  course 
are : — Mathematics ;  physics  and  chemistry ;  botany  and 
zoology;  political  economy ;  book-keeping;  geography; 
history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  Dutch,  French,  German, 
and  English  languages;  caligraphy;  geometrical  and 
froe-hand  drawing ;  gymnastics. 

The  subjects  taught  in  schools  of  five  years'  course,  are : — 
mathematics ;  theoretical  and  appliod  mechanics,  tech- 
nology and  machinery ;  experimental  physics,  experi- 
mental chemistry;  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and 
zoology ;  cosmography ;  principles  >>{  tho  communal, 
provincial,  and  civic  organisation;  political  economy, 
with  the  statistics  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
especially  its  colonies  and  possessions  in  other  parts 
of  tho  world ;  geography ;  Dutch,  French,  German,  and 
English  languages  and  literature ;  the  theory  of  commerce, 
raw  products  and  book-keeping;  caligraphy;  geometrical 
and  free-hand  drawing ;  gymnastics. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Agricultural  schools  are :  — 
political  economy ;  applied  mathematics  ;  mechanics  and 
knowledge  of  agricultural  implements;  the  arrange- 
ment ana  construction  of  farm  buildings ;  geometrical 
drawing,  viz.,  architecture  and  machine  driwing; 
physics,  chemistry,  and  meteorology  ;  agricultur.il  tech- 
nology ;  mineralogy  and  geology ;  botany  and  zoology, 
general  and  special ;  structural  botany  and  zoology  ;  tho 
knowledgo  of  the  external  forms,  races,  diseases,  and 
requirements  of  domestic  animals;  general  and  specifd 
agriculture — tillage,  pasturage,  forest  and  fruit-tree 
culture,  horticulture,  forcing,  kc. ;  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
comprising  poultry,  bees,  and  dairy-husbandry ;  agri- 
cultural book-keeping;  practical  agriculture,  comprising 
forest -culture,  and  the  management  of  domestic  animals; 
colonial  agriculture  and  forest  culture. 

The  Polytechnic  school  is  established  to  train  young 
men  for  industrial  pursuits,  or  for  technologists  who 
require  a  greater  amount  of  theoretical  an  1  technical 
knowledgo  than  can  be  obtained  at  a  school  of  five  years" 
course.  For  the  profession  or  calling  of  civil  engineer, 
architect,  naval  engineer,  mechanical  cnginoer,  mining 
engineer,  tho  subjects  taught  aro — higher  algebra ;  sphe- 
rical trigonometry  and  analytical  geometry  ;  descriptive 
geometry  and  its  applications  ;  the  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  ;  bind  surveying,  levelling,  and  geodesy  ; 
theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  with  knowledge  of 
implements ;  mechanical  technology  and  the  construction 
of  implements ;  applied,  experimental,  and  analytical 
chemistry ;  chemical  technology ;  knowledge  of  tho 
present  state  of  manufactures ;  mineralogy  and  geology  ; 
applied  geology  and  mining;  metallurgy;  hydraulics, 
rondmaking,  making  of  railroads,  building  of  bridges  ; 
civil  architecture ;  naval  architecture  ;  geometrical  and 
freehand  drawing  ;  practical  exercises  with  tools  ond 
lathes ;  making  of  models  of  machinery ;  political  eco- 
nomy; commercial  legislation;  legal  enactments  con- 
cerning embankments,  public  works,  mining,  and  in- 
dustry. 

Schools  for  middlo  instruction  are  cither  public  or 
private. 

Public  schools  aro  those  which  are  established  and 
maintained  by  the  communes,  by  tho  provinces,  or  by 
tho  Government,  alono  or  together.  All  other  schools 
aro  private. 

Private  teachers,  as  stated  before,  may  compete  with 
tho  Government  in  offering  instruction  of  a  superior 
or  of  a  special  character.*  All  private  schools,  hownv- r, 
must  bo  classified  and  reported  on  by  the  public  inspec- 
tors as  primary  or  middlo  schools,  according  to  the  re- 
sults manifested  in  them.  Private  touchers,  if  aggrieved 
by  the  decisions  of  inspectors,  possess  right  of  appeal. 
As  a  case  in  point,  seo  "  Verslag,"  p.  38. 

To  private  establishments  gratuities  may  be  given  by 


•  The  Crown  Trince  of  Holland  <ru  tent,  la  hU  Uth  y«ar,  to  m 
prlfato  seuoc»l,  MoortMj,  mh  tho  Uague,  in  1*U. 
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tho  commune,  by  the  province,  or  by  tho  Government, 
under  such  conditions  as  arc  thought  necessary  by  said 
communes,  provinces,  or  Government.  Private  estab- 
lishments enjoying  such  gratuities  nro  virtually  converted 
into  public  schools,  accessible  to  all  clitsses  and  all  sects. 

Every  commnno  whoso  inhabitants  exceed  tho  number 
of  10,000  is  by  the  law  obliged  to  havo  one  Bchool  of  two 
years'  course,  day  and  evening  school.  In  caso  com- 
muncfl  establish  schools  of  three  or  five  years'  course, 
evening  classes  for  technical  instruction  are  to  bo  held 
therein,  for  the  sake  of  apprentices  and  artisans. 

Tho  state  meets  tho  demand  for  scientific  and  technical 
instruction  by  establishing  fifteen  schools  for  middlo 
instruction,  of  which  at  least  fivo  are  of  a  five  years' 
course.  There  is,  moreover,  one  Government  Agricul- 
ural  School  and  one  Government  Polytechnic. 

The  expenditure  of  those  middle  schools  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  fifteen  above  mentioned  is  met  by  the  com- 
munes, most  of  which  are  subsidized  by  the  state. 

A  small  fee  is  charged  to  every  pupil". 

In  a  school  of  two  years'  course  tho  fee  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 12  florins  (one  guinea)  per  annum,  and  in  schools 
of  three  or  fivo  years'  course  the  annual  fee  is  not  to  go 
beyond  60  florins  (five  guineas). 

All  pupils  of  tho  Government  Agricultural  School  pay 
annually  100  florins  (8  guineas),  which  entitlo  them  to 
attend  all  tho  classes. 

In  caso  pupils  wish  to  follow  special  lessons,  the  yearly 
fee  is,  for  lessons  given : — Onco  a  week,  6  florins  (9s.) ; 
twice  a  week,  10  florins  (18s.)  ;  thrice  a  week,  15  florins 
(£1  7s.) ;  four  times  or  more,  20  florins  (£1  16s.). 

Pupils  who  attend  all  the  classes  at  the  Polytechnic 
are  charged  200  florins  (16  guineas)  p/*r  annum. 

In  case  pupils  wish  to  follow  single  lessons,  the  annual 
fee  is,  for  lessons  given  : — Onco  a  week,  10  florins  (18s.) : 
twice  a  week,  20  florins  (£1  16s.) ;  thrice  a  week,  30  florins 
(£2  14s.)  ;  four  times,  or  more,  40  florins  (£3  12*.). 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  Polytechnic  School  was, 
in  1885,  104. 

Examinations  are  annual;  the  final  examination,  if 
successful,  entitles  the  student  to  hold  Government  em- 
ployment, as  architect,  civil  engineer,  &c. 

Pupils  wishing  to  enter  a  School  for  Middle  Instruc- 
tion, have  to  submit  themselves  to  an  initiatory  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  comprised  within  primary  instruction. 

Tho  superintendence  of  tho  Schools  for  Middle  In- 
struction u  entrusted  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
aided  by 

(a.)  Local  boards  of  instruction,  appointed  by  tho 

magistrates. 
(A.)  Inspectors  appointed  by  tho  State. 

Tho  duties  of  tho  local  boards  and  inspectors  for 
middlo  instruction  are  very  nearlv  tho  same  as  those  of 
tho  local  boards  and  inspectors  of  lower  education. 

The  directors  and  teachers  (lectors^  of  middle  instruc- 
tion are  appointed  by  tho  State.  No  person  can  be  so 
appointed  unless  possessed  of  an  academical  degree,  or  of 
a  diploma  given  by  the  commissioners  of  education. 

In  special  cases  the  Government  decides.  With  what 
care  the  examinations  are  conducted,  seo  pages  77—93, 
Vtmlag  ran  den  ttaat  der  JTooge  Middelbare  en  Lagert- 
Seholen  en  hel  Koningn/k  der  Nederlandeti  over  186.5-1866. 

To  conclude  with  a  few  remarks.  Besides  the  clinical 
schools  of  medicine,  veterinary  schools,  schools  training 
for  tho  navy  and  military  service,  tho  civil  service,  etc., 
there  were  in  operation,  in  the  year  1865,  21  schools  of 
three  and  five  years'  course,  attended  by  1,466  pupils, 
taught  by  219  teachers.  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  of  these 
21  schools  four  only  are  government  schools,  and  thus  11 
government  schools  are  still  to  bo  established ;  that 
besides  the  great  number  of  evening  schools  for  technical 
instruction,  and  schools  of  two  years'  course,  there  were 
at  least  11  private  establishments  for  middle  instruction ; 
that  since  1865  the  number  of  middle  schools  has  been 
increased  by  15  (among  which  is  one  government  school 
of  five  years'  course),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  a 


population  of  3,493,01 1  inhabitants  ample  provision  has 
been  made,  and  that  within  a  few  years  middle  and  tech- 
nical instruction  will  be  as  general  as  lower  instruction 
is  at  present. 

The  expenditure  of  the  government  is  35,766,793  florina 
(£30,429),  from  which  amount  is  to  be  subtracted  the 
surplus  of  the  school  fees. amounting  to  3,616,014  (£3,077). 
The  expenses  are  thus  32,130,779  i  £27,362). 

During  nearly  four  years  I  was  resident  in  Holland ; 
but  for  the  foregoing  notes  I  am  indebted  to  several 
friends,  and  chiefly  to  Mr.  C.  P.  van  Tiel,  of  Westeaan, 
now  in  London,  whose  attainments  ;ia  a  teacher,  and 
whose  intimate  knowledge  of  English,  are  guarantees 
for  tho  accuracy  of  the  statements. 


in!  Jlrts. 


Fnm  Art  Exhihitiox  at  Amstekdam. —  An  exhi- 
bition of  the  works  of  living  artists,  Dutch  and  foreign, 
is  announced  to  open  on  the  7th  September,  in  the  present 
year,  at  Amsterdam,  and  to  close  on  the  5th  of  October, 
unless  the  directors  seo  reason  for  extension  of  the  time. 
Tho  exhibition  is  under  the  joint  management  of  tho 
authorities  of  the  town  of  Amsterdam  and  the  Council  of 
the  Academy  of  tho  Heaux  Arts.  Tho  progrumrao  in- 
cludes painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and 
drawings,  but  no  copies  will  l>e  udmitted,  whether  in 
oil  or  otherwise.  The  Commission  retains  tho  power  of 
admission  or  rejection,  but  liberally  ofl'ors  to  pay  tho 
cost  of  transport  of  works  sent  by  tho  ordinary  means, 
but  not  by  express.  Tho  time  of  reception  is  between  the 
10th  and  24th  of  August,  and  the  works  are  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  letter  to  tho  Commission  do  1' Expo- 
sition I/>cal  do  1' Academic  'lea  B  >aux  Arts,  Oudeman- 
huispoort,  B  106,  containing  tho  names  in  full,  and  tho 
address  of  tho  artiBt,  and  (,if  for  saloi  the  price  of  tho 
work.  Tho  municipal  authorities  givo  six  gold  medals, 
of  tho  value  of  one  hundred  florins  each,  but  exhibitors 
may  compete  or  not,  as  they  please. 


giaiutfaauws.. 

Prhpabatios  of  Cokfbk. — The  Colombo  Ob*crv«r  says: 
— "  Few  perhaps  have  any  idea  of  tho  trouble  and  expense 
required  to  bring  tho  coffee  into  tho  state  in  which  it 
passes  into  tho  hands  of  the  retail  merchant.  When 
ripe,  tho  berry  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  much  the 
samo  sizo  and  shape  as  a  cherry,  and  hence  tho  plantor 
designates  it  cherry  coffoe.  Like  that  familiar  fruit,  too, 
it  contains  a  juicy  pulp  wrapped  in  a  delicate  skin  ;  but 
hero  all  resemblanc  e  ceases,  for  the  juice  of  tho  coffee  is 
'  sticky,  and  by  no  means  ugreeablo  in  taste  or  flavour, 
\  and  instead  of  enclosing  one  seed  it  envelopes  two,  each 
of  which  h»B  a  tough  membranaceous  capo  or  covering, 
called  tho  parchment.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore, 
that  tho  bean  has  to  be  relieved  of  two  coats,  viz.,  tho 
pulp  and  the  parchment.  The  process  of  pulping  is  gene- 
rally performed  by  machinery  on  tho  estate,  while  the 
fruit  is  fresh,  as,  if  allowed  to  lie,  the  pulp  ferments  and 
impairs  tho  flavour  of  the  seeds.  When  tho  pulp  has 
been  got  rid  of,  tho  parchment  is  found  covered  with  a 
tenacious  coating  of  the  juice,  which  is  removed  by 
maceration  and  washing  in  water.  When  quito  clean, 
tho  coffoe  is  taken  out  of  the  troughs,  spread  on  a  raised 
platform  cidled  the  barbaeue,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
until  drv.  At  this  stage  the  eoffeo  leaves  the  hands  of 
the  planter,  as  few  except  native  growers  attempt  to 
removo  the  parchment,  which  is  usually  done  by  tho  aid 
of  steam  machinery.  Tho  agent  usid  for  this  purpose  is 
a  huge  solid  iron  wheel,  that  trundles  round  on  its  edge 
in  a  circular  trough,  like  the  pug  mill  used  by  bricklayers 
for  preparing  their  mortar.  Tho  coffee  is  laid  in  tho 
trough,  and  tho  action  of  the  wheel  tears  and  remove* 
the  parchment ;  tho  coffee  being  transferred  to  a  fan,  tho 
shreds  are  blown  away,  while  the  beans 
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recess,  from  which  they  are  lifted  by  machinery  into  the 
hopper  of  tho  sizer.  Tho  sizer  consists  of  a  long  wide 
tube  of  wire  netting,  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  so 
that  the  coffee  may  slide  down  towards  the  lower  end, 
and  revolving  slowly  on  an  azlo  so  as  to  cause  tho  beans 
to  pass  through  the  netting.  The  meshes  gradually  in- 
crease in  Bize  towards  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  so  that  tho 
small  beans  pass  through  first,  while  the  larger  ones 
travel  downwards  until  they  find  an  opening  sufficiently 
largo  to  permit  of  thoir  oscApe.  Troughs  placed  below 
receive  the  coffee  as  it  drops  through  tho  netting,  and  by 
this  simple  contrivance  a  vast  amount  of  manual  labour 
is  saved  in  sorting  tho  batch  according  to  the  size  of  tho 
bean.  Hand-picking  is  afterwards  resorted  to  for  the 
removal  of  bad  or  bruised  beans.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  coffee  requires  a  great  amount  of  labour  in  its  pre- 
paration. Indeed,  we  may  safely  say  that,  besides  tho 
mechanical  operations,  every  single  bean  has  to  be  looked 
at  and  handled  before  it  is  fit  for  roasting  and  grinding." 


(tflunntrff. 


Discovery  op  New  Oyster  Beds. — A  letter  from 
Ostend,  in  the  Org  ant  de  Natnur,  gives  an  account  of 
a  discovery  of  some  importance.  The  writer  states  that, 
during  the  late  storms,  some  English  fishermen  wero 
driven  from  tho  neighbourhood  of  Calais  towards 
Ostend,  and,  having  kept  their  nets  in  the  water  to  lesson 
the  speed  of  tho  vessel,  were  astonished  on  raising  them 
to  find  them  full  of  magnificent  oysters.  Having  trans- 
ferred the  oyBters  to  a  Billingsgate  boat,  the  fishermen 
returned  to  the  samo  ground,  and  for  several  weeks  ob- 
tained an  abundant  harvest.  The  beds  are  reported  to 
be  about  four  leagues  from  land,  and  at  a  spot  whenco 
Ostend  and  Blanckenborghe  are  perfectly  distinguish- 
able. It  is  said  that  new  oyster  beds  are  being  dis- 
covered every  day,  and  that  the  quantity  of  oysters  is 
incalculable. 

Cultivation  of  Tobacco  rsr  Gbrmany.— In  Germany 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  are  subject  to  no 
restriction,  but  tho  land  on  which  it  is  grown  is  subject 
to  a  very  light  tax,  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ; 
Prussia  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  tho  Gorman  system, 
and  in  that  country  the  procedure  is  as  follows : — The 
tobacco  fields  are  dividod  into  four  classes,  the  first  being 
estimated  to  produce  9  quintals  per  morgen,  tho  second 
7  J  quintals,  the  third  6  quintals,  and  the  forth  4)  quin- 
tals. Tho  tax  is  reckoned  at  3-50  frs.  per  quintal,  but  is 
calculated  on  tho  acreage  (a  morgon  being  equal  to  about 
five-eighths  of  an  acre).  Thus  a  morgon  of  the  first  class 
land  pays  31-50  frs.,  of  the  second  class  2575  frs.,  and  bo 
on.  A  plot  of  ground  of  less  than  six  square  rods  pays 
nothing.  In  1866  there  were  in  Prussia  1,690  morgens 
of  land  of  the  first  class,  13,276  morgens  of  the  second, 
8,093  of  tho  third,  and  1,027  of  tho  fourth  class  ;  in  all 
24,086  morgens  subject  to  duty,  and  1,449  morgens,  in 
■mall  lots,  free  of  duty.  These  figures  are  los<  than  those 
reported  ton  years  ago  ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  more 
foreign  tobacco  is  smokod,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
average  consumption  in  1866  wns  smaller  than  that  in 
1856,  when  it  amounted  to  3  lbs.  per  head.  Tho  import 
duty  is  about  lfd.  per  lb. 

Statb  of  Tuadh  in  the  Potteries.— Tho  Staffordshire 
Sentinel  says:— "Tho  total  amount  of  our  foreign  trade 
in  earthenware  and  china  still  conlinuos  to  fall  far  short 
of  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  aggregate 
number  of  crates  exported  in  January,  1868,  was  9,114, 
against  9,813  in  January,  1867 ;  and  the  total  number  of 
casks  exported  was  2,902,  against  4,834.  Thus  the 
entire  number  of  packages  exported  was  12,016,  against 
14,047,  a  decreaso  of  2,631.  The  full  effects  of  the  de- 
clension are  not  yet  folt  in  the  production  of  wares,  for 
manufacturers  have  not  diminished  the  work  given  out 
to  their  hands  to  an  equal  extent  with  tho  decline  in 
actual  sales,  as  is  clear  from  tho  important  fact  that  largo 


numbers  of  packages  have  been  sent  off  from  tho  Pot- 
teries which  have  not  been  exported.     Indeed,  tho 
wharves  and  warehouses  of  the  Andorton  Company,  at 
Runcorn,  are  crammod  with  goods  awaiting  final  orders 
for  shipment.    Not  fewer  than  10,000  crates,  &c,  are. 
said  to  have  accumulated  there,  which  it  is  not  yet 
deemed  safe  to  export.   The  plethora  is  so  great  as  to  be 
scarcely  capable  of  increase  from  the  want  of  space, 
which  indicates  the  probability  of  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tion, were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  there  is 
not  room  to  stow  away  tho  unsold  goods.    The  returns 
of  tho  total  number  of  packages  exported  in  January, 
compared  with  those  of  December,  are  12,016  against 
12,918,  a  decreaso  of  902.    But  tho  decrease  docs  not 
continue  in  the  samo  ratio  as  in  December  compared 
with  November,  when  tho  decreaso  was  2,541.  The 
tide,  however,  still  continues  to  ebb,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent.    As  the  chief  declension  continues  to  be  in 
our  exports  to  tho  United  States,  it  affects  the  trade  of 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  tho  Potteries  chiefly, 
they  being  the  principal  seats  of  our  manufactures  for 
the  American  market.    Tho  extremely  quiet  state  of  tho 
demand  in  the  home  market  operates  most  powerfully  on 
the  works  in  which  the  superior  classes  of  goods  are  made. 
In  Longton,  where  common  china  goods  for  the  home 
market  are  extensively  made,  there  is  a  much  better  sun- 
ply  of  work  than  in  other  towns.   Tho  potting  trade,  it 
is  sometimes  said,  is  ono  of  tho  last  to  decline  and  to 
revive  in  this  country ;  and,  as  there  is  a  decided  im- 
provement in  some  other  staple  trades  in  Great  Britain, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  as  tho  spring  advances  the  demand 
for  earthenware  and  china  will  improve." 

International  Maritime  Exhibition  at  Havre. — 
Mr.  Frederic  Bernal,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Havre,  in 
a  letter  to  tho  Time*,  calls  attention  to  tho  above  Exhi- 
bition, already  noticed  in  the  Journal,  It  is  to  open  on 
tho  1st  of  June,  and  tho  time  of  receiving  applications  for 
space  has  been  prolonged  to  March  10.  He  says : — "  I 
was  sorry  to  learn  from  the  secretary,  that  although 
somo  demands  for  admission  had  been  received  from 
Great  Britain,  including  entries  in  threo  classes  made  by 
me  on  account  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  yet  tho  number 
fell  far  short  of  what  had  been  reasonably  expected.  I 
think  this  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  nil  who  are 
connected  in  any  manner  with  our  mercantile  marine, 
and  can  only  attribute  it  to  their  being  unaware  of  the 
wide  scope  and  importance  of  tho  above  exhibition.  It 
hns  been  taken  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Prince  Imperial ;  it  has  excited  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  seaport  and  other  important 
towns  of  Franco,  and  I  see  that  an  influential  committee 
has  been  formed  in  New  York  to  organise  a  proper  exhi- 
bition of  American  naval  objects  and  appliances.  The 
building  will  consist  of  a  covered  gallery  in  tho  form  of 
a  square,  enclosing  a  largo  open  space,  and  the  whole 
area  will  comprise  about  121  acres.  The  rates  to  be  paid 
by  exhibitors,  varying  according  to  locality,  nre  moderate. 
There  will  be  in  all  43  classes,  embracing  every  descrip- 
tion of  article  connected  with  ships  and  seamen.  Practi- 
cal trials  of  lifeboats,  and  other  life-saving  apparatuses, 
will  be  made.  Apart  from  tho  more  serious  business  of 
the  Exhibition,  but  in  connexion  with  it,  there  will  be 
nautical  fetes  and  regattas,  and  there  will  also  bo  a  largo 
salt-water  aquarium,  which  will  represent  'FingaPs 
Cavo,'  and  will  without  doubt  form  one  of  tho  most  in- 
teresting objects  in  the  exhibition.  Such  an  exhibition, 
held  in  the  '  Liverpool  of  France,'  at  our  very  doors, 
ought  to  possess  very  great  attractions  for  a  maritimo 
nation  like  Great  Britain,  and  I  yet  venture  to  hope  that 
we  may  bo  better  represented  thereat  than  at  tho  present 
moment  appears  likely.  Persons  requiring  further  in- 
formation can  recoive  the  same  on  application  to  me." 

The  Russian  Tariff. — An  inquiry  is  now  proceeding 
relative  to  tho  revision  of  the  Russian  tariff.  The  cotton- 
spinners  are  vigorous  supporters  of  the  present  protective 
system,  and  tho  following  is  the  statement  given  in  tho 
Voix  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  working  of  the  present 
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tariff  in  their  case :— The  existing  rated  of  duty  were 
established  in  1822,  and  between  1844  and  1864  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  yarns  fell  from  600,000  to  72,000 
pouds  per  annum,  while  raw  cotton,  on  the  contrary, 
has  followed  the  opposite  course,  and  amounted,  in  1866, 
to  nearly  2,500,000  pouds.  The  present  import  duty 
on  cotton  yarns  is  higher  than  the  cost  of  Russian 
manufactured  yarns,  consequently,  the  tax  on  the 
population  generally  is  a  very  high  one,  and  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  alterod.  Tho  free-trade  organs 
of  St.  Petersburg  speak  confidently  as  to  the  future  ;  they 
Say  that  tho  great  reforms  recently  made  have  had  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  the  economic  condition  of  tho 
Country ;  the  growth  of  the  incomo  from  customs  and 
Other  indirect  taxes  is  remarkable ;  the  increase  in  1 867, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  having  been  nearly 
six  millions  of  roubles,  showing  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  articles  not  of  pnme  necessity,  and  conse- 
quently in  tho  condition  of  the  population.  At  the  same 
time  the  increased  imports  of  raw  materials  and  ma- 
chinery Bhow  that  the  home  trade  has  not  suffered  by 
the  increased  imports  of  manufactured  articles  ;  and  the 
extent  of  land  in  cultivation  is  said  to  have  increased 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 


great  part  aged  persons  and  children.  There  arc  5, 167,480 
families  in  Italy  distributed  in  3,766,204  houses.  Of  tho 
language  spoken,  23,958,103  persons  use  Italian  ;  134,435 
French;  20,393  German;  and  118,929  persons  spoke 
other  languages  such  as  Greek,  Albancse,  and  Slavonian. 
Tho  number  of  persons  of  the  various  religious  dt  nomin- 
ations was  24,167,855  Roman  Catholics ;  32,932  Christian 
Dissenters;  29,233  Jews;  and  1,850  professing  other 
religions.  Italy  contains  8,856  communes,  of  which 
2,663  have  a  population  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants, 
and  only  9  with  a  population  exceeding  100,000.  Tho 
average  population  of  tho  communcB  is  2,830  persons. 


Sous. 


Great  Organ  von  Notre  Dame.— The  French  Go- 
vernment has  ordered  a  very  powerful  organ  of  Messrs. 
Caville-Coll  for  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  tho  restora- 
tions of  which  are  just  completed,  and  a  special  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  watch  over  and  receive  the 
work.  Tho  commission  includes  the  composers  Auber, 
Thomas,  and  Rossini,  M.  Benoist,  professor  of  the  organ 
at  the  Conservatoire,  Baron  Seguier,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  several  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  Religious  Music,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  the 
architect,  and  several  officials. 

AoRicri.Ti-RAL  Exhibition  at  Brussels. — Tho  Socidte 
Agricolc  of  Brabant  announces  a  great  exhibition  of  cattlo 
and  implements,  to  take  place  in  Brussels  in  tho  middle 
of  tho  month  of  June  next.  The  mechanical  portion  of  the 
exhibition  is  to  be  universal.  By  a  royal  decree  there  is 
to  be  a  lottery  established  for  tho  purchase  of  implements, 
■which  are  to  bo  distributed  by  lot  amongst  tho  sub- 
scribers. This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  a  lottery 
has  been  established  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

Sale  of  tub  Late  Paris  Exhibition  Building. — 
The  iron  portion  of  tho  building  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
has  been  Bold  to  a  company  of  contractors,  for  the  sum 
of  £60,000  ;  it  is  not  yot  known  what  is  to  be  its  future 
destination. 

Population  of  Italt. — Tho  total  population  of  Italy, 
according  to  tho  last  census,  was  24,231,860  persons. 
The  density  of  the  population  is  85  persons  per  squaro 
kilometre  (about  247  acres) ;  of  these  there  are  12,128,824 
males,  against  12,103,036  females  (an  excess  in  favour  of 
the  males  of  25,788  persons).  As  regirds  age,  there 
•were  3,788,613  children  under  six  years  of  age ;  from  6 
to  24  there  were  8,376,884  persons  ;  10,452,613  from  24 
to  60  ;  and  1,623,304  persons  above  60  years  of  age.  Tho 
proportion  of  married  against  single  is  8,556,175  to 
14,062,381  ;  and  1,623,304  widows  and  widowers.  Of 
the  single  there  is  a  difference  of  690,901  in  favour  of 
the  males  ;  there  are  498,354  widowers,  against  1,124,950 
widows.  As  regards  occupations,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  (8,292,218  persons)  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  3,923,631  in  manufactures  and 
commerce  ;  58,551  in  mining  ;  649,293  in  professions ; 
174,001  priests  and  ministers  of  religion;  147,448  in 
government  and  public  employment;  242,386  soldiers, 
pompiers,  police,  forest  keepers,  and  rural  police ; 
620,686  domestics,  &c. ;  759,771  landed  proprietors  ; 
305,343  poor  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word);  and 
9,258,502  persons  without  definite  occupation,  and  in 


GDrnsponUtnre. 

m 

National  Musical  Education.— Sir,— I  observe  that 
neither  in  tho  1st  nor  in  tho  2nd  report  is  there  any 
allusion  to  our  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses,  as  channels  through  which  the  musical  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  may  be  effected.  Now,  I  feel  as- 
sured that  if  your  scheme  can  be  so  applied  as  to  carry 
efficient  musical  instruction  into  these  institutions,  you 
will  at  once  find  a  ready  and  effectual  means  of  distri- 
buting its  advantages  throughout  tho  country.  Every 
elementary  school  which  is  happy  enough  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  well-trained  and  efficient  teacher  of  music 
in  tho  person  of  its  master  or  mistress,  quickly  becomes 
a  musical  centre,  from  which  tho  whole  parish  (rich  and 
poor)  is  gradually  trained  to  appreciate,  to  love,  and  fre- 
quently to  seek  tho  culture  of  music.  There  is  already 
strong  inducement  for  the  students  at  the  training  col- 
leges to  acquire  music  if  they  can,  for  a  good  knowledge 
of  tho  art  is  now  almost  invariably  desired  by  managers 
of  schools  in  search  of  teachois,  and  considerably  higher 
stipends  arc  obtained  by  those  who  can  train  a  choir  and 
conduct  a  singing  class.  But  there  is  generally  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  systematic  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  music  in  these  colleges,  and  henco 
tho  knowledge  acquired  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very 
imperfect  kind,  and  their  subsequent  attempts  to  teach 
music  aro  often  abortive,  if  not  positively  mischievous. 
I  most  heartily  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  direction,  even  if  my  suggestion  bo  thought 
impracticable. — I  am,  kc,  Tuos.  Bacon,  Secretary  to 
the  Winchester  Diocesan  Training  School. 

',  Feb.  20,  1969. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mos  Fanners'  Club,  5.   Mr.  George  Jackson,  "  Would  not  the 

make  of  English  Cheese  bo  generally  Improved  by  the 
Introduction  of  Cheese  Factories?" 

R.  United  Service  Inst.,  H|.  Major  W.  H.  Row,  R.A., 
"  Field  Artillery  on  the  Connect*!  System." 

Society  of  Engineers,  74.  Dr.  Collcn,  "  On  the  Surveys  of 
Proposed  Lines  for  a  chip  Canal  lietwcen  tho  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  on  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  on  the  Darkn  Ship 
Canal." 

Royal  Inst,  2.   General  Monthly  Meeting. 
Entomological,  7. 
British  Architects,  8. 
Medical,  8. 
Victoria  Inst.,  8. 

Social  Science  Assoc.,  H.     Rer.  Henry  Richard,  "On 
Standing  Armies,  and  their  Influence  on  the  ," 
Commercial,  and  Moral  Interests  of  Nations." 
Ten  ...R.  Inst.    Mr.  Geo.  Scharf  "  On  Historical  Portraiture." 

Civil  Engineers  a.  Mr.  C.  P.  Sandbcrg,  "  On  the  Manu- 
facture and  Wear  of  Ralls." 

Pathological,  8. 

Anthropological,  S. 

Syro-Ecyptian,  7|.   Mr.  D.  Smith,  "  On  the  supposed 
Alphabet  lately  discovered  on  the  Slabs  from  Nineveh." 
W«D  ...Society  of  Art*.  8.    Mr.  John  Kandall,  "A  Workman's 
Views  on  Technical  Education." 
Pharmaceutical,  n. 
R.  Society  of  Literature,  4|. 
Obstetrical,  8. 
Taca  ...Royal,  (4. 

Antiquaries,  8). 

Linnsran,  R.    Mr.  Roland  Trlmon,  "  On  1 
among  African  Butterflies. " 
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nSS1^iC1^1&  Bcharf,  "O-  Historical  Por- 

So^ofFlne  Arts, 8.   Mr.  F.  V.  Hurlstotie,  »  On  Satire." 
B.  Sorlety  Club,  6. 
Artists  and  A  mateurs,  H. 
Fai  0*!<)lri}rl»t8'  Assoc.,  8. 

KfKi-  Mr.  CIHftrf,  "On  some  oflhe 

Condition*  of  Mental  Development." 
Archipolojrical  ln-t  ,  4.  »i„_i««»«mi. 

Sat  Rov-.l  Inst.,  5.   Professor  Roscoc,     On  the  Non-Metallic 

Elements." 


P«r. 


PARLIAMBNTABT  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 
Deferred  on  16fA  January,  is«7. 

Sxsmox  1867. 
616.  Rallwnvs— Return. 

680.  CountyTrc.nurers  (England  and  Wales)  — Abstract  of  Accounts. 

Mirrrt,!  on  Hfft  January,  1*68. 
Prison  Discipline  (L'olonles)-Digest  and  Summary. 

Sr.sstox  1x67. 
4ti.  W  H™  Protection-Index  to  the  Report. 

Dtlirtred  on  2Mh  January,  1888. 
8r.iwio"«  1*B". 
607.  (I.)  Health  of  the  Navy- Statistical  Abstract. 

!*««. 


Dthrtrta  on  lira  January, 
4.  Provincial  Workhouses-Letter  and  Report  of  Dr. 

Hvs«tox  1>"67. 

431.  (A.  vii.)  Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism— Return  (A). 

Pelirere.1  on  -2Hh  January,  1  S6«. 
Trade*  Unions  and  other  Associations-Report  by  the 
Delivered  on  mth  Janua'tj,  1*1*. 
3.1.  Education— Report  by  Professor  Levt. 
,  Ac— Reports. 


BRMMHI  lstT7. 
497.  (i.)  Oxf..rxl  and  Cambridge  Universities 

to  the  Report. 
626.  Local  Taxation— Returns. 
661.  Coals— Return. 

Delirere.1  on  31  it  January,  1*68. 
22.  Bill— Church  Rates  Regulation. 

Public  Petitions— Index. 

Dithered  on  6th  February,  1848. 
43.  Court  of  Session  (Scotland)—  Returns. 

BOslOIl  1*67. 
431.  (b.)  Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism— Return  (B). 
603.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Steam  Coals-Report. 

DMvered  on  >Uh  February,  1S68. 

16.  East  India  (Weights  and  Meamro)  — Report. 
37.  MetropolU  Rates-Abstract  of  Returns. 

Hkssiox  lt>ST. 

205.  fi  )  Waterford  Connty  Election  PetlUon-Index. 

Delivered  on  nth  Felrruary,  1868. 

17.  Metropolitan  Board  of  W« ks-Returns. 
45.  Metropollt  in  Hoard  of  Works-Report. 

Delittred  on  \'2th  February,  1869. 
Hfwios  1*67. 
666.  Iron-plated  Ships  and  Batteries— Kcturn. 

Delirereit  on  I3tt  February.  1*68. 
2*.  Bill— Public  DepartmonLs  (Extra  Receipts). 

Skssios  1867. 
645.  Taxes  and  Imposts — Returns. 

Delivered  on  \hth  February,  1868. 
60.  Election  Petitions  Trial-Letter  trotn  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Inland  Revenue— Eleventh  Report  of  Coinmlssloners. 

Bphmm  1**7. 

211.  (I.)  Tlpprrar>- Election  Petition  (l»6J)-Indcx  to  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence. 

y,  186*. 


IMtttts. 

Cammiuiofurt  of  Patent*  Journal,  F tbruary 
Grant*  or  Paovwioxai.  Paoracrios. 

Aerial  loeomotlon,  obtaining— 412— P.  E.  Masey.  wUmnm 
Barytca,  Ac,  separallog  powders  of  sulphate  of-437-J.  E.  BUlup*. 
Baths,  II  aUi'K  wloon-22i~J  Wxon. 
Baths,  vapour — 409— B.  M.  Oakcshott. 
Bedsteads,  metallic— 433— J.  Key  and  r..nt»  ms. 
Blind.,  raising  and  lowenng-415-J.  O  Donnell  and  I. 
Boilers- 3*6- W.  11.  Newton.  _ 
Bottles,  Ac,  stop|iers  for-3*3-l». 
Rraccs-4X»— <•  Nixon. 
Bricks,  tiles,  *e.-3*7-T.  W.  Walker. 

Buttons,  Ac-395-W.  E.  Newt. ,n. 
Cotton,  Ac,  doubling-1 .7-J.  W  h  telo>  . 

Drain  pIpW,  Ac,  trapping  and  ventllatii.fr- 

Drill  bnira,  Ac.-406-J.  C.  Cole. 

Engine*.  Ac,  locomotive— 3sl — A.  C.  bterry. 

Envelopes  -413- II.  W.  Hart. 

Fabrics\finlshi..g  paper  and  textMc-416-S.  R«d. 

Fabrics,  Loped  and  textile— 417 -J.  and  J.  Ca»h. 

Fibrous  materials,  preparing-411  — W.  tongue. 

Eire-arms,  brecch-loadlng  —  :*i6  — L.  A  very. 

Fire  llghluni-407  —  J.  T.  White.  , 

Furnaces,  burning  combustible  liquids  In— 3»3— H.  J 

Ganges,  steam— 406-  W.  E.  Newton. 

2ate^«^Broo'«  -  B.  Edmondson. 
Iron  and  steel  —397—  J .  A.  Jones. 
Knitting  machine— 2*77 — J.  H.  Johnson. 
Locks   422— W.  R.  Lake. 
Looms,  Ac-414-C.  and  C.  II.  Longbottom. 
Eubrieators-389-S.  O.  Taylor. 
Matches— 401 — A.  E.  Borgcn. 
Paper,  manufacturing— 331 -C.  «•  -- 
Pipes,  Ac,  raln-watcr-420-O  1  uckcr. 
Hopes.  Ac,  windlng-391  -  F.  Anlache. 
Scaffolding,  Ac .-4*4-0.  Harford 
Sewers,  Ac,  i onstructing— 4'26— r.  Walker. 
Sewing  ma.bli.es    40^-0.  F.  Bradbury  and  T.  Chadwlck. 
Shuttles— 403- H.  Hrlndlo.  -  ...^ 

s.noke,  Ac,  consuming  -  2W-T.  lydes  and  J.  Bennett. 

^X^^Z^^S-  J-  M.  Ranklne  and  J.M. 

Sue"!  Ac,  compressing,  Ac.-423-J.  B.  Wilson. 
Ste,  1  Ac  pnwler  for  ,.di»hing -425-A.  MeKni*h,l-Thftrn.nn 
Thrashing  machines,  removing  straw  froni-312-G.  Thornton. 
Valves,  rrR..lating-427-P.  R.H.well. 
Wood,  Ac,  cutting— 421— W.  Drake. 

Patihts  StAUtD. 

2476.  J.  A.  Brown. 


2413.  J.  Mclntyrc. 

2414.  J.  L.  Norton  AO.  Hawks- 

ley. 

2421.  E.  A.  Dana. 
242X  J.Varley. 
2426.  A.  and  E.  Wigtcll. 
2431.  W.  R.  IJike. 

P.  Kniaghlnlnsky,  P.  Oala- 
hoff,  and  N.  Osslpoff. 
2434.  W.  Berry. 
E.  Sonsindt. 
J.  W.  Webb. 
,.  W.  T.  Watts  and  D.  J. 
Fleetwood. 
2468.  A.  McN.  and  M.  A.  Wler. 


2477.  W.  J.  Matthews. 
2iHH.  W.  R.  Pspe. 
2604.  J.  K.  Smytblea. 

2553.  J.  Ei  el  1 1  torn. 
2«2<  U.  M.  Mellor. 
26*5.  A.  Ziegele. 
26e«.  H.  Forbes. 
2691.  P.  H.  Colomb  and  F.  J. 
Bolton. 

2734.  F.  Meyer  and  W.  Waln- 

wright,  Jun. 
310fl.  A.  V.  Newton. 
36»«.  A.  V.  Newton. 


2435. 


2464. 
2165*. 
24M4. 
24M6. 
24»7. 


Delirertd  on  17  >h  . 
61.  Post  Office  (Anlhotiy  J.  Duffy 
63.  Local  Taxation,  Ac— Returns. 
73.  Elucatlonal  dtatistles-Letter  from  Ihe  Rev.  C.  A. 

Delitrrtti  on  \  nth  February,  1H68. 
28.  Bill— Halvas  Corpus  Su*|M-n»|on  (Irelund)  Ac 
70.  Public  Income  and  Ex|i*nditurc- Account. 
72.  Railway  Bills,  Ac— Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Agricultural  Let  urns  for  1-07. 


2t»6 

2522. 


W.  C.  Thurgar 
W.  Pedder. 
J.  and  R. D. 
W.  Muir. 
C.  Gelstharp. 
H .  Val  lance. 
C.  Tessler. 
E.  Y.  Hobbins. 

E.  T  Archer. 

F.  Vorsmann, 
A.  M.  Clark. 
J.G.  ~ 


trt  of  I'atenlt'  Journal, . 

Patents  Sgalco. 

2547.  W.  R.  Lake. 
2648.  C.  E.  Brooman. 
2590.  P.  R.  Couchood. 
26s3.  A.  M.  (  lark. 
2710.  A.  Taylor. 
2739.  J.  H  Johnson. 
2799.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
2973.  W.  Brookes. 
3358.  A.  V.  Newton. 
36  13.  J.  Davidson. 
36«2.  W.  E.  Newton. 

3i.  w.  k.  : 


Patkkt*  ox 
466.  T.  Ogden. 
659.  J.  M.  Mart. 
4M.  R.  Wllllson. 
4A*.  C.  V.  and  A.  O.  Walker. 


Stamp  Dorr  or  £60  has  ■ 
604.  O.  Sinclair. 
648.  M.  B.  Nairn. 
622.  J.  Howard. 

681.  J. 


Patknts  ox  which 

500.  W.  Whalley. 
618.  C.  Bcslay. 
616.  J.  Wilson. 


STAxn*  Dtrrr  or  £100  nAS  asaw  Pits. 

484.  J. Howard  A  E.T.BousfleKL 
453.  A.  Barclay. 
486.  J.  Yono*. 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  6,  1868. 

 ■•— — 

Artisans'  Reports  on  tub  Paris  Exuibitiok. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  viait  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  bo  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  One  volume  ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  6d.  in  boards,  or  3s.  6d.  in  cloth. 
The  volume  contains  reports,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  principal  industries 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  French 
working  classes. 

Ordinary  Meetings. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  :— 

IIajich  11.  — "On  Courts  of  Arbitration,  and  the 
Principles  of  Co-operation,  as  means  of  bringing  into 
Harmonious  Action  tho  Interests  of  Capital  and  Labour." 
By  Thomas  Bkogs,  Esq.  On  this  evening  Wm.  Fark. 
Esq.,  M.D...  F.R.8.,  will  prarido. 

March  18. — "On  Hallways  and  their  Management." 
By  Robert  F.  Fa i rub,  Esq. 

March  25.— "  On  Horse  as  an  Article  of  Food."  By 
A.  8.  Bicknell,  Esq.  On  this  evening  Six  John 
Lcbbock,  Bart,  F.K.S.,  wUl  preside. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  a  course  of 
four  lectures  "On  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or 
Common  Salt,  the  Products  obtained  from  it, 
and  their  Applications  to  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures," to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  F.  Crace  Calvert, 
F.R.S.,  as  follows : — 

Lkctuhb  T. — Friday,  March  13. 
Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common-  Salt, —  Its 
extraction  and  composition.  Sodium— Its  manufacture 
and  employment  in  tho  production  of  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, and  gold.  Chlorine — Its  preparation  and  pro- 
~  ertiefl,  and  especially  its  action  on  certain  inotals. 


Lecturb  II.— Friday,  March  20. 
Thb  Blbachiko  Properties  of  Chlorine.— Bleach, 
iny  Poicder,  its  manufacture  and  application  to  tho 
bleaching  of  calico,  linen,  and  paper  pulp ;  tho  manu- 
facture of  chloroform,  &c.  Illustrations. 

Lecturb  III.— Friday,  March  27. 
Chxorixb  and  its  Compounds  with  Oxtcen. — 
Chlorate  of  2\>fash — Its  manufacture  and  romarkablo 
properties.  Hydrochloric  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt  -Its  pro- 
duction and  applications  in  Arts  and  Manufactures,  viz., 
galvanizing  of  iron,  sal  ammoniac,  chloride  of  tin.  4c. 
Illustrations. 

Lecture  IV. — Friday,  April  3. 
The  Coxvbr-ion  of  Chloride  or  Sodium  nrro 
Cajkbonatb  op  Soda. — The  decomposition  of  common 
salt  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  tulphatt  of  toda,  Glauber's 


salt ;  tho  transformation  of  this  compound  into  aoda  <uh, 
soda  crystals,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  Ballard's  process ; 
and  tho  important  and  recent  discovery  of  the  utilisation 
of  soda  waste,  &c.  Illustrations. 

The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  Eight 
o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture.  Tickets  for  this  purpose  are 
forwarded  to  each  member  with  this  number  of 
the  Journal. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


JJtirtwimtgs  of  4*  Smi^. 
♦  

Food  Committer. 

The  Committee  met  on  Saturday,  February 
15th.  Present  —  Mr.  Harry  Chester  (in  the 
chair),  Mr.  Samuel  Gurnoy,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  0. 
Tufnell,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Frank  Whitakkb,  architect,  of  Wertrainster- 
charubets,  attended  lo  give  information  with  respect  to  a 
projected  meat  and  general  market  at  the  West-end  of 
London,  and,  in  reply  to  tho  interrogations  of  the 
Committee,  stated  that  he  had  given  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  food  markets  of  London.    He  had  mora 
especially  considered  it  with  roft-rence  to  tho  afford- 
ing of  facilities  for  bringing  meat,  vegetables,  poultry, 
&c.,  to  London,  to  a  site  where  such  a  concentration 
of  the  oidinary  railway  system  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
isted as  would  give  the  most  favourable  means  for  the 
distribution  of  provisions  around  London,  as  well  as 
meet  the  wants  of  a  very  large  and  populous  district  of 
the  metropolis  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
market,  whereby  the  expenses  of  re  carriage  would  be 
diminished,  and  trouble  saved  to  the  dealers  in  tho  vari- 
ous kinds  of  provisions.    At  the  present  time  the  butchers 
of  Richmond  had  to  get  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  oi  der  to  be  at  the  meat  markets  by  four.    If  the 
meat  markets  were  placed  in  contiguity  with  the  railways 
a  great  deal  of  that  inconvenience,  he  thought,  might  be 
obviated.    The  railways  would  then  have  the  power  of 
receiving  the  goods  into  the  market  and  reshipping  them 
round  London,  by  which,  ho  imagined,  a  considerable 
amount  of  expense,  wlduh  the  public  had  to  pay  for  now 
in  the  price  of  the  (.revisions,  would  be  saved.    In  other 
words,  if  the  articles  could  be  brought  into  the  market 
cheaply  they  could  be  sold  cheaply.    It  was  considered 
that  great  advantage  would  bo  derived  from  having  a 
general  provision  market  established  iu  connection  with 
the  inner  circle  of  railways  round  London,  in  regard  to 
facilities  of  diatr  i  but  ion  to  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  affording 
great  accommodation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  and 
south-west  districts  of  London  in  the  porchase  of  pro- 


The  Chairman  inquired  whether  Mr.  Whitaker  was 
acquaint^  with  the  existing  markets  of  London? 

Mr.  Whitakkb  replied  he  was,  and  also  with  some  of 
the  larger  provincial  markets,  and  he  had  seen  the  market 
in  Birmingham.  The  proposed  matket,  being  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  would  afford  groat  facilities  for  the 
fish  trade ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  fish  now  » rougbt  to 
London  was  carried  by  the  railways.  The  business  in  fish 
carried  by  the  various  railways  was  very  largo  indeed. 
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He  bad  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Fcibes  with  the  returns  of 
the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  which  showed  that 
they  carried  as  much  as  1,700  toua  of  fish  per  annum  for 
the  London  market,  delivered  at  the  station*  at  Ulack 
f liars  and  Victotia.  Ilia  plin  had  not  yet  been  launched, 
but  would  be  ao  very  shortly,  aa  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany; and  from  the  managers  of  the  tailways  most  in- 
terested in  it,  viz.,  the  London  and  Brighton  and  the 
Chatham  and  Dover,  he  had  received  letter*  stating  they 
would  give  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  under- 
taking, although  they  would  not  assist  in  a  financial  point 
of  view. 

A  conversation  ensued  with  respect  to  the  evidence 
already  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  fi»h  tiade  in  the  purchase  of  the  fish  at  the 
outportf,  by  agents  locab  d  there  for  the  purpose,  and  its 
consignment  to  the  Billingsgate  salesmen.  The  recent 
evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  on  this  subject  was  referred  to, 
also  that  with  regard  to  the  failure  of  Iinngerfoid  mar- 
ket, and  Mr.  Whitaker  stated  that  he  thought  one  ele- 
ment of  success  with  regaid  to  the  fish  tiade  in  the  pro- 
jected  market  was  to  be  found  in  (he  fact  that  the  fish 
would  be  brought  direct  into  the  market  by  the  railways, 
by  which  the  serious  delays  in  the  delivery,  which  were 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Chsrl  s,  would  be  obviated. 

Mr.  Whitakeb  then  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee the  details  of  hit  plan.  The  proposed  site  of  the 
market,  he  said,  was  in  the  Victoria-road,  adjoining  the 
York  road  Station  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Victoria  Station. 
This  site  at  Battersea  was  within  very  easy  read)  of  the 
whole  of  the  West-end  and  south  of  London,  and  com- 
municated  with  the  I'righton  and  South-coast,  the 
South- Western,  Great  Western,  and  West  London,  the 
Chatham  and  Dover,  the  South- Eastern,  and  Metropolitan 
Railways.  The  land,  which  comptised  an  area  of  6"j  acres, 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  promoters,  but  in  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country  the  scheme  hsd  been 
allowed  to  lie  dormant ;  but,  under  the  promised  counte- 
nance of  the  railway  companies,  there  was  every  prospect 
of  its  being  speedily  carried  out.  The  market  would  be 
reached  on  the  rail  level  of  (he  Brighton  line  at  Battersea, 
and  the  good'*  could  be  brought  from  all  parts  of  England 
direct  into  this  depot  whence  they  could  be  reahipped  all 
round  Londcn;  and  the  dealers  and  purchasers  could 
come  up  at  all  times,  buy  their  goods,  and  go  back  with 
them.  There  would  be  a  whaif  by  (he  side  of  the 
Thames  for  the  landing  of  goods  brought  by  water  car- 
riage; and  it  was  thought  to  be  an  advantage  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  cattle  trade  that  the  animals  should  be 
brought  up  to  this  market  in  barges  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  slaughtered,  some  of  the  arches  of  the  rail 
way  viaduct  being  utilised  for  abattoirs,  and  others  for 
vegetable  stores,  ds«\  lie  had  no  doubt  the  railway  coin  - 
paniea  would  establish  market  trains.  Within  a  circuit 
of  one  mile  round  this  site  there  was  at  present  a  popu- 
lation of  250,000,  and  building  was  no*  going  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  what  were  fields  one  day  were,  in  the  next 
three  months,  covered  with  houses.  This  vicinity  was 
largely  inhabited  by  the  artisan  classes,  to  whom  such  a 
market  could  not  but  be  a  very  great  accommodation  and 
benefit,  because  in  this  district  there  were  scarcely  any 
shops,  and  those  of  an  inferior  kind.  On  Saturday 
nights  the  Wandsworth-road  was  a  perfect  fair,  from  people 
coming  from  all  the  district  round  to  purchase  their  pro- 
visions, when,  for  about  a  penny  fare  by  the  railway,  they 
could  go  to  this  market  and  purchase  their  goods  to  greater 
advantage.— [Mr.  Whitaker  laid  before  the  Committee  a 
plan  of  the  proposed  market  site,  and  pointed  out  the 
principal  features  of  the  surrounding  locality.  He  aim  pro- 
duced a  drawing  of  the  elevation  of  the  projected  build- 
ing-]— The  capital,  he  said,  would  be  £120,000,  to  be 
raised  in  £60,000  shares  of  £2;  and,  as  the  company 
would  be  incorporated  under  the  Joint- Stock  Companies' 
Act  of  18G2  and  1867,  no  application  to  Parliament  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  tho  undertaking. 


Mr.  Tufnelu  rem  irked  that  the  existing  toll  on  Chelsea  - 
bridge  would  be  a  great  objection  in  lefeience  to  th» 
•chemo.  The  toll  was  only  removed  on  Sundays  and 
Good  Fridays. 

Mr.  Wuitaker  said  be  was  not  aware  of  the  value  of 
the  tolls  of  that  biidge,  but  being  in  the  hand*  of  the 
government,  he  did  not  think  that  would  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  so  great  a  public  benefit  to  that  dis- 
trict of  London.  They  had  the  densely-populated  neigh* 
bourhood  or  Vauxhall  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
wealthy  neighbourhood  of  Belgravia  on  the  other ;  and 
people  might  come  from  Clapham  to  this  m«rket  for  2d. 
He  considered  such  a  matket  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  West-end.  If  they  had  a  good 
market  in  their  own  vicinity,  they  would  not  go  to  the  City 
matkets  for  their  articles.  His  idea  in  this  scheme  was 
that  of  combining  Cov«nt-garden,  Billingsgate,  and  New- 
gate, in  regaid  to  the  provisions  brought  there,  and  thence) 
distributed  to  that  part  ol  London  and  its  suburbs — meat, 
poultry,  fish,  vegetable*,  milk,  Sx.  He  had  ha  1  no  com- 
munication with  the  great  meat  and  fish  dealers  of 
London  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  probable  they  might 
oppose  any  innovation  of  this  kind ;  but  he  thought  all 
these  things  would  work  themselves  round  in  time.  The 
railways,  he  thought,  would  exercise  great  control  in  the 
matter.  They  would  say,  "  We  bring  you  the  things, 
and  you  must  fetch  them  away."  According  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Charles,  fish  was  sometimes  kept  at  the 
railways  till  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  case 
they  had  only  to  buy  the  goods  and  take  them  away. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  a  great  deal  of  fish  was 
brought  up  to  London  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Of  course,  a  market  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways would  facilitate  the  distribution  of  that  fish.  He 
inquired  at  what  cost  Mr.  Whitaker  expected  to  purchase 
the  site  of  5 J  acres  he  had  spoken  of? 

Mr.  Wbitakkr  believed  the  land  could  be  obtained  at 
£8,000  per  acre,  which  was  about  the  price  the  Brighton 
Company  paid  for  it.  A  t  the  smallest  calculation,  he  believed 
the  return  upon  the  capital  would  be  from  seven  to  eight 
per  cent.  A  great  portion  of  the  income  would  be  derived 
from  the  rents  of  the  shops  and  stalls,  which  be  averaged  at 
about  £20  a  year  each,  and,  as  the  Market  Company  would 
be  the  salesman  of  the  produce,  a  large  commission  for 
agency  would  also  be  available.  There  was  a  large  amount 
of  market  gaidening  carried  on  in  the  district,  and  the  rail- 
way arches  would  afford  large  storage  room  for  vegetable 
produce  brought  to  the  market.  With  regard  to  the  sup- 
ply of  meat,  that  article  could  be  brought  from  all  parts 
of  England  d'rect  to  the  spot.  Live  cattle  could  be 
brought  to  the  matket  in  barge?,  d  rrCt  from  the 
in  which  they  were  brought  from  abroad.  lie  was  aw 
that  there  was  a  proposition  before  Pat  lament  to  have  a 
separate  market  for  loreign  cattle.  That  was  proposed  to 
be  rear  Millwall  Docks,  and  was  proposed  with  a  view  of 
slaughtering  tho  animals  on  the  spot  whete  they  were 
landed.  He  thought,  if  the  an  tins  Is  were  brought  to  this 
market  in  barges,  there  wa«  nothing  to  fear  from  contagion, 
because  they  would  be  killed,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
them.  He  could  not  imagine  a  site  more  eligible  for  a 
matket  in  all  respects.  There  was  a  splendid  supply  of 
water,  and  first-rate  drainage,  as  the  main  diainage  ran 
through  the  rite.  They  had  gas  to  any  amount,  and  they 
had  a  large  population  all  round.  The  project  would 
shortly  be  brought  out  aa  a  limited  liability  company, and 
would  not  require  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  railway  companies  to  promote  the 
scheme  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
I  injury  to  live  cattln  by  re  shipment,  he  stated  that  flat- 
bottomed  sea- going  vessels  might  tie  constiucted  to  bring 
I  cattle  from  distances  like  Dieppe,  which,  by  being  fitted 
with  lowering  masts,  could  pass  through  the  bridges,  and 
the  cattle  could  be  brought  up  to  the  company's  own 
wharf  wiUiout  re  shipment  or  being  driven  through 
Lor don. 

Mr.  WntTAKBR  remai  ked  that  the  establishment  of  sooh 
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•  market  would  be  a  matter  of  great  public  importaooe  and 
benefit  with  regard  to  the  population  of  one  aid*  of  the 
river  only. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  another  project,  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  Committee  for  a  market  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paddington,  was  consider*  d  to  be  open  to  the 
Objection,  that,  aa  it  was  not  proposed  to  be  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  railway  it  would  involve  as  nmch  re 
shipment  of  the  goods  as  if  it  were  miles  away  from  any 
railway.  There  could  be  no  question  aa  to  the  advan- 
tages of  this  propose  1  site  in  regard  to  the  great  facilities 
of  railway  communication  which  it  would  afford. 

Mr.  Whitaker  handed  to  the  Chairman  the  report  of 
meat,  fish,  <fec,  carried  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Hail- 
ways,  for  which  he  *ald  he  was  iod  bt*d  to  the  manager!! 
of  the  two  railways,  Mr.  H&wkino  and  Mr.  Forbes. 

Statement  of  Cattle,  Fun,  Meat,  &c,  brought  into 
London  during  tub  Years  1866  akd  1867  :— 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coatt  Sailway. 

1666.  1867. 


Cattlo 
Calves 
Sheep 
Pigs  ... 
Milk  ... 
Fish 


.  167 
81 

.  9,141 
163 
.409,912  gain. 
3,569  tons 


238 


8,745 
47 

409,734  gals. 
3,267  tons 
4,187  „ 


Beasts    37 

Sheep   6,964 

Pigs   16 


Eggs   5,635  „ 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 

Meat    2S8tona 

Fiah    1,768  „ 

Froit&Vegetablesl2,055  „ 

The  Committee  thanked  Mr.  Whitaker  for  the  informa- 
tion he  had  given  them. 

Mr.  ltoBcBT  Walker  then  gave  evidence  in  reference 
to  a  market  scheme  as  follows : — Ho  stated  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  by  profession  an  archi- 
tect, lie  had  given  attention  to  the  »uhject  of  markets 
in  London  from  having  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  time  to  time,  and  having  been  connected  with 
various  projects  for  markets.  He  was  at  present  connected 
with  a  project  under  the  title  of  the  Suburban  Market 
Comjany,  the  ol'ject  of  which  was  to  erect  about  eight 
market  places  as  an  experiment  in  different  most  populous 
suburbs  of  London.  1  hat  company  was  at  [resent  adver- 
tising for  information  with  respect  to  sites  adapted  for 
the  purposes  in  view.  Two  sites  were  already  in  con 
templation  in  the  South  of  Lot  don,  viz.,  at  Walworth 
and  at  Brixton.  The  ol  ject  was  to  start  these  markets, 
and  to  build  market-places  on  a  small  scale,  at  a  cost  of 
about  f  3,000  each,  keeping  in  view  the  d-  suability  of 
having  them  situated  as  neir  as  poss  tie  to  good  local  rail- 
way termini.  The  plan  was,  to  let  the  stalls  in  the 
markets  to  the  highest  bidders.  It  was  calculated  they 
would  bring  from  £80  to  £85  a-year  each — shops  or  (.tails 
with  counting-houses;  and,  the  company  paying  the  rates, 
and  gas,  and  water,  this  would  leave  a  net  rent  of  about 
£20  a  year  each.  The  company  would  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  market  than  as  lessors  of  the  shops  or  stalls ; 
It  would  be  purely  a  building  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  company.  It  was  proposed  that  these  markets  should, 
where  practicable,  be  in  connection  with  the  railways,  so 
that  the  supplies  might  come  to  them  direct  from  the 
great  centres  of  Londoo,  or  from  the  country.  The  main 
support  which  the  company  looked  .for  was  in  respect  of 
tho  meat  trade.   There  were  large  farmers  in  different 

{arts  of  the  country  who  sent  up  dead  meat  to  London, 
t  was  anticipated  that  many  of  them  would  take  a  stall 
in  each  of  these  markets,  or  make  an  election  of  one  or 
more  markets  to  which  they  could  send  their  meat  direct, 
and  save  the  expense  of  the  salesmen.  This  project  was 
suggested  to  those  who  had  taken  the  initiative  in  it  by  a 
leading  article  which  appeared  in  the  Timet  last  October, 


which  ttaud  as  follows: — "We  think  we  can  see  one 
defeat  which  ought  to  be  at  once  remedied.  The  trade 
is  not  quite  open  enough,  for  lack  of  sufficient  centres  of 
supply.  We  ought,  in  fact,  to  have  many  more  markets. 
It  ought  not  to  bo  necessary  to  traverse  the  City  in  older 
to  make  use  of  such  a  remedy.  In  French  towns  markets 
are  multiplied,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one, 
and  a  aimilar  advantage  ought  to  be  afforded  us  in  Lon- 
don." On  the  strength  of  that  article  this  company  was 
projected  ;  the  shares  were  £5,  and  the  proposed  capital 
£20,000  or  £25,000.  If  shares  to  the  amount  of  half  the 
cost  of  one  of  these  market  buildings  were  taken  in  sny 
locality,  then  the  company  proposed  to  build  a  market. 
This  kind  of  support  had  ben  promised  by  persons  in 
Brixton.  Of  course  ho  anticipated  opposition  to  this 
proj  ct ;  and  in  some  case*  the  support  which  was  promised 
had  been  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  tho  company  in  ques- 
tion had  at  all  entertained  the  idea  of  taking  any  of  the 
existing  local  markets  and  working  them  ;  tor  instance, 
Fairingdon,  whieh  had  failed,  and  Oxford  market,  which 
was  only  a  partial  success.  Had  any  attempt  been  made 
by  the  company  to  utilise  the  markets  which  exist  ? 

Mr.  Walker  replied  that  he  had  looked  at  both  the 
markets  with  that  view.  Fairingdon  was  too  large  an 
affair  for  the  company  to  touch.  He  thought  both  those 
marketa  were  in  the  wrong  place;  his  own  opinion  was, 
that  every  market  should  be  in  the  main  line  of  thorough- 
fare. Unless  they  were  on  the  principle  of  the  doors 
being  open  to  the  public,  they  were  failures,  and  a  market 
to  be  successful  should  be  near  to  a  railway  terminus. 
Ooe  or  two  of  the  railwav  companies  which  had  disposed 
of  surplus  land  near  stations,  had  been  the  means  of 
making  small  markets ;  and  exorbitant  renta  had  been 
asked  for  small  pieces  of  land  which  they  let.  It  was 
proposed  to  have  from  30  to  40  stalls  in  each  of  these 
market  buildings.  Tho  principal  thing  the  company 
looked  to  was  lor  people  in  the  provinces  to  take  stalls 
and  send  their  produce  consigned  direct  to  the  market. 
He  thought  with  regard  to  fish  there  might  be  some  diffi- 
culty ;  but  it  was  believed  that  farmers  and  graziers  who 
killed  their  meat  in  the  country  would  send  it  direct  to 
this  market.  Fish,  no  doubt,  would  have  to  be  brought 
from  the  large  central  market,  as  was  done  uow,  but  the 
public  would  be  able  to  buy  fish  cheaper  at  a  market  of 
this  kind  than  they  could  at  the  fishmongers1  shops. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  the  company  had  had 
any  communication  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
as,  he  said,  it  was  desirable  to  have  their  co  operation  in 
any  useful  improvement  of  the  market  system. 

Mr.  Walker  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  communi- 
cated with  that  society,  but  he  should  bo  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  believed  this  plan  would 
come  before  the  public  in  a  definite  form  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.  The  principal  difficulty. hitherto  had  been 
to  get  appropriate  sites. 

Mr.  Tufnbil  ioqnired  whether  any  site  was  contem- 
plated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paddington. 

Mr.  Walker  replied  in  the  negative.  The  intention, 
he  said,  at  first  was  to  purchase  the  land,  but  as  they 
ascertained  that  freehold  land  as  a  rule  would  not  pay 
more  than  three  or  four  per  cent.,  and  as  that  was  a 
small  profit  for  a  speculation  of  this  kind,  the  company 
determined,  if  they  were  unable  to  buy  freehold  land  on 
advantageous  terms,  to  purchase  leaseholds;  people 
expected  to  make  five  or  six  per  cent,  in  a  concern  of 
this  kind*.  These  markets  would  not  be  placed  in  very 
poor  neighbourhoods ;  they  were  intended  to  benefit  and 
accommodate  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  class,  not 
the  upper  portion.  There  was  undoubtedly  an  advan- 
tage in  having  a  mixed  trade  among  butchers  where 
the  better  portions  of  the  meat  would  be  bought  by 


those  who  could  afford  to  do  M 


d  tl 


ferior  parts 


by  the  poorer  classes.  In  very  poor  neighbourhoods,  the 
costermongers  made  the  best  markets  for  the  lower 
classes.     Tho  middle  classes  often  took  lorjg  credit  from 
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their  butchers,  and  paid  a  higher  price  for  their  meat  in 
consequence,  but  the  artisan  clan  were  always  rearly- 
money  costomers,  and  would  therefore  buy  upon  the  belt 
terms  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  a  good 
maiknt.  There  was  another  point  to  be  considered.  A 
tradesman,  on  going  into  a  locality,  was  compelled  to 
take  a  lease  of  the  premises  he  wished  to  occupy.  The 
responsibilities  of  a  lease,  Ac,  were  sometimes  more  than 
a  small  tradesman  could  manage,  and  there  were  circum- 
stances which  prevented  that  open  competition  amongst 
tradesmen  which  there  was  in  a  public  market.  A  man 
taking  a  stall  in  one  of  these  markets  at  12s.  or  15s.  a 
week,  had  no  further  responsibilities;  and  if  he  had  £30 
or  £40  capital  to  buy  his  goods  from  the  central  market, 
he  would  bo  content  with  smaller  profits  than  a  man  with 
alease  and  all  tbe  other  responsibilities  and  expenses  attach- 
ing to  a  tradesman.  The  markets  proposed  would  be  of 
the  most  open  kind.  He  repeated  his  belief  that  a  great 
number  of  farmers  who  grazed  cattle  would  send  their 
dead  meat  to  these  markets,  the  great  inducement  to  do 
so  being  in  (he  fact  that  they  would  make  a  larger  profit 
on  their  produce  than  by  sending  it  to  Newgate  Market, 
which  involved  the  commission  to  the  salesman.  This 
plan  did  not  imply  that  the  farmers  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  become  butchers.  It  was  anticipated  that  these 
markets  would  have  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
localises  in  which  they  were  established,  in  the  way  of 
subscriptions  to  the  capital,  by  which  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  would  be  created.  The 
business  of  these  markets  would  be  conducted  under  the 
regulations  of  the  company,  and  they  would  be  open  to 
the  usual  public  inspection'  with  regaid  to  the  articles 
•old,  and  the  suppression  of  fraudulent  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  dealers. 

Mr.  Tufneli.  remarked  npon  the  desirability,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  of  articles  being  brought  into  the 
market  and  disposed  of  without  the  intervention  of  the 
professional  salesmen,  who,  to  a  great  extent,  hold  the 
producers  in  their  power  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
profit  they  made  upon  their  articles.  He  mentioned  the 
fact  that  a  large  grower  of  early  potatoes  in  the  Sdlly 
Islands  had  given  up  that  cultivation  on  account  of  its  not 
being  remunerative,  although  the  produce  was  sent  over 
here  at  a  time  when  potatoes  fetched  as  much  as  2».  6d. 
per  lb.  in  Oorent-parden  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  profit 
was  taken  by  the  intermediate  salesman,  which  ought  to 
have  gone  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Walk  KB  observed  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  prejudice  against  attending  markets  on  the  part  of  the 
middle  classes,  which  markets  of  this  description  would 
be  likely  to  overcome.  In  this  respect  we  differed  very 
much  from  the  same  classes  on  the  Continent,  inasmuch 
as  persons  if  the  highest  respectability  made  it  a  practice 
to  attend  the  market  themselves  to  purchase  the  articles 
they  requir-  d.  The  trade  in  London  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  cariicd  on  under  the  system  of  sending  order*  to 
tho  tradesmen  by  people  who  went  round  every  rooming 
for  that  purpose ;  they  seldom  or  never  saw  the  arti -les 
till  they  were  delivered  at  the  houses.  By  obtaining 
local  subscriptions  to  the  capital,  as  was  proposed,  people 
would  have  a  d:rect  interest  in  supporting  these  markets. 

The  CnATHMAN  remarked  that,  in  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  food,  there  was  a  great  want  of  local  organ  isa- 
sation.  In  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  resided 
as  many  as  80  or  40  different  butchers'  carta  came  into 
the  street  for  orders.  In  the  co-operative  societies  which 
had  been  established  the  members  lived  in  all  parts  of 
London;  but  if  that  system  was  to  answer — which  he 
boubted,  as  a  permanency— he  thought  the  co-operation 
should  be  local.  If  they  could  get  60  or  100  families  in 
•  locality  to  combine,  and  say  »  We  will  put  up  our 
custom  to  the  best  bidder,  and  will  deal  with  those  who 
supply  us  best  fnr  ready  money,"  there  might  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  Walker  said  in  one  locality  in  which  It  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  ouo  of  these  markets,  there  were  a 


dozen  or  fourteen  large  boarding  and  day- f chads,  the 
proprietors  of  whioh  had  promised  to  subscribe  for  shares. 
If  these  promises  were  realised,  the  company  would  build 
a  market-place  in  that  locality,  and  the  parties  alluded  to 
would  have  a  direct  interest  io  supporting  their  own 
premises,  and  earning  a  profit  on  their  own  investment. 
If  the  plans  were  realised,  the  profits  of  tho  undertaking 
would  exceed  10  per  cent. 

The  Committee,  having  thanked  Mr.  Walker  for  his 
communication,  then  adjourned. 


Thirteenth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  March  4th,  1868;  William 
Hawks,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Chairman  of  Council,  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  aa  members  of  the  Society  : — 
Briggs,  Thomas,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Winsor,   William   Henry  Benyon,   29,  Konsington- 
gardena-square,  W.,  and  38,  Rathbono-placc,  W. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Johnson,  Matthow  Hawking,  379,  E  us  ton-road,  N.W. 
lloo,  Thomas,  jun.,  Mayor  of  Derby. 
Sarll,  John,  Drapers' -hull,  Throgmorton-stroot,  E.C. 
Wise,  William  Lloyd,  Chandos-chambers,  Buckingham- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Tho  Chairman,  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Randall  to 
read  his  paper,  announced  th.it  tho  main  object  of  the 
evening  was  to  hear  tho  opinions  of  artisans  on  the 
question  of  technical  education  and  scientific  training;, 
rather  than  of  the  members  of  the  8ociety  and  others 
who  might  be  present.  Ho  especially  hoped  that  any  of 
thoso  workmen  who  had  been  to  Paris  would  express 
their  opinions  on  this  subject. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Bt  Mr.  Johw  Randall,  F.G.S.,  one  of  the  Artuuw- 
Reporters  on  the  Paris 


Technical  education  has  suddenly  assumed  amongst 
us  an  importance  it  never  had  before.  An  almost  uni- 
versal interest  appears  to  have  sprung  up  through  the 
country  in  its  favour — an  interest  which  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  will  not  very  soon  subside. 

Tho  Society  of  Arts  has  dono  more  than  any  other 
body  of  men  to  give  to  the  question  its  present  promi- 
nence, and  it  now  socks  to  ascertain  how  it  is  looked  upon 
from  a  "  workman's  point  of  view." 

It  is  as  a  workman,  actively  engaged  in  ono  of  the 
important  industries  of  tho  country,  that  I  wish  to  speak. 
I  purposo  speaking,  however,  chiefly  for  myself,  seeing; 
that,  in  taking  different  stand-points,  and  in  looking  at 
the  question  on  all  sides,  a  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist. 
It  would  indeed  bo  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  But 
with  respect  to  its  main  foatures  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  wo  shall  be  agreed.  We  shall  agree,  I  think,  upon 
its  urgency  and  paramount  importance ;  also,  that  we 
are  greatly  to  blame  for  having  permitted  tho  question 
to  remain  so  long  in  abeyance.  Not  that  we,  tho  work- 
men of  this  country,  have  been  altogether  indifferent : 
wo  might  have  been  had  wo  been  ignorant  of  the  produc- 
tions of  any  other  nation  but  our  own  ;  but  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  thoso  of  other  countries,  and 
of  tho  advantages  brothers  of  tho  craft  elsewhere  enjoved, 
it  was  impossible  that  we  could  have  been  so.  We  might 
indeed  ho  said  to  have  been  in  the  position  of  tho  blind, 
but  with  the  tantalising  knowledge  that  we  were  com- 
peting with  others  who  could  see ;  and  as  tho  blessings 
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of  vision  are  supposed  to  be  most  prized  by  those  deprived 
of  sight,  so  no  one  could  have  regretted  our  infirmities 
more  than  ourselves.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  inter- 
pret the  experience  of  very  many  others  by  my  own,  I 
might  say  our  whole  lives  have  been  littlo  more  than 
struggles  to  overcome  tho  deficiencies  of  education ;  or, 
to  use  a  figure,  that  we  were  weighted  in  a  race  which 
needed  the  utmost  strength  we  could  command,  that  we 
were  sent  defenceless  to  measure  our  prowess  with  others 
fully  equipped — and  thatin  a  struggle  in  which  the  weakest 
must  inevitably  go  down.  And  wo  could  scarcely  fail 
to  feel  that  this  was  neither  fair,  nor  wise,  nor  economical 
on  the  part  of  this  groat  nation,  which  suffered  in  its 
most  vital  parts  in  consequence.  Wo  felt  that  this  false 
economy  was  telling  on  every  ono  of  our  great  industries 
— particularly  on  those  coming  under  the  head  of  mining 
and  manufacturing,  and  that  great  waste  of  energy,  life, 
and  property  resulted  therefrom. 

If  we  were  an  exclusive  people,  dopendent  entirely 
upon  our  own  productions,  and  dealing  only  amongst 
ourselves,  it  would  even  then  become  us  to  husband  our 
resources,  and  to  mako  the  most  of  those  natural  trea- 
sures placed  at  our  disposal :  it  would  behove  us  to  turn 
them  to  tho  beat  account,  to  shape  and  to  adorn  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  ministers  of  thought, 
carrying  pleasing  impressions  wherever  they  circulate. 
I  say,  gentlemen,  if  wo  manufactured  fcr  ourselves,  and 
our  countrymen  had  resolved  to  deal  exclusively  with 
their  own  peoplo,  it  would  be  inoxcnsibly  wicked  not  to 
mako  the  most  and  beat  of  our  oros,  our  coils,  our  clays, 
and  all  other  elements  of  our  wealth.  But  when  we  were 
among  tho  first  to  court  a  free  interchange  of  industries, 
the  first  to  consent  to  meet  our  neighbours  in  the  open 
market  of  tho  world,  and  to  submit  our  productions  to 
tho  tribunal  of  nations,  our  credit  and  character  wero 
at  stake,  and  it  became  tho  solemn  duty  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  adopt  means  for  securing  sotno  sort  of 
fitness  between  tho  producer  and  his  productions. 

In  all  ordinary  undertakings  it  is  usual,  when  certain 
work  is  required  to  be  dono  by  machinery,  to  take  pains 
so  to  prepare  the  machine  that  it  may  acecomplish  its 
task  in  tho  best  way  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time ; 
and  whether  it  is  to  farrow  tho  land,  or  plough  tho  sea, 
caro  is  taken  that  thcro  Bhall  be  no  unduo  friction  or 
waste  of  power,  whilst  every  improvomont  for  saving 
fuel  or  force  is  eagerly  sought  out  and  adopted.  If  this 
is  sound  policy  with  regard  to  machines,  how  much  more 
so  in  it  with  regard  to  men :  and  how  much  more  impor- 
tant is  it  that  the  force  which  creates  machines  should 
not  run  to  waste,  but  bo  husbanded,  quickened,  and 
turned  to  tho  best  possible  account  P 

The  only  way  in  which  this  fitness  or  adaptability  can 
bo  secured  is  by  teehnieal  training,  a  process  the  impor- 
tance of  which,  under  anothor  form,  our  ancestors— wise 
in  their  day  and  generation — were  not  slow  to  recognise. 
In  cases  where  great  strain  had  to  be  put  upon  their 
mental  powers,  or  where  great  skill  was  needed,  they 
provided  the  best  aids  ami  qualifications  they  could,  by 
instituting  suitable  preparatory  training.  They  provided, 
oven  for  adult  education,  institutions  such  as  universities, 
and  schools  with  scholarships,  as  intermediate  stages 
between  these  and  those  primary  establishment*  in  which 
boy 8  may  be  supposed  to  have  mastered — ovon  under  un- 
favourable circumstances — the  substantial  elements  of  a 
useful  education.  And  wo  also,  following  their  example, 
still  adopt  tho  same  course  in  preparing  tho  youth  of 
this  country  for  tho  church,  tho  bar,  and  tho  medical 
profession.  Scarcely  less  imperative  is  tho  demand  in 
this  age  and  at  thiB  time  of  day  for  some  such  prepara- 
tory training  to  meet  tho  strain  put  upon  the  mental 
powers  of  tho  higher  class  of  artisans  in  this  country 
by  the  discoveries  and  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  within  tho  past  16  years.  As  tho  languages  of  tho 
great  nations  of  antiquity  are  supposed  to  afford  to 
youths  making  choice  of  tho  three  professions  alluded 
to  the  key  by  which  they  may  open  tho  wholo  arcana  of 
knowledge  essential  for  the  prosecution  of  their  punmits, 


so  is  special  instruction  in  what  has  already  been  achievod 
in  art,  and  in  the  means  and  routino  by  which  it  has 
been  wrought,  needed  to  put  tho  artisin  upon  a  level 
with  his  peers— to  enable  him  to  press  into  his  service 
the  aids  art  or  science  places  at  his  disposal. 

The  Exhibition  of  18.51  opened  up  a  new  era  in  manu- 
facturing industry  which,  looking  at  the  distinguished 
influence  exercised  by  its  author — tho  late  lamented 
Prince  Consort— might  well  be  termed  tho  Albert  Epoch. 
This  and  subsequent  exhibitions  exploded  a  host  of  old 
prejudices ;  it  gave  riso  to  fresh  activities,  created  new 
styles,  and  exerted  an  influence  which  reached  every 
artisan,  and  taught  all  thoughtful  men  that  for  tho 
future  greater  knowledge,  higher  skill,  and  a  more  in- 
tellectual training  would  bo  necessary  for  tho  successful 
prosecution  of  every  one  of  the  industrial  arts. 

Tho  Exhibition  of  1862  showed  the  extent  to  which 
tho  world  had  profited  by  the  first;  and  thero  is  no 
question  whatever  but  that  the  advance  made  by  this 
country  was  more  obscrvablo  than  in  tho  c;ise  of  any 
other;  indeed,  so  signal  was  this  progress  that  tho 
French  were  alarmed  by  the  ripid  strides  we  had  made. 
One  of  thoir  jurors  says: — "Tho  upward  movement  is 
visible,  above  all,  among  tho  English.  Tho  whole  world 
h  is  been  struck  with  tho  progress  which  they  have  made 
since  tho  bust  exhibition,  in  design."  Another  added,— 
"  It  is  our  duty  to  remind  our  workmen  that  defeat  is 
possible,  and  that  it  may  be  even  foreseen  at  no  distant 
date.  English  industry  his,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
made  amazing  progress,  and  we  may  soon  bo  left  behind." 
A  third  says,  on  the  same  subject, — "  It  is  impossible  to 
ignoro  tho  fact  that  a  serious  struggle  awaits  Franco 
from  this  quarter."  Evidently  they  had  taken  the  alarm  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  they  prepared  for  the  struggle  is 
shown  by  their  report  on  the  Exhibition  of  1867.  In 
classes  89  and  90,  under  tho  head  of  "  Apparatus  and 
Methods  used  in  the  Instruction  of  Children,"  they say : — 
"  Beforo  entering  into  details  concerning  tho  articles  ex- 
hibited, we  cannot  help  stating  that  tho  space  allotted 
for  the  two  classes  89  and  90  has  been  quite  insufficient  to 
present  their  whole  development,  or  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  det tils  and  mumble  of  our  vast  system  of 
public  instruction.  However,  we  feel  convinced  that, 
incomplete  as  this  Exhibition  is,  it  will  prove  to  our 
own  countrymen  and  to  foreigners  that  public  instruc- 
tion has  made  in  the  last  few  years  immense  progress 
in  Franco,  thanks  to  a  liberal  and  prolific  impulse ;  and 
that  our  public  and  private  establishments  are  worthy 
of  a  nation  so  enlightened  and  advanced  as  Fr.inco 
proves  herself  in  all  the  branches  of  human  activity. 
For  the  first  time,  at  tho  International  Exhibition  of  Lon- 
don in  1862,  a  particular  class  was  created  to  receive 
the  school  requisites,  works  and  materials,  but  this  was 
limited  to  infant  schools  and  special  schools  for  drawing. 
Tho  French  Exhibition  of  1867,  however,  embraces,  on 
a  much  more  comprehensive  scale,  all  kinds  of  educa- 
tion,— that  of  adults  as  well  as  of  children,  their  profes- 
sional education  as  well  as  tochnical  education ;  and, 
acting  up  to  its  universal  character,  presents  for  exami- 
nation the  various  evidences  of  the  intellectual  activity 
of  tho  country.  Therefore,  whereas  tho  Exhibition  of 
1862  numbered  only  180  exhibitors  in  this  class,  that 
of  Paris  possesses  as  many  as  600  exhibitors,  which,  how- 
ever, is  less  than  hrdf  tho  number  who  applied  to  tho 
Imperial  Commission  for  admission.  A  rapid  pro- 
gress has  been  realised  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
a  still  more  marked  advance  is  in  process  of  realisation, 
to  boar  fruit  in  no  very  distant  future." 

This  progress  was  witnessed  by  a  largo  number  of  our 
countrymen,  including  a  gcodly  sprinkling  of  artisans, 
who  expressed  their  surprise — a  surprise,  however,  which 
subsided  on  looking  into  the  facilities  foreign  workmen 
enjoy  for  ob tuning  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
their  art,  and  of  the  theory  of  their  several  crafts. 
Many  of  those  who  have  written  on  tho  subject  tell  us 
that  they  found  light  and  easy  styles  of  ornamentation, 
founded  upon  a  dose  observance  of  nature,  and  adapted 
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to  various  materials  in  almost  endless  devices  ;  and  this 
not  altogether  as  applied  to  rich  and  costly  articles 
coming  within  reach  of  the  luxurious  classes,  but  in  con- 
nection with  multifarious  objects  of  elegance,  produced 
at  little  cost,  and  intended  for  common  consumption  and 
general  use. 

They  saw  French  workmen  working  loss  hard  than 
ourselves,  but  producing  higher  effects  with  greater  ease, 
— working  with  less  energy ,  but  with  a  greater  familiarity 
with  the  science  and  tendencies  of  their  art ;  they  found 
these  workmen  acting  out  their  parts  under  the  direction 
of  intelligent  foremen  and  chiefs — thomselves  the  higher 
creations  of  the  same  excellent  system  of  technical  train- 
ing ;  and  they  found  theso  results  the  matured  fruitage 
of  indigenous  institutions  which  had  taken  firm  root  on 
French  soil.  Thoy  found  on  instituting  a  comparison, 
in  very  many  instances,  British  workmen  imperfectly 
taught,  and  to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of  the  economy  of 
human  effort, — often  working  under  foremen  chosen  more 
for  ability  to  keep  accounts  than  from  any  superior 
knowledge  or  power  to  direct.  In  either  case,  they  found 
few  reaching  above  the  level  of  mediocrity,  or  receiving 
any  stimulus  beyond  more  wages  to  develop  the  faculties 
with  which  God  has  enriched  them,  and  which,  if  fully 
cultivated,  would  increase  tho  means  of  individual 
happiness,  and  add  to  tho  prosperity  of  the  country. 

If  it  were  necessary  I  might  add  my  own  experience 
to  tho  weight  of  evidence  ;  I  might  refer  to  works,  a  large 
portion  of  the  productions  of  which  find  purchasers 
among  the  moro  wealthy  and  refined  of  the  very  highest 
classes  of  this  country,  and  show  how  slight  are  the  pro- 
visions or  guarantees  that  the  productions,  from  the  first 
stage  to  the  Inst,  Bhall  becomo  articles  of  taste ;  also  how. 
among  even  tho  best  workmen,  eight  out  of  ten  find 
themselves  at  fault  every  day  of  their  lives  for  want  of 
a  knowledge  of  first  principles,  having  to  grope  their 
way  and  flounder  on,  ever  copying  others'  copies,  and  re- 
arranging old  materials  into  stiff  and  lifeless  forms. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  to  some  extent  borne  out  by 
tho  report  of  tho  judges  appointed  by  tho  Society  of  Arta, 
as  to  the  result  of  last  year's  competition  for  prizes  for 
works  somewhat  allied  to  designs.  The  report  states 
that  "  indications  wore  givon  in  last  year's  competition 
of  a  power  and  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  competitors 
to  execute  meritorious  works  other  than  those  in  ac- 
cordance with  prescribed  designs ;  and  the  Society  con- 
sequently extended  its  invitations  in  that  direction.  The 
result  had,  however,  scarcely  realised  expectation,  since, 
with  few  exceptions,  tho  works  wrought  in  accordance 
with  prescribed  designs  were  in  all  respects  superior  to 
thoso  in  which  the  workman  had  followed  Lis  own 
inspiration.  That  circumstance  pointed  forcibly  to  tho 
weak  side  in  the  present  condition  of  the  training,  or 
want  of  training,  of  the  Art-workmen.  His  knowledge 
of  the  functions,  capabilities,  and  right  application  of 
tho  processes  ho  employed  with  so  much  dexterity  was 
greatly  in  arrear  of  his  tasto  and  knowledge  of  tho 
principles  of  design.  His  head  did  not  keep  pace  with 
his  hands.  Tho  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  theory  of 
design  would  have,  in  many  cases,  prevented  tho  con- 
siderable waste  of  ingenuity  and  labour  shown  in  many 
of  the  subjects  which  had  not  followed  any  proscribed 
design." 

But  it  is  not  only  on  matters  strictly  relating  to  art 
manufactures,  but  in  other  departments  of  industry,  such 
as  those  in  which  Bcience  was  in  request,  that  we  found 
a  largo  number  of  gentlomen  who  visited  the  late  Exhi- 
bition, including  eminent  manufacturers,  school  in- 
spectors, members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  others  who 
might  be  supposed  to  givo  an  unbiased  opinion,  con- 
curring in  the  unpalatable  admission  that  other  nations 
had  boon  more  successful  than  ourselves.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  this  superiority  arises  from  the 
facilities  which  tho  workmen  of  the  Continent  enjoy 
over  our  own  for  obtaining  noccssary  technical  instruc- 
tion in  their  several  departments. 


On  this  subject  I  might  quote  favourably  from  reports 
of  artisans  published  by  your  8odety,  but  as  these  must 
be  familiar  to  the  members,  I  will  take  one  which 
appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Past,  written  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
national  schoolmaster,  of  Oldbury.  Speaking  of  France, 
he  says:  — 

"  Where  must  wo  look  to  find  out  the  secret  of  our 
neighbour's  success  P  Must  we  simply  study  the  marvels 
of  science  stored  up  in  the  Exhibition  P  It  would  be  like 
examining  a  river  at  its  mouth  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  character  and  peculiarities,  instead  of  going  in 
tho  first  instance  to  its  source  The  Exhibition  is  merely 
the  effect  of  a  cause ;  hence  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
wo  must  go  to  an  examination  of  the  course  of  education 
received  by  the  children  of  the  Parisian  artisans,  for 
herein  is  tho  key  to  unravel  the  mystery.  Having  this 
object  in  view  I  found  a  school  in  Pans  corresponding 
to  our  national  schools.  France  has,  I  am  aware,  insti- 
tutions of  greater  pretensions,  but  as  I  wish  to  compare 
that  with  the  school  of  which  I  am  a  teacher,  and  which 
is  primarily  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  our  artisan  population,  I  preferred  visiting  such  a 
class  than  that  of  a  higher  standard.  Great  prominence" 
ho  says,  "  is  given  to  art  in  French  schools,  and  very 
great  efforts  are  made  to  givo  a  good  idea  of  drawing  to 
all  children  under  instruction.  The  school  is  visited 
twice  a  week  by  an  Art  master,  and  during  my 
stay  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  work 
for  myself.  In  a  school  of  100  boys,  nearly  100  of 
them  were  making  drawings  of  an  advanced  kind." 
He  says,  "I  also  visited  another  school  attended 
by  830  children  of  the  working  classes,  whose  ages 
range  from  12  years  and  upwards,  and  supported  by 
subscriptions  and  town  grants.  It  was,  in  truth,  an 
industrial  school  on  a  large  scale,  and  tho  admirers  of 
'  technical  education '  would  be  highly  gratified  at  what 
they  could  witness.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that 
such  a  spectacle  could  not  be  witnessed  in  England.  To 
watch  these  children  at  work  in  their  Art  School  would 
really  astonish  one.  Tho  results  wero  splendid,  and  the 
most  sceptical,  aftor  visiting  this  institution,  cannot  bat 
affirm  that  France  must  maintain  her  present  proud 
position  while  her  youths  are  educated  so  wisely  and  so 
well.  The  shaded,  architectural,  and  machine  drawings 
would  do  credit  to  any  School  of  Art  in  England.  Con- 
nected with  this  institution  are  workshops,  rented  by 
master  men,  who  undertake  to  teach  the  boys  the  various 
trades:  two  hours  daily  are  allowed  for  instruction. 
There  was  also  a  designing  room,  and  I  observed  boys  of 
15  years  making  designs  of  most  exquisite  patterns,  and 
combining  the  colours  according  to  their  own  judgment. 
I  was  informed  there  were  130  learning  trades:  throe 
years  wore  spent  in  the  workshop,  and  each  child  could 
select  his  own  occupation.  I  cannot  but  think  if  schools 
of  this  nature,  where  education  and  work  are  combined, 
were  introduced  into  England,  they  would  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect,  and  would  tend  to  elevate  her  from  her 
present  position." 

I  heard  an  English  workman  observe  in  Paris,  that  there 
is  much  more  credit  duo  to  an  English  workman  if  he  is 
clever,  for  a  Frenchman  has  so  many  advantages  that,  if 
he  only  have  moderate  talents,  he  can  scarcely  holp  bat 
be  a  good  workman.  Ho  has  excellent  schools  to  give 
him  a  technical  education,  and  go  where  he  will  there  is 
something  to  educate  his  eye,  and  elevate  his  taste. 

It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  whatever  the  means 
suggested  for  supplying  tho  deficiencies  of  technical  in- 
struction, they  should  bo  in  tho  hands  and  under  tho 
control  of  Government.  Tho  voluntary  system  with 
regard  to  education,  notwithstanding  the  sectarian  stimu- 
lants applied,  has  signally  failed  ;  and  the  part-volun- 
tary scheme  of  Art  education  has  proved  inefficient.  In 
few  places,  if  any,  are  Art  Schools  supported  as  they 
ought  to  be,  whilst  in  some,  as  in  tho  borough  of  Wenloek, 
several  have  been  closed  altogether,  and  those  still  open, 
are  chiefly  attended  by  amateur  ladies  and  others  above 
the  class  of  artisans.  Evan  where  successful,  in  tho 
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largo  towns,  the  burden  falls  unequally.  One  manu- 
facturer, fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  Schools 
of  Art,  subscribes  liberally  from  a  Bensc  of  duty;  another, 
more  selfish,  makes  up  his  mind  to  wait  till  his  neigh- 
bours' subscriptions  have  educated  the  most  promising 
student,  in  order  to  outbid  him  in  the  wages  ho  will 
offer  to  secure  him. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  important  to  know  our  deficiencies ; 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  side  by  side  with  these,' 
agencies  are  at  work  for  remedying  them,  and  that  there 
is  a  willingness  on  the  part  both  of  the  governing  powers 
and  of  the  public  of  this  country  to  multiply  and  perfoct 
such  agencies.  Government,  indeed,  has  hitherto  been 
in  advance  of  the  people  to  a  certain  extent  on  theso 
points ;  and  it  really  is  to  the  governing  power  that  we 
must  look,  rather  than  to  local  effort,  for  the  moans  of 

Jtlacing  the  Art-workmen  of  this  country  on  an  oqual 
ooting  with  their  rivals  on  the  Continent.  To  accom- 
plish this,  to  call  into  action  those  unstirred  forces  that 
yet  he  slumbering,  as  it  were,  among  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  our  nature,  will  require  not  only  all  present 
educational  agencies  strengthened  and  expanded,  but 
supplemented  by  others.  Give  to  the  Englishman  the 
same  opportunities  of  enlightenment  and  instruction  as 
to  the  foreigner,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  Art  and 
Science,  no  human  industry  requiring  tasto  and  skill,  in 
which  he  will  not  shine  pro-eminent. 

Much,  unquestionably,  has  already  been  done  within 
the  past  few  years ;  and  fortunately,  too,  it  has  been 
done  so  as  to  form  a  sound  basis  for  what  more  is 
required.  The  national  system  of  education,  in  affording 
to  a  great  extent  the  means  of  procuring  instruction,  has 
sent  a  more  intelligent  class  of  boys  into  our  manufac- 
tories.  The,  half-time  system,  properly  apportioning  the 
hours  of  education  and  labour,  at  an  ago  when  the 
physical  energies  of  the  child  are  unable  to  bear  too 
great  a  strain,  and  the  mind  is  as  yet  easily  susceptible 
of  impression,  together  with  Schools  of  Art  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  Science  and  Art  Department,  are  exer- 
cising an  extensive  healthy  influence  on  our  manufac- 
turing industry.  The  influences  of  tho  latter  are  already 
telling  m  a  very  perceptible  degreo  in  manufactories 
wherever  young  men  are  found  willing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  neighbouring  schools  of  design 
afford;  tho  effects  being  observablo  in  a  freedom,  yet 
correctness  of  outline,  and  boldness  of  execution  not 
otherwise  readily  attainable.  And  although  such  schools 
have  not  hitherto  suoceeded  in  attracting  the  working 
classes  to  tho  extent  their  promoters  had  reason  to 
expect,  yet  the  numbers  attending  them  through  the 
country  are  on  tho  increase  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  those  who  show  the  greatest  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  advantages  are  they  who  first  commenced 
drawing  m  tho  National  Schools.    Those  feel  a  pleasure 
in  their  work,  whilst  elder  boys  and  young  men  experi- 
ence a  delicacy  in  sitting  down  with  those  by  several 
years  their  juniors,  but  more  advanced,  perhaps  in  tho 
art  of  drawing  than  themselves. 

The  conclusion  seems  natural  that  the  seed  of  a 
Scientific  and  Art-education,  such  as  the  country  requires 
must  be  sown  in  the  national  or  primary  school,  either  by 
tho  schoolmaster  or  by  supplementary  teachers.  What  wo 
complainof;  and  what  tho  country,  raising  tho  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  present  system,  complains  of  most  is  that  it  is  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  under  inspection 
by  men  drafted  from  them,  men  who  are  neither  quali- 
fied by  their  education,  their  callings,  nor  their  sympa- 
thies for  appreciating  the  importance  of  that  secular 
knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to  the  social  well-being 
of  the  children  committed  to  their  care,  and  who  are 
under  a  temptation  to  use  it  as  a  proselyting  scheme, 
rather  than  an  engine  for  fitting  children  for  their  dutios. 
What  we  want  is  for  the  State  to  carry  out  its  own  ad- 
mitted principles;  to  furnish  that  education  which  it 
professes  to  givo,  which  it  admits  is  essential  to  tho  com- 
monwealth, instead  of  going  a  round-about  way  and  giv- 
ing something  else.   Government  in  effect  now  says: 


Education  is  all-important ;  it  is  essential  to  your  welfare 
and  to  that  of  the  public  ;  you  want  it,  and  we  undertake 
to  givo  it  upon  condition  that  you  take  something  r  lso 
with  it.  It  is  tho  old  plan  of  cheating  the  law  by  selling 
the  straw  and  giving  the  book.  If  you  are  to  have  edu- 
cation you  must  take  my  dogmas  with  it,  siy  the  educa- 
tors. Here  are  boys,  say  in  a  mining  village,  seven  out 
of  ton  of  whom  will  in  all  probability  bo  employed  in 
trades  connected  with  tho  works.  Does  tho  State  teach 
them  anything  as  to  tho  nature  of  that  work,  or  of  tho 
mineral  they  work,  or  of  the  dangerous  elements  with 
which  they  come  in  contact  ? 

The  now  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the 
advancement  of  technical  education  in  connection  with 
art  and  night  schools,  by  payments  and  scholarships,  is 
a  stop  in  the  right  direction  and  will  givo  a  stimulus  to 
the  good  work  of  technical  training  ;  but  it  will  even  re- 
quire something  more  than  this  to  ovoroine  tho  inertia 
of  existing  indifference  and  general  apathy. 

Many  suggestions  might  bo  made,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  made,  for  romodying  tho  present  state  of  things.  One 
vory  desirable  scheme  is,  that  there  should  bo  central 
district  colleges,  in  which  the  science  of  agriculture  and 
mining,  and  a  preliminary  knowledge  ofthoso  principles 
of  art  necessary  to  tho  success  of  manufactures,  should  bo 
taught ;  such  colleges  to  have  "  fellowships "  in  con- 
nection with  them,  for  those  attaining  distinction  in 
certain  branches  of  study. 

Such  fellowships  would  not  bo  mere  empty  honours ; 
they  would  givo  a  man  a  qualification  and  a  position,  and 
would  bo  sought  after. 

Tho  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  and  School  of  Mines 
are  precisely  what  isrequired,  so farasthoinformatiunthL>y 
propose  to  convey,  and  do  convey,  to  those  who  attend 
the  lectures.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  lecture  in  Lon- 
don. The  moans  of  those  who  should  l>e  benefited  will 
alone  enable  them  to  profit  by  information  furnished  in 
their  own  districts.  I  have  hoard  Professor  Percy  lecture 
in  Jermyn-stroet  on  coal  to  less  than  twenty  persons,  out 
of  three  millions  of  inhabitants  of  London  ;  and  one-half 
of  tho  twenty  probably  came  not  so  much  to  learn  as  out 
of  compliment  to  tho  learned  lecturer. 

Tho  district  colleges  I  suggest  might  bo  situated  so 
as  to  bo  easily  accessible  by  railways,  for  classes  of  chil- 
dren of  national  schools,  at  stated  periods,  and  for  students 
more  advanced  in  such  studies.  Such  means  of  technical 
education,  with  sufficient  incentives  thereto,  would  both 
raise  the  character  of  our  manufactures  and  of  our  civi- 
lisation, by  profitably  occupying  the  spare  time  of  tho 
operatives,  by  refining  thoir  taste,  and  by  strengthening 
and  enlarging  their  minds. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Williamson,  F.B.S.,   thought  everybody 
must  sympathise  with  the  general  tone  of  the  paper,  and 
with  many  of  the  particular  conclusions  at  which  tho 
author  had  arrived,  but,  nevertheless,  tho  subject  was  of 
such  paramount  importance,  that  they  could  not  he  too 
careful  in  any  conclusions,  until  they  hud  most  carefully 
lifted  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were  K»»ed.  1  a  order  to 
prevent,  what  he  feared  there  was  a  little  lUngerof,  any 
action  being  taken  on  the  advice  of  that  most  pernicious 
of  counsellors— panic — he  wished  to  make  one  statement  on 
the  subject.    lie  believed  that  to  his  diflingu  ched  friend, 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  attached  considerable  respondHiiiiy 
for  initiating  the  great  movement  in  favour  of  what 
was  called  technical  education.    The  opinion-  ho  had  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  foieigimrs  in  tho 
industrial  arts  were  founded  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively 
upon  the  observations  which  he  made  dming  the  late  Pat  is 
Exhibition ;    but  others,  who  had  not  only    ^m  tQe 
Exhibition,  but  who  had  also  exact  and  '    m  ,1  ,.\x<jm\ve 
knowledge  of  what  was  doing  upon  tho  Ooh.inm.t 
had  atrived  at  a  different  conclusion.     It  cwta?,X  w£ 
not  admitted  by  those  who  were  most  coguij,,^  DOt 
only  of  what  science  bad  done  in  any  particui  '  ait 
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but  what  practice  was  doing — ha  did  not  speak  of  the 
fine  arts— that  foreigners  were  at  present  in  advance  of 
Englishmen.  For  instance,  in  the  iron  trade  and  affiliated 
branches,  it  was  considered  that  the  progress  made  on  the 
Continent  consisted  mainly  in  adopting  improvements 
which  had  been  known  for  some  time  in  England;  and 
moreover,  that  foreigners  were  still  behind  as  in  adopting 
many  of  the  most  impoitant  improvements.  He  thought 
that  the  very  fact  of  foreigners  not  being  equal  to  us  in 
originality  was,  at  least,  a  ground  for  doubling  whether 
the  system  of  training  to  which  they  had  been  subjectod 
had  been  successful. 

Mr.  Connolly  (mason,  one  of  the  artisan  reporters) 
certainly  concurred  in  the  majority  of  the  observations 
made  by  Air.  Randall ;  indeed  ho  could  not,  in  fact,  do 
otherwise,  after  spending  some  time  in  Paris  during  the 
preceding  maimer.  It  did  not,  however,  require  any 
comparison  with  foreign  nations  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand that  an  educated  Englishman  must  be  far  in  advance 
of  an  illiterate  one,  or  to  discover  that  a  man  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  materials  upon  which 
he  was  engaged,  would  be  more  capable  of  making  a  good 
job  of  ihetn  than  one  who  was  completely  ignorant  in 
that  respect.  Therefore ,  irrespective  of  any  panic,  the 
question  was  of  tho  utmost  importance,  although  at  the 
same  time  it  was  the  pu  t  of  a  wise  nation  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  its  being  outstripped  by  others. 
Ho  believed  that  if  they  were  to  ever  assume  the  place 
which  God  and  nature  intended  they  should,  as  the  great 
industrial  manufacturers  of  the  western  portion  of  the  old 
world,  it  would  only  be  when  the  people  were  fully  and 
fairly  educated.  Any  man  who  had  had  experience  in  the 
workshops  of  this  country  kuew  that  there  was  a  deplorable 
deficiency  in  the  education  of  artisans;  and  sometimes  he 
was  tempted  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  his  native 
country  across  St.  Gecrge's  Chsnnel  were,  in  this  respect, 
wiser  twenty  or  thirty  %  ears  ago  than  Englishmen  were 
now.  When  he  was  a  boy,  no  one  in  his  neighbourhood 
would  dream  of  spprenticing  his  child  to  any  trade  with- 
out giving  him  some  sort  of  education  which  would  lit  him 
for  it.  If  lie  was  to  be  a  carpenter  or  a  mason,  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  have  him  taught  mensuration,  or  as 
much  of  that  Bi-ienco  as  the  country  schoolmaster 
could  impart ;  acd  he  had  been  surprised  in  the  work- 
shops of  London  to  find  how  many  men  there  were, 
engaged  in  occupations  that  required  the  greatest 
amount  of  skill,  completely  illiterate  and  destitute 
of  any  knowledge  which  could  guide  them  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  art.  In  his  own  trade — that  of  a  stonemason 
— he  had  often  seen  a  shop-f.  reman  spend  hours  over  a 
atone,  showing  the  man  who  was  to  work  it  what  was  re- 
quired, and  drawing  lines  upon  it  for  that  purpose;  and  it 
was  often  quite  a  puzzle  between  the  man  and  the  foreman 
what  direction  these  lines  should  take.  There  was  not 
more  than  one  foreman  in  twenty  that  could  take  a  pencil 
and  make  a  plan  and  section  of  what  was  required  to  be 
done;  and  if  there  were  more,  not  one  man  iu  a  hundred 
would  know  what  was  meant.  If  the  fi  reman  had  suffi- 
cient education  to  be  able  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  the 
workman  by  drawings,  and  if  the  workman  were  able  to 
understand  the  drawings,  an  immense  deal  of  time  would 
bo  saved,  and  work  would  be  better  done;  but  at  present 
they  both  had,  to  a  great  extent,  to  grope  their  way  in 
the  dark.  He  contended  that  the  nation  ought  to  supply 
this  education,  and  that  it  would  be  economy  on  its 
part  to  do  so.  He  must  differ  in  one  respect  from  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  and  that  was  as  to  the  religious  ele- 
ment in  teaching.  He  could  not  ignore  the  benefits  which 
art  had  received  from  religion.  Everything  grand  and 
noble  in  it  had  been  the  result  of  the  action  of  religion 
upon  tho  human  mind.  The  noble  buildings  which 
studded  the  face  of  the  country  like  gems  in  a  diadem,  arose 
out  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  middle  ages ;  and 
were  they  to  believe  that  that  same  spirit  was  dead  in  the 
people  of  England  ?  No,  it  only  slept;  and  when  it  waa 
odco  more  aroused,  tho  same  zeal  and  onthusiasm  which 


enabled  the  English  of  bygone  days  to  vie  with  foreign 
nations  in  art,  would  still,  with  the  help  of  other  influences, 
produce  the  same  results.  It  waa  remarkable  that  the 
school  which  was  referred  to  by  the  writer  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Pott  as  attended  by  830  children,  was  under  the 
management  of  tho  Christian  Brothers;  and  surely,  in 
the  face  of  that  fact,  whatever  might  be  the  faults  of 
country  parsons,  it  would  be  hard  to  blame  religion  itself. 
Religion  and  education,  he  thought,  should  work  hand  in 
hand ;  and  an  artist  would  be  none  the  worse  for  being  a 
good  Christian.  He  recommended  that  the  movement 
now  initiated  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  until  every 
workman  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  being  instructed. 
It  was  quite  true  that  you  could  "  take  a  horse  to  water, 
but  you  oould  not  make  him  drink ; "  still,  it  would 
l>e  a  fine  thing  to  have  tho  water  there,  at  any  rate, 
and  then  if  he  died  of  thirst  it  would  be  his  own  fault. 
The  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  concerned  the 
education  of  the  present  generation  of  working  men. 
They  could  not  begin  with  their  primary  education, 
and,  therefore,  in  all  great  centres  of  industry  there  ought 
to  ho  museums  and  libraries  established,  to  which  access 
could  readily  be  obtained.  He  lived  at  Lambeth,  in  which 
district  there  was  as  intelligent  and  skilful  a  population 
of  working  men  as  could  bo  found  in  the  world,  but  if  he 
wanted  to  consult  a  book  on  any  particular  subject  he  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  have,  in  some  central  situation,  a  large  establish- 
ment,  consisting  of  a  museum  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  neighbourhood,  a  lecture  room,  and  reading  and 
class  rooms  for  instruction.  For  education,  like  all  other 
things,  there  must  be  an  inducement.  The  publican, 
although  his  liquors  in  themselves  were  in  great  request, 
yet  added  as  much  as  be  could  to  the  external  attractions 
of  his  establishment;  and  on  the  same  principle  he  did  not 
see  why  educational  establishments  should  be  pushed 
back  into  holes  and  corners,  where  they  were  very  hard  to 
find,  instead  of  being  put  in  a  commanding  situation,  and 
so  conducted  that  a  man  might  at  any  rate  be  more  com- 
fortable there  than  whilst  at  his  daily  labour. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Morjiell,  who  said  he  had  been  apprentice, 
workman,  and  foreman  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
jewellery  trade,  and  who  had  had  this  subject  under  his 
notice  for  a  considerable  period,  inclined  more  to  the  views 
expressed  in  the  paper  than  to  those  they  had  just  heard. 
He  thought  it  was  too  late  to  begio  to  educate  when  they 
got  to  adult  workmen ;  they  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 
With  respect  to  exhibitions,  be  wished  to  say  a  word. 
For  tho  Exhibition  of  1851  the  establishment  with  which 
ho  was  connected  did  a  deal  of  work,  which  waa  exhibited 
in  tho  cases  of  various  London  goldsmiths  as  English  work- 
manship,  but  one-half  of  that  establishment  consisted  of 
foreigners,  and  the  foreigners  made  the  designs  and  did  all 
the  artistic  portions  of  the  work,  whilst  the  Englishmen  only 
did  the  straightforward  part,  that  which  might  almost  be 
compared  to  the  carrying  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  by  the 
labourer  for  the  use  of  tho  bricklayer.  Tho  foreign  work- 
men received  from  16s.  to  £1  a  week  higher  wages  than 
the  English,  and  many  of  them  had  since  gone  over  to 
New  York,  and  were  now  in  business  there,  employ- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  hands,  so  that  the  work 
which  used  to  be  manufactured  in  England  and  sent  to 
America  was  now  made  there,  and  this  was  one  reason  of 
the  depression  of  trade  which  had  been  complained  of. 
Not  one  of  the  Englishmen  in  the  shop  of  which  he  was 
then  foreman  could  make  a  drawing,  but  all  the  foreigners 
could  do  so  if  called  upon ;  and  upon  asking  these  men  the 
reason  for  this  difference,  they  told  him  that  on  the  Con- 
tinent schools  of  art,  die,  were  open  free  to  the  working 
classes,  and  everything  which  would  tend  to  their  mental 
improvement  was  accessible  to  them  at  times  when  thoy 
could  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  addition  to  that,  if  a 
pupil  really  showed  a  decided  aptitude  for  art,  he  waa 
taken  in  hand  by  the  government  and  sent  to  Rome,  where 
he  received  a  much  higher  education,  lie  could  not  help 
comparing  that  system  with  tho  one  which  prevailed  here. 
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apprenticed  without  any  trouble  being  taken 
to  ascertain  whether  they  had  any  taste  for  the  trade, 
■imply  a4  a  mode  of  getting  a  living,  and  were  kept  by 
their  employers  running  a  boat  on  errands  for  two  or  three 
yean,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  teach  them  their 
business,  and  without  any  idea  of  sending  them  toa  training 
school.  It  would  be  of  no  use  establishing  schools  of  design, 
unless  both  in  parents  and  employers  was  implanted  a  desire 
that  the  boys  should  attend  them.  Employers  at  present 
seemed  to  care  nothing  about  it,  but  found  it  more  to  their 
advantage  to  employ  ready-trained  artisans  from  abroad. 
Would  it  not  be  far  better  that  the  youth  of  England, 
instead  of  standing  about  the  corners  of  the  streets  on 
Sundays,  insulting  the  passers-by,  should  have  opportunities 
of  going  to  museums,  and  other  places  where  they  might 
improve  their  taste,  and  obtain  useful  knowledge?  In 
an  article  by  the  Editor  of  Lloyd'*  Newspaper,  the  other 
diy,  it  was  stated,  and  with  ttuth,  that  until  the  love  of  [ 
art  was  implanted  in  the  population  they  would  ne'ver 
make  much  progress,  and  his  opinion  was,  that  that  could 
best  be  accomplished  by  means  of  secular  schools.  Hit 
(Mr.  Morrell's)  own  youth  was  spent  in  a  national  school, 
and,  being  made  monitor  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  em- 
ployed day  after  day  in  teaching  a  junior  class  the  history 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  What 
would  have  been  his  present  position  had  he  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  get  hold  of  better  instructors?  At  present  there 
were  no  inducements  to  youth  to  take  to  art  pursuits,  but 
«svery  difficulty  was  thrown  in  their  way.  Unless  they 
osjuld  get  government,  parents,  and  employers,  to  unite  in 
the  good  work,  in  his  opiuion  all  their  efforts  would  come 
to  nought. 

Mr.  Jacob  (cabinet-maker,  one  of  the  artisan -re- 
porters) remarked  that  one  great  advantage  which  it 
-had  struck  him  during  his  visit  to  Paris  the  Frenoh 
workman  had  over  the  English,  was  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  musenms  and  galleries  of  art  at  times  con- 
venient to  himself.  They  could  only  visit  the  British 
Museum  on  certain  days  in  the  day  time,  which  wan 
practically  equivalent  to  excluding  working  men.  The 
influence  of  the  clergy  would  probably  be  exerted  to 
prevent  the  opening  of  inch  institutions  on  a  Sunday,  and 
even  if  they  were  open  of  an  evening,  he  would  ask  any- 
one who  worked  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  as  he  ought 
to  work,  if  ho  then  felt  fit  to  go  to  a  museum  and  study. 
Be  bad  tried  it,  and  found  great  difficulty  in  deriving 
much  benefit  from  his  visit  The  museum  of  South 
Kensington  had  certainly  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  improve  the  artistic  taste  of  the  working  classes, 
but  much  more  might  be  done,  and  as  one  means 
he  would  suggest  the  supplying  copies  of  plaster  casts 
at  cost  price,  for  in  many  cases  no  drawings  would 
'oonvey  the  same  idea  to  the  mind  as  a  cast.  Again,  the 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  orthographic  projection  was 
difficult  of  attainment,  and  the  books  from  which  it  might 
be  learned  were  costly ;  yet  without  some  acquaintance 
with  these  subjects  it  wu  difficult  to  make  a  workman 
understand  a  working  drawing.  He  suggested  that  sheets 
of  such  projections  should  be  Issued  at  a  low  price,  so  that 
they  might  be  introduced  into  workshops,  and  that  men 
might  become  familiarised  with  them.  With  reference 
to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Morrell,  he  might  remark 
that  he  knew  several  young  men  in  the  jewellery  trade 
by  whom  he  had  been  told  that  they  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  connected  with 
their  business,  and  that  it  was  not  until  they  were  turned 
21  years  of  age  that  workmen  would  notice  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Juso  (watchmaker,  one  of  the  artisan-reporters)  gave 
an  outline  of  the  system  of  education  in  Switzerland.  In- 
struction was  provided  by  the  Government,  was  compulsory, 
and  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  was  obliged  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school.  From  the  age  of  7  to  12,  the  child  must 
go  to  a  day-school,  and  from  12  to  16  he  must  go  to 
e  i  t  her  a  morning  or  evening  school.  He  thought  people  in 
England  often  sent  their  children  to  school  too  early  and 
took  them  away  too  soon ;  many  were  sent  at  four  years 


old,  but  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  learning  anything 
their  education  was  really  retarded.  It  had  been  found 
in  Switzerland  that  a  child  sent  to  school  at  four  and  re- 
maining till  he  was  nine,  knew  very  little  more  than  one 
who  did  not  go  to  school  until  he  was  seven  or  eight  and 
remained  a  year  or  two.  A  child  at  10,  11,  or  12  was 
just  beginning  to  understand  what  he  was  learning,  and 
ought  not  then  to  be  taken  from  school.  In  Switzerland, 
again,  geometry  was  taught  in  a  more  practical  way 
than  was  usual  in  England.  Once  a  week  they  were 
taken  out  in  the  fields,  where  they  measured  the 
ground,  and  on  coming  back  they  had  to  draw  tho 
plan,  and  to  calculate  the  area  of  surf  ice.  The  same 
with  timber  measuring  and  other  practical  matters. 
This  was  the  sort  of  school  he  attended,  some  years  ago, 
in  a  little  village  with  only  3,000  inhabitants.  Those 
who  distingeished  themselves  in  the  village  school  were 
sent  to  a  district  school,  and  thence  again  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  were  promoted  to  a  canton  school. 
He  did  not  believe  that  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland, 
except  possibly  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Alps,  there 
was  any  one,  under  the  age  of  30,  who  could  not  read  and 
write.  At  these  schools  also  they  would  bo  taugh',  one 
or  two  modern  languages,  and  though  ho  did  not  say  this 
was  necessary,  it  was  very  useful,  particularly  in  removing 
prejudices.  When  a  man  knew  the  language  of  a  people, 
then  only  did  he  begin  to  understand  them,  and  to  appre- 
ciate their  character.  Religious  teaching  was  given  to  a 
very  small  extent  in  Swiss  schools,  which  might  practically 
be  called  secular.  He  di tiered  from  Mr.  Connolly  as  to 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
for  he  believed  statistic)  would  show,  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  that  where  they  had  the  management 
of  the  schools  not  much  science  was  taught.  Technical 
education  was  to  a  large  extent  positive  science,  which 
religion  was  not,  and  he  did  not  see  how  the  two  could  be 
mixed  up  together.  He  believed  the  many  different  forms 
of  faith  in  England  had  prevented  the  national  system  of 
e  lucation  taking  deeper  root,  and  he  should  thereiore  be  in 
favour  of  secular  schools,  which  would  still  leave  abundance 
of  opportunities  for  religious  instruction.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  primary  instruction  in  France  was  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  for  that  reason  it 
was  much  neglected,  but  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
education  were  better  provided  for.  There  were  various 
courses  of  lectures,  such  as  that  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  which 
working  men  had  free  admission,  only  paying  a  nominal 
sum  if  they  wished  to  compete  for  prizes.  He  l*dieved 
that  if  similar  facilities  were  given  in  England,  they 
would  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  in  conclusion  he  would 
remark  that  if,  in  some  respects,  the  English  workmen 
were  behind  their  Continental  brethren,  in  others  they 
were  far  before  them.  For  instance,  they  saw  and  acknow- 
ledged tho  progress  which  hsd  been  made  by  other  nations, 
which  Continentals,  especially  Frenchmen,  were  very 
slow  to  do.  If  the  English  workman  had  fair  scope  given 
him  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  he  had  a  bright  future 
be'ore  him. 

Mr.  Maokie  (wood-carver,  one  of  the  artisan-reporters) 
agreed  with  Mr.  Randall  as  to  the  necessity  of  well  in* 
strutting  youth  ;  the  lessons  received  when  young  were 
the  most  valuable,  and  would  last  the  longest ;  but  he 
thought  there  waa  an  omission  in  the  paper,  viz.,  as  to 
the  necessity  for  establishing  museums,  Ac,  all  over  tho 
country.  He  was  perhaps  rather  sanguine  on  this  point, 
but  he  believed  that  if  they  were  established  a  real 
change  for  the  better  would  soon  be  perceptible.  Too 
much  stress  could  not  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
early  special  training  in  accordance  with  what  was  to  be  the 
future  work  of  the  individual  through  life,  but  yet  those 
who  were  already  grown  up  should  not  be  left  to  grope 
their  way  in  the  dark.  A  good  deal  was  said  sometimes 
about  the  force  of  genius,  but  the  genius  which  forced  its 
way  generally  had  obtained  its  knowledge  by  mere  chance, 
ana  what  was  wanted  waa  a  system  which  should  give  the 
tame  or  better  opportunities  to  all,  so  that  those  who  bad 
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genius  might  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  iu 
They  certainly  wanted  something  more  than  local  otl  >rt. 
Government  might  be  alow  to  move,  but  loeal  effort  woald 
be  slower,  and  bo  would  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of 
something  being  done  immediately,  or  elae  they  might 
realize  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  While  the  grass 
grows  the  Meed  starves." 

Mr.  B.  Lucbaft  (ohairmaker,  one  of  the  artisan- 
reporters)  would  like  s  unething  done  for  the  men  of  the 
present  day.  Of  course  he  agreed  with  all  that  was  pro- 
poned to  be  done  for  the  technical  education  of  the  risins 
generation,  but  even  these,  when  they  grew  up,  would 
require  museums  and  libraries,  and  what  would  be  good 
for  them  then  would  be  good  for  working  men  now.  If 
trade  and  commerce  were  likely  to  surfer,  as  some  said, 
from  the  deficient  education  of  English  workmen,  there 
would  be  but  a  poor  chanoe  of  preserving  it  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  while  a  new  generation  were  receiving  their 
instruction.  Again,  if  they  had  been  neglected  up  to  the 
it  time,  that  was  no*  reason  why  they  should  be  so 
the  future.  He  considered  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
country  that  the  working  classes  had  been  so  neglected  in 
the  matter  of  education,  but  the  present  state  of  things 
could  not  last  much  longer.  Working  men  would  soon 
have  the  power  to  assist  themselves,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
their  friends— and  they  were  many— were  willing  to  help 
them  now,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  see  it.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  governing  class  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  once,  and 
say — "  If  we  have  neglected  you  in  the  past,  it  is  because 
we  have  not  under*tood  what  you  wantod,  but,  now  that 
we  do,  we  will  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power."  If  the 
work  ing  classes  only  asked  for  education  in  the  proper 
spirit,  and  were  determined  to  have  it,  be  did  not  think 
thero  would  long  bo  danger  of  their  being  outstripped  by 
foreigners.  He  was  as  much  in  favour  of  technical  education 
aa  anyone,  but  taste  could  not  be  implanted  by  this  means, 
it  needul  thu  constant  fight  of  beiutbul  objects,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  must  have  local  museums.  He  was 
very  glad  to  find  they  were  going  to  have  one  at  the  East- 
end,  but  they  wanted  on*  over  tbo  water,  suited  to  the 
engineers  iu  that  locality,  and  one  in  the  north,  where  he 
lived,  where  the  cabinet  making,  jewellery,  and  watch- 
making trades  were  principally  earned  on.  Some  talked 
about  educating  workmen,  a*  if  it  were  likely  to  lift  them 
out  of  their  sphere,  but  this  was  quite  a  mistake ;  he  loved 
his  own  bminess,  and  he  wanted  to  see  it  as  much 
respected  as  any  other  calling,  and  other  men  did  the 
same,  and  that  was  why  he  wanted  museums  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  all  the  great 
centres  of  industry.  He  was  an  Englishman  to  the 
backbone,  and  he  wanted  to  see  Englishmen  equal 
to  any  nation  in  the  world.  Moreover,  he  contended 
that  working  men  had  a  right  to  these  things  if 
only  for  their  pleasure— for  there  was  a  pleasure  in  going 
to  such  museums  aa  South  Kensington  ;  and  if  there  were 
a  similar  institution  his  own  neigh hooxhood  he  should  be 
there  nearly  every  night,  and  bis  children  with  him.  He 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  IUndall  in  advocating  workshops 
in  connection  with  schools ;  a  trade  could  not  be  taught  in 
school ;  it  must  come  through  a  regular  counw  of  training; 
but  the  boy  should  be  prepared  for  his  trade  before  he 
commenced  it,  and  then  no  time  wonld  be  lost.  He  was 
astonished,  when  in  Pari*,  at  the  skill  with  which  he  saw  a 
boy  of  14  carving ;  and  on  asking  an  explanation,  he  was 
informed  that  the  friends  of  a  boy  who  w*s  to  learn  such 
a  business  had  him  properly  prepared  by  his  education 
before  he  was  apprenticed,  and  then,  instead  of  being  kept 
for  two  or  three  years  running  errand*,  he  commenced 
carving  at  once,  and  in  three  or  four  years  was  a  capital 
workman,  if  ho  had  any  ta»te  for  it  at  all.  in  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite  that  time  before  they 
begno  to  find  out  whether  a  lad  would  ever  do  anything 
at  all  at  the  trade  to  which  be  was  put.  He  did  not  say 
that  Englishmen  were  superior  to  everyone  elae,  but  he 
Salioved  they  would  be  their  equals,  if  they  only  had  a 


Mr.  Black  ib  said  only  one  side  of  the  question  had  been 
looked  at.  and  although  there  were  good  institutions  to 
France,  they  were  not  without  them  in  England  as  well ; 
and  the  educational  systems  in  Germany  and  Prussia 
excelled  those  of  France  in  many  ways.  He  considered 
the  great  want  in  England  was  the  power  of  compelling 
parents  to  educate  their  children,  for  be  had  very  often 
found  it  the  ease  that  artisans  earning  from  two  to 
three  guineas  a  week  would  not  pay  anything  for  the 
education  of  their  children  if  they  could  get  it  done 
anyhow  for  nothing.  They  should  be  made  to  educate 
their  owo  children  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
tuent  might  step  in  and  supply  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  W.  Elliott  (die-sinker,  one  of  the 
porters)  was  very  glad  to  say  that  his  own  experience 
enabled  him  to  correct  the  somewhat  desponding  view* 
as  to  English  art-workmen  which  Mr.  MorreU's  remarks 
in  rut  have  caused.  He  was  intimately  connected  with 
a  trade  associated  with  jewellery— that  of  die-sinking 
and  chasing — and  he  could  say  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence that  there  was  no  specimen  of  foreign  work  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  which  would  bear  comparison 
with  what  had  been  produced  for  the  last  twenty  years  in 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  London.  Again,  it  was  not 
the  case  in  his  business  that  boys  entered  it  in  such  a  pro- 
miscuous manner,  without  any  previous  knowledge  to 
fit  them  for  it.  He  bad  worked  in  all  the  places  he  had 
just  named,  and  in  each  of  them  it  was  necessary,  before 
a  boy  was  apprenticed,  for  him  to  show  that  he  possessed 
some  aptitude  for  the  trade,  and  in  many  cases  the 
employer  fostered  the  art-longing*  of  the  boy  by  sending 
him  to  school.  At  a  time  before  Schools  of  Design  were 
established,  his  master,  Mr.  W  ilkinaon,  of  Sheffield,  paid  for 
two  years  Art-education  for  him  by  a  private  instructor. 
Some  years  ago  he  had  worked  for  a  firm  who  manufac- 
tured largely  for  the  trade,  and  in  other  names  they  were 
considerable  exhibitors,  both  in  1851  and  1862,  but  they 
were  not  indebted  to  foreigners  either  for  designing, 
modelling,  or  chasing,  and  in  fact  there  were  but  two1 
foreigners  in  the  establishment,  numbering  about  80  in  alt 
He  though  such  opportunities  as  he  had  enjoyed  through 
the  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  employer*  ought  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Mr.  J.  Hermann  said  that  some  time  ago  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  committee  of  the  Horological  Society,  to 
conduct  a  mechanical  drawing  class,  and  the  result  was, 
that  after  publicity  had  been  given  to  the  matter  for  six 
months,  they  could  only  muster  a  class  of  seven,  three 
being  apprentices,  and  only  one  of  the  number  being  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing  department  of  their  business, 
the  others  being  what  were  technically  called  "  jobbers." 
He  found  that  the  adults  paid  far  more  attention  than  the 
apprentices,  which  probably  arose  from  their  feeling  the 
necessity  or  theoretical  instruction.  But  it  was  rather 
late  in  the  day  for  a  young  man  to  seek  for  theoretical 
knowledge  at  the  time  when  he  ought  to  be  in  possession 
of  it,  and  therefore  he  thought  technical  education  ought 
to  commence  at  the  beginning  of  apprenticeship,  as  was 
the  case  in  Germany,  where  seven  or  eight  hours  a -week 
were  devoted  to  that  purpose.  An  apprentice  was  bound 
by  his  indentures  to  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  his 
master,  and  he  did  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
despotism  in  inserting  a  clause  that  he  should  attend  an 
evening  school  for  a  few  hours  every  week.  He  (Mr. 
Hermann)  bad  been  subjected  to  compulsory  education, 
and  he  only  regretted  now  that  he  had  not  been  compelled 
to  learn  more  than  he  had. 

Mr.  G.  Lock  observed  that  the  attention  of  the  speaker! 
and  of  working  men  generally,  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
directed  to  one  very  important  point,  viz.,  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  education  which  they  were  seeking  for 
themselves  and  their  children ;  and  as  they  had  shown 
such  aptitude  in  devising  schemes  for  political  reform,  he 
thought  they  might  usefully  devote  their  attention  to  the 
best  means  of  providing  the  neee<«ary  finances  'or  a  na- 
I  tional  system  of  education.   Nothing  had  yet  boon  said 
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as  to  how  either  the  achools  or  tho  teachers  wero  to  be 
provided,  and  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  there  wan  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  efficient  teachers  for  the  present 
schools,  so  that  any  national  roheme  most  include 
provision  for  more  normal  training  schools.  It  was  very 
important  to  consider  whether  the  means  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  or  by  local  rales,  and  unless  it 
were  done  by  the  good-will  of  the  people,  there  would 
be  as  much  opposition  as  there  had  been  to  other 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes.  Not  long 
ago  there  had  been  quite  a  commotion  in  Hackney  in 
consequonco  of  a  numbor  of  persona  being  summoned 
for  poor-rates  who  bad  not  been  accustomed  to  pay 
them;  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  Marylebone 
some  years  ago  to  establish  a  free  library,  it 
met  with  the  greatest  opposition,  and  ultimately  failed, 
because  the  inhabitants  would  not  submit  to  a  rate  of  }<L 
in  the  £  for  its  support.  These  free  libraries  had  been 
established  in  Liverpool,  and  in  many  other  large  townB ; 
and  educational  institutions,  such  as  had  been  descriiwd  by 
Mr.  Connolly,  were  much  better  supported  by  working- 
men  in  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  than  they 
were  in  London.  From  what  bad  been  said  it  would 
almost  appear  that  there  were  no  evening  schools  in 
London,  and  that  if  there  were,  there  seemed  to  be 
something  in  the  climate  which  rendered  a  man,  when 
he  had  done  his  day's  work,  totally  unfit  to  learn  any- 
thing at  all.  He  had  resided  in  Paris  a  year  or  two, 
and  he  found  workmen  there  quite  as  willing  to  attend 
evening  school  as  they  were  in  Edinburgh ;  but  this 
certainly  was  not  the  case  in  London ;  for  every  one  who 
had  had  any  experience  in  the  matter  knew  (hat  the 
majority  of  attendants  there  were  not  workmen.  There 
always  seemed  a  difficulty  in  meeting  the  class  prejudices 
and  opinions  of  the  men,  and  unless  these  were  all  con- 
sulted, there  was  no  getting  them  into  the  schools  at  all ; 
they  did  not  like  meeting  with  boys  or  with  men  of  other 
trades,  and  that  would  be  one  very  important  practical 
point  to  consider,  how  the  men  and  boys  could  be  induced 
to  enter  the  schools  when  they  were  established. 

Mr.  Peter  Gbaqam,  referring  to  the  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  free  library  in  Marylebone,  remarked  that  the  act 
applicable  to  these  matters  was  only  permissive,  and  could 
only  be  carried  into  effect  by  vestries  on  a  majority  of  a 
meeting  of  householders  desiring  them  to  do  so.  He  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  effort  alluded  to,  and  the  fact 
was  that  the  largest  room  at  their  disposal — the  workhouse 
school-room — was  densely  filled  before  the  meeting  began 
with  keepers  of  small  coffee  shops,  newsvendors,  and  so 
on ;  and  the  most  eloquent  speaker  could  not  obtain  a 
hearing.  That  was  the  result  of  permissive  legislation  on 
this  subject. 

The  Chairman  said  that  whether  they  were  in  favour 
of  beginning  in  primary  schools,  of  educating  the  adults 
in  evening  schools,  or  of  giving  working  men  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  and  studying  works  of  art,  all  were 
unanimous  that  some  technicaleducation  for  the  great  body 
of  the  artisans  of  England  was  necessary.  The  new  East- 
end  museum  about  to  be  established  would  be  the  result 
mainly  of  one  gentleman's  oxertbn?  (Mr.  Antonio  Brady), 
but  such  things  ought  not  to  be  left  individual  effort; 
public  opinion  generally  ought  to  assist  the  working  men 
in  every  locality  in  inducing  the  Government  to  grant 
them  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  necessary 
land  to  establish  such  museums  in  various  quarters. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  half-a-dozen  museums  could  be 
supplied  with  casts  of  the  finest  works  from  South  Ken- 
sington; and  in  the  British  Museum  there  were  thou- 
sands of  works  of  art  and  interesting  objects  in  the 
cellars  which  ought  to  be  distributed  all  over  the 
country ;  and  in  the  National  Gallery  there  were  an  im- 
mense number  of  paintings  hidden,  which  would  im- 
mensely benefit  th.j  working  classes  if  they  could  be 
seen.  It  was  not  too  mnch  to  ask  the  government  to  take 
some  steps  by  which  these  valuable  collections  should  be 


utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large,  especially  of 


largo  centres  of  population  and  industry,  Buch  as  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  and  Manchester.  While  he  fully  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  this  kind  of  education  was  necessary 
he  totally  dissented  from  tho  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  bad  stated  so  in  that  room  noon 
after  the  first  appearance  of  that  gentleman's  letter. 
Foreign  workmen  had  much  improved  since  1851,  and 
had  approached  nearer  to  the  English;  and  if  we 
now  stopped  short,  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  a 
short  time  they  would  surpass  us,  but  so  long 
as  thero  was  English  industry,  English  skill,  and  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  English  workmen  to  educate 
themselves— even  if  the  Government  would  not  educate 
them — he  had  no  fear  of  any  foreign  country  surpassing  us 
in  the  great  manufactures  of  the  world.  It  did  not  look 
much  like  being  beaten  by  foreigners  when  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  England  had  increased  more  in  the 
last  ten  years  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together, 
and  more  rapidly  than  at  any  previous  period.  He  could 
not  despond,  unless  he  believed  that  the  English  workman 
had  forgotten  his  doty  to  himself,  his  own  class,  and  his 
country;  and  while  they  found  amongst  them  such  men  as 
the  reader  of  the  paper  this  evening,  he  could  not  join  in 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Playfair,  or  believe  that  England 
would  lose  her  present  position.  Ho  was  sure  they  would 
be  unanimous  in  according  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Randall  for  the  paper  with  which  he  had  favoured  them. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Randall,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment 
paid  to  him,  wished  to  correct  a  wrong  impression 
which  seemed  to  have  been  produced — that  he  was  not  a 
friend  to  religion.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  if  ho  mentioned  that  bo  and  his  wife 
were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  had 
three  daughters  school  mistresses  in  national  schools,  and 
one  son  a  pupil  teacher.  He,  therefore,  knew  something 
of  the  system  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  he  knew  that 
religious  prejudices  did  interfere  with  the  proper  education 
of  the  country.  The  children  were  divided  amongst 
several  schools  of  different  religious  denominations, 
whereas  if  religious  teaching  was  altogether  left  out, 
they  might  meet  in  one  common  school,  and  a  higher 
class  or  teachers  might  be  employed  with  profit  to  the 
children  taught  It  was  quite  usual,  especially  in  country 
parishes,  for  a  clergyman  to  speak  of  "  my  school,"  and 
"  my  schoolmaster."  just  as  if  the  whole  establishment 
was  under  his  sole  control.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
idea  that  district  museums  and  colleges  should  be  estab- 
lished; and  those  who  were  even  now  disposed  to  think  well 
of  us  as  a  nation,  should  consider,  if  we  had  done  so  much 
under  present  circumstances,  what  might  we  not  have  done 
with  the  advantages  which  foreigners  possessed.  He  thought 
it  would  be  well  if  these  district  colleges  had  tho  power 
of  conferring  honorary  distinctions  upon  such  men  as 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  them  tn  their  particular 
calling.  He  had  been  made  a  fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  in  consequence  of  his  studies  in  that  science, 
which  he  looked  upon  merely  as  a  recreation;  and  if  some 
similar  distinction  were  awarded  to  men  who  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  their 
own  particular  business,  it  would  be  likely  to  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect,  especially  on  the  rising  generation  of 
artisans. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  FINLAND. 

From  a  report  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Her  Majesty's  Consul 
in  Finland,  it  appears  that  groat  aufforing  and  distress 
has  of  lato  years  occurred  in  tho  northern  districts  of 
Finland,  and  more  particularly  in  tho  government  of 
Uleaborg,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops. 
Sine©  the  year  1856,  when  a  total  failure  of  tho  harvest 
took  place,  the  country  has  more  or  lees  sul^red,  partly 
from  the  total  exhaustion  of  any  surplus  grain  which  the 
peasantry  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  boon 
in  possession  of,  and  partly  from  deficient  harvests  result- 
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ing  from  inferior  seed.  In  1862,  however,  a  total  failure 
again  occurred,  which  was  succeeded  in  1863  by  a  partial 
f.iilure.  Tho  year  1864  brought  a  miserable  harvest,  imd 
i860  brought  onco  more  a  total  failure,  the  consequence 
of  which  has  been  that  from  ono  end  of  the  governmunt 
of  Uloiiborg  to  tho  other,  a  degree  of  suffering,  sickness, 
and  misery  altogether  unprecedented  has  resulted.  Under 
these  deprivations  the  bread  of  the  peasantry  consisted 
of  bark  and  straw,  either  separate  or  mixed ;  the  former 
is  tho  inner  bark  of  tho  pino  tree  (I'ihus  *yfcc*tri»)  which 
is  collected  during  tho  months  of  June  and  July;  this 
bread  produces  much  disease  and  sickness,  but  still  it  is 
considered  more  wholesome 
produced  from  boiled  hay. 


Economising  Caeronic  Acid  Gas. — A  French  che- 
mist, named  Noel,  has  arranged  a  system  of  economising 
the  carbonic  acid  produced  during  the  operation  of  fer- 
mentation, for  the  production  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
The  fermenting  vats  are  closed,  being  furnished  with  a 
trap,  through,  which  the  operation  may  be  watched  from 
time  to  time,  and  also  with  a  force-pump  which  conveys 
tho  gas  into  a  special  resorvoir  provided  for  tho  purpose 
and  connected  with  a  barrel  containing  tho  alkali.  Tho 
gas  is  mado  to  enter  the  latter  at  the  lowor  end,  and  tho 
air  is  allowed  to  escape  at  an  orifice  at  the  top ;  when, 
instead  of  atmospheric  air,  carbonic  acid  issues  from  this 
orifice,  tho  operation  is  terminated.    Tho  water  of  crys- 
tallization is  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  tap  at  tho  bottom 
The  severe  and  unpropitious  climate  of  Finland  proves  [  of  the  cask,  and  this  is  afterwards  treated  separately 
the  greatest  impediment  to  tho  progress  of  all  agricultural  [  with  carbonic  acid.    M.  Noel  proposes  to  convert  the 
pursuits,  and  for  a  series  of  years  there  has  not  only  alkali  in  the  barrels  in  whit  h  it  is  afterwards  to  be  sent 
been  a  pirtial,  but  frequently  a  total  failure  of  the  crops  out,  there  being  nothing  to  be  done  but  withdrawing  tho 
in  the  northern  provinces;  and  not  withstanding  the  tap  and  closing  the  two  holes. 

large  sums  which  are  annually  spent  by  government  in  j  French  Manupactvrbs. — Tho  last  annual  report  of 
endeavouring  to  dry  the  extensive  morasses  in  those  tho  Industrial  Society  of  Mulhouso  furnishes  some  in- 
districts,  it  is  sadly  to  be  feared  that  Finland  will  not  be  teresting  information    relative  to  French  industry. 


able  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  grain  for  Us  own  require- 


The  Administration,  however,  appears  determined, 
through  science,  to  do  its  utmost  to  cope  with  this  natural 
impediment  to  cultivation,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
projects  has  erected  and  endowed  the  following  agricul- 
tural schools  throughout  the  country  :— 

1  In  tho  government  of  Wiborg. 
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„  St.  Michael. 
„  Kurpio. 
„  Tfloaborg. 
11  Wasa. 
„  Nybind. 


Besides  these  schools,  and  by  far  the  largest  agricul- 
tural institution  in  the  country,  is  that  of  Mustiala,  in 
the  government  of  Waso. 


ducted  in  two  departments  or  classes.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  student  is  taught  practical  farming,  veterinary 
surgery,  cattle  breeding,  ic.,  &c,  and  moreover,  he  must 
practically  assist  in  tho  building  of  houses,  and  in  tho 
construction  of  all  implements  necessary  for  agricultural 
purposes.  To  this  department  40  students  are  admitted  : 
that  is  to  say,  30  from  the  governments  of  Nyland,  Abo, 
andTavastehu8,and  lOselectod  from  the  above'-mentioned 
schools.  In  this  department  students  receive  instruction, 
as  woll  as  board  ana  lodging,  frco  of  any  charge. 

In  tho  second,  or  theoretical  department,  the  students  are 
taught  geometry,  stereometry,  planimetry,  minoralogy, 
and  zoology.  To  this  department  24  students  are  ad- 
mitted, who  have  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  £25  each. 

As  a  proof  of  the  energy  with  which  the  government 
has  lately  turned  its  attention  to  tho  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  I  may  mention  that,  in  the  budget  for 
1853,  tho  sum  required  for  the  agricultural  institutions 
Of  tho  country  was  5,428  roubles,  and  in  1860  it  had  in- 
creased to  36,610. 


There  were  in  the  department  of  Ilaut  Ehin,  on  tho 
1st  January,  1807,  436  establishments,  with  652  steam- 
engines  of  15,007  horsc-powcr.  Of  these,  197  wore 
devoted  to  spinning  and  weaving  ;  51  to  printing,  dye- 
ing, dressing  and  bleaching :  31  foundries,  hardware,  and 
other  iron-works  ;  65  factories  for  felt,  cloth,  wadding, 
ribbons,  paper,  and  rope -making ;  21  chemical  works, 
distilleries,  starch  manufactories,  chemical  matches,  gas 
works,  be. ;  56  breweri-  s,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  &c,  and 
15  brick,  tile,  plaster,  and  cement  works.  There  were 
105  cotton  mills  with  1,529,378  spindloa,  and  125  with 
30,421  mechanical  weaving  looms.  On  tho  1st  January, 
18CS,  there  were  in  tho  department  929  boilers  with 
1,737  receivera,  and  674  steam-engines  of  an  aggregate 
horsc-powcr  of  15,293.  Among  the  corresponding 
members  elected  last  year  were  Mr.  T.  L.  Simmonds,  and 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  of  London.    In  tho  annual  report 


Tho  course  of  instruction  in  that  institution  is  con-  of  the  society  mention  is  made  of  anew  red-and-violet  ani- 


line, found  in  tho  natural  state  in  tho  vesicle  of  a  mollusc 
Aph/sies  dcpititn*,  which  is  mot  with  in  groat  abundance 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal. 
Mr.  E.  Kopp  has  brought  into  successful  applicaation 
extracts  of  madder  for  printing  fabrics.  Ho  obtains 
commercial  Dnrpurine,  which  is  used  in  dyeing  silks  and 
wools,  and  in  tho  preparation  of  very  handsome  red 
lakes  and  pink  madders.  Green  alizarine,  which  serves 
as  the  first  matter  for  preparing  puro  alizarine  ex- 
tract, for  printing  violets  and  lilacs,  and,  finally,  a 
poetic  extract,  with  which  is  prepared  a  composite 
alizarine  extriet  for  printing-  reds,  pinks,  puces,  &c. 
Mr.  O.  Scheurer  is  the  person  who  has  just  brought  into 
successful  application,  for  commercial  purposes,  Burfaco- 
printing  with  nvulder  colours.  Tho  society  has  voted 
a  first-class  medal  to  M.  Pernod  for  th  ^  successful  appli- 
cation of  an  extract  of  madder  to  painted  linens. 


BlawfatturM. 


New  Machineey  for  Itoixrxo  toe  Tea  Leaf.— 
The  Indinn  paily  Newt  describee  »  tea  leaf  rolling 
machine,  which  consists  of  one  or  more  discs  rotated 
horizontally  over  a  surface  on  which  tho  leaves  are 
placed.  This  surface,  which  represents  regular  lineal 
indentations,  is  covered  over  with  fine  matting,  and  its 
relative  distance  from  the  revolving  disc  is  under 
cenfaol.  The  latter  is  bound  with  a  loose  rim,  which 
i  itself  to  tho  space  between  the  disc  and  the  lower 
and  thus-  imprisons  tho  leaves  whilst  being 


—  ♦ 

Swiss  Commerce  rx  1807.— The  exports  and  imports 
in  Switzerland  during  tho  year  1867  were  as  follows: — 
Import:— Cattb)  (small),  such  ns  sheep,  &c,  123,078; 
cattle  (lorgo),  49,863  ;  coal  and  turf,  338,878  tons ;  raw 
cotton,  338,087  quintals ;  cotton  vam,  12,776  quintals  ; 
cotton  fabrics,  39,306  quintals;  "griin,  3,683,378  quin- 
tals; flour,  302,018  quintals;  rice,  91,150  quintals; 
coffee,  161,247  quintals;  sugar,  236,905  quintals;  wino 
in  barrel,  796,632  quintals;  metals  (excepting  iron), 
41,913  quintals;  iron  (mannfacturcd),  270,469  quintals  ; 
iron  (raw),  269,192  quintals ;  machinery,  68,367  quin- 
tals; silk  (raw),  21,371  quintals  ;  silk  goods,  1,512 
quintals;  soap,  30,306  quintals;  wool  (raw\  19,970 
quintals;  woollen  fabrics,  39,5'J3  quintals;  tobacco  (in 
leaf),  82,976  quintals;  tobacco  (manumctured),  17,641 
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quintain.  Export*. — Cattle  (small),  64,309  ;  cattle  (largo), 
66,109;  grain,  36,078  quintals;  flour,  46,609  quintals  ; 
butter,  10,309  quintals;  cheese,  396,774  quintals;  dried 
fruits,  5,025  quintals ;  wino,  4,774  quintals  ;  vermouth, 
3,754  quintals,  hides  and  leather,  53,283  quintals; 
articles  in  wood,  15,602  quintals ;  raw  iron,  24,741 
quintals;  manufactured  iron,  25,726  quintals;  machinery, 
68,879  quintals;  cotton  yarn,  67,911  quintals;  cotton 
fabrics,  209,919  quintals;  silk  fabrics,  32,751  quintals; 
articles  in  straw,  7,917  quintals;  clocks  and  watches, 
3,H:>7  quintals;  tobacco  (manufactured',  6,705  quintals  ; 
woollen  goods,  2,966  quintals.  The  following  was  the 
weight  o?  cattle  of  all  kinds  passing  through  Switzerland 
during  the  year— 108,744  quintals,  and  1,427,706  quin- 
tals of  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Telborapht  in  SwrrzanLAwn. — The  reduction  to 
half  a  franc  for  a  telegraphic  message  in  Switzerland  has 
not  proved  a  failure  as  was  anticipated  by  many  persons. 
In  January,  1867,  the  number  of  telegraphic  despatches 
throughout  the  country  was  60,613,  against  86,461  for 
the  same  period  in  tho  present  year.  In  January,  1867, 
19,260  intimation  despatches  were  sent,  against  20,077 
in  January  of  the  present  year.  Comparing  the  amounts 
received,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  revenue  has  not  been 
diminished  in  consequence  of  tho  reduction  of  tariff.  In 
January,  1867,  tho  receipts  were  59,6*8  fr.  69c,  against 
65,329  fr.  35  c.  during  the  same  period  this  year. 

Silk  Trade  ix  Italy.  — The  following  statement 
shows  tho  comparative  exports  and  imports  of  silk  in 
Italy  from  1863  to  1866 : — 

Raw  and  Spun  SHL 

Imports.  Exports, 
kill.  kit*. 

1863   1,8*0,700  ....  2,533,970 

1864   1,617,470  ....  2,273,240 

180.3   1,136,790    1,629,360 

1866    643,780  ....  1,777,070 

Fh»  Silk. 

Import*.  ExportJ. 
UU.  kite. 

1863   1,464,980 

1864   2,382,950 

1865   1,068,740    ....  1,173,430 

1866   84,460    ....  1,663,840 

BuArrL  Ixdia  Ecnmra.— This  is  tho  most  important 
article  of  export  from  Para,  on  the  Amazon.  Its  pro- 
duction, however,  has  contributed  much  to  give  to  tho 
originally  quiet  inhabitants  a  taste  for  a  restless  and 
wandering  life,  and  has  deprived  other  branches  of 
agriculture  of  labourers.  Tho  rubber-treo  grows  mostly 
in  very  unhealthy  situations,  and  in  marshy  soil.  In- 
temperance, bad  nourishment,  and  the  malaria  on  tho 
banks  of  tho  rivers,  shorten  tho  lives  of  the  men  on- 
gaged  in  the  extraction  of  this  elastic  gum  ;  yet  so 
great  are  the  profits  to  be  obtained,  that  hundreds  of 
canoes  cross  every  year  from  the  left  bunk  of  the  Amazon 
to  the  islands  and  to  tho  forests  around  Macassa,  in 
search  of  rubber.  No  precautions  are  taken  to  preserve 
tho  trees,  and  from  this  cause  already  some  districts 
produce  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  formerly.  Tho 
tree,  however,  grows  in  great  abundance  throughout  tho 
■whole  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  on  tho  banicB  of  tho 
-tributary  rivers.  Tho  exports  from  Para  were,  in  1864, 
183,206  arrobas  ;  in  1865, 256,967  ;  and  in  1866,  291,091 
arrobas.   The  arroba  is  about  32jlbs. 


futuro,  as  they  in  most  cases  appear  to  be 
at  this  time.  The  crop,  for  one  thing,  has  turned  out 
better  than  was  oxpefltod  about  the  middle  of  the  year. 
Although  an  unusually  late  season,  the  yield  hat*  been, 
on  several  estates,  abovo  tho  average.  Were  it  not  for 
the  heavy  burden  of  debt  resting  upon  them — tho  result 
of  advances  obtained  at  high  rates  of  interest,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  mills  and  forming  plantations— our 
planters  would  bo  tho  wealthiest  class  in  tho  community. 
Wheal  tho  day  comctrthat  capital  can  be  got  at  low  rates, 
no  enterprise  will  have  a  fairer  prospect  than  this. 
Markots,  moreover,  have  been  better  than  they  had 
been.  Buyers  from  or  for  the  Cape  Colony  are  con- 
stantly in  quest  of  shipments.  Tho  homo  prices  are  a 
little  tatter,  and  the  quality  of  the  augurs  made  hero  is 
being  so  much  improved,  that  we  hope  in  time  to 
acquire  a  good  name  for  Natal  brands.  It  is  possible 
that,  ere  the  year  be  out,  new  markets  will  have  bean 
found  in  India  and  Australia  for  the  sale  of  our  euirirn. 
The  newspaper  war  sometime  waged  between  different 
planters,  in  Raiding  modes  of  -manufacture,  if  occasionally 
acrimonious  in  its  tone,  has  at  any  rote  a  wholesomo 
effect  in  stimulating  emulation,  and  promoting  on  im- 
in  quality." 


Colnitifs, 


Buoax  rx  Natal.— Tho  Fatal  Mercury,  of  Jan.  11th, 
any s:  —  "Turning  from  the  treasures  under  the  soil  to  the 
wealth  growing  upon  it,  wo  find  no  less  than  in  past  years 
evidences  of  progress.  In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  and 
amidst  all  circumstances,  tho  agricultural  interests  of 
Natal  have  worked  ahead.  Sugar  planters  have  not 
•for  years  been  in  such  good  spirits,  and  so  confident 


M.  Lxox  TocCAr/LT,  member  of  tho  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  of  Paris.  M. 
Foucault  is  best  known  by  his  demonstration  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  by  means  of  tho  pendulum,  first  ex- 
hibited in  the  Pantheon  of  Paris,  in  1848,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  Ixmdon,  in  1851  ;  but  ho 
made  many  important  applications  of  science,  and  his 
premature  death,  at  the  nge  of  19,  is  a  loss  to  tho  world. 

Sir  Cuahlxs  I.kmon,  Baronet,  died  on  Tuesday,  11th 
Fobruary,  in  tho  84th  year  of  his  ago.  The  deceased 
baronet,  during  his  long  life,  had  been  of  eminent  ser- 
vice as  a  county  gentleman,  and  conspicuously  so  in 
political  affairs,  and  in  connection  with  the  scientific  in- 
stitutions of  Cornwall.  Sii  Charles  Lemon  was  born  on 
tho  3rd  of  September,  178 1,  and  was  the  second  baronot, 
having  succeeded  his  father  in  tho  title  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1824.  He  married,  in  1810,  Lady  Charlotto 
Ann  Fox  8trangwayB,  youngest  daughter  of  tho  Earl  of 
Hchester,  and  who  died  in  1826.  Sir  Charles  has  left  no 
surviving  issue  ;  his  second  son,  and  last  remaining 
child,  was  unfortunately  drowned  whilst  bathing,  when 
at  Harrow  School,  on  the  18th  April,  1826,  in  tho  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  Tho  deceased  baronet  was  a 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  and  a  special  Deputy- 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries.  Ho  represented  tho  borough 
of  Penryn  from  1809  to  1812,  and  again  in  1830.  Ho 
was  member  for  tho  whole  county  in  1831,  and  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  tho  county  representa- 
tion was  changed  to  two  divisions,  he  represented  West 
Cornwall,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pendurves,  until  tho 
year  1841,  and  again  from  1842  to  1857.  Sir  Charlos 
was  a  reformer,  but  rather  one  of  tho  modorato  Whig 
school,  than  of  the  more  advancod  politicians  who  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Liberal  ranks  at  tho  present  time.  Ho 
was  President  of  tho  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
nnd  in  former  years  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Geological 
Society,  and,  as  F.R.S.  and  member  of  other  learned 
societies,  he  was  ever  deeply  interested  in  the  researches 
and  advancement  of  science  and  tho  arts.  He  was  also 
a  zealous  Freemason,  and  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Cornwall  for  many  years.  Sir  Charles  was  also  Chair- 
man of  tho  Falmouth  Board  of  Guardians;  ho  was 
elected  at  tho  formation  of  the  Poor-law  Unions  in 
1837,  and,  although  unable  for  some  years  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Board,  he  has  been  re-elected  year 
after  year,  as  a  mark  of  personal  respect.  His  Bound 
sense  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions,  and  rendered 
his  services  valuable  in  tho  promotion  of  local  interests, 
of  which  ho  was  over  mindful,  as  well  as  of  tho  general 
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welfare  and  progress  of  the  nation.  In  private  life,  his 
genial  temperament  won  for  him  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Sir  Charles  Lemon  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1852. 


Havre  Exhibition. — The  letter  of  Mr.  Bernal,  her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Havre,  published  in  the  Journal, 
February  28th,  and  drawing  tho  attention  of  English 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  others  to  the  importance 
of  the  exhibition  to  take  place  in  that  town  in  June, 
should  not  be  disregarded.  Many  men  of  business  com- 
plain that  their  interests  are  often  overlooked  in  great 
universal  exhibitions,  such  as  those  of  London  and  Paris, 
and  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  something  of  a  more 
thoroughly  practical  character  attempted.  The  coming 
exhibition  at  Havre  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
testing  the  value  of  a  purely  commercial  exhibition ; 
the  management  is  in  excellent  hands  ;  the  project  is 
warmly  supported  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial 
government ;  and  Havro  is  not  only  one  of  the  very 
first  import  and  export  towns  of  France,  but  very 
convenient  for  English  visitors.  At  a  time  when 
the  rivalry  between  the  manufacturers  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  export  trade  of  the  world  is  so 
animated,  it  would  be  a  serious  error  if  British 
products  were  ill  represented.  The  programme  of 
tho  exhibition  includes  all  articles  of  export,  and,  con- 
sequently, it  presents  an  immense  field  for  English  manu- 
facturers and  shippers.  The  agricultural  exhibition  of 
Rouen  is  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Emperor  will  bo  present  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  tho  prizes  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  and 
afterwards  visit  the  Havre  exhibition,  which  is  to  open 
on  tho  following  day. 

Technical  Education  ix  France.— The  Minister  of 
Marine  and  of  the  Colonies  has  just  issued  an  order 
relating  to  what  are  called  the  Schools  of  Maistrance,  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  workmen  in  the  arsenals  and 
dockyards,  chosen  by  competition,  receive  such  special 
theoretical  instruction  as  fits  them  for  foremen  or  heads 
of  shops.  These  schools  were  reconstructed  by  decree 
in  1861,  but  the  progress  made  since  that  time  in 
industrial  science  and  training  having  left  these  schools 
in  arrear,  the  minister  has  caused  an  examination  and 
report  to  be  made  upon  them.  The  result  is  that  a 
decree  hns  been  issued  establishing  preparatory  Schools 
of  Maistrance  in  each  of  the  government  yards  and 
arsenals  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Bochefort,  and 
Toulon,  and  also  a  school  at  the  imperial  establishment 
of  Indrot,  for  the  theoretical  instruction  of  a  certain 
number  of  workmen.  In  addition  to  these,  two  normal 
Schools  of  Maistrance  are  established,  one  at  Brest,  and 
the  other  at  Toulon.  AH  of  these  schools  are  placed 
under  tho  charge  of  the  department  of  the  Director  of 
Naval  Construction.  The  old  pepiniere  of  tho  Luxem- 
bourg-gardens, which  contained  tho  finest  collection  of 
vinos  in  France  and  a  large  number  of  other  plants,  has 
been  swept  away,  to  tho  great  regret  of  professors  and 
students  in  botany  and  arboriculture;  but  the  chief 
gardener  of  the  Luxembourg,  M.  Auguste  Riviere,  still 
continues  his  public  instruction  on  the  pruning  of  fruit 
trees ;  the  lectures,  which  commenced  on  the  21st  of  last 
month,  are  given  under  a  tent  in  the  transformed  garden 
on  three  mornings  in  the  week. 

Education  in  Holland. — Of  secondary  schools  or- 
ganized under  the  law  of  2nd  May,  1863,  there  were  in 
1865,  22,  with  1,467  students,  of  whom  five  were  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  14  subsidized  by 
their  communes.  These  schools  are  established  specially 
for  the  improvement  of  artisans  and  workmen.  They 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  preparatory  schools  for  tho 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  founded  at  Delft  on  tho  1st  July, 
1864.    This  college,  which  is  intended  to  educate  civil 


and  others,  architects, 
1865, 154 


manufacturers,  &c, 


Cornsjionufiuf. 

m 

Technical  Education. — Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  give  practical  effect  to 
the  recent  Conference  on  Technical  Education,  and  I 
hope  that  amongst  the  subjects  to  which  tho  earliest 
attention  of  the  committee  will  bo  directed  will  be  the 
relations  of  tho  present  system  of  apprenticeship  to  the 
development  of  technical  education.  I  beliove  that  the 
By  stem  of  apprenticeship  which  now  prevails  in  this 
country  will  be  found  to  be  tho  greatest,  in  fact,  I  may 

with  wl " 


say  the  only,  serious  obstacle  with  which  the  promoters 
of  technical  education  have  to  contend  ;  at  least,  that  is 
the  result  of  my  own  experience  in  all  tho  efforts  with 
which  I  have  boon  connected,  both  hero  and  elsewhere, 
for  promoting  the  study  of  the  scientific  principles  of 
art,  not  only  amongst  the  artisan,  but  also  amongst  the 
professional  class  of  skilled  craftsmen,  such  as  engineers, 
architects,  and  the  like.  So  long  as  the  only  recognised, 
and,  indeed,  possible,  road  to  the  acquisition  of  a  prac- 
tical art  is  through  a  five  years'  apprenticeship,  during 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  master  is  neither  compelled 
to  teach  his  apprentice  more  than  it  is  for  his  (the 
master's)  interest  that  the  apprentice  should  learn,  nor 
to  give  him  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  principles  of  his  art  in  institutions  in 
which  alone  such  knowledge  can  be  systematically 
taught;  nor,  on  the  other,  is  tho  apprentico compelled  to 
show  that  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  apprenticeship  by 
the  test  of  a  practical  examination  in  what  he  is  supposed 
to  have  learned,  so  long  will  all  attempts  to  put  technical 
education  on  the  same  footing  as  that  on  which  it  is  in 
on  the  Continent  be  abortive  and  futile.  If  we  really 
want  to  placo  our  skilled  craftsmen  of  all  classes  in  a 

Krition  in  which  they  can  compete  fairly  with*  those  of 
ance  and  Germany,  what  we  must  do  is  to  give  them 
the  samo  start  in  the  race,  and  that  start  is  in  their 
apprenticeship.  It  is  of  very  little  use  expecting  to 
educate  tho  adult  artisan  class  of  the  present  day  as  a 
whole ;  we  must  devote  our  attention  mainly  to  the  on- 
coming generations,  and  in  15  or  20  years  wo  may,  with 
good  management,  find  ourselves  on  the  same  level  as 
that  on  which  France  and  Germany  now  stand.  Now, 
sir,  if  we  intend  to  educate  tho  workman  of  tho  future  in 
the  principles  of  his  art,  we  must  do  it  whilst  he  is  an 
apprentico ;  and  if  wo  want  to  do  this  we  must,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, revolutionise  tho  system  of  apprenticeship  now 
prevailing  in  this  country,  and  assimilate  it  to  that  which 
obtains  in  France  and  Germany.  Wo  must  abolish  the 
condition  of  having  merely  passed  so  many  years  in  a 
workshop,  or  a  factory,  or  an  office,  as  tho  test  of 
proficiency  in  a  craft,  and  wc  must  substitute  for 
it  tho  test  of  examination.  Moreover,  we  must 
make  the  passing  of  such  an  examination  the  km 
qu&  non  to  the  legal  recognition  of  the  apprentico 
as  a  master  workman^  In  other  words,  we  must  put  the 
practitioners  of  technical  art  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
on  which  the  practitioners  of  law  and  medicine  now 
stand,  and  mako  the  examination  the  primary,  and  tho 
period  of  apprenticeship  the  secondary,  condition  of  pro- 
ficiency. If,  in  addition  to  doing  this,  we  compel  the 
master  to  allow  his  apprentico  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  attend  lectures,  or  to  obtain  information  by 
other  means  in  the  theory  of  his  art,  and  if  we  also  give 
the  apprentico,  what  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should 
give  him,  tho  right  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  appren- 
ticeship by  alio  wing  him  to  go  in  for  his  examination  as  soon 
as  he  likes,  I  believe  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing as  comprehensive  a  system  of  technical  education  as 
we  can  desire.  It  is  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters,  pro- 
vide tho  demand  and  the  supply  will  soon  appear.  Estab- 

m technical  knowledge,  and 
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you  will  soon  find  that  you  will  have  teachers  and  insti 
tutions  start  up  in  all  directions  to  meet  it.  In  spite  of 
a  good  deal  of  outcry  that  has  been  made  against  it,  I 
believe  that  the  present  system  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  is  quito  elastic  enough  to  meet  all  the 
demands  that  are  likely  to  bo  made  upon  it  for  some 
time,  and  I  do  not  see  what  more  could  have  been  done  by 
it  than  it  has  done.  To  attempt  to  establish  technical 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  so  long  as  the 
present  apprenticeship  system  exists,  would  be  like 
establishing  a  hospital  amongst  a  population  which  was 
notoriously  healthy.  Tho  masters  don't  want  them, 
and  tho  apprentices  don't  care  about  them.  Tho  masters 
do  not  want  them,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  long- 
sighted to  see  their  best  interests,  and  because  they  do 
not  care  to  travel  out  of  their  usual  routino  and  givo  thoir 
apprentices  time  to  attend  tho  schools ;  the  apprentices 
don't  care  about  them,  because  they  don't  see  how  the 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  them  will  materially 
assist  their  getting  on  in  life,  even  if  they  had  the  time 
to  attend  them,  which  they  have  not.  But  once  make 
the  change  in  the  relations  of  master  and  apprentice, 
and  in  tho  character  of  the  apprenticeship,  which  I  have 
suggested,  and  tho  whole  aspect  of  the  subject  would  bo 
altered.  Both  masters  and  apprentices  would  quickly 
find  out  tho  advantages  of  technical  schools,  and  the 
operation  of  the  Government  then,  instead  of  being  to 
weakly  encourage  their  formation,  would  rather  bo  to  check 
their  establishment  by  incompetent  persons,  or  in  con- 
ditions in  which  they  could  hardly  expect  to  be  success- 
ful. Depend  upon  it,  this  question  of  apprenticeship  is 
the  key  to  tho  problem  against  which  wo  are  all  now  so 
vigorously  knocking  our  heads  ;  and  if  the  Committee 
want  to  do  real  service  in  the  matter,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  deal  with  it  at  once.  Ten  minutes  and  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  would,  I  believe,  bo  nearly  enough  to 
draw  the  outline  of  a  bill  which,  if  Parliament  could  bo 
got  to  pass  it,  would  make  the  future  of  technical 
education  a  very  easy  matter  indeed.  —  I  am,  &c, 
Francis  T.  Bond,  M.D.,  Principal  of  the  Hartley  Insti- 
tution, Southampton. 
March  6,  ls6a. 

Ma.  Hvdi  Clarke's  Paper. — Sir,— In  your  report 
of  my  remarks  on  Mr.  II  yde  Clarke's  paper  on  "A  Daily 
Mail  to  India,"  occurs  a  misprint,  which  you  will  oblige 
by  correcting,  sinco  the  extravagance  of  the  statement 
invalidates  everything  else  I  Bay.  Tho  possible  speed  at 
which  vessels  might  t>e  propelled,  if  specially  built  for 
speed  only,  I  named  as  20  miles  per  hour ;  I  am  reported 
to  have  said  30  miles  an  hour,  which  never  entered  my 
mind.  The  necessary  condensation  in  reporting  excludes 
tho  context,  which  might  make  manifest  a  misprint. — 
I  am,  &c,  Jso.  Jones. 
33S,  Strand,  Feb.  24,  1868. 

Mr,  II  yde _  Clarke's  Paper. — Sir,— I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  protest  against  Capt.  Donald  Stewart's  indiscriminating 
remarks  with  regard  to  tho  state  and  quantity  of  the 
rolling  stock  on  Turkish  railways,  made  at  the  meeting 
on  the  26th  ult.  They  may  apply  to  one  particular  line ; 
but,  if  so,  ho  should  have  taken  into  consideration,  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  undertaking,  if  not  for  others,  the 
critical  position  of  all  railways  under  Turkish  guarantee, 
and  should  have  signalised  tho  exceptions.  I  beg  to  state 
that  the  Smyrna  and  Cassaba  Railwuy,  of  which  I  havo 
the  honour  to  bo  chiof  engineer,  is  furnished  with 
ample  rolling  stock  for  its  traffic  or  for  that  likely  to 
occruo  during  tho  next  three  years ;  and  I  send  herewith 
a  quotation  from  the  Impartial  of  Smyrna,  under  tho 
head  of  "  Constantinople  News,"  to  show  that  the 
opinion  of  tho  public,  as  well  as  of  tho  government, 
is  in  favour  of  that  company.  His  Highness  Fuad 
Pasha,  and  tho  members  of  tho  High  Council  of  the 
Treasury,  havo  stated  to  me  their  perfect  satisfac- 
tion with  the  progress  of  tho  construction  and  the 
arrangements  for  traffic  on  this  railway ;  and  the 
Sultan  himself  informed  a  deputation  from  tho  board 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  that  bo  was  bo  thoroughly  con- 


tented with  the  manner  in  which  the  construction  and 
furnishing  of  the  line  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Edward 
Price,  as  well  as  with  the  management  sinco  the  opening, 
that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  favour  any  reasonable 
viows  of  tho  company,  and  that  an  exceptional  effort 
should  always  be  made  to  satisfy  promptly  any  claims  it 
might  make  on  the  government.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
no  financial  arrangement  has  been  made  by  tho  govern- 
ment for  tho  express  purpose  of  satisfying  the  claims 
under  the  head  "  guarantee,"  which  may  be  from  time 
to  tirao  made  by  the  several  railway  companies  so 
privileged,  and,  consequently,  when  a  payment  is  to  be 
made  on  the  score  of  guarantee,  a  special  grant  has  to  be 
mado  for  tho  purpose,  and  extraordinary  funds  must  be 
raised  to  meet  it.  In  the  meantime  the  company  claim- 
ing payment  is  subject  to  the  delay  contingent  on  those 
proceedings. — I  am,  &c,  Charles  E.  Austen. 
7,  Broad  Sanctuary,  8.W.,  28th  February,  1S6S. 

Quotation  from  the  "  Impartial'  of  Smyrna,  Just  received, 
dated  Sth  February,  1868. 

"  Constantinople.— On  nous  ecrit  de  Constantinople, 
lo  5  Fcvrier: — 'Tout  accident  est  assurcment  regret- 
tablo ;  mois  un  mainour,  quclques  consequences  facheuses 
qu'il  ait,  s'il  ne  peut  etre  repare  quand  ll  cotlte  la  vie  de 
l'homme,  trouvo  son  attenuation  dans  les  mcsures  qu'il 
provoque  pour  en  pr&venir  le  re  tour.  Cost  la  le  juge- 
ment  porU?  par  1'opinion  publique  au  sujet  du  deraillo- 
ment  survenu  sur  le  Chomin  do  For  do  Cassaba,  et  qui 
a  occasionne  la  mort  du  mecanicien.  En  general,  on  a 
lou6  l'administration  do  cette  voie  do  son  cmpressement 
a  s'enquerir  do  hi  cause  do  ce  deraillement  et  de  pro- 
mettre  une  recompense  pour  decouvrir  Vauteur  du  me/ait. 
Ces  mcsures  demontrent,  de  la  part  de  la  compagnie,  une 
sollicitude  pour  la  vie  des  personnes  et  les  intcrdta  du 
pays  dont  on  no  saurait  assez  tenir  compte.  Elles  sont 
aussi  un  moyen  efficace  pour  attircr  la  confianoe  ot 
lo  I 


the  Effects  of 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK, 

Mom  Social  Science  Assoc.,  8.   Meeting  of  the  Health 

ment.    Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  "  On 
ExccmItc  Physical  and  Mental  Training.' 
R.  Geographical,  8).    Mr.  A.  Waddlnjtton,  "  Geography 
and  Mountain  Paw*  of  British  Columbia,  In  connection 
with  an  Overland  Route." 
Medical,  S.   Annual  Meeting. 
..Royal  iBSt.  3.   Mr.  O.  Scharf, "  < 
Medical  and  Chlrurgtcal,  Hj. 
Civil  Engineers,  8.   Discussion  upon  Mr.  Sam 

"On  the  Manufacture  and  Wear  of  Halls." 
Photographic,  8. 

Ethnological,  s.    1.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "On  tho  Migration  of 
Plants  yielding  fermented  Alcoholic  and  Oleaginous 
Materials."    2.  Miss  Halgh,  "On  the  Island  of  Teneriffe, 
and  Its  Aboriginal  Inhabitants,  the  Guanches."  Com- 
municated by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart. 
..Society  of  Arts,  8.   Mr.  Thomas  Beggi,  "  On  Courts  of 
Arbitration,  Ae." 
Geological,  8.   Mr.  Joseph  Prcstwlch.  "On  the  Structure 
of  the  Crag-beds  of  Norfolk  and  8nff.dk,  with  some 
Observations  on  their  Organic  Remains." 
Graphic,  8. 

Microscopical,  8.    1.  Dr.  Collingwood,  "  On  the  Algae  which 
cause*  tho  Coloration  of  the  Sea."   2.  Dr.  Marie, "  On 
a  Method  of  arranging  Microscopical  Cabinets." 
Literary  Fund,  2.   Annual  Meeting. 
Archaeological  Assoc.,  8|. 
..Royal,  Si. 
Aiitiquarlcs,  8}. 
Zoological,  8J. 
R.  Society  Club,  6. 

Royal  Inst.,  3.   Mr.  G.  Scharf,  "  On  Historical  Portraiture," 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  8.    Conversazione,  at  tho  Gallery  of 
the  Society  of  Female  Artists,  S,  Conduit-street. 

FBI  Society  of  Arts,  8.   Cantor  Lectures.   Dr.  Crace  Calvert, 

"  On  Chloride  of  Sodium,  Ac" 
Astronomical,  8. 

,  8.  Mr.  W.  Stanley  Jevoua,  »  On  the  Probable 
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R.  United  Service  Inst,  3.   Lieut-Col.  C.  H.  Owen,  B.A., 
"  Modern  Artillery,  as  exhibited  in  Paris  In  1847." 
..Royal  Inst,  3.  Professor  Rosooe,  "  On  the  Noa-MetalMe 

Elements." 
R.  Botanic,  3  j. 
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r ARLIA MENT Alt Y  KEPOItTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 


DeUtreed  ««  ".Ut  February,  IMS*. 
27.  Bill— Election  Petitions  and  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections. 
AX  (i.)  Porta!  Contract*. 

57.  ParltamenUiry  Electors  (Edlnbarsrh)-Rctnrn*. 
65.  Electoral  HtattstioB  (ricoluuid)-Aiuended  Return. 
69.  Sugar — Return. 

tl.  The  '  Kit  Carson"  and  "Baxaar"— Roports. 

89.  Metropolitan  and  Cttv  Police— Returns. 

•9.  (l.)  MetropollUn  and  City  Police,  Ac— Beturn. 

fietirrrrd  on  25<A  February,  1968. 

33.  Bill— County  Cnoru  Adii 

40.     „     Sunday  Trading. 

35.  Poor  Law  ( Workhouse  ] — 

61.  Suw.  and  India  Telegraph -Memorial. 

68.  Postage  (Gibraltar.  Ac.)-Returns. 
100.  Nun  •aton  Railway  Station— Reports. 
102.  Army  and  Marines  (Flogging) -Ret  urn. 

Suiwu*  1667. 
66ti.  Greenwich  Uoapital—  Return*. 


Dehcered  on  J6tt  Februmy,  iW. 

ed  Proiwru-  Improvement  (trclaud). 
slastlcal  Tit  I 66, 


32.  B1U— Landed 

07.    „  Ecclwli 

20.  Record  Publications— "Return. 

46.  Mail  H.-rvke  ( Ifakaanaa}— Return 

•X.  Bank  of  England  - AcuoiinU. 

A3.  Bank  of  England— Return. 
103.  East  Bulla  i  Irrigation)  — Return. 
107.  Constabulary  Fine*  and  Fi*«. 
Public  Petitions— Fourth  Report. 

SaiwioX  1H67. 

431.  (a  nn.)  Poor  Rate* and  Pauperistn— Return  (A). 

D*Hrtr*d  on  27/*  February,  1«3. 
43.  BUI— London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  Continuance. 
47.  Army— Estimates  (ls«rf-»). 

62.  Army  (Colonies1) — Statement. 

63.  Army  (Variation  of  Nutnlicrs, 

78.  Sardinian  Loan—  Account. 

79.  Creek  Loan- Account. 

80.  Russian  Dutch  Loan— Account 
94.  Mint  -  A(  count. 

109.  Railway*— Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

116.  Revenue  Department  ai*l  Packet  Service— Statement  of  Ex 


General  Post-office— Convention. 

Stagiox  1867. 
46.  (xn.)  Trade  and  Navigation  AeoouuU  (31st 

Deliver^  on  Wh  February,  186 
60.  Jurlea— Return. 

76.  Port  office  Mall  Service  (Havana  and  St. 

97.  National  Uallery— Annual  Report. 


r,  1867). 


flttttS. 


From  Commiuionert  of  patents'  Journal,  February  23. 
Grafts  or  Pboviwowal  P*otkotio«. 
Acetic  acid,  Ac,  manufacturing— 480 — H.  B.  Condy. 
Album*,  *c.-5oo— J.  P.  Lack. 

Aniline  colour*,  compound  of— 498— n.  A.  Bonnerillc. 
Bale  tles-326-E.  T.  Malriwaring. 
Barometrical  and  tliermojnetrical  apparatus- S29-L. 
Billiard  marklns  boards,  Ac.-3n.'9-0.  Smith. 
Blinds,  Ac,  working  the  rollers  of— 453 -J.  Tansley. 
Boilers— 430 — J.  Howard  and  E.  T.  ~ 
Brush-making— 490-F.  Tolhautcn. 
Buckles,  Ac,  substitute  for- 487 -W.  E.  ] 
Candles-492— O.  Roberts. 
Carriage  sprlngs-454— II.  A.  Dobsnn. 
Carriages— 514— J.  Harlow. 
Cartridge  boxes- 478— S.  B  Tucker. 
Charcoal  and  sngar,  treating — 499 — it.  Steele  and  J.  Hnstio. 
Cigar,  a-di,  and  light  holder,  combined  —42*— A.  PnlUpp. 
Coal,  Ac,  excavating   4»h- J.  W.  Melting. 
Corn,  Ac.,  drying  machinery — 166— J  S.  Williamson. 
Culinary  purposes,  revolving  stands  for — »77— W.  G.  C.  Hudson. 
Cylindrical  surfaces,  connecting  and  disconnecting  revolving— 5U5- 
J.  8.  Ua worth. 

Dials  for  showing  the  distance  travelled  by  publlo  conveyances,  an 
the  tares  due  for  the  same— 498 — A.  Lemaaaau 

Eggs,  testing— 484— F.  Sohafer. 
Envelope*— 479 — W.  Woottou. 
Fabrics,  treating— 520 — J.  P.  Worrall. 

Fibrous  substances,  spinning  and  twisting— 418— W.  H.  T&aker. 
511-E.  Cottam. 


19-A.  H. 


Tire-arms,  Ac,  breech-loading 
Fire-places -ti9-C. 
Gas— 465— A.  Drill. 

Gas  meter  cases— 432— W.  Cowan. 
Gas  stoves -4H5—R.  George. 

Ola**,  ornamenting -4*9 -J.  Wendcn  and  S.  P.  B.  FusscU. 
Grntn,  cleaning— 446— W.  B.  Lake. 

Iron  aud  stuul — tst— J.  G.  Wilbns. 
Key  ring's.  Ac— 503-O.  V.  WIsedllL 
Kneading  apparatus-486-F.  Grerdor. 
Knife  cleaners— 43» — H.  Woodward. 
U*mp  burners— 622- W.  Lincoln. 
Lamps,  in'  dcrator— 497— H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Lamps,  safety— 119-W.  Hann. 
Lamps  Ac.-438-W.  B.  M 
Letter  and  Invoice  holders, . 
Looms  -*70-».  C.  Lister. 
Looms- 50* -D.  Whlttaker. 
Matches  and  fuseoa-466— T.  J.  Chwchy. 
Millstones -475— R.  Young. 
Needles,  p  iptring-491— W.  V  oodtteld. 
Oils,  treating  and  dcoJorWng-506-R.  Martin. 
Ores,  extracting  and  condensing  the  Tolatileportl 
Lake. 

Paper,  Ac,  ontting — 476— R.  C.  R°»»- 
Poo  and  ink  holders,  ooiublned-449-C.  E.  Brooroan. 
Pumps— 4*4— W.  G.  H.  Taunton. 
Purses,  Ac,  fastening*  for— 4«8— W.  T.  Woolley. 
Pwutles  and  pnxale  chains,  Ac  —623 — J.  O.  Taylor, 
Bailway  poiauaad  signal*- 609 -W.  Eajterbrook. 
RaiU.iV  |>oiuts,  indicating  position  of-4»«  —  J.  Wood. 
Railway  signals- 447 -F.  Barnes  and  D.  Hancock.  _ 
Railway  wheel  tyres,  heating  and  forming  naetsdst  for— 34*2— r.  J*» 
Budge. 

Railways  and  tramways— 457— C.  M.  Holland.  __  _ 

Sewage,  separating  the  solid  and  watery  particle*  of— 610— w.  J. 

Bennett  and  J  Jobson. 
Bheep,  Ac,  shearing  and  clipping -451 —H.  C. 
Shipwreck,  saving  life  In  cases  uf-467— W.  E.  Jle 
Sldrts— 624— F.  Clicva>.su. 
Silk  fancy  weavlngs— 1«3— O.  Seamer. 
Smoke,  consnmi'  g— 460-  J.  R.  Stoncy. 
8t.>nf,  Ac,  crushing,  Ac  — 512-B.  Fanner. 
Tile*,  bricks,  Ac,  ornamental- 525 -J.  sVWWr. 
Tobacco  box  and  tor: 

and  T.  Vicars. 
Trousers,  Ac— M- 
Tvpc  compoaltlon,  Ac— 521— W.  H. 
Valves— 43i*—  W.  T.  Sugg. 
Water,  raising— 452— H.  Sch'.ottcr.  _  .  . 

Waters,  manufacturing  and  storing  aerated -353— A.  01  art:  arul  A. 

van  Winkle. 
Whip  holders— 494— W.  R.  Like. 
Wood,  preserving— 441 -N.  C.  S«erelmey. 
Wood,  treating  compressed  or  embi««ed-37l— J.  n.  John«.in. 

ool,  Ac,  preparing  for  «i4nnlng-44(.-U.  Jesson  and  B.  , 
„oollen  condeiwlng  machinery— 461— W.  Plckard. 
Yarns,  Ac.,  sizing  and  balIlng-483-  8.  Seville. 

iRTBRTIOlta  WITH  COMTI-KTS  SPSWITICATIOW  FlLBD. 

Breast*,  artlflcial— 616- W.  B.  Lake. 
Washing  ami  rinfclng  machines-  603— W.  KruUsch. 
Wood,  seasoning  and  prcserving-653— W.  R.  Lake. 


2461.  J.  Douglas. 

2463.  J.  and  G.  W.  Dyson  and  S 
Martin. 

2473.  I.  Dixon. 

2474.  M.  Hammer* t«ln. 
2486.  D.  NicoU. 

24H9.  A.  Field  and  W.  B.  Nation 
2492.  A.  E.  Gclhaye. 


2493.  P.  P>  Lunde. 
2506.  G.  T.  TViusflkfcL 
2513.  H.Carter  AO.  H. 
2541.  J.  Whltham 
2-44.  T.  Nelson. 
2977.  F.  J.  Bugg, 
29 <3.  H 
3190.  W. 


PATKXT6  Sealed. 


2603.  F.  B.  During 

2509.  R.  A.  Jones  A  J.  C.  Hodge*. 

2514.  G.  Cop*. 

2515.  J.  Fori. 
2621.  H.  Gardner. 

2526.  W.  G.  Creamer. 

2527.  T.  W.  HelllwclL 
2634.  J.  B.  Rogers. 


2539.  B.  V.  Stevens. 
2549.  F.  Tolhauscn. 
2554.  J.  Turnock. 
2666.  J.  Medhnrst. 
25S3.  W.  F.  Batho. 
2604.  J.  J  eye*. 
3002.  L.  Stockman. 
197.  W.  B.  Lake. 


Patwwt*  ok  waion  the  Stamp  Dctt  or  £50  his  paid. 
441.  W.  Klrrag*.  680.  T.  W.  Rovs  and  G.  " 

666.  H.  S.  Gray.  liendahl. 
610.  L.  C.  Cottam.  692.  R.  Johnson. 

441.  W.  Kirrage.  677.  J.  Dodd. 

55t.  G.  Lamter.  879.  A.  T. 

483.  L.  A.  Blgelow.  708.  F.  A. 

642.  C.  Whitiug. 

Pirsjrrs  ox  wkico  the  Stamp  Dorr  or  £100  has 
606.  J.  Taylor,  jon.  1  826.  G.  Smith  and  J. 

613.  W.  J.  Hay.  »u9.  J.  SUreEtsr. 

483.  L.  A.  Bigelow.  | 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  13,  1868. 


gnnottiittmtnls  bj  t\t  &muti. 

Artisans'  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  Belected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  One  volume  ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  Gd.  in  boards,  or  3s.  6d.  in  cloth. 
The  volume  contains  reports,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  principal  industries 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  French 
working  classes.   

Ordinary  Mertikos. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  : — 

March  18. — "On  Railways  and  their  Management." 
By  Robert  F.  Fairlie,  Esq  On  this  evening  the 
Marquis  of  Clanrirardb  will  preside. 

March  25 — "  On  Horse  as  nn  Article  of  Food."  By 
A.  8.  Bicknell,  Esq.  On  this  evening  Sir  Joht» 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  will 


Cantor  Lectcres. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  a  course  of 
fonr  lectures  "  On  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or 
Common  Salt,  the  Products  obtained  from  it, 
and  their  Applications  to  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures," to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  F.  Cracb  Calvert, 
F.R.S.,  as  follows  :— 

Lecture  I. — Friday,  March  13. 
CsioRrDR    or    Sodium,   or    Common-   Salt, —  Its 
extraction  and  composition.     AWikw— Its  manufacture 
and  employment  in  the  production  of  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, and  gold.  Chlorine — Its  preparation  and  pro- 

ITlustrations. 

Lecture  IT. — Friday,  March  20. 
The  Blbachino  Properties  or  Chlorixe.— attach- 
ing JWrftr,  its  manufacture  and  application  to  the 
bleaching  of  calico,  linen,  and  paper  pulp ;  tho  manu- 
facture of  chloroform,  &c.  Illustrations. 

Lecture  III.— Friday,  March  27. 

ChLORINK    AXD     ITS     COMPOUNDS    WITH  OxYOBX.— 

ChioraU  of  Potath — Its  manufacture  and  remarkable 
properties.  Hydrochloric  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt— Its  pro- 
duction and  applications  in  Arts  and  Manufactures,  viz., 
galvanixing  of  iron,  sal  ammoniac,  chlorido  of  tin,  &c. 
Illustrations. 

Lecture  IV. — Friday,  April  3. 
Thb  Cowbr«iox  or  Chloride  op  Sodium  into 
Carboxatb  op  Soda. — Tho  decomposition  of  common 
salt  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda,  Glauber's 
salt ;  tho  transformation  of  this  compound  into  soda  ash, 
toda  crystals,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  Ballard's 
and  tho  important  and  recent  discovery  of  the 
of  Boda  waste,  &c.  Illustrations. 


The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  Eight 
o'clock,  and  arc  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture. 

Examinations,  1868. 

Secretaries  of  Local  Boards  are  informed  that 
a  "  Form  2 "  applying  for  73  "  Forms  4  "  has 
been  received  without  signature  or  name  of  Local 
Board  inserted.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  wheuce  it  came.  The  Bender  of  the  above 
is  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

S  UB8CRIPTION8. 

The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
pnyablo  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


 ♦  

Fourteenth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

"Wednesday,  March  11th,  1868;  William 
Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 
Phillips,  John,  Epaom. 

Stewart,  Captain  the  Hon.  Randolph,  85,  Eaton-sq.,  S.W. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Lewis,  Thomas  Haytor,  9,  John-street,  Adelphi,  "W.C. 
Holiest,  W.,  Leigh-house,  Furnham. 
Thomns,  Wesley  Henry,  6,  Wator-lane,  E.C. 

The  Paper  read  was— 

OX  COURTS  OF  ARBITRATION  AND  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  CO  OPEUATION,  AS  MEANS  OF 
BRINGING  IN  TO  HARMON  IOU3  ACTION  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

By  Thomas  Bkoos,  Esq. 

In  this  paper  I  proposo  to  look  at  the  antagonism 
which  at  present  exists  between  capital  and  labour,  and 
at  some  of  its  causes  and  results,  and  then  to  inquire 
whether  moans  cannot  be  employed  to  bring  tho  two 
int<Tcsts  into  greater  harmony.  I  must  entreat  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  audience  if  I  have  to  travel  over  much 
familiar  ground  in  order  to  elucidate  tho  propositions 
with  which  I  shall  conclude. 

A  contemplation  of  the  present  condition  of  society 
would  seem  to  favour  the  belief  that  there  is  a  tendoncy 
in  civilisation  to  increase  tho  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty — to  elevate  tho  few  into  opulence,  to  depress 
the  many  into  indigence,  and  to  widen  the  gulf  that 
separates"  tho  two  classes.  Tho  more  than  usually  pro- 
longed oommercitil  panic,  from  which  I  hop©  wo  are  now 
emerging,  has  brought  out  in  strong  relief  tho  dark 
features  of  our  social  system.  We  have  immense  capital 
lying  idle,  and  therefore  unproductive,  and  thousands  of 
tho  industrious  classes,  who  depend  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  that  capitAl  for  subsistence,  driven  to  tho  verge 
of  destitution,  and  liring  upon  public  and  private  charity. 
Pauperism  and  crime  arc  increasing,  and  in  some  die- 
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t  Tiits  tho  pauper  class  is  increasing  while  the  popalation 
is  decreasing,  both  being  effects  of  the  same  cause — the 
paralysis  of  tho  industry  of  the  district.  1  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  statistical  returns,  but  will  simply 
call  attention  to  ono  item  of  the  account,  one  that  is  not 
shown  by  figures,  and  which  escapes  that  attention  which 
it  deserves,  that  is,  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  a 
class  who  hvo  by  precarious  employments,  and  who 
follow  unsettled  and  questionable  pursuits.  Many  of 
these  live  in  luxurious  idleness,  and  some  of  them  are 
persons  of  education  and  address.  They  prey  upon  tho 
community,  contrivo  to  keep  out  of  the  meshes  of  the 
law,  but  are  really  tho  most  dangerous  of  tho  dangerous 
classes.  In  all  this  there  is  muchmoro  than  the  money  cost, 
there  is  tho  tendency  to  drag  down  ;  while  other  causes 
from  without  are  operating  to  precipitate  into  the  same 
gulph  those  who  aro  tottering  on  tho  brink.  Con- 
temporaneous with  this  rice  and  misery,  we  are  beset  on 
all  sides  with  plans  for  their  relief,  plans  for  treating  tho 
sick  poor  in  workhouses,  plans  for  making  convict  labour 

S reductive,  plans  for  employing  the  able-bodied  but 
estituto  poor  upon  the  waste  lands,  and  many  others. 
We  aro  flooded  also  by  applications  for  aid  to  various 
schemes  of  well-intentioned  benevolence,  from  which  it 
is  difficult  to  withhold  assistance,  but  which,  like  alms- 
giving, create  as  much  poverty  as  they  relieve.  Is  it 
not  wise,  then,  to  turn  from  these  palliatives,  and  seo 
whether  we  cannot  stop  tho  supplies  to  this  large  army 
of  vagrants,  paupers,  and  criminals,  who  must  bo  fed 
although  they  do  nothing  to  produce — who  live,  indeed, 
upon  tho  vitals  of  the  state.  If  this  suffering  be  tho 
natural  and  legitimate  consequenco  of  a  progros«ivo 
civilisation,  then  in  obedienco  to  an  inevitable  necessity, 
lotus  soften  its  severity  in  tho  best  way  we  can;  but 
before  we  adopt  that  conclusion,  let  us  diligently  inquiro 
whether  theso  mighty  evils  aro  not  in  a  great  measure 
the  fruits  of  our  ignorance  of  tho  economic  law  which 
governs  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
which  is  as  unerring  in  its  operation  as  the  law  of 
gravitation.  If  we  pursue  the  inquiry  without  passion 
or  prejudice,  and  by  the  same  processes  of  induction 
that  we  follow  in  any  other  field  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, then  we  shall  discover  that  these  evils  grow  up 
from  causes  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove.  The 
laws  of  Providence  nro  ever  harmonious  and  beneficent, 
and  it  is  something  worse  than  folly  to  hold  them 
responsible  for  tho  suffering  that  surrounds  us. 

This  will  indicate  tho  course  I  am  about  to  pursue 
this  evening.  Tho  evils  arise  from  both  moral  and 
economical  causes,  but  I  cannot  enter  upon  all  tho 
various  ramifications  of  a  question  so  large,  but  will 
confine  myself  to  one,  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  and 
certainly  the  least  inviting  of  the  many — the  most  difficult 
because  it  is  the  one  on  which  the  greatest  difference  of 
opinion  exists,  even  among  educated  men ;  and  not  in- 
viting from  the  fact  that  I  shall  have  to  disagree  with 
some  for  whose  opinions,  in  other  matters,  I  entertain 
the  greatest  respect.  I  refer  to  tho  discontent  which,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  has  become  chronic  among  the 
workmen  of  England — the  jealousy  which  prevails 
between  tho  employer  and  employed — in  a  word,  to 
the  antagonism  which  exists  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  labourer.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
upon  Trades  Unions  and  Outrages  has  given  a  painful 
interest  to  the  subject,  and  has  probably  done  much  to 
hasten  the  solution  of  a  great  social  problem,  but  I  profcr 
to  dismiss  from  consideration  tho  causes  which  fed  to 
tho  appointment  of  that  Commission,  and  discuss  the 
question  as  if  no  acts  of  violence  had  ever  been  com- 
mitted. I  found  nothing  upon  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  Commission.  The  indictment  I  prefer  against 
trades  unions  is  based  upon  the  observation  and  cxpe-  I 
rienco  of  many  years.  Should  the  indictment  be  sub- 
stantiated, then  trades  unions  will  only  stand  convicted 
of  the  same  errors  which  havo  misled  statesmen  in  all 
ages  up  to  tho  present  time — errors  which  have  some- 
times led  to  desolating  wars,  and,  what  has  been  equally 


productive  of  human  misery,  to  nation  contesting  with 
nation  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  not  by  fair,  open, 
and  honourable  competition,  but  by  hostile  tariffs  and 
protective  duties.  I  condemn  the  system,  but  I  wish  to 
speak  with  tho  greatest  possible  respect  of  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  founded  upon  expediency  and  justice. 

I  object,  then,  that  trades  unions  bring  constraint  in 
the  place  of  that  liberty  which  is  just  us  essential  to  the 
development  of  tho  industrial  resources  of  a  people  as 
political  freedom  is  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress ;  they  limit  tho  field  of  production,  and  fetter  the 
hands  of  the  producers  ;  they  obstruct  the  free  flow  of 
capital,  upon  which  labour  is  dependent,  by  rendering 
the  profits  of  that  capital  uncertain  and  insecure ;  thoy 
tend  to  reduce  to  the  dull  level  of  mediocrity  the  more 
skilful  and  energetic  of  their  own  members,  and  to  op- 
press those  who  from  physical  or  mental  deficiencies  are 
not  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  majority  of  their  fellows. 
Under  the  plea  of  protection— protecting  the  interests  of 
a  certain  trade  or  calling — they  perpetrate  a  wrong 
upon  other  trades  or  callings  less  powerful  in  numerical 
strength  or  funds  than  themselves,  and  by  tho  means 
resorted  to  to  promote  their  interests,  very  often  destroy 
the  trade  of  a  neighbourhood  and  drive  it  away  to  other 
districts  or  other  countries  where  it  can  enjoy  greater 
freedom  ;  they  waste  tho  labour  fund  and  press  down  to 
poverty  and  ultimately  to  pauperism  thousands  who  are 
dependent  upon  it.  We  must  no  more  expect  that  trade 
will  flourish  under  restrictive  systems  of  any  kind  than 
healthy  vegetable  or  nnimul  life  can  be  maintained  with 
a  partial  exclusion  from  light  and  air. 

This  is  a  grave  indictment,  and  ought  not  to  be  made 
but  on  tho  clearest  evidence,  but  the  history  of  the  last 
half-contury  will  justify  every  part  of  it  It  applies  to 
tho  peoples  of  all  countries.  In  1848,  almost  the  first 
act  of  the  workmen  of  Paris,  while  proclaiming  the 
doctrine  of  "  Fraternity" — "  Liberty" — "  Equality" — 
while  attempting  to  carry  out  an  "  organisation  of 
labour,"  and  to  establish  "  national  workshops,"  was  to 
call  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  workmen.  Wherein 
does  this  differ  in  spirit  or  principle  from  tho  demands 
of  several  trades  who  aro  combined  together  for  what  is 
called  mutual  protection  h  What  is  all  this  but  the 
triumph  of  the  strong  over  the  weak  ?  It  is  less  a  war 
of  labour  against  capital  than  that  of  one  class  of 
labourers  against  another ;  and  nothing  is  written  more 
plainly  upon  the  annals  of  human  progress  than  this : — 
that  ono  class  of  men  in  a  community  cannot  be  perma- 
nently benefited  by  exclusive  privileges  or  monopolies, 
by  that  which  injures  tho  community.  What  affects 
one  class  must  ultimately  affect  all,  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  in 
this  or  any  other  country  aro  bound  up  together.  If 
one  large  section  of  them  suffer,  the  welfare  of  all  is 
endangered.  Thoy  can  no  more  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  poverty  and  suffering  which  afflict  their 
fellows  than  they  can  escape  from  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  them. 

It  is  the  character  of  evil  to  work  out  good,  and  the 
act  of  tho  workmen  in  Paris  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  French  economists,  and  wrung  from  them  fervid 

tro testa  against  so  tyrannical  and  suicidal  a  measure, 
'or  tho  first  time  in  the  history  of  political  economy  its 
expositions  came  forth  clothed  in  a  vivid  and  touching 
eloquence.  The  dry  abstractions  of  a  science  became 
instinct  with  life.  Thus  the  extravagancies  of  the  com- 
munists and  socialists  of  that  time  brought  about  a  re- 
action, and  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  civilisation.  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  exaggerating  tho  importance  of 
the  movement  then  begun,  when  the  results  flowing 
from  it  arc  fully  considered.  Out  of  the  discussion  arose 
the  proposition  of  courts  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  employers  and  the  employed,  and 
that  still  more  important  one,  tho  formation  of  partner- 
ships of  industry  to  effect  a  reconcilement  between  labour 
and  capital. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  the  value  of  those  two 
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propositions,  both  of  which  have  mado  most  eatisfiietorv 
progress  when  carried  out  in  action— if  we  look  for  a 
minutes  at  the  dofenceset  up  for  trade  combinations. 
The  common  plea  is  that  workmen  have  a  right  to 
mutually  agree  upon  the  prico  at  which  they  will  sell 
their  labour,  if  they  do  not  coerce  others.  This  is  a  very 
ambiguous  way  of  stating  a  case.    A  limitation  is 
intimated,  but  is  not  defined ;  and  it  would  be  better  if 
those  who  use  the  argument  would  show  us,  by  some 
example,  to  what  limit  the  right  may  extend,  and  where 
it  may  stop.   To  my  mind  the  statement  amounts  to 
thin,  that  the  men  have  a  right  to  combine  together— if 
they  ful61  none  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  enter  into 
combination.    It  will  be  conceded  at  once  that  two  men 
havo  a  right  to  decide  upon  what  terms  they  will  sell  their 
labour,  but  the  moment  they  use  the  power  that  unity  of 
purpose  gives  them  to  coerce  a  third,  or  in  any  way  to 
prevent  or  disturb  his  free  action,  they  are  placing  con- 
straint in  tho  place  of  liberty.   The  purpose  of  a  trades 
union,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  induce  all  its  members  to  come 
to  some  common  agreement  on  certain  matters  which 
are  considered  for  the  good  of  the  trade.   It  may  be  as 
to  the  amount  of  wages,  tho  hours  of  labour,  or  tho 
number  of  apprentices,  but  whatever  may  be  tho  object 
sought,  coercion,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  essential  to  their 
purpose,  and  inseparable  from  any  lino  of  action,  whether 
defensive  or  aggressive,  they  may  pursue  to  gain  it. 
Let  us  keep  in  view  the  principle  of  liberty.   From  tho 
time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present,  all  economists  have 
accepted  the  axiom  that  a  man  ought  to  be  left  at  liberty 
to  produce  that  which  he  can  produce  best,  and  take  it 
to  the  market  where  he  can  get  the  most  for  it.  What- 
ever contravenes  this  right,  whether  it  bo  in  the 
shape  of  law,  or  custom,  or  combination  among  those 
who  go  to  the  same  market,  is  vicious  in  principle, 
and   must   be   injurious   in   practioe.     The  most 
sacred  right  of  a  man,  next  to  that  of  personal 
freedom,  is  that  of  being  left  at  liberty  to  get  the 
best  price  he  can  for  the  products  of  his  skill  and 
industry.   The  interests  of  the  body  politic  demand  that 
we  should  bring  out  all  tho  energies  of  tho  individual 
man,  but  the  union  tends  to  annihilate  that  individuality 
and  make  him  a  mere  unit  in  a  large  confederation  of  his 
fellows.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  he  becomes 
a  member  of  that  body  by  a  voluntary  act.  What  penalty 
has  he  to  pay  if  he  does  not  join  a  trade  society  ?  What 
freedom  of  action  is  left  him  either  within  or  without 
the  union  P  Without,  he  is  a  marked  man,  encountering 
that  opprobrium  which  is  most  offensive  to  an  independent 
man's  pride ;  and  if  within,  he  must  submit  to  the  rules 
of  tho  society,  and  often  to  tho  will  of  the  dominant 
minds  who  are  at  the  head.    It  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
power  exercised  is  moral  power.    Moral  power,  when 
employed  by  numbers,  is  merely  the  perspective  of 
phyflical  force.    It  is  not  much  more  to  tho  purpose  to 
say  that  the  learned  professions  have  similar  combina- 
tions for  similar  purposes.  This,  if  it  be  true,  only  shows 
that  educated  men  fall  into  the  samo  errors  as  the  less 
instructed  of  their  countrymen,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  scope  of  their  preparatory  studies  wore 
enlarged.   They  would  bo  nono  the  Ices  fitted  for  a 
career  of  useful,  honourable,  and  profitable  employment, 
if  they  gave  some  time  to  the  examination  of  those  prin- 
ciples which,  under  the  name  of  political  philosophy, 
affect  mankind  in  all  their  civil  relations,  ana  bind  them 
together  in  communities. 

It  is  said  that  such  organisations  are  nocessary  to  do- 
fend  the  workmen  from  the  selfishness  and  rapacity  of 
employers,  and  that  employers  themselves  combine. 
There  can,  perhaps,  be  little  said  in  behalf  of  employers 
as  a  class.  No  doubt  many  of  them  are  selfish,  look 
only  at  their  own  interests,  and  are  wanting  in  a  due 
consideration  for  those  'who  receive  wages  at  their  hands. 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  differences  which 
have  arisen  might  have  been  adjusted  hy  a  conciliatory 
spirit  on  the  part  of  employers.  An  indifference  or  ar- 
rogance of  behaviour  is  often  most  strongly  marked  in 


those  who  have  themselves  risen  from  the  ranks  of  la- 
bour. It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  is  not 
the  same  tendency  to  combine  for  a  common  purpose. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  fierce  competition.  There  is 
much  keen  and  unscrupulous  dealing  in  all  trades,  no 
mutuality  of  interests  is  recognised,  and  there  prevails  a 
jealousy  of  each  other ;  but,  wherever  combinations  exist 
to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  operation  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  they  are  equally  objectionable 
whether  on  the  part  of  employers  or  of  employed.  One 
may  be  made  an  excuse,  but  is  certainly  not  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  other. 

I  am  compelled  to  notice  ono  or  two  other  matters, 
because,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  every  ex- 
ploded fallacy  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  imported 
into  it.  We  hear  of  the  tyranny  of  capital,  of  ruinous 
competition,  of  over  production,  and  of  over  population, 
and  that,  therefore,  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
the  working  classes  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  them 
from  being  wholly  trodden  down.  It  would  require 
a  separate  paper  upon  each  head  to  expose  the  fallacies 
lurking  beneath,  and  then  they  would  survive,  for 
nothing  is  so  long  lived  as  a  sophism  that  announces 
itself  under  a  high-sounding  phrase.  I  will  only  say  a  few 
words  upon  those  which  belong  to  my  subject,  and  which 
will  help  to  introduce  the  propositions  I  have  to  submit. 
It  is  assumed  that  capital  is  the  enemy  of  labour— that 
there  is  an  irreconcilablo  antagonism  between  them.  Is 
that  so  f  There  is  no  man  so  much  interested  in  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  its  perfect  security,  as  the 
workman.  His  own  little  possesions  form  a  part  of  the 
general  capital  of  the  community,  and  any  social,  or 
political,  or  commercial  disturbance  affects  him  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  the  member  of  any  other  class. 
Capital  creates  and  keeps  up  the  demand  for  employ- 
ment. It  is  his  interest  that  the  rights  of  property 
should  be  held  sacred ;  if  he  suffers  it  to  be  assailed  he 
endangers  his  own.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  those  countries  where  capital  is  scarce,  or  its 
employment  unsafe  P  The  sister  kingdom  is  an  example. 
The  state  of  the  people  is  ono  of  wretchedness,  and  dis- 
content stalks  abroad.  Thero  is  abundant  scope  for  the 
employment  of  capital,  and  with  a  steady  demand  for 
labour,  that  discontent  would  die  out.  The  labourer  is 
idle  because  there  is  not  capital,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
Bame  thing,  there  are  impediments  to  its  safe  and  pro- 
fitable investment.  All  history  teaches  the  same  lesson. 
Capital  is  the  mainspring  which  keeps  industry  in 
motion;  surely,  then,  it  cannot  bo  in  antagonism  to  the 
skill  and  labour  which  keeps  it  fructifying  from  time  to 
time. 

What  is  meant  by  ruinous  competition  P  ITere,  again, 
the  man  who  lives  by  wages  is  more  than  any  one  else 
interested  in  having  competition  free  and  unfettered. 
By  it  the  sober  and  industrious  workman  of  the  present 
day  is  able  to  obtain  comforts,  both  in  food,  raiment,  and 
lodging,  that  were  the  luxuries  of  the  palace  in  the  ago 
of  Elisabeth.  The  largest  rise  in  wages  to  which  he 
aspires  would  scarcely  compensate  him  for  a  rise  of  ten 
per  cent,  in  the  price  of  all  he  consumes.  It  is  his  interest 
to  havo  all  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  at  the  lowest 
cost,  but  the  wages  paid  form  always  an  important  item 
in  the  cost  of  production.  Is  there  any  consistency  in 
the  workman  expecting  that  his  wages  should  remain  at 
the  samo  standard,  whilo  he  desires  that  all  articles  he 
consumes  should  be  regulated  in  their  price  by  open 
competition  y 

What  does  the  friend  of  the  working  classes  deeiro 
to  see,  but  that  every  one  of  them  should  be  able  to 
secure  an  abundance  of  all  tho  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  and  enough  to  provide  a  fund  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  sickness,  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  that  he 
should  have  more  leisure  than  the  present  hours  of 
labour  afford  for  rational  recreation,  or  the  pursuits  of 
study.  All  men  desire  that  the  workman  should  havo 
more  leisure,  and  ho  would  have  more  if  he  knew 
better  how  to  employ  it;  but  we  desire  to  see  this, 
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not  for  a  few  favoured  and  powerful  trade*,  but  for 
all.  How  is  this  to  bo  brought  about,  but  by  en- 
couraging improvement*  in  every  way;  by  making 
the  powers  of  nature,  subordinate  to  man's  skill  and 
intelligence,  perform  tbo  most  irksome  and  toilsome 
parts  of  labour.  Machinery  and  competition,  under 
proper  arrangements,  arc  tbo  friends  of  the  workman  ; 
the  one  aids  his  power  of  production,  and  the  other  brings 
the  produce  within  his  roach. 

Ono  word  as  to  tho  cry  against  political  economy  and 
its  teachings,  for  every  ono  who  has  a  monopoly  to 
defend,  or  a  restrictive  system  to  uphold,  begins  or  ends 
his  argument  by  a  protest  against  political  economy. 
They  will  persist  in  assuming  it  to  bo  an  ingenious 
theory,  fabricated  to  favour  particular  interests,  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  assure  thorn  that  it  only  aspires  to  expound 
tho  laws  which  govern  the  production,  accumulation, 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  truo  that  its  teachers 
predicate  what  will  be  tho  result  of  certain  laws  and 
arrangements,  but  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  tho 
sufferings  which  they  forotol  than  is  tho  meteorologist, 
who,  after  years  of  observation,  is  able  to  predict  tho 
storm,  accountable  for  the  devastation  it  creates.  Men 
who  have  never  given  an  hour  to  a  consideration  of  the 
elements  of  the  science  hasten  to  condemn  it,  because 
its  teachings  do  not  quadrato  with  notions  of  their  own, 
or  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their  experience.  They 
forget  that  experience  gathered  without  a  sound  theory 
to  direct  it  is  a  fitlso  guide,  and  that  theory  without 
observation  is  equally  liable  to  arrive  at  erroneous  con- 
clusions. Political  economists  do  not  agree  on  some 
minor  matters,  but  this  no  more  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  scienco  than  the  fact  that  astronomers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  distance  of  tho  earth  from  the  sun  invalidates 
the  science  of  astronomy.  Tho  points  of  difference  are 
mainly  thoso  of  definition.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
almost  exclusive  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  laws 
which  govern  the  production  and  accumulation  of  woalth, 
and  much  too  little  to  the  laws  which  regulate  its  distri- 
bution. But  political  economy,  in  its  sternest  teachings, 
is  free  from  the  charge  brought  against  it.  Its  doctrines 
favour  no  class.  It  shows  that  there  is  no  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  that  all  legitimate  in- 
terests are  in  harmonv.  If  its  principles  bo  studied 
with  patience  and  docility  they  will  dissipate  tho  un- 
easiness which  is  felt  as  to  over-production  and  over- 
population. Political  economy  vindicates  tho  ways  of 
providence,  shows  that  the  table  of  nature  is  spread  for 
all,  and  that  if  any  are  excluded  it  is  in  consequence  of 
the  arrangemcnta  of  those  who  arrogantly  presume  to 
be  wiser  than  what  is  written.  Thcro  is  enough  for 
every  living  being,  and  no  producers  to  spare;  and  what 
wo  want  is  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies,  restrictions, 
and  imposts  of  every  kind.  Wo  want  perfect  freedom  of 
trade. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  harmony  of 
interests,  and  show  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  tho  cause 
of  tho  present  antagonism  between  capital  and  labour. 

Suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we  plant  some 
dozen  families  upon  a  tract  of  rich  and  uncultivated  land. 
They  have  skill  in  all  the  arts  of  husbandry,  strength 
and  willingness  to  labour,  but  they  havo  neither  im- 
plements, seeds,  nor  supplies  of  food  ;  in  fact,  they  have 
no  capital.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  they  can  find  wild 
roots,  or  wild  fruits  to  subsist  upon,  they  must  die 
of  hunger,  and  that  with  such  sustenaneo  in  plenty  they 
will  bo  no  richer  or  better  at  the  end  of  tho  year  than 
thev  wore  at  the  beginning.  This  shows  how  labour 
without  capital  is  helpless.  Bring  to  thorn  a  man  who, 
as  the  result  of  his  own  saving,  or  that  of  others,  possesses 
spades,  barrows,  and  other  utensils,  a  supply  of  soeds, 
and  also  of  food,  and  tho  case  is  altogether  altered.  lie 
has  noither  knowledge  nor  skill,  nor  ability  to  labour, 
but  ho  has  what  is  bettor  than  all  thoso  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  has  capital.  He  offers  to  tho  others  the 
use  of  his  capital,  and,  as  a  matter  of  courso,  obtains  as 
"i  as  he  can  for  that  use.    This  is  a  perfectly  legiti- 


mate transaction;  both  parties  are  gaining  by  the 
bargain.  They  both  receive  and  render  service,  for 
which  they  receive  and  render  satisfaction ;  and  looking 
at  it  under  the  light  of  ordinary  commercial  transactions, 
it  is  tho  interest  of  one  party  to  give  as  little  and  the 
other  to  obtain  aa  much  in  exchange  as  possible.  Both 
are  benefited,  and  in  a  fow  generations  the  wilderness  is 
covered  with  fertile  fields,  ripening  grain,  and  smiling 
villages.  But  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  wealth  accumulates, 
and  the  community  flourishes,  we  shall  hear  of  tho  rights 
of  labour,  and  tho  selfishness  of  capital,  and  of  protection  to 
certain  interests.  Why  should  this  be  when,  as  wo  have 
seen,  they  started  from  a  point  where  union  of  interests 
was  indispensable — when  either  would  havo  perished 
without  the  assistance  of  the  other.  Does  it  not  arise  from 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  exchange — a  fundamental  error  in 
the  method  by  which  they  render  service  and  receive 
satisfaction  f  Can  a  pri  nciplo  be  introduced  which  would 
establish  an  identity  of  interest  P  Now  supposing  the 
capi  tal  ist  in  this  case,  instead  of  going  to  tho  labourers  with, 
the  view  of  making  the  best  bargain  he  can,  in  its  present 
sense,  says  this :  Now,  I  havo  implements,  seeds,  and 
supplies  of  food,  which  in  my  hands  arc  useless ;  you 
have  skill,  knowledge,  and  willingness  to  employ  your 
ability  ;  I  will  lond  you  what  I  possess,  but  you  shall 
give  me  a  certain  per  centage  of  tho  profits  you  may 
gather  at  the  time  of  harvest,  and  on  this  principle 
of  co-operation  we  shall  all  be  benefited,  and  all 
havo  the  samo  interest  in  exercising  strict  care  over 
our  machinery,  in  economising  our  supplies,  and 
in  making  the  most  of  our  opportunities.  In  this 
arrangement  the  individuality  of  each  is  maintained. 
There  is  nothing  of  communism  in  it,  as  it  is  quite 
compatible  with  tho  arrangement  that  each  man  should 
receive  in  proportion  to  what  he  contributes  to  the  common 
stock.  There  is  no  arbitrary  rule  of  equality  which  has 
.the  tendency  to  extinguish  honourable  ambition,  laid 
down.  This  rough  sketch  indicates  tho  principle  of 
co-operation  proposed  as  a  solution  of  that  great  diffi- 
culty which  at  present  exists  between  labour  and  capital. 
There  is  a  reciprocity  of  service  and  satisfaction,  and 
there  is  liberty.  Labour  is  elevated  above  its  present 
position  by  being  removed  from  tho  same  category  as  the 
insensate  things  which  skill  and  labour  have  produced. 
The  distinction  is  an  important  ono  to  keep  in  view.  Is 
it  right  that  the  skill  of  the  man  whoso  steady  eye  and 
experienced  hand  guide  the  engine  over  its  iron  road 
should  be  held  in  the  market  as  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  the  machine  which  is  obedient  to  his  will  'r  Be  it  aa 
it  may,  the  working  classes  will  not  be  content  to  work 
for  wages,  nor  will  they  be  reconciled  to  it  by  tho  argu- 
ments usually  employed.  Wo  may  tell  them,  that  in 
exchange  for  what  they  contribute  to  society  in  the  shape 
of  service,  each  man  receives  every  day  200  or  oven  600 


per  cent,  more  than,  if  left  to  himself,  he  could  produce 
in  a  lifetime ;  wo  may  tell  them  that  the  profits  of  largo 
concerns,  when  divided  among  all  employed  in  them, 
would  be  too  small  a  reward  for  tho  increased  responsi- 
bilities :  but  all  this  will  fail  to  mako  them  satisfied  with, 
things  as  they  are.  Under  present  arrangements  thero 
is  no  chance  of  thoroughly  reconciling  the  conflicting 
interests ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  we  intend  to  koep  tho 
position  wo  hold  as  a  manufacturing  people,  wo  must 
secure  a  greater  unity  of  purpose  between  the  employort 
and  employed. 

I  submit  that  the  principle  of  co-operation  laid  down, 
which  is  widely  different  from  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Owon 
or  Mr.  Minton  Morgan,  is  worthy  of  grave  consideration 
by  all  classes.  Of  course  thoro  arc  many  objections,  aa 
there  are  to  all  experiments,  but  they  are  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  with  which  the  ardent  reformer  has  had  to 
conflict  in  every  stage  of  our  social  progress.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  in  our  own  lifetime  wo  were  wont  to 
hear  a  good  deal  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural, 
as  separate,  distinct,  and  rival  interests.  This  was  the 
result  of  laws  which  were  made  for  the  ostensible  pur]K«o 
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laws  destroyed  the  rivalry  of  the  two  classes,  and  wc 
huvu  heard  nothing  since  of  these  two  interests  being 
opposed  to  own  other.  Are  there  no  means  by  which  a 
like  harmony  can  be  produced  between  the  employer  and 
If  there  be  anything  impossible  or  im- 
>  in  co-operation  as  a  principle  let  us  see  what 
it  is.  Is  there  anything  more  than  that  fear  of  change 
which  affects  the  man  ft  of  mankind  .'  They  do  not  see 
that  wo  live  in  a  world  of  change  — nothing  is  to  day 
what  it  was  yesterday.  And  may  not  the  principle  I 
name  bo  another  stop  in  civilisation,  and  lead  to  greater 
than  any  hitherto  saado  Y    It  may  tend  to 
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of  a  few  ;  but  this  would  be  no  evil,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  lead  to  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth 
among  those  who  produce  it ;  and  this  would  be  a  decided 
good. 

Practice  generally  precedes  theory,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  certainly  not  behind  it.  If  we"  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire,  we  shall  find  the  principle  of  co-operation  ob- 
tains in  many  cases.  Inventors,  who  are  not  them- 
selves manufacturers,  as  a  rule  make  arrangements  which 
give  to  them  a  royalty  npon  all  the  articles  sold.  This 
secures  a  permanent  interest  in  the  sale  and  improve- 
ment of  the  invention.  A  large  number  of  establish- 
ments are  managed  in  departments,  tho  head  of  each 
department  receiving  a  certain  per-centage  upon  the 
profits  in  addition  to  salary,  and  a  number  of  agencies 
are  conducted  npon  the  same  plan.  There  are  some 
firms  that  adopt  the  principle  of  rewarding  long  and 
faithful  services  by  giving  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. These  partial  efforts  show  that  men  are  led 
to  the  principle  of  co-operation  by  interest  if  not 
by  inclination ;  but  besides  these,  we  have  now  the 
examples  of  many  successful  partnerships  of  industry. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  the  history  of  these,  a  long 
list  of  which  lies  before  me,  but  I  assert  were  is  a  marked 
success  in  what  has  been  attempted ;  and  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Mill  that  "  they  are  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  lead- 
ing to  tho  prosperity  of  tho  masses,  the  upper  rounds  of 
which  will  be  reached  by  an  energetic  application  of  the 
principle  by  the  working  classes  to  production  as  well  as 
consumption."  I  hope,  however,  that  the  movement 
will  be  rendered  more  steady,  more  safe,  and  more  rapid, 
by  employers  giving  to  it  the  bonofit  of  their  experience 
and  business  knowledge  It  is  less  necessary  that  I 
should  burthen  this  paper  with  particulars,  as  there  aro 
iv  valuable  works  on  the  subject.  I  would  rocom- 
the  pamphlets  published  by  Dr.  John  Watts,  of 
,  .theater.  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Political 
Economy,"  has  added  to  his  chapter  on  the  "Future  of 
tho  Working  Classes,"  many  valuable  facts  and  statistics 
which  I  most  earnestly  recommend  my  hearers  to  consult. 
Those  who  have  little  time  for  inquiry  and  research,  may 
derive  advantage  from  reading  a  lively  article  in  All  the 
Tear  JUntml  for  February  29th,  "  The"  Rochdale  Twenty 
Eight ;"  the  perusal  of  this  article  will,  if  I  mistake  not, 
create  a  desire  for  further  information. 

Tho  idea  has  caught  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  a 
fall  discussion  will  ensue.  We  must  bo  cautious  alike 
of  tho  sanguine  promoter  of  co-operative  schemes,  and 
of  those  who  point  to  impending  disaster  and  ruin, 
will,  of  course,  be  mistakes  made — this  occurs  in 
>  of  whatever  kind — but  mistakes  tend  to 
'  enthusiasm,  and  induce  circumspection.  The  path 
of  difficulty  is  often  the  path  of  safety,  and  we  must  not 
be  deterred  from  following  it  because  there  is  a  lion 
in  the  way.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  working 
classes,  if  left  to  themselves,  without  the  aid  or  guidance 
of  those  who  are  more  skilled  in  commercial  pursuits, 
would  commit  graver  errors  than  those  made  by  the 
classes  above  them.  We  have  had  a  recent  and  melan- 
choly instance  of  this  in  the  limited  liability  companies. 
Tho  legislature  passed  a  very  just  and  necessary  measure. 
It  was  most  inconvenient  that,  in  a  great  trading  com- 
munity, a  few  men  should  not  be  able  to  unite  together 
to  carry  out  any  undertaking,  under  tho  law  of  partner- 


ship as  it  once  stood,  without  becoming  responsible  for 
the  undertaking  to  the  extent  of  every  shilling  they 
possessed.  The  legislature  passed  an  act  which  enabled 
a  company  to  be  formed,  making  every  shareholder 
to  the  extent  only  of  the  full  amount  of  his 
It  required  a  proper  registration  of  the  articles  of 
association,  and  of  tho  names  of  the  shareholders.  Tho 
la  w  did  this,  but  it  could  not  give  men  prudence ;  nor  could 
it  give  protection  against  dishonest  or  imprudent  men. 
When  it  came  into  operation,  an  intense,  it  may  bo  said 
an  insane  passion  of  speculation  had  set  in.  Advan- 
of  the  new  law  to  launch  all  kinds  of 
to  tloat  insolvent  firms,  and  miser- 
able failures  ensued.  It  is  incredible  with  what  alacrity 
men,  who  had  saved  a  reasonable  competency  by  patient 
industry,  rushed  into  those  hollow  undertakings. 
The  bubble  burst,  and  shattered  thousands  of  bright 
homes,  and  has  left  an  indelible  disgrace  upon  oar  mer- 
cantile and  trading  classes.  We  shall  profit  by  tha* 
bitter  experience,  and  tho  Limited  Liability  Act- 
susceptible,  however,  of  some  improvements — will 
bocomo  most  vnluablo  in  carrying  out  partnerships 
of  industry.  Th  ere  aro  no  doubt  impediments,  and 
very  serious  ones,  in  the  way,  and  it  may  not  be 
applicable  to  all  trades  and  employments.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  spirit  with  which  tho  educated 
classes  of  the  country  look  upon  tho  work.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  great  reforms,  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  success.  Tho  principle  is  capable  of  many  forms  and 
adaptations,  the  idea  being  that  of  giving  to  the  work- 
man an  interest  beyond  the  men?  receipt  of  wages  in 
the  establishment  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  a  chango  so  important 
and  so  vital  can  be  offected  at  once,  nor  will  it  be, 
under  tho  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  growth  of 
a  single  generation.  Acts  of  legislation  can  do  nothing 
to  assist  beyond  removing  obstructions  out  of  the  way. 
Wo  may  inquire  whether  daring  its  development  some- 
thing may  not  be  done  to  adjust  the  differences  which 
ever  and  anon  arise  between  tho  employers  and  tho  em- 
ployed. Strikes  and  lock-outs  are  more  worthy  of  tho 
feudal  ages  than  an  ago  boasting  its  progress  and  en- 
lightenment. They  are  a  species  of  civil  war  disgraceful 
to  reasonable  men.  They  waste  individual  means  and 
tho  national  resources,  and  create  feelings  of  bitterness 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

This  leads  us  toa  consideration  of  the  second  branch  of  tho 
subject — that  of  courts  of  arbitration.  Such  courts  have 
existed  in  France  for  many  years,  and  are  under  tho  sano- 
tion  of  the  state.  As  a  nation  we  aro  slow  to  learn  from 
others,  but  at  length  the  principle  has  taken  root  here, 
and  our  statesmen,  as  well  as  employers  and  workmen, 
aro  listening  with  eagerness  to  what  can  bo  said 
in  relation  to  them.  My  aim  is  to  stimulate  inquiry 
and  not  satisfy  it,  and  therefore  I  shall  only  take  a 
few  facts  from  the  many  which  present  themselves.  Mr. 
Mundella,  of  Nottingham,  to  whom  the  nation  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  exertions  in  conducting  a 
great  experiment,  stated,  in  his  lecture  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  that  since  the  first  formation  of  Courts  of  Concili- 
ation in  France,  that  is,  in  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840, 
they  had  adjudicated  upon  13.5,730  eases ;  of  these, 
|  128,319  were  amicably  settled,  3,513  were  withdrawn 
,  by  consent,  and  3,881  judgments  had  been  pronounced 
against  which  only  15.5  appeals  were  made.  The 
functions  of  tho  French  Courts  extend,  as  he  informs  us, 
I  to  every  question  arising  out  of  manufactures  and  trade, 
with  the  exception  that  they  hare  nothing  to  do  with 
fixing  or  determining  tho  rate  of  wages  ;  and  Mr.  Mun- 
della points  out  that  this  want  of  power  is  a  defect  in 
the  system.  Every  sentence  of  that  plain  and  practical 
address  deserves  careful  study,  lie  describes  what  has 
been  dona  at  Nottingham,  a  place  where  feuds  had 
existed,  in  certain  trades,  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
the  satisfactory  results  which  had  followed  the  adoption, 
in  one  trade,  of  a  resolution  to  submit  all  disputes  to  arbi- 
tration. This  experiment  dated  back  only  so  far  as  1860, 
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and  I  must  refer  you  to  his  own  account  of  it ;  but  thero 
is  one  case  so  pregnant  with  instruction,  showing  so 
forcibly  what  may  be  dono,  that  I  must  quote  it  This 
instance  was  given  by  Mr.  Mundella  in  a  speech  made 
by  him  at  Halifax.  "  Some  men,"  ho  stated,  "  connected 
with  one  of  the  hand-frame  branches  came  to  thoir 
masters  and  said  that  trado  had  been  bad  for  some  years 
past,  and  their  wages  had  been  low,  and  it  was  time  that 
some  increase  of  wages  should  be  given.  The  masters 
said,  '  It  is  very  true  that  your  wages  have  been  low, 
and  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  something  could  be 
dono  to  improve  your  position ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  you  are  in  competition  with  foreign  nations,  that 
the  French  and  Saxons  arc  engaged  in  tho  same  work  as 
yourselves,  and  that  three  parts  of  what  you  produce  is 
for  tho  foreign  market,  therefore  it  matters  little  to  the 
foreigner  who  purchases  them  whether  they  are  made  in 
Saxony  or  Nottingham.  Ho  looks  at  the  texture,  quality, 
and  price ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  make  the  allowance 
which  you  require."  Now,  in  the  old  days  this  perhaps 
would  have  been  followed  by  a  contest  or  strike.  But 
what  happened  in  this  case  F  The  matter  was  reasoned 
out.  Two  of  the  men  were  sent  to  Franco  to  look  into 
tho  exact  state  of  tho  case — to  see  what  the  workmen 
thero  could  earn,  what  work  they  turned  out,  and  with 
what  result  Another  man  was  sent  to  Saxony,  to  make 
a  similar  investigation.  What  was  the  result  P  When 
they  came  back  they  said,  '  We  have  looked  into  all 
these  matters ;  wo  have  seen  what  the  French  and 
Saxons  are  doing,  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that 
wages  should  stay  as  they  arc.'"  Surelv  this  was  a 
rational  method  of  reaching  sound  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. Supposing  a  board  of  arbitration  had  existed, 
to  which  tho  recent  case  of  tho  shipbuilders  on  the 
Thames  could  have  boon  referred,  should  we  not  have 
had  a  different  and  more  satisfactory  result  ?  There  was 
evidently  a  disposition  on  tho  part  of  the  men  to  make 
the  most  of  circumstances,  but  the  time  for  proper  action 
was  frittered  away,  as  they  were  afraid  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the"  trade,  and  they  let  the  opportunity 
pass.  Other  instances  will  occur  at  "once  to  those  who  have 
made  any  acquaintance  with  trade  differences.  Is  there 
not,  in  the  principle  of  arbitration,  a  promise  of  a  better 
state  of  things?  Mr.  Mundella  says,  in  simple  but 
emphatic  language,  "  ho  did  not  anticipate  that  all  the 
masters,  and  all  the  workmen,  would  at  once  free  them- 
selves from  all  the  follies  and  all  tho  prejudices  of  the 
post,  but  was  that  a  reason  why  they  should  not  narrow 
as  much  as  possible  the  area  of  strife?  Was  it  not 
evident  that,  as  the  area  was  diminished,  the  power  of 
resisting  the  evil  would  increase  ?  He  would  ask,  why 
should  not  masters  and  workmen  mutually  agree  to  let 
their  contests  cease,  and  lot  capital  and  labour  shake 
hands  f" 

This  is  tho  languago  of  sober  wisdom,  acquired  by 
experience,  and  it  will  be  well  for  all  classes  to  pursue 
tho  inquiry.  Besides  the  reasons  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  there  are  others  supplying  a  strong 
motivo  to  exertion  in  this  direction.  There  is  an 
immense  power  in  combination.  Dr.  Watts  gives  a 
list  of  ton  strikes  which  cost  a  million  of  money ; 
and  we  have  known  certain  branches  of  trade  driven 
away  by  them  from  a  district,  as  ship-building  from 
the  Liffey  to  the  Clyde.  A  strike  of  the  puddlers 
in  Staffordshire  closed  many  works  that  depended  upon  a 
supply  of  iron.  We  have  had  lately  a  strike  for  a  short 
time  of  tho  engine  drivers  on  one  line  of  railway,  but  it 
was  stopped  by  reasonable  concessions  on  both  sides.  At 
one  time  it  threatened  to  be  a  severe  struggle,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  be  possible,  if  that  one  was  successful,  that 
it  would  eventuate  in  a  strike  of  all  tho  engine  drivers 
throughout  the  kingdom.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  danger 
of  this,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  this 
class  of  men,  under  any  real  or  supposed  grievance,  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  tho  traffic  of  the  country.  The  mind 
can  scarcely  realize  the  extent  of  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  which  would  ensue,  but  the  passenger  who  had  to  pass 


into  or  out  of  London,  or  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  on 
the  eveningof  tho  late  cab  strike,  will  be  able  to  form  some 
conception  of  what  a  single  day's  suspension  of  traffic 
would  effect,  and  how  all  classes  and  interests  would  suffer. 
Again,  we  are  told  by  competent  judges  that  we  are  met, 
and  most  successfully,  in  foreign  markets,  by  articles 
manufactured  in  other  countries,  in  Borne  instances 
equalling  and  in  others  surpassing  our  own,  and  this  in 
classes  of  goods  once  mado  exclusively  by  ourselves. 
This  is  a  fact  that  England  cannot  afford  to  trifle  with  or 
pass-by.  How  are  we  to  keep  our  own  in  the  world's 
markets  P  Not,  certainly,  by  crippling  our  energies,  but 
by  making  tho  most  of  our  inventive  skill,  by  economis- 
ing material,  and  especially  labour,  by  checking  waste, 
by  giving  free-play  to  all  our  industrial  resources.  Wo 
must  endeavour,  by  enlarging  the  field  of  production 
and  creating  a  demand  for  labour,  to  lessen  the  burdens 
which  fall  upon  tho  struggling  classes;  and  it  would 
greatly  conduce  to  tho  same  end,  if  tho  large  sums 
which  are  thrown  into  tho  channels  of  waste— as  for  ox- 
ample,  those  which  are  spent  upon  drink  and  tobacco — 
could  be  diverted  into  the  channels  of  profitable  industry. 
We  must  have  free  trade  in  its  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive sense ;  wo  must  get  rid  of  the  fetters  which 
restrict  alike  the  proper  action  of  capital  and  labour. 
We  must  have  harmony  between  those  who  pay  and 
those  who  receive  wages. 

The  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  at  their  last 
mooting,  havo  adopted  tho  following  resolution: — 
"  That  the  result  of  establishing  at  Nottingham  a 
standing  local  committee,  consisting  partly  of  employers 
and  partly  of  employed,  for  tho  discussion  and  settle- 
ment of  trade  questions,  having  been  found  very  beneficial, 
this  association  recommends  its  wider  adoption,  and  re- 
ouests  the  standimr  committee  to  use  its  influence  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  this  resolution." 

I  return  to  tho  Bubjoct  again  because  of  its  over- 
whelming importance,  and  because  some  of  our  publicists 
are  calling  upon  the  legislature  to  legalise  trades'  unions, 
with  a  viow  to  lesson  or  rcmovo  what  is  called  their 
evils.  I  object  to  a  legal  sanction  being  given  to 
combinations  of  any  kind  organised  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  protecting  certain  interests,  but  which  really 
mean  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  workmen. 
If  they  wish  to  unite  for  tho  purposes  of  mutual  aid  in 
times  of  sickness,  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  is  sufficient 
or  can  be  made  so,  to  meet  tho  purpose,  and  as  a  check 
or  punishment  for  illegal  acts,  the  laws  against  conspiracy 
are  strong  enough  if  put  into  practice.  Wo  must  bo 
cautious  about  this  continual  appeal  to  law.  The  statute 
book  is  already  burthened  by  legions  of  laws,  which,  if 
they  operate  at  all,  only  tend  to  restrain  or  impedo  our 
true  progress.  An  ovil  is  seen  to  grow  up,  and  a  rush  is 
made  upon  the  legislature  for  a  new  act  of  Parliament 
when  it  would  be  more  philosophical  to  inquire  whether 
the  evil  may  not  be  the  result  of  some  laws  already  in 
existence,  or  of  some  causes,  the  removal  of  which  lies 
within  the  scope  of  voluntary  exertion.  Mr.  Goschen 
said  the  other  night,  when  speaking  on  commercial 
freedom,  at  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "  Ho 
felt  assured  that  political  economy  was  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  of  it  and  the  commercial  classes  were  especially 
bound  to  defend  the  groat  principles  of  economic  science, 
in  which  they  were  so  deeply  interested.  They  would 
assuredly  havo  to  repel  attacks  on  one  question — that  of 
Government  interference."  This  warning  is  worthy  of 
all  acceptance.  The  labouring  classes  as  well  as  the 
commercial  classes  must  look  to  it,  for  there  is  an  in- 
creasing desire  in  almost  all  quarters  to  seek  Govern- 
ment protection  and  Government  aid.  Every  now 
scheme  has  its  adherents.  No  person  could  possibly  go 
wrong,  if  we  believe  our  social  reformers,  and  thev  could 
have  their  own  way.  A  Board,  with  a  number  of  public 
functionaries,  supported  by  a  Parliamentary  grant  of 
public  money,  is  the  usual  machinery  by  which  they 
seek  to  banish  evil  from  the  world,  each  in  their  own 
way.   Wo  want  to  evoke  a  spirit  of  intelligence  that 
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will  keep  in  check  this  restless  love  of  law-making ; 
and,  moreover,  wo  want  to  reserve  somo  of  that  exu- 
berant sympathy  which  is  over  ready  to  expend  itself 
on  all  objects  within  its  roach  for  those  who  are  suffering 
under  the  heavy  burthens  of  local  and  imperial  taxation. 

According  to  ono  class  of  reformers  ovorything  ought 
to  be  done  by  the  Government,  and  the  idea  of  national 
workshops  was  scarcely  more  absurd  than  many  of  the 
schemes  which  are  now  propounded.  Is  it  not  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  whatever  the  Government  does  is  very 
expensive,  and  is  scarcely  if  ever  done  well  P  This  ap- 
peal to  Government  might  all  be  very  well  if  they  pos- 
sessed a  purse  with  tho  magical  powers  of  the  cap  of 
Fort  una  tus  —  that  filled  itself  by  some  invisible  and 
unfelt  agency— but  it  so  happens  that  the  public  puree  is 
supplied  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  This  is 
overlooked  when  a  clamour  is  made  for  Government  aid 
and  interference.  Let  us  hope  that  the  employers  of 
labour  and  the  employed  in  this  country  will  adopt  some 
voluntary  action,  some  defined  and  peaceable  method  of 
adjusting  all  differences  that  may  arise,  without  recourse 
to  legal  interference  or  enactment.  They  will  secure  all 
that  u  desirable  for  more  effectually,  and  infinitely  more 
economically,  than  it  can  be  done  by  any  Govern- 
ment, however  wise  and  powerful  it  may  be.  Let  us 
remember  that,  when  a  celebrated  French  minister  told 
the  merchants  that  he  was  desirous  of  doing  something 
to  promote  commerce,  they  met  him  by  the  reply,  "  Let 
us  alone."  If  some  ardent  reformers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  seek  to  settle  the  differences  between 
capital  and  labour  by  new  enactments,  lot  the  answer  be, 
"  If  there  are  constraints  imposed  by  law  upon  our  per- 
fect freedom  of  action,  pray  remove  them.  Give  us  n 
fair  field,  and  then  be  good  enough  to  let  us  alone." 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  topics  which  are  here 
hastdy  delineated  must  be  calmly  ana  earnestly  discussed. 

No  one  can  look  at  the  disclosures  of  the  last  few 
years,  as  to  the  working  of  our  commercial  system,  with- 
out feelings  of  shame  and  humiliation.  They  may  bo 
taken  as  portents  of  evil  or  as  omens  of  good,  just  as  we 
have  the  wisdom  and  virtue  to  apply  them.  There  can 
be  no  more  powerful  cause,  no  more  certain  forerunner 
of  decay  in  an  empire  than  corruption  among  its 
merchants  and  traders.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may 
profit  by  a  bitter  experience,  and  in  the  future  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  past.  This  is  the  favourable  mo- 
ment for  such  a  retrospect  as  will  place  both  sides  of 
tho  account  before  us,  and  will  show  us  what  are  our 
necessities.  We  want  education  for  our  people,  and  we 
may  now  expect  that,  after  a  half-century  of  debute  and 
discussion  on  the  subject,  somo  unanimity  of  purpose  and 
of  plan  will  be  attained.  Wo  want  a  technical  education 
for  our  artisans  and  mechanics,  so  that  they  may  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  other  countries ; 
and,  besides,  if  I  may  venture  to  state  it,  we  want  a 
middle-class  education  of  a  higher  order,  one  that  will 
embrace  in  its  curriculum  a  study  of  the  sciences  most 
important  to  man  in  his  social  relations — political 
economy  and  moral  and  political  philosophy.  There  is 
a  lamentable  ignorance  among  the  well-to-do  classes  on 
all  the  subjects  appertaining  to  our  national  well-being : 
such  knowledge  would  save  thorn  from  some  of  the  specu- 
lations to  which  so  many  foil  victims,  and  might  soften 
the  force  of  those  panics  which  so  often,  beginning  in 
misapprehension,  end  by  laying  additional  burthens 
upon  the  people  in  order  to  improve  our  national  defences. 
They  would  learn  where  real  danger  lurks,  and  be  better 
prepared  to  avert,  or,  when  it  appears,  to  meet  it.  Tho  true 
defences  of  England  are  in  cultivating  tho  arts  of  peace,  in 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  all  other  peoples,  und, 
above  all,  in  spreading  comfort  and  contentment  among 
the  abodes  of  those  who  labour.  It  may  be,  as  some 
continental  writers  delight  to  tell  us,  that  our  meridian 
is  past,  and  thnt  decrepitude  has  already  set  in  upon  us. 
I  believe  no  such  thing.  There  is  strength  and  stamina 
left  in  all  classes  of  our  people,  new  fields  of  enterprise 
ore  opening  to  us,  and  more  glorious  achievements  than 


any  yet  recorded  will  be  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land, if  England  be  true  to  herself. 

There  is  much  of  social  reform  and  amelioration 
required  ;  but  I  believe  that  nothing  would  be  so  con- 
ducive to  tho  great  end  wo  have  in  view — that  of  ele- 
vating the  character  of  our  people,  as  that  of  capital  ex- 
tending the  hand  to  labour,  and  labour,  with  the  samo 
cordiality,  returning  the  friendly  grasp.  This  harmony 
of  interests  is  necessary  to  our  prosperity  ;  nay,  more,  it 
is  essential  to  our  safety.  I  conclude  with  the  question: 
Are  the  means  I  have  suggested  worthy  of  consideration 
as  likely  ones  to  secure  the  desired  end  ?  I  submit  them 
as  such  ;  it  is  for  others  to  decide  as  to  their  feasibility 
and  value. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Sbcrbtxbt  rend  the  following  communication 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  Mcndhlla,  of  Nottingham :  —  "I 
regret  that  I  am  engaged  on  the  1 1th  to  read  a  paper  in 
this  neighbourhood,  otherwise  I  should  certainly  havo 
availed  myself  of  the  polite  invitation  of  your  Council 
to  bo  present  at  the  reading  of  Mr.  Beggs s  paper.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  if  Courts  of  Arbitration  were  intro- 
duced in  all  our  leading  industries,  the  relations  be- 
twixt capital  and  labour  would  speedily  undergo  an 
entire  change.  Instead  of  strife,  contention,  waste,  and 
loss,  wo  should  see  peace,  thrift,  and  mutual  respect. 
It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  the  establishment  of 
our  Nottingham  Board,  and  its  working  has  been  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory  to  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed. I  enclose  the  report  for  1868 ;  last  year's  is  not 
yet  ready.  The  lace  trade  has  also  adopted  our  plan 
with  remarkablo  results  so  far.  Masters  and  workmen 
sit  down  together  to  devise  the  means  for  bringing  buck 
to  this  country  some  of  tho  trade  which  has  been  driven 
away  by  years  of  contention.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Hawick, 
N.B.  (brother  of  the  late  Financial  Secretary  for  India), 
told  me  last  week  that  they  had  adopted  our  system,  to- 
gether with  our  rules,  a  year  ago,  and  the  success  had 
been  most  complete.  It  was  educating  the  workmen  in 
sound  political  economy ;  their  opposition  to  improved 
machinery  had  ceased,  and  all  bad  feeling  had  disap- 
peared. Mr.  Hollins,  of  Minton  and  Hollins,  also  in- 
formed me  that  the  workmen  in  the  Potteries,  who  havo 
long  been  in  communication  with  mo  on  tho  subject,  had 
adapted  our  rules  to  tho  industry  of  Staffordshire,  and 
that  the  masters  assented  to  them,  and  in  a  month  or 
two  he  believed  the  Board  would  commence  operations. 
Last  night,  before  leaving  town,  I  had  an  interview  with 
the  Council  of  tho  Amalgamated  Trades,  comprising  tho 
most  intelligent  trades'  unions  in  the  Kingdom,  viz.,  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  33,600  men ;  Ironfounders, 
10,600;  Bricklayers,  5,600;  GiMcrs,  600;  Carpenters, 
8,000  ;  Shoemakers,  6,000 ;  and  a  number  of  smaller 
trades  in  addition ;  and  they  passed  a  resolution  unani- 
mously desiring  the  general  establishment  of  Boards  of 
Arbitration  in  all  tho  branches  of  their  Union,  and  havo 
resolved  upon  inviting  the  leading  employers  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  to  meet  them  in  Conference  to  arrange 
for  prompt  mutual  action.  From  a  correepondenco  with 
nearly  all  the  leading  trades'  movements  in  England,  I 
am  convinced  that  if  employers  will  only  meet  in  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  intelligence,  the  advances  which  work- 
ing men  arc  now  ready  to  make,  strikes  will  soon  be- 
come a  relic  of  the  past.  That  which  is  dangerous  and 
mischievous  m  trades'  unionism  will  be  eliminated,  and 
capital  and  labour  will  enter  on  a  new  phase  in  their 
relations,  and  work  harmoniously  together.  Two  things 
are,  I  think,  essential  to  enablo  Boards  of  Arbitration  to 
succeed : — First,  they  must  bo  voluntary,  and  free  from  all 
legislative  interference,  and  all  compulsion  of  witnesses, 
and  fines  and  distraints,  as  set  forth  in  Lord  8t.  Leonards' 
Act.  Second,  the  Board  must  bo  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  employers  and  employed,  with  a  president  or 
umpire  chosen  by  both  parties— nil  tho  parties  being 
engaged  in  or  connected  with  tho  trades  they  legal** 
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for.  This  is  merely  a  system  of  open  friendly  bargain- 
ing ;  wo  have  endeavoured  for  a  long  timo  past  to  avoid 
voting  on  any  quostion.  We  try  to  agroo,  i»nd  for  threo 
years  and  a-balf  wo  have  agreed  without  once  coming 
to  a  vote." 

Mr.  Hole  had  had  one  or  two  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  principles  which  had  been  referred  to  in  the 

Saper  successfully  carried  out.  The  first  caso  was  in  a 
ispute  in  which  the  masons  of  Leeds  were  ongagod,  and 
in  which  he  hud  been  appointed  arbitrator,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  of  tho  workmen,  on  behalf  of  the  men,  two 
masters  being  nominated  on  tho  other  Bide,  and  tho  clerk 
to  the  magistrates  being  chosen  as  umpire.  The  question 
was  fairly  argued  out,  and  the  strike,  which  had  been 
some  time  in  cont  inuance,  was  terminated  amicably.  The 
next  case  ho  hud  known  was  still  more  remarkable,  and 
referred  to  a  colliory  near  Leeds,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Briggs.  The  strikes  had  there  become  so  frequent,  and 
things  had  got  to  such  a  pass,  that  tho  partners  almost 
•despaired  of  carrying  on  the  business.  They  at  last  de- 
cided, however,  in  I860,  to  form  tho  colliery  into  a 
limited  liability  company,  giving  the  men  tho  prefer- 
ence in  taking  up  tho  shares,  and  promising  even  those 
who  could  not  tako  shares  an  interest  in  the  results. 
Tho  arrangements  were  that  10  per  cent,  interest 
should  be  first  attached  to  tho  capital,  and  half 
of  all  that  was  gained  beyond  that  was  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  labourers  in  the  proportion  of 
their  wages,  in  addition  to  what  thoso  who  were  share- 
holders received  as  such.  By  tho  hut  balance-sheet  it 
appeared  that  978  were  entitled  to  bonuses,  and  they  re- 
ceived them  in  amounts  varying  from  5 J  to  12  per  cent.  ; 
on  their  earnings.  A  shareholder  who  was  in  receipt  of 
20s.  a  week  received  as  bonus  £1  lis.  2d.  ;  if  he  earnod 
30s.  a  week  he  had  a  bonus  of  £2  6s.  9d. :  and  if  ho 
earned  35s.  a  week  ho  would  have  a  bonus  of  £2  Hs.  7d. 
The  anticipation  was  that,  if  they  could  raise,  as  they 
hoped  to  do,  the  profits  of  the  concern  to  17  J  per  cent., 
a  bonus  of  7 J  per  cent,  on  the  wages  could  be  given.  In 
other  respects  the  results  had  been  very  satisfactory,  for, 
instead  of  being  a  moat  turbulent  and  drunken  lot  of 
men,  they  had  now  become  most  orderly  and  sober, 
and,  by  the  testimony  of  tho  clergyman  of  Norman  ton, 
who  wrote  to  Mr.  Briggs  unasked,  much  superior  to  the 
generality  of  men  in  the  neighbouring  sollierics.  If  such 
good  results  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  a  low  and  un- 
oducated  sot  of  men  liko  colliers,  they  would  naturally 
expoct  even  better  results  in  the  caso  of  workmen  higher 
in  the  social  scale.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  paper  in 
Chambers'*  Journal  giving  the  experience  of  a  master 
painter  and  decorator  in  raris,  who,  from  finding  tho 
great  loss  to  which  ho  wai  subjected  from  the  idleness 
and  carelessness  of  his  workmen,  when  scattered  about 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  away  from  any  efficient 
control,  was  led  to  try  the  experiment  of  giving  thorn 
all  an  interest  in  tho  business,  taking  for  himself  what 
he  called  a  remuneration  as  manager,  instead  of  the 
whole  profits  as  proprietor.  Tho  result  was,  that  the 
men  became  industrious  and  careful,  and  ho  received 
moro  as  manager  than  he  had  as  principal.  Moreover, 
after  some  years'  trial,  tho  experiment  was  still  found  to 
be  successful.  He  hoped  this  principle  of  co-operation 
would  become  moro  general,  as  ho  believed  it  was  tho 
only  solution  for  the  difficulties  of  tho  labour  question. 

Mr.  Dunning  had  heard  the  statements  of  tho  last 
speaker  with  much  pleasure,  and  only  wished  that  tho  I 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  thoughtfulneas  on  both  sides, 
displayed  in  the  instances  which  had  been  mentioned, 
were  more  general  between  the  employers  and  employed, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  so,  and  therefore  ho  could 
not  altogether  agree  with  the  strictures  on  trades' 
unions  contained  in  the  paper.  If  such  a  spirit  as  Mr. 
Hole  had  referred  to  were  universal,  trades'  unions  would 
be  superfluous,  but  instead  of  that  there  was  a  constant 
proneness  on  each  side  to  take  advantage  of  tho  other, 
and  it  was  only  by  both  standing  somewhat  on  equal 
^   terms  that  this  tendency  was  neutralised.    A  single 


workman  in  any  trade  could  not  make  anything  like  fair 
terms  for  the  sale  of  his  labour,  for  his  circumstances 
wore  such,  that  he  was  unable  to  wait  while  a  bargain 
was  made.  If  a  large  estate  were  for  sale,  and  must 
be  sold  in  a  week,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  seller 
would  havo  to  loeo  several  thousand  pounds,  perhaps 
without  any  blame  to  the  buyer ;  and  it  was  just  the 
same  with  labour,  a  single  man  could  not  stand  out 
against  his  employer,  and  must  practically  take  what 
wages  ho  was  offered,  unless  he  combined  with  his  fellows. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Beggs  had  been  rather 
too  hard  upon  trades'  unions.  Again,  with  regard  to 
courts  of  arbitration,  it  did  not  often  happen  that  both 
parties  wore  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration.  If  the 
master  thought  he  had  the  advantage  he  said  he  did  not 
want  any  interference ;  the  fact  being  that  ho  did  not 
want  justice,  he  wanted  victory.  It  was  just  the  same 
with  tho  men  ;  if  they  thought  they  had  an  advantage 
they  did  not  want  justice  either,  but  victory,  and  they 
rejected  any  interference.  The  party  with  a  weak  case 
was  always  willing  to  arbitrate,  but  not  the  other, 
and  that  was  the  reason  that  courts  of  arbitration 
had  not  been  more  generally  established.  Lord  St 
Leonards'  Bill  lacked  one  important  feature  which 
must  be  supplied  in  order  to  make  it  efficient,  vis., 
a  pi  0  vision  that  on  the  application  of  one  side, 
the  other  should  bo  compelled  to  arbitrate.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  when  there  was  a  dispute  in  the  building 
trade,  the  men  would  have  gone  to  arbitration,  but  the 
masters  would  not ;  and,  some  years  ago,  tho  Amalga- 
mated Engineers  would  have  arbitrated,  but  the  om- 
;  ploycrs  would  not  consent  No  doubt  trades'  unions 
might  be  abused  to  evil,  and  it  was  evident  from  what 
occurred  at  Sheffield  they  sometimes  became  conspira- 
cies to  murder,  but  so  might  a  prayer  meeting  be  turned 
into  a  conspiracy  to  murder.  He  believed  that  in  the 
middle  ages  some  religious  institutions  had  ends  very 
similar.  With  regard  to  industrial  partnerships,  he 
thought  them  most  excellent ;  they  seemed  calculated 
to  bring  out  all  the  good  and  repress  all  the  evil  in  com- 
bi  nations,  and  he  wished  every  success  to  the  endeavours 
of  Mr.  Hog^D  to  encourage  their  formation. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Holland  thought  it  almost  a  pity  that  two 
subjects  of  so  much  importance  as  co-operation  and 
councils  of  arbitration  should  have  been  brought  for- 
ward together,  lest  full  justice  should  be  done  to  neither. 
He  also  thought  Mr.  Beggs  had  too  much  disparaged 
tho  influence  of  law  in  these  matters.  There  were 
many  cases  in  which  legislation  had  boen  beneficial  on 
social  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  the  Registration,  Public 
Health,  Vaccination,  and  Burial  Acts.  He  also  thought 
the  paper  was  rather  too  hard  upon  trades'  unions,  for 
though  their  action  was  generally  foolish,  and  not  seldom 
unjust  It  was  not  always  so.  It  was  very  natural  for  a 
man  who  saw  his  employer  daily  amassing  great  wealth, 
while  he  himself  was  in  poverty,  and  had  no  prospect 
but  the  workhouse  in  the  distance,  to  look  with  groat 
jealousy  upon  the  persons  who  acquired  this  wealth,  and 
fancy  they  had  done  so  by  an  unjust  division  of  tho  pro- 
ducts of  his  industry  and  their  capital.  And  such  men 
would  naturally  grasp  at  anything  which  promised  to 
rectify  what  looked  liko  gross  injustice.  He  granted  at 
once  that  tho  means  by  which  it  wsb  thus  sought 
to  adjust  the  great  inequalities  of  wealth  and  poverty 
were  bad,  but  still  the  inequalities  did  want  adjust- 
I  ing,  and  this  was  what  the  trades'  unions  wcro  aiming 
at.  Tho  effect  however,  was  generally  the  reverse  of 
what  was  intended.  Anything  which  prevented  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  in  any  particular  trade  must  lower 
the  wages  in  that  trade,  and  anything  which  rendered 
the  masters'  position  and  profits  precarious  tended  to 
drive  away  capital.  This  had  boen  the  constant  result 
of  the  action  of  trades'  unions,  but  yet  it  was  very  natural 
for  their  originators  to  fancy  they  would  be  beneficial  to 
their  class.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bcgps 
on  the  limited  liability  companies,  he  might  say  that 
although  the  failures  had  boen  many,  they  had  boen 
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anything  but  universal.  It  •would,  however,  probably 
be  the  case,  that  where  the  business  was  of  so  small 
a  character  that  tho  limitod  liability  principlo  came 
into  direct  competition  with  tho  individual  trader,  tho 
former  would  be  beaten  by  the  latter,  who  was  able  to 
give  more  exclusive  attention  to  tho  business.  Another 
plan,  which  was  more  promising,  was  that  of  enabling 
individual  traders  to  borrow  monoy  on  a  share  of  the 
profits,  tho  lender  not  incurring  more  risk  than  that 
of  tho  capital  which  he  supplied,  but  neither  did  this 
promise  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  dono  by  co- 
operation for  tho  common  welfare.  Tho  principlo  of 
co-operation  was  to  give  to  every  one  engaged  in  tho 
concern,  not  only  the  capitalist  but  also  the  labourer,  a 
share  in  the  profits,  and  this  was  a  much  more  promising 
method  of  dividing  the  products  of  labour  equitably  than 
any  other.  Of  course  nothing  human  could  be  certain 
of  success,  but  you  had  much  more  probability  of  it  when 
you  had  everybody  with  you  than  when  some  were 
against  you,  and  under  this  system  everyone  in  tho  con- 
cern had  an  interest  in  the  succeau  of  everyone  clso's 
exertions.  On  tho  ordinary  plan  thero  was  a  kind  of 
tacit  combination  against  masters  on  tho  part  of  work- 
men, who  would  never  tell  tales  of  each  othor,  but  under 
tho  co-oporativo  system  all  this  would  bo  changod,  and 
the  idle  man  would  bo  looked  upon  as  a  choat  by  his 
fellows.  lie  believed,  therefore,  that  the  experiment  was 
a  most  excollent  one,  which  would  do  a  great  deal  if 
carried  on  to  rectify  one  great  and  growing  evil  of  the 
present  day — tho  wide  separation  of  two  groat  classes, 
the  capitalist  and  the  labourer.  Very  few  had  an  idea  of 
how  much  social  mischief  resulted  from  such  a  state  of 
things.  He  knew  a  largo  district,  containing  some 
40,000  inhabitants,  in  which  there  were  hardly  any  rich 
persons,  or  even  those  who  could  bo  called  in  the  rank 
of  gentlemen,  the  vast  majority  being  labourers, 
foremen,  and  tho  small  shopkeepers  who  supplied  their 
wants ;  and,  really,  this  was  a  most  dangerous  state  of 
society.  Discontent  was  often  found  festering  amongst 
the  population,  sometimes  almost  breaking  out  into  riot- 
ing, the  employers  of  those  men  being,  in  most  cases, 
pontlomcn  of  vast  wealth,  which  was  looked  upon  with 
jealousy.  If  thero  was  not  this  complcto  separation 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  masters  and  men 
worked  together  more,  the  community  would  bo  much 
h  ippier  and  safer,  and  tho  influence  upon  tho  charactor 
of  working  men  would  be  much  healthier.  All  had 
derived  in  some  shape  great  benefits  from  others,  oither 
their  contemporaries  or  predecessors,  or  both ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  tho  duty  of  all  to  do  what  they  could  for  others 
in  return.  There  was  no  way  in  which  they  could  better 
use  their  inflenco,  and  it  might  bo  a  little  monoy  also, 
than  in  helping  forward  this  co-operative  movement.  An 
investment  in  such  an  experiment  was  quite  as  safe  as 
many  others,  and  likely  to  oo  far  more  useful.  He  had 
lately  invested  £100  in  one  of  these  undertakings,  which 
ho  hoped  would  turn  out  a  good  speculation,  though  that 
was  not  his  object.  If  it  failed  he  would  simply  lose  £o 
a  year,  which  was  not  a  very  largo  sum  to  give  in 
charity,  and  in  this  way  ho  was  more  likely  to  do  good 
than  by  giving  away  the  money. 

Mr.  Ford  said  Mr.  Beggs,  in  speaking  of  the  education 
of  the  working  dosses,  had  referred  to  their  backward- 
ness in  producing  engineering  works ;  and  in  connection 
with  that  ho  would  observo  that  Id  years  ago  tho  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  were  very  desirous  of 
abolishing  the  system  of  overtime  and  piecework,  and 
during  several  years'  discussion  they  several  times  asked 
for  an  arbitration,  but  tho  masters  would  not  agree  to  it, 
and  did  their  utmost  to  crush  tho  society,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  start  another  in  opposition  to  it.  Tho  result 
was  that  many  of  tho  men  who  supported  that  strike — 
which  ho  had  also  supported,  and  made  collections  for 
amongst  his  own  workmen,  fooling  that  systematic  over- 
time was  a  great  evil  which  they  ought  to  stand  against 
—man  who  were  tho  best  specimens  of  their  class,  in- 
dustrious and  careful,  were  driven  away  from  the  country, 


and  wero  now  at  tho  head  of  foreign  establishments 
which  wore  competing  with  England  in  tho  markets  of 
tho  world,  while  their  place  was  supplied  by  men  who 
had  never  been  apprenticed  to  tho  trade  or  learnt  either 
from  a  master  or  a  workman  the  many  nicotics  and  deli- 
cate points  in  which  as  workmen  they  ought  to  excel. 

Mr.  Ha  was  thought  that,  in  considering  this  subject, 
Mr.  Boggs  had  had  one  dominant  view  in  nis  mind,  and 
had  looked  at  it  from  the  position  of  a  capitalist  rather 
than  that  of  a  labourer ;  for  it  was  common  in  connec- 
tion with  this  question  to  omit  altogether  tho  labourer's 
point  of  view,  lie  objected  as  strongly  as  anyone  to 
strikes,  and  to  unions  if  improperly  conducted  ;  but  he 
hold  that  men  had  a  perfect  right  to  striko  and  to  com- 
bine ;  it  was  merely  a  question  of  whothor  the  strike  was 
advisable,  or  whethor  it  was  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
tho  nation  or  to  the  trade,  and  whothor  tho  union  was 
conducted  on  propor  principles,  and  not  used  as  a 
means  of  coercion  in  a  manner  which  ovcry  honest  mind 
must  condemn.  They  had  to  consider  tho  question  of 
the  interests  of  capital  and  labour  quite  apart  from  in- 
dividual cases  like  those  which  occurred  at  Sheffield,  or 
with  tho  Amalgamated  Engineers.  Thero  was  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  believed  they  wero  right  in  endeavouring 
to  abolish  tho  overtime-system,  and  though  ho  behoved 
they  did  themselves  great  injury  by  that  striko,  ho  w;ia 
quite  sure  that  tho  men  at  tho  time  believed  that 
they  were  doing  right  in  opposing  what  thoy  con- 
sidered was  a  groat  abuse  which  was  creeping  upon  them, 
not  seeing  that  tho  result  would  bo  to  drive  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  abroad,  to  compote  with  thomselvcs 
and  ultimately  injure  their  trade.  It  was  truo  that  those 
who  went  abroad  took  the  lead  in  foreign  establish- 
ments, and  got  much  higher  wages  than  they  would 
have  rocoivod  at  home ;  and  if  a  few  engineers  had  thus 
taught  foreigners  something,  on  the  other  hand  a  con- 
siderable number  of  art  workmen  from  abroad  wero 
constantly  employed  in  teaching  our  own  workmen  at 
homo  what  was  equally  valuable,  so  that  tho  result 
appeared  to  bo  a  pretty  fair  interchange,  and,  on  tho 
whole,  ho  did  not  think  much  mischief  was  dono. 
Again,  in  looking  at  this,  thoy  had  boon  talking  much 
more  of  tho  results  of  past  legislation  than  of  what  was 
being  dono  in  tho  present  day.  It  was  only  within  a 
fow  years  that  tho  principlo  of  limited  liability  had  boon 
introduced,  which  was  really  only  a  mode  of  providing 
for  co-operation  in  tho  case  of  capital.  Ho  had  advised 
working  men  in  tho  colliery  districts  to  watch  carefully 
tho  balance-sheets  published  by  several  largo  limitud 
liability  companies  recently  formed  in  Derbyshire,  and 
told  them  that  if  it  appeared,  as  had  then  been  tho  caso 
for  two  or  threo  years  past,  that  tho  profits  wero 
from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  they  certainly  would 
have  a  right  to  demand  from  tho  managers  a 
higher  amount  of  remuneration  than  they  received  at 
present.  On  the  othor  hand  ho  had  told  thorn  that  if  in 
good  times  they  claimed  and  got  these  advantages,  in  bad 
times  thoy  must  expect  to  have  their  wages  reduced.  Tho 
period  was  now  come,  unfortunately,  when  these  very 
men  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  ton  per  cent,  whom  a 
fow  years  ago  ho  was  almost  prepared  to  justify  in  a 
Btriko  on  account  of  tho  immense  profits  which  wero 
being  made  by  tho  masters  while  they  wore  barely 
able  to  support  their  wives  and  families.  Therefore, 
ho  held  that  working  men  had  a  perfect  right  to  tako 
what  stops  seemed  best  to  them— provided  they  did 
not  infnngo  tho  law  of  tho  land — to  obtain  a  fair 
share  of  tho  profits  which  thoy  helped  to  produce,  and 
of  which,  perhaps,  they  were  deprived.  Ho  considered 
that  these  co-operative  establishments  would  be  of  tho 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  working  mon,  in  teaching 
them  lessons  of  industry  which  they  would  never  havo 
learned  in  any  other  way ;  and  by  tho  publication  of 
tho  accounts  showing  whon  they  would  have  a  fair 
right  to  demand  an  increase  of  wages,  whereas  whon 
this  was  dono  at  haphazard,  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  to  bo  tho  very  worst  time,  when  tho  increase 
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could  not  possibly  be  granted.  Hero  he  differed  to 
a  certain  extent  from  Mr.  Beggs  ns  to  the  province 
of  the  law,  for  ho  considered  that  if  theso  accounts 
were  not  compelled  to  bo  published,  many  of  the 
beneficial  result*  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability 
would  be  lost.  With  referenco  to  courts  of  arbi- 
tration, the  resultB  at  Nottingham  had  certainly  been 
very  wonderful,  and  ho  had  been  recently  informed 
by  Mr.  Samuol  Morloy  that  it  was  quite  truo  that, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  court  of  conciliation 
there,  there  had  not  been  ft  division  in  the  council  or  a 
strike  for  several  years.  In  this  matter  they  were  fol- 
lowing the  French  Conmh  it  Prwi'hommei,  and  in  one 
sense  improving  upon  their  plan,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
a  fixed  president,  who  must  be  a  master,  while  here  the 
parties  chose  a  president  themselves,  and  in  Nottingham 
hn  believed  the  principle  was  to  chooso  somo  ono  quite 
independent,  in  whom  both  sides  had  perfect  confidence ; 
and  the  success  of  tho  plan  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  no  divisions  in  tho  council.  Ho  agreed 
that  there  ought  to  bo  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  regard 
to  labour,  but  he  thought  there  were  cases  in  which  tho 
interference  of  the  law  was  necessary.  While  they 
asked  for  a  good  technical  education  for  working  men, 
he  believed  it  would  be  true  policy  to  so  far  interfere 
with  freedom  of  labour  that  no  working  man  should 
receive  wages  lor  a  child  until  ho  was  of  a  certain  age, 
and  had  a  certain  amount  of  education.  With  that  and 
some  similar  exceptions  ho  agreed  with  the  general 
dictum,  that  the  less  interference  of  the  law  between 
capital  and  labour  the  better.  He  believed  it  would  be 
found  not  only  that  tho  interests  of  capital  and  labour 
were  really  identical,  but  that  they  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  whole  community. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  Baid  nothing  could  be  more  interesting 
than  the  discussion  of  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour,  especially  as  he  believed  those  employed  in 
labour  were  not  aware  of  theso  relations,  for,  in  tho 
main,  it  would  be  found  that  tho  interests  of  both  were 
identical ;  not,  perhaps,  that  tho  interests  of  a  particular 
employer  were  always  identical  with  those  of  his  work- 
people, but,  taking  the  great  industries  of  the  nation, 
anything  which  seriously  interfered  with  tho  prosperity 
of  any  particular  trade  injured  alike  the  employer  and 
tho  employed.  He  believed,  also,  that  any  increase  in 
the  cost  of  an  artiolo,  either  from  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  raw  material,  or  from  on  advance  in  wages,  did  not, 
in  the  long  run,  affect  tho  profits  of  capital,  but  was 
borne  by  tho  consumer ;  and  it  was  tho  interest  of  all 
alike  that  no  increase  should  be  made  in  tho  price  of 
an  article  unless  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for  it, 
and  ono  which  would  be  maintained.  If  a  portion  of 
those  engaged  in  any  trado  could  command  a  higher 
rate  of  wages,  and  a  portion  fell  out  of  work,  the  com- 
munity received  no  benefit,  but  the  reverse,  and  it  was 
against  the  interest  of  tho  employer  to  have  only  throe- 
fourths  of  tho  quantity  produced  at  a  higher  cost  for 
wages,  and  probably  also  for  the  use  of  capital  and 
skilled  superintendence.  Ail  experience  showed  that 
the  interests  of  masters  and  men  were,  as  classes,  the 
some ;  and  he  believed  that  great  benefit  would  arise 
in  the  present  day  from  tho  demonstration  of  that  fact 
more  clearly  to  the  working  men  themselves.  A  short 
time  f-go  a  paper  was  published  by  an  eminent  friend 
of  tho  working  classes,  in  which  ho  represented  the 
labouring  classes  and  their  employers  as  standing 
glaring  at  each  other  from  tho  opposite  sides  of  a  groat 
gulf,  and  ho  could  conceive  nothing  more  likely  to  bo  in- 
jurious than  such  views,  which  were,  ho  believed,  untrue. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  correct  such  notions  than 
the  success  of  tho  co-operative  societies  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Beggs.  They  were  inimical  neither  to  tho  interests 
of  the  employer  nor  of  the  employed,  and  at  tho  same  time 
they  tended  to  benefit  the  consumer ;  and  ho  believed 
their  operation  would  help  to  demonstrate  that  on  the 
nverage  the  profits  of  capital  embarked  in  trade  were  not 
larger  than  might  reasonably  bo  expected.    One  great 


advantago  of  co-operation  would  be,  that  it  would  tend 
to  raise  tho  character  of  the  working  men  of  this  country, 
who  greatly  needed  such  a  stimulus  to  their  providence 
and  skill,  and  to  a  feeling  of  responsibility  with  refer- 
enco to  tho  materials  and  machinery  entrusted  to  their 
charge. 

Mr.  C ami* ix  regretted  that  tho  two  distinct  subjects 
of  co-operation  and  courts  of  arbitration  had  been  intro- 
duced into  one  paper,  each  being  fully  worthy  of  an 
evening's  discussion.  As  to  the  courts  of  arbitration,  he 
would  say  that  the  idea  of  a  court  always  carried  with  it 
that  of  some  sort  of  compulsion,  and,  as  had  already  been 
said,  if  they  were  to  bo  generally  useful  there  must  be 
Bomo  sort  of  coercion,  as  was  contemplated  in  Lord  St. 
Leonards'  Act.  It  appeared  to  him  that  tho  Act  would 
have  somo  vitalitv  in  it  if  there  were  only  somo  ma- 
chinery at  hand  by  which  it  might  be  worked,  but  at 
present  there  was  no  such  thing.  He  thought  if  there 
were  a  revivification  of  tho  machinery  of  the  old  City 
companies,  which  embraced  associations  for  trade  pur- 
poses of  masters,  men,  and  apprentices,  something  like 
what  was  needed  would  be  supplied.  He  understood 
that  in  France  it  was  compulsory  to  refer  all  trade  ques- 
tions to  the  ConteiU  de  Pm<T hommes,  and  ho  behoved 
some  such  provision  would  be  necessary  to  render  their 
working  effectual  in  this  country.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  referring  any  matter  to  arbitration  was,  to 
find  an  arbitrator  in  whom  both  sides  had  confidence, 
and  therefore  if  some  such  association  as  he  had  referred 
to  wero  established,  it  would  be  known  that  certain  men 
were  qualified  and  willing  to  undertake  the  office,  and 
thus  a  fair  chonco  would  be  afforded  for  a  trial  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hill  thought  the  title  of  the  paper  was 
sufficient  to  justify  all  that  had  been  brought  in  under 
it,  and  that  tho  combination  of  the  two  subjects,  co- 
operation and  arbitration,  was  perfectly  legitimate.  What 
was  advocated  in  the  paper,  however,  was  courts  of  con- 
ciliation, with  which  courts  of  arbitration  were  often 
confounded.    One  or  two  of  tho  speakers  had  advocated 
trades'  unions,  on  tho  ground  that  without  them  tho  la- 
bourer was  at  the  mercy  of  his  employer,  being  frequently 
a  man  living  from  hand  to  mouth  who  could  not  afford 
to  wait,  ana  must  accept  anything  ho  was  offered.  If 
that  were  so  he  'Mr.  Hill)  should  not  object  to  trades' 
unions,  but  ho  believed  it  was  an  entire  mistake.  If 
that  wore  true  it  would  be  found  that  high  wages  were 
only  attained  whero  there  was  combination,  and  that  in 
all  other  cases  the  workpeople  would  bo  driven  down  to 
tho  lowest  wages.  But  this  was  not  so.  At  a  discussion 
which  took  placo  in  Sheffield  three  years  ago,  by  the 
National  Society  for  tho  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  on 
tho  subject  of  trades'  unions,  a  manufacturer  of  that  town 
stited,  in  tho  presence  of  persons  who  were  prepared  to 
defend  them,  that  in  a  certain  branch  of  tho  trado  there 
never  had  been  a  trades  union,  and  yet  the  wages  in  that 
branch  had  risen  at  least  as  fast  as,  if  not  faster  than,  in 
any  other,  and  that  statement  was  not  gainsaid.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  last  amendment  of  the  law  of 
partnership,  he  was  requested  to  obtain  somo  in- 
formation as  to  tho  state  of  things  in  other  countries, 
and  amongst  others  ho  called  upon  Mr.  Adams,  tho 
American  minister.     They   all   knew   that   in  no 
country  in  tho  world  was  labour  so  hiphly  remunerated 
as  in  America,  and  yet  Mr.  Adams  told  him  that,  in  his 
native  state  of  Connecticut,  a  manufacturing  stato, 
there  had  been  very  few  strikes,  and  that  almost  all 
which  had  taken  placo  had  been  concocted  or  led  by 
cither  Englishmen  or  Irishmen.    So,  again,  with  do- 
mestic service.     They  all  knew  that  wages  in  this 
department  of  labour  had  risen  as  fast  as  in  any  other. 
Therefore,  ho  said,  it  was  mere  imagination  to  supposes 
that  wages  were  kept  up  by  such  means.    Moreover,  it 
was  as  much  opposed  to  science  as  to  facts.    Ho  main* 
tained  that  there  was  a  perfect  identity  of  interest 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  not  only  as  classes,  but 
between  every  individual  employer  and  his  workpeople- 
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It  must  bo  the  interest  of  both  to  fix  upon  such  a  rate  of 
wages  as  would  not  drive  away  either  capital  or  work- 
men. That  was  a  matter  for  careful  investigation  and 
friendly  counsel,  and  if  that  point  could  once  be  fixed, 
it  would  be  against  tho  interest  of  tho  workmen  to  take 
one  penny  more,  or  of  the  master  to  give  one  penny  less. 
Ho  hoped  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  now  law  of 
partnership  for  paying  workpeople,  at  least  in  part,  by 
a  share  of  the  profits  (which  formerly  a  man  dared  not 
do),  for  it  was  to  the  interest  of  all  that  this  principle 
should  be  extended.  He  thought  much  good  would  be 
done  by  following  the  example  of  the  Anti  Corn  Law 
League,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  political  economy  on  the  particular 
points  which  they  were  interested  in,  among  the  middlo 
classes,  who  were  then  almost  the  sole  depositories  of 
political  power.  That  was  now  changod,  and  it  behoved 
all  who  could  to  assist  in  diffusing  true  information  on 
these  subjects  amongst  the  working  classes ;  at  present 
they  wore  in  great  ignorance  upon  such  matters,  and 
until  that  ignorance  was  dispelled,  all  these  difficulties 
and  animosities  which  at  present  existed  could  not 
bo  removod,  or  harmony  restored  between  labour  and 
capital. 

The  Chairman  said  tho  subject  of  the  paper  was  as 
interesting  a  one  as  could  be  brought  before  them.  Tho 
main  object  appeared  to  be  to  discuss  tho  question  of 
combinations  amongst  workpeople,  and  the  best  way  of 
reconciling  any  differences  which  arose  between  them  and 
employers.  It  was  pretty  certain  that  whatever  might 
be  said,  trades'  unions  would  continue,  but  it  was  equally 
certain  that  in  the  long  run  they  had  no  influence)  in 
regulating  the  rate  of  wages,  which  must  follow  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Mr.  Beggs  had  denounced 
trades  unions,  but  no  reference  had  boon  made  to  tho 
combinations  in  tho  middle  ages  of  masters  and  men 
against  tho  public,  for  the  establishment  of  monopolies, 
though  something  similar  still  existed  in  the  caso  of 
gas  and  water  companios,  and  perhaps  of  railways, 
wherein  all  persons  concerned  combined  to  keep  up 
a  monopoly  price  for  that  which  they'  supplied  to 
the  public.  The  establishment  of  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion, to  decide  disputed  questions  between  work- 
men and  employers,  could  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. Tho  first  notion  when  men  differed  always 
was  to  fight,  but  in  the  end  probably  all  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  a  dispute  arose  it  was  better  to 
refer  it  to  some  one  who  would  judgo  fairly  between  the 
parties,  and  decide  according  to  the  justice  of  the  caso ; 
and  that  part  of  tho  paper  all  must  cordially  support. 
Another  subject  treated  in  the  paper  was  the  principle 
of  co-operation  or  the  combination  of  masters  and 
and  men,  that  appeared  to  havo  answered  well  so  far 
as  it  had  gone,  so  that  thcro  was  every  oncouragomcnt 
to  pursue  the  experiment.  He  asked  them  to  unite 
in  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beggs  for  his  valuable 

P  The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Bbqos  expressed  his  obligations  to  tho  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken,  and  said  there  was  only  one  or  two 
points  he  need  reply  to.  Mr.  Hawes  had  intimated 
that  his  (Mr.  Beggs )  view  of  the  case  was  that  of  a 
capitalist,  but  that  was  not  tho  case  ;  he  had  ondeavoured 
to  subdue  any  such  inclination,  and  indeed  had  every 
possible  motive  for  doing  bo,  having  been  himself  a 
working  man  who  had  worked  for  years  for  wages.  Ho 
went  into  a  shop  as  an  errand  boy,  went  through  it  as 
an  apprentice,  subsequently  became  foreman,  and  ulti- 
mately an  employer ;  and  it  was  during  the  timo  he  was 
a  workman  that  ho  formod  his  very  strong  opinions 
upon  tho  subject  of  trades'  unions.  Ho  spoko  strongly 
upon  tho  subject,  because  ho  believed  thoy  would  nover 
bo  largely  successful  in  establishing  courts  of  arbitration 
and  partnerships  of  industry  until  they  could  shako 
the  faith  of  tho  working  men  of  England  in 
trades'  unions.  He  had  not  spoken  rashly,  for  he 
had  been  in  tho  position  of  a  workman,  and  knew 


how  much  wrong  thoy  had  had  to  complain  of, 
and  how  arrogantly  and  superciliously  certain  classes 
of  employers  had  behaved  to  them,  hut  that  did  not  pre- 
vent his  giving  his  opinion  on  tho  evils  of  trades'  unions. 
It  was  no  doubt  true  that  tho  mon  had  a  perfect  right  to 
combine ;  ho  did  not  question  tho  right,  but  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  combinations,  and  ho  believed  the 
largo  trades'  unions  of  England  had  not  dono  so  much 
harm  to  capitalists  as  they  had  to  workmen.  Tho 
oppression  he  complained  of  on  tho  part  of  working 
men  was  the  oppression  of  each  other.  No  despotism 
on  earth  dare  attempt  to  inflict  upon  the  working 
classes  what  the  trades'  unions  of  this  country  had  in- 
flicted. Ho  had  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Dunning,  who 
had  been  trained,  ho  know,  m  the  right  school,  and  ho 
(Mr.  Hoggs)  had  been  apprenticed  to  tho  same  trado 
with  which  Mr.  Dunning  was  connected  as  secretary  of 
tho  Union,  but  ho  asked  him  to  apply  what  had  been 
said  to  tho  circumstances  of  his  own  trade.  Ho  ( Mr. 
Bcggs)  had  workod  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  London, 
and  he  novor  knew  a  case  in  which  a  sober,  industrious 
mm  could  not  obtain  work  at  the  highest  rate  of  wages. 
He  must  be  pardoned  for  speaking  somewhat  warmly 
on  the  subject,  as  ho  felt  it  deeply.  He  had  addressed 
thousands  of  working  mon,  and  had  written  again  and 
again  on  subjects  pertaining  to  their  interest,  and  ho 
could  say  most  conscientiously  that  ho  had  never 
uttered  or  written  a  sentenco  except  under  the  strong 
conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  the  best  he  could 
for  the  class  from  which  he  sprang.  He  had  been  under- 
stood with  regard  to  the  interference  of  tho  lawinabroader 
senso  than  ho  intended ;  ho  did  not  mean  that  all  law 
making  should  bo  put  a  stop  to,  but  ho  did  feel  that  there 
was  too  much  tendency  to  force  new  laws  and  central 
boards  upon  tho  country,  which  cost  a  groat  deal  of 
money,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  that 
largo  and  struggling  class  who  were  already  heavily 
pressed  by  tho  burden  of  imperial  and  local  taxation. 
Ho  thought  more  good  would  be  done  by  swooping  away 
a  lot  of  these  useless  and  obsolete  enactments  than  by 
loading  the  statute-book  with  moro.  Ho  bolioved  it 
would  bo  well  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  and  tho  ago 
at  which  children  might  be  employed,  but  that  was  too 
l  urge  a  subjeot  to  enter  on  now.  He  particularly  wished 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not  mean  to  opposo  all 
new  laws,  but  to  check  the  growing  propensity  to  over- 
legislation. 


ms. 


Cbewb  Mechanics'  I.vstitutiox. — The  twenty-second 
annual  report  states  that  during  the  past  year  the  Insti- 
tution has  gradually  recovered  from  tho  state  of  apathy 
into  which  it  had  lapsed,  and  has  considerably  advanced 
both  in  its  oduoational  and  general  usefulness.  The 
Council  believo  that  a  larger  desire  for  instruction  has 
been  excited,  and  it  must  be  a  great  object  in  future  to 
seize  every  opportunity  to  satisfy  this  feeling.  They 
have  sanctioned  various  changes  in  the  educational 
scheme,  which  they  hope  will  be  improvements,  and  pro- 
vided extra  classes  which  they  doomed  necessary.  The 
Council  again  express  thoir  wish  for  tho  enlargement  of 
tho  building,  as  thoro  is  not  sufficient  classroom  at  their 
disposal.  During  tho  past  year  the  Council  havo  sus- 
tained tho  loss  of  the  very  valuablo  services  of  Mr. 
Gcorgo  Lord,  through  his  removal  from  the  town ;  and 
likewise  of  Mr.  T.  Stubbs,  Honorary  Secretary.  They 
are  also  sorry  to  announce  that  Mr.  Hawkins  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  tho  office  of  Honorary  Treasurer. 
Thoy  have  selected  Mr.  Jackson  as  Honorary  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Worrall  as  Honorary  Treasurer.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  all  tho  classes  has  far  exceeded  that 
of  former  years.  Tho  attendance  of  pupils  in  tho  classes 
has  boon  as  follows:— 
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Elementary   •  • 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 

Algebra  and  Euclid  

Mechanics  

Grammar  and  Geography  . . 
History  and  Literature . . . . . , 

Mechanical  Drawing   

Elementary   
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The  Rev.  Alfred  Rose,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Emannel  College, 
Cambridge,  kindly  acceded  to  the  request  that  he  would 
act  ns  examiner  of  the  candidates  for  the  directors' 
prizes.  In  his  report  he  says : — "  In  the  science  classes 
the  papers  sent  up  on  Euclid  by  tho  first  division  were, 
with  one  exception,  very  fairly  done.  The  same,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  said  of  those  on  algebra  and  mechanics. 
Tn  the  algebra  paper  but  a  small  quantity  of  work  was 
shown  up,  and  what  was  done  seemed  to  indicate  an  in- 
trafficiont  grasp  of  elementary  principles.  The  mechanical 
drawings  havo  all  more  or  less  the  same  fault,  which  is  a 
very  grave  one,  viz.,  inaccuracy,  and  tho  free-hand 
drawings  are  very  much  out  of  proportion.  With  regard 
to  the  performances  in  tho  literature  classes,  I  can  speak 
with  more  satisfaction.  Some  of  tho  papers  shown  up, 
both  by  the  younger  as  well  as  the  older  candidates,  ex- 
hibit ovidonco  of  considerable  intelligence  and  industry. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  subject  of  English 
history.  In  geography  tho  work  was,  with  ono  or  two 
exceptions,  only  moderate.  Some  of  the  younger  boys 
havo  acquired  no  intelligent  conception  of  tho  map  of 
England.  In  tho  Scripture  subjects  one  candidate  in 
each  division  did  excellently  well,  while  the  work  of  the 
rest  was  in  general  quite  below  the  mark.  Their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Bible  itself  soemod  too  often  very  defectivo." 
A  scheme  for  a  course  of  lectures  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  tho  Educational  Committee,  which  they 
trust  may,  during  the  present  year,  be  carried  into  effect. 
They  havo  received  tho  prom  1  so  of  a  lecture  from  the 
Rev.  Professor  Kingsley.  They  desire  to  return  their 
hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Follow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lego,  Cambridge,  for  his  lecture  on  "Meteors,"  and  to 
express  their  sincore  hope  that  he  may  bo  able  to  perform 
his  promise  of  delivering  a  short  course  of  lectures  during 
tho  spring  of  this  year.  As  bearing  directly  on  the 
subject  of  technical  instruction,  it  may  bo  mentioned 
that  an  examination  in  the  "  Details  of  the  Screw-cut- 
ting Latho  "  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  Union  of  Institutes.  Also  examina- 
tions in  "  Calculations  connected  with  Machinery.''  Tho 
total  issue  of  library  books  during  tho  year  was : — To 
men,  8,975 ;  to  youths,  1,067 ;  to  females,  501 ;  total, 
5,543.  Tho  total  number  of  volumes  is  8,123.  The  in- 
como  of  tho  year  has  amounted  to  £572  2s.  54d.,  and 
the  expenditure  to  £517  4s.  Id.,  showing  a  balance  of 
£44  1 8s.  4  Jd.  in  favour  of  tho  Institution.  The  directors 
of  tho  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
havo  again  placed  at  their  disposal  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  to  bo  awarded  in  books,  fee.,  as  prizes  to  the 
youths  in  tho  company's  employ  at  Crewe,  for  literary 
and  scientific  attainments.  The  Council  will  also  give 
books,  &c,  to  tho  value  of  four  pounds,  ss  prizes  to  tho 
best  competitors  on  tho  subjects  of  "  Political  and  Social 
Economy,"  and  tho  «« Steam  Engine." 

NOTTINGHAM  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

Tho  following  account  of  tho  origin  and  progress  of 
tho  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  of  the  Hosiery 
and  Ulovo  Trades,  of  which  Nottingham  is  tho  centre, 
has  been  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella : — 


Tho  hosiery  trade,  for  a  period  of  two  centuries,  has 
been  centred  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
and  Derby.  Leicester  has  long  been  the  centre  of  the 
woollen  branch,  as  Nottingham  is  of  the  cotton,  silk,  and 
merino  branches,  which  form  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  trade.  Those  last  employ,  according  to  Mr. 
Felkin's  estimate,  from  20,000  to  25,000  workmen  in 
hand-frames  (not  reckoning  the  frames  worked  by  steam 
power),  spread  over  tho  counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Leicestershire.  The  wages  of 
these  hand-frame-work-knitters  are  regulated  by  tho 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  and  all  questions 
arising  from  wages  are  referred  to  it  for  settlement. 

There  are  few  trades  in  tho  United  Kingdom  in  which 
there  has  existed  so  much  agitation  and  irritation  as  in 
this.  For  a  century  past  strikes  havo  been  frequent  and 
protracted,  and  in  some  instances  have  led  to  disastrous 
and  even  fatal  consequences.  Luddism  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  opposition  to  improved  machinery,  which  tho 
framc-work-knitters  believed  tended  to  reduce  wages, 
and  was  not  suppressed  until  several  of  its  unhappy 
leaders  suffered  tho  punishment  of  death. 

Throughout  tho  present  century  down  to  tho  year 
1860,  strikes  and  lock-outs  continued,  and  in  years  of 
brisk  demand  the  trade  was  constantly  subjected  to  loss 
and  embarrassment  consequent  thereon.  Trades  unions 
havo  existed  in  every  branch  from  about  1780  to  tho 
present  day.  The  trade  has  always  had  to  maintain  a 
sharp  competition  with  tho  foreigner,  and  especially 
against  tho  cheap  labour  of  Saxony.  Tho  system  of 
employing  middle-masters,  which  is  a  necessity  of  tho 
trade,  is  liablo  to  great  abuse,  and  tho  cupidity  of  in- 
dividual employers  has  at  times  given  rise  to  great  op- 
pression ;  hence  there  has  always  boon  cause  for  irritation 
and  dissension,  and  however  unreasonable  tho  demands 
of  tho  workmen  may  occasionally  have  been,  their 

E'evances  havo  been  many,  and  often  calculated  to  cm* 
tor  their  minds  against  employers  and  their  agents. 
From  these  dissensions  both  the  capitalists  and  tho  work- 
men havo  boon  frequent  sufferers.  Strikes  havo  hereto- 
fore been  usually  resorted  to  by  tho  workmen  as  their 
only  means  of  redress.  Frame  breaking  and  burning  in 
effigy  were  amongst  their  worst  consequences  in  tho  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  in  modern  times 
they  havo  been  embittered  by  gross  personalities  and 
inflammatory  placards. 

It  was  after  a  struggle  of  many  weeks  in  tho  wido 
frame  branch,  in  tho  autumn  of  1860,  that  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  originated.  This  was  the 
third  or  fourth  strike  in  the  same  branch  during  that 
year.  The  workmen  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages 
which  their  employers  believed  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
grant.  The  manufacturers  met  together  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  terminate  tho  strike,  and, 
as  tho  branches  which  were  at  work  contributed  to  tho 
support  of  tho  branch  which  refused  to  work,  a  lock-out 
was  proposed.  Before  resorting  to  such  an  cxtremo 
course  some  manufacturers  wished  to  try  conciliatory 
measures,  and  it  was  resolved  to  invito  the  workmen  to  a 
conference  This  invitation  was  cheerfully  responded 
to,  and  a  deputation  of  employers  met  tho  workmen  in 
the  Committee-room  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
after  a  protracted  discussion,  extending  over  several 
days,  all  difficulties  were  adjusted  upon  tho  express  con- 
dition that  tho  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
should  be  formed  to  prevent  such  calamitous  disputes  in 
tho  future. 

Tho  Board  was  immediately  constituted,  and  mot  for 
the  first  time  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1860,  at  the  Com- 
mittee-room of  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whero  it 
continues  to  hold  its  meetings.   At  tho  outset  it  con- 


of  nino  manufacturers,  chosen  by  a  public  meeting 
of  their  own  body,  and  nino  operatives,  selected  by  their 
respective  trades  unions.  Recently  the  number  has  been 
reduced  to  seven  of  each,  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
rules  then  drawn  up  continue  to  govern  the  Board  in 
its  constitution  and  proceedings. 
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Questions  of  wages,  the  manner  in  which  certain 
classes  of  work  should  be  performed,  and  the  rate  at 
which  new  classes  should  bo  paid,  constantly  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Board ;  but,  in  addition,  other  matters 
have  arisen  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
material  and  moral  interests  of  the  workmen.  One  of 
the  first  subjects  which  demanded  its  attention  was  the 
abominablo  practice  of  the  truck  system.  Some  of  the 
middle-masters  whilst  paying  the  regulation  prices  to 
their  workmen,  continued  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
subjection  by  supplying  them  in  advanco  with  various 
articles  of  consumption,  such  as  groceries,  flour,  cheese, 
bacon,  &c.  This,  although  in  contravention  of  law,  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  of  suppression,  as  it  is  not  al- 
ways done  in  a  direct  manner,  out  through  some  relative 
keeping  a  shop  or  store  in  which  the  employer  possesses 
a  secret  interest.  The  goods  supplied  in  this  way  are 
invariably  charged  much  above  the  market  value,  besides 
being  of  inferior  quality,  and  this  is  tantamount  to  a 
largo  reduction  of  wages,  besides  depriving  the  workman 
of  his  independence.  Tho  Board  advertised  in  the  public 
newspapers  their  determination  to  stop  tho  system  by 
prosecuting  the  offendors,  and  by  removing  tho  ma- 
chinery from  any  middle-master  having  recourse  to  such 
practices.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  in  one  instance, 
and  these  measures  had  the  effect  of  entirely  stopping 
this  oppressive  system.  If  it  is  at  all  practised  at  present 
it  is  in  such  a  secret  and  mitigated  manner  as  not  to  be 
known  by  the  Board. 

Another  evil  which  reduced  the  purchasing  value  of 
tho  workmen's  earnings  was  the  custom  of  paying  them 
in  the  villages  at  late  hours  on  Saturday  night  or 
early  on  Sunday  morning,  when  no  murkets  wero  avail- 
able. This  was  also  advertised  in  tho  newspapers  as 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Board,  and  individual 
employers  guilty  of  tho  practice  were  written  to  in 
terms  of  remonstrance,  and  the  evil  thereby  greatly 
checked,  although,  perhaps,  not  thoroughly  eradicated. 
Deductions  from  earnings  in  excess  of  the  customary 
charges  of  tho  trade  have  been  steadily  discountenanced 
and  suppressed. 

When  the  Board  was  first  founded  it  was  generally 
considered  a  doubtful  experiment.  Several  manufac- 
turers were  openly  or  covertly  hostile  to  it ;  some  re- 
garded it  as  Utopian  and  impracticable  ;  others  as  likely 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  their  business ;  and  somo  as 
derogatory  to  their  position  and  independence.  These 
objections,  however,  havo  boon  steadily  disappearing, 
until  at  tho  present  time  there  are  only  two  or  three 
who  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  decisions ;  but  these  are 
as  effectually  governed  by  its  regulations  as  its  warmest 
supporters ;  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  have  been 
generally  loyally  responded  to  by  both  masters  and 


Tho  discussions  at  the  Board  havo  always  been  con- 
ducted in  tho  most  friendly  spirit  and  orderly  manner.  | 
Tb  iv  has  never  been  the  slightest  contention  as  to 
who  should  fill  the  offices  of  President  or  Vice-President. 
The  workmen  propose  a  manufacturer  as  President,  and 
tho  manufacturers  a  workman  as  Vice-President.  When- 
ever any  breach  of  economic  laws  has  been  suggested  by 
workmen  outside  tho  Board,  tho  operative  delegates  have 
always  been  the  first  to  denounce  it.  The  voices  of  reason 
and  humanity  have  invariably  had  due  weight  with  tho 
delegates  of  both  sections.  And  although  both  masters 
and  workmen  are  accustomed  to  express  their  opinion 
of  each  others'  individual  and  collective  acts  without 
tho  slightest  reserve,  no  manufacturer  or  workman  has 
«ver  been  known  to  suffer  from  tho  free  and  honest 
expression  of  his  views.  One  of  tho  most  evident  re- 
sults of  this  interchange  of  thought  and  opinion  is, 
that  the  workman  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the 
laws  which  govern  trade  and  commerce,  and  with  tho 
influence  of  foreign  competition  ;  and  the  master  learns 
how  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  tho  workman,  and  to 


improve  his  position. 


It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  success  of  this  system 
is  more  attributable  to  its  preventive  than  its  curativo 
character.  Nine-tenths  of  the  matters  arising  in  the 
trade  that  would,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  produce  dissension 
and  irritation,  are  never  brought  before  the  Board,  but 
are  arranged  by  the  interposition  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  who,  by  taking  prompt  action,  and  by  exercising 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  conciliation,  succeed  generally  in 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result ;  if  unable  to  do  so  a 
reference  is  then  mado  to  the  Board. 

During  the  disastrous  years  of  1863  and  1864  the  trade 
suffered  terribly  from  the  American  war.  Tho  manu- 
facturers sustained  great  losses,  and  the  workmen  suffered 
severely  from  want  of  employment.  For  the  greater  por- 
tion of  that  period  the  Board  did  not  meet  together, 
owing  mainly  to  tho  fact  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
its  services,  but  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  continued  its 
duties,  and  immediately  trade  revived  the  meetings  of 
tho  Board  were  alike  called  for  by  manufacturers  and 
workmen,  and  tho  prices  of  labour  were  raised  to  a  level 
corresponding  to  tho  demand. 

Tho  strikes  of  former  periods  not  only  entailod  great 
sacrifice  and  suffering  on  tho  workmen  while  they  lasted, 
but  necessitated  Urge  contributions  before  and  after  to 
sustain  them.  The  trades  unions  sometimes  levied  as 
much  as  one  shilling  or  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
week  from  the  scanty  earnings  of  tho  stocking-maker  for 
many  weeks  in  succession,  and  tho  clothing  and  furniture 
of  scores  of  families  disappeared  during  a  prolonged  strike. 
At  present  the  contribution  to  tho  trades  unions  during 
some  years  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  singlo  week  under 
the  old  system.  And  tho  manufacturers  have  ceased  to 
regard  them  as  their  natural  enemies. 

Tho  facts  which  the  Board  points  to  as  tho  best  proofs 
of  its  success  are :  — that  during  tho  six  years  of  its  ex- 
istence no  strike  or  lock-out  has  taken  place,  no  personal 
attacks  havo  been  made,  and  no  inflammatory  handbills 
circulated.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  trado  has  there 
existed  so  much  good  feeling  betwixt  employers  and  em- 
ployed as  at  the  present  moment.  And  during  tho  past 
two  years  wherein  labour  has  been  scarce  and  agitation 
on  the  question  of  wages  prevalent  throughout  England, 
the  manufacturers  in  this  branch  of  industry  have  been 
ablo  to  accept  contracts  without  apprehension  and  execute 
them  without  delay. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Board  for  the  year 
1866  :— 

"  It  affords  tho  Board  much  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
past  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  one  in 
the  hosiery  trade,  employment  in  nearly  all  branches 
having  been  abundant.  The  Board  has  met  eight  times 
during  the  year  for  general  and  special  business.  The 
committee  of  onquiry  has  also  met  on  several  occasions, 
and  all  matters  in  dispute  which  havo  been  submitted  to 
it  have  been  speedily  and  amicably  settled. 

"  Tho  Board  having  now  had  six  years'  experience  of 
tho  practical  working  of  tho  systom  of  arbitration,  as 
opposed  to  strikes  and  lock-outs,  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  in  a  free  country  where  workmen  and  capitalists 
have  a  perfect  right  to  enter  into  combinations,  tho 
simplest,  most  humane,  and  rational  method  of  settling 
all  disputes  betwixt  employer  and  employed  is  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation. 

"  The  Board  is  strengthened  in  this  conviction  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  two  years  tho  demand  for 
hosiery  has  been,  in  several  branches,  of  on  exceptional 
character,  and  labour,  in  some  departments,  unusually 
scarce ;  and  notwithstanding  the  workmen  havo  pre- 
served their  trades  unions,  by  having  a  central 
authority  to  appeal  to,  composed  equally  of  employers 
and  employed,  all  questions  calculated  to  produce  irri- 
tation and  lead  to  disputes  havo  been  promptly  settled  ; 
all  inequalities  in  the  rates  of  wages  have  been  ad- 
usted ;  the  manufacturer  has  been  enabled  to  accept 
contracts  without  apprehension  and  execute  them 
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without  delay,  and  the  rights  of  workmen  have  been 

jealously  looked  after  and  strictly  preserved.  Whereas 
in  neighbouring  counties  and  throughout  tho  country  a 
chronic  warfare  has  existed  betwixt  labour  and  capital 
to  the  great  injury  of  both,  owing  to  the  want  of  some 
court  of  appeal  commanding  alike  tho  confidence  of 
employers  and  employed. 

"  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Board  is  able  to 
report  that  at  no  previous  period  in  tho  history  of  the 
hosiery  trade  has  there  existed  such  a  cordial  under- 
standing betwixt  employer  and  employed  as  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  year,  and  the  Hoard  trusts  that  this 
may  long  continue,  believing  that  it  is  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  trade,  to  improve  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  workmen,  and  to  further  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  tho  community." 
Signed : — 

Workmen. 
J.  Saxton,  Vicc-Prcsidont. 


Man  ufnetureTs. 
A.  J.  Mundolla,  President. 
T.  Ilill  (Messrs.  I.  and  R. 

Morley). 
R.  W.  Smith. 
T.  Ashwell. 
J.  H.  Lee. 

T.  Black  (Messrs.  Rogers 

and  Co.). 
H.  F.  Cox. 


H.  Farrands. 
T.  Wilson. 
W.  Foster. 
W.  Straw. 
G.  Kendall. 
John  L  imb,  Secretary. 


OWENS   COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. — DEPUTA- 
TION TO  THE  LORD  PRESIDENT. 

A  deputation  waited  upon  tho  Duko  of  Marlborough 
a  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  to  make  an  application  to  the 


government  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  extension  of  the 
college.  A  statement  had  been  left  previously  with  his 
grace,  which,  after  giving  a  history  of  the  college  and 
its  progress,  proceeded  as  follows : — 

A  conviction  is  now  widely  spread  that  there  should 
be  in  England,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  colleges 
giving  instruction,  at  once  complete  and  thorough,  in  all 
the  leading  branches  of  applied  and  experimental  science. 
It  is  felt  that  what  is  wanted  is  the  foundation,  not 
of  workshops  for  teaching  manufacturing  processes, 
but  of  schools  of  science  )  1)  in  which  those  who  are 
to  direct  tho  industry  of  the  country  may  receive 
thorough  training  in  mathematics  and  the  principles 
of  physical  scionco ;  (2)  in  which  those  artisans  who 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  superior 
parts  may,  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  science,  lit 
themselves  to  fill  more  important  positions;  and  (3) 
in  which  competent  teachers  may  be  trained  both  for 
the  higher  posts  and  for  teaching  soundly  the  rudi- 
ments of  science  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
It  is  evident  that  no  place  is  more  fitting  than  Man- 
chester to  be  tho  seat  of  such  a  school  of  science; 
and  if  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  national  importance 
that  such  districts  as  that  of  which  Manchester  is  tho 
centre  should  possess  a  college  of  these  pretensions, 
the  effort  now  making  to  enlarge  and  (so  to  say)  re- 
found  Owens  College,  which  is  already  doing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  satisfactory  work  in  this  very 
direction,  affords  an  opportunity  of  at  onoe  and  with 
exceptional  ease  supplying  the  need  in  tho  plaoe  where 
it  is  felt  the  most.  It  is  proper  that  evidence  should 
be  offered  that  Owens  College  is  fitted  to  be  the 
channel  of  such  an  extended  training  in  science. 
Owens  College  is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  London, 
the  rigour  of  whose  examinations  is  matter  of  notoriety, 
and  the  only  university  in  the  kingdom  which  gives 
special  degrees  in  science.  The  success  which  candidates 
from  Owens  College  have  had  in  the  science  examinations 

of  the  university  is  conspicuous  Tho  funds  in 

tho  possession  of  the  college  amount,  therefore,  to  about 
£120,000,  yielding  a  yearly  income  of  £3,700  ;  and,  by 
tho  addition  of  students'  fees  (about  £2,300),  the  total 
incomo  of  the  collego  ia  raised  to  £6,000.    To  provido 


suitable  buildings,  and  to  make  the  desired  extension,  it 
is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  of  £150,000.  Of  this  sum  it 
is  calculated  that  two-thirds  will  be  required  for  land 
and  buildings,  including  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories, museum,  &c.,  and  one-third  for  the  endowment  of 
new  professorships  and  tho  maintenance  of  the  library  and 
the  scientific  departments.  No  general  canvas  for  funds 
in  support  of  the  extension  of  the  movement  has  yet  been 
undertaken.  Notwithstanding  (1)  tho  sum  of  x'9,000 
has  been  contributed  by  tho  engineering  profession 
towards  the  endowment  of  an  engineering  department ; 
(2)  the  Manchester  Natural  History  Society  has,  under 
certain  conditions,  made  over  on  trust  to  the  college  its 
Urge  and  valuable  collections,  and  property  estimated  to 
be  worth  £13,000  ;  (3)  from  the  general  public  promises 
of  £23,000  havo  been  received.  These  turns  amount  to 
£53,000,  which,  with  the  estimated  value  of  the  land  and 
buildings  now  occupied  by  the  college  (£G,000),  gives  a 
total  of  £59,000. 

Application  is  most  respectfully  made  to  the  govern- 
ment for  aid,  on  the  following  grounds  : — 

1.  That  the  North  of  England  stands  in  especial 
of  such  a  collego  as  has  been  described,  and 
Chester  would  be  its  natural  seat. 

2.  That  Owens  College  contains  the  nucleus  of  a 
science  school  of  the  first  order. 

8.  That  the  presence  in  Owens  College  of  a  Faculty  of 
Arts,  by  the  side  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  adds  greatly 
to  its  value,  oven  as  a  school  of  science. 

4.  That  as  tho  collego  is  already  endowed  and  in 
active  operation,  and  as  towards  its  extension  large  sums 
have  been  promised  and  other  large  sums  may  be  con- 
fidently anticipated  from  tho  liberality  of  the  public  in 
Lancashire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  government 
can  in  Manchester  secure  at  onco,  and  by  a  relatively 
small  expenditure,  what  could  only  be  obtained  else- 
where by  a  much  largor  outlay  and  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years. 

The  deputation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hibbert  and 
Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Neild,  as  chairman  of  the  trustees  reviewed  the 
past  history  of  tho  institution,  and  ho  was  succeeded  by 
the  principal  (Mr.  Greenwood),  who  gave  details  as  to 
its  management. 

Mr.  Ashton,  as  chairman  of  tho  extension  committee 
stated  the  results  of  a  public  meeting  in  Manchester, 
and  said  that,  although  £150,000  was  tho  sum  proposed 
to  be  expended  by  the  trustees  originally,  tho  scheme 
had  so  much  expanded,  that  that  amount  would  bo  barely 
sufiicient  to  put  the  college  in  tho  condition  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  it. 

The  Mayor  of  Manchester  presented  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  City  Council,  and  it  was  intimated  that  there  were 
resolutions  of  a  similar  nature  from  Stockport,  Bolton, 
Stalybridgo,  and  Oldham. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Storrar,  < 
Bennett,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Mr.  Graves,  M.P.,  and 
Birch  made  brief  speeches. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  reply,  said  the  wholo 
question  of  such  colleges,  and  the  education  provided  in 
them,  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 

He  had  listened 
to  Owens  Col- 
lege, and  he  must  say  he  himself  was  an  advocate  for 
giving  grants  on  some  principle,  but  the  principle  hitherto 
had  been  that  of  giving  grants  chiefly  to  metropolitan 
colleges.  His  grace  then  referred  to  the  Glasgow  Col- 
lege, and  stated  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  Owens  Col- 
lege should  not  be  placed  on  tho  same  footing.  Ho  said 
the  statements  made  to  him  would  receive  the  fullest 
consideration. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  tho  Principal  of  Owens 
College,  with  Professors  Roecoo  and  Jack ;  Messrs.  Al- 
derman Neild  (chairman^,  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  Elward 
Owens,  J.  E.  Taylor,  Elward  Hardoastle,  and  Dr.  E. 
Wilkinson,  trustees  of  Owens  College ;  Messrs.  Thomas 
Ashton  (chairman),  Oliver  Hey  wood,  and  S.  J.  Stern,  of 
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tho  extension  committee ;  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  the 
Mayor  of  Salford,  tho  Mayor  of  Bolton,  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Clerk  of  Stockport,  from  their  respective  corpora- 
tions; Messrs.  Alderman  Bennett  (president)  and  Edmund 
Ashworth,  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
Archdeacon  Durnford,  Canons  Hornby  and  H.  M.  Birch ; 
Sir  James  Kay-Shuttloworth,  Mr.  James  Heywood, 
F.R.S.,  fellow  of  University  College,  London;  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  Dr.  Joule,  Dr.  Storrar  (London  University) ; 
Messrs.  Joseph  Whitworth,  C.  P.  Stewart,  F.  W.  Walker, 
Manchester  Grammar  8chooI :  Joseph  Thompson,  Lan- 
cashire Independent  College ;  A.  J.  Mundella,  and  Fox 
Turner.  The  deputation  was  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  : — Messrs.  Edward  Akrovd,  M.P.  : 
Edward  Baines,  M.P. ;  Thomas  Barnes,  M.P. ;  Joseph 
Cowen,  M.P. ;  George  Dixon,  M.P. ;  Grant  Duff,  M.P. ; 
Algernon  Egerton,  M.P. ;  William  Ewart,  M.P. ;  John 
Filder,  M.P. ;  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. ;  8.  R.  Graves,  M.P. ; 
Lieut. -Colonel  W.  Gray,  M.P. ;  George  Hadfiald,  M.P. ; 
W.  IT.  Hornby,  M.P.  ;  T.  B.  HorsfaU,  M.P.  ;  G.  C. 
Legh,  M.P.  J  George  Melly,  M.P.  ;  C.  M.  Norwood, 
M.P, ;  John  Peel,  M.P. ;  John  Piatt,  M.P. ;  Edmund 
Potter,  M.P. ;  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P. ;  R.  N.  Phillips,  M.P. ; 
B.  Samuelson,  M.P. ;  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P. ;  James  Stans- 
feld,  M.P.  ;  Charles  Turner,  M.P.  ;  E.  W.  Watkin, 
M.P. ;  B.  Whitworth,  M.P. ;  and  J.  Laing,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  South  of  Scotland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Coancil  on  Education 
have  approved  of  the  publication  of  the  following  explan- 
atory memorandum  to  accompany  their  minute  of  21st 
December,  1867.  This  memorandum  shows  fully  the  aid 
which  tho  State  affords  in  promotion  of  technical  instruc- 
tion at  the  present  time : — 

1 .  It  will  be  seen  that  this  minute  creates  three  descrip- 
tions of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  for  the  encouragement 
of  science  instruction  and  for  tho  support  of  studonts  of 
tho  industrial  classes  while  continuing  their  education. 
These  are  intended  to  supplement  ana  enlarge  existing 
action  on  the  part  of  tho  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  to  promote  secondary  instruction  in  elementary 
schools,  thus  forming  a  connecting  link  between  them 
and  the  science  and  art  schools  and  classes. 

2.  The  existing  action  through  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  to  aid  instruction  in  science  in  tho  follow- 
ing subjects :— 1,  practical  plane  and  solid  geometry ;  2, 
machine  construction  and  drawing ;  3,  building  construc- 
tion or  naval  architecture  and  drawing ;  4,  elementary 
mathematics  ;  5,  higher  mathematics  ;  6,  theoretical 
mechanics ;  7,  applied  mechanics  ;  8,  acoustics,  light  and 
heat ;  9,  magnetism  and  electricity ;  10,  inorganic 
chemistry;  11,  organic  chemistry;  12,  geology;  13, 
mineralogy;  14,  animal  physiology;  15,  zoology;  16, 
vegetable  physiology  and  economic  botany;  17,  systematic 
botany  ;  18,  mining ;  19,  metallurgy ;  20,  navigation ;  21, 
nautical  astronomy  ;  22,  steam  ;  23,  physical  geography. 
And  in  art  in  elementary  drawing,  as  an  education  oi  tho 
power  of  observation,  and  in  drawing,  painting,  model- 
ling, and  designing  for  manufacture  and  decoration. 

3.  In  order  to  placo  a  school  or  class  in  connexion  with 
tho  Science  and  Art  Department,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
committee,  consisting  of  at  least  five  persons,  should  be 
formed,  who  will  undertake  certain  duties  of  superintend- 
ence in  connexion  with  it. 

4.  As  respects  science,  the  aid  consists  of— (1)  pay- 
ments to  the  teachers  on  tho  results  of  instruction  as 
tested  by  examination,  (2)  medals  and  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful students,  (3)  grants  to  tho  school  in  aid  of  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cost,  and  (4)  Royal  exhibitions  and  free  admissions  to 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  in  London,  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  in  Dublin. 

6.  The  payments  to  the  teachers  vary  from  £1  to  £5, 
according  to  the  class  in  which  the  student  is  placed. 
Thore  are  five  classes,  the  fifth  being  the  lowest.  The 


payments  are  only  made  for  tho  instruction  of  student8 
of  tho  artisan  or  weekly  wages  class,  and  those  whoso  in- 
come* are  less  than  £100  per  annum.  The  teacher  to  be 
qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results  must  havo  taken 
a  1  st  or  2nd  class,  unless  he  has  obtained  some  university 
degree. 

6.  The  examinations  are  held  in  May.  Tho  examina- 
tion in  each  subject  is  held  over  the  whole  kingdom  on  tho 
same  night.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enable  a  class  to  bo 
examined  and  obtain  prizes,  &c,  that  tho  teacher  should 
bo  certificated.  If  a  satisfactory  committeo  bo  formed, 
any  class  or  single  student  can  be  examined,  howover 
taught. 

7.  Prizes,  which,  with  some  few  restrictions,  are  open 
to  all  students,  are  given  to  those  who  obtain  a  1st,  2nd, 
or  3rd  class.  To  the  best  in  each  subject  are  given  a 
gold,  a  silver,  and  two  bronze  medals. 

8.  Six  royal  exhibitions  of  the  value  of  £50  per  annum, 
tenable  for  three  years,  are  given  in  competition  at  tho 
May  examinations.  Three  of  these  aro  to  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  in  London,  and  three  to  tho  Royal 
College  of  Science,  in  Dublin.  Free  admissions  are 
given  to  the  courses  at  these  institutions  to  all  who  tako 
gold  medals. 

9.  The  detailed  rules  will  bo  found  in  tho  Science 
Directory,  published  by  tho  department,  price  sixpence, 
which  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  secretary, 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

10.  As  respects  art. — Firstly. — Towards  the  teaching 
of  elementary  drawing  in  schools  for  the  poor.  This  aid 
consists  of  pavments  to  the  managers  of  Is.,  2s.,  or  3s.  on 
account  of  children  satisfactorily  taught  drawing,  and 
who  pass  a  very  elementary  examination  of  tho  first 
grade ;  and  of  payments  of  5s.  or  10s.  on  children  or 
pupil  teachers  who  pass  the  more  advanced  or  second 
grade  examination,  and  of  prizes  to  successful  children 
and  pupil  teachers. 

The  first  grade  consists  of  drawing  in  outline  from  flat 
examples,  drawing  from  regular  solids  or  objects  of 
simple  form,  and  of  easy  problems  in  practical  geometry. 

Tho  second  grade  is  an  examination  of  a  higher 
standard  than  that  of  the  first  grade,  but  in  the  same 
subjects,  with  tho  addition  of  perspective  and  mochanical 
drawing.  Examinations  are  hold  in  May  in  any  elemen- 
tary school  taught  by  a  master  holding  a  certificate  for 
drawing,  or  who  haB  passed  a  second  grade  examination 
in  any  of  tho  above  three  subjects  of  drawing  tiught  in 
elementary  schools. 

11.  Secondly. — Towardsart  instruction  in  night  classes 
for  artisans  held  in  elementary  schools,  in  literary, 
mechanics',  or  similar  institutions.  This  aid  consists  of 
payments  of  10s.  or  15s.  on  account  of  artisans  or  thoir 
children,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  satisfactorily  taught 
drawing  of  tho  second  or  third  grades ;  of  prices  to  s 
cessful  students ;  and  of  payments  towards  the  local 
peases  of  examination. 

The  third  grade  is  represented  by  works  embracing 
the  whole  courso  of  instruction  in  night  classes  or  schools 
of  art,  such  as  drawing  from  examples,  from  casts  or 
models,  from  nature,  tho  antique,  or  the  life ;  painting 
flowers,  landscape,  or  from  life ;  designing  or  drawing  for 
decorative  purposes. 

12.  Thirdly.— To  school*  of  art  held  in  rooms  entirely 
devoted  to  art  instruction.  This  aid  consists  of  similar 
pavments  to  those  awarded  to  night  classes,  and  of  tho 
following  additional  payments : — 

20s.  on  account  of  every  artisan  satisfactorily  instructed 
in  art. 

£15  or  £30  on  account  of  art  pupil-teachers. 

£5  or  £10  on  account  of  students  trained  for  art 
teachers  or  national  scholars. 

£3  on  account  of  free  studentships  to  artisans  submit- 
ting advanced  works. 

£10  on  account  of  expenses  of  annual  report  and  exa- 
mination. 

13.  Prizes  are  given  to  successful  student*,  and  tho 
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advanced  studios  of  the  schools  of  art  are  brought  to-  dition  thai,  at  the  end  of  tho  ye 
gcthcr  in  a  national  competition,  when  gold,  silver,  and  least  a  third  class  in  the  subject  of  toienoe  ia  which  ho 
bronze  medals,  and  other  prizes  arc  awarded.  All  pay-  originally  passed  or  passes  in  sons*  other  subject.  In 
ments  are  contingent  on  tho  employment  of  certificated  both  these  cases  the  student  most  bo  from  12  to  16 
teachers.  of  age. 

14.  Elementary  schools,  night  classes,  and  schools  of      23.  Lastly,  for  advanced  scion  tide  instruction, 
art  are  aided  to  tho  extent  of  7-5  per  cent,  in  the  purchase  minute  offers  local  exhibition*  to  enable  &tudoni> 
of  examples.  !  complete  their  education  at  soma  college  or  school 

15.  Fourthly. — By  tho  maintenance  of  tho  National  I  scientific  instruction  of  an  advanced  character  may  be 
Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington,  in  which  I  obtained.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  make 
highly  qualified  students  from  local  schools  of  art  are  !  a  grant  of  £2<>  per  annum  for  one,  two,  or  three  yean 
admitted  and  trainod  as  masters  for  schools  of  art,  or  as  J  for  this  purpose  when  tho  locality  raises  a  like  sum  by 
designers,  or  art-workmen.  Such  students  receive  i  voluntary  subscriptions.  And  if  the  atudent  attend  a 
allowances  for  their  support  of  from  15s.  to  40s.  weekly.  [  State  school,  such  as  the  Royal  School  o£  Aline*,  in  Lon- 

16.  Fifthly.— Through  the  National  Museum  of  Decora-  don,  or  Royal  College  of  Scwnce,  in  Ireland,  the  foes  are 
tive  Art  and  the  National  Art  Library,  which  arc  made  J  remitted.  It  is  a  condition  that  the  exhibition  is 
as  fur  as  possible  circulating  collections  for  the  benefit  j  awarded  in  competition,  the  branch  or  branches  of 


of  local  schools  of  art. 

17.  The  detailed  regulations  for  tho  administration  of 
nrt  instruction  are  given  in  the  Art  Directory. 

1 8.  As  respects  Elementary  Schools. — By  the  Minute 
of  the  20th  February,  1867,  additional  grants  arc  made  by 
the  Education  Establishment  at  Whitehall,  to  elemen- 
tary schools  under  inspection  for  instruction  in  subjoctB 
of  secular  instruction  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  regulations  nnder  which  such  grants 
are  raado  are  issned  by  tho  Education  Establishment, 
Whitehall. 

19.  The  managers  of  an  elementary  school  under  in- 
spection con  permit  their  promises  to  be  used  for  scienco 
teaching  provided  that  there  bo  no  interference  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  or  its  threo 
attendances.  A  scienco  class  may  thus  be  formed  in 
connexion  with  and  receiving  payments  from  the  Scienco 
and  Art  Department.  But  no  payments  are  made  to 
teachers  on  account  of  scienco  teaching  in  respect  of  any 
instruction  in  science  that  may  be  given  during  tho 
three  attendances  of  an  elomentary  school  receiving  aid 
from  tho  Education  Establishment,  Whitehall. 

20.  In  an  elementary  school  -not  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Education  Establishment,  and,  therefore,  not  re- 
ceiving State  aid  to  elementary  instruction,  scienco 
classes  may  bo  formed  in  connexion  with  tho  Science 
and  Art  Department  without  any  restriction  as  to  the 
time  or  manner  in  which  the  instruction  in  science  may 
be  given. 

21.  From  this  brief  explanation  it  will  bo  understood 
how  the  minute  of  the  21st  December  will  affect  existing 
institutions.  This  minute  provides  for  two  forms  of 
scholarship  in  connexion  with  elementary  schools 
whether  receiving  State  aid  as  such  or  not.  The  first  of 
those  is  tho  elementary  school  scholarship.  Five  pounds 
arc  granted  to  thft  managers  of  any  elementary  school 
for  tho  support  of  a  deserving  pupil,  if  they  undertake 
to  support  him  for  a  year  and  subscribe  five  pounds  for 
that  purpose.  One  such  scholarship  is  allowed  per  100 
students  m  the  school.  The  selection  of  the  student  for 
tho  scholarship  is  to  bo  by  competition  ;  tho  details  of 
this,  however,  the  mnnr.gere  of  the  Bchool  may  arrange 
as  they  please,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tho  Science 
and  Art  Department.  The  payment  of  five  pounds  by 
tho  Science  and  Art  Department  is  made  conditional  on 
the  student  passing  in  a  branch  of  scienco  at  the  May 
examination. 

22.  The  second,  a  more  advanced  scholarship,  is  "  Tho 
Science  and  Art  Scholarship,"  of  which,  again,  there 
may  bo  one  per  100  students.  This  is  granted  without 
any  corresponding  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
locality.  Tho  Science  and  Art  Department  makes  a 
grant  of  ten  pounds  towards  the  maintenance,  for  one 
year,  of  the  most  deserving  student  or  students 
in  an  elementary  school,  who  have  taken  a  first 
grade  in  elementary  geometry,  and  free-hand  or  model 
drawing,*  and  passed  in  some  branch  of  science,  on  con- 

*  The  examination  In  drawing  can,  when  there  la  no  art  certifl- 
oatcd  teacher,  bo  held  by  tho  Science  Claw  Committee  to  whom  tho 
aof-wary  i-a^r*  wiUtMsaat. 


science  for  which  may  be  fixed  by  the  locality, 
the  student  pursues  his  studies  satisfactorily. 


giannfactaxts. 


Tna  Electric  Oroan. — Mr.  Barker,  organ  builder, 
Paris  (inventor of  the  pneumatic  lover),  has  just  patented 
in  France  nnd  England  a  complete  system  for  applying 
electricity  to  supersede  the  ordinary  mechanical  key  and 
draw-stop  action  in  largo  organs.  The  patentee  has 
already  built  a  grand  electric  organ  of  forty-two  sound- 
ing stops  and  eight  couplers  for  St.  Augnstin's,  Paris, 
and  another  for  Salon,  near  Marseilles.  As  the  largest 
organs  may  now  be  played  through  a  cable  of  insula  tod 
wires,  positions  hitherto  wholly  impracticable  can  bo 
turned  to  account.  Tho  organist,  with  his  various 
claviers,  can  be  placed  in  any  direction  and  at  any 
distance  away  from  the  organ,  the  touch  being  equally 
delicate  and  rapid  on  every  manual,  whether  used  sepa- 
rately or  coupled.  Brvceson  Brothers  and  Co.  havo  the 
concession  for  working  this  patent  in  Great  Britain,  either 
as  regards  new  organs,  or  applying  the  electric  action  to 
existing  instruments. 

8Hn»i»r!t.nrNO  m  Italy. — Shipbuilding  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  since 
the  formation  of  tho  kingdom  of  Italy  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Previous  to  1859  tho  total  number  of  vessels 
branched  throughout  tho  peninsula  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  200,  measuring  34,060  tons  collectively  per 
annum.  In  1866  tho  total  number  of  vessels  bunched 
was  675,  measuring  69,522  tons  collectively,  from  91 
shipyards.  The  following  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
importance  of  these  yards :  — 


No.  ofvcMclt.  Total  tonnage. 

8e«tri  Ponento    33  ..  16,805 

Varaicto   26  ..  11,534 

Savona    16  ..  6,734 

As  regards  tonnage,  next  follow  — 

Spotorno    2  ..  1,060 

Cbiav&ri   3  ..  1,632 

Lerici   4  ..  1,973 

Kecco    2  ..  925 

Pre    6  ..  2,325 

PietroLigurc    8  ..  1,158 

Loano   4  . .  4,129 

As  regards  number  of  vessels  built,  follow — 

Torre  del  Greco   46  ..  1,026 

Taranto    36  ..  61 

Amalfi   27  ..  104 

Procida    24  ..  2,3*2 

Lipari   24  .,  41 

Molfetta   22  . .  282 

Augusta  (Catania)    22  ..  62 

Tropani    20  ..  185 

Mare  largo  (Gaeta)   18  ..  618 
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Sciacca  (Sicily)   16 

Ali  (Messina)    16 

Sorrento   16 

Viareggio    16 

Lavagna   13 

Naples   12 

Caatcllamare  di  Stabia   11 

Limite  (Leghorn)   11 

Milazzo    10 

Siracusa   10 

Spiapgia  di  C'assano   9 

Alaano    9 

The  following  shows  the  number  and 
built  since  1869  :— 

1860    198 

1861    216 

1862   215 

1863    286 

1864    266 

1865    907 

1866    675 


■  • 


•  * 

•  * 


4  . 


54 

26 
26 

1,810 

1,442 
29 

1,310 
749 
28 
21 

1,685 
36 


25,271 
37,462 

38,395 
58,140 
59,522 


Comnifrre. 


Thb  Cotton  Tbadb.— Mr.  6am  Mendel's  circular  for 
March  2nd,  says: — "The  trade,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  has  been  materially  improved,  and 
especially  so  within  the  month  just  closed.  The  low 
valuo  to  which  cotton  had  fallen  produced  a  more  active 
demand  for  both  yarns  and  goods,  at  prices  yielding  a 
fair,  and,  to  some  extent,  satisfactory  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  level  of  values  that  gave  confidence  to 
merchants  to  make  investments  freely  for  immediate  and 
forward  delivery.  These  operations  rendered  it  a  neces- 
sity, as  a  prudent  measure  of  precaution,  on  the  part  of 
mulownors  to  extend  their  cotton  purchases  to  unusual 
figures,  not  only  on  tho  spot,  but  for  arrival  also,  to  cover 
contract*.  These  large  cotton  operations  by  the  trado  at 
once  servod  to  stimulate  speculators,  and  for  some  time 
considerable  excitement  resulted,  with  rapid  and  almost 
daily  advances,  until  prices  reached  such  a  point  as  not 
only  to  stop  further  purchases,  but  to  show  sufficient  in- 
ducement  to  make  resales  of  cotton  by  the  trade  far  more 
profitable  than  either  spinning  or  weaving,  and,  in  like 
manner,  numerous  parcels  of  yarns  and  goods  have  been 
resold  in  this  market  at  prices  to  yield  a  good  profit  on 
purchases  made  at  the  lowest  rates,  yet  much  under 
those  currently  quoted  by  producers,  and  tho  month 
closed  with  prices  showing  irregularity  and  weak n ens. 
During  the  month  of  January,  the  advance  of  middling 
Orleans  reached  about  per  lb.,  and  the  reduction 

since  is  gd.  from  the  highest  point.  Paring  the  past  few 
days  the  market  has  become  much  quieter.  The  favourite 
estimate  of  tho  American  crop  of  1867  remains  at  2} 
million  bales,  but  the  uncertainty  which  overshadows 
this  point,  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  area  likely  to 
come  under  cotton  culture  in  the  Southern  States  "this 
season,  baffle  all  attempts  to  arrivo  at  definite  or  reliable 
data  upon  which  to  calculate  the  probable  range  of  values 
during  the  course  of  the  year." 

The  Alkali  Trape  ov  1866.* — Tho  Alkali  Manufac- 
turers' Association  consists  of  two  branches — the  Tyne 
branch,  comprising  all  tho  manufactures  on  the  Tyne, 
and  one  firm  having  part  of  their  works  at  Glasgow  ; 
and  tho  Lancashire  branch,  which,  in  addition  to  all 
the  principal  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  includes 
several  in  North  and  South  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the 
Western  part  of  England.  The  quantity  of  salt  do- 
composed  by  the  twenty-six  members  of  the  Lan- 
cashire branch  was,  during  tho  year  1866,  about 
194,000  tons;  that  of  tho  Tyne  branch,  during  the 


same  period,  157,000;  together,  361,000  tons.  As 
the  total  quantity  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alkali 
was,  according  to  the  alkali  inspector's  report  for 
186b",  371,000  tons,  it  appears  the  aswoiation  represents 
96  par  cent,  of  the  trade.  A  circular,  issued  by  the 
secretary  of  the  association,  requesting  the  members  to 
return  the  quantities  of  all  the  articles  manufactured  by 
them  during  1866,  was  responded  to  by  twenty  mem- 
bers of  the  Lancashire  branch,  whose  decomposition 
of  salt  amounted  to  162,000  tons,  and  from  these 
returns  the  annexed  statistics  have  been  computed. 
The  returns  made  to  tho  Tyne  branch  have  been 
already  published.*  In  addition  to  tho  articles  named, 
there  were  also  produced  considerable  quantities  of 
chlorate  of  potish,  Kjwom  salts,  glauber  salts,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  &e.,  of  which  wo  have  no  return ; 
but,  if  these  are  included,  the  value  of  the  production 
of  tho  Lancashire  branch  would  considerably  exceed 
£2,000,000  per  annum.  From  the  quantities  of  the 
articles  produced,  an  approximate  account  of  tho  quan- 
tities and  value  of  the  articles  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture has  been  compiled  ;  in  the  case  of  pyrites  and  man- 
ganese, the*;  quantities  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
amount  of  imports  and  production  of  these  ores.  The 
following  are  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles 
manufactured  by  the  Lancashire  branch  during  1868, 
from  returns  made  by  twenty  alkali  i 
the  estimated  production  of  aix  : — 


51  an  u  until  red  Article* 


KutU  crv»UU«    . 

Soda,         and  rcfim-J 

alkali  

Caustic  »r»lft  

Bicarbonate  aixia 

Sulphate  wxU  

Ill«?aclilntr  powder 
Hltacli  Ikpior 


Total  

Oiler  vitriol  (forsalo)  .. 
Muriatic  acid  (for  .. 

Total  tons  


rot;il  Amount. 


£  t.  d. 

U»,*C*  0  0 

9*0,414  0  O 

o  o 

1U.236  0  0 

l.\6,t>*2  6  0 

2-0,0*4  O  0 

17,613  0  0 


Approximate  quantities  of  raw  . 
manufacture  ot  the  above  articles  : — 


1,k«5,0«J  »  0 

1U.&6S  0  0 

1(1,364  6  0 

valw  2,006,923  0  0 


in  the 


Raw  Material. 

Tons. 

JVr  Ton- 

Total 
Amount. 

Pyrites,  foreign  . . 

„      Irish .... 
Nitrate  soda  .... 

Liincstono   

Ooal ..«.«. ...... 

80,000 
00,000 
5,500 
194,000 
200,000 
19,000 
24,000 
620,000 

t    %.  d. 
3  10  0 
1  10  0 

14    0  0 
0  10  0 
0    6  0 
6    0  0 
0  15  0 
0    6  0 

280,000 

135,000 
77,000 
97,000 
60,000 

114,04)0 
18,760 

186,000 

Total  . . 

1,233,500 

967.750 

■  Tlii*  Information  was  kindly  fumlibcd 
■tt,  E»q.,  hon.  secretary  to  the 


Edmund  K.  Min- 
or the  Alkali 


This  is  exclusive  of  all  materials  used  for  buildings, 
plant,  repairs,  casks,  &o.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed directly  by  the  Lancashire  branch  cannot  be  less 
than  5,000,  and  the  wages  paid  £330,000  per  annum  ; 
this  is  in  addition  to  the  employment  given  to  numbers 
in  tho  carriago  and  manufacture  of  the  large  quantity 
of  materials  used,  and  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  <Vc. 


Colonifs. 

Emigration  to  Can'apa.— Mr.  W.  F.  Lynn  is  engaged 
at  the  present  time  in  giving  lectures  gratuitously  upon 


•  jowmoi,  vol.  xv.,  i>-  06*. 
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tho  resources  of  Canada,  and  the  advantage*  of  that 
country  as  a  field  for  emigration.  The  actual  consolida- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  wow  Brunswick,  with  tho  probable  addition, 
at  no  distant  data,  of  the  remaining  province*  and  terri- 
tory of  British  North  America,  into  one  large  and  power 
ful  dominion,  has  so  altered  and  enlarged  the  prospects 
of  these  colonies,  that  there  is  not,  perhaps  to  l>e  found 
anywhere  a  more  favourable  opening  for  an  industrious 
man  than  is  afforded  by  the  new  dominion  of  Canada  at 
the  present  moment.  Moreover  the  demand  for  labour 
there  is  so  groat,  wages  arc  so  high,  and  food  so  cheap, 
that,  taking  into  consideration  tho  numbers  who  are  now 
Buffering  for  want  of  employment  in  England,  Mr.  Lynn 
is  of  opinion  that  a  more  general  diffusion  of  a  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  amongst  the  working  classes,  together 
with  instruction  us  to  the  cheapest  and  beat  mode  of 
crossing  over  to,  and  commencing  life  in  that  country,  is 
highly  desirable,  both  in  the  interests  of  England  as  weU 
as  of  Canada  itself,  as  a  large  emigration  would  not  only 
relieve  the  over-burdened  parish  rates,  but  tend  to  allay 
the  discontent  which  arises  from  poverty  and  destitution ; 
that  with  regard  to  such  distress  as  that  now  existing 
in  the  East-end  of  London,  no  better  plan  for  its  alle- 
viation could  bo  adopted  or  supported  than  that  of  the 
East -end  Emigration  and  Belief  Society,  whose  object 
was  to  assist  men  to  emigrate  to  where  they  could  earn 
their  own  subsistence,  in  preference  to  supporting  them 
in  charity  or  idleness  at  home.  These  lectures  have  been 
given  recently  at  the  Burdett  Hall,  Limehouse,  when 
nearly  2,000  persons  were  present ;  also  at  St.  Peter's, 
Greenwich.  Mr.  W.  F.  Lynn,  whose  address  is  84, 
Greahiim-houae,  is  open  to  receive  applications  from 
institutions  for  the  delivery  of  these  lectures. 

New  Zbaland.— A  vote  of  £2,000  having  been  made 
for  encouragement  of  manufactures,  the  Government 
have  had  under  consideration  the  offering  of  a  bonus  of 
£1,000  for  the  first  50  tons  of  sugar  manufactured  within 
the  province  from  beetroot  grown  in  the  province,  and  a 
bonus  of  £500  to  any  person  or  persons  producing  20,000 
bushels  of  marketable  malt  within  the  province.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  encouragement  should  be  offered 
to  meat-curing  on  a  largo  scale. 

Tblbouaphs  iv  New  South  Wales. — There  are  now 
63  telegraph-stations,  and  3,346  miles  of  wire,  costing 
for  construction  on  an  average  £46  9s.  9d.  per  mile.  The 
revenue  for  1866  amounted  to  £30,698.  In  1865  there 
were  138,780  messages,  which  in  1866  had  increased  to 
143,523. 

The  Boilino-down  Value  of  a  Horse.  —The  Ulut- 
t rated  Australian  Xetct  says: — "One  of  our  enterprising 
breeders  upon  the  Murrumbidgee,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gundagai,  recently  experimented  upon  a  fat  but  other- 
wise useless  horse,  as  to  the  profit  of  boiling  down.  After 
the  process  had  been  carefully  carried  out,  he  realised 
fifteen  gaUons  of  pure  oil,  that  he  readily  sold  at  the  first 
offer  in  Gundagai,  for  currying  purposes,  at  6s.  6d.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  tho  prico  of  the  hide,  the  value  of  the 
hair,  the  glue  from  the  hoofs,  and  tho  bones  for  manure 
— all  of  which  would  be  realised  if  the  process  was  carried 
out  in  a  large  and  systematic  manner. 

Land  Sales  in  South  Australia.  —  The  sales  of 
Crown  lands  by  public  auction  and  private  contract,  in 
lia,  for  the  year  1867,  were  as  follows:— 


exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1866  by 
31,540  acres. 

Natal  STATisncs.-.-Tho imports  into  thiscolonyduring 
the  year  1867  were  £269,580,  and  the  exports  £225,671, 
tho  highest  totals  ever  yet  reached.  The  quantity  of 
wool  exported  was  1,974,447  lbs.  The  land  was  farmed 
as  follows : — 63,260  acres  under  Indian  corn,  and  pro- 
duced 867,131  bushels;  1859  acres  under  wheat,  and 
produced  24,504  bushels  ;  12,796  acres  under  sugar,  and 
produced  6,826  tons;  22,155  acres  were  under  Kaffir 
oorn,  and  produced  275,172  bushels;  3,155  acres  under 
coffee,  and  produced  109,666  lbs. ;  and  1,262  acres  under 
cotton,  producing  217,210  lbs.  Tho  population  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 9,194  males,  and  7,769  females,  making  a  total  of 
1 6,963  whites,  andthecoloured  population  is  about  1 70,850. 
Tho  following  is  a  list  of  the  stock:— 16,782  horses, 
131,482  goat*,  339,547  horned  cattle,  209,582  woo  lied 
sheep,  42,985  Kaffir  sheep,  and  226  mules.  The  total 
average  of  land  under  cultivation  is  said  to  be  109,415 
acres. 


Public  auction 
Private  sales.. 


Acre* 

74,894 
67,813 


realising 


t  i. 

96,484  19 
68,151  3 


Total. .  142,707    ....  for  £163,636  2 

A  comparative  statement  of  tho  sales  of  Crown  lands  by 
auction  during  the  years  1859  to  1866  inclusive,  shows 
an  average  of  184,962  acres,  and  at  the  cost  of 
£207,020,  which  gives  a  decrease  in  1867  of  110,058 
acres,  value  £111,666  on  the  average  of  tho  eight  pre- 
years,  but  this  decrease  is,  to  a  large  extent,  com- 
*1  for  by  tho  increase  in  private  sales,  which  have 


Dearnbss  or  Bread  rv  Italt. — At  the  beginning  of 
last  month  {February)  the  maximum  price  of  bread  was 
72  centimes  per  kilometre  at  Rovigo,  and  66  centimes 
at  Ancona ;  and  the  minimum  prico  was  26  centimes  at 
Sassari,  and  30  centimes  at  Avelfino,  Campobasso,  Cimeo, 
and  Teramo.  Tho  maximum  prices  for  wine  were,  at 
Milan  and  Turin,  at  tho  former  78  francs  per  hectolitre, 
and  at  the  latter  68  francs.  The  lowest  prices  were  at 
Potenza  and  Pesaro,  where  it  fetched  only  20  francs  per 
hectolitre,  and  22  francs  at  Ancona  and  Brescia.  Oil 
obtains  the  highest  prices,  viz.,  257  francs  per  hectolitre 
at  Teramo,  240  at  Porto  Maurixio,  and  tho  lowest  prices 
115  francs  for  best  quality,  and  80  francs  for  second 
quality,  at  Teramo.  The  minimum  prices  were  120 
francs  per  hectolitre  at  Chicti,  Foggia,  and  Pesaro. 

Italian  Railways. — Tho  Minuter  of  Public  Works 
has  recently  published  the  following  list  of  lines  of 

I  railway  which  will  probably  be  opened  to  tho  public  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  which  are  as  follows : — 

!  Completion  of  tho  railway  from  Arona  to  See  to  Calende,  8 
kilometres  in  length  ;  Voltri  to  Savona,  28  kils. ;  Genoa 
to  Chiavari,  60  kils. ;  Orvieto  to  the  Roman  frontier,  37 
kils. ;  Caserta  and  Benevonto,  63  kils ;  Bovigno  and 
Savignano,  25  kils. ;  Lecce  and  Zollino,  19  kils. ;  Gioia, 
Taranto,  and  Iioeca,  122  kils. ;  Lazzaro  and  Bianco 
Nuovo,  64  kils. ;  and  Catania  to  Lentini,  28  kils.,  in  tho 
island  of  Sicily.  Jn  all,  upwards  of  444  kils.  Of  these, 
tho  railway  from  Lecce  to  Zollino,  19  kils.  in  length, 
was  opened  to  the  public  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  comprises  the  three  stations  o?  Lecce,  San  Osano, 
and  Zollino.  The  project  for  continuing  this  line  to 
Otranto  has  now  been  definitely  approved  of  by  the 
government,  and  the  section  from  Zollino  to  Maglie,  10 
kils.  in  length,  will  probably  be  comploted  by  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year,  and  in  about  eighteen  months  the 
remaining  section,  Maglie  to  Otranto,  19  kils.,  will  be 
opened.  The  construction  of  this  section  will  occupy  more 
tame  than  the  others  on  account  of  a  short  tunnel  near 
Maglie. 

Paris  Cab  Fares. — The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has 
published  an  ordonnance  establishing  a  mileage  tariff  for 
public  vehicles.  The  distance  is  to  be  marked  by  a 
meter,  which  comes  into  action  at  tho  moment  the 
passenger  enters  tho  vehicle.  Tho  rates  are  fixed  as 
follows : — Cabs  carrying  two  or  three  persons,  85  cen- 
times for  the  first  kilometre,  and  25  centimes  for  each 
kilometre  or  portion  of  a  kilometre  in  addition  ;  cabs 
carrying  four  or  flvo  persons,  90  centimes  the  first,  and 
30  centimes  for  each  subsequent  kilometre.  The  above 
arc  the  charges  to  be  made  between  six  o'clock  in  tho 
morning  and  half-past  twelve  at  night ;  at  other  times 
tho  rates  are  to  be  90  and  40,  and  ono  franc  and  45  ©en- 
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times  respectively.  The  minimum  rate  is  to  bo  8  kilo- 
metres (5  miles)  per  hour.  If  a  cab  is  taken  beyond  tho 
fortifications  and  then  discharged,  the  driver  is  to  receive 
two  francs  in  addition  to  his  fare  for  the  return.  Tho 
above  rates  exceed  those  now  in  force  in  London,  very 
materially  as  regards  the  first  mile  or  kilomttre;  the 
kilometre  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile,  very  nearly,  and 
consequently  tho  charge  for  tho  first  mile  in  Paris  will 
bo  about  thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  while  a  five  mile 
journey  will  cost  2  fr.  96  c,  or  within  a  fraction  of  the 
London  rate.  The  charge  just  quoted  is,  however,  only 
for  three  persons,  during  tho  day  time ;  if  we  take  the 
other  extreme  of  the  scale,  namely,  a  four  or  five  place 
vehicle,  after  midnight,  we  find  tho  price  sixteen  pence 
for  the  firat  mile,  and  three  shillings  and  ninepence  for 
fivo  miles.  An  immense  number  of  cab  meters  have 
been  invented,  tried,  and  found  wanting ;  but  the  publi- 
cation of  this  ordonnance  almost  leads  to  tho  supposition 
that  tho  desideratum  of  a  distance  meter  has  now  been 


Question. 

Progress  of  thx  Suxr  Canal. — The  works  of  the 
great  Maritine  Canal  are  progressing  most  satisfactorily. 
The  position  of  the  works  of  excavation  up  to  the  31st 
December,  1867,  was  as  follows  :— 

Cable  metre*. 

Total  amount  excavated  up  to  30th 
December,  1867   29,874,958 

Total  amount  excavated  daring  the 
months,  Oct,  Nov.,  and  Dec., . .  4,080,577 

Total  amount  remaining  to  bo  ex- 
cavated  40,159,595 

Total  excavation  in  Canal  from  Port  1  ,.  11t),n 
Said  to  Suez  (160  kilometres.)  f  '*»ll0»l'JU 

The  works  at  Port  Said  are  likewise  being  pushed 
forward  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  For  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  piers,  it  is  estimated  that  250,000 
cubic  metres  of  artificial  blocks  will  be  required ;  of  these 
42,766  cubic  metres  were  immersed  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember; 23,063  cubic  metres  to  tho  31st  December;  so 
that  there  remained  only  84,171  cubic  metres  to  complete 
the  works,  which  will  probably  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
tho  year.  These  piers  are  8  metres  in  width  at  the  top,  and 
are  carried  up  two  metres  above  water  level.  The 
western  pier  will  extend  3,200  metres  into  the  sea,  and 
the  eastern  one  2,200  metres,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  10 
metres.  To  open  tho  canal,  however,  8  metres  in  depth 
only  is  necessary,  and  to  reach  this  the  western  pier 
must  be  carried  out  2,500  metres,  and  tho  eastern  1,600 
metres.  These  piers  are  contracted  for  at  42  francs  per 
cubic  metre.  The  probable  cost  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in- 
cluding the  fresh- water  canal,  216  kilometres  in  length, 
already  completed,  is  estimated  at  millions  of  francs 
(£13,320,000  sterling). 

Adult  Education  ix  the  YWgks.— The  authorities 
of  the  department  of  the  Vosges  seem  determined  to 
obliterate  the  stain  of  ignorance  from  their  soil,  and  havo 
adopted  a  practical  mode  of  proceeding  which  deserves 
notice.  For  the  last  three  years  the  inspector  of  the 
schools  of  tho  department  has  called  upon  all  the  masters 
to  furnish  him,  in  tho  month  of  November,  with  a  list  of 
tho  conscripts  in  each  commune,  with  a  note  appended 
to  each  name,  indicating  tho  amount  of  the  young  man's 
instruction.  These  lists  are  carefully  examined,  and  the 
prefect  then  addresses  a  letter  to  the  mairo  of  each  com- 
mune in  which  there  are  any  youths  without  instruction, 
pointing  them  out  by  name,  and  requesting  him  to  ar- 
range with  tho  schoolmaster,  that  tt  ley  may  be  invited 
to  attend  the  evening  classes  and  learn  at  least  to  read 
and  write.  Last  November  the  Marquis  de  Floury,  the 
Prefect  of  tho  Vosges,  addressed  the  following  circular 
to  the  maJrcs  of  the  various  communes  in  the  depart- 
ment:— "Monsieur  le  SI  aire, — I  learn  that  several  young 
men  in  your  communo  who  come  under  the  next  conscrip- 
tion can  neither  read  nor  write,  or  possess  scarcely  any 


elements  of  education.  It  is  not  fit  that  these  lists 
should  contain  any  more  entirely  illiterate  conscripts.  I 
therefore  beg  that  you  will  unite  your  efforts  with  those 
of  the  schoolmaster,  to  induce  these  young  men  to  attend 
tho  adult  classes,  in  order  that  they  may  at  least  know 
how  to  read  and  write  by  the  time  their  names  are  placed 
on  the  list  of  the  contingent,  or  at  any  rate  before  the 
drawing  for  the  conscription  takes  place."  A  similar 
circular,  issued  by  the  inspector,  concludes  with  tho  fol- 
lowing sentence : — "  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing 
you  that  in  1866  there  wore  still  in  the  Vosges  152  per 
cent,  of  men,  and  3  53  per  cent,  amongst  the  women, 
who  were  unable  to  sign  their  marriage  contract.  We 
must,  by  means  of  adult  classes,  compel  this  blot  to  dis- 
appear. '  The  percentages  named  above  are  very  far 
below  the  general  average  of  tho  country,  and  prove 
that  the  enlightened  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  tho 
Vosges  has  already  had  a  great  effect.  If  the  same  kind 
of  practical  efforts  were  made  everywhere,  the  giant 
"  soon  be  vanquished. 

=== 

CarrtsponMtf. 


Mr.  Randall'  b  Papbb. — Sir, — In  the  Journal  of  March 
6th  I  am  reported  as  saying  that  there  was  no  foreign 
work  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  that  would  boar  comparison 
with  work  produced  in  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  or  London 
during  the  last  twenty  year*.  My  remarks  were  made 
in  reference  to  silver-work  stamped  in  dies,  viz.,  that 
there  was  no  stamped  work  in  tho  Paris  Exhibition  that 
would  bear  comparison  with  tho  stamped  work  produced 
in  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  or  London  during  tho  last 
twenty  years.  Thinking  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of 
this  inaccuracy,  I  am,  &c,  W.  Elliott. 
56,  Milton-road,  Stoke  Newiugtoo,  March  9th. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

....Royal  United  Service  Inst.,  s*.   Capt.  J.  B.  O'Hea,  "Cart- 
ridge* for  Breech-loading  Small  Amu,  and  th 
of  Projeotlle." 

Society  of  Engineer*,  7|.   Mr.  F.  C. 
gtnecring  in  India." 

Entomological,  7. 

British  Architects,  8. 

Medical,  S. 

Asiatic,  3. 

Victoria  Inst.,  8. 

Statistical,  4.  Anniversary. 
...Civil  Engineers,  a   Continued  discussion  upon  Mr.  Sand- 
btrrg's  paper,  "On  tho  Manufacture  and  Wear  of  Kails." 

Rn  vai  I  nit.,  3.   Mr.  G.  Scharf, "  On  Historical  Portraiture." 

Statistical   8.   Mr.  James  Calrd,  "  On  the 
Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Social  Science  Assoc,  8.   Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle,  "  On 
tional  Difficulties  In  connection  with  the 

System." 
Pathological,  a 
Anthr>  ;  .logical,  8. 

...Society  of  Arts,  a   Mr.  R.  F.  Fsirlle,  "  On  Railways  and 
their  Management." 
London  Inst.,  6}. 
R.  8ociety  of  Literature,  4). 

...Royal,  84. 
Antiquaries,  8, . 

Llntuean.  8.  "  On  the  Specific  Differences  between  Primula 
veru,  P.  vulgaris,  and  P.  Hatior;  on  the  Hybrid  Nature 
of  the  common  OxUp,  Ac." 

Zoological,  4. 

R.  Society  Club,  6. 

Chemical,  8.   L  Prof.  Kolbe, "  On  the  Artificial  Formation 
of  Urea."   3.  Mr.  U.  Chance,  "  On  the  Manufacture  of 
Glass." 
Numismatic,  7. 
Royal  Inst,  X   Mr.  G.I 
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Attempt  to 

Fai  Philological,  8. 

Royal  Inst,  8. 
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Arts,  8. 
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N3im  BiU-OxfonI  and  Cambridge  Unlrenltle*. 
•tiL  BMI  KlsH^ric. 

46.  "  Court  of  Session  (Scotland). 
104.  Wrights  and  Measure*— Supplem* 

110.  Queen  Anne'*  " 

111.  India  mod  Abj 
118.  Metropolitan 


38. 
115. 
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on  3rd  March,  1848. 

Bill-Lee  River  Conservancy.  „  ,  , 

Army  (Mannfacturtng  Establishments)— Return  or 
Accounts 

Metropolis  Turnpike  K-kIi— Fortv-second  Report. 
Trade  and  Navigation  Account*  (31*t  January,  li§S> 

bthrtrtd  o»  4'A  March,  MM> 
National  Debt  (Savings  Dank*  and  Friendly 
Account*.  _  ,  . 

*port  of  the  Commissioner*,  Vol.  L 

Prtirertil  on  *fh  March,  MM. 
Bill  -  Court  of  Justiciary  (Scotland). 
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Aeronautical  »pp*ratus-56«-J.  Huttett. 
Animal  and  vegetable  suletanres,  boiling -472— J. 
Bobbins  -552-11  P.  Fancheux. 
BookMndlng-«l-L.  Pocoekjun. 
BooU,  Ac—  93 -J.  II.  Glew. 
Boots,  Ac  -507 -R.  n.  UIuim 
TJ,mU,  Ac— 601  — F..  J.  Nlcoll  and  T.  M.  Ablett. 
Bnot«,  A<\,  rotsrv  heel  fur— 5ST- J.  Cronter. 
Bricks,  compressed  —Ml  -  H.  ChambcrUln. 
Brushes— 5*<2-M.  A.  F.  Menn<>u*. 
Chlmncv  pots-SA5-J.  Wheatley. 

Cigars-669-J.  G.  Tatter*,  W.  Rouble,  and  B.  Ncwbcry 
Coal,  Ac.  cutting -600-S.  n  th. 
Commode-pots— 5*8— A.  De  Met*. 

Dress  and  Jewellery,  fastenings  Tor  articles  of— 597— W.  H.  Kytu 
Electric  conductors,  Ac,  insulating— 535— W.  Perkin*  and  U.  Q. 

Tandy.  .  _  „ 

Electro.magnetlc  apparatus— 6tT — A.  \  .  Newt.m. 
Engine*,  packing  for  steam — 5 55 -CI.  P.  Dodge. 
Excreta,  Ao.,  collecting  and  disinfecting1  human — 564 — P.  N.  Goux 
Fabrics,  elastic— 809 — J.  Macintosh  and  W.  Boggctt. 
Fabric*,  material  for  manufacturing  felted,  Ac. — 513 — A.  M .  Clark. 
Fire-arms,  breech-loadlng-634— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Fire  plugs,  Ac,  indicating  the  position  and  inpply  of— 578  L.  M 

Becker. 

Fluids,  measuring— tlO-C.  Brakell. 
Furnace  dnor*-649-F.  Mlttonette. 
Furnace*-M7-J.  H.  Johnson. 
Furnaces— 594-A.  V.  Newton. 
Gas— 576—  0.  Davie*. 
Ga*— 611— W.  E.  Newton. 

Glass  lamp  and  gas  clnbos,  Ao. — 617— II.  Defries, 
Gloves,  Ac.,  fastenings  for— 593— J.  Neodham. 
Grain,  cleaning— 544  -R.  Blexard. 
Grain,  washing  and  .Irving -."WO -W.  Thompson  and  T. 
Hats.  Ac.  veotllating-625-J  and  W.  Dobb*. 
Horses'  shoes,  Ac— 551  - W.  Edward*. 
Iron,  Ac,  treating  spent  oxide  of— 596— B.  E.  R.  Newlands. 
Irons,  finished— 547- W.  and  J.  Cooke. 
Keirs-543-T.  Beeley. 

Kilns,  Ac,  for  making  hricks-529-W.  R.  Like. 
Lockets,  Ac.-562-W.  Myers. 
I/OCks-651— W.  and  J.  Howell. 
Looms -530— R.  Bnfterworth. 
l/ooms-531-K.  Baguley. 
Looms — 5M — T.  and  J.  R.  Bnry 
Lubricators— 563 -P.  Bauer,  J., 
Lubricators— 5*7—  W.  Wilson. 
Manure,  converting  bones,  Ae..  Into— 645— W.  E. 
Meat,  1>rca*rTlnjr-*90-.t.  McCall. 
Metal  cylinders,  Ac,  polUhlng,  Ac 
Moore 

Mines,  Ac,  ventilating— 557— J.  0.  Jones. 

Nails — 603 — R  Hcathfield. 

Nails  for  cabinet  wnrk-29K8-W.  E.  Gedge. 

Omnibus  conductors,  Ac.,  apparatus  for  Indicating  the  amount  of 

money  received  by— 502  -O.  A  F.  Eichbanm. 
Omnibuses,  Ac,  registering  the  number  of  person*  entering  into  and 

on    6*1—11.  Walmsley  and  T.  W.  Taylor. 
Paper,  preparing  wood  for  the  manufacture  of— 633— C.  Pieper. 
rig«,  singeing  off  the  hairs,  Ac,  of-675-R.  Fennellyand  P.  Kenny. 
Pile*,  pillar*,  Ac,  wrought-lron  and  steel-591-C.  J.  Oalloway. 


Planing  maohlne*-«23-E.  Hutchinson  _    .  , 

PlanU  In  conservatories,  Ac,  watering— 4T3— A._ ».  B*TTor«- 
Printlng  machine* -607—  P.  II .  Hancock  and  J.  r.  rrencn. 
Pump*— 471—  H.  S.  Barron. 
Pumps— 545 -J.  Kirkland. 
Purop*-613-0.  8.  Dracopulo. 
Railway  carriage*,  signalling  ln-495-D.  Elland. 
Railway  carriages,  Ac,  coupling  and  uncoupling— 559— J.  LATH. 
Railway  rails,  fastening— 537— J.  and  J.  Thompson. 
Reaping  machine*— «35— C.  PlepCT. 
Reaping  machines,  Ac—  6««— A.  V.  Newton. 
Saw*,  hand -650—  W.  H.  Steel. 
Sewing  machines— 549— J._  J.  King. 
Sewing  machines— 55*— W.  S.  Guinness. 
Sewing  threads,  treating-539-W.  Weild. 
Sheep,  Ac,  shearing  and  clipping-673-W.  R.  Lake. 
Ships,  compositions  for  coating  the  bottoms  of— 3028— J.  < 
Ship*  of  war,  batter!**  for— 639— G.  C.  Mackrow. 
Ship*.  Ac,  propeller*  for — 595— J.  J.  Aston. 
Signalling  *pparatu*-599-W.  R.  Lake. 
Signals  by  pneumatic  pressure,  transmitting— 516  J. 
Hklrts,  hoop— 621 — E.  T.  Hughe*. 
Smoke,  oonsumlng-644-E.  Wright. 
Steam-engine  counters  or  registering  machin 
Stone  artificial -615— R.,  J.  J.,  and  L.  R.  F 
Stone,  dressing,  Ac.-302-J.  D.  Brunton. 
Stove*,  portable— 632 — J.  and  J.  Hinks. 
Taps— 572 -G.  Davit*. 
Teeth,  artificial — 536 — W.  E  Newton. 
Tobacco -637 -A.  M.  Blrchall. 
Trade  mark*.  Ac.  producing— 540  -W.  Brits. 
Tramway  rail* — 670— T.  A.  L.  T' 
Type  form*,  sapid  ylng  with  <" 

— 992— W.  R.  Lake. 
Umbrella  and  walking-stick  combined— 666—  F.  H.  ! 
Umbrellas  and  parasols— 691 —F.  SangsUr. 
Valves,  India-rubber— 5*4— O.  P.  Dodge. 
Valve*,  Ac— 677— G.  A.  Brilgrit 

Vegetable  extract  for  culinary  purposes-533-A.  M.  t-tarx. 
Vegetable  fibre,  preparing— 605  -J  W.  Watt*. 
Wheel*  and  tyre.-560-L.  B.  Joseph. 

Yarn,  slicing -5M3-T.  Altham.  J.  CUrk,  and  S.  Ridehalgh. 
Yarns,  washlng-629-J.  McLcotl. 


IstTRrrtoss  with  C<MCFi.tTt  SrieemcATio**  Fruo. 

Gas  pnrlficrj,  Ac,  centre  valves  for— 65s— C  C.  and  W.  T. 
Pianofortes,  pedals  and  damping  apparatus  for— 653—  F.  w  Irtti. 
•- -J.  G.  Stidder. 
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2756.  E.  P.  Alexander. 
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3013.  R.  Carter. 
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33*9.  C.  Albiseer. 
3457.  W.  A.  Herring. 
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3712.  J.  Novtkow. 
80.  T.  Ores 
198.  W.  R. 


From  Comtniutontri  0/  PataW'  Journal,  March  10. 
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25*3. 
2691. 

2595. 


2597. 
2593. 
2602. 
2603. 
2609. 

2821. 
■J6'.'3. 


A.  McDongall. 

G.  Haseltlne. 
J.  Wllderspin. 
J.  Reid. 

J.  M.  Napier. 
8.  Dalton. 
W.  Whitehead. 

H.  A.  BonneriJle. 
H.  A.  Bordln. 

K.  Can  ham. 

G.  F.  Bradbury 

Chad  wick. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
W.  W.  Burdon. 


and  T. 
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2641. 
2724. 
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2779. 
2788. 
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3302. 
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184. 


J.  G.  Wlllau*. 

W.  Pott*. 
J.  E.  H.  Andrew. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
I.  Dlmock. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
G.  Mellor. 

G.  J  Giinthor. 
W.  Cooke  and  W. 
J.  D  Bcally. 

W.  G.  Mclvor. 
W.  H.  Atklivson. 

H.  A.  _ 
J.  Davidson. 
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686.  8.  Chatwood. 
697.  D.  ami  J.  Mauwcll. 
617.  A.  Akcroyd. 
669.  V.  Delperdange. 
608.  H.  Taylor. 
615.  W.  E.  Newton. 
633.  W.  Clark. 
66*.  G.  F.  Ansell. 
699.  J.  Atkins. 
•19.  C.  F.  Variey. 
74  s.  B.  Lawrence. 
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636.  L.  Perkins. 

637.  A.  E.  A.  Anbert  and  O.  E. 

M.  Gerard. 
612.  F.  Tolhausen. 
660.  J.  T  Harris. 
6*5.  W.  D.  Allen, 
713.  L.  GantcrL 
64x.  J.  Shanks. 
659.  W.  Clark. 
662.  R.  O.  Fisher. 
794).  R.  J.  Gat  ling. 


PiTiom  os  wmcn  th«  8ta«t  Dtrrv  or  £100  has  biwi  Pato. 
669  II.  A.  Silver  and  1L  Griffin.  I  604.  J.  nirrt,  Jan.,  I 

llngworth. 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  20,  1868. 


^mwunremettts      %  (Council. 

Cantor  Lectures. — Notice  to  Members. 

Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances  the  last 
lecture  of  Dr.  Orace  Calvert's  course  will  be 
delivered  on  TUESDAY,  the  7th  of  April, 
instead  of  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  April.  A  special 
ticket  for  thia  lecture  in  issued  with  the  present 
Journal.   

Artisans'  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  tho 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldv,  York-street, 
Covcnt-garden.  One  volume  ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  6d.  in  boards,  or  3s.  6d.  in  cloth. 
The  volume  contains  reports,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  prinoipal  industries 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  French 
working  classes. 

Ordinary  Meetings. 

Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  :— - 

March  25  —  "On  Horse  as  an  Article  of  Food."  By 
A.  8.  Bicknbll,  Esq.  Oa  thia  evening  8ir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.H.8.,  will  preside. 

April  1.—"  How  to  make  Railway*  remunerative  to 
the  Shareholders,  beneficial  to  tho  Puhlio.  and  profitable 
to  the  Stat<\"    By  Raphael  Brandon-,  K-*q. 

April  8. — Pansion  Wttk.    No  Mkktino. 

April  15. — "On  Liquid  Fuel."  By  Benjamin  H. 
Paul,  Esq. 

April  22.— "  On  thf>  Cultivation  of  Bi .  tront.  and  ita 
Manufacture  into  Hugar."    By  W.  A.  (hints,  Esq. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  a  course  of 
four  lectures  "  On  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or 
Common  Salt,  the  Products  obtained  from  it, 
and  their  Applications  to  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures," now  being  delivered  by  Dr.  F.  Grace 
Calvert,  F.R.S.,  as  follows : — 

Lecture  IT—  Friday,  March  20. 
The  Bleaching  Fhoi-ebtieb  op  Chlorine. — Bleach- 
ing Powder,  its  manufacture  and  application  to  the 
bleaching  of  calico,  linen,  and  paper  pulp ;  tho  manu- 
facture of  chloroform,  &c.  Illustrations. 

Lbcturb  III. — Fridat,  March  27. 
Chlorinb   and  its   Compounds  with  Oxtqbn. — 
Chlorate  of  Potash — It*  manufacture   and  remarkable 
properties.    Hydrochloric  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt  —Its  pro- 
duction and  applications  in  Arts  and  Manufacture*,  via., 
'  sing  of  iron,  sal  ammoniac,  chloride  of  tin,  Ac. 


galv/inirin 
IUustratioi 


Lbctvub  IV.— -Tuesday,  April  7. 
The  Conversion  op  Chloride  of  Sod  it*  into 
Carbonate  or  Soda. — Tho  d<-'com]K>sition  of  common 
s  ilt  into  hydrochloric  arid  and  mlpltulc  of  wdn,  Glauber's 
salt ;  the  transformation  of  this  coni|>ounrl  into  »oda  a*h, 
soda  crystal*,  and  bicarbonate  of  «w/a,  Bollard's  process ; 
and  the  important  and  rocont  discovery  of  the  utilisation 
of  soda  waste,  kc.  Illustrations. 

The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  Eight 
o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture. 

Albert  Medal. 

The  Council  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
award  of  the  Albert  Medal  at  their  first  meeting 
in  May  next.  This  medal  was  instituted  to 
reward  "  distinguished  merit  in  Promoting  Arts, 
Manufactures,  or  Commerce,"  and  has  been 
awarded  as  follows  : — 

In  lSiJl,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B.,  "for 
his  great  services  to  Art*,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  in  the  creation  of  the  pennv  postage, 
and  for  his  other  reforms  in  the  postal  system  of 
this  country,  the  benefits  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  confined  to  this  country,  but  have 
extended  over  the  civilised  world." 

In  1805,  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  theEmperop 
of  the  French,  "  for  distinguished  merit  in  pro- 
moting, in  many  ways,  by  his  personal  exertions, 
the  international  progress  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  the  proofs  of  which  are  afforded 
by  his  judicious  patronage  of  Art,  his  enlightened 
commercial  policy,  and  especially  by  the  abolition 
of  passports  in  favour  of  British  subjects." 

In  Lsf>6,  to  Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
for  "discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemistry,  which,  in  their  relation  to  the 
industries  of  the  world,  have  so  largely  pro- 
moted Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce." 

In  1807,  to  Mr.  W.  Fothergill  Cooke  and 
Professor  Charles  AYheatstone,  F.R.S.,  in  re- 
cognition of  their  joint  labours  in  establishing 
the  first  Electric  Telegraph. 

The  Council  invite  Members  of  the  Society  to 
forward  to  the  Secretary,  before  tho  L~th  April, 
the  names  of  such  men  of  high  distinction  as 
they  may  think  worthy  of  this  honour. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Christmas  subscriptions  are  doe,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Poet-office 
order,  orossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  mad© 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Iproxctogs  of  tfee  Suitls. 

.. — —  

Cantor  Lectures. 
The  first  lecture  of  Dr.  Crace  Calrert's  course, 
On  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common  Salt,  the 
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Products  obtained  from  it,  and  their  Applications 
to  Art  and  Manufactures,"  was  delivered  on 
Friday  evening,  the  13tli  inst. 

Fifteenth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  March  18th,  18G8 ;  The 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Bradford,  Rev.  William.  120,  Cambridge-road,  X.E. 
Weston,  Thomas,  115,  Lower  Thames-street,  E.C. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 

duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Briggs,  Thomas,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Winsor,   William   Henry   Benyon,   29,  Ktnsington- 
gardens-square,  W.,  and  38,  Rathbone-place,  W. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

RAILWAYS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 
Bt  Rout.  F.  Faiblib,  Esq.,  C.E. 

The  Society  of  Arts  some  yean  ago  took  into  con- 
sideration several  popular  questions  relating  to  railways, 
and  although,  as  nn  engineer,  1  have  other  opportunities 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  profession  (to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong;  to  questions  of  a  purely  tech- 
nical character,  I  desire  to  bring  under  discussion  at  this 
Society  the  general  subject  of  railways  and  their  man- 
agement, in  order  that  something  may,  if  possible,  be 
done  towards  bringing  about  a  much-desired  reformation. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  our  railway  system 
could  the  consideration  of  the  various  questions  springing 
out  of  the  subject  of  this  paper  have  been  so  appropri- 
ately introduced  as  at  the  present,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  sum  approaching  in  magnitude  to  the  national 
debt  is  involved  in  their  consideration.  Probably  no 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  this  enormous  investment  is  at 
this  moment  wholly  unproductive,  and  surely  no  question 
better  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  our  public 
men  than  that  of  devising  some  practical  remedy  for 
this  lamentable  condition  of  railway  property,  affecting 
as  it  does  not  merely  those  whose  capita!  is  directly  in- 
vested, but  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 

The  question  of  the  regeneration  of  Ireland  has  for  a 
long  period  occupied  and  perplexed  the  ablest  minds  in 
the  country.  It  is  neither  my  desire  nor  my  province 
to  deal  with  its  political  condition,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  ignore  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  the  social  and 
industrial  welfare  of  the  people.  Everywhere  railways 
have  been  found  among  the  chief  agents  of  civilisation 
and  the  real  pacificators  of  discontent  and  disaffection. 
When  you  make  a  people  wealthy  and  prosperous,  politi- 
cal reforms  become  of  secondary  interest  and  will  find 
their  solution  in  due  time.  Ireland  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  country ;  and  however  much  we  may  desire  to 
see  her  advance  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  pro- 
gress, neither  agricultural  prosperity  nor  commercial 
success  can  bo  expected  without  an  economical  and 
efficient  system  of  railway  communication  ramifying 
throughout  every  district.  Much  has  been  said,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  respecting  the  purchase  of  rail- 
ways in  Ireland.  Royal  commissions  have  inquired, 
select  committees  have  reported,  and  statesmen  of  every 
party  have  devoted  their  best  attention  to  this  subject; 
out,  after  all,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  being  agreed  as 
to  the  policy  of  that  course.  I  cannot,  as  a  practical 
man,  bring  myself  to  recommend— although  much  may 
be  said  on  l>oth  sides — an  experiment  of  that  speculative 
character,  involving  as  it  does  the  whole  imperial  ques- 
tion of  Government  purchase  and  management.  I 
hold  a  decided  opinion  that  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  and 


hasten  the  development  of  Irish  resources  in  every  pos- 
sible manner,  and  I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  that  of 
extending  railways  throughout  every  part  of  the  island. 
This  we  know  cannot  be  dono  by  private  enterprise  be- 
cause of  the  unremunerative  character  of  the  existing 
lines,  arising  mainly  from  their  great  cost  originally  ana 
from  the  diversity  of  control  and  management.  There 
are  extensive  districts  in  Ireland  urgently  requiring  rail- 
way communication,  which  ought  to  be  constructed,  alike 
for  the  public  benefit  and  the  advantage  of  the  existing 
lines,  always  providing  that  the  character  of  the  work  be 
good,  and  the  cost  moderate,  such  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  scope  of  remuneration.  But  whence  is  to  come  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  ?  I  shotdd  say,  by  uniting 
to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  adoption  towards  Ire- 
land in  this  ros]»cct  of  a  policy  analogous  to  that  which 
has  ls*n  so  successfully  applied  to  India,  where  a  bene- 
ficent system  of  railway  legislation  has  allayed  tho 
spirit  of  discontent  and  disloyalty  in  the  growth  of  ma- 
terial wealth  and  individual  well-being.  An  imperial 
guarantee  of  3  J  per  cent.— which  wonld  probably  not  in- 
volve the  State  in  a  liability  of  more  than  about  £100. 000 
per  annum — would  evoke  from  privato  sources  alone 
sufficient  capital  to  construct  nearly  one  thousand  miles 
of  railway.  This  would  add  60  per  cent,  of  mileage,  at 
a  cost  (suy)  of  £3,000  per  mile,  which  in  my  judgment 
is  ample,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  to  continue  the 
extravagant  system  of  the  past  would  be  no  advantage 
to  Ireland. 

I  will  undertake  to  say  that  such  a  guarantee  from  the 
Government  would  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time 
remain  a  burden  upon  "the  State  finances,  provided  that 
tho  outlay  were  judicious,  and  the  management  adapted 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  each  particular  case. 

Railway  management  in  Ireland  must  surely  have 
reached  the  height  of  absurdity  when  we  find  that  some- 
thing under  2,000  miles  of  road  are  governed  by  no  less- 
than  between  30  and  40  different  boards  of  direction. 
Omitting  three  or  four  of  the  principal  lines,  the  average 
mileage  to  each  board  is  not  over  26  miles,  and  each 
board  is  independent  of  the  others  in  even-  consideration 
of  economy  and  management.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  rates  and  fares  charged  are  in  many  cases  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  on  this  side  the 
water,  seriously  restricting  the  interchange  of  produc- 
tions and  the  energies  of  the  people.  In  Scotland  about 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the  empire  produces 
one-ninth  of  the  gross  revenue,  while  in  Ireland  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  mileage  produces  only  one-twentieth 
of  the  gross  receipts ;  besides,  whilst  there  is  one  mile  of 
railway  in  Scotland  for  every  1,460  persons,  and  one  in 
England  for  every  2,257  persons,  m  Ireland  there  is 
only  one  mile  for  every  3.260  persons,  so  that  Ireland  is 
over  123  per  cent,  behind  Scotland  in  this  respect.  I 
have  the  greatest  possible  objection  to  monopoly  un- 
controlled ;  but  if  unification  of  management  and  con- 
centration of  control  do  not  involve  monopoly,  while 
experience  has  shown  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  railway  enterprise,  and  that  they  act  and  re- 
act to  the  public  advantage,  I  am  therefore  an  advocate 
for  concentration  of  management,  because  it  secures  and 
combines  moderation  in  fares  with  profit  to  the  share- 
holders. 

It  wonld  be  idle  to  point  out  what  steam  intercommu- 
nication has  done  for  mankind  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
how  important  it  if*  to  devise  means  to  increase  its 
usefulness.  I  must  l>e  content  with  FUggesting  for  con- 
sideration a  fiw  of  the  questions  upon  which  I  think 
railway  reform  and  railway  economy  mainly  depend. 

It  would  bo  of  no  avail  to  "refer  to  the  waste 
of  past  expenditure  in  construction,  except  to  say  that 
the  teachings  of  the  past  arc  the  only  safe  guide 
to  the  policy  of  the  future.  As  an  engineer  1  am 
proud  to  confess  that  our  English  railways,  apart 
from  the  wastefulness,  constitute  a  magnificent  monument 
to  the  constructive  talent  of  tho  age.    But  utility  and 
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economy  with  dno  regard  to  safety  must  now  be  studied 
above  all  other  considerations.  The  palatial  stations  of 
Charing-cross  and  Cannon-street  I  admire  as  much  as  any 
one  from  on  architectural  point  of  view  (although  there  is 
no  more  convenient,  elegant,  hut  unpretending,  or  cheaper 
metropolitan  station  than  that  at  London-bridge,  which 
cannot  have  cost  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  either  of 
the  former),  but  I  want  to  earn  dividends  for  the  share- 
holders, and  to  give  the  greatest  accommodation  to  the 
public  at  the  lowest  possible  remunerative  rate-  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  cost  of  no  provincial  rail- 
way should  exceed  £10,000  per  mile,  including  land, 
works,  and  plant,  for  a  double  line  ;  but  in  many  ports 
of  England,  and  particularly  in  Ireland — where  60-milo 
velocities,  for  instance,  are  whollv  out  of  the  question — 
£3,000  per  mile  should  amply  suffice  for  subsidiary  single 
lines,  including  rolling-stock,  but  exclusive  of  land, 
which  I  take  for  granted  will  freely  be  given  for  pur- 
poses so  beneficial  to  tlie  public,  and  advantageous  to 
the  landowners  themselves.  One  remark  I  cannot  help 
making  here,  with  reference  to  the  most  gigantic  and 
most  improvident  of  all  the  metropolitan  stations, — I 
mean  that  in  course  of  erection  for  the  Midland  Railway, 
near  King's-cruss.    This  station,  with  its  approaches,  will 


cost  a  sum  almost  fabulous.  I  will  only  say  that  this ' 
outlay  is  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  railway  extrava-  I 
gance,  and  that  it  goes  far  to  explain  the  troubles  into 
which  railway  enterprise  has  fallen.  I  l>elicvo  this  is 
the  last  erection  of  the  kind  that  we  are  likely  to  see, 
and  that  the  ambition  of  railway  officials  must,  in  the 
future,  be  confined  to  the  prudent  development  of  branch 
lines  constructed  upon  a  wholly  now  principle,  which  ] 
will  render  them  a  blessing  instead  of  a  reproach  to  our . 
generation.  j 
In  making  new  railways,  whothcr  at  homo  or  in  the 
colonies,  the  question  of  economical  construction  trans- 
cends all  others  in  importance.  I  hold  a  strong  opinion  that 
the  natural  configuration  of  any  country  will,  as  a  gene-  | 
ral  rule,  permit  the  working  of  railways  upon  wliat  I  shall 
here  term  the  principle  of  surface  construction,  securing 
the  public  safety  and  convenience  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  fair  return  for  the  capital  invested  on  the  other.  Then, 
as  to  the  question  of  maintenance,— it  has  never  been 
properly  treated,  and  it  never  will  be  honestly  met 
so  long  as  capital  account-}  remain  open  as  a  ready 
resource  for  every  chairman  out  of  which  to  bolster 
op  dividends,  and  of  even'  manager  by  which  to 
inniTifr""  fictitious  appearances.  Had  companies  been 
kept  face  to  face  with  only  one  source  of  supply,  and 
that  from  revenue  profits,  they  never  could  have 
fallen  to  their  present  depth  of  ruin  and  disaster. 
With  an  open  credit,  which  we  call  capital,  always  at 
command,  the  opportunity,  I  may  eay  the  temptation,  is 
over  present  of  debiting  capital  with  all  sorts  of  charges, 
which  ought  properly  to  havo  been  placed  against 
revenue.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, directors  of  the  highest  honour  and  integrity 
have  been  led  into  errors  which  thev  now  deplore ;  but 
their  chief  misfortune,  in  my  opinion,  lias  been  the  facility  j 
with  which  they  havo  permitted  themselves  to  lie  led 
away  by  officials  with  personal  objects  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  harmonised  'with  the  true  interests  of  the 
proprietor}-.  All  such  charges  as  those  for  renewals  of 
road,  stock,  and  stations,  ought  undoubtedly  to  bo 
charged  to  revenue  without  any  reserve  whatever ;  and 
I  venture  to  think  it  would  be  well  for  a  Society 
like  this  to  devote  some  portion  of  its  wide  influence  to 
making  it  clear  beyond  a  question  where  the  lino  should 
bo  drawn  between  capital  and  revenue.  The  closing  of 
capital  accounts  is,  I  confess,  no  light  matter  in  respect 
of  existing  companies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
every  new  work  of  an  original  kind  ought  to  be  provided 
for  by  a  special  capital,  if  in  itself  of  sufficient  magnitude, 
and  if  not,  in  combination  with  other  amounts,  and  in 
respect  of  any  sudden  or  unlookcd  for  expenditure  of  any 
considerable  sums  for  way,  stock,  or  works,  I  would  havo 
the  amount  carried  to  a  suspense  account,  the  redemption 


to  bo  spread  over  a  reasonable  period,  and  to  be  made  out 
of  surplus  annual  revenue.  If  this  or  some  analogous 
system  be  not  speedily  adopted,  it  requires  no  soothsayer 
to  predict  what  must  happen ;  "  Coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  and  with  regret  I  say,  that  before  many 
years  have  passed  away  them  will  be  but  few  solvent 
railway  companies  left.  It  is  not  only  the  difficulty  they 
are  now  experiencing  in  their  finances,  but  every  "day  is 
agoing  the  en  tiro  of  their  property,  which  must  1>e  renewed 
and  kept  alive  by  an  outlay  which  will  tax  the  solvency 
and  ability  of  the  best  of  them.  Everything  connected 
with  a  railway  is  subject  to  the  usual  law  of  decay,  every 
item  has  a  certain  life,  whether  it  bo  taken  in  itself  or 
forming  part  of  a  whole,  whether  rails,  bridges,  stations, 
plant,  or  anything  connected  with  them,  and  although 
chargeable  to  revenue,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  where 
a  redemption  fund  has  been  provided  for  these  inevitable 
occurrences.  In  future,  I  would  imperatively  closo  every 
capital  account  of  a  now  line,  with  the  authorisation  of 
the-  Hoard  of  Trade,  permitting  the  line  to  be  opened  for 
public  traffic ;  tliis  of  course  implies  tho  necessary  and 
sufficient  amount  of  rolling  stock  and  stations.  All  else, 
not  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  now  mileage,  ought 
rigidly  to  go  to  the  debit  of  revenue. 

One  word  as  to  the  mode  which  has  recently  been 
adopted  of  rawing  capital.  The  Brighton  Company  has 
on  two  occasions,  issued  ordinary  stock  at  55  per  cent, 
discount,  thus  saddling  the  concern  for  ever  after  with 
£100  of  liability  for  every  £45  received.  This  is  tho 
worst  possible  mode  of  raising  money,  because  it  more 
than  doubles  every  expense  attending  the  line,  including 
employes,  stores,  maintenance,  and  renewals.  This,  I  fear, 
will  be  no  solitary  instance.  A  much  more  rational  way 
of  meeting  necessities  would  be  tho  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  foreign  governments,  of  contracting  loans 
redeemable  half-yearly,  by  drawing  out  a  fixed  per- 
centage to  be  sot  aside  from  surplus  profits.  Working 
expenses  arc  the  first  natural  charge  upon  gross  revenue, 
then  interest  upon  debenture  stock,  which  stock  ought 
to  be  made  perpetual,  liko  the  national  debt ;  then  should 
follow  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  half-yearly  draw- 
ings to  which  I  have  referred,  tho  Bhare  capital  (pre- 
ferential and  ordinary)  absorbing  the  remainder.  There 
is  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  these  views,  nor  do  I  chum 
tho  merit  of  novelty  for  them  ;  but  this  statement  will 
prove  that  in  what  I  have  further  to  say  with  respect  to 
railway  enterprise  and  management  I  havo  only  two 
objects  in  view ;  one  is  to  increase  the  security  of  tho 
companies  as  investments  of  capital,  and  the  other  to 
assure  tho  public  that,  notwithstanding  tho  mistakes 
and  the  extravagances  of  a  generation,  the  benefits  of 
this  indispensable  aid  to  civilisation  and  progress  may  bo 
secured  fully  and  widely. 

We  now  come  to  that  which  is  no  less  important 
than  all  that  has  gone  before — I  mean  tho  working  of 
railways.  We  cannot  recall  the  outlay  of  the  past,  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  even  the  most  unfortunate  railways 
can  1)0  redeemed  by  a  wise  and  well-arranged  system  of 
working.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  revenues  can 
be  increased  concurrent  with  a  large  reduction  of  ex- 
penses, and  I  would  not  be  here  tliis  evening  soliciting 
your  attention  unless  I  felt  myself  in  a  position  to  satisfy 
you  how  this  can  bo  done. 

As  to  the  revenue,  I  do  not  believe  that  railway 
managers,  as  a  rule,  troublo  themselves  to  know  the 
return  derived  from  each  train  run  as  compared  with  tho 
expense  of  the  same.  I  would  have  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  with  every  train  despatched ;  showing  on  the  one 
side  the  whole  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  it,  and  on 
tho  other  tho  total  amount  earned.  Tho  experience  of 
the  last  35  years  provides  us  with  very  reliable  figures  of 
tho  cost  of  train  mileage,  in  regard  of  every  description 
of  expenditure ;  and  every  train  that  would  show  a  deficit 
in  balancing  tho  account  should  be  unhesitatingly 
abandoned,  excepting  in  such  special  cases  as  do  not 
affect  the  general  question. 

I  illustrate  this  in  detail  by  a  reference  to  the  published 
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accounts  of  tho  London  and  North  "Western  Bail  way 
Company,  for  the  half-year  ending  June,  18C6,  whieh  1 
have  wit  <  t . k1  1m  caiiH'  it  is  comparatively  low  in  tho  per- 
centage of  working  expenses,  and  almost  the  Wst  paying 
of  all  our  railways.  'Ihe  gross  earning*  are  at  the  rate 
of  about  08.  j>or  tniin  |>cr  mile  for  passengers ;  and  for 
merchandise  (is.  .Ijd.  To  give  shareholders  the  return 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  from  this  dan  of  in- 
vestment, I  .  •■!,-'.<'.<  r  tint  the  ^o>s  earnings  n<i  essary 
for  this  purpose  ought  not  to  he  less  than  "s.  6d.  per 
mile  for  passenger  trains  at  20  miles  speed,  and  increas- 
ing in  amount  to  10s.  for  30 miles;  14s.  for 40 miles;  20s. 
for  60  miles;  and  30s.  for  60  miles.  It  is  absurd  for 
companies  to  make  so  very  little  difference  in  their 
charge  between  liigh  and  low  speeds  as  they  do,  knowing 
that  whether  in  respect  to  the  road,  plant,  or  fuel,  the 
cost  increases  in  proportion  to  the  velocity,  and  the  charges 
should,  therefore,  be  proj>ortionato.  I  was  much  struck, 
when  looking  over  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway 
accounts,  to  tind  that  the  gross  earnings  were  under 
4s.  lOd.  per  train  per  mile,  although,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, I  am  aware  that  many  of  their  express  trains,  to 
and  from  Brighton,  consist  of  some  20  carriages,  each 
containing  about  20  passengers,  whoso  fares  (allowing  25 
per  cent  for  season-ticket  holders)  must  realise  not  less 
than  about  £3  per  mile.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Brighton  Company  aie  i  mining  a  large  nnmber  of  trains 
at  a  positive  lu>s,  else  the  average  would  not  be  so 
soriously  reduced.  If  4s.  lOd.  be  a  fair  and  remunerative 
rate  (which  it  is  not)  no  train  should  be  run  under  that 
standard ;  and  tho  maximum  of  £3  per  tniin  mile  is 
as  much  beyond  what  is  necessary  as  the  minimum  is 
below  it ;  tho  medium  between  the  two  to  be 
arrived  at,  by  an  abandonment  of  all  un paying 
trains,  would  produce  to  the  company  a  handsome 
accession  to  its  revenue  on  the  on©  hand,  and  permit  of 
a  large  reduction  in  tho  charges  to  tho  public  on  the 


other.  I  may  be  told  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  unremu- 
ncrative  trains  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  public  conve- 
nionoe  ;  but  the  best  tost  of  this  is  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  particular  trains,  and  the  neglect  of  others 
which  consequently  do  not  pay.  I  am  not  forgetful  that 
many  of  those  unremunerutive  trains  have  been  run, 
some  from  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  some  from  a  fear  of 
competition ;  but  rivalry  must  disappear  in  an  effort 
to  restore  prosperity,  and  competition  has  found  its 
level.  Besides,  the  public  are  not  no  unreasonable  as  to 
expect  that  companies  are  to  carry  them  without  a 
proper  return ;  the  interests  of  both  are  identical,  and 
neither  is  advantaged  by  a  condition  of  things  which 
has  resulted  in  so  much  loss  and  misfortune.  The  ex* 
pendittrre  part  of  the  question  is  equally  of  vital 
importance,  and  I  beg  now  to  call  attention  to  tho 
amazing  folly  of  railway  engineers  in  overweighting 
the  trains  with  that  unnecessary  and  cumbersome  ap- 
pendage, the  tender.  Tho  average  gross  weight  of 
passenger  trains  may  bo  stated  at  70  tons ;  the  average 
weight  of  a  tender  is  over  26  per  cent,  of  that,  and 
invariably  is  over  200  per  cent,  m  excess  of  the  whole 
paying  portion  of  the  load  carried.  Now,  when  we  know 
thnt  not  only  is  the  tender  costly,  unnecessary,  and  c  um* 
I  bersome,  but  that  tho  load  of  fuel  and  water  which  it 
conveys  for  supplying  tho  engine  can  be  made  available 
for  increasing  tho  power  and  efficiency  of  the  engine 
itself,  I  ask,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  persistency  in 
continuing  such  an  improvident  system  Y  There  are 
at  this  moment  working  with  great  success  on  a  Welsh 
railway  engines  with  no  tender,  and  where  tho  fuel  and 
water  are  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  the  increas* 
of  power,  economy,  and  safety.  In  their  case  the  weight 
is  distributed  equally  upon  a  large  numl>or  of  wheels, 
thus  increasing  the  adhesion  upon  the  rails,  whilst  tho 
weight  per  wheel  is  proportionately  reduced.  (See 
Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  latter  being  section  of  Fig.  1 


Fio.  L 


Fio.  2. 


Plan  showing  the  Fslrlle  Double  Roller  Engine  on  a  curve  of  two  chalni  nutlat. 
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through  bogie  pin,  to  show  the  pivoting  centre.)  Tin  se 
advantages  must  at  once  be  apparent,  and,  I  believe, 
will  lead  to  an  entire  revolution  in  our  locomotive  ar- 

Fio.  3. 


Enlarged  tnnvene  section  of  engine  Um>ngU  bogie-i'la. 

rangemenls ;  besides,  the  enormous  coonoiny  which  is 
ejected  in  the  maintenance  of  both  engine  and  road  id  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  crabarrass«l  oonditiun  of 
our  railways.  As  respects  the  cost  of  tenders,  and  how 
they  affect  the  dividends  of  railways,  the  following  is 
given  by  way  of  illustration :— The  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  which  has  the  moat  uniform,  and 
therefore  the  beat  paying,  merchandise  traffic  of  any  line 
in  the  kingdom  shows  by  its  balance-short,  already 
quoted.  7,333,371  tons  of  goods  and  minerals  carried 
during  that  half-year,  being  about  46,800  tons  net  for 
ouch  working  day  ;  the  tare  of  this  tonnage  would  not  bo 
loss  than  a  like  amount,  giving  the  gross  tonnage  per 
day  at  about  93,600.  The  average  gross  weight  of 
each  traiu,  exclusive  of  the  locomotive  and  tender,  may  ] 
l.m  1  v  be  M  down  at  300  tons;  therefore  the  number  of 
trains  per  day  would  amount  to  312,  but  from  the 
foot,  as  stated  in  the  balance-sheet,  that  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  those  trains  pur  mile  are  under  6s.  4d.,  and  taking 
the  rate  of  freight  at  one  penny  per  ton  per  mile,  which 
it  is  believed  is  a  correct  average,  we  are  ablo  to  ostimate 
the  paying  load  of  each  of  those  trains  of  300  tons  gross 
to  bo  abont  seventy-six  tons,  or  only  25  per  cent.,  and 
thus  we  find  that  the  number  of  trains  per  day  must 
really  be  about  609,  instead  of  312.  It  is  true  that 
merchandize  is  composed  of  classes  according  to  bulk 
and  frailty,  in  many  eases  less  than  half  a  ton  filling  a 
wagon,  and  thus  reducing  the  proportion  of  dead  weight 
to  paying  load,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  all  such  cases 
charges  are  made  not  only  to  pay  for  the  full  carrying 
weight  of  the  wagon,  but  leaving  ample  margin  to  cover 
tho  risk  of  breakage  in  handling.  The  same  l>alanco- 
ahcet  shows  that  each  net  ton  carried  produces  to  the 
Company  a  sum  of  4s.  7$d.,  which  at  a  penny  per  ton 
per  mile  gives  the  average  distance  of  each  ton  carried 
to  be  •'<■'' \  miles;  we  have  therefore  609  engines  and 
tenders  running  55J  miles  ovary  working  day.  Follow- 


ing this  reasoning,  let  us  see  how  doing  a  way  with  tho 
tender  affects  the  question.  Taking  the  tender  to  equid 
the  Weight  of  two  loaded  wagons,  giving  a  net  result  of 
ten  tons,  and  thore  being  609  in  motion  every*  day,  it 
follows  that  their  equivalent  in  net  paying  load  would 
be  about  6,000  u>ns  tarried  per  day  55£  milus,  which  at 
the  same  average  rate  of  one  pinny  pc  r  ton  per  mile 
gives  the  amount  carnablc  from  this  source  at  £1387  10a. 
per  day,  and  for  313  working  duvs— representing  ono 
year— £131.287  10s.  Wfl  have  been  speaking  of  mer- 
chandize and  mineral  traffic  only,  but  applying  the  sum.) 
scrutiny  to  the  figures  of  the  passeng.T  truffle  (provided 
of  course,  there?  wore  passengers  to  be  carried),  and  sub- 
stituting carriage*)  for  tenders  of  an  iquivalcnt  weight, 
we  should  arrive  at  an  income  of  a  somewhat  similur 
amount,  both  amounting  to  £868.575  per  annum  net 
earning*,  equal  to  a  dividend  of  over  3  per  rent,  on  the 
ordinary  share  capital.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  tenders  is  fully  us  much,  if  not 
more,  than  tliut  of  tho  carriages  or  wagons  which  ore 
suggested  for  substitution. 

The  method  of  conducting  passenger  traffic  yielding  so 
little  per  train  per  mile,  is  of  such  importance,  and  tho 
discrepancy  between  remunerative  and  unrcrnunerativo 
weights  hutilcd,  ia  so  irrational  and  glaring,  that  it  de- 
mtvis  to  be  considered  a  little  more  in  detail.  Still 
quoting  from  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
balanco-.-heet,  it  nppturs  that  the  gross  produco  of 
0,013, 195  passengers  in  £1,280,507,  or  under  2s.  8d.  per 
passenger.  Taking  the  average  rate  for  each  at  ljd.  pur 
mile,  this  gives  21  miles  as  the  distance  travelled  by  each, 
whilst  the  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  passenger  trains  are 
about  5s.,  wluch,  at  a  like  rate  of  1  jd.  per  mile,  shuws  that 
the  av<  rage  number  of  pusse>ngcrs  per  train  per  mile  is  40  ; 
allowing  for  u  considerable  amount  of  lugguge  to  each 
passenger,  this  number  could  not  be  estimated  at  more 
than  four  tons.  Now  four  tons  is  neither  more  nor  loss  than 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  engine 
and  tender  fthe  tender  alone  being  about  five  times  this 
weight),  and  taking  tho  passenger  trains  at  say  50  tons, 
the  paying  load  will  bear  not  more  than  one-twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  gross  weight  of  each  train.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  paying  is  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  unpaying  load,  although  it  is  admitted 
that  on  railways  such  as  the  London  and  North-Western, 
from  tfafl  circumstances,  of  the  great  length  and  numerous 
unprofitable  branches,  there  must  always  exist  a  much 
larger  projHjrtion  of  dead  to  paying  weight  than  is  the' 
M80  with  lines  with  no  such  encumbrancer.  Now  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  present  disproportion 
should  exist,  or  anything  like  it. 

This  is  no  now  subject  with  nu  n  who  have  given  their 
serious  and  unprejudiced  attention  to  it.  I  find  that  in 
1819,  Pntfin—mr  Gordon,  an  engineer  of  considerable 
eminence,  expressed,  in  a  very  able  pamphlet  railed 
•'Railway  Economy,"  similar  views  to  those  which 
I  have  advanced.  In  page  4,  he  says — "The  existing 
railway  machinery  will  he  found  to  be  monstrously 
disproportionate  to  the  useful  effect  produced  in  four- 
fifths  of  the  number  of  times  that  the  machine  Ls  put 
in  action.  And  to  tins  waste  of  power  may  be  most 
justly  attributed  much  of  the  present  embarrassment  of 
railway  companies.'* 

Tho*  judicious  despatch  of  trains,  and  tho  proportion 
of  paying  to  un*>aying  loads,  are  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant subject*  connected  with  railway  management. 
These,  however,  could  be  grappled  with  at  any  time  by 
a  raaliy  competent  man,  so  us  to  enormously  increase!  tho 
net  result  even  with  existing  stock  ;  but  there  arc  the 
difficulties  which  always  surround  independent  depart- 
mental control,  exhibiting  on  all  occasions  u  strange  un- 
willingness to  adopt  any  change  which  shall  interfere 
with  their  preconceived  opinions,  or  occasion  trouble  or 
thought  in  departing  from  a  system  which  one  is  tempted 
to  think  has  its  own  personal  peculiar  advantages.  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  these  gentlemen  that 
in  the  (lischargc  of  their  important  duties,  involving 
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every 'consideration  they  can  Tiring  to  them,  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  employers,  what  a  close  relation  there 
is  bctwoen  tho  question  of  the  dead  weight  necessary  to 
the  efficiency  of  tho  traffic  and  the  dividends  to  those  who 
have  entrusted  them  with  their  important  functions. 

Tho  Metropolitan  Itailway  is,  without  exception,  ono 
of  tho  greatest  engineering  triumphs  of  tho  age,  being 
ono  of  the  cases  whero  cost,  it  would  seem,  has  been  of 
secondary  consideration  ;  hut,  certainly,  its  management 
cannot  bo  commended,  and  timo  will  not  permit  of 
dealing  with  the  general  question.    Tho  magnitude 
of  tho  traffic  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  during 
tho  half-year  ending  December   1867,  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  passengers  were   carried  over  the  lino 
by  348  trains  on  wock-days  and  212  on  Sundays, 
averaging  over  328  trains  per  day  throughout  tho 
year.     The  distance  run  by  each  of  these  trains 
is  understood  to  bo  1}  miles,  consequently  tho  train 
miles  per  day  are  over  1,396.    By  dividing  tho  actual 
number  of  passengers,  11,916,924,  rarried  for  tho  half- 
yoar,  by  tho  number  of  days  in  tho  same  period,  we 
obtain    65,298   passengers   carried   per  day,  which, 
in  328  trains,  is  198   passengers   per   train.  This 
number  of  passengers  per  train  for  tho  ontiro  distance 
run— say  4  J  miles— would  give  an  average  of  less  than 
47  passenprers  per  mile.    This,  however,  is  not  tho  case, 
because  the  gross  earnings  per  train  milo  being  under 
9s.  4d.,  the  amount  chargeable  per  passenger  per  milo 
would  requiro  to  be  about  2Ad.    This  would  bo  above 
the  average  rate  charged.    It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
find  out  from  tho  companies'  balanco-sheet  what  the  real 
average  is.    To  arrive  at  something  like  an  average,  I 
take  100  passengers,  50  single  and  50  return  journeys, 
from  Moorgato-street  to  all  stations,  and  divide  these 
into  20  first-class,  30  second-class,  and  50  third-class, 
which  will  give  the  avorago  rate  per  passenger  at  2"02d., 
and  this  divided  into  9s.  4d.  gives  a  littlo  over  65  pas- 
sengers per  train  per  mile.    Tho  trains  on  this  lino 
are  mostly  composed  of  five  carriages,  weighing  about 
16  tons  each,  and  ono  locomotive,  weighing  42  tons, 
together  122  tons.  Thus  wo  havo  122  tons  of  train  weight 
to  carry  an  average  of  55  passengers,  which  at  14  to  tho 
ton  is  under  4  tons,  being  only  ono  ton  of  paying  load  to 
30  tons  of  dead  weight.    Some  objection  may  be  taken  to 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  figures.     It  will  bo  said 
tho  avorago  number  of  passengers  given  to  each  mile 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  exact  number  travelling  that 
distance.    This  is  no  doubt  so,  but  it  cannot  materially 
affect  tho  question,  for  if  the  wholo  average  of  198  pas- 
sengers travelled  lj  mile,  there  would  bo  nono  the  re- 
maining 3  miles ;  tho  only  difference  in  tho  proportion 
of  paying  to  unpaying  load  which  could  arise  from  this 
would  be  a  slight  increase  of  tho  former  to  tho  latter  for 
1  j  mile  only,  while  for  tho  3  miles  it  would  bo  wholly 
dead  load.    To  prove  tho  correctness  of  this  calculation, 
wo  have  only  to  assume  what  many  might  bo  disposed 
to  imagine,  that  198  passengers  instead  of  65  are  carried 
per  train  per  mile,  the  result  would  give  101,293,854 
instead  of  nearly  24.000,000  now  carried. 

Nothing  conlil  be  more  appropriately  said  at  this 
moment  thtin  the  following  quotation  from  Professor 
Gordon's  pamphlet,  written  twenty  years  ago.  At 
page  24  ho  Rays : — "  These  figures  indicate  tho  small 
portion  of  tho  mechanism  of  the  railway  system  of 
transport  that  is  actually  brought  into  requisition 
even  on  tho  most  frequented  lines.  Thousands,  nay, 
millions  of  miles,  are  run  by  locomotives  and  carriages 
on  tho  present  system,  whilst  they  aro  performing  an 
amount  of  transport  of  passengers  preposterously  dispro- 
portioned  to  tho  power  and  capacity  of  tho  trains  em- 
ployed for  effecting  it." 

Contrast  this  condition  of  things  on  tho  Metropolitan 
Railway  with  our  ordinary  omnibus  traffic.  Wo  find 
that  the  omnibus  which  has  to  travel  over  an  in- 
finitely worse  road  than  any  line,  weighs  somewhere 
about  one  ton,  whilst  it  carries  28  paasen^ert  or  two 
tons,   thus  giving  a  proportion  of  two   tons  of 


paying  to  one  ton  of  unpaying  load ;  but  as  we  hava 
included  the  weight  of  tho  horse,  i.e.,  tho  looomotivo 
engine  in  tho  calculation  on  the  metropolitan  working,  it 
is  but  fair  to  include  tho  horses  which  haul  the  omnibus. 
Two  horses  with  overy  equipment  cannot  weigh  a  ton, 
consequently  at  the  very  outside,  tho  proportion  is  one  to 
ono,  or  one  ton  of  paying  load  to  ono  ton  of  material 
employed  to  convey  it.  Those  aro  very  suggestive  facta ; 
they  havo  surprised  me  ;  and  that  this  line  has  earned 
any  dividend  at  all  under  these  circumstances  proves  its 
enormous  productivo  capability.  Beyond  the  question 
of  proportion  of  effective  to  non-effective  duty,  let  us 
consider  how  it  all  bean  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
railway  stock  and  road,  and  how  they  are  affected 
thereby.  I  have  already  given  tho  weights  of  tho  loco- 
motives and  carriages,  the  former  at  42  and  tho  latter  at 
16  tons  each. 

Tho  carriages  have  very  long  wheel  bases,  consequently 
they  offer  great  resistance  to  tho  tractive  force  of  the 
engine,  besides  being  very  injurious  to  the  rails  rounding 
the  curves. 

The  engines  havo  32  tons  on  4  wheels,  or  1 6  tons  per 
pair.  Wo  havo  only  to  imagine  this  enormous  weight 
ploughing  along  at  30  miles  an  hour  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  destructive  effect,  not  only  to  the  rails,  but  to  tho 
substructure  and  tho  machines,  tho  effect  being  destruc- 
tive alike  to  all.  No  wonder  that  the  line  has,  as  it  is 
stated,  been  rolaid  in  many  places  thxeo  times  with  stool 
rails  since  it  opened  five  years  ago.  Not  content  with 
this  rate  of  destruction  to  road  and  stock,  the  Metropo- 
litan Company  aro  now  receiving,  or  about  to  receive, 
looomotivo  engines  of  a  still  more  destructive  character 
to  work  the  8t.  John's-wood  branch,  weighing  45  tons 
on  6  wheels,  with  a  wheel  base  of  14  feet.  The  only 
approach  to  a  saving  feature  in  tho  42  ton  engines— 
viz.,  carrying  the  leading  end  of  tho  engine  on  a  bissel 
truck  with  four  wheels — is  in  these  new  engines  omitted. 
The  bissel  arrangement  does  to  some  extent  reduce  tho 
enormous  friction  of  tho  engines  on  rounding  tho  curves, 
notwithstanding  which  tho  grating  and  grinding  noise 
of  the  wheels  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  spirit  of  rivalry  between  armour  plates  and  guns 
is  reproduced  in  steel  rails  and  locomotive  engines, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  armour  plates  can  bo  mado 
to  withstand  the  power  of  the  heaviest  guns,  whilst  steel 
rails  cannot  withstand  tho  battering  of  theso  45-ton  steam 
hammer  locomotive  engines. 

The  destructive  element  of  tho  ordinary  typo  of  loco- 
motive is  so  vital,  and  affects  tho  question  of  share- 
holders' dividends  so  much,  that  I  would  fain  trespass 
on  tho  timo  of  the  meeting  to  show  how  this  results. 
The  superstructure  or  principal  weight  of  a  locomotive  en- 
gine borne  on  six  wheels  is  supported  on  six  points  close  to 
and  inside  each  wheel.  Between  these  support*  and  the 
wheel  tho  carrying  springs  are  placed.  Now  a  very 
heavy  engine  with  a  great  amount  of  overhang  must, 
from  the  imperfections  of  tho  road,  rock  about  a  great 
deal,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  engine,  instead  of 
moving  forward  in  a  straight  line,  as  it  should  do  if 
the  lino  and  everything  connected  with  it  wore  perfect, 
a  continuous  line  of  curves  and  reverse  curves  on 


forms  i 

each  side  of  the  line  of  direction,  as  represented  in  Fig.  4. 

Fio.  4. 


Showing  the  Una  travervol  by  tht  centre  of  gTarlty  to  each  side  of 
centre  line  of  motion  thru  ugh  the  .Wfctln-  action  ot  I " 


This  is  caused  at  first  by  somo  defect  or  slight  ob- 
struction in  the  road,  and  afterwards  kept  up  by  tho 
springs  receiving  and  deflecting  with  the  force  of  the  up- 
and-down  movement  of  tho  great  body  of  weight  i 
on  them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
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Thin  action  of  tho  springs  is  caused  by  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  centre-  of  gravity  to  either  sido  of  the  centre 
lino  of  motion  (see  Fig.  5),  and  then  easing  them- 

Fio.  5. 


load 
the 


from  it*  normal  condition  according  to 
of  tho  wheel*  and  the  time  taken  up  by  tho 

Fig.  G. 
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in?  t 

tide  of  the  centre  lino  or  I 

the  blow  of  a  I 


the  centre  Of 
no 

•  on  the  rails. 


spring*  in  their  action  of  deflection  and  return,  better 
ted,  perhaps,  by  a  double  inclined  plane.  (See 

7.) 


Fio.  7. 


Doable -Inclined  plane,  showing  how  the  concussion  or  blow  Is  given 
to  the  rail*  beyond  the  normal  or  fixed  load  on  the  wheels ;  canted  by 


the  deflection 

the  return  of  the  spring  to  It, 


Showing  the  lateral  movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  each 
ride  of  the  centre  line  of  motion  caused  by  the  vertical  action  of  the 
springs;  showing  alao  the  deflocting  action  of  the  spring,  an  i  how 
It  affects  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  caused  by  an  Imperfect  permanent 
way. 

selves  by  flinging  the  weight  from  one  to  the  other, 
either  diagonal  to,  or  at  right  angles  with,  the  lino  of 
motion,  and  so  repeated  until  the  oscillations  are  gra- 
dually diminished ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that 
the  oscillations  never  cease,  for  before  one  set  is 
completely  reduced  another  commences,  keeping  up  a 
constant  surging  or  soughing  from  sido  to  side  during 
the  entire  journey.  The  exact  forco  of  impact  on  the 
rail  caused  in  this  manner  is  represented  by  tho  amount 
of  deflection  of  each  spring  beyond  its  normal  condition. 
We  shall  be  well  within  the  mark  by  saying  the  destruc- 
tive effect  to  the  rail  is  over  60  per  cent,  more  than  the 
normal  load  on  tho  wheels.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  45- 
ton  Metropolitan  engines,  it  is  not  simply  this  weight 
divided  over  six  wheels,  but  R  concussion  of  60  per  cent, 
in  addition,  or  between  11  and  12  tons  blow  on  the  rails. 
Herein  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  frequent  necessity 
for  the  renewal  of  the  rails.  It  is  often  argued  that,  because 
the  additional  load  is  received,  taken  up,  and  afterwards 
thrown  off  by  each  spring,  the  damaging  effect  on  the 
rails  is  very  little  beyond  that  of  the  normal  load,  but  1 
submit  that  this  is  not  so.  On  the  eortrary,  what- 
ever extra  force  is  thrown  on  a  spring  by  momentum  to 
flatten  it  beyond  its  normal  condition,  that  extra  force 
passes  to  tub  rail—  not.  however,  as  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  as  in  that  caw-  the  lino  of  motion  of  the  centre 
(jf  gravity  would  be  represented  as  in  Fig.  C,  but  as  a 


B  to  A  Is  a  plane  repr 
of  the  spring. 

A  to  t;  Is  a  plane  I 
normal  position. 

A  to  1)  represents  the  greatest  deflection  of  spriug,  usually  amount- 
ing to  from  30  to  76  per  cent,  beyond  the  normal  load  of  six  tons  on 
the  wheel. 

B  to  C  distance  traversed  on  i>crlphcry  of  wheel  during  time  l 
the  fpring  In  its  action  of  deflexion  and  return  to  lu  n. 


The  best  practical  illustration  I  can  offer  to  the  meet- 
ing upon  all  these  points  of  mechanical  engineering  is  to 
invite  attention  to  the  models  and  drawings  before  it  of 
an  engine  which  has  been  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
objections  we  have  just  been  discussing.  The  engine  does 
not  exist  as  a  mere  abstract  idea,  but  is  daily  in  opera- 
tion on  the  Neath  and  Brecon  Iiailway ;  and  within  tho 
hist  few  days  one  of  them  which  has  Wn  working  over 
t  wo  years,  has  undergone  a  severe  test  in  the  presence  of 
several  eminent  engineers,  who,  in  consequence,  have 
accorded  it  their  warmest  approval,  several  of  whom  I 
have  tho  pleasure  to  see  here  this  evening,  and  who  may 
probably  be  disposed  to  describe  their  own  cx}>ericnce. 

The  engines  are  remarkable  for  the  almost  total 
absence  of  oscillation,  and  the  graceful  case  with  which 
they  run  round  the  very  sharpest  curves  is  matter  of 
surprise  to  all  who  have'  ridden  on  them,  the  sense  of 
safety  experienced  when  on  the  engine  is  irresistible,  and 
the  motion  is  so  pleasantly  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary 
engines,  that  it  has  been  doacrilwd  by  Captain  Tyler,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  as  givinjr  tho  sensation  of  flying, 
and  by  others  as  that  of  sailing  in  smooth  water.  In 
corroboration  of  this  it  may  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  here  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  report  of  Captain 
Tyler  and  Mr.  Eboral,  who  have  lately  returned  from  an 
inspection  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Iiailway  of  Canada.  In 
papc  ii,  after  giving  a  full  description  of  the  locomotive 
engines  in  use  on  that  line,  the  roj>ort  says,  '•  The  class 
of  engine  best  suited  to  tho  cliinatc,  and  for  the  various 
circumstancur*  of  the  ea.se,  would.  I  have  no  doubt,  bo 
an  engine  running  on  two  bogie  trucks,  each  provided 
with  a  pan-  of  cylinders,  and  four-wheeled  or  six-wheeled, 
accordmg  to  tho  work  required- -and  without  a  tender. 
Such  an  engine  would  be  peculiarly  safe  to  travel  over  a 
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■winter  road ;  would  combine  a  minimum  wear  and  tear 
to  itaolf  and  the  rails,  with  a  maximum  of  adhesion,  and 
would  be  tho  most  effective  and  most  economical  that  tho 
company  could  employ.  I  had  tho  opportunity  some 
time  ago  of  testing  engines  of  this  description  on  the 
Neath  and  Brecon  Railway,  designed  by  Mr.  Fairlie, 
and  have  found  tho  principle  to  bo  good,  though  certain 
points  of  detail  required  improvement.  Such  engines 
are  also  in  use  for  tho  sharp  curves  and  steep  gradient* 
of  tho  Queensland  Railway." 

These  engines  have  developed  a  relative  power  equal 
to  two  of  the  engines  employed  for  hauling  the  goods 
trains  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
whilst  the  destructive  effect  on  the  rails,  road,  and 
engine  is  greatly  reduced.  The  employment  of  such 
engines  would  enable  companies  to  double  the  carrying 
capacity  of  their  lines  without  necessitating  any  additional 
outlay,  and  therefore  they  aro  especially  valuable  in  the 
case  of  single  lines.  There  are  those  who  might  consider  it 
inexpedient  to  increase  the  present  dimensions  of  goods 
trains,  and  in  that  case  tho  engines  would  bo  too  power- 
ful, but  tho  point  is  met  by  their  permitting  a  very  large 
reduction  to  be  made  in  the  weight  per  wheel  amount- 
ing to  so  much  as  one-half  that  on  the  ordinary  engine 
wheels,  while  its  power  remains  equal  to  tho  best  of 
them.  It  will  therefore  bo  readily  understood  that  tho 
life  of  tho  wheel  tyres  and  rails  would  bo  greatly  pro- 
longed. Companies  like  the  London  and  North  Western, 
having  reached,  it  is  supposed,  the  maximum  of  load  per 


train,  have  been  driven  to  the  costly  expedient  of  tripli- 
cating their  lines  of  rails  for  great  distances.  I  venturo 
to  think  that  this  immense  outlay  could  have  been 
avoided  by  the  use  of  engines  better  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  an  over-crowded  traffic,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  assuring  a  saving  in  haulage  labour  of  nearly  one- 
half,  together  with  a  most  appreciable  Having  in  fuel. 

I  have  spoken  of  tho  Metropolitan  Railway  and  its 
enormous  traffic.  That  is  but  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
digious traffic  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs.  This 
description  of  traffic  should  be  treated  in  altogether  a 
different  manner  to  the  main  provincial  lines.  The 
Metropolitan  should  bo  conducted  by  stock  giving  the 
minimum  of  dead  weight  with  tho  maximum  of  efficiency : 
this,  I  think,  could  be  best  done  by  what  may  bo  termed, 
steam  omnibuses,  mado  to  carry  say  60  passengers,  but 
with  power  sufficient  to  haul  additional  carriages  during 
the  busiest  hours  of  the  day — in  the  middle  or  slack  time 
tho  omnibuses  alone  could  carry  tho  mean  avcrago  of 
passengers.  Tho  weight  of  tho  entire  machine,  together 
with  its  load  of  passengers,  would  be  less  than  that  of 
the  present  locomotive  engine  alone.  I  have  brought 
here  to-night  the  drawing  of  a  steam  carriage,  designed 
expressly  for  conducting  the  traffic  of  the  proposed  cheap 
lines  in  Ireland,  which  will  be  useful  to  show  you  the 
character  of  steam  omnibuses  (to  bo  modified  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances) I  should  recommend  for  working  metro- 
politan lines.  This  carriage  would  work  with  efficiency 
and  economy  the  line  over  Mont  Cenis.   (See  fig.  8.) 


Fio.  8. 


Fairlle's  Locomotive  Steam  Carriage  for  working  cheap  mountain  or  agricultural  lines. 


"  Before  closing  this  paper— already,  I  fear,  too  long — 
1  desire  to  do  justice  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  James  Samuel, 
who,  when  engineer  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
successfully  put  in  practice  on  that  line  very  much  the 
system  of  locomotive  which  I  advocate  now  for  metro- 
politan and  branch  lines.  Mr.  Samuel  worked  his 
invention  for  some  time  between  London  and  Norwich, 
not  only  efficiently,  but  with  very  great  economy. 
Thejeconomy  was  so  striking  as  to  be  hard  of  belief. 
Why  his  system  was  discontinued  I  am  not  able  to 
say ;  but  of  this  we  may  bo  sure,  that  if  the  directors  of 
that  company  had  persevered  with  it,  their  shareholders 
would  not  to-day  be  mourning  over  an  unproductive 
property.  Wo  should  appreciate  the  man  who  in  those 
early  days  was  tho  first  to  remedy  the  monstrous  dis- 
proportion between  the  paying  and  unnaying  load  of 
the  trains,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  bo  able  to  show  you 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Samuel's  invention  of  that  day. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  before  the  Society  a 
practical  means  of  insuring  the  cheap  construction  and 
working  of  railways.  To  the  noble  Marquis  in  the  chair, 
who  is  so  constantly  engaged  in  practical  measures  for 
the  development  of"  Irish  prosperity,  I  flatter  myself  this 
must  be  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest.  It  will,  I  venture 
to  think,  create  an  impression  in  his  mind  that  the  Irish 


railway  system  may  lie  completed  with  comparative 
ease,  and  that  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  remunerative. 
Ireland  has  no  truer  friend  than  the  noble  Marquis ;  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  provo  that  as  a  statesman  and 
a  resident  landlord  he  has  devised  practical  measures  for 
the  substantial  advancement  of  tho  country  which  have 
had  the  merit  (something  of  a  novelty)  of  commanding 
almost  perfect  unanimity.  My  plans  may  not  command 
uniform  assent,  but  at  all  events  they  are  practicable. 
They  may  be  opposed  in  some  respects  to  established 
notions ;  but  they  effect  tho  great  object  of  giving  all 
countries  what  they  need  in  the  way  of  intercourse  at  tho 
cheapest  possible  expense.  I  submit  them  as  in  somo 
degree  a  remedy  for  the  errors  of  tho  past  and  of  the 
present  in  financial  mismanagement,  and  as  a  security 
against  tho  evils  of  competition.  With  regard  to  Ireland, 
the  noble  Marquis  will  he  the  first  to  admit  the  advan- 
tages of  substituting  locomotive  power  for  horse  labour 
in  bringing  producers  and  consumers  together.  This 
is  ono  of  the  main  elements  in  agricultural  progress. 
There  is  no  reason  in  tho  world  why  the  locomotive 
should  not  reach  the  remotest  parts  of  Ireland.  It 
depends  upon  surface  lines  worked  by  engines  such  as  I 
have  described.  Sheep  and  cattle  will  increase  in  valuo ; 
and  the  products  of  the  field  will  never  be  deteriorated 
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and  wasted  by  distance  from  their  markets.  All  Irish 
industries  will  )>o  stimulated,  and  now  careers  opened  for 
and  capital,  beneficial  alike  to  those  who  engage 
and  to  the  country. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wit.  Shklford  said,  that  having  boon  for  some 
years  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railways,  and  having 
also  been  concerned  in  their  management  ,  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  endorsing  the  views  which  had  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  author  of  the  paper,  although  he  could  not 
agree  with  him  in  all  matters  of  detail.    Mr.  Fairlie 
drew  a  marked  distinction  between  railway  management 
and  railway  construction,  and  between  capital  and 
revenue — the  capital  being  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  revenuo  being  earned  and  administered  by 
the  management.    Upon  that  principle  a  line  already 
constructed  liad  nothing  to  do  with  capital,  but  shoidd 
close  the  capital  account  aB  soon  as  possible ;  and,  of 
course,  the  only  chance  of  improving  its  position  lay  in 
improving  and  economising  the  revenue.    He  thought, 
with  Mr.  Fairlie,  that  there  was  a  wide  field  open  for 
any  engineer  who  would  set  himself  to  work  to  reduce 
the  weight  upon  tho  wheels  of  a  locomotive,  and  by  that 
means  to  reduce  the  permanent  way  account,  particularly 
in  the  direction  of  repair  and  renewal,  which  in  all  rail- 
way accounts  formed  verv  largo  items.    With  regard  to 
lines  not  yet  constructed,  they  would  be  able  to  reduce 
both  the  capital  as  well  as  the*  revenue  expenditure,  an-! 
this  must  be  done — particularly  the  first — if  railway  en- 
terprise were  ever  to  take  up  the  position  it  ought,  and 
if  railway  shareholders  were  to  see  the  dividends  to 
which  they  were  fairly  entitled.     Of  the  future  of  rail- 
way property  he  thought  with  confidence,  and  ho  could 
not  for  one  moment  conceive  that  construction  was  to 
stop  owing  to  past  mismanagement.    Within  his  own 
knowledge)  there  wore  districts— suburban,  mineral,  and 
agricultural — which  were  ntill  in  great  want  of  railways. 
With  capital  accounts  practically  closed,  it  was  not  to  bo 
expected  that  existing  companies  would  undertake  new 
lints  or  branches;  but  they  would  work  them,  and  could 
do  so,  both  to  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  public. 
The  means,  therefore,  which  would  suggest  itself  in  any 
district  where  a  railway  was  required  would  be  to  raise 
a  small  capital  for  tho  construction  of  the  line,  and  apply 
to  an  existing  company  to  work  it  at  a  percentage.  There 
might  be  difficulties  in  the  way ;  but.  considering  the 
amount  of  information  which  had  been  diffused  on  this 
subject  of  late  years,  by  means  of  the  press,  there  was 
no  reason  to  despair.    As  the  great  object  was  to  keep 
the  capital  of  a  company  small,  he  thought  Mr.  Fairlio 
had  done  great  service  in  showing  how  such  a  large  sum 
was  required  for  the  permanent  way  in  consequence  of 
the  rails  being  knocked  to  pieces  by  tho  engine,  and  how 
a  great  deal  of  the  first  cost  in  both  roads  and  bridges 
might  be  saved  by  improvements  in  this  res{>crt. 

Mr.  Kistrba  said,  that  as  no  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  engineering  profession  seemed  inclined  to  offer  any  re- 
marks of  a  technical  character,  he  would  say,  as  an  in- 
vestor in  railways,  that  he  felt  very  much  obliged  to  the 
author  of  the  paper  for  bringing  this  interesting  subject 
under  their  notice.  He  could  not  consider  it  a  matter  of 
congratulation,  that  although  the  engineers  of  Great 
Britain  considered  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  profes- 
sion, out  of  five  hundred  millions  sterling  invested  m  rail- 
ways, a  sum  of  from  120  to  150  millions  had  been  entirely 
lost.  It  was  to  him  a  melancholy  reflection  that  such 
had  been  the  practical  result  of  all  their  engineering 
talent.  If  Mr.  Fairlie' s  paper  were  the  means  of  bring- 
ing before  the  profession  and  the  public  a  method  by 
which  they  would  be  ablo  to  redeem  the  past,  and  to 
secure  a  profit  on  the  capital  which  was  invested  in  rail- 
way enterprise,  the  community  would  be  much  indebted 
to  "him.  Not  being  a  mechanical  engineer,  ho  (Mr. 
Kintrea)  was  not  able  to  enter  into  tho  details  of  the 
construction,  but  it  certainly  seemed  amazing  that  in  a 


country  like  England,  teeming  with  wealth,  abounding  in 
population,  and  that  population,  to  a  great  extent,  rich 
beyond  precedent,  and  with  a  great  propensity  for  travel- 
ling, railways  should  be  uuprofitable  and  disadvantageous 
to  those  who  had  found  the  money  for  their  construction. 
Anyone  would  have  supposed  that  of  all  branches  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  railways  would  be  the  most  flourishing. 
From  what  he  had  seen  of  Mr.  Fairlie's  engine,  he  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  his  suggestions.  Being  desirous 
of  learning  whether  that  engine  would  be  suitable  to  a 
district  in  Scotland,  where  money  was  of  great  vulue,  ho 
had  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  riding  on  one 
in  South  Wales.    He  found  that  it  carried  a  load  of  205 
tons — tho  figures  he  had  subsequently  verified — up  in- 
clines varying  from  1  in  50  to  1  in  70,  and  over  curves 
of  a  character  such  as  ho  had  never  seen  elsewhere. 
He  was  very  much  astonished,  and  not  loss  pleased, 
to  find  that  the  engino  carried  the   load,  not  only 
with  speed  and  safety,  but  also  with  a  degroe  of 
pleasure  to  those  who  rode  upon  it,  which  might  be 
called  a  new  sensation.    He  hoped  Mr.  Fairlie  would 
persevere,  although  he  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  get 
men  in  established  positions  to  entertain  new  ideas.  Tho 
experience  of  years  in  any  particular  system  of  rail- 
ways made  persons  indifferent  to  any  suggestion  for  im- 
provement.   It  was  tho  samo  with  the  paper-makers  at 
one  time ;  they  declared  that  paper  could  not  bo  made 
of  anything  but  rags,  at  tho  very  time  when  specimens 
were  exhibited  in  the  cloak-room  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons made  from  esparto  grass ;  and  now  they  had  to 
admit  that  tho  introduction  of  this  material  had  been 
of  tho  greatest  benefit.    Ho  believed  it  would  be  tho 
same  with  locomotive  manufacturers  and  engineers  ; 
the  time  would  como  when  they  would  have  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Fairlio  or  other  inventors  of  a  similar  chareter.  He 
was  a  shareholder  in  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of 
Scotland,  which  did  not  earn  a  penny  dividend,  although 
it  traversed  a  country  rich  in  agricultural  produce,  and 
in  the  London  and  Brighton,  which  gave  no  return  to 
its  original  shareholders,  although  it  was  one  of  the 
richest  in  passenger  traffic ;  but  he  could  not  believe 
that  under  proper  management  such  undertakings  wonld 
be  unprofitable.     He  had  travelled  abroad,  and  ho 
found  cheap  fares,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  in  the  car- 
riages on  the  Continent,  while  at  the  same  time  thero 
were  dividends  to  the  shareholders;  and  ho  lamented 
that  in  England,  with  a  more  prolific  traffic  and  a  moro 
commercial  community,  all  this  was  reversed.  Tlioy 
must  not  shut  thoir  eyes  to  what  was  brought  before 
them  because  it  was  not  put  forward  by  one  of  the  groat 
railway  engineers.   For  his  own  part,  he  had  invested 
money  on  the  faith  of  their  scientific  knowledge,  and 
had  found  it  a  sadly  losing  speculation. 

Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Yocno  said  the  last  speaker  seemed  to 
lay  all  tho  blamo  of  railway  misfortunes  on  engineers. 
He  would  ask  whether  it  should  not  be  divided  amongst 
commercial  men,  lawyers,  and  engineers.  Others  might 
decide  which  class  was  most  in  fault,  but  certainly  tho 
whole  blame  ought  not  to  fall  on  tho  engineers. 

Mr.  S.  Sioxby  said  he  was  not  a  shareholder  in  any 
railway,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  speak  with  the  samo 
experience  as  Mr.  Kintrea.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
political  philosophers  who  seemed  to  fancy  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  at  once  the  advantages  of  private  enterprise,  of 
free  competition,  of  a  paternal  despotism,  and  a  closo 
monopoly.  Ho  held  tho  opinion  that  our  railway  system, 
with  many  defects,  had  given  us  more  than  any  other 
country  in"  tho  world.  No  doubt  money  had  been  wasted, 
mistakes  had  been  made,  fares  in  some  cases  were  too 
high,  and  so  they  might  go  through  a  list  of  complaints ; 
but  this  fact  remained,  that  we  had  the  railways  for  tho 
accommodation  of  passengers  and  merchandise  years  and 
years  before  any  other  country  had,  and  those  who  had 
followed  in  our  track  had  been  able  to  avoid  our  i 


takes.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  nice  thing  for  a 
shareholder  in  tho  Northern  Railway  of  France 
to  get  n  dividend  of  17,  18,  or  20  per  cent,  but  it  was 
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not  at  all  agreeable  to  passengers  on  that  line  to  be 

packed  as  thoy  wcro  packed;  nor  was  it  pleasant  to 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  on  that  line,  with 
some  of  the  largest  of  whom  ho  "was  well  acquainted, 
to  bo  treated  aa  thoy  wore  treated,  and  always 
would  be  treated  in  a  country  whore  there  was  a 
close  monopoly  and  no  public  opinion.  Ho  made  those  re- 
marks to  show  that  he  had  no  prejudice  against  English 
railways,  but  neither  had  he  any  prejudice  in  thoir 
favour.  He  behoved  we  had  paid  the  penalty  of  doing 
things  quickly,  of  which  we  had  had  to  some  extent  the 
advantage,  and  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
if  public  opinion  were  more  turned  to  the  matter. 
Many  of  the  great  engineers  who  had  laid  out  the  lead- 
ing lines  of  the  kingdom  were  gone,  but  they  had  left 
behind  them  a  raco  of  pupils  who  not  unnaturally  wore 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  bridge  which  carried  them 
over,  and  who  felt,  aa  the  Dutch  professor  in  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  who  said  ho  had  lived  all  his  life  very 
comfortably  without  Greek,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for 
learning  it.  But  that  was  no  reason  why  the  force 
of  public  opinion  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  rail- 
way reform,  and  no  reform  could  be  carried  out  without 
such  pressure.  The  valuable  paper  they  had  heard 
called  attention  to  two  points— the  first  being  the 
financial  management  of  the  lines.  It  was  very  unjust 
to  put  all  the  shortcomings  to  the  account  of  engineers, 
for  a  groat  deal  was  occasioned  by  the  financial  manage- 
ment. The  first  thing  required,  in  a  financial  reform, 
was  a  clear  statement  of  the  accounts,  and  ho  was 
glad  to  sec  that  Government  had  introduced  a  Bill 
by  which  all  railways  would  be  obliged  not  only 
to  furnish  accounts,  but  to  furnish  them  in  one 
form,  which  he  hoped  would  bo  an  intelligible  one. 
Accounts  had  been  elevated  into  an  abstrnse 
science,  and  whereas  formerly  they  were  merely  con- 
sidered as  u  moans  of  showing  how  much  was  received, 
and  how  much  paid,  accounts  were  now  become  a  sort  ■ 
of  Egyptian  riddle,  so  that  when  one  learned  man  had 
delivered  his  oracle,  another  learned  man  was  required  to 
explain  it.  There  would  be  no  eliiciont  reform  until' 
that  was  done,  which  every  one,  with  any  knowledge  of 
accounts,  knew  could  be  done,  viz.,  presenting  them  in 
such  a  form  that  any  shareholder,  even  the  most  stupid, 
could  understand  how  much  money  had  been  spent,  how  j 
much  had  been  named,  and  how  much  of  what  had  been  ' 
earned  was  properly  divisible  in  the  shape  of  dividend. 
If  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  that,  it  would  bo 
much  better  than  laying  down  any  haid  and  fast  rule  as  , 
to  closing  capital  accounts,  which,  after  all,  could  not  be 
done.    For  many  years  past,  in  the  great  railway  com- 

Janics,  the  money  matters  had  been  in  a  complete  state  of 
ocut  poms.  The  secretary  might  know  something  about  i 
them,  and  the  engineer  and  the  principal  lawyer ;  and 
what  they  told  the  directors  to  do,  they  did.  No  doubt 
they  bad  boon  extravagant,  but  that  arose,  in  a 
measure,  from  the  whole  thing  being  an 
mystery.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  those  who  were 
not  nice  haiuos  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
engine  to  which  their  attention  had  been  callod,  but  one 
thing  he  might  say.  they  know  very  well  that  the  timo 
had  been  when  all'  railway  engineers  had  acted,  or  had 
been  prepared  to  act,  on  the  principle  that  money  was  no 
object ;  but  times  were  now  altered,  and  those  who  had 
to  develop  the  railways  of  the  future,  must  turn  their 
attention  not  in  the  direction  of  magnificence,  endeavour- 
iiur  to  have  the  biggest  and  the  fastest  engines,  and  the 
widest  rails,  hut  rather  to  the  question  of  with  how  little 
expenditure  of  material  they  could  work.  In  that  way 
b>  thought  Mr.  Fairlic  had  mndnred  groat  service,  but 
ho  did  not  tliink  the  leading  engineers  were  so  much  to 
blame.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which 
gentlemen  brought  up  in  a  certain  profession,  which  liad 
proved  very  profitable  to  them,  changed  th*ir  ways  and 
plans  without  outside  pressure  Wing  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  Mr.  Fitirlie's  ]ui per  would  be  printed,  and  no  duuht 
would  bowi  loly  read,  an  I  Mr.  Fuit'iemuBl  be  content  with 


having  thrown  the  atoneinto  the  water,  feeling  assured  that 
others  would  follow  him,  and  that  the  circles  would 
gradually  widen  tin  til  a  decided  effect  was  produced. 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  there  was  still  groat 
room  for  tho  development  of  railways  on  economical 
principles,  particularly  in  rural  districts,  and  in  a  country 
like  Ireland,  which  had  been,  in  many  ways,  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  and  for  which  all  seemed  now'wiuing  to  do 
somothing. 

Mr.  Botlt  thought  they  were  very  much  indebted  to 
the  author  of  the  paper ;  and  certainly  anything  which 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  establishing  railway  com- 
munication in  Ireland  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  that 
country,  and  the  present  seemed  a  very  favourable  time 
for  approaching  the  subject.  He  was  not  a  very  great 
holder  of  stock  himself,  and  he  thought  the  greater  part 
of  Mr.  Kintrea's  observations  would  have  been  more 
apropos  at  a  railway  meeting  than  on  the  present  occasion. 
With  respect  to  foreign  railways,  he  had  had  considerable 
experience  of  them,  and  he  must  give  the  decidod  prefer- 
ence to  the  English.  Engineers  were  blamed,  and  some 
blamed  the  Government,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that 
at  the  first  inception  of  railways  no  one  dreamed  that 
five  hundred  millions  of  capital  would  be  invested  in 
them,  or  no  doubt  tho  mode  of  action  would  have  boon 
different. 

Mr.  BiACKixsaid  those  who  were  not  engineers  were  not 
able  to  go  into  tho  details  of  what  had  been  suggested,  but  it 
was  beyond  doubt  that  there  had  been  a  deal  of  mismanage- 
ment in  railways  in  other  departments  as  well  as  that  of 
engineering.  He  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  ho  must  say 
he  mot  with  a  great  deal  of  carelessness  in  the  subordi- 
nate departments  of  railway  management.  They  must 
also  remember  that  engineers  had  had  but  little  time  in 
which  to  produce  groat  results.  When  the  first  engine 
started  no  one  supposed  thoy  were  going  to  run  60  miles 
an  hour,  particularly  on  the  narrow  guage. 

The  Chairman  said  if  no  other  gentleman  wished  to 
address  the  meeting  it  would  be  his  pleasing  duty  to 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fairlic,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  of  its  being  carried  unanimously,  whatever  might 
bo  tho  opinions  hold  as  to  the  details  of  his  paper.  He 
confessed  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  go  into  the  matter 
in  detail,  as  it  would  require  an  able  mechanical  engineer 
to  dissect,  or  oven  to  understand,  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
posed system,  and  others  he  was  not  sufficiently  conver- 
sant with  railway  matters  to  dwell  upon.  Mr.  Fairlio 
had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  which  he  did  not  deserve  ; 
but  ho  might  say  this,  that  from  the  introduction  of 
railways  ho  had  taken  tho  greatest  interest  in  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  in  reference  to  a  remark  of  the  hist  s]>eakcr, 
he  might  say  that  in  1830  he  was  at  Kaiiihill,  near 
Liverpool,  on  the  occasion  of  tho  opening  of  a  mil  way, 
and  an  eminent  engineer — ho  behoved  it  was  George 
Stephenson — said  he  should  not  be  satisfied  until  he  saw 
an  engine  going  sixty  miles  an  hour.  He  thought  Mr. 
Kintreu  had  been  a  little  too  hard  upon  the  engineers, 
because,  although  in  some  respects  ho  leaned  to  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  ho  thought  too  much  blame  had  been 
attached  both  to  engineers  and  directors,  and  to  what 
might  l»e  called  the  management  of  railways  generally, 
and  that  the  real  fault  lay  in  what  might  be  called  the 
system  on  which  railway  construction  had  gone  on.  One 
gentleman  liad  spoken  of  free  competition;  but  there 
never  had  been  free  competition,  and  he  did  not  think 
they  over  coidd  have  free  competition,  in  the  wide 
application  of  tho  term,  in  such  a  matter  as  rail- 
ways. If  they  were  just  to  a  company  they  must 
give  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  monopoly.  As  fur 
as  he  could  judge  of  Mr-.  Fairlic' a  plan,  it  scorned  a 
good  one,  and  he  liad  no  doubt  that  cheap  railways  could 
bo,  ought  to  be,  and  would  be  made,  but  it  would  be  very 
unjust  to  start  a  cheap  line  to  run  parallel  und  in  com- 
petition with  one  already  made  at  an  enormous  expense. 
They  could  not  therefore  have  free  competition,  and 
what  competition  there  had  been  laid  been  of  the  most 
mischievous  description.    This  had  arisen  from  the  mode 
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in  which  permission  to  make  railways  had  been  granted, 
and  from  the  system  upon  which  companies  had  contended 
for  districts.  Companies  had  boen  ruining  each  other, 
not  really  to  servo  the  public,  but  to  get  possession  of  a 
district,  and  compel  the  public  to  use  their  lines.  The 
London  and  Brighton  Railway  had  been  mentioned,  and 
ho  recollected  that  three  years  ago,  when  that  Company, 
the  South-Eastern,  and  tho  South-Western,  were  fight- 
ing as  hard  as  they  could,  and  projecting  new  lines  in 
various  directions,  they  were  held  up  as  models  to  show 
tho  good  effects  of  free  competion.  But  after  a  great 
deal  of  money  had  been  wan  tea,  several  of  the  projected 
lines  were  withdrawn,  and  they  all  knew  what  had  been  tho 
result  in  the  case  of  the  Brighton  Company.  As  regards 
tho  faults  which  had  been  attributed  to  engineers  and 
directors,  he  believed  they  arose  in  a  great  measure  out 
of  tho  system.  They  had  been  tempted  to  commit 
excesses  by  tho  difficulties  thrown  in  tho  way  of  the 
formation  of  railways,  and  by  the  little  control  which 
had  been  exercised  where  it  might  have  been,  but  where 
there  had  only  been  meddling  interference.  Shareholders 
had  been  induced  to  rely  upon  what  were  called  tho  pro- 
visions of  tho  standing  orders  committee,  which  were 
made  one  year  and  contradicted  another,  without  any 
regular  system ;  and  instead  of  looking  into  affairs  for 
themselves,  they  imagined  that  directors  wore  so 
bound  that  they  could  not  squander  their  money. 
So  it  went  on,  until  tho  first  effort  was  mado, 
which  was  very  good  as  far  as  it  went,  to  introduce 
a  better  state  of  things  by  the  establishment  of  what 
were  known  as  Wharncliffe  meetings.  That  was  not 
sufficiently  followed  up,  however,  and  shareholders  still 
relied  on  tho  provisions  of  the  standing  orders,  and  on 
the  Railway  Clauses  and  Companies  Clauses  acta,  which 
did  not,  and  could  not,  regulate  tho  conduct  of  directors. 
The  consequence  was  that  an  immense  quantity  of  money 
had  been  thrown  away  which  might  just  as  well  have 
been  spent  in  building  a  pyramid  in  a  desert.  Allusion  I 
had  been  made  to  tho  large  buildings  in  Cannon-street 
and  elsowhere ;  of  course  professional  men  took  a  pride 
in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  would  run  their  customers, 
whether  companies  or  private  individuals,  into  much  need- 
less expense  if  they  were  not  restrained.  The  main  fault, 
he  believed,  lay  with  the  system.  What  could  bo  more 
absurd  than  for  a  committee  to  decide  when  people  might 
begin  to  borrow,  and  at  what  rate.  This  they  never 
could  do  effectually;  tho  companies  were  obliged  to 
apply  for  acts  for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  crip- 
pling them  in  every  possiblo  way.  When  they 
talked  about  the  great  extent  of  their  railways, 
they  must  recollect  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  tho 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  whose  name  would  go  down  to 
posterity  as  having  devised  a  method  of  driving  a  coach 
and  six  through  an  Act  of  Parliament,  half  tho  railways 
in  the  country  would  not  have  been  made.  If  thero  had 
been  a  different  system  ho  believed  engineers  would  have 
exercised  themselves  much  more  in  devising  plans  for 
tho  cheap  construction  of  railways,  and  how  the  ex- 
panses of  working  might  be  curtailed.  Ho  thought  Mr. 
Fairlio  had  done  good  service  in  introducing  his  plan  to 
the  public,  and  he  trusted  it  would  bo  found  that  it  conld 
be  safely  acted  upon,  and  that  if  he  persevered  he  would 
meet  with  tho  success  which  ho  deserved.  They  conld 
not  go  on  making  railways  as  expensively  as  thoy  had 
done ;  but  although  there  were  so  many  lines,  there 
wore  still  many  places  whero  railway  accommodation 
was  required.  Why  should  not  every  town  havo  its 
railway,  as  every  town  would  shortlv  havo  its  tolo- 
graph  ?  They  could  not  everywhere  havo  such 
a  perfect  railway  as  that  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  or  Groat  Western,  but  they  might  have 
thero.  made  of  a  less  expensive  character,  to  meet  tho 
circumstances  of  tho  locality  ;  and  if  engineers  turned 
their  attention  to  this,  wayB  and  means  would  soon  bo 
found.  He  must  tako  some  little  exception  to  tho  way 
in  which  tho  working  of  the  Irish  railways  had  been 
spoken  of,  for  with  one  or  two  exceptions  "ho  did  not 


think  anything  like  tho  same  amount  of  money  had  been 
lost  in  that  way  as  there  had  boen  in  England.  If  that 
country  was  ever  to  progress  and  take  the  rank  which,  as 
the  sister  country  to  England  sho  ought  to  take  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  thero  must  bo  some  largo  scheme  for 
developing  hor  resources.  She  had  great  natural  re- 
sources, although  hor  minerals  were  not  equal  to  those 
of  England.  Thoso  resources  were  being  gradually 
brought  forward,  but  Ireland  could  not  afford  the  immense 
losses  which  England  had  survived,  and  therefore  tho 
railways  of  that  country  undoubtedly  required  the  atten- 
tion of  tho  Government ;  and  he  beliovod  tho  public 
were  quite  willing  that  it  should  bo  given,  and  that  they 
should  be  assisted  in  any  way  consistent  with  sound 
commercial  principles.  He  would  conclude  by  moving 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fairlie. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Fairlib,  after  thanking  tho  meeting  for  the 
same,  expressed  his  great  disappointment  at  the  way  in 
which  the  paper  had  been  discussed,  as  not  one  of  the 
main  points  brought  forward  had  been  in  any  way 
touched.  He  had  asked  whether  it  was  right  that  20 
tons  of  dead  weight  to  ono  of  paying  load  should  1h> 
carried  on  the  Metropolitan  lino ;  and  he  had  hoped  to 
hear  this  question  discussed,  because,  if  true,  it  was  a 
most  extraordinary  state  of  things.  Again,  was  it  truo 
that  tho  London  and  North -Western  could  increase  their 
dividends  a  certain  rate  of  per  rentage  by  adopting  a 
certain  course,  and  if  so,  why  was  it  not  done  at  once  f 
Why  should  the  Brighton  line  run  trains  producing  as 
high  a  rate  per  mile  as  £3,  and  yet  only  make  the  average 
4s.  lOd.  P  Those  were  tho  questions  he  had  hoped  would 
havo  been  discussed.  Tho  question  was  how  to  im- 
prove the  dividends,  and  bring  back  a  large  portion 
of  tho  money  which  had  been  lost.  He  eon  tended 
that  the  only  way  was  to  adopt  a  new  system  of 
construction  and  management  altogether.  Ho  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  answering  a  single  ques- 
tion, for  not  a  challenge  had  been  thrown  out  to  him 
on  any  one  point,  nor  had  any  one  attempted  to  deny 
that  what  Mr.  Samuel  did  20  years  ago  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  had  resulted  in  a  saving  of  expenditure  to  the 
extent  of  one-half.  Ho  had  been  at  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  research  in  examining  the  accounts  of  tho 
different  companies,  and  had  laid  the  results  before  them 
in  as  clear  a  form  as  he  could,  and  he  thought  tho  i 
tion  deserved  the  attention  of  everyone. 


NATIONAL  MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Last  year  tho  heads  of  the  musical  profession  addressed 
an  appeal  to  the  Government  and  tho  Royal  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  favour  of  a  Govern- 
ment School  of  Music  and  a  National  Opera.  Tho 
memorial  was  as  follows : — 

"  Understanding  that  the  Government  and  tho  Royal 
Commissioners  of  the  Art  Exhibitions  are  being  pe- 
titioned to  contribute  still  further  to  the  maintenance 
of  tho  Institution  called  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
we,  the  undersigned  professional  musicians,  residing  in 
England,  realising  the  fact  that  the  Roysl  Academy  of 
Musio  has  failed  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of 
musical  art— that  tho  Government  grant  has  simply  pro- 
longed its  existence,  but  not  extended  its  usefulness ;  and 
fooling,  moreover,  assured  that  any  further  repetition  of 
such  attempt  can  only  end  in  a  similar  failure,  and  prove 
equally  discreditable  to  the  country  and  wasteful  of  its 
funds — do  hereby  respectfully  advise  tho  establishment 
of  a  New  School  of  Music,  in  which  every  advantage 
may  be  offered  to  musical  students,  to  be  presided  over 
by  competent  professors,  appointed  by  tho  State  and  re- 
sponsible to  it  for  the  efficiency  of  tho  Institution.  Con- 
nected with  snch  an  Academy,  we  would  further  advise, 
if  possible,  the  establishment  of  an  English  National 
Opera,  believing  by  such  agencies  a  genuine  and  usornl 
impulse  might  be  given  to  the  devdopment  of  musical 
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of  church  veetmenta ;  artificial  flower  making.  A  per- 
manent exhibition  of  tho  result*  of  the  instruction  tn 
decorative  art  is  established  in  the  institution  of  Notre- 
Dame-dee-Arta,  and  is  frequently  visited  by  both  1 
and  foreign  artists  and  manufacturers. 

To  raise  the  standard  of  education  at  this 
as  high  as  possible,  h  court»«  of  superior  practical  *tu,ly 
has  been  formed,  which  extends  over  four  yearn,  and 
the  fee  for  which  is  1,500  francs.  The  institution 
trusts  to  the  sale  of  tho  productions  of  the  pupils  to  de- 
fray the  expenses,  which  of  course  considerably  exceed 
the  fee.  Pupils  who  may  have  received  their  general 
education  nt  other  establishments  are  i  id  mitt/  d  to  this 
superior  course,  after  having  passed  an  examination  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  girls  from  the  lower  sehoeJ. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  connection  with  the  old  pupils, 
and  to  enable  thorn,  should  they  wish  it,  to  turn  taehr 
acquirements  to  account,  tho  institution  ii  about  to 
establish  a  co-operativo  society  of  Notro-Dame-dea- 
Arte  for  the  production  and  sale  of  articles  of  em- 
broidery, drawings,  paintings,  engravings,  &c.  Ah  a 
first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  this  project,  a 
monthly  journal,  called  the  AOwm  d»  Xotr*-D«mi  if 
Art*,  has  been  published  since  tho  let  December,  1Ki»7. 
This  contains  musical  com  position  s,  lithographic  draw- 
ings, wood  engravings,  &c,  and  is  intended  to  ' 
odooationaJ  periodical,  bringing  together  teacr 
and  old  pupils  of  tho  school,  and  their  families. 


genius  in  this  country,  so  as  ultimately  to  redeem  it  from 
tho  disgrace  of  Wing  the  only  European  nation  that 
fails  to  cultivate  its  own  national  music.  Respectfully 
soliciting  your  consideration  of  our  appeal. 

"  Wo  remain.  &<*.," 

Tliis  memorial  was  signed  bj'  upwards  of  250  persona, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
musical  profession. 


TECHNICAL    EDUCATION   OP  GIRLS  IN 
FRANCE. 

In  France,  ss  in  England,  tho  want  of  some  means  of 
enabling  young  women,  respectably  born  and  educated, 
but  left  by  circumstances  dopendent  or  destitute,  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood,  has  long  been  felt.  The  only 
pursuit  open  to  them — that  of  teaching — is  one  for  which 
they  are  often  not  adapted  either  by  inclination  or  edu- 
cation, though  thero  ore  many  occupations  which  they 
could  with  advantago  embrace  if  they  had  been  fitted  for 
them  by  previous  habit  and  training.  With  the  object 
of  providing  for  this  want,  the  Vicomtesse  D' Anglais  (n6o 
Fernando  de  Jaubert},  with  tho  assistance  of  some  sisters 
of  a  religious  order,  founded  in  1854  the  establishment 
of  Xofre-Dums-dat-Artx,  of  which  sho  herself  was  mode 
the  first  superior.  She  first  established  herself  in  a  small 
house  in  the  Rue  du  Rochet,  in  Paris,  but  in  1863  re- 
moved to  tho  mansion  known  as  the  Chateau  de  Madame 
Adelaide,  in  the  park  of  Ncuilly,  which  is  situated  in  tho 
midst  of  gardens  and  grounds  of  above  four  acres  in 
extent. 

The  institution  itself  is  a  boarding  school  only,  and  is 
primarily  intended  for  tho  benefit  of  the  orphans  of  men 
of  the  learned  professions,  literary  men,  and  artists ; 
these  compete  for  scholarships  with  which  the  school  is 
endowed.  Pupils  are,  however,  admitted  on  payment, 
and  are  placed  on  exactly  tho  same  footing  as  tho 
orphans,  except  that  they  do  not  compete  for  tho  scholar- 
ships.    Theso  pupils  arc  the  children  of  well-to-do 

Jtarenta,  who  are  unable  to  make  any  certain  provision 
or  them,  but  by  sending  them  to  on  educational  estab- 
lishment of  this  description  they  give  them  the  means  of 
becoming  independent.  The  terms  for  paying  pupils, 
including  board  and  schooling,  are  1,200  francs  far 
French  girls,  and  2,400  francs  for  foreigners.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  feos  thero  arc  several  foreigners, 
notably  English,  in  the  school. 

During  tho  year  1866-7  tho  number  of  inmates 
amounted  to  130  ;  thi  present  year  it  is  140.  The 
school  is  managed  by  eighteen  ladies  and  sisters,  in- 
clnding  the  attendants.  Besides  these  there  is  a  staff  of 
fifteen  assistants  {domoitflUa  auxitim -r»),  recruited  from 
the  old  pupils  of  the  school,  who  take  part  in  the  in- 
struction. 

Tho  endowments  for  tho  scholarships  are  furnished  by 
grants  from  the  Ministry,  from  tho  General  Council  of 
the  Department  of  tho  Seine,  and  from  the  Municipal 
Couucil  of  Paris.  By  a  peculiar  arrangement,  a  pupil 
can  bo  admitted  to  all  tho  benefits  of  the  school,  and  the 
whole  of  her  education  is  assured  by  one  payment,  fixed 
by  tariff,  on  her  entrance.  This  enables  private  or 
public  societies,  or  individuals,  to  pro  ride  fur  the  educa- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  emftioyet  who  may  have  died  in 
service  without  leaving  sufficient  moans  for  their 
families. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  a  general  education,  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  in  this  school  to  the  teaching  of 
music  and  of  decorative  art ;  it  is  this  clement  which 
renders  tho  instruction  technical  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word.  Tho  subjects  of  decorative  art  which  are  practi- 
cally taught  are  :  — Designing  patterns  for  tapestry; 
church  ornaments  and  jewellery ;  painting  on  porcelain, 
china,  and  enamel  ;  painting  on  glass,  and  church 
windows  ;  painting  in  oil  and  water-colour,  crayon  draw- 
ing, and  painting  on  ivory  ;  lithography  ;  engraving  en 
wood  and  stael ;  embroidery  in  general,  and  especially 


THE   COMPARATIVE   MORTALITY  OF 
EU  HOFEAX  C  A  PIT  ALB. 

The  following  is  from  the  Bfifi*h  Medical  Journal .- — 

In  a  recently-published  work  by  Dr.  Yacher,  of  Faris, 
"  On  the  Comparative  Mortality  from  Ordinary  Dis- 
eases in  London,  Paris,  and  tho  chief  Continental 
Cuacs  during  the  year  1866,"  a  great  number  of  interest- 
ing facts  are  given,  which  bear  upon  hygienic  questions, 
and  also  upon  matters  of  ge  ne  ral  interest.  Paris  pre- 
sents the  lowest  death-rate,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
population  being  1  to  43*4,  London  stands  second  in  tho 
list,  tho  deaths  being  1  to  41.  The  rate  is  highest  in 
Berlin,  where  the  numbers  Jire  one  to  30.  In  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  and  Stockholm,  one-fourth  of  tho 
whole  mumber  of  deaths  is  put  down  to  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  In  all  tho  chief  cities,  more 
deaths  are  due  to  phthisis  than  to  'my  other  single 
cause ;  one  death  out  of  four  in  Vienna,  one  out  of 
eight  in  London,  and  one  out  of  16'8  in  Stockholm,  nro 
the  proportions  given  by  Dr.  Yueher,  who  states  that 
tubercular  dhtcase  of  the  lungs  htxonv.-s  lees  prevalent  as 
tho  northern  parts  of  Europe  arc  approached  ;  and  alludes 
to  a  fact  indicated  by  Dr.  Learei,  of  the  Great  Northern 
IIoHpital,  that  in  Iceland  this  disease  is  auito  un- 
known, and  not  expressed  by  any  word  in  the  Ltn^uage. 
Those  who  have  been  moved  by  the  taunts  of  French 
satirista  on  the  depressing  influence  of  the  foua  and 
ebecrkss  climate  of  Albion,  will  probably  be  startled  to 
le:irn  that,  whilst  the  suieides  in  Loudon  amounted,  in 
1868,  to  2 in  Paris,  where  this  crime  is  alarmingly  on 
the  increase,  they  were  no  l»ss  than  Sl7  ;  717  of  which 
were  in  males,  125  in  females,  and  five  in  children.  In 
London  the  number  of  murders  was  138;  in  Paris,  12. 
Some  curious  details  arc  also  given  concerning  still-born 
children.  In  Paris,  the  number  in  one  year  reached  to 
4,356  :  this  excessive  amount,  however,  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  French  law, 
all  infants  who  do  not  survive  longer  than  three  days 
arc  considered  as  viort-nd*,  and  ulso  non  viable  faatusca, 
and  even  abortions  in  which  the  sex  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  insufficient  development  of  the  orgaua. 
In  Paris,  the  proportion  of  still-born  boys  to  girls  is  as 
42  to  34,  whilst  in  children  who  live  it  is  as  35  boys  to 
34  girls.  This  difference.  Dr.  Vachor  holds,  is  only 
partly  due  to  the  difficulties  of  parturition  caused  by 
tho  larger  size  of  tho  cranium  in  boys,  and  is  owing  is 
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some  measure  to  some  obscure  cause  which  still 
for  embryologists  to  determine.  The  proportions  of 
"  i  in  hospitals  to  those  at  the  individuals'  homes  are, 
ris,  one  to  three ;  in  London,  one  to  five ;  in  Vienna, 
to  21 ;  in  Brussels,  one  to  two. 


S'm  Irts. 


Annual  Exhibition  of  Work*  ov  Ltvnta  Artists 
is  Pa  kip. — The  Paris  Salon  opens  as  usual  on  the  1st 
of  May,  and  will  remain  open  until  the  20th  of  June, 
A  further  modification  in  the  mothod  of  electing  the 
jury  haa  been  adopted ;  as  before,  one-third  of  tbo  jurors 
are  to  be  named  by  tho  authorities,  and  the  remainder 
by  tho  artists  themselves;  but  tho  basis  of  the  art 
suffrage  has  been  very  materially  extended.  Previously 
only  those  artists  had  votes  who  had  received  a  medal  of 
the  first  class,  or  an  honorary  decoration  ;  now,  even* 
artist  who  sends  in  one  or  more  works  for  the  corning 
exhibition,  and  who  has  had  oven  ©no  work  received  at 
any  former  exhibition,  with  tho  single  exception  of  that 
of  the  revolutionary  year,  1848,  when  there  was  no 
previous  examination  by  a  jury,  has  a  right  to  voto  for 
the  I'ury ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  franchise  is  ex- 
tended to  young  artists  who  have  won  the  Grand  Prize 
of  Home  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  This  is  a  very 
near  approach  to  universal  suffrage,  and  is  hailed  with 
much  interest  by  the  body  of  artists.  The  preliminary 
lists  of  names  for  election  are  already  circulated,  and 
they  include  those  of  the  best  artists  of  the  day.  with 
the  exception  of  tho  Professors  of  the  School,  and  come 
others  who,  it  is  well  known,  will  he  inrhided  in  tho 
official  bat.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  voting 
of  those  artists  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  but 
we  believe  we  may  assert  that  the  omission  will  be  sup- 
plied in  a  day  or 'two,  and  that  the  artists  in  the  pro- 
vinces; or  elsewhere  will  be  enabled  to  send  up  their 
balloting  lists  by  the  post,  or  through  their  agents  in 
Paris.  The  jury,  as  before,  will  act  in  sections,  and  it  i 
is  necessary  for  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  works  i 
sent  in  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  a  section  I 
should  be  present.  A  majority  is  required  for  tho  ad- 
missiun  of  a  work,  but  in  case  of  the  numbers  of  votes 
being  equal,  tho  work  is  allowed  to  pass.  The  right  of 
admission  of  their  works  without  examination  is  retained 
by  tho  members  of  the  Institute,  by  those  artists  who 
have  been  decorated,  have  received  a  medal  at  a  former 
exhibition,  or  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Home. 

Sale  of  th  b  Works  of  the  Latb  TutanoRB  Roussbau. 
— The  sale  of  tho  pictures,  sketches,  stadiea.  drawings, 
and  water  colour  works  of  tho  late  famous  landscape  j 
painter  Rousseau,  is  announced  to  take  place  on  the  20th 
of  April,  at  the  Hotel  Drouot.  Paris. 

A  Relic  from  Jkri  salkm.— The  architect  employed 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre  ' 
is  having  moulds  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Philippe  ! 
d'Aubignv.  recently  dijwovewd,forth«SalledeaCroisade», 
in  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 

Discovery  of  a  lost  Statt/b  bt  Canoya. — It  np-  j 
poarik  by  tho  Journal  tie  Frankfort,  that  a  statw  of 
Napoleon  tho  First,  by  Canova,  which  stood  in  the  Salle 
des  Etats  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  king  of  Westphahn, 
has  been  found  hidden  in  a  barn  in  the  garrison  of  Cwwel. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
the  statu*  was  removed  and  mutilated,  the  arms,  it  is 
said,  having  been  sawn  off.  The  French  consul  has 
applied  to  the  Prussian  authorities  for  the  statue  in  ques- 
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visiting  the  principal  seaport  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  afford  information  to  intending  exhibitors  at 
this  interesting  gathering,  which  is  to  open  in  Juno. 
The  various  ship  and  boat  builders,  engineers,  sail- 
makers,  provision  dealers,  outfitters,  and  coal  agwits,  am 
likely  to  bo  well  represented. 

Quicksilver  Mimes  ut  Italy.— In  Tuscany  there 
are  four  mines  of  quicksilver,  but  at  the  present 
time  three  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  low 
prico  now  obtained  for  this  metal.  Tho  only  mine  now 
worked  is  that  of  Siele.  near  Caatalaaaxa.  The  quantity 
of  ore  extracted  in  1864,  was  3,006  quintals  (300  tons), 
which  yieldod  from  2  to  2£  per-cent.  ol  quicksilver — about 
6,000  kils.  Quicksilver  is  also  found  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Agordo,  in  the  Venetian  provinces.  The  veins 
of  sulphide  of  mercury  arc  said  to  be  most  extensive, 
but  are  worked  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  following  is 
the  annual  produce  of  quicksilver  in  Italy: — 

Mux*.  Quintals.  Value. 

Castclnzaru   3.000    3,600  francs. 

Agordo    44,608    53,000  „ 

Smelting  Wmk*. 

Caatelaaamw   66    34,200  „ 

Agordo    2X0   90*640  „ 

From  1863  to  1866  the  imports  of  quicksilver  were 
10,000  kil*.,  of  the  value  of  71,100  fxanca  ;  and  the  ex- 
ports 1,000  kils.,  of  the  value  of  2,700  francs. 

Science  and  Jnovstry  in  Kvssia. — The  Russian 
Society  of  Acclimatisation  announces  a  second  exhibition 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  to  ojien  at  Moscow 
ou  the  27th  of  July,  nnd  to  close  on  tho  ICth  of  August 
in  the  pn-acnt  year.  The  Society  offers  a  considerable 
number  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals.  The  Council 
of  the  University  of  Moscow  has  determined  on  tho 
creation  of  an  industrial  museum,  to  be  opened  gratis  on 
Sundays.  Tho  Professors  of  tho  University  propose 
also  to  establish  courses  of  lectures  on  tho  applications 
of  science  to  industry,  and  on  the  apparatus  and  imple- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  new  museum.  Tho  Agronomic 
Society  of  Moscow  has  now  under  discussion  tho 
formation  of  an  agricultural  museum.  The  Russian. 
Geogruphic  8ocicty  continues  to  exhibit  much  activity. 
At  one  of  its  recent  meetings  Mr.  Lerch  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  his  recent  visit  to  Centrid  Asia,  and  especially 
concerning  the  ruins  of  Djankend  nnd  Suuran,  and  Mr. 
Prioroff  presented  drawings  which  ho  had  made  of 
remarkable  objects  found  in  the  ruins  of  Djankend. 
An  account  was  also  read  of  the  Witim  expedition,  mi- 
dertaken  for  the  discovery  of  a  practical  n  ote  between 
Ncrtschinsk  nnd  the  goldiields  of  the  basin  of  the  Lena  ; 
besides  tho  chief  results  in  view,  the  commission  is  occu- 
pied with  geological  observations,  and  has  also  sent 
home  a  rich  collection  of  plants  und  birds.  The  com- 
mission, under  Mr.  Daniloff,  appointed  to  visit  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Azofi",  and  to  study  the 
formation  of  the  sand  banks,  ami  the  effect  of  water  on 
the  higher  banks,  has  completed  its  work.  The  Society 
has  established  branches  at  Vilna  and  Orenbourg.  The 
port  of  Odessa  was  free  of  ice  on  the  6th  of  February, 
nnd  the  arrival  of  three  steamers  ordered  by  the  Society 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  the  transport  of  tho 
anthracite  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  Don.  was 
expected.  The  folio wfng  is  the  official  account  of  the 
quantities  of  gold  furnished  by  the  Government  of 
Jenh*ici»k  drone  the  years  18rti  to  1866  inclusive,  and 
of  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  workings  :— 

(joU  i*>ud*.»  Workmen. 

1861    605  ..  16,375 

1862    559  ..  18,040 

1863    557  ..  14.370 

1864    199  ..  15.995 

18G5    487  ..  13,800 

I860    482  ..  13,900 

~Va  jiood  b  rather  more  th»n  36  lbs.  English. 
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Wine  Growing  in  France. — According  to  the  most 
recent  official  returns,  tho  area  of  land  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tho  vino  in  France,  is  5,384,600  acres. 
In  1840  the  total  acreage  under  cultivation  of  vines  was 
4,870,840  acres;  in  I860,  6,387,070  acre*.  The  dimi- 
nution since  1850  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  bo  attributed 
to  the  disease  amongst  tho  vines.  The  average  annual 
produce  of  wine  in  Franco  at  the  present  time  amounts 
to  upwards  of  1,100  millions  of  imperial  gallons. 

Minks  in  Francs.—  There  are  computed  to  be  1,184 
mines  in  France  of  all  kinds,  of  which  598  arc  coal,  249 
iron,  and  337  of  other  minerals.  Tho  total  value  of 
coal  and  iron  raia<*l  last  year  amounted  to  472,000,000 
francs. 

Improvement  in  Telegraphic  Despatches. — Within 
the  last  few  days  tho  French  telegraphic  administration 
has  introduced  an  ingenious  check  against  accidents  or 
intentional  alterations  in  telegraphic  despatches,  on 
Hughes'  system.  Heretofore  the  strip  containing  the 
message  was  merely  gummed  on  to  a  half-shoot  of  paper 
in  which  it  was  despatched,  and  might  with  little  trouble 
bo  detached  and  changed.  To  prevent  this,  the  despatch, 
after  being  attached  to  tho  paper,  is  passed  between  a 
pair  of  watering  rollers,  so  that  any  displacement  will  be 
shown  by  tho  interference  with  tho  lines  of  the  pattern ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  tho  words  "  Empire  Francais, 
Minitfttre  do  l'lnterieur,  Administration  des  LignesTele- 
graphiqucs  "  run  across  the  surface  of  the  despatch,  and 
form  an  additional  guarantee. 

Exports  op  Grain  from  Italy. — In  1867  tho  exports 
of  grain  from  Italy  to  Franco  amounted  to  437,000 
quintals  of  wheat,  5,000  quintals  of  maize,  8,000  quintals 
of  barloy,  and  195,000  quintals  of  oats.  In  previous 
years  the  average  exports  to  France  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  50,000  quintals.  Judging  from  the  exports 
that  have  been  made  during  tho  first  two  months  of  tho 
present  year,  it  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that  the 
exports  in  1868  will  he  even  greater  than  that  of  1867. 

Commerce  in  Francb— The  administration  of  the 
Douano  has  recently  issued  a  comparative  statement  of  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  special  commerce  of  France,  that 
is  to  say,  exclusive  of  foreign  articles  imported,  and  re- 
exported, for  tho  past  seven  years,  namely,  from  1861  to 
1867,  both  inclusive.  Tho  total  of  tho  imports  and  ex- 
ports together  has  increased  within  that  period  from 
£174,720,000  to  £245,120,000,  but  tho  exports  have  not 
kept  pace  with  imports,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 

Import*.  Export*. 
Ft*.  Fr*. 

1861    2,442,000,000  ..  1,926,000,000 

1862    2,199,000,000  ..  2,243,000,000 

1863    2,426,000,000  ..  2,643,000,000 

18S4    2,528,000,000  ..  2,924,000,000 

1865    2,642,000,000    ..  3,088,000,000 

1866    2,793,000,000    ..  3,181,000,000 

1867    3,156,000,000    ..  2,972,000,000 

So  that  while  the  imports  have  steadily  increased  every 
year  since  1862,  the  exports  havo  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary for  four  years,  and  exhibit  a  deficit  in  1867  as 
compared  with  eithor  of  the  two  preceding  years.  This 
latter  falling  off  is  attributable  to  bad  harvests,  which 
caused  grain  to  be  imported  instead  of  being  exported  ; 
thus  the  exports  of  1867  include  796  millions  of  francs 
against  500  millions  in  1866  for  the  principal  items  of 
food,  the  inercaso  being  made  up  of  206  millions  for 
wheat  and  flour,  46  millions  for  cattle  and  other  animals, 
5  millions  for  meat,  and  27  millions  for  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  articles.  The  imports  of  materials  for  manu- 
facture, on  the  other  hand,  only  exhibit  an  increase  of 
32  millions  of  francs,  in  a  total  of  very  nearly  200 
millions ;  thus,  while  there  was  an  increase  in  raw  hides, 
wool,  silk,  flax,  manures,  and  forage,  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  cotton,  to  tho  extent  of  85  millions  of  francs,  and 


also  in  coal  and  petroleum.  In  tho  exports  of  mauufae- 
turod  articles  we  find  a  diminution, — in  silk  tissues,  48 
millions,  woollen  tissues,  18  millions,  cottons,  12  millions, 
and  refined  sugar,  2  millions  of  francs  ;  and  augmenta- 
tions—in furniture,  6  millions,  objects  of  virtu,  12  mil- 
lions, articles  de  Paris  (fancy  articles),  5  millions  of 
francs.  In  the  exports  of  raw  material  and  food  the 
same  year  (1867)  exhibited  a  falling  off  in  grain  and 
flour  to  tho  extent  of  122  millions,  wine,  43  millions, 
spirits,  9  millions,  cattle,  22  millions,  and  mulos,  5  mil- 
lions of  francs ;  and  an  increase  in  fruit  for  dessert,  to 
the  extent  of  4  millions,  oilcake,  2  millions,  wool,  17 
millions,  silk  5  millions,  and  cotton,  3  millions  of  francs. 

Coal  Mining  in  Italy. — A  company  has  just  been 
formed  at  Naples  for  coal  mining  in  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  and  in  consequence  of  experiments  that  have 
been  made  at  the  naval  arsenal,  the  government  has 
ordered  60  tons,  which  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  mines 
of  Giffoni,  Viille  Piana,  in  tho  Principato  Citeriore. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  this  coal  at 
Naples  prove  that  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  most 
suitable  for  gas  manufacture. 


Colonic. 
 ♦  

Colonial  Wool. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
imports  of  colonial  wool  into  Great  Britain  during  1867, 
compared  with  those  of  tho  previous  year: — 

1W5T.  1*66. 

New  South  Wales  and  I  lfll  ...  ao 

Queensland  J  101'696  82-184 

South  Australia   44,961  ....  40,510 

Victoria    170,444  ....  141,931 

Western  Australia   3,596    3,565 

Tasmania    15,943    16,422 

New  Zealand   76,729    64,243 

Cape  of  Good  Hopo  ..  128,287  ....  106,794 

Total  ....    541,655    455,649 

8howing  an  increase  of  86,006  bales,  of  about  4001bs. 
each,  over  the  imports  of  last  year. 

In  the  Melbourne  Savings  Bank  the  deposits,  during 
tho  year  ending  with  J une  last,  were  smaller  than  during 
any  of  tho  preceding  nine  years.  From  the  decennial 
statement  it  appears  that  prior  to  1865  the  amounts  do- 
posited  mcreased  steadily,  year  by  Year,  from  £362,678 
in  1858,  to  £480,332  in  1864,  but'  1865  witnessed  an 
enormous  falling  off,  and  a  still  further  decline  took 
place  in  each  of  the  subsequent  years.  The  amount  of 
deposits  received  was : — 

In  1864  ..  £480,392   I   In  1866  ..  £353,679 
1865  ..     419,934    !        1867  ..  348,554 

Labour  in  Queensland. — The  cotton  and  sugar 
planters  of  this  colony  are  exerting  themselves  to  intro- 
duce South  Sea  Islanders  into  the  colony,  as  there  is  a 
fueling  that  the  introduction  will  be  very  beneficial. 
Tho  labour  of  the  coloured  race  is  preferred  to  that  of 
the  white  men,  because  of  its  cheapness,  and  the  ability 
of  the  Polynesians  to  work  in  tho  open  air  in  summer 
without  difficulty.  There  are  many  people  who  object 
to  this  proposal,  and  thoy  havo  presented  a  petition  to 
tho  Governor ;  meanwhile  a  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  regulating  the  introduction  and 
employment  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

The  Imports  into  We8tben  Australia  for  the  year 
ended  30th  September,  1867,  wero  £216,299,  against 
£202,338  for  the  previous  year;  and  the  exports  were 
£167,819  against  £157,137  for  the  previous  year,  the 
present  returns  showing  an  increase  in  both  cases.  Tho 
principal  exports  were  wool,  £90,965 ;  sandal  wood, 
£22,090;  horses  (380),  £8,360  ;  flour,  £5,190  ;  load  ore, 
£10,824  ;  copper  oro,  £4,155 ;  timber,  £4,587;  whale 
oil,  £1,642 ;  provisions,  £3,371. 
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Rbcollsctions  op  ths  Paris  Exhibition  oy  1867, 
BY  Euobxb  Rimmri..  (Chapman  and  Hall. J  The  work 
is  what  its  title  professes  it  to  he,  a  description  of  the 
plan  and  leading  objects  of  the  exhibition.  It  appears 
that  the  author  undertook  to  write  a  description  of  the 
exhibition  for  two  newspapers,  the  Courritr  de  f  Europe 
and  La  Patrie.  In  this  work  ho  was  assisted  by  several 
of  the  French  and  Foreign  Commissioners,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  the  exhibitors,  and  the  articles  were  published 
at  Paris  in  the  form  of  a  book,  entitled  "  Souvenirs  de 
1' Exposition,"  with  numerous  engravings,  principally 
borrowed  from  the  "Illustrated  Catalogue"  issued  by 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  in  connection  with  the  Art  Journal. 
The  present  work  is  an  English  version  of  the 


Primary  Instruction  in  France. — Heretofore  gene- 
ral education  has  been  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  in  France,  bnt  it  is  now  admitted 
that  with  all  the  good- will  in  the  world  a  Minister  of 
Education  cannot  do  everything  at  once  ;  the  cost  stands 
in  the  way  on  one  hand,  while  routine  raises  all  kinds  of 
obstacles  in  the  road.  Much  has  been  done,  but  there 
still  remain  650  communes  without  schools  for  primary 
instruction  ;  and  a  great  friend  of  education,  the  Comte 
de  Madre,  has  just  published  a  work  entitled  "  Moyen 
do  Creer  ct  d'Entretenir  des  Ecolea,  Specialcment  par 
Voie  d' Association,"  containing  not  only  a  collection  of 
documentary  matter,  but  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  bringing  individual  efforts  and  association  to 
boar  effectively  on  tho  subject.  M.  do  Madre  looks  upon 
association  as  proferablo  to  individual  efforts,  the  latter 
having  frequently  too  much  the  air  of  personal  patron- 
age. Jt  may  be  mentioned  that  efforts  of  tho  land  re- 
commended by  tho  author  have  been  made  with  success 
in  ono  instance  at  Bellevue,  near  Saint  Cloud.  M.  do 
Madre  gives  a  curious  illustration  of  tho  working  of  the 
common  school  system,  and  of  tho  operation  of  short- 
sighted or  purely  selfish  ignorance  in  Franco ;  ho  says, 
that  in  many  communes  the  schools  are  frequented 
especially  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  while  those  of 
small  farmers  or  graziers  are  kept  at  home  to  watch  the 
cattle  in  order  to  save  a  few  centimes  a  day  to  their 
parents.  The  effect  of  this,  says  the  author,  will  be  tho 
reversal  of  their  social  position,  for  in  tho  next  generation 
the  employer's  children  will  bo  inferior  to  those  of  the 
labourer;  a  hint  for  improvident  or  selfish  parents, 
which  certainly  is  worth  recording. 

New  Oroan  at  Notre  Daub.— Tho  old  organ  of  Notre 
Dame,  which  was  constructed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV., 
by  Thierry  Lcscope,  ono  of  the  most  famous  constructors 
of  that  time,  was  repaired  and  improved  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  by  tho  celebrated  organ  builder  Clicquot ; 
between  1832  and  1838  tho  organ  was  again  repaired  by 
tho  makers  Dalery ;  and,  lastly,  in  1863,  tho  government 
commissioned  Messrs.  Cavaille-Coll  to  restore  the  organ 
completely,  and  introduce  all  the  most  modern  improve- 
ments. The  work  is  just  finished,  and  the  result  is  highly 
spoken  of.  Tho  now  organ  has  110  registers,  distributed 
over  five  key-boards  for  tho  hands,  and  ono  for  tho  foot 
It  has  twenty-two  compound  pedals,  and  about  6,000 
pipes,  of  which  the  longest  is  said  to  be  32  feet  long. 
The  instrument  embraces  about  ten  octavos,  that  is  to 
say,  the  entire  range  of  appreciable  tones.  Tho  move- 
ments are  transmitted  by  means  of  pneumatic  arrange- 
ments, similar  to  those  applied  to  the  organ  of  Saint 
Sulpice.  Tho  bellows,  or  rather  the  air  chamber,  contains 
25,000  litres,  or  about  5,600  gallons  of  air,  and  is  supplied 
by  six  pairs  of  pumps,  giving  600  litres  of  air  per  second. 


Paris  Universal  Exhibition. — The  Imperial  Com- 
mission has  just  issued  a  notice  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
guarantee  fund,  informing  them  that  the  advances  made 
are  now  receivable,  with  the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  cal- 
culated from  the  20th  of  July,  1865  (when  the  guarantee 
list  was  opened)  to  the  20th  of  tho  present  month.  Tho 
Commission  adds,  that  all  tho  materials  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  have  now  been  sold,  and  that,  in  a  short  time,  the 
guarantors  will  be  informed  of  the  amount  due  to  them 
in  the  waj  of  profit. 

Annual  Cattle  Show  in  France. — Tho  annual  show 
of  cattle  and  animals,  which  has  taken  place  at 
Poissy  without  interruption  since  1844,  is  to  bo 
held  this  year  at  the  new  Cattle  Market,  at  La 
VUletto,  Paris.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
the  programme  of  tho  show.  Tho  animals  arc  to 
be  received  and  weighed  on  the  4th  and  6th  of  April ; 
on  the  following  day  the  jury  makes  its  awards,  the 
public  being  admitted  in  the  afternoon  by  payment  of 
five  francs  each  person  ;  on  Tuesday,  tho  7th  of  April, 
the  admission  will  be  one  franc ;  and  on  the  following 
day  the  exhibition  will  be  thrown  open  gratis.  Tho  prizes, 
which  will  be  distributed  by  tho  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
amount  to  160  in  number,  and  to  more  than  £3,200  in 
value ;  besides  medals  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  for 
the  three  classes  of  rewards,  the  money  prizes  amount  to 
67,260  francs  for  horned  cattle,  9,160  francs  for  sheep, 
and  6,050  francs  for  pigs.  In  addition  to  those  a  Cup 
of  Honour  wil  bo  given  in  each  section,  of  the  respec- 
tive value  of  3,000,  1,500,  and  800  francs.  A 
show  is  anticipated. 
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Taps— 676  —  R.  Howard. 
Telc*oope*-70l-B.  Solomons. 
Tuyeres  hot  blast  wat*r-  6»»— C  Cookranc. 
rmhrellas  and  paras-ds— 606  -  A.  Stengcr. 
Valves  for  pipes,  flues,  Ac  —  716 —  C.  Cochrane. 
Washing  machines— 650  -W.  E.  New*0". 

Weighing  apparatus,  portable— 474— J.  Thornton  and  W.  t.  >  o«. 

Wells,  sinklog-699-J.  L- Norton.   -  . 

Window  sash  fastenings— 6s7 — T.  S.  Whilock  ami  II.  Harford. 
Wtre,ooaicl-624-G.W.  R.  Pigolt. 


Isrtsnos  wrrn  Cohplitb  SntcincATios  Fruio. 
majterlals,  treating—  818— W.  R.  Lake. 

I'..  SXXJ.KO. 

»lt,  T.  Tarn  an 
2646.  F.  T.  M.  A.  Onyoa. 
2S11.  N.  F.  Taylor. 


26991  W.  (i.  Brownaon. 

1006.  O.  Pickltu 
'2610.  W.  J.  Cunningham. 
.'613.  W.  Bradford  A  J.  Oadsby 


IT. 


'.6-5. 
26  12. 


-640. 
2649. 
2650. 
2862. 
2G«4. 
V667. 
2669. 
2673. 


T. 

J. 

T. 

J. 

W. 

R. 

\v 

J. 

T. 

J. 

e. 
c. 
j. 


Patksts 
A  dams  and  0.  J.  Parson. 
Rust. 
Bletchcr. 
II.  Ham*. 
W.  Gibson. 
Raflault. 
Dreyfoua. 
.  Hall. 
Baird. 
Muir. 
Rives. 

W.  Mactieorge. 


26!>a. 


2fl7. 
2*37. 
2867. 
2!<*7. 
389s. 
2*71. 
3991. 
33*1- 

19. 

69. 

76. 


A.  Tod  aad  J.  Heatley,  Jun, 
8.  Johnsoa. 

R.  P.  Faacheux. 
.1.  U.  Johnson. 
H.  B.  Barlow. 
W.  R.  I^ke. 

B.  Latham. 
A.  V.  Nawton. 
11.  Adcock. 

E.  H  Bent-ill. 

E.  J.  and  W.  A.  Kriiss. 

S.  Goldstein. 

J.  Dawson  and  J.Howortli. 


PATanrs  ox  which  thr  Stamp  Dott  or  £50  his  bed  tub. 


779.  W.  M  ius 

671.  E.  A.  Phillips. 
693.  J  M  Napier. 
697.  K.  M.  Boherts. 
ML  H.  C.  Davla. 
695.  J.  Tann. 
701.  R.  Mars-Ien. 
712.  R.  A.  " 


722.  N.  N.  Solly. 
736.  J.  Ramsbottom. 
893.  W.  M.  Foliar. 

913.  A.  V.  Newlon. 

914.  A.  V.  Newton. 
766.  J.  C  Stevenson. 
730.  J.  F.  Brinjes. 


PATwrrs  ox  which  tbk  s  r  i up  Dott  or  tlOO  has 
63;.  E.  T.  Truman.  I   753.  J.  Chatterton  A  W.  i 

638.  E.  A.  Pontifex.  |  606.  J.  Taylor,  Jon. 


4929— Feb.  13th— An  Improved  collar— J.  Jowett,  < 

Regent'Strcet,  W. 
4839— Feb.  20th-A  brace  or  hand  buekle-J.  Stokes,  New-streel, 

Walsall. 

4931— Feb.  23nd-8hapc  or  configuration  of  a  mrgical  sole,  for  nse 

Incases  of  malformation— W.  H.  Spratt,  14, 

square,  W. 
4933—  Feb.  34th— A  1 

Birmingham. 
4933— March  2nd -Improved  universal  i 

street,  Birmingham. 
^iiJ4-Mardi  6th-Lock  plate  shutter  fastening— J.  G.  Stldder,  IB, 

llaaovvr-strect.  Long-acre,  W.C. 
4936-  March  6th— An  Improved  mctaUlc  neck  Ue  fastening— J.  Hill, 
~  llarford-street,  Birmingham. 

4*3«—  March  6th— A  holder  for  gas  light*  and  lamp  shades  and  ra- 
ti cotors—L.  Leoni,  34,  St.  Paul's- street,  N. 
493  7— March  14th— Call  betl-W.  Tunks  and  Sous,  Birmingham. 

llenliall,  Stafford. 
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gnnoTraamittts  bj  tfrt  tonal. 

Castor  Lectcues. — Notice  to  Members. 

Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances  the  last 
lecture  of  Dr.  Crace  Calvert's  course  will  be 
delivered  on  TUESDAY,  the  7th  of  April, 
instead  of  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  April. 

Artisans'  Reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
blishers,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  One  volume ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  6d.  in  boards,  or  3s.  6d.  in  cloth. 
The  volume  contains  reports,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  principal  industries 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  French 
working  classes. 

Ordinary  Meetings. 

Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  : — 

April  1.—"  How  to  make  Railways  remunerative  to 
the  Shareholders,  beneficial  to  the  Public,  and  profitable 
to  tho  State."    By  Raphael  Brandon,  Esq. 

April  8. — Passion  Week.    No  Meeting. 

April  15. — "On  Liquid  FueL"  By  BastjAxur  H. 
Pall,  Esq. 

April  22.—"  On  the  Cultivation  of  Beetroot,  and  ita 
Manufacture  into  Sugar."    By  W.  A  Gums,  Eaq. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  a  course  of 
four  lectures  "  On  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or 
Common  Salt,  the  Products  obtained  from  it, 
and  their  Applications  to  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures," now  being  delivered  by  Dr.  F.  Crace 
Calvert,  F.R.S.,  as  follows : — 

Lsctcrb  III.— Friday,  March  27. 

Chlorine  and  its  Compocwds  with  Oxtobx.— 
Chlorate  of  Potash — Its  manufacture  and  remarkable 
properties.  Hydrochloric  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt  —Its  pro- 
duction and  applications  in  Arts  and  Manufactures,  viz., 
galvanizing  of  iron,  sal  ammoniac,  chloride  of  tin,  &c. 
Illustrations. 

Lbcturb  IV.— Tubs dat,  April  7. 

Thb  Conversion  op  Chloride  op  Sodium  into 
Carbonate  of  Soda. — The  decomposition  of  common 
salt  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphite  of  toda,  Glauber's 
salt ;  the  transformation  of  this  compound  into  toda  ash, 
soda  crystal*,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  Ballard' a  process; 
and  the  important  and  recent  discovery  of  the  utilisation 
of  soda  waste,  &c.  Illustrations. 

The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  Eight 
o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture. 


Albert  Medal. 

The  Council  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
award  of  the  Albert  Medal  at  their  first  meeting 
in  May  next.  This  medal  was  instituted  to 
reward  "  distinguished  merit  in  Promoting  Arte, 
Manufactures,  or  Commerce,"  and  has  been 
awarded  as  follows : — 

In  1864,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.O.B.,  "  for 
his  great  services  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  in  the  creation  of  the  penny  postage, 
and  for  his  other  reforms  in  tho  postal  system  of 
this  country,  the  benefits  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  confined  to  this  country,  but  have 
extended  over  tho  civilised  world." 

In  1865,  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  "  for  distinguished  merit  in  pro- 
moting, in  many  ways,  by  his  personal  exertions, 
the  international  progress  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  the  proofs  of  which  are  afforded 
by  his  judicious  patronage  of  Art,  his  enlightened 
commercial  policy,  and  especially  by  the  abolition 
of  passports  in  favour  of  British  subjects." 

In  1866,  to  Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
for  "discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemistry,  which,  in  their  relation  to  the 
industries  of  the  world,  have  so  largely  pro- 
moted Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce." 

In  1867,  to  Mr.  W.  FothergiU  Cooke  and 
Professor  Charles  Wheatstone,  F.R.S.,  in  re- 
cognition of  their  joint  labours  in  establishing 
the  first  Electric  Telegraph. 

The  Council  invite  Members  of  the  Society  to 
forward  to  the  Secretary,  before  the  15th  April, 
the  names  of  such  men  of  high  distinction  as 
they  may  think  worthy  of  this  honour. 

Institutions. 

The  following  Institutions  have  been  received 
into  Union  since  tho  last  announcement : — 

Gloucester,  Free  Library  Institute. 
Oldham,  Glad  wick  and  Analytical  Institute. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Lady-day  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 

— ■      —  -  . — ■  -  —  — - — .  . —  — —  

JJtfrctlmtgi  of  t\jt  g0rie*j. 

Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Saturday,  March  14. 
Present — Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Capt 
Grant,  Harry  Chester,  Esq.,  and  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  John  A.  Blakb,  M.P.  for  Waterford,  attended  to 
give  information  on  the  sea  fisheries  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Blake — Perhaps  you  may  anticipate  that  my 
statement  would  be  a  lengthened  one  us  to  the  existence 
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of  fish  in  the  Irish  seas,  but  I  can  dispose  of  that  in  loss 
than  five  minutes ;  and  it  may  fce  interesting,  because 
the  facts  have  boon  disputed  by  some  parties.  With  re- 
spect to  tho  point  that  the  coast  of  Ireland  is  not  ade- 
quately fished,  I  would  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Committoe  one  or  two  facts : — In  1H46  the  number 
of  vessels  and  bouts  employed  in  fishing  upon  tho  Irifh 
coast  amounted  to  19,883 ;  the  number  of  men  and  boy* 
engaged  in  the  same  year  was  113,073.  In  the  year  1866 
do  number  of  vessels  and  boats  engaged  was  9,444, 
showing  a  decrease  in  20  years  of  10,439  ;  and  tho  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys  in  the  trade  was  40.G63,  showing  n 
decrease  in  20  years  of  72.410.  Tho  time  when  the  num- 
bere  amounted  to  the  highest  figures  was  immediately 
prior  to  the  disastrous  famine  of  1848 ;  and  I  could  pro- 
duce the  highest  authorities  to  show  thut  in  the  opinion 
of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  the  Irish  coast,  if  pro- 
perly fished  at  that  time  would  have  given  full  occupation 
to  twice  the  numbers  then  employed.  The  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation of  that  day  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  point 
out  what  the  food  resources  of  Ireland  were,  ami  very 
able  essays  were  written,  tho  truth  of  which  was 
universally  assented  to,  showing  that  the  coast  of 
Ireland  was  not  a  quarter  fished.  Assuming  that  to  be 
so,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  one-eighth  fished  at  present. 
Tho  decrease  is  mainly  owing  to  the  effects  of  tho  famine 
of  1848.  No  class  suffered  so  much  at  that  time  as  the 
Irish  fishermen.  Most  of  them  held  little  patches  of 
land,  the  produce  of  which  was  destroyed.  People  had 
not  money  to  buy  fish,  and  a  change  took  place  in  their 
diet  by  tho  introduction  of  Indian  meal  in  the  place  of 

Sotatoes.  It  was  found  that  the  use  of  Indian  meal  with 
sh  produced  dysentery,  and  this  further  checked  the 
consumption.  Numbers  of  tho  fishermen  emigrated,  and 
many  went  to  the  workhouse,  and  several  died.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  the  remains  of  fishing  boats  rotting 
on  the  beach  round  the  coast,  the  owners  having  been 
unable  at  that  disastrous  time  to  koep  their  boats  and 
gear  in  order,  and  many  have  never  since  resumed  their 
occupation.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Irish  oyster  fisheries  aro  capablo  of  enormous  extension. 
I  venturo  to  say  that  they  might  bo  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  million  sterling,  and  give  an  enormous 
amount  of  employment.  The  following  aro  tho  figures 
as  to  the  amount  of  fish  caught  in  Ireland:— The 
whole  amount  of  sea  fish,  exclusive  of  oysters,  is 
£335,000,  and  the  amount  of  oysters  is  about  £4-5,000 ; 
and  that  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  London  for  one 
month.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  troublo  to  discover  what 
is  the  amount  of  fish  actually  consumed  in  London,  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  doing  so.  I  wrote  to  tho  head 
official  at  Billingsgate,  who  could  givo  me  no  informa- 
tion, nor  could  Mr.  Francis  Francis.  I  was  thrown  on 
my  own  resources,  and  after  considerable  research  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis £5.000,000  worth  of  fish  is  consumed  in  tho  year, 
800,000,000  of  oysters  alone.  Ireland  exports  very 
little  fish  at  present.  In  fact,  nearly  £150,000  worth 
of  foreign  caught  fish  is  consumed  there  annually. 
£80,000  worth  is  sent  there  annually  from  Scotland,  and 
large'supplics  also  come  from  Newfoundland  and  Norway, 
principally  herrings  and  cod  fish.  Formerly,  as  is  shown 
by  my  pamphlet,  Ireland  was  a  large  fish  exporting 
country.  The  fishermen  of  England  and  Scotland  pre- 
ferred coming  to  tho  Irish  coast  to  fish,  instead  of  their 
own.  Tho  Dutch  at  one  period  paid  Charles  I.  £30.000 
for  tho  privilege  of  fishing  off  the  Irish  coast,  and  they 
continued  doing  so  until  tho  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  drove  them  off.  In  1560  tho  King  of  Spain  paid 
£1,000  a  year  to  the  English  Government  for  the 
same  privilege,  and  in  the  same  way  Engltind  drew 
a  large  rovenno  by  granting  licenses  to  the  French, 
Dutch,  Swedes,  Spanish,  and  other  fishermen.  At 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  various  petitions  were 
lentcd,  stating  that  the  Irish  interfered  with  the 
dish  fishermen,  and  that  they  fished  with  more  suc- 
i,  and  so  forth,  and,  in  consequence,  by  the  Act  of 


Transplantation,  the  Irish  fishermen  were  nearly  anni" 
hilated.  Cromwell  drafted  many  of  them  off  into  Con- 
naught,  and  he  actually  transported  and  sold  several 
cargoes  of  fishermen  to  Barbadoes.  A  great  many 
Scotch  and  Cornish  fishing  boats  still  frequent  the  coast; 
sometimes  thero  is  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  especially 
off  the  east  coast,  near  Howth.  There  is  a  very 
famous  bank  near  Waterford,  called  tho  Nymph  Bank, 
when*  there  is  a  large  amount  of  flat  fish,  such  as 
turbot  and  sole.  Great  efforts  were  made,  and  a  com- 
pany was  formed  shortly  after  the  Union  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing;  but  when  tho  Company's  Bill  came  to  a 
second  muling,  several  fishing  communities  in  England 
petitioned  against  it,  representing  the  great  injury  they 
would  suffer,  and  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one.  I 
mi*?ht  multiply  instances  to  show  that  there  is  as  much 
fish  in  Ireland  now  as  at  any  time,  although  the  fisher- 
men have  so  greatly  decreased  in  numbers.  I  state 
most  confidently  that,  taking  tho  matter  at  a  very  low 
stimate.  the  supply  of  food  to  the  kingdom  might  be 
increased  by  £2.000,000  at  least  from  Ireland,  and  that 
by  means  which  seem  so  very  small  compared  with  tho 
result  that  it  is  n  subject  of  astonishment  they  have  not 
already  been  adopted  by  the  Government.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  subject  that  I  have  brought  it  repeatedly  before  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  I  was  unsuccessful  until  last 
year,  when  I  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee upon  the  subject.  The  rule  in  such  cases  is  for 
tho  Government  to  nominate  half  tho  committee,  and 
the  member  who  obtains  it  to  nominate  the  remainder. 
The  gentlemen  whom  I  named  were  not  all  favourable 
to  my  views,  as  I  wished  to  win  them  over  by  the  wit- 
nesses who  would  bo  produced.  A  great  many  of  tho 
gentlemen  appointed  by  tho  Treasury  were  not  anxious 
that  the  means  I  suggested  for  tho  resuscitation  of  tho 
Irish  fisheries  should  be  adopted,  but,  as  I  understood, 
agreed  with  the  views  of  the  Treasury.  Ilowever,  tho 
committee  sat  a  considerable  time,  and  examined  a 
number  of  important  witnesses,  and,  after  two  months' 
investigation,  they  came  to  conclusions  entirely  carrying 
out  the  suggestions  which  for  a  number  of  years  I  had 
offered.  The  list  of  tho  committee  is  given  in  my 
pamphlet ;  and  in  their  report  they  say  that  the  points 
they  considered  were — 1st,  the  condition  of  the  see, 
fisheries ;  2nd,  whether  the  restrictions  imposed  on  par- 
ticular modes  of  fishing  were  advisable ;  3rd,  whether 
the  fisheries  admitted  of  a  greater  development  ;  4th, 
whether  tho  State  could  judiciously  assist  in  developing 
the  fisheries ;  5th,  the  expediency  of  framing  regulations 
to  facilitate  the  making  of  agreements  between  the  owners 
of  fishing  craft  and  crews ;  6th,  of  vesting  tho  chief 
authority,  with  regard  to  tho  fisheries,  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  placing  the  general  control  and  superin- 
tendanco  under  a  special  lioard ;  7th,  of  consolidating  the 
several  statutes  relating  to  the  fisheries.  One  matter, 
which  it  was  considered  had  considerably  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  due  development  of  tho  fisheries,  was  the  restric- 
tions imposed  njion  a  particular  mode  of  catching.  For 
instance,  in  every  bay  and  estuary  where  trawling  could 
be  carried  on  restrictions  had  been  imposed  upon  it ; 
these  restrictions  were  imposed  nt  the  instance  of  the 
line  fishermen  by  the  Board  of  Works,  who,  unfortunately, 
acquiesced  in  their  views. 

The  Chairman* — Aro  those  restrictions  different  from 
those  in  force  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Blake— There  never  were  any  such  restrictions 
in  England.  The  Fisheries  Commission  was  appointed 
for  tho  purpose  of  considering  whether  they  were  desir- 
able, and  they  were  reported  against.  Similar  restrictions 
existed  in  Scotland,  but  a  bill  was  brought  in  last  year 
for  tho  purpose  of  removing  them  altogether.  In  Ireland, 
wherever  trawling  could  be  successfully  carried  on  in  bays, 
these  restrictions  exist,  and  that  prevents  the  catching  and 
supplying  to  the  consumer  of  large  quantities  of  fish.  At 
certain  poriods  largo  shoals  of  fish'come  into  the  bays 
of  land  estuaries  for  shelter,  and  there  they  might  be  cap- 
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tured,  but  in  consequence  of  those  restrictions  they  arc 
not,  and  after  a  certain  time  they  go  off  again,  and  are 
lost.  The  idea  was  that  fish  deposited  their  spawn  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  bays  and  estuaries,  but  that  is) 
by  no  means  certain  :  it  is  not  known  where  the 
spawn  is  deposited.  But  even  if  they  did  deposit  their 
spawn  in  tho  shallow  waters,  it  would  be  in  situations 
where  tho  trawl  would  not  affect  them.  The  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  by  no  means  proved  that 
these  restrictions  were  expedient,  and  recommended  the 
total  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  sea  fishing,  leaving 
to  a  future  board,  to  be  appointed,  to  determine  by  expe- 
rience whether  it  was  desirable  to  re-enact  these  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  trawling.  Tho  Committee  also 
rccommendtHl  a  better  superintendence  and  inspection  of 
the  naileries,  which  at  present  is  very  inadequate.  Upon 
the  third  head  tho  Committee  were  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  jxjlicy  of  aiding  tho  fishermen  by  loons.  It 
has  been  proved  by  exj>oricnce  tliat  thin  system  has  had 
a  very  beneficial  effect  in  Ireland.  As  I  have  alrendy 
Baid,  many  fishermen  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  their 
occupation  through  want  of  means  to  carry  it  on.  There 
is  a  society  called  "Tho  Sociotv  for  Bettering  tho  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,"  whose  funds  at  command 
perliaps  amount  to  £30,000.  They  1  tavo  devot«-d  about 
£20,000  of  that  to  the  purpose  of  aiding  fishermen  to 
prociuv  boats,  gear,  ic.  ;  and  during  a  period  of 
many  years  that  they  have  b<«en  in  operation,  they 
have  done  an  immense  deal  of  good  to  a  vast  number  of 
fishermen,  and  they  have  never  lost  a  shilling,  the 
amounts  lent  always  being  faithfully  returned  to  them. 
The  Society  of  Friends,  in  Ireland,  has  also,  on  certain 
occasions,  lent  money  to  tho  fishermen  for  the  Bamo  pur- 
poses, and  it  has  always  been  repaid.  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  had  greatly  assisted  tho  fishermen  on  tho  island  of 
Cape  Clear,  but  in  her  case  the  money  was  given  as  a  gift. 

Mr.  Chests  a — Were  the  advances  made  originally  as 
loans,  and  then  turned  into  gifts  ? 

Mr.  Blakb— No,  they  wero  made  as  gifts  in  the  first 
instance.  The  gifts  wore  turned  to  tho  best  account,  and 
enabled  a  number  of  men,  who  wero  completelv  stricken 
down  by  poverty,  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and  they  are 
now  in  a  very  comfortable  position.  We  recommended 
to  assist  in  resuscitating  the  fisheries  by  aid  of  that  kind. 
In  the  first  place  we  recommended  that  tho  sum  of 
£10,000  should  be  given  for  tho  purpose  of  loans,  to  aid 
in  tho  establishment  of  curing-houses  round  the  coast. 
The  fishermen  often  go  to  sea  and  bring  home  a  quantity 
of  fish,  and  after  supplying  tho  immediate  wants  of  tho 


neighbourhood,  what  remains  is  a  drutr : 


useless,  and  sometimes  has  to  be  sold  for  manure.  If 
curing-houses  wero  established  the  surplus  fish  would  bo 
disposed  of,  and  a  ready  solo  could  be  obtained  for  it  at 
times  when  fresh  fish  was  scarce.  Wc  considered  that 
if  Government  offered  to  lend  half  the  required  amount 
on  good  security,  it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  number  of  curing-houses  round  the  coast  as  would  ' 
supply  the  great  want  that  exists  in  this  particular ;  and 
fishermen  would  then  go  more  confidently  to  sea,  know- 
ing that  if  they  could  not  sell  the  whole  of  their  fish 
fresh  it  would  not  bo  wasted.  We  also  recommended 
that  the  State  should  lend,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  tho  Poor,  a  sum 
of  £50,000,  not  all  at  once,  but  extending  over  a  series 
of  years,  say  £10,000  a  year,  until  the  wholo  was  cx- 

rded,  and  that  that  should  be  kept  revolving,  as  it  wore, 
no  instance  should  anything  be  given  as  a  free  gift, 
and  nothing  should  be  lent  except  on  good  security  ;  the 
person  borrowing  giving  bis  own  security,  that  of  his 
boat,  and  of  two  approved  sureties.  That  would  be 
advantageous  in  this  way — the  man  would  feel  that  he 
had  to  repay  the  loan,  which  would  bo  a  stimulus  to  his 
exertions ;  and  his  two  sureties  would  also  keep  an  eyo 
upon  him,  to  see  that  ho  did  not  flag  in  his  industry. 
Wc  all  came  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  chief  means,  at 
all  events,  by  which  tho  fisheries  could  be 
would  be  a  system  of  loans  of  this  kind. 


Captain  Grant — Are  you  aware  that  very  great  oppo- 
sition was  offered  to  English  fishermen  when  they  went 
to  Ireland  to  fish,  and  tliat  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted by  the  fishermen,  in  some  cases  almost  amounting 
to  murder  ? 

Mr.  Blakb — The  opposition  was  not  against  the  Eng- 
lishmen as  Englishmen,  but  against  trawling.  So  far 
from  having  a  prejudice  against  Englishmen  and  others 
coming  to  fish  there,  the  Scotch,  I  may  say,  go  there  in 
great  numbers,  and  are  always  very  well  treated  ;  some- 
times tliey  have  200  or  300  vessels  there,  on  tho  oast 
coast.  But,  if  Irishmen  went  there  with  trawls  they 
would  be  treated  quite  as  badly  as  the  Englishmen  you 
refer  to.  Several  English  companies  have  been  formed 
for  fisliing— some  on  my  own  coast,  near  Water- 
ford,  and  tho  Irish  have  never  shown  any  prejudice 
against  them  as  Englishmen ;  their  prejudice  is  simply 
against  trawling.  Wo  consider  that  Ireland  has  fair 
claim  to  these  loans,  inasmuch  as  Scotland  lias  received, 
since  the  union,  a  million  and  a  quarter  more  for  tho 
development  of  her  fisheries  than  Ireland  has;  and 
Scotland  now  receives  £15,000  a  year  for  her  fisheries, 
and  has  a  numerous  staff  of  inspectors,  whilst  Ireland 
has  only  one.  Giving  the  full  benefit  to  everything 
which  comes  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  Scotland  re- 
ceives between  £8.000  and  £  10,000  a  year  more  for  tho 
development  of  her  fisheries  than  Ireland  does. 
Mr.  Cuestbu—  How  is  that  money  administered  ? 
Mr.  Blakb — By  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board.  There  is 
a  large  unpaid  board,  consisting  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  they  have  a  secretary  and  a  numerous  body  of 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Chester — Allow  me  to  ask  you  this  question  : 
without  going  into  remote  history,  but  reckoning,  say, 
from  tho  union,  at  tho  Beginning  of  the  century,  during 
what  period  of  ten  years  have  tho  Irish  fisheries  been 
most  flourishing  '< 

Mr.  Blakb— In  tho  year  1810,  when  an  extensive  system 
of  bounties  was  introduced,  there  wore  27  bounty  vessels 
and  188  men  engaged  in  tho  fisheries,  and  they  recoivod  a 
bounty  of  £573.  In  1822,  three  years  later,  the  number 
of  vessels  had  increased  to  28,380,  and  the  men  to  44,892. 
In  1820,  when  the  bounties  wero  taken  away,  tho 
trade  fell  oft'  again  considerably,  but  it  subsequently 
revived  again,  and,  I  should  say  that  from  1836  to  1846 
was  tho  most  prosperous  period^  after  they  had  recovered 
from  tho  depression  caused  by  taking  away  tho  bounties. 

Mr.  Chbstbr — As  a  matter  of  fact  the  l*o unties  seem 
to  havo  greatly  increased  the  Irish  fisheries,  but  they 
it  often  becomes  '  arrived  at  their  maximum  sometime  after  the  bounties 


were  discontinued  ?  You  think,  under  present  circum- 
stances, a  system  of  bounties  is  necessary  for  a  certain 
time  to  revive  them  ? 

Mr.  Blakb— Not  bounties ;  loans. 

Tho  Chairman — What  analogies  can  you  produco  for 
such  a  system  of  loans '(  Hero  in  England  we  have 
loans  mode  by  tho  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  draining  land,  erecting  farm 
buildings,  and  so  on ;  but  what  is  the  nearest  analogy 
you  can  give  for  a  system  of  granting  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  fishing-boats,  nets,  and  gear  ? 

Mr.  Blakb — I  can  only  point  to  the  great  success  that 
has  attended  the  loan  system,  at  the  time  of  the  bounties, 
which  did  more  good  than  anything  else.  The  Society 
for  Bettering  tho  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  has 
always  about  £20,000  out  in  this  way,  and  they  havo 
never  lost  a  shilling.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  raised 
in  1822,  for  tho  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor  people  in 
tho  famine  times;  this  was  tho  origin  of  the  fund. 
Tho  money  was  not  given  entirely  for  the  fisheries, 
but  for  other  objects  also.  I  cannot  offer  any  other 
analogy.  Money  is  advanced  for  improving  tho  land, 
but  not  for  improving  the  fisheries.  I  contend  that  tho 
sea  offers  as  good  a  field  for  enterprise,  and  will  yield 
oven  a  better  return  than  the  land.  Many  fishermen 
would  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  security  to  satisfy 
the  Government,  and  thus  it  would  tend  considerably  to 
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improve  tho  condition  of  tho  coast  population.  I  would 
not  lend  anyone  money  without  good  security.  The  system 
has  already  worked  well  on  a  small  scale. 

Q. — Was  thc.ro  not  an  occasion,  aomo  time  ago,  when 
boats  were  provided  for  the  men,  and  they  were  too  idle 
to  use  thorn  1'  Did  not  something  of  that  sort  occur  after 
tho  famine  P 

Mr.  Blaxk— >*o;  tho  Government  advanced  £5,000 
for  the  establishment  of  curing-houses,  and  wherever 
they  where  put  up,  and  tho  Government  became  the 
purchasers  of  the  fish,  the  men  were  very  industrious, 
and  tho  Govt  nuui  at  made,  in  aomo  instances,  40  per 
cent,  hy  their  dealing*.  Thov  were  then  given  up,  on 
tho  supposition  that  they  would  bo  taken  up  by  private 
individuals,  but  the  country  was  so  unsettled  that  this 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Chests*- Under  what  arrangements  is  the  fish- 
ing generally  carried  on  P  Does  one  man  own  a  good 
manv  fishing-smacks,  or  does  a  single  vessel  belong  to  a 
good  many  owners P 

Mr.  Blakh — Except  on  the  east  coast,  where  the 
herrings  are  caught  in  the  greatest  Quantities,  the  fish- 
ing is  mostlv  carried  on  by  individual  fishermen.  Upon 
tho  oast  coast  there  are  aomo  lew  companies ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  fishing  boat  of  50  tons  would  be  owned  by  the 
captain,  and  perhaps  some  people  on  shore  may  hare  a 
few  shares  in  it.  Mr.  Good,  of  Dublin,  the  largest 
owner  of  fishing  boats  in  Ireland,  has  13  trawling 
vessels ;  and  there  are  some  two  or  three  other  owners  of 
trawling  vessels,  but  generally  speaking,  the  fishing  is 
carried  on  by  small  fishermen, 'and  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  ls\  on  tho  whole,  successfully  carried  on  in 
Ireland.  There  is  not  one  instance  of  a  large  fishing  com- 
pany being  establish  ed  which  has  not  been  a  failure.  The 
nnson  is  this.  Fishing,  beyond  every  tiring  else,  re- 
quires tho  moot  careful  supervision  of  the  parties  per- 
sonally interested  in  tho  matter.  Every  spar,  rope,  and 
sail  most  be  looked  after  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
unless  a  man  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  concern  he 
will  not  exercise  that  continual  care. 

Mr.  Chester — Might  not  that  be  attained  by  the 
principal  of  co-operation ;  each  man  employed  having 
a  certain  share  in  the  boat  and  her  earnings  P 

Mr.  Blake — That  would  do  very  well  with  small 
companies,  but  where  there  is  a  large  company,  with 
directors,  secretary,  a  manager,  and  ail  that,  all  draw- 
ing salaries  out  of  the  concern,  and  exercising  insufficient 
snperintendence,  the  result  has  always  been  a  failure  as 
far  as  experience  has  yet  gone.  I  could  name  half  a 
dozen  companies  which  have  been  started  from  time  to 
time,  chiefly  with  English  capital,  and  which  have  failed 
every  one  of  them.  The  fishing  can  be  carried  on 
more  successfully  by  individual  fishermen,  and  one 
reason  for  that  is  the  tempestuous  character  of  the 
Irish  coast.  It  is  desirable  that  such  fishermen  should 
possess  a  little  land,  because  there  may  l>e  weeks  toge- 
ther when  they  cannot  go  to  sea  at  all.  It  is  only  the 
man  who  lives  close  to  the  coast  who  can  tell  by  certain 
indications  when  ho  should  go  out ;  and  then  if  he  can 
stay  out  but  a  day  or  a  fow  hours,  he  may  catch  some 
fish,  and  return,  and  he  has  his  little  bit  of  hind  to 
occupy  him  and  keep  him  from  the  public -house  when 
he  cannot  go  to  sea.  If  you  have  fishing  boats  owned 
by  companies,  you  then  have  regular  crews  to  man  them, 
who  havo  no  other  occupation ;  they  would  be  very  often  in 
port  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  unable  to  go  out,  und  during 
that  time  they  would  give  themselves  up  to  drinking 
and  idleness,  and  when  the  time  came  for  fishing  it  might 
be  difficult  to  get  them  together.  There  is  a  great  want 
of  harbours,  i  mperially  on  the  western  coast,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  which  prevent  more  persona 
engaging  in  fisliing  enterprise. 

The  Cualrm an — You  said  that  on  the  east  coast  there 
were  some  small  fishing  companies.  Is  it  not  also  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  east  coast 
fisheries,  and  does  not  that  tend  to  show  that  that  system 


works  better  than  the  other  P  Or  to  what  do  you  attri- 
bate  the  tact  that,  whilst  there  is  such  great  depression 
on  the  Gal  way  coast,  on  tho  eastern  coast,  at  Cork  and 
Bandon,  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  P 

Mr.  Blakh — The  east  coast  is  much  more  frequented 
by  the  herrings  than  tho  other.  Last  year  there  were 
£160,000  worth  of  herrings  taken  upon  the  east  coast. 

Tho  Chaiumah — That  would  not  apply  to  Cork  and 
Bandon.  How  is  it  that  the  east  coast,  and  tho  Cork 
and  Bandon  fisheries,  seem  to  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  those  causes  which  operate  so  prejudicially 
on  the  western  coast  '< 

Mr.  Blakx — The  increase  in  tho  Cork  and  Khxsale 
fisheries  was  in  the  six  years  from  1861  to  1867,  but 
that  return  includes  the  inland  fisheries.  Bandon  is  an 
inland  place,  and  therefore  there  could  not  be  sea  fisheries 
there.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  salmon  which  comes 
over  the  different  railways,  and  is  included  in  that  return. 

The  Chairman — That  would  not  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  east  coast.  How  is  it  that  the  increase  on  the 
east  coast  has  been  so  large — between  Dublin  and  Drotr- 
heda  from  £842  to  £1,314.  and  from  Dublin  to  Wexford 
£1,080  to  £2,566— more  than  double  : 

Mr.  Blakx— That  return  rather  confuses  you,  because  it 
includes  the  large  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
inland  fisheries.  To  explain  why  the  east  coast  appears  so 
much  better  than  the  south  and  west  is  a  matter  which 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into. 

The  Chairman — It  might  be  very  important,  because 
it  might  arise  from  a  superiority  of  harbours,  or  from  a 
superiority  in  the  character  of  tho  people,  or  from  a  supe- 
riority in  the  fishing  boats  and  geur,  or  from  the  part- 
nership system. 

Mr.  Blakh — Hitherto  the  greater  part  of  the  east 
roast  fishing  lias  been  carried  on  by  Cornish  men  and 
Scotchmen.  Then  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  have  made  considerable  advances  to 
parties  on  the  east  coast,  and,  as  I  state  in  my  pamphlet, 
the  tonnage  has  increased  there  very  considerably.  Ac 
regards  the  Kinsale  Company,  that  is  a  local  com- 
pany, and  has,  I  believe,  turned  out  pretty  welL 
Then  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  mackerel  caught 
there  of  late,  which  has  sent  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  fish  over  the  Cork  and  Kinsale  Railway.  Tho 
east  coast  fishing  has  also  been  improved  by  tha 
opcrationa  of  the  Society  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Mr.  Andrews,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined,  says:  "At 
Howth  most  omn zing  results  have  been  consequent 
through  the  application  of  the  Society's  funds.  The 
Howth  boats  in  1862  numbered  only  four  or  five,  manned 
by  natives  of  the  place,  the  boats  being  ill -formed  and 
ill-adapted  to  cope  with  the  superior  equipment  and 
skill  of  the  Scotch  and  Cornish  boats.  In  the  year  above 
mentioned  the  Society  influenced  some  spirited  indi- 
viduals to  embark  largely  in  fishing,  and  by  example  and 
employment  of  the  fishermen,  have  improved  the  means 
ana  condition  of  the  latter,  and  secured  to  them  some  el 
the  advantages  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  reaped 
by  strangers.  Now  there  is  a  fleet  of  vessels  of  a  much 
superior  class,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  loan* 
I  from  the  Society." 

The  Chairman — What  induced  them  to  give  that  aid 
especially  to  fishermen  on  the  east  coast ;  and  if  it  an- 
swered so  well  there,  why  was  it  not  extended  to  the 
west  coast  ? 

Mr.  Blakh — The  society  has  only  £30,000  at  command 
for  all  purpose*,  of  which  the  hnprevement  of  tho  fisheries 
is  only  one.  It  gives  aid  to  flax-spinning  and  local  manu- 
factures, on  a  small  scale,  so  that  about  £20.000  is 
the  amount  it  can  spare  for  the  fisheries.  It  is  the 
remains  of  a  charitable  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of 
distress  in  1822.  Thoy  have  lent  tho  money  principally 
to  the  east  coast  fishermen  because,  in  their  viow,  they 
got  better  security  from  them.  They  do  not  go  about 
» eking  people  to  take  loans,  but  grant  them  to  those 
who  apply,  and  who  can  give  good  security.   In  the 
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oounty  of  Kerry,  at  Dingle,  the  fisheries  have  been  raised 
from  a  very  low  condition  to  a  prosperous  ono  by  weans 
of  these  loans. 

Tho  Chairman — Do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  system 
of  loans  would  induce  an  improved  system  of  fishing  in 
Galway,  or  that  tho  people  would  sot  themselves  against 
the  use  of  larger  boats  and  better  gear  P  I  see  the  report 
of  the  .Fishery  Commissioners  refers  to  the  opposition  of 
local  fishermen  in  Galway  to  improved  methods  of  fish- 
ing ;  and  unless  some  security  were  taken  for  better  ap- 
pliances being  used,  it  uppears  to  mo  that  very  little  good 
would  be  effected. 

Mr.  Blakb — In  speaking  of  Galway,  I  think  you  refer 
to  a  place  called  Claddagh,  in  the  Bay  of  Galway ;  but 
Gal way  is  a  wide  district.    I  believe  the  Commissioners  | 
refer  especially  to  the  opposition  of  those  Claddagh  fisher- 
men. 

Tho  Chairman— They  use  the  most  wide  terms,  refer- 
ring to  the  whole  west  and  south  coasts,  and  they  speak  of 
the  severity  of  tho  weather,  the  depth  of  water,  tho  want 
of  shelter,  and  tho  opposition  of  local  fishermen. 

Mr.  Blake — The  improved  method  we  are  anxious  to 
introduce  is  trawling.  I  propose  to  remove  all  restric- 
tions from  trawling,  and  if  there  is  any  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  fishermen  it  ought  to  bo  suppressed. 

Tho  Chairman— The  prejudice  against  trawling  is  not 
confined  to  Irishmen.  The  Scotch  also  make  tho  greatest 
]Kj»5iiblo  opposition  to  trawling,  and  cry  out  that  the 
li.-hurios  will  be  destroyed  if  the  system  is  not  abolished. 

Mr.  Blakb — It  is  in  reality  a  struggle  between  two 
interests,  tho  line  fishermen  and  tho  trawlers.  But  tho 
small  fishermen  use  what  is  called  a  "  pole-trawl "  them- 
solvea. 

The  Chairman — That  affects  tho  question  very  mate- 
rially upon  a  stormy  coast.  It  is  only  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  larger  vessels,  which  can  hold  the  soa  in  tern- 
post  nous  weather,  that  this  great  wealth  of  fish  can  be 
brought  to  light.  Tho  question  is,  what  chance  there  is 
of  introducing  those  larger  vessels,  and  what  security  can 
bo  obtained  on  this  point,  before  tho  loans  are  granted. 

Mr.  Blakb— I  think  that  would  follow.  If  this 
system  were  adopted  it  would  tend  to  the  formation  of 
small  companies,  whioh  are  tho  ones  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. It  would  also  help  tho  poor  man  to  set  up  his 
small  boat,  and  ho  is  tho  most  important  man  of  all,  for 
the  extent  of  trawling  ground  is  very  small  compared  to 
the  large  extent  of  coast  where  trawling  cannot  be  carried 
on  at  all.  If  the  fisheries  are  to  be  developed  vou  must 
help  these  small,  and,  what  you  may  think,  insignificant 
men. 

Tho  Chairman — Do  you  think  tho  Irish  coast  is  worse 
than  that  at  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  shout  the  Hebrides, 
for  instance,  where  fishing  is  carried  on  successfully  P 

Mr.  Blakb — I  considerpart  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
the  worst  in  the  world.  Those  who  have  not  seen  it  can 
form  no  idea  of  what  it  is  like.  There  arc  not  so  many 
islets  to  break  the  forco  of  the  waves  as  about  the 
Hebrides.  Tho  whole  force  of  tho  Atlantic  wave  is 
expended  on  the  shore.  I  have  seen  places  whore  tho 
waves  swept  away  a  small  house  some  little  distance 
in ;  and  in  some  places  there  is  a  lino  of  rocky  coast  or 
beach,  half  a  mifo  in  width,  from  the  sea  continually 
sweeping  over  it. 

Mr.  Chrstsr — If  Parliament  established  such  a  fund 
for  granting  loons,  do  you  think  it  woidd  be  desirable  or 
not  to  require  tho  oo-o peration  of  some  local  body  before 
any  Government  aid  was  afforded  P  To  say.  for  instance, 
in  Galway.  if  you  raise  a  certain  sum  bv  local  effort  to 
bo  expended  in  this  manner,  we  will  back  it  with  so 
much  moro — perhaps  a  larger  sum.  Would  not  that 
oultivato  tho  local  interest,  and  improve  tho  security  to 
tho  Imperial  Government  P 

Mr.  BLAKB — Your  theory  is  very  good,  but  there  are 
many  circumstances  which  would  prevent  its  being 
carried  out.  I  should  say  that  the  Government  In- 
spector of  Fisheries  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Barry,  who  is 
willing  to  give  evidence  here,  is  strongly  in  favour  of 


loans.  Ho  is  a  very  experienced  officer ;  and  a  number 
of  experienced  witnesses  who  were  examined  before  tho 
8elect  Committee  were  all  in  favour  of  the  plan,  and  of 
opinion  that  it  could  bo  successfully  carried  out. 

Tho  Chairman — We  have  no  doubt  as  to  tho  demand 
for  fish,  and  that,  practically  speaking,  any  quantity  can 
bo  consumed.  The  question  is  whether  it  ran  be  brought 
to  market.  What  presses  on  my  mind  is  the  question 
what  guarantee  havo  you  that  tho  existing  prejudices 
can  bo  overcome,  so  that  tho  fishing  can  be  carried  on 
upon  a  largo  and  substantial  scale.  Arc  the  Cornish 
boats  which  come  to  tho  east  coast  better,  or  better 
found  than  the  Irish  boats  P 

Mr.  Blakb — Some  of  tho  Irish  have  as  good  boats  as 
those.  I  would  not  grant  tho  loans  except  en  condition 
that  good  boats  were  introduced  ;  and  by  having  a  larger 
staff  of  inspectors  it  could  be  easily  carried  out.  Tho 
first  thing  to  ascertain,  when  a  man  applied  for  a  loan, 
would  be' that  he  could  give  good  security,  and  then  tho 
condition  should  bo  imposed  that  the  boat  should  be  of 
an  approved  description. 

Mr.  Ciiestbk — In  tho  same  way  as  when  loans  aro 
made  in  England  for  public  improvements,  drainage,  and 
ho  forth,  the  Commissioners  require  the  plans  to  be  laid 
before  them  before  a  grant  is  made. 

Mr.  Blakb— I  would  not  make  a  grant  unless  I  were 
satisfied  that  the  fishing  was  to  be  carried  on  in  tho  best 
possible  manner. 

The  Cuaiuman — As  to  the  means  of  transport ;  if  thero 
is  a  large  tak"  of  fish,  what  prospect  is  thero  of  bringing 
it  to  a  profitable  market  P 

Mr.  Blakk — There  are  increased  facilities  now  afforded 
by  the  railways,  and  there  will  bo  more  as  they  lie- 
come  developed ;  but  still,  in  certain  placets  espec  ially 
on  tho  west  and  northern  coasts,  there  is  no  adequate 
means  of  reaching  distant  inland  markets,  and  it  is  in 
such  places  that  the  establishment  of  curing  houses 
would  bo  of  such  value ;  so  that  after  the  immediate 
locality  was  supplied  the  remainder  of  the  fish  might  be 
preserved  for  future  use.  Tho  plans  I  suggest,  includ- 
ing tho  appointment  of  additional  inspectors,  would  cost, 
I  believe,  about  £3,000  per  annum,  or  about  £2,000 
annually  more  than  is  at  present  expended  on  the  Irish 
fisheries.  In  shaking  ot  good  boats,  the  conditions  of 
tho  locality  must  be  considered,  because  in  some  places 
boats  of  40  tons  should  be  employed,  whilst  in  others,  a 
boat  of  10  tons  would  be  the  right  thing. 

The  Chairman— It  appears  to  mo  tliat  your  plan  em- 
braces two  objects  ;  one  to  develope  the  fisheries  of  Ire- 
land for  the  benefit  of  tho  United  Kingdom  ;  and  tho 
other  a  0i«*»»-eleemosynary  ono  of  assisting  a  certain 
class  of  Irish  fishermen.  It  might  be.  might  it  not,  Unit 
to  advance  the  second  object  it  might  be  very  desirablo 
to  encourage  the  nso  of  a  small  class  of  boats,  whilst 
such  a  thing  would  be  very  undesirable  looking  only  to 
tho  first,  and  to  that  end  only  tho  best  methods  of  fish- 
ing should  bo  encouraged. 

Mr.  Blakb— The  first  great  thing  is  to  remove  tho 
restrictions  which  now  exist,  and  then,  I  think,  will  follow 
tile  formation  of  small  companies  for  working  tho 
fishery  in  that  way,  with  boats  of  40  or  50  tons,  costing, 
say,  £500.  If  government  would  advance  half  that 
sum  on  tho  security  of  tho  boats  and  the  persons  con- 
nected with  them,  I  think  these  companies  would  soon 
spring  up.  ,  , 

The  Chairman— You  think  tho  boat*  would  bo  worked 
by  part-ownership,  and  not  by  a  system  of  each  ma-1] 
having  his  own  little  boat,  which,  it  sec  ins  to  me,  would 
be  fatal  to  anv  chance  of  improvement. 
Mr.  Blakb— There  I  differ  with  you.   There  is  a  vast 
of  coast  which  can  only  bo  fished  in  that  way  by 
living  on  the  coast,  and  having  a  bit  ot 

.  _    .         A   Kirn  *  V%  tM  4- 


land  to  attend  to  when  they  cannot  go  out.  A  man  like  that 
would  go  out  and  catch  his  fish,  and  be  driven  £W£ 
by  tho  weather  before  a  larger  boat  «^.««^J^ 
nearest  harbour.  I  am  quite  M^  ,  ^VoVmu^- 
perlyto  develope  tho  fisheries  of  ^ 
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courago  this  class  of  men,  I  think  one  inspector,  as  at 
present,  with  a  wcll-qualifled  assistant,  might  do  a  good 
deal,  so  as  to  Ity  tho  plan  on  a  small  scale  lit  first.  The 
{••ucc-i  ss  of  it.  however,  has  been  already  proved  by  what 
has  horn  done  by  tin-  sodrty  I  have  Iks  fore  mentioned. 
Tlie  expenditure  of  £3.000  or  £10.000  a  year  for  ft  few 
years  swms  almoM  liilknloui  when  you  propose  to 
benefit,  not  only  the  fishermen  on  the  coast,  but  tho 
coast  population.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal 
of  fish  would  go  to  England  from  the  west  coast; 
there  is  very  good  ra  il  way  accommodation  from  Gal  way  to 
Dublin.  There  is  room  for  an  immense  development  of 
the  trade  on  the  cant  coast.  Tho  Nymph  Bank  is  about 
60  miles  long,  some  m\\oi  in  width,  and  there  is 
room  there  for  twenty  times  as  many  boats  as  now  go 
there.  I  think  there  would  be  a  good  margin  of  profit 
h  i  t  on  the  sale  of  the  fish  if  the  trade  were  properly 
conducted. 

The  Chairman — 1^  am  afraid  that  ono  great  difficulty 
would  be  that  the  railways  would  not  work  well  with  the 
small  fishermen,  because  the  take  would  be  inconsiderable 
and  uncertain. 

Mr.  Blake — At  Watorford,  LTowth,  Kinsale,  and 
other  places  I  could  name,  thcro  are  ainall  fishing  com- 
panies, which  get  on  very  well.  They  have  boats  of 
from  30  to  50  tons,  and  find  very  profitable  occupation 
for  them.  Large  companies  have  been  tried,  but  they 
do  not  answer.  More  money,  probably,  lias  boon  lost 
relatively  in  Irish  fisheries  than  in  anything  clao.  This  is 
owing  to  the  expenses  of  management,  ana  tho  want  of  a 
rigorous  system  of  supervision  and  economy  in  the  work- 
ing. Mr.  Good,  of  Dublin,  who  owns  13  vessels,  is  a 
ropo  and  sail  maker ;  and  although  he  looks  after  the 
Iwats  as  well  as  he  can  himself,  ho  cannot  make  more 
than  8  or  10  per  cent,  out  of  them.  Sometime  ago  ho 
stalled  a  few  boats,  not  owned  entirely  by  himself,  but 
shared  by  a  clever  old  Scotchman,  who  soes  every  boat  go 
out  and  come  in,  and  looks  after  the  expenditure  in  every 
way  very  keenly.  Out  of  these  boats  they  mako  2  or  3 
per  cent,  more  than  out  of  the  others. 

Cuptain  Grant— I  do  not  see  how  men  working  singly 
can  mako  a  profitable  occupation  of  tho  trado  unloss 
there  is  some  one  who  wdl  buy  tho  whole  of  the  fish 
when  they  come  in,  and  send  it  off.  They  cannot  send 
away  tho  fish  by  rail  themselves.  In  our  fishing  towns 
thcro  are  men  ready  to  take  the  whole  cargo  at  a  certain 
fixed  price  per  ton,  and  who  take  the  risk  and  responsi- 
bility of  disposing  of  the  fish.  Unless  something  of  this 
kind  could  be  secured  in  Ireland  I  don't  think  the  fish 
woidd  find  a  market. 

Mr.  Blake— In  the  larger  porta  there  are  dealers  who 
purchase  tho  fish  in  that  way ;  and  thero  is  a  class  of 
men,  called  "jolters,"  who  travel  about  tho  country  for 
tho  same  purpose.  Thev  know  as  well  aa  possible  when 
and  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  tako  of  fish,  and  make 
their  movements  accordingly.  The  fisherman  sends  his 
family  about  to  sell  what  fish  they  can  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  jolters  are  always  going  about 
looking  out  for  purchases.  Tho  fisherman  could  not 
always  depend  upon  selling  his  fish  in  that  way,  and  for 
that  reason  I  advocate  tho  establishment  of  curing  houses, 
which  I  believe  would  pay  well.  I  do  not  contemplate 
the  fishermen  themselves  paying  for  tho  curing  of  the 
fish,  but  that  parsons,  perhaps  borrowing  half  tho  neces- 
sary capital  from  the  government,  would  set  up  curing 
houses  as  a  speculation ;  buying  tho  fish  from  tho  fisher- 
men and  curing  it,  Thcro  would  be  no  question  of  a 
demand  for  it.  Ireland  consumes  £150,000  worth  of 
foreign  cured  fish  now,  which  shows  what  an  opening 
there  is ;  and  some  curing  houses  havo  boon  successful. 

Mr.  Chester — Tho  points  just  raised  seem  to  depend 
on  the  dovelopmont  of  tho  trade ;  and  tho  fact  of  those 
facilities  for  disposing  of  tho  fish,  all  of  them  requiring 
more  or  less  capital,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
bo  colled  into  existence  as  the  trade  bocomoe  developed. 

Mr.  Blake — Precisely. 

Mr.  Chester,— Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  there  were  a 


more  efficient  system  of  inspection  (I  do  not  say  a  word 
against  the  present  inspector,  but  if  ho  had  more 
assistance),  many  of  thes©  difficulties  which  havo  been 
mentioned  would  be  removed.  If  tho  inspectors  wero 
constantly  going  about  pointing  out  what  arrangements 
wero  expedient,  and  suggesting  how  difficulties  should 
bo  overcome,  as  has  been  done  in  England,  would  not  a 
great  deal  of  good  bo  accomplished  ?  Lord  Carlisle  sent 
agricultural  instructors  about  the  country,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  fishing  instructors  should  not  be  employed  in 
tho  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Blake — That  would  bo  very  advantageous  in- 
deed, but  it  would  not  accomplish  everything.  Mr. 
Barry  does  all  a  man  can  do,  but  he  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Chester — Is  there  any  uniform  law  regulating 
tho  fisheries  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  '< 

Mr.  Blake — There  is  no  law  at  all  in  England  as  to 
sea  fisheries,  nor  any  inspector.  They  do  not  even  col- 
lect statistics.  Anyone  fishes  who  likes,  and  when  and 
where  he  likes.  In  Scotland  there  is  the  Board  I  have 
montioned,  but  thcro  is  no  law  at  all  for  England  or 
Wales.  As  far  as  the  law  goes,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  there  wero  no  more  restrictions  in 
Ireland  than  in  England. 

The  Chairman — ^£y  great  difficulty  is  this  : — There 
seems  in  Ireland  a  groat  disposition  to  till  tho  land,  and 
no  doubt  thero  is  the  same  disposition  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  tho  sea ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  not 
enough  of  a  commercial  spirit  to  mako  the  best  of  it 
when  it  is  got,  and  that  it  will  end  with  supplying  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  instead  of  sending  the  fish 
to  England  to  supply  the  great  centres  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Blake— In  1846,  before  the  trade  was  almost 
annihilated  by  the  famine,  there  was  an  immenso  deal 
sent  to  England.  It  was  collected  by  the  jolters,  who 
wore  always  going  about  with  their  horses  and  carta, 
and  forwardod.  Bacon  and  other  produce  is  sent  from 
Ireland  in  considerable  quantities.  The  Board  of  Works 
have  tho  power  of  making  any  bye-laws  they  please,  and 
in  every  bay  and  estuary  they  have  drawn  a  line  from 
headland  to  headland,  within  which  no  trawling  is 
allowed  by  vessels  of  a  certain  tonnage.  Into  these  bays 
come  immense  shoals  of  fish,  which  cannot  be  captured 
by  the  small  boats,  and  may  not  by  the  larger  ones. 

Mr.  Chbstbr— Is  trawling  only  carried  on  in  the  bays 
and  estuaries  ? 

Mr.  Blake — Oh,  no ;  it  is  carried  on  in  the  doep  sea, 
but  in  all  the  bays  and  estuaries,  whore  it  could  be  con- 
ducted most  successfully,  it  is  prohibited.  In  some  bays 
it  could  not  be  done  at  aU.  There  must  be  a  peculiar 
bottom  to  allow  of  trawling. 

The  Chairman — Is  it  not  a  tact  that  Professor  Huxley 
and  others  have  declared  that  fishermen  are  entirely 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  trawling  destroyed  a  largo 
quantity  of  spawn,  and  that  what  the  fishermen  supposed 
to  be  spawn  was  not  spawn  at  all  P 

Mr.  Blakb. — Yes ;  with  the  exception  of  the  herring 
it  is  not  known  where  any  fish  spawn. 

The  Chairman — As  I  understand,  tho  evidence  not 
only  negatives  the  supposition  that  the  spawn  is  de- 
stroyed by  trawling,  but  is  absolutely  in  favour  of  that 
process. 

Mr.  Blakb — If  tho  fish  do  spawn  in  the  bays  and  es- 
tuaries it  must  be  as  the  herring  does,  on  rough  bottoms, 
where  the  trawl  would  not  work.  I  would  remove  all  re- 
strictions, but  keep  up  a  system  of  inspection  for  the  sake 
of  supplying  information,  and  to  superintend  the  laying 
out  of  the  loans.  I  say— catch  as  much  as  you  can,  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  Anything  which  man  can  do 
to  catch  fish  does  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of  tho  extent 
to  which  thoy  devour  each  other.  Mr.  Barry  is  in  favour 
of  the  system  of  loans,  and  also  another  experienced 
officer. 

The  Chairman — In  what  stage  is  your  bill  P 
Mr.  Blakb — Some  few  changes  were  introduced  into 
it  in  accordance  with  the  recommondations  of  tho  Com- 
mittee, and  tho  Government  promised  to  consider  it  in 
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the  recess,  and  I  am  now  watching  and  waiting  to  see 
•what  they  will  do.  I  am  afraid  their  hands  aro  too  full 
for  them  to  do  anything.  Something  considerable  might 
be  done  in  Ireland  with  oyntera  by  artificial  culture. 
The  proposed  convention  with  France  would  soon  anni- 
hilate the  best  oyster  beds,  as  it  goes  on  the  system  of 
having  no  protection  for  the  oysters  in  tho  breeding 
season.  If  you  oould  give  an  increase  of  food  to  tho 
country  to  tho  extent  of  £1,000,000  to  £2,000,000  by  a 
loan  of  £50,000  I  think  it  would  bo  a  very  judicious 
outlay,  even  if  tho  amount  of  the  loan  ware  entirely  lost 

The  Cha irman — Oyster  fisheries  must  be  conducted 
on  a  *y  stem  of  culture  to  a  great  extent.  Do  you  deal 
with  that  in  your  bill  ? 

Mr.  Blake — To  somo  cxtont.  I  would  have  oyster 
instructors,  as  there  is  an  immm^  deal  of  ignorance  on 
this  subject.  The  ground  that  answers  fur  breeding  docs 
not  do  for  fattening,  and  v*et  v*r»d.  It  should  bo  under- 
taken by  companies  or  by  individuals,  as  in  France.  By 
increasing  the  facilities  for  tho  ascent  of  salmon  up  tho 
rivers  in  Ireland,  the  amount  taken,  which  has  gono 
down  to  £300,000  worth  a  year,  might  be  increased  to 
a  million  sterling,  and  I  believe  it  might  ovon  be  increased 
to  two  millions.  I  would  have  every  river  in  the  kingdom 
as  free  for  tho  fish  to  pass  as  tho  high  road  is  for  pas- 
soru^ors. 

Tho  Crairmax— Do  yon  proposo  loons  to  oyster  com- 
panies, or  merely  powers  to  appropriate  portions  of  mud 
for  fattening,  and  (to  ou  Y 

Mr.  Blake — That  is  all  that  is  proposed  by  the  bill. 
But  I  think  loans  would  prove  useful,  too,  in  developing 
the  oyster  fisheries. 


Oantor  Lectures. 

The  second  lecture  of  Dr.  Grace  Calvert's  course, 
"  On  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common  Salt,  the 
Products  obtained  from  it,  and  their  Applications 
to  Art  and  Manufactures,"  was  delivered  on 
Friday  evening,  the  20th  inst 


Sixteenth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  March  25th,  1868;  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart,  F,R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society : — 

Dmmmond,  Peter  Robert,  Perth. 

Foster,  George,  Rochford,  Essex. 

Jcffery,  Walter,  35,  Eastgato-street,  Gloucester. 

Wilson,  Edward,  Hayes,  Kent. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 

duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Phillips,  John,  Epsom. 

Stewart,  Captain  tho  Hon.  Randolph,  86,  Eaton-sq.,  8.W. 
The  Paper  read  was— 

AS  FOOD  FOR 


custom  of  the  Persians  on  their  birthdays  to  furnish  their 
tallies  more  plentifully  with  moat  than  at  other  times. 
"  Tho  rich  serve  up  oxen,  horses,  camels,  and  asses, 
roasted  wholo  ;  but  tho  poor  use  smaller  animals."  The 
Chinese,  Tartars,  Cossacks,  and  many  Asiatic  and 
African  tribes  still  consider  the  flesh  of  horses  a  de- 
licacy. 

Virgil  (b.c.  70 — 19)  speaks  of  the  fierce  Gelonian  or 
Scythian  who  drank 


IIIPPOPHAGY  : 


THE  HORSE 

MAN. 


Bt  A.  S.  Bickxhll,  Esu. 

Thb  History  or  Hitpophaot  rt» 

The  word  Hippophagy,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Inro»,  a  horse,  and  fiy**,  I  eat.  Our 
dictionaries  do  not  contain  it,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not 
new.  Claudius  Ptolemv  in  tho  second  century  called 
certain  races  who  subsisted  on  hone-moat  "  Hippo- 
pW-Hsts." 

The  practice  of  eating  horses  existed  in  very  early  gory,  Zachnry, 
times.  Herodotus  (a.*!  484-408)  telk  as  it  was  the  * "  to  abstain  i 


milk  thickened  with  the  blood  of 
horses ;  and  Horace  (n.c.  66—8)  says,  "  I  will  visit  tho 
Briton  inhospitablo  to  strangers,  and  the  Concanian 
(Spaniard  or  Thracian)  delighting  in  tho  blood  of 
horses."    From  which  passages  wo  may  safely  infer 
that  if  tho  Gelonian  ana  the  Concanian  drank  horse- 
blood  they  also  consumed  horse-flesh.    Martial  in  tho 
first  century,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  tho  fifth,  and  many 
other  writers  of  more  or  less  eminence  during  tho  oarly 
Christian  period,  also  bear  testimony  to  tho  fact  that 
hippophagy  was     commonly    practised  throughout 
Southern  Europo  and  tho  East.    Tho  legend  of  tho 
Centaurs  arose  from  stories  told  of  the  Sarmatians  and 
Thessalians,  who  lived  and  even  slept  on  horseback, 
eating  as  their  common  food  raw  horse-meat  and  cheese 
made  from  horse-milk.    Till  the  eighth  century  tho 
horse  was  certainly  considered  fit  for  fm  1 ;  what,  then, 
was  the  cause  of  an  entiro  change  of  opinion  in  this  re- 
spect ?    It  is  easily  discovered  in  the  following  circum- 
stances :— Between  tho  years  731  and  ~il  St.  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Germany,  complained  to  Pope  Gregory 
III.  that  one  of  tho  chief  obstacles  to  his  success  in 
converting  the  Germans  arose  from  their  attachment 
to  the  practice  of  sacrificing  horses  and  Christian  priests 
to  idols,  the  special  inducement  to  offer  the  former  being 
tho  partiality  of  the  people  for  the  meat.  He  thought  that 
if  tho  horse  could  bo  brought  into  disrepute  by  a  Papal 
censure  it  would  bo  of  much  advantage  to  his  mission. 
Gregory  replied  in  those  terms  : — "  You  say  that  some  oat 
the  wild  ana  very  many  tho  domestic  horse.    This,  most 
holy  brother,  you  must  never  allow  to  be  done,  but,  with 
the  assistance  of  Christ,  prevent  it  by  all  means,  and 
impose  a  suitable  penance;  for  it  is  filthy  and  execrable." 
This  prohibition,  strong  as  it  was,  nevertheless  failed  in 
its  object ;  for  about  ten  years  later  St.  Bonifaeo  com- 
plained to  Gregory's  successor,  Zaehary  I.,  that  the 
horse  still  stopped  the  wav  to  tho  complete  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  his  Holiness  thereupon  added  his  in- 
terdict to  that  of  Gregory.    "  Beavers,  '  he  said,  "  hares, 
and  much  more  the  wild  horse,  are  to  be  avoided." 
Zaehary  seems  to  have  taken  a  curious  interest  in  cook- 
ing, for  shortly  afterwards  jays,  crows,  and  storks  were 
forbidden  by  him  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  St.  Boniface  he 
says,  "  You  ask  me  how  long  lard  is  to  be  kept  before 
being  eaten.  The  Fathers  have  ordained  nothing  on  tho 
subject,  but  tho  advico  I  myself  givo  is  that  it  should 
not  be  eaten  till  it  has  been  smoke-dried  or  boiled  over 
tho  fire."    In  tho  greater  portion  of  Europe,  however, 
these  Papal  interferences  ultimately  were  effectual,  and 
gradually,  when  tho  prohibition  was  forgotten,  tho 
moat,  from  being  merely  considered  forbidden  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  came  to  bo  suspected  as  unwholesome 
and  unoatonblo.    Moreover,  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
animals  were  generally  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  fond  was  plentiful,  necessity  did  not  indi- 
cate tho  advantage  of  employing  the  horse  anil  ox  other- 
wise than  for  those  purposes  to  which  they  at  first  night 
seemed  by  nature  best  adapted — the  strong,  lean,  and  ac- 
tive hone  for  draught,  and  the  fat.  slnggish  ox  for  meat. 
Quite  in  our  own  day  yet  another  cause  for  tho  aver- 
sion to  horse-moat  may  be  found  in  the  sentimentalism 
engendered  by  tho  horse  himself,  which,  by  inducing 
many  to  proclaim  him  "  tho  friend  of  man  "  and  "  our 
faithful  servant,"  has  invested  him  with  a  special  pro- 
tection. 

In  tho  far  north,  however,  the  sturdy  Icelander  defied 
the  sovereign  Pontiff.    Neither  tho  authority  of  Gro- 
nor  even  the  command  of  the  Apostles 
to  idols,  nnd  from 
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blood,"  to  which  the  missionaries  pointed,  could  pro- 
rail  against  the  strong  attachment  of  these  people  to 
tho  customs  of  their  forefathers.  They  wero  willing 
to  be  Christians,  but  insisted  on  remaining  hippopha- 
gists,  and  in  the  year  1000  they  triumphantly  proclaimed 
that  "  all  Icelanders  should  be  baptised  and  adore  tho 
samo  God,  continuing  to  expose  babies  and  cat  horse- 
flesh ;"  till  at  longth  the  Popes,  considering  the  case 
hopeless,  yielded,  and  to  this  nation  alone  baptism  was 
accorded  with  permission  to  eat  tho  "  execrable  "  food,  a 
permission  tho  Icelanders  avail  themselves  of  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

But  oven  in  Italy  the  meat  was  used  long  after  the 
time  of  Zachary.  At  a  conncil  held  in  tho  year  787, 
under  the  presidency  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  the 
faithful  were  exhorted  in  these  words:  "Many  among  you 
eat  hoi-scs,  which  is  not  done  bv  any  Christians  in  the 
East.  A  void  this."  And  in  England,  somewhat  later, 
Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  told  his  flock  that  "horse- 
flesh was  not  prohibited,  though  many  families  would 
not  buy  it." 

In  1620,  a  tragic  event  in  the  annals  of  Hippophagy 
occurred  in  France.  A  groom  named  Claude  Guillen, 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  for  having  eaten 
part  of  a  horso  at  Saiut-Claudo  on  a  Saturday  in  Lent. 
As  a  contrast  to  which  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1848,  tho  Parisian  insurgents  cut 
up,  distributed,  and'ate  a  horse  which  fell  dead  on  the 
pavement  during  the  combat. 

The  Hibtory  oi  HtrrorHAOv  rx  France. 

Gerand,  the  distinguished  physician,  was  the  first  who. 
advocated   the  use   of  horse-flesh— or,  as  I  propoao 
henceforward  to  call  it,  clu  raline — in  France.    In  1786, 
he  demanded  that  the  meat  should  l>c  publicly  sold,  and 
told  his  countrymen  a  largo  supply  of  good  provision 


wasted.  Huz.ird,  whose  authority  is  unimpeachable, 
tells  us,  that  during  six  months  in  1793-1794,  "  une 
partie  de  la  viando  eonsominue  a  Paris  provenait  do  che- 
vaux  abattus,  it  il  n'curcMilta  pas  lemoindre  inconveni- 
ent, memo  pour  ceux  qui  en  brent  un  usage  continuel. 
Quclquc4  parliciilior-s  il  est  vrai,  ayant  decouvert  l'ori- 
gino  de  cette  viando  (qu'ils  avaient  prise,  j usque-la, 
pour  de  la  vinnde  do  twouf)  firent  quelques  plaintcs  qui 
fnrent  consignees  dans  les  prooes-vcrbaux  ues  eommis- 
saires  de  police ;  mai*  aucun  no  parlo  de  maladies  on 
mcmcd'indispositions  occasionnecs  par  cette  nourritare." 
In  1811,  a  com.mu.iion,  composed  of  Cadet,  Parisct,  and 
Parnmntier,  was  appointed  by  tho  Board  of  Health,  to 
consider  the  advantage  of  allowing  horses  to  be  used  for 
food,  and  they  unanimously  recommended  that  tho 
meat  should  bo  sold  in  si>ccial  places,  after  being 
examined  and  certified  as  sound  by  capable  inspectors, 
rarmentier,  I  may  observe,  was  tho  minister  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  I/ouis  XVI.,  overcame  the 
prejudice  of  two  hundred  years'  standing  entertained  by 
tho  French  against  tho  potato,  and  though  an  octago- 
narian  in  1811,  had  boon  placed  on  this  commission  on 
account  of  hU  celebrity  and  popularity.  In  1813  Marc 
said — "  Why  do  we  abstain  from  an  aliment  as  whole- 
some and  savoury  as  any  other  meat,  and  which  would 
be  a  great  resourco  for  armies?"  The  French  Govern- 
ment, did  not,  however,  feel  Btrong  enough  to  encounter 
thu  opposition  which  they  knew  a  decreo  establish- 
ing ehevaline  as  an  article  of  food  would  provoke ;  and 
an  anecdote  told  of  an  incident  which  happened  a  few 
years  later  well  shows  how  inveterate  tho  prejudice  at 
that  timo  was  supposed  to  be.  Rich  erand,  tho  eminent 
surgeon,  and  Brillat-'Savarin  wero  dining  together  in 
Paris  about  tho  year  1825,  when  tho  latter  related  that 
a  short  timo  before  he  had  been  entertained  at  tho  house 
of  a  former  officer  of  tho  Grand  Army,  who  announced, 
after  regaling  his  friends  with  excellent  meat,  dressed  in 
various  ways,  that  the  dishes  were  all  made  of  the  flesh  I 
of  a  horse  whom  a  recent  accident  had  crippled  for  life ; 
the  host  adding,  that  having  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
meat  during  the  campaign  in  Russia,  and  thinking  it  a  1 


pity  so  much  excellent  food  should  bo  wasted,  he  had  for 
that  reason  ventured  on  this  little  experiment.  "Et 
pourquoi,' '  said  Richerand  to  Brillat-Savarin, "  n'avoz  vous 
pas  ajouto  cette  anecdote  k  celles  qui  emaillent  votro 
channant  petit  livre  P"  "  Docteor,"  replied  Brillat- 
Savarin,  "  vous  connaissex  mieux  que  moi  le  prejuge  qui 
retarde  l'usago  alimentaire  de  cette  viando ;  prejuge1  que 
ie  n'etais  pas  assess  fort  pour  oser  attaqucr;  a  vous,  M. 
le  Profeaseur,  tires  le  premier!"  But  in  Bpito  of  this 
appeal  Richerand  declined  to  commenco  the  attack,  al- 
though his  "Traite"  des  Erreurs  et  Prejuges  en  Hygiene" 
afforded  him  an  opportunity. 

The  first  serious  stop  to  remove  the  prejudice  against 
ehevaline  in  France  was  taken,  however,  in  1825,  when 
the  Prefect  of  Police  appointed  a  commission  of  six  most 
celebrated  and  competent  men  to  examine  tho  question. 
Parent  Duchutolot  presided  ovor  their  deliberations,  and 
their  report,  signed  and  approved  by  all  in  1826,  contained 
these  memorable  passages: — " Nous  ne  pouvons  discon- 
venir  que  cette  chair  no  soit  fort  bonne  et  fort  aavoureuse ; 
plusiours  mombros  de  la  commission  en  ont  mang6,  et  Us 
n'ont  pas  trouve  qu'il  crista t  ontro  ello  et  cello  du  boeuf 
uncdifTerencesensible."  " Cette nourritureetait tree bonno 
et  tres  recherchee  dans  les  temps  rcculea.  EUe  n'a  pas 
change  de  nature,  et  elle  convient  autant  aux  estomacs 
do  nos  contemporains  qn'a  ceux  de  nos  ancetres."  "  Non 
paa  seulement ;"  tho  report  continues,  44  aux  estomacs 
forte  et  robustes,  mais  encore  aux  malades  et  aux  blesses 
ordinaires,  dont  ello  repare  les  forces  et  consolide  la  con- 
valescence." In  short  ehevaline  furnishes  "des  substances 
alimentaires  saines  abondantes  et  k  vil  prix."  Yet  tho 
commission,  so  far  from  being  composed  of  enthusiastic 
hippophagista,  contained  a  majority  of  those  who  shared 
tho  popular  prejudice. 

At  this  timo  iArrey,  a  man  of  high  renown  among 
his  countrymen,  took  the  question  up.  As  chief  of  the 
medical  staffduring  the  Russian  campaign,  his  experience 
in  military  hospitals  and  on  battle-fields  probably  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  surgeon  before  or  since,  and  his  ex- 
periments rendered  his  opinion  of  tho  greatest  value. 
Writing  in  1827,  ho  said—"  J'ai  fort  souvent  fait  fair© 
usago  do  la  chair  dea  chevaux  avee  lo  plus  grand 
succes,  aux  soldata  et  aux  blesses  do  nos  armees.  Dana 
quelques-unes  de  nos  campagnes  du  Rhin,  do  la  Cata- 
logue, et  des  Alpes  Muritimes,  j'en  ai  fait  donner  en 
plusieurs  circonstances  &  nos  soldata ;  mais  e'est  sur- 
tout  pendant  le  siege  d'Alexandrie,  en  Egypte,  qu'on  a 
tire  de  cette  viando  un  parti  extrcmemont  avantageux. 
Non  seulement  elle  a  conserve  la  vie  aux  trou]>e8  qui  ont 
ddfendu  cette  villo,  mais  encore  elle  a  puisaamment  con- 
couru  a  la  gucrison  et  au  retablissement  des  malades  et 
blesses  quo  nous  avions  en  grand  nombrc  dans  lea 
hOpitnux.  Ello  a  do  memo  contribuc  u  fairo  disparaitro 
uno  cpidemie  scorbutiquo  qui  s'ctait  ompar6e  de  toute 
1'armeo.  On  faisuit  jouruellement  des  distributions 
regulieres  de  cetto  viand©,  et  fort  heureusement  que  le 
nombredes  chevaux  a  suffi  pour  conduire  rarm6e  jusqu'a 

l'epoquo  de  la  capitulation  Jo  fus  lo 

premier  k  faire  tuer  me*  chovaux,  et  k  manger  de 
cetto  viando.  A  pros  la  bataillc  d'Eslingcn  (1809>, 
isol6  dans  l'ile  de  Jjoban,  avec  la  majeure  partie  do 
1' arm  6c  Franeaiso  et  environ  six  milles  blesses 
.  .  .  je  fis  fairo  de  la  soupc  avec  la  chair  d'uno  assez 
gronde  quantitc  do  chevaux  disperses  dans  cette  ilc. 
....  Tous  nos  soldata  trouverent  cetto  viandc  et 
ce  bouillon  d'uno  tres  bonno  qualitc.  Lo  ilarechal 
Musacna,  commandant  en  chef  des  troupes,  se  trouva 
fort  hrureux  de  partager  mon  repas,  et  en  parut  fort 
satisfait.  Ainsi  1  experience  demontro  que  1*  usage  de  la 
viando  de  cheval  est  tres  eonvenable  pour  la  nourrituro 
do  1'homme."  In  remembrance  of  Larrey's  soup  on  tho 
island  of  Lobau,  Massona  used  afterwards  to  have  horse- 
soup  on  his  table  in  Paris,  and  Larrey  was  his  guest. 

Scarcely  less  important  services  to  tlio  cause  of  Hip- 
pophagy were  rendered  by  tho  MM.  Villeroy,  who  pub- 
lished a  complete  treatise  on  tho  whole  subject  in  tho 
"  Memoirs  of  tho  Academy  of  Mete,"  1830.    Five  years 
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later  (1835)  Parent-Duchatelct,  called  the  Howard  of 
France,  in  conjunction  with  two  coadjutors  appointed 
by  tho  Board  of  Health,  presented  a  second  report,  con- 
firming tho  views  expressed  in  tho  first ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  a  host  of  Frenchmen,  celebrated  in 
science,  medicino,  and  literature,  ono  after  tho  other, 
have  recorded  their  opinion  in  favour  of  using  horses  for 
food,  and  havo  strongly  denounced  tho  prevailing  pre- 
judice. Among  them  may  bo  mentioned  Richard  (Du 
Cant&l),  Gucrrior  do  Dumast,  Siguier,  Amcdce  Latour. 
Dureau  do  la  Mallo,  Pouchet,  Auzias-Turonne,  Orfila, 
St.  Hilaire,  Lavocat,  Renault,  Lortet,  Do  Valmcr, 
BarraL,  Montalombert,  G.  Decroix,  Baron  Cloquet,  l>r. 
Blatin,  and  Milno  Edwards.  Lastly,  if  it  bo  urged  that 
the  opinion  of  one  practical  gourmet,  gastronomist,  or  cook 
bo  worth  more  than  that  of  a  dozen  scientific  men  with 
an  discriminating  palates,  Chcvet,  the  prince  of  chefs, 
declared  in  1856  that  "  quant  u  lu  question  do  la  quulite 
do  la  viando  do  cheval,  olio  est  bonno  u  la  nourrituro  de 
lbomme." 

But  contemporaneously  with  what  may  bo  termed  the 
literary  assault  upon  tho  projudico  in  France,  with  such 
weapons  as  lectures,  pamphlet*,  books,  and  reports,  more 
convincing  proofs  of  tho  soundness  of  hippophagist  views 
were  exhibited  to  tho  public.  Horse-dinners  were  given 
throughout  the  country.  M.  Renault,  director  of  the 
great  veterinary  school  of  Alfort,  near  Paris,  set  tho 
example.  On  tho  1st  of  December,  1855,  ho  invited 
eleven  professional  men  to  dino  on  a  paralytic  horse 
twenty-threo  years  old,  and  at  tho  conclusion  of  tho 
repast  tho  company  unanimously  agreed  that  the  soup 
was  "  snpericur,  ot  qu'il  est  impossible  d'en  distingucr  lo- 
gout du  gout  dos  consommes  do  brcuf that  tho  boiled 
horso  was  "  bon  ot  tres  mungcablo ;  and  that  the  ronst 
horse  was  so  "exquis"  that  nothing  could  bo  "plus  fin. 

?lus  dclicat,  ou  plus  tendre."  A  fortnight  later  M. 
invocat,  professor  of  anatomy,  gave  a  similur  dinner  at 
Toulouse  with  success,  tho  horso  being  seventeen  years 
old,  and  worth  only  seventeen  francs.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  dinner,  organised  by  Dr.  Munant,  the 
physiologist,  took  placo  at  Lyons;  and  St.  Hilaire  re- 
peatedly assembled  private  parties  of  friends  to  eat 
che  valine  in  his  house  at  Paris.  Chevet  likewise  aroused 
much  curiosity  in  the  capitiil  in  1858  by  a  dinner  given 
to  sixteen  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen,  and  concern- 
ing which  tho  editor  of  the  Constitutiomtel  wrote  in  these 
terms: — "Lo  bouillon  do  cheval  uvait  un  petit  gout  do 
poule  fort  agrcable ;  lo  filet  rappelait  lo  chevreuU  ;  il  y 
avait  uno  torrino  a  nulle  autre  pareillc.  On  y  servait 
encoro  dca  petits  put£s  h  la  nioollo  de  cheval  qjin  avaient 
un  grand  merite."  In  Algiers,  tho  Society  ol  Medicino, 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1801,  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
establishing  tho  sale  of  chevaline,  and  eighty  of  tho  prin- 
c  ipal  inhabitant*  attended  a  grand  banquot.  Also  about 
this  time  M.  Decroix,  at  present  first  veterinary  surgeon 
to  tho  Guard  of  Paris,  called  in  France  tho  apostle  of 
hippophagy,  commenced  tho  persevering  efforts  in  tho 
cause  which,  moro  than  those  of  any  living  Frenchman, 
contributed  to  tho  success  ultimately  attained.  Amongst 
other  steps  taken  by  him  ho  offered  to  give  200  francs 
to  any  ono  opening  a  horse-restaurant,  and  300  francs 
to  whoever  would  open  a  horse-butcher's  shop,  and 
at  tho  samo  timo  ho  distributed  a  eeries  of  admirable 
pamphlets  on  the  tiandc  de  chtval  adapted  for  all  classes 
of  readers.  It  was,  indeed,  timo  that  an  opon  Side 
should  bo  permitted,  unless  a  dangerous  clandestine  trade 
was  to  bo  connived  at ;  for  tho  Parisian  poor,J,both  aware 
of  tho  excellence  of  the  meat  and  attracted  by  its  c  heap- 
ness, were  already  selling  and  eating  tho  now  aliment, 
and,  through  the  denunciation  of  an  informer,  four 
persons  were  imprisoned  in  1864  for  having  substituted 
chevaline  for  beef. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  even  tho  energy  of  M. 
Decroix  and  the  labours  of  St.  Hilairo  would  have  failed 
in  attracting  tho  notice  of  tho  Government  had  not 
another  method  been  adopted.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
1865,  a  magnificent  banquet  took  place  at  tho  Grand 


Hotel,  to  which  129  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
and  scientific  men  at  the  time  in  Paris  subscribed  and 
came ;  including  24  physicians,  8  veterinary  surgeons, 
16  editors,  and  men  or  mark  in  all  tho  learned  profes- 
sions. Three  horses  wcro  eaten ;  one  11  years  old,  cost- 
ing 35  francs ;  a  second,  18  years  old,  costing  20  francs ; 
and  a  third  22  years  old,  costing  40  francs ;  moreover, 
that  it  might  not  be  said  "  La  sauce  fait  manger  lo 
poisson,"  tho  animals  were  killed  immediately  after 
being  bought,  and  when  slaughtered  were  in  such  a 
state  of  extreme  emaciation  that  tho  fat  of  all  three  did 
not  even  yield  tho  quantity  required  to  cook  tho  dinner. 
Tho  success  attained  being  complete,  and  tho  public 
thereby  prepared  for  an  alteration  in  tho  law,  M.  Pietri, 
the  Prefect,  then  felt  justified  in  asking  tho  Emperor's 
permission  to  sign  a  decreo  allowing  horses  to  be  sold 
tor  food.  "Signez,  M.  lo  Prefot,"  humorously  repliod 
His  Majesty,  "  e'est  un  pas  vers  la  vio  a  bon 
marche. 

Accordingly,  on  tho  9th  of  June,  1866,  a  decreo 
legalised  the  slaughter  of  horses  in  special  abattoirs,  and 
the  sale  of  the  meat  for  human  food,  with  certain  severo 
restrictions.  To  celebrate  this  victory  the  Parisians,  on 
tho  9th  of  July,  1866,  gavo  a  second  grand  banquet 
upon  a  still  more  splendid  scale  than  that  of  1R65.  No 
loss  than  180  visitors  attended,  and  M.  de  Quatrofngcs, 
as  on  tho  former  occasion,  took  tho  chair.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  for  mo  to  enumerate  hero  tho  roll  of 
distinguished  names  amongst  this  company.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  literature,  science,  and  art  of  France  wcro 
adequately  represented. 

All  impediments  being  now  removed,  a  man  named 
Antoine  opened  tho  first  horse-butcher's  bhop  in  Pari*, 
at  3,  Place  d' Italic,  and  his  neighbour,  a  publican, 
started  in  business  at  the  samo  time  as  horse-restaurateur, 
with  tho  following  advertisement  on  an  immense  cloth 
outside  his  house : — u  Beefsteak  et  consomme  de  cheval. 
Bouillon  et  viando  20  centimes.*'  Ho  meant  horse- 
steak,  but  the  working  classes  sympathised  with  his 
literary  difficulty  and  patronised  his  restaurant  exten- 
sively notwithstanding.  Since  that  period  twenty-three 
shops  have  been  established,  and  are  at  present  (March, 
1 868)  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade.  Horse-restaurants,  how- 
ever, there  are  none  ;  tho  difficulty  being  to  meet  with 
men  possessed  of  sufficient  capital  who  are  willing  to 
embark  in  a  speculation  which,  while  it  would  not  bo 
more  profitable  than  that  of  an  ordinary  restaurant, 
would  probably  bo  a  more  precarious  investment. 

During  tho  first  twelve  months  2,312  horses  wcro 
oaten  in  Paris,  and  it  is  a  remarkablo  fact  that  not  one 
of  tho  number,  on  the  second  inspection  after  death, 
proved  to  bo  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  Rollin  and  Co. 
are  at  present  tho  largest  purveyors  of  horses  for  food. 
In  their  stables  sixty  animals  can  bo  accommodated  at 
once,  and  they  have  extensivo  pasturage  land  adjoin- 
ing. By  aid  of  a  steam  engine  sausages  are  made 
by  them  which,  at  tho  last  competition,  were  adjudged 
equal  to  those  of  Aries,  and  the  very  loan  horses  fit 
for  this  purposo  are  now  termed  "  saucissons  "  whilo  yet 
alive. 

Thus  eighty  years  elapsed  sinco  Geraud  first  declared 
that  chevaline  was  good  food  for  man,  and  it  required 
thirty-ono  years  of  incessant  agitation  to  obtain  from 
tho  Government  the  authorisation  of  tho  salo  in  France. 
Yet  probably  no  nation  had  learnt  by  more  bitter  expe- 
rience tho  wholesomencss  and  tho  vnluo  of  tho  meat 
which,  on  account  of  a  mere  prejudice,  it  annually 
wasted.  At  Genoa,  in  1800,  when  Marshal  Maasona  was 
blockaded  by  tho  English  and  Austrians;  at  Hamburg, 
in  1813,  when  Davoust  was  attacked  by  tho  allies;  at 
the  Biego  of  San  Sebastian,  in  tho  aamo  year ;  and  in  the 
retreat  from  3Ioseow,  when  scarcely  a  man  would  have 
returned  alive  had  thev  not  foil  upon  their  horses — on 
all  these  occasions  the  French  must  have  been  compelled 
to  admit  that,  even  under  tho  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  the  food  which  saved  them  was  neither 
repulsive  nor  injurious. 
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The  History  op  Hippophaot  in  Other  Countries. 

Turning  now  from  France  we  find  that  chevaline  is 
used  for  food  in  no  lesa  than  fifteen  other  States ;  the 
date  of  the  legal  decreo  authorising  tho  salo  in  each  being 
as  follows  :— 


Saxony  .  • . . 
Austria  .... 
Bolgium  .. 
Switzerland 
Prussia .... 
Norway  . . 
Swoden .... 


1847 


1853 


1850 


Iceland   i . .  always 

Russia   always 

Denmark   1807 

Wurtemburg  ....  1841 

Bavaria   1842 

Badon    1846 

Hanover    1847 

Bohemia   

Tho  Icelanders  alone,  among  European  nations  pos- 
sessed of  an  historical  antiquity,  have  never  boon 
deterred  from  hippophagy,  and  it  has  been  practised 
among  them  continuously  sinco  tho  oighth  century.  As 
I  havo  already  mentioned,  oven  tho  anathemas  of  the 
Supremo  Pontiff  were  entirely  disregarded. 

In  Denmark  tho  pooplo  returned  to  tho  custom  of 
their  forefathers  as  long  ago  as  1 807.  and  strango  to  say, 
tho  English  were  tho  cause  of  this  step  on  their  part,  for 
during  the  sicgo  of  Copenhagen  in  that  year,  provisions 
were  so  scarco  that  tho  Danish  Government  had  tempo 
rarilybeen  obliged  to  anthoriao  the  sale  of  chovaline, 
and  when  peace  ensued  tho  inhabitants  declined  to 
abandon  their  newly-acquired  delicacy.  Tho  Danish 
regulations  arc  curious.  After  tho  votorinary  inspector 
has  examined  an  animal  destined  for  food  and  certified 
it  to  bo  sound,  ho  stamps  a  mark  on  each  of  tho  four 
hoofs,  and  when  tho  carcass  is  cat  up,  ono  of  these 
must  remain  attached  to  each  quarter,  thus  affording 
buyers  a  sure  guarantee  of  tho  soundness  of  the  meat 
they  purchase.  In  tho  Danish  gaols  the  prisoners  are 
fed  upon  chovaline,  and  it  is  sold  boiled,  roasted,  salted, 
and  as  sausages. 

Tho  ^establishment  of  hippophagy  in  tho  German 
States  is  duo  to  tho  Munich  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Animals.  Committees  organised  banquets  throughout 
tho  country,  and  tho  practical  German  mind  heartily 
responded  to  tho  appeal.  At  Konigsbadon,  near  Stutt- 
gart, 150  persons  dined  togethor  on  tho  new  meat  in 
1842,  and  no  less  than  200  at  Detmold  in  1847,  in  which 
latter  year  Hanover,  which  appropriately  exhibits  a 
white  horse  on  its  armorial  bearings,  issued  many 
licenses  for  horse-abattoirs.  At  Vionna  public  opinion 
seems  to  bo  somewhat  unstable,  for  in  1853  an  emeute 
took'placo  to  prevent  a  dinner,  wliile  in  1854,  32,000  lbs. 
wcro  sold  in  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  estimated  than 
10,000  of  tho  inhabitants  cat  no  other  meat.  In  1863 
tho  horses  sold  numbered  1,954.  Berlin  consumed  1,607 
horses  in  1805,  and  there  wcro  already  five  abattoirs  in 
1S53. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensivo  hippophagist  business  in 
any  country  is  carried  on  in  Belgium.  In  Ghent  the 
manufacture  of  sausages— first  callod  Boulogne,  and 
then  Bologna— employs  many  workmen,  and  at  Yilvordo, 
near  Brussels,  the  meat  of  all  animals,  inclnding  the 
horse,  is  sold  in  tho  some  whops.  I  may  mention,  that 
thero  are  two  systems  of  salo  practised  on  the  Continent ; 
that  of  Germany  and  France,  where  chevaline  must  bo 
bold  in  a  special  shop ;  and  that  of  Denmark  and  Bel- 
gium, where  it  is  vended  by  tho  ordinary  butchers.  I 
think  tho  former  is  tho  better  plan,  unless  tho  Danish 
custom  of  marking  tho  hoofs  is  enforced. 

I  believo  tho  only  European  countries  whero  horses 
are  not  used  for  food  with  tho  open  sanction  of  tho  law, 
are  Holland,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  tho  United  Kingdom.  Concerning  tho  four  first  I 
havo  no  information,  but  in  Si«iin,  horses  killed  in  bull- 
fights were  eaten  till  qiuto  recently,  and  during  the  Penin- 
sular war  the  Spaniards  commonly  wcro  hippophagist^. 
The  southern  Italians,  also,  in  several  districts,  preserve 
strips  of  tho  meat  by  drying  them  in  the  sun. 

Among  tho  civilised  nations  of  tho  world  there  now 
remauu  but  ono  great  country  where  either  prejudice 


is  so  Rtrong  or  ignorance  so  groat  that  the  flesh  of  the 
horse  is  looked  upon  as  carrion  and  excites  disgust.  Are 
wo,  however,  to  assume,  that  because  wo  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  such  food,  it  is  never  eaten  by  us  ?  May  not  tho 
wish  bo  father  to  tho  thought  i  Without  questioning 
tho  genuineness  of  various  kinds  of  foreign  sausages, 
tongues,  pies,  and  preserved  moats,  which  we  consume  in 
large  quantities,  it  is  at  lei  lot  somewhat  startling  to  find 
that  every  week  in  London  alono,  about  200,000  lbs.  of 
chcvaHno  froo  from  bono  disappears ;  and  by  no  means 
reassuring  to  know  that  the  quantity  bought  by  pur- 
veyors to  tho  feline  and  canine  species  does  not  corres- 
pond to  tho  total  somehow  disposed  of.  Where  does  the 
moat  go  i  It  is  not  sent  out  of  town,  and  nono  is  thrown 
away,  for  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  meat  of 
sound  and  diseased  animals.  The  Zoological  Gardens 
use  on  an  average  2,361  lbs.  a  week,  an  imperceptible 
fraction  of  tho  quantity  missing.  Moreover,  it  would  bo 
strange  in  itself  if  among  the  large  number  of  poor  in 
our  metropolis  hunger  had  as  yet  disclosed  to  none  tho 
truth  of  Lurroy's  words,  "that  horseflesh  is  vory  good 
food  to  nourish  man."  If  others  are  convinced  that 
horses,  both  sound  and  unsound,  are  not  used  for  food  in 
England,  whilo  I  congratulate  them  on  their  firm  faith, 
based,  however,  on  supposition  only,  I  must,  at  the  same 
time,  candidly  confess  that  my  investigations  and  know- 
ledge induce  mo  to  entertain  an  entirely  different  opinion. 

The  Characteristics  op  Chbvausb. 

There  is  no  important  difference  between  tho  meat  of 
the  horse  and  that  of  any  other  animal  used  for  food.  It 
contains  the  same  salts  almost  in  the  some  pro}K>rtions, 
and  tho  same  chemical  elements.   There  is  nothing  in 
tho  blood  or  tho  juices  throughout  the  body  of  an  unusual 
character.    Tho  chief  distinction  between  chevalino 
and  beef  is  that  the  former  contains  more  of  the  nitro- 
genous substance  callod  creatine,  discovered  in  1833  in 
boof-toa,  than  tho  latter.    Liebig,  speaking  of  this  crea- 
tine, which  is  present  in  nearly  all  vertebrates,  attributes 
to  it  a  "  great  part  in  tho  vital  action."    Ho  found  that 
while  220  lbs.  of  chovalino  contained  two  ounces  and  a 
third  of  creatine,  thero  were  only  two  ounces  in  the  same 
weight  of  beef.    The  German  physiologist,  Moleschott,  a 
high  authority  on  such  matters,  agrees  in  opinion  with 
Liobig,  and  other  men  of  science  have  declared  that  the 
meat  is  richer  than  beef  in  "  nutritious  soluble  azotes." 
Even  tho  ancients  seem  to  havo  had  some  suspicion  of 
this  fact,  for  Hippocrates,  tho  Father  of  Medicine,  who 
lived  in  tho  fifth  century  n.c,  after  saying  beef  is  indi- 
gestible,, tells  us  "  horseflesh  is  lighter."   But  whether, 
as  Liobig  affirms,  there  be  an  excess  of  creatine,  or,  as 
other  chemists  assort,  nn  unusual  quantity  of  nutritious 
soluble  azotes,  or  only  tho  '*  osmazomo  "  spoken  of  by 
Larroy,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  some  mysterious  substance 
present  which  is  considered  by  all  to  add  to  the  nourish- 
ing properties  of  tho  moat ;  and  when,  as  has  been  shown, 
Larrey  found  it  so  admirably  adapted  to  tho  cure  of  tho 
sick  and  wounded,  ono  finds  it  difficult  to  beliove  it  can 
bo  unwholesome  for  others. 

If  an  ordinary  observer  were  to  compare  the  Bamo 
joints  from  a  horse  and  an  ox,  ho  would  scarcely  detect 
any  difference,  except  that  the  former  was  leaner.  Tho 
horso,  passing  his  lifo  in  a  constant  state  of  trtiining.  and 
his  health  being  dependent  on  his  enjoying  continual 
exercise,  cannot  bo  fattened  like  a  bullock  and  remain 
well.  Tho  little  fat  in  him  is  also  of  a  different  nature, 
for  though  harder  when  raw,  it  melts  at  a  temperature 
of  about  70  degrees,  and  forms  on  oil  which,  whon  strained, 
is  excellent  for  frying. 

Chevaline  strongly  resembles  beef;  whon  fresh  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  but  after  a  short  time  may 
l»e  recognised  by  becoming  darker.  Thero  is  a  slight 
difference  in  tho  scent,  and  a  peculiar,  but  by  no 
means  unpleasant,  taste  after  it  is  cooked,  which  can- 
not easily  bo  described.  Writers  have  compared  it 
to  game,  chovrcuil,  and  venison,  though,  for  my 
port,  I  think  the  flavour  depends  much  upon  the 
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age  of  tho  animal,  an  old  horso  yielding  meat  with 
a  more  decided  taste  than  a  young  one.  When 
slices  are  cut  with  tho  grain  they  outwardly  resemble 
hare,  but  when  cut  transversoly  thoy  might  readily  be 
mistakon  for  fillet  of  beef.  Tho  inferior  portions  of  an  old 
horse  are  harder  than  those  of  a  young  ox,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  all  chevaline  requires 
nlwut  one-sixth  or  occasionally  oven  ono-quarter  longer 
cooking  than  beef.  For  soup  no  moat  answers  hotter ;  in 
fact,  I  think  it  superior  to  any  other,  notwithstanding 
tliat  it  will  l>e  found  a  little  troublesome  to  remove  tho 
surface  oil,  which,  unlike  tho  greaso  in  any  ordinary 
eomtomnw,  does  not  cako  when  cold.  My  opinion  is  that 
tho  meat  of  an  old  horse,  though  not  less  wholesome,  is 
loss  palatable  than  that  of  a  prune  four-year-old  ox,  but 
that  the  best  parts  of  a  young  horso  are  superior  to  any 
beef;  however,  de  austibus  non  dispuiandum,  and  it  really 
depends  upon  whether  you  prefer  a  rich  tasteless  food,  or 
ono  of  a  drier  and  moro  marked  character.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  chevalino  will  keep  an  unusual  length  of 
time,  but  the  opinions  of  those  competent  to  judge  aro  at 
issue  on  this  point.  In  tho  experiments  I  have  made,  tho 
horse  has  alwnys  been  victorious  over  the  ox  ;  but  I  attach 
little  importance  to  such  trials,  as,  without  incurring 
great  expense,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  meat  from  two 
animals  which  can  fairly  be  compared. 

The  Owbctioxs  to  IIirpornAOY. 

Tho  principal  objections  made  to  tho  uso  of  chevalino 
as  food  aro  seven  in  number : — 

I.  That,  on  account  of  the  value  of  a  horn,  only  old  or 
diseased  animals  toould  be  kilhxl. — The  first  part  of  the 
objection,  that  the  horses  would  be  old,  is  only  valid  on 
the  'assumption  that  they  are  therefore  worso,  but  I 
doclino  to  allow  that  anyone  has  a  right  to  assume  on 
theory  that  which  Is  abundantly  disproved  by  fact.  The 
flesh  of  a  horse  does  not  harden  liko  that  of  a  bullock. 
At  all  tho  hoiso-dinncrs,  both  in  France  and  England, 
old  animals  have  been  eaten,  and  found  sufficiently 
tender.  I  do  not  assert  that  tho  meat  of  an  aged  horse 
is  equal  to  prime  beef,  but  I  do  fearlessly  say  that  an  old 
horse  is  far  bettor  eating  than  an  old  ox,  and  that  tho 
meat  is  preferaMo  to  much  of  tho  beef  ono  finds  on  private 
tables.  M.  Loblanc,  of  tho  Imperial  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, expresses  tho  truth  when  ho  says,  "  Vieux  boeuf, 
mauvaiso  viande ;  vieux  cheval,  bonne  vinnde."  My 
objectors  tdways  compare  old  chovalino  with  young 
beof,  or  tho  superiority  of  tho  former  would  bo  much 
moro  apparent.  Neither  is  there  any  real  advantage 
in  meat  King  from  a  young  animal ;  for,  although 
whiter  .and  moro  tender,  ft  is  far  less  nutritious,  and  that 
which  is  produced  slowly  and  naturally  is  better  for  food 
than  that  which  is  formed  by  quick  and  artificial  fatten- 
ing. The  average  life  of  a  horse  extends  to  twolvo  years, 
consequently  tho  horsos  which  I  used  at  the  dinners  on 
tbe  19th  of  December,  1867,  and  the  6th  of  February, 
1868,  being  respectively  18,  20,  22.  and  23  years  old,  had 
long  passed  the  ago  at  which  we  should  expect  to  procure 
a  bupplv  for  general  consumption. 

The  force  of  tho  second  part  of  the  objection,  that  if 
the  hors*  s  were  not  old  wo  should  at  least  bo  compelled 
to  use  t  hose  which  were  diseased,  is  not  very  clear.  Why 
hhould  we  slaughter  diseased  horses  more  than  diseased 
oxen  f  We  inspect  the  hitter — I  fear  in  a  very  careless 
way — and  I  would  inspect  the  former  stringently.  Tho 
diseases  to  which  cattle  aro  liable  aro  quite  as  common 
us  those  peculiar  to  horses,  and  far  moro  difficult  to 
recognise,  yet  no  one  fears  to  eat  meat  on  that  account. 
In  Taris.  it  is  actually  safer  to  eat  viande  de  cheval  than 
any  other  animal  food ;  for  whilo  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
as  "in  England,  only  pass  tlirough  a  very  superficial  in- 
spection, the  former  is  much  more  minutely  looked  after. 
Every  horse  destined  for  consumption  is  first  examined 
by  the  Government  veterinary*  inspector  before  being 
allowed  tu  proceed  to  the  abattoir;  after  death  the  carcass 
is  again  inspteted,  lest  there  should  l*c  internal  disease  ; 
and  finally  no  joint  is  allowed  to  rasa  the  octroi,  to  bo 


taken  to  tho  butcher'B  shop,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  its  soundness. 

Tho  regulations  in  Faris  aro  indeed  unnecessarily 
severe,  but  they  wore  purposely  framed  to  meet  the 
prejudices  of  tho  poor.  If  in  England  wo  aro  satisfied 
with  the  present  inspection  of  our  meat,  there  would  be 
no  ground  of  complaint  that  tho  precaution*  I  should 
adopt  would  bo  insufficient. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  now  discuss  tho  question  of 
what  results  would  be  likely  to  ensuo  if,  by  accident, 
some  diseased  meat  were  consumed.  Vory  much  mis- 
apprehension prevails  on  the  subject,  but  as  tho  public 
mind  is  more  accustomed  to  respect  tine-honoured  con- 
victions than  to  listen  to  scientific  evidence  when  it  is 
novel,  I  will  only  say  at  present  that  larvm  capablo  of 
development  into  tapeworm  in  man  have  never  been  dis- 
covered in  chovalino. 

2.  That  chevaline,  even  when  sound,  is  unwholesome,  hard, 
and  nasty. — Concerning  tho  wholesomeness  of  tho  meat, 
are  not  tho  opinions  of  Liebig,  Lnrrey,  Molcsehott, 
Parent-Duchatelet,  Brillat-Savarin,  Chevet,  and  Fran- 
catolli  sufficient  F  Aro  there  not  at  tho  present  timo 
tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  in  Europe,  and  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world,  who  are  both  hippophagista 
and  enjoying  perfect  health  '( 

Nor  has  tho  hardness  of  tho  meat  anything  to  do  with 
its  nutritive  properties.  If  meat  is  hard  when  we  eat  it, 
the  fault  is  our  own.  In  no  country  is  there  such  entire 
ignorance  of  tho  simplest  rules  of  the  culinary  art  as  in 
England,  and  meat  will  often  bo  tough  as  long  as  we  do 
not  understand  how  to  make  it  tender. 

That  there  is  a  saying,  "  Dure  cemtne  du  eheral,"  is  no 
wonder,  if  we  look  at  tho  circumstances  in  which  chow- 
lino  has  generally  been  eaten.  A  starving  garrison 
perhaps  at  last  resolves  to  kill  their  horses;  and,  with  all 
their  prejudices  still  in  full  vigour,  they  carry  their  pur- 
pose out.  Then,  with  averted  faces,  and  sick  at  heart, 
thoy  satisfy  their  hunger  on  tho  spot.  Tho  most  ema- 
ciated, and  in  every  respect  tho  worst,  animals  have  been 
selected,  neither  rest  nor  time  for  fattening  has  been 
granted,  and  tho  meat,  owing  to  tho  necessities  of  tho 
case,  has  not  even  had  the  advantago  of  being  hung  a 
day  or  two.  Would  an  ox  be  better  than  a  horse  under 
such  conditions  f  Larrey  relates  that  tho  soldiers  in  tho 
retreat  from  Moscow  knocked  their  chargers  down,  and 
ate  thorn  whilo  tho  flceh  was  yet  warm. 

Chevaline,  though  of  a  firmer  and  more  compact  tex- 
ture than  beef  or  mutton,  cannot  be  compared  in  this 
respect  with  pork;  but  neither  this  hardness  so  often 
spoken  of,  nor  this  elosonoas  of  grain,  in  any  way  affects 
tho  excellence  of  tho  meat,  if  it  be  kept  and  cooked  a 
littlo  longer.  To  those  who,  without  experience,  say  it 
is  nasty,  I  reply  that  by  far  tho  majority  of  those  who 
havo  tasted  it  are  of  tho  opposite  opinion. 

3.  That  there  are  so  few  horse*  we  cannot  afford  to  di- 
minish our  stock  by  eating  them. — England  is  better 
supplied  •with  horses  than  most  other  countries  where 
hippophagy  is  practised,  and  where  no  scarcity  has 
residted  in  consequence.  Useless  horses  would  diminish, 
and  all  thoso  which  die  from  accidents  would  be  worth 
moro  money;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  vabio 
of  a  horse  foT  food  would  ever  affect  tho  price  of  sound 
animals  required  for  draught  Whatever  number  were 
eaten,  it  is  certain  that  for  years  it  would  not  be  a  tenth 
part  of  those  available,  and  therefore  we  need  not  fear. 
At  prese  nt  worn-out  or  injured  horses  are  worth  only 
30s.  to  50b.  ;  whereas  if  sold  for  meat  they  would 
fetch  £5. 

4.  Tl^at  butchers  would  be  injured. — On  tho  contrary, 
their  trade  would  be  extended  by  tho  addition  of  a  new 
branch.  Tho  moro  moat  of  all  kinds  eold  tho  better  for 
them.  Moreover,  chevaline  would  only  fnmplement,  not 
supplant,  the  provision  wo  already  have.  The  less  noted 
among  tho  veterinary  surgeons  and  the  knackers  would, 
however,  lose ;  the  former  because  when  horses  were 
better  treated  there  would  be  fewer  requiring  their  care ; 
and  tho  latter  because  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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animals  now  killed  by  thorn  would  then  go  to  tho 
butcher.  In  Franco  tho  veterinary  surgeons,  to  their 
honour  bo  it  said,  were  for  humanity's  sake  foremost 
among  tho  primo  movers  in  obtaining  the  decree  of  1866. 
It  would  no  doubt  bo  better  if  the  change  caused  loss  to 
no  one ;  but  any  innovation  which  benefits  tho  mass  must 
always  bo  a  misfortune  to  tho  few,  and  though  wo  may 
deplore  tho  fact,  nevertheless  private  interests  must  yield 
to  those  of  tho  public. 

5.  Objection  on  the  ground  of  religion. — We  are  told  that 
tho  passage  in  Deuteronomy  xix.  3 — 8,  forbids  our  eat- 
ing horses  because  they  do  not  divide  the  hoof.  L«t  us 
bo  honest,  and  apply  the  text  fairly.  Wo  aro  thcro 
commanded  to  eat  the  goat,  tho  pygarg,  and  tho  chamois, 
and  aro  prohibited  from  eating  tho  hare,  tho  coney, 
swine,  ana  all  fish  that  have  no  scales.  Do  wc  cany 
this  out  in  practice  ?  Hams  mado  from  tho  claw-footed 
bear,  which  docs  not  chew  tho  cud,  aro  sought  as 
delicacies,  and  Deuteronomy  is  forgotten. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  answer  objections  of  this 
nature  ;  but  if  a  Scripturo  warrant  for  eating  whatever 
butchers  will  sell  is  required,  it  is  easily  found  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul — "  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles, 
that  cat,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sako " 
(1  Corinthians  x.  25) ;  or  in  tho  admonition  to  Peter 
(Acta  x.  13—15).  The  advantage,  however,  or  the  dis- 
advantage, of  eating  horses,  is  a  question  to  bo  determined 
by  ovidenco  and  common-sense,  and  not  ono  which  can 
be  settled  by  perverting  texts  of  tho  Old  Testament. 

6.  Sentimental  objection. — That  the  horse  is  a  "  noble 
animal" — "the  friend  of  man" — ''our  faithful  servant" — 
and  consequently  that  it  is  cannibalic  to  eat  him.  Yet 
no  ono  raises  his  voice  in  favour  of  sheep  who  give  us 
wool,  or  oxen  that  work  for  us  in  tho  fields.  If  wc  may 
not  kill  an  animal  for  food  when  he  is  possessed  of  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  what  punishment 
ought  not  to  bo  inflicted  on  those  cruel  tribes  and  still 
more  cruel  sportsmen  who  hunt  the  elephant  and  stew 
tho  monkey  ?  Larks  are  commonly  2s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
and  ns  an  adjunct  to  our  national  supply  of  food  can  be 
of  littlo  value;  but  no  ono  romembers  their  musical 
Junius  as  a  plea  to  spare  them.  But  oven  from  another 
l»oint  of  view — that  of  humanity,  killing  horses  for  food 
may  bo  advocated.  Somo  will  smilo  at  the  idea  of 
kinder  treatment  of  horse*  consisting  in  slaughtering 
them,  but  after  a  little  reflection  it  will  not  appear  so 
absurd.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pet  animals  who 
aro  cared  for  by  their  masters  to  tho  end  of  their  Uvea, 
horses  pass  from  one  stop  of  degration  and  misery 
to  another,  till  thoy  cither  fall  dead  upon  tho  road, 
or  aro  killod  by  tho  knacker  for  dogs  and  cats.  We 
aro  apt  to  think  of  tho  "  noblo  animal"  as  ho  is  in 
his  prime,  and  wo  do  not  recognise  our  "  faithful 
servant "  in  tho  jaded  beast  covered  with  sores  and 
wounds  that  slaves  in  a  night-cab  or  wearily  tries  to 
drag  a  dust-cart.  Let  horses  when  they  are  past  work 
havo  a  brief  rest  before  they  dic^  treat  thorn  as  if 
they  were  worth  somthing,  not  as  living  carrion,  and 
tho  interest  of  master  and  servant  will  bo  identical. 
When  a  horse  will  fetch  £5  for  food  there  will  be  im 
object  in  preserving  him  in  health  and  good  condition, 
and  if  wo  finally  bestow  upon  him  a  sudden  and  painless 
death,  we  shall  be  rendering  him  a  bettor  service  than  by 
sentimentally  calling  him  "tho  friend  of  man,"  while 
wc  aro  consigning  him  to  every  species  of  torture  and 
lingering  agony.  All  the  societies  for  tho  protection  of 
animals  save  our  own  have  been  in  favour  of  hippo- 
phagy ;  "justice  and  compassion"  towards  tho  "  noble 
animal,"  they  say,  demands  it.  Some  sentimentalist* 
seriously  urge  that  if  chevaline  were  adopted  for  human 
food  the  poor  dogs  nnd  eats  would  starve.  Sad  may  that 
be,  but  better  than:  listening  to  the  cry  of  hungry  children, 
or  tho  wail  of  famine  from  the  sick  nnd  poor.  From 
those  who  feed  poodles  upon  fricasseed  chickens  one  may 
expect  a  short-sighted  view  of  human  as  well  as  of 
r~*-1»*.distn  ss.  but  it  will  not  proceed  from  the  sensible 


7.  The  national  prejudice. — This  is  in  reality  the  root 
of  all  tho  objections.  Divest  your  objector  of  his  arti- 
ficial reasons,  and  you  havo  before  you  simply  a  man 
with  a  prejudice.  It  is  often  said  to  mo  that,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  at  all  events  tho  prejudico  is  so  strong 
that  it  cannot  be  overcome,  which  is  precisely  the  Ramo 
as  saying  people  aro  so  stupid  that  they  cannot  bo  taught. 
I  know  that 

"  On  nc  dltruit  pa*  si  ailment 
Lc  prtjnjju  ni  I'habltudc,' 

but  I  should  bo  sorry  to  think  so  badly  of  my  country- 
men as  to  believe  they  are  quite  insensible  to  reason  and 
to  fact.  Other  prejudices  have  been  overcome,  nnd  why 
cannot  this  ono  be  conquered  too '(  Tho  potato,  for 
two  hundred  years  after  its  introduction  in  France,  was 
considered  poisonous ;  a  medical  man  as  late  as  1 772, 
said  tea  was  "  as  bad  as  opium  ;"  another  warned  people 
against  coffee  as  a  drug,  "  black  and  bitter  as  Boot ;"  and 
the  Highlanders  and  the  poor  of  London  long  persisted 
in  rejecting  rice  as  dried  maggots.  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be  a  prejudico  against  this  meat 
in  particular,  for  the  horse  is  tho  cleanest  of  animals, 
herbivorous,  graminivorous,  and  most'dainly  inhis  diet. 
Wo  cat  ns  delicacies  pigs,  ducks,  eels,  lobsters,  crabs, 
prawns,  shrimps,  nnd  fi»h  of|allJ  kinds,"any,Jof  which 
will  feed  upon  the  corpses  from  a  wreck  or  putrid  offal. 
In  India  bullocks  may  be  seen  devouring  garbngo  liko 
swine,  and  even  in  England  they  aro  far  less  fastidious 
than  horses,  vot  tho  bare  idea  of  eating  tho  latter  is  in- 
tolerable. The  real  cnuso  of  this  is  easily  detected. 
Before  the  mind's  eye  rises  the  figure  of  tho  itinerant 
vendor,  with  his  half-boiled,  jagged  lumps,  and  you  look 
away  with  an  inward  prayer  that  tho  human  race  may 
never  come  to  this.  Most  of  us  aro  acquainted  with  tho 
appearance  of  that  food,  but  not  so  many  have  seen  tho 
refuse  with  which  thousands  of  the  poor  are  nourished, 
and  they  littlo  dream  that  beef  and  mutton  may  look 
leas  tempting  still.  That  tho  prejudice  in  England  is 
strong  I  admit,  and  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  somo  of  tho 
papers  exert  their  influence  with  tho  poor  to  make  it 
even  stronger ;  nevertheless,  let  us  not  despair — a  pre- 
judice is  but  a  phantom  after  all ;  attack  it  boldly  in 
front  and  it  will  fly. 

The  Advantages  of  HrrroPHAor. 

Besides  answering  tho  seven  preceding  objections,  it 
remains  for  mo  to  show  that  certain  advantages  may 
reasonably  bo  expected  to  ensuo  from  the  use  of  chevaline. 

I.  The  privations  of  the  poor  icould  be  diminished. — 
At  present  the  poor  get  very  littlo  meat,  and  that  littlo 
consists  chiefly  of  scraps,  for  which  they  pay  about  4d. 
a  pound.  On  Christmas-ovo  I  saw  a  heap  of  odds  and 
ends  sold  in  small  quantities  nt  that  price,  which  was 
barely  fit  for  human  food,  yet  prejudico  prevented 
the  purchasers  from  accepting  the  excellent  joints  and 
steaks  of  fresh  meat  which  I  was  willing  to  give  them. 
I  am  not  surprised,  for  some  of  thorn  who  should  instruct 
the  poor,  encourage  them  in  the  idea  that  there  is  enough 
beef  and  mutton  in  tho  country  for  everybody,  and  that 
tho  greediness  of  the  upper  classes  alono  stands  in 
tho  way  of  an  equitable  division.  A  newspaper 
which  is  a  favourito  among  tho  lower  orders  said 
recently — "  Whilst  there  is  plenty  of  good,  whole- 
some, savoury  food  in  England  for  its  hard-working 
inhabitants,  it  is  shocking  to  think  that  even  tho 
suggestion  should  bo  ventured  of  making  tho  Eng- 
lish working-man  a  competitor  for  tho  horses'  carrion 
with  the  knacker."  Tho  writer  would  not  tell  his  readers 
that  23,000  of  our  population  die  annually  from  starva- 
tion ;  that  the  quantity  of  meat,  including  bone  and  fat, 
available  per  head  for  the  inhabitants  of  tho  United 
Kingdom,  is  not  two  ounces  a  day  ;  and  that  the  supply 
being  necessarily  unevenly  divided,  the  majority  of  tho 
poor  obtain  far  less ;  whereas  seven  ounces  a  day  is  the 
minimum  quantity  of  animal  food  required  in  our  country 
and  climate  to  maintain  a  proper  condition  of  physical 
and  inental  activity.   I  should  liko  the  poor  to 'havo 
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their  daily  moat  as  well  as  their  daily  bread,  and  no* 
only  good  meat,  but  at  a  reasonable  price.  Wo  should 
bo  no  nearer  getting  cheap  moat,  I  am  constantly  told, 
even  in  the  event  of  chevaUne  being  popularised  as  food, 
for  it  would  soon  be  as  dear  as  beef.  The  logical  deduc- 
tion, however,  is  surely  this — that  if  one  meat  fetches  as 
much  in  the  market  as  the  other  it  must  bo  as  good,  and 
then  why  should  it  bo  wasted  ?  Either  equal  prices  will 
be  accompanied  by  equal  excellence,  or  inferior  quality 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  cheapness.  Whenever  the 
prejudice  is  overcome,  and  chevalino  is  acknowledged  as 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  the  mouldy  trimmings  at  4d. 
per  pound  will  go  to  the  dogs  and  cats,  and  good  fresh 
meat  will  be  obtainable  at  2 $<L  to  3d.  por  pound  instead. 

2.  MiUtom  of  pound*  of  meat  would  be  available  for  human 
food  which  are  note  watted. — There  are  now  about  1 ,600,000 
horses  in  Great  Britain.  Of  these  one-twelfth,  or  125,000, 
annually  die.  Each  hone  would  yield  about  300  lbs.  of 
meat  without  bone,  and  consequently  the  125,000  would 
produce  37,500,000  lbs.  of  meat  yearly,  or  sufficient  to 
feed  235,107  people  all  tho  yoar  round  on  the  full  allow- 
ance of  7  ozs.  a  day  each,  or  822,874  on  tho  present 
average  consumed.  It  will  be  remarked  immediately 
that  I  have  deducted  nothing  for  those  animals  which 
die  of  disease  ;  and  I  have  not,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  precisely  what  that  allowance  should  be.  St. 
Bilairc  and  tho  French  authorities  think  one-fourth  is 
ample  to  take  off,  and  thev  fairly  say  that  we  must  not 
base  our  calculation  on  the  number  of  diseased  horses 
found  in  tho  knackers'  yards  of  great  cities,  nor  even  on 
the  number  in  tho  country,  for  few  but  those  which  aro 
wholly  unfit  for  anything  else  aro  sent  to  the  slaughterer, 
and  the  humane  treatment  which  would  bo  the  conse- 
quence of  an  enhanced  value  of  old  horses  would  banish 
much  of  tho  disease  at  present  existing.  Lot  my  hearer, 
however,  deduct  what  he  pleases.  Though  I  agree  with 
tho  French  estimate  myself,  let  others  deduct  half,  or 
even  three-quarters,  if  they  arc  so  minded  ;  for  if  one- 
quarter  only  were  fit  for  food,  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  give  tho  existing  average  of  2  ozs.  of  meat  a  day 
to  205,718  peoplo  who  aro  now  starving?  Somo  say 
that,  though  we  do  not  eat  chevalino  ourselves,  it  is  not 
wasted.  But  to  this  I  cannot  assent.  A  thing  is  wasted 
when  not  applied  to  tho  highest  purpose  for  which  it  is 
available. 

3.  Horses  would  be  better  treated  in  their  old  age. — The 
condition  of  an  old  horse  at  present  is  that  of  over-in- 
creasing misery.  After  being  well  kept  and  cared  for, 
as  soon  as  his' powers  become  enfeebled  he  is  sold  to  a 
harsher  master,  who  values  him  merely  for  the  amount 
of  work  he  is  able  to  perform.  Tho  "  noblo  animal "  bo- 
eomes  a  mere  motive  power,  to  bo  strained  to  tho  utmost 
till  death  stops  tho  machine.  From  one  step  of  degrada- 
tion to  another  the  horso  descends,  till  at  last  "  tho  friend 
of  man  "  becomes  an  object  from  which  wo  turn  as  pain- 
fid  to  our  sight,  and  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  this  de- 
plorable condition,  and  had  not  becomo  so  by  the  cruelty 
of  mankind.  Thero  is  no  inducement  now  to  persuade 
the  owners  of  worn-out  horses  to  treat  them  kindly :  thoy 
look  on  death  as  an  enemy  gradually  approaching  to  steal 
their  property,  and  by  every  violent  means  they  goad 
their  wretched  animals  to  fresh  exertion,  that  they  may 
earn  a  little  before  they  die.  How  much  better  would  it 
be  for  tho  horso  were  his  life  somewhat  shortened  in  ex- 
change for  good  treatment  to  tho  end  t  If  his  dead  body 
represented  a  moderate  value  for  food,  his  master  would 
strive  to  keep  him  in  health,  and  have  an  objoct  in  saving 
him  from  needless  suffering.  Those  who  think  of  the 
4>  faithful  servant,"  and  would  protect  him  by  their  sonti- 
mcntalism  from  sharing  tho  fato  of  tho  ox  and  sheep, 
build  their  conceptions  on  the  image  of  favourites  ns  they 
knew  them,  and  they  shut  thoir  eyes  to  tho  picture  thoy 
presont  when  discarded  from  their  service. 

4.  Horses  would  yield  an  important  supply  of  food  to 
armies  on  a  campaign. — In  every  expedition  many  horses 
are  disabled  by  accident  or  tho  enemy,  and  I  maintain 
that  the  meat  of  these  would  be  far  better  for  troops  on 


a  march  than  that  of  tho  exhausted  oxen  following  in 
tho  roar.  How  often  do  wo  not  hear  of  our  soldiers 
living  upon  biscuit  and  preserved  pro  visions,  or  under- 
going tho  severest  privations  for  want  of  animal  food, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  aro  wasting  thousands  of 
pounds  of  fresh  meat,  which,  as  regards  its  nutritious 
properties,  is  oven  to  be  preferred  to  beef !  In  the  Crimea 
what  suffering  could  have  been  avoided  had  those  in 
authority  but  had  the  courage  to  eat  tho  dead  horses  in- 
stead of  burying  them !  Two  French  divisions,  however, 
were  wiser  than  ourselves,  and  wore  rewarded  by  health 
and  strength  accordingly.  Tho  others  shared  our  preju- 
dices and  our  starvation.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
animals  killed  suddenly  without  bleeding,  as  might 
happen  from  a  shot,  aro  unwholesome,  but  tho  asser- 
tion has  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  the  only  effect  is  that 
of  rendering  the  meat  a  little  darker.  Whenever  tho 
authorities  in  the  British  army  recognise  tho  oxccllenco 
of  chevalino  as  food  wo  shall  hear  no  more  of  "horrible 
and  heartrending  "  famine  decimating  our  soldiers. 

5.  Education  will  be  advanced  in  England.  —  Tho 
hope  of  enlightening  those  who  live  in  tho  shadow 
of  ignorance,  and  are  wodJod  to  a  prejudico,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  reason  for  those  to  persevere  who  are  at  all 
able  to  assist  in  establishing  tho  truth.  It  is  indeed  im- 
portant that  the  poor  should  have  more  and  bettor  food, 
but  scarcely  less  necessary  that  a  great  nation  should 
judge  all  things  dispassionately  according  to  the  weight 
of  evidence  adduced,  and  abstain  from  hazarding  strong 
opinions  as  mere  prejudico  may  prompt.  Yet  in  England 
wo  sec  the  curious  spcctaclo  of  a  whole  people  clinging 
obstinately  to  an  antipathy  for  which  there  is  no  real 
cause,  and  declining  either  to  examine  for  themselves  or 
to  admit  the  validity  of  the  researches  of  others.  On  a 
recent  occasion  I  explained  this  question  to  1,000  English 
workmen,  and  offered  to  givo  them  moat  gratis  as  long 
as  my  supply  lasted.  Out  of  that  1,000  men  seven 
applied  to  me.  If  chevalino  were  as  uneatable  and  un- 
wholesome as  its  worst  opponents  declare  it  to  bo.  tho 
position  taken  up  by  many  would  bo  no  moro  defensible, 
for  thoy  do  not  know  that  tho  meat  is  bad,  having  never 
tried  it  themselves,  and  they  can  show  no  testimony  to 
confirm  their  assertions.  When  they  will  listen  to 
argument,  and  pass  an  honest  judgment  after  actutil  ex- 
periment, they  will  be  better  entitled  to  differ  if  they 
please  from  all  that  tho  long  cataloguo  of  great  men  in 
Europe  have  proclaimed  on  this  subject. 

I  regret  that  the  limits  of  a  paper  will  not  permit 
mo  to  state  tho  results  which  have  followed  tho  agitation 
of  this  question  in  England  since  October,  1807.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  prejudice  exists  far  moro  strongly 
among  two  classes  than  any  others ;  first,  among  mer- 
cantile people,  and,  second,  among  mechanics  earning 
six  shillings  a  day.  Tho  formor  aro  possessed  with  an 
antipathy  amounting  almost  to  mania;  and  the  latter 
owing  to  tho  counsels  of  certain  cheap  weekly  papers, 
think  Uioy  aro  being  cheated  by  tho  rich,  in  order  that 
thoy  may  secure  all  tho  beef  for  themselves.  Profes- 
sional men  of  every  kind,  excepting  doctors  and  artists, 
have  generally  been  willing  to  listen  if  not  to  taste ; 
and  the  very  poor — perhaps  owing  to  their  distress — have 
usually  received  with  gratitude  all  the  chevalino  I  could 
distribute. 

On  one  point  we  should  probably  all  agree— that  meat, 
especially  in  temperate  climates,  is  necessary  for  man, 
and  that  there  is  not  enough  for  our  present  population. 
Tho  difference  of  opinion  is  only  on  the  means  by  which 
tho  quantity  may  bo  increased.  To  mo  it  seems 
that  there  aro  four  principal  methods  of  attaining 
that  result: — 1.  By  increasing  our  livestock,  working 
our  fisheries  moro  effectually,  and  importing  moro  largely 
from  abroad.  2.  By  procuring  preserved  meat  from 
countries  where  cattle  are  in  excess.  3.  By  acclimatising 
new  animals.  4.  By  using  chevaline.  And  the  wisest 
course,  I  think,  is  to  adopt  all  these  plans,  for  even  then  we 
shall  not  have  arrived  at  such  prosperity  ns  to  bo  ablo  to 
givo  Levery  inhabitant  of  tho  United  Kingdom  daily 
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seven  ounces  of  meat.  I  especially  advocate  the  use  of 
chevalino  becauso  it  alone  appears  to  bo  able  to  render 
i  important  aid.  Years  would  have  to 
our  cattle  could  be  materially  increased, 
even  were  the  necessary  capital  forthcoming.  Fish  will 
not  entirely  supply  the  place  of  animal  food ;  and  imported 
meat,  whether  fresh  or  preserved,  will  never  be  cheap. 
Some  time  perhaps  new  species  of  animals  may  be  accli- 
matised, but  the  one  eland  offered  for  sale  at  fifty  guineas, 
last  December,  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  at  present  in 
that  direction  much  food  for  the  million. 

In  our  horses,  however,  wo  have  at  hand,  and  ready 
for  use,  a  supply  of  fresh  meat  equal  to  about  of 
the  whole  quantity  annually  consumed  in  Great 
Britain ;  meat,  moreover,  which  is  not  only  wholesome 
but  excellent,  and  which  could  be  sold  at  less  than  half 
the  price  of  beef.  If  1  am  asked  how  I  propose  to  per- 
suade people  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  and  assist  in 
obtaining  ft  sale  of  this  new  article  of  food,  I  reply  that 
wo  must  first  set  an  example  to  those  below  us  in  station 
by  eating  it  ourselves,  for  we  cannot  expect  tho  poor  to 
cat  that  which  wo  reject ;  and  next  we  must  endeavour 
to  establish  authorised  slaughter-houses  and  strict  inspec- 
tion as  at  Paris.  It  is  also  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals — the  only  one  in 
Europe,  I  repeat,  that  has  not  given  its  adhesion  to 
hippophagy— would  interest  itself  in  the  matter. 

My  desire  is  not  to  produce  a  now  flavour  for  gourmets, 
even  were  chevalino  delicate  enough  to  earn  for  me  their 
gratitude  in  this  respect,  but  to  aid,  as  far  as  I  am  ablo, 
in  effecting  theeo  objects  : — 

1.  That  millions  of  pounds  of  good  meat  may  not  be 
wasted. 

2.  That  tho  poor  mav  have  more  and  hotter  food. 

3.  That  horses  may  bo  more  humanely  treated  in  their 
old  ago. 

4.  That  a  national  prejulice  may  be  overcome,  and 
education  advanced — in  short,  I  trust  I 
modesty  say  that  my  wish  is  to  do  good. 

An  immense  quantity  of  chevalino  now  passes  for  beef, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  it  sold  openly  under  its  true 
name,  and  tho  purchasers  protected  by  the  safeguards  of 
the  law.  1  also  desire  that  the  poor  of  England  may  be 
better  nourished  as  regard*  their  bodies,  better  instructed 
as  regards  their  minds.  National  prejudices  should  not 
exist  in  great  countries,  and  it  seems  to  mo  the  duty  of 
everybody  to  assist  in  putting  them  down. 

Tho  question  is  not  whether  chevalino  is  as  good  as 
beef  or  mutton— for  tho  poor  get  Utile  of  either—nor 
whether  it  tastes  like  one  thing  or  another — "with  a 
far-away  echo  of  game" — but  whether  it  is  fit  or  unfit 
for  human  food.  "  Why,"  in  the  words  of  a  great  man 
who  laboured  successfully  in  this  causa,  "  should  millions 
of  pounds  of  excellent  meat  bo  wasted,  when  there  are 
of  men  who  cannot  obtain  it  f" 

s  against  all  other  innovations  which 
to  established  prejudices,  ridicule  and  mis- 
representation are  freely  used;  but  some  will  always 
judge  dispassionately  for  themselves*,  and  to  those  I  say 
with  confidence — test  this  meat  fairly,  and  see  whether 
you  do  not  find  it  tolerable — nay,  more,  unexceptionable 
food .  To-day  many  will  laugh  at  tho  bare  notion  of  fnodin  g 
human  beings  upon  horses,  but  does  it  not  often  " 
that  those  who  laugh  at  novelties 
first  to  bless  them  to-morrow  r 


win  eookod 


ls  fair  to  introduce  it  dressed  by  a  French  cook,  who 
an  excellent  dinner  out  of  an  old  shoe.  Tho 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Boti.y  Raid  they  were  much  obliged  to  any  gen- 
tleman who  brought "  forward  anything  which  might 
afford  a  new  .supply  of  food.  If  then;  were  any  veteri- 
nary surgeon  present,  however,  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  what  he  understood  Mr.  Bieknell  to  say  was 
correct — that  glanders  was  not  a  contagions  disease,  for 
he  knew  a  gentleman  in  Wiltshire  who  lost  the  whole 
of  his  horses  through  one  glandered  animal  coming 
amongst  them,  and  he  also  knew  an  instance  where  a 
human  being  had  taken  the  disease  and  died  t 


Mr.  Field  {President  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege) thought  the  last  speaker  had  rather  misunderstood 
what  Mr.  Bieknell  had  said.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
glanders  being  highly  contagious,  and  he  had  understood 
that  Mr.  Bieknell  had  not  said  the  contrary  ,  all  ho  had 
asserted  was  that  the  flesh  of  a  glandered  horse,  if  eaten, 
would  not  be  injurious. 

Mr.  S.  Sidnbt  said  there  could  not  be  the  least  doubt, 
from  what  ho  knew  previously,  as  well  as  from  theoviduuoe 
now  adduced,  that  horseflesh  was  not  unwholesome,  but 
a  food  that  could  be  resorted  to  if  no  other  could  be  gut. 
He  had  had  experience  in  eating  horse-meat,  both  before 
agitation  on  the  subject  and  since,  wh«u  it 
i  in  a  simple  manner.  Ho  did  not  think  it 
by  a 

could  make  an  excellent  dinner  out  of 
wholo  question  fell  to  the  ground  us  regarded  the  work- 
ing classes,  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  meat  should  lie 
treated  in  that  way.  The  horse  was  inferior  to  tho 
animals  which  were  generally  eaten,  because  it  was  an 
activo  animal ;  as  long  as  the  horse  was  worked  as  at 
present,  and  lived  an  activo  life,  his  flesh  would  not  \w 
bo  good  as  that  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  which  was  well  fed 
and  never  worked.  Tho  only  object  of  introducing 
hone-moat  would  be  as  a  matter  of  economy  ;  but  those 
who  enjoyed  an  ordinary-  income  were  able  to  pay  7d., 
8d.,  or  even  lOd.  for  their  meat.  Ho  did  not  pay  tho 
slightest  attention  to  the  testimony  of  the  numerous 
foreign  witnesses  who  wen;  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
eating  horse.  On  the  Continent  they  really  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  good  moat  and  bad.  Tho 
kind  of  beef  they  had  in  England  came  from  an 
animal  which  never  did  any  work  in  its  life ;  which  was  all 
tho  summer  in  a  nice  grass  field,  and  was  then  liniahud 
off  in  the  winter  with  hay  and  roots,  and  perhaps  a  littlo 
cake.  But  the  lifo  of  an  ordinary  beast  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  very  different ;  it  worked  har  d,  and  its 
meat  was  consequently  inferior.  Therefore  tho  Con- 
tinentals being  so  learned  in  cookery,  and  so  ignorant  in 
meat,  ho  did  not  think  they  were  good  authorities  en 
the  question.  They  must  all  sympathise  with  tho 
philanthropic  motives  of  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Bicknoll, 
who  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  any  plan  of  supply- 
ing more  food  to  the  labouring  classes,  but  he  entirely 
distrusted  tho  figures  which  hud  been  given  of  23,000 
persons  having  died  of  starvation.  There  was  a  work- 
house in  every  parish,  and  more  than  one  relieving 
officer,  besides  a  large  amount  of  private  charity  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  and  all  ho  would  sav  was  that 
if  these  persons  died  of  starvation,  it  must  be  becauso 
they  refused  to  ask  assistance.  Ho  did  not  believe  in 
persons  dying  from  starvation,  unless  in  very  exceptional 
eases.  Ho  thought  that  mechanics  who  earned  6d-,  7d., 
or  Hd.  an  hour  would  not  eat  horse-flesh  as  long  as  they 
could  afford  to  buy  beef  and  mutton.  If  they  cotdd  not 
buy  the  high-priced  pieces  they  were  not  confined  to 
them,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Bieknell  had  been  rather  un- 
fortunate in  the  market  he  had  gone  to  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  what  was  sold  at  id.  per  lb.  At  the  East-end  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  merino  mutton,  which  would 
not  do  for  a  west-end  club,  but  which,  properly  cooked, 
made  very  good  food,  and  it  was  Bold  for  a  reasonable 
price.  He  quite  agreed  that  our  working  classes  were 
exceedingly  ill-fed  in  a  number  of  instances,  but  a  great 
deal  of  that  was  owing  to  bad  cooking.  He  would 
therefore  suggest  that  if  attention  were  paid  to  affording 
Rome  instruction  in  the  art  of  good  cookery  to  tho  lower 
classes,  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  accomplish,  i . 

Mr.  W.  L.  Scott  said  he  had  supplied  Mr.  Bieknell 
with  the  figures  with  reference  to  tho  number  of  persona 
who  died  from  starvation,  and  ho  wished  to  explain  that 
ho  referred  to  those  whoso  lives  were  shortened  because 
they  had  not  food  enough.  Tho  remark  as  to  the  de- 
fective state  of  English  cookery  was  very  important ; 
but  still  the  fact  remained,  there  was  a  certain  number 
of  animals,  producing  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of 
killed  every  year, 
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imported ;  and  oven  if  all  this  were  properly  cooked, 
thore  was  not  enough  animal  food  for  tho  people.  Ho 
had  pursued  some  independent  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  using  horecmeat  for  food,  and  he  did  not 
find  tho  same  difference  as  Mr.  Bicknell  had  between 
the  amount  slaughtered  and  that  accounted  for.  In 
round  numbers,  there  wero  1,300  cats'  meat  men,  hut 
who  preferred  to  be  called  "carriers"  in  London,  and  their 
vocation  was  to  feed  something  liko  150,000  dogs,  and 
250,000  cats.  Ho  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that 
about  40,000  horses  were  annually  slaughtered  io  Lon- 
don, many  being  brought  up  from  tho  country  on  pur- 
pose by  contract ;  the  prices  being  from  15s.  to  65s.  each. 
Allowing  250  lbs.  of  dog's-meat  to  bo  produced  from 
each  horse,  there  would  be  about  11 J  million  lbs.  as  a 
total.  On  inquiry  as  to  each  carrier's  daily  average,  he 
found  that  tho  total  amount  sold  did  not  very  largely 
differ  from  this.  His  analysis  of  horse-meat  did  not  show 
the  samo  amount  of  creatine  as  was  given  by  Liebig ; 
perhaps,  however,  Liebig  had  not  taken  the  best  quality 
of  beef,  and  had  very  superior  horso-moat  to  compare 
with  it.  He  had  taken  ordinary  beef,  and  as  good  horse 
as  he  could  get,  and  the  figures  he  got  were  1  -3  per  cent, 
of  creatine  in  beef,  and  not  quite  *9  per  cent,  in  horse- 
meat. 

Mr.  Htdb  Clarke  said  ho  was  not  aware  that  thero 
was  any  necessity  for  legalising  the  sale  of  horseflesh  in 
Turkey,  because  thore  was  no  prohibition  ;  nor  was  it 
the  fact  that  tho  Turks  would  eat  anything.  There  was 
in  that  country  an  inspector  of  markets  in  most  towns, 
and  likowiso  a  legalised  tariff,  similar  to  the  assize  of 
bread  which  used  to  exist  in  England  ;  that  tariff  only 
included  beef  and  mutton,  although  other  articles  were 
sold.  Buffalo  and  camel  flesh  were  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  some  parts  of  Turkey,  but  ho  could  not 
say  whether  this  was  tho  case  with  horseflesh,  though  it 
was  certain  thero  was  no  prohibition.  He  thought  tho 
advocates  of  this  movement  would  comply  with  tho 
public  taste  if  they  spoke  of  horse-meat  instead  of 
horseflesh. 

Mr.  Kbrxaghax  had  heard  that  evening  for  the  first 
time  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  his  opinion  was 
that  the  reader  of  the  paper  had  Btatod  a  great  many 
argumonts  in  favour  of  the  use  of  horse-meat,  but  ho  had 
heard  no  argumonts  to  tho  contrary.  Tho  question  must 
resolve  itself  into  this — Was  horseflesh  good  for  food  or 
was  it  bad  ?  If  it  was  bad,  by  no  means  adopt  it,  but  if 
it  was  good,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  bo  used. 
Mr.  Sidney  had  referred  to  tho  excellence  of  the  con- 
tinental cookery,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
and  he  thought  tho  tendency  of  that  gcntle- 
l's  observations  was  rather  in  favour  of  utilising  this 
new  kind  of  meat,  because  he  said  that  by  this  modo  of 
cookery  it  could  be  made  available  in  a  manner  and  to 
an  extent  to  which  it  could  not  be  mado  availablo  by 
Kn^Ush  cookery.  That  was  simply  a  great  reason  why 
such  a  system  of  cookery  should  be  encouraged,  and  why 
flesh  which  had  not  hitherto  been  utilised  ahonld  bo 
brought  into  use.  It  was  admittod  that  the  high  price 
of  ordinary  meat  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  tho  labouring 
classes  to  use  it,  and  ho  therefore  thought  that  every 
exertion  should  be  made  by  persons  of  influence  to 
bring  before  tho  people  of  this  country  the  fact  that 
another  description  of  food  was  in  existence,  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  brought  into  use,  and  if  there  really 
was  no  objection  to  it  ho  thought  it  tho  duty  of  everyono 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  foolish  prejudice  which  now 
existed  on  tho  subject 

Mr.  Warmitbr  could  quite  indorse  what  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  Bicknell,  as  to  the  quality  of  horse-meat. 
Tho  first  time  he  had  tasted  it  was  at  Aldershot,  where 
a  6-year  old  horse,  to  which  an  accident  had  happened, 
was  killed  and  cooked,  and  tho  result  was  that  tho 
soldiers,  to  whom  a  portion  was  given  in  ignorance,  did 
not  discover  the  difference  between  it  and  their  ordinary 
meat.  He  had  also  tasted  it  in  Paris,  and  thought  it 
very  good.   He  thero  tasted  also  mole  meat  and  donkey 


meat,  and  he  gave  the  preference  to  tho  last.  It  would 
require  a  groat  deal  of  effort  to  break  down  tho  public 
prejudices  in  this  matter.  When  he  was  sent  to  Ire- 
land, at  tho  timo  of  tho  famine,  at  first  they  tried  to  feed 
the  people  on  soup  made  from  meat,  but  after  the  first 
week  they  were  obliged  to  discontinue  it,  and  substitute 
cereals,  principally  Indian  meal,  which  was  then  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time.  This  Indian  meal  had  ovpr 
since  remained  a  staple  article  of  food,  but  that  had  only 
been  accomplished  by  perseverance  and  good  cooking. 
Ho  thought  tho  mam  thing  wanting  in  England  was 
improvement  in  cookery. 

Mr.  Kermaguan,  asking  permission  to  add  a  fow  words 
in  explanation,  said  tho  Indian  meal  which  had  just  boon 
referred  to  was  an  instance  in  which  prejudice  had  been 
overcome  in  the  matter  of  food;  and  tho  samo  thine: 
might  tnko  place  with  regard  to  horse-meat.  To  his  own 
knowledge,  when  the  Indian  meal  was  poured  into 
Ireland,  in  1848,  by  tons,  at  a  low  prico,  persons  pre- 
ferred to  die  in  the  ditches  rather  than  use  it,  and  yet  the 
prejudico  was  overcomo,  and  it  was  now  a  staple  articlo. 

Mr.  Edward  Wilson  ssid  tho  ovidenco  of  all  who  had 
paid  any  attention  to  modifying  the  food  of  the  people 
tended  to  strengthen  tho  conviction  that  it  was  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with,  and  that  those  who  attempted 
such  a  great  modification  as  was  sought  by  Mr.  Bicknell 
had  entered  upon  a  very  arduous  task  indeed,  and  ono 
which  could  only  bo  accomplished  by  great  patience  and 
discretion.  Instead  of  disputing  as  to  tho  number  of 
those  who  actually  died  of  starvation,  he  thought  they 
ought  to  consider  the  question  of  how  far  tho  bulk  of  the 
people  wore  under-fed.  They  ought  not  to  wait  until  a  man 
dropped  down  dead  from  starvation  before  they  tried  to 
discover  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  improvo  tho 
diet  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  especially  agricul- 
tural labourers.  Having  lived  for  many  years  in 
Australia,  where  the  people  wore  better  fed  than  any- 
where else,  and  where  the  labouring  men  had  as  much 
I  animal  food  as  they  liked,  when  ho  came  back  to 
England  and  saw  what  the  people  had  to  eat,  he  could 
not  help  being  deeply  struck  with  tho  great  deficiency 
in  animal  food.  They  knew  by  statistical  returns  that 
there  was  not  enough  beef  and  mutton,  pork,  &c,  to  pro- 
vide our  artisans  with  animal  diot,  and  therefore  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  interest  when  they  wore  assured,  on 
high  authority,  that  there  was  a  new  article  of  flesh 
meat,  which  was  wholesome,  and  might  be  mado  quite 
palatable.  He  thought  they  should  look  seriously  at 
the  question,  and  not  turn  aside  from  it  too  readily. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  on  the  subject,  which 
it  would  require  very  long  and  patient  effort  to  break 
down.  His  own  idea  was  that  the  more  simple  tho  pre- 
paration of  the  meat  the  better,  and  it  was  highly  im- 
portant that  the  nomenclature  applied  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  horso  should  bo  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Ho 
certainly  should  not  feel  his  own  appetite  towards  the 
meat  at  all  increased  if  he  found  it  presented,  as  it  was 
at  the  Langham  Hotel,  doscribod  as  "  boiled  withers." 
He  did  not  think  thoro  would  be  any  difficulty  in  giving 
a  dinner  of  horse  meat  to  a  large  number  of  men  who 
were  inclined  to  try  it.  Tho  Crystal  Palaco  might  not 
assist  them,  and  there  might  be  •difficulties  with  hotel 
keepers,  but  as  summer  came  on  they  might  hire  a  tent, 
where  horso  should  bo  served  up,  and,  by  giving  a  littlo 
encouragement  in  the  shape  of  beer,  on  condition  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  moat  being  eaten,  ho  had  no 
doubt  a  goodly  number  of  diners  would  bo  attracted. 
He  would  also  suggest,  as  another  means  of  breaking 
down  prejudice,  that  criminals  in  gaols,  and  people  in 
■workhouses,  where  the  quantity  of  food  was  not  over- 
abundant, should  have  tho  option  of  being  supplied  with 
horse  meat  on  a  larger  scale  than  their  ordinary  diet, 
and,  if  it  was  wholesome  and  palatable,  when  they  came 
out  and  mixed  with  their  fellows,  they  would  all  be  so 
many  apostleB  of  hippophagy. 

Mr.  Woodlbt  said  they  had  boon  told  of  tho  strict 
supervision  which  was  exercised  in  Franco  over  the  sale 
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of  horseflesh,  but  if,  as  Mr.  Bicknell  stated,  a  French  I 
gentleman  had  partaken  of  animals  which  had  died  of  j 
all  sorts  of  diseases  without  injury,  that  inspection ! 
appeared  to  bo  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Hilton  thought  the  last  speaker  had  rather  mis- 
understood the  paper  on  tho  subject  of  diseased  meat. 
He  believed  that  the  inspectors'  supervision  of  meat  in  | 
England  only  referred  to  the  meat  iteelf  after  it  was 
killed,  and  in  that  state— whether  beef,  mutton,  or  horse  . 
— inspection  would  be  necessar)',  in  order  to  see  that  it 
had  not  becomo  putrid  or  bad  by  being  kept  too  long  or 
from  being  badly  packed.    That  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  inspecting  tho  ftn'""d  before  it  was  killed  to  see  , 
whether  it  was  diseased.    It  might  be  said  that  in  cats'  i 
and  dogs'  meat  we  already  had  horseflesh  in  its  simplest 
form  ;  but  this,  ho  believed,  was  the  root  of  all  the  pre-  | 
judico  on  the  subject.    Tho  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get , 
over  the  peculiar  appearance  which  it  had  when  pre- 
pared in  this  form.    If  a  horse  wua  cut  up  in  joints,  all  , 
the  offid  being  trimmed  off,  then  the  prejudice  would  bo 
much  more  easily  overcome.  Mr.  Kornaghon  had  givon 
them  a  notnblo  example  of  how  prejudice  in  matters  of 
food  had  been  overcome,  and  he  hoped  the  statement 
made  as  to  the  number  who  died  annually  of  starvation  ; 
would  not  be  treated  lightly.    It  was  too  much  the 
custom  to  fancy  that  these  statements  were  exaggerated, . 
but  it  was  only  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going 1 
into  tho    poorest  neighbourhoods  who   were  aware 
of  tho  immense  amount  of  suffering  produced  by 
lack  of  sufficient  nourishment.     A  large  .number  of 
the  poor  died  many  years  before  their  time  from 
this  cause,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  might  bo 
said  literally  to  die  of  starvation.    They  were  told  there 
were  relioving-officers,  and  so  on ;  but  that  was  always 
tho  cry—"  Wo  have  got  parochial  officers  and  work- 
houses, and  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  regulations,  and 
very  wrong  for  people  to  dio:"  but  they  did  die,  never- 
theless.   Meat  was  now  so  dear  that  tho  moment  a  man 
was  out  of  work,  or  if  he  died,  it  was  impossible  for  tho 
family  to  get  even  tho  smallest  portion.    Then,  again, 
the  matter  might  be  regarded  in  another  respect.  A  poor 
man  who  got  his  living  with  the  aid  of  a  horse,  if  the 
poor  animal  broko  his  leg,  or  any  other  accident  hap- 
pened to  him,  so  that  he  had  to  be  killed,  his  present 
value  was  only  30s. ;  but  if  the  public  prejudice  could 
be  overcome,  there  would  bo  available  400  or  500  lbs.  of 
good  meat,  which  could  bo  distributed  at  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  community,  and  with  groat  benefit  to  the 
poor  owner,  who  would  get  £G  or  £7  for  tho  horse.  In 
this  way,  instead  of  poor  old  horses  being  used  up  to  tho 
hist,  as  they  now  were,  when  they  began  to  get  out  of 
condition,  they  would  bo  sent  to  some  place  where  they 
would  be  fatted  and  got  roadv  for  the  butcher. 

The  C  uairman  said  ho  had  tasted  horse,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  very  excellent  meat,  indeed,  as  far  as  his 
taste  went,  quite  equal  to  ordinary  mutton.  lie  was  not 
speaking  of  ttitrcet  and  delicately-cooked  dishes,  because 
he  quite  recognised  tho  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  of  meat  otherwise  tlian  in  tho  plain  form.  It  had 
been  said  that  tho  meat  must  be  tough,  because  of  the 
work  which  a  horse  underwent,  but  there  was  a  proverb 
as  to  the  excellence  for  tho  table  of  a  hunted  hare,  and 
if  a  hire  that  had  boon  hunted  was  so  good,  ho  did  not 
sec  why  the  horeo  that  had  hunted  it  should  bo  so  bad. 
Such  questions,  therefore,  could  not  bo  settled  by  d  priori 
reasoning,  but  only  by  experience,  and  as  far  as  his  own 
experience  wont  it  was  favourable.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity for  all  to  bo  agreed  in  this  matter ;  if  some  liked 
horse,  and  some  liked  mutton,  there  was  no  reason  why 
each  should  not  follow  his  own  taste  ;  and  they  had  no  such 
great  variety  of  solid  plain  moat  that  they  need  reject  a 
new  kind.  By  tho  discussion  on  this  question  he  was 
reminded  of  a  story  which  was  current  at  the  time  penny 
papers  were  first  introduced.  It  was  said  that  an  old 
woman  wont  to  a  railway  station  and  bought  a  copy  of 
the  Daily  Teltfraph,  and  when  she  had  read  it,  she  said 
she  did  not  see  that  the  penny  papers  were  a  bit 


than  the  sixpenny  ones.  To  some  extent  it  was  the  same 
with  this  matter.  It  was  not  a  question  whether  tho 
meat  was  better  than  beef  or  mutton,  but  whether  it  was 
a  solid,  sound,  and  wholesome  substitute  for  it.  Thoy 
had  hoard  a  good  deal  of  the  question  of  diseased  meat, 
and  somo  seemed  to  object  to  the  topic  having  boon 
introduced.  He  should  have  boon  disposed  to  agree 
with  this  view  in  on  ordinary  way,  as,  although  the 
subject  might  bo  very  interesting,  it  was  somewhat 
unpleasant ;  but  bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Bicknell  was 
addressing  a  learned  society,  he  thought  ho  was  very 
well  advised  in  having  spoken  in  the  way  he  had.  Of 
course,  if  horse-moat  were  introduced  it  would  be  in- 
spected as  carefully  as  any  other  kind.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  tho  best  way  to  act  in  this  matter  was  to  establish 
a  shop,  as  a  means  of  introducing  this  meat,  and  he 
would  bo  happy  to  assist  Mr.  Bicknell  in  establishing 
one  whore  it  might  be  retailed  to  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  buy  it.  Ho  did  not  think,  if  it  were  a  good 
and  wholesome  food,  as  ho  himself  had  no  doubt  it  was, 
that  our  artisans  were  so  stupid  that  they  would  not 
adopt  it,  if  it  could  be  sold  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than 
an}'  meat  now  placed  before  them.  It  was  true  they 
were  prejudiced  in  tho  matter,  but  as  that  prejudice  did. 
not  rest  upon  any  solid  basis,  it  would  soon  give  way. 
Tho  hone  was  a  clean  feeder,  and  there  was  really  not 
a  word  to  be  said  against  the  use  of  this  food ;  tho  only 
thing  was  that  it  was  something  new,  and  to  which  people 
were  unaccustomed.  Not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  tho  world,  horse-moat  was  an  important 
article  of  food.  Perhaps  savages  wore  not  very  good 
judges,  but,  whatever  their  experience  might  he  worth, 
it  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  moat.  On  all  those 
grounds  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  now  the  matter 
had  been  discussed  it  would  be  soon  introduced  here  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  On  these  questions, 
however,  it  was  very  little  use  arguing ;  everyone  must 
judge  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Bicknell  would  invite  those 
sc  present  to  make  this  practical  test  in  tho  lower  room, 
and  he  thought  that  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  nothing  objectionable  in  hone-meat. 

Mr.  Bicxnxll  said  ho  would  answer  the  objections 
uriaiim,  although  somo  had  been  almost  disposed  of  by 
the  Chairman.  As  regarded  catching  disease  from 
horses,  it  depended  a  great  deal  on  the  state  of  health 
of  tho  person  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  What 
he  had  meant  to  say  with  regard  to  glanden  was,  that 
it  was  not  so  contagious  as  was  generally  supposed, 
there  being  an  idea  that  anyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  a  horso  suffering  from  that  disease  would  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  if  that  were  the  case,  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  slaughtering  horses  would 
all  havo  been  dead,  whereas  no  case  of  contagion  had 
occurred  in  tho  largest  establishment  in  London  for 
tho  last  30  yean.  As  regarded  French  cooking,  at  tho 
large  dinner  at  the  Langlium  Hotel  ho  had  a  plain 
joint  which  ho  thought  was  large  enough,  for  it  weighed 
280  lbs.,  and  many  of  the  dishes  were  as  plain  as  ordinary 
cooking  could  make  them ;  but  he  did  not  think  they 
could  get  164  gentlemen  to  come  and  cat  chops  and 
steaks  and  pay  a  guinea  and  a-half  for  their  dinner, 
and  therefore  elaborate  cooking  was  naturally  intro- 
duced on  that  occasion.  Ho  had  always  said  that 
this  moat  was  intended  for  tho .  poor,  and  not  as  a  new 
flavour  for  the  rich  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  slightly 
inferior  to  beef  or  mutton,  that  was  no  objection  to  it. 
It  might  bo  very  good,  although  not  equal  to  some  other 
kinds  of  meat.  The  foreign  witnesses  who  had  boon 
referred  to  he  considered  quite  dosendng  of  credit,  and 
many  of  them  had  no  letter  establishment  for  cooking 
than  the  ordinary  workman  of  England.  Tho  gentle- 
man who  knew  most  about  it  had  an  old  soldier's  servant  as 
oook.  He  had  tried  it  himself  in  his  own  houso  in  forty  or 
fifty  different  ways,  and  there  war;  no  French  cooking 
whatever  required.  When  ho  said  that  23,000  persons 
died  of  starvation  annually,  he  did  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  eat,  but,  as  had  been  ex- 
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plained,  that  thoir  lives  were  cut  abort  by  deficiency  of 
food.  It  was  said  tbat  mechanics  would  not  buy  horse- 
meat  as  long  as  they  coald  bny  beef  or  mutton,  bat  the 
question  was  what  they  would  do  when  they  could  not 
get  beef  or  mutton,  Mo  did  not  think  4d.  par  lb.,  which 
he  had  quoted  for  tho  lowest  class  of  meat,  was  excep- 
tional, for  he  had  visited  other  low  neighbourhoods  and 
found  it  the  same,  but  he  was  told  that  occasionally 
it  was  sold  off  at  3d.  late  on  Saturday  night,  in 
order  to  clear  the  shop.  When  he  said  the  Turks 
would  eat  anything,  he  only  spoke  jestingly,  and 
did  not  intend  to  depreciate  their  habits  in  the  matter 
of  provisions.  Horseflesh  had  been  referred  to  as 
an  objectionable  term,  but  he  had  used  it  because  ho 
thought  introducing  a  new  one  would  not  be  liked,  or  he 
should  have  adopted  the  more  musical  one  of  che  valine. 
Another  gentleman  said  that  if  they  began  to  out  horses 
there  was  no  knowing  where  they  would  stop;  they 
might  come  to  guinea  pigs.  Now,  guinea  pigs  were  very 
good  food  ;  but  he  would  not  stop  anywhere,  but  throw 
into  consumption  all  that  was  wholesome  as  long  as  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  food  of  the  people.  He  had  in- 
troduced the  words  "  horse  oil "  into  tho  tnenu  in  order 
to  show  that  although  the  fat  of  the  horse  was  not  avail- 
able for  cooking  in  exactly  the  same  way  us  that  of  other 
animals,  still  it  could  be  applied  in  an  equally  useful  and 
palatable  manner.  A  large  and  cheap  dinner  for  the 
working  classes  was  still  rather  a  difficult  matter,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  devolving  on 
the  person  who  got  it  up.  Thero  was  even  a  difficulty 
at  a  first-rate  hotel ;  and,  therefore,  he  should  require 
assistance  before  ho  undertook  it.  1  le  should  bo  very 
happy  to  receive  nanus  for  this  purpose,  and  was  much 
obliged  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  for  his  kind  offer  of  aid 
in  establishing  a  shop.  The  inspection  in  France 
was  very  complete ;  in  the  first  place  a  veterinary 
Hurvroon  examined  the  horse  and  gave  him  a  pass  to  go 
to  the  abattoir,  and  when  he  was  killed  a  post~»wrtcm 
examination  was  made  to  see  that  there  was  no  concealed 
disease,  and  eventually  each  joint  sent  out  was  certified 
and  marked.  The  gentleman  who  had  eaten  all  the 
diseased  animals  did  so  as  a  scientific  experiment,  having 
undertaken  it  at  the  time  of  the  famine  in  Algeria,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  good,  and  be  now  published  his  experience ; 
but  no  one,  he  thought,  would  havo  supposed  that  t  his  was 
anything  but  an  experiment.  If  a  horse  wore  nicely  cut 
up  into  joints  he  did  not  believeanyono  would  know  it  from 
beef.  This  was  the  first  time  he  luid  mentioned  the  subject 
of  diseased  horse**,  but  as  people  were  always  asking  him 
about  it,  he  thought  it  as  well  to  show  that  even  if  by 
chance  a  diseased  horse  did  get  into  consumption,  no 
great  harm  would  be  done.  There  was  in  this  respect 
one  advantage  in  horse-meat,  for  the  parasites  which 
produced  tapeworms  did  not  exist  in  horses,  although 
they  had  been  discovered  in  beef  and  mutton ;  and  a 
worse  form  of  parasite,  the  trichina,  had  long  been  known 
to  exist  in  pork.  He  would  consider  about  opening  a 
shop,  but  he  was  afraid  he  mast  wait  for  yet  further 
assistancoi  before  embarking  in  the  speculation.  He  had 
explained  the  subject  thoroughly  to  a  thousand  men  in 
a  building  yard,  men  above  the  average  intellect,  and 
offered  them  horse  meat  for  nothing,  but  only  seven 
came  to  ask  for  it.  Among  the  very  poor  there 
was  not  quite  so  much  prejudice,  probably  because 
of  their  greater  necessity.  It  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  tho  supply  of  meat  was  quite  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  population,  and  therefore  any  new 
variety  ought  to  bo  welcome. 
The  Chairman  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  soup  made  from 
horse,  roast  joints,  and  sausages  were  served'  in  the 
lower  room  and  partaken  of  by  those  present.  There 
was  also  a  joint  of  donkey. 

Mr.  Wentworth  L.  Scott  exhibited  a  specimen  of  *x- 


r 
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Dxvootoht  Mechanics'  Institute.— An  interesting 
lecture  on  "  Ghosts  and  Apparitions"  was  delivered  re- 
cently in  the  large  hall  of  tho  above  institute,  by  Jos.  ph 
Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Newport  Pugnell,  Secretary  of  the 
College  of  Lecturers,  and  editor  of  the  Institute  and  Lec- 
ture™ Gazette.  The  tendency  of  tho  lecture  was  to  dis- 
abuse tho  mind  of  a  belief  in  ghosts,  apparitions,  and 
kindred  superstitions.  It  was  listened  to  throughout 
with  earnest  attention  by  a  largo  audience,  whose  ap- 

{uausc  ck:irly  evidenced  their  appreciation  of  tho 
octurer's  arguments.  Tim  was  Mr.  Simpson's  seventh 
appearance  as  a  lecturer  before  tho  members  of  the 
Devonport  Mechanic*'  Institute. 


Moot  Cams  Tuhotx.— During  tho  months  of 
January  and  February  the  progress  made  at  the  Mont 
Cems  tunnel  was  20'2'26  metres,  of  which  130*39  im-tres 
was  at  the  Ikirdormeche,  and  98*96  metres  at  th»'  Modana 
end.  Of  Uisy  the  total  advancement  was  106-20  metre* 
daring  tho  month  of  Jsnuarv,  of  which  tho  progret*  at  the 
rus  64-30  metres,  and  51  -90  -metres  at 
In  February,  the  total  progress  was  Us-06 
metres,  of  which  49  metres  was  at  Dardonneche,  and  47.06 
metres  at  Modane.  Tho  position  of  the  tunnel  up  to 
the  1st  of  March,  was  as  follows  :— 

Metres. 

South  end,  Bardonneche   4-827*80 

North  end,  Modane  3*22110 


Total  length  of  tunnelling 
Remaining  to  bo  done 


t  •         •  • 


8*048  90 
4171*10 

12-22000 


Total  length  of  tunnel 

The  following  is  tho  advancement  and  expenditure 
for  each  year  since  tlie  commencement  of  this  gigantic 
undertaking  to  the  end  of  1807.  The  expenditure  for 
1867  has  not  yet  bevn  published  :•— 

Length  of  tunnel  computed. 


Date. 

Bardon- 
neche. 

Modane. 

Total  tfurini: 

year. 

Total  length. 

Metres. 

Me  Ires. 

Meirvo. 

JMr«i. 

1867  \ 
1858  J 

3M*M 

312  74 

497-60 

4*1-60 

ISM 

236-86 

132-76 

36S-16 

8*6-70 

I860 

2*3-80 

138-50 

343-3* 

1.210-00 

1*61 

i7#*oo 

193  00 

363  00 

1 ,613  00 

1862 

3*0  00 

2*3-00 

623  00 

2,196  00 

1863 

426-00 

37GOO 

802-0* 

2,908-00 

ISM 

•21  00 

467  00 

1,08800 

4,08**00 

1*66 

766-30 

46-.40 

1,233-70 

5.109  ;o 

1*66 

8 12. TO 

212  29 

1,024-99 

6,314  69 

188T 

824-60 

687-46 

1,611  96 

7,846-66 

Amount. 


r 


1.630.T53 
2,600,00* 
3,000.  >KJ0 
2,000,000 
3,600,000 
6,532.^M 
6^03,738 
6,644,983 


Tho  probable  cost  of  the  work  was  estimated  at 
70,000.000  francs  (£2,800,000);  of  this  amount 
83,699,973  francs  wero  expended  up  to  tho  end  of 
1866.  __^_-w^_H5_HS!a. 

silT  am-m**^A4a\  Ats  ^s. 

(E/Orrtspoitofntf. 
—  ♦  

Railways  ant>  Rolldko  Stocx. — 8ia. — In  reading 
the  paper  on  railways  by  Mr.  Fair  lie,  published  in  your 
Journal,  I  find  that  ho  attributes  to  Mr.  James  Samuel 
tho  invention  of  the  engines  and  carriages  or  steam  car- 
riage* used  on  the  Eastern  Counties  and  elsewhere,  com- 
mencing about  tho  year  1848.  If  there  bo  any  value  in 
%  tho  1 
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and  embody  facta.  Mr.  Samuel  was  not  tho  inventor  of  c 
anything  belonging  to  tho  plana ;  ho  was  simply  the 
user,  and,  as  tho  resident  engineer  of  tho  line,  recom- 
mended them  to  his  directors,  and  I  am  far  from  under- 
rating tho  importance  of  recognition.  But  everything 
connected  with  plan  or  design,  or  mechanical  operation, 
was  produced  at  Fairfield  Works,  of  which  I  was  Benior 
partner  and  mechanical  manager.  In  the  year  18.50,  I 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  enlarging  upon  a  previous  article  in 
tho  We»t minster  Review,  in  which  tho  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances were  recorded,  and  it  was  reviewed  both  in  the 
Times  and  Spectator  at  longth,  and  no  doubt  has  ever 
been  thrown  on  its  accuracy  from  that  timo  to  this.  I 
hand  you  a  copy.*  You  will  find  therein  stated  all  tho 
principles  involved  in  the  disproportion  of  dead  weight 
to  paying  weight  treated  at  full  length,  as  applicable  to 
tho  present  timo,  now  as  then.  You  will  find,  p.  1 3, 
Mr.  Samuels  first  application  to  the  writer  for  a  manu- 
motive  machine,  which  was  constructed,  and  travelled  at 
18  miles  per  hour,  but  the  beef-fed  human  engines  struck 
work.  Out  of  this  grew  tho  "Express,"  with  3jin. 
cvlinders  and  6  in.  stroke  But  the  first  practical  rocog- 
niser  of  the  system  was  Mr.  Charles  Hutton  Gregory, 
consulting  engineer  to  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  now 
President  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Institution,  who  recom- 
mended his  directors  to  order  a  steam  carriage  called  tho 
"  Fairfield,"  on  six  wheels,  tho  drivers  4  ft.  6in.,  cylinders 
8  in.  diameter,  stroke  12  in.,  68  passengers,  work- 
ing gradient  of  1  in  87,  and  two  loaded  wagons ;  con- 
sumption of  coke  8  lbs.  per  mile.  This  was  on  the  Great 
Wosturn  gauge.  The  next  steam  carriage  was  ordered 
by  the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  and 
called  tho  "  Enfield."  It  was  on  six  wheels,  the  same 
as  the  Fairfield  ;  tho  driving-wheels  were  6  ft.  in 
diameter;  passengers  84 ;  but  another  carriage,  40ft.X9ft., 
was  attached  as  tho  traffic  increased.  The  Enfield 
weighed,  in  working  trim,  15  tons  7  cwt. ;  tho  con- 
sumption of  coko  while  running  was  under  Gibs,  per 
mile,  and  the  speed  37  miles  per  hour.  The  two  next 
engines  with  connected  trains  were  ordered  by  Mr.  Nixon, 
tho  engineer  to  the  Cork  and  Bandon.  The  next  was 
the  "  Cambridge,"  coupled  to  the  train,  but  with  four 
separate  wheels,  as  it  was  found  a  difficulty  to  put  pas- 
senger carriages  into  the  engineering  shop  when  repairs 
were  wanted.  Subsequently  to  this  Mr.  Hemming,  the 
Secretary  to  tho  Londonderry  and  Enniakillen  Railway, 
ordered  anothor,  which  was  called  tho  "  Enniskillen." 
This  engine  had  9-inch  cylinders,  and  15-inch  stroke. 
Tho  tank  was  beneath  tho  boiler,  holding  350  gallons 
of  water.  A  similar  ongino,  called  tho  "Rc- 
surgam,"  was  furnished  to  tho  St.  Helen's  Railway  Com- 
pany, by  order  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair, 
and  another,  called  tho  "  Speranza,"  to  an  Italian  line. 
Subsequently  three  "twin  engines,"  called  the  Gemini, 
were  constructed  for  the  Enniskillen  line,  adapted  to 
run  either  singly  or  coupled  togethor,  built  by  Messrs. 
Kitson,  and  so  arranged  that  ono  driver  and  stoker 
could  work  the  pair  of  engines,  fire-box  and  piston 
togother.  An  engine  and  coupled  passenger  and  tender  | 
vehiclo  was  also  built  by  Messrs.  Kitson,  and  shown  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Tho  drawing  of  this  ongino  is 
shown  in  tho  pamphlet  "Road  Progress."  That  m  tho 
Exhibition  was  called  tho  "  Ariel's  Girdle."  There  was 
a  peculiarity  about  the  first  engine  built  for  actual 
working, — the  "Fairfield."  It  was  broad-gauge,  with 
only  one  pair  of  driving  wheels  in  front.  I  considered 
it  dangerous  to  uso  a  crank  axle,  and  undesirable,  as  in- 
volving great  weight ;  but  with  such  a  width  of  gaugo 
outsido  cylinders  were  preposterous.  I  therefore  used 
inside  cylinders,  applying  their  power  to  a  separate 
crank  shaft,  technically  called  a  "dummy,"  and  then 
transferring  tho  motion  to  crank  pins  on  the  driving- 
wheels.  This  was,  I  beliovo,  the  first  timo  that  such  a 
plan  was  ever  put  in  practice,  and  it  was  found  to 


as  ever  put  in  practice,  anc 
very  well.   Tho  Enfield  was, 


/.  a.  A. 


rated  from  the  carriage  for  convenience  in  cleaning,  and 
put  upon  four  wheels,  and  in  that  condition  became  the 
directors*  cngino  for  several  years,  because  she  could 
travel  as  fast  as  any  engine  on  the  line,  with  much  less 
lumber.  Subsequently,  one  of  the  directors,  having  read 
somewhere  that  six-wheeled  engines  were  safer  than 
four,  insisted  upon  another  pair  of  wheels  being 
applied,  which  was  done ;  but  I  am  not  awaro  that 
tho  running  facilities  were  improved  by  the  extra 
dead  load  and  extra  friction  of  the  wheel  base. 
In  the  days  of  tho  commencement  of  this  system  I  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Fairlie.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
him  was  his  wishing  to  put  my  light  system  before 
Colonel  Kennody,  tho  engineer  of  the  Bombay  and 
Baroda,  and  he  informed  me  tbat  he  had  had  my  engine, 
the  Enniskillen,  under  his  charge  on  the  Coleraine  line, 
and  had  re-christened  it  the  "  Fairy ;"  and  he  was  full 
of  expressions  of  delight  at  her  performance  as  to  speed 
and  steadiness,  evidently  believing,  like  tho  sailor  with 
his  ship,  that  she  could  do  everything  but  talk.  How 
ho  made  such  a  blunder  as  now  to  attribute  the  whole 
matter  to  Mr.  Samuel,  I  do  not  well  comprehend.  What 
Mr.  Samuel  did  was  to  order  from  Fairfield  Works  first 
a  manumotive  and  then  an  inspectors'  engine,  with  3} 
cylinders,  but  how  they  were  to  be  made  did  not  enter 
into  his  imagination,  for  none  of  his  antecedents  pre- 
pared him  for  it.  Ho  was  extremely  delighted  with  a 
new  toy,  and  proclaimed  its  merits  far  and  wide,  and 
worked  hard  at  getting  results  and  statistics.  A  report  ou 
the  subject  of  light  engines  and  doad  weights  was  about 
this  time  placed  before  the  directors  of  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  this  report  made  a  considerable  sensation 
with  Mr.  Samuel's  name  appended  to  it,  but  it  did  not 
produce  an  order.  Tho  first  order  was  given  to  tho 
writer  by  Mr.  Charles  Hutton  Gregory.  The  designs 
were  all  mine,  the  results  of  previous  years  of  thought. 
They  were  worked  out  in  all  thoir  steam-power  calcula- 
tions and  details  by  Edward  Reynolds,  a  pupil,  who  was 
first  introduced  to  mo  by  Walter  Hancock,  tho  famous 
locomotist  on  common  roads,  as  a  young  man  of  remark- 
able faculties,  who  had  had  been  very  much  about  him 
in  his  experiments.  I  never  willingly  pass  by  faculties 
where  I  can  find  them,  for  the  world  is  not  overburthenod 
with  them,  and  so  Edward  Reynolds  became  free  of 
Fairfield  Works  as  a  pupil,  both  in  the  drawing  office 
and  workshops,  and  a  very  viduable  assistant  ho  was, 
and  his  subsequent  career  has  confirmed  his  early 
promise.  My  foremen  at  the  timo  wore  Archibald 
Sinclair  and  Edward  Corry,  tho  former  passed  away, 
the  bitter  a  prosperous  and  well-respected  man  in 
London  City.  AU  these  things  are  matters  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  literary 
history.  Tho  pamphlet  was  not  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion of  engines  only.  It  reviewed  and  particularised 
the  whole  subject  *  of  engines,  vehicles,  trams,  and 
permanent  ways;  and  tho  Ttmet  of  January  26th,  1850, 
says  of  tho  pamphlet  "  It  also  contains  a  number  of 
suggestions  on  the  general  developments  of  traffic, 
which,  in  pointof  ingenuity  and  completeness  as  well  as  in 
tho  faith  they  exhibit  in  tho  extent  to  which  tho  public 
would  avail  themselves  of  increased  facilities,  resemble 
the  original  Post-office  plans  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill."  In 
looking  over  Mr.  Fairlio's  paper  I  find  a  quantity  of 
very  useful  statistics  about  dead  load  and  paying  load 
proportions.  But  the  practical  remedies  appear  to  settle 
themselves  into  one  single  point — the  substitution  for 
existing  engines  with  two  cylinders  of  an  engine  with 
four  cylinders,  or  rather  two  underframe  engines, 
with  a  long  frame  and  boiler  above,  the  engines  each 
pivoted  to  the  upper  frame  by  a  bogie  pin,  round  which 
it  swivels ;  the  advantage  being  that  each  bogie  wheel 
base  being  only  ten  feet  in  length,  it  will  roll  round 
curves  of  only  two  chains  radius.  This  is  precisely  tho 
principle  of  the  timber  trucks  used  on  railways,  two 
short  trucks  being  connected  by  the  long  timber  lying 
on  central  saddles.  I  am  not  going  to  criticise  Mr. 
Fairlie's  engine,  but  merely  to  thooriso.   I  take  it  for 
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granted  that,  with  a  given  cylinder  power,  it  will  haul 
the  same  load  as  a  two-cylinder  engine  of  equal  power, 
with  the  undoubted  advantago  of  getting  rid  of  flange 
friction,  as  compared  with  a  long-based  engine  on  curves, 
giving  out  moro  "  duty  "  and  less  waste  power.  But  if 
the  bogie  be  very  short  in  the  wheel  base,  and  badly 
centred,  this  also  may  involve  frictions  of  another  kind, 
by  dragging,  and  keeping  the  axles  abnormal  to  the 
curves.  Thus,  a  10  ft.  wheel  base,  involving  ^  in.  of 
versed  sine  on  a  curve  of  two  chains  radius,  might  in- 
volve less  friction  than  a  5  ft.  wheel  base  on  tho  same 
curve  with  ^  in.  versed  sine,  because,  in  the  absence  of 
other  guidance,  length  is  an  important  element  in 
steadiness,  and  tho  short  base  might  drag  askew.  But 
Mr.  Fairlie  takes  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  case  of  his 
engines— and,  of  course,  of  any  other  engines  viewed  as 
tank  engines— by  cutting  off  the  tender  tho  whole  weight 
and  waste  of  the  tender  is  saved.  Let  us  analyse  this. 
The  datum  lino  from  which  to  construct  an  engine, 
whether  on  six  wheels,  or  four,  or  eight,  is  the  limit  of 
weight  which  may  be  put  upon  each  wheel  without 
damaging  either  rails  or  tyros  to  any  serious  extent. 
Beyond  this  limit  wo  cannot  advantageously  go.  As- 
sume it  to  be  six  tons  per  wheel,  that  will  givo  a  load  of 
36  tons  for  a  six-wheel  engine.  Assuming  the  adhesive 
load  required  to  balance  the  steam  to  be  as  5  to  1,  that 
would  givo  seven  tons  of  steam  power,  say,  a  pair  of  18 
in.  cylinders.  But  the  engine  in  this  condition  is  a  mere 
dummy ;  an  idiot,  "  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing,"  like  Munchausen's  horse  with  his  hinder  parts 
cut  away,  filling  into  a  syncope  for  want  of  food  and 
water.  Ho  is  a  trooper  without  his  hone,  a  soldier  with- 
out his  rations,  and  he  will  die  a  rapid  dwith  without  his 
tender  or  its  equivalent.  The  tender  weighs  say  20  tons ; 
but  if  taken  away,  the  fuel  and  water,  and  tanks,  and  coal- 
bunks  must  be  retained  and  placed  in  some  form  or  other 
on  tho  engine's  back,  and  that  will  be  at  least  12  tons 
out  of  the  20 ;  this  added  to  thirty-five  makes  forty- 
eight,  which  gives  eight  tons  per  wheel,  bringing  it 
within  the  crushing  limit ;  wherefore,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  travel  back  and  lighten  the  wholo  to  the  original 
36  tons  by  lightening  tho  structure,  and  in  such  case  we 
shall  have  a  less  powerful  engine,  unless  wo  assume 
that  the  present  36-ton  engines  are  made  superfluously 
heavy  in  material  to  the  extent  of  12  tons,  which  may 
be  abstracted  and  replaced  by  fuel  and  water.  The  water 
will  be  9  tons,  and  the  fuel  30  c  wt ;  and  if  wo  are  to  use  tank 
engines  with  a  small  supply  of  water  we  can  only  run 
short  distances,  unless  we  resort  to  Mr.  llainsbottom's 
plans  of  picking  up  from  level  troughs  along  the  line, 
against  which  there  is  only  the  solitary  objection  of  frost. 
No  doubt,  other  things  bring  equal,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  a  long  straight  frame  with  flexible  wheel  bases, 
but  it  is  also  a  very  considerable  advantago  to 
have  only  two  cylinders  and  two  sets  of  gearing 
instead  of  four,  because,  in  tho  ono  case  it  is  simply 
an  increase  in  the  weight  of  metal,  and  in  the 
other  it  is  a  duplication  of  workmanship  and  repairs — 
far  the  heaviest  items.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  small 
watch  costs  as  much  as  a  large  ono  as  to  workmanship- 
There  is  also  a  disadvantage  in  making  the  fuel  and 
water  constitute  a  part  of  tho  adhesion,  because  it  is  a 
diminishing  quantity.  If  12  tons  be  abstracted  from  36 
it  leaves  24,  or  four  tons  load  per  wheel,  equal  to  less 
than  five  tons  of  steam  power  instead  of  seven,  or  else  the 
wheels  would  slip,  unless  under  very  favourable  condi- 
tions, as  to  level  and  dry  rails.  There  is  also  an  advantage 
in  what  arc  called  tank  engines,  that  they  will  run  either 
end  foremost  without  reversing,  and  so  facilitate  traffic. 
But  one  reason  for  this  is  the  bad  construction  and  connec- 
tion of  tho  tender,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to  drive  it 
before  the  engine,  as  being  liablo  to  get  off  tho  line. 
But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  so  arranging  tho  connection 
of  the  engine  and  tender,  that  they  may  run  either  end 
foremost  without  risk,  and  without  shaking  the  driver  on 
tho  foot-plate,  as  well  as  any  tank  engine.  Much  is  claimed 
for  tho  double-bogie  engine,  that  it  has  a  straight  con- 


nection between  the  two  pivots.  But  it  is  quite  practicable 
so  to  couple  two  six-wheel  goods  engines  that  they  will 
do  the  same  thing,  transmitting  the  force  either  in  push- 
ing or  pulling  on  a  straight  lino  between  the  centres  of 
tho  adjoining  frames.  Without  going  into  the  question 
of  building  new  stock,  there  is  quite  enough  to  be  done  in 
the  conversion  of  existing  stock  to  frictionless  movement, 
very  materially  to  benefit  their  dividends,  when  once 
railway  managers  shall  turn  their  attention  to  it.  The 
normal  61bs.  per  ton  resistance  must  be  multiplied  many 
fold  to  account  for  tho  very  small  number  of  tons  load 
drawn,  compared  with  the  area  of  the  cylinders.  In 
modern  railway  calculation  cost  is  determined  per 
mile  run  by  the  train,  whether  full  or  empty.  The 
passengers  are  never  considered,  they  are  but  as  dirt  in 
the  balance ;  of  no  more  importance  to  the  total  load  than 
the  insects  which  may  jump  on  or  off.  One  reason  for 
this  extensive  growth  of  dead  weight  is  to  resist  endlong 
collision,  a  consideration  not  requisite  with  omnibuses  ; 
but,  as  in  ships,  a  larger  hull  carries  a  larger  load  in  pro- 
portion to  its  displacements,  so,  should  the  widths  of 
railway  carriages  increase,  and  tho  length  of  tho  train 
proportionally  diminish,  the  weight  and  resistance 
would  be  lessened,  and  the  paying  load  increased: 
and  in  proportion  as  fractional  resistance  is  diminished 
so  may  new  stock  bo  constructed  with  less  dead  weight. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  proportion  to  the 
rr-flistance  of  the  train  its  carrying  capacity  diminishes, 
and  its  demand  for  engine  power  increases,  and  honoo 
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133.  Police  (Countlea  and  Borough*)—  Co 

136.  Fisheries  (Injbuid)— Corroapondaoc*. 

143.  Navy— Statement  of  BXMMI  (M6SS-TT. 

144.  Army— Statement  of  Excoesea  (1*44-7). 

148.  Army— Estimate  "on  Account. ' 
l^clasiaiUcal  Commission— Twentieth  Report. 

DMt.-rt-l  «.••  Wfc  Mitrth,  1863. 
54.  Bill— Land  Writs  Registration  (Scotland). 
133.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works— Return. 

137.  Elneation— Report. 

149.  Navy—  Estimate  "  on  Account. 
108.  East  India  (Systems  of  Governm 
Prison  Dietaries  (Ireland) -Report. 
Trades  Onions— Report  of  Examiner*. 
Pablic  Petitlooj-Eigath  Report. 

Dtli*«rr1  on  19*  March,  1968. 
■L  Bill— Renswabk,  l,ewhold  Conversion  (Ireland)  Act 
95.  (i.)  Edinburgh  Churches— Supplementary  Return. 
141.  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police— Abstract  Account. 


1/etitere.t  on  30M  March,  1869 
47.  Bill— Public  Schools  (amended). 

ta.    „    Conrt  of  Appeal,  Chancery  (Despatch  of  Business*) 

Amendment. 

•9.     „    Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Orders  In  Council. 
116.  (t.)  Committee  of  Selection— Second  Report. 
Church  Estates  Co 
- 


t-'ron  ConmtUHoMrt  of  Patent*  Journal,  March  20. 
Chants  OS?  r»  mn  isav  Psonorwi. 
Bags,  Ac,  measuring  an*  cutting  cloth  for— 44»— C.  Blytis. 

Bathing  dresses — 654— F.  Dumas. 
Boilers— 7*6— J.  O.  Tongue. 
Bolts  and  nuts,  screw — 90-I  —  C.  D.  Abel. 
Bolts,  screw— 490— E.  Biker. 
Boots,  Ac,  rivets  for— 765  -C.  H.  Gould. 
Brick*.  Ac.,  burning— 604— H.  Chimberlaln,  J. 

Weileklnd. 
Building,  composition*  UMd  In— 5U-L. 
Cans — 699— R.  Zwflt. 
Card  eases— «04— K.  M.  Lee. 
Carpeting,  felt— 7»6  -W.  and  T.  Mitchell. 
Carrltges— 369 -J.  Offord  and  8.  W.  Hale. 
Cartridge  eases-755-P.  T.  Baker. 
Cartridge  cases,  filling— 693— J.  Collins. 
Chairs,  slcel — 62s — F.  Remy. 
Chronometer  bixes  — 757 — J.  Hammersloy. 

Clocks,  Ac.,  mechanical  movements  adapted  for— 571 — W.  E.  Newton. 
Coals,  Ac  screening -73S—  E.  Burton  and  J.  Lawrenoe. 
Convovances,  Ac,  registering  number  of  — 
pubUc— 693-L.  C.  Detouche. 

c^ra-^.Mrer^n^rof 

Copper  and  Iron,  treating— 769— W.  Hunt. 
Cotton  seed,  Ac.,  deoortiontwg-793-H.  " 
Docks,  floating— 786  -J.  Campbell. 
Door  handles— 740— E.  Clifton. 
Door  knobs,  Ac.,  fixing— 798— J.  and  J.  Thompson. 
Drilling  machines,  Ao. — 763— J.  Westray  and  J.  Fot 
Earth  closets,  Ac.— 810-A.  F.  BalnL 
Electric  apparatus— 773— L  L.  Pulvermacber. 
Engines  and  boilers— 735— W.  Whittle. 
Engines  for  agricultural  purposes— 743— H.  E.  I 
Engines,  bydrostatto-733-B.  W.  A.  Sleigh. 
Engines  steam— 761— W.  E  Cadge. 
Flics,  machine  for  cutting — 7*9— H.  Kennedy. 
Ptrs-arms,  breech-loading— 710— T.  Horsley. 
Flre-esoa;«>*-«96-W  Smith,  J.  Olddings,  ai 
Fire,  extingulshing-7*3-T.  Atkins. 

Flour,  pre-,arlng  h  ird  foreign  wheat  for  manufacturing  Into— 778- 

O.  Hsnxwcll  and  J.  Ryder. 
Food,  preserving  blood  for  use  as— 736— J.  Dewar. 
Fuel,  artltici.il — 727 — Ci.  Anderson. 
Furnaces— 775— J.  M.  Stanley. 
Furnaces,  blast — 780— J.  Watson. 
Galvanometers— 764  —J .  L.  Clark. 


Metal  plates,  coating— *14—  E. 
Motive-power— 794— J.  Parker. 
Nails-721-.J.  Manly,  Jan. 
Xalls,  machines  for  making— 733-.. . 

I  finance  an.l  projeetilea,  breeeh-loadlng— 450-A.  M.  Clark. 
Ores,  obtaining  copper  from— 731— T.  Johnson. 
O r^ans— SI 3 — H .  Willis. 
Paper.  waterproof-7J6-T.  Whlttaker. 
Paper-hangings,  mineral— 714— W.  E.  Gedge. 
Paving— 743— A.  M.  Clark. 
Pens,  Ac.— 665— W.  E.  Newton. 
Pianoforte*— 774— J.  Brinsmead. 
Plane  Irons,  sheep  shears,  Ac-S89-R.  B.  Mitchell. 
Printing,  eturavlng  rollers  for— 790— R.  Leake  and  R.  PUtt*. 
Propellers,  twin-screw— 745— J.  O.  Kiucaid. 

Pumps,  steam— 770-A.  M.  Clark.   

Railway  carriage  wheels,  ooupUng,  Ac. — 673— J .  W veaey .  ., 
Railway  passenger  trains,  signal  apparatus  for— 711— W.  a.  muw«u 

and  O-  Brown. 
Railway  signals,  Ac— 756— J.  J.  F.  Stevens. 
Railway  wagon  axle  boxes-713-A.  Smith. 
Reaping  machines,  Ac— 719-T.  Bisset. 
Reaping  machines,  Ac.-750-J.  Brighim  and  R.  BickertoH. 
Rulers,  parallel-733-J.  W.  and  C.  R,  Ha"1 
Sewage,  utilising— 744-W.  K.  Stuart. 
Sewing  midlines— 751— I.  Cole  and  A.  I 
Shoes— 321— C.  R  Broadbcnt. 
Skirts,  skeleton — 7 03  —L .  B.  Schmollo. 
Smoke,  consuming— 670— O.  Hart.  _  . 

Soups,  Ac.  preparing  essences  for-767-H.  Drake. 
Spinning,  Ac,  raaohlnery-418-J.  Vevers. 
Straw,  Ac.  siaskiag-700-W.  B.rford  and  T.  Perkins. 
Telegraphic  apparatus—  691  — H.  B.  Wilder. 
Tobacco  P«P«*-T53-^C  _R  -Ri>okJl<,^,_thg(>,g>Ki  jj.  • 


Walls,  Ac,  constructing— 640—  T.  liVthgi 
Wet**,  Ac,  heating,  Ac— 272 -F.  Wlrth. 
Waa>r-«lua*t»-706-W.  BoUo. 
Window  sashes— 748-C.  ScholcSeld. 
Window,  Ac,  cords— 737— 8.  Jefferie*. 
Wood,  cutting  and  reducing— 734— J^  A.  Lee 


•.  Call. 


Iicvrmos*  with  Conner*  Srictnc 

Hats,  bonnet*,  Ac— 965— C.  R.  Bros 
Hides,  Ac,  machine  for  beaming— 841— P. 
Looms—  8*6— H.  A.  Bonneville. 


Patxxts  Sbalkd. 


3656.  O.  E.  Marchlsln. 

3657.  J.  Hargreaves. 

2662.  B.  and  A.  B  Blackburn. 
3645.  A.  Mackenzie  and  8.  Robin- 
son. 

A.  Altehlson  and  H.  J. 

Qrantham. 
W.  Winter. 
O.  B.ttcheldor. 
J.  H.  Brown. 
T.  H.  Williams. 
W.  Woodoock. 
J. 


3717.  E.  T.  and  C.  Horsley. 
3719.  J.  Jameson. 
2733.  J.  and  J.  A.  Huggett. 
2753.  J.  Dewar. 
2-100.  R.  Hattersley. 
389«.  W.  R.  I^ke. 
390*.  W.  B.  Adams. 
3178.  W.  Thompson. 
3697.  J.  E.  Oowen. 

186.  J.  Carr  and  C.  Luoop. 

345.  H.  M.  Ragland. 

2OT.  F.  N. 1 


ofPaUrti 


2703. 


Hats,  Ac— 724— H.  Zox. 
Hooks  and  eyes  for  ploture  cords,  < 
Horses,  Ac,  shoeing— 636— A.  M. 
Hydrocarbons,  burning— 708  — W.  E.  Newton. 
Iron  and  steel— 735— I.  W.  Nasirow.  . 
Iron,  treating  ca<t— 791— A.  C.  Kirk. 
Jars,  Ac,  covers  for— 758— H.  A.  Dufrend. 
Lace,  manufacturing  —763 —J .  Hartshorn. 

Lamps  for  burning  petroleum,  Ao.-739-A.  Colo  and  J.  Carter. 

Land.  Ac,  cullivatlog-769-A.  V.  Newton. 

Liquids,  evaporation  of— 796— B.  Tooth. 

Liquids,  f reeling — HIS — A.  M.  Clark. 

Liquids,  raising  and  forcing— 802— E.  Casper. 

Lubricators— 771— J.  Dickson. 

Match  boxes,  Ac— 730— 3.  A.  Bell  and  U.  H.  Hlggtn*. 


271X 
3714. 
2716. 
3731. 
3736. 
3743. 
3763. 
2796. 


A.  Booker. 

J.  Kirk  and  J.  Kirk,  j an. 
J.,  B.,  and  B.  Wood. 
A.  Morrall. 
O.  Wilkinson. 
L.  do  la  Peyronse. 
H.  A.  " 
J.  Elder. 
W.  Mit< 
J.  Offord. 
H.  WaUwork. 


2851.  O.  Twig. 

3854.  J.  Withinshaw  and  J.  B. 

Baker. 
2989.  M.  A.  F.  Meanotu. 
2903.  E.  Oessner. 
3993.  J.  Mitchell. 
3434.  J.  I  la  I  ley. 

3632.  J.  Hadley. 
149.  J.  A.Jones. 
161.  S.  and  E. 


PA 

734.  S. 
760.  J. 
763.  A. 
768.  J. 

775.  A, 

776.  A. 
759.  E. 
771.  J. 
80S.  O. 
778.  S. 
819. 


OK  WHICH  TH1  ST*HT 

B.  Bo  u  I  ton. 
Bul  lough. 
V.  Newton. 

H .  Kldd  A  J.  C.  Mather. 
,  O.  Browning. 
V.  Newton. 

Pilling  and  J.  Harper. 
T.  Rotumlnger. 

E.  Donisthorpc 
Chat  wood. 


Dott  or  £60  nas  bis 

937.  P.  J.  Jamet. 
785.  C.  Farmer  and  T. 
799.  W.  J.  Colomau. 
818.  A.  B.  Von  Rathea. 
HS3.  W.  BetU. 
his.  D.  Mackenzie. 

820.  H.  Oakes. 
822.  J.  Tall. 

821.  T.  Roberts  and  L.  Luc 
824.  O.  H.  and  J.  A.  Castw*. 


Pathht*  oh  which  th»  Staht  Dott  or  £100  ha*  bixh  P, 
710.  W.  Andrew*.  I  719.  J.  Victor  and  J. 

739.  A.  Haley. 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  3,  1868. 


Artisans'  Reports  on  thb  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  Reports  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the 
Council  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  the  Society's  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  One  volume ;  demy  8vo.,  732 
pages,  price  2s.  Gd.  in  boards,  or  3a.  Gd.  in  cloth. 
The  volume  contains  report*,  by  upwards  of 
eighty  artisans,  upon  the  principal  industries 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  special 
reports  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  French 
working  classes.   

Ordinary  Meetings. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  : — 

April  8. — Patsiott  Wrtk.    No  Mkbttno. 
Aran.  15.— "On  Liquid  Fuel."    By  Bekjamix  H. 
Paul,  Esq. 

April  2.2. — "  On  tho  Cultivation  of  Beetroot,  and  its 
Manufacture  into  Sugnr."    Bv  W.  A.  Ginns.  Esq. 

April  29.— "On  Progress 'in  Oyster  Culture."  By 
Hakry  Lobb,  Esq.   

Cantor  Leotdkes. 

Tho  last  lecture  of  Dr.  Crace  Calvert's  course. 
"  On  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common  Salt,  the 
Products  obtained  from  it,  and  their  Applications 
to  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  will  be  delivered  on 
TUESDAY,  the  7th  of  April,  as  follows  :— 

Lecture  IV. — Tuesday,  April  7. 

Thb  Conversion  or  Chloride  or  Sodium  into 
Carbonate  op  Soua. — The  decomposition  of  common 
salt  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphate  of  xxla,  Glauber's 
salt ;  tho  transformation  of  this  compound  into  toda  a»h, 
soda  crystals,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  Ballard's  process ; 
and  the  important  and  recent  discovery  of  tho  utilisation 
of  soda  waste,  &c.  Illustrations. 

The  lectures  commence  each  evening  at  Eight 
o'clock,  and  are  open  to  members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  lecture. 

Albert  Medal. 

The  Council  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
award  of  the  Albert  Medal  at  their  first  meeting 
in  May  next.  This  medal  was  instituted  to 
reward  "  distinguished  merit  in  Promoting  Arts, 
Manufactures,  or  Commerce,"  and  has  been 
awarded  us  followB  : — 

In  1864,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.O.B.,  "  for 
his  great  services  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  in  the  creation  of  the  penny  postage, 


and  for  hia  other  reforms  in  the  postal  system  of 
this  country,  the  benefit*  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  confined  to  this  country,  but  have 
extended  over  the  civilised  world." 

In  18G5,  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  "  for  distinguished  merit  in  pro- 
moting, in  many  way*,  by  his  personal  exertions, 
the  international  progress  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  the  proofs  of  which  are  afforded 
by  his  judicious  patronage  of  Art,  his  enlightened 
commercial  policy,  and  especially  by  the  abolition 
of  passports  in  favour  of  British  subjects." 

In  ls6G,  to  L'rofesaor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
for  "discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemistry,  which,  in  their  relation  to  the 
industries  of  the  world,  have  so  largely  pro- 
moted Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce." 

In  18G7,  to  Mr.  W.  Fothergill  Cooke  and 
Professor  Charles  Wheatstone,  F.R.S.,  in  re- 
cognition of  their  joint  labours  in  establishing 
the  first  Electric  Telegraph. 

The  Council  invite  Members  of  the  Society  to 
forward  to  the  Secretary,  before  the  15th  April, 
the  names  of  such  men  of  high  distinction  as 
they  may  think  worthy  of  this  honour. 


Subscriptions. 

The  Lady -day  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


gEOfttogs  of  i\t  So  wis. 

 •  

Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  March 
18th.  Present  —  B.  Shaw,  Esq.  (in  the  chair); 
Mr.  llarry  Chester,  Captain  Grant,  Mr.  G. 
F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Kdward  Wilson,  Mr.  J. 
Ludford  White,  Uev.  J.  E.  Hall,  and  Mr.  E. 
liollond. 

Mr.  Jamfr  Redmond  Barry,  Inspecting  Commissioner 
of  Irish  Fisheries,  attended  to  give  information  respecting 
the  sea  fisheries  of  Ireland. 

The  Chairman— We  have  hud  some  evidenco  from 
Mr.  Blake,  as  to  the  desirubilitv  of  Government  grant- 
ing loans  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  fisheries  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
such  a  plan  would  very  much  benefit  the  fishermen  of 
Oalwny,  bvit  the  question  remains  how  far  it  would  de- 
velop the  produco,  und  whether  it  would  do  so  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  an  imperial  question  of  it,  or  as 
likely  to  considerably  increase  the  supply  of  nourishment 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  Barht— It  would  develop  the  fisheries  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  are  at  present.  I  have  been 
connected  with  tho  fisheries  of  Ireland  a  great  many 
years,  and  am  now  tho  only  inspector.  My  duties  now 
do  not  extend  to  tho  inland,  but  only  to  tho  sea  fisheries. 
I  am  not  vory  fully  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Blake,  and  I  don't  quite 
accord  with  all  his  views.  His  measure  was  introduced 
M.  tt.  .ppoiounont  of  ft.»U«a_l».  tfwW* 
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he  tu  chairman  ;  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
his  views  had  heen  materially  altered  by  the  evidence 
adduced  before  that  Committee.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  estuaries  of  Ireland  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
fish,  which,  under  better  arrangements  might  l*e  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman— Port  of  the  measure  which  Mr.  Blake 
proposes  is,  that  the  loan  system  should  l»e  n stored; 
that  loans  out  of  a  fund  voted  by  Parliament  should  be 
granted,  partly  to  assist  in  providing  curing-house*, 
and  partly  to  provide  fishing-boats  and  gear  of  all 
kinds.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  a  measure  would 
bo  likely  to  prove  successful  'r 

Mr.  Barry—  It  would  aid,  no  doubt.  The  country 
has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  pauperism  by  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  about  twenty  years  ago,  of  what 
is  known  a<  the  potato  famine.  The  country  has  never 
recovered  from  that,  and  that  bran,  h  of  industry  has 
been  peculiarly  affected.  The  peasantry  upon  the 
coast  who  uw-d  to  devote  themselves,  some  exclu- 
sively, to  fishing,  and  some  partially  to  fishing  and 
partially  to  the  cultivation  of  small  farms,  have  in 
a  great  measure  vanished.  They  huvo  cither  died 
or  emigrated,  and,  as  far  ns  my  experience  goes, 
the  want  in  Ireland  seems  now  to  be  rather  of  men 
than  of  appliances.  Formerly  the  groat  want  was 
of  means  and  of  appliances  to  employ  the  men.  I  have 
myself  endeavoured  to  encourage  the  formation  of  one 
or  two  small  companies —one,  in  particular,  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  and  I  have  watched  their  proceedings  with 
great  intemst.  There  is  in  this  case  no  want  of  means, 
as  the  parties  who  have  formed  this  company  arc  mer- 
chants of  a  very  high  order,  both  of  means  and  intellect, 
in  the  city  of  Cork.  They  have  now  been  three  years  in 
operation,  and  have  contrived  to  get  on  pretty  well ; 
but  their  greatest  want,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been 
want  of  men.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  great 
amount  of  emigration.  Even  if  there  were  abundance 
of  money  supplied  I  hardly  know  whero,  under  present 
circumstances,  occupation  coidd  be  found  for  it.  Still 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  evil  would  diminish  if  encou- 
ragement were  offered  to  labour.  Numerous  cases  come 
bet  fore  the  department  with  which  I  am  connected — the 
Fishery  Commission,  where  applications  are  made  from 
persons  in  extreme  distress.  I  speak  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Ireland,  which  I  occasionally  visit,  but  particularly 
the  south.  It  was  in  that  quarter,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  small  harbours  on  the  coast,  whero  the 
fisheries  most  flourished  before  the  famine,  and  before 
the  exodus  ;  and  we  have-  frequent  applications  still  for 
assistance  to  procure  boats  and  nets;  and  if  there  was 
any  fund  from  which  such  assistance  could  be  supplied, 
it  would  no  doubt  greatly  increase  the  number  of  takers, 
and  the  quantity  taken  will  of  courso  depend  upon  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  I  refer  to  the  coast  gene- 
rally ;  but  the  east  coast  is  much  letter  supplied  in 
every  way.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  fishing  there  ; 
there  are  more  inlets  and  small  harbours,  and  the  fishing 
is  conducted  in  a  more  commercial  spirit.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  a  number  of  intelligent  and  experienced 
fishers,  who  come  from  Cornwall,  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  some  from  Scotland.  The  fleet  at  Howth,  a  short 
distance  from  Dublin,  wdl  sometimes  number  nearly  600 
vessels.  This  state  of  tilings  has  considerably  improved 
the  skill  and  stimulated  the  industry  of  the  native  popu- 
lation in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  those  who  used  to 
devote  themselves  to  fishing  on  that  coast—  I  particularly 
allude  to  the  herring  fishery— have  again  taken  to  it. 
There  arc  three  ports,  Arklow,  Ardglass,  and  Wattrford, 
or  Dunmore,  which  now  supply  men  for  the  fleet  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  formerly,  and  they  have 
become  very  skilful  and  industrious.  The  consequence 
is,  that  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  capture 
of  herrings  has  beccmo  very  considerable,  and  these 
places  have  become  remarkable  as  depots  for  them. 
Then,  again,  the  establishment  of  railways  has  been  of 
value,  as  there  cannot  now  be  u  surplus  quan- 


tity taken.  I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  the 
fishermen  used  to  be  desirous  of  limiting  the  quantity 
taken,  as  a  small  quantity  paid  better  than  a  large ;  but 
there  is  now  no  limit  to  the  demand  at  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price. 

The  Chairman— How  is  the  cargo  disposed  of  when  it 
arrives  ?    1  am  still  shaking  of  the  cast  coast. 

Mr.  Barry—'!  he  sale  is  by  public  auction.  The  fleet 
goes  out  in  the  evening  to  fish,  and  returns  by  daylight  in 
the  morning.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  with 
Liverpool.  I  am  now  speaking  of  Howth,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  places,  and  the  prices  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  supplies  that  come  in,  and 
according  to  the  demand  in  Liverpool.  There  are 
steamers  and  vessel*  ready,  which  are  employed  in 
carrying  the  fish,  which  is  very  slightly  salted,  so  as  to 
keep  during  the  voyage,  and  taken  to  Iuvcrpool.  Some, 
of  course,  goer,  t->  Dublin,  and  a  great  quantity  goes 
into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Cii Ain.MAN— Is  there  any  chance,  in  your  opinion, 
■  if  imparting  that  commercial  character  to  the  fisheries 
on  the  west  coast,  so  as  to  ensure  there  being  no  surplus 
of  take  there  ? 

Mr.  Barry— The  first  step  would  be  to  ufford  facility 
of  transit.  The  want  of  railways  and  of  other  means  is 
a  great  and  serious  difficulty  on  the  west  coast.  No  sys- 
tem of  loans  would  get  over  that  difficulty.  If  vessels 
were  supplied,  and  if  money  were  given,  there  would 
still  be  a  great  want  so  long  as  there  was  a  lack  of 
means  of  transit.  For  instance,  some  of  the  best  fishing 
banks  on  the  western  coast  are  at  Baffin  Island  and  off 
the  coast  of  Oalwav  and  Mayo,  fifty  miles  from  any 
railway,  so  that  if  fish  were  brought  in.  there  would  be 
no  means  of  conveying  it  to  a  market.  Curing-houses 
might  be  established,  but  curing  has  not  been  found  a 
profitable  pursuit. 

Tho  Chairman — I  understand  you  to  say  that  on  tho 
east  coast  a  considerable  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
fishermen  are  engaged.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  is 
the  proportion  of  Irish? 

Mr.  Barrt— About  one-third  are  Irish.  The  vessels 
that  come  from  England  and  Scotland  are  fully  manned 
and  fully  equipped ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  example  set 
by  these  boats,  particularly  those  from  Cornwall,  has 
been  of  infinite  service  to  our  country. 

The  Chairman — What  would  be  your  impression  as 
to  tho  railways  in  connexion  with  tho  west  coast ;  that 
you  should  first  create  the  railways  or  first  raise  the 
fisheries,  so  as  to  encourage  the  railways  to  be  made  P 

Mr.  Barry— I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  each 
would  stimulate  the  other,  but  I  should  like  to  sec  the 
railways  made  before  I  became  a  mcmlKT  of  a  fishing 
company  on  the  west  coast.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
this  respect  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  fishing  there  is, 
I  think,  established  so  securely  that  a  system  of  loans  is 
not  required. 

The  Chairman  —Then,  in  fact,  your  opinion  is,  that 
on  tho  east  coast  such  a  system  is  not  necessary,  and 
tliat  on  the  west  coast  it  would  be  premature  '( 

Mr.  Barry — Exactly. 

The  Chairman— And  that  at  present  any  mere  stimu- 
lus to  tho  fisheries,  by  means  of  loons,  would  tend 
to  create  local  industry",  but  not  a  national  source  of 
supply  i 

Mr.  Barry* — Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman  -  AVe  understand  that  there  is  not  one 
uniform  law  governing  the  fisheries  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  regulations  should 
be  made  uniform  Y 

Mr.  Barry  — So  far  as  the  deep-soi  fishing  is  con- 
cerned I  do  not  know  of  any  difference  ;  but  there  are 
certain  fishings  in  which  the  fashion  of  the  day  seems 
to  be  to  alter  the  old  system,  and  in  that  respect  I  think 
wo  have  managed  better  in  Inland.  For  instance,  in 
many  places  tho  ovstcr  fishery  has  turn  almost  com- 
pletely extinguished,  from  being  ovei'work«l,  and  from 
want  of  provident  arrangements.     I  am  one  of  those 
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who  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  a  period  of 
reproduction  is  quite  necessary  to  that  fish — and  that  we 
have  strictly  observed  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  do  it  with 
other  fish,  becauso  tho  periods  of  fructification  differ. 
As  regards  oysters  we  havo  closely  observed  it  for  many 
years,  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  oyster  beds  are , 
fairly  stocked,  and  wo  have  supplied  1  irge  quantities  not 
only  to  England  but  also  to  F  ranee.    I  am  sorry  to  say  j 
that  thero  is  a  course  of  legislation  now  in  progress 
which  will,  I  predict,  have  n  very  prejudicial  effect  on  . 
our  oyster  fisheries,  on  one  part  of  the  coast  especially,  1 
and  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be  suppliers,  simply  because  , 
we  shall  have  none  to  supply.    I  nra  alluding  to  the  I 
convention  with  France.    It  is  now  the  fashion,  since  | 
the  establishment  of  the  Koyal  Commission,  and  since 
the  report  of  that  commission  has  been  promulgated,  to 
believe  that  no  closer  time  for  oysters  is  r.  quired  ;  and, 
acting  on  that  principle,  it  is  to  bo  extended  to  the  coast 
of  Ireland.    Our  best  oyster  fishing*  are  upon  tho  east 
coast,  in  the  Irish  Channel,  and  every  season  numbers  of 
vessels  go  from  Arklow — one  of  the  most  important 
part* — to  take  tho  oysters  from  those  beds.    Tho  close 
time  has  been  strictly  observed,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  wo  have  not  yet  observed  any  extraordinary 
diminution  in  the  supply,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
natural  beds  of  England.    The  close  season  has  been 
observed  very  strictly  under  the  statute  law  of  tho  25th 
George  III.    Tin;  statute  provides  that  oysters  shall  not 
be  taken  in  any  month  in  which  there  is  not  an  "r"  in 
the  name — viz.,  from  May  to  August  inclusive. 

Tho  Chairman — Allow  me  to  read  to  you  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  tho  English  Commissioners :— "  Every 
spawning  oyster  may  be  calculated  to  produce  about 
800,000  young.  Reduce  that  estimate  to  one-eightieth 
of  what  it  is,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  oyster  bed  is  in 
the  smallest  danger  of  exhaustion  from  overworking 
alone  if  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  breeding  oysters  are 
left.  For  sup]>ose  that  of  every  500  oysters  only  100 
breed  during  the  season,  and  the  spat  of  only  ono  of 
them  is  shed,  that  ono  will,  by  the  supposition,  yield 
10,000  young  oysters,  or  twenty  times  as  many  as  the 
original  stock.  If  the  conditions  for  the  development 
of  the  spat  are  favourable,  it  is  produced  on  so  enormous 
a  scale  that  any  check  exerted  by  human  influence  is 
altogether  insignificant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
those  conditions  are  unfavourable,  man  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  powerlosB  to  affoct  them."  Of  course  you  do 
not  agree  with  that,  but  would  you  kindly  tell  the  Com- 
mittee how  you  meet  that  reasoning  P 

Mr.  Baury — I  am  utterly  incapable  of  entering  into 
these  minute  calculations,  and  I  think  they  are  all  non- 
sense. I  only  know  tho  positive  fact,  that  when  l>eds 
have  been  dredged  without  olwcrving  cloee  time,  which 
has  sometimes  happened,  they  have  become  barren.  A 
work  has  recently  been  published  on  the  subject  of 
fisheries,  entitled  "The  Harvest  of  tho  Ska,"  by  Mr. 
Bertram,  which  I  have  read  with  very  great  pleasure. 
I  have  mado  a  short  extract  on  the  subject  of  close  time, 
which  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chester— This  statement  in  the  Commissioners' 
report  is  at  liest  but  a  theoretical  calculation ;  and  against 
that  we  have  the  undoubted  fact  that  oysters  have  become 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  that  many  bods  have  ceased  to 
produce  them. 

Mr.  Barry  -The  extract  is  as  follows: — "Without 
wishing  to  dogmatise  on  any  point  of  'oyster  life,'  I 
think  I  can  bring  before  my  readers  in  a  briof  way  a  few 
interesting  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the  edible 
oyster.  As  is  well  known,  there  is  a  period  every  year 
during  which  the  oyster  is  not  fished ;  and  tho  reason 
why  our  English  oyster  beds  havo  not  been  ruined  or 
exhausted  by  over-fishing,  arises,  among  other  causes, 
from  this  fact  of  thero  being  a  definite  close  time  assigned 
to  the  breeding  of  tho  mollusc.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
larger  varieties  of  sea  produce  were  equally  protected, 
for  it  is  sickening  to  observe  tho  countless  numbers  of 
unseasonable  fish  that  are  from  time  to  time  brought  to 


Billingsgate  and  other  markets  and  greedily  purchased. 
The  fact  that  oysters  arc  supplied  only  during  certain 
months  of  the  year,  and  that  the  public  have  a  general 
corresponding  notion  that  they  aro  totally  unfit  for  whole- 
some eating  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August  (thoso 
four  wretched  months  that  havo  not  the  letter  •  r '  in  their 
names),  has  been  greatly  in  their  favour.  Had  there 
been  no  period  of  rest  it  is  almost  quite  certain  that 
oysters  would  long  ago — I  allude  to  tho  days  when  there 
was  no  system  of  cultivation—  have  become  extinct,  so 
great  is  tho  demand  for  this  dainty  mollusc.  Oysters 
begin  to  sicken  about  the  end  of  April,  so  that  it  is  well 
thut  their  grand  rest  commences  in  May.  The  shedding 
of  the  spawn  continues  during  tho  whole  of  the  hot 
months,  not  but  that  during  that  period  there  may  be 
found  supplies  of  healthy  oysters,  but  as  a  general  rulo 
it  is  better  that  thero  should  be  a  total  cessation  of  the 
trade  during  the  summer  season,  because  were  tho  beds 
disturbed  by  a  search  for  the  healthy  oysters  tho  spawn 
would  bo  scattered  and  destroyed."  So  far  as  my  humblo 
opinion  go<>s,  I  quite  adopt  thoso  views.  I  think  tho 
Irish  fisheries  would  receive  u  useful  stimulus  if  thero 
were  in  Dublin  an  exhibition  of  fishing  appliances,  &C, 
such  as  have  been  held  in  France,  Holland,  and  other 
places,  and  it  would  direct  public  attention  to  the  matter. 
We  sent  persons  from  our  department  to  the  exhibition 
at  Boulogne  and  Paris,  who  brought  back  very  vuluablo 
information. 

Mr.  Chester — We  were  told  by  Mr.  Blake  that  sinco 
the  time  of  the  potatoe  fumine  thero  had  been  a  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  population  in  Ireland  to  eat 
fish  without  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Barry—  Unhappily,  that  unwillingness  did  pre- 
vail during  the  period  of  the  famine,  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fish  was  either  wasted  or  used  for  manure, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  state  of  things  continues.  1  think 
since  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
other  food,  they  havo  become  awaro  of  the  value  of  fish 
to  cat  witb  it,  and  have  used  fish  whenever  they  could 
get  it.  I  can  hardly  say  that  curing  houses  are 
established  in  Ireland,  except  at  Dublin,  where  there  is 
ono  belonging  to  the  Irish  Fishing  Company.  They 
cure  herrings  there  ;  thero  is  no  brand  used  there,  ft 
has  been  pressed  upon  us  very  strongly,  that  either 
thero  should  be  no  brand  in  Scotland,  or  that  there 
should  be  ono  in  Ireland  also.  It  has  been  much  urged 
by  the  company  that  there  should  bo  a  brand  everywhere 
or  nowhere.  I  have  been  in  Scotland,  and  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  inquiry,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  system 
works  well  thorc;  and,  therefore,  I  shotdd  much  rather 
s<!o  it  extended  to  Ireland  than  abolished  in  Scotland. 

The  Chairman — We  have  had  some  little  differenco 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Irish  fishermen 
would  bo  likely  to  interfere  with  those  of  other  countries 
coming  to  fish.  On  tho  one  side,  it  has  been  said  that . 
they  are  very  violent  and  ready  to  interfere  with  all 
foreign  fishermen,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  replied 
that  tho  object  was  merely  to  prevent  what  they  con- 
sidered an  injurious  system  of  fishing,  that  of  trawling. 

Mr.  Barrt— I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  has 
been  no  anti-national  feeling.  Thero  can  be  no  greater 
slander  than  to  charge  Irish  fishermen  with  a  disposition 
to  interrupt  strangers  who  come  to  fish  on  their  coasts. 
I  make  that  statement  as  to  the  wholo  extent  of  coast  on 
the  highest  authority.  We  have  annual  reports  from 
tho  inspecting  commanders  of  coast  guards,  and  those 
reports  invariably  contain  the  assurance  that  there  is 
perfect  tranquillity  and  quiet.  On  tho  other  hand,  there 
certainly  have  been,  especially  in  ono  locality,  strong 
prejudices  against  that  mode  of  fishing,  and  there  have 
been  some  little  riotous  proceedings  in  Gal  way,  but  they 
were  very  trifling  and  are  greatly  subsiding.  In  fact, 
it  was  ono  particular  community  which  entertained  thoso 
prejudices  most  strongly,  and  that  community  has  so 
much  diminished  that  scarcely  a  shadow  of  them  remains. 
I  am  certain  that  if  fishing  by  means  of  trawls  werewt 
up  on  a  large  scale  by  commercial  companies,  the  peop> 
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would  not  only  tolorate,  but  encourage  it.  I  do  not  know 
as  to  tho  remains  of  these  poor  people,  who  were  of  a  very 
primitive  type,  but  I  know  that  some  trawlers  havo  been 
established*  by  persons  of  means,  and  somo  of  these  people 
at  Clodda  have  worked  for  them,  and  hare  taken  shares 
in  the  boats.  I  am  sure  they  would  not  objoct  to  fish 
under  the  companies. 

The  Chairman— What  do  you  say  as  to  the  stormy 
character  of  tho  sen  on  the  west  coast  ?  Wo  have  had 
some,  cvideuco  that  it  would  prevent  fishing  ever  being 
carried  on  there  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Blake  informed 
us  that  fishing  could  only  be  carried  on  there  occasion- 
ally when  the  weather  permitted,  and  that  no  man  could 
subsist  by  it  alone,  but  would  require  a  little  bit  of  land 
which  he  could  cidtivntc  when  he  was  unable  to  fish. 

Mr.  Barry— That  is  quite  right  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  is  u  vi  ry  stormy  coast,  and  it  is  not  supplied  with  all 
the  facilities  for  shelter  that  would  be  desirable. 

The  Chairman— Would  not  that  prevent  tho  forma- 
tion of  companies ;  because  they  would  be  unable  to 
make  anything  like  a  reasonable  contract  with  a  rail- 
way company  to  cany  tho  fish,  the  take  being  so 
irregular ': 

Mr.  Barry — No  doubt  tho  seasons  generally  are  very 
boisterous,  and  that  i«  e>ne  of  the  unfavourable  features 
which  cannot  be  concealed.  But  upon  that  west  coast 
there  are  some  very  favourable  spots  for  fishing. 

The  Chairman— Do  you  know  whether  the  weather  is 
worse  there  than  at  the"  Hebrides  P 

Mr.  Barry— I  do  not  know  tho  Hebrides,  but  I  should 
think  tile  Irish  coast  is  not  so  l>ad  as  I  understand  the 
Hebrides  to  be.  There  are  a  good  many  small  islets  oft" 
tho  west  coast  which  afford  some  shelter.  Clew  Bay  is 
a  very  fine  harbour,  and  there  is  also  shelter  under  Clare 
Island.  That  is  a  place  particularly  favourable,  inasmuch 
as  railway  communication  has  now  been  ojiencd  between 
Westport  and,  I  may  say,  the  whole  world.  That  is  on 
the  west  coast,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  it  communi-  j 
cates  with  the  Great  Western  of  Ireland.  If  I  were  j 
asked  what  was  the  most  important  point  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  formation  of  any  fishing  company  on  a  large 
scale,  I  should  say  Clew  Bav,  as  it  possesses  such  facilities 
for  transporting  tho  fish.  1  could  not  give  anything  like 
on  average  as  to  the  number  of  days  n-week  on  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  fish.  There  are  a  great  many  fine 
days  in  the  summer  sometimes,  which  is  tho  principal 
time  for  fishing  on  the  west  coast.  The  bad  weather  is 
mostly  in  the  winter.  The  winter  fishing  is  also  im- 
portant, but  about  sixty  years  ago  that  was  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  off  Buffin  Island,  principally 
for  ling. 

Mr.  Chester— Supposing  Mr.  Blake's  idea  were  carried 
out,  and  there  were  a  ]wliamentary  fund  established,  to 
be  granted  in  loans,  subject  to  ins]>eetiou,  and  supposo 
the  board  charged  with  the  administration  were  to  say 
they  would  not  make  any  grants  to  individuals  directly, 
but  there  must  be  local  co-operation,  and  the  formation 
of  companies,  which  should  raise  a  certain  portion  of 
capital  (brut,  which  should  be  used  in  loans,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  such  local  co-operation  r 

Mr.  Barry — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sluggishness  upon  this  subject.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly precarious  pursuit,  and  I  believe  that  those  who 
have  eutert^l  into  the  companies  which  have  been  formed 
have  done  so  more  from  feedings  of  patriotism  and 
benevolence  than  from  an  expectation  that  there  would  bo 
any  great  gain,  i  know  that  to  be  tho  fact  in  one  case, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be'  the  same  in  the  other.  I  refer  to 
companies  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  the  promoters  of  the  latter 
being  principally  niemb«TH  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
did  so  from  a  spirit  of  U  nevolence.  For  some  time  they 
lost  largely,  and  arc  only  now  beginning  to  retrieve  then- 


are  built  in  Dublin,  and  the  tonnage  may  be  from  50  to 
70  tons.  This  is  on  the  east  coast.  There  is  a  very 
small  and  bad  class  of  boats  on  tho  west  cc«ast ;  if  they 
were  assimilated  more  to  those  on  the  east  coast  no  doubt 
they  could  fish  more  regularly,  and  be  aide  to  stand  out 
more.  They  are  all  open  boats,  and  very  badly  provided. 
I  am  now  concerned  only  with  the  sea  fisheries.  I  was 
at  first  connected  with  the  inland  fisheries  also,  but  I 
differed  altogether  from  the  new  system  of  legislation 
adopted,  and  it  was  judged  expedient  to  relieve  me  and 
the  board  with  which  I  am  connected  from  all  inter- 
ference with  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  an  increased 
quantity  of  food  has  not  followed  from  what  I  must  de- 
signate the  cIobs  legislation  in  reference-  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  fisheries. 


Tho  Ch  airman — If  there  were  a  larger  and  more 
worthy  class  of  boats  provided,  would  it  bu  possible  for 
them  to  keep  tho  sea  more  regularly  F 
Mr.  Barry— They  have  a  very  fine  class  of  boats ;  they 


Cantor  Lectures. 

The  third  lecture  of  Dr.  Grace  Calvert's  course, 
"  On  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Cotnmon  Salt,  the 
Products  obtained  from  it,  and  their  Application* 
to  ArU  and  Manufactures,"  was  delivered  on 
Friday  evening,  the  27th  of  March. 

Seventeenth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  April  1st,  1868;  Thomas 
Webstek,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.K.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidatea  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Barry,  J.  J.  Redmond,  Ireland. 
Cleghora,  J.  The  Mount,  York. 
Fraser,  Alexander  Colvin,  Colchester. 
Mitchell,  Albert,  Elmstead,  near  Chiselhurst. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Bradford,  Rev.  William,  120,  Cambridge-road.  N.E. 
Weston,  Thomas,  115,  Lower  Thames-street,  E.C. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

HOW  TO  MAKE  RAILWAYS  REMUNERATIVE 
TO  TUB  8HAKKHOLDBRS.  BENKF1CIAL  To  XHB 
PUBLIC  AND  PROFITABLE  TO  TUB  STATK. 

By  Raphael  Brandon,  Esq.,  Architkct. 

In  the  year  1864,  it  first  occurred  to  mo  that  the  facili* 
ties  offered  to  the  public  for  travelling  were  very  in- 
adequate to  the  powers  that  tho  railways  were  capable  of 
affording,  and  year  by  year  since  then  I  have  made  cal- 
culations in  order  to  sec  if  an  universal  system  of  cheap 
fares  could  not  be  established  with  advantage  to  the 
public  and  tho  road  makers.  The  great  question  was  to 
ascertain  the  minimum  fares  that  could  be  made  to  pay  ; 
and  although  lower  fares  than  those  proposed  in  tills  paper 
might  possibly  prove  more  remunerative,  yet  tho  calcula- 
tions are  sufficient,  1  think,  to  show  the  feasibility  of  the 
scheme,  and  I  have  been  fortified  in  my  conclusions  by 
tho  fact  that  each  year's  return  has  given  more  favour- 
'  able  results  than  its  precedessor. 

On  the  21»t  of  May,  18C4,  I  forwarded  to  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P.,  the  n  Cham  ellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, a  brief  statement  of  the  sc  heme  which  is  sketched 
in  the  following  paper.  Since  that  time  the  attention  of 
tho  Government  has  been  imperatively  called  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  railways  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  March,  1865, 
a  Royal  Commission  issued,  tho  object  of  which  it  ex- 
plains as  follows : — 

"  To  inquire  into  the  charges  now  and  heretofore  made 
by  the  several  railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  conveyance  on  their  lines  of  passengers, 
parcels,  gocds,  minerals,  animals,  agricultural  products, 

■  or  dincrcjico 
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of  such  charges  under  similar  circumstances,  whether  M 
between  different  companies,  or  by  the  tame  company  in 
different  cases  ;  and  where  such  inequality  or  difference 
exists,  you  are  to  inquire  whether  there  are  special  cir- 
cumstances which  render  necosaary  such  inequality  or 
difference ;  and  you  are  also  to  inquire  into  the  actual 
costs  of  such  conveyance,  and  to  compare  such  costs  and 
charges  respectively,  if  and  so  for  as  you  shall  think  fit, 
with  the  costs  and  charges  relatively  to  the  accommoda- 
tion given  and  service  performed  on  the  railways  in 
any  one  or  more  foreign  countries  ;  and  to  report  your 
opinion  whether,  with  due  regard  to  the  progressive  ex- 
tension of  the  railway  system,  it  would  be  practicable,  by 
means  of  any  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  railways, 
or  otherwise,  to  effect  a  more  convenient  interchange  of 
traffic  between  the  several  systems  of  railways,  and  more 
economical  arrangements  for  tho  working  of  railways,  so 
as  to  make  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  said  costs 
of  conveyance,  und  in  tho  charges  to  the  pnblic  on  account 
thereof ;  and  more  effectually  to  provido  for  securing  the 
safe,  expeditious,  punctual,  nnd  cheap  transit  of  passengers 
and  merchandise  upon  the  said  railways  with  near  an 
approach  as  maybe  to  uniformity  of  charge  and  equality 
of  treatment  for  all  persons  under  similar  circumstances. ' 

The  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  point  out  tho 
steps  needed  to  make  the  railways  what  they  should  be. 
as  the  great  arteries  of  circulation  for  tho  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  country.  The  system,  under  its  present 
variously  conducted  and  divided  plans  of  management 
and  mismanagement,  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  develop- 
ment which  renders  its  maintenance  a  national  necessity ; 
and  recent  events  show  that  it  is  now  in  danger  of 
collapsing,  at  least  in  parts.  The  scheme  which  I  am 
about  to  lay  before  you  is  designed  to  show  how  it  may 
be  effectually  maintained  with  largely  increased  con- 
venience to  the  public  and  profit  to  tho  nation. 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  practicable  roads  to 
facilitate  internal  communication  is  one  of  the  principal 
requirements  of  commercial  enterprise  in  any  country, 
and  all  governments  have  devoted  great  attention  to 
this  important  subject.  Tho  first  great  roads  in  England 
were  made  by  tho  Romans,  and  carefully  maintained 
during  their  occupation  in  perfect  order  throughout  the 
land,  according  to  their  universal  plan  in  a  newly-ac- 
quired territory.  Their  primary  object  was,  of  course, 
to  hayo  ready  means  of  communication  for  military 
operations  between  their  camps  and  stations ;  but  in  a 
civilisod  and  settled  country,  where  commerce  and  in- 
dustry are  every  day  developing  themselves,  the  noccssity 
of  good  means  of  intercourse  between  tho  various  centres 
of  manufacture  and  the  ports  is  equally  important,  and 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  great  highways  of  a  country,  being  for  the  general 
use  of  the  nation,  should  neither  be  left  to  the  caprice  of 
tho  different  localities  which  they  traverse,  nor  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  tho  private  comjttnies  who  may  have 
formed  different  parts  of  them  as  commercial  specula- 
tions. The  king's  highways,  as  our  old  roads  used  to 
bo  called,  were  under  national  authority,  and  powers 
existed  to  compel  those  localities  where  they  were  not 
well  maintained  to  repair  them  effectually.  The 
General  Post-office  has  frequently  repaired  a  road  used 
by  the  Royal  mails,  and  afterwards  recovered  the  ex- 
pense incurred  thereon  from  tho  locality  by  a  compul- 
sory presentment. 

Within  less  than  half  a  century  our  system  of  inter- 
communication has  undergono  a  complete  c  hange,  and 
the  groat  iron  roads  have  taken  the  place  of  tho  king's 
highways.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  thousands 
travel  where  ten  or  twenty,  at  tho  utmost,  travelled  in 
the  old  coaching  days  ;  this  is,  of  course,  a  great  gain  ; 
but  what  I  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper  is.  whether 
tho  convenience  of  the  public  is  provided  for  to  anything 
like  tho  extent  that  existing  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  also  whether  tho  interests  of  the  shareholders  would 
not  be  greatly  benefited  by  making  the  convenience  of 
the  pnblic  their  first  consideration. 


Tn  order  to  arrive  at  these  conclusions,  it  wfll  bo  neces- 
sary to  consider  (1st)  how  these  iron  roads  have  been 
formed  ;  (2nd),  the  powers  granted  to  the  various  com- 
panies that  have  made  them  ;  ( 3rd),  the  reasons  for  those 
powers  being  granted ;  (4th),  the  present  state*of  the  roads, 
and  the  return  made  for  the  enormous  sums  which  hnvo 
been  expended  on  the  lines  already  completed ;  (oth),  tho 
benefit  to  the  public  ;  and  (6th),  tho  powers  reserved  by 
the  Government. 

I  shall  then  be  enabled  to  show,  (1st),  how  the  public 
convenience  may  bo  enormously  increased ;  (2nd},  the 
position  of  the  shareholders  improved ;  and  (3rd),  a  large 
additional  yearly  profit  produced  which  might  be  em- 
ployed for  tho  further  development  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, and  in  the  reduction  of  taxation. 

In  making  the  following  calculations,  tho  returns 
provided  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords  have  been  taken  as  the  basis,  and  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  understood  that  tho  responsibility  for  tho 
correctness  of  tho  figures  rests  upon  the  different  railway 
companies. 

1.  According  to  the  present  system,  the  various  rail- 
ways are  tho  private  property  of  different  com  pani'  S.  who 
made  them  as  commercial  speculations,  and  over  whom 
the  Government  and  tho  public  excrete  but  very  limited 
powers.  These  companies  are  naturally  but  little  disposed 
to  offer  such  facilities  as  may  be  much  required  by  tho 
public,  but  which  do  not  promiso  a  speedy  return  in  tho 
shape  of  profits  (though  this  is  a  very  short-sighted 
policy,  for  the  greater  inducements  that  are  offered  to 
travellers,  the  greater  undoubtedly  will  ultimately  be  tho 
return) ;  and  hence,  while  certain  localities  are  most  con- 
veniently rituated  as  regards  railway  communication, 
others  are  totally  neglected,  greatly  to  their  detriment 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  railway  companies  themselves, 
who  thereby  lose  many  travellers. 

Had  tho  system  been  laid  out  on  a  comprehensive 
national  plan,  we  might  have  had,  ere  now,  a  scheme  in 
operation  extending  railway  communication  into  every 
part  of  the  land,  without  having  expended  as  much 
money  as  has  been  already  invested  in  the  existing  lines, 
much"  of  which  has  been  wasted  upon  establishing  and 
maintaining  rival  lines,  from  which  the  public  have  reaped 
but  doubtful  and  short-lived  benefit,  and  which  the  share- 
holders have  had  bitter  cause  to  repent.  Railways  should 
be  tarried  into  every  part  of  tho  country,  causing  the 
population  to  spread  over  the  land  and  thereby  estab- 
lishing new  centres  of  commerco  and  industry. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  principal  towns  should 
first  have  been  considered  in  making  railway  communi- 
cation, and,  in  connecting  these  one  with  the  other,  now 
and  important  towns  have  sprung  up.  But  sfter  tho 
communications  had  been  made  between  tho  largo  towns, 
it  was  a  mistake  to  make  rival  or  competing  lines 
between  tho  samo  places,  and  had  tho  whole  of  the  mil- 
ways  been  under  one  management,  on  a  comprehensive 
system,  this  would  never  havo  been  dreamt  of.  Tho 
sums  of  money  expended  on  these  rival  lines  should  havo 
been  employed  in  opening  up  tho  country,  and  this  would 
have  increased  tho  value  of  land  in  all  directions. 
Such  a  course  would  have  proved  more  remunerative 
than  investing  money  in  a  scramble  to  obtain  a  share  of 
traffic  which  might  have  been  accommodated  by  means  of 
a  judicious  expenditure  upon  existing  lines. 

2.  The  special  powers  granted  to  railway  companies 
were,  first,  tho  right  to  become  corporate  bodies  ; 
secondly,  the  power  to  purchase  such  lands  as  were  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  making,  maintaining  and  working 
their  lines;  and,  thirdly,  to  charge  tolls,  not  above 
certain  amounts,  for  tho  use  of  these  lines.  From  these 
tolls  thev  were  to  obtain  the  return  for  the  capital  ex- 
pended, and  they  had  full  powers  to  work  the  lines  by 
placing  thereon  engines  and  carriages,  or,  if  they  so 
pleased,  to  lease  the  lines  to  others  to  work  for  them. 

3.  Let  us  now  see  upon  what  plea  these  powers  were 
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Government  to  soe  that  the  plant  of  the  general  industry 
and  commerce  of  tho  country  is  fitly  arranged  and 
efficiently  maintained,  and  the  sense  of  this  duty  lod,  on 
tho  commencement  of  railways,  to  an  examination  of 
each  scheme  by  a  parliamentary  committoo  before  powers 
wore  granted  to  tho  company  to  mako  tho  line.  This 
examination,  however,  was  too  often  a  moro  form,  but 
the  public  utility  was  always  tho  principal  item  re- 
ported proved  in  tho  preamble  of  a  railway  bill,  and  as 
the  projectors  of  a  lino  were  unable  to  obtain  the  laud 
on  which  it  was  to  bo  laid  without  tho  compul- 
sory powers  granted  by  Parliament,  thoir  prime  object 
was  to  prove  that  tho  lino  was  of  groat  convenience, 
if  not  of  absoluto  necessity,  to  the  public.  Par- 
liament, moreover,  at  first,  evinced  anxiety  to  socuro 
to  tho  public:  every  conceivable  advantage  ;  for 
instance,  private  individuals  wore  to  have  tho  power  to 
run  thoir  own  engines  and  carriages  at  modcrato  tolls ; 
maximum  rates  for  all  tolls  were  fixed,  and  especial 
attention  was  paid  to  the  convenience  of  tho  public  in 
tho  ^question  of  the  mails.  Further,  the  Government, 
applying  to  the  railway  system  a  principle  of  the  patent 
laws,  secured  to  itself  tho  power  of  purchasing  tho  rail- 
ways after  a  certain  term  of  years.  Tho  securing  of 
this  right  is  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  great  highways.  This 
duty  was  even  more  directly  exhibited  about  thirty  years 
ago,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  for  tho  Government  then 
issued  a  commission  to  survey  and  examino  into  tho 
wants  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  railway  communi- 
cation. The  commissioners  brought  in  a  report  recom- 
mending the  formation  of  a  number  of  trunk  lines,  but 
eventually  the  whole  field  was  left  to  private  speculation, 
and  now  the  state  of  these  various  enterprises  is  such 


that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  most  pressing  r 
that  the  Government  should  step  in,  purely  in  the  in- 
terests of  tho  public,  and  take  the  charge  of  the  Irish 
Tail  ways,  so  as  to  secure  tho  maintenance  of  proper  com- 
munication. 

4.  Up  to  tho  year  1865  tho  returns  made  for  rail- 
way investments  had  not  been  at  all  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  cipital  so  laid  out;  and  sinco 
the  end  of  that  year  tho  profits  have  become  less  with 
a  largo  number  of  railways ;  and  the  low  prices  at 
which  all  railway  shares  aro  now  quoted,  show  Hint 
investments  in  such  undertakings  aro  not  regarded 
with  favour ;  in  fact  a  glance  at  the  share  lists  will 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  railways  of  tho  kingdom 
might  all  bo  purchased  at  a  very  large  discount  off  thoir 
total  aggregate  outlay. 

On  referring  to  the  returns  of  tho  railways  up  to  the 
end  of  1865,  I  find  that  the  total  amount  expended  on 
thesa'undortukings  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  was 
£443,572,250,  exclusive  of  tho  capital  returns  for  the  lines 
not  then  open.    Of  this  amount : — 

£3,333,1  to  or  0*75  -f-  per  cent,  paid  from  1 0  to  1 1  per  cent. 

8,563,394,,  1-9+  „  „  7J  „  10 
179,445,242,,  40  5-  „  „  5  „  7} 
220,014,037,,  49-6+      „         below  5 


411,355,818 
32,216,432 


7  25  -f-      „      paid  nothing. 


443,572,250  100 

Thus  it  results  that  of  every  £100  invested*  in  railway 
schemes  15s.  pays  10  per  cent.,  £1  18s.  returns  under 
that  amount  and  above  7^  per  cent.,  £40  10s.  pays  from 
5  to  7  per  cent,  whilo  £49  12s.  gives  a  return  of  less 
than  5  per  cent.,  and  £7  5s.  is  wholly  unproductive.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  none  but  tho  first- 
named  proportion  give  a  return  at  all  commensurate 
with  what  should  be  looked  for  from  monoy  adventured 
in  such  enterprises,  not  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  even 
the  highest  amount  of  dividend  quoted  falls  below  the 


expectations  held  out  to  thoso  who  invested  their  capital 
at  tho  commencement. 

5.  It  is  obvious  that  this  onormous  outlay  has  not 
proved  beneficial  to  the  shareholders,  who  found  tho 
money  for  tho  formation  of  the  lines;  let  us  now  see  if 
the  public  in  general  have  gained  such  advantages  as 
may  bo  considered  sufficient  to  convert  tho  loss  that  has 
been  sustained  into  a  national  gain.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  wo  can  travel  with  a  speed  and  a  security,  and  wo 
may  even  add  with  a  chnapnoss  formerly  unknown ;  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  what  has  been  accomplished  falls  far 
short  of  what  might  be  done  were  the  system  of  railway 
travelling  carried  out  in  harmony ;  as  witness  how  in 
numbers  of  cases  the  companies  who  cannot  agree  to 
work  together  for  the  public  good,  make  innocent  pas- 
sengers the  victims  of  their  quarrels  by  refusing  to  run 

I  trains  so  as  to  carry  them  on  when  they  reach  a  joint 
station,  and  so  compel  them  to  spend  a  few  hours  in 
the  contemplation  of  chilly  fires  and  stalo  pastry  at 
such  junction.  Witness  also  the  studied  inconveniences 
placed  in  tho  way  of  third-class  passengers,  by  run- 
ning the  trains  at  such  times  as  to  compel  them  either 
to  continue  their  journey  in  a  higher  class,  or  to 
spend  a  night  in  a  strange  town  ;  and  witnoss  the  mar- 
vellous discomfort  of  some  of  the  second-claw  carriages, 
cunningly  devised  to  drivo  travellers  into  the  first-class, 
but  quito  as  frequently  resulting  in  sending  them  into 
the  third. 

These  aro  only  a  fow  of  tho  evils  the  public  have  to 
bear  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  notion  of  divided 
interests  in  the  proprietorships  of  tho  railways,  and  the 
false  idea  that  tho  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  of  the 
public  are  antagonistic.  The  object  of  this  paper,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  to  expose  and  dispel  these  errors  as 
to  show  that  tho  public  have  not  yet  obtained  the  full 
benefits  to  bo  derived  from  railway  travelling,  as  well  as 
that  tho  shareholders  might  reap  advantages  in  propor- 
tion to  those  conferred  on  tho  public,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  better  By  stem. 

6.  These  desiderata,'  it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  Government  uniting  all  the  railways 
under  one  general  management,  to  form  either  a  separate 
branch  of  the  public  service,  or  to  bo  administered  by  an 
independent  commission  or  director}-.  According  to  the 
returns  for  the  year  1865  we  had  at  the  end  of  that  year  a 
total  length  of  lines  amounting  to  13,289milos,returninga 
net  amount  above  their  working  expenses  of  £18,602,582. 
The  total  capital  returns  of  the  railways  up  to  that  dato 
showed  that  £443,572,250,  exclusive  of  tho  capital  re- 
turns for  the  lines  not  then  open,  had  been  expended  in 
making  and  working  these  lines.  This  being  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  railway  capital,  including  ordinary  and 
preference  stock,  debenture  stock  and  debenture  loans, 
tho  returns  of  that  year  wore  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  4|  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay  of  the  kingdom.  This 
aggregate  return  would  bo  much  incronsod  if  tho  rail- 
ways were  all  united  in  interest,  and  managed,  as  thoy 
ought  to  bo,  so  that  each  should  facilitate  tho  operations 
of  the  rest. 

Tho  development  of  additional  traffic  by  thus  con- 
sulting tho  interests  of  tho  public  would,  in  itself,  add 
largely  to  tho  revenue,  and  there  would  be  no  expense 
incurred  by  the  ruinous  competitions  which  at  times 
stimulate  an  unhealthy  traffic,  to  stagnate  as  soon  as 
the  existing  cause  is  removed,  and  which  proves  of  no 
permanent  benefit  either  to  the  shareholders  or  tho 
public. 

There  would  be  further  important  savings  in  the  pay- 
ments made  to  the  numerous  boards  of  directors,  and  to 
tho  clearing  houses,  which  would  be  no  longer  required  if 
all  the  lines  were  amalgamated ;  legal  and  parliamentary 
expenses  would  also  be  saved.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  these  latter  expenses  in  connection  with  rail- 
way companies  during  tho  six  years  1861-08  amounted 
to  moro  than  £17,000  a  month. 

The  Government  in  this  country  has  maintained  the 
postal  establishment,  and  no  one  has  ever  questioned 
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the  fitness  of  their  doing  so.  Tho  forwarding  and 
delivery  of  letters  was  not  long  left  in  private  hands, 
and  were  it  so,  tho  country  in  general  would  in  truth 
ho  badly  served.  The  Post-office  has  also  commenced 
what  may  he  termed  a  parcels  delivery,  by  means  of 
the  book  and  samplo  post,  a  great  convenience  to  the 
public  and  a  source  of  profit  to  tho  nation  ;  the  trans- 
mission of  money  through  tho  post,  which  has  also  been 
undertaken  by  tho  office,  more  than  pays  its  expenses, 
and  is  a  real  boon  to  such  of  tho  public  as  do 
not  keep  banking  accounts.  The  question  has  lately 
been  started  of  the  Government  taking  up  the  telegraph 
lines,  which  it  will  no  doubt  do  sooner  or  later.  All 
these  schemes  are  but  partial  recognitions  of  the  one 
great  principle,  that  in  matters  so  vitally  interwoven 
with  the  well-being  of  tho  community  as  tho  forwarding 
of  intelligence,  and  even  of  parcels,  it  is  advantageous 
that  the  Government  should  not  leave  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  country  to  the  mercy  of  private  speculators,  but 
should  maintain  a  well  -organised  and  comprehensive 
system  for  the  general  convenience  of  the  public  who  pay 
for  it. 

The  present  position  of  tho  original  shareholders  being, 
as  I  have  shown  by  the  foregoing  statement  of  facta, 
most  unsatisfactory,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  I  propose 
now  to  point  out  how,  according  to  a  new  system  of  fares, 
they  may  retrieve  some  part  of  their  losses.  If  the 
returns  I  estimate  can  bo  realised  (and  I  bolieve  they 
will  be  considerably  exceeded)  there  will  bo  a  surplus  in 
hand  of  about  £20,443,382  por  annum  over  the  present 
passenger  receipts.  A  portion  of  this  surplus  should  of 
course  bo  reserved  as  a  fund  for  the  futuro  extension  of 
the  railway  system,  say  £2,000,000 ;  this  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  open  about  one  hundred  miles  of  new  railway 


Six  times  the  number  of  passengers  could  be  carried 
for  a  very  small  (if  any)  additional  expense,  and  if  an 
universal  faro  of  threepence  was  charged  for  any  distance 
for  each  person,  at  a  very  moderate  computation  six 
times  the  present  number  would  travel,  and  would 
produce  £18,896,989,  being  £4,172,187  in  excess  of 
the  present  receipts. 

The  above  calculation  is  mado  supposing  that  each 
person  pays  only  a  threepenny  fare ;  but  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  passengers  into  different  classes, 
a  much  larger  receipt  may  be  rockonod  upon ;  for  this 
purposo  I  would  divide  the  traffic  first  in  half,  supposing 
that  half  the  passengers  would  travel  by  single  fares 
(that  is  to  say,  would  pay  for  each  j  ourney  at  the  tune) ,  and 
these  I  would  subdivide  into  three  chases  as  follows — at 
one  shilling  for  first-class,  sixpence  for  second-class, 
threepence  for  third-class : 


Thus  2)251,9.59,862  total  No.  of 


for  1865 


126,979,931,  half  of  ditto 

6  times  for  contemplate  1  increase 

7)755,879,586 

—   8. 

t  1st  clan  107,982,798  at  Is.,  107,982,798 
}  2nd  class  215,905,596  at  6<l.,  107,982.798 
4  3rd  class  431,931,192  at  3d.,  107.982,798 

20)323,948,394 


The  other  half  I 
which  would  bo  issued  for 


£  16,197,419 
consider  would  tako  yearly  tickots, 


first  and  second-class  paa- 

annually,  and  as  there  must  some  day  bo  a  Btop  to  the  Isengers  at  £25  and  £15  each  respectively,  giving  tho 
formation  of  new  lines,  it  is  probable  that  after  twenty  holders  the  privilege  of  travelling  any  distance  in  any 


no  more  would  be  needed,  or  at  least  there  would 
no  need  to  take  this  into  account,  because  by  that 
time  the  receipts  would  have  increased  sufficiently  to 
defray  the  costs  of  such  additions. 

My  proposal  is,  that  Government  should  avail  itself  of 
the  power  it  possesses,  and  unite  tho  whole  of  tho  railways 
under  one  general  management,  as  before  stated,  available 
for  the  whole  population ;  a  passenger  being  enabled  to 
travel  one  journey  of  any  distance  in  one  given  direction 
at  a  sum  little  more  than  nominal.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  working  and  the  results  of  such  a  scheme,  I  must  tako 
&  supposititious  case,  of  course,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
foresee  to  what  extent  such  a  facility  of  travelling  would 
increase  the  numbers  of  travellers,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  neod  not  bo  tho  actual  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  would  travel  that  might  be  increased  (though 
their  number  would  no  doubt  be  considerable),  but  that 
the  present  travellers  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  offered  them  very  much  more  frequently  than 
at  present ;  and  in  order  to  make  such  estimate,  I  suppose 
that  tho  numbers  at  present  travelling  would  be  increased 
sixfold  if  thov  could  travel  one  journey  of  any  distance 
in  one  direction  for  tho  sum  of  threepence,  which  is  tho 
minimum  sum  I  have  based  my  calculations  upon. 
Existing  fares  under  tho  proposed  minimum  prices  may 
remain  as  at  present ;  they  are  comparatively  few,  and 
would  not  affect  tho  calculations. 

From  the  general  summary,  I  find  that  during  the 
year  ending  1865,  passenger  trains  to  the  number  of 
3,448,509  ran  over  71,206  818  miles,  carried  251,959,862 
passengers,  and  produced  £14,724,802;  this  gives  an 
average  of  nearly  21  miles  and  73  passengers  for  each 
train,  that  is  about  3  J  passengers  for  each  milo,  tho 
average  faro  paid  by  each  passenger  being  Is.  2d.* 


direction,  in  carriages  provided  expressly  for  their  use ; 
this  would  give  half  tho  number  of  passengers  multi- 
plied by  six  as  beforo,  755,879,586,  divided  by  365,  to  as- 
certain how  many  travel  por  day,  say  2,070,903,  dividod 
again  by  2,  supposing  that  each  person  takes  two  jour- 
neys a  day,  which  gives  1,035,451  ;  of  this  number  I 
calculate  that  350,000  would  take  first-claBS,  and  085,451 
tickets. 


Tho  one,  at  £25  per  ticket,  would  givo  8,750,000 
The  other,  at  £16  per  ticket,  would  give  10,281,766 

19,031,765 


We  havo  from  this  the  following  results : — 

The  single  tickets  producing  £16,197,419 

The  yearly    „         ,   19,031,765 


•  The  average 

follow*:  — 

Great  Kattern 


paid  on  Hint  of  the  principal 


.1. 


(itt-at  Northern   .....   2    1J  — 

Orcsit  Wcntcm  •..•*«•*••    1  l^l  ~ * 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire   „     0   9J  + 


Contemplated 
Present 


pts. 


35,229,184 
14,785,802 


Increase  per  annum   £20,443,382 

Tickets  might  be  issued  for  the  three  clisscs  of  singlo 
fares— worth  1b.,  6d.,  and  3d.— in  a  similar  manner  to 
tho  other  Government  stamps,  and  a  double  fare  charged 
to  any  passengers  not  provided  with  a  ticket,  just  as 
an  unstamped  letter  is  charged  double  for  the  troubls 
of  collecting  the  money  ;  and  by  the  adoption  of  such, 
tickets  all  accounts  would  necessarily  bo  much  simpli- 
fied, and  the  consequent  saving  in  clerks*  salaries  would 
more  than  defray  anv  additional  cost  there  might  be  in 
carrying  the  increased  number  of  passengers. 

In  cases  where  local  season  or  yearly  tickets  itro  now 
issued  at  prices  below  tho  £25  and  £15  for  first  and 


London  anil  South  Western  

I,ondon,  brijrhton  and  South  Coart   

London,  Chatham  and  Dover  

Midland  

North  Rattani  . 

North  Western  

South  Eastern  -  - 


1 
1 
o 
l 
l 
l 
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second  class,  it  will  of  courso  be  well  to  retain  them ;  but 
aa  they  will  only  confer  the  privilege  of  travelling  on  one 
lino  within  certain  limits  their  number  is  not  likely  to  bo 
great.  Tho  proposed  new  yearly  tickets  might,  to  suit 
the  public  convenience,  be  issued  half-yearly,  or  even 
quarterly,  at  a  small  increased  rate ;  and  it  must  be  rc- 
ubered  that  the  sale  of  these  tickets  would  produce  a 


largo  sum  of  money  at  the  commencement  of  tho  year, 
and  supposing  X  10,000,000  to  be  paid  in  January  for 
such  ticket.-*,  and  the  remainder  at  intervals  of  three 
months,  the  interest  for  one  year,  say  £500,000,  would  be 
an  item  of  some  mngnitu-Ic,  while  the  amount  in  hand 
would  be  an  important  acquisition  for  working  ex- 
penses, &c. 

Another  item  which  would  increase  tho  returns  is 
that  of  excess  luggage,  kc,  which  produces  about  one 
million  and  a  quarter  annually.  I  propose  that  all 
luggage  placed  in  the  van  should  be  paid  for,  and  from 
this  source,  with  the  increased  number  of  passengers,  I 
estimate  an  annual  revenuo  of  about  four  millions. 

With  respi  ct  to  goods  traffic,  I  have  not  thought  fit  to 
enter  into  any  calculations.  Doubtless  it  would  increase, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  at  h11  likely  to  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  passenger  traffic.  A  bale  of  goods,  an 
ox  or  a  sheep  will  perforin  but  ono  or  two  railway 
journeys,  but  a  iwisscnger  will  travel  day  after  day. 
An  iiicre;u>' d  goods  traffic,  moreover,  though  producing 
in^nswed  profits,  necessitates  some  considerable  increase 
of  expenses  in  the  employment  of  porters,  storage- 
room,  and  other  charges ;  while  the  passengers  simply 
require  to  be  carried  by  the  trains  from  station  to 
station. 

For  the  Government  to  tike  up  tho  railwavs  no  money 
would  be  needed  ;  each  shareholder  would  receive  in 
return  for  his  shares  Government  railway  stock,  bearing 
interest  at  4  J  per  cent,  guaranteed  by  the  State.  Tho 
amount  of  these  bonds  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  tho 
shares  should  be  fixed  by  a  competent  tribunal,  who 
should  base  their  calculations  on  the  average  price  of  the 
shares  for  tho  past  seven  years,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  market  value ;  the  new  stock  would  bo  propor- 
tionally equal  in  value  to  any  other  Government  stock, 
and  the  railway  proprietors  would  receive  in  return  for 
their  fluctuating  shares  securities  whose  vuluo  would 
vary  no  more  than  that  of  other  Government  stocks ; 
there  are  many  railways  in  which  the  shares  hare  become 
utterly  valueless,  yet  no  doubt  tho  holders  of  these  worth- 
less shares  would  think  themselves  hardly  dealt  with  if 
they  had  to  give  them  np  for  nothing.  It  would  be  as 
well  in  such  cases,  where  there  appeared  an  ultimate 
probability  that  these  shares  might  produce  a  return,  to 
issue  to  such  holders,  deferred  bonds,  to  bear  interest  in 
the  event  of  the  profits  from  tho  railways  exceeding  a 
certain  am o ant. 

As  the  present  returns  of  the  railways,  up  to  the  end 
of  1865,  show  that  a  profit  of  4|  per  cent,  can  be 
obtained  on  the  aggregate  capital  employed,  tho  Govern- 
ment would  be  in  a  position  to  guarantee  that  rate  of 
interest,  dividing  tho  stock  of  the  different  railways  in 
such  proportions  as  would  fairly  represent  their  several 
values. 

The  holders  of  deferred  bonds  should  be  entitled  to 
interest  when  tho  profit,  after  allowing  a  sufficient  sum 
for  the  further  dovelopmc  >t  of  the  system,  enabled  tho 
Stato  to  pay  them  1,  2,  3,  or  even  6"  per  cent.  It  might 
also  be  arranged  that  the  ordinary  railway  Btock  should 
receive  5  per  cent,  after  tho  profits  of  the  system  per- 
mitted it  But  after  paying  this,  which  might  be  fixed 
j«  tho  maximum  rale  of  interest,  the  surplus  profits 
should  be  applied  to  the  further  improvement  of  tho 
system,  in  the  matters  of  comfort,  ana  extension  of  the 
facilities  of  communication.  Any  further  surplus  would, 
of  course,  like  the  profits  of  tho  Gonoral  Post-office,  be 
placed  in  the  national  purse,  and  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  taxation. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  many  readers  of  this  paper 
who  will  at  once  say  that  the  idea  of  carrying  a  pas- 


senger from  London  to  Edinburgh  for  threepence  is 
preposterous,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  was  not 
until  Sir  ltowland  Hill  had  shown  its  feasibility  that 
any  ono  thought  it  reasonable  to  take  a  letter  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  for  the  same  chargo  as  from 
London  to  Richmond.  It  may  be  said  that  the  analogy 
docs  not  exist,  that  the  half  ounce  of  a  letter  is  nothing, 
but  that  a  passenger  is  really  hoavy  and  makes  soma 
difference  in  the  cost  of  running  a  train.  In  roply,  I 
say  that  the  delivery  of  a  letter  is  the  most  expensive 
part  of  its  cost  to  tho  Post-office,  whereas  a  passenger 
takes  himself  away ;  that  tho  averngo  of  trains  run, 
could  each  carry  six  times  as  many  passengers  as  arc  now 
conveyed  by  them,  and  though  the  expense  might  bo 
slightly  increased,  the  increase  could  bo  but  extremely 
small,  while  the  receipts,  as  I  show,  would  be  enormously 
augmented.  Any  increase  of  expense  would  also  bo 
further  much  more  than  met  by  doing  away  with  a  largo 
number  of  ticket  clerks  and  others,  who  would  not  bo 
required  under  the  new  system.  The  foregoing  calcu- 
lations have  been  based  upon  the  returns  of  1863.  Those 
for  1866  show  moro  favourably  for  the  correctness  of  my 
views,  and  I  have  no  doubt  those  of  1867  will  yet  moro 
fully  justify  my  calculations,  nnd  tho  soundness  of  my 
plan  and  arguments. 

Without  uniting,  under  ono  manigemcnt,  nil  the  rail- 
ways in  the  kingdom,  no  considerable  saving  can  bo 
made,  and  tho  system  cannot  bo  developed  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  no  board  representing  different,  and,  in  many 
cases,  conflicting  interests,  can  ever  be  mudo  to  work  for 
tho  public  benefit.  Tho  interests  are  national,  and  tho 
management,  to  bo  effective,  must  bo  national  also.  At 
the  present  moment  the  Government  can  safely  guarantee 
4 1  per  cent,  to  tho  proprietors  of  railway  stock,  and  this 
guarantee  would  at  onco  raise  tho  value,  and,  consequently, 
leave  a  large  profit  to  the  Government,  therefore  all  rail- 
way proprietors  would  be  benefited  by  the  Government 
taking  up  their  lines.  Tho  public  would  speedily  reap 
the  advantages  of  a  complete  and  harmonious  system  of 
management,  with  regular  and  continuous  trains  running 
in  all  directions,  and  a  general  diminution  of  expense ; 
trado  would  bo  benefited  enormously  by  the  increased 
facilities  of  traffic,  whilo  tho  effect  upon  the  money 
market  of  at  once  converting  £453,000,000  of  sunk  capital 
into  readily  convertible  securities,  would  be  :i  •!* 
enormous  value  to  the  country. 

I  now  lay_  my  scheme  before  tho  public,  appealing 
confidently  for  its  favourable  consideration,  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  all  classes  would  receive  from  its 
adoption ;  in  the  first  place,  to  railway  proprietors,  to 
whom  its  adoption  would  at  once  secure  a  certain  return 
for  their  investments,  which  are,  in  most  cases,  now  of 
very  doubtful  value.  To  those  in  authority  I  appeal,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  public  duty  and  high  importance  of 
developing  to  the  utmost  extent  the  resources  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  upon  the  certainty  of  increasing  tho 
revenue,  both  directly  and  indirectly;  and  to  tho  public 
in  general  I  appeal,  on  the  above-mentioned  grounds, 
and  especially  upon  those  of  tho  enormously  increased 
convenience  they  would  obtain. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Moxon  said  ho  thought  there  was  a  little  discre- 
pancy in  the  paper,  which  he  should  liko  to  have 
explained.  Ho  thought,  first  of  all,  a  uniform  rate  of 
3d.  was  advocated,  whatever  might  be  the  distance,  and 
then  afterwards  fares  of  Is.,  6d.,  and  3d.  wero  spoken  of, 
which  mado  the  average  higher  than  3d. 

Mr.  Ha  was  said  the  paper  they  had  just  heard  was 
rather  a  startling  one,  bat  the  main  clement  in  it  was 
an  advocacy  of  Government  interference.  The  Govern- 
ment were  to  take  the  whole  management  of  tho 
railways ;  and  it  was  assumed  that,  whereas  the  average 
faro  per  passenger  was  now  about  Is.  to  Is.  4d.,  under 
that  system  it  would  be  reduced  to  Is.,  6d.,  and  3d.,  at 
which  there  would  be  a  profit,  the  average  being  about 
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lOd.   The  calculations  in  the  paper  seemed  to  him  to  be 
quite  untrustworthy.    Tho  numbers  of  persons  who  tra- 
velled annually  wore  all  mixed  up  together,  incl  uding  both 
long  and  ahort  journeys  ;  whereas,  out  of  the  total 
number,  a  very  great  proportion— one-third,  if  not 
more— were  those  who  travelled  ahort  distances  only, 
and  who  did  not  pay  anything  liko  a  fare  of  lOd.  for 
their  journey.   To  all  those  this  system  would  not  be 
beneficial,    Then  it  was  assumed  that  six  times  as  many 
persons  would  travel,  and  that  that  increased  number 
could  be  carried  at  very  little  or  no  greater  expense  than 
the  present  number,  which  was  equivalent  to  saying  that 
they  could  carry  9  cwt.  from  London  to  Edinburgh  at 
tho  same  cost  us  1 J  cwt.    Then  an  analogy  was  drawn 
between  railway  travelling  and  the  Post-office,  and  it 
was  said  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  the  first  person  to 
discover  that  tho  great  cost  of  carrying  a  letter  was  not 
in  tho  mere  transit,  but  in  the  distribution.    But  if  pas- 
sengers were  carried  at  tho  same  rate  as  letters  it  would 
come  to  this:— Letters  were  carried  at  Id.  per  half 
ounce,  which  wits  equal  to  nearly  £300  per  ton  ;  where- 
as, 3d.  per  passenger  would  bo  so  small  h  tonnago 
rate  as  would  hardly  pay  for  the  porters  to  carry 
the    passengers'    luggage   from    the   booking  offico 
to  tho  train,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  cost  of  locomo- 
tion.   Tho  expense  of  carryinj?  the  passengers  was  not 
confined  to  the  locomotive  power  ;  there  was  station  ac- 
commodation to  be  provided  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
line,  and  other  matters,  which  wore  altogether  ignored. 
It  was  said  that  in  carrying  a  letter  from  Ix>ndon  to 
Edinburgh  tho  main  portion  of  tho  expense  was  caused 
by  the  receipt  and  delivery,  and  that  tho  same  thing  ap- 
plied to  passengers ;  but  this  was  not  bo  ;  tho  two  things 
were  totally  dissimilar.    The  lottor  was  put  into  a  beg, 
and  not  touched  until  the  end  of  tho  journey,  but  the 
passengers'  safety  and  comfort  had  to  be  provided  for, 
and  this  formed  a  largo  clement  in  tho  expense.    If  any 
accident  occurred  the  letters  were  not  damaged,  but  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  was  awarded  by  juries  in 
tho  case  of  a  paa.<«nger  killed  or  injured  was  tremendous. 
Thoy  were  told  that  railways  did  not  pay,  and  thereforo 
the  Government  should  interfere.    That  involved  the 
great   principlo  that  Government  management  was 
cheaper  than  that  of  private  individuals  or  companies, 
which  he  ventured  to  deny.     He  did  not  consider 
the  Post  Office  was  a  fair  illustration;  but  even  if  it 
were,  ho  had  not  tho  smallest  doubt  but  that  if  a 
company  were  established  to  conduct  it  with  the  same 
able  management  as  was  displayed  in  the  case  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  the  service  would 
be  performed  at  much  loss  cost.    Ho  had  such  faith  in 
the  results  of  private  enterprise,  and  they  had  such 
examples  before  them  in  the  army  and  navy,  tho  dock- 
yards, and  every  branch  of  the  civil  service,  of  tho  cost 
and  bad  management  of  the  Government  departments, 
that  he  thought  any  ono  must  be  very  bold  who  would 
venturo  to  re  commend  that  a  great  branch  of  the  industry 
of  the  country  should  be  put  into  Government  hands. 
■Government  would  never  keep  up  with  tho  requirements 
of  the  times.    It  always  waited  until  it  was  driven  on  by 
the  wants  of  tho  people,  while  private  enterprise  took  the 
opposite  course  and  anticipated  and  almost  created  those 
wants.    Ho  thought,  moreover,  it  would  bo  very  undesir 
able  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Government  such  an  amount 
of  political  power  as  the  appointment  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  all  over  the  country.  This  would  bo 
misohiovous  in  a  political  sense ;  and  ho  saw  no  reason  to 
believe  that  better  appointments  would  bo  mado  than  at 
present,  when  able  men  were  being  continually  drawn 
out  from  tho  ranks  of  the  workmen  to  fill  the  offices  of 
traffic  and  locomotive  superintendents.    Many  of  those 
who  were  now  taking  a  distinguished  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  tho  groat  fines  had  been  originally  in 
the  workshops,  but  under  Government  management, 
wherever  there  was  a  good  berth,  it  was  given  to  some 
one  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  tho  department,  and 
who,  consequently,  was  often  incompetent.   He  did  not 


think  the  proposed  change  would  be  beneficial  in  any 
point  of  view.  Directors  had  to  study  the  interests  of 
the  public  as  well  as  their  own,  and  were  constantly  con- 
sidering, particularly  on  very  special  occasions,  what  was 
tho  lowest  rate  at  which  they  could  cany  passengers,  so 
as  to  stimulate  traffic.  Let  them  make  fares  as  low  a* 
they  liked,  but  in  the  winter  months  peoplo  would 
not  travel  beyond  a  certain  extent.  Travelling  was 
not  only  a  question  of  expense,  but  of  time.  People 
did  not  travel  for  tho  sake  of  riding  in  a  rail- 
way  carriage,  but  either  for  business  or  pleasure. 
He  denied  thnt  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
take  into  their  hands  the  groat  enterprises  of  the  nation. 
By  so  doing  they  would  place  Englishmen  in  the  position 
of  tho  continental  nations,  looking  to  the  Government  to 
protect  them  from  every  danger  and  provide  them  with 
every  necessary.  They  had  taken  the  Post-office,  and  if 
they  were  to  take  the  telegraphs  and  the  railways,  he 
did  not  know  where  they  were  to  stop.  Why  should  not 
they  take  up  the  cotton  trade,  the  coal  trade,  or  the  iron 
trade,  until  the  result  would  be  that  Englishmen  would 
look  to  the  Government  for  everything,  instead  of  resting 
on  their  own  energies  Y  The  only  one  instance  in  which 
the  government  was  tolerably  successfully  was  the  Post- 
office,  and  he  should  dispute  much  tliat  was  said  about 
that.  It  was  allowed  that  there  had  been  an  average 
return  of  4  J  per  rent,  on  our  railways,  and  t  iking  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances,  that  was  not  so  verv 
bad.  The  competing  lines  spoken  of  were  not  lines 
running  side  by  side,  but  were  merely  competing  so  fnr 
as  tho  termini  were  concerned,  but  opened  up  entirely 
different  districts  between  them,  thus  proving  of  great 
advantage  to  the  country.  If  tho  interest  was  only 
4|  per  cent.,  yet  if  capitalists  chose  to  invest  their 
money  at  that  rate,  it  was  their  own  choice,  and 
thoy  hud  certainly  boon  of  immense  service  to  the 
country.  The  security,  pleasure,  and  ox]>edition 
of  travelling  were  moch  beyond  anything  they 
ever  were  before,  and  theso  capitalists  ought  not  to 
be  deprived  of  their  chance  of  future  profit,  though  their 
property  might  bo  depressed.  He  believed  the  immediate 
future  return  of  railways  would  be  good,  and  in  the 
distant  future  immense ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  in  now,  when  private  persons  had  taken 
all  the  risk,  and  pay  the  taxes  of  the  nation  out  of  the 
profits,  would  be  most  unjust,  and,  be  believed,  impolitic. 
He  believed  both  the  country  at  largo  and  individuals  would 
suffer,  and  the  whole  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  nation 
would  bo  impaired  if  such  a  course  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Moxon  said  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  the  figures  quoted  in  the  paper,  but  he  believed 
the  views  of  the  author  were  based  on  one  or  two  serious 
errors.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  3d.  faro  : 
on  the  Derby-day  and  similar  occasions,  all  the 
town  would  want  to  go  to  the  Derby,  and  he  did 
not  see  how  the  railways  could  accommodate  the  numbers. 
In  his  opinion  Parliament  had  nover  done  its  duty 
towards  railways.  In  tho  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Bill  there  was  a  provision  that  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  should  over  bo  paid,  but  if  ever  there  was  an  ex- 
ception to  a  general  rule  it  should  have  been  in  that  case, 
where  a  few  gentlemen  joined  together  to  try  a  great 
experiment.  He  (Mr.  Moxon)  had,  on  that  occasion, 
suggested  that  there  was  a  great  opportunity  for  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  they  should  employ  their  engineering 
staff,  and  at  once  lay  out  all  the  lines  in  tho  country, 
and  let  them  to  the  lowest  bidder,  giving  them  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  land  with  a  Government  title,  so  that 
the  lines  might  be  made  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  . 
Tho  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Company,  with  tho  aid 
of  their  legal  assistants,  found  out  a  plan  of  evading  the 
provision  as  to  the  rate  of  dividend  by  giving  bonus- 
shares  reckoned  as  fully  paid-up,  and  paying  dividends 
on  tho  full  nominal  amount,  and  this  ought  not  to  bo 
allowed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  after  tho  establishment 
of  railways,  thought  the  best  thing  for  the  public 
to  encourage  as  much  competition  as  possible, 
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which  he  (Mr.  Moxon)  believed  was  a  great  uuhu.«  , 
and  from  the  opening  of  the  Trent  Valley  extension  line 
ho  dated  a  great  di  al  of  the  mischief  which  had  taken 
place  ap  to  the  present  time.  Speaking  of  the  general 
system  of  railway  management,  he  considered  the  great 
fault  had  been  an  attempt  to  got  very  rich  very  quickly, 
and  the  consequence  had  been  rash  speculation,  with  its 
inevitable  result*.  After  condemning  the  .ystem  of 
proxies,  whieh  throw  too  much  power  into  directors' 
hands,  ho  said  th  it  in  many  cases  the  prices  paid  for 
land  would  have  frightened  any  one  who  was  laying  out 
his  own  money,  in  one  instance  £170,000  having  been 
paid  for  a  very  small  corner  of  a  nobleman's  park.  The 
whole  system  of  making  what  were  pronounced  by  en- 
gineers and  lawyers  to  bo  pood  lines  at  any  cost,  had 
been  altogether  injurious,  and  the  consoquoncc  was  that 
when  one  or  two  companies  got  into  difficulties  it  seri- 
ously affected  others  which  wore  managed  wisely  and 
well.  In  1845  there  was  some  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
railways  in  raising  money,  and  bonds  were  very  low  in 
the  market,  when  suJdcnly  it  was  said  that  a  large  num- 
ber had  been  withdrawn,  being  taken  up  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  He  much  regretted  that  they  had  never  been 
able  to  get  any  accurate  returns  from  the  Bank,  but  he 
belie ved  that  about  four  millions  of  bonds  were  taken  at 
that  time  by  the  Bank,  the  effect  of  which  could  not  but 
bo  very  serious.  Ho  beliovod  the  Bank  had  been 
obliged  to  hold  the  greater  portion  ever  since,  because 
the  railway  companies  had  been  unable  to  redeem  thorn; 
and  when  it  was  s:iid,  in  18G6,  that  the  Bank  came  for- 
ward and  renewed  a  largo  number  of  tho  bonds  of  one 
company,  ho  believed  the  truth  was  that  they  could  not 
do  anything  else.  Nothing  would,  in  his  opinion,  euro 
the  prevalent  evils  unless  tho  proxy  system  were  either 
abolished,  or  an  alteration  introduced  into  it,  so  that  a 
week  or  ten  days  should  elapse  before  the  voting  took 
place  by  means  of  proxies.  By  a  fortunate  accident, 
two  years  ago,  all  the  proxies  sent  out  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Great  Eistcrn  Company  were  rendered  valueless 
from  some  informality  in  the  stimps,  and  the  conae- 

Suene  was  that  the  board  hud  to  retire.  Ho  considered 
10  use  of  proxies  very  bad,  both  as  regarded  tho  public 
and  in  the  interests  of  tho  shareholders.  What  was 
now  most  required  was  a  thoroughly  honest  and  clear 

Sstem  of  accounts,  under  which  expenditure  fairly 
argeable  to  revenue  could  no  longer  bo  charged  to 
capital. 

_  Mr.  S.  SroxBY  was  afraid  they  were  rather  losing 
Bight  of  the  main  object  which  they  should  keep  in  view. 
The  reform  of  tho  railway  system  was  most  important  to 
all,  whether  shareholders  or  tho  public,  but  they  must 
consider,  not  only  what  was  desirable,  but  what  was 
possible.  There  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  by  bringing 
business  habits  and  principles  to  bear  upon  railway 
matters  great  improvements  might  be  effected,  but  they 
had  now  brought  before  them  in  a  new  shape  the  old 
project  for  Government  interference.  It  was  said  that  if 
Government  had  oidy  begun  and  laid  out  a  comprehensive 
system  of  railways,  and  prevented  competition,  very 
wonderful  results  would  have  followed ;  but  at  the  time 
of  tho  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  being  opened, 
Government  had  no  engineering  stiff  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  only  Government  engineer,  the  bite  Mr.  Walker, 
gavo  his  opinion  directly  in  opposition  to  that  scheme. 
Government  had  been  consulted  in  one  or  two  instances 
in  railway  matters,  and  in  6 very  case  it  had  made  a 

S-and  mistake.  The  Brighton  schemes  wore  referred  to 
overnment,  the  very  worst  plan  was  selected,  and  they 
Baw  what  was  thu  condition  of  the  Brighton  Com- 
pany now.  Again,  when  Government  issued  a  rail- 
way commission,  a  most  able  report  was  prepared, 
which  converted  many  |»ersonH,  who  thought  that  if 
its  recommendations  were  carried  out  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation;  and  it  was  said 
amongst  other  things  that  competition  in  the  case  of  the 
Trent  Valley  line  had  dune  a  great  deal  of  harm ;  but 
would  any  one  say  now  that  they  had  not  derived  great 


advantage  from  the  lines  condemned  by  that  commission  P 
For  instance,  tho  Great  Northern  was  condemned,  but 
it  had  been  of  immense  benefit  in  opening  up  new 
districts  for  manufacturing  enterprise.  He  spoke  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Railway  shareholders 
must  take  care  of  themselves.  What  had  been  the 
result  where  the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
had  been  carried  out?  A  late  duko  had  received  a 
handsome  testimonial  for  assisting  to  drive  away  the  rail- 
way from  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  it  was  a  question 
for  some  time  whether  a  line  should  go  through  Oxford  ; 
now  there  were  four,  greatly  to  its  advantage,  whilst 
Northampton,  which  had  opposed  all  railway  facilities, 
now  suffered  bitterly  for  want  of  the  accommoda- 
tion. He  knew  of  only  one  instance  in  which  a 
railway  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  was  a  little 
lino  to  Newmarket  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
going  to  the  races.  With  so  many  good  results,  why 
should  they  turn  round  to  tho  opposite  system,  and 
put  the  lines  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  ?  It  whs 
only  lately  he  saw  a  statement  by  a  very  intelligent 
French  writer,  that  whilst  staying  at  Perth  ho  saw  more 
trains  passing  than  through  any  principal  town  in 
Prance.  Some  of  the  lines  might  not  pay  very  good  divi- 
dends, butthey  were  anenormousconveniencetothe  public. 
Look  at  the  underground  line ;  that  would  never  have 
been  completed  under  Government  management,  but  when 
it  was  at  length  constructed  by  private  enterprise  its  con- 
venience could  not  be  over-esti  mated.  These  things  had 
been  accomplished  with  mon^y  whieh  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  South  America,  Spain,  or  elsewhere.  En- 
glishmen would  gamble  in  something.  For  many  years 
past  they  had  gambled  in  railways ;  they  should  rejoice 
to  think  that  their  so  doing  h  id  benefited  tho  nation  at 
large.  The  paper  was  certainly  of  rather  a  startling 
nature,  and  seemed  of  somewhat  tho  same  character  as 
a  scheme  for  supplying  trousers  by  Government  at  6d.  a 


p»ir. 


»t  good  and  cheap  garments  would  be  supplied 


if  the  taxpayers  made  up  the  deficiency.  Then,  again,  it 
would  be  a  disadvantage  for  Government  to  have  in  its 
hands  the  appointment  of  all  the  officials,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  political  power  thus  conferred.  When  a  man 
once  had  a  berth  under  Government,  unless  he  were 
either  an  absolute  idiot  or  a  defaulter  in  money  matters, 
he  expected  to  remain  there  for  life,  and  promotion 
would  not  bo,  as  now,  by  merit  solely,  but  by  seniority  ; 
and  this  would  pervado  the  whole  system,  so  that  it  a 
porter  or  station-master  neglected  his  duty,  the  only 
redress  would  be  an  appeal  to  Parliament  We  should 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Prussia,  where,  it  had 
been  observed  it  was  a  groat  deal  safer  to  kill  a  cook 
than  to  thrash  a  station-master.  In  England  wo  had 
not  the  same  system  of  producing  first-class  public 
officers  as  on  the  Continent,  where  the  cleverest  young 
men  were  constantly  picked  out  from  school  and  col- 
lege and  put  into  the  public  service.  Here,  ho  was 
happy  to  say,  a  groat  many  stupid  people  went  into  the 
service  of  Government,  and  clever  people  devoted  their 
talents  to  private  enterprise.  Our  present  railway 
system  was  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  supply 
had  kept  pace  with  the  demand  ;  but  this  was  never 
the  case  in  Government  management  The  difficulty 
now  was  to  extend  what  they  had,  not  to 
lines.  When  they  saw  Government  managing  any  i 
mereial  undertaking  properly,  it  would  be  quite 
enough  to  ask  them  to  undertake  the  railways.  The 
Post-office  was  the  worst  example  that  could  be  adduced, 
for  all  the  most  important  and  difficult  part  was 
managed  by  private  enterprise ;  tho  railways  did  the 
difficult  part  of  the  work  by  contract;  and  he  qoito 
agreed  with  Mr.  Hawes,  that  if  the  Post-office  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  Company  the  work  would  be  done 
better  and  more  cheaply.  Every  argument  in  favour 
of  handing  over  the  railways  to  the  Government  would 
tell  just  as  strongly  in  favour  of  entrusting  them  with 
the  clothing  of  tho  people,  or  giving  them  any  other  de- 
partment of  industry.      While  tl 
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director*  they  wore  amenable  to  their  constituents  and  to 
public  opinion,  but  when  once  any  doficioncy  or  short- 
coming w;»r  mado  a  Government  matter,  it  must,  of 
course,  bo  defendod  by  Government  in  Parliament, 
whether  right  or  wrong.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  be  enrriod  cheaply,  but  it  was  not  the  business 
of  Government  to  do  it. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Davin  Baid  there  wore  two  principal  pro- 

Ksitions  before  thorn  in  the  paper,  the  first  of  which  had 
on  dealt  with  almost  exhaustively,  but  the  second  had 
only  been  touched  upon  cursorily.  The  first  was  that 
Government  should  take  tho  management  of  railways, 
and  in  opposition  to  that,  tho  benefits  arising  from  com- 
petition had  been  adduced,  but  it  was  impossible  to  have 
in  such  a  matter  as  railways  free  competition.  He  did 
not  think  those  who  had  enquiries  to  make  at  the  Post- 
office  found  the  officials  so  difficult  to  deal  with  as  hod 
boen  supposed  by  one  speaker.  Government  officials 
wore,  as  a  rule,  qualified  men,  and  it  was  not  likoly  that 
if  Government  undertook  tho  management  of  tho  rail- 
ways, they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  tho  services  of 
tho  best  men  they  could  find.  Tho  most  interesting 
question,  however,  was  this — Was  it  possiblo  to  intro- 
duce— whether  by  Government  or  in  any  othor  way — an 
uniform  fare  for  long  or  short  journies,  and  that  faro  as 
low  as  3d.  f  This  was  a  most  startling  proposal  certainly, 
but  in  endeavouring  to  follow  tho  figures  given  in  the 
papor,  he  thought  Mr.  Brandon  seemed  to  make  out  a 
good  caso  at  any  rate  for  consideration.  Mr.  Hawes" 
objection  was  certainly  a  very  cogent  one,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  travellers  were  for  short  distances,  but 
considering  that  now  things  were  constantly  coming  j 
before  them,  which  at  first  sight  were  quite  as  start- 
ling, but  which  soon  passed  into  accomplishsd  facts, 
he  thought  tho  feeling  of  every  scientific  man  in  such 
a  question  should  be  one  of  thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  Botly  had  not  altered  the  opinions  which  ho 
had  before  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the  Government 
taking  over  the  railways,  but  he  might  say  in  reference 
to  one  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Moxon,  that  he  was 
present  at  tho  list  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  England  whon 
it  was  announced  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  railway 
bonds  had  been  paid  off  than  had  been  expected,  and 
even  more  than  was  necessary,  and  tho  wholo  of  the 
Bank  proprietors  present  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
information  given  them  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Humphreys  thought  some  of  tho  strictures  of  Mr. 
Hawes  were  hardly  justified  under  tho  circumstances; 
for  instance,  ho  had  spoken  of  the  oxpense  of  carrying 
passengers  as  including  comfortablo  accommodation, 
porters,  and  so  on,  and  also  the  cost  of  occasionally 
killing  a  traveller,  but  all  thoso  matters  had  been 
included  in  the  calculation,  if  the  figures  given  by  the  differ- 
ent railway  companies  were  correct.  The  cost  of  stations, 
of  course,  formed  part  of  the  original  outlay  of 
£443,000,000  mentioned.  Another  point  waa  that  a 
great  number  of  tho  passengers  paid  less  than  tho 
proposed  minimum,  but  deducting  even  fifty  millions 
on  that  account — -[Mr.  Hawks — That  would  not 
bo  nearly  enough.]— if  even  half  were  deducted, 
it  would  still  leave  a  surplus  according  to  tho  calculations 
made.  Then  Mr.  Hawes  said  they  could  not  send  peoplo 
running  about  long  distances  however  cheap  tho  fares 
were,  but  that  was  just  tho  argument  of  Mr.  Brandon, 
because  there  would  not  be  so  many  expensive  journies  to 
make,  and  the  returns  would  not  bo  swallowed  up. 
Allusion  had  also  boen  made  to  the  faults  of  Government 
management,  but  could  anything  bo  worse  than  the 
management  of  tho  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and 
some  other  lines  he  could  name  P  As  to  tho  idea  that  if 
Government  took  over  tho  railways  they  would  im- 
mediately put  them  in  charge  of  an  army  of  incapable*, 
ho  thought  no  government  would  act  so  foolishly  when 
they  had  before  them  such  tried  and  trusted  persons  as 
tho  gentlemen  who  managed  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  In  one  sense  there  was  scarcely  such 
A  thing  as  a  competing  line  in  tho  kingdom;  certain 


linos  were  in  competition  to  certain  points  (of  which 
Exeter  was  an  instance)  and  the  result  was  that  to  thoso 
places  onlv  you  could  travel  at  very  low  fares,  but  at  inter- 
mediate distances  there  was  no  competition.  That  showed 
the  weakness  of  tho  present  system,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  vory  largo  saving  indeed  would  bo  effected 
if  tho  wholo  could  bo  brought  under  one  management. 
The  Chatham  and  Dover,  South  E  ustern,  and  Brighton 
lines  wore  now  about  to  amalgamate  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  although  all  the  separate  expenses  of  direction  would 
continue,  they  reckoned  on  saving  £100,000  a  year  by 
tho  arrangement.  As  to  tho  political  power  that  would 
bo  given  to  (Jovornment,  it  was  no  doubt  a  point  for 
consideration  ;  but  he  thought  they  were  approaching  a 
time  whon  the  political  power  of  a  Government  would  be 
less  than  it  had  boen.  He  thought  tho  great  objoct  was 
to  bring  the  whole  system  of  railways  under  one  manage- 
ment, and  if  this  could  bo  done  without  placing  them  in 
tho  hands  of  Government,  he  should  much  prefer  it,  but 
he  did  not  soo  how  this  was  possible.  The  other  point 
was  tho  system  of  universal  fares,  and  that,  ho  believed, 
on  full  and  mature  consideration,  gentlemen  would  find 
moro  feasible  than  they  at  first  supposed. 

Mr.  Brandon  said  he  had  unintentionally  led  some,  of  his 
friends  into  error.  Ho  was  not  specially  in  fuvour  of 
placing  tho  railways  under  Government  management 
entirely,  but  of  uniting  thorn  all  under  one  management ; 
whether  as  a  branch  of  tho  Civil  Servioe  or  under  a 
company,  tho  great  object  was,  that  all  should  be  under 
one  management,  and  without  that  there  never  would  be 
proper  arrangements.  He  w*g  no  advocate  for  Govern- 
ment taking  up  tho  lines,  but  he  did  not  ace  how  any 
other  power  could  effect  the  requisite  amalgamation. 
They  had  reserved  the  right  of  purchasing  all  the  lines 
after  a  certain  time,  and  their  powers  could  then  be  dele- 
gated to  any  body  thoy  thought  fit  to  entrust  with  them. 
Even  at  present,  no  line  could  be  opened  for  traffic  until 
it  had  been  inspected  by  a  Government  official.  He  had 
not  referred  to  tho  carriage  of  letters  as  an  analogous 
case,  but  as  an  illustration.  It  was  quite  true  that  there 
was  no  moans  of  testing  tho  supposition  that  six  times 
tho  number  of  journeys  would  be  made.  He  only  know 
that  for  his  own  part,  he  should  travol  six  times  as 
much ;  and  ho  now  found  that  whenever  he  went  a  long 
distance  ho  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  first-class 
carriage  for  his  own  use.  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  the 
discussion  had  not  turned  so  much  upon  tho  real  prac- 
tical points  of  tho  system  which  ho  proposed  as  upon 
tho  question  of  Government  as  against  private  manage- 
ment. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Brandon,  said  he  must  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
views  put  forward  in  tho  paper  were  somewhat  startling, 
but  ho  could  not  but  think  that  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant points  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion. 
The  question  of  Government  taking  up  the  railways  had 
been  discussed  more  than  once  in  that  room,  and  the 
genoral  fooling  of  every  meeting  had  boen  against  it,  for 
the  simple  reason,  that,  although  they  might  have  the  best 
officers,  they  never  would  have  the  same  amount  of 
progress  as  under  private  enterprise.  He  remembered 
that  on  the  many  occasions  when  Mr.  Brunei  was 
examinod  on  tho  subject,  he  always  said  that  there  was 
a  continual  progress  in  railway  matters,  which  never 
could  be  the  caso  except  under  a  system  of  private  en- 
terprise. Mr.  Brandon  had  referred  to  the  present 
scramble  for  traffic  amongst  tho  different  lines.  The 
object  of  the  working  union  between  the  South-Ess  torn, 
Chatham  and  Dover,  and  Brighton  Companies  was  to 
avoid  this,  and  to  save  expense  and  consult  tho  publio 
convenience  by  harmonious  arrangements.  Instead  of 
having  three  trains  starting  at  about  nine  o'clock  from 
different  termini,  they  would  have  ono  at  nine,  one  at 
ten,  and  one  at  eleven  o'clock ;  and  it  was  calculated 
that  the  number  of  trains  could  be  reduced  by 
one-half,  and  yet  the  publio  would  be  bettor  sorvod. 
As  to  tho  reduction  of  faros,  he  did  not  think  thoy  had 
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yet  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  coold  bo 
carried  with  the  object  of  increasing  traffic,  and  this  view 
was  certainly  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Poat-office. 
He  hoped  excursion  trains  would  be  done  away  with,  as 
he  believed  they  wero  a  fruitful  source  of  disastw,  and 
that  instead,  ordinary  trains  would  be  run  at  very  low 
fares  for  long  distances.  Another  matter  deserving  of 
consideration  was  tho  system  adopted  by  the  rail- 
way* of  endeavouring  to  compel  passengers  to  travel 
in  tho  more  expensive  class  of  carriages.  There  was 
a  story  of  a  nobleman  who  said  he  travelled  in  the 
third-class  because  there  was  not  a  fourth ;  that  might 
be  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  but  he  believed  the 
third-class  passengers  were  tho  most  profitable,  and  it 
was  certainly  upon  them  that  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
diiefly  depended.  They  had  gone  through  three  phases 
of  railway  construction.  In  the  first  they  were  made 
by  private  individuals,  then  the  public  came  in,  and  then 
they  had  what  were  called  contractors'  lines.  He  did 
not  think  the  general  public  woidd  ever  again  em- 
hark  largely  in  railway  enterprise,  but  they  would 
come,  be  believed,  to  this,  that  the  land  through 
which  a  railway  passed  must  bear  a  large  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  construction  in  wmsideraUon  of  th.- 
improved  value  (riven  toit^  Tho  right  principle  would 
be  that  the  land  for  a  certain  distance  each  ode  should 
be  taxed  for  tho  construction  of  the  railway,  for  an 
enormous  addition  was  made  to  the  value  of  it,  to  which 
the  owners  were  in  no  way  entitled,  or  else  this  improved 
value  should  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the 
amount  of  compensation.  Tho  enormous  prices  that 
had  been  demanded  for  little  bits  of  bind  would  not  be 
given  again,  for  that  was  at  a  time  when  in  many 
quarters  there  was  a  great  prejudice  against  rail- 
ways, and  when  towns  did  all  they  could  to  keep 
railways  away  from  them.  In  all  new  matters  they 
hnd  to  live  and  learn,  and  to  go  on  improving,  and 
whether  they  looked  at  the  railway  or  tho  postal  system, 
they  might  congratulate  themselves  on  tho  progress  that 
had  been  made.  He  believed  that  future  progress  would 
be  made  rather  by  unions  of  different  companies  for 
harmonious  working  than  by  Government  undertaking 
the  management,  although  in  such  a  state  of  things  a 
more  complete  Government  inspection  and  control 
in  tho  interest  of  the  public  might  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  companies  up  to  their  duty. 
Still  it  was  true  that  for  many  years  to  come 
their  own  interests  would  probably  be  sufficient  for 
thjit  purpose.  He  was  an  advocate  for  private  re- 
sponsibility, not  for  having  Boards  numbering  a  demon  or 
twenty,  but  three,  five,  or  seven,  and  making  the  indi- 
viduals responsible.  He  believed  the  system  of  private 
management  and  responsibility  would  bo  found  to  be  at 
the  root  of  all  successful  enterprise.  He  was  sure  they 
would  accord  to  Mr.  Brandon  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
interesting  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  and  acknow- 


PARIS  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 

MANUFACTURES. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works  has  just  issued  the  programme  of  the  conditions 
of  admission  to  this  important  school,  which  is  open  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives  of  France,  and  on  tho  same 
oouditions.  Diplomas  of  "  Engineer  of  Arts  and  Man  u  - 
fiu  tures  "are  granted  annually  by  the  minister  to  those 
pupils  who  are  recommended  by  the  Council  of  the 
School  as  having  passed  through  all  the  examinations 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  Certificates  of  Capacity 
are  granted  to  those  who  have  exhibited  sufficient  know- 
[to  tho  most  important  departments  of  instruction. 
All  tho  pupils  are  out-of-door  scholars,  and  no  uniform, 
—  any  other  distinctive  mark,  is  worn  by  them.  The 
of  study  occupies  three  years,  and  the  fees,  in- 
costs  of  experiment,  are  800  franc  s  (£32)  ner 
f  the  amount  being  paid  on  entering,  and  the 


remainder,  in  two  equal  instalments,  in  the 
February  and  May.  The  only  other  conditions  are — the 
deposit  of  a  sum  of  35  francs  to  defray  any  losses  or  in- 
juries done  by  the  pupils'  negligence,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  necessary  books  and  instruments,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  school,  at  rates  fixed  by  tho  director. 

In  the  case  of  pupils,  natives  of  France,  whose  families 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  defray  tho  costs  of  the  school, 
subventions  are  granted  by  the  State,  under  certain 
conditions,  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
foreigners. 

All  pupils  must  pass  an  examination  before  ad  mission, 
and  these  examinations  take  place  twice  in  tho  year, 
namely,  in  July  and  October.  The  programme  for  ad- 
mission consists  of  compositions  and  oral  examination 
in  the  following  subjects :— French  language;  arith- 
metic ;  elementary  geometry ;  algebra,  as  far  as  the 
general  theory  of  equations  exclusively ;  rectilinear  tri- 
gonometry; analytical  geometry;  descriptive  geometry  ; 
physics ;  that  part  of  the  usual  course  of  the  lyccea  which 
precedes  heat ;  chemistry  ;  rudimuits  of  metallurgy ; 
natural  history  ;  freehand,  linear  drawing,  and  tinting. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  pupil  is  examined  also  in  the 
general  subjects,  as  in  other  superior  schools.  Full  par- 
ticulars are  to  bo  obtained  by  application  to  the  secretary 
of  the  school.  The  pupils  must  have  attained  tho  age  of 
seventeen  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  of  application,  and 
must  produce  testimonials  of  good  conduct,  and  a  > 
cate  of  vaccination. 


Art  Exhibition*  at  Pac. — The  fifth  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Art,  of  Pan,  is  now  open,  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  27th  of  April.  Considering  the 
remoteness  of  this  fashionable  resort  in  the  Pyrenees, 
the  number  of  works  exhibited  is  vory  large,  namely : — 
361  pictures  and  drawings,  and  21  pieces  of  sculpture, 
the  hitter  including  a  charming  statuette,  entitled 
"  Concordia,"  and  a  bust  of  Richard  Cobden,  by  a  well- 
known  sculptor,  M.  Megret.  Twenty-two  works  have 
already  been  purchased  by  amateurs,  but  the  selections 
of  the  Society  itself  are  not  yet  made ;  the  Museum  of 
Pau  and  the  English  Club  there  are  also  expected  to  be 

1>urchasers.  Altogether  this  exhibition  promises  exeel- 
ent 


^Thnufartures. 



Pellet  Gunpowder.  —  The  March  Army  CfiruUn- 
contains  an  appendix  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  change*  in 
artillery  i*«/«>Wr/,  small  arms,  and  other  military  stores, 
with  instructions  relating  thereto.  These  lists  of  changes 
will  in  future  be  issued  monthly  with  the  Army  OireHfttr*, 
instead  of  quarterly  as  heretofore.  The  present  list  con- 
tains an  order  that  pellet  gunpowder  is  to  be  provi- 
sionally adopted  for  all  gun  charges  of  60  lbs.  and  up- 
wards. The  difference  l>otwccn  this  and  ordinary  granu- 
lated powder  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  composition, 
after  having  been  converted  into  "meal"  in  the  break- 
ing-down machine,  is  pressed  at  once  into  cylindrical 
pallets  instead  of  being  made  into  "  press  cake  "'and  then 
broken  into  grains  in  the  granulating  machine.  The 
pellets  are  formed  by  the  meal  being  placed  in  a  number 
of  holes  in  a  metal  plate,  into  which  closely-fitting 
punches  (having  projections  that  form  a  cavity  in  the 
end  of  each  pellet)  are  forced  by  hydraulic  pressure,  ad- 
justed to  give  the  density  required.  This  is  tho  method 
by  which  pellets  for  fuses  and  blank  ammunition  for 
Snider  rifles  have  long  been  made  in  tho  royal  labora- 
tories. When  the  pellets  are  dry  they  are  drummed  for 
about  half  an  hour  with  bluck  load  to  glaze  them.  Tho 
following  are  the  particulars  of  tho  powder  provisionally 


approved  :—  Range  of  density  of  the  pellet,  1-6*  to  W  ; 
diameter  of  pellet,  0  75  in. ;  depth,  0-485  in.  to  0'4Win.; 
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of  cavity,  or  indentation  in  end  of  pellet,  0-2  in. 
at  top,  0  15  in.  at  bottom ;  depth  of  ditto,  0-25  in. ;  range 
in  weight  of  tho  pellets,  18  gr.  to  95  gr.,  i.n.,  about  78  to 
tho  pound.  Pellet  powder  has  been  introduced  in  conse-  \ 
quenco  of  its  oxercismg  a  materially  lew  destructive  effect  ■ 
on  the  guns  than  the  present  L.  G.  R.  powder,  than  which  ,' 
it  exerts  a  smaller  maximum  pressure.  The  repeated  | 
failures  of  13-inch  gun*,  only  two  of  several  of  these 
pieces  now  remaining  serviceable,  wan  doubtless  due  to 
to  the  destructive  quality  of  this  L.  G.  R.  powder  when 
uaod  in  very  largo  charges  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  select 
committee,  after  instituting  experiments  with  pellet 
powder,  and  comparing  them  with  the  results  obtained 
in  Russia  and  in  America,  recommended  the  introduction 
of  this  powder  for  the  guns  of  tho  future,  in  which  the 
charge  would  exceed  50  lbs.  There  are  no  guns  larger 
than  the  0-inch  of  12  tons  actually  in  tho  seivice  as  yet, 
though  experiments  have  beonmade  with  a  10-inch  rifled 
gun  at  Shoeburynoss,  and  some  12-inch  guns  have  been 
constructed  during  the  last  year ;  so  that  the  introduction 
of  the  powder  will  bo  simultaneous  with  that  of  these 
heavier  guns.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  no  more 
large  and  costlv  guns  will  find  their  way  to  the  list  of 
Me  which  have  already  yielded  to  the  destructive 
action  of  our  large  grain  rifled  powder,  which  is  far  more 
powerful  than  that  used  by  any  other  nation.  Further 
*  i  with  pellet  and  prismatic  powder  are  still 
and  are  likely  to  extend  over  a  considerable 


tfolonifs. 


Cenraura. 
♦  

Svwly  of  Grain  and  Flovk  fou  Fuaxcb.— Tho 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  has  just  pre- 
sented a  report  to  the  Emperor,  stating  what  measures 
have  been  taken  to  facilitate  tho  importation  of  grain 
into  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  surcharge  on 
grain  and  flour  imported  in  foreign  vessels  was  sup- 
pressed by  decree  in  November  last,  and  the  effect  of 
this  lneasuro  is  shown  by  tho  returns  of  the  port  of 
Marseilles  ;  it  appears  that  during  the  two  months  pre- 
ceding the  suppression  of  tho  surcharge,  there  were  loss 
than  30,000  quarters  of  grain  brought  into  port  by 
foreign  ships,  whoreas,  during  the  two  succeeding 
months  the  quantity  reached  35,000  quarters.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Government,  the  French  railway  com- 
panies at  the  same  time  sent  all  the  trucks  and  locomo- 
tives they  could  spare  into  Germany  to  bring  wheat 
from  Hungary  into  Franco ;  tho  necessity  for  this  has 
now  ceased,  and  tho  German  railway  companies  arc  able 
to  carryall  that  is  presented  without  assistance.  By 
these  means  there  have  been  brought  into  France,  by  sea 
and  land,  between  the  last  harvest  and  tho  end  of 
February,  about  672,000  tons  weight  of  wheat  and  flour- 
The  next  object  to  be  achieved  is  the  distribution  of  tho 
supply  over  tho  country,  in  order  to  produce  an  equality 
of  price  in  the  various  markets,  tho  quotations  varying 
at  present  from  26  to  30  francs  per  hectolitre  in  the 
east,  to  34  and  38  francs  in  the  central  and  western  de- 
partments of  France.  With  this  view,  a  diminution 
has  been  made  in  the  charges  made  by  the  railways  for 
carriage ;  in  the  first  place,  the  price  was  reduced  to 
seven  centimes  a  ton  per  kilometre,  rather  more  than  a 
penny  per  mile,  on  all  the  lines,  except  the  Western,  in 
whose  case  tho  rate  was  ten  centimes,  according  to  a 
provision  to  that  effect  on  the  price  of  wheut  reaching 
20  francs  at  certain  markets.  By  an  arrangement  with 
the  railway  companies,  a  further  diminution  has  been 
made  in  tho  tariff  of  charges,  amounting  in  the  case  of 
long  distances  to  about  60  per  cent,  on  tho  rate  just 
quoted.  The  present  charges  are,  G,  5,  4,  and  3}  cen- 
times per  ton  per  kilometre  for  the  respective  distances 
of  200,  400,  and  800,  or  more  than  800  kilometres.  Tho 
reduced  rates  are  to  be  maintained  for  four  months  at 
least.   The  diminution  applies  to  the  carriage  of  grain, 


British  Giuxa. — The  papers  received  by  the  late 
mail  from  this  colony  font  un  reports  of  the  opining  of 
a  new  building  erected  in  Georgetown,  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society,  for 
tho  purpose  of  a  local  museum.  The  opportunity  was 
taken  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  indigenous  and  foreign 
products  of  tho  greatest  possible  diversity,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  complete  success.  The  following  par- 
ticulars are  takeii  from  a  loc  il  journal,  and  we  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  such  efforts  arc  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  colonial  communities,  and  especially 
to  such  as  have  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  produc- 
tion with  an  insufficient  supply  of  labour.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  by  whom  these  exhibitions 
are  organised,  are,  wo  understand,  anxious  to  direct  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  colonial  progress  to  tho 
claims  of  the  newly. established  institution  to  their  sup- 
port in  the  way  of  contributions  of  any  suitable  spe- 
cimens:— "'The  great  event  of  the  fortnight  has  been 
the  local  exhibition,  which  wa*  op.  n< d  on  Thursday,  tho 
13th  February,  and  at  the  name  time  the  inauguration 
of  the  local  museum.  Shortly  after  one  o'clock  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  arrived,  and  the  proceedings  were 
opened  "by  the  Lord  Bishop  reading  prayers  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  and  tho  Honourable  E.  G.  Burr  then  pre- 
sented an  address  to  his  Excellency,  from  which  the 
ollowing  is  an  extract— 'As  an  educational  establish- 
ment I  recommend  the  museum  to  the  favourable  sup- 
port of  the  Legislatures  as  it  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be 
the  storehouse  from  which  tho  youth  of  the  colony  will 
draw  much  valuable  information,  which  may  in  the  end 
incite  many  to  increased  efforts  towards  the  development 
of  the  vast  resources  of  this  great  country.'  To  this 
his  Excellency  made  a  suitable  reply.  Mr.  Oliver,  as 
president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society,  then  read  an  address,  of  which  the  following  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  portions— 'It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  hero  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
export  of  sugar — the  main  staple  of  the  colony — in  the 
year  1851,  w  hen  the  first  local  exhibition  was  held,  and 
the  export  in  tho  year  1866,  twelve  years  afterwiirds. 
In  the  year  1854  there  wore  exported  56,580  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  and  in  the  year  1866,  91,580  hogsheads.  This 
great  and  progressive  increase,  which  bids  fair  in  tho 
present  year  to  raise  the  crop  to  nearly  100.000  hogs- 
heads, has  been  produced  by  importing"  labourers  from 
distant  lands,  viz.,  India  and  China,  who  find  a  profitable 
field  for  their  labour,  and  many  of  whom,  in  returning 
to  their  native  country,  carry  with  them  the  results  of 
their  diligence  in  tho  wealth  they  have  earned.  .  . 
In  the  year  1 854  tho  average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  did 
not  exceed  one  ton,  while  at  the  present  time  the  yield 
does  not  fall  far  short  of  two  tons  per  acre.  It  would 
require  no  prophetic  powers  to  tell  how,  in  tho  proper 
employment  of  labour,  tho  result  would  be  a  doubling 
of  the  present  production.  But  while  the  means 
of  more  effective  culture  have  been  taken  advantage  of, 
the  processes  of  manufacture  have,  equally  if  not  in  a 
greater  ratio,  been  improved.  The  common  processes  of 
manufacture  now  exist  on  comparatively  few  estates. 
Improved  processes,  especially  in  tho  use  of  bisulphite  of 
lime,  have  become  almost  universal.  Few  of  the  es- 
tates of  great  importance  are  not  possessed  of  vacuum- 
pan  machinerv,  thus  enabling  the  proprietors  to  Bend 
into  the  market  an  article  which  meets  at  onco  tho 
requirements  of  the  consumer  without  undergoing  the 
process  of  the  home  sugar  refiner.  And  to  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  our  landholders  this  result  must  be 
attributed.  Who  hero  present  would  not  wish  them  fur- 
ther and  unbounded  success ':  Another  point  may  bo 
mentioned,  and  it  is  one  which  has  contributed,  although 
none  of  us  could  havo  predicted  it,  to  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  colony.   Alluding  again  to  the  period  of 
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the  first  exhibition  in  1854,  the  colony  was  then,  as  it  u 
to  a  great  extent  now,  supplied  with  breadstuff* 
from  tho  United  States  of  North  America,  and 
in  return  tho  ships  carried  away  our  life  blood,  our 
metallic  currency.  Bat  times  aro  changed.  Wo  receive 
our  breadstuff's,  and  in  oxchango  wo  give  our  chief 
staples— sugar  and  molasses,  taken  in  largo  quantities, 
and  to  us  on  more  favourable  terms  than  can  bo  pro- 
cured in  our  mother  country.  And  thus  it  happens,  as 
would  hardly  have  been  believed  a  few  years  ago,  that 
wo  can  compete  in  a  free  country  with  tho  em- 
ployers of  slave  labour.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
bat  be  remembered  with  anxiety  that  our  exports 
aro  so  few.  Shall  wo  continue  to  depend  on  one  or  two 
.staples  ?  We  must  look  before  us.  Cannot  wo  produce 
within  ourselves  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
— viz.,  rice  ?  In  answer,  we  would  simply  ask  anyone 
to  viow  a  samplo  of  rico  and  straw  grown  in  this  colony 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Loriracr,  of  Plantation  Wales.  If 
Buch  can  bo  produced,  why  not  grow  a  sufficiency  for 
our  own  consumption,  nay,  even  for  exportation  ?  It  is 
incumbent  on  our  proprietors  to  soo  to  this.  We  need 
also  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  production  of  such  articles 
as  coffee,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and  farinas,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
that  these  may  soon  form  an  important  addition  to  our 
limited  exports.  And  now  to  revert  to  a  subject  of  much 
importance,  viz.,  the  facilities  which  our  museum  will 
afford  in  an  educational  point  of  view.  On  the  im- 
portance of  tho  study  of  natural  history  as  a  subject  of 
education,  it  is  hardly  neeessary  hero  to  enlarge.  It 
must  bo  well  known  to  most  persons  present,  tlio  high 
value  attached  to  it  by  the  leading  Educationist*  in 
England.  With  these  views  before  us,  coinciding  as 
they  do  with  all  our  best  aspirations,  can  we  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  thoso  in  this  colonv  who  legislate  for  the 
well-being  of  all  classes  will  not  fail  to  render  whatever 
aid  is  necessary  in  promoting  a  scheme  so  valuable  in  the 
training  and  educating  of  the  rising  generation.'  In  his 
reply,  his  Excellency  said:— 'I  entirely  concur  in  tho 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Address  with  regard  to  the 
Exhibition,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  the 
further  development  of  our  trade,  and  to  an  increased 
supply  of  tho  staple  articles  of  food  of  tho  masses  of  our 
population.  The  Exhibition  is  so  interesting  in  all  its 
sections  and  so  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors  that  I 
shrink  from  calling  attention  to  particular  objects,  but 
there  is  one  section  so  important  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  deviating  from  my  original  intention.  I  refer  to 
tho  live  stock  section,  and  chiefly  with  tho  view  of  point- 
ing out  tho  great  importance  to  tho  colony  of  raising  a 
much  larger  supply  of  stock.  It  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  high  price  of  animal  food  that  the  cost 
of  living  in  British  Guiana  is  so  excessive.  It  has 
been  my  duty  on  frequent  occasions  to  direct  attention 
to  the  great  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  owing 
to^  the  judicious  employment  of  capital,  and  to  more 
»cicntiflc  cultivation  of  the  land.  Tho  demand  for  our 
staple  product  which  has  recently  sprung  up  not  only 
in^  the  United  States  of  America,"  but  in  the  new  do- 
minion of  Canada,  is  calculated  to  produce  most  im- 
portant results.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  mo  to  olworve 
that,  under  a  system  '>f  free  trade,  British  Guiana  is 
able  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the 
products  of  countries  where  slavery  still  prevails ;  and 
it  is  most  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  capitalists  need  no 
longer  feel  that  constant  apprehension  of  Imperial  legis- 
lation which  cramped  their  energies  prior  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  of  protection,  and  which,  however 
inevitable  it  was,  necessarily  produced  most  calamitous 
results  to  individual*.'  The  idea  of  having  a  Fine  Arts 
Department  was  a  happy  one,  as  proved  by  its  success, 
the  call  for  contributions  having  been  answered  to  an  ex- 
tent which  one  could  not  have  anticipated.  There  are 
paintings  and  engravings  of  various  descriptions,  some 
of  them  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  there  are  also 
articles  of  vertu;  some  fine  specimens  of  statuary, 
carved  ivory  work,  bronzes,  old  china  and  valuablo 


books.  Indian  curiosities  and  many  other  objects  attract 
attention,  and  there  is  one  part  of  the  gallery  dovoted  to 
specimens  of  embroidery,  work  in  wool,  worsted,  wax, 
and  beads,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  contributed 
by  pupils  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  School,  and  speak 
well  for  both  pupils  and  instructors.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  are  largo  cases  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals 
of  various  kinds,  including  tho  tiger,  the  tiger-cat,  wild- 
hog,  and  many  others.  In  the  contre  of  th6  hall 
is  a  largo  case  containing  silver  and  plated  articles, 
jewellery,  jugs,  masonic  emblems,  swords,  and  pistols,  &c. 
There  are  fine  specimens  of  native  gold,  and  quarts 
glittering  with  particles  of  gold,  which  have  been 
obtained  from  tho  diggings  at  Cuyuni.  Near  this  cose 
are  two  tables  made  of  colony  wood,  inlaid,  the  work- 
manship of  which  would  do  credit  to  a  first-class  trades- 
man in  England.  There  is  some  coolie  jewellery,  which 
is  really  attractive,  and  merits  praise  as  being  made  in 
the  colony.  Of  tho  products  of  the  colony,  the  list  is 
almost  interminable,  including  starches,  gum*,  lwirks  for 
medicinal  purposes  and  for  dyeing,  various  other  articles 
available  in  medicine,  oils  for  external  or  internal  use, 
Buch  as  cocoanut,  and  laurel  oil,  cotton  fibres,  cassaroep, 
pepper,  chocolate,  cocoa,  fruits,  preserves,  &c.  The  sugar 
.lojMirtment  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  jurors  had 
great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  when  examining 
tho  specimens  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  prizes.  It  is 
here  open  to  us  to  protest,  on  behalf  of  tho  planters  of 
'  the  colony  (says  the  colonial  paper  from  which  these- 
'  particulars  aro  taken),  against  the  unjust  legislation  of 
'  the  mother  country,  which  prevents  their  making  first- 
1  class  sugar  for  exportation,  and  excludes  them  from  a 
|  fair  competition  with  the  refiner  in  the  home  markets; 
Be  this  as  it  may,  wo  may  sum  up  our  notice  of  the 
articles  exhibited  by  saying  that  anv  stranger  looking  at 
tho  oils,  gums,  starches,  barks,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
ducts cannot  fail  to  bo  impressed  with  a  powerful 
of  tho  vast  resources  of  the  colonv." 


John  Hbuapath  was  torn  on  the  30th  May,  1790,  at 
Bristol.  His  schooling  was  of  a  very  limited  character, 
and  his  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  acquired  almost 
entirely  by  private  and  persevering  study.  At  the  ago 
of  nineteen  his  great  parts  and  attainments  had  already 
attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  thoso  friendly  men  who 
love  to  encourage  youthful  ardour,  and  in  the  vear  1809 
he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  William  Perry,  at  his  house 
at  Winterbourne,  to  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  a  man  of 
fortune,  addicted  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  in  which  ho  attained  some  distinction,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament.  He  received  the  young  student 
kindly,  and  his  encouragement  became  a  new  stimulus 
to  exertion.  From  this  time  Herapath  pursued  his 
studies  with  unabated  energy,  and  must  have  engaged 
in  original  researches,  for  he  says  that  in  July,  1811,  he 
was  calculating  lunar  equations,  with  a  view  of  com- 
pleting the  theory  of  the  moon's  motion.  In  1815  he 
married.  Soon  after  this  marriage  ho  gave  up  busi- 
ness and  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  Mathematical 
physics  claimed  his  chief  attention,  and  more  particularly 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light,  gravity, 
and  cohesion. 

What  was  avowedly  the  groat  aim  of  his 
ambition  was  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  plane- 
tary systems,  and  of  cosmical  science.  His  hope  was  to 
complete  the  task  of  our  great  countryman  Newton,  nnd 
to  enable  us  to  rival  the  "  Meeaniqne  Celeste  "  of  La- 
place.  In  1818  we  trace  a  contribution  of  his  in  the 
"  Annals  of  rhilosophv,"  Vol.  xi..  p.  209,  on  the  "  Law 
of  Continuity."  In  1819,  in  Vol.  xiii.,  p.  364,  there 
is  a  paper  on  "  New  Demonstrations  of  the  Binomial 
Theorem."  In  1820  he  offered  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society,  which,  however,  was  not  accepted,  and  the 
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matter  produced  much  controversy.  At  the  end  of  that 
year  Herapath  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at 
Cranford,  where  ho  again  opened  a  school  for  mathe- 
matics, and  for  preparing  young  men  for  the  navy.  For 
several  years  his  public  labours  alternated  between  his 
communications  to  the  "Annals  of  Philosophy"  and 
"  Philosophical  Journal,"  and  the  controversy  with  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1821  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
"  Theory  of  Evaporation,"  published  in  the  "  Annals  of 
Philosophy"  for  April  and  May.  The  list  of  his  scien- 
tific papers  is  particularly  varied,  but  much  of  the  ma- 
terial was  incorporated  in  his  work  known  aa  "  Mathe- 
matical Physics,"  and  published  in  1846.  Among  his 
friends  was  Lord  Brougham,  who  solicited  Herapath  to 
correct  his  mathematical  works,  and  induced  him  to  writo 
for  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  in  1827,  a  treatiso  on 
tho  "  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus."  As  a  journalist 
his  name  is  known  in  connection  with  the  "Railway 
Ma  gazine  ,"  called  also  tho  "Annals  of  Science,"  which 
c  ontained  valuable  contributions  to  physics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  their  application  to  the  science  of  tho  new 
art  of  railways.  In  tho  latter  part  of  his  life  he  aban- 
doned mathemat  ical  teaching,  and  in  1832  he  left  Cranford 
for  tho  metropolis,  residing  long  at  Kensington.  In  tho 
last  two  years  a  failure  of  memory  and  strength  warned 
him  of  the  end,  and,  after  a  short  illness,  he  died  on  the 
24th  Fob.,  1868,  at  the  age  of  nearly  78  years.  Ho  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1865. 


Exhibition  or  Poultry  ix  Paris. — An  exhibition  of 
poultry,  singing,  and  other  birds,  is  announced  to  tako 
place  nt  the  gardens  of  the  Societc  d'Acclimatation  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  this  month  (April),  to  open  on  tho 
19th  and  close  on  the  26th.  Two  former  exhibitions  of 
the  kind  took  place  at  tho  same  gardens  in  1862  and 
1863  with  marked  success.  It  is  said  that  there  will  bo 
at  the  same  time  a  show  of  fancy  dogs. 

Tub  Wohks  op  tub  lath  Leon  Foccavlt.  —  Tho 
Emperor  has  decided  that  tho  publication  and  comple- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  late  celebrated  natural 
philosopher  shall  bo  carried  on  at  tho  cost  of  tho  Civil 
List ;  a  sum  equal  to  £400  per  annum  is  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  especially  for  the  completion  of  tho  ex- 
periments, and  the  construction  of  apparatus  projected 
by  M.  Foucault 


'l  ivu 
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Mh.  Fa  i  at  re' s  Paper  on  Railways.— Sir,— As  ono  of 
tho  oldest  members  of  tho  Society,  perhaps  yon  will  allow 
me  to  mako  a  few  remarks  upon  one  of  the  most  able  and 
practical  popere  upon  the  subject  which  this  session  has 
as  yet  produced,  and  to  express  my  greut  regret  that  I 
was  unable  to  attend,  to  have  expressed  my  entire  and 
cordial  concurrence  in  tho  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by 
the  noblo  Marquis  in  the  chair.  It  is  seldom  you  meet 
with  men  of  talent  who  liavo  tho  moral  courage  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  parties 
against  whom  they  inveigh,  bo  they  engineers,  directors, 
managers,  or  secretaries  of  railways.  Mr.  Fairlie  has 
done  this,  and  has  riven  a  mass  of  figures  and  tacts,  in 
tho  gene  ral  result  of  which  I  most  cordially  agree.  He 
was  corroborated  by  the  silence  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent, although  thero  were  some  of  tho  most  influential 
men,  who  could  have  enlightened  the  meeting  by  a  con- 
firmation or  otherwise  of  the  statement  of  facts  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Fairlie  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  that  gentleman 
had  reason  to  express  "  his  great  disappointment  at  the 
way  in  which  tho  paper  had  been  discussed,  as  not  ono 
of  the  main  points  brought  forward  hud  been  in  any  way 


touched."  There  can  be  no  question  bat  that  the  present 
extravagant  system  of  locomotive  power  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive but  destructive,  and  this  would  be  avoided  by 
tho  adoption  of  tank  engines,  the  first  of  which  competed 
with  the  "  Socket "  at  the  trials  upon  tho  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  in  1829,  and  in  1837-38,  four 
others  were  constructed  by  myself,  as  contractors'  engines, 
for  tho  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  when  I  introduced 
the  outside  cylinders,  complained  of  at  the  time  for  the 
alleged  unsteady  motion  thereby  increased  in  tho  travel- 
ling of  the  engine.  These  points  were  discussed  at  that 
period  by  Mr.  Edward  Woods  and  myself.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  agreoin  g  with  Mr.  Fairlie  that  the  dividends 
from  railways  would  be  enormously  increased  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  wear  and  tear,  both  of  tho  permanent  way 
and  of  the  locomotive  power,  together  with  the  better 
construction  of  the  rolling  stock.  With  regard  to  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  of  which  I  was  the  projector, 
promoter,  and  constructor  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years; 
the  balance-sheets,  as  issued  to  the  shareholders,  show  an 
enormous  amount  for  repair  of  permanent  way,  which 
could  bo  reduced  by  proper  management  at  least  £60,000 
per  annum.  In  conclusion,  although  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Fairlie  in  somo  of  tho  details,  I  am  certain 
he  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. — I  am  &c,  John 
Braithwattk,  c  ew  jtmlMter  JUrch  M  18M 

Mb.  Fairlib's  Paper  ok  Railways. — Sre, — With 
reference  to  Mr.  Fairlie's  very  suggestive  paper, 
although  not  myself  an  engineer,  I  may  yet  be 
allowed  to  remark — 1.  CJ  ranting  the  possibility  that  the 
present  enormous  weight  of  our  railway  engines  and 
carriages  may  be  necessary  to  givo  a  profound  security 
where  tho  velocity  travelled  is  30,  40,  or  60  miles  an 
hour,  the  same  weight  cannot  bo  necessary  on  our  metro- 
politan lines,  where  tho  rate  of  travelling  is  only  10  to 
16  miles  an  hour.  2.  Could  the  enormous  size  and 
weight  of  the  boilers  on  our  metropolitan  railways  not 
be  reduced  if  thero  were  stationary  boilers  to  supply 
the  locomotives  with  hot  instead  of  cold  water  as  re- 
quired ?  3.  Our  forefathers  believed  only  in  the  security 
of  enormously  ponderous  coaches.  We  now  only  believe  in 
tho  light  broughams.  Does  tho  fallacy  which  once  ex- 
isted regarding  coaches  not  still  dominate  over  us  re- 
garding railway  carriages  and  engines?  Being  a  holder 
of  stock  in  a  metropolitan  railway,  I  am  interested  in 
Mr.  Fairlie's  economical  suggestions. — I  am,  &c.,  Gbo. 
Wyld,  M.D. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mo*  Royal  Inst.  2.  General  Monthly  Meeting. 

Society  of  Engineer*,  7J.    Mr.  Sydney  A.  Reade,  "  The 

Sewerage  Works  at  Redhill." 
Entomological,  T. 
Victoria  Inst.,  S. 

Tubs  ...Civil  Engineers,  H.    1.  Discussion,  •'  The  City  Terminus 
Extension  of  the  Charing  .crone  Railway."   2.  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Air}', "  On  the  Experimental  Determination  of  the  Strains 
on  the  Tiet  of  a  Bow  string  (iirdor." 
Pathological,  S. 

Ethnological,  8.  1.  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  "On  tho  Tribe* 
around  Darjeeling."  2.  l>r.  Edw.  Mergon,  "An  Aooonnt 
of  some  Case* of  Arrestof  Development,"  3.  Mr.  Francis 
W.  White,    Note*  on  the  Native  Inhabitants  of  Formoaa." 

Society  of  Arts,  B.  Cantor  Lecture.  Dr.  F.  Craoe  Calvert, 
"On  Chloride  of  Sodium." 

Syro-Egyptlan,  t|.  Mr.  Black,  "  On  tho  proper  Identifica- 
tion of  the  Mcllta  of  St.  Paul." 
Wed  ... Geological,  s.  1.  Mr  W.  H.  Flower,  "'On  the  Affinities 
and  probable  Habits  of  the  extinct  Australian  Marsupial, 
ThylaeoltQ  rarnif-x,  Owen."  a.  Mr.  K.  Hull,  "On  the 
Thickness  of  the  Carlmnlferous  Hocks  of  the  Pcndle  Hills." 
3.  Mr.  E.  Hull,  "On  the  relative  Aires  of  the  lc;ullnK 
Physical  Features  of  the  Carlnmiforous  Districts  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire."  4.  Mr  D.  Hatch,  "On  a  Sail- 
fenms  Deposit  in  St.  Domingo. -  Communicated  by  Sir 
R.  1.  Murchlson,  Hart. 

Graphic,  h. 

Microscopical,  s. 

Literary  Fund,  3. 

Arcl.a«..!<,Kloi»l  Assoc.,  8|. 

Sat  R.  Botanic,  3|. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

P»r.  Delivered  on  21 1/  March,  186*. 

N«nl>. 

142.  West  India  Islands,  Ac,  Relief -Account. 
Cho'.era  (Cons'antlnnplc)  -  De-.  patch. 
Chin*  (Treaty  of  Tleo-Uln)— Memorials. 
Public  Petitions— Ninth  Report, 

,'irtf/rr  I  on  23rJ  March,  1818. 
14.  Dili— Indian  Railway  C  -ni|ienies. 

88.  „  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  and  Globes  (Scotland) 
63.    „    Eleetl  n  Petitions  and  Corrupt  Practices  at 

(amended). 
67.    „    Tanereds  Charity. 
12.    „     Compulsory  Church 

commitment). 
ISO.  Education -Return. 
ISt.  Wertmlnster  Hall— Correspondence. 
16 J.  Vic:  ria  —  Further  Correspondence. 

Dttirered  on  2Atk  March,  ItM. 

5?.  Bill-Title*  to  Land  Consolidation  (Scotland). 

60.    „    Oanongnte  Annuity  Tax. 

71.     „    Representation  or  the  People  (Ireland). 

73.     „  Inclosure. 
101.  Court  of  (session 
114.  Parishoa -Return. 
156.  Poor  Law 

B— MM  1387. 
57S.  Colonial  Governor*  and  BUhopa  — Return*. 

Delivered  on  25th  March, 

65.  Dill -Reformatory  Schools  (Ireland). 

66.  m    Railway*  (Guards  ami  Passengers  Communication). 
04.  Military  Reserve  Funds  -Account. 

146.  Provincial  Colleges  (Irela  id) -Letter  from  T.  Wyse,  Esq. 
153.  Meat  Snpply— Retnrn. 

Schools  Inquiry -Retort  of  Commissioners,  Vols.  2;  3;  4,  Part  I.; 
8,  Part  II.;  and  6 


from  CommUMonert  of  Patent*'  Journal,  March  27. 
Ghasjts  or  PaorHiosai.  Pmoriono!i. 

.  Ae  .  met»lllc-899-W.  nulso  and  E.  William*. 
Blinds.  VenetUn— 797— R.  M.  Chevalier. 
Boilers-^— W.  Hawthorn. 

Boilers  heating  feed-water  for  — 819— J.  Slater. 
Boilers,  supplying  with  water -8ik—W.  A.  Lyttle. 
Boot  and  shoo  solos— 760  -  W.  H,  Lake. 

Boot*  and  shoes,  machinery  for  finishing— 379 -P.  F.  Gubault. 
Bottles,  feeJlr.g— 7«3-T.  Atkin*. 
Boxes,  Ac.,  closing  and  securing— H7B—W.  A.  Lyttle. 
Candles,  composite— 785— J.  Houston. 
Carriages— 878  — F.  Mulllnor. 
Cartridges  —  888 — H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Cigar  tubes  an  I  pipes  combined —809 — L.  ' 
Cinder  sifters— 851— A.  and  E.  Geary. 
Combing  machinery —793— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Cotton,  Ac.,  combfn™— 895— P.  J.  Livsey. 
Cotton,  Ac.,  preparing,  Ac— 833-S.  Brooka 
DyclDg,  Ac  ,  hrown  colouring  matters  for— 8 
Engines— x25—  J.  O.  Douglas. 
Engines— 882— A  Banmann. 
Engines— 883— T.  8.  L.  Beeeh. 
Engines  and  boilers  — 831 — H  E.  Smith. 

Engines,  carding— 871—  W.  Bellhouse,  Jnn.,  and  R.  Ashworth. 
Engines,  speed  regulator,  Ac  ,  for  — 1— W.  R.  ." 
*,  traction -»*>o  _D  Orclg. 
L-862-W.  McNaught. 

;  roving*  from  waate- 

Fonrllle. 

.  H. 


1-C.  D.Abel. 


Fibrous  material*,  preparing  roving*  from  wait, 

Fire  guards,  Ac— 7»1-H.  Symons. 
Floor,  Ac,  crushing  and  sifting  -881— E.  V.  de 


Ac. 


Fuel— 901  -W.  E.  Gedge 
Game,  new,  played  with 
Oas— 747— G.  Davies. 
Gas— 820— W.  B.  Klntey. 
Oas,  Ac— 891-  W.  E.  Newton. 
Girders  or  rails,  Ac— S37— B.  Bmwne. 
Glove  boxes,  A  '.,  fastenings  for— 709— F.  Neiber. 
Gloves  with  pockets— 811— W.  Pldding. 
Harness,  Ac. — 874— J.  Clay. 
Horse  rakes— 897 — R.  Sims. 

Horses,  Ae.,  clipping— 808—  8.  H.  Halom  and  T.  Field. 
Iron  ami  steel  bars,  finishing,  Ac— 823   J.  Jones. 
Iron  and  steel,  puddling -884 -H.  F.  (Jrifflths  and  A.  Beard,  Inn. 
Iron  and  steel,  Ac,  rolling— 840 -M.  T.  Shaw  and  T.  H.  Head. 
Iron  castings— 848— W  Thompson. 
Kitchen  ranges,  Ac — 801  —  F.  J.  Bayne*. 
Knives,  Ac,  cleaning  anl  polishing— 822— S.  Doaborough. 
Lace— 888  -  8.  Bales  ami  V7.  Kolgatc. 
Lamp*,  indicator,  for  cabs,  Ac  — 873 — J.  P.  Knight. 
Liquors,  fermented — 861—  M.  Rowand. 
Liquors,  measuring  spirituous— 761— A.  V.  Newton. 
I— 180— H.  A.  " 


Loom*— 787- H.  Harp  reaves. 
Looms— 827— A.  Bourdon. 
Lnbrleators-828-A.V.  Newton. 

Magne*ia,  sulphate  of —836  — F.  Winsor  and  I.  Swindell*. 
Manure— i?55-B  Britten. 
Millstones,  dressing— 829— J.  Wallis. 
Millstones,  dressing— 890 — ,1.  Norman. 
Motive-power— 847— H.  Fletcher. 
Nails  and  spikes— 877— .1.  Carter. 
Nuts,  machinery  f-r  making  metallic -s03  — P.  Koch. 
Paper  l*gs-834-E.  and  J.  Broadbent. 
Paper,  Ac,  utilisation  of  the  sracte  products  in 

Winter  and  1.  Swindells. 
Pistons  -86*_\V.  G.  Besttle. 

Railway  rolling  stock,  Ac,  applying  springs  to— 871— J.  B.  Handy- 
slde. 

Railway  signals,  Ac— 852— J.  Hodgeson. 
Railway  wheel*.  Ac,  tyre*  for— »06 — J.  Jcavon*. 
Rubber,  Ac,  BaJtlng  articlos  from  hard  -815— W.  H.  Halaey. 
Sewer*  and  drains— 482— J.  Towle. 
Shafts,  axles,  Ac  —HBO   G.  F.  Lyndon. 
Ships'  compasses,  Ac— 843-F.  A.  Paget. 
Size,  Ae.,  m  ichlncry  for  preparing— 777— J 
Slate,  Ac,  ornamenting — *96 — J-  8.  Oee. 
Smoke,  consuming— 718— J.  Barker. 
Spindle*  and  shafts,  foot -steps  for— 7V5— W.  Berry. 
Steel.  Ac— b30  -C.  Altwood. 

8tcreo*co|>e«  -739-W.  II.  Warner  and  R.  C.  Murray. 
Telegraph  cables,  Ae.— 838— T.  Walker. 
Telegraphic  apparatus— 892 -W.  E.  Newton. 
Traps,  stench — 817— P.  F.  Halbard. 
Trusses— 885— W.  and  W.  Arthur. 
Tnbcs,  speaking— 869 -S.  Holness. 
Tunnelling  marhlnery— 813— P.  W.  Barlow. 
Vehicle  wheels,  Ac — 894— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Vessel*,  ballaaU<ig-8&3-W.  E.  Newton. 
Vises,  Ac. — 851— A.  I».  Stephen*. 
Water,  raising— 824 — R.  Meldrum. 
Water,  raising— 839-S.  Naylor. 
Weapons,  side— 863 -C.  8.  Mnller. 
Window  frames,  Ac,  pulleys  for— 816— F.  Ryland. 
Worsted,  Ac,  spinning— 864  -H.  Kershaw. 
Yarn,  preparing  and  conditioning -806—  W.  Hartley. 

Iirvrmoxs  with  CourusTB  Sracinoiriom 

Cartridgcs-930— C.  E.  and  J.  Green. 
Fuel— 970- V.  A.  Deaubcuf. 

Machines  for  overcoming  resistance— 944— H.  F.  Shaw. 

Patkxts  Scaled. 


2744. 

M. 

1  lamer. 

1  -07.  A.BradburnAS.  T. 

2751. 
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James  and  W.  mil. 
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Donald. 
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2780. 
2789. 
2801. 
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2820. 
2821. 
2834. 
2839. 


2*70. 


J.  O.  Jones. 
O.  Allibon  and  A.  Manbrc". 
T.  E.  Clarke. 
W.  and  8.  Smith. 
R.  H.  Taunton. 
F.  Partes. 
J.  H.  Ne'son and  T. 
F.  J.  Jeffery. 
C.  Mace. 
W.  Spence. 
A.  T.  Becks. 
J.  Anderson. 
J.  Piddington. 
H.  Troiter. 
T.  Olll*. 

R.  Rrld  and  E.  H.  Cralgic. 
J.  James  and  T.  Jone*. 
W.  Warren. 

R.  F.  Borland  J.  Thomson. 
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2942. 

3019. 
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3091. 

3107. 
3138. 
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109. 
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J.  H. 
F.  D.  Freet. 

E.  Shaw. 

A.  F.  Jaloureao  and  C.  L. 
Lardy. 

F.  M.  Smith. 
E.  B.  Wilson. 

T.  B.  Catt*  and  F.  W. 

Brooksbank. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
C.  L.  Hett. 
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1043.  J  Walker. 
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886.  J.  Todd. 


898. 
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W.  Savory. 
A.  A  Croll. 
J.  R.  Wlgham. 
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F.  Le  Roy. 
882.  J.  Wright. 
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^Innotnutnunts  bp  the  Cronril. 


Obdinary  Meetings. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  — 

Apuil  15. — "On  Liquid  Fuel."  By  Benjamin  H. 
Pait^  Esq. 

Ai'HiL  "22.—"  On  the  Cultivation  of  Beetroot,  and  its 
Manufacture  into  Sugar."    By  W.  A.  Girhs,  Esq. 

Aj-kil  29.— "On  Progress  in  Oyster  Culture."^  By 
Habiiy  Loijb,  Eeq. 

Albert  Medal. 

The  Conncil  will  proceed  to  consider  tho 
award  of  the  Albert  Medal  at  their  first  meeting 
in  May  next.  This  medal  was  instituted  to 
reward  14  distinguished  merit  in  Promoting  Arts, 
Manufactures,  or  Commerce,"  and  has  been 
awarded  as  follows : — 

In  1864,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B.,  "  for 
his  great  services  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  in  the  creation  of  the  penny  postage, 
and  for  his  other  reforms  in  the  postal  system  of 
this  country,  the  benefits  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  confined  to  this  country,  but  have 
extended  over  the  civilised  world." 

In  1805,  to"  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  "  for  distinguished  merit  in  pro- 
moting, in  many  ways,  by  his  personal  exertions, 
the  international  progress  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  tho  proofs  of  which  are  afforded 
by  his  judicious  patronage  of  Art,  his  enlightened 
commercial  policy,  and  especially  by  the  abolition 
of  passports  in  favour  of  British  subjects." 

In  18GG,  to  Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
for  "discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  aud 
chemistry,  which,  in  their  relation  to  the 
industries  of  the  world,  have  so  largely  pro- 
moted Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce." 

In  18G7,  to  Mr.  W.  Fothergill  Cooke  and 
Professor  Charles  Wheatstone,  F.R.S.,  in  re- 
cognition of  their  joint  labours  in  establishing 
the  first  Electric  Telegraph. 

The  Council  invite  Members  of  the  Society  to 
forward  to  the  Secretary,  before  the  16th  April, 
the  names  of  such  men  of  high  distinction  as 
they  may  think  worthy  of  this  honour. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Lady-day  subscriptions  are  doe,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


gromfcings  of  tfee  SoridB. 
 » 

Food  Committee. 
The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  March 
18th.  Present  — 13.  Shaw,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Mr.  Harry  Chester,  Captain  Grant,  Mr.  G. 
K.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  Mr.  J. 
Ludford  White,  Rev.  J.  E.  Hall,  and  Mr.  E. 
Hollond. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  Mr.  Barry's  evidence,  published 
last  week, 

Mr.  Fkank  Bpcxlanh  attended  to  give  information 
on  the  subject  of  hah  and  means  of  increasing  the  supply. 

Mr.  Blckland — I  am  very  glad  that  the  Society  of 
Arts  has  instituted  this  inquiry,  because  it  gives  a  stimulus 
to  public  opinion  in  tho  right  direction.    I  have  taken  as 
much  pains  as  possible  to  obtain  information  for  tho 
Committee,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  make  my 
statement  in  my  own  way.    I  shall  bo  glad  to  givo  you 
evidence  upon  river  fislicri<>s,  pond  and  lake  fisheries,  sea 
fisheries,  and  upon  crustan  a.    I  hnvo  inmlo  a  list  of  fish 
that  may  be  OHten,  classifying  them  into  migrator)'  fish — 
river  fish— pond  and  lake  fish— and  what  aro  commonly 
culled  "shellfish."   As  regards  migratory  fish,  I  have  on 
my  list  salmon,  sewen,  sea  trout,  bull  trout,  whitebait, 
eels,  shad,  sturgeon,  smelt,  lumpoms,  lamproy,  and  others; 
fifteen  varieties.    River  fish — Jack,  barbel,  bream,  bar- 
bolt,  chub,  grayling,  perch,  river  trout,  gudgeon,  roach, 
dace  ;  eleven  varieties.   Pond  and  lake  fish— Lako  trout, 
powen,  char,  carp,  tench,  bream  ;  six  varieties.    Sea  fish 
— Turbot,  cod,  haddock,  soles,  whiting,  pollock,  coalftsh, 
halibut,  brill,  dabs,  mullet,  mackarel,  plaice,  wrasa,  skate, 
bream,  herrings,  pilchards,  gurnet,  gurnard,  dorey,  ray, 
weaver,  sprats,  dogfish,  anchovy,  garfish,  conger,  sand 
lance,  catfish,  ling,  flounder,  hake,  and  bass ;  thirty- 
three,  making  65  kind  of  economic  fish.    Then  we  have 
among  tho  emstaeea — crabs,  lobsters,  prawns,  shrimps, 
mussels,  whelks,  cockles,  oysters,  escallops,  and  crayfish. 
These  are  only  the  families,  but  there  aro  many  sub- 
families ;  for  instance,  among  the  dogfish  there  are  half- 
a-dozen  kinds,  so  that  you  have  enormous  Bcope  for  your 
operations  in  dealing  with  65  kinds  of  economic  tish 
besides  the  crustae*  a.    I  begin  with  the  salmon,  which 
has  been  already  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  may  well 
bo  deemed  tho  most  important.    In  order  to  show  you, 
and  through  you  the  public,  what  has  been  done  for  the 
preservation  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  which  had  been 
much  neglected  until  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Par- 
liament in  1SG1,  I  will  show  you  how  England  has  been 
divided  into  salmon  districts,  or  what  may  properly  be 
termed  "fish  parishes."    There  are  34  districts  and  34 
boards  of  conservators,  who  have  machinery  at  their 
command  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  salmon  ;  find  be  it 
observed  that  these  gentlemen  have  no  pecuniary  interest 
whatever  in  tho  matter,  but  act  entirely  pro  bono  publico. 
The  districts  nro  as  follows: — Tho  Coquet,  tho  Tyno 
(which  is  now  being  highly  cultivated  by  tho  Duke  of 
Northumberland),  the  Tees,  and  the  Trent ;  then  cross- 
ing to  the  north  western  coast  there  is  tho  Kent, 
the  Lume,  and  tho  Ribble,  which  last  is  a  most  valu- 
able river.    Then  wo  come  to  another  exceedingly  valu- 
able district,  the  Bee,  oat  of  wliich  nearly  £15,000  worth 
of  salmon  was  taken  last  year.    Then  come  the  C.'lwyd 
and  Elwy,  the  Conway,  the  Sciont  (a  new  and  promising 
district),  the  Dovcy,  tho  Teify  (which  is  worth  £3,000  a 
year,  and  might  easily  be  made  worth  £9,000)  ;  then 
there  come  the  Cleddv;  the  Towey  Loughcr,  &c.  (beau- 
tiful little  rivers),  the  8evern,  the  Wve,  tho  Usk,  all 
emptying  themselves  into  the  estuary  of  tho  tSevcrn,  and 
forming  a  most  valuable  property.     Then  we  come  to  a 
new  district,  the  Avon,  not  yet  cultivated,  but  just  begin- 
ning to  be  so.    Then  we  come,  to  the  Taw  and  Torridge, 
the  Camel,  Tamar,  Fowey,  then  another  Avon ;  then  the 
Dart,  the  Exe  (which  is  just  beginning  to  be  cultivated), 
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tho  Axo,  tho  Frome,  and  then  the  Stour.  Then  there 
are  no  more  districts  until  wc  como  to  tho  ('anterbury 
Stour,  the  latest  formed  district  and  one  of  the  most 
promising.  You  soo,  therefore,  that  those  districts 
extend  nearly  all  round  England.  Wo  want  to  make  two 
new  districts  if  wo  can,  that  of  Itehin  and  Test,  and  the 
Avon  and  Rother.  A  district  is  creatod  by  tho  country 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  acting  under  tho  pro- 
visions of  tho  Act,  an  1  tho  Socrotury  of  State  signs  the 
authority  and  gives  effect  to  tho  matter.  There  are  now 
1987  miles  of  salmon  river  more  or  less  under  protection, 
and  the  number  of  square  miles  which  these  rivers  drain 
is  16,661.  Under  this  system  of  cultivation  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  produce  of  Brigltnd  is  increasing  as  r< -g  »r  Is 
the  quantity  of  salmon  brought  to  market.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Ash  worth,  some  time  since  gavo  mo  a  comparative  state- 
ment as  to  the  produce  of  England,  Ireland,  ml  Scot- 
land.  He  says,  that  Scotland  was  supposed  to  contribute 
nearly  £500,000,  Ireland,  £300,000,  and  Engl  m  l  about 
£10,000  a  year;  that  was  in  1863.  Tho  Salmon  Arts 
havo  since  been  passed,  and  England  and  Wales  arc- 
now  beginning  to  perceive  tho  beneficial  result. 

The  Chairman— What  does  the  protection  amount 
toF 

Mr.  Buck  land — To  a  surveillance  of  tho  salmon  when 
spawning,  and  to  tho  prevention  of  poaching,  &c.  Licenses 
are  issued,  so  that  if  I  havo  a  right  to  fish  in  a  certain 
river,  I  havo  to  pay  a  certain  stun,  which  goes  to  a 
general  fund,  which  is  used  for  tho  protection  of  the  fish 
at  spawning  time,  and  this  is  tho  most  important  point. 
The  Government  has  assented  to  the  prin;iple  that 
those  who  make  a  profit  by  the  salmon  should  pay  some- 
thing towards  tho  prod  action  of  the  parent  salmon,  and  this 
really  is  the  object  of  having  a  district.  Tho  amount  of 
Balmon  which  is  brought  to  the  London  market  is  much 
greater  than  it  used  to  be.  I  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  information  on  this  point,  because  pcoplo 
ore  very  reluctant  to  show  their  books ;  but  thoro  is  one 
very  public-spirited  salesman  at  Billingsgate,  Mr.  Ridpath, 
of  tho  firm  of  Forbes,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  who  has  kindly 
analysed  his  books  for  me,  and  the  result  is  as  follows : — 
In  1864  tho  the  numtar  of  boxes  of  salmon  received  from 
English  and  Welsh  rivers  was  752  ;  in  1865,  868;  in 
186<i  the  number  jumped  up  to  1.563  ;  and  in  1867  thoy 
were  2,406.  I  consider  that  to  bo  very  satisfactory ;  and  if 
the  law  is  thoroughly  carriod  out,  I  see  no  reason  why, 
some  day,  tho  2  should  not  lw  turned  into  a  4.  There  are, 
however,  certain  things  which  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  ;  and  if  you  really  wish  to  benefit  tho  pu:  lie,  there 
are  three  points  to  which  you  should  direct  your  efforts. 
Tho  first  point  is  pollution.  I  have  b  en  rendered  quite 
miserable  by  looking  at  tho  upper  waters  of  some  of  our 
most  valuable  rivers,  such  as  tho  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and 
the  Tees.  At  the  head  waters  of  these  rivers  there  are 
largo  lead  mines,  and  tho  existence  of  something  in 
the  washings  of  lead  in  the  rivers  is  incompatible 
with  the  life  of  salmon.  I  am  nearly  certain  of  what 
is  tho  actual  cause  of  death,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  Btato  it  now.  The  South  Tyno  is  nearly  destroyed 
as  a  salmon  river  by  tho  lead  mines,  but  in  tho  north 
Tynr,  which  is  f.ee  from  these  lead  mines,  there  is  an 
enormous  quantity  of  salmon.  What  is  required  is,  to 
get  the  mine-owners  simply  to  make  catch-pits,  in  which 
the  water  may  rest  a  certain  time  before  it  is  discharged 
into  tho  river.  That  is  all  I  ask,  and  it  would  not  occa- 
sion much  expense  That  has  been  done  in  two  or  three 
cases,  not  to  a  sufficient  extent,  but  enough  to  show  that 
tho  principle  is  a  good  one,  and  would  be  successful  if 
carried  out.  In  July  last  I  saw  numbers  of  salmon  and 
sewen  dead  from  lead  water.  The  poor  things  went 
up  the  river,  and,  as  soon  as  tho  "hush"  came 
down  they  were  killed.  That  river  might  be  made 
to  produce  a  great  deal  of  money  if  you  could  only 
persuade  the  mine  owner*  at  the  top  to  keep  their  dirty 
water  out  of  tho  river.  There  are  other  pollutions  also 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention.  For  instance,  chloride 
of  imo  from  paper  mills  will  kill  the  fish,  and  I  say  it  is 


cruel  to  tho  fish,  as  well  as  destructive  to  human  food,  to 
turn  into  a  rivix  chloride  of  lime,  as  this  might  be  got 
rid  of  in  other  wavs.     Of  course,  as  an  individual  I  am 
the  frien  I  of  the  salmon,  but  as  a  public  officer,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  manufacturers  havo  right*  which 
ought  to  bo  con*id  ,  ted,  but  I  contend  that  we  may  con- 
sider both  manufacturers  and  fish.    Tho  second  point  is 
that  of  weirs.    A  salmon  is  a  sr>a  fish  proper,  which  goes 
to  the  top  of  a  river  to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  the  more 
salmon  that  go  up  the  better  for  tho  proprietor.  Tho 
salmon  wish  to  go  up,  but  in  many  cases  they  cannot 
do  so,  because  a  wall  has  been  built  across  tho  river  for 
tho  purpose  of  driving  a  mill  wheel.     The  water  is 
transferred  into  tho  mill  leat,  and  turns  tho  mill,  wh"f  h 
mav  he  a  corn  mill,  a  cotton  mill,  a  paper  mill,  &c.  Iho 
fish*  cannot  possibly  pass  these  weirs,  except  in  tho  time  of 
floods,  ami  thus  iirge  district*  of  spawning  ground  arc 
Worked  »p  bv  them.     My  friend,  Mr.  Ashworth,  haa 
written  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  ably  proves  that  an  im- 
mense dc»l  of  injury  is  dono  by theso  weirs,  quoad  sal- 
mon, and.  so  far,  I  quite  agroe  with  him.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Ashworth  savs  that  bv  these  weirs  salmon  aroexclu  led 
from  an  area  of  7,901  square  miles,  and  he  particular ty 
instances  tho  tributaries  of  tho  Wyo  and  the  Severn, 
Hnd  I  know  that  this  is  tho  fact  from  my  own  observa- 
tion on  tho  Ilibble.    I  think  this  is  a  question  of  bread 
r.  fish,  most  of  the  weirs  being  applied  to  corn  mills,  but  I 
cannot  sec  why  we  should  not  havo  both  broad  and  salmon. 
If  the  millers  will  only  be  kind  enough  to  allow  the  fish 
thf  uso  o  f  tho  water  at  night  and  on  Sundays,  when  the 
mill  is  not  at  work,  then  all  ends  would  be  answered. 
My  friend  here,  Mr.  Garnet,  has  an  important  weir  on 
the  Ribble,  and  he  has  made  a  pass  on  it  for  the  fish  to 
go  up  tho  river.  „  ,       .  . 

Mr.  Garnet— I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  had 
this  fish-pass  for  tho  last  thirty  years.  The  width  w 
17ft.,  and  there  is  a  rise  of  3ft.  in  a  run  of  63,  or  one  in 
twentv-ono. 

Mr*  Btcx land — Tho  third  point  is  canals.  I  am  a 
groat  advocate  for  fresh  water,  and  I  don't  think  nvers 
should  be  entirely  robbed  of  their  water  in  order  to 
supply  canals.  I  hear  there  is  a  project  to  make  a  canal 
at  the  head  of  tho  river  Dee,  which  will  tako  away  a 
great  quantity  of  the  water ;  and  there  is  another  pro- 
ject to  toko  water  from  the  head  of  the  Severn. 

Mr.  Chester  -That  would  require  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr.  BrcKtAND— Yes ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  passed. 
It  is  a  very  simple  matter  ;  the  fish  cannot  swim  without 
water. 

Mr.  Chester— Are  wnt<T-mills  increasing  in  number 
or  arc  they  giving  place  to  steam  ? 

Mr.  Bucklanii — Mr.  Ashworth  wishes  to  show  that 
steam  power  would  be  more  profitable  than  water  power 
on  a  salmon  river.  For  instance— if  a  man  makes  £100 
a  year  out  of  his  mill,  it  would  be  better  to  knock  down 
the  weir  and  substitute  steam,  and  get  £150  out  of  the 
the  river  in  salmon. 

Mr.  Chester — That  would  depend  on  the  part  of  the 
river  he  was  in  ;  the  fish  might  all  be  stopped  below  ? 

Mr.  Buck LAiro— Yes,  thut  is  true  ;  but  if  all  would 
agree  to  it,  it  would  be  better.  If  water-power  were 
replaced  by  steam  on  the  Doe,  it  would  be  of  immense 
importance.  At  Chester  there  is  a  weir  which  entirely 
prevents  tho  fish  from  ascending  the  river.  The  upper 
proprietors  say  it  is  no  use  their  protecting  the  fish,  when 
thoy  are  not  allowed  to  reach  them  on  their  return  from 
tho  sea,  and  thus  many  fish  are  prevented  from  ascend- 
ing, whereas  if  a  pass  were  made  in  tho  weir,  so  that 
the  fish  might  pass,  and  the  upper  proprietors  wore 
allowed  to  catch  a  eertainproportion  with  their  rods,  which 
was  all  they  wanted,  they  would  willingly  co-operate  in 
cultivating  and  protecting  the  fish. 

Cuptain  Grant  —  What  alvout  the  greaves  and 
putchers  P 

Mr.  BccKLAvn— There  is  a  tax  on  every  one  of  thesr. 
First  of  all  they  must  prove  their  legality  to  tho  satia- 
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faction  of  the  board,  for  if  they  cannot  do  so  they  are  at 
once  abolished.  If,  however,  they  are  proved  to  have  a 
charter  from  William  tho  Conqueror,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  then  a  tolerably  heavy  licence  is  put  upon 
thorn,  which  is  fixed  by  the  Ait.  This  money 
does  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  any  private  person,  but 
into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Conservators,  who  pay  out 
of  it  the  water  bailiffs  who  protect  tho  salmon ;  and  each 
salmon  thus  protected  in  spawning  time  brings  bock  a 
large  amount  of  money.  I  calculate  that,  upon  tho  very 
lowest  estimate,  each  salmon  nest  is  worth  £o.  When  I  hear 
of  one  river  yielding  20,000  salmon,  and  people  calling  it 
good,  I  laugh  at  it  as  a  naturalist,  because  I  can  get  that 
number,  as  I  did  last  winter,  out  of  two  salmon.  If  we 
breed  salmon  artificially  we  can  get  a  basketful  of  eggs 
from  each  fish,  and  what  is  20,000  t  Nothing  at  all. 
Only  attend  to  these  three  pointB  1  have  named,  breed 
the  fish  in  tho  river,  and  they  will  all  come  back  again 
to  a  certainty. 

Mr.  Chester — Your  three  points  are — not  to  let  the 
rivers  be  robbed  of  their  necessary  water;  not  to  allow 
them  to  bo  polluted ;  and,  thirdly,  not  to  allow  of  ob- 
stacles which  prevent  tho  salmon  going  up  to  the 
breeding  grounds.  We  cannot  do  away  with  the  mills 
altogether,  but  you  suggest  that  tho  weirs  should  be 
open  at  night  and  on  Sundays.  Have  you  any  further 
suggestion  to  make  in  that  direction,  such  as  the  erection 
of  fish  ladders  P 

Mr.  Buck  land — What  wo  really  want  is  compulsory 
power  to  make  tho  millowners  lot  the  fish  pass,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  tho  satisfaction  of  tho  board. 

Captain  Grant— At  all  times,  and  do  away  with  tho 
Queen's  gap? 

Mr.  Bickland— That  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Chkstbr — Havo  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  equalising  tho  rights  of  proprietors  at  different  parts 
of  tho  river,  so  that  all  the  fish  should  not  be  taken  in 
the  lower  part  of  tho  river  '< 

Mr.  Buckland— If  tho  weirs  were  opened  a  certain 
quantity  would  go  up. 

Captain  Grant — Look  at  the  Wye,  whero  I  rented 
two  miles.  Last  season  I  do  not  supposo  there  were 
thirty  fish  taken  with  the  fly  above  Hereford,  while  the 
millers  took  500  at  one  haul.  Unless  the  river  is  made 
as  free  for  the  fish  to  ascend  as  tho  high  road  is  for 
cattle,  tho  upper  proprietors  who  subscribe  for  the  pre- 
servation of  tho  fish  might  as  well  throw  their  money 
into  the  river.  Tho  lower  proprietors  get  all  the  fish, 
and  oven  if  all  the  putchers  and  greaves,  or  whatever 
else  they  are  called,  were  removed,  they  would  still 
retain  a  great  advantage  over  tho  upper  ones  upon  tho 
principle  of  first  como  first  served.  Tho  system  of  stake 
nets  and  fixed  nets  is  prohibited;  but  the  way  the 
millers  manage  is  to  havo  throe  nets,  ono  behind  the 
other,  so  that  hardly  a  fish  can  escape.  I  say  the  fish- 
ing is  not  equally  distributed.  The  upper  proprietors 
preserve  the  fish,  and  tho  lower  ones  get  all  tho  benefit. 
I,  for  one,  havo  withdrawn  my  subscription  in  conse- 
quence. 

Mr.  Buckland — They  cannot  use  tho  nets  in  flood 
time. 

Captain  Grant — And  that  is  the  only  chance  which 
the  upper  proprietors  have.  I  say  do  away  with  that 
monstrous  absurdity,  tho  Queen's  gap. 

The  Chairman— What  is  tho  Queen's  gap  ? 

Captain  Grant — It  is  a  small  gap  of  so  many  hours  a 
week  for  the  fish  to  pass  up.  In  some  places  they  have 
no  other  ehanco  of  going  up,  and  thus  the  lower  pro- 
prietors have  the  benefit  of  the  fish  the  whole  of  the 
week  with  the  exception  of  this  Queen's  gap  of  42  hours. 

Mr.  Garnbtt — I  havo  no  business  to  speak,  but  if  Mr. 
Buckland  will  pardon  me  interrupting  him,  having  had 
an  experience  of  fishing  for  more  than  40  years,  I  can 
say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  increase  of  the  fish.  I  have 
been  some  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators 
of  tho  Kiblle,  and  that  board  took  a  lease  of  the  fisheries 


from  the  proprietors.  In  18*59,  we  took  a  number  of  sea 
trout  and  90  salmon.  In  1 86G,  tho  water  bailiff  tells  me 
they  took  in  ono  week  3, 1 33.  That  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  increase,  although  I  should  say  that  both  years 
were  extraordinary;  I860  for  drought,  and  18G6  for  a 
succession  of  floods,  which  caused  a  large  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  fish  caught  in  nil  the  rivers  of  England.  Tho 
Hodder,  a  tributary  of  the  Kibble,  swarms  witn  sen  trout ; 
and  there  is  not  a  weir  in  tho  wholo  length,  and  yet  the  fish, 
from  some  peculiarity,  never  ascend  to  the  upper  reaches 
until  the  month  of  September,  of  which  Col.  Towneloy 
complains  very  bitterly.  He  says: — "Hero  havo  I  turned 
down  800,000  young  salmon  and  I  nover  see  them  back 
again."  After  September,  however,  they  ascend  tho 
river  freely  and  spawn  very  extensively  there.  The 
nominal  weekly  close  time  is  42  hours,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
reality.  There  are  about  forty  days  from  the  flint  of 
May,  when  the  fish  begin  generally  to  ascend  the  Ribblo, 
to  the  31st  of  August,  when  the  fishing  ceases,  reckoning 
42  hours  per  week  ;  but  on  tho  averago  of  seasons,  owing 
to  droughts  or  freshes  during  two-thirds  of  that  time, 
tho  water  is  not  in  a  condition  for  the  fish  to  go  up. 
Conscqucutly,  there  arc  only  about  12  or  14  days  in 
which  to  supply  tho  upper  proprietors  for  a  length  of 
100  miles ;  tho  lower  proprietors  taking  all  the  remainder. 
I  remember  incidentally  suggesting  to  Sir  George 
Come  wall  Lewis  at  tho  time  the  Bill  of  18G1  was  before 
the  House,  that  cither  thero  should  bo  no  fishing  allowed 
at  night,  or  that  throo  days  a  week  should  be  set  .apart 
for  tho  fish  to  ascend  the  river.  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  said — "  You  might  just  as  well  propose  to  shoot 
partridges  only  throo  days  a  week."  I  said — *•  Tho  cases 
are  not  at  all  analogous ;  if  tho  partridges  had  nil  to 
migrate  before  they  could  be  killed,  if  thoy  all  returned 
like  salmon  by  tho  samo  truck,  and  if  00  per  cent,  were 
taken  on  the  road  by  those  who  neither  fed  thorn  nor 
bred  them,  I  think  a  change  in  the  law  would  soon  be 
called  for."  That  is  just  the  case  with  salmon.  They 
migrate  chiefly  at  night,  and  at  that  time  no  fishing 
should  bo  allowed. 

Mr.  Buck  land — 1  now  pass  on  to  the  other  river 
fish.  I  advise  you  to  pay  attention  to  them,  and 
to  cultivate  if  you  can  coarse  river  fish  throughout 
England.  Rivers  that  will  not  carry  salmon  may 
carry  coarse  fish,  and  they  only  need  to  bo  pro- 
tected in  tho  months  of  May  and  June.  Thero  is  no 
doubt  of  pcoplo  eating  theso  fish,  roach,  dace,  and 
everything  else.  You  see  there  is  a  demand  for  jack 
and  other  fish  which  are  brought  over  from  Holland. 
Tho  common  river  trout  ought  to  be  cultivated  by 
artificial  means.  With  regard  to  pond  and  hike  fish, 
I  do  entreat  you  to  pay  attention  to  the  char  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  lakes.  It  is  now  used 
for  "  potted  char  "  in  tho  height  of  the  spawning  season, 
and  wo  all  know  that  if  you  kill  a  fish  when  about  to 
reproduce,  thero  will  bo  no  progeny.  The  powen  and 
pollen  of  the  Irish  lakes  are  exceedingly  valuable  ;  and 
so  are  tench  and  carp.  These  latter  may  bo  cultivated  by 
placing  hurdles  in  tho  water  in  the  last  week  of  May  or 
tho  first  week  of  June,  on  which  the  carp  will  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  they  will  then  multiply  exceedingly.  Tho 
carp  ponds  should  be  thoroughly  netted  every  year,  and 
the  fish  should  bo  sorted  and  sent  to  market  as  they 
arrive  at  a  proper  condition.  You  may  receive  it  as  a 
maxim  that  if  you  havo  too  many  fish  in  a  pond  they 
will  decrease  in  size.  I  now  como  to  the  question  of 
new  kinds  of  fish.  I  know  of  only  three.  This 
[producing  a  dried  specimen]  is  the  Pcrca  Lucio,  a 
ravenous  fish,  something  between  a  jack  and  a  perch.  It 
is  very  good  eating,  but  a  very  voracious  fish.  They 
live  in  ponds,  and,  as  Mr.  Wilson  knows,  are  very 
abundant  in  the  markets  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Wilson — It  is  somo  years  since  I  tasted  one,  but 
I  think  it  eats  more  like  perch  than  jack.  They  are  very 
good  eating. 

Mr.  Buckland — They  will  do  very  well  in  places  whero 
you  1  avo  command  of  them,  Lot  for  goodness  soke  do  not 
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let  them  get  into  tho  riven.  The  next  ia  the  Stiurus 
glanis ;  tho  nearest  fish  of  ours  to  it  is  tho  burbolt. 
It  will  do  in  ponds ;  it  lives  in  the  mud,  and  eats  the 
fry  of  roach  and  dace.  I  took  some  down  to  Alder- 
maston,  but  they  disappeared,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  them.  Lastly  I  may  call  attention  to 
a  fish  described  in  a  book  by  Mr.  II.  W.  Horljort,  en- 
titled "Fish  and  Fishing  in  tho  United  States,"  called 
the  Otsego  bass,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  «  har.  The  whito 
fi*h  of  Canada  is  nearly  allied  to  the  gwinniad  of  North 
Wales.  The  Otsego  bass  is  not  a  bass  at  all.  The 
Acclimatization  Society  has  tried  to  get  somo  over,  but 
as  yet  has  f  .ilod.  My  friend,  Mr.  H.  Lee,  has  offered 
a  reward  of  £20  for  tho  introduction  of  tho  "  gourami," 
from  tho  Mauritius.  I  am  anxious  to  impress  upon  you, 
however,  the  imp  rtanco  of  cultivating  the  fish  that  we 
have  got  to  the  fullest  extent,  rather  than  divert 
attention  to  the  introduction  of  new  species.  I  would 
follow  this  up_  by  pointing  out  tho  desirability  of  culti- 
vating the  Norfolk  broads,  where  there  aro  a  great 
number  of  acres  of  water,  which,  if  judiciously  managed, 
might  be  made  to  produce  a  largo  amount  of  food  for 
tho  people.  Before  passing  to  tho  subject  of  sea- 
fish,  I  may  mention  that  the  amount  of  money  paid 
lor  licenses  for  nets,  rods,  &c,  which  money  ail  goes 
to  tho  preservation  of  fish,  Is  £4,807.  The  license 
for  a  drought  net  is  £6,  and  there  aro  48C 
of  these  in  England.  There  are  1,807  rods.  The  total 
number  of  men  employed,  according  to  tho  returns 
wo  have,  is  3,970 ;  but  many  districts  do  not  send  an 
accurate  return,  and  tho  total  number  is  probably 
between  4,000  and  5,000.  The  total  amount  of  fines 
inflicted  has  been  £641.  It  ought  to  have  been  three 
times  as  much.  These  figures  will  show  the  im- 
portance of  our  salmon  fisheries.  During  the  last  five 
years  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  tho  distribution 
of  salmon  by  artificial  means.  I  have  sent  to  different 
places  a  groat  number  of  salmon  and  trout  in  the  egg 
state.  We  have  a  hatching  apparatus  at  tho  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  and  I  have  distributed  a  good  many  on 
the  part  of  tho  Acclimatisation  Society,  and  on  my  own 
part,  during  the  last  three  years.  Fish  culture  has  been 
token  iip  by  her  Majesty,  who  has  stocked  tho  Obelisk 
Pond  in  Windsor  Park  with  Great  Lake  trout ;  and  this 
is  tho  third  year  of  the  experiment.  Tho  Duke  of 
Marlborough  has  done  tho  same  at  Blenheim,  and  Lord 
Bat))  has  done  the  same  at  Longleat-park.  Mr.  Burr,  also, 
and  many  other  persons,  have  applied  to  mo  for  eggs  ; 
but  wo  want  a  central  Piseiculturnl  Society,  the  sumo  as 
there  is  at  Huningue,  to  distribute  the  fish. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

The  fourth  lecture  of  Dr.  Grace  Calvert's  course' 
"  On  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common  Salt,  the 
Froduct*  obtained  from  it,  and  their  Applications 
to  Arts  and  M  anufactures,"  was  delivered  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  7th  of  April.  These 
lectures  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  during 
the  Vacation. 


John  Manson,  James  W.  Barclay,  John  R.  M'Kenzie, 
George  Falconer,  Alexander  Yule;  Mesais.  J.  Miller, 
T.  Melville,  J.  Berry,  A.  D.  Milne,  J.  Grey,  and  K.  Leys; 
Mr.  J.  Sinclair,    Mechanics'    Institution,  Aberdeen, 


gnrmMtigg  of  gnsnMtms, 

iATIONS,  1868.-LIST  OF  LOCAL 
BOARDS. 

Ajibrdbex. — Mr.  James  Matthews,  Chairman  •  Rev- 
John  Longmuir,  LL.D. ;  J.  Cruickshank,  LL.D ,  lato 
I  rof.  of  Mathematics  ;  J.  S.  Brarier,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
R.  Bermdge,  MJ>  ;  Messrs.  W.  Rattray,  D.  Maver,  and 
John  Meooea.  The  above  constitute  tho  tcorkiny  Local 
f0™'  Tho  following  are  also  ex-officio  members :— Tho 
U.rd  1  rovoat  of  Aberdeen,  Wm.  Brebner,  John  Keith 
latnek  Watson,  Wm.  Fraser,  Rev.  John  Thomson,' 


Secretary. 

Aldbrshot  ano  Farnham. — Captain  £.  E.  Mangles, 
Chairman  ;  Dr.  Barker,  Messrs.  W.  M.  Bay  ley,  J.  Bell- 
ing, B.A.,  —  Bevan,  Rev.  R.  Campbell,  R.  O.  Clarko, 
Geo.  Dewdney,  B.A. ;  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  Bait.,  M.P.; 
Messrs.  F.  Eggar,  Rev.  Geo.  Fox,  Rev.  II.  R.  Julius, 
M.A.,  —  Mason,  Rev.  D.  Maiden,  Thomas  W.  Mayer, 
R.E. ;  Rev.  S.  C.  Morgan,  M.A. ;  Capt.  G.  Newcome, 
J. P. ;  Lieut  -Col.  Newdigate,  the  Staff,  Measr*.  B. 
Nichols,  —  OUis,  H.  Poppleton,  L.C.F.,  E.  Powell,  S. 
Redgrave,  George  Sclater- Booth,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Dr.  J. 
Shoolbraid,  M.D. ;  Messrs.  Sloman,  C.  Stroud,  the  Tea. 
Archdeacon  Utterton,  Rev.  J.  Webster,  Messrs.  T.  White, 
T.  Wonnacott,  W.  Holiest,  Treasurer,  and  Barrow  Rule, 
Classical  and  Mathematical  School,  Aldcrshot,  Sectitary. 

Alton. — Mr.  William  Curtis,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  W. 
Curtis,  jun.,  Samuel  Bickerton,  Edwin  Williams,  and 
John  Bryant,  Post-office.  Alton,  Secretary . 

Asn  ford.— Revs.  J.  P.  Alcock  and  W.  Anderson ; 
Mesas.  J.J.  Cudworth,  R.  C.  Mansoll,  T.  H.  Vie.  J. 
Keener,  R.  Rabson,  F.  Garaway,  and  Thomas  Nesbit,  11, 
Dover-place,  Ash  ford,  Secretary. 

Bankh  id  ok  ( I  reland).— Mr.  W.  Waugh,  J. P.,  Chair- 
man ;  Mr.  R.  M'Clelland,  Vice-chairman  ;  Messrs.  J.  W. 
M'Master,  J.P.,  J.  Hawthorn,  M.D.,  J.  Smyth,  jun., 
C.E.,  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  W.  Walker,  H.  Finlay,  J.  Noble, 
H.  Glass,  T.  Connor,  R.  Davidson,  and  Hugh  McMullan, 
jun.,  Droraore-street,  Secretary. 

Banbcry.— Rev.  H.  Back,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  T.  W. 
Barrows,  T.  Beeslev,  F.C.S.,  R.  U.  Brooks,  W.  John- 
son, F.R.A.S.,  D.  "Pidgeon,  A.  B.  live,  F.R.C.S.,  J. 
Stockton,  Rev.  G.  St.  Clair,  F.G.S.,  A.  Wilson,  M. A.,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Beale,  Mechanics'  Institute,  Banbury,  .Secretary.  , 

Bbxpabt  (Acadbmt)  Science  Si  hool.-  John  Lytle 
Esq..  J. P.,  Chairman  ;  David  Taylor,  Esq.  (Ex-mayor  of 
Belfast) ;  Wm.  Million,  Esq.,  J. P.  (Ex-n»ayor) ;  Dr- 
Andrews,  Vice-President,  Queen's  College,  Belfast ;  Dr» 
Hodges,  Professor,  Queen's  College,  Belfcist ;  Rev.  J. 
Macnaughtan,  M.A.;  T.  M.  Birnie,  Esq.,  J. P. ;  R.  Nea- 
bitt,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools;  R.  C.  Brown,  Esq., 
A.M. ;  C.  Aitchinson,  Esq. ;  S.  D.  S.  Cunningham,  Esq. ; 
Robert  Patterson,  Esq.,  F.R.8. ;  Thomas  Ix)wry,  Esq. ; 
James  Alexander,  Esq.,  J. P. ;  James  Patten,  K*q., 
LL.D.,  late  Head  Inspector  of  Schools ;  Rev.  Thomas 
Tove,  Archibald  Kent,  Esq.;  Wm.  Warwick,  Esq., 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. ;  Wm.  Gibson,  Esq. ;  John  Molloy, 
Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools;  H.  Hanna,  Esq.,  M.D., 
M.R.C.8.E.  ;  Henry  Murphy,  Esq.  ;  G.  Gerald  Bing- 
ham, Esq. ;  D.  Pasley,  Esq.  The  following  are  addi- 
tional members : — Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  LL.D. ;  Rev.  James 
McCosh,  LL.D,  Professor,  Queen's  College,  Belfast;  Rev. 
Dr.  Knox  ;  Robert  Young,  Esq..  C.E. ;  Alex.  MacLaine, 
Esq. ;  T.  G.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  James  McNeill, 
Secretary. 

Belkast  Literary  Institute.— Mr.  Joseph  J.  Murphy, 
Chairman ;  Revs.  Isaac  Nelson,  John  Scott  Porter ; 
Messrs.  Robert  Patterson,  Thomas  McClinton,  Charles 
Rennie,  John  Ireland,  Thomas  J.  McConkev.  Wm.  T. 
Matier,  Robert  Jamieson.  Thomas  Morrison,  Francis  A. 
Maitland;  Rev.  W.  C.  McCuUaprh,  Secretin/. 

Birmingham  ami  Miolasu.— William  Mathows, 
Junr.,  M.A.,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  William  Kenrick.  and 
Thomas  Avery,  the  Rev.  Charles  Evans.  M.A.,  and  tho 
Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  B.D. ;  Sir  Robert  Peek  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Alderman  Ryland,  Mr.  Alderman  Sturgc,  and  Mr.  Alder* 
man  Wiggin,  Councillor  Yates,  Messrs.  W.  C  Aitken, 
J.  T.  Bunco,  Stephen  Barker,  J.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Sebastian  Evans,  M.A.,  J.  B.  Gausbv,  Trehawke  Keke- 
wieh,  Thomas  Martinson,  C.  T.  Parsons.  Honrv  Paj 
Samuel  Timmins ;  and  Edwin  Smith, 
Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  Secretary. 

Bishops  Stortfobd.— Rev.  T.  T.  L.  Bayliff,  M.A., 
Chairman  ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Copoland,  B.D. ;  Revs.  G.  Good- 
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iuaii,  J.  Monet,  M.A. ;  Messrs.  (Jr.  A.  Starling,  M.D., 
L.R.C.P.,  and  F.  W.  Nash,  B.A.,  Birchangcr,  Bishops' 
Stortford,  Secretary. 

B  landlord.— Messrs.  S.  Abbott,  Chairman,  E.  Fisher, 
W.  E.  Grove*,  and  J.  B.  On™,  Secretary. 

Bodmin. — Henry  Mudgo,  Eiq.,  J. P.,  Messrs.  John 
Crang,  Jool  D.  Williams,  and  Josias  PhiUippn,  Littlo 
Berry-cottage,  Bodmin,  Secretary. 

Bradford.— Rev.  D.  Eraser,  LL.D.,  Chairman  ;  Rovs. 
W.  C.  Shearer,  M.A. ;  T.  T.  Watonnan,  B.A. ;  Dr. 
Evans,  Messrs  C.  Lund,  J.  B.  Tennant,  B.  Wainwright, 
J.  Hanson.  J.  G.  Best,  A.  Hmith,  T.  Clark,  D.  J.  Crnbbin, 

C.  E.  Hey,  J.  Hoy,  J.  T.  N.rwboult,  S.  Smith,  W.  Sud- 
darts,  J.  E.  Jenkinson,  and  J.  Holbrey,  Mechanics'  In- 
Stitute,  Secretary. 

Biuohton.— The  Mayor  of  Brighton,  James  White, 
M.P.,  W.  Furner,  David  Blade,  Howard  Elphinstono, 
M.A.,  Henry  Moor,  and  Arthur  Bijrare,  M.A.,  Esqrs. ; 
Rev.  Canon  Swainson;  Revs.  J.  Gritiitns,  M.A. ;  J.  B. 
Mozley,  B.D.,  A.  I).  Freo.nan.  D.D. ;  W.  Kelly.  M.A. ; 
John  Alien,  A  B.,  J.  H.  Cross.  M.A. ;  Dm.  Louis  Loewo, 
Knightley,  and  C.  White  ;  Mentn.  Albert  Croak,  M.A., 
William  Alger,  J. P.,  W.  R.  Barrymore,  Bastiok,  L. 
Britfden,  J.  C.  Burrows,  .T.P.,  Phili]>  Capon,  Charles  Car- 
penter.  J.P.,  Charles  (.'h.lk,  (}.  Cobb.  Alfred  Cox,  J. 
Ellis.  Samuel  Evershod.  W.  H.  Harper,  H.  E.  Harris, 
W.  Hentv,  J.  H.  Hutton,  W.  T.  I-oveday.  J.  Marchant, 
E.  J.  Marshall,  H.  Martin.  F.  Merrifield,  William  Olding, 
Thomas  Puse,  Gcorgn  Do  Paris,  John  Peto,  F.R.A.S., 
Montague  Penley,  W.W.  Pyno,  W.  D.  Savage.  J.  II. 
Seott,  William  Sleight.  H.  Treacher,  H.  Willct,  Win.  J. 
Williams;  Moasrs.  Seott  and  Sleight.  Audi  tore ;  Mr. 
T.  W.  W'onfor,  Tr,<ism;  r ;  Mr.  Barclay  Phillips,  75, 
Lansdowne-plaeo,  Brighton,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bromley  (Kbnt)  Lit.  Inst. — R*v.  A.  G.  Hollicar, 
M.A.  (Incumbent  of  Bromley),  Chairman  ;  Rev.  D. 
LongwiU,  M.A. ;  Messrs.  S.  P.  Acton,  J.  Ilott,  M.RC.S., 
&c,  G.  Pamphilon,  an  I  W.  W.  Baxter,  Secretary. 

Brompton  (New),  St.  Mark's  Scibncb  School.— Mr. 
Henry  J.  W.  Neville,  Chairman  ;  Rev.  A.  Willis ;  Messrs. 

G.  Pepper,  W.  P.  Butts,  G.  H.  S  tlmon,  F.  B.  Lardner, 
A.  Wilson,  II.  Stephenson,  H.  Faulds.  J.  Bridger,  T. 
Steel,  C.  E.  Daniels.  II.  C.  E  lgerley  ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Schon, 
and  G.  H.  Gifford,  Schoolmastor,  2,  Ixmem-place,  Skinner- 
street,  New  Brompton,  Secretary. 

Bruv  St.  Ei>mind's.— The  Hon.  and  Venerable  Lord 
A.  Hervev,  President  ;  Sir  C.  J.  F.  Banbury,  Bart.;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Goodwin,  M.D. ;  Rov.  A.  H.  Wratislaw.  M.A. ; 
Messrs.  R.  F.  AldrMire,  R.  Cmske  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Jackson, 
Head  Master  of  the  Qui!  Ihall  School,  Serretary. 

Cantbhbury. — The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 

D.  D.,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Linford  ;  Revs.  J.  Mitehinaon, 

D.  C.L.,  A.  P.  Moor.  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  and 

E.  R.  Orger.  M.A.,  Mons.  L.  L.  Raito,  Rov.  J.  C.  Robert- 
son,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Cross,  16,  St.  George's-terrace, 
Secretary. 

Carlislb  Mbchanicr'  Institute. — R.  Ferguson,  Esq.. 
Chairman  ;  A.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Messrs.  J.  8ewell,  W.  H. 
Natter,  T.  H.  Hannah,  W.  Constable.  J.  T.  Cockburn, 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Williamson,  Mechanics'  Institute,  Fisher- 
street,  Carlisle,  Secretary. 

Carlislb. — Loro-strbbt  Working  Men's  Reading 
Room. — Mr.  Edwnrd  Harris,  President;  Messrs.  George 
MoKay.  Levi  Molineux,  Thomas  Forsyth,  and  John 
Short,  Lord-street  School,  Secrctartf. 

Chatham. — St.  Mart's  Scibxcb  School. — Vincent 
Hills  (Mavor  of  Rochester*.  Chairnutn  ;  Rov.  A.  R. 
Webster  ;  Messrs.  W.  Willis,  Major  Bucklev.  H.  Hare, 
E.  A.  Bernavs.   F.  Butler,  T.  Wilkins,    W.  Burns, 

H.  G.  Adams,'  J.  J.  D.  Burns,  M.D..  and  R.  W.  Coldwell 
(Schoolmaster),  St.  Mary's  School-houso,  Military-road, 
Chatham.  Secretary. 

Chelmsford. — Messrs.  J.  A.  Copland.  Hunt,  J.  Church, 
S.  H.  Shannan.  G.  Seaton.  C.  Pertwee ;  Rev.  J.  Tanner, 
M.A.,  Rev.  J.  Burnaido ;  Messrs.  C.  W.  Barrett,  Green- 
how,  T.  Hasler,  C.  W.  Currie,  M.RC.S.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Cutta,  Secretary. 


Ciioistchu; 


Messrs.  II. 
F.  Rill,  R. 
lington-gn 
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r>  ~ ¥r-CTJ'  ?""**•  0hairm«»;  Rev.  Z. 

Nash,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  Messrs.  P.  Moser,  II. 
Stokes,  Mr.  II.  Jenkins,  J.  E.  Holloway,  and  Mr  W 
Juild,  F.C.9.,  High-street,  Christchurch,  Secretary. 

Corr  (Young  Men's  Society). —  Mr.  J.  G.  Mac 
Carthy,  F.R.S.,  Chairman;  Messrs.  T.  Bresnan,  T.  H. 
Attridge,  D.  J.  Forbes,  M.D.,  J.  J.  Quinlan,  and  W.  C. 
Daly,  19,  Lei  trim -street.  Secretary. 

Deptfohd.— Rov.  C.  F.  S.  Money,  M.A.,  Chairman  ; 
Revs.  A.    J.  Myers,  M.A.,  Donald   Campbell,  B.A. ; 

E.  Montgomrie,  F.A.S.,  J.  J.  Bennett,  F.R.S., 
West,  J.  Watkins,  and  T.  Earland,  2,  Wel- 
ve,  Greenwieh-road.  S.E.,  Secretary. 
-Mr.  W.  T.  Cox,  M.P.,  Chairman  ;  the  Mayor 
Revs.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  E.  Genre;  Dr.  II. 
Goode;  Messrs.  J.  Davis,  F.  M.  Havwood,  A.  J.  Hen- 
ley,  J.  Hudson,  R.  Goaro,  C.  Greaves;  N.  Greaves,  J.  J. 
Mumby,  C.  Pratt,  C.  Holmes;  and  H.  M.  Holmes,  Lon- 
don-road, Derby,  Secretary. 

Dbvonpokt.— The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  W. 
I  eek,  Esq. ;  the  President  of  the  Institute,  E.  St.  Aubvn, 
Esq.;  the  Vice-Presidents,  J.  W.  Ryder,  A.  Moore," R. 
Oram,  and  P.  W.  Swain,  Esqrs. ;  the  Revs.  H.  Everett, 
M.A.,  J.  Metcalfe,  M.A.,  and  J.  Stock,  LL.D.;  n  nd 
Messrs.  I.  Burt,  C.  Croydon,  P.  F.  Delarue,  W.  H  uinu- 
ford,  U.  II.  King,  N.  LoveU,  T.  W.  Miller,  T.  Mill,  r, 
[.  C.  Radford,  R.  H.  R»e,  R.  C.  Rogers,  C.  Row,  F. 
liow,  J.  H.  Shapton,  R.  TownshenJ,  and  T.  Woolleomho ; 
W.  Mogg,  and  S.  Chappie,  Mechanics'  Institute,  lion. 
Secretaries 

East  Lancashire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institi  tions. 
(Burnley.— Cbxthal  Board).— Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth,  Bart.,  Chairman;  Messrs.  J.  Binns,  J.*S.  Booth, 
T.  Newbigging,  J.  Rawstron,  B.  W.  Briggs,  J.  Wutson, 
li.  ltawlinson,  R.  Slater,  J.  Grahim,  J.  C.  Brumwell, 
M.D.,  T.  Dean,  M.D.,  J.  Green,  E.  Foden,  J.  Swann,  J. 
Turner,  E.  Lord,  H.  Houlding,  T.  Lister,  II.  Preston,  J. 
Williams,  S.  Smillpage,  J.  Smallpage,  J.  J.  Venn,  F. 
Moore,  J.  Nuttall,  J.  Ixipton  R.  Nelson,  J.  Rawlinson, 
W.  F.  Eeroyd,  J.  Howarth,  R.  Howarth,  J.  PollaH, 
J.  II.  Scott,  .1.  Waddington,  J.  B.  Whitehead,  R.  Whit- 
taker,  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S..  U.  J.  Kay-Shnttle- 
worth,  W.  Robinson,  J. P.  Treamrer ;  J.  Sutherland, 
Pt»st-office,  Burnley,  Secretary;  T.  W.  Shore,  Uryaninny 
Master  and  Ateist.  See. 

„     Bacitp.— (See  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union.) 

„     Haslixoubn.— (S<  e  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union. ) 

„  Lomeshayk  Evening  School. — Mr.  W.  Eeroyd, 
Chairman  ;  W.  F.  Eeroyd,  J. P.,  E.  Eeroyd,  Esq., 
Messrs.  G.  Austerfield,  J.  Waddington,  J.  Crabtree, 
H.  Nutter,  J.  Heap,  H.  Edmondson ;  I^eonnrd 
Clement,  Secretary. 

„  Pauiham  Church  ok  Esoland  Evening  School.— 
Rev.  J.  Hamilton  Fox,  Chaintum ;  Rev.  G.  Allen, 
Messrs.  R.  Thompson,  W.  Waddington,  T.  H.  Shor- 
burn;  Rev.  P.  Warburton,  Secretary. 

„  Rawtenstall.— [See  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Union.) 

Eccleshill  (Leeds).— Messrs.  Samuel  Smith,  Wm. 
Holmes  Hutton,  and  Isaac  Bakes,  Secretary. 

EnmBCROH  Watt  Institution  and  School  of  Arts. 
— Rev.  W.  II.  Gray,  M.A.,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Robert 
Cox,  John  Crombie,  John  Robertson  Sibbald,  M  il., 
Thos.  Murray,  LL.D.,  W.  8mith,  J.  RusseL  R.  M.  Fer- 
guson, Ph.D.  Georgo  Rowe,  B.A.,  F.  W.  Bedford, 
D.C.L..  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh;  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  W.  T.  McCulloch,  Secretary. 

Favbksham  (The  Iwstttctr).— Rev.  C.  K  Donne, 
M.A.,  Chairman ;  J.  R.  Alcock,  M.A.,  J.  H.  Talbot, 
M.A.,  W.  H.  Hill:  Messrs.  Jno.  A.  Andrew,  jun.,  ex- 
Ma  vor;  J.  Meadows  Cowpcr,  Geo.  Robinson,  Alfred 
Paul  W.  H.  Drake,  N.  Batterbee,  Hafford  Fielding,  J.P., 
Charles  Bryant,  J. P.,  Charles  Smith.  William  Gibbs,  J. 
W.  Masters,  and  Samuel  G.Johnson,  Town  Clerk,  FaTer- 
sham,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Freetown,  Glossop.— Mr.  William  Bwiro,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  D.  Taylor,  E.  Bradbury,  J.  Garlick,  J.  Mellor, 
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A.  Johnson,  W.  Cryor,  and  Thomas  Haigh,  Charlcs- 
town-road,  Secretary. 

Gilford  (Ireland  >. — John  W.  M' Master,  Esq.,  J.P.  ; 
Jame*  Dickson,  Esq.,  Ben.  Dickson,  Esq.,  J.T. ;  Revs. 
W.  Gordon,  Jonathan  Harding,  Jamos  Orr.  Thomas 
Frazer,  Esq. ;  and  Dr.  Henry  M'Brido,  Gilford,  co. 
Down,  Secretary. 

Glasgow  Athbnaxm. — The  Very  Rev.  Principal 
Barclay,  D.D.,  Chairman  ;  Revs.  P.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  and 
J.  Eiwlie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Nichol,  Messrs.  J. 
Mcintosh,  J.  Mayor,  F.C.S.,  W.  Neilson,  W.  McOnie,  J. 
Macintyre,  A.  H.  Maclean,  Daniel  McLaren,  J.  Pamie, 
G.  Chapman,  J.  Paterson,  Alex.  Young,  R.  Munro,  J. 
Spoirs,  M.  Provan.  J.  Struthers,  R.  Loggat,  and  John 
Allan,  Inland  Revenue,  13,  Queen-street,  Secretary . 

Glasgow  Institution. — Major  George  Anderson,  of 
St.  Rollox,  Chairman  ;  Rovs.  Georgo  Jefferev,  D.D., 
Norman  M'Leod,  R<*v.  James  Maekay,  II.  8.  Paterson, 
M.D.,  Rev.  John  Isdale,  Rev.  William  Lecrgatt,  Rev. 
Walter  Muckersie,  and  Rev.  W.  C  Smith.  Vice  Chair- 
men ;  Messrs.  Robert  Dalglish.  M.P.,  John  Dickie, 
F.E.T.8.,  Duncan  Fletcher,  F.E.I.S.,  D.  B.  Hucheon, 
F.E.I.8.,  H.  A.  Lambeth,  James  M'Birnio,  M.D.,  Arch. 
M'Taggart,  M.A.,  John  Meikleham,  Thomas  Menzies, 
F.E.I.8.,  Kcnnoth  M.  Miller,  F.E.I.8.,  Thomas  Morrison, 
M.A.,  John  Moasman,  Thomas  Neil,  Bailio  Alex.  Os- 
borne, Dr.  F.  Penny  (Professor  of  Chemistry),  Messrs. 
Bailie  James  Salmon,   Robert  Somors,  A.  C.  Weir, 

F.  E.I.8.,  James  Wilkinson,  Jamos  Wyllio,  F.E.I.8., 
and  John  Craig,  F.E.I.S.,  Glasgow  Institute,  280, 
George-street.  Secretary. 

Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution. — Dr.  T.  Anderson, 
Rev.  Dr.  Caird,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Dr.  Allen  Thomson, 
Professor  Nichol,  Dr.  Walker  Arnott,  Dr.  Bryce,  Rev. 
Dr.  Taylor,  Messrs.  J.  Young,  W.  H.  Lithgow,  J.  Couper, 
Daniel  Macneo,  W.  M.  Neilson,  Benjamin  Conner,  J. 
Inglis,  and  J.  K.  Dempster  and  R.  Bulloch,  Joint  Secre- 
tariet. 

Glasoow,  Popular  Evknino  Classes  Andbrsonian 
University. — Mr.  Win.  Ewing,  Chairman;  Mr.  A. 
Harvey,  Vice-Chairman  ;  Drs.  A.  Thomson,  F.  Penny, 

G.  Buchanan,  Laing ;  J.  Taylor,  Rev.  John  Curwen ; 
Messrs.  W.  M.  Neilson,  M.  Fryar,  R.  Hennedy,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  A.R.S.A.,  R.I.A.,  H.  A.  Lambeth,  J.  W.  Guild, 
R.  8.  Cunliff,  A.  8.  Horschel,  C.  Brown,  Wm.  Tait,  E. 
Wiinsch,  G.  Norval,  D.  Currie,  G.  Lang,  J.  Thomson, 
W.  R.  McLean,  Wm.  Combo,  and  G.  Martin,  11,  Great 
Western -road,  Secretary. 

Glasgow  Tonic-Sol-Fa  Choral  Socibtv.— Messrs. 
Colin  Brown,  Robert  Anderson,  John  Munro,  and  J.  H. 
Conncll,  Secretary. 

Glodwick  (Oldham). — Mr.  J.  W.  Mollor,  Chairman  ; 
Councillors,  J.  Schofleld,  E.  Harrop,  J.  Grimshaw ; 
Messrs.  A.  Leach,  M.D..  J.P.,  J.  Yates,  M.  D.,  N.  Lees, 
J.  Chisholmc,  G.  Mallalieu,  J.  Clegg,  R.  HaU,  M.  Smith, 
D.  Eastwood,  8.  Wrigley,  W.  Holt,  J.  Shaw,  and  J. 
Green,  3,  Greenacros-road,  Oldham,  Secretary. 

Guisrorouoh  (Yobkshirb).— Captain  Chaloncr,  R.N., 
resident ;  Messrs.  C.  O.  Ord,  E.  S.  Barker,  and  David 
Barker,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Messsrs.  W.  S.  Metcalf,  G.  W. 
Gandie,  G.  Hodgson,  C.  Smith,  T.  Rodham,  G.  Page, 
T.  Rawling.  J.  C.  Mowbray,  W.  Robinson,  A.  Taylor, 
and  R.  Atkinson;  W.  Cockerlvne  and  J.  8anderson, 
Hon.  Secretaries. 

Halifax  Mechanics'  Institution.— Messrs.  Henry 
Hill,  Andrew  Cockroft,  Fred.  Berry,  and  Jamos  Watson, 
Secretary. 

Halifax  Work  ino  Men's  College. — Lt.-Col.  Akroyd, 
M.P.,  Cltairman  ;  Rev.  C.  R.  HoWs,  M.A. ;  Messrs.  H. 
Akrovd  Ridgwav.  M.A.,  J.  E.  Champnev,  J.  W.  Garlick, 
M.P.',  J.  M.  Kirk,  J.P.,  C.  N.  Wilkinson,  T.  Midgelev, 
T.  Cordingley,  8.  Hartley.  J.  C.  Wainhouse,  Middle- 
brook,  W.  Lonsrbottom,  G.  L.  Parker,  and  G.  Gibb, 
Haley-hill,  Hulifax,  Secretary. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. — Mr.  C.  J.  Womorsley, 
Chairman ;  Dr.  Moore,  Rev.  J.  Porter,  Mr.  J  as.  Rock, 
Mr.  Alfred  Burton,  Dr.  R.  D.  Hale,  Mr.  Butler ;  Rovs. 


S.  Hadden  Parkoa,  Foyster,  Halley,  Stewart;  Mcwra. 
Lind  ridge.  Banks,  Gibson,  and  Mr.  J.  Charles  Savory, 
12,  York-buildings,  Hastings,  Secretary. 

Hertford. — Robert  Dimsdalc,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman  ; 
Rev.  R.  P.  Davies,  M.A.,  rice-Chairman  ;  the  Hon.  H. 
Cowper,  M.P.,  W.  Clinton  Baker,  Esq. ;  Revs.  Canon 
Blakealey,  B.D.,  —  Chittenden,  R.  Higgins,  C.  Deedee, 
N.  Keymer,  T.  L.  Lingham  J.  B.  Moore,  C.  Thornton, 
J.  W.  Birch,  John  Davoy,  W.  Gill,  Arthur  S.  Latter, 
W.  W.  Harries,  W.  Hankin,  —  Barker,  C.  N.  Williams, 
R.  Arbnthnot,  Giles  Puller;  Messrs.  Y.  Crawley,  8.  H. 
Errington,  J.  L.  Foster,  H.  Gilberteon,  J.  W.  Grove,  G. 
Hancock,  J.  T.  Hannum,  J.  Marchant,  D.  Peirson,  H. 
Robins,  U.  Squire;  George  Ludlow;  John  Lyon  Foster 
and  the  Rev.  John  Davey,  Hales  Grammar  School, 
Joint  Secretaries. 

Holreck  (Leeds). — Mr.  Alfred  Hoggard,  Chairman  ; 
Messrs.  T.  Parker,  J.  M.  Samwcll,  B.  Wallbank,  J.  Speed, 
Edwin  B.  Wade,  Secretary. 

Holywell  Green  Mechanics'  Institution  (near 
Halifax).— Mr.  John  Walker,  President;  Mr.  S.  Walter 
Shaw,  Vice-President;  Messrs.  Benjamin  Mellor,  Ely 
Walker  Shaw,  Benjamin  Morton,  and  John  Gledhill, 
Secretary. 

Huddbrsfield  Mbchanics*  Institution. — Mr.  John 
Freeman,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Edward  Buth,  John  Dodds, 
John  Sugden,  Joseph  Lowenthal,  George  W.  Tomlin- 
son,  Joseph  Bate,  Mechanics'  Institution,  Huddersfield, 

Secretary. 

Hull.— Rovs.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Chairman; 
A.  Jukes,  B.  A. ;  Messrs.  J.  H.  Greeham,  T.  D.  Ball, 
G.  Raven,  and  P.  Blackmore,  2,  Charlotte-street,  Secre- 
tary. 

Hulmb  Working  Men's  Inrtitutb. — Mr.  Councillor 
Sehofiold,  Chairman  ;  Councillors  Booth  and  Liveslev ; 
Messrs.  Wm.  Barker,  R.  Ashden,  J.  Cameron,  H. 
Sharpies,  B.  Leech,  and  George  A.  Letch,  Working 
Men's  Institute,  City-road,  Hulme,  Secretary. 

Hunslbt  School  of  Art. — Messrs.  Alderman  Black- 
burn,  James  Ycwdall,  Joshua  Bramham,  John  Parker, 
Peter  Gilston,  and  John  C.  Nicholson,  White  House- 
place,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Ipswich. — E.  Christian,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  ;  Rev*. 
J.  R.  Turnock,  F.  H.  Maude,  T.  M.  Morris ;  Messrs.  J. 
Evans,  A.  Lambert,  R.  Everett,  H.  G.  Moore,  Ross 
Christopherson,  J.  E.  Champness,  W.  Gill,  A.  F.  Vul- 
liamy,  R.  Pearce,  W.  B.  Ross,  B.  L.  Gross,  W.  Alex- 
ander, S.  A.  Notcutt ;  Messrs.  Edwin  Barrett,  31,  Corn- 
lull,  and  Herbert  Wright,  Mechanics'  Institution,  Secre- 
taries. 

Kino's  Lynn.— Messrs.  C.  Croad,  Chairman;  E.  L. 
King,  H.  Wells,  J.  G.  Wigg,  F.  Kendlo,  J.  Lowe,  S.  C. 
Flaxman,  W.  Bennell,  B.  Brav,  H.  Wright,  E.  Treno- 
wath,  J.  W.  Aikin,  W.  Brett,  A.  Page.  T.  W.  Walker ; 
Revs.  J.  Wood  and  T.  White  ;  Mr.  T.  Burton,  Chocker- 
strect,  Lynn,  Secretary. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  of  Institutes 
(Central  BoAnn). — Mr.  Alderman  Rumney,  Chairman; 
Messra.  Benjamin  Armitngc,  R.  B.  Brierley,  R.  8. 
Buckley,  James  Blackburn,  J.  Chatwood,  W.  R.  Cal- 
ender, junr.,  F.S.A.,  J.  Greenhalgh,  J.  Gordon, 
William  Hoyle,  Registrar  Harris,  F.S.A.,  J.  Man- 
chester, Dr.  Martin ;  Mr.  J.  8.  Mayson ;  Alderman 
Milnes ;  Councillor  David  Morris,  F.A.8. ;  Messra. 
Edwin  Simpson,  W.  H.  J.  Traice ;  Alderman  Walthow ; 
Dr.  J.  Watta,  the  Chairman  for  tho  time  being  of  tho 
Directors  of  tho  Manchester  Atheiueum  ;  the  Chairman 
for  the  timo  being  of  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester 
Mechanics'  Institution;  Alderman  T.  T.  W  ilkinson, 
F.R.A.S. ;  R.  M.  Pankhurst,  LL.D.,  Jim.  Sec. ;  Thomas 
Lawton,  St.  Jamcs's-chambers,  South  King-street, 
Manchester,  Secretary  and  Visiting  Officer. 
„  AccRnvoToN.— Mr.  George  PiUtington,  Chairman; 
Thomas  Holgato,  David  Tunks,  J.  G.  Fletcher,  Wm. 
RatclirTe,  and  Miles  N.  Lightbume,  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution, Secretary. 
.,    Aldebxbt  Edoe.— Rev.  J.  W.  Consterdine,  Chair- 
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man;  Rev.  Cluw.  Keeling;  Messrs.  Theodore  Crewdaon, 
J.  B.  Northcott,  Alfred  Cruwdson,  Alfred  Lowe,  Henry 
II.  Key  worth,  Edward  Gaddurn,  Joseph  CoiwtRrdine, 
and  O.  W.  Rail  ton,  Alderley  Edge  Institute,  Secretary. 

itdbb-Lynb.— Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  Chairman; 
Samuoi  Ashton,  Wm.  Bottomley,  Wm.  Brood - 
bent,  Alderman  Darnton,  John  Lees,  Wm.  Marshall,  R. 
E.  8.  Oram,  Robert  B.  Onne,  William  Tweedsle,  junr., 
and  George  I  lay,  Aahton-und*jr>Lyne  Mechanics' 
Institute,  S tertiary. 

Baccp.— Captain  Ahken,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  T. 
Aitken  W.  Aked,  J.  Bolton,  T.  Bsarowclough,  R 
Crossley,  S.  Hall,  J.  Howorth,  J.  Hani*,  H.  Maden, 
T.  N<wbia:ging,  A.  Pickup,  T.  Priostlev.  G.  Stewart, 
G.  H.  Stewart,  G.  Tattersoll,  Dr.  WorraU,  and  J. 
rilling.  Secretary. 

Blackburn. —  Mr.  William  Gourlay,  Chairman; 
M. mn.  R.  H.  Hutchinson,  J.P.,  R.  C.  Radeiiffe,  J.  M. 
Morrison,  Jamos  Konyon,  Wm.  Woods,  W.  G. 
Prebble,  John  Brand  wood,  L.  Eccles ;  Dr.  Morlev,  Dr. 
Witherington ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Hand  and  Henry 
Harrison,  Blackburn  Mechanics'  Institution,  Secretarial. 

Bolton  (Mechanics'  Institution). — Mr.  Alderman 
Harwood,  Chair  mint ;  Messrs.  John  Gordon,  Robert 
Heywood,  Adam  Ferguson,  Joseph  Kirkham,  W. 
Ashley,  Isaac  Barrow,  James  Brimclow,  Thomas 
Bromlev.  R.  Bushel,  R.  Entwistle.  Jamos  Fogg  T.  M. 
Hewett]  .Tamo*  Smothurst,  Alex.  McColl,  Robt.  Lntby, 
W.  C.  Wffliamson,  J.  J.  Bradshaw,  Goorgo  Mason ; 
and  Joseph  Barton,  Bolton  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Secretary. 

Bolton  Science  and  Art  School. — Rev.  Canon 
Powell,  Chairman  ;  Bleasrs.  R  Strongo,  J.  M.  Ruttor, 
E.  G.  Harwood,  J.  M.  Daman,  H.  Groenhalgh,  R  M. 
Freeman,  R  Crook,  jun.,  F.  Ferguson,  J.  Cooper,  T. 
Parkinson,  J.  J.  Tanaley,  H.  D.  Atkinson,  J.  Smith, 
McColl,  R.  Yates,  John  Mitchell.  Cowley.  R.  Whcwell, 
Winatanley,  Winatanley.  jun..  Slater,  Fallows.  Arden, 
Walmsley,  Morris.  Monk,  Hill,  Morris,  Booth ;  Rev. 
Jos.  Lowe,  M.A.,  Manchester- road,  Secretary. 

Bornlby  Church  Literary  Institute. — Rev. 
Canon  Parker,  Chairman;  Rev.  C.  J.  Boaloy,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Trotter;  Messrs.  Henry  Brings,  M.D.,  G. 
Smirthwaite,  R  Rawlinson.  John  NuttaL,  Alf.  Worm- 
wall,  John  Swan,  and  J.  Wright,  Ashworth,  Secretary. 

Burnley  Mechanics'  Institution. — Mr.  Alderman 
Wilkinson.  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  John  (iraham,  Keelton, 
Sleet  B.  Briggs,  Watson,  J.  W.  Ashworth,  R  Nelson, 
R.  Slater;  John  W.  Scott,  Mechanics'  Institution, 


Bury  Atuksmvu. — Mr.  C.  M.  Merchant,  Chairman  ; 
Messrs.  Ed.  Kempator,  Jas.  Greenwood,  Wm.  Bolton, 
Richard  Houghton.  Benj.  Barrett,  Joseph  Welsby, 
Hiram  Kay,  and  T.  W.  Probert,  Munch l. star- road. 
Bury,  Secretary. 

Chapbltown,  near  Bolton. — Rev.  J.  O.  H. 
Spencer,  Chairman ;  Rev.  E  Edwards ;  Messrs.  J. 
Greenhalgh,  J.  W.  Walker,  J.  Haworth,  J.  Cannon, 
Wm.  Isherwood,  and  M.  Howorth,  Victoria  Mills, 
Chnpeltown,  Bolton,  Secretary. 

Chorlby,  Lancashire: — Mr.  R  Smethurst,  J.P., 
Chairman  ;  Revs.  A.  Schofield,  J.  Stock,  M.A.,  and  J. 
Paton ;  Messrs.  John  Thorn,  J.  Hald,  J.  T.  Gillett, 
Thos.  Evans,  and  8.  Bktkeley,  62, 
Secretary. 

Clitheror.-  -  Mr.  C.  T.  Mitchell, 
Robert  Hornbv,  Joseph  Norcrost,  J.  V.  lister,  John 
Lang,  John  Hargreaves,  Wm.  Hodgskinson,  Jas. 
Wilkinson,  and  John  Gomall,  Moor-lane,  Ciitheroe, 

Secretary. 

Compstall  (nrar  Stockport).  —  Mr.  Churl™ 
Andrew,  J.P.,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Samu»l  Hodgkin- 
son,  Thomas  Carver,  Rev.  W.  H.  Hopkins,  Ralph 
Sherwin,  George  Arnfinld,  Peter  Jackson,  John 
Fernley,  Liternrv  Institute,  Secretary. 

Crrwk  M  bcR.  Inst.— Mr.  J.  Ramshottom,  Chairman  ; 
Rev.  J.  Ellcrtoa,  M.A»,  Rev.  A.  A.  O'Nefl ;  Messrs 


W.  M.  Moorsom,  J.  A.  Jackson,  Thomas  Stubba, 
Goo.  Pottic,  Thoe.  Edleston,  and  J.  E.  Cubbons, 
Secretary. 

Dean  Mills,  nrar  Bolton. — Mr.  William  Howarth, 
Chairman;  Messrs.  Thos.  Pilling.  John  Kay,  Thos. 
Pondlebury,  R.  Edge,  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Dean  Mills 
Institute,  Halliwelt,  near  Bolton,  Secretary. 

Droylsdbn  (Educational  Institution). — Mr.  Joseph 
Hadwen,  Chairman  ;  Revs.  W.  H.  C.  Price,  M.A.,  A. 
Cran,  M.A.,  J.  Smithies,  F.  Ellis ;  Messrs.  G.  Ash- 
worth, W.  Hadwen,  A.  Cosgrove,  S.  Dawson,  J. 
Hadneld,  J.  Merrill,  R  Lees,  J.  Knowlcs,  J.  Brooko, 
and  J.  Blackburn,  Secretary. 

Denton  and  Hauohton.  —  Rev.  Walter  Niehol, 
Chairman;  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  Chns.  Hnguo.  Peter  Roth- 
woll,  Wm.  Bardsley,  Jnmes  Howorth.  Thos.  Irwin, 
Joseph  Baxcndale,  Mark  Taylor,  John  Taylor  (1), 
Samuol  Taylor,  Simeon  Taylor,  John  Taylor  <2), 
B.  Bowler,  Thomas  Baxcndale ;  and  John  Collins, 
Broom-lane,  Haughton,  Denton,  Manchester,  Stcre- 
tary. 

Earlstown. — Rev.  J.  Whitley,  J.  Simpson,  Chair- 
men  ;  Messrs.  J.  W.  Emmctt,  P.  Jones,  P.  Gibbons, 
G.  Fowler,  J.  Cunliffe,  T.  Harwood,  W.  Banton, 
and  Charles  Shaw,  Earlstown,  Newton-lc- Willows, 

Secretary. 

Failswortk. — Mr.  Robert  Wright  Chairman  ; 
Messrs.  W.  Cliff,  W.  Booth,  J.  Smith,  R.  Berry, 
J.  Taylor,  T.  Taylor,  W.  Barlow,  and  John  Brierly, 
Secretary. 

Galgats. — Mr.  Wm.  Ford,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Irvine,  George  Drinknll,  James  Robinson,  and  Wm. 
Parkinson,  Railway  -  cottage,  Gilgato,  Lancaster, 
Secretary. 

Haslinqpbn. — Messrs.  R.  M.  Townsend,  Chairman  ; 
John  Tomlinson,  John  Holt,  James  Isherwood,  Joseph 
Aspinall,  Benjamin  Heap,  Robert  Howarth,  George 
Bnorley,  Thomas  Howarth,  and  Dr.  Binns,  Secretary. 

Hacohton  Dalb. — Mr.  William  Walton,  President; 
J.  A.  Walton,  T.  K.  Walton,  Rev.  W.  Urwiek,  M.A., 
James  Fallows,  Joseph  Axon,  and  J.  T.  Fallows, 
Haughton  Dale  Works,  Denton,  Manchester,  Secretary. 

Hsrwoon.— Mr.  Mark  Smith.  Chairman  ;  Mr.W.  K. 
Job,  Rev.  Richard  Stem*,  R»-v.  J.  Browne,  B.A., 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Buckley,  Georsre  Jackson,  it.  N. 
Hodgkinson,  M.  J.  Shaw",  Wm.  1  tooth,  and  George 
Fairbrother,  Hevwood  Mechanics*  Institute,  Secretary. 

II me. — Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  J. P..  Chairman  ;  Rev. 
A.  Road,  B.  A.,  Messrs.  Charles  Hihhert.  L.  W.  Brooks, 
John  Burgess,  Simoon  Taylor,  and  Wm.  Gee,  Hyde 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Secretary. 

,  Liverpool  Instttutb.— Mr.  P.  H.  Holt,  Chairman  ; 
Messrs.  A.  ('arias,  W.  Eills,  <'.  D.  Ginsburg,  LL.D., 
E.  Harvey,  J.  Hughes,  J.  Murphy,  J.  Robinson,  A. 
Rylev,  C.  S.  Samuoll,  H.  Shimmin,  T.  Wylie,  and 
Charles  Sharp,  Liverpool  Institute.  Secretary. 

,  Macclbsftbld.  —  Mr.  John  Jackson,  Chairman  ; 
Messrs.  Joseph  Arnold,  F.  Jackson,  jun..  J.  W.  Barlow, 
John  Lea,  Joseph  Oakes,  8.  Rushton.  J.  O.  Nicholson, 
G.  Barton,  A.  Turner.  John  Nowton.  W.  Reddish.  W. 
Stnbbs ;  and  W.  Joffery,  Park-green,  Macclesfield, 
Secretary. 

,  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institttion. — Mr.  Robt. 
Neill.  Mavor  of  Manchester,  Chairman  ;  Alderman  J . 
M.  Bennett  ;  Profc.  Greenwood  and  Nowth;  Revs. 
Canon  Richson  and  Brooke  Hereford  ;  Drs.  Fairbairn. 
LL.D.,  Pankhunrt,  LLD,  Watts,  l*h.D..  A.  Ransome, 
M.D.,  and  H.  J.  I>>ppoc;  Messrs.  Alderman  Robt. 
Rumney,  John  Peiser*|vice-prnsidenLs  of  the  Institu- 
tionV  A.  Grundv,  J.  Wood,  D.  Baxter,  F.  J.  Marlow. 
T.  Willi».  C.  Shiora,  D.  Reid.  Saml.  Tavlor  (directors 
of  the  Institution).  D.  FteWon,  S.  Grady,  G.  Lucas. 
W.  G.  Stsxkey  (cx-direetors),  and  Joseph  B.  Webb, 

Secretary. 

„  Marvu. — Mr.  8;  Hodgkinson,  Chairman  ;  Messrs. 
T.  C'-atrrer,  W.  ItewrlitTbi  Thos.  Bowers,  S.  Ingleson, 
Robert  Shaw  ;  and  Wm.  Walnudey,  Secretary. 
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Mossley  Mechanics'  Institution.  —  Mr.  R.  S. 
Buckley,  Chairman  ;  Moaara.  D.  Mom,  J.  B.  Valentine, 
J.  Gledhill,  J.  Shaw,  S.  Wrigley,  and  James  Holt, 
Secretary. 

New  Mills. — Mr.  J.  Hibbert,  Chairman  ;  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Lowo,  8  H.  Alcock,  E.  Grindrod,  M.D.,  8. 
I«owrt,  J.  Thornby  Thornloy,  and  Edward  Godward, 
New  Mills  Working  Men's  Institute,  Secretary. 

Oldham  Lyceum.— Major  Blackburn,  F.G.S.,  Chair- 
man ;  Messrs.  J.  Bamford,  S.  Broadbent,  W.Chad  wick, 
.1.  W.  Clogg,  W.  Hoehl,  E.  Potto,  Eli  Spencor,  J. 
Scholoa,  J.  Taylor,  (i.  11.  Taylor,  B.  Woodrow,  S. 
Wrigley ;  Reva.  R.  M.  Davioa,  C.  W.  Robbarda ;  W. 
Noton,  Secretary. 

Ovrr-Darwbn.— R  ;v.  W.  H.  Blamire,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Kenyon,  J.  Dimmock,  W.  T.  Ash  ton, 
E.  Openshaw ;  Rev.  O.  Berry ;  H.  T.  Timpurley,  J. 
Beckett,  R.  Fearson,  iind  E.  Neville,  Secretary. 

Fatricboft. — Mr.  R.  Wilson,  Chairman ;  M  ssrs.  T. 
S.  Rowlandson,  T.  Thorpe,  J.  Wilkinson,  J.  Leigh,  J. 
Litchfield,  H.  Ormesher,  J.  Roberto,  and  J.  Hewitt, 
Secretary. 

Preston. —  Mr.  E.  Birley,  Chairman;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Ducket,  R.  H.  Elliott,  M.A.,  James  Kenyan, 
J.  J.  Myers,  sen.,  J.  J.  Myora,  jun.,  W.  F.  Moore,  J.  S. 
Oliver,  John  Parry ;  Rev.  E.  D.  RendelL  and  James 
Dunn,  Avenham  Institute,  Preston,  Secretary. 

Ramsbottom. — Mr.  II.  Stead,  Chairman ;  Messrs. 
Law  Stead,  Arthur  B  ntley,  Rev.  J.  H.  Butcher,  Dr. 
Smith,  John  H.  U.  Rothwell,  William  Stead,  R. 
Barlow,  and  Enos  Fonton,  Rimsbottom  Public  Insti- 
tute, near  Bury,  Secretary. 

Rawtbnhtall.—  Mr.  R.  n.  Hardman,  Chairman ; 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Whitohe  id.  Ch-urlca  King.  Jamea  Taylor, 
John  Crabtreo,  Charles  Rawlinson,  Richard  Scales, 
Willsain  Wardlework.  Jamea  Taylor,  Dr.  Kerr,  Lieut. 
Col.  Munn,  Robert  Whittakor,  and  William  Kemp, 
Kawtenstall  Mechanics'  Institute,  Secretary. 

RtSHOLME  PUBLIC  II ALL  AND  LIBRARY. — Mr.  J.  S. 

Mayaon,  J.P.,  Chairman;  Messrs.  T.  6.  Atkinson, 
John  K  lwards,  James  Hounsfield,  J.  Ridings,  E.  Scott, 
and  Edward  Wilde,  Secretary. 

St.  Helens. — Mr.  John  Brock,  Chairman;  Messrs. 
Win.  Procter,  Wm.  Thotnnaon,  Oscar  Gurney,  James 
Webster,  Amoa  H  tnson,  R.  Baddeley,  Thoa.  Bournes, 
Fred.  Hodgson,  Win.  Ward,  Jos.  Wnllace,  Jno. 
Tatlock,  E  lw.  Brierly,  and  W.  B.  Stubbs,  20,  Baldwin- 
street,  St.  Helen's,  Secretary. 

Salford.— H.  D.  Pochin  (Mayor  of  Salford},  Chair- 
man ;  Rev.  J.  Clarke ;  Councillor  W.  J.  Williams ; 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Pellett  W.  H.  J.  Truice,  V.  Pickup, 
J.  Davies,  A.  Jones,  C.  Kollett,  and  J.  Plant,  F.G.8., 
Peel-park,  Salford.  Secretary. 

Southport.— His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Southport, 
Chairtnan  ;  Messrs.  Talbot,  J.P.,  Alderman  Milncs, 
Councillor  Stanley,  Councillor  Smith  ;  Dr.  Chadwick, 
Rev.  II.  J.  Clarke,  Rev.  F.  Carper ;  Messrs.  J.  Smith, 
Gilbert  Harrison,  G.  A.  Robinson,  John  H.  Johnson, 
G.  R.  Carter,  Hatch,  an!  Dr.  Craven,  Secretary. 

STALBYBRn>OB. — Mr.  John  Maralxnd,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Chectham,  J.  Jackson,  W.  Onnston,  D. 
Hmith,  T.  J.  Dunlop,  E.  B.  Nowton,  J.  Howard,  W. 
Burnloy.and  J.  Wood.  Mech.  Institute,  Ran.  Secretary. 

Stockport. — Rev.  L.  L.  Wodehouse,  Chairman ; 
Me.-!ors.  W.  Redfern,  G.  Walthew,  J.  Greenwood,  W. 
I*igh,  S.  Robinson,  J.  Walthew,  R.  Stockdale,  T. 
Jlidderly,  and  M.  Potts,  Mechanica'  Institution,  Stock- 
port, Secretary. 

TiNTWMTLE  (near  Manchester). —  Mr.  Robinson 
Lawton,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  William  Toulson,  James 
Wilkins,  George  Turner,  Joseph  Marshall,  John  Piatt, 
George  Lockwood,  and  George  Pickford,  Secretary. 

TorrrNOTON  (near  Bury). — Mr.  Wm.  Hoyle.  Chair- 
man ;  Messrs.  S.  Knowlos,  James  Hoyle,  J.  R.  Hol- 
lingdrake,  Jos.  L.  Hargreavos,  J  as.  Grecnhalgh,  and 
James  Kenyon,  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Tot- 


„    Wualbybridob. — Mr.  Jas.  Kirk,  Mayor  of  Rtalny- 

bridgc,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  R.  E.  Hines,  John  Pickup, 

Thomas  Armfield,  G.  H.  Johnson.  G.  Bradbury,  and 

A.  H.  Collis,  Whaleybridgo,  near  Stockport,  Secretary. 
„    Wbrnbtu  (Oldham). — Mr.  James  Taylor,  Chairman  ; 

Messrs.  Wm.  Mannock,  Saml.  Horrocks,  Saml.  Oglen, 

Joseph  Scholes,  W.  Buckley,  J.  K.  Smethurst,  Fred. 

H.  Chaddorton,  Mechanics'  Institute.  Secretary. 

Lancaster. — J.  S.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Chair- 
man;  T.  Howitt,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Rev.  D.  Daviea,  B.A., 
Rev.  T.  F.  Loo,  D.D.,  J.  D.  Moore,  Eaq.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Mr. 
W.  Fleming,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  DalseU,  Lancaster  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Lbeds  Church  Institute. —  Rev.  Canon  Atlay, 
D.D.,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Murrell  Wright.  C.  L.  Mason, 
Mr.  W.  Jowett,  Messrs.  T.  Locking,  G.  English,  Rev. 
T.  M.  W.  Pearson,  Rev.  H.  Wood,  and  Rev.  F.  J.  Wood, 
MA.,  Secretary. 

Lbbds  Mechanics*  Inst. — Alderman  Luccock,  Chair- 
man  ;  Messrs.  Saml.  Hick,  John  Bingloy,  J.  N.  Dickin- 
son, H.  B.  Legg,  John  Eastwood,  J.  E.  Norwood,  S. 
S.  Walley,  W.  J.  Neild,  Henry  Wardman,  Thomas 
Dawson,  Jn.  Taylor,  D.  W.  McCarthy,  J.  C.  Buckley, 
and  J.  O.  Dayaon,  Secretary. 

Lbbds  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.— Rev. 
J.  Blomefield,  M.A.,  Chairman;  Rovs.  J.  R.  Stratton, 
M.A.,  E.  R.  Conder,  MA.,  Messrs.  J.  Braithwaite,  M.D., 
J.  M.  Rabv,  LL.D.,  M.  Cranswick,  J.  Barnes,  jun., 
J.  H.  Hall,  "R.  Slade,  G.  Wheelwright,  R.  D.  Cheveley, 
A.  S.  Foster,  J.  C.  Buckley,  H.  C.  Ingham?  T.  London, 
and  W.  Hind  Smith,  9,  Kist-parado,  Secretary. 

Lichfield.— Rev.  G.  H.  C  irteis,  M.A..  Chairman  ;  J 
L.  Petit,  M.A.,  Canon  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  T.  A.  Banxham, 
M.A.,  J.  Graham,  M.A.,  E.  T.  Ardon,  B.A.,;  Messrs. 
W.  Browne,  G.  Birch,  Patrick  Sandeman,  H.  Morgan ; 
Rev.  Thomas  Dainty,  M,A.,the  Cloao,  Lichfield,  Secretary, 

London,  City  ok  London  Collbob. — Rev.  C.  Mac- 
kenzio,  Chairman  ;  Rev.  Richard  Whittington,  Thomas 
Whittington,  Esq.,  C.  W.  Price,  Esq.,  Rovs.  J.  W. 
Laughlin,  J.  Maskell;  Messrs.  Albert  Banister,  John 
Charles,  junr.,  E.  G.  Clarke,  D.  Elder,  T.  R.  Howard, 
F.  Reynolds,  W.  Yaughan,  G.  Warington,  A.  W.  Par- 
sons, J.  H.  Levy,  J.  Mount,  James  Knight,  H.  J.  Sudell, 
H.  C.  Jones,  J.  Roskilly,  and  H.  W.  Hansen,  Secretary . 

London  Polytechnic  Institution  Classes. — Rev.  C. 
Mackenzie,  A.M.,  Chairman;  Rev. J.  W. Laughlin, A.M.; 
Messrs.  Alexander  Ross,  Root  Terry,  J.  L.  King,  J.  H. 
Pepper,  F.  Lascelles,  T.  W.  Tobin,  and  James  Cousens, 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Secretary. 

London,  Metropolitan  Association.  —  William 
George  Larkins,  19,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  Sec- 
retary. 

„  Birkbbck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institctiox. 
— The  Hon.  Du<Uey  Campbell,  M.A.,  Chairman ; 
Messrs.  W.  Lloyd  Birkbeck,  M.A.,  G.  G.  Zerffi,  Ph.D., 
Thomas  Lyle,  A. A,  Joseph  H.  Lavy,  J.  Rigby 
Smith,  George  Barnard,  G.  Clifton  Shorrard,  William 
Douglas,  Alfred  T.  Rocs,  and  George  M-  Norris,  29, 
Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  Hon.  See. 

„  Lambeth. — Rev.  J.  Lingham,  Chairman  ;  Revs.  E. 
Green,  E.  Walker,  and  J.  E.  Codrington ;  Messrs. 
H.  Longley,  W.  Kershaw,  G.  W.  B  irnard,  M.  Miles, 
T.  Winsor,  J.  Watson,  and  T.  E.  Heller,  Hercules- 
buildings,  Lambeth,  8.,  Secretary. 

„  NoTTiNO-Hn.L. — Mr.  J,  P.  Gray,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  T. 
Short,  Treasurer  ;  T.  Timeon,  Secretary. 

„  Paddinoton. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  T.  Kindersley, 
Sir  Francis  Sandford,  W.  Ewart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.  S. 
Powell,  Esq.,  M.P.;  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Exotor; 
John  L.  Merivale,  Esq.,  G.  J.  Philip  Smith,  Esq.,  W. 
Longman,  Esq.,  B.  Shaw,  Esq.,  and  P.  Vernon 
Smith,  Esq.,  55,  Gloucester-place,  Hyde-park,  Hon. 
Secretary. 

„    St.  Margaret' s  and  St.  John's. — The  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Westminster;  Vioe-Chancellor  Sir  W. 
P.  Wood;  Revs.  Canon  Conway,  J.  Jennings,  A. 
*    Borradoile,  C.  W.  Page,  C.  B.  Scott,  W.  Teunant,  W. 
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H.  Turle,  W.  8.  Bruce,  The  Rev.  I.  W.  Festing,  T. 

Graham,  G.  Miller ;  J.  G.  Talbot,  J.  M.  Clabon,  J.  A. 

Gossett,  J.  Lee  Warner,  Esqrs. ;  Warrington  Rogers, 

Esq.,  7,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W., 

Honorary  Secretary. 
„    Sr.  Stephen's,  Westminster. — Rev.  W.  Tennant, 

M.A.,  Chairman ;  Revs.  P.  Leonini,  Dr.  Finch,  Dr. 

Henniker;  Capt.  H.  Wallack;  Messrs.  W.  Bennett, 

J.  Feetham,  W.  F.  Tripp,  R.  H.  Bishop,  8.  Elliott, 

B.A.,  J.  Avant,  W.  H.  Baker,  G.  Baker,  and  J.  d- 

wood,  Secretary. 
„    SpiTALrrBLDS  and  Bbthnal-grbbn. — Mr.  R.  Han- 

bnry.  Chairman  ;  Revs.  J.  Reynolds,  F.  Jarvis;  Messrs. 

T.  Whittington,  J.  Hutt,  T.  F.  Reeves,  J.  Miller, 

Treasurer,  and  T.  N.  Day,  Abbey-street  Schools, 

Bethnal-green,  N.E.,  Secretary. 
„    Stepney  Deanery. — Mr.  E.  IT.  Carrie,  Chairman  ; 

Revs.  A.  Blomfield,  C.  H.  Carr,  A.  B.  Cotton,  A.  G. 

How,  and  F.  W.  Nowell ;  Messrs.  C.  Jeffory,  T.  B. 

Speneo,  R.  Wigram,  J.  Haysman,  T.  Wild,  and  Rev. 

J.  R.  Holmes,  10,  Montatrue-plaoe,  Poplar. J£,t  Secretary. 

Louth. — Mr.  W.  T.  Kime,  J. P.,  Chairman  ;  Messrs. 
A.  T.  Rogers,  T.  W.  Bogg,  M.R.C.S.,  L.A.S.,  W.  A. 
Dunn,  H.  Sharploy,  C.  M.  Neshitt,  J.  Wood,  E.  Brother- 
ton,  J.  G.  Tupholme,  and  B.  Crow,  Secretary. 

Middlesborouoh. — Revs.  J.  K.  Bealev,  A.  C.  Smith, 
J.  M'Noil.  ;  Messrs.  E.  Gilkes,  J.  F.  Wilson,  W.  Jonos, 
T.  Brentnall,  J.  Anpinall.  R.  Stainsby,  J.  Dunning,  J. 
Morris,  J.  J.  Sparkea,  F.  J.  Harker,  and  William  Taylor, 
Secretary. 

Nbwcahtt.b-on-Tyne  Church  or  England  Institute. 
— Rev.  .Tames  Snape,  Chairman  ;  Revs.  W.  R.  Burnet, 
M.A.,  G.  8.  Grugjren,  M.A.,  G.  H.  Philipson,  Esq.,  M.A., 
M.D.,  Rev.  W.  Harris,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Forster, 
Mnplo-terrace,  Secretary. 

New  Swindon. — Mr.  Joseph  Armstrong,  C.E.,  Pre- 
sifient ;  Messrs.  Samuel  Carlton,  John  Holmes,  R.  L. 
White,  George  M.  Swinhoe,  M.D.,  J.  Havdon,  W. 
Ellis,  and  J.  H.  Preece,  Mechanics'  Institution,  Secre- 
tary (pro  tern.). 

Paisley  Local  Board.— Thomas  Coats,  Esq.,  Fer- 
guslic-house,  Chairman  ;  Revs.  J.  C.  Lees,  James  Mac- 
gregor,  G.  C.  Hutton,  Andrew  Henderson,  John  Crouch, 
John  Spaven ;  Dr.  Brunton,  Dr.  Graham ;  Messrs.  J. 
M.  Symington,  David  Murray,  James  Reid,  James  J. 
Lamb,  William  Mackean,  John  Lorimer,  And.  Foulds, 
jnn..  Robert  Crawford,  Robert  Brown,  Henry  Edmonds, 
and  C.  D.  Wason,  8t.  George's  School,  Paislev,  Secretary. 

Parsonetown,  Ireland. —The  Revs.  P.  G.  Tibbs,  John 
Chambers,  H.  G.  Curran,  R.M.,  Toler  R.  Garvey,  Thos. 
Woods,  M.D.,  A.  W.  Wallace,  M.D.,  A.  Mitchell,  S. 
Brown,  LL.D.,  John  8.  Sheilda,  and  Edward  Morrison, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Pembroke  Dock. — Mr.  T.  Moyrick,  Chairman;  Messrs. 
A.  G.  Keys.  J.  A.  Long,  W.  Jones,  J.  Richardson,  A. 
Everett,  T.  Eastlake,  T.  Sutton,  G.  M.  Sinnette ;  and 
J.  T.  Cock,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

Poole. — Rev.  A.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Chairman ;  Rev. 
R.  T.  Vcrrall,  B.A. ;  Messrs.  E.  Lacy,  R.  E.  C.  Walters, 
J.  Harker,  F.  Travers;  and  Mr.  John  J.  Norton,  West- 
street,  Poole,  Secretary. 

Portsmouth. — Rev.  Professor  Main,  President  ;  Revg. 
J.  W.  Banks  and  8.  Phelps ;  Messrs.  T.  Brown,  H.  Crad- 
dock,  W.  Lynn,  A.  Murray,  R.  Rawson,  W.  Simpson, 
C.  R.  Tompkins,  John  Ward,  E.  Wood ;  and  Alfred  R. 
Robinson,  198,  Lake-road,  Land  port,  Secretary. 

Richmond. — W.  J.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  Messrs. 
C.  Green,  W.  A.  Older,  B.A.,  A.  Roberts,  W.  W.  Voasey, 
R.  A.  Warwick,  M.D. ;  and  F.  G.  Trevor,  Esq.,  the 
Hermitage,  Richmond,  8.W.,  Son.  Secretary. 

Roth khh am— Rev.  J.  J.  Christie,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Rotherham  Grammar-school ;  Messrs.  M.  H.  Haber- 
ahon,  and  Wm.  Unwin,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Ruotiv— Rev.  F.  Temple,  D.D.,  Chairman ;  Revs. 
Canon  Moultrie,  T.  W.  Jox  Blake,  M.  A.,  C.  Elsee,  M.A., 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Campbell,  J.P.,  T.  J.  Maudo,  J.  S.  Phill- 
potta,  B.C.L.,  A.  W.  Potts,  M.A.,  T.  Wratislaw,  and  F. 


E.  Kitchener,  M.A.,  Secretary.  Ladies'  Board: — Moe- 
dames  Campbell,  Millington,  Potts,  Sidgwick,  Moberly, 
Jex  Blake,  Miss  Nicholson,  Miss  Hammond. 

Shferness  Docetard.— Rev.  R.  Wilson,  B.A.,  Chair, 
man;  Messrs.  A.  B.  Sturdeo,  R.  G.  Hobbes,  W.  Mitchell, 
J.  J.  Broad,  C.  G.  Moore,  J.  Jarvis,  8.  Cornish,  W. 
S.  Batt,  J.  Usher,  C.  Bridges,  and  J.  Henry,  Secretary. 

Slouoh. — Rev.  R.  J.  Simpson,  M. A.,  Chairman;  Reva. 
T.  Mitchell,  M.A,  J.  E.  Riadore,  E.  G.  Wilkinson, 
M.A.,  G.  Robbins ;  Messrs.  G.  Bentloy,  E.  Brown,  W. 
Deverill  Henry  W.  Hurley,  E.  A.  Layton,  A.  Merrie- 
loes,  H.  F.  Nash,  F.  R.  8  iyo,  F.  Charsley,  W.  Ward,  C. 
Turner,  E.  P.  Williams,  H.  Holmes,  and  H.  W.  Ward, 
Alpha-street,  Slough,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Southampton. — 8.  Mnenajrhten,  Esq.,  J .P.,  Chairman  ; 
Dr.  F.  T.  Bond,  B.A.,  F.C.8.;  Revs.  E.  Kell,  M.A., 

F.  8.A.,  R.  Caven,  B.A.,  A.  B.  Burton,  M.A.,  H.  H. 
Carlisle,  LL.B.  ;  Messrs.  D.  Cruirkshank,  F.R.O.8., 
F.C.P.,  F.  Chorion,  and  W.  Johnson,  Caprera-cottage, 
Bevois-mount,  Southampton,  Secretary. 

South  8taffordshirb  Educational  Association.— 
Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Lvttelton,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  Frederick 
Talbot,  Messrs.  Chance's  Library,  Smethwick,  General 
Secretary. 

,,     Dudlbt. — Mr.  Williams.  Bluecoat  School,  Dudley, 

Correspondent ;  Rovs.  Dr.  Browne,  R.  Harper,  E.  H.  L. 

Noott,  D.  Evans,  M.  Gibson,  Messrs.  E.  Hollier, 

E.  M.  Warmington,  D.  Jordan,  F.  Marcus. 
„     Kimvrr. — Mr.  T.  Bolton,  Hyde-house,  Stourbridge, 

Correspondent  ;  Revs.  J.  Hodgson  and  W.  H.  Bolton ; 

Messrs.  J.  Bolton,  T.  Holyoakc,  S.  P.  Bolton,  S.  W. 

Bnnn,  T.  Holyoake,  jun.,  T.  Y.  Lee,  B.  Williams,  J. 

Williams. 

„  Oldbury.— Rev.  H.  B.  Bowlby,  Oldbury,  Corre- 
spondent;  Revs.  W.  T.  Taylor,  H.  M'Kean,  Messrs.  A. 
M.  Chance,  W.  H.  Hayward,  S.  Marsh,  8.  Hanson, 
P.  Spencer. 

„  8mbthwtck.— Mr.  F.  Talbot,  Messrs.  Chance's 
Schools,  Smethwick,  Correspondent ;  Revs.  T.  G.  Sim- 
cox,  R.  Ferguson,  H.  Stowe,  Messrs.  W.  E.  Chance, 
T.  Mallin,  T.  Townaend,  G.  Downing,  E.  Morris,  J. 
Green,  and  S.  Hale. 

„  8todrbridob.— Rev.  H.  Sherrard,  Stourbridge,  Cor- 
respondent ;  Rovs.  J.  Welch.  J.  Boldero,  J.  Richards, 

D.  Maginnis,  Messrs.  J.  Taylor,  W.  Akroyd,  Joel 
Maurice,  C.  Evers,  T.  Sonthall.  and  G.  Boden. 

„  Walsall.— Mr.  J.  Webb,  Free  Grammar  8chool, 
Correspondent ;  Rev.  J.  Bradlev,  Messrs.  J.  Vaughan,  F. 
Overton,  W.  Overton,  H.  Taylor,  Chas.  Humphries, 
and  C.  Ivens. 

,  Wbdne8bury. — The  Rev.  J.  Winter,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  St.  John's,  Correspondent  ;  Messrs.  Thos.  Bill,  Wm. 
Blair,  C.  Britten,  R.  Brown.  R.  Grey,  F.  H.  Lloyd, 
Z.  8.  Lloyd,  8.  Loxton,  W.  J.  Stubbe,  R.  Williams, 
and  Thomas  8.  Hatton. 

„  West  Bromwich  (1).— Rev.  F.  P.  Hutton,  Gold's- 
hill,  West  Bromwich.  Correspondent;  Revs.  F.  Willett, 
C.  Massey,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bagnall,  W.  8.  Naylor,  T. 
Underhill,  Jos.  Navlor,  M.  B.  Whitehouse,  Rev.  Geo. 
Tathill,  Mr.  E  Iw.  Lees,  Rev.  H.  Jesson. 

„  West  Bbomwich  (2).— Rev.  J.  Whewell,  West 
Bromwich,  Correspondent ;  Messrs.  T.  Crabtree,  J. 
Cooksoy,  J.  Hall,  T.  Da  vies,  J.  Ward. 

„  Willenhall.— Mr.  J.  C.  Tildesley,  Willenhall,  Cor- 
respondent; Revs.  G.  H.  Fisher,  T.  W.  Fletcher, 
M'  Hathaway,  W.  Stephens ;  Messrs.  J.  Chapelle,  J. 
Bennett,  D.  W.  Lees,  8.  Cartwrijrht. 

„  Wolverhampton. — Rev.  J.  H.  Hes,  M.A,  Chair- 
man ;  Sir  J.  Morris,  T.  Beach,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Messrs.  G. 
Bidlake,  W.  G.  Brevitt.  J.  Herridge,  W.  M.  Fuller, 

E.  Berrv,  J.  Mitchell,  W.  Bird,  J.  Oaddick,  D.  Miller, 
W.  C.  Umbers,  M.  Umbers,  and  J.  N.  Langley,  M.A., 
Corresponding  Member. 

Stockton-on-Tees.  —  Messrs.  J.  C.  Chambers,  S. 
Savory,  W.  H.  Benington.  R.  T.  Rand,  F.  Sanderson,  and 
T.  H.  Ains worth,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Thibek.— Rev.  H.  Howard;  Messrs.  T.  Alderwick, 
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W.  A.  Bourne,  T.  Scott,  and 
Secretary. 

Waxbfiblt>. — The  Rev.  J.  S.  Eastmead,  Chairman ; 
Messrs.  O.  Mandar,  J.  Binka,  W.  S.  Banks,  S.  Bruce, 
and  F.  Stafford,  Mechanics'  Institution,  Wakefield, 
Secretary. 

Wellingborough. —  Mr.  Bonj.  Dulley,  Chairman  , 
Rova.  n.  V.  BrouKhton,  M.A-  (Vicar),  II.  M.  Roxby, 
MJL,  J.  F.  Poulter,  B.A. ;  Meesra.  William  Dulley, 
jun.T  Wm.  A.  Uubbra,  M.  Reid,  Sharman,  Edward 
Sharman,  W.  R.  Harrington ;  and  T.  S.  Curtis,  Run. 
Secretary. 

West  Ha  btlspool. — Rev.  H.  J.  Martin ;  Messrs. 
James  K.  Anderson,  Henry  Casebourno,  T.  P.  Brunton, 
Robinson  Murray,  William  Hunton  Fisher,  ChaiU* 
Townehcnd  Casobournc,  C.E.,  Jolin  Leybourne,  T. 
Maugham,  R.  B.  Harpley,  J.  Salmon,  Wm.  Yonng,  G. 
T.  Pearson,  J.  Atkinson,  J.  Bird,  W.  Maclean,  R.  Old- 
ham. W.  T.  Tate  ;  E.  Wot  hoy,  Treasurer,  and  E.  Cory 
and  J.  P.  Fea,  Secretaries. 

Whitby. — Rev.  W.  Koane.  M.A.,  Chairman;  Dr. 
Dowson ;  Rov.  J.  Owen ;  M enters.  Stonehouse,  J.  Bate, 
and  W.  G.  Chicsman,  Secretary. 

Woolwich  (St.  Thomas'  Parochial  Schools). — Capl. 
R.  Rolxitaon,  R.N.,  J.P.,  Chuirman ;  Revs.  A.  Do  La 
Mare,  M.A.,  Rector.  J.  K.  Qiuirterman,  B.A  ;  Capt.  A. 
Harrison,  R-A.,  Capt.  H.  D.  Grant,  R.N.,  Commander 
W.  H.  Phipps,  R.N.,  F.  J.  Lory,  Esq.,  R.N. ;  M«wth. 
Jno.  Carles*,  M.D.,  E.  Brouffh  .Sargent,  Jno.  McArthur, 
Thaios  PcHao.J.  E.  Do  La  Mare,  U.  Shcrsby,  G.  Craig, 
and  J.  IL  Norman,  Secretary. 

Woolwich  Arsenal.— Mr.  Anderson,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  Oram,  B  iker,  Davidson,  Tozer,  Millard,  Spillor, 
McKinlay,  McGrnth,  and  W.  D.  Keeblo,  Royal  Labor- 
atory,  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  Secretary. 

Woolwich  Wester*  Mission  School  Science  Class. 
— Rev.  H.  R.  Baker,  Chairman  ;  General  J.  H.  Lofroy, 
R.A,  Messrs.  W.  Musgravc,  H.  W.  Hampton,  Richard 
Ruegg,  J.  A.  Rastriek,  Thos.  G.  Stevens,  Joseph  A. 
Pease,  H  A  Smith,  W.  Y.  Dent,  and  William  Ruther- 
ford, LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  and  Louis  J.  Ruegg,  18,  Bowater- 
crescent,  Woolwich,  S.E.,  Secretary. 

WoRCBsTER-siiiBK  Union  or  Institutes,— John  Slaney 
Takington,  Esq.,  President  ;  Mr.  F.  JLuvus,  Worcester, 
Secretary. 

„     Bewoley  an»  Wribbenhall.— Rov.  J.  Fortescne ; 

Messrs.  Nicholls  and  Birtwistle. 
„     Bhomsgrove.— Messrs.  W.  Holyoako,  Laughton,  G. 
W.  Gibson,  Dodd,  and  Dunn. 
Droitwich. — Messrs.  Jeacock  and  Cauaier. 
DriiLRY.— Ruv.  It.  Harper ;  Messrs,  E.  Hollier,  J. 
Wood,  J.  F.  Tim mins,  Mihty,  S.  Waring,  Crompton, 
Williams,  J.  Williams,  and  Bagshaw. 
„     Enux. — M oasis.  H.  Webb,  G.  Hyatt,  and  H. 
Jefferies. 

Evesham. — Rer.  M.  Wood ;  Messrs.  IL  New  and 
W.  Smith. 

Han  let  Cartlr. — Rev.  P.  Kingsford;  Messrs,  A. 
Shew«U  nnd  J.  Holder. 

„       KIDDERMINSTER  CHURCH  OK  EnOLAND  \§T/TCAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT Society.  -Rev.  W.  PackeaudMr.  Starr. 

„     Kjddhrminktbr  Mechanics'  Institute.— Messrs.  H. 
Faweett,  J.  Hopkins,  and  J.  Greenwood. 

„     MALVBRjf.—Drs,  Maasdon  and  C.  A. 
Fernie. 

„     Rbuuitch. — Messrs.  V.  ]\lilward,  G.  C. 
and  W.  T.  Homing. 

„       STOt  RBRtPOB    AsSOriATRU    LnSTITL'TBS.  RsV.  D. 

M  .ffinuis  ;  Messrs.  J.  Taylor  and  R.  Southall. 
„     Stov reridc e  Chur«r  op  England  Institute  — 

Revs.  LL  Sbeimrrd,  J.      Weleh,  and  T.  Williams; 

Messrs.  E.  W.  liernard.  J.  lathing,  A.  Freer.  Goddard. 

W.  Cor>p?r,  J.  Doughty.  T.  W.  Pardoey  and  3.  Fowler. 
„     Strocik— Messrs.  S*.  S.  Du  kinson,  J.  Sibsee,  aad 

W.  Grist. 

Worcester  Catholic  Isotiti  tb.— Rev.  W.  Water- 
3.  Twe,  F.  Reeve,  and  W.  Allen. 


„     Worcester  Co- 

Smith  and  Conn. 
„    WoacasTKR  Brjdport   Free   Church  Mutual, 
Improvement  Association. — Messrs.  E.  J.  Lewis,  J. 

P.  BayUs,  A.  WhittaU,  Hurcombe,  and  E.  Powell. 

Your. — Rev.  H.  Y.  Palmer,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  W. 
Gummeraon,  C.  Sellers,  H.  Wilson,  W.  Bartle,  J.  Holtby, 
E.  W.  Wilson,  E.  T.  Wilkinson,  T.  J.  Wilkinson,  W< 
Coates,  Otarl too,  Revda.  G.  V.  Smith  and  E.  Robinson, 
and  Robert  Hall,  8,  Fessegate,  York,  Secretary. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION — Mr.  WHITWORTH' S 
BENEFACTION. 

Tho  following  minute  in  referenco  to  this  munincent 
gift  has  been  passed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Commit  toe  of 
Council  on  Education : — 

Science  and  Art  Department,  South  B^bhsixotox. 

At  Whitehall,  the  27th  day  of  March,  1866,  by  tho 
Right  Hon.  tho  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  on  E  location. 

My  Lords  consider  Mr.  Whitworth's  letter  to  tho 
First  Lord  of  tho  Treasurv,  dated  tho  18th  of  March, 
1868.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Whitworth  offers  to  found  30 
scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £100  each,  to  bo 
applied  for  the  further  instruction  of  young  men,  natives 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  selected  by  open  competition 
for  thoir  intelligence  and  proficiency  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  mechanics  and  its  cognate  sciences,  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  engineering  and  mechanical 
industry  in  this  country ;  and  ho  expresses  hopes  that 
means  may  be  found  for  bringing  science  and  industry 
into  closer  relation  with  each  other  than  at  present 
obtains  here; 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  repeat  the  thanks  which  the 
I  First  Lord  of  Hor  Majesty's  Treasury  and  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  have  already  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Whitworth  for  his  generous  offer,  which  they  arc  con- 
vinced tho  country  will  fully  appreciate. 

Mr.  Whitworth  proposes  that  these  Schol  arsfa  i  ps  should 
bo  tenable  on  conditions  to  be  donned  by  a  deed  of  trust 
regulating  tho  administration  of  the  endowment  fund 
during  his  life,  and  that  thereafter  the  management  of 
this  fund,  subject  to  the  conditions  specified  therein, 
should  rest  in  the  Lord  President  of  tho  Council  or  other 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  the  wish  of  my  Lord)  to  see  provision  made  in 
several  large  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  affording  to  all  olasses  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  in- 
struction in  the  sciences  which  are  applicable  to  produc- 
tive industry.  My  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  by  the  union  of 
local  and  pri  vate  efforts,  supplemented  as  far  as  is  proper 
by  State  assistance,  this  provision  will  be  best  made. 

This  will  be  rendered  easy  if  tho  munificent  example  set 
by  Mr.  Whitworth  shall  be  extensively  followed  bvothers. 

My  Lords  will  he  happy  to  receive  any  further  sug- 
gestions from  Mr.  Whitworth  should  ho  desire  to  make 
them,  and  to  be  informed  if  the  department  can  render 
him  any  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  liberal  intentions. 


;  Mr. 


The  following  is  a  report  of  the  debate  in  the 
of  Lords  on  this  subject,  which  took  place  on  Friday  tho 
3rd  inst. 

Earl  Granville  asked  whether  Mr.  Whitworth  had 
made  an  offer  to  her  Majesty's  Government  to  endow 
scholarships  for  the  promotion  of  eduoatisn  in  mecha- 
nical science.  It  appeared  from  a  minute  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  bad  been  published  since  he  gave  notice 
of  the  question,  that  Mr.  Whitworth  had  offered  to 
found  thirty  scholarships  of  £100  a- year  each  for  the 
encouragement  of  students  <>f  mochanical  science.  That 
was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  munificent  acts 
ever  performed,  and  looking  to  the  results  which  mi^ht 
be  expected  to  flow  from  it,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  useful  gifts  ever 
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offered  to  tho  nation.  It  was  evident  that,  in  tho 
opinion  of  this  eminent  engineer,  science  and  practical 
education  arc  not  sufficiently  connected  in  England, 
and  that  it  was  desirable  workmen  should  rocoivo  a 
higher  education  than  they  did  at  present.  That  ap- 
peared to  indicate  the  course  which  the  Government 
should  adopt,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
not  shrink  from  a  moderate  expenditure  to  forward  the 
object  which  Mr.  Whitworth  had  in  view.  The  course 
which  the  Government  had  adopted  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  study  of  art  might  here  bo  applied  to  tho 
encouragement  of  science.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  the  Government  had  determined  how 
thoy  could  beat  assist  Mr.  Whitworth  in  carrying  out  his 
great  project  ? 

The  Duke  of  Ma&lborouqh  passed  a  high  eulogium 
on  Mr.  Whitworth,  whoso  high-minded  and  liberal  con- 
duct indicated  the  right  COUT80  for  the  manufacturing 
interest  to  pursue  in  promoting  the  spread  of  technical 
education,  and  extending  the  means  of  affording  prac- 
tical education  in  matters  of  science.  It  was  moro 
durable  that  this  encouragement  should  proceed  from 
those  who  were  directly  connected  with  the  manufac- 
turing interest  than  that  it  should  bo  carried  out  through 
State  intervention.  But  it  whs  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
that  technical  education  so  far  differed  from  general 
primary  education  that  it  had  a  special  and  important 
bearing  on  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  country; 
and  whatever  assistance  was  required  to  be  given  for  tho 
promotion  of  this  object,  it  would  not  be  sound  policy 
for  the  Government  to  initiate  extensive  measures  on 
the  subject.  Thoso  who  ought  to  originate  such  mea- 
sures were  persons  interested  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Whitworth's  gift  was  a  step  in  tho  right 
direction,  and  showed  not  only  the  value  he  attached  to 
correct  instruction  in  science  connected  with  the  industry 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  but  also  his  sense  of  tho 
fact  that  provision  should  be  made,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  those  whoso  own  prosperity  was  dependent  upon 
the  progress  of  those  districts.  With  regard  to  tho 
action  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  respect  of  this 
munificent  gift,  and  the  minute  which  has  been  made 
public,  that  minute  of  council  had  stated  precisely 
the  position  of  tho  Government  in  the  matter.  They 
had  no  knowledge  at  present  how  Mr.  Whitworth 
wished  the  gift  to  be  administered,  or  the  exact  manner 
of  its  practical  application.  A  communication  had  been 
made  to  Mr.  Whitworth  requesting  him  to  furnish  tho 
department  with  information  upon  the  subject,  and  in 
that  communication  thoy  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  views  so  far  as 
was  practicable.  They  were  awaiting  his  reply.  In 
all  probability  Mr.  Whitworth  would  wish  to  retain 
tho  management  of  this  fund  in  his  own  hands  during 
his  life-time ;  but  ho  would,  no  doubt,  bo  desirous  that 
tho  Government  should  assist  him  with  some  mode  of 
examination  by  which  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
candidates  for  the  scholarships  should  bo  tested.  As 
f>oon  as  tho  Government  wore  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  wishes,  they  would  give 
them  their  best  consideration,  with  tho  desire  of  aiding 
him  as  far  as  they  possibly  could.  As  to  the  question 
whether  the  Government  should  assist  tho  general  pro- 
gross  of  technical  education,  the  suggestions  of  tho  noble 
oarl  were  well  worthy  of  attention.  At  a  very  small  ex- 
pense, and  without  going  the  length  advocated  in  some 
cases  and  by  somo  of  the  deputations  which  have  waited 
upon  the  Government  on  the  subject,  very  considerable 
assistance  and  great  encouragement  might  bo  given  to 
tho  progress  of  technical  education  generally,  by  follow- 
ing the  principle  that  local  efforts  should  be  mado  in  the 
first  instance,  and  that  such  efforts  should  be  supple- 
mented by  the  Government  giving  some  small  assistance 
to  professors  or  to  colleges  which  might  bo  brought  into 
existence  for  this  special  purpose.  It  would  be  prema- 
ture to  Bay  more  at  the  present  time.  Tho  wholo  of  the 
under  the  consideration  of  a  select  com- 


mittee of  the  other  house  at  the  present  moment,  and 
they  would  no  doubt  have  this  as  well  as  other  portions 
of  it  brought  under  their  notice.  He  would  only  add  that 
as  the  minute  of  council  had  been  referred  to  by  tho  noble 
earl  ho  should  lay  it  upon  the  table. 

Ijord  Taunton  said  this  noblo  gift  camo  at  a  most  op- 
port  uno  time,  when  public  attention  was  so  generally 
directed  to  tho  application  of  science  to  manufacturing 
and  industrial  processes.  Ono  of  the  advantages  of  tho 
late  Exhibition  in  Paris  was  that  English  manufacturers 
and  her  most  intelligent  workmen  h  id  returned  to  this 
country  deeply  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  throw  away  any  advantages  which  they 
could  command  in  the  competition  to  which  thoy  were 
now  subjected.  Many  important  branches  of  manufac- 
ture were  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  that  competi- 
tion greater  than  they  had  over  before  known,  and  it 
was  singularly  appropriate  that  thia  movement  in  the 
direction  of  technical  education  should  havo  originated 
with  so  distinguished  a  mechanician  as  Mr.  Whitworth. 
He  had  no  doubt  his  example  would  be  followed  not  only 
by  individuals,  but  by  commercial  associations,  and  that 
with  tho  aid  of  tho  Government  groat  progress  in  that 
direction  might  be  m  ide  in  future  years. 

Tho  Duke  of  Somerset  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Whit- 
worth pretty  intimately  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
had  visited  his  establishment  at  Manchester.  It  was  most 
interesting  to  see  the  pains  and  care  and  the  scientific 
application  by  which  Mr.  Whitworth  had  risen  to  his 
present  eminent  position.  That  gentleman  in  his  own 
career  showed  how  necessary  it  was  to  combine  science 
with  practical  knowledge.  We  had  plenty  of  good  work- 
men, and  scientific,  but  tho  difficulty  was  to  find  a  good 
foreman,  who,  with  the  skill  of  the  workman,  united  a 
superior  scientific  education,  and  was  thus  able  to  direct 
intelligently  and  effectively  tho  labour  of  thoso  under 
him.  No  doubt  in  many  of  tho  branches  of  technical 
education  it  was  difficult  for  the  Government  to  take  any 
part,  but  they  had  already  taken  a  very  important  atop 
in  that  direction  in  the  instruction  in  shipbuilding  given 
at  South  Kensington,  and  h-  had  no  doubt  that  tho  system 
might  be  extended  to  other  branches  of  industry. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SULPHUR  IN  ITALY. 

Tho  total  average  annual  production  of  sulphur  in 
Sicily  is  estimated  at  1,600,000  quintals  (157,143  tens)  and 
is  divided  amongst  tho  various  provinces  in  the  following 

Quintal  t. 

of  Caltaniactta    810,000 

Girgenti   610,000 

„  Palermo   60,000 

„  Catania    120,000 

„  Trapnni    1,000 

There  are  615  sulphur  mines,  of  which  237  wero  aban- 
doned in  1864.  The  sulphur  is  carried  to  the  surface  on 
tho  backs  of  men,  and  the  water  is  raised  by  pumps 
worked  by  animals,  with  tho  exception  of  14  mines, 
where  8 team  is  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  total 
engine- power  amounts  to  about  100  horses.  The  num- 
ber of  ealearoni,  or  furnaces,  for  separating  the  sulphur 
from  tho  impurities  as  extracted  from  tho  mines,  are 
4,367  in  number. 

The  proportion  of  sulphur  extracted  from  a  cubic 
meter  of  mineral  varies  as  follows : — 

Kilns. 

Caltanisetta    180 

C.t'inia    165 

Girgenti    132 

Palermo    120 

Trapani    100 

Thus  the  average  is  155  kilos  por  meter  cube  of  mineral 
throughout  the  island. 

As  tho  average  price  per  quintal  is  1 1  frs.,  tho  whole 
production  may  bo  estimated  at  17,600,000  frs.  (£704,000) 
per  annum. 
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The  total  number  of  workmen  in  the  sulphur  mine,  of 
Ricilv  amount*  to  21,610,  and  their  average  wages  from 
4-80  "ft*,  to  1-56  frs.  It  is  estimated  that  a  miner  pro- 
duces 440  quintals  (864  cwt.)  of  sulphur  per  annum ;  that 
is  extracts  284  cubic  meters  of  mineral.  Seven  millions 
of  franca  (£280,000)  is  yearly  oxpendod  for  labour. 

The  production  of  sulphur  in  Sicdy,  which  m  1830 
was  but  30,000  quintals,  has  now  increased  six-fold,  on 

rcountof  the  JS  ^^S^{rSSZ 
The  following  table  snows  tne  er 
from  1851  to  1866:— 

Export*. 
Year,  tons. 

1831    W-985 

1862    «8,037 

1853   

1864    H1.848 

1855    112,384 

1856    148,062 

1857    139,747 

1858    134,442 

1859    175,968 

1860    1*3.783 

1861    15W> 

1862    156,330 

1863    169,956 

1864    165,678 

1885    169,657 

1860    184,173 

The  sulphur  is  transported  by  carte,  or  on  the  backs  of 
mule*  to  the  following  ports  -.—Catania,  Licata,  Gtrgenti, 
Palermo,  Terranuova,  and  Trapani. 

The  following   are   the   exports   to   the  various 

i : — 


from  the  island 

Duty  pal*, 
franc*. 

949,000 
1,072,000 
1,376,000 
1,087,000 
1,436,000 
1,339,000 
1,288,000 
1,684,000 
1,370,000 
1,666,000 
1,563,000 
1,699,000 
1,557,000 
1,596,000 
1,842,000 


Countries. 

1861. 

1963. 

1163. 

mi. 

1865. 

im. 

England  ... 
Franc*   

Tons. 
49,334 
60,134 

Tons. 
51,168 
37,705 

Tons. 
36,931 
48,516 

Tom. 

62,640 
42,663 

Tons. 
47,361 
36,237 

Tons. 
66.166 
3M.437 

Other  1 
Countries  J 
In  the  Island 

43,539 
3,538 

59,103 
5,363 

76,321 
8,191 

55,909 
6,117 

71,021 
5,038 

72,825 
6,745 

Total  ... 

156,645 

155,330 

169,956 

161,678 

16»,667 

184,173 

e 

The  following  shows  the  quantity  and  value 
ox  ports  and  imports  of  both  raw  and 
from  1862  to  1865  :— 


of  thr 


Of  the  85  sulphur  mines  in  tho  district  of  Anconaj, 
23  are  situated  in  the  province  of  Forli,  and  12  in  those 
of  Pesaro  and  Urbino.  Of  those  only  17  are  worked  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  remaining  18  are  suspended 
or  abandoned. 

In  11  of  the  mines  worked  at  the  nresent  time  tho 
mineral  is  raised  by  shafts  by  means  of  horses  or  steam- 
power  ;  in  four  the  sulphur  is  extracted  by  means  of  a 
gallery  with  tramway.  The  quantity  of  mineral  raised 
in  1865  was  676,872  quintals  (66,380  tons).  The  most 
productive  mine  is  that  of  Perticara  di  Talamolla,  which 
Yields  annually  208,000  quintals  ( 20,429  tons)  of  mineral. 
The  mines  next  in  importance  are  those  of  Fonuignano, 
at  Cesena,  and  of  Marazzaua,  at  Sant'  Agata  di  Feltna, 
which  each  furnish  about  90,000  quintals  (8,840  tons) 

annually.  .  . 

Tho  number  of  furnaces  for  separating  the  sulphur 
from  the  mineral  is  60,  and  tho  quantity  of  sulphur  pro- 
duced is  86,817  quintals  (8,527  tons),  of  the  value  of 
1,071,874  frs.  I£42,871).  The  total  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  these  mines  amounts  to  1,425. 

The  wages  of  the  miners  vary  from  4  frs.  to  1-30  fr. 
per  day,  and  of  those  employed  at  the  furnaces,  &c,  vary 
from  2-50  fr.  to  0-50  fr.  During  the  year  1865, 57,900  frs. 
(£2,316)  was  expended  in  labour. 

The  refining  of  the  sulphur  is  carried  on  in  some  cases 
near  the  mines,  as  at  Perticara,  Formignano,  Zolfinelli 
(Romagna),  or  at  separate  establishments  to  which  tho 
sulphur  is  brought,  as  at  Rimini,  Ccsana  (Romagna), 
Catania,  and  Porto  Empedoca  (Sicily). 

The  total  quantity  of  sulphur  distilled  in  1864  was 
89,800  quintals,  from  which  were  obtained  82,250  quin- 
tals of  refined  and  sublimed  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of 
92  per  cent,  on  the  unrefined  sulphur. 

At  each  of  tho  eight  establishments  for  refining  sulphur 
there  are  employed  on  an  average  six  workmen.  These 
establishments  also  produce  annually  700  quintals  of 
Bulphuric  acid,  at  23  frs.  per  quintal,  and  500  quintals  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  sells  for  25  frs.  per  quintal. 

The  value  of  the  sulphur  refined  in  Sicily  amounts  to 
46,000  frs.  (£1,840),  and  of  that  in  the  Romagna  to 
1,300,000  i  £64,000).  A  great  amount  is  exported  to  tho 
Levant,  Trieste,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Rome.  Con- 
sidering the  great  consumption  at  tho  present  timo  for 
the  vineyards,  tho  price  has  fallen  since  1862  (when  it 
sold  for  20  70frs.  the  quintal)  to  13  50  frs.  tho  quintal. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

v            Quantity.  Amount. 

Yoar-       quintals.  frs. 

1862  ..  11,442  ..  240,000 

1863  ..    6,714  ..  141,000 

1864  ..    7,515  ..  167,000 

1865  ..    1,088  ..  22,000 

Quantity.  Amonnt. 

quintals.  frs. 
1,433,236    ..  30,098,000 
1,470,350    . .  30,877,000 
1,398,413    ..  29,366,000 
1,382,324    . .  29,028,000 

Average,  6,689  ..  14,000 

1,421,080    ..  29,842,000 

Kjsrmxi)  Sulphtb. 

v           Quantity.  Amonnt. 
1  mr'       quintals.  frs. 

1862  ..    1,382  ..  46,000 

1863  ..    1,044  ..  34,000 

1864  ..    1,780  ..  58,000 

1865  ..    1,745  ..  67,000 

Quantity.  Amount, 
quintals.  frs. 

22.257    . .  728,000 
57,275    . .  1,890,000 
35,624  1,172,000 
70,841    ..  2,337,000 

Average,  1,488   . .  49,000 

46,474  1,532,000 

£m  JJrts. 


Jcry  foh  the  Fakis  Salon. — The  ballot  for  the 
election  of  jurors  has  produced  the  following  list,  tho 
names  in  width  are  placed  in  tho  order  of  election:  — 
Painting — Daubigny.  Baudry,  Bida,  Pils,  J.  Breton, 
Oloyrc,  Cabanel,  C'iibat,  Robert  Fleury,  Fromentin, 
Franeais,  and  GerOmc  ;  supplementary — Brion,  Comtc, 
Iwaboy,  Meissonicr,  Ph.  Rousseau,  Millet,  and  Courbet. 
Sculpture—  Barryo,  Soitoux,  Perrault,  Guillaume,  Du- 
mont  Cabot,  Marcolin,  and  Carpeaux ;  supplementary— 
P.  Dubois,  Jouffroy,  A.  Millet,  and  Otteri.  Architec- 
ture— Duboix,  Vaudoyer,  and  Labrousse;  supplementary 
— Baltard.  Engraving  and  Die-Singing — Slouilleron, 
Gauchorel,  Hi  nriquel-Dupont,  Jacquemart,  Flameng, 
Boetzel,  and  C.  Nanteuil ;  supplementary— Lalannc  and 
Pisan.  Tho  lint  includes  all,  or  nearly  sJL  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Ecolo  des  Beaux  Arts,  several  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  not  one  unknown  name,  so  that, 
although  a  few  eminent  names  may  bo  missed,  tho 
popular  mode  of  election  must  bo  regarded  as  having 
worked  admirably.  It  must  bo  mentioned,  too,  that 
tists  whoso  names  stand  low  in  the  list, 


some  artists 

absent  from  it,  reside  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  or  for 
other  reasons  have  declined  or  would  not  be  expected 
to  act ;  amongst  these  may  be 
DTd-bert,  both  in  Italy. 
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Finh  Art  Exhibition  at  Havre. — An  exhibition  of 
works  of  art  is  appointed  to  take  place  tills  year  in  con* 
section  with  the  international  maritime  and  commercial 
exhibition,  and  to  open  on  tho  same  day,  namely,  the 
1st  of  June.  The  Count  de  Nieuworkerke,  Superin- 
tendent of  Fine  Arts,  has  accepted  tho  honorary  presi- 
dency of  tho  artistic  exhibition.  It  was  originally  pro- 
posed that  this  exhibition  should  be  opened  later  in  the 
season,  in  order  to  receive  works  front  I'Rris,  after  tho 
closing  of  tho  annual  exhibition  there  in  the  middle  of 
June,  but  it  has  been  determined  instead  to  reserve  space 
for  works  from  the  Paris  Satan. 

Anxual  Exhibition  of  Fixe  arts  at  Turns.— The 
Society  of  Fine  Arts  {Belli  Arii)  of  Turin,  will  open  their 
annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists  on  Satur- 
day, tho  18th  of  April. 

Saxb  of  Worxs  op  Art  at  Rokb. — According  to  the 
QiomaU  di  Roma  the  value  of  the  pictures  and  sculptures, 
both  ancient  und  modem,  exported  from  the  Pontifical 
States  during  1867,  amounted  to  not  less  than  21,623,310 
francs  (£864,932  8s.). 

Picture  from  Enolibh  History,  by  Baron  Wapprrs. 
— Baron  Wappcrs,  president  of  tho  Brussels  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  hss  recently  painted  a  largo  work,  of 
which  the  subject  is  taken  from  English  history,  tho 
"Disembarkation  of  the  first  English  Families  in 
America,  about  1620."  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  work 
having  been  painted  for  M.  A  Id*  ma.  a  rich  amateur  in 
the  Havannah,  where  it  has  already  been  sunt,  is  lost  to 
Europe,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  for  the  composition  and 
colouring  are  spoken  of  very  highly  by  French  critics 
who  have  seen  the  picture.  The  composition  includes 
twontv-two  figures,  and  the  style  is  semi-allegorical,  con- 
ceived" and  executed  in  a  masterly  manner.  Two  young 
girls  are  singing  a  ciintiele  of  thanks  for  their  prosperous 
voyage;  another  pli.nts  in  the  new  world  tho  see  ls  she 
has  brought  from  the  old ;  tho  head  of  the  family  tills  the 
centre  of  the  canvas,  and  his  young  wife  with  a  baby  in 
hor  arms  leans  confidently  on  his  shoulder ;  a  boy  scans 
the  novel  scene  with  an  eye  of  mere  curiosity  ;  and  a 
labourer  stands  near  with  implements  of  husbandry. 
In  tho  distance  two  girls  offer  up  prayers  for  the  future, 
while  two  male  figures,  representing  civil  and  religious 
liborty,  give  free  expression  to  their  enthusiasm ;  other 
figures  and  the  ship  in  the  extreme  distance  fill  up  the 
picture.  The  colouring  of  the  work  is  described  as  mag- 
nificent. The  subject  has  h  great  interest  for  England, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  wo  may  bo  made  acquainted 
with  the  composition  and  chiaroscuro  of  tho  work  by 
moans  of  photography  or  on  graving,  although  wo  must 
remain  strangers  to  its  beautiful  harmony  of  colour, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  remarkable.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Baron  Wappers  will  soon  present  us  with  some  other 
examples  of  this  high  school  of  art.  at  present  so  rare. 


industrial  purposes.  The  process  adopted  by  M.  TYeme 
du  Motay  and  Marechal,  of  Mete,  and  which  was 
illustrated  in  tho  laboratory,  by  tho  water  side,  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  consists  in  the  employment  of 
six  cylindrical  retorts,  enclosed  in  a  furnace,  three 
of  these  retorts  being  filled  M'ith  manganate  of  soda, 
and  the  other  three  with  permanganate  of  tho  samo 
alkali ;  a  fan  drives  a  current  of  hot  air,  deprived  of  its 
carbonic  acid  by  being  made  to  pass  through  lime-water, 
into  the  first  three  retorts,  in  order  to  convert  the  man- 
ganate which  they  contain  into  permanganate ;  super- 
heated steam  is  forced  into  the  other  three  retorts,  which 
carries  off  the  oxygen  and  converts  the  permanganate 
into  manganate.  The  operation  is  afterwards  reversed, 
the  hot  air  being  driven  into  the  second  and  the  steam 
into  the  first  set  of  three  retorts.  The  condensed  steam 
passes  from  the  retorts  into  a  receiver,  and  the  oxygonis 
collected  in  a  gnsometer.  An  arrangement  of  the  follow- 
ing kind  has  been  applied  toanumberof  gas-lights  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  and  has  attracted  much  attention 
and  some  controversy.  The  oxygen  is  introduced  into 
tho  lamp  at  a  short  distance  from  the  common  gas 
burner,  and  a  small  cylinder  of  magnesia  being  intro- 
duced into  the  flame,  the  effect  is  remarkably  brilliant. 
— Another  process  has  been  employed  by  M.  Gon- 
dolo,  formerly  pupil  of  M.  Payen.  "This  is  based,  in 
the  first  place,  on  a  discovery  of  M.  Boussingault,  in 


JJlannfertnns. 


Exhibition  at  Turin. — It  is  now  definitely  settled 
that  an  exhibition  of  national  industry  will  be  held  at 
Turin  during  the  forthcoming  festivities  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  Humbert  with  the  Princess 
Margherita.  This  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  build- 
ing formerly  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the 
Piazxa  Castello.  The  committee  of  the  I'acijica 
(n  league  for  tho  encouragement  of  national  industry) 
arc  doing  their  best  to  insure  the  perfect  success  of  this 
show  of  national  industry.  Forty  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturers at  Turin  have  promised  their  support  to  the 
undertaking.  The  applications  for  spneo  from  intending 
exhibitors  will  remain  open  until  all  is  filled.  The 
expenses  of  carriage,  &c,  are  to  be  borne  by  the  exhibitors. 

Oxygen  vor  Industrial  Purposes.  —  Tho  Paris 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Industry  offered,  some 
timo  since,  a  prize  for  the  economical  production  of 
oxygen  on  a  large  scale,  and  several  attempts  have  been 
to  supply  this  gas  for  various 


1866,  and  consists : — 1.  In  changing  oxide  of 
into  binoxide,  by  passing  a  current  of  air  over  tho 
former  when  heated  to  a  dull  Ted.  2.  In  heating  the  bi- 
oxide  to  a  bright  red,  and  thus  causing  it  to  give  up  tho 
oxygen  derived  from  the  air.  By  these  two  processes 
a  largo  quantity  of  oxygen  may  be  produced.  Tho 
difficulties  in  tho  way  of  its  industrial  application  were, 
the  regulation  of  tho  fire,  tho  semi-vitrification  of  tho 
barytes,  and  the  breaking  of  tho  porcelain  tubes  em- 
ployed. M.  Gondolo  has  modified  the  process  by  uring 
cast-iron  tubes  enamelled  with  a  special  mixture,  by 
mixing  the  borytcs  with  an  alkali  or  with  earthy  matter, 
and  by  tho  improvement  and  simplification  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  he  is  now  able,  we  are  told,  with  tho  aid  of 
a  common  labourer  and  very  little  fire,  to  produce  many 
cubic  metres  of  oxygen  in  "a  quarter  of  an  hour.  One 
of  these  apparatus  has  been  in  use  for  several  months, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  operations,  carried  out 
without  an  interval,  left  the  'barytes  unaltered.  The 
process  is  said  to  be  very  economical,  which  is  the  grand 
point  in  view.  The  azote  produced  by  tho  decompo- 
sition of  the  air  is  received  in  a  special  vessel  for  use, 
while  the  oxygen  is  collected  in  a  gasometer  for  illu- 
minativo  or  other  purposes.  M.  Gondolo  is  now 
engaged  on  experiments  with  the  latter  gi<s,  in  con- 
nection with  tho  fusion  of  metals,  the  modification  of 
the  Bessemer  processes,  and  the  rapid  transformation  of 
certain  chemical  substances  lor  dyeing  and  other  purjwses. 

Co-operative  Bakery  is  Paris.— Two  thousand  five 
hundred  Paris  ouvriers  have  formed  a  society  for  tho 
establishment  of  a  co-operative  bakery,  with  a  capital  of 
£2,000,  to  be  raised,  as  required,  to  four  times  that  sum. 
Those  who  desire  to  join  the  society  have  only  to  pay 
one  franc  on  application,  and  n  quarter  of  that  sum 
afterwards,  until  the  subscription  amounts  to  twenty 
francs.  The  society  hns  purchased  one  of  the  mechanical 
bread-makers  on  the  Lobeaudy  system,  exhibited  at  tho 
late  Paris  Exhibition.  Tho  bread  is  to  be  delivered  at 
the  houses  of  the  members,  but  only  in  proportion  to  tho 
number  of  persons  forming  the  family,  the  memhors  of 
the  society  forfeiting  all  their  rights  if  they  sell  any. 
Should  this  first  society  succeed  there  is  little  doubt  that 
others  will  be  formed  immediately. 

Cffltttttrce. 


Railways  in  Sardinia. — According  to  the  new  con- 
tract between  tho   Italian  government  and  Sardinian 
I  llailway  Company,  the  following  linos  are  to  be  opened 
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to  the  public  not  later  than  the  end  of  December,  1869 : — 
Cogliari  to  Inglesias,  Cagliaro  to  Oristano,  and  Sassari 
to  Porto  Torres.  Tho  other  lines,  namely,  from 
Oristano  to  Torranova,  and  from  Sassari  to  Ozieri,  have 
not  been  overlooked,  but  no  period  has  yet  been  fixed  for 
their  completion. 

Line  of  Steamers  iibtwkbn  Antwerp  and  Bavonnk. 
—The  Union  BayonnaUe,  tho  first  of  a  new  lino  of 
steamers,  a  vossol  of  500  tons  burthen,  has  just  arrived,  in 
less  than  four  days,  at  Antwerp  from  Bayonne,  thus  in- 
augurating a  rather  important  now  commercial  line. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France. — It  is  said  in 
Paris,  that  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  M.  Pouyer 
Qucrtier,  intends  to  put  a  question  to  tho  government 
concerning  the  protests  that  have  been  received  respect- 
ing the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Franco  and  England. 
It  is  addod  that  as  tho  signatures  of  soventy  deputies  have 
been  attached  to  M.  Pouyer  Quertier's  application,  it  is 
probitble  that  tho  interpellation  will  be  allowed,  in  which 
case  tho  discussion,  which  is  likely  to  bo  very  animated, 
will  take  place  soon  after  Easter. 

Coffbb  Cultivation  in  Southern  India. — The  Neil- 
gherry  KxctUiar,  quoted  in  the  Product  Market*  Review, 
says: — "  Thure  is  a  rather  largo  coffee  plantation  at 
Coonoor,  the  property  of  a  Mahomodan  gentleman.  It 
is  overgrown  with  weeds  and  ferns;  but  tho  owner 
nevertheless  calculates  on  a  crop  of  1,500  maunds,  equal 
to  fifteen  tons.    Supposing  that  he  sells  the  produce  at 
600  re.  a  ton,  he  will  roaliso  some  9,000  re.    Should  ho 
prefer  shipping  to  England,  the  out-turn  will  of  course 
be  greater.    The  berry  is  said  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  good 
quality ;  but  what  wo  wish  particularly  to  draw  attention 
to  is  tho  cheap  way  in  which  tho  native  goes  to  work 
compared  with  the  European.    Tho  estate  in  question, 
we  have  said,  is  overgrown  with  weeds  and  ferns.  '  Never 
mind,'  says  the  owner,  the  crop  will  pay  me.'    And  so  it 
will.    lie  has  four  men  on  pay,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  wooJb  and  ferns  do  not  encroach  too  much  on 
the  coffee  plants.    For  the  rest  he  trusts  to  nature  anil 
the  good  will  of  '  Allah.'    At  the  picking  season  ho  em- 
ployed sixteen  additional  labourers.    Uo  begins  early, 
and  tho  berries  are  taken  off  the  trees  as  they  ripen. 
'  There  is  no  use  employing  too  many  hands,*  he  says ; 
'  by  the  time  the  berries  arc  teken  off  this  batch,  and  the 
men  are  done  with  that  yonder,  all  tho  green  berries  here 
will  be  ripe  for  their  return.'    And  so  he  goes  on  com- 
posedly, without  making  any  hurry  or  fuss  about  it. 
Tho  four  permanent  bibourcre  cost  him  336  re.  a  year  ; 
for  three  years,  1,008  re.    Tho  sixteen  additional  for  the 
picking,  at  6  annas  a  day,  say  for  three  months,  540  re. 
milking  a  grand  total  of  1,648  re.,  against  9,000  re.  f  A 
European  on  the  other  hand  would  say :  « I  must  employ 
couliee  to  dig  up  tho  weeds,  and  away  go  50  re.  a  day. 
Then,  '  the  plants  want  manure  and  water.'  Another 
30  re.  or  40  re,  a  day  is  apont  in  supplying  manure  and 
bringing  down  water.     And  thus  tho  profit  is  often 
frittered  away.    It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  326 
coffee  estates  in  Southern  India,  Mysore  excluded,  and, 
consequently,  coffee  cultivation  must  be  a  good  specula- 
tion, or  so  many  estates  would  not  have  boon  opened  and 
managed  ;  of  these,  the  Neil^herries  have  73  estates,  tho 
Wynaad  190,  and  Tcppaeadoo  2.    Tho  Wynaad,  not- 
witlutending  its  notoriety  for  fever,  has  two  and  a  half 
estates  to  every  ono  on  tho  Ncilgherries,  or  more.  When 
such  risk  of  health  is  incurred,  coffee  cultivation  must  be 
a  good  speculation." 

Exemption  from  River  Dubs  on  Cbrealb,  &c.,  in 
France. — An  Imperial  decree  has  just  appeared,  sus- 
pending all  river  and  canal  duos  and  navigation  chant  s 
appertaining  to  the  Stat©  on  vessels  laden  with  grain 
flour  rice,  potatoes,  or  dried  vegetables,  from  the  28th 
of  March  to  tho  end  of  September ;  the  exemption 
applies  to  tho  vessels  and  boata  of  all  countries,  without 
exception.  Tho  exemption  is  extended  to  vessels  which 
havo  quitted  port  with  their  cargoes  previous  to  the  30th 
September,  no  matter  on  what  date  they  may  reach  their 
destination. 


Production  ok  Petroleum  in  Italy. — In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chieti,  in  the  Abruzzi,  there  are  three  de- 
posits of  petroleum.    At  one  of  these  deposits,  situated 
below  tho  Collo  d'Oro,  at  a  short  distance  from  Tocco 
Casauria,  petroleum  is  obtained  by  sinking  wells  about 
190  feet  in  the  soil;  it  is  also  obtained  from  natural 
springs,  but  in  small  quantities.    At  another  deposit  in 
tho  same  district,  a  bituminous  shale,  mixed  with  water 
and  earth,  is  accumulated  in  reservoirs,  and  distilled  at 
Porto  Recanati.   Tho  third  deposit  is  that  of  Lettoma- 
noppello,  where  excavations  havo  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  bituminous  asphalte,  from  which 
petroleum  has  been  distilled,  but  the  results  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  encourage  the  pushing  on  with  the 
excavation.   Tho  first  of  these  deposits  furnished  in  1 865 
1,800  quintals  of  petroleum,  of  the  Tolas  of  86,000  frs., 
and  500  quintals  of  thick  bituminous  shale,  amounting  in 
value  to  7,000  fra.    At  the  first  of  the  two  wells  80  per- 
sons are  employed  (50  men  and  30  women),  and  at  the 
other  only  eight  workmen.    The  wages  of  tho  men  are 
1  fr.  50  c.  per  day,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  labour 
was  14,160  fre.    Various  petroleum  wells  have  existed 
sinco  the  beginning  of  tho  century  in  the  provinces  of 
Parma,  Piacenxa,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fornovo,  Medeeano,  and  Grupporello.  The  petroleum 
wells  in  the  province  of  Emelia  in  1862  were  28  in  num- 
ber, but  only  19  are  worked  at  the  present  time.  They 
produce  about  26$  kilos,  daily,  or  9,628  kilos  per  annum. 
This  shows  that  tho  production  of  petroleum  up  to  the 
present  time  is  inconsiderable,  but  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  the  extraction  of  the  petroleum  is  carried  on  in 
the  most  primitive  manner,  much  without  the  aid  of 
machinery  of  any  kind.    Tho  Government,  with  the 
intention  of  developing  this  industry,  last  year  granted 
three  concessions  for  working  the  petroleum  mines  in  the 
provinces  of  Pa  via  and  Piacenza.   Two  of  these  conces- 
sions were  granted  to  the  American  firm  of  Mayo  and 
Botta,  in  the  districts  of  Fornovo,  Taro,  and  Medesano  *, 
and  the  third  concession  is  the  property  of  a  Genuese 
company,  "  L'Esploratrice,"  in  the  valley  of  Riglio,  in 
the  eommuno  of  Groppello.    Tho  former  firm  are  em- 
ploying American  machinery,  and  the  Genoese  company 
are  carrying  on  their  works  on  a  large  scale,  and  have 
already  sunk  four  artesian  wells  by  mechanical  appliances. 
The  refining  of  the  bitumen  of  Tocco,  Casauria,  and  of 
Lettonianoppello  is  carried  on  at  Porto  Recanati  (Mace- 
rate).   In  1865  the  quantity  of  petroloum  obtained  from 
600  quintals  of  bitumen  was  as  follows  :— 

Quintals.  Francs. 

Light  petroleum   260    18,760 

Heavy    120    7,200 

Asphalte    100    1,500 

Total   470    27,4.50 

The  yearly  wages  of  tho  two  refiners  and  three  labourers 
employed  in  this  establishment,  amount  to  about  2,000 
francs.  Another  refiner}*  is  being  established  on  a  large 
scale  at  Grottammare  (near  Aacoli).  The  following  are 
the  oxports  and  imports  of  petroleum  in  Italy  from  1863 
to  1865 :— 


Imports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1863 

Quintals. 

123,258 
32,449 
36,030 

Franca. 

3,327,000 
876,000 
972,000 

Quintals. 
2,280 
3,763 
1,473 

Francs. 
61,000 
101,000 
38,000 

18C5   

Avorago 

63,912 

1,725,000 

2,505 

67,000 

ColOTltfS. 
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small  extent,  and  this  has  caused  the  more  surprise,  as 
the  great  industries  of  the  colony  are  at  present  more 
than  usually  prosperous.  For  some  time  serious  fears 
wcro  entertained  of  a  very  deficient  harvest,  and  in 
several  districts  there  has  been  a  failure  of  crops,  but  this 
is  compensated  by  unusually  good  returns  in  other  dis- 
tricts, so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  believed  the  harvest 
will  cotno  np  to  tho  average.  In  consequence  of  the 
excellent  season  for  pasture,  there  will  be  a  very  large 
clip  of  wool,  and  the  surplus  of  fat  stock  Is  so  great  that 
the  price  of  butchers'  meat  is  comparatively  nominal ; 
measures  are  consequently  in  progress,  by  means  of 
companies  and  individual  enterprise,  to  boil  down  both 
sheep  and  cattle  for  tallow,  and  to  preserve  tho  meat  for 
export  to  England.  Tho  third  great  interest  of  the 
colony — the  gold  mining — has  experienced  a  revival,  in 
consequence  of  fresh  discoveries  at  Ballarat  and  else- 
where; and  from  the  greater  command  of  water  afforded 
by  the  new  reservoirs  made  and  in  course  of  construction, 
it  is  probable  that  tho  production  of  gold  may  in  a  short 
time  bo  permanently  increased.  During  1867  only  four 
pastoral  stations  were  sold,  and  at  this  moment  runs  are 
more  than  ever  unsaleable.  As  regards  Melbourne, 
however,  the  chief  cause  of  tho  present  dulncss  is  its  loss 
of  the  intercolonial  trade.  A  variety  of  causes  are 
assigned  for  this,  some  assorting  that  it  arises  from  the 
cessation  of  tho  imports  of  bread-stuffs,  others  that  the 
change  is  owing  to  the  direct  trade  which  has  naturally 
sprung  up  between  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  Europe, 
whilst  the  free-traders  allege  that  it  is  caused  by  protec- 
tive duties.  Whatovor  may  bo  tho  cause,  the  fact  is 
certain  that  a  great  check  has  been  given  to  tho  inter- 
colonial trade.  Immigration  is  comparatively  at  a  stand- 
still, and  there  seems  no  present  prospect  of  its  renewal. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  bo  safely  affirmed  that  while  the 
condition  of  the  colony  is  sound,  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able pressure  for  money,  and  necessarily  a  spirit  of; 
economy.  During  the  present  year  this  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, and  consignors  should  be  very  cautious,  and  on  no 
account  increase  their  shipments,  unless  there  is  a  revival 
of  emigration  to  tho  colony." 

Pearls  in  West  Australia.--  -A  Perth  paper  says:— 
"Gicat  success  hns  attended  the  pearl  fishery  on  thu  north- 
west coast,  and  this  has  induced  the  fitting  out  of  several 
small  vessels  for  enlarging  it.  At  present  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  fishery,  as  at  best  all  that  is  done  is  to  piwl 
along  the  coast  and  gather  as  many  as  can  bo  seen  at  low 
water ;  even  by  these  rude  means  between  40  and  50  tons 
have  been  taken  this  season,  most  of  which  is  on  its  way 
to  England.  It  is  evident  a  vessel  fitted  with  proper 
diving  apparatus  would  make  a  good  thing  of  this  fishery, 
as  it  is  said  very  largo  shells  are  to  be  seen  lying  in  deep 
water;  a  vessel  so  fitted  was  expected  at  Nicol  Bay  a 
short  time  since.  The  shells  arc  known  to  exist  all  along 
the 


Sotes. 


How  Light  Sovereigns  ami  Disposed  of. —Those 
who  have  now  and  then  to  pay  in  sovereigns  at  the  Bank 
of  England  know  how  often  ono  or  two  or  more  light 
sovereigns  are  rejected — that  is  to  say,  not  returned,  but 
clipped,  fourpence  being  charged  for  tho  unpleasant 
process.  Tho  popubtr  impression  is  that  these  cut  sove- 
reigns go  back  to  tho  Mint  to  be  remelted  and  recoined. 
But  there  are  a  vast  number  of  trades  in  England  which 
require  standard  gold  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  and  these 
regularly  go  to  the  Bank  to  buy  these  cut  sovereigns. 
The  reason  is  obvious ;  few  trades  use  so  much  gold  at 
once  as  to  require  an  ingot  of  gold,  which  weighs  from 
250  to  300  ounces,  and  if  they  did,  they  have  seldom 
the  means  necessary  to  melt  it.  But  they  can  buy  the 
cut  sovereigns  by  tho  ounce  or  the  pound  ;  and  though 
as  coins  they  may  have  been  light,  yet  ns  metal  they  are 
known  to  be  pure.    In  this  manner,  between  the  gilding 

of  gold  is 


annually  absorbed.  Tho  porcelain  trade  alone  takes 
nearly  £50.000  worth  of  gold  a-year,  and  between  gild- 
ing and  porcelain  the  annual  consumption  of  England 
and  France  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  40,000  ounces, 
which  is  lost  to  currency  for  over. 

Electric  Telegraph. — Mr.  Latimer  Clark  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  some  of  the  recent  performance* 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  At  tho  anniversary  banquet 
given  to  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  messages  were  sent  from  Lon- 
don and  answers  received  in  the  following  periods: — From 
tho  President  at  Washington,  two  hours  ten  minutes ; 
from  Mr.  Seward  at  Washington,  two  hours  25  minutes ; 
from  several  persons  in  and  near  Now  York,  average  one 
hour  45  minutes;  from  tho  Governor  of  Cuba,  who 
apologised  for  tho  delay  caused  by  his  residing  at  a 
distance  from  Havannah,  two  hours  twenty-four  minutes ; 
from  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  at  St.  John's,  38 
minutes ;  and  from  Heart's  Content,  Newfoundland,  six 
minutes.  Bat  even  these  performances  are  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  an  ordinary  message  sent  from  London  to 
San  Francisco  on  tho  1st  February.  The  wires  in 
America  were  joined  up  for  experiment  from  Heart's 
Content  to  California,  and  the  message  was  sent  from 
Valentia  at  21  minutes  past  7  in  the  morning  ;  tho 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt  was  received  bok  in 
Valentia  at  23  minutes  past  7,  the  whole  operation  hav- 
ing only  occupied  two  minutes ;  the  distance  travelled, 
was  about  14,000  miles,  and  the  message  arrived,  accord- 
ing to  San  Francisco  time,  at  20  minutes  past  11  on  the 
evening  of  January  31,  o»  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
it  left  Engl  md. 

Arch.kolooical  Discoveries  in  Italy. —A  highly 
interesting  discovery  has  been  made  at  Rome  in  tho  find- 
ing of  eight  new  fragments  of  the  plan  of  ancient  Rome, 
engraved  on  marble,  by  the  order  of  Caracalla.  Two  of 
the  fragments  are  of  considerable  sixe,  and  ono  of  them 
clearly  represents  tho  poi  tictu  Liria.  There  seems  no 
question  that  these  fragments  formed  part  of  the  plan 
encrusted  in  the  walls  of  the  staircase  of  the  capitolian 
museum,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  tho  recent  im- 
portant discoveries  made  on  and  around  Mount  Palatine, 
t  hey  postals  great  interest.  In  the  district  of  Volterra, 
in  Tuscany,  near  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  Castagneto,  the  feudal  scat  of  the  family  of 
(Jherardesca,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  house  havo  been 
discovered ;  tho  impluvium  and  the  pavemonts  of  four 
chambers,  executed  in  mosaic  in  the  Pompeian  style,  havo 
been  laid  bare.  Tho  mosaic  is  said  to  bo  very  well  pre- 
served, and  to  bo  remarkable  both  for  design  and  colour. 
The  excavations  are  being  continued. 

Paris  Numismatic  ami  Archjeolooical  Society.— 
This  society  has  inaugurated  its  fourth  year  of  existence 
by  the  opening  of  more  spacious  rooms  for  its  confer- 
ences, collections,  and  library,  at  No.  68,  Hue  de  TUni- 
vcrsite.  In  addition  to  some  interesting  publications, 
this  comparatively  new  society  has  established  weekly 
conferences  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  sections  for  the  study 
of  inscriptions,  historic  geography,  and  tho  history  of 
ceramic  art.  It  was  commenced  by  the  Vicomte  do 
Ponton  d'Amecourt  and  eleven  other  gentlemen,  and  now 
n  ambers  120  members  and  220  correal  undents. 

Insect  Menaobrib.— It  is  proposed  to  establish  an 
exhibition  of  living  insects  in  tho  new  public  garden 
which  is  being  formed  at  Montsouris,  in  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  and  M.  llamet,  professor  of  agriculture  at  tho 
Luxembourg,  is  directed  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  municipal  council.  Without  taking  into 
account  the  parasitic  creatures  that  could  not  conveni- 
ently be  exhibited  alive,  there  are  more  than  20,000 
species  and  varieties  in  tho  insect  world. 
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'^""bIU— Weights  and  Memftrcs  (Metric  System). 

10.    „    Petit  Jnrie«(  Ireland). 

J*.     „     Perth  wirt  Brueli.n  Provisional  Order* 

78.     „    r.'tty  Sessions  tmd  Lock-up  Home*. 
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Skmios  186*. 
(c.)  Poor  Rates  and  raupeilsra— Return  (C). 

Delivered  on  30th  March,  1868. 


164.  Bullion— Return. 
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Crete—  Reports  of  Consul  General  Longworth. 
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119.  (t.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (39th  February,  1868). 
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168.  Slave  Trade— Return. 

160.  Salmon  V  liberies  (England  and  Wales)— Seventh  i 
173.  Mlllwall  Iron  Work*  Company— Correspondence. 
178.  East  India  (Employment  of  Natives)— Return. 
180.  Foreign  Cattle  -  Petitions,  Ac. 
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Boiler*— 918— W.  R.  Lake. 
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Bottles,  Ac.,  ornamenting— 7H9-8.  Brown. 
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Br.cks  and  tlle.-937-W.  Rwhardrm.  Wadaklnd 
Hricks  lime  Ac.— 943— H  Chamberlain,  J.  Craven,  AM-  VYeaeJSlou. 

Cartridges -952—1.  Abraham  and  T.  « 
Cinder.,  separating  and  crushing-929-B.  Park*. 
Corkscrews— 966  -G.  Twig*  and  H.  Bateman. 
Cotton,  Ac,  carding,  Ac  ,  the  fibres  of- w»7— H-  » 
Cotton,  Au.,  comhli.g-936-G.  JJ*™8*- 

Croat  and  egg  frames  — 736— *•  Cadby.   .     .     .  .  n-tmr 

Damper*.  Ac,  apparatus forclostnc-»i4-E.  Rowland  ana  J.  WW* 

Engine*.  loc.mottvo-913-J.  M.  Ure. 
Entflnes.  looimotive— 'M2-C.  de  Ucrcue. 
Enitiuei,  locomotive,  facilltaUng  the  aeeent  or 

P  M  Villamil. 
Engine.,  .team    949 — R.  MeMrum. 
Fabrics,  treating— 919 -G.  Martin. 
Feet,  coverings  u.r  the   908-J.  M  Polsoel. 
Fire-arms,  brecch-U»ding— xOO-W.  W. 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading,  and  cartr1 

F.  W.  Wilson. 
FTre  ranges,  close  —  955  — .1.  H.  C 
Floors,  covering  for— 920— A.  V 
Furnaces— 917  -  E.  Butterworth. 
lias  burner.    976  -J.  Hrilnner. 
Grain  kiln*,  heating  air  for— 950— A.  Brownue. 
Hair  stuffing,  substitute  for— 906— W.  R-  Lake 

t^SSt^S^^^  to  the-942-L.  Encsn.sc 

KtaS?& ^^^^^  ^S^  carded  In  public 

couvoyaucc*,  Ac— 902— Sir  J.  Macneill. 
Iron,  »|*nt  oxide  of,  treating  and  obtaining  produota 

B  E.  R.  Newlands 
Lace,  machinery  for  manufketariag— 974 
Lamp  shades,  Ac,  holders  for — 9  " 
Lamps— ^93- J.  Murray  and  R. 1 
Lamps,  moderator— S.r>7— J.  H.  » 
Lawn  m  wer*-»62-W.  8.  Boulton. 
Levers,  comi>ound— 945  -R.  Side. 
Life-boat*— 954—  C  Gunucr. 
Lubricator*- 900  -  C.  WomcrUcy. 
Medicine,  measuring  and  adtulnt*tering— 911—  W,  r~ 
Millstones,  Ac,  apparatus  for  mannuwturlng— 95*-u-_ 
Millstone*,  ,*c,  cutting  and  dressing— 92i-R.  A.  n  rigni. 
Mines,  supports  for  the  roof*  of— 932 — J.  E,l*'»"lsl, . 
Mine..  Ac.  extracting  foul  air  from -*»*-«-  »"»ltn- 
Optical  illusion,,  producing -926-J.  B.  Lttmett. 
Perambulator.,  Ac,  breaks  for— Si»— P.  Hill. 
Pistons,  Ac,  packing  for-957    S.  Duer. 
Portfolios — Tie — H.  P.  Reynoldson. 
Propulsion,  auxiliary — ^44— J.  Bourne. 
Safes— 92«»—0.  Wailes. 

S*ndals  or  overshoes- 964— W.  G.  C.  ilnd*oo. 
Silk,  Ac,  doubling,  Ac-  940-J.  L.  Gelger. 
8|  Inning  and  twisting  ma.  hlnery— 933— W.  r 
Steel,  Ac,  produ<  inK-»09— W.  E.  Newtoa. 
Straps,  belt*.  Ac— 906   J.  M.  P< 
Sugar,  Ac,  from  beetroot  -  978— G.  F.  < 
Valve* -912— J.  F  Spencer. 
Watches— 96.*— E.  1).  Jonnson. 
Water  clcaeU,  Ac.  -  966-J .  G.  Jennlng*. 
Weaving,  figure,  apparatus  for- 915 -C.  F.  C. 
WlndmllU-93i-F  Warner  and  H.  Chopping. 
Window.,  Ac.  venttlatlng-9Jl-W.  R  Lake. 
Wood-shaping  machinery —9U7 — J.  and  J.  Thompson. 
Wool,  Ac,  opeuin^'  and  cleaning— 947— C.  Mather. 

INVKCTION  WITH  COMFLKTB  Sr«CinCATt(>S 

Ordnance,  mechanism  for  taking  up  the 
Tyson.   


From  Committiontrt  of  Palentt'  Journal,  April  7. 
Pats  nth  Sbauco. 
2*41. 

2t<52. 
29  J3. 
3071. 


2630.  T.  C.  Clarkson. 
3f05.  W.  Lowa^l  J.  Treadwcll 
ano-.  W.  K.  Lake. 
2>tl3.  J.  Smith. 
2H22  J  II  Hrviwn. 
2H26.  J.  B.  Hulrae. 
2835.  A.  iwnilecki. 
W.  Potu. 


3246. 
3271. 
3:162. 
3651. 


J.  Speight. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
S.  S.  Maurice. 
J.  Watkms. 
K.  Ilrathfield. 
K-  J.  Winslow. 
E.  11.  Henteil. 
M.  J.  Rice. 


PATkXW  OS  I 
1700.  M.  Ash  by 
924.  G.  Burt 
968.  O.  T.  I 
971.  F.  It.  Ensor. 
9*6.  P-  Hugon. 

PATwrr*  os  wirton 
877.  F.  Ransorae. 
819.  W.  and  F.  W. 


Dcmr  or  £60  has  iio  I 
965.  W.  E.  Newton. 

1007.  G.  Daviee. 
962.  J.  U.  N.  Alleync. 

1068.  C.  F.  CotteriU. 
973.  B.  Maynard. 


Dctt  or  £100  Bt8 

A.  V.  Newton. 
J.  O.  N.  Allepw- 
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Ordikaut  Meetings. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  : — 

Aran.  22.— "On  the  Cultivation  of  Bi>ctn.ot,  and  its 
Manufacture  into  Sugar."    liy  W.  A.  Gums.  Esq. 

April  29.— "On  Progress  in  Oyster  Culture."  By 
ILvimv  Lonn,  Esq.   

Albert  Medal. 

The  Council  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
award  of  the  Albert  Medal  at  their  first  meeting 
in  May  next.  This  medal  waa  instituted  to 
reward  "  distinguished  merit  in  Promoting  Arts, 
Manufactures,  or  Commerce,"  nnd  has  been 
awarded  as  follows  : — 

In  1804,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B.,  "for 
hia  great  services  to  Art-?,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  in  the  creation  of  the  penny  postage, 
and  for  his  other  reforms  in  the  postal  system  of 
this  country,  the  benefits  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  confined  to  this  country,  but  have 
extended  over  the  civilised  world." 

In  l&C>o,  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  "  for  distinguished  merit  in  pro- 
moting, in  many  ways,  by  his  personal  exertion?, 
the  international  progress  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  the  proofs  of  which  are  afforded 
by  his  judicious  patronage  of  Art,  his  enlightened 
commercial  policy,  and  especially  by  the  abolition 
of  passports  in  favour  of  British  .subjects." 

In  186G,  to  Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
for  "discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemistry,  which,  in  their  relation  to  the 
industries  of  the  world,  .have  so  largely  pro- 
moted Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commeive." 

In  18(57,  to  Mr.  W.  Fothergill  Cooke  and 
Professor  Charles  Whcatetone,  F.R.S.,  in  re- 
cognition  of  their  joint  labours  in  establishing 
the  first  Electric  Telegraph. 

The  Council  invite  Members  of  the  Society  to 
forward  to  the  Secretary,  before  the  15th  April, 
the  names  of  such  men  of  high  distinction  as 
they  may  think  worthy  of  this  honour. 


Subscriptions. 

The  Lady-day  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


UrotetMngs    tfct  Sorielj. 
 •  

Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  March 
2oth.  Present  —  B.  Shaw,  Esq.  (in  the  chair); 
Mr.  Harry  Chester,  Mr.  E.  Hollond,  Captain 
Grant,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.U.S.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Ware, 
Mr.  Neville  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Tufnell. 

Sir.  Fuank  Bi 'Ck la\s>  attended  nnd  gave  information 
with  respect  to  tho  supply  of  oysters,  lolraters,  Sec. 

Mr.  Chestku — Before  you  begin,  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion -with  regard  to  the  extension  of  tho  inland  fishery 
district*.  1  understand  that  a  district  is  formed  when 
tho  country  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  wish  for  it, 
but  is  there  any  arrangement  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  ono  of  tho  inspectors  of  fisheries,  can  put  the 
thing  in  train,  so  as  to  show  the  country  gentlemen  tho 
value  of  having  a  district,  and  get  thorn  to  act  r 

Mr.  Bvcki.ank — That  is  not  exactly  the  business  of  an 
inspector;  but  l>oth  Mr.  Wa1poh>  and  myself  take  much 
the  same  view  of  the  matter  you  do.  "  I  shrill  be  very 
crl  til  to  sfc  the  Hivci  K-l<  n  and  it-s  tributan<  -a  made  into 
:i  distric  t.  1  am  gointr  to  give  a  lecture  at  .Southampton, 
.nnd  hope  to  get  the  H  itchen  and  Test  made  into  a  district ; 
and  we  also  are  making  arrangements  to  the  samo  end 
with  regard  to  tho  Arun  and  Bother.  1  will  now  prooood 
with  sny  evidence  on  sea  fisheries.  The  first  point  to 
which  I  would  call  attention  is  the  cultivation  of  oysters ; 
and  in  the  first  placo  I  would  enumerate  the  localities 
where,  as  far  lut  I  know,  oysters  exist — proceeding  down- 
ward* from  the  N.K.  sido  of  England.  At  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  there  are  no  oysters,  only  mussels  ;  next  we  come 
to  Holy  Islund,  I  believe,  which  is  a  very  promising 
place  for  oysters  ;  it  is  the  property  of  Ijord  Tunkorvillo. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Alne  and  Coquet  there  are  no 
oysters ;  too  much  sand.  A  great  bod  of  sand,  in 
tact,  appears  to  extend  from  hero  to  Norfolk  ;  and  whoro 
there  i*  sand  there  are  no  oysters.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  there  aro  no  oyster*,  but  abundance  of  mussels  ; 
the  samo  with  the  Tees  and  the  Wear.  At  the  mouth 
uf  the  Trent  then-  are  no  oyster* ;  I  believe  there  aro 
mussels.  Just  of!"  the  north  coast  of  Norfolk  thero  are  a 
few  oysters,  not  enough  to  be  of  great  commercial  value ; 
but  the  mnssel  cultivation  in  the  Wash  and  tho  Humber, 
i*  very  important .  The  head-quarters  of  the  oysters  are 
off  the  crust  of  Kssex.  There  are  very  few  in  the 
Orwell  at  pri  sent,  but  it  seems  likely  to  be  a  good  place 
for  therm.  Then  we  come  to  the  Colne,  where  thero  are 
magnificent  oysters,  now  very  scarce ;  and  at  Black- 
water  they  are  very  «?oi*l.  This  distinct  and  hereabouts 
is  the  great  breeding  ground  of  all  tho  so-caUed 
"  natives."  Then  we  como  to  the  mouths  of  tho 
Crouch  and  the  Hoach,  where  the  oysters  aro  very 
good.  My  friend  Mr.  Fred.  Wiseman,  who  is  here,  will 
give  you  som"  information  as  to  this  locality.  The 
peculiarity  «.f  the  Boich  oyster*  in  that  they  are 
green-bearded ;  the  bodies  aw  of  the  usual  colour, 
but  the  beard*  an*  nr-cn.  Mr.  Wiseman  will  tell  you 
that  th  can  are  the  oyster*  which  for  years  have  been  sent  to 
O  stead,  whenre  they  are  sent  to  Pari*.  Berlin.  &c,  and 
arc  sold  n.-i  II nitre*  (TfLttmrfr,  and  nn  they  are  much 
prized  by  Englishmen  abroad.  Mr.  AVi^inan  is  anxious 
te  introduce  there  inte  the  London  market.  Then  we 
como  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thame-*  ;  about  ShoeburyncsB 
it  is  too  sandy  for  oysters,  but  there  are  some  very  fine 
ones  called  Hern  oysters,  opposite  Sheppey.  Then  we 
eomo  te  Whit  stable,  which  produces  the  be>t  oysters  wo 
have,  worth  now  £8  per  bushel.  Next  we  como  to 
Herno  Bay,  where  there  i*  an  oyster  company,  with 
which  I  am  connected.  Then  there  is  a  long  blank 
until  we  come  to  Seisey  Bill,  whore  there  are  a  few 
oysters,  but  it  is  not  a  place  of  much  importance  in  our 
list.  A  district  of  very  great  promise  for  oyster  cultiva- 
tion w  that  about  Portsmouth  and  Chichester,  where 
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there  are  a  great  many  creeks,  and  not  far  off  is  the 
celebrated  Hayling  Inland  Oyster  Fishery.  There  art- 
several  fisheries  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  at  Medina, 
and  another  at  a  place  called  Branding  Harltour,  the 
property  of  Captain  Kulbach,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
form  a  company.  All  along  the  Solent  and  off  Spit- 
head  the  oysters  have  a  handsome  Bhell,  but  they  are  not 
very  fat.  Opposite  the  Hampshire  Stour  there  are  very 
few.  Next  we  como  to  Poole.  At  this  place  there  is  a 
natural  honk  of  sheila,  hut  at  present  no  oysters.  A 
lady  has  been  trying  to  cultivate  them  there  under  the 
French  system,  but  ax  yet  with  only  partial  success. 
There  evidently  have  keen  oysters  there,  and  I  gee  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  come  again.  There  are 
none,  1  believe,  in  the  Axe ;  in  the  Exe  there  are  a  few  of 
what  us  called  "  Exe  Bright "  oysters,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
bottom  is  rather  too  sandy.  Sand  is  the  great  enemy  to 
oysters  ;  for  a  sand  storm  may  come  and  bury  the  whole 
bed,  and  kill  any  oyster  placed  near  it.  There  are  a  i'ew 
oysters  at  Plymouth,  but  no  great  number.  At  Falmouth 
there  are  pretty  fair  oysters,  but,  unfortunately,  some  of 
them  are  green,  not  only  in  the  beard,  but  in  the  body. 
Then  wo  como  round  to  the  Severn,  whore  there  are  no 
oysters,  and  never  will  bo ;  there  is  too  much  sand.  At 
Swansea  wo  find  rough,  sea  oysters,  but  the  young  ones 
are  pretty  fair  in  quality.  There  arc  not  many  in  Car- 
marthen Bay,  owing  to  the  sand.  Mil  ford  is  a  very 
first-class  place  indeed  for  oystera,  and  they  are  as  fine 
there  as  ever  I  have  seen  them.  From  there  all  up  the 
Welsh  coast  there  are  no  oysters  until  wo  come  to 
Beaumaris,  from  which  place  Liverpool  market  is  largely 
supplied.  The  beds  there  are  not  natural,  the  oysters 
having  been  laid  there.  Further  to  the  north,  I  believe, 
the  coast  is  all  too  sandy.  The  localities,  therefore, 
where  oysters  can  be  cultivated  on  the  coast  of  England, 
are  considerably  limited. 

The  Chairman— Is  there  any  real  objection  to  the green 
oystexs  P  ( 

Mr.  B vck land — The  green-bearded  ones  from  the 
Roach  are  very  good,  but  the  Falmouth  ones  will  not  do 
at  all.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  eaten  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  believe  that  not  all  these  Falmouth 
oysters  arc  green.  I  now  come  to  the  Irish  oyster 
fisheries,  of  which  I  have  a  list  made  out  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ffcnnell,  which  shows  a  very  different  state  of  things 
to  what  we  havo  seen  in  England,  for  all  the  bays  and 
inlets  on  the  west  coast  are  very  favourable  for  oysters. 
The  beds  are  at  Lough  Foylo,  Blaeksod  Bay,  Achil 
Sound,  and  Clew  Bay  ;  Kilkerran  Bay,  Burterbuc  Bay, 
and  Rosmuck  ;  Oulway  Bay,  Watcrford,  Burterbill, 
Wexford,  Wicklow,  Carlingford,  Cork  Harbour,  Belfast 
Lough,  Red  Bank  Burrin,  Shannon,  Konmare  Bay, 
Lough  Swillcy,  SJjgo,  Ballisdore  Bay,  Killary  Bay,  Bal- 
lynakilJ,  Clifden,  Tramore.  Thus,  there  are  twenty -ono 
places  in  Ireland  where  oysters  are  bred,  and  from  some 
of  these  places  they  are  brought  and  laid  down  to  fatten 
in  the  English  beds.  Oysters  are  exceedingly  dear,  and 
will  be  still  dearer.  Fine  ones  are  now  worth  2d.  each ; 
thov  will  be  worth  3d.,  and  then  4d.,  and  perhaps  6d. 
each,  and  the  question  is,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  high 
price  ?  Of  course  the  first  reply  is,  their  scarcity ;  but 
the  next  step  is,  what  causes  the  scarcity  P  Some  people 
say  it  is  due  to  over-dredging ;  but  Mr.  Wiseman  has 
been  at  work  at  this  question  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  and  we  agree  that  over-dredging  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  It  is  a  simple  case  of  cause  and  effect. 
According  to  my  calculations  an  oyster  brings  forth 
about  800,000  young  ones  in  tho  months  of  May  and 
June.  That  is  tho  number  I  havo  found  in  ono  shell. 
I  do  not  know  how  often  breeding  takes  place  in  the 
oyster's  life,  but  after  spawning  we  know  Uiat  the 
oyster  will  fatten.  I  arrived  at  tho  number  by 
weighing  the  spat  from  tho  oyster,  and  then 
carefully  weighing  a  grain,  and  getting  the  number 
in  that  grain  counted,  which  was  no  easy  task, 
owing  to  their  minute  size.  In  my  museum  I  have  some 
six  or  eight  which  have  been  counted  in  that  way,  and 


tho  result  is  about  what  I  have  stated.  These  numbers 
of  young  oysters  were  known  to  be  extruded  from  tho 
parent  oyster,  and  if  the  crop  succeeded  they  ought  to 
be  found  u]xm  the  shells  placed  to  receive  them,  but  this 
is  not  the  case ;  you  do  not  find  them.  It  is  like  sowing1 
corn  in  a  ploughed  field,  and  waiting  for  it  to  come  up, 
and  it  does  not  come.  That  is  the  cause  of  tho  scarcity. 
It  will  then  be  asked,  do  these  little  oysters  die  ':  They 
fioat  a  certain  number  of  hours  or  days  in  the  sea,  and 
then  adhere  to  something,  and  between  the  time  of  their 
birth  and  this  attachment  to  a  shell  or  stick,  they 
die.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  their  death  Y  Mr. 
Wiseman  and  myself  have  been  investigating  this 
matter  for  some  time,  and  we  both  believe  that  it  is  a 
question  of  temperature  ;  that  when  these  little  creatures 
are  floating  about,  a  cold  wind  comes  and  chills  the 
water,  and  they  die.  I  have  been  trying  experiments 
for  the  last  two  years  with  little  oysters,  and  what  ono 
does  they  all  do.  I  have  tested  the  heat  of  the  water 
with  a  delicate  thermometer,  and  I  find  that  by  subject- 
ing the  6pat  to  different  degrees  of  temperature,  I  can 
kill  them  at  once,  or  partially  kill  them,  and  again  re- 
suscitate them.  I  find  that  they  require  a  very  high 
temperature  to  be  well  and  hearty.  Now,  we  have  had  for 
those  last  four  years  very  cold  nights  in  June,  and  in 
those  cold  nights  I  believe  that  something  happens  in 
tho  sea  similar  to  what  happens  in  my  experimental 
bottles,  where  I  see  that  a  low  temperature  causes  the 
young  oyster  to  collapse  and  go  to  the  bottom.  The 
French  have  bred  oysters  for  some  years  past,  and  tho 
idea  has  got  abroad  that  because  the  French  can  do  this 
to  a  large  extent,  therefore  wo  can  do  the  same.  But 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  If  a  man  said — "  I  have  seen 
vines  growing  extensively  in  France,  let  us  get  up  sv 
company  and  grow  them  in  Essex  or  Hampshire,"  of 
course  the  scheme  would  come  to  grief.  The  temperature 
which  is  suitable  for  growing  vines  from  which  to  make 
brandy,  is  suitable  to  tho  growth  of  young  oysters.  You 
may  put  in  stones  and  tiles,  or  anything  you  like,  but 
the  oysters  will  not  stick  to  them  as  they  do  in  a 
warmer  climate  than  that  we  have  lately  had  in  June. 
I  believe  therefore  that  temperature  is  the  cause  of  the 
failure  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  1860.  In  1859 
there  was  a  very  good  crop,  but  ever  since  it  has  been 
very  bad.  If  you  leave  the  oysters,  and  do  not  dredge 
them,  tho  result  will  simply  be  that  the  vermin,  the  star 
fish,  and  so  on,  will  oat  them,  and  the  ground  will  also 
get  covered  with  mud.  At  Hay  ling  Island,  where  they 
have  had  such  great  success  in  the  cultivation,  the 
weather  is  much  warmer  than  in  Essex,  as  we  know  by 
delicate  and  consumptive  persons  going  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  as  an  asylum.  Every  oyster  has  a  sort  of  phy- 
siognomy of  its  own,  and  after  some  practice  you  can 
tell  almost  with  certainty  where  he  comes  from.  This 
physiognomy  depends  very  much  on  the  quality  of  the 
soil  and  water  on  which  they  are  laid,  and  from  which 
they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
with  change  of  situation  an  oyster  will  cluinge  its  ap- 
pearance. Lay  an  Irish  oyster  on  English  ground  and 
it  will  grow  a  new  shell,  and  taking  its  material  from 
the  water  in  which  it  is,  will  assimilate  in  character  to 
those  indigenous  to  tho  place.  Here  is  one,  say  from 
Scotland,  which  has  been  put  into  a  good  English  feed- 
ing-ground, and  in  the  course  of  a  year  it  has  nearly 
doubled  tho  sizo  of  its  shell.  It  is  very  necessary  in 
cultivating  oyster-beds  to  know  what  should  be  laid 
down  to  catch  tho  oysters ;  and  at  my  museum  nt  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  I  have  specimens  of  various  sub- 
stances which  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  there  is 
nothing  at  all  equal  to  that  which  is  pointed  out  by 
nature — viz.,  the  old  oyster  shells  themselves. 

The  Chairman— What  is  the  farthest  extreme  point 
northwards  that  you  know  of  oysters  flourishing  r_ 

Mr.  BrcKLANi) — There  are  none,  I  think,  in  tho 
Baltic ;  there  are  a  great  many  on  the  west  coast  of 
|  Norway,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  the  reason 
1 1  l>clievc  being  that  those  parts  are  more  exposed  to"  the 
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action  of  tho  Gulf  stream.  Oysters  certainly  brood  much 
more  freely  on  the  Irish  coast  than  on  that  of  Rtigln^, 
There  arc  also  oysters  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  but 
not  so  many  as  on  the  west  . 

Mr.  H'iLLO.xu— The  waters  of  the  Connecticut  arc 
very  cold,  tho  river  being  frozen  over  until  April,  but 
taut  river  is  full  of  oysters. 

Mr.  Bucklaxd — Tho  water  ought  to  be  warm  there  in 
the  summer  ;  and  you  must  recollect  that  in  order  for 
oyBters  to  fatten  they  require  cold  water,  but  warm  to 
breed.  Deep-sea  oysters  do  not  spawn  until  August  or 
September,  while  those  in  shallow  water  spawn  in  May 
and  June. 

Tho  Chairman — Allow  me  to  road  to  you  a  short 
extract  from  what  Mr.  Blake  said  :— •  Something  tremen- 
dous might  be  done  by  artificial  culturo."  &c. 

Mr.  Bi  ckland — The  question  of  companies  is  a  very 
serious  one,  because  oyster  culturo  is  so  uncertain ;  you 
may  spend  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  after  all  "the 
plans  adopted  may  not  answer.  Lord  Dunmore  laid  a 
largo  number  of  oysters  in  the  Island  of  Harris,  and  the 
people  came  in  tho  night  and  swept  them  all  away.  I 
think  it  would  bo  a  very  good  thing  to  cultivate  the 
foreshores,  if  you  can  manage  it  in  suitable  localities, 
without  infringing  upon  public  rights.  Then  I  come  to 
the  question  of  the  mussel  fisheries,  and  that  is  almost  as 
important  as  that  of  oysters,  because  mussels  arc  used  as 
bait  for  deep-sea  fish. '  I  was  at  tho  Board  of  Trado  last 
week  with  a  deputation  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the 
mussel  "scalps,"  as  thoy  arc  called  on  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire. There  are  a  vast  number  of  beds  there  which 
supply  bait  for  the  haddock  fishery,  and  those  bods,  not 
being  protected  in  an}'  way,  are  now  being  gradually 
destroyed.  They  used  frequently  to  get  from  fifty  to 
sixty  tons  of  mussels  weekly,  at  40s.  a  ton,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  one  ton  of  mussels  ought  to  produno  £40 
worth  of  haddocks,  so  that  the  produce  of  these  beds 
would  in  that  way  bo  worth  from  £1,000  to  £1.200  a 
year.  Now  tho  farmers  arc  taking  these  mussels  and 
putting  thom  on  their  fields  for  manure,  using  the  young 
fish  that  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity  in 
order  to  form  bait.  This  question  is  very  important  at 
the  present  time,  because  if  there  is  no  bait  wc  shall  have 
no  haddock.  All  tho  mussel  beds  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Wear,  Tyno,  and  Tees  ought  to  be  cultivated.  These 
musBcls  are  eaten  largely  in  London  as  human  food. 

Mr.  Chestbu—  You  attribute  the  approaching  scarcity 
of  oysters  to  over-dredging ;  would  it  not  appear  likely, 
by  analog}-,  that  the  scarcity  of  mussels  is,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  due  to  the  same  cause  P 

Mr.  BccKtAND— I  had  that  idea  at  first,  but  I  find  on 
inquiry  that  plenty  of  mussels  arc  born  every  year  ; 
there  is  no  complaint  of  the  want  of  the  fall  of  spat,  as 
in  tho  case  of  oysters.  They  are  taken  away  after  they 
are  born,  before  they  are  grown  up.  Now  I  come  to 
whelks ;  they  are  exceedingly  important,  as  they  afford 
bait  for  the  cod  fisheries  in  the  north.  They  are  also 
brought  to  the  London  market,  and  sold  as  food. 

Mr.  Chester— have  any  attempts  been  made  to  fish 
for  haddocks  and  cod  with  artificial  whelks  and  mussels 't 

Mr.  Bi'cklaxd — I  don't  see  how  you  could  make  arti- 
ficial whelks ;  an  artificial  minnow  costs  os.,  and  when 
you  can  get  whelks  four  or  six  a  penny,  it  would  not  do 
to  buy  artificial  ones  at  such  a  price.  I  think  the  fish 
would  be  too  knowing  to  ho  taken  in  like  that.  We  now 
come  to  lobsters  and  crabs ;  and  this  is  very  important, 
for  lobsters  are  certainly  diminishing  in  number.  The 
cause  of  this  decrease  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  my 
friend  Mr.  Jonathan  Couch,  of  Polperro,  writes  to  say 
that  he  finds  in  former  times  the  fishermen  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  the  female  crabs  back  again  into  the 
water,  taking  oflf  a  claw  as  a  sort  of  toll,  knowing  it 
would  grow  again.  Mr.  Henry  Leo,  who  is  hero,  can 
also  state  what  was  tho  practice  at  Margate  in  the  ease 
of  lobsters. 

Mr.  I  ■•be — They  used  to  throw  back  tho  younger  ones.  I 
Thtlo  was  a  club  called  the  Dredgermen's  Club,  all  the 


members  of  which  wore  bound  by  the  rules  to  throw 
back  all  lobsters  below  a  certain  size,  and  on  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  having  done  so,  a  certain  sum  was  allowed 
them  by  tho  club. 

Mr.  Bccxlanu— A  great  part  of  our  supply  of  lobsters 
comes  from  Norway.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  keen  up, 
through  tho  medium  of  Land  and  Wattr,  a  correspondence 
with  many  parts  of  tho  fishery  world,  and  from  a  clergy- 
man who  knows  a  great  deal  about  Norway  I  have 

ijot  some  very  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  export  of 
obsters  from  that  country.  In  1855  there  wore  exported 
814,000;  in  1856,  960,000;  in  1857,  717,000;  1858, 
553,000;  1850,  881,000;  1860,  1,333,000;  1861, 
1,480,000;  1862,  1,217,000.  But  this  is  not  going  to 
last,  and  I  think  the  reason  is  that  they  catch  the 
female  lobsters  when  thoy  are  what  are  called  "  berried 
hens."  In  lobster  salad  you  have  the  rod  berries  or  eggs 
of  tho  lobster,  which  would  eventually  become  young 
lobsters.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Norwegians  allow 
thom  to  be  caught  at  that  time.  They  have  a  close  time 
for  lobsters,  from  tho  loth  July  to  the  15th  October,  but 
I  think  it  ought  to  begin  earlier,  or  tho  fisheries  will 
suffer.  I  think  lobsters  might  be  hatched  artificially 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Tho  first 
requisite  is  a  rocky  coast ;  thoy  will  not  thrivo  where 
there  is  mud.  If  you  could  get  a  lagoon  among  rocks, 
stopped  up  to  prevent  thoir  escape,  but  allowing  the 
water  to  go  in  and  out,  you  probably  might  grow  them. 
Mr.  Lee  and  myself,  and  two  or  three  ether  gentlemen, 
have  an  experimental  fishery  at  the  Roculvors,  near 
Herne-bay,  and  into  this  i  put  last  spring  three 
"  berried  hens,"  which  I  bought  at  Oilson  and  Quelch's, 
in  Bond-street,  as  I  was  going  down.  In  a  few  days  the 
w.iter  was  absolutely  swarming  with  young  lobsters. 
They  all  have  tho  power  of  swimming  about  more  or 
less,  liko  little  fish  or  tadpoles,  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
they  fall  to  tho  bottom,  and,  as  unfortunately  the  bottom 
of  our  pond  is  muddy,  I  bolievo  they  wore  all  destroyed. 
If  wo  had  had  rocks  for  them  to  got  in  they  would  no 
doubt  have  been  alivo  now.  We  found  out  that  it  was 
necessary  to  feed  them,  or  they  would  cat  one  another. 
There  are  many  places  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  where, 
I  should  think,  lobster  culture  could  bo  carried  on. 

Mr.  Lee  -Home  fishmongers  at  Margate  met  my  sug- 
gestion as  to  hatching  out  the  young  lobsters  by  giving 
me  permission  to  take  all  the  berried  hens.  Tho  result 
was  that  I  hatched  out  the  young  from  more  than  a 
dozen  female  lobsters,  and  they  were  allowed  to  swim 
out  to  the  rocks  from  which  the  old  ones  were  taken. 

Mr.  Chbster— Would  not  you  say  it  was  a  very 
wickod  act  to  make  lobster  sauce  from  a  "  berried"  hen, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  felony  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament? 

Mr.  Bvckxaxd — It  is  contrary  to  Leviticus,  certainly ; 
but  when  I  say  to  the  fishmongers  what  a  shame  it 
is,  they  say,  tho  gentlemen  will  nave  them.  I  would 
Huggost  that  tho  Secretary  be  directed  to  write  to  the 
Norwegian  Government  on  the  subject  I  do  not  think 
any  lobsters  como  from  Canada  or  North  America  ex- 
cept as  potted  lobsters.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
there  should  bo  a  close  time  for  theso  valuable  Crus- 
tacea. 

Mr.  Leb — In  some  places  the  lobsters  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  through  killing  the  "  berried  hens." 

Mr.  Bucklanp — 1  think  the  close  time  should  begin 
earlier ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  Society  of  Arts  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  Norwegian  Government  to  the 
fact  that  lobsters  are  sent  over  hero  in  the  spring  months 
full  of  "berries,"  and  that  their  fisheries  will  bo  in- 
jured in  consequence  if  something  is  not  done.  I  now 
pass  on  to  the  deep-sea  fish.  I  have  correspondents  who 
writo  to  mo  almost  weekly  in  Land  and  Water,  which  is 
a  paper  that  has  for  its  chief  object  fish  cultivation. 
Three  clergymen  kindly  write  to  me  from  Great 
Grimsby,  Cullerooata,  and  Brixham,  so  that  I  am  pretty 
well  au  fait  at  what  is  going  on  in  tho  department  of 
sea  fisheries.   There  are  between  800  and  900  trawlers 
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that  supply  London  with  Bah,  and  the  amount  per  annum 
is  about  800.000  tons.    The  best  trawled  fiah  fetch  about 
.£7,  and  the  worst  ubont  £2  per  ton,  wholesale  price  at 
Billingsgate.    There  is  a  chart  of  the  North  Sen,  which 
has  been  marked  out  by  a  gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Thomas) 
who  owns  a  fishing  smack,  the  Hurricane,  from  which 
you  will  see  that  fish  are  caught  in  different  localities, 
and  the  kind  varies  in  different  places.     Kach  fish 
seems  to  have  a  Iwult  of  its  own.     The  whole  of  the 
North  Sea,  from  the  east  coast  of  England  going  up  to 
Norway,  is  a  sandy  plain,  more  or  less,  and  upon  this 
large  plateau  of  sand  you  find  the  Hut  fiah,  which  cor- 
respond,  in  my  mind,  to  desert  animals  on  land. 
Directly  you  get  to  another  submarine  country  you  find 
another  piscifauna.  These  North  Sea  fisheries  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us  an  a  nation,  but  they  are  certainly 
diminishing  ;  fewer  fish  are  caught  than  were  formerly. 
Au  inquiry  has  been  instituted  by  tlie  (.'ommiasioners  of 
deep  sea  fishing,  and  they  proposo  that  there  shall  be  no 
legislation,  but  that  things  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  as 
they  are.    Mr.  Lee  and  myself,  and  also  Mr.  Lord,  have 
been  inquiring  into  this  mutter,  and  it  seem*  to  us  that 
the  question  is  n  little  jumbled,   hi  the  first  place  people 
say  the  trawlers  bring  up  a  great  quantity  of  spawn. 
But  what  is  the  spawn  r    It  is  probably  not  the  spawn 
of  fish,  but  of  some  marine  creatures.    How  is  it  possible 
for  a  2  or  3  inch  nv  nh  net  t<>  bring  up  the  spawn  of 
herrings,  unless  it  is  gelatinous  and  adhesive  'r  My 
own  opinion  is  that  trawling  may  do  mischief — 1  do  not 
say  that  it  docs — jnnsmm-h  as  it  kills  the  little  fish. 
There  is  a  weir  down  at  Hampton,  near  Heme  Hay,  in 
which  I  found  a  basketful  of  little  fish  dead — solo,  plaice, 
flounders,  and  so  on.    This  was  not  300  yards  out  to  sea, 
which  shows  that  these  creatures  como  in  to  spawn  upon 
the  foreshore.    The  result  of  the  trawling,  as  far  as  I 
have  Been  it  is,  that  the  net  is  dragged  along  the  Iwttom 
of  the  water,  and  as  tho  water  pushes  it  backwards,  the 

pieoeB  of  string  composing  it  are  drawn  together,  and]  what  Mr.  Lec  and  myself  arc  trying 


kinds,  are  sold  by  the  fiah,  and  you  cannot  tell  how  much 
you  really  are  getting  for  your  money. 

Mr.  BccKLAJcn — I  cannot  answer  that  question,  but  I 
suppose  the  fishmonger  gets  more  out  of  it  that  way.  In 
Manchester,  soles,  I  believe,  are  bought  by  the  pound. 

The  Chairman — Allow  me  to  ask  whether,  in  consider- 
ing the  question  of  trawling,  you  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  young  fish  which  may  bo  brought  up  by 
the  trawl  may  bo  killed  by  its  passing  over  them 

Mr.  Bvcklano — As  fur  as  I  understand  a  trawl,  if  any 
fish  once  gets  within  it,  it  is  all  up  with  him.  There  u 
a  little  mistake  as  to  the  trawl  having  an  iron  frame. 
There  arc  two  iron  runners,  like  sleigh  irons,  but  the 
bottom  of  the  trawl  itself  is  a  rope.  The  Barking 
svstem  is  to  wind  rope  round  a  chain  so  as  to  weight  it. 
The  Torbay  system  is  to  use  rope  alone.  Any  little  fish" 
that  got  undet  it  would  certainly  not  be  benefited.  The 
grwit  point  on  which  I  difb.T  from  the  commissioners  is 
ns  to  various  grounds  being  trawled  out  ;  some  have 
l>een  trawled  out.  But  we  shall  really  know  nothing 
about  these  matters  until  we  have  somebody  living  on 
board. 

Mr.  Chkmteu — Do  you  know  at  present,  really, 
whether  whitebait,  anchovy,  and  sprats,  are  young  fish, 
or  whether  they  are  distinct  and  separate  varieties  i 

Mr.  BtcKLAXi) — I  tan  only  tell  you  what  I  know,  and 
that  is,  that  when  you  oat  whitebait  you  eat  about  five 
different  kinds  of  fish. 

31  r.  Chbhtkk— You  do  not  believe  it  is  a  distinct 
specif*  ? 

Mr.  Bi/ckland — 1  want  to  sco  an  old  whitebait  in 
spawn. 

Mr.  Chester — Ought  we  not  to  ask  Government  to 
liave  largo  aquaria  of  sea  and  fresh  water  fish ;  to  see 
whether  a  whitebait  ever  becomes  an  anchovy,  or  a  sprat 
a  herring ': 

Mr.  Bi  cklanu — That  is  most  important,  and  that  is 


everything  is  caught  within  it,  and  when  the  net  is 
hauled  on  board  a  great  many  of  these  little  fish  diop 
out,  dead.  1  do  not  think  tho  deep-sea  trawlers  do  so 
much  harm  as  the  in-shore  boats.  The  former,  M  r.  Thomas 
informs  me,  do  not  woTk  in  lens  than  10  or  lo  fathoms 
water.  I  do  not  at  present  know  how  that  is  to  be 
remedied,  but  1  certainly  think  that  for  these  fish  there 
ought  to  be  a  close  time.  A  short  time  ago  my  sea- 
fishery  correspondent  wrote  to  say  that  tho  fishermen 
could  catch  no  soles,  and  I  wrote  back  to  say  that  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  it,  because  I  believed  the  soles  had 
gono  away  from  the  deep-sea  water,  where  they  take  up 
their  winter  quarters,  on  to  the  sand-bunks  on  tho  coast 
of  Holland  or  England  to  spawn.  A  few  weeks  after.  I 
was  Sony  to  hear  that  they  had  found  them  again.  We 
have  consulted  with  fishermen,  and  asked  them  what 
they  want  done,  but  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  ; 
they  only  say  they  want  the  number  of  smacks  dimi- 
nished. I  eannot'sce  how  this  is  to  be  done.  I  really 
wish  the  deop-sea  fishermen  woidd  aay  definitely  what 
they  really  desire.  My  own  idea  is,  that  a  gentleman 
should  be  appointed  to  go  and  live  on  board  the  smacks 
for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  tho  year ;  some  one 
liko  my  friend  Mr.  Lord,  who  has  been  used  to  this 
kind  of  work  ;  it  must  be  a  competent  man— who  should 
take  his  microscope  ami  scalpels  and  other  apparatus, 
nnd  sec  what  the  state  of  the  fish  really  was  at  different 
periods  of  tho  year,  and  report  upon  it.  He  should  go 
from  smack  to  smack,  and  from  bank  to  bank,  until  we 
really  had  full  information  as  to  the  habits  of  tho  fish, 
and  the  systems  of  fishing  carried  on.  By  adopting  this 
conrso  for  a  few  years  a  vast  amount  of  practical  know- 
ledge concerning  deep-sea  fishing  would  be  accumulated, 
and.  that  is  really  what  we  want.  We  know  nothing  at 
all  about  the  habits  of  sea-fish,  and  until  we  do  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  to  have  proper  legislation. 

Mr.  Chestbii — Do  you  see  any  reason,  Mr.  Btwkhmd, 
why  all  fish  should  not  be  sold  " 
sold  at  so  much  a  lb.,  but  turbot 


should  be  very  glad  if  Government  would  take  it  up  on  a 
large  scale.    I  have  no  doubt  they  will  after  a  time. 

Tho  Chairman— Your  desire "  is  that  Government 
should  appoint,  not  so  much  an  inspector  as  an  inquirer, 
to  obtain  information,  and  also  that  aquaria  should  bo 
formed  in  which  the  habits  of  these  animals  might  be 
watched,  and  experiments  conducted  'r 

Mr.  Bcckland — Exactly.  Since  I  was  here,  some 
gentlemen  called  on  me  to  make  inquiries  respecting  an 
aquarium  on  a  large  scale,  but  after  giving  them  the  in- 
formation, I  have  not  heard  any  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Lee— The:  f  are  going  to  form  a  large  aquarium 
at  Scarborough  first,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000. 

Mr.  Bucklanh — It  could  never  be  done  in  London  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  sea-water. 

Mr.  Hollond — Have  you  heard  the  decrease  in  the 
fish  off  the  east  coast  of  England  attributed  to  the  fouling 
of  the  water  caused  by  so  many  steamers  passing  over 
the  sund  banks ': 

Mr.  Bi'ckiako — Nothing  of  the  sort  has  born  men- 
tioned in  tlie  letters  of  my  correspondents  at  CuUercoats 
and  Whitby,  but  if  such  statements  are  made  wo  will 
inquire  into  it.  Another  point  has  reference  to  the  use 
of  ice  in  trawlers.  Being  out  sometimes  for  several  days 
they  use  ice  to  keep  the  fish  fivsh  for  the  London  market, 
each  vessel  using  from  5  to  16  tons  in  the  winter,  and 
f  rom  10  to  35  tens  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Thomas  informs 
nu,*  that  each  trawler  uses  about  80  tons.  His  Mmruxme 
bikes  ono  and  a-half  ton  of  ice  per  week.  This  is  rather 
expensive;  indeed,  one  gentleman  is  reported  to  spend 
between  £2,000  and  £3,000  for  ice  in  one  year  to  preserve 
his  truwled  fish  ;  and  if  some  process  could  be  disc  j  vexed 
for  producing  a  low  temperature  without  the  use  of  ice 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Foster — There  are  several  people  hard  at  work 
upon  that  problem  now,  but  tho  groat  difficulty  is  to 
i  iwuii,  nr.  xHieKuma,  i  do  it  sufficiently  cheap. 

by  weight  i  Salmon  is  Mr.  Bvcklaxd— The  cod  fisheries  I  have  but  a  few 
and  soles,  nnd  all  other  words  to  say  about,  for  though  it  is  a  very  important 
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fish,  its  power  of  multiplication  is  so  great  that  I  have  no 
tear  of  it*  brine  destroy**!.  I  calculated  the  other  day 
thiit  the  rex.-  of  a  cod  contains  6.800.000  eggs,  nearly 
twice  tho  population  of  London,  Still  the  roes  of  cod 
are  used  in  a  way  they  onght  not— ns  huit  for  the 
sardine  fisheries  off  the  French  coast.  However,  tlte  cod 
dots  not  want  much  pP>tection.  I  should  like  also  to 
say  a  word  on  tho  Iceland  fisheries,  which  arc  important 
to  us.  The  best  of  tho  fish  is  sent  to  Spain,  where  it  is 
much  esteemed  under  the  ujuue  of  "  Bildals,"  and  the 
uifcrior  qualities  are  sent  to  Kngland.  Then  we  come 
to  pilchards.  They  come  to  Cornwall,  but  no  further, 
and  are  very  rarely  sent  to  the  London  market ;  why,  I 
cannot  coticoivo,  becaiwe  they  are  baited  for  the  Spanish 
inurkot,  where  they  are  much  esteemed,  and  fetch  about 
£3  a  ton.  It  is  a  question  worth  inquiry  why  they 
should  not  be  brought  to  London  and  sold  in  tho 
markets.  Afl  regards  herrings,  their  power  of  reproduc- 
tion is  marvellous,  eaoh  roe  containing,  I  find,  10,000  or 
20,000  eggs,  but  still  they  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they 
might  be.  Tho  unfortunate  thing  about  them  is  that  wo 
can  only  catch  them  at  the  time  they  are  in  s]>awn. 
They  nppo.tr  to  me  to  come  from  the  deep  watu- 
into  the  shallow,  not  to  undertake  that  beautiful ! 
tour  which  Mr.  Pennaut  described — where  they  go 
no  ltd  man  being  knows,  except  tint  they  g>.»  into 
the  dc.  p  water.  There  can  be  no  u.-»  -ful  legislation 
until  more  is  known  of  their  habits,  but  I  think 
tho  '•  inquirer"  ought  to  find  out  and  report  to  the 
authorities  at  what  time  they  should  be  protected.  My 
friend  Mr.  Couch,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  of  Polperro, 
sent  me  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  herring's  j 
spawn,  which  was  observed  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
He  says,  on  January  23th :— ''A  few  days  since  my 
attention  was  d  tree  tad  to  a  fishing  drift-net,  which  was 
filled  with  spawn  known  to  be  that  of  the  herring,  imd 
on  inquiry  1  found  that  all  the  nets  in  the  boats  were 
equally  filled  with  this  spawn,  in  some  more  abundantly,  ! 
so  that  one  of  the  fishermen  believed  there  must  have  i 
been  many  bushels,  and  one  of  tho  most  intelligent  of : 
those  men  .assured  mc  that  it  dropped  from  the  fish  as 
the  nets  wore  hauled  on  board,  and  that  too  in  such 
abundance  that  as  ho  stood  in  his  boat  the  quantity 
reached  to  his  knees.  This  was  between  this  place  and 
Plymouth.  Tho  net  floats  at  about  three  fathoms  from 
tho  surface,  in  a  depth  of  about  23  fathoms.  The  nets  of 
the  boats  which  assemble  at  Plymouth  from  the  hor- 
ring  fishery  are  calculated  to  reach  considerably  more 
than  100  miles,  and  if  all  of  them  art  filled  with  this 
spawn,  in  a  manner  like  what  we  have  seen  and  been 
informed  of,  the  quantity  of  this  destroyed  must  vastly 
exceed  tho  number  of  the  fish  taken.    So  far  as  the 

Sublic  benefit  is  concerned,  such  weather  as  will  ren- 
er  it  imprudent  for  the  nets  to  be  shot  must  be  of 
vast  benefit  Storms  are  good  for  something.''  If 
there  were  such  a  public  otlieer  appointed  as  I  have 
spoken  of  he  would  order-  the  fishing  to  be  stopped  in 
such  a  case,  or  do  something,  but  it  will  not  do  to  have 
any  person  unless  ho  is  a  naturalist.  My  theory  is,  pro- 
tect the  fish  wlule  spawning,  and  then  I  would  give  you 
leave  to  catch  them  any  way  you  liked  at  other  times. 
But  the  protection  must  bo  sincere  and  real.  Mackarel 
have  about  56,000  eggs  in  the  roe,  and  they  also  are 
taken  in  spawn,  which  ought  not  to  be.  Haddocks  the 
same,  and  solos  tho  same.  I  can  only  sum  up  my  evi- 
dence by  saying  that  we  know  nothing  about  these  soa 
fish. 

Mr.  CiiBSTsn— Havo  you  any  opinion  as  to  tho  com- 
parative nutritive  value  of  these  fish  in  and  out  of 
spawn  ': 

Mr.  Bi  ckland — Wo  never  eat  herring  except  in 
spawn,  or  just  after,  but  by  analogy  with  all  other  fish, 
they  would  be  much  better  at  other  times.  I  conclude 
by  saying  that  Mr.  Leo  and  myself  have  this  experi- 
mental fishery  at  Roaulvers,  which  we  ah*  mid  be  pleased 
for  tho  committee  to  see.  I  havo  also  n  museum  of 
economic  fish  culture,  which  I  am  making  at  my  own 


expense,  tho  South  Kensington  authorities  having 
grantod  me  a  good  site  for  it  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens.  I  take  a  cast  of  ev-:ry  Urge  fish  that  I  can 
he  ir  of  (they  arc  kindly  lent  me  by  tho  fishmongers, 
■  •specially  Messrs.  Gilsou  and  Quckh,  of  Bond-street ; 
Thomas  (hove,  of  Charing-cross ;  Charles,  of  Piin- 
Iico ;  and  Grove,  of  Bond-street),  and  collect  every 
specimen  that  seems  likely  t  -  throw  light  upon  this 
important  subjec  t.  I  am  happy  to  siythat  tho  public 
arc  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
kind  of  inquiry  in  tho  way  oi  ksscniug  their  own  ex- 
penses, for  that  is  tho  object  of  ill  our  researches. 
Mr.  CiissTEU— Can  you  say  anything  about  eels ': 
Mn.  BifKi.vxii — Eels  go  d'.wn  the  rivers  when  the 
salmon  are  coming  up;  they  spawn  in  the  estuaries. 
The  little  wis  come  up  at  this  time  of  year,  and  in  cer- 
tain rivers,  such  as  the  Parrott,  in  Somersetshire,  va-t 
quantities  of  these  elvers,  as  they  me  railed  there.  nie 
taken.  They  are  made  into  cakes  and  fried.  I  think, 
very  likely,  there  are  large  tracts  of  country  doing 
nothing  at  all,  where  ct  Is  might  be  cultivated  with  a 
good  chance  of  paying  a  dividend.  Then?  is  a  question 
whether  tho  parent  eels  return  to  the  rivers;  I  think 
th-v  do,  or  else  it  would  If  liiilit-ult  to  aceomit  far  tk; 
larg  i  ccis  sometimes  fuiuid  in  tivsh  wutiT.  J  have  n  l 
turned  my  attention  to  the  cm.  stion  of  supplying  fish  t  > 
rural  districts  but  I  should  think  it  <  ould  be  done  by 
moans  of  eu=,termongei>.  I  will  inako  inquiries  eu  that, 
point. 

Mr.  Fkeubuick  Wisemax,  '  )yster  Merchant — I  have 
very  little  to  add  to  what  hn s  beeu  said  by  Mr.  Buckbmd 
on  the  subject  of  oyster  culture.  I  quite  agree  with 
regard  to  the  low  temperature  of  tho  water  in-ing  t!v 
cause  of  the  failure.  The  i'mt  fadure  was  in  1860.  when 
it  was  so  complete-  that,  although  a  !«urn  of  money  was 
offered  for  spot,  not  one  was  found.  Since  then,  the  fall 
of  spat  has  been  very  partial;  their  was  very  little  in 
18(51,  and  even  tip  to  the  present  time.  I  may  say  that 
there  has  been  almost  u  failure  in  tho  spat.  Some 
have  attributed  the  failure  to  over  dredging,  but  there 
ne  ver  was  a  greater  mistake.  I  have  a  little  pamphlet  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  all  tho  available  oysters  hav  > 
been  eaten,  and  noue  placed  in  tho  lieds  to  replace 
them ;  that  tho  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  cause  of  tho  failure  Oyster  beds  arc  not 
dredged  out  in  that  way  ;  I  spe.uk  of  private  beds.  All 
the  oysters  gold  in  I/ondon  us  Whitstablo  natives  are 
parent  oysters,  four  or  five  years  old.  Wo  do  not  sell 
the  little  ones ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  public  beds, 
whero  young  oysters  aro  dredged  up,  they  are  sold  to 
private  persons  for  feeding.  I  have  kept  a  diary  of  tho 
wind  and  weather  since  1858 ;  and  on  the  night  of  tho 
10th  Juno,  1SG0,  after  a  hot  day,  there  was  a  frost,  and 
the  tomperaturo  of  the  water  went  down  ten  degrees. 
I  believe  the  tomperaturo  has  been  colder  in  June  since 
1858  than  it  was  before.  If  you  can  onoe  got  the  spat  to 
adhere  no  amount  of  cold  will  destroy  it  afterwards.  in 
180  8  wo  had  a  hot  summer,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
spat.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  long  before  1858  there  was  a 
gradually  increasing  scarcity  and  d  earn  ens  of  oysters. 
I  should  think  thoy  wore  as  cheap  in  1807  as  in  1823. 
They  wore  not  dear  in  1838,  or  even  in  1800;  perhaps 
30s.  or  <0s.  a  bushel ;  I  have  sold  native  oysters  at 
18s.  6d.  a  bushel  not  many  veura  back.  By  soUing 
ovsters  in  tho  way  we  do,  only  the  parent  oysters,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  denude  the  beds  if  there  was  spat 
to  replace  what  was  taken  away.  Oysters  begin  to  breed 
from  21  to  3  years  old  ;  wc  do  not  sell  them  until  after 
they  have  spatted ;  we  never  sell  ono  under  four  years 
old.  Thoy  spat  in  Juno  and  July,  and  we  do  not  sell 
them  until  tho  1st  September,  so  that  they  havo  all  had 
time  to  spawn ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  perished  from 
the  low  temperature.  It  is  not  likely  we  should  over- 
dredge  our  own  beds.  I  havo  boon  in  the  trade 
more  thatn  thirty  years,  and  my  father  and  grand- 
father wero  in  it  before  me,  so  that  we  ought  to  know 
something  about  it.  I  have  had  tho  benefit  of  my  fore- 
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fathers'  experience,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  try  anything  fresh.  I  have  tried  cultivating 
them  in  a  tank  ;  it  has  not  proved  very  successful,  but  I 
mean  to  continue  the  experiment.  The  oyster  spat 
must  float  for  some  time,  because  wo  sometimes  find  it 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boats.  I  attribute  the  success  of 
the  cultivation  at  Hayling  Island  to  tho  temperature. 
It  is  ten  degrees  higher  there  than  at  Faversham.  I 
never  knew  the  temperature  in  tho  river  Roach  or 
Crouch  higher  than  71°,  and  I  have  found  it  82°  at  Hay- 
ling  Island. 

Mr.  Chbstbr — Has  it  not  generally  been  found  that 
the  average  temperature  of  tho  coast  has  risen  of  late 
years  ? 

Mr.  BccKLAxn — We  havo  had  very  cold  summers. 

Mr.  Chbstbk — As  a  whole,  taking  tho  last  twenty-five 
years,  would  you  not  say  the  temperature  had  improved  ? 

Mr.  Bi'ckland — It  may  bo  bo  ;  but  it  is  not  a  quostion 
of  average. 

The  Chairman — The  Romans  used  to  get  oysters  from 
Utupriuo1,  and  the  climate  must  surely  have  been  colder 
then  than  now. 

Mr.  Wisbmak — I  have  known  of  a  failure  in  one  year 
before,  but  never  such  a  succession. 

Mr.  Tcfnbll — At  Hayling  Island  the  effect  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  comes  direct,  but  on  tho  Essex  coast  it  has 
had  to  travel  all  round  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Wisbmak — There  is  no  doubt  tho  water  is  much 
warmer  there  than  on  the  Essex  coast.  If  tho  failure 
were  caused  by  tho  want  of  parent  oysters,  how  is  it 
that  in  1860,  when  oysters  were  abundant,  wo  had  no 
spatf 

Mr.  Chester — No  doubt  tho  temperature  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  but  I  fancy  there  must  be  some  further 
cause  for  the  failure. 

Mr.  Holloxd — I  do  not  understand  how  the  American 
riven,  which  are  frozen  up  for  many  months,  are  so 
stocked  with  oysters.   The  Hudson  is  very  cold  in  July. 

Mr.  Bccki.ano — I  understand  it  is  very  hot  there  in 
August  and  September,  and  the  oyster  may  spawn  then. 

Mr.  Hollond — Would  not  the  same  rule  operate  in 
England,  and  if  tho  weather  wero  unusually  cold  in 
April  and  May  would  that  not  drive  off  the  spawning  to 
the  last  wook  in  June  instead  of  tho  first  ? 

Mr.  Bucklamd — It  might  in  some  cases,  but  not  in 
all.  I  havo  had  nine  samploB  of  oysters  from  America 
sent  me,  and  some  I  have  put  into  tho  fishery,  where 
they  are  doing  very  well.  It  occurred  to  me  that  they 
might  be  made  hardy,  and  able  to  spawn  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  our  nativo  oysters.  Oysters  grow  from 
May  to  tho  end  of  August,  after  which  they  fatten.  A 
few  months  ago  an  oyster  bed  was  discovered  off  Blankon- 
berghe,  on  tho  Ostend  coast,  which  yielded  a  huge 
quantity  of  oysters,  and  I  really  don't  see  why  the 
coast-guard  boats  should  not  occasionally  put  a  dredge 
overboard,  as  in  that  way  new  oyster-beds  might  be  dis- 
covered of  which  wo  know  nothing.  I  am  convinced, 
and  so  is  Mr.  Wiseman,  that  the  failure  of  tho  spat  is 
from  lowness  of  temperature,  and  in  giving  you  this 
cvidenco  wo  have  told  you  what  has  cost  us  much  time 
and  money  to  find  out.  We  are  still  working  at  it,  and 
hope  yet  to  arrive  at  something  practicable.  I  am  much 
pleased  that  tho  Society  of  Arts  is  taking  up  tho  subject 
of  fisheries. 

Eighteenth  Ordinary  Mkktino. 

Wednesday,  April  15th,  1868 C.  W. 
Siemens,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Eyre,  Maior-Gcneral  Sir  Vincent,  C.B.,  Athenaeum 
Club,  S.W. 

Lawrence,  Edwin,  LL.B.,  B.A..  94.  Westboumo-tor.  W. 
Scott,  John,  2t,  Newton-road,  Bavawater,  W. 
Solomon,  Aaher,  8,  South-street,  Finabury,  E.C. 


The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Drummond.  Peter  Robert,  Perth. 

Foster,  George,  Rochford,  Essex. 

Jcffery,  Walter,  35,  Eastgato-street,  Gloucester. 

Wilson,  Edward,  Hayes,  Kent. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  LIQUID  FUEL. 

By  Benjamin  H.  Pave,  Esq. 

The  economv  of  fuel  is  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
in  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  it  affords  so  much  scope  for 
improvement,  that  any  suggestion  made  with  that  object 
is  always  deserving  of  full  consideration  ;  and,  even  if 
such  suggestions  should  be  impracticable  or  erroneous, 
it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  be  considered  as  justifying  an 
adverse  opinion.  That  such  a  course  is  appropriate  in 
regard  to  a  project  which  is  expected  to  involve  a  recon- 
struction of  our  navy  and  a  radical  revolution  in  steam 
navigation,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  readily  admitted. 

The  proposal  to  substitute  for  the  coal  now  used  as 
fuel  in  steam  vessels  some  kind  of  liquid  combustible,  is 
an  off-shoot  of  the  excitement  which  lias  prevailed  during 
the  last  fow  years  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  vast 
quantities  of  petroleum  in  America ;  and  it  was  that 
material  which  was  in  the  first  instance  recommended  as 
the  substitute  for  coal.  A  commission  appointed  in 
America  some  years  ago,  to  investigate  tho  subject  re- 
ported that  petroleum  was  beyond  doubt  more  than  twice 
as  effective  as  unthraeite  cool  in  the  production  of  steam, 
and  that  steam  coidd,  by  the  use  of  this  material,  be 
produced  in  less  than  half  the  usual  time. 

It  was  an  inference  by  no  means  unnatural  that  if  this 
were  the  case,  and  if  coal  could  bo  superseded  by  this 
material  as  the  fuel  of  steam  vessels,  a  very  great  portion 
of  the  space  required  in  merchant  steamers  for  the 
stowage  of  coal  would  be  rendered  available  for  more 
profitable  cargo;  that  steam  packets  might  become 
independent  of  coal  depots  at  various  points  of  their 
passage ;  and  that  vessels  of  war  would  bo  enabled  to 
keep  the  sea  for  a  very  much  longer  time  than  they  now 
do  with  coal.  Any  prospect  of  such  advantages  as  these 
being  attainable  might  reasonably  have  bewri  expected 
to  justify  a  more  thorough  and  searching  investigation 
of  this  subject  than  it  has  yet  received  in  this  country. 

Besides  petroleum,  several  other  analogous  materials 
have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  coal  ;  for  instance, 
the  oil  obtained  by  distilling  particular  kinds  of  coal,  or  tho 
shale  which  occurs  in  coal  formations,  and  more  recently 
the  oil  known  as  "  dead  oil,"  which  is  one  of  the  products 
obtained  in  rectifying  tho  coal  tar  of  gas  works.  All 
these  materials  resemble  each  other  closely  in  being 
composed  chieflv  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  are,  in 
various  proportions,  the  combustible  and  heat-producing 
constituents  of  all  kinds  of  fuel.  For  the  application  of 
these  materials  and  of  liquid  fuel  generallv,  various 
methods  havo  been  proposed,  but  before  speaking  of 
them  it  is  desirable  to  consider  what  is  the  ovaporativo 
power  of  these  materials  respectively,  since  that  is  a  very 
important  point  to  determine  in  regard  to  the  question 
as  to  tho  relative  merits  of  these  different  kinds  of  fuel. 

The  heat  generated  by  combustion  has  been  made  tho 
subject  of  tho  most  careful  investigation ;  and  since  tho 
time  of  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  and  Rumford,  tho  more 
precise  measurement  of  tho  amounts  of  heat  capable  of 
being  produced  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, has  lx?cn  repeated  by  several  physicists  with  results 
which  agree  so  closely,  that  they  mav  safely  be  regarded 
as  well  established.  The  names  of  Dulong,  Despretz, 
Andrews,  Favre,  and  Silbermann  are,  moreover,  an  un- 
questionable guarantee  that  these  results,  and  tho 
methods  by  which  they  were  obtained,  are  perfectly 
trustworthy.  According  to  these  results,  the  maximum 
heat -producing  capabilities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
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in  the  ratio  of  1  to  4  5.  Tho  wtu.il  quantities  of  heat 
generated  by  tho  combustion  of  a  pound  of  carbon  or  of 
hydrogen  are  as  follows: — 

Hblativb  Cammufic  Powmt. 


 .        Heat  ntiltt. 

J'™11   1    14,500    1  00 

Hydrogen   ....  1    62,032   


The  heat  umt  hore  referred  to  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  raises  tho  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one 
degree  Fahr.  (from  40°  to  41°).  Therefore,  the  numbers 
given  in  tho  tablo  represent  tho  quantities  of  wator 
capablo  of  being  heated  one  degree  Fahr.  by  the  conversion 
of  one  pound  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  of  one 
pound  of  hydrogen  into  water.  As  there  are,  in  tho 
iahronheit  thermomotric  scale,  180  degrees  between 
the  freezing  point  and  boiling  point  of  water,  those 
numbers  dmded  by  180  givo  tho  corresponding  quantity 
of  water  capable  of  being  heated  from  32°  to  212*  Fahr 
Again,  tho  quantity  of  heat  required  to  convort  a  pound 
of  water  at  212«  Fahr.  into  steam  of  the  sarao  tempera- 
ture, is  nearly  five  and  a-half  (more  exactly  5  37)  times 
aa  much  as  that  requisite  to  heat  a  pound  of  water  from  the 
freezing  point  to  tho  boiling  point ;  therefore  the  quantities 
of  steam  capable  of  being  produced  from  water  at  212* 
Fahr.  by  the  total  heat  generated  in  the  combustion  of 
a  pound  of  carbon  or  of  hydrogen,  aro  of  course  ascer- 
tainable by  dividing  tho  number  of  pounds  heated  from 
32*  to  212"  Fahr.  by  5-37.  These  several  quantities  are 
given  in  tho  folio  wing  tablo  :— 


heat  to  produce  equal  increments  of  temperature  in 
equal  weights,  as  stated  in  the  following  table  :— 

QvAXTtTiEs  op  Heat. 


-3 

a 


5 


ll*-A I  units. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  requires. .  -217 
Nitrogen  „      ..  215 

Atmospheric  air  „  . .  238 
Steam  „      ..  -47.5 

Water  „  ..1000 

Water  at  212°  F 


QUANTITIES  OF  WATER 

Heated,  or  ««vert«d 


by  th..- 


From 

From 

'  From  water 

40°  to  41°  F. 

32°  to  212"  F. 

at  212*  F. 

n*. 

lbs. 

lb*. 

tlw. 

14,500 

80-55 

15- 

1  carbon. 

62,032 

344  G2  , 

642  , 

1  hydrogen. 

Theso  quantities  of  15  pounds  and  64  2  pound*  of 
water  convertible  into  steam  by  tho  total  heat  generated 
in  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  carbon  or  of  hydrogen, 
represent  what  is  termed  the  44  theoretical  evaporative 
powers"  of  those  substances.  By  tho  term  theoretical 
however,  it  is  not  to  bo  understood  that  those  values  are 
in  any  degree  imaginary  or  assumed;  they  represent 
actual  facta,  which  have  been  established  as  the  results  of 
positive  observation,  and  they  arc  theoretical  inrcferonco 
to  the  practical  application,  of  fuol  only  in  this  sense, 
that  theso  results  aro  not  realised  in  ordinary  practice. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  the  existence  of  any  uncer- 
tainty that  the  total  quantities  of  heat  generated  by 
burning  a  pound  of  carbon  or  a  pound  of  hydrogen  are 
respectively  capablo  of  converting  15  pounds  and  04  2 
pounds  of  water  at  212°  Fahr.  into  steam,  but  it  is 
simply  tho  fact  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  only 
a  portion  of  the  total  heat  generated  in  either  case  is  ever 
available  for  the  production  of  steam.  The  statement  of 
the  theoretical  evaporative  power  of  fuel,  or  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  as  constituents  of  fuel  is  therefore— like  the 
statement  of  relative  calorific  power — only  an  expression 
of  the  relative  capabilities,  and  it  indicates  in  this 
respect  a  limit  which,  though  it  cannot  be  exceeded  in 
any  case,  is  never  fully  attained  in  practice. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  heat  result- 
ing from  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is 
available  for  producing  steam,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
what  aro  the '  conditions  under  which  fuol  is  usually 
burnt,  and  what  becomes  of  the  heat  generated  in  the 
two  cases,  fn  making  this  inquiry  it  is  also  necessary 
to  remember  that  tho  several  substances  concerned  iu 
tho  combustion  of  fuol  require  different  quantities  of 


To  raise  its 
temperature 

from  T 
to  T  +  1»  F. 

9GG-100  for  conversion 
into  steam. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  water  has  by  far  tho  greatest 
capacity  for  heat,  both  in  the  state  of  liquid  and  vapour, 
and  that  a  very  largo  quantity  of  heat  is  rendered  latent 
in  tho  conversion  of  water  into  steam. 

In  the  combustion  of  carbon,  each  pound  requires  for 
ita  con  version  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  2-67  pounds  of 
oxygen,  which  is  derived  fi  om  atmospheric  air,  and  as 
this  contains  only  23  per  cent,  by  weight  of  oxygen,  it 
is  necessary  to  supply  about  12  pounds  (more  accurately 
U-Gl  pounds)  of  air  for  every  pound  of  carbon  burnt. 

In  the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  8  pounds  of  oxygen 
are  requisite  for  each  pound  of"  hydrogen,  and  to  furnish 
this  about  35  pound.-*  (more  accurately  34-78  pounds)  of 
air  must  bo  supplied. 

But  fuel  is  never  burnt  for  raising  steam  in  such  a 
way  that  tho  supply  of  air  is  only  just  sutlicient  to 
furnish  oxygen  for  tho  conversion  of  its  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  of  its  hydrogen  into  water  vapour. 
In  order  to  maintain  combustion  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move tho  gaseous  products  from  the  furnace,  as"  well  as 
to  supply  fresh  air  continually ;  an  1  when  this  is 
effected,  as  usual,  by  tho  draught  of  a  chimney,  the 
gaseous  combustion  product*  becomo  mixed  with  thr> 
fresh  air  to  some  extent.  The  effect  of  thus  intermixture 
would  bo  to  retard  tho  combustion  of  the  fuel,  if  tho 
amount  of  burnt  air  or  combustion  products  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  furnace  exceeded  a  certain  proportion. 
Consequently,  it  is  nocossary  to  prevent  this  by  supply- 
ing more  air  than  would  suffice  to  furnish  oxygen  for 
combustion,  so  as  to  dilute  the  combustion  products  and 
maintain  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  tho  atmosphere  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  fuel  in  tho  furnace.  Careful 
observation  has  shown  that  in  ordinary  boiler  furnaces 
the  quantity  of  air  requisite  for  this  purpose  amounts  to 
as  much  as  that  requisite  for  effecting  tho  chemical 
chango  which  takes  placo  iu  combustion,  so  that  the 
total  supply  of  air  to  such  a  furnace  is  usually  at 
tho  rato  of  about  24  pounds  per  pound  of  carbon  burnt, 
and  about  70  pounds  per  pound  of  hydrogen  burnt. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  tho  relation  between 
tho  quantities  of  these  substances  burnt  as  fuel,  the 
total  heat  generated,  tho  air  supply  requisite  for  sup- 
porting combustion,  and  the  furnace  gas  resulting  from 
it  will  be  as  follows  :— 


Fuel. 


Carbon  . . 
Hydrogen  . . 


,  Quantity 
burnt 


Pnnrul. 
I 
1 


Air 
iui>i>l>\ 

Pounds. 
23-22 
60-36 


Total  heat 


Furnace 


Hot  unfts. 
1  1.500 

G2,0:52 


P"in\>l*. 

24-22 

70-50 


Tho  heat  generated  in  either  case  is,  at  tho  moment  of 
combustion,  transferred  to  the  gaseous  combustion  pro- 
duct, and  raises  its  temperature.  In  the  combustion  of 
carbon,  the  whole  of  the  heat  is  effective  in  this  way; 
but  in  tho  combustion  of  hydrogen,  a  portion  of  tho 
heat  generated  is  consumed  in  determining  the  vaporous 
condition  of  the  water  produced,  in  the  proportion  of 
nino  pounds  for  each  pound  of  hydrogen  burnt.  As  one 
pound  of  water  at  212°F.  requires  y«»tJ - 1  heat  units  to 
convert  it  into  steam  of  the  *ame  temperature,  tho 
quantity  of  heat  which  becomei  latent  in  this  way 
 ...  to  8;694.0  heat  units  (9  X  000-1)  per  pound  of 
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hydrogen  burnt,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  of  com- 
bustion. Th:it  portion  of  tho  hoat  is  ineffective,  cither 
for  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  combustion  pro- 
duct, or  for  producing  steam  in  the  boiler,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  deducted  from  the  total  heat  generated,  in 
order  to  ascertain  tho  amount  of  heat  available,  which 
is  as  follows,  compared  with  that  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon :— 


Latent  heat 

Equivalent 

Quantity 
burnt. 

Total  heat 

of  water 

Available 

evaporation 

jreuerated 

1 

va  pom-pro- 
duced. 

heat. 

of  water  at 
212F. 

Pound. 

Heat  unit*. 

Heat  units. 

He«t  nnlts. 

Pounds. 

Carbon  . .  1 

14,500 

14,500 

Hydrogen  1 

62,032 

8695 

53,337 

55 

In  the  combustion  of  carbon,  under  tho  conditions 
above  mentioned,  the  products  constituting  the  furnace 
gas  amount  to  nearly  25  pounds  per  pound  of  carbon 
burnt,  and  they  require  the  following  quantities  of 
heat  to  raise  their  temperature  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 


Pounds. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  . .    3  67 

Nitrogen    8  94 

Surplus  air    1161 

24-22 


Spwiric  IlKAT. 

Heat  units. 
X     217  = 
X     245  = 
X     238  = 


Heat  units. 

•79639 
2  19030 
276318 

5-74987 


The  increase  of  temperature  resulting  from  tho  com- 
bustion of  carbon  is  therefore  found  oy  dividing  the 
number  of  heat  unitB,  representing  tho  total  quantity  of 
heat  generated,  by  the  number  of  heat  wrta  requisite  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  these  combustion  products,  etc., 
one  degree,  and  it  amounts  to 

2,522°F.         =  -14,6!!0 

•>'75 

In  the  combustion  of  hvdrogen,  under  tho  same  con- 
ditions, the  products  constituting  tho  furnace  gas  amount 
to  about  70  pounds  per  pound  of  hydrogen  burnt,  and 
they  require  the  following  quantities  of  heat  to  raise 
■— t  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  -" 

HrKotnc  Hut. 
Pounds.      Heat  nnlts. 
.    9        X     476  — 

Nitrogen  gas   26  78    X     245  = 

Surplus  air   34  78    X     238  = 


Water  vapour 


Heat  units. 
427500 
0-56110 
8-27764 


70-76 


1911374 


2,791c 


Consequently,  the  increase  of  temperature  resulting 
of  hydrogen  is  :— 
_    62,032    —  8,695 

*'    ~  .  iMU  

So  far,  therefore,  as  relates  to  increase  of  temperature 
the  tffect  produced  by  tho  combustion  of  hydrogon 
under  these  conditions  is  not  much  greater  than  that 

E reduced  by  tho  combustion  of  an  equal  weight  of  car- 
on,  notwithstanding  tho  great  difference  in  the  actual 
quantities  of  heat  generated,  as  shown  below:— 


chimney,  the  whole  of  tho  available  heat  could  be  com- 
municated to  the  water  in  the  boiler,  the  evaporative 
efiTect  realised  might  then  be  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to 
tho  theoretical  evaporative  power  of  the  fuel  burnt.  But 
this  is  never  tho  case  in  ordinary  practice. 

The  extent  to  which  the  available  heat  could,  in  any 
case,  become  effectivo  in  producing  steam  by  direct 
transmission  to  tho  boiler,  must,  of  course,  be  limited 
by  tho  temperature  corresponding  to  the  pressure  at 
which  steam  is  to  bo  raised.  If  that  wore  50  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  tho  furnace  gas  could  not  be  cooled  down 
below  360°  F.  before  being  discharged  from  tho  heating 
surface  of  tho  boiler  into  tho  chimney.  The  quantities 
of  heat  which  would  in  such  a  case  pass  away  in  the 
furnaco  gas,  without  being  directly  effectivo  in  producing 
steam  in  tho  boiler  .would  amount  to  12  per  cent,  m  the 
combustion  of  carbon,  and  to  10-8  per  cent,  in  the  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen,  as  follows  : — 


Total  heat 
(fenerated. 

Available 

^ Increase  of 

Pound. 

Heat  units. 

Heat  units. 

Carbon  .... 

14,500 

14,500 

2522°F. 

Hydrogen. . 

! 

62,032 

53,337 

2791°F. 

Quan- 

Fur- 

tity 

nace 

burnt. 

gnu- 

Pound. 

Pounds. 

Carbon  . . 

1 

25 

Hydrogen 

1 

70 

Quantity  of  hc.tr.qul.lte  ^^on 
to  produce  increase  of  ,rf  ^  ^ 


temperature  =  300» 


Heat  units. 
300°  X  5-750  =  1,725 
300">X  19-114=5,734 


21i-F. 


1-8 

6-9 


These  quantities  of  hoat  would  therefore  be  wasted  as 
regards  production  of  steam,  excopt  in  so  far  as  they  might 
bo  applied  in  heating  the  feed-water  supplied  to  the 

boiler.  . 

But,  when,  as  in  ordinary  practice,  the  supply  of  air 
for  supporting  combustion  is  maintained  by  the  draught 
of  a  chimney,  the  temporature  of  tho  furnace  gas  can- 
not in  any  way  be  reduced  below  about  660°  F.  without 
interfering  with  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  and  thus  a 
waste  of  heat  is  occasioned  considerably  larger  than  that 
just  mentioned  as  being  the  minimum  waste. 

In  very  many  instances  the  furnace  gas  is  discharged 
into  the  chimney  at  a  temperature  very  much  more  than 
600°  F.  above  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  and 
then  tho  waste  of  heat  is  of  course  even  still  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  temperature  of  tho  gas  is  higher. 

In  the  case  of  furnace  gas,  discharged  at  600°  F.  above 
the  temperature  of  tho  air  supplied  to  the  furnace,  this 
waste  amounts  to  24  per  cent,  of  the  available  heat  result- 
ing from  the  combustion  of  carbon,  and  to  22  per  cent,  of 
that  resulting  from  tho  combustion  of  hydrogen  j  these 
amounts  being  equivalent  to  tho  evaporation  of  3-6  lbs. 
of  water  at.2120  F.  per  pound  of  carbon  burnt,  and  to 
11  9  lbs.  of  water  at  212*F.  per  pound  of  hydrogen 

burnt.  . 

The  amount  of  heat  capable  of  becoming  effective  in 
producing  steam  cannot  therefore  be  greater  than  the 
difference  between  tho  total  available  heat  and  the  heat 
thus  wasted  in  the  furnaco  gas.  This  amount  is  about 
76  per  cent,  of  the  available  heat  generated  by  combus- 
tion of  carbon,  and  about  78  per  cent,  of  that  generated 
by  combustion  of  hydrogen.  This  comparison  docs  not 
take  into  account  those  sources  of  waste  which  are  duo  to 
imperfect  combustion,  but  applies  only  to  such  portions  of 
tho  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  fuel  as  are  actually  burnt  in 
the  furnace.  In  this  case  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  these  constituents  of  fuel  in  producing  steam  is  as 
follows:— 

Combustion  op  Carhon. 


We  have  now  to  consider  what  portion  of  tho  avail' 
die  heat  is,  under  ordinary  conditions,  effective  in  pro- 
ducing steam.  Tho  heated  furnaco  gas,  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  tho  carbon  or  tho  hydrogen  of  fuel  is  tho 
medium  by  which  tho  heat  generated  is  transferred  to  the 
water  in  tho  boiler ;  and  if  it  could  be  managed  that, 
between  tho  moment  of  combustion,  and  tho  timo  when 
the  furnace  gas  resulting  from  it  ia  discharged  into  tho 


Quantity  burnt,  1  lb. 

Equivalent  evapo- 
ration of  water. 

at  US* 

at  60* 

Total  heat  of  combustion  .. 

Heat  units 
14,500 
14,500 
3,480 

lb*. 
15- 

lbs. 

•  • 

Waste  heat  of  furnace  gas. . 

3-6 

•  • 

•  • 

11,020 

114 

98 
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CoMlU>TtON   ol  HVOKOOKW 


C^JVltlty  !>:lrat,  1  11:. 


Total  hv.nl  of  combustion  .  . 
I-itent  lif.it  of  vi-: i tor  vup-  >uv 

Available  heat  

Waste  ht'.tt  of  furnace  gas. . 

Kffeetivo  licit   


1 1  .i'  iciirs 
f,  _>.U-'i2 

.s,  fi;>."i 


r.piu-.ii- 


p.-. 

fit.  2 


IT  '  v.lp.  - 

r » .it  i'. 


I'-,. 


11,.>20    1  1IJ 


4i, si; 


:;s 


•011  UH'l 

v  equal 


Thus  the  m;iximuni  ev  qorativo  .Hi.--.iey  ufcu 
of  hydrogen  is,  tor  carh  pound  burnt,  n  speed i vc  . 
(o  tlio  conversion  of  ah-mt  eleven  and  a  half  pounds  and 
forty-three  and  ;t  hnlf  pounds  of  wab  r  id  21  J  .1  grec.s. 
Fahr..  into  steam  of  tho  same  temperature,  ; j. r i •  i  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressor.  .  Tin-  <  xt-nt  !•>  which 
this  (fficiC'i  is  i  titlittJ  in  the  ordinary  application  of 
fin  1  for  producing  steam  witl  depend  up-.n  tin  relative 
facilities  afforded  hy  the  rat,,  of  combustion  and  by  the 
construction  of  the:  hoih-r,  for  the.  lull  absorption  of  1  h u 
effective  heat  from  tlio  combustion  products  during  their 
passage,  along  the  Axvs  or  tubes  of  the  boiler  before 
being  discharged  into  the  chimney,  l'ut  whatev.  r  may 
bo  the  influence  of  these  conditions  in  regard  to  evapo- 
rative effect  produced,  they  do  not  in  miy  A -'I'-1  affect 
the  foregoing  considerations  n.s  to  the  maximum  ■  vapora- 
tive  capabilities  of  the  carbon  :<nd  hydrogen  nf  fu.  1  when 
burnt  in  the  manner  stated,  ^^ith  a  supply  of  air  just 
twice  an  great  as  the  quantity  requisite  for  their  conver- 
sion into  cirbonic  a<  id  gas  and  water  vapour. 

From  the*)  considerations  it  will  bo  evident  that  in 
the  combustion  of  fuel,  under  ordinary  condition*,  there- 
is  always  a  groat  waste  of  heat  actually  generated  and 
available.  The  total  waste  in  considerably  greater  in 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen  than  it  is  in  the  combustion 
of  carbon,  amounting  in  the  one  case  to  32  '1  per  cent., 
and  in  the  other  to  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  of 
combustion,  hut  still  the  evaporative  cub  acy  uf  hydrogen 
in  nearly  four  times  as  gr.  at  as  that  of  carbon. 

In  the  combustion  of  hydr.  'e  u-bous  uud.  r  tie*-  tor.di- 
tions,  whether  they  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  the  t- ?t 1 
amount  of  heat  generated  will  be  determined  by  the 
ndutive  profs  .rtions  of  the  earhon  and  hydrogen  they 
contain.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  in  such  stil.stam  a  s 
generally  ranges  from  one-seventh  to  one-fourth  by 
weight,  and  for  such  limits  the  corresponding  amount* 
of  heat  generated  by  their  combustion,  and  their  thco- 
"ivo  power  would  be  as  follow-, : 


hydrogen.  The  r.  suits  given  ahove,  .is  expressing  the 
theoretical  evaporative  pav-nt  of  these  hydroe.u  Dons, 
are  therefore  l"o  high  by  an  amount  corresponding  to 
the  heat  requisite  to  d«.'.--mp-.is->  the  hydrocarbons  and  to 
convert  tie  hydrogen  from  the  /'■/<!<•/  -tale  it  his  in  tic 
h\ dro<  ai'bun.j,  t,i  the  urMse on-  state  it  has  in  the  vap.e.ir 
resulting  fr.en  their  con ibu--li' •)(. 

'I'h.  dilb  fence  betw:  •  a  the  Iheoivtieal  evaporative 
].owu  of  hvilroearb-  n>  .  'ompri-cd  within  tile.-,,  limit-..! 
composition,  and  tin  ir  evaporative  efficacy,  will 
determined  bv  the  iciitici-  proportions  of  caihoii  and 
hvdrogi  u  they  contain,  just  in  th"  same  manner  aa 
-.buwn  a'.p.idy.  so  far  a-  iclab  s  merely  to  the  mode  in 
uhieh  the  heat  g.  mi-ated  i-  disposed  of  among-t  the 
combustion  ] i rod in-t*  constituting  the  fnrmiee  gas  re- 
suiting  from  their  .  oiiihii-tioii.  And  it  is  ho[0  n.ji  .-sii  v 
to  notice  anoth'-v  circumstance  of  con-idm-abl..  importance 
as  lcgalds  the  ad  Van*  a  g'-Qi.^  application  of  fuel,  and 
e-peciallv  hvdroi:.i rboi;  fuel. 

d'he  following  tabular  htaten n.-nt  will  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  heat  that  is  consumed  in  producing  a 
chimney  draught,  is  distributed  among  the  combustion 
products  constituting  the  furnace  gas 

(.'o\nee-Tioy  or  Cakiion. 


I'lini.n-i 
«:is 

fl'Nlll 

1 II.. 

ear':.. 'li. 

e>u'teilies  of  lK»t  ia 

K.jniv.ilirc 
<a  ;i|i.  tu 
1  i  on 
.if  «nl.-|-  a'. 
■il'Z-  lollir. 

( 'arbonio  m  id  1 
 ) 

11--. 
■>i'u 

Hiei'.  unis. 

loi. 

.6 

Nitr>gcn  ga.i  .  . 
.•surplus  air  .... 

lla'.i 

W'J"  X  --s  =  '-r;>il) 

It 

1-7 

•J»-'J2 

:.i,tsu 

It  will  be  se<- 

n  from 

this  table  that  wdlili- 

tile  t'.tl! 

Hr.lre. 
bunit. 

Hv.lr.o 

fe.-i.-n. 

T-.ta!  hrat  rf  c-i,,l  nstem. 

Kf]  i:i  vnl  e  n  1 
i-v.H'i.r.Uii  -n 
uf  n  ;iOt. 

rv  t  'J  1  "J  - 

:it  Cn- 

11.. 

'{ 

lh. 

-8G 

11.,. 
11 

llr;il  IllliS, 

X  1  l,)W>  =  12,170 
X  02  <!.,.•  =  s.r.si 

I,.-. 

21,1.-1 

21".) 

1SS 

•{ 

i  > 

•2.3 

X   U.aOO  =  10.77-3 
X  '''2,032  =  1.3..30S 

2-i,2S:J 

!  27-1 

.  -2 

It  must  be  rcmembenNl  that  tln-se  results  are  above 
the  truth,  for  this  (^ib  ulation  do<:s  n  't  t  ike  into  account 
the  quantity  of  heat  expend  d  in  effecting  the  decompo- 
sition of  tho  hydrocarbon,  t'.c.,  the  separation  of  the 
carbon  from  the  hydrogen,  nor  does  it  make  allowance 
for  tho  cireumstmiee  that  the  quantities  of  heat  calcu- 
lated ns  being  genenited  bv  the  hydrogen,  are  calculated 
to  tho  heal -producing   power  of 


wa-te  of  he.,t  in  the  furnace  gas  from  the  combustion  of 
1  pound  of  carbon,  is  .  quivalent  to  :>-i;  pounds  ot  nt<  am, 
rn..re  than  one-half  of  thit  lie-it  is  consumed  in  raising 
the  tempi  rat nro  of  the  surplus  air  supplied  for  diluting 
the  eumhu-tiou  prodie  t  in  tin-  furnace.  Consequently, 
any  arrangement  by  which  this  surplus  supply  of  air 
could  b..-  dispi -nsi  d  with,  and  comhu-tion  maintained  at  tie- 
Raiue  r;de,  woiiM  have  llie  .  Ib-et  of  reducing  th"  wast'  ot 
heat  to  tin:  extent  of  oO  per  cent.,  and  ceonorni-iug  tic 
'  heat  generated  by  the  carbon  of  the  find  to  the  extent  of 
'  noarlv  12  per  cetit.  Herein  consists  t he  advantage  gained 
',  by  bb'.wing  the  air  into  si  furnace,  instead  of  drawing  it  in 
j  b'v  means  of  a  ..himney  ;  for  in  that  ease  the  supply  of  air 
\  niav  be  riTuced  t>  just  enough  to  support  <a»inbustion. 
and  at  the  same  time  the  teinpemture  of  the  furnace  gas 
may  be  so  far  reduced,  either  within  the  flues  or  tubes 
1  of  tin  boiler,  or  in  ft  fed  water  heater,  as  to  render  tho 
greater  part  of  the  heat  contained  in  it  effective  for  pro- 
duction of  steam. 

The  possibility  of  ei-onrunisimr,  in  this  way,  tho  heat 
I  generated  bv  combustion  of  carbon  is  by  no  means  un- 
important; but  it  i>  of  far  greater  importance  as  regards 
the  heat  generated  bv  combustion  of  hydrogen  ;  for  in 
1  th«i  case  tin-  total  waste  of  heat  arising  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  furnace  gas  at  <100v  Fab.  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  supply  is  .-quivalent  to  about  12 
pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of  hydrogen  burnt,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  this  waste  heat  U  consumed  in  heating 
the  -urplus  air  supply.  . 

Therefore  by  dispensing  with  this  surplus  air,  and 
cooling  the  furnace  gas  in  a  feed-water  heater,  a  saving 
of  something  like  one-fourth  of  the  total  available  In  at 
miirht  be  effected.  A  further  advantage  would  a  No 
result  from  the  increased  temperature  of  combu«li"ti, 
vi/  ,  ■1,(V.»2W  Fah.  f.r  carbon,  and  4,022°  Fab.  fen-  hydro- 
gen and  th  nsequ.-nt  un  re  ready  transmission  ot  heat 

from  the  combustion  product  to  the  water  in  the  boiler 
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Water  vapour. 
Nitrogen  gas  . 
Surplus  air . . . 


Furnace 
«aj 
fnmi 
111.. 

hydro 

ROM. 


11*. 

900 
2678 
34-78 


70-.% 


Quantities  of  hwit  in 
furnace  gai. 


Equivalent 
cva|«o  ra- 
tion 
of  water  at 
212*  Ffthr. 


Heat  units. 
000°  X  4  3  =  2,580 
600°  X  C-6  =  3,960 
000°  X  «-3  =  4,980 


Latent  heat  \ 
of  water  > 
vapour . .  ) 


20,215 


27 
41 
51 

11-9 

90 

209 


The  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  fuel 
presents  another  point  of  difference,  which  is  imporbuit 
us  regards  tho  extent  to  which  tho  available  boat  is, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  capable  of  being  rendered 
effective  in  producing  steam.  This  differenco  is  duo  to 
the  presence  of  water  vapour  in  tho  furnaco  gas,  result- 
ing from  the  combustion  of  hydrogen.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  circumstance  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  absorbed 
and  rendered  ineffective  for  producing  steam.  From  tho 
foregoing  table,  representing  tho  disposition  of  heat 
amongst  tho  furnace  gas,  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
pound  of  water-vapour  in  the  furnace  gas  corresponds  to 
a  waste  of  heat  sufficient  to  produce  rather  more  than 
1]  pound  of  steam;  and  hence  it  will  bo  evident  how 
great  is  the  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
water  in  the  furnace  gas,  whether  originating  from 
hydrogen  burnt  or  from  damp  fuel  or  otherwise. 

The  volumes  of  the  air  supply  and  combustion  pro- 
duct* for  the  cxtromrj  eases  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  arc 
as  follow  :— 


Air  supply  »t  60-  P. 

CoinbuMli 
at  C( 

n  product* 
0  V. 

Pound. 

l'ouo<U 

"utlc  ft'Ot. 

Pounds. 

CuMo  fret. 

Carbon    . . 

1 

24 

320 

25 

G30 

Hydrogen  . 

1 

09 

900 

70 

2,044 

In  the  combustion  of  carbon  there  is  no  expansion  of 
volume  in  the  combustion  product,  except  that  due  to  the 
heat  generated,  which  would  render  the  volume  at  the 
temperature  of  combustion  {2.522°  Fah.)  rather  more 
than  six  times  that  of  the  air  supplied.  By  the  transfer 
of  heat  to  tho  l>oiler,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the 
temperature  to  660*  Fah..  the  volume  would  be  reduced 
again  to  about  C30  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  cartoon  burnt. 

In  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  the  supply  of  air 
required  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  that  required  in 
the  combustion  of  an  equal  weight  of  carbon.  There  is 
also  an  expansion  of  the  combustion  products,  indepen 
dent  of  tho  heat  generated,  and  amounting  to  one-half 
the  normal  volume  of  tho  hydrogen  burnt.  Tho  expan- 
sion due  to  heat  is  also  greater  than  in  tho  combustion 
of  carbon,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  heat 
generated,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  furnace  gns  at  the 
temperature  of  combustion  (2,791°  Fah.)  would  be  al»out 
six  and  a-half  times  that  of  tho  air  supplied,  and  tho 
volume  of  gas  discharged  into  thn  chimney  would  be 
about  3}  times  as  great  as  in  the  ccmbustion  of  an  equal 
weight  of  carbon.  This  larger  quantity  of  gas  will, 
however,  contain  nearly  four  times  ns  much  effective 
heat  ss  that  resulting  from  tho  combustion  of  an  equal 
weight  of  carbon,  and  its  temperature  will  lie  about  270r 
higher,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  use  of  fuel  containing 
a  large  amount  of  hydrogen,  provided  it  can  be  perfectly 
and  readily  burnt,  presents  an  advantage  as  compared 

:th  fuel  consisting  almost  entirely  of  carbon.  Rather 


more  than  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  hydrogon  would  give 
as  much  effective  heat  as  one  pound  of  carbon  with  a 
somewliat  smaller  volume  of  combustion  products.  The 
extent  to  which  this  advantage  affecU  tho  value  or  effi- 
ciency of  fuel  will,  of  course,  depend  on  tho  amount  of 
hydrogen  it  contains.  Since  no  hydro-carbon  available 
us  fuel  contains  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  tho 
actual  evaporative  efficacy  of  such  a  material,  when  used 
under  the  ordinary  condition*,  cannot,  at  tho  utmost,  bo 
more  than  about  40  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  an 
equal  weight  of  carbon.  This,  assuming  it  to  bo  per- 
fectly burnt,  and  tho  arrangement  of  boiler  flues  or  tubes, 
etc.,  to  l>c  favourable  for  tho  transfer  of  heat,  is  the 
maximum  effect  to  bo  looked  for  according  to  the  data 
already  given. 

The  amount  of  hydrogen  in  potrolenm  is  prolwbly 
larger  than  in  any  of  the  other  hydro-carbons  proposed 
to  bo  nsed  as  fuel,  and  that  contains,  on  the  average, 
about  13  per  cent.  In  coal  and  shale  oil  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  is  less.  Consequently,  tho  cva)x>rativo  efficacy 
of  theso  materials,  as  compared  with  carbon,  would  not 
reach  tho  above  limit  of  40  per  cent,  in  excess.  Tho 
ratio  between  these  materials  and  ordinarily  good  coal  is 
much  about  the  same  in  regard  to  evaporative  efficacy, 
since  the  hvdrogen  contained  in  coal  compensates  tor 
the  oxygen'  and  nsh  it  contains,  unless  the  amount  of 
these  is  very  considerable. 

The  tables  in  next  page  show  the  relation  between  the 
total  heat  of  combustion  and  the  available  heat  of  hydro- 
carbons, containing  respectively  14  and  25  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen,  as  the  amount*  of"  heat  consumed  in  the 
furnace  gas,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  disposed  of. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  liqiud  hydrocarbon  applicable 
as  fuel,  which  contains  so  much  as  25  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen,  so  that  an  evaporative  effect  of  about  16 

f>ounds  of  steam  per  pound  of  hydrocarbon  burnt  muBt 
»o  regarded  as  the  maximum  result  to  be  attained  with 
such  material  used  as  fuel.  By  burning  these  hydro- 
carbons with  only  just  enough  air  for  combustion,  or  half 
the  quantities  assumed  to  be  supplied  in  the  abovo  esti- 
mations, the  effect  capable  of  being  realised  would  bo 
from  1 3  to  11  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  case  stated 
above,  or  about  1 8  pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of  hydro- 
carbon containing  14  to  15  per  cent,  of  hydrogon. 

Tho  plan  of  using  liquid  fuel,  which  "so  far  as  I  am 
aware  has  proved  the  most  advantageous,  is  one  which 
does,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  secure  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  forcing  air  into  tho  furnace.  According  to 
this  plan  the  oil  is  supplied  to  tho  furnace  through  a 
small  pipe,  together  with  a  jet  of  high  pressure  steam, 
by  which  it  is  converted  into  spray,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as,  in  tho  toy  known  as  the  perfume  vaporiser,  a 
liquid  is  blown  out  of  a  bottle  by  a  current  of  air.  Tho 
steam  jet  at  tho  same  time  induces  a  current  of  air  which 
mixes  with  the  oil  spray  and  supports  its  combustion. 
This  is  the  arrangement  used  by  Messrs.  Field  and 
Aydon,  and  it  appears  to  work  exceedingly  well,  effecting 
a  very  perfect  combustion  of  the  oil.  The  oil  I  have  sn  n 
used  in  this  way  was  the  dead  oil,  or  creosote  oil,  which  is 
a  refuse  product  in  the  refining  of  gas  tar.  It  ]»obscbkcs 
characters  which  render  it  much  preferable  to  petroleum 
or  to  the  oil  obtained  by  distilling  coal  at  a  low  heat  for  use 
as  liquid  fuel.  In  the  first  place,  its  density  Wing  greater 
than  that  of  water — the  gallon  weighing  about  12|tounds 
—it  takes  less  space  for  stowage  than  petroleum  or  coal 
oil,  tho  gallon  of  which  weighs  only  from  8  to  8  j  pounds. 
For  the  same  reason  it  would  not  be  so  dangerous  as  the 
lighter  oils  in  case  of  accidt  nt ;  for  instead  of  floating  on 
the  Mirfaceof  water  and  burning,  it  would  sink  harmlessly. 
Again,  its  very  high  boiling  point,  approaching  to  a  red 
heat,  and  the  great  density  of  its  vapour  ns  compared  with 
that  of  petroleum  or  coal  oil,  are  great  advantages  as  re- 
gards nsk  of  explosion  in  consequence  of  the  oil  vapour 
becoming  mixed  with  air  and  then  catching  fire.  This 
could  hardly  take  place  with  the  dead  oil,  ixcept  at  a 
very  high  tempcmlure,  while  iK-troleum  readily  gives  off 
vapour  to  the  air  at  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 
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One  pound  of  hydrocarbon,  containing.  14  per  cent,  of 
Jj>^«?cn,  yields  about  31  pounds  of  furnace  gas,  consist 


Carbonic  acid  gas  , . 
Water  vapour  .... 

Nitrogen  gas  

Surplus  air ....... . 


Furnace  gas. 


Quantities  of 

heat  In 
furnace  gas. 


I  ha. 
3  10 
1-2G 
11-45 

14-37 


3074 


Total  heat  of  combustion 
Latent  heat  of  water  vapour 


Available  heat   

Waste  heat  of  furnaco  gns 


»•«.«... 


Effective  heat 
Theoretical  evaporativo  power. . 


Heat  units. 
411 

359 
1,683 
2,124 


4,577 


21,154 
1,217 


19,937 
4,577 


Rqvlvalent 

evaporation 
of  water, 

at  313*1  »t60° 


lbs. 


22 


48 


list. 


15,300 


1-3 

4  8 
15  8 

21-9 


130 


Relative    eTaporntivo   efficacy  as  \ 
compared  with  carbon  or  coid  —  I  J 


1-39 


One  pound  of  hydrocarl)on,  containing  23  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen,  yields  about  30  pounds  of  furnaco  gas,  con- 


Equivalent 

Quantities. 

Quantities  of 
beat  In 

cvajioration 
of  water. 

furnace  gas. 

at  212- 

at  C0« 

lhs. 

Heat  unit*. 

lhs. 

lbs. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  . . 

2-75 

358 

Water  vapour  .... 

2-25 

041 

Nitrogen  gas  ...... 

(Surplus  air  

13-39 
17  39 

1.9G8 
2,483 

2.G 

35-78 

5,450 

50 

Total  heat  of  combustion 
Jjitmt  heat  of  vapour  . . , 


Available  heat  

Waste  hoat  of  furnace  gas 

Effective  heat  

Theoretical  evaporativo  power. . 


1G-6 


Relative  evaporativo    efficacv    as )  . 
compared  with  carton  or  co.il  =  1  j  1  09 

The  use  of  this  oil  as  fuel  presents  great  advantages 
for  gas  tar  distillers,  with  whom  it  is  a  troublesomo  waste 
product.  If  it  should  como  into  demand  as  st<?am  fuel 
its  value  would  of  course  rise  above  that  of  coal,  to  an 
extent  proportionate  to  its  greater  effienry  and  any  other 
advantages  resulting  from  its  application  as  steam  fuel. 
Such  an  application  might  therefore  be  a  great  advantage 
to  grw  companies. 

Unfortunately  the  quantity  of  this  oil  which  is  avail- 
able is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  requirements  of 
steam  navigation,  probably  not  amounting  to  100,000 
tons  a  year  in  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  its  appli- 
cation must  be  very  limited. 

In  order  now  to  arrive  nt  some  estimate  of  the  advant- 
age to  to  gained  in  a  steam  vessel,  either  in  point  of 
weight  to  to  carried,  or  spaco  occupied  by  liquid  fuel  as 
compared  with  coal,  it  is  evident  that  100  tons  of  petro- 


leum, or  coal  oil,  would  do  the  work  of  about  140  tons 
of  good  coal.    Hut  as  coal  h  rarely  burnt  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bo  rendered  useful  to  its  full  capability,  and  as 
there  is  always  a  considerable  waste  in  the  ahapo  of 
dust  and  cinders,  which  would  not  to  the  case  with 
liquid  fuel,  a  further  allowance  must  to  made  for  this 
Assuming  that  one-fifth  of  the  cool  is  wasted  in  this 
way,  the  n  the  equivalent  of  100  tons  of  oil  would  to 
1 75  tons  of  coal,  for  taking  the  density  of  the  oil  as 
•850,  it  woidd  occupy  about  the  same  spaco  as  an  equal 
weight  of  coals,  or  at  the  rato  of  about  53  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.    This  difference  would  eruible  a  vessel  capa- 
ble of  carrying  coal  for  twclvo  days'  steaming,  to  carry 
oil  fin-  twenty-ono  days.    In  burning  this  oil  there 
would  to  n  saving  of  labour  in  stoking,  and  as  it  would 
not  give  any  ashes,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  would  to 
saved  in  that  way. 

These  results  differ  widely  from  the  statements  which 
have  been  mado  in  reference  to  the  relative  efficiency  of 
oil  and  coal,  according  to  which  it  has  been  represented 
that  one  ton  of  oil  was  equal  to  from  four  to  five 
ton*  of  coal,*  and  that  in  regard  to  stowago  room  the 
saving  was  "more  than  nine-tenths  in  bulk" !  f  It  is  true 
that  those  who  have  propounded  those  views  luive  not 
arrived  at  them  by  a  consideration  of  the  data  I  have 
above  referred  to,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  remarks 
lately  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects  t  they  would  appear  to  deny  the  applicability 
of  those  data  for  determining  the  question  between 
coal  and  oil  as  fuel.  Such  a  denial,  however,  would  to 
of  little  account  if  it  to  not  supported  by  adequate 
evidence  of  results,  such  as  thoso  which  huvo  been  so 
much  dwelt  upon,  being  really  obtainable ;  and  although 
his  subject  has  now  been  some  years  before  the  public, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  having  yet  been  brought 
forward,  such  as  would  call  for,  or  justify  tho  abandon- 
ment of  those  well-established  principles  by  which  tho 
heating  power  and  efficacy  of  fuel  is  determined,  as  above 
stated.  § 

The  residtsof  the  experiments  made  at  Woolwich,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Trickott,  the  Engineer  in 
Chief  of  the  Dockyard,  give,  as  tho  highest  evaporativo 
effect  obtained  with  petroleum,  11-63  pounds  of  water 
converted  into  steam  per  pound  of  oil  burnt.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  combustion  was  imperfect.  But  in 
the  most  successful  trials  with  coal  oil  and  shale  oil,  when 
very  little  smoke  was  given  off,  the  evaporative  effect 
was  about  18  pounds  of  steam  produced  per  pound  of  oil 
mint.  In  this  easo  some  deduction  required  to  be  made 
for  the  steam  applied  as  a  blast  to  the  fire,  but  the 
amount  was  not  ascertained.  This  result  was  also 
obtained  under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances  as 
regards  the  proportion  of  heating  surface  of  the  boiler 
to  tho  rato  of  cvu]x>ration. 

In  regard  to  the  supply  of  materiid  capablo  of  being 
used  as  liquid  fuel,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
Mrst,  as  regards  jjetroletim,  I  imagine  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  this  material  in  its  natural  state  is 
not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  that  state  it  con- 
tains a  huge  amount  of  very  volatile  hydrocarbon, 
which,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  vaporises  by- 
contact  with  air,  and  the  mixture  of  this  vapour  with  air 


•  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Cnilrtl  Strrirt  Institution,  ix.  60. 
Petroleum  ns  Steam  Fuel,"  by  Capt.  J.  If.  Sclwyn,  H.N. ;  also 
,  J.  Kichardson,  p.  70. 
f  Ibid,  p.  69. 

1  See  En^inter,  loth  April,  l«6-»,  p.  257. 

{  Since  writing  tills  paper  I  have  learnt  that  the  same  subject  was 
discussed  by  IVnfcswr  W.  J.  M.  Ratikine,  nt  the  Knltcd  Service 
Institution,  alwut  n  year  ago,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  referring 
to  the  opinions  of  snch  an  authority  in  confirmation  of  the  views  I 
liave  expressed  la  regard  to  "  Liquid  Fuel."— ["On  the  Kconomy  of 
Fuel,  comprising  mineral  nils."  Journal  of  the.  I'mtnl  Serri  e  fntti- 
tutitm,  xi.,  21H.1  The  very  lucid  and  exhaustive  cxprsrition,  given  by 
Professor  Ilankine,  of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  theoretical 
evaporative  power  of  fuel  ought  to  lutve  been  sufficient  tn  prevent 
any  continuance  of  misconceptions  as  to  the  |<ov-ll.llily  that  the 
evaporative  effects  rcnltted  with  fuel  can  exceed  or  even  equal  the 
calculate,  power  iti,  capable  of  .^ucing. 
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is  explosive  At  tho  temperature  of  a  steam  vessel's 
stoke-hole  this  vaporisation  would  take  plaoo  more 
readily,  and  if  there  were  any  leakage  in  tho  supply 

ripes  or  tanks,  disastrous  consequences  might  ensue. 
D  order  to  remove  this  objection  to  the  use  of  petroleum 
as  liquid  fuel,  the  more  volatile  portion  of  it  must  be 
separated  by  distillation,  and  that  operation,  when  earned 
far  enough 'to  render  tho  oil  fit  for  use.  with  safety,  would 
reduce  tho  quantity  to  about  one-third. 

Another  objection  to  petroleum  in  its  natural  state  is 
its  bulkiness,  the  gallon  weighing  only  about  8  pounds. 
This  is  to  Home  extent  removed  by  the  distillation,  and 
by  tho  reduction  of  the  quantity  to  one-third  an  oil  is 
obtained  which  weighs  about  8\  pounds  per  gallon. 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  total  production 
of  petroleum  in  America — which  is  out  of  ail  proportion 
the  most  abundant  source  of  this  material — amounts 
to  al)out  360,0(0  tons  a  year.  It  would  l>o  mere 
speculation  to  ofTer  any  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
rate  of  production  is  tho  maximum  which  is  attain- 
able, or  as  to  the  time  it  may  continue;  but  the 
prevailing  impression  is  that  tho  sources  from  which  this 
supply  originates  are  subterranean  accumulations,  and, 
therefore,  not  to  be  depended  on  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
The  experience  of  oil  winning  in  America  has  confirmed 
this  view,  for  it  has  been  found  that  tho  wells  which 
were  at  first  what  are  termed  "flowing  wells,"  t>., 
yielding  their  oil  spontaneously,  have  gradually  ceased 
to  flow ;  and  that  after  pumping  has  been  resorted  to  for 
bringing  the  oil  to  the  surface,  even  that  means  gra- 
dually declined  in  its  effect.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
unwise  to  rely  upon  the  supply  of  petroleum  as  affording 
material  for  fuel.  And  then,  if  wo  consider  the  vast 
consumption  of  coal  for  tho  purpose  of  steam  navigation 
— amounting,  I  bolieve,  to  not  less  than  10,000,000  tons 
a  year  in  steam  vessels  lielonging  to  this  country  alone, 
it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  production  of  ]»etroleum — 
gigantic  as  it  is  in  relation  to  tho  use  to  which  it  has 
been  applied — is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
requirements  of  steam  navigation  for  fuel ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  total  production  docs  not  amount  to  5  per  cent, 
of  tho  fuel  consumed  in  the  steam  vessels  of  this  country. 

Tho  possibility  of  obtaining  an  oil  tinalogous  to  petro- 
leum by  distilling  certain  kinds  of  coal  and  some  varieties 
of  bituminous  shale,  constitutes  another  sourco  of  liquid 
fuel,  and  one  which  I  consider  to  be  far  more  important, 
for  this  country  at  any  rate,  than  petroleum  is.  The  ma- 
terial obtained  from  this  source,  and  commonly  known 
as  crude  paraffin  oil,  requires  to  bo  submitted  to  the 
same  operation  ns  petroleum,  in  order  to  remove  the 
more  volatile  portion,  and  obtain  an  oil  suitable  for  use 
as  liquid  fuel,  but  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  yield- 
ing rather  a  larger  amount  of  such  oil  than  petroleum 
does.  To  what  extent  the  production  of  this  oil  might 
be  developed  as  a  source  of  supply  for  steam  navigation 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  form  any  approximative 
idea  at  present.  But  I  may  state  in  regard  to  this  point, 
that  owing  to  tho  low  price  at  which  petroleum  is  now 
imported  from  America,  the  coal  and  shale  oil  works  of 
this  country  have  been  almost  entirely  stopped,  because  of 
their  inability  to  manufacture  oil  for  burning  at  such  a 
price  as  to  compete  with  the  American  product.  Circum- 
stances which  it  would  bo  out  of  place  to  enter  into  here, 
induce  me  to  believe  that  if  tho  uso  of  liquid  fuel  wero 
introduced  to  any  extent  into  practice,  it  would  bo  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  oil  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  and  would  be  a  means  of  enabling  thorn 
to  moot  successfully  tho  competition  of  tho  American 
oil  used  for  burning  in  1  amps.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  tho  supply  of  ''dead  oil,  furnished  by  the  recti- 
fication of  coal  tar,  and  need  hero  only  remark  again 
that  the  quantity  is  very  small.  This  is  certainly  tho 
most  suitablo  material  for  use  as  liquid  fuel  which  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  its  excellence  in  this  respect  induces 
mo  to  mention  another  possible  sourco  of  a  similar 
material,  viz.,  the  distillation  of  "slack,"  or  the  waste 
coal  dust,  which  accumulates  at  the  mouth  of  a  coal  pit. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  by  such  moans  a  quantity  of  oil, 
similar  to  that  resulting  from  the  rectification  of  gas  tar, 
might  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  slack  itself 
might  bo  converted  into  a  useful  fuel. 

There  is  also  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad  a  vast  deposit 
of  bitumen,  which  has  repeatedly  boon  an  object  of 
passing  interest  on  account  of  attempts  to  render  it  in 
some  way  useful.  Unfortunately,  most  of  those  attempts 
have  hitherto  failed  ,  but  if  liquid  fuel  should  become  an 
article  in  demand,  1  think  there  may  bo  good  days  still 
in  the  future  for  Trinidad  bitumen,  for  it  has  tho 
peculiarity  of  yielding  by  distillation,  about  30  per  cent, 
of  a  thick,  heavy  oil,  approximating  very  closely  to  the 
"  dead  oil"  of  tho  gas  tar  refiner.  This  circumstance, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  disadvantage  of  tho  Trinidad 
bitumen,  might  then  become  its  chief  recommendation, 
and  according  to  all  accounts,  there  is  abundance  of  it, 
and  the  getting  of  it  is  not  attended  with  difficulty. 

Tho  relative  cost  of  coal  and  oil  is  to  somo  extent  still 
an  open  question.  If  it  should  bo  found  advantageous 
to  use  oil  as  fuel  for  steam  vessels  it  is  probable  that  neither 
crude  petroleum  nor  paraffin  oil  as  obtained  by  distilling 
coal  or  shale  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  separate  from  either  of  thoso 
materials  tho  more  volatile  portions,  which  are  applicable 
for  burning  in  lamps.  The  less  volatile  portion,  both  of 
petroleum  and  of  shale  oil,  amounting  in  tho  former  to 
about  30  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  to  about  40  per  cent., 
would  be  for  several  reasons  best  adapted  for  uso  as  fuel. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  demand  as  the  oil  used  for  lamps, 
and  being  lees  volatilo  it  could  be  stowed  with  greater 
safety.  But  I  doubt  much  whether  this  oil  could  1m 
shipped  for  less  than  £5  per  ton.  If  that  opinion  is  cor- 
rect, according  to  the  comparative  estimate  already 
made  between  coal  and  oil,  tho  cost  of  the  latter  would 
be  about  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  coal.  That 
there  may  bo  circumstances  under  which  tho  advantages 
to  bo  gained  by  tho  uso  of  oil -as  fuel  would  altogether 
outweigh  any  considerations  as  to  this  or  oven  a  greater 
rate  of  cost,  it  does  not  require  any  great  penetration  to 
perceive ;  but  it  appears  to  me  equally  evident  that  if 
those  advantages  are  to  bo  attained  only  at  such  a  cost, 
the  use  of  oil  as  fuel  for  steam  vessels  must  in  any  case  l>e 
restricted  to  exceptional  eases,  in  which  cost  is  com- 
paratively a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  that 
it  cannot  bo  regarded  as  likely  either  to  revolutionise 
steam  navigation  in  general,  or  to  call  for  a  total  recon- 
struction of  our  navy. 

At  this  point,  however,  tho  'consideration  of  tho 
subject  reaches  a  stage  where  it  is  more  the  province  of 
the  merchant  and  of  tho  naval  engineer  to  deal  with  it, 
and  to  determine  tho  balance  between  the  greater  effi- 
cacy of  this  material  as  fuel,  and  the  greater  cost  which 
its  application  would  involve.  I  therefore  loavo  it  hero 
for  those  more  competent  than  myself  to  discuss  theso 
points,  with  the  hope  that  the  attempt  I  have  made  to 
elucidate  the  subject,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  may  be  found 
of  some  utility  in  its  further  development. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  this  paper  without  taking 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinion  that  tho  modo 
in  which  this  subjoct  has  hitherto  been  dealt  with,  illus- 
trates in  a  most  striking  manner,  tho  want  which  is  now 
somewhat  vaguely  felt  of  what  is  termed  "technical  edu- 
cation," by  which  I  understand  a  means,  not  merely  of 
making  those  whoso  business  is  of  a  practical  character 
bettor  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  science  and  tho 
laws  of  nature  than  is  generally  the  caso  in  this  country, 
but  also  of  educating  tho  cultivators  of  science  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  art,  and  of  tho  condi- 
tions under  which  science  can  bo  made  serviceable  to 
practice.  If  such  a  closer  alliance  between  science  and 
practice  were  achieved,  I  belicvo  it  would  bo  found  of 
mutual  advantage,  and  then  I  apprehend  wo  should  soon 
cease  to  hear  anything  more  of  that  fancied  antagonism 
between  the  two  which  is  tho  most  effectual  barrier  to 
progress,  and  deserves  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  ignorance  or  bigotry. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wauhixkk  said  for  the  lost  three  years  he  had  ex- 
pended his  time,  his  money,  and  that  of  his  friends  in 
endeavouring  to  work  out  tho  problem  of  how  best  to 
consume  liquid  fuel,  having  been  led  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  from  observing  the  waste  of  fuel  in 
cooking.  When  attention  was  drawn  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong  to  the  probable  exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields, 
his  thoughts  were  still  more  strongly  directed  to  the 
question  of  liquid  fuel,  and  he  had  visited  almost  every 
part  of  tho  three  kingdoms,  and  had  taken  notice  of  tho 
localities  where  it  seemed  probable  that  oils  such  as  had 
been  mentioned  would  be  found ;  although  he  did  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  these  natural  oils  were  so  suitablo 
for  tho  purpose  under  discussion  as  creosote  or  dead  oil. 
He  believed  these  oils  were  to  be  found  in  large  quantities 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  that  they  could  be  produced  at  a  price  much 
less  than  £5  per  ton,  in  feet  at  very  little  above  the  cost 

Sir  ton  of  coal.  He  was  the  patentee  of  an  invention 
r  the  use  of  petroleum  as  fuel,  and  thero  were  38 
patents  now  taken  out  for  the  same  thing,  and  62  more 
for  processes  pertaining  to  it.  Tho  petroleum  had 
been  discovered  quite  accidentally  at  Mold,  in  Flint- 
shire, and  he  could  namo  many  places  in  England 
where  he  believed  it  would  be  obtained  by  simply 
boring.  The  writer  of  the  paper  scomod  to 
object  to  tho  use  of  this  oil  as  fuel,  but  it  had  been 
tried  in  America,  and  although  the  results  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  experiments  at  Woolwich  were  failures, 
they  were  such  failures  as  showed  that  with  proper 
means  success  might  be  expected.  Ho  considered  it 
desirable  that  the  Society  of  Arts  should  assist  in  these 
matters,  and  suggested  the  offering  of  premiums  for  the 
best  method  of  burning  these  oils.  There  was  ono 
liquid  which  Dr.  Paul  had  not  montioned  as  fuel,  and 
that  was  water.  At  tho  present  moment  thero  were  loco- 
motives in  New  York  running  by  means  of  decomposed 
water  as  fuel,  and,  knowing  what  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  smelting  of  iron  in  common  furnaces  with  tho 
aid  of  superheated  steam,  ho  had  tried  the  same  thins 
with  petroleum  oil,  or  rather  creasote,  and  very  good 
results  had  been  obtained.  At  this  very  time  he  was 
melting  scrap  and  pig-iron  in  a  very  short  time  by  these 
means,  and  getting  14  heats  per  day  in  a  cupola  which 
before  only  yielded  6,  and  this  without  any  great  ex- 
pense. There  were  160,000  men  employed  in  this 
country  in  coal  mining,  many  of  whom  did  not,  during  a 
great  part  of  tho  year,  see  tho  light  moro  than  onco  a 
week,  and  they  were  the  most  immoral  and  illiterate  of 
tho  working  classes,  but  if  the  consumption  of  coal  were 
not  kept  up,  many  of  these  men  would  be  employed  in 
other  ways  to  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  society. 

Mr.  Blackib  begged  leave  to  deny  that  coal  miners 
vrerc  the  most  illiterate  and  immoral  class  of  men.  He 
had  known  them  many  years,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  well  educated  indeed  for  their  station. 

Mr.  Lamdert  said  he  had  been  a  coal  owner  for  many 
years,  and  thero  was  not  a  more  moral,  intelligent,  and 
cleanly  set  of  men  in  tho  world  than  the  colliers. 

Captain  Selwyn,  R.N.,  said  ho  had  come  fresh  from 
tho  study  of  this  subject,  as  ho  had  been  all  tho  after- 
noon driving  a  boiler  with  creasote  which  had  been  built 
for  tho  Admiralty  under  his  superintendence.  Ho  had 
expected  to  find"  Dr.  Paul  a  formidablo  enemy  to  the 
burning  of  liquid  fuel ;  for  hitherto  chemists,  with  the 
exception  of  Professor  Rankinc,  had  rather  discouraged 
its  use,  and  had  oven  refused  to  receive  facts  which  did 
not  happen  to  agree  with  their  own  theories.  It  was  a 
fact  that  a  boiler  of  35  horse-power,  of  the  ordinary 
Cornish  typo,  with  Galloway  tubes,  had  been  since 
Christmas  at  work  at  Hackney  with  oil.  Tho  consump- 
tion was  230  gallons  per  day,  and  23  lbs.  of  water  at 
35  lbs.  pressure,  wore  evaporated  for  every  pound  of  fuel 
used.  That  fact  could  not  bo  got  over.  Naphthaline  was 
the  fuel  used,  and  it  was  melted  in  tanks  by  the  waste 


steam,  and  then  run  into  an  ordinary  apparatus  for 
burning.  In  speaking  of  the  experiments  at  Woolwich,  he 
would  remark  that  if  any  chemist,  engineer,  or  practical 
person  had  seen  the  process  adopted  there  for  burning 
liquid  fuel,  ho  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ono 
more  wasteful,  or  loss  likely  to  yield  good  results  could  not 
have  been  employed  ;  and  if  with  that  process  18  lbs.  of 
water  were  evaporated  for  each  pound  of  fuel  consumed, 
ho  considered  tho  result  very  encouraging.  The  data  to  go 
by  were  not  what  could  theoretically  be  done,  but  what 
was  practically  effected  in  steam  boilers ;  and  this,  with 
coal,  had  hitherto  been  about  71bs.  of  water  evaporated 
per  lb.  of  fuel ;  lOlbs.,  and  oven  lllbs.  had  been  evapor- 
ated in  experimental  boilers,  but  never  in  a  run  across 
the  Atlantic.    Therefore,  even  18lbs.  was  a  great  in- 
crease of  power ;  and  they  must  recollect  that  if  this 
were  once  obtained  it  could  be  relied  upon,  as  there  was 
no  deposit  of  any  kind  to  foul  the  boiler  or  tubes,  no 
smoke,  or  residual  products  of  any  kind.    Mr.  Richard- 
son, it  was  true,  had  an  enormous  deposit  of  carbon, 
but  that  was  because  ho  did  not  know  how  to  apportion 
air  to  tho  supply.    Even  18lbB.  of  water  evaporated, 
however,  was  a  much  greater  advance  than  Dr.  Paul  had 
given  them  credit  for,  being  about  21  times  the  result 
obtained  from  coal,  but  if  they  got  231db.  evaporated  at 
a  pressure  of  351dh.,  which  was  equivalent  to  27  at 
atmospheric  pressure  (though  he  never  claimed  more 
than  231bs.),  they  had  obtained  a  most  valuablo  result. 
Naval  steamers  carried  coals  for  ten  days,  not  more ;  but 
if  instead  of  Tibs,  of  water  evaporated  per  lb.  they  had 
231b*.,  it  was  ovident  they  could  be  provided  with  fuel 
for  30  days,  and  this  would  be  worth  attainment,  what- 
ever might  be  the  price  of  the  fuel.    As  a  naval  officer, 
ho  could  state  that  no  price  could  be  too  high  to  pay  for 
the  power  of  fuelling  a  war  steamer  for  30  days  instead 
of  10.  It  might  be  tho  means  of  averting  a  great  national 
disaster.    Nor  would  the  reconstruction  of  tho  navy 
be  required.    With  the  expenditure  of  £5  for  an 
apparatus,  which  any  engineer  on  board  ship  could 
put  up,  he  could  convert  any  ordinary  boiler  into 
one  which  would  burn  cither  wood,  coal,  or  oil,  and  that 
in  two  days  after  receiving  the  order.    A  groat  advan- 
tage would  result  in  stowage.     Coals  could  not  be 
pumped  up ;  they  had  to  be  trimmed  in  coal-bunkers, 
which,  as  they  were  emptied,  could  not  be  filled  with 
ballast,  and  the  result  was,  that  when  a  vessel  left  port 
in  such  trim  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  her  par- 
ticular motion,  a  change  must  immediately  take  place  in 
the  trim ;  the  change  took  place  irregularly,  and  they 
never  know  whether  they  were  doing  what  they  ought. 
With  oil,  particularly  heavy  oil,  which  alone  ho  advo- 
cated, as  all  possibility  of  evaporation  could  be  prevented 
by  keeping  water  constantly  over  it,  and  if  anv  ran  out 
it  sank  below  the  water  in  the  hold — these  difficulties 
were  avoided,  for,  as  the  oil  was  consumed,  water  could 
take  its  place  as  ballast,  and  thus  tho  trim  would  be  pre- 
served.   If  thoy  considered  the  commercial  part  of  the 
question  it  amounted  to  this,  that  an  ordinary  vessel  on 
the  navre  line  to  America,  carrying  cargo,  would  save 
about  £3,000  per  round  trip  by  the  use  of  creasote  in- 
stead of  cool,  allowing  it  to  evaporate  only  2  \  times  as 
much  water  per  lb.  as  the  latter.    There  would  be  a 
saving  in  stokers'  wages  and  victuals,  and  of  course  in 
cargo  room.    That  was  reckoning  the  price  of  the  fuel 
tho  same  as  at  present ;  of  course  tho  price  would  riso 
with  tho  demand,  but  ho  trusted  to  competition  in 
such  a  case  to  increaso  the  supply.     It  would  be 
folly  to  take  the  production  of  petroleum  in  America 
as  any  measure  of  that  in  tho  world ;  it  was  pro- 
bably much  more  widely  spread  than  coal,  and  it 
was  evident  it  existed  in  immense  quantities,  because 
in  many  localities  it  actually  made  Its  way  to  the 
surfaco  in  flowing  wells,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  upon  it.     If  they  happened   to   bore  down  at 
tho  top  of  such  a  cavity,  forborne  time  nothing  but  gas 
would  bo  produced,  and  in  some  places  a  1  oring  would 
produce  salt  or  impure  water,  but  when  that  hud  flowed 
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off  there  was  cither  a  flowing  or  pumping  well,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  which  was  struck.  This  deposit  of  oil  had 
been  in  existence  since  the  days  of  tho  Maccabees,  as  he 
had  formerly  shown  by  a  quotation  from  the  Biblo,  and 
it  had  been  constantly  used  by  largo  tribes  in  all  agos. 
fie  estimated  tho  production  of  kerosene  at  about  300 
pounds,  or  thirty-two  gallons  per  ton  of  coal  distilled, 
but  in  this  country  creasuto  was  a  waste  product,  tho 
prico  of  which  was,  until  very  lately,  three  farthings  a 
gallon,  but  it  had  now  gone  up  to  one  peony,  but  if  it 
went  to  sixpenco  it  wovdd  not  frighten  them,  lie  was 
quite  sure  the  oil  interest  in  Flintshire  would  revive  under 
the  excitement  consequent  on  a  large  demand  for  oil  as 
fuel,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  in  going 
through  the  paper  to  find  that  tho  author  had  set  up 
so  many  giants  for  the  mere  siiko  of  knocking  them 
down  again.  Amongst  them  was  the  idee  that  nobody 
but  himself  h:ul  studied  the  chemical  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  those  who  had  boon  engaged  upon  it  had 
been  working  in  tho  dark.  This  was  not  the  case,  for 
Professor  Rank  in  >  ,  in  a  paper  road  by  him  before  the 
United  Service  Institution,  had  given  to  all  inclined  to 
study  it  the  complete  alphabet  of  tho  subject.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and,  what 
was  more,  they  were  doing  it.  He  had  seen  how  to  do  it 
for  a  lung  time  past,  and  ho  was  now  doing  it  for  the 
Government,  in  the  first  instance  on  a  small  scale,  for 
a  steam  launch,  which  answered  admirably.  He  was 
next  about  to  apply  the  principle  to  an  evaporative 
boiler,  the  same  as  employed  by  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
ho  hoped  to  show  that  instead  of  18lbs.  of  water  he 
should  evaporate  23  for  every  lb.  of  fuel,  but  if  he  could 
not,  it  would  only  be  because  ho  had  got  a  bad  typo  of 
boiler.  They  must  not  forget  tliat  for  years  they  had 
been  trying  to  obtain  a  good  type  of  boiler  for  i  .ml,  and 
had  not  yet  decided  upon  tho  bust,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  they  should  all  at  onco  hit  upon 
perfection  for  burning  oil.  In  tin  latter  case,  however, 
there  was  no  necessity  tor  the  waste  draught  which  was 
adverted  to  in  tho  paper,  which  made  a  considerable 
saving,  and  as  there  was  no  deposit,  the  tubes  might  be 
made  considerably  smaller,  so  as  to  get  a  much  greater 
heating  sur  face  than  could  be  obtained  with  coal.  Ho 
thought  Dr.  Paul  had  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the 
theoretical  data  to  bo  obtained  from  carbon,  which  never 
had  been  and  never  could  be  realized  in  practice.  The 
conflict  between  the  stoker'B  work  and  the  chemist's 
theory  had  only  boon  successfully  reconciled  by  the 
chairman  in  regenerative  furnaces,  and  that  was  done 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  quite  applicable  to  the  case  of 
marine  boilers.  Any  one  who  could  enable  thorn  to  do 
away  with  tho  nuisance  of  getting  up  ashes  and  storing 
coal,  and  being  annoyed  with  smoke,  would,  ho  was  con- 
vinced, find  his  efforts  very  readily  appreciated. 

Mr.  Carnegie  had  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
glowing  details  of  a  plan  by  which  weight  would  be 
saved  and  speed  gained  in  steam  vessels ;  but  when  he 
found  that  only  two  and  a-half  or  throe  times  the  result 
obtained  from  coal  could  bo  looked  for  from  petroleum, 
and  that  tho  author  of  the  papor  estimated  its  cost  at  £5 
a  ton,  he  thought  tho  advantage  dwindled  away  alto- 
gether. He  had  no  object  but  that  of  getting  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carrying  a  certain 
amount  of  weight  in  a  steam  vessel ;  but  he  did  not  yot 
seo  how.  on  the  figures  given  them,  this  was  to  be 
accomplished.  Throe  tons  of  coal,  free  on  board  at 
Havre,  would  cost  something  like  60s.,  and  if  oue-third 
the  amount  of  liquid  fuel  cost  the  same,  then;  would  not 
be  much  gain  excopt  in  spare-,  which  certainly  was  an 
important  item.  However,  ho  could  not  seo  how  a 
saving  of  £3.000  a  trip  could  bo  effected,  because  he 
believed — putting  aside  uny  idea  of  vessels  from  Havre, 
under  a  French  ilag,  commanding  exceptionally  high 
freight— on  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons,  the  whole  profit  of  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  woul  I  not  exceed  £3,000.  He 
not  an  engineer,  but  spoke  only  as  a  commercial 
and,  from  his  point  of  view,  he  did  not  see  that 


great  saving  had  yot  been  made  out.  With  regard  to 
the  possible  exhaustion  of  coal  in  England,  he  would  re- 
mark that  there  was  coal  all  over  the  world,  and  if  they 
could  get  coal  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  costing 
uiuch  less  than  English,  why  should  they  continue  to 
export  coal  to  Turkey?  Then,  again,  Austrian  coed, 
which  two  or  three  years  ago  could  not  be  obtained  on 
the  Lower  Danube,  was  now  produced  from  the  mines  of 
Oravicza  in  large  quantities.  4,000  tons  were  supplied, 
from  those  mines  hist  year,  and  it  drove  tho  English 
completely  out  of  the  market.  If  they  were  going  to 
have  tho  Suez  Canal  opened,  and  a  great  development 
of  trade  with  the  East,  ho  did  not  doubt  that  the  Aus- 
trian and  Turkish  coal — and  in  time,  the  Russian — 
would  find  its  way  to  India,  and  that  in  a  commercial 
calculation  therefore  the  exhaustion  of  English  coal 
would  not  bo  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Youno  said  the  oil  which  would  be  used 
for  fuel  ho  was  now  getting  at  the  rate  of  17s.  per  ton 
instead  of  £5,  and  if  the  price  were  put  at  £1  that  would 
be  an  ample  margin,  and  would  show  an  immense  saving 
by  the  use  of  oil.  Besides  that,  there  was  a  groat  saving 
in  convenience,  and  in  enabling  all  the  products  of  com- 
bustion to  be  used  with  greater  effect  from  the  non- 
deposition  of  any  dirty  matter  in  the  tubes  or  heating 
surfaces.  Another  advantage  was  that  the  fire  was  in- 
stantaneously under  control.  In  an  ordinary  furnace  you 
had  either  to  draw  the  fire  or  damp  it  down,  and  in 
either  caso  there  was  a  lapse  of  some  minutes  before  the 
effects  of  the  heat  were  checked  from  aeting  on  tho 
boiler,  but  with  oil  the  effect  was  immediate,  both  in 
turning  off  and  on.  He  was  now  preparing  a  boiler  of 
between  200  and  300-horse  power,  with  which  oil  was  to 
be  used.  He  intended  to  use  dead  oil,  the  commonest 
which  he  could  get,  and  this,  after  all,  was  best  suited 
for  tho  purpose  He  considered  the  use  on  board  ship 
of  any  oil  which  gave  off  vapour  would  bo  most  dan- 
gerous and  reprehensible,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 
The  author  of  the  paper  had  remarked  on  the  small 
quantity  available  ;  but  that  showed  nothing,  because  a 
demand  always  created  a  supply.  He  believed  the 
number  of  gallons  which  could  be  obtained  from  a  ton 
of  coal  would  average  fifty  or  sixty,  which,  at  10  lbs. 
weight  "a  gallon,  would  bo  about  one-fourth  of  tho 
weight  of  cool.  If,  then,  the  same  weight  of  liquid  fuel 
did  three  times  the  duty,  and  thore  were  many  other 
advantages,  it  was  a  question  whether  it  would  not  even 
pay  to  destructively  distil  tho  coal  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil,  rather  than  use  it  in  its  raw  state.  A  friend  had 
sent  him  a  slip  from  an  American  paper,  stating  that  a 
steamship  was  being  tried  there  burning  liquid  fuel ;  it 
did  not  state  the  arrangement,  but  he  believed  there  was 
a  kind  of  retort,  by  which  the  oil  was  first  converted 
into  gas  and  then  burnt.  He  took  his  figures  as  to  the 
amount  of  oil  to  be  obtained  from  coal  from  Mr.  Gosnor'a 
book,  which  gavo  the  largest  quantity  at  about  120 
gallons  per  ton,  tho  average  being  about  60  gallons. 

Mr.  Phillips  thought  if  fuel  could  be  obtained  at  Id. 
a  gallon,  weighing  12  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  and  doing  three 
times  tho  duty  per  pound  that  coal  would,  the  question 


was  virtually  decided. 

Captain  Sblwyn  said  the  specific  gravity  of  tho  oil  he 
used  was  a  very  little  over  that  of  salt  water. 

Mr.  Rii'pinoalb  here  introduced  an  experiment,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  exploding  temperature 
of  mineral  oils.  The  peculiarity  over  the  ordinary 
method  was  that  tlio  action  took  place  in  a  closed  vessel, 
into  which  a  thermometer  was  inserted,  an  electric  spurk 
causing  the  explosion.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this 
method  of  testing  was,  that  it  was  much  more  reliable 
than  the  ordinary  one  in  open  vessels.  The  specimen 
of  oil  oxhibitod  exploded  at  90°. 

Mr.  Youno  said  he  understood  that  before  the  Solect 
Committee  on  Fire  Protection,  some  oils  were  found  to 
explode  at  80",  and  some  even  as  low  as  60°,  and  that 
tho  proposal  made  was  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  be 
sold  which  exploded  at  less  than  120°.   In  the  caso  of 
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creasote,  all  the  volatile  spirit  hud  boon  extracted,  but  it 
did  not  pav,  as  a  rulo,  to  do  this,  and  that  was  why  the 
common  oil  was  so  dangerous.  He  believed  there  was 
only  one  firm  in  Scotland  who  extracted  the  spirit  pro* 
perly.  He  had  actually  seen  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
port  of  London  casks  of  raw  oil  smelling  very  strong  of 
spirit  put  against  the  bulk-head,  close  to  the  boiler,  and 
had  told  the  ill  on  how  dangerous  it  was,  which  seemed 
quite  to  surpriso  them. 

Captain  Selwyx  would  like  to  know  the  proportion  of 
atmospheric  air  required  to  form  an  explosive  mixture 
with  the  volatile  spirit  from  petroleum  ? 

Mr.  RirriNOALB  said  the  proportion  was  about  the 
samo  as  in  the  case  of  coal  gas— about  one-sixth  part  in 
volume. 

The  Chairman  said  that  nine  parts  of  air  and  one  of 
eras  was  the  lowest  proportion  in  which  explosion  oc- 
curred. 

Dr.  Pai  l,  in  reference  to  tho  remarks  of  Mr.  Warrinor, 
said  ho  did  not  profess  to  be  much  versed  in  cooking,  but 
•is  that  was  managed  entirely  by  means  of  heat,  he  had 
no  doubt,  from  the  way  in  which  fuel  wms  often  wasted, 
that  there  was  immense  scope  for  improvement  in  that 
direction.  Ho  was  not  prepared  to  share  the  opinions 
which  the  samo  gentleman  had  expressed  as  to  the  value 
of  water  as  fuol ;  setting  the  Thames  on  fire  had  been 
often  talked  of,  but  was  still,  ho  believed,  a  long  way 
from  being  accomplished.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
misconception  as  to  the  influence  of  steam  in  tho  use  of 
fuel,  and  many  erroneous  opinions  were  entertained. 
Similar  opinions  had  been  broached  some  time  ago 
with  regard  to  superheated  steam,  and  though  these 
ideas  had  to  a  great  extent  died  away,  the  same  fallacy 
seemed  to  be  cropping  up  again  in  a  new  form.  In  the 
burning  of  a  given  weight  of  any  elementary  substance 
whatever,  the  effect  ot  combustion  was  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  power,  and  that  effect  was  represented 
partly  by  the  heat  capable  of  effecting  the  evaporation  of 
a  certain  weight  of  water,  and  partly  by  the  conversion 
of  tho  substance  burnt  into  gas.  The  power  thus  pro- 
duced was  a  perfectly  definite  and  constant  quantity, 
and  for  separating  tne  constituents  of  the  product  of 
combustion,  an  expenditure  of  force  was  requisite  exactly 
equal  to  that  produced  by  tho  combustion.  Consequently, 
there  was  no  advantage  gained.  For  instance,  in  burn- 
ing a  pound  of  hydrogen  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
heat  was  generated,  but  if  they  first  took  nine  pounds 
of  water,  decomposed  it,  and  got  tho  one  pound 
of  hydrogen  out  of  it,  they  simply  expended  in  ob- 
taining that  hydrogen  tho  same  amount  of  heat 
which  might  afterwards  be  got  out  of  it  again  by 
combustion.  That  principle  was  simple  enough,  and 
he  was  surprised  at  any  one  with  any  pretensions  to 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject  talking  of  the  benefit  to 
bo  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  Captain 
Selwyn  had  entirely  mistaken  him  in  supposing  that  ho 
was  at  all  an  opponent  of  tho  use  of  liquid  fuol,  or  had 
any  objection  to  the  experiments  which  any  one  might 
think  it  right  to  make  in  that  direction.  He  considered 
the  subject  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  that  it  would 
well  repay  the  labour  of  any  ono  who  would  investigate 
it  in  a  rational  mnnner;  but  when  ho  heard 
statements  made  to  tho  effect  that  oil  would  do 
fivo  times  as  much  work  as  its  own  weight  of 
coal,  ho  must  enter  his  protest  against  them.  He 
had  always  thought  it  highly  desirable  that  proper  expe- 
rimental data  should  be  procured.  Those  necessary  data 
were  very  simple.  They  required  to  know  tho  weight  of 
water  evaporated  in  n  given  time,  and  the  temperature 
at  which  it  entered  the  boiler,  and  tho  weight  of  oil 
burned.  But  they  wanted  those  three  facts  with  abso- 
lute accuracy,  and  in  the  determination  of  thorn  there 
was  great  possibility  of  errors  arising  which  would  ma- 
terially affect  tho  result.  He  believed  Captain  Selwyn 
and  his  coadjutors  in  those  experiments  had  fallen  into 
serious  errors,  and  had  made  mistakes  in  their  deduc- 
tions accordingly.  Professor  Sankine  had  been  cited,  but 


1  ho  was  quite  sure  that  gentleman  would  not  allow  his 
authority  to  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  a  state- 
ment that  ono  pound  of  any  kind  of  fuel  would  evapo- 
rate twenty-three  pounds  of  water.  In  tho  piper  read 
by  htm,  before  the  United  Service  Institution,  ho  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  tho  highest  evaporating  power  was 
under  twenty-two  pounds.  But  that  nnmber  represented 
the  maximum  theoretical  evaporating  power,  which  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  duty,  and  wna  never 
arrived  at  in  practice,  for,  as  he  had  nlready  pointed  out, 
only  a  portion  of  the  heat  actually  generated  was 
effective  in  producing  steam,  because  a  considerable 
quantity  was  usually  wasted  in  producing  the  chimney 
draught.  A  great  portion  of  heat  might  bo  saved,  which 
now  went  up  tho  chimney,  by  reducing  the  volumo  of 
air  supplied ;  and  a  still  further  saving  might  be  effected 
by  substituting  oxygen  for  air.  so  as  to  reduce  the 
products  of  combustion  to  the  smallest  quantity  possible. 
The  heat  contained  in  the  smoke  which  escaped  from  a 
chimney  represented  so  much  steam  which  had  not  been 
produced  in  the  boiler.  At  the  present  timo  it  might 
seem  premature  to  talk  of  the  application  of  oxygen  to* 
burning  fuel,  but  it  was  by  no  means  impossible.  Several 
methods  had  been  suggested  for  obtaining  oxygen  for 
such  purposes,  and  it  was  quite  feasible  that  some 
plan  might  bo  discovered  for  extracting  the  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  so  that  the  residuary  oxygen  might 
be  available  for  combustion.  With  regard  to  the 
available  supply  of  hydrocarbon  oils,  he  regarded 
that  of  American  petroleum  as  the  most  copious,  out  of 
all  comparison  with  any  other  known,  and  he  had  visited 
and  made  careful  observations  of  all  the  petroleum  fields 
in  Europe.  The  continuance  of  that  supply,  however, 
he  could  not  regard  as  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  sourco 
of  fuel.  Ho  quite  agreed  with  Captain  Solwyn  that  the 
attempts  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Richardson  to  obtain 
greater  economy  of  fuel  were  tho  most  futile  that 
could  bo  conceived,  although  he  believed  Captain  Selwyn 
had  not  always  held  that  opinion.  He  believed  the 
direction  in  which  they  might  most  usefully  look  for  an 
improvement  in  tho  economy  of  fuel  was  in  tho  con- 
sumption of  co  1  in  steam  vessols.  He  thought  that 
engineers  pros-  it  would  support  him  in  the  state- 
ment that  for  each  indicated  horse  power  they 
had,  in  a  certiin  class  of  freight  steamers,  a  rate 
of  fuel  consumption  amounting  to  from  4  lbs.  to 
4  J  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  and  in  some  cases  even  more. 
There  was  another  class  of  vessels  in  which  tho  con- 
sumption of  coal  per  indicated  horse  power  was  not  above 

2  lbs.  or  2}  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour ;  and  statements  had  been 
mado  that  the  nmo  result  could  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
sumption of  1  Jib.  or  even  1  lb.  of  coal.  If  a  saving  in 
the  consumption  of  coal  amounting  to  the  difference  be- 
tween these  quantities  could  be  effected,  a  result  wotdd 
then  be  realised  far  in  excess  of  anything  which  could  be 
expected  from  the  uso  of  liquid  fuel,  and  in  regard 
to  steam  navigation  generally,  that,  he  apprehended, 
was  a  far  more  legitimate  and  promising  field  for  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  ingenuity  than  the  attempts  to  in- 
troduce liquid  fuel.  He  did  not  at  all  wish  to  detract 
from  tho  merits  of  this  kind  of  fuel,  and  there  were  no 
doubt  certain  exceptional  cases  in  which  an  increased 
cost  of  fuel  would  bo  but  a  secondary  consideration, 
where  it  might  have  great  advantages,  but  ho 
did  not  think  it  could  ever  bo  generally  em- 
ployed. With  regard  to  the  statement  made  as  to  the 
quantity  of  oil  which  could  be  obtained  from  coal,  and 
quoted  from  Mr.  Gesner's  book,  he  might  say  that  that 
authority  was  not  to  bo  trustod.  The  average  coal  in 
the  country  would  produce  perhaps  about  two  gallons  of 
oil  per  ton  ;  the  oil-producing  coal  formed  only  a  small 
portion  of  our  coal.  Cannel  coal  was  of  that  character, 
tho  very  best  specimens  of  which  would  yield  about  60 
gallons  of  oil  per  ton,  while  the  moro  anthracitic  coal 
of  South  Wales  would  not  yield  so  much  as  two 
gallons. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  discussion  had  olicitod 
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quite  a  conflict  of  opinions,  ■while  those  held  on  each  side 
wore  apparently  based  on  independent  facts ;  hut  he  be- 
lieved it  was  not  impossible  to  reconcile  many  of  the 
statements  which  were  apparently  contradictory,  by 
properly  discriminating  between  theoretical  and  practical 
results.  These  two  ought  to  bo  kept  distinctly  apart. 
Tho  practical  result  would  ultimately  approach  to  the 
theoretical,  if  all  tho  conditions  of  the  various  operations 
were  perfect,  but  it  could  never  quito  attain  it ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, in  the  consumption  of  solid  fuel,  tho  practical 
results  did"  not  nearly  approximate  to  the  theoretical  onea. 
He  believed  that  some  years  hence  any  engineer  who 
looked  at  the  furnace  of  ono  of  our  present  marino  boilers 
would  be  asliamod  of  it.  The  mode  of  throwing  the 
fuel  on  a  kind  of  volcano,  giving  off  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  valuable  substance  in  the  form  of  thick  smoke, 
was  very  objectionable  As  far  as  ho  could  follow  the 
calculations  given,  ho  thought  Dr.  Paul  hud  rather 
overstated  than  otherwise  the  theoretical  evaporating 
power  of  liquid  fuel  us  compared  with  coal.  IIo 
gave  the  cvajwiuting  power  of  hydrogen  at  61  lbs., 
.which  agreed  with  the  statement  laid  before  tho  United 
Service  Institution  by  Professor  Macquorn  Rankine,  but 


facturcs,  which  supplies  must  necessarily  be  limited.  A.s  to 
the  use  of  water  for  burning,  ho  was  quite  sure  that  no 
one  acquainted  with  thosubject  would  attribute  any  special 
evaporating  power  to  water  itself.  Water  might  1*» 
usefully  applied  sometimes  in  conveying  heat  from  ono 
place  to  another,  as,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of  a 
jet  of  steam  under  a  grate  on  whioh  anthracite  coal  wan 
burning  produced  a  gaseous  fuel,  the  heat  from  which 
might  bo  readily  convoyed  to  a  considerable  distance, 
but  as  to  getting  heat  out  of  water  it  was  absolutely 
impossible.  He  would  conclude  by  moving  a  vot"  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Paul,  to  which  he  was  sure  they  would 
feel  he  was  fully  entitled  for  his  able  and  carefully 
written  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

PARIS  HOUSE  SHOW. 


The  exhibition  of  ehri  anx  dt  service  horse*  for  driving 
and  riding,  of  the  Societe  Hippique  Francaise,  has  hist 
closed  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  attracted  largo  numbers 
.  of  visitors.  The  character  of  the  collection  was  essentially 
there  was  a  correction  to  be  mado  in  that.    Professor  |  practical,  neither  race  horses  nor  hunters  were  included  in 
Runkino  gavo  the  evaporating  power  of  hydrogen 

ho  con- 


at  tU'2,  and  of  carbon  at  16  05,  but 
sidcxed,  in  this  calculation,  tho  hydrogen  as  exist- 
ing in  a  gaseous  state,  and  the  carbon  in  that  of 
a  solid.  He  made  an  allowance  for  the  chenucal 
affinity  between  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  when  in 
the  form  of  marsh  gas,  but  he  did  not  allow  lor  the 
hydro-carbon  as  being  in  a  liquid  condition,  in  which 
state  it  was  when  in  tho  form  of  oil.  There  must  be  a 
correction  made  on  that  ar count,  though  ho  could  not 
precisely  say  wliat  it  should  be.  There  was  another  cor- 
rection "to  be  mado  with  regard  to  the  Intent  heat  of  the 
stoam  resulting  from  tho  combustion  of  hydrogen,  by 
which,  no  doubt,  the  results  woidd  be  very  sensibly 
modified.  However,  if  tliey  went  from  theory  to 
practice,  they  had  certainly  great  allowances  to  make  in 
favour  of  the  oil.  For  instance,  coal  contained  not 
only  alkaline  matters,  but  aL>o  a  great  deal  of  wuter, 
which  oil  did  not ;  then,  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen 
was  already  absorbed  by  the  oo:il,  and  there  was  a  great 
waste  by  smoke.  Further,  it  was  impossible,  whilst 
burning  fuel  upon  a  grate,  to  obtain  that  regularity  of 
proportion  between  the  air  and  the  material  consumed, 
which  was  necessary  to  produce  an  economical  rosuh. 
All  these  points  were  arguments  in  favour  of  the  liquid 
fuel.  He  must  say,  that  he  quite  agreed  with  several  of 
the  speakers,  that  Volatile  liquid  fuel  was  totally  inappli- 
cable, and  would  be  cue  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
imaginable  on  board  ship ;  they  must,  therefore,  consider 
the  question  as  confined  to  the  use  of  huuvy  oils,  which 
might,  no  doubt,  be  employed  with  advantage.  They  ad- 
mitted of  better  stowage  than  coal,  occupied  muoh  loss 
bulk,  and  would  savo  on  board  ship  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
which  meant  space,  of  course  us  loss  men  would  be 
required.  Then  there  was  another  great  advantage — 
there  was  no  smoke.  This,  in  the  ease  of  men-of-war, 
was  very  important,  because  a  fleett  of  stoam  vessels  at 
present  could  be  seen  while  they  were  many  miles  Mow 
the  horizon.  For  the  mercantile  marine,  however,  the 
question  would  reduce  itself  to  one  of  price  ;  and  if  the 
oil  were  £5  a  ton,  and  the  coal  £1,  no  doubt  tho  advan- 
tage would  be  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Captain  Sslwyx  said  he  was  now  using  oil  at  Id.  a 
gallon,  or  not  quite  XI  Is.  a  ton. 

The  Cuajuman  said,  that  so  long  as  the  oil  could  be 
obtained  at  anything  like  the  price  now  mentioned,  no 
doubt  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  fuel ;  but  the  question 
was,  would  the  price  remain  so  favourablo  to  tho  con- 
sumer if  the  demand  should  increase  ?  Of  that  he  mu*t 
say  ho  had  considerable  doubt.  If  they  had  to  distil  the 
oil  specially  for  the  purpose  from  coal  it  must  be  ex  pen- 
sive, and  they  must  therefore  fall  back  upon  the  natural 
supplies,  or  thoso  which  wore  incidental  to  other  manu- 


the  classification  ;  and  the  ponies,  which  form  class  ni 
were,  in  fact,  all  galloways,  and  not  ponies,  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word. 

Thero  were  in  all  441  animals  exhibited,  namely:  — 
Class  1,  carriage  horses,  full  161  hands  high,  61 ;  class 

3,  • 


ditto,  over  11.!  hands, 
1  j  4  ;  class  l",  post  horses  trained  in  pairs,  over  H  J-  hands, 
16  ;  class  5,  Buddie  horses,  in  two  divisions,  respectively 
of  loj  hands  and  upwards,  and  between  thiit  and  1 '> 
bands,  41  ;  and  class  6,  ponies,  under  l~>  hand*,  20. 
Each  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  was  subdivided 
into  two  sections,  one  for  animals  of  four  your*,  and  the 
other  for  those  of  five  and  six  years. 

A  largo  majority  of  tho  horses  were  from  Normandy  ; 
but  Vendee  and  Poitou  made  a  letter  show  than  they 
have  ever  made  before.  Tho  exhibition  was  peculiarly 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  shows  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  by  tho  training  establishments 
(ecoles  de  dressage),  which  have  been  instituted  princi- 
pally by  the  Societe  Hippique,  which  includes  amongst 
its  members  the  Emperor  and  Princes,  General  Fleury, 
director  of  the  Imperial  haras,  and  many  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  France.  The  exhibition  was,  in  fae^ 
princijwUly  composed  of  the  results  of  thoso  establish- 
ments, for  the  Ecolo  of  Caen  contributes  "0  horses ;  that 
of  Seez,  40.  and  of  St.  Maixent,  64.  M.  Gustavo 
Marion,  a  breeder.  se>ut  38  horses ;  but  these,  and  tho 
animals  contributed  by  most  of  the  fending  breeders, 
have  been  trained  in  one  or  other  of  the  above-named 
establishments. 

The  prises  offered  amount  to  59,288  francs  (£2,371% 
and  vary  in  value  from  200  to  1,600  francs ;  additional 
sums  are  added  when  carriage  horses  aro  also  exhibited 
as  trained  saddle  horses.  Thero  are  extraordinary 
prizes,  varying  from  1,500  to  3,600  francs,  for  the  most 
renmrknble  animals  in  the  four  principal  classes,  and  two 
prue-i  of  honour  for  tho  best  and  second-beat  stable  of 
not  less  th:in  five  horses  of  any  kied. 

Tho  exhibition  was  extremely  well  arranged,  there 
bcingample  space  for  double  the  number  of  horses, and  the 
central  portion  of  tho  building  supplying  a  capital  ride, 
with  a  tribune  for  the  judges,  and  seats  and  standing  room 
for  two  or  throe  thousand  spectators.  Uiding  horses  and 
carriages  of  all  kinds  were  exercised  during  all  hours  of 
the  day,  the  interest  being  increased  by  a  hurdle  fVneo 
for  leaping.  The  e  xhibition  was  to  remain  open  until  the 
fifteenth  instant  inclusive,  the  grand  day  being  the  four- 
teenth, when  all  the  horses  for  which  prizes  have  been 
awarded  were  to  be  exhibited. 

.".  In  connection  with  the  horse  exhibition  were  a  few 
very  elegant  carriages  with  improvements  and  adapta- 
tions'; a  considerable  number  of  velocipedes,  which  are 
very  popular  in  Paris  at  present,  including  one  fox  a> 
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party  of  four  persona ;  stable  fittings  from  English  and 
French  houses,  chaff  cutting,  crushing,  and  other 
machines;  patent  horse  shoes,  and  niincellaneoua articles. 
On  the  whole  the  exhibition  was  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  an  important  one,  and  marks  great  progress. 


Statue  of  Palissy  the  Pottek. — The  inauguration 
of  a  statue  of  Bernard  Palissy  is  to  take  place  at  Saintes, 
where  the  famous  potter  was  born,  on  the  3rd  of  tho 
coming  month  of  May.  Tho  fite  to  be  given  on  the  oc- 
casion will  recall  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in 
the  history  of  the  town,  namely,  the  entry  of  Charles 
IX.  and  Catherino  de  Medieis.  and  their  visit  to  Palissy, 
whom  they  took  with  them  t<>  l'4iris,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled in  the  old  Louvre,  and  executed  some  remarkablo 
works ;  and  whero  the  remains  of  his  kiln  and  a 
of  his  moulds  were  discovered  last  year. 


Mode  op  Cxbanixo  Buildings. — M.  Nivert,  of  Paris, 
has  invented  an  apparatus  for  cleaning  public  buildings, 
houses,  and  statues  very  cheaply  and  expeditiously,  and, 
it  is  said,  very  effectually.  It  consists  of  a  steam 
generator,  with  one  or  mom  of  Giflkrd's  injectors,  and 
a  light  scaffolding,  by  which  a  tube  communicating 
with  the  apparatus  may  be  raised  to  any  part  of  the 
building,  80  that  the  water  or  other  cleansing  fluid  may 
bo  projected  forcibly  against  it.  It  may  bo  employed 
with  water,  or  water  and  steam  mixed,  or  silicates  may 
Le  used  if  it  bo  desired  to  preserve  the  stone  from  tho 
action  of  the  air.  It  has  been  in  use  in  Pari*  for  the 
last  eighteen  months,  and  it  is  there  called  nrttogmjr 
nor  mil.  Mr.  Nivert,  the  inventor,  recently  cleaned  a 
boom,  in  Paris  sixty  metres  long  by  twenty  metres  high 
in  less  than  three  days,  at  a  cost  of  1,200  francs.  A 
patent  has  been  secured  in  England,  unci  the  apparatus 
has  been  tried  with  success  in  London,  at  the  Church  of 
tit.  Paul's,  Covent-gardcn. 


Commtrcf. 


Silk  Trade  of  [Lyons. — The  following  were  the 
imports  and  exports  of  silk  at  Lyons  during  the  month 
of  January,  18C8  :— 

Imports. 

Frs. 

Eggs  or  grains  from  Japan    1,472,500 

Italy   46,500 

„  „  British  Dominions  \     f(.  .... 

on  Mediterranean  )     u J' 4  >v 
„  „  Various  other  coun- 1  179500 

tries  /  ' 

Total  Frs.  1,759,250 

Cocoons  from  Italy   167,508 

„        „    England    0^204 

„        „   Greece    007,992 

„   Turkey   012,128 

„        „    various  other  countries  ..  322,608 

Total  Frs.  1,716.440 

Haw  silk   16,409,250 

Thrown  silk    7,725,000 

Floss  silk   3,540,450 

Total  Frs  27,080.700 


In  tho  above  items,  raw  and  thrown  silk,  Italy  figures 
for  9.963,600  frs.  8 

Exports, 

Yn. 

riam  stuffs   17,378,998 

Worked  do   533,463 

Ribbons    4,142,800 

ToUl  Frs.  22.05o.2G7 

Of  the  plain  stuffs  2,533,130  frs.  were  exported  to  the 
United  Status,  and  7,049,669  frs.  to  England. 

Cotton  Guowinc;  in  India. — According  to  the  latest 
statistics  on  cotton  growing  in  India,  at  the  end  of  last 
year  there  wore  in  the  Madras  Presidency  1,301,474  acres 
under  cotton  crops,  ns  compared  with  1,229,531  acre*  in 
18CG.  For  Indigo,  111,484  acres  in  1807,  as  compared 
with  80,911  acres  in  1800.  At  Bcllary  the  increase  in 
cotton  growing  is  estimated  at  7-1.308  acres  ;  at  Kurnool, 
72,499  acre*  ;  and  at  Tiruicvclly  12.038  acres. 


M-^Ni'FACTrBE  of  Salt. — A  company  has  lately  1*  en 
formed  at  the  salt  lake*  near  Crossy,  to  manufacture  salt 
by  natural  evaporation.  Th«st  lakes  arc  about  4.)  miles 
from  Geolong,  and  are  about  30  miles  from  the  Lcighr 
road  station  of  the  Melbourne  and  Ballarnt  Kuilway. 
Large  quantities  of  salt  have  years  ago  been  brought 
into  Geelong  and  Melbourne  from  the  lakes,  and  went 
into  general  consumption,  and  the  trade  gradually  pro- 
gressed from  1844  to  18o0,  when  the  poltl  fields  caused 
its  total  abandonment.  Some  years  ago  about  80  tons 
were  collected  for  the  Ballarat  market,  since  when  other 
annual  deposits  have  been  collected  and  disposed  of  at 
Geelong  and  liallarat. 

Cuoi's  in  Australia. — Tho  crops,  l*»th  in  Victoria 
and  .S,uth  Australia,  promise  unfavourably.  Early  in 
the  season  mat  made  its  appearance  and  did  much 
damage,  whole  fields  of  wheat  being  mowed  down  for 
hay  ;  the  out  crops  were  in  many  instances  quite  eaten 
away.  The  average  yield  in  South  Australia  will  pro- 
bably be  between  12  and  15  bushels  to  the  acre, ;  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  this  return  will  be  exceeded  in  Victoria. 

The  Labour  Market  in  Sydney  is  adequately  sup- 
plied with  mechanics,  agricultural  servants,  gardeners, 
and  general  labourers,  for  which  classes  there  is  only  a 
moderate  demand.  The  supply  of  clerks,  grooms,  store- 
keepers, portors,  and  persons  requiring  light  work,  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  present  want  s.  Female  servants 
are  in  request  for  town  and  country.  Tho  following  are 
the  present  rates  of  wages  with  board,  lodging,  and 
rations,  per  annum  : — Carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  £50 
and  £70  ;  rough  carpenters,  £35  and  £10 ;  married  farm 
and  domestic  servants,  £45  and  £50  ;  grooms,  coachmen, 
and  gardeners,  £35  and  40  ;  farm  and  garden  labourers, 
£20  ami  £30 ;  female  servants.  £18  and  £20. 

Boilino  Down  Houses.-  -There  appears  to  bo  some 
chance  that  horses  will  soon  become  of  a  commercial 
value  for  boiling  down.  One  of  tho  breeders  on  the 
Murrumbidgeo  has  lately  experimented  upon  a  fat  but 
otherwise  useless  burse,  as  to  the  profit  of  boiling  down. 
After  tho  process  had  boon  carefully  carried  out  he 
realised  fifteen  gallons  of  pure  oil,  which  he  readily  sold 
at  Gs.  Od.  per  gallon.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  value 
of  the  hide  and  hair,  also  the  glue  from  the  hoofs  and 
manure  from  the  bone.  The  idea  of  using  the  flesh  for 
food  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entertained. 

Preservation  of  Foon. — A  Brisbane  paper  says  con- 
siderable attention  is  being  paid  to  the  subject  of  meat 
preserving,  not  there  only,  but  in  all  the  colonies.  A  bill, 
offering  10,000  acres  of  land  as  a  premium  to  the  first 
party  who  lands  100  tons  of  sound  uncooked  meat  in 
Europe,  has  been  before  tho  Legislative  Council,  and 
will  probably  become  law.    A  desirable  impetus  will 
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thus  bo  given  to  tho  exportation  of  the  surplus  fat  stock. 
Boiling  down  is  becoming  prevalent  in  all  parte  of  the 
colony. 

Colonial  Railways.  —  Tho  Perth  Gazette  says : — 
Among  other  panacea*  for  promoting  the  success  of  the 
colony  which  has  lately  been  brought  forward,  and 
perhaps  will  bo  brought  before  tho  Council  for  dis- 
cussion, is  that  of  the  construction  of  a  railway  or 
tramway  between  some  central  point  in  tho  corn-pro- 
ducing eastern  districts  and  tho  seaport,  the  argumont 
being  that  the  colony  having  now  gone  beyond  the 
point  of  home-consumption  of  bread-stuffs,  the  means  of 
cheap  transport  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enablo  it  to 
increase  its  production  and  to  export  with  any  hope  of 
profit ;  also  that  permanent  means  of  transport  would 
induce  settlement  upon,  and  tho  cultivation  of,  the  good 
land  in  the  east  district,  now  only  devoted  to  pasturage. 


 ♦  

Tub  Marqcis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  died  sud- 
denly, on  Sunday  last,  at  Hatfield  House,  Hertford- 
shire. He  was  the  only  son  of  James  first  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  by  his  wife,  Lady  Mary  Emily  Hill, 
second  daughter  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Downshirc.  He 
was  born  April  17,  1791 ;  consequently,  had  ho  lived  a 
few  days  longer,  he  would  have  attained  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  Ho  succeeded  to  the  family  honours  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Juno  13,  1823.  Tho  deceased 
marquis  was  twice  married — first,  Feb.  2,  1821,  to 
Frances  Mary,  onlv  daughter  and  heir  of  Mr.  Bamber 
Gascoyno,  who  died  on  October  15,  1839  ;  and  secondly, 
he  married,  on  April  29,  1847,  Lady  Mary  Catherine 
Sackville  West,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  Dela- 
ware Bv  his  first  marriage  he  leaves  surviving  issue 
Lady  Mildred,  married  to  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Heresford 
Hope,  M.P. ;  Lady  Blanche,  widow  of  Mr.  James  Mait- 
land  Bulfour,  of  Whittinghame  ;  Viscount  Cranborne, 
M.P.  for  Stamford ;  and  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.  for 
South  Essex.  By  his  second  marriage  his  lordship 
leaves  issue  three  sons,  viz.,  Lord  Sackville,  Lord  Arthur, 
and  I^ord  Lionel  Cecil ;  and  Ladies  Mary  Arabella  and 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Cecil.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex on  tho  resignation  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland: 
was  made  a  D.C.L.  at  Oxford  in  1834,  and  was  created 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1842.  He  had  been  colonel 
of  the  Hertfordshire  Militia  sinco  1851,  and  was  major 
of  tho  South  Hertfordshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry  from 
1847  to  1854.  Ho  was  appointed  a  doputy-lieutenant 
of  Argyleshiro  in  1869,  ana  on  tho  resignation  of  the 
late  Ix>rd  Dacro  was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of 
the  Herta  Quarter  Sessions.  He  accepted  office  in  the 
Earl  of  Derby's  first  administration,  in  1862,  as  Lord 
Privy  Seal ;  and  again,  in  Lord  Derby's  government, 
from  February,  1858,  to  June,  1869,  as  Lord  President 
of  tho  Council.  Ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  18.58,  and  filled  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  for  some  years,  taking  a  warm  interest  in 
many  of  the  Society's  proceedings,  and  being  always 
ready,  at  any  time,  to  aid  it  with  his  valuable  influence 
and  advice. 


Sous. 


Russian  Game  in  Paris.— During  the  last  few  weeks 
the  shops  of  Paris  have  exhibited  a  considerable  number 
of  strange  water-fowl,  and  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
great  grouse,  the  cock  of  tho  woods.  These  birds  come 
from  Russia,  and  arrive  at  the  Paris  market  in  con- 
siderable quantities  twice  a  week,  spocial  arrangements 
havjQff  boon  made  with  the  railway  authorities  both  with 
\k>  rates  of  carriage  and  early  delivery.  The 


three  kinds  quoted  m  tho  official  lists  are : — Cocks  of  the 
woods,  8  to  11  frs.  each  ;  gelinottes,  3fr.  50c.  to  4fr.  50c.  ; 
and  loga  pedes,  2  fr.  to  2fr.  75c.  Tho  gelinotte  has 
become  a  favourite  in  Paris,  as  tho  prico  will  show,  for 
the  birds  are  small,  about  the  size  of  a  widgeon.  The 
crops  are  found  full  of  the  buds  of  the  willow  or  other 
trees,  which  seem  to  be  the  usual  food  of  tho  birds,  for 
the  skin  exudes  a  resinous  mutter,  whic  h,  without  care 
in  tho  cooking,  is  extremely  disagreeable,  but  which  is 
easily  removed  by  moans  of  warm  water  or  milk.  The 
best  treatment,  however,  is  said  to  be  to  keep  the  birds 
in  hot  milk  for  several  hours  before  dressing  them,  when 
they  become  extremely  delicate.  Immense  flocks  of 
woodcocks  are  just  now  passing  over  Russia  towards  the 
north,  but  their  admission  is  prohibited  by  the  French 
game  regulations. 

Competition  in  France  roit  Poems  to  he  set  to 
Music— Tho  new  system  of  competition  for  the  lyric 
theatres  of  Paris  has  commenced  with  the  Grand  Opera. 
The  time  for  sending  in  compositions  to  be  Bet  to  music 
elapsed  a  fortnight  since,  when  1G8  works  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Paris  and  tho  provinces.  The  authors  of 
these  productions  were  invited  to  meet  in  tho  bureau  of 
the  Director-General  of  Theatres,  to  elect  a  jury  of  nine 
members,  with  as  many  supplementary  names,  and  fifty- 
six  responded  to  the  invitation.  The  nine  jurors  elected 
are  MM.  Perrin,  director  of  the  Opera,  Gounod,  Felicien 
David,  Ambrose  Thomas,  Emile  Augier,  Theophile 
Gautier,  Taul  St.  Victor,  F.  Sarcey,  and  Victor  Masse, 
four  being  musicians  and  four  writers.  The  authors  of 
the  poems  sent  in  for  competition  expressed  a  desire  that 
besides  the  prizo  poems  tho  five  compositions  considered 
next  in  merit  shall  be  announced  in  tho  order  in  -which 
they  shall  bo  placed  by  the  jury  by  their  titles  and 
mottoes  ;  and  that  similar  competitions  shall  take  place 
at  fixed  periods.  The  commission  has  now  made  its  re- 
port. Seventeen  of  the  works  sent  in  were  first  selec  ted, 
as  deserving  of  careful  examination,  and  from  those  five 
were  eventually  Belocted,  as  possessing  considerable  merit, 
and  the  work  selected  for  the  prizo  is  described  as  in  most 
respects  very  remarkable ;  tho  subject  is  from  Russian 
history,  is  said  to  bo  treated  in  a  grand,  poetic,  and  varied 
manner.  As  soon  as  the  award  of  tho  commission  shall 
have  boon  approved  by  tho  Emperor,  composers  will  be 
invited  to  set  it  to  music. 


CorrtspoirttniT. 
 * — — 

Railway  Management.— Sir,— In  the  valuable  paper* 
on  railway  management  which  have  lately  been  read  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts,  attention  has  been  greatly  directed 
to  tho  means  of  reducing  expenses,  and  very  little  to  a 
topic  no  less  important — the  increase  of  revenue.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  all  traffic  docs  and  must  come 
upon  a  railway ;  and  yet,  with  regard  Iwth  to  income 
and  expenditure,  it  is  questionable  whether  all  that  can 
be  has  been  realised  in  this  country,  and  whether  we 
have  all  the  fruits  of  good  management.  Many  years 
ago  tho  same  remarks  were  made  as  now  about  the 
larger  results  of  French  railways  in  a  poorer  country, 
and  with  a  population  less  commercial,  and  supposed  to 
havo  less  aptitude  as  men  of  business.  I  made  it,  U  ere- 
fore,  a  matter  of  investigation,  to  ascertain  tho  French 
system  of  management;  and  in  1851  I  published  some 
observations  in  a  railway  paper.  They  were  well 
receivod,  and  met  with  attention,  but,  in  the  end,  they 
produced  little  practical  effect,  as  our  own  management 
has  been  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  and  now  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  samo  situation  as  before.  All  my  subse- 
quent observations  have  led  to  the  same  conviction— 
that  tho  English  system  of  a  g  n-  ral  manager  or  goods 
manager  is  vicious;  and  tho  mischiefs  arc  not  contincJ 
to  this  country,  but  propagated  by  us  in  those  foreign 
countries  where  we  establish  railways,  and  henco  the 
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very  heavy  losses  to  which  shareholders  in  such  under- 
takings are  subjected,  particularly  in  the  early  years  of 
working.    As  the  French  system  is  very  simple,  it  may 
he  useful  to  describe  it,  and  it  is  as  well  to  begin  at 
what  may  be  considered  the  wrong  end.    Ono  chief  key 
to  French  working  is  the  Statistical- office,  not  the  Audit- 
office,  but  one  distinct.    On  an  ordinary  lino  this  will 
consist  of  a  superintendent,  at  £200  a-year,  and  a  couple 
of  clerks.    On  a  very  great  line  more  will  tie  required, 
but  under  no  circumstances  is  tho  expense  large,  for 
there  is  mere  clerk's  work  carried  out  on  printed  forms, 
and  such  an  office  soon  pays  itself.    In  this  office  each 
train  is  worked  out  in  every  statistical  detail,  as  if  for  a 
minute  Governmental  return— its  passengers,  receipts, 
station  traffic,  goods,  consumption  of  fuel,  cost,  kc. 
Each  train  is  watched.    If  found  to  be  increasing  or 
too  cumbrous,  tho  result  suggests  an  augmentation  of 
trains  ;  if  falling  off,  then  some  train  is  stopped,  not  at 
haphazard,  but  at  an  hour  convenient  to  the  traffic. 
If  a  station  falls  off  it  is  reported,   and  inquiry 
made  as  to  tho  cause,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
and  it  is  dealt  with  accordingly.    Thus  an  investiga- 
tion is  constantly  proceeding,  apart  from  tho  adminis- 
trative authorities,  which  enables  them  to  take  their 
measures  with  certainty,  so  as  to  conform,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  necessities  of  the  traffic,  and  not  to 
attempt  the  conforming  of  the  traffic  to  the  ideas  of  tho 
goods  or  locomotive  manager.   The  audit  department  is, 
as  here,  an  audit  or  check  on  the  tickets  or  vouchers. 
Its  tabulated  results  pass  to  the  statistical  department, 
and  constitute  tho  basis  of  much  of  its  operation,  but 
tho  locomotive  and  all  distributing  departments  contribute 
to  the  statistics.    Of  the  locomotive  and  goods  depart- 
ment, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  this,  that  they 
generally  conform  to  the  English  departments,  but  there 
is  a  material  difference  in  the  administration  of  the 
goods  department,  resulting  from  tho  circumstance  that 
the  manager  is  stationary  in  his  office,  that  he  has  tho 
assistance  of  the  statistical  department,  and  that  all 
outdoor  touting  and  bargaining  is  done  by  the  com- 
mercial agents.    The  commercial  agents  constitute  a 
department,  and  an   important  one,   in   the  French 
system.    They  arc  young  men,  with  small  allowances, 
who  arc,  in  fact,  the  commercial  travellers  for  the 
railway.    It  is  their  business  to  see  that  all  tho  produce 
of  the  country  comes  on  the  railway,  and  to  allow  none 
to  go  by  road,  river,  canal,  or  sea,  which  can  be  secured. 
They  must  look  after  every  source  of  traffic,  great  or 
small ;  each  mill,  farm,  and  quarry,  and  make  tho  best 
bargains  they  can.    When  this  comes  to  bo  discussed 
before  tho  traffic  committee,  the  general  manager,  or 
goods  manager  has  only  to  say  whether  they  can  carry 
lt,  and  the  traffic  committee  deride  on  tho  contract. 
The  French  companies  began  on  the  English  system, 
and  even  with  Englishmen,  and  at  the  timo  I  made  my 
first  inquiries  the  experience  of  the  English  system  was 
still  fresh  and  unfavourable.    The  French  administrators 
found  a  great  objection  to  a  goods  manager  running 
about  everywhere  over  the  country.    They  found  ho 
had 'not  the  time  for  small  operations,  and  neglected 
them,  and  neglected,  at  the  same  time,  the  conduct 
of   his    own    official  duties.     They  therefore  con- 
sider it  a  great  advantage  that    he  shall    lie  re- 
lieved from  tho  necessity  of  seeking  out  traffic,  and 
have  it  brought  to  him,  thereby  devoting  his  undivided 
energies  to  the  working  of  the  traffic,  in  which  he  is  ma- 
terially assisted  by  tho  condensed  information  of  the 
statistical  department.    The  principle  is  tho  division  of 
labour,  with  precision  of  administration.  The  commercial 
agent  is  a  functionary  in  strict  conformity  with  com- 
mercial practice,  and  indeed  all  tho  arrangements  are 
thoroughly  practical  and  systematic.    Tho  French  ad- 
ministration is  further  helped  by  a  thoroughly  good  con- 
stitution of  tho  staff.  Although  the  salaries  are  moderate, 
overy  one  is  well  provided  for,  not  on  the  footing  of  a 
driver's  or  servant's  charity  poundage  and  charity  dole, 
bat  on  that  of  great  public  establishments,  conferring 


privileges  on  its  members  of  all  degrees.  The  French 
companies  pay  more  in  this  way  and  less  in  salaries, 
and  in  tho  end  tho  French  railway  employe,  high  or  low, 
is  better  off  than  the  English,  all  things  considered.  On 
this  head  a  very  remarkable  article  will  be  found  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Sevue  tUa  Deux  Monties,  which  insti- 
tutes a  comparison  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  English 
staff,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  a  French  employe"  being 
enough  to  make  the  hair  of  an  English  director  stand 
on  end.  There  is  no  one  in  the  service  of  the  English 
Government  possesses  equal  advantages,  not  even  a 
sailor.  There  is  no  grinding  down,  there  are  high  re- 
tiring pensions,  sick  allowances,  medical  service,  and  all 
the  benefits  of  co-operation  in  the  purchase  and  supply 
of  eatables  and  necessaries,  which  are  conveyed  nee 
by  the  companies.  Tho  organisation  of  the  Paris  and 
Mediterranean  service  has  been  brought  to  a  very  high 
pitch.  Of  course  we  may  be  told  that  everything  exist* 
in  England, — statistics,  goods  agents,  overy  means  for 
getting  goods,  and  that  employe*  are  indulgently  treated.  In 
sober  truth  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  on  the  best 
managed  lines  everything  is  capricious  for  want  of  system. 
Tho  inferior  clerks  and  servants,  unless  protege"*  of  some 
powerful  favourite,  are  subject  to  constant  vexations.  The 
removal  of  a  family  and  furniture  on  duty  is  sometimes 
mado  a  matter  of  harsh  treatment.  There  is  no  assurance 
of  fair  advancement,  and  no  prospect  of  fixed  employ- 
ment, except  at  a  low  salary,  and  he  who  obtains  an  ad- 
vance after  long  years  of  service  may  find  himself 
cut  down  by  a  committee  of  inquiry  or  new  board. 
The  first  operation  of  a  reforming  chairman  or  opposi- 
tion board  is  to  cut  down  the  salaries,  though  with  the 
certain  effect  of  restoring  them  to  the  old  level  in  two 
or  three  yours,  tho  efficiency  of  the  staff  having  been 
much  damaged  in  the  meanwhile.  Tho  percentage 
system  for  increase  of  traffic  and  diminution  of  expenses 
is  fully  carried  out  in  France,  and  has  never  been 
adequately  applied  in  England,  though  it  was  hero  the 
allowance  on  saving  of  coko  was  first  introduced.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  a  principle  found  success- 
fid  would  have  been  more  freely  applied,  but  the  political 
changes  of  administration,  consequent  on  ill-success, 
and  the  operations  of  committees  of  inquiry  have  gene- 
rally been  unfavourable  to  liberal  and  systematic  treat- 
ment of  employee  The  benefit  of  a  good  and  reliable 
staff  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  French  manager. 
Tho  man,  high  or  low,  is  bound  up  with  the  service  for 
his  life,  he  can  scarcely  get  anything  better  elsewhere 
after  a  few  years'  duty,  and  dismissal  would  be  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  property.  Every  year  of  the  company's 
success  brings  greater  privileges  to  himself,  however 
humble  may  bo  his  branch  of  employment,  and,  if  in 
tho  higher  ranks,  he  has  a  direct  interest  in  promoting 
economy  and  prosperity,  which  vield  him  an  annual 
bonus.  "  The  system  hero  described  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  French  success,  but  it  greatly  contributes  to  this,  for 
it  is  businesslike  and  justified  oy  common  sense,  while 
our  practice  is  unbusinesslike.  There  are  arrangements 
in  Franco  in  conformity  with  French  ideas,  which 
greatly  reduce  expense,  but  our  people  are  not  so  ready  to 
sacrifice  time  for  advantages  they  consider  questionable. 
The  details  of  the  French  system  here  described  are 
thoroughly  applicable  at  home,  and,  if  applied,  they 
would  not  only  do  no  harm,  but  must  result  in 
pecuniary  advantage.— I  am,  &c,  Hyuk  Clarkb. 
32,  St.  o'corges-squ 


8.W.,  April  11,1961. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mos  Society  of  Engineers,  7  J.   Adjourned  dl*ca»ion  "On  the 

Sewerage  Works  at  Redhlll,  by  Mr.  Sydney  A.  Reade. 

R.  United  Serrlce  Inst,,s|.  Capt.  T.  B.  Ileatborne,  "  A 
Muxrie -pivoting  Oun  Carriage, on  the  leaver  and  Fnlcrnm 
Principle." 

Asiatic,  3. 

Victoria  Inst,  8. 

Tc«  ...Civil  Engineer*,  8.     I.  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  "  Irrigation  In 
India."    2.  Mr.  T.  Login,  "  On  the  Benefits  of  Irrigation 
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in  India;  »nd  on  the  proper  Contraction  of  Irrigating 
0»2?'  3.  Mr.  Geo.'  Hlggin,  "  Irrigation  ...  >,.am 
chiefly  In  reference  to  the  Construction  of  the  Hcnares 
and  the  Esla  Canals  in  that  Country  .  Pnnoi.tton 
Statistical,  8.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown.  "On  the  Population 
Statistics  of  Europe." 

Tthc*  Alaska  Province  of  Rwrian  America. »  a.  "On 
the  Willi  Tribes  .if  Southern  India,   from  the  Kecorda  of 

MISt!1?DDr.  M.  Fofter,  "On  U>c  Development  or 
Animals.'' 

Wsd  ...Society  of  Art*,  8.  Mr.  W.  A.  Olbba,  "On  the  Cultivation 
of  Beetroot,  and  H*  Manufacture  Into  Sugar. 

Geological,  *.  1.  Mr.  Omn  Maw,  "  On  the  D btr  bn  or, 
of  Iron  in  variegated  Strata."  2.  Dr.  H.  B.  llo  ,  |  On 
the  older  Buck*  of  South  Devon  and  Kail  Cornwall. 

B.  Boci'lv  of  Literature,  4J.    Annual  Meeting. 

Archaeological  Assoc.,  »|. 


TtfTB 


Comblna- 


...Boyal,  hJ. 
Antiquaries.  2. 
Zoological,  8|. 

K.  Snetety  Club,  6. 

MaMi.n.atlcal,  8.  „     ,  , 

It..yal  Inst.,  3.   Dr.  W.  (idling,  "  On  Chemical 

Society  of  Fine  Arts,  ».   Exhibition  of  a  j»ri  of  the  Draw- 
ing* and  Sketches  of  John  Constable,  B.A. 

Irwt.,  8.    Dr.  Gladstone,"  On  aotue  New  Experiment* 

HA'n^twl  Service-  Inst.,  3.    Commander  P.  WMTBJ,,,Coe* 
Irtg  for  Troops."  (M 
self-acting  apparatus.) 

..B.  Botanic,  3f.  .  .  ., 

Boyal  Inst.,  3.    Dr.  Odllng,  "  On  Chemical  Comuinatlon. 


paUnts. 


From  Commiuioatrt  of  Patmlf  Journal,  April  10. 
Gaaxrs  or  PaovuioxAt.  PaoriscTtox. 
Animal  and  vegetable  suiatances,  drying  and  pre»erving-l030 
If.  B.  Orr. 

Axles  Ac.  lubricating  -1007— A.  Elliott  and  J.  Barker. 
Pale  ties -981  —  W.  It.  Lake. 
Bale  ties  — I07;i  -.1.  F.  H  vdland. 
Blow-pipes  —  963 -J.  O.  Sprmfc  and  J.  F.  Iiaddaway. 
Boiler  Hues,  Ac,,  cleaning— 1047—  I.  Bate*  and  J.  Taylor. 
Boilers,  Ac~l039-W.  S.  Pace  and  B.  East. 
Bed*  and  show  —  1066— J.  Macintosh  and  W  .  Boggctt. 
flrwscs— 971— T.  Pope. 
Carriagss-992—T.  W.  Fuller.  ^ 

cir&^b^ufA  to  be  used  111  pr^ring  pas>er  pulp-1050-F. 
Bauman. 

Cocks  and  taps— 1031— MT.  H.  3.  Anbln. 

Collars,  cuffs  Ac.-1010-ll.  Browne  , 
Conveyance,  Ac.,  appliances  for -961— 0.  Mac!  ma  and  O.  Hllliard. 
Cork,  treating— 1077 — J.  R.  Johnson. 

Cylinders,  drying,  of  sizing  and  other  machine*— 1012— O.  HayhursU 
Enginca-991  -W.  11.  Boothhy. 
Engines— 1066— W.  E.  Newton. 

Engines,  ioc  .motive,  Ac— 1034-W.  Clark,  jun.,  and  J.  Clark. 
Engines,  steam— 1011 — J.  Warbnrton,  Jan. 
Bnsrtnes,  steam— 1033— H.  Davny. 
Knsjmea,  steam — lufi'J  —(J.  Davics. 

Esparto,  Ac,  bleaehlng-1041— T.  B-.utlc.Igc  and  \\  .  H.  Bichardson. 
Fabrics,  cut-pllc-1060-S.  C.  Ustcr. 
Fabrics,  woven,  producing  designs  upon— 1  oil—  i 
Fabric*,  An.,  washing,  bleaching,  Ac  —1072— O. 
Filter*— 1070-W.  B.  Lake. 
Fire-arms,  breech-!<mdlng — 1051— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Fire-arms,  Ac— 1024— H.  G.  P.  Meade. 
Flasks,  dram— 1017— J.  Plant. 
Furnaces,  bhut — 1000 — T.  Whltehoiw. 
Furnaces,  smoke-consuming  —  990— W.  E.  Gcdge. 
Furnaces,  Ac.  -753 -C.  Schins. 
Gaseliers— 1066— C.  Joyner. 
Grease  cups— 979— C.  N.  Le-roy. 
Ice,  Ac.,  producing -1006-B.  Little. 
Iron— 1073 -C.  F.  Claui. 
Iron— 1074-C.  F.  Claas. 
Iron,  Ac.,  costing— 1067— J.  C  . 
Iron  and  steel— 965— H.  Bessemer. 
Iron  and  steel-967-H.  Bessemer. 
Iron  and  steel— 1071— H.  Armstrong. 
Iron  and  steel— 1076—  J.  11.  Johnson. 
Kilns  for  burning  bricks,  Ac.-10:is—  W.  D.  Cliff. 
Knives,  pocket— 1003— A.  V.  Newton. 

Ladles  eonUlning  molten  metal,  support  for— 1062— J.  O.  Fildos. 
Lamps-973-S.  Holmes. 


SdKbm  nies, ^cTiwi-S.  Perry  and  F.  Brampton 
Mnen,  Ac,  extracting  ink  and  iron-mould  from-3625-B.  Eagct. 
Looms— 10U-T.  Lane. 

Looms— 1021 -T.  »ag»r,  T.  Richmond,  and  C.  Callow. 

Nl^hln7ap^ra\us2*0O9  -A.  McOUshau  and  J.  Hendry. 
Metal  hars  for  horse  shoes,  Ac—  994— E.  Gray. 
Milk,  preserving— 1063— T.  C.  Currie. 
Millstones,  dressing— 1028— J.  T.  King. 
Minos,  Ac,  hanllng  minerals  in_105s-J.  G.  Jones. 
Motive-power  from  rivers,  Ac.-705-L.  Homati. 
Needles,  securing  and  wrapping  up-1056-C.  B.  Ja 
Optical  illusion*,  producing — 1019 — J.  Maurice 
l'a.s-r  bags,  machinery  fur  makmg-1001— L.  Harris. 
Paper-ciltlng  machines,  Ac.  - 1033— T.  Bettney. 
Paper,  safety -1023— J.  Jameson. 
Paper  tnhes'for  spinning  machinery  —1015 — C.  E. 
Pencils,  lndlible-977-C.McUennoU. 
Persons,  deaf  or  dumb,  apparatus  for  communicating  wlth-10.5- 

B.  Mllf..rd  .  _ 

Picons -1035-M.  Havenhand  and  J.  Allen. 
l\.-!agc  stamps,  Ac,  moistening— 1069— W.  Gedgc 
l'rews  hydraulic  -1029— W.  Oram. 
Hallway  pom!-  and  slgnals-1013—  W.  Buck. 
Hallway  nil  — !>•''  ~H-  Burgea. 
Itailway  signals— 9,«7 — J.  S.  Farmer. 
Kail  war  trains,  stopping-NWO-F.  Wlttk 
Hallways— 10ti«—\V.  J.  AddU. 

Beajdug  an.l  mowing  machines-MW-W.  Manwarlng. 

Secis  and  oil  nuts— 1<W—  J.  M.  I>ay.   — 

Seeds,  Ac,  deoe*tto»tlng-10-.4-J.  Walker  and  J.  Whame. 
Sess  lng  m^.io.  s-^-E.  K.  Uutton  and  J.  audn.  Holme. 
S,  win*  ma. Lines.  Ac,  stands  for-951-W.  and  C.  E.  Taylor. 
Sheep.  Ac,  shearing— 1053— P.  Adle. 
Ships  hatches,  Ac. — 997— J.  A.  Farrar  and  B.  B.  Huntley. 
Shirt  and  waiatcoat  ennbine.!,  to.-WV-6.Wm***. 
Shutters,  iron-106t-H.  G.  Warren,  b.  Stuckcy,  a,ndIP-n^lL 
S'a'.   A  ..  working  and  manufacturing  — 1027  —E.  J.  J.  Dixon. 
Spinning  machinery —  10H  —  A .  V.  Newton 
Spirit-,  distilling  and  rectifying— 9h3-L.  >  Ignler. 
Sfi-,1,  AO.-107*—  J.  II.  Johnson. 
Streets  Ac.  cleaui og— 9 a  -B.  W.  J.  Truemau. 
Tables.  portaWc-9».»-D.  Lewis. 
Telegraphle  ap|«aratu-— 1016— W.  P.  1  Iggott. 
Tliraslilng  machinery— 9?5-A.  V.  Newton. 
Tiles  oiiwmeutlng— 10W-8.  FWter. 
Tiap-  f..r  catching  mice,  Ac-*I9-W.  E.  a-.id  F. 
Traps,  stench— 1002— J.  Antill. 

j  !-..v.sers-lCW6-J.  Cocks.  ,„,„.,n 
Valve!,  tor  regulating  the  tl  >w  of  water— 9b'J—L.  K-  Dutton. 
Valves  made  fi  'in  India  rubier,  Ac— US— W.  Urtn. 
Watches,  Ac  -993-C  D.Abel.  ,  _  _  _  .  . 

Whist  c.unters-1057-H.  Jones,  jun..  and  >>  .  F.  IV  l>a 
W.Kd-cl.-aiiing  machines -1019  -W  Bich 
Wo.il,  Ac,  carding  -1022— J.  Anderson. 


J.  Poole. 


A.  Bush. 


SreciriCATtox 


Horse-shoe  nails,  mannfacturing—  1110-W. 
Iron  and  steel-1167-A.  L.  Holley. 
Liquids  mea-uring— 1128— C.  W.  Baldwlu. 
Ballways— 1159— C.  Desno*. 
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Ordinary  Meetings. 
Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  : — 

April  29.— "On  Progress  in  Oyster  Culture."  By 
Harhy  Lord,  Esq. 

May  13.— "On  the  various  Methods  of  Lighting 
Streets  by  Gas,  with  Proposals  for  the  introduction  of 
an  Improved  System."    By  8.  Tucker,  Esq. 

Albert  Medal. 

The  Council  will  proceed  to  cousider  the 
award  of  the  Albert  Medal  at  their  first  meeting 
in  May  next.  This  medal  was  instituted  to 
reward  "  distinguished  merit  in  Promoting  Arts, 
Manufactures,  or  Commerce,"  and  has  been 
awarded  as  follows : — 

In  1804,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B.,  "  for 
his  great  services  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  in  the  creation  of  the  penny  postage, 
and  for  his  other  reforms  in  the  postal  system  of 
this  country,  the  benefits  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  confined  to  this  country,  but  have 
extended  over  the  civilised  world." 

In  I860,  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  "  for  distinguished  merit  in  pro- 
moting, in  many  ways,  by  his  personal  exertions, 
the  international  progress  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  the  proofs  of  which  are  afforded 
by  his  judicious  patronage  of  Art,  his  enlightened 
commercial  policy,  and  especially  by  the  abolition 
of  passports  in  favour  of  British  subjects." 

In  1866,  to  Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
for  "discoveries  in  electricity,  maguetism,  and 
chemistry,  which,  in  their  relation  to  the 
industries  of  the  world,  have  so  largely  pro- 
moted Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce." 

In  1867,  to  Mr.  W.  Fothergill  Cooke  and 
Professor  Charles  Wheatstone,  F.R.S.,  in  re- 
cognition of  their  joint  labours  in  establishing 
the  6rst  Electric  Telegraph. 

The  Council  invite  Members  of  the  Society  to 
forward  to  the  Secretary,  before  the  15th  April, 
the  names  of  such  men  of  high  distinction  as 
they  may  think  worthy  of  this  honour. 

Institutions. 

The  following  Institution  has  been  received 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 
Denton  and  Ilaughton  Mechanics'  Institution. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Lady-day  subscriptions  are  doe,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 


order,  crossed  44  Coutte  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


pjotttogs  0f  tire  Sorttlj. 

•  

Nineteenth  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  April  22nd,  1868  ;  J.  Chalmers 
Morton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Powell,  Evan,  St.  Mary's-villu,  Newtown,  Montgomery- 
shire. 

Welshman,  Richard  Nash,  Dean-street,  Soho,  W. 
Wilson,  John,  1.39,  Now  Bond-street,  W. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Bam-,  J.  J.  Ib-dmoud,  Ireland. 
Cleghom,  J.  The  Mount,  York, 
l-'raser,  Alexander  Colvin,  Colchester. 
Mitchell,  Albert,  Elmstead,  near  Cliiselhurst. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BEETROOT,  AND 
ITS  MANUFACTURE  INTO  SUGAR. 

By  W.  A.  Gibbs,  Esq. 

It  was  with  groat  pleasure  that  I  accepted  tho  sugges- 
tion of  your  excellent  secretary  to  bring  this  subject  to 
your  notice,  because  it  is  one  upon  which  a  learned  and 
influential  society  like  yours  can  most  powerfully  and 
beneficially  guide  public  opinion  nnd  direct  private 
judgment.  I  trust  that  I  shall  bo  able  to  show  both 
that  it  is  a  subject  sufficiently  largo  to  merit  some  notice 
at  your  hands,  and  also  that  there  is  just  now  a  very 
urgent  need  for  a  thorough  and  searching  discussion  of 
its  possibilities ;  inasmuch  as  tho  time  has  evidently 
arrived  for  a  renewal  of  enthusiastic  but  somewhat 
desultory  efforts  to  establish  this  special  manufacture  in 
these  islands.  One  gentleman  who  has  been  success- 
fully engaged  for  many  years  in  the  refining  of  sugars, 
and  who  has  of  late  been  importing  from  the  Continent 
raw  beetroot  sugar  to  the  extent  of  300  tons  per  week, 
has  already  commenced  an  establishment  at  Lnvenham, 
in  Suffolk,  and  made  some  preliminary  arrangements 
with  the  farmers  for  a  supply  of  roots.  Others  are  re- 
ported to  have  pledged  themselves  to  follow  in  tho  same 
truck,  and  this  in  tho  face  of  some  five  or  six  former 
failures.  One  cannot  but  admire  tho  indotnitablo  Eng- 
lish perseverance  that,  in  the  fights  of  industry,  as  well 
as  on  the  field  of  battle,  ignores  defeat,  and  refuses  to 
accept  any  failure  as  final ;  but  one  knows  that  if  this 
courage  were  less  rash  and  hasty  it  would  achieve  still 
greater  results,  and  suffer  fewer  disasters. 

A  few  statistics  of  the  steady  and  enormous  growth 
of  this  industry  abroad,  wilL  perhaps,  show  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  why  British  enterprise  returns  again 
and  again  to  the  attempt  to  vie  with  tho  Continent  in  so 
large  and  important  a  manufacture.  Tho  number  of 
factories  abroad,  in  1839,  was  about  270;  in  1848, 
about  1,200  or  1,800;  and  at  the  present  time  about 
3,200.  Thus,  in  thirty  years,  the  Continent  has  in- 
creased its  possibilities  of  production  more  than  tenfold, 
and  now  contributes  about  670,000  tons  of  sugar  per 
annum  to  tho  world's  stores.  This  is  nearly  one-third 
more  than  we  import  from  our  colonies  into  tho  United 
Kingdom,  and  represents  an  annual  value  of  nearly 
twenty  millions  sterling.  Coincident  with  this  growing 
production  abroad  wns  a  somewhat  noteworthy  change 
in  our  imports  at  home  ;  in  1843  we  derived  nearly  tho 
whole  of  our  supply  from  our  own  possessions,  4,000,000 
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cwta.  being  imported  from  the  colonies  as  contrasted 
with  70  cwta.  or  80  cwta.  from  the  Continent ;  but  by 
1859,  our  consumption  having  regularly  but  rapidly 
risen  to  a  total  of  9,000,000,  5J  millions  of  that  supply 
w  as  obtained  from  the  colonies  direct,  and  34  millions 
from  the  Continent.    Whether  uny  notable  quantity 
of  these  3$  millions  was  absolutely  beet-sugar  or  merely 
colonial  sugar  for  which  there  no  longer  existed  a  de- 
mand on  tho  Continent,  and  which  was  therefore 
pass**!  on  to  us,  the  effect  appears  to  have  been  the 
some,  for  by  18-59,  their  manufactories  had  attained 
colossal  proportions,  both  as  to  number  and  extent. 
One  factory  alone,  nt  that  timo  covered  twelvo  acres 
of  land  with  its  buildings,  besides  having  fourteen 
subsidiary  kilns  placed  at  intervals  within  a  circle 
of  seven  leagues  around  the  central  establishment, 
670  tons  of  sugar  per  week  being  the  average  produ  :  t. 
and  300  head  of  cattle  being  fattened  on  the  beet  pulp 
after  the  extraction  of  the  sugar.    In  another  establish- 
ment a  capital  of  eight  million  francs  was  embarked, 
and  3,000  people  employed ;  and  it  had  become  quite  a 
customary  thing  for  even  princes  and  noblemen  to  erect 
factories  and  distilleries  ou  their  estates.    Up  to  this 
time  nearly  all  the  sugar  thus  imported  into  England 
was  in  the  raw  state,  and  required  to  be  prepared  for 
English  palates  in  En  pi  is  h  refineries.    Hence  arose  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  of  our  great 
cities,  a  number  of  extensive  and  costly  refineries, 
wherein  every  applianco  of  scientific  discovery  and 
mechanical  skill  was  adopted  and  perfected  to  tho  end 
in  view.    Steam  engines  of  large  power,  air  pumps, 
vacuum  pans,  hydraulic  presses,  centrifugal  machines, 
steam  hoists— all  the  powers  of  art  and  naturo  seemed 
to  bo  impressed  into  tho  service ;  and  that  primum 
mobile,  gold,  being  also  lavishly  expended  in  rendering 
perfection  more  perfect,  a  largo  body  of  skilled  arti- 
sans and  well-paid  labourers  found  ample  employment 
in  this  industry  and  its  correlative  branches.  But 
whilst  capital  and  labour  were  thus  building  up  a  pros- 
perous manufacture  hero,  the  same  two  agents  were  at 
work  on  the  Continent  also  ;  and,  not  content  with  sup- 
plying us  with  the  raw  material,  and  competing  with 
our  colonies  only,  the  foreigner  gradually  added  refi- 
neries to  his  factories,  and  having  that  raw  material 
direct  from  mother  Earth,  without  any  intermediate 
profit  to  pay  for,  undersold  us  in  our  own  markets. 
This  ho  was  the  better  ablo  to  do,  inasmuch  as  our 
legislative  experiment  of  equalisation  of  the  duties 
enabled  him  to  send  us  the  refined  and  manufactured 
qualities  at  a  very  slightly  higher  duty  than  tho  raw. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  and  other  causes  many  of  the 
capitalists  who  had  embarked  their  property  in  this 
special  trade  wore  obliged  to  close  their  works,  and 
large  numbers  of  workpeople  have  been  turned  adrift  to 
swell  the  tide  of  pauperism  at  the  cast  end  of  London. 
Within  the  last  throe  weeks  some  of  the  largest  and 
best-appointed  refineries  in  London,  costing  for  their 
erection  and  internal  fittings  little  less  than  £50,000, 
have  been  put  up  to  auction,  pulled  to  pieces  (although 
in  first-rate  working  order),  and  their  contents  sold  for 
tho  price  of  old  metal.    During  tho  past  year  eight 
others  shared  tho  same  fate,  and  many  others  will 
shortly  follow.    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
that  energetic  forecasting  men  should  bo  again  be- 
stirring themselves  to  bring  to  issue  the  question 
whether  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales  cannot 
compete  with  Franco,  Germany,  and  Holland  in  the 
growth  of  a  produce  which  would  help  to  support  the 
existence  of  their  trade.    At  this  point,  therefore,  I 
would  again  revert  to  tho  valuable  aid  and  encourage- 
ment a  scientific  body  such  as  your  Society  of  Arts  can 
give  to  this  revived  experiment — First,  by  organising 
systematic  widespread  trials  of  ex|»erimental  culture  of 
this  root  in  various  districts,  with  a.  view  to  determine 
whether  any  soils  and  climates  in  these  islands  are  more 
favourable  to  its  production  than  others.    Secondly,  by 
suggesting  careful  analyses  of  the  roots  so  grown,  to 


ascertain  their  percentages  of  sugar  as  compared  with 
those  grown  abroad  ;  and,   thirdly,  by  stimulating 
and  rewarding  agricultural  skill  and  manufacturing 
ingenuity,  in  the  production  of  the  largest  amount  of 
sugar  from  the  plant,  and  the  utilization  of  its  other 
valuablo  constituents.   The  two  firet  of  these  points, 
viz.,  the  best  locality  for  the  culture,  and  the  obtainable 
per  centages  of  sugar,  seem  to  call  for  the  more  notice, 
inasmuch  as  very  little,  and  very  uncertain  information 
at  present  exists  upon  them.    Startling  differences  of 
opinion  have  been  uttered  in  the  public  papers  upon  the 
subject ;  some  asserting  that  sunshine  and  light  were 
all  essential ;  others  flatly  contradicting  these  assertions, 
and  declaring  sunshine  and  light  to  bo  wholly  inimical 
to  the  end  in  view.    Some  tell  us  that  the  root  will  grow 
in  poor  boggy  soils  and  damp  climates,  and  instance 
North  Germany  as  a  corroboration ;  others  insist  that  it 
must  have  a  rich  deep  soil,  and  that  marshland  and 
moistures  are  fatal.    .Some  dogmatically  assert  that  tho 
per  centages  of  sugar  in  homo- grown  roots  must  ever 
remain  too  small  to  pay  for  extraction,  whilst  their 
opponents  enthusiastically  confute  them  with  the  results 
of  somo  few  isolated  growths  and  analyses.    Now  there 
is  very  little  real  practical  experience  at  present  to  fall 
back  upon  in  this  country,  because  the  British  farmer 
has  always  looked  upon  the  beet  root  as  a  mero  garden 
plant,  mangold  wurael  finding  much  more  favour  in  his 
sight  for  stall  feeding,  and  especially  for  selling  purposes, 
on  account  of  its  bigger  bulk  and  weight ;  but  there  arc 
a  few  starting  points  in  this  matter  that  it  may  be  as 
well  to  summarise.   1st.  The  root  being  long  and  taper  by 
nature,  a  deep,  and  somewhat  loose  and  light  staple  will 
afford  it  the  best  chance  of  "  form"  development.  2nd. 
Solid  constituents,  rather  than  watery  bulk,  being  tho 
measure  of  its  value,  a  well-drained  subsoil,  and  a  frugal 
amount  of  forcing  manures  will  best  produce  that 
value.     3rd.  As  per  ccntage  of  sugar  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  root,  such  species  of  seed, 
and  such  mode  of  culture    as  will  result   in  the 
smallest  rather  than    tho    largest   roots,  will  best 
obtain  tho  desired  product;  this  fact  is  so  important 
that  it  will  bo  well  to  note  the  difference  obtained 
by  careful  analysis;  it  was  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cent, 
of  sugar  in  roots  of  \  lb.  each,  as  contrasted  with  6  per 
cent,  in  roots  of  4  lbs.  and  upwards.   There  is  another 
very  important  consideration  attaching  to  this  culture  of 
small  rather  than  largo  roots  ;  that  is,  tho  lesser  weight 
per  acre  requiring  cartage  from  the  field  to  the  factory. 
Hitherto,  the  Silcsian  white  beet  secmH  to  be  the  species 
most  in  favour  on  tho  Continent,  and  by  general  consent 
is  now  recommended  for  adoption  here.    It  can  be  con- 
veniently taken  as  one  of  the  cre»ps  of  the  four-courso 
system  of  husbandry,  ex  gr.y  —  wheat,  with  manure  ; 
beetroot;  clover;  oats;  but  to  obtain  the  best  result,  it 
is  recommended  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  sheltered  place, 
about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and 
to  transplant  to  the  fields  m  May.  The  after-culture  con- 
sists in  hoeing  and  weeding  exclusively,  and  hence-  it 
is  a  crop  that  enables  a  farmer  to  clean  his  land  very 
thoroughly.   Tho  quality  of  seed  being  of  paramount 
importance,  and  even  tho  best  specie*  having  a  tendency 
to  degenerato,  it  would  bo  wolf  to  direct  tho  attention 
of  skilful  cultivators  to  the  experimental  trials  of  other 
spocies  of  seed,  with  a  view  to  obtain  still  higher  per- 
centages of  sugar  from  the  root.    I  have  bee  n  favoured 
by  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Royal  Agricultural  Society  with 
fivo  choice  specimens  of  foreign  seeds,  which  I  have 
hael  sown,  for  comparison  with  tho  Silesian,  and  I 
shall  hope  next  season  to  bo  able  to  report  tho  results 
obtained;  but  to  give  any  extended  value  to  such  results, 
similar  experiments  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  many 
different  kinds  of  soils,  and  in  various  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  comparative  analysis  made  of  the  varieties 
thus  produced.    It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  ui 
this  way  a  species  of  root  might  be  discovered,  containing 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  sugar  than  that  hitherto 
obtained ;  i  ndeod,  crediblo  analyses  from  various  authorities 
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have  shown  10,  12,  and  even  16  per  cent,  as  the  contents 
of  certain  rooU  tinder  favourable  condition!.  Mr.  Arnold 
Baruchson,  of  Magdeburg  and  Douai,  give*  12  per  cent, 
as  the  average  for  Germany ;  Sir  Robert  Kano  found  14 

R>r  cent,  in  some  roots  grown  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
ublin;  Johnston  asserts  positively  that  18  per  cent, 
was  found  in  Home  beet  grown  in  North  Germany  ;  and 
Vilmorin  and  Knauer  both  speak  confidently  of  18  to 
20  per  cent  being  obtainable.  If  this  result  should  be 
ultimately  realised,  beetroot  would  be  able  to  compete 
most  successfully  with  the  sugar-cane,  seeing  that  that 
only  contains  an  average  of  18  per  rent.  But  setting 
aside  for  the  present  these  future  possibilities,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  French  and  German  beet  sugar  makers, 
obtaining  (as  they  did)  only  5  to  G  per  cent,  from  the 
roots,  have  been  nble  to  develop  this  manufacture  into  a 
largo  and  profitable  trade.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  a 
fair  inference  tliat  if  our  farmers  can  produeo  a  root  con- 
taining oven  this  low  percentage,  our  manufacturers 
ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it  advantageously.  But 
here  it  will  bo  urged  thut  former  and  frequent  experience 
disproves  the  soundness  of  that  inference.  Tx't  us,  there- 
fore, take  a  short  summary  of  the  former  failures,  and 
trace  out  as  closely  us  possible  the  reasons  why  they 
were  failures.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
attempts  were  undertaken  without  any  requisite  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  growth  or  manufacture,  and 
with  a  totally  inadequate  capital.  In  the  first  adven- 
ture that  has  been  recently  described  by  some  of 
those  concerned  in  it,  the  land  was  unsuitable,  the 
supply  of  roots  uncertain  and  fluctuating,  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  obtained  absurdly  small  and 
so  badly  manufactured  as  to  bo  bitter  and  un- 
saleable. Other  shortcomings  and  blunders  were  also 
described,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  needful  to  par- 
ticularise moic  than  those  just  named  to  account  for 
tho  inevitably  disastrous  winding  up  of  that  (very) 
"  limited"  company.  The  next  failure  was  graphically 
described  at  some  considerable  length  by  Mr.  Sproule,  of 
Dublin.  Briefly,  it  was  a  company  started  in  a  nurry,  in 
the  spring  of  1851,  and  expecting  the  farmers  to  have 
Silosian  roots  grown  ready  for  them  by  tho  autumn  of 
that  same  year ;  the  farmers,  having  probably  sown  their 
fields  before  tho  contracts  wore  off-red,  did  not  respond; 
but  some  gentlemen  at  Mountmellick  offered  to  grow  some 
hundreds  of  tons  each ;  the  public,  ho  we  ver,  did  not  tako  up 
the  shares,  so  an  old  brewery  was  turned  into  a  sort  of 
sugar  factory,  and  proved  utterly  unsuited  to  tho  purpose ; 
somo  machinery  was  tardily  supplied,  but  no  one  knew 
how  to  fit  it,  so  that  when  tho  roots  were  ready  tho 
factory  was  not ;  the  farmers  grumbled,  and  the  season 
was  nearly  past  before  work  commenced  ;  at  this  stage 
(that  is,  just  when  work  had  commenced)  the  practical 
manager  was  replaced  by  a  gentleman  of  high  theoretic 
attainments  ;  these  failing,  a  young  man  from  the  conti- 
nent was  imported  to  assist.  Fresh  contracts  were  made 
with  the  farmers  for  the  following  year,  and  during  the 
summer  the  old  buildings  were  demolished,  and,  at 
heavy  cost,  new  ones  were  ''being  erected"  when  the 
roots  were  again  ready.  Thus  ended  season  the  second 
and  last,  for  the  money  was  spent,  tho  farmers  disgusted, 
and  the  whole  affair  speedily  found  its  way  into  tho 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery.  It  cannot  for  one  moment  be 
maintained  that  the  disastrous  ending  of  such  a  dis- 
graceful muddle  as  this  is  any  evidence  whatevor,  either 
for  or  against  this  manufacture.  If  men  who  know 
littlo  or  nothing  of  a  certain  branch  of  trade  intrust  the 
management  of  it  to  others  who  know  less,  I  should 
think  that  even  Zadkiel  could  predict  the  result  without 
the  aid  of  tho  stars.  If  the  mischief  ended  in  the  disaster 
of  those  who,  without  sufficient  knowledge,  undertake 
small  ventures  of  this  kind,  it  would  bo  bad  enough,  but 
these  bold  espousals  and  timid  abandonments  of  any  cause 
bring  upon  the  cause  itself  undeserved  and  unreasoning 
discredit,  and  by  confirming  prejudice  in  its  instinctive 
'    to  novelty,  retard  progress  and  dishearten  - 


In  commendable  contrast  to  this  absurdly  miscon- 
ducted affair,  is  one  that  has  not  been  made  public,  but 
the  history  of  which  has  been  described  to  me,  by  one  of 
tho  promoters,  so  clearly  and  succinctly  that,  although 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name,  1  shall  take 
leave  to  repeat  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  The  experiment  of  manufacturing  beet-root  sugar, 
referred  to  in  yours  of  yesterday,  was  made  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  a  kind  of  •  comjNiny  limited,'  with  a  view  of 
proving  if  it  could  be  done  with  the  root  as  grown  in  Eng- 
land, so  as  to  compete  in  the  English  market  with  tho 
then  slave-grown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Tho  capital  subscribed  was  about 
£2,000.  Tho  best  method  of  manufacturing  then  known 
in  France  was  adopted.  Two  Frenchmen,  recommended 
by  manufacturers  m  tho  north  of  France,  were  brought 
over  to  instruct  and  superintend  those  employed.  The 
machinery — viz.,  the  rasp,  hydraulic  press,  and  steam- 
evaporating  pans,  &c.,  were  obtained  from  an  engineer 
who  thoroughly  understood  tho  wholo  subject,  and  I 
believe  tho  thing  hud  a  very  fair  trial,  and  somo  as  good 
sugar  was  made  as  tho  average  of  tho  French  factories 
at  that  time  produced.  Nevertheless,  it  was  found  wo 
could  not  produce  it  so  as  to  compete  with  imported 
sugar,  even  though  prices  were  then  perhajts  on  an 
averago  15s.  per  cwt.  higher  than  at  present.  Tho  duty 
on  colonial  and  foreign  sugar  was  much  higher  than 
now,  and  there  was  every  probability  that  tho  thon 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  put  a  duty  on  nativo 
sugar  if  its  manufacture  was  extended,  and  as  none-  of 
the  '  company'  inclined  to  tako  this  and  other  risks 
on  themselves  by  continuing  it  on  (it  might  be)  an 
extensivo  scale,  it  was  '  wound-up'  at  very  considerable 


loss.  I  will  just  add  from  recollection  two  of  our  diffi 
oulties — First,  That  of  getting  from  tho  farmers  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  roots  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  tho 
factory  (wo  found  thorn  the  seed — white-beet,  imported 
from  France)  although  we  gave  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  ton 
delivered  ;  2nd,  We  found,  then,  the  pulp  from  the  rasp 
of  no  value — could  not  oven  give  it  away." 

In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  he  explained  that  3 
per  cent,  was  about  the  average  yield  of  sugar  obtained, 
J  and  that  no  duty  was  charged  upon  what  they  made.* 
I  Now  in  this  case  many  elements  of  success  seemed  to 
exist ;  but  tho  poor  yield  of  sugar,  the  fluctuating  supply 
of  roots,  the  non-utilisation  of  tho  residuary  pulp,  and 
other  valuable  constituents  of  tho  root,  and,  finally,  tho 
small  amount  of  capital  employed,  and  an  apparent  want 
of  boldness,  combined  to  defeat  what  might  by  persever- 
ance and  skill  havo  been  developed  into  a  most  valuable 
enterprise.  In  all  these  small  tentative  trials  several  of 
the  necessary  conditions  for  success  were  totally  wanting. 
Farming  and  stock  feeding  were  never  systematically 
combined  with  tho  manufacture  as  thoy  are  abroad  ;  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  seo  that  without  some  degree  of  indo- 
pendance  as  to  tho  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and 
without  somo  compensation  in  the  shape  of  beef  or 
mutton  for  the  sugar  and  other  feeding  properties  still 
remaining  in  the  roots,  the  work  could  scarcely  be 
carried  on  with  regularity  or  without  loss ;  when  the 
farm  is  conjoined  with  tho  factory,  such  parts  of  the 
roots  as  by  want  of  skill  or  from  inevitable  cause  are  lost 
to  tho  latter,  re-appear  in  the  former  in  the  shape  of 
meat,  and  this  to  a  considerable  extent  forms  a  com- 
pensation for  tho  first  early  blunders.  Another  point  of 
manufacture,  which  has  never  receivod  attention  in  any 
former  attempts,  is  tho  extraction  and  utilisation  of  tho 
valuable  salts  of  potash  and  soda  that  exist  in  beet  root. 
Analyses  show  that  an  average  crop  of  20  tons  per  aero 
would  contain  100  lbs.  of  potash  and  60  lbs.  of  soda ;  tho 
former  of  these  alkalis,  when  recovered  and  converted 
into  the  mercantile  form  of  carbonate,  would  represent 
nearly  1}  cwt  of  what  is  commonly  known  by  the 


At  or  stout 
pre»«s," 
me  white 


this  «Uto,  Dr 


Ure,  without  any 
.a*,"  obtained  5  \> 
st'Mitcusu  in  Surrey. 
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commercial  name  of  poarlash,  a  product  -which  has  | 
an  average  value  of  bctwocn  30a.  and  40a.  per  cwt. 
This  may  seem  a  small  matter,  hut  if  vrc  estimate 
the  value  of  the  poarlash  only,  and  even  doduct  one-third 
of  that  for  possible  waste,  thu  alone  would  give  an  addi- 
tional value  to  the  crop  of  30*.  to  40s.  per  acre.  I  can 
speak  confidently  as  to  this  product  being  saved  and 
utilised  abroad,  because  I  have  of  Into  purchased  several 
tons  of  it  derived  from  this  source.  I  hope  to  bo  able  to 
prove,  further  on  in  this  paper,  that  tho  residuary  pulp 
and  the  leaves  may  be  rendered  much  more  valuable 
than  they  have  hitherto  been ;  but  before  passing 
from  the  subject  of  tlte  comparison  of  foreign  processes 
with  Engli-h  attempt*,  I  would  remark  that  there  are 
three  distinct  modes  of  dealing  with  this  manufacture- 
abroad,  and  only  one  of  these  has  as  yet  been  tried  here-. 
The  first  is,  rasping  tho  fresh  roots,  pressing  out  the 
juice  and  treating  it  in  the  sumo  way  as  the  juice  of  tho 
sugar  cane,  and  this  is  the  only  method  thut  has  been 
imitated — and  very  badly  imitated — in  this  country  ; 
but  there  are  two  other  modes  in  practice — the  one  finds 
most  favour  in  France,  and  tho  other  is  very  generally 
practised  in  Germany.  The  Froneh  plan  is  to  slice  the 
roota  thinly,  and  then  steep  them  in  hot  water,  passing 
the  liquor  thus  olttained  over  continually  fresh  quan- 
tities of  the-  sliced  roots  until  the  syrupy  extract  is 
Bufficicntly  strong  for  final  evaporation  and  crystallisa- 
tion. One  great  disadvantage  of  both  the  rasping  and 
steeping  is  that  the  extraction  can  only  be  carried  on 
during  live  or  «ix  months  of  the  year— say,  from  mid- 
October  to  the  end  of  March,  because  after  this  latter  date 
tho  roots  rapidly  deteriorate.  This  circumstance  leaves  n 
Isrgo  ]>ortion  of  the  machinery  and  plant  idle  and  use- 
less for  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
involves  the  necessity  of  discharging  the  greater  numW-r 
of  the  workpeople  at  the  end  of  each  swuson,  and  col- 
lecting others  again  in  the  following  autumn.  It  is 
true  that  arrangements  for  obtaining  large  bodies  of 
men  for  tetnjorary  and  fluctuating  work  nre  quite  pos- 
sible, as,  for  example,  in  harvesting,  draining,  and  other 
rough  lit  hour ;  but  still,  in  a  manufacture  requiring 
some  amount  of  jn-actical  skill,  it  c  annot  but  be  a  dis- 
advantage, especially  at  the  outset  of  a  new  under- 
taking where  the  men  lack  training  to  their  work. 
Besides  which,  if  we  take  a  pro  fornut  sum  of  £10,000 
or  £20,000  as  capital  sunk  in  the  erection  and  fitting  up 
of  a  factory,  the  whole  interest  for  the  year  of  the 
money  thus  invested  has  to  bo  borne  by  the  working 
six  months.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  "that  if  some 
means  of  dealing  with  this  manufacture  can  be  adopted, 
by  which  the  work  may  be  carried  on  regain riv  through 
the  whole  year  without  let  or  hindrance,  such  a  mode 
of  operation  would  have  much  to  recommend  it. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  Germany  an  elaborate 
system  has  been  in  practical  oi>eration  for  many 
years,  whereby  tho  roots  aro  dried  in  kilns  »md 
preserved  for  use  all  the  year  round.  In  one 
lftrge  establishment  —  that  of  Kcheutzxnburg  s.  in 
Gallicia— fourteen  such  kilns,  costing  £300  or  £600 
each,  have  he<  n  enacted  within  a  circle  of  seven 
leagues  around  the  central  factory,  the  object  of  this 
distribution  over  so  large  an  area  being  to  reduce  the 
heavy  cost  of  cartage,  which  upon  a  root  containing  fidly 
eight-tenths  of  its  weight  of  water  is  vcrv  Considerable. 
If.  after  a  searching  investigation  into 'the  respective 
merit*  of  the*?  three  modes  of  dealing  with  the  root,  it 
were  determined  to  try  this  last  named  one  of  dryin».  I 
would  suggest  that  then'  seem  to  be  three  modes  in  which 
this  arrangement  might  l»e  carried  out.  First,  by  estab- 
lishing on  a  grand  scale,  and  upon  the  exact  system  of 
the  continental  hoiunu,  a  vast  central  establishment  and 
its  ring  of  fixed  kilns,  taking  in  an  area  of  some  hundred 
square  miles,  and  al«orbing  all  the  roots  that  could  be 
grown  in  that  area;  undertaking  also  extensive  farming 
oi»eration*  to  consume  the  residue  of  the  roots  profitably. 
This,  if  well  managed  in  all  ita  several  departments  and 
supported  by  ample  capital,  would,  in  all  probability. 


gain  an  ultimate  and  large  prosperity ;  but  I  do  not 
think  public  opinion  or  private  enthusiasm  is  prepared 
to  take  so  heavy  a  risk  until  to  some  extent  assured  that 
soil,  climate,  and  customs  of  any  special  district  are 
farouraML-  to  tho  project.  A  second  mode  would  be  to 
erect  a  more  modest  central  factory,  and  to  employ,  in 
lieu  of  tho  fixed  kilns,  travelling"  engines  with  dry- 
ing cylinders  and  hot  blast,  to  deal  with  the  roots  on  the 
fields,  and  draw  them  in,  thus  lightened  of  their  exces- 
sive water,  to  undergo  the  final  processes  of  extraction, 
evaporation,  and  crystallisation,  returning  the  pulp  to 
the  fnrmers  at  an  agreed  valuation.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted,  it  might  be  found  convenient  to  draw  in  gnch 
crops  of  roots  as  lay  near  to  the  factory,  without  the 
previotw  drying,  and  extract  the  sugar  from  them  by 
either  the  pulping  or  tho  macerating  process,  whilst  tho 
more  distant  crops  were  being  dried  brought  in,  and 
stored,  to  be  worked  up  during  the  (otherwise)  idle  months 
of  the  year.  My  own  impression  is,  that  this  would  be 
by  far'  the  soundest  and  safest  mode  of  action;  but 
there  is  yet  a  third  manner  which  might  also  have 
some  advantages.  A  great  many  farmers  throughout 
England  now  possess  cither  fixed  or  portable  engines,  and 
every  year  adds  to  that  number.  What  is  to  hinder 
them  from  turning  these  engines  to  good  use  for  Borne 
additional  months  of  the  year,  by  applying  them  to  the 
drying  of  any  crops  of  beet-root  that  they  may  choose  to 
grow ;  and  thus  either  sell  such  dried  roots,  at  a  remunera- 
tive price,  to  the  sugar  factories,  or,  if  failing  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  price,  retain  them  as  a  most  valuable  and 
concentrated  food  for  stock  ?  Such  a  method  of  dealing 
with  this  manufacture,  in  its  first  stage,  would  have  the 
following  important  advantages : — 1st.  It  would  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  risking  upon  the  experiment,  heavy 
and  irretrievable  sums  for  new  buildings,  costly  plant 
and  eluborote  machinery.  2nd.  It  would  be  a  very 
easy  nnd  accurate  mode  of  ascertaining  if  any  special 
district  possessed  advantages  for  the  growth  of  this 
sugar-producing  beet,  and  hence  wonld  he  the  best  pre- 
liminary step  towards  the  ultimate  localisation  of  this 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale.  3rd.  It  would,  if  portable 
engines  were  employed,  enable  the  farmer  to  dry  off  his 
root*  on  the  field  in  which  they  were  grown,  and  to 
reduce  his  cartage  home  from  100  tons  to  20.  4th.  It 
M  ould  further  enable  him  to  dry  the  leaves  both  of  beet- 
root and  mangold  into  valuable  and  storeable  forage. 
5th.  It  wonld  give  additional  and  profitable  use  to  his 
engine,  and  furnish  him  with  an  apparatus,  which,  with 
some  slight  additions,  would  enable  him  to  dry  his  hay 
or  wheat  in  wet  seasons.  For  farms  not  yet  possessing 
engines,  there  is  ever  ready  the  hiring  syatem.  which 
could  be  adapted  for  root  drying  just  as  well  as  for  wheat 
threshing.  Those  who  lend  those  engines  would  bo  often 
glad  to  got  additional  work  for  them  in  this  or  any  other 


Having  thus,  as  I  hope,  indicated  that 
system  would  work  in  practically  and  easily  with  our 
existing  agricultural  customs,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  as  briefly  as  possible  what,  for  want  of  a  bettor 
name,  I  will  call  a  "  portable  kiln,"  and  also  some  of  tho 
experiments  that  seem  to  demonstrate  its  efficiency  for 
the  end  in  view. 

The  woodcut  on  the  next  jtoge  shows  an  ordi- 
nary portable  engine,  from  which  the  chimney  stalk 
is  removed,  and  the  usual  vent  for  the  smoke  clotted 
by  a  plate  of  iron.  A  huge  iron  fan,  partially  encased 
in  a  kind  of  jacket,  and  h:»ring  an  aperture  fn  the  Ixiek 
of  that  jacket  corresponding  in  diameter  to  the  opening 
in  the  smoke-box.  is  easily  adjusted  to  that  opening,  re- 
quiring no  intricate  fitting  or  fastening ;  movement  by 
means  of  a  band  being  now  givpn  from  the  large  fly- 
wheel of  the  engine  to  the  rigger  on  tho  flyers-shaft  of 
the  fan,  a  great  volume  of  hot  air  is  drawn  from  tho 
furnace  of  the  boiler  through  its  tubes,  generating  steam 
very  rapidly  and  plentifully  in  Ha  passage.  Malting 
coal  or  coke  being  used  in  the  furnace  no  smoke  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  air  thus  obtained,  consisting  largely  of 
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sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  is  peculiarly  suitable 
to  the  drying  of  a  fenncnt.iMe  juice  such  ns  that  con- 
tained in  the  beet;  inasmuch  as  they  arrest  any  tendency 
to  fermentation  that  may  have  commenced.  80  far  the 
apparatus  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  shown  hy  mo  Inst 
year  for  drying  hay  and  wheat  in  wet  seasons  ;  but  after 
many  trials,  finding  that  neither  the  steam  hay-chamber 
nor  the  tubular  wheat-house  could  be  utilised  for  drying 
either  the  leaves  or  roots  of  lteet.  I  had  various  shapes, 
sizes,  and  forms  of  cylinders  constructed,  and  have  finally 
found  the  best  result  from  the  segmented  cylinder  now 
shown ;  the  speciality  of  this  form  of  cylinder  is 
that  it  presents  a  very  large  open-flooT  surface  to 
the  action   of  the  hot   air  in  a  very  small  com- 

Gss,  and  the  air  having  KC06M  iiy  the  narrow  spaces 
tween  the  segments,  as  well  as  through  the  wire  mesh 
of  which  those  segments  are  made,  rushes  up  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  slowly-revolving  mass  of  roots.  The 
relative  velocities  of  revolution  of  the  fun  and  of  the 
cylinders  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  rapidity  of 
result  ;  when  the  former  was  driven  at  1.630  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  latter  at  three  revolutions  per  minute, 
it  took  4  J  hours  to  dry  its  charge  of  roots  ;  but  when, 
after  several  tentative  changes  in  various  ways,  I  in- 
creased the  velocity  of  the  fan  to  2,640,  and  reduced  the 
pace  of  the  cylinder  to  one  revolution  in  one  minut-  _'n 
seconds,  we  dried  the  same  quantity  in  two  honrs. 
The  temperature  of  the  ingoing  air  in  both  these  cases 
was  526*  Fah.,  and  the  outgoing  260c  ;  the  high  tem- 
perature up  to  which  I  have  gradually  adventured  in 
dealing  with  these  roots,  will  possibly  cause  surprise  and 
provoke  the  natural  question,  does  it  not  char  and  utterlr 
destroy  the  sugar  in  the  root  F  The  simplest  answer  1 
can  give,  is  to  ask  your  examination  of  the  three  speci- 
mens now  upon  the  table.  No.  1  is  tho  root  previously 
sliced  into  thin  rihbons,  and  then  subjected  to  this 
ingoing  air  at  .520°  for  about  ono  hour;  it  has  lost  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight  of  water,  and,  although  Indicating 
here  and  there  a  few  specks  of  char,  the  bulk  of  it  is.  1 
believe,  utterly  unchnnged ;  it  has  kept  also  (unchanged 
by  the  keeping)  for  three  weeks,  and  I  subjected  it  to 
this  test  of  time  in  view  of  its  being  possibly  convenient 
in  some  cases  not  to  carry  the  deasication  beyond  this 
stage.  No.  2  was  subjected  to  520°  for  two  hours ;  it 
shows  more  indication  of  char  than  the  other,  but 
that  arise*  partly  from  the  dessication  bavin?  been 
carried  further  thsn  it  need  be,  nnd  partly  from  seme 
previously  dried  root  adhering  to  the  wire  mesh  of 
the  cylinder ;  this  specimen  has  parted  with  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  its  water,  anil  yet,  as  proof  that  the 
sugar  in  it  hns  not  undergone  a  change  into  the 
glucose  state,  No,  3  shows  the  crystallised  sugar 
obtained  from  it  by  boiling  alcohol  precipit.it'  .1 
again  by  cooling  upon  the  sides  of  tho  bottle  nnd  the 
fragments  of  the  root-    No.  4  is  the  same  root  purposely 


dried  to  complete  d-  ssie  it  ion  ;  it  has  a  brown  colour,  Mid 
an  uohm  strongly  resembling  chicory.  An  infusion  of 
it.  made  in  the  same  way  as  coffee,  was  absolutely  mis- 
taken by  BOOM  of  ntr  people.  t« .r  that  beverage.  No.  5 
shows  the  leaf  of  the  mangold  dried  so  as  to  \x>  s: 01 1 -1 
nnd  used  for  food,  instead  of  Wing  (as  now]  ploughed  in. 
By  Ih\  Voelcker's  analysis  this  dried  product  showed  11 
considerably  less  per  rentage  of  inert  woody  fibre  and  ■ 
higher  per  oont.ige  of  a/ote  than  the  lwst  meadow  hay. 
All  kinds  of  stock  ate  it  eagerly,  nnd  several  practical 
farmers  have  given  an  unhesitating  opinion  that  it  is 
worth  fullv  hay  price.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
the  root  drying.  I  must  explain  that  the  results  just 
described  were  obtained  from  a  working  model  only,  and 
not  from  the  full-sized  apparatus,  but  having  had  the 
relative  areas  of  the  model  fan  and  cylinder  made  to  the 
exact  scale  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  full  size,  and  having 
tested  the  accuracy  of  tho  calculations  thus  deducUdo, 
by  drying  fifty  times  the  quantity  of  wet  hay  with  the 
large  hot  blast,  in  the  same  time  that  one  part  was  dried 
by  the  model  fan,  I  venture  to  assert  that  with  four 
cylinders  and  one  fan  of  six  feet  diameter  and  six 
feet  broad,  driven  by  a  six  or  tight  horse  engine, 
a  farmer  would  be  able  to  dry  360  tons  of  roota 
in  a  week.  Of  course  this  calculation  is  Imsed  upon 
tho  expediency,  which  attaches  to  all  continuous  engine 
work,  of  carrying  on  through  the  night,  so  as  not 
to  waste  time  and  fuel  in  letting  steam  down  each 

!  evening,  and  getting  it  up  again  next  morning.  Now 
if  we  take  twenty  tons  per  acre  as  an  a  vera  ore  crop, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  would  be  the  product  of  an 
eighteen-aere  field.    If  ujK>n  the  continental  system  it 

j  were  nominal  to  cart  this  quantity  an  average  distance  of 

!  two  and  a  half  miles,  to  a  central  factory,  the  positive 
cost  of  such  cartage  would  bo  fully  two  shillings  per 

!  ton,  which  would  constitute  a  first  charge  of  thirty-six 
pounds  on  the  three  hundred  and  sixtv  tons.  But  if  the 
«yst<*m  now  suggested  were  adopted,  and  these  three 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  were  carted  to  the  portable  ki In 
in  the  centre  of  "the  field  in  which  they  were  grown, 
they  could  be  brought  in  by 


2  horses  and  carta,  at  5«.  per  diem  each, 

per  week 

2  men                     at  2s.  Gd.  „ 
2  boy-.                     at  Is.  2d.  „ 
After  drying  thero  would  be  02  tons  to  be 
carted  the  2  J  miles,  at  2*.  per  ton  


0 
10 
14 


0    4  0 


£14    8  0 

This  £11  8s.  deducted  from  £30  would  show  a  saving 
of  £21  12s.  per  week. 

It  will,  I  think,  l>o  conceded  that  whether  a  fixed  kiln 
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at  a  factory,  or  a  portable  one  in  a  field,  bo  used,  an 
engine  for  washing  and  slicing  the  roots,  and  afterwards 
pressing  the  dried  root  into  cake  or  manufacturing  it  into 
sugar,  would  bo  indispensable  if  the  operation  is  to  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent ;  the  engine,  therefore,  would 
not  be  (i  heavier  charge  on  the  one  plan  than  on  tho 
other.  Tho  labour  of  charging  and  emptying  the 
cylinders  would  not  be  greater  than  that  of  charging  and 
emptying  a  kiln  ;  indeed,  by  a  little  mechanical  ingonuity 
it  could  probably  be  made  less,  and  tho  consumption  of 
fuel  would  not,  1  think,  be  greater  in  tho  one  case  than 
in  the  other,  because,  although  in  a  kiln  on  tho  old  prin- 
ciple tho  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  would  bo  less,  on  the 
now,  that  loss  would  surely  be  compensated  by  the  novel 
utilization  of  the  waste  heat  from  the  engine.  Bo  far  the 
matter  rests  upon  its  comparative  merits  only,  and  tho 
argument  in  its  favour  merely  stands  thus — that  as  a 
certain  process  has  been  found  to  answer  abroad,  if  that 
process  can  be  adapted  to  this  country  so  as  to  show  a 
saving  of  £20  per  week  in  the  item  of  cartage,  it  forms  a 
prim&  faeic  evidence  that  it  should  answer  here  also. 
But  I  "have  not  drawn  up  this  paper  with  a  view  to 
advocate  blindly  any  pet  plan  of  my  own,  but  simply  to 
exchange  such  knowledge  as  1  have  been  ablo  to  glean 
upon  tli is  subject  with  others,  many  of  whom  probably 
know  a  gnat  deal  more  about  it  than  I  can  pretend  to 
do.  In  this  view  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  tho 
Society,  and  information  from  Bomo  of  its  members,  as 
to  tho  relative  value  of  labour  hero  and  in  the  beet 
growing  countries.  I  have  waded  through  a  great 
number  of  books  and  a  large  amount  of  correspondence, 
but  I  cannot  find  any  reliablo  data  as  to  the  wages  of  the 
men  employed  or  the  number  required  for  the  conversion 
of  a  given  number  of  tons  of  beet  into  their  relative 
tonnage  of  raw  sugar.  I  have  obtained  tho  latest  returns 
issued  by  tho  Prussian  Government,  and  am  told  that 
they  are  generally  very  correct.  These  give  1,600,000 
tons  of  raw  roots  converted,  during  the  year  1866-6,  into 
128,000  tons  of  raw  sugar;  this  bitter  quantity  gives 
2,461  tons  per  week ;  and  35,000  people  being  employed 
in  this  industry,  would  show  rather  more  than  four- 
teen people  requisite  for  the  production  of  each  ton 
of  sugar.  This  seems  a  very  heavy  amount  of  labour ; 
and  I  can  by  no  means  vouch  for  more  than  tho 
correctness  of  the  figures  as  deduced  from  tho  report. 
Mr.  Arnold  Baruchson,  who  has  just  returned  from  his 
establishments  at  Magdeburg  and  Douai,  assures  me 
that  a  man's  wage  there  is  about  12s.,  and  a  woman's  5a. 
per  week ;  in  that  case  there  arc  many  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  where  labour  is  equally  cheap,  and 
tho  comparative  cost  of  production  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  number  of  people  employed.  But 
if  there  be  other  districts  on  the  Continent  where 
men  may  bo  obtained  for  say  0s.  per  week,  and 
women  for  4s. ;  and  if  at  a  rough  estimate  wo  take  tho 
labour  of  eight  men  and  six  women  as  required  to  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  sugar,  then  8  at  9s.  -f-  6  at  4s.  =r  72  4- 
21  =  96,  must  bo  deducted  from  8  at  12  +  6  at  5s.  =  96  -|- 
30  =  126s.  minus  96s.  ==  30s.,  giving  a  nett  advantage  to 
any  such  district  over  this  country  of  30s.  per  ton  on  the 
sugar  so  produced.  This  is  a  large  difference,  but  car- 
riage and  freight,  and  many  other  circumstances  might 
reduce  tho  inequality  ;  besides,  it  is  worth  remark,  that 
mere  money  wage  docs  not  express  all  the  difference. 
The  value  of  a  body  of  workmen  to  a  manufacturer  is 
not  represented  solely  by  what  they  are  paid,  but  by 
what  they  can  do ;  if  in  Germany  tho  wages  of  tho 
labourer  are  low  because  he  can  buy  his  food  cheaply, 
then  the  man  there  at  his  9s.  per  week  may  be  as  ablo  and 
willing  to  work  as  one  here  or  in  Ireland  at  12s.  or  16s ; 
but  if  (as  has  unhappily  been  the  case  in  the  latter 
country  especially^  wage  is  low  and  food  dear,  such 
an  underpaid  and  naif-starved  workman  cannot  do  any- 
thing like  the  samo  amount  of  labour  as  his  better- 
fed  rival,  and  the  money-cheapness  of  wage  be- 
comes a  mere  delusion.  I  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience  upon  this  point,  because,  five  and 


twenty  years  ago,  we  established  a  branch  of  our  manu- 
facture in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  employed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  at  tho  (then)  highest  wage  of 
7s.  per  weok.  At  this  timo  wo  were  also  employing  a 
large  proportion  of  Irishmen  in  London  at  from  15b.  to 
18s.  per  week.  Passing  from  one  manufactory  to  the 
other  I  was  struck  with  the  much  lancer  amount  of 
work  which  our  men  in  England  could  willingly  and 
cheerfully  do  than  in  Ireland.  The  former  were  able 
to  keep  steadily  on  at  hard  work  for  hours  together 
without  flagging,  and  with  very  little  disposition  to 
shirk  their  lair  share  in  it ;  but  tho  others  could  only 
make  a  spasmodic  effort  whilst  tho  eye  of  the  foreman 
or  the  master  was  upon  them,  and,  directly  they  believed 
themselves  unobserved,  would  crouch  down  into  corners, 
pull  out  the  inevitable  short-pipe,  and  console  the  cravings 
of  their  empty  stomachs  with  enervating  and  unwhole- 
some smoke.  This  was  so  evidently  a  question  of 
sufficient  and  insufficient  food  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
policy,  wo  gradually  raised  their  wages ;  and  if  tho  un- 
dertaking had  been  carried  on,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  have  found  it  to  our  pecuniary  interest  to  havo 
equalised  their  pay  with  that  of  our  London  men.  I 
have  ventured  to  intrude  this  digression  to  indicate  the 
fallacy  of  founding  any  man ufac turin g  calculation  upon 
the  more  money  wage  in  any  particular  country,  with- 
out due  regard  being  had  to  the  condition  of  tho  la- 
bourer. 

I  have  now  only  one  more  circumstance  to  bring  to 
your  notice,  and  that,  also,  is  much  more  with  a  view 
of  eliciting  information  from  others,  than  with  any 
pretence  of  conveying  it  myself.  In  the  returns 
of  the  imports  of  sugar  into  tho  United  Kingdom 
(with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  the  Board  of 
Trade),  it  appears  that  whereas,  in  1859,  five  and 
a-half  million  hundredweights  camo  from  our  colonies, 
and  three  and  a-half  millions  came  from  tho  Continent, 
in  1866,  about  nino  and  a-half  millions  came  from  the 
former,  and  only  about  ono  and  a-half  millions  came 
from  the  latter.  It  would  be  very  instructive  if  those 
I  who  arc  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  statistics  would 
give  an  explanation  of  those  figures.  To  a  superficial 
)  observer,  like  myself,  they  would  seem  to  show  that  our 
J  colonics  havo  not  much  to  fear  from  Continental  compc- 
tition,  and  thus  indirectly  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
homo  growth  of  sugar  would  have  to  compete  with  a 
colonial  rather  than  a  Continental  rival. 

"Whatever  bo  tho  ultimate  fate  of  this  manufacture, 
!  surely  those  who  tome  forward  and  risk  their  capital  and 
I  their  credit  with  sufficient  courage  and  perseverance  to 
demonstrate  either  its  possibility  or  impossibility,  well 
deserve  the  warm  encouragement  of  public  opinion  dur- 
!  ing  their  experiment,  and  an  equally  hearty  sympathy 
and  honour  whether  they  fail  or  succeed.    When  wo 
romerober  tliat  success  would,  in  all  probability,  lead  to 
tho  profitable  investment  of  some  millions  of  idle  capital, 
and  give  wage  and  work  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
idle  men,  all  who  wish  well  to  their  country  must  wish 
success  to  such  an  enterprise. 

The  establishment  now  commenced  at  Lavcnham  has 
boon  set  afoot,  as  I  am  told,  with  the  thorough  approval 
and  valuable  advice  of  two  of  our  most  eminent  agricul- 
tural authorities,  Mr.  J.  Chalmers  Morton  (whom  I  am 
glad  to  soo  occupying  tho  chair  this  evening),  and  Mr. 
James  Caird ;  this  latter  gentleman,  in  his  admirable 
letters  on  "English  Agriculture,"  nearly  20  years  ago, 
called  attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  seen  no  reason 
to  alter  his  opinion  of  its  importance.  It  is,  I  am  also 
informed,  bf  ing  carried  out  at  the  sole  risk,  and  under 
the  sole  management  of  Mr.  James  Duncan,  a  gentle- 
man of  thorough  practical  knowledge  and  long  ex- 
perience. Under  those  good  auspices,  and  with  ample 
guidance  from  past  failures,  and  a  large  increase  of 
present  knowledge,  I  think  we  may  fairly  hope  that  tho 
renewed  adventure  will  ultimately  achieve  a  prosperous 
future. 

This  short  and  imperfect  review  of  a  large  question 
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has  only  touched  upon  a  few  points,  I  fear  very  supcr- 
fieiiUiy.  It  may,  therefore,  he  of  some  service  to  those 
who  may  care  to  pursue  this  subject  farther,  to  append  a 
list  of  the  works  which  contain  valuable  technical  and 
minute  information  upon  it.  In  Loudon's  and  Morton's 
"  Encyclopedias  of  Agriculture, ' '  and  Rham's  "  D irtionory 
of  the  Farm,"  very  roll  and  excellent  descriptions  of  the 
best  rules  far  growth  and  manufacture  may  bo  found. 
Lowe's  "Practical  Agriculture,"  and  Stephen's  ''Book 
of  the  Farm,"  arc  also  worth  consulting  upon  points  of 
cultivation,  whilst  lire's  and  Muspratt's  "Dictionaries 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures"  contain  amnio  details  of 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  statistics  of  consumption 
and  imports.  In  Muspratt's,  especially,  there  is  a  very 
valuable  description  of  both  this  and  the  "Colonial 
Sugar  Manufacture,"  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester. 
In  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  the  28th  of  March,  there 
is  an  interesting  passage  from  Johnston's  "Chemistry 
of  Common  Life,"  and  a  minute  description  of  the  best 
speci.js  of  seeds,  by  a  foreign  correspondent.  Two  Ger- 
man treatises,  by  Dr.  Fuhler  (not  yet  translated),  may 
be  obtained  from  Berlin,  through  Messrs.  Assher  and 
Co.,  Bedford-street,  Covent-Garden  ;  and,  finally,  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Arnold  Baruchson  before  the  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Belfast,  and  a  pamphlet,  by  the  same  author, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  are  doubtless  both  of  them 
well  worth  study.  There  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of  book- 
knowledge  upon  this  matter,  and  it  seems  now  only  to 
remain  to  put  the  various  processes  and  theories  described 
and  advocated  to  the  crucial  test  of  systematic  experi- 
ment, in  order  to  provide  a  sound  and  secure  basis  for 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  there  were  singlo  counties 
in  England  in  which  no  less  than  20,000  to  30,000  acres 
of  mangold- wurssel  were  grown  annually,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  climate  and  soil  were  perfectly  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet.  If  therefore 
any  gentleman  had  any  information  to  give  on  the 
subject  he  would  bo  conferring  a  public  service  by 
making  it  known,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  when 
circumstances  seemed  favourable  to  this  manufacture 
being  started. 

Mr.  Botlt,  from  what  he  had  himself  seen  of  the 
cultivation  of  beet  root  on  a  small  scale,  thought  that 
there  were  many  soils  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  it, 
in  the  same  way  as  turnips  and  swedes  wore  now  grown 
on  land  which  it  was  formerly  said  would  not  produce 
them. 

Dr.  Voklckek  thought  the  paper  was  more  valuable 
for  its  suggestive  character  than  in  any  other  respect, 
lie  would  not  offer  any  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the 
various  systems  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  beet-root, 
because  the  whole  question  would  really  turn  upon  the 
description  of  root  which  was  most  remunerative  to  the 
farmer.  This  simple  question  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter, — was  it  more  profitable  for  tho  English 
fanner  to  grow  largo  crops  for  feeding  purposes,  or  small 
crops  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  ?  Although  he  agreed 
in  many  respects  with  tho  opinions  expressed  in  the 
paper,  ho  did  not  fully  endorse  the  statement  that  an 
average  crop  of  beet-root,  useful  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  would  amount  to  20  tons  per  acre,  nor  could  he 
concur  in  the  view  that  as  yet  they  had  very  scanty  in- 
formation respecting  tho  description  of  land  and  climate 
&uitcd  for  the  growth  of  beet,  or  as  to  the  kinds  of 
manure  best  suited  for  the  production  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  sugar.  On  these  various  topics  they  had  very 
sound  information,  which  had  been  accumulating  during 
tho  last  ten  years  on  the  Continent,  and  this  should  be 
taken  advantage  o£  and  tho  difficulties  which  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  and  manufacturer  of  beet-root  sugar  would 
have  to  meet  must  not  bo  lost  sight  of.  In  many  parts 
of  England  there  would  bo  a  difficulty  in  the  climate. 
It  was  not  so  much  heat  that  was  wanted  as  a  dry 


autumn  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  roots  generally, 
more  especially  in  beet.  Just  when  the  root  was  be- 
ginning to  ripen  they  wanted  not  a  verv  hot  but  a  dry 
season.  For  that  reason  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
tho  cultivation  would  bo  successful  in  Ireland,  or  on  the 
west  coast  of  Britain,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  Experience  rather  pointed  to  tho  eastern 
counties  of  England  as  the  most  likely  field  for  this  ex- 
periment, and  he  was  glad  to  soe  that  Mr.  Duncan  had 
established,  or  was  about  to  establish,  a  manufactory  in 
Suffolk,  because  that  was  a  dry  county,  and  one  in  which 
the  soil  was  not  all  of  tho  best  description,  some  being 
indeed  very  poor  land.  These  circumstances  he  considered 
rather  propitious  fur  the  manufacture  of  Iwt-root  sugar, 
although  unfavourable  for  ordinary  farming  ;  unfortu- 
nately the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  beetroot  sugar 
manufacturer  would  appear  to  be  antagonistic.  As  soon  as 
tho  farmer  began  to  grow  large  crops  of  roots  tho  per- 
centage of  Bugar  in  them  would  fall ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
crops  fell  below  a  certain  tonnage  per  acre  he  would  find 
a  difficulty  in  paying  his  rent.  L  md  on  the  whole  was 
more  valuable  in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  and 
land  here  was  more  adapted  for  tho  production  of  beef 
and  mutton.  Fattening  Btoek  did  not  pay  on  tho  Con- 
tinent, and  was.  consequently,  neglected ';  but  it  was 
just  the  reverse  in  England ;  so  that  all  circumstances 
combined  to  point  out  to  the  f  irmer  the  desirability  of 
growing  large  crops  rather  than  small  ones ;  yet  this 
was  incompatible  with  having  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
I  in  tho  roots.  The  average  j>er-eentage  of  sugar  in  tho 
root  in  England  would  not  Ik?  more  than  4  j  per  cent. 
It  was  a  very  good  mangold  wurzel  which  gave  five  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  and  it  was  only  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, in  eases  were  they  were  grown  on  very 
poor  land,  with  a  very  little  bum-yard  manure,  and  no 
guano  or  stimulating  ammoni  teal  manures,  that  seven 
per  cent,  of  sugar  was  obtained.  He  had  lately  made 
some  analyses  for  Mr.  Duncan,  of  beetroots  grown  at  La- 
venham.  He  had  found  in  roots  of  about  3lb.  each,  by  no 
means  large  ones,  in  round  numbers,  seven  per  cent,  of 
sugar.  That  was  above  theavorag.-  in  Engbind,  whereas  in 
the  sugar  growing  districts  in  the  north  of  Germany,  about 
Magdeburg  and  Halle,  12  percent,  was  the  average.  That 
gave  a  very  wide  margin  for  profit  to  the  continental 
manufacturer.  Then,  again,  the  value  of  land  here 
tended  to  tho  employment  of  more  capital  in  farming 
than  was  usual  on  the  Continent,  where  manures, 
especially  artificial  ones,  wore  not  sufficiently  emploved, 
and  tho  consequence  was  that  crops  were  much  smaller, 
but  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  root  was  much  greater 
than  in  England.  In  England  manures  were  largely 
employed,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  the  case  the  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  roots  diminished.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  whole  gist  of  the  question  whether  beetroot 
sugar  manufacture  could  be  profitably  carried  on  in 
Engbind  depended  on  tho  answer  to  the  problem  whether 
it  was  more  profitable  for  a  farmer  to  grow  small  crops 
with  much  sugar,  and  with  little  manure  employed,  or 
large  crops  for  feeding  purposes.  He  was  very  glad  the 
experiment  was  set  on  foot,  and  no  doubt  in  a  year  or 
two  very  valuable  information  would  bo  obtained.  No 
man  could  be  found  more  likely  to  go  thoroughly  into 
the  matter,  and  to  obtain  trustworthy  results  ol  per- 
manent value,  than  Mr.  Duncan,  and  even  if  ho  were 
unsuccessful,  which  he  (Dr.  Voelckor)  hoped  would  not 
be  the  case,  he  had  no  doubt  that  von*  valuable  lessons 
would  be  learned  from  his  experiments  in  Suffolk. 

Mr.  W.  Foster  Whits  said  he  had  had  no  intention 
of  entering  into  the  discussion,  although  thoro  wus 
hardly  anv  question  of  more  importance  than  that  before 
them-  They  all  knew  tho  largo  amount  of  sugar  which 
was  required  for  various  purposes,  even  leaving  out  of 
view  its  domestic  use.  Ho  need  only  refer  to  various 
manufactums,  and  particularly  to  _  broweries ;  and  ho 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Gibbs  must  have  been 
under  some  mistake  in  his  statistical  information  as  to 
the  imports.  He  had  been  connected  all  his  life,  directly 
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or  indirectly,  with  sugar  ;  and  he  might  say  that  that  1 
trade  had  lately  had  to  encounter  very  considerable 
difficulties  indeed  in  connection  with  the  article  of  glu- 
cose,   lie  should  like  to  know  whether  tho  statistics 
quoted  included  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Gums  said  that  the  returns  he  had  obtained 
from  tho  Board  of  Trade  distinctly  specified  raw  sugar 
only. 

Mr.  White  said  they  had  dealt  with  this  article  in 
England,  and  it  was  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
sugar  admirably,  but  no  sooner  had  they  succeeded  than 
they  found  they  were  impeded  by  tho  excise  laws.  For 
instance,  he  could  produce  from  glucose  an  article  which 
would  be  extremely  useful  to  a  certain  manufacturer  who 
desired  to  use  it.  but  the  excise  laws  stepped  in  and  pre- 
vented the  one  from  selling  and  the  other  from  buying. 
They  would  permit  the  manufacturer  to  buy  tho  glucose 
himself  and  manufacture  the  article  he  required,  but  this 
did  not  suit  him ;  the  operation  was  costly,  a  certain 
amount  of  danger  was  attached  to  it,  and  it  was  incon- 
venient to  him  to  put  up  the  requisite  apparatus  on  his 
own  premises.  The  consequence  was  that  he  had  entirely 
failed  to  bring  this  exceedingly  useful  article  into  con- 
sumption owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  excise  laws. 
Then,  returning  to  the  question  of  beetroot ;  tho  chair- 
man knew  very  well  what  large  amounts  of  money  had 
been  lost,  literallv  sunk,  in  attempts  to  extract  spirit 
from  it,  during  the  last  few  years.  Upon  this  point, 
again,  he  happened  to  possess  very  full  information ;  and 
ho  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  labour  and  capital 
which  had  been  dovoted  to  that  subject  had  all  been 
lost.  He  was  old  enough  to  recollect  the  efforts  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  must  be  familiar  to  many 
members  of  tho  Society,  Mr.  John  Howard  Kyaii. 
He  succeeded  in  extracting  spirit  from  beetroot,  leaving 
behind  a  deposit  or  pulp,  which,  after  much  labour,  he 
was  ablo  to  convert  into  paper.  The  paper  was  brown 
at  first,  but  after  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  bleach- 
ing it  and  converting  it  into  writing  paper.  That  was 
a  very  excellent  operation,  and  showed  what  even  30  years 
ago  British  capital  and  energy  could  do  with  beetroot  or 
anything  else  in  the  manipulation  of  which  they  wore 
not  interfered  with  by  the  excise  laws.  He  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  this  matter  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  If  he 
rightly  understood  tho  paper,  the  author  was  about  to 
enter  on  a  largo  experiment  in  this  direction,  which 
would  be  surrounded  with  considerable  difficulties  and 
risk,  but  he  wished  him  Godspeed  ;  and  if  ho  succeeded 
either  in  tho  production  at  a  profit  of  spirit  or  sugar 
from  Wt,  and  if  the  remaining  pulp  could  afterwards  be 
turned  to  advantage  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  he  would 
bo  undoubtedly  a  great  benefactor  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Botly,  in  reference  to  a  remark  by  Dr.  Voelcker, 
hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  ask  that  gentleman  if  he 
had  not  known  instances  of  the  yield  per  acre  having 
been  raised  from  20  up  to  as  much  as  40  tons  per  acre 
by  tho  application  of  manure,  industry,  and  skill.  He 
believed  it  was  not  largo  crops,  but  large  roots  that  yielded 
less  sugar,  and  it  was  now  well-known  that  a  moderate- 
sized  swede  was  better  f< jr  fattening  and  kept  better  than 
a  very  largo  one.  Ho  did  not  see  why  there  should  not 
be  a  gocd  weight  per  aero  of  f-mall  or  moderate-sized 
roots. 

Mr.  P  avid  Makttxeau,  being  engaged  in  tho  sugar 
manufacture,  and  using  about  200  tons  of  foreign  beet- 
root sugar  weekly,  said  the  subject  was  of  great  im- 
portance, and  if  they  could  get  a  supply  of  sugar  at 
home  it  would  be  very  advantageous  in  many  ways,  and 
they  would  bo  ablo  to  command  many  markets  from  which 
they  were  now  excluded  by  foreign  competition.  At  the 
same  timo  thoy  must  remember  that  the  continentals 
had  arrived  at  their  present  success  only  after  many 
years  of  trial  and  difficulty,  all  of  which  we  could  not 
escape  in  this  country,  even  by  availing  ourselves  of 
their  experience,  for  tho  conditions  were  not  in  all 
respects  alike.  For  instance,  our  autumns  were 
generally  much  wetter,  and  there  might  bo  differences 


in  tho  soils,  and  in  the  kind  of  roots  best  adapted 
to  them.  Independently  of  that,  there  were  differences 
in  the  excise  laws.  At  the  present  moment  treacle  was 
prohibited  from  being  used  either  in  breweries  or  dis- 
tilleries, for  both  of  which  purposes  it  was  well  adapted ; 
and  if  these  laws  were  continued,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
profitable  employment  of  tho  treacle  from  the  beet-root 
sugar  manufacture,  ho  apprehended  the  experiment  must 
fail,  as  he  understood  it  was  so  nauseous  as  to  be  unfit 
even  for  feeding  cattle.  Abroad  it  was  used  almost  en- 
tirely for  distillation.  If  it  could  be  so  used  here  it 
might  make  all  the  difference  between  a  profit  and  loss 
in  the  manufacture.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  case  that  the 
largest  quantity  of  sugar  was  obtained  from  what  would 
look  very  poor  roots  to  English  eyes :  but  he  believed 
that  very  nearly  the  same  weight  per  acre  of  small  roots 
as  of  large  ones  might  be  produced ;  and  if  this  were  so, 
and  if  the  small  roots  yielded  10  or  12  per  cent,  of 
sugar  as  against  3  or  4  ]>er  cent,  from  the  large  ones, 
that,  again,  would  make  all  tho  difference  between  a 
profit  and  a  loss.  Ho  might  say  that  the  trade  in 
general  wished  the  experiment  every  success,  and  would 
do  all  they  could  by  offering  a  market  for  the  produce. 

Mr.  Jones  thought  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  tho  country  to  devote  the  bind 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  seeing  this  article  could  be 
imported  from  abroad  much  more  easily  than  beef,  and 
they  wanted  the  latter  as  much  or  more  than  they  did 
sugar,  whilst  the  price  per  pound  was  about  double.  In 
the  present  system  of  agriculture  a  great  deal  depended 
on  keeping  a  good  stock  of  cattle  on  the  bond,  and  if  tho 
root  crop  were  sent  off  the  land  instead  of  being  con- 
sumed by  the  cattle,  ho  did  not  see  how  they  were  to 
keep  up  a  proper  succession  of  wheat  and  other  crops  in 
rotation.  Ho  believed  their  great  object  should  bo  to 
attend  to  the  feeding  of  stock,  for  on  that  depended  the 
superiority  of  their  wheat  crops.  He  thought  the  aver- 
age of  mangold-wurz  1  stated  in  the  paper  was  rather 
below  tho  mark  at  twenty  tons  per  acre,  for  he  had 
recently  sown  some  from  which  he  was  assured  by  the 
seedsman  he  should  got  eighlv  tons. 

Mr.  Pbausaix  agreed  with  l)r.  Voelcker  that  tho  paper 
was  most  valuable  for  its  suggestions,  and  thought  the 
statistics  were  not  quite  reliable.  It  was  wrong  to  quote 
figures  at  random,  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  Raying; 
that  tho  difference  between  the  quantity  of  sugar  im- 
ported into  this  country  in  1866  and  the  present 
time  was  so  enormous  as  t">  render  tho  sentence  which 
was  founded  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  that 
year,  and  which  stated  that  it  would  appear  "  that  our 
colonies  had  not  muuch  to  fear  from  continental  compe- 
tition" absolutely  incorrect.  Tho  French  and  Germans 
wore  now  Baying  that  the  day  was  coming  when  they 
would  hive  to  supply  their  own  colonics  with  sugar 
grown  at  home.  He  believed  that  in  1867  at  least 
28  million  pounds  were  imported  into  England.  Mr. 
Gibbs  had  not  pointed  out  how  the  manufacture  had 
grown  up  on  tho  Continent,  nor  how  it  was  sup- 
ported, nor  had  he  pointed  out  to  the  farmer  or  capitalist 
how  the  processes  were  carried  on  so  as  to  affect  other 
produce.  Ho  believed  if  any  one  went  into  tho  manu- 
facture here  on  a  broad  view  of  what  had  been  stated  as 
tho  results  on  the  Continent  he  would  be  ruined,  unless 
tho  excise  laws  were  modified.  On  the  Continent  tho 
manufacture  could  he  conducted  in  any  way  that  was 
thought  proper,  and  the  molasses  could  be  devoted  to 
any  purposo  which  appeared  profitable.  This  could  not 
be  done  by  a  farmer  in  England,  and  therefore,  without 
some  change  in  the  law,  there  would  be  an  enormous 
waste.  This  manufacture  was  now  carried  on  to  an 
immense  extent  in  Germany,  Holland,  Beljrium,  and 
France,  and  our  colonies  were  driven  out  of  the  market. 
"With  proper  regulations  ho  could  not  imagine  a  better 
crop  for  tho  farmer,  so  capable  as  it  was  of  being  turned 
to  account  in  various  ways,  either  as  food  for  cattle  or 
for  the  use  of  the  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Campix  said  the  excise  laws  seemed  to  be  regarded 
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in  some  quarters  as  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  tho  way  ; 
hut  if  this  •were  so,  he  did  not  think  any  statesman  would 
long  resist  such  an  alteration  as  was  required  to  moot 
the  circumstance-i  of  the  case. 

The  CiiAtHMAN  thought,  perhaps,  the  he  st  answer  to 
tho  gentlemen  who  had  dissented  most  vigorously  from 
the  idea  that  this  manufacture  coidd  bo  introduced  into 
English  agriculture,  was  the  fact  that  a  very  intelligent 
sugar  refiner  was  about  to  take  these  risks  upon  himself, 
and  offer  18s.  per  ton  to  formers  for  beetroot  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.    He  probably  knew  his  own  busi- 
ness well  enough  to  feci  Bafo  in  making  such  an 
offer,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would  pay  the  farmers 
very  well  to  grow  tho  crop  at  that  price.    Of  course 
it    would  not  bo  to  their  advantage  to  grow  an 
unsuitable   article,   but   what   they   had   to  guard 
against  was  not  so  much  a  largo  crop  as  a  crop  of  largo 
roots.    He  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  ]*>s.*ible  to  grow 
a  large  tonnage  of  small  root* ;  a  single  lb.  \wr  square 
foot  would  give  20  tons  per  acre,  and  surely  it  was 
possible  to  grow  roots  nveraging  lib.  each  over  an  acre 
Somo  guidance  might  be  obtained  frem  what  was  done 
in  Germany.    He  was  told  that  in  France  tho  tax  was 
levied  on  the  sugar  as  it  was  manufactured,  but  in 
Germany  on  the  root  itself;  and  there  it  was  found 
advantageous  to  cut  off  that  part  of  the  root  which 
appeared  above  ground,  as  it   contained  loss  sugar 
than  tho  portion  beneath.    Ho  would  venture  to  re- 
commend to  gentlemen  about  to  cultivate  mangold 
or  sugar  beet,  to  depend  rather  upon  transplanted 
roota  than  on  sowing  seed  ;   that  they  should  not 
follow  the  practice  hitherto  gonerally  adopted  of  sowing 
tho  seed  in  rows  upon  raised  drills,  which  wero  after- 
wards levelled,  so  that  tho  earth  was  taken  away,  and 
the  roots  wero  more  exposed  than  thev  would  naturally 
bo,  but  that  they  should  cultivate  seed  in  seed  heels,  and 
transplant  tho  secdinga.    If  tho  ground  was  cultivated 
deeply,  well  manured  in  tho  autumn,  and  the  plants  put 
in  in  May  with  the  hut  ploughing,  planting  them  at 
intervals  of  15  inches  in  very  narrow  rows  al>out  12 
inches  wide,  they  would  got  a  plant  which  would  grow 
mostly  underground,  and  would  probably  bo  better  for 
Mr.  Duncan's  purpose.    Having  a  plant  to  every  square 
foot  and  a-half,  if  they  averaged  ono  and  a-half  pound 
per  root,  they  would  have  22  or  23  tons  per  aero  of  small 
roota,  and  therefore  of  good  quality,  which,  at  18s.  per 
ton  delivered,  would  pay  very  well.    It  was  worth  any 
man's  whilo  to  grow  a  green  crop  for  which  ho  got  £20 
per  acre ;  and  if  tho  farmers  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Ijivenham  adopted  a  proper  mode  of  growing,  no  doubt 
they  would  find  the  beetroot  crop  very  profitable.  Ho 
concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gibbs  for 
his  valuable  paper,  which  ho  hoped  would  not  bo  too 
late  to  have  some  effect  on  the  crop  of  the  cnsiung  season. 

Dr.  Voelckee  begged  leave  to  suggest  that,  instead 
of  upplving  farmyard  manure  in  the  autumn,  no  manure 
ut  all  should  bo  used  if  they  wished  to  give  satisfaction 
to  tho  beetroot  sugar  manufacturer.  He  knew  that  in 
the  north  of  Germany  it  was  made  a  condition  with  tho 
farmers  that  no  manure,  either  natural  or  artificial, 


would  bo  safe  to  embark  in  it  to  any  great  extent.  In 
tho  hopo,  therefore,  of  giving  some  littlo  additional  light 
upon  one  branch  of  it,  viz.,  that  of  tho  drving  process 
suggested  in  my  paper,  I  will  venture  to  refer  to  two  or 
throe  more  detailed  and  minute  calculations  than  1  could 
embody  in  tho  paper  itself.  First  in  tho  calculation 
for  time  and  quantities,  I  assume  that  tho  drying  power 
is  proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  column  of  hot  air  used 
(velocity  and  tcmi>eratiiro  being  equal) ;  I  take,  therefore, 
a  fan  mouth  of  6  ft.  X  2  ft.  10  in.,  the  area  of  which  is 
2,448  sq.  inches,  i.e.,  200  times  greater  than  my  model 
fan  of  1  in.  X  3  in.,  and  as  this  latter  is  able  to  dry  }  cwt. 
in  2  hours,  the  former  would  obviously  bo  able  to  dry 
200  times  \  cwt.,  i.e.,  5  tons  in  the  2  hours ;  now  5  tons 
in  2  hours  =  60  tons  in  tho  24  hours  =  360  tons  per 
week.  With  regard  to  the  capacity  of  tho  cylinders, 
I  behove  it  will  bo  foimd  that  four  of  tho 
catcd   will   hold  fullv   .3  tons,  but  if 


Bizo  mai- 
ns, but  if  moro  space 
wero  required,  an  increaso  of  2  ft.  in  these  diame- 
ters, or  tho  addition  of  two  more  cylinders  would  not 
affect  tho  practicability  of  the  arrangoment ;  each  set 
of  2  or  3  could  be  contained  in  a  closed  portable 
chamber,  of  tho  size  of  a  threshing  machine,  and  placed, 
like  it,  on  travelling  wheels.    If  the  quantity  of  fuel  re- 
quisite to  drivo  off  this  large  bulk  of  water*  wore  found 
too  great  to  pass  through  the  furnace  of  tho  engine,  a 
supplementary  furnace  of  any  desired  (size  might  be  im- 
provised upon  the  field  by  tho  aid  of  a  few  fire-bricks 
and  furnace-bars,  and  the  hot  air  from  it  led  into  tho 
samo  fan  already  attached  to  tho  engine.    This  fan  is  by 
no  means  an  unwieldy  thing  ;  when  placed  upon  wheels 
two  men  can  get  it  into  position  very  quickly  and  easily. 
Touching  tho  question  of  cost  for  fuel,  having  l»een 
able,  with  a  very  imperfect  arrangement  of  firing 
(wherein  a  heavy  loss  by  radiation  largely  reduced  tho 
effective  result),  to  expel""  lbs.  of  water  from  these  roots 
with  1  lb.  of  eoko,  I  think  I  may  fairly  assume  that 
with  better  arrangement*,  one  ton  of  coke  will  expel  8 
tons  of  water,  leaving  2  tons  of  dry  product.  Taking 
coko  at  20s.  per  ton,  this  shows  a  first  charge  of  2s.  per 
ton  on  tho  roota  so  dried ;  but  this  must  not  be  esti- 
mated as  wholly  an  extra  charge  on  tho  ultimate  manu- 
facture, because  this  drying  largely  reduces  tho  cost  of 
fuel  in  tho  final  evaporation;  and  if  the  alooholic  process 
for  extraction  of  tho  sugar  camo  to  be  adopted,  this  pre- 
liminary drying  of  tho  root  is  absolutely  essential.  Dr. 
Paul,  in  an  able  paper  read  here  last  Wednesday,  esti- 
mates 600°  or  010"  as  tho  temperature  of  tho  air  which 
is  inevitably  wasted  in  engine  furnaces,  and  tho  conse- 
quent loss  of  fuel  at  40  per  cent. ;  now  as  1  have  been 
ablo  repeatedly  to  tike  this  hot  air,  and  by  passing  it 
over  three  cylinders  containing  wet  roots,  reduce  its 
final  temperature  to  140°,  there  would  seem  to  bo  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  this  utilisation.    If  traction  engines 
camo  to  bo  ultimately  employed  in  this  process,  Captain 
Solwyn's  cvidento  that  I  lb.  of  nnpthaline  will  cvaporato 
23  lbs.  of  water,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  very  ad- 
vantageous use  for  liquid  fuel  rather  than  coal  or  coke. 
Wo  have  no  sufficient  data  for  estimating  tho  labour 
and  other  costs  in  this  country,  but  as  a  basis  of  calcu- 


should  be  used  with  tho  root  crop,  although  it  might  1k>  lation,  I  will  read  the  statement  given  by  M.  Schoutzen. 


used  with  the  one  previous. 

The  CiiAiBMAX  said  Mr.  Duncan  had  issuod  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  ho  offered  tho  18s.  per  ton  for  the 
roota,  and  he  permitted  tho  application  of  manure  in 
tho  autumn  preceding  tho  sowing,  and  of  bone-dust  in 
tho  spring. 
Tho  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 
Mr.  Giima,  in  acknowledging  tho  vote  of  thanks,  said, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  take  up  and  confute'  all  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  urgod  against  this  manufacture, 
because  I  do  not  stand  hero  to-night  either  as  an  advocate 
or  an  opponent  of  it.  In  many  of  those  objections  I 
heartily  concur;  in  others  I  admit  great  force  and 
cogency  ;  and  in  all  I  seo  additiomd  reason  for  caution 
and  further  inquiry.  My  own  impression  is  that  we  re- 
quire to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  this  subject  before  it 


burg  of  the  total  expenses  of  kiln  drying  at  his  works. 
Ho  states  that— 

Krancs. 

40  hectolitres  of  coal,  costing  00f.,  will  dry  \  „ 

40,000  kilos  of  roota,  or  about  40  tons, 
And  tho  labour  amounts  to,  20  days 

wago,  at  80  cents  

14  davs  man's  wage,  at  If.  •>  cents   2 1 

Interest  on  kiln,  costing  l  l.OOOfs.  at  7  per  cent.     1 1 


'.} 


10 


Total    108 

Now,  if  wo  double  tho  "  wago  item"  to  assimi-  "| 
lato  it  in  somo  measure  to  tho  coat  of  labour  V  37 
here,  it  will  add  37fc.  more  to  that  total  . . . .  ) 


Making 


  Hi 
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40)145(3  francs  25  cento,  per  ton  on  the  roots, 
120 

25  or  about  2a.  9d.  per  ton. 

Thia  therefore  docs  not  Bound  like  a  fatal  or  prohibiting 
coat  upon  this  particular  process ;  indeed,  if  dryage  can 
be  effected  at  this,  or  even  somewhat  larger  coat,  farmers 
in  far-away  and  out-lying  districts  might  find  their 
account  in  adopting  it,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being 
ablo  to  send  their  produco  to  distant  markots,  whore 
they  could  obtain  for  it  a  higher  price.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  practical  farmer,  of  large  experience,  that 
many  times,  when  mangold  is  worth  18s.  to  20s.  per  ton 
near  London,  it  might  bo  purchased  for  7s.  6d.  at  the 
far-off  forms.  Now,  13s.  Gd.  per  ton  looks  liko  a  fair 
margin  to  cover  a  cost  of  2s.  !)d.,  or  oven  double  that 
sum.  Bofore  concluding  I  woutd  ask  permission  to 
mention  some  of  the  many  purposes  to  which  this  par- 
ticular mode  of  drying  may  be  applicable.  The  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  for  whom  I  am  having  a  wheat-houso 
and  hot-blast  constructed,  intends  to  have  it  used  not 
only  for  harvesting  hay  and  cereals,  but  for  drying 
pout  for  fuel  on  his  Dunrobin  estates.  A  gentleman 
who  has  largo  sugar  plantations  and  factories  in  Deme- 
rara,  considers  it  would  be  of  great  value  there  for  drying 
tho  sugar  cane  after  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  so  as  to 
render  it  immediately  available  for  the  furnaces.  General 
Askwith,  the  Iato  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun- 
powder Works  at  Waltham,  spoke  favourably  of  its 
probable  utility  in  drying  more  rapidly  the  wood  re- 
quired for  tho  charcoal  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.  Mr.  Brandrcth  Giblts  suggested  that  it 
would  form  a  valuable  and  manageahlo  means  of  pre- 
paring agricultural  socds  for  export  to  the  colonies. 
Mr.  Arnold  Bsruchson  considers  that  it  would  be  on 
advantageous  mode  of  drying  and  roasting  ehicory ;  and 
others  have  suggested  its  use  in  tho  desiccation  of  fresh 
vegetables  for  ships'  stores.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  economical  and  easy  utilisation  of  a  volume  of  hot 
air,  practically  unlimited  in  quantity,  and  perfectly 
nnder  control  as  to  temperature,  gives  a  power  that 
may  subserve  many  various  uses  both  in  agriculture  and 
manufacture  ;  and  if  it  proves  in  any  way  serviceable  to 
the  special  manufacture  which  wo  have  been  discussing 
to-night,  I  shall  perhaps  be  excused  for  bringing  it  to 
your  notice.  It  now  only  remains  to  mo  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  tho  kindness  nnd  patience  with  which 
you  listened  to  my  hasty  and  imperfect  paper,  and  to 
express  my  belief  that  the  discussion  which  followed  it 
will  he  of  great  value 


PRESERVATION   OF  MEAT. 
Shipmbxt  op  Meat  to  Exolaxd. 

On  the  4th  February  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  a  project  for  the  shipment  of 
all  the  surplus  meat  of  the  colony  of  Now  South  "Wales 
to  England  (under  what  is  usually  known  as  "  Mr.  Mori's 
Freezing  Process")  was  held  in  "the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  tho  Sydney  Exchange,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Cowper  in  the  chair.  Nearly  300  of  the  most  influential 
gentlemen  in  the  commercial  portion  of  tho  colonial 
community  were  in  attendance,  a  largo  numhor  of  the 
names  of  whom  wore  placed  upon  the  committee  formed 
shortly  before  tho  close  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Ciiauuian  said  that  it  had  been  required  that 
some  person  shoidd  bo  found  to  step  forward,  nnd  with 
sufficient  enterprise  to  see  whether  Mr.  Nicollo's  dis- 
covery could  be  made  practically  available.  That  person 
had  been  found  in  their  valued  friend  and  fellow-colonist 
Mr.  T.  S.  Mort,  who  had  kindly  intimated  his  willingness 
to  attend  and  explain  his  views.  Tho  time  had  arrived 
when  the  boiling-down  process  was  no  longer  that  by 
which  it  was  desirable  for  them  to  dispose  of  their 
surplus  stock,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 


sustained  demand  for  meat  in  England,  which  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  colony  to  supply.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  the  furtherance  of  this  idea  that  Mr.  Augustus  Morris 
had  already  gone  to  England.  They  all  felt  that  Mr. 
Mort  ought  not  to  bo  left  to  carry  out  this  great  onter- 
priso  alone,  without  that  co-oporation  and  encourage- 
ment which  they  were  all  desirous  of  giving  him.  He 
should  call  upon  Mr.  W.  Furlongo  to  move  the  first 
resolution. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Foklonoe,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  and  carried, — "  That  the  chairman 
do  now  wait  upon  Mr.  Mort,  and  intimate  to  that  gentle- 
man that  this  meeting  will  be  much  gratified  if  he  will 
submit  to  it  any  information  he  possesses  relative  to  the 
exportation  of  fresh  meat  under  the  freezing  process,  and 
also  if  he  will  say  in  what  way  tho  colonists  interested 
in  such  export  can  aid  in  tho  advancement  of  his  enter- 
prise." 

The  Chairman  and  tomo  other  gentlemen  then  left  tho 
room,  and  returned  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Mort,  whose  appear- 
ance was  received  with  applause. 

Mr.  Mokt  said  ho  could  not  but  be  very  much  gratified 
at  seeing  so  large  and  so  influential  a  meeting  assembled 
to  investigate  a  matter  in  which  he  certainly  took  a  deep 
interest,  although  its  importance  to  him  individually 
was,  in  reality,  nothing,  as  compared  with  its  relative 
importance  to  tho  community.  He  was  of  course 
personally  interested  in  the  general  utilisation  of  this 
freezing  process  ;  but  when  that  was  said  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  his  friends,  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Nicolle, 
were  likewise  deeply  interested  therein — the  former 
having  given  great  attention  to  the  carrying  out  of  tho 
idea,  and  the  latter  being  its  actual  discoverer.  Tho 
process  which  had  been  erroneously  alluded  to  as  "  Mr. 
Mort's  Freezing  Process  "  was,  in  fact,  not  his  at  all ; 
the  discovery  was  Mr.  Nicollo's — his  was  only  tho 
enterprise — the  practical  application  of  the  discovery 
which  tho  genius  of  Mr.  Nicolle  had  perfected.  At  tbo 
time  that  he  (Mr.  Mort)  had  been  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing a  process  for  preserving  meat  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Blaxland,  this  refrigerating  scheme  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Morris,  but  he  had  not 
then  paid  much  attention  to  the  idea.  Subsequently, 
however,  on  finding  that  Mr.  Blaxland's  plan  for  pre- 
serving meat  could  not  be  made  availablo  to  the  extent 
that  he  had  desired,  he  had  moro  fully  entertained  an 
idea  of  the  freezing  process,  and  Mr.  Nicollo's  gradually 
perfected  apparatus  had  been  the  result.  To  the  great 
Faraday  they  wero  indebted  for  the  principle  which  Mr. 
Nicolle  had  so  successfully  applied.  It  was  twenty-eight 
years  since  it  had  been  discoverd  by  that  eminent 
chemist  that  cold  might  be  obtained  by  the  liquofaction 
of  ammonia,  and  now  there  was  evory  reason  to  believe 
that  that  principle  might  be  so  beneficially  applied  as  to 
promote-  the  well-being  of  thousands.  Gentlemen  had 
waited  on  him  (Mr.  Mort)  to  acquaint  him  with  their 
desire  that  he  should  accept  at  their  hands  Borne  assist- 
ance in  his  enterprise.  Now,  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  had  taken  this  up  as  a  mercantile  speculation, 
and  could  do  nothing  which  would  interfere  with  that 
position.  These  gentlemen  said  they  wished  for  thoir  own 
sakes  to  further  the  enterprise  by  assistance.  They  asked 
him  to  accept  at  their  hands  as  much  meat  as  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  home,  and  they  would  pay  the  freight  of  the 
same.  A  meeting  like  this  could  not  bo  assembled  without 
impressing  on  him  a  sense  of  how  much  he  owed  them 
for  their  kindness  and  good-will  towards  the  enterprise. 
His  idea  was,  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  to  work  on  a  considerable  scale.  A 
mere  experiment  of  fifty  tons  would  not,  owing  to  the 
prejudices  existing  in  England,  be  recognised  in  that  mer- 
cantile spirit  by  which  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  met 
in  order  to  convince  people  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ci«s  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Almost  anything 
could  bo  earned  out  as  an  experiment  if  monev  enough 
was  spent  upon  it ;  but  in  this  experiment  they  liad 
not  only  to  show  that  they  could  send  the  meat 
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of  thcso  colonica  to  England,  but  that  they  could  send 
it  as  a  mercantile  success ;  and  to  do  this  thoy  ought 
to  send  at  the  first  not  leas  than  250  to  300  tons.  If 
Mr.  Nicollo  and  he  were  not  mistaken,  and  nothing  un- 
toward occurred,  in  about  six  weeks,  or  at  most  two 
months,  ho  would  be  in  a  position  to  say,  "  If  you  are 
ready  with  the  meat,  we  are  ready  with  the  freezing  appa- 
ratus and  the  cylinders  for  the  meat."  If  they  would  l»  so 
go  good  as  to  entrust  the  meat  to  his  care,  his  first  object 
on  arriving  in  England  would  l>e  to  realise  to  tho  extent 
of  their  outlay,  which  would  be  repaid  to  them,  and  tho 
balance  of  the  meat  would  bo  takon  by  him  (Mr.  Mort) 
to  distribute  through  England  and  France,  so  as  to 
make  tho  enterprise  as  widely  known  as  possible.  Mr. 
Mom'*,  in  a  letter  from  England,  while  stating  that  no 
invention  of  the  kind  had  been  thought  of  in  Europe, 
had  informed  him  that  a  very  Btrong  prejudice  existed 
against  meat  preserved  by  moans  of  cold,  and  that 
nothing  but  experience  would  convince  the  people  of 
England  that  meat  so  kept  would  not  putrefy  imme- 
diately after  thawing.  Ho  (Mr.  Mort)  had  read  and 
otherwise  ascertained  the  cause  of  such  putrefaction. 
Albumen  in  combination  with  water,  of  all  substances, 
most  easily  becomes  putrid.  When  a  beast  is  killed  in 
a  cold  climato  tho  pores  are  very  quickly  scaled  up  by 
tho  cold.  It  neither  bleeds  properly,  nor  "  breathes 
properly.  All  who  have  watched  a  beast  on  a  cool 
day  after  it  was  killed  must  havo  observed  the  vapour 
which  rose  from  it — that  is  called  breathing.  Now,  in 
a  freezing  climate,  both  the  vapour  and  the  blood  are 
congealed  in  the  beast ;  and  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
combining  with  water  forms  a  substance  which  readily 
decomposes.  But,  in  our  case,  a  beast  is  killed  in  a 
climato  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  bleed  properly,  and 
to  breathe  properly,  and  they  knew  for  a  fact  that  no 
such  consequences  followed  in  the  meat  frozen  by  Mr. 
Nicollc's  puin.  Meat  which  had  been  kept  for  months 
in  their  cylinder,  and  afterwards  hung  for  days,  had  been 
eaten  by  many  of  those  present,  and  they  could  testify 
to  its  being  as  fresh  and  palatable  as  fresh  meat,  and  that 
no  change  whatever  was  perceptible  in  it — the  sole  ope- 
ration of  this  process  being,  in  fact,  to  arrest  all  change. 
Their  experiments  showed  that  their  frozen  meat  had  an 
advantage  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  over  meat 
fresh  from  the  butcher.  A  strong  prejudico  exists 
also  in  London  against  the  mutton  of  this  colony, 
and  he  had  lately  seen  an  extract  from  the  Timet  in  the 
Sydney  Morninrr  Herald,  saying  that  our  "inferior 
mutton"  would  havo  to  be  much  improved  boforo  the 
English  people  would  eat  it.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  opportunity  they  could  havo 
had  of  farming  this  judgment;  and  next  ho  maintained 
that  our  small  mutton  was  equal  to  tho  finest  produced 
in  England.  Still  there  were  these  prejudices  to  contend 
with;  and  he  felt  that  in  order  to  enable  him  to  combat 
thorn  successfully,  he  could  with  a  good  graco  accept  any 
balance  of  meat  that  might  remain  after  tho  sale  of  that 
which  might  bo  required  for  the  repayment  of  the  outlav 
contemplated  by  the  promoters  of  this  meeting.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  give  away  a  great  deal ;  indeed, 
success  could  only  be  attained  within  any  reasonable 
period  of  time  by  extensively  disseminating  it  through- 
out England  and  Prance  ;  and  he  would  here  beg  to  say 
that  whoever  may  have  the  selection  of  tho  meat  must 
take  the  greatest  care  that  tho  quality  shall  properly 
represent  our  production.  And  now,  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  the  process  per  pound  ;  he  had  gone  into  tho  cal- 
culation very  carefully,  and  the  result  he  had  arrived  at 
was.  that  after  paying  all  expenses,  including  freight, 
working  expenses,  interest  on  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
cylinders,  it  would,  if  canned  out  on  a  large  scale,  amount 
to  somewhere  about  Id.  per  lb.  If  that  wns  correct, 
there  could  be  no  question  that  tho  shipment  of  meat 
from  hero  was  a  possible  thing.  The  Ti»m  published  a 
round  robin  by  some  butchers,  who  stated  that  they  were 
paying  on  the  average  for  joints  of  beef  in  Juno, 
»*d. ;  in  July,  8?,d.,in  August, *8jd. ;  in  September,  8»d. ; 


in  October,  8}d.,  and  for  rumpsteaks  and  loins,  in  June, 
lOd. ;  in  July,  lOd. ;  in  August,  9id. ;  in  September,  9d. ; 
in  Octol>er,  9|d. ;  in  November,  9fd.  With  an  expense 
of  only  a  penny  a  lb.  we  havo  a  magnificent  margin  for 
profit  left.  There  are  in  England  thirty  millions  of 
people,  in  Franco  thirty-five  millions.  There  are  in  tho 
colonies  forty  millions  of  sheep.  The  average  increase 
of  sheep  is  one  fifth  ;  so  that  the  increase  of  forty  mil- 
lions is  eight  millions.  Take  off  two  millions  for  our 
home  consumption  (much  less  than  what  it  really  is)  and 
that  loaves  six  millions  to  bo  shipped  for  England  and 
France.  That  would  bo  only  one-tenth  of  a  sheep  per 
annum  for  each  individual.  They  conld  not  possibly 
overdo  those  market*.  If  wo  were  prepared  to  send 
homo  all  our  surplus  mutton— and  he  took  no  account 
of  the  beef,  as  that  would  not  be  much — wo  could  not 
make  an  impression  on  these  two  countries.  We  could 
not  do  away  with  the  use  of  horseflesh.  Mr.  Morris  had 
had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  lArnach  and  Mr.  Campbell 
Tertius,  and  they  said  that  if  the  plan  was  at  all  what  ho 
represented  it  to  bo  thoro  would  bo  no  difficulty  in  car- 
rying it  out  by  a  company.  In  fact,  thoro  is  at  present 
no  topic  that  excites  so  much  interest  in  England  and 
Franco  as  this  meat  question  ;  and  the  feeling:  is  very 
strong  that  meat  must  bo  obtained  from  Australia'and  elsc- 
whero  by  somo  means  or  other.  All  depended,  continued 
Mr.  Morris's  letter,  on  skirting  from  Sydney  and  arriving 
in  England  with  a  cargo  of  well-preserved'  meat.  Some 
other  letters  did  not  speak  quite  so  hopefully.  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  pressing  nnything  forward  in  England, 
in  tho  present  depressed  state"  of  things  and  the  general 
want  of  confidence.  His  (Mr.  Mort's)  brother,  a  very 
cautious  man,  told  him  if  he  went  home— as  he  conceived 
ho  must  do—he  should  go  armed  with  every  testimonial 
he  could  possibly  bring.  Now,  no  bettor  testimonial 
could  go  heforo  the  British  public  than  tho  one  they  wero 
proposing  to  give,  and  no  greater  proof  of  confidence 
could  l>e  given  than  that  they  wero  willing  to  entrust 
him  not  only  with  their  property,  but  with  the  conduct 
of  an  enterprise  on  tho  successful  carrying  out  of  which 
so  much  depended.  In  a  matter  of  such  great  and  uni- 
versal interest,  he  thought  our  Legislature  might  well 
step  forward.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  exportation  of  meat  to  Queensland.  They 
offered  10,000  acres  of  land  to  the  man  who  first  landed 
100  tons  of  uncooked  meat  in  England.  There  was  a 
bonus  at  once.  And  it  would  bo  no  small  advantage  in 
forming  a  company  for  tho  carrying  out  of  this  scheme, 
to  W  able  to  hold  out  an  inducement  of  this  description 
from  New  South  Wales.  Things  of  the  kind  ought  to 
bo  largely  supported,  and  it  would  bo  well  that  such  an 
inducement  should  bo  in  readiness  to  offer  to  any  com- 
l>any  of  capitalists  who  might  bo  found  willing  to  enter 
upon  the  development  of  this  all-important  ousiness. 
Amongst  tho  pleasures  he  anticipated  in  tho  realisation 
of  this  scheme,  not  tho  least  would  bo  the  credit  that 
would  be  reflected  on  Australia  by  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Nicolle.  He  deemed  it  to  be  an  achievement  of  which 
the  colonics  might  fairly  be  proud,  that  in  spite  of  the 
KToator  necessity  that  existed  for  an  invention  of  this 
description  in  England,  tho  plan  should  bo  evolved  in  New 
South  Wales.  He  felt  sure  that  tho  transport  of  fresh 
meat  would  not  l>e  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
tho  power  of  obtaining  cold.  It  would  prove  to  be  a 
mighty  agency — tho  opening  up  of  a  great  avenuo  for 
industry,  with  roads  branching  from  it  on  every  side. 
Ho  confidently  believed  that  if  cold  could  be  obtained  at 
the  price  ho  expected,  the  social  condition  of  the  old  world 
would  bo  altered,  and  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
brought  to  everv  man's  door  at  a  rate  hitherto  unknown. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Moit  "for  the  very  valuable  in- 
formation just  imparted,  and  for  the  public  spirit  and 
energy  with  which  ho  has  carried  out  so  far  to  a  com- 
paratively successful  issue,  an  enterprise  in  which  the  best 
interests  of  Australia  are  so  materially  concerned,'  was 
then  moved  by  Mr.  Hav,  seconded  hy  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bvshy,  and  carried. 
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Mr.  Mokt.  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  ho 
had  been  asked  whit  would  1k>  the  effect  upon  wool 
IV.  i^hls  if  mi'  it  became  an  article  ot*  export ':  In 
answering,  ho  might  say  that  commerce  would  ho  ^uro 
(m  right  itself;  hut  as  the  matter,  if  lightly  worked  out, 
might,  in  his  opinion,  he  turned  to  colonial  advantage, 
he  would,  with  the  permis.-ion  of  tho  meeting,  answer 
the  question  more,  fully.  If  the  holds  wero  taken  up  by 
meal  they  would  doubtless  require  more  'tween  deck 
room.  In  rough  arithmetic,  two  'tween  decks  would 
make  one  hold,  and  it  would,  therefore,  he  necessary  to 
double  our  shipping  to  provide  room  for  wool.  That 
sdthsd  the  question  on  this  side  the  water.  Tho  question 
then  arose,  now  shall  we  fill  tho  extra  ship1*  with  out- 
ward freight  in  Kngland,  as  ordinary  cargo  would  not 
he  forthcoming  for  the  immense  amount  of  chipping  ; 
and,  if  vessels  came  out  half-laden,  return  freights  would 
certainly  ho  called  upon  to  make  up  for  tho  loss  ?  To  a 
small  extent  freights  would  doubtless  increase,  as  many 
deliveries — such  as  fish,  game,  &c.~ would  find  their 
way  out,  but  as  a  rule  tho  holds  would  etrry  all  the 
cargo  tho  colonies  could  take,  and  these  goods  could  be 
stowed  in  the  meat  cylinders.  Hut  his  (Mr.  Mort's)  idea 
was  to  fill  the  'twoen  decks  with  living  freight,  and  so 
make  our  operations  to  havo  a  double  blessing  attached 
to  them— that  of  bringing  tho  people  to  the  meat  as 
well  as  taking  the  meat  to  the  people.  Both  tho  Late 
and  the  present  Governments  had  initiated  plans  favour- 
able to  immigration,  which  we  all  well  knew  was  life- 
blood  to  the  colonies.  With  tho  help  of  the  Government, 
therefore,  these  'tween  decks  might  bo  availed  of  for 
immigration  purposes  ;  and  as  fresh  meat  could  be  sup- 
plied at  about  half  tho  cost  cf  preserved  provisions, 
immigrants  could  be  brought  out  at  a  much  l-.wcr  rutc 
than  heretofore;  and  if  they  wero  allowed  to  pay  a 
portion  of  their  passage-money,  and  the  Government 
would  supplement  the  amount  by  a  £10  land  order  for 
each  person  landed,  our  prosperity  would  be  increased 
and  our  shipping  difficulties  overcome. 

A  resolution  was  then  moved  by  the  lion.  P.  A. 
.Trnxinok,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Richardson, 
"  That  subscription  lists  be  opened  for  tho  purpose  of 
raising  funds  for  providing  meat  for  shipment,  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  freight  thereof."  Tho  resolution 
was  put  and  carried  as  before. 

Sir  \V.  Mannixo  moved  that  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  follow  l»e  appointed  a  committee  to  cany  out  tho 
I'l.jii  ts  already  approved  by  this  meeting,  and  for 
placing  the  meat  to  bo  purchased  at  the  coinplcto  control 
and  disposal  of  Mr.  Mort,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  and  to  hike  steps  for  securing  the  co-operation 
of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  to  form  sub-com- 
mittees in  those  colonics. 

Mr.  Alexander  Sir  art  seconded  tho  resolution,  and 
the  lists  as  finally  adopted,  comprised  the  following 
names :— Messrs.  Charles  Cowpcr,  John  Youna-,  Edward 
Flood,  F.  II .  Danger,  H.  (Hon  Walker,  William  Mac- 
leay,  G.  King,  W.  Dumarcsq,  Percv  Simpson,  A. 
Walker,  Charles  Smith,  W.  Forlonge,  Edward  Lee,  1\ 
A.  Jennings,  John  Morriee,  William  Bushy,  Sloper  Cox, 
Edward  Knox,  Edward  King  Cox,  Thomas  Skinner, 
Francis  Ix>rd,  James  Tyson,  It.  F.  Raymond,  John  F.lax- 
land,  Andrew  Loder,  John  R.  Howe,  J.  B.  Rundlo,  Wil- 
liam Norris,  James  Laidlev,  Charles  D.  BardwelL 
Marshall  Burdekin,  T.  A.  Murray,  J.  T.  Ryan,  Walter 
Mall,  W.  F.  Richardson,  Seymour  Marten,  Edward 
Wienholt,  William  F.  Lambert,  A.  J.  Mackinnis, 
Walter  Douglas,  Arthur  Bloomnehl,  Matthew  Young, 
J.  Ealcs,  Georgo  Loder,  John  Frazcr,  J.  J.  Phelps,  J. 
Buchanan,  John  Wyndham,  Charles  II.  Lloyd,  H. 
Massell,  John  Robertson,  S.  ('.  Burt,  .lohn  Mu&son, 
W.  B.  Tooth,  James  Chisholm,  Philip  G.  King,  Thomas 
Icoly,  Thomas  Rutledge,  C.  W.  Ijord,  W.  Grahamo, 
J.  C.  Ryrie,  John  Ealcs,  John  Brewster,  John  D. 
Macanah,  William  Nicholson,  T.  E.  Lance,  Jean  To 
Kloct,  8.  D.  Gordon,  Georgo  Rouse,  H.  R.  Blackman, 
Thomas  H.  West,  John  Browne,  Robert  W.  Smith, 


John  B.  Suttor.  F.  B.  Suttor,  George  Campbell,  Euston 
Bloomfield.  William  Leo,  jun.,;  Shepherd  Smith,  II. 
Gordon,  John  Alger,  John  Hay,  Arthur  Hodgson, 
Tertius  West,  F.  Bucknt.ll,  G.  A.  Lloyd,  —  Higgins, 
H.  Moore,  W.  Trebcck,  J.  Murray,  James  Henderson, 
Alexander  Stuart,  Sir  William  Manning.  Messrs.  John 
Christie,  S.  B.  Daniels,  John  Humphrey,  J.  F.  Frith, 
John  Richardson,  James  White,  Thomas  nungerford, 
George  Thome,  Edward  Moriarty,  II olden  Molyneaux, 
—  Lmdale,  William  Archer,  —  M'Uardy,  A.  S. 
Webster,  Dr.  Jenkins,  and  W.  H.  Eldrcd. 

Tho  resolution  was  put,  and  carried  as  before.  . 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Gbouoe  Kino,  seconded 
by  Mr.  A.  Homson,  and  carried, — "That  Mr.  Edward 
Knox  and  Mr.  John  Alger  (formerly  Treasurer  of  tho 
Society  of  Arts)  bo  requested  to  act  as  hon.  treasurers." 

Dr.  Beoioiu*  moved  the  sixth  resolution, — "That  Mr. 
R.  P.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Trobcck  bo  requested  to  act  ns 
honorary  secretaries,  with  power  to  appoint  a  paid 
secretary." 

Mr.  S.  C.  Bi  ut  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

M.  Jri.Es  Jovhekt,  a  native  of  Franco,  said  that  in 
England,  beef  and  mutton,  although  selling  at  8d.  and 
lOd.  per  lb.,  still  was  to  be  seen  on  every  man's  -table, 
while  in  France,  not  only  in  tho  lower  classes,  but  in 
many  of  tho  middle  classes,  meat  is  scarcely  put  on  tho 
table  above  once  a-week,  and  then  looked  upon  quite  as 
a  luxury.  I  consider,  gentlemen  (said  M.  Joubcrt),  that 
the  admirable  scheme  entered  into  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Mori,  in 
which  you  seem  all  to  join  so  hcartilv,  will  achieve  for 
my  countrymen  more  ihan  has  over  \)oen  done  by  our 
Government,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  promoters  of  huch 
an  undertaking  will  be  looked  upon  in  Franco  as  public 
benefactors. 

A  voto  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Yoi  no,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Mom,  and 
carried  by  acclamation. 


ROYAL  IRISH  INSTITUTE. 

Tho  following  is  from  the  Athrn<rnm  :— 

In  land  to  the  rescue !  We  are  a  failing  and  falling 
people ;  slackening  in  the  race,  drooping  in  the  flight, 
going  down  in  the  strife.  Tho  neighbouring  nations 
are  all  passing  ns  on  tho  road  to  wealth  and  honour. 
But  we  have  one  last  chance  of  life.  We  may  call  the 
Irish  to  our  aid,  and  so  restore  tho  balance  of  force* 
now  so  heavily  turned  against  us.  Tin's  aid  we  can  pro- 
cure— this  insurance  we  can  effect — at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost.  We  have  only  to  found — under  some  such 
name  as  the?  Royal  Irish  Institute — a  new  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  in  Dublin.  At  tho  small  cost  of 
£100,000  a-year  the  thing  may  l>e  commenced. 

44  We  are  not  jesting ;  indeed,  although  fully  conscious 
that  the  project  now  put  forward  in  Ireland  will  b« 
scouted  by  many  as  a  mere  job,  we  confess  to  an  opinion 
that  there  is  something  in  it  worthy  of  serious  thought. 
The  Committee,  which  dates  from  the  Mansion-house, 
Dublin,  puts  the  ease  of  English  need  and  Irish  sym- 
pathy in  this  rather  striking  way  : — '  In  the  fifth  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  tho  Great  Exhibition  of  18ol, 
prepared  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gathornc  Hardy,  will  be 
found  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tho  most  eminent  nu  n 
in  practical  science,  art,  and  manufacture,  41  that  the 
English  workman  is  gradually  losing  in  the  race,  of 
competition  through  tho  superior  intelligence  which 
foreign  Governments  are  carefully  developing  in  tli4  ir 
artisans,"  and  that  "  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  position 
in  industrial  competition,  we  must  oppose  to  this  na- 
tional organisation  one  equally  effective  and  complete. 
If  we  continue  the  fight  with  our  present  voluntary 
system  we  shall  Imj  defeated,  and  generations  hence  wo 
shall  be  struggling  with  ignorance,  squalor,  pauperism, 
and  crime."  Wo  believe  that  the  native  taste,  quick- 
noes,  and  perception  of  the  beautiful  which  characterise 
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Irish  genius  will  supply  the  very  elements  necessary  to 
place  English  manufacture  above  all  competition.'  Put 
in  that  way  the  offer  of  help  is  at  least  generous.  Who 
can  say  that  the  Irish  have  not  a  special  faculty  in  the 
finer  arts  ?  Who  are  our  most  distinguished  artists  f 
Are  they  not  Irish  ?  Who  is  our  chief  painter  P  Ma- 
clise — an  Irishman.  Who  is  our  chief  sculptor  ?  Foley 
— an  Irishman.  Who  is  our  chief  actor  ?  Macrcady 
— an  Irishman.  Tho  fire,  the  fancy,  and  the  elegance 
of  Irish  genius  cannot  bo  denied  ;  and,  theroforo,  this 
promise  of  help  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  passing  jest. 

"Ireland,**  says  the  Committee,  "is  as  yet  an  almost 
unbroken  fiold  for  industrial  and  art  manufactures ;  its 
cultivation  is  certain  to  produce  abundant  and  profitable 
fruit.  The  youth  of  Ireland  are  singularly  intelligent, 
docile,  quick-witted,  and  ready  at  expedients.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  a  natural  taste  for  art ;  and  tho 
number  and  value  of  the  prizes  won  by  them  in  art- 
competition  against  the  pupils  of  English  schools,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  which  impeded  them,  ought 
to  impress  the  State  that  they  have  hitherto  neglected 
an  element  now  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  manufacturing  supremacy  of  England.  The  ancient 
works  of  art  in  gold,  jowellery,  and  stone  preserved  in 
Ireland  attest  tho  native  taste  of  past  generations.  Tho 
grace  and  beauty  of  ancient  Irish  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture charm  to  this  day,  ovon  in  their  ruins  ;  and  wo  can 
point  now  to  tho  restored  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  as  an 
enduring  testimony  to  the  genius  of  our  ancestors.  The 
beautiful  sculptures  of  the  new  Museum  buildings  in  the 
University  of  Dublin— sculptures  designed  as  well  as 
executed  by  the  artisans  alone— prove  that  this  taste  and 
elegance  of  design  are  hereditary.' 

"All  that  Ireland  wants,  is  a  little  help  in  coming  to 
our  help.  Ireland,  rich  in  genius,  is  poor  in  pelf.  It 
wants  a  little  money,  nothing  else.  It  has  within  itself 
every  other  condition  of  success,  even  what  the  auc- 
tioneers call  an  unrivalled  opportunity — such  '  an  oppor- 
tunity.' to  use  the  words  of  the  Committee,  '  as  never 
occurred  before,  and  cannot  return  again,  and  such  as  a 
legislator  anxious  to  conciliate  a  people  would  desire  to 
attain.'  Yes  ;  here  it  is.  « The  extremely  beautiful 
building  and  grounds  of  tho  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace 
are  for  sale.  They  can  be  purchased  for  about 
£90,000.  No  metropolis  possesses  so  admirable  a  site  for 
a  Royal  Institute  as  this.  The  magnificent  entrance- 
hall  of  the  Palace  seems  to  have  been  constructed 
for  the  display  of  sculpture  ;  tho  galleries  would 
form  an  unrivalled  place  for  the  exhibition  of 
paintings;  the  lecture -halls  cannot  bo  surpassed 
for  convenience,  extent,  and  acoustic  properties ;  there 
is  ample  space  for  displaying  in  the  most  offwtivo  man- 
ner vast  collections  of  raw  and  manufactured  material, 
so  that  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  manufactures  at 
all  times  open  and  accessible.  The  Paloce,  in  fact,  can 
bo  mado  an  Irish  Kensington,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  industry-,  the  science,  and  tho  art  of  tins  king- 
dom. With  tho  Royal  Irish  Institute  may  l>e  incor- 
porated tho  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
and  other  kindred  institutions ;  while  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  with  extended  means  and  increased"  influence, 
would  pursue  with  it,  in  a  parallel  line,  its  most  useful 
and  patriotic  course.  If  on  such  a  question  it  is  per- 
mittc<l  to  descend  to  pecuniary  considerations,  tho  rent 
saved  by  tho  concentration  of  these  societies  in  the 
ono  building  would  amount  to  double  the  interest  on  tho 
sum  required  for  its  purchase.*  The  wholo  thing,  in 
fact,  is  cheaper  than  dirt 

"  ;To  accomplish  this  great  design,  and  to  render  the 
Instituto  not  merely  permanent  but  useful,  a  grant  of 
£100,000  per  annum  is  required.  A  less  liberal  amount 
will  not  suffice.'  This  is  quite  frank.  For  the  small  sum 
of  £100,000  a  year,  Irish  genius  will  come  to  tho  help  of 
English  sloth  and  stupidity,  and  aid  us  to  redress  the 
balance  of  nature. 

"  Apart  from  jest,  we  think]  our  Irish  friends  have  a 


real  claim  to  consideration  in  such  matters,  though  wo 
doubt  whether  they  have  put  their  case  in  a  winning 

HAMPTON'  COURT  PALACE. 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  open  to  all  classes  without  pay- 
ment every  day  in  the  week  except  Fridays— and  es- 
pecially thronged  on  Sundays  by  artisans  and  their  fami- 
lies—was the  subject  of  discussion  in  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Labouchcrc, 
the  member  for  Middlesex,  and  by  Mr.  Alderman  Lusk, 
to  reduce  the  vote  for  repairs.  The  following  appropriate 
remarks  are  extracted  from  tho  Time* : — 

"  What,  then,  is  the  position  of  Hampton  Court  Palace 
and  gardens,  and  thoir  claim  on  the  national  purse  ? 
We  have  not  too  many  palaces  or  public  gardens.  Wo 
have  not  too  many  spots  for  a  day's  "  outing."    Our  own 
metropolis  and  suburbs  are  not  overdono  with  the  his- 
torical monumonts,  the  picture  galleries,  the  vestiges  of 
old,  the  objects,  curious,  quaint,  or  picturesque,  that  we 
travel  a  thousand  miles  to  see,  with  passports  and  heavy 
purses  in  our  pockets  and  red  books  in  our  hands.  When 
the  happy  day  comes  at  last — that  long-looked  for  holy- 
day  which  the  sun  at  last  smiles  upon — one  is  not  em- 
barrassed by  tho  varioty  of  excursions  presenting  them- 
selves.   Some  of  the  number  are  not  very  inviting.  A 
regular  Londoner  has  little  relish  for  at  least  half  the 
items  in  a  Stranger's  Diary.   There  are  things,  not  with- 
out their  valuo,  which  it  is  sufficient  to  have  seen  once, 
perhaps  thirty  years  ago.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  few,  very  few,  places  which  are  always  enjoyable. 
They  are  graceful ;  they  are  calm ;  they  offer  beauties 
to  the  eye  and  associations  to  the  mind.  Hampton  Court 
Palace  happens  to  bear  the  palm  in  this  last  mentioned, 
very  rare,  and  very  precious  class.    The  stateliness  of 
tho  buildings  and  gardens,  the  sweet  tranquillity  of  the 
scene,  the  dignity  of  tho  immense  facade  and  long  broad 
walks,  may  predispose  and  raise  the  dullest  mind  and  the 
most  jaded  spirit  for  the  very  strange  and  vory  eventful 
story  of  tho  place.  That  story  is  the  history  of  England  for 
200  yean,  beginning  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Wolsoy,  and 
only  ending  with  George  H.    During  that  long  period, 
kings,  queens,  ministers,  protectors — more  than  one — 
ecclesiastics,  from  the  great  Cardinal  to  the  Presbyterian 
divines — every  kind  of  greatness  or  notability  has*  left  its 
mark  hero,  and  stamped  a  recollection.   Tho  Palaco  has 
been  a  court  and  a  prison  ;  it  has  even  been  the  property 
of  a  private  individual,  but  more  generally  tho  fitting 
edifice  for  State  ceremonies,  sumptuous  entertainment*, 
Royal  marriages,  Church  conferences,  and  the  reception 
of  foreign  potentates  and  ambassadors.   It  seems  to  have 
been  to  everybody's  taste,  for  every  successive  holder  of 
power,  during  tho  wholo  of  that  ever-changing  time, 
whatever  else  he  liked  or  disliked,  liked  Hampton  Court. 
Homy  VIII.  certainly  did,  and  all  his  family  after  him  ; 
both  Charleses,  and  he  that  came  between  them ;  William 
III.,  its  second  founder,  and  his  successors  to  the  second 
George.    Tho  architecture  writes  its  history  large  to  the 
eyo  of  those  who  require  this  scale  of  instruction.  An 
exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  collection  of  a> 
thousand  pictures  supplies  characters,  names,  and  in- 
cidents to  those  who  can  look  closer  into  tho  past  and. 
take  in  more.   When  the  visitor  is  tired  of  the  pictures, 
there  are.  tho  gardens ;  and  when  he  wants  a  change, 
there  are  tho  river  and  tho  park.   On  any  fine  Sunday 
in  the  summer — indeed,  on  most  fine  day* — one  may  soo 
that  Hampton  Court  is  appreciated,  and  that  it  is  a 
palaco  of  the  people.   In  truth,  it  is  our  Versailles,  and. 
if  not  so  vast  as  that  greatest  of  Royal  follies,  is  large 
enough  for  enjoyment.    Out  of  a  public  oxpendit  ure  now 
amounting,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  seventy  millions,  "Sir. 
Lusk  and  Mr.  Labouchore  wish  to  save  £5,000  by  cutting 
down  the  allowance  for  this  place  of  popular  resort,  cur- 
tailing tho  attractions,  reducing  the  scale  of  rep'urs,  and 
utting  the  whole  place  on  what  is  called  an  - 
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"Such  a  saving  would  bo  smgularly  misplaced,  and  out 

of  all  proportion  with  the  generally  handsome  wale  of 

our  public  expenditure,  or,  indeed,  with  a  much  less 
handsome  scale.  Why  are  tho  people— for  this  ia  a 
people's  question— to  be  grudged  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  own  palaco  ?  They  do  not  grudge  its  royal  name, 
for  its  story  is  that  of  royalty ;  but  they  accept  it  as  a 
gift  of  royalty  to  themselves.  Nobody  here  would  like 
it  better  if  it  were  called  a  museum.  Nor  does  the  public 
grudge  that  the  palace  should  still  bo  occupied,  for  the 
sentiment  of  utility  itself  suggests  a  preference  for  an 
inhabited  building.  There  is  no  ground  for  importing 
invidious  comparisons  into  so  simple  a  matter,  but  it 
would  l>o  easy  to  point  out  expenditures  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  which  the  public  bad  much 
loss  advantage,  and  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  likely 
never  to  see  tho  fruit  at  all.  These  gentlemen  have 
taken  up  a  very  good  cause,  for  the  economical  use  of  i 
our  means  and  opport unities  is  a  sacred  duty,  incumbent 
upon  States  as  upon  private  persons.  Economy,  how- 
ever, is  a  thing  to  bo  studied,  for  it  is  a  science ;  and 
carefully  practised,  for  it  is  an  art.  Nothing  depends 
more  on  tho  rule  of  proportion.  It  is  easy  to  be  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish— many  thousand  pounds  foolish, 
for  that  i*  the  colossal  disproportion  of  these  days.  It  is 
no  small  difficulty,  not  to  say  calamity,  that  the  purse 
our  Parliament  hiis  to  deal  with  is  almost  inexhaustible. 
Onr  resources  being  apparently  infinite,  wo  cannot  dis- 
tribute them  in  finite  proportion  or  frame  any  just 
svstem  at  all.  We  do  it  by  fits,  for  want  of  a  method, 
After  a  hot  fit  of  extravagance,  when,  perhaps,  Parlia- 
ment  had  lost  its  head  altogether,  it  cools  into  a  cold  fit, 
and  repents  of  its  la  to  extravagance  in  shabbiness  and 
cheeseparings.  The  inevitable  result  is  a  reaction,  when 
Parliament  rewards  itself  for  s  iring  five  thousand  pounds 
bv  throwing  away,  perhaps,  five  hundred  thousand  ; 
ail  the  quicker,  perhaps,  because  the  object  is  in- 


PROPOSED  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

A  draft  bill  was  laid  before  the  Corps  Legialatif  last 
year,  the  object  of  which  was  tho  establishment  of  a 
separate  and  special  system  with  respect  to  technical 
or  professional  education,  under  the  Ministry-  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  Public  Works.  The  draft  was 
submitted  to  a  committee  in  the  usual  way,  and  M. 
Chauchard  was  appointed  reporter,  but  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  subject  since,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  abandoned. 

It  ap]>ears,  however,  that  such  is  not  tho  case,  for  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  addressed  a 
circular  to  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  France, 
calling  attention  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  and 
quoting  the  objects  of  the  draft  bill  in  the  following 
terms:—"  1.  To  regulate  the  legal  position  of  the  estab- 
lish menta  now  existing,  and  of  such  as  may  in  future  bo 
created ;  and  2.  To  assure  to  the  administration  the 
means  of  giving  to  establishments  for  technical  or  pro- 
fessional education,  both  moral  and  pecuniary  support 
by  the  aid  of  subventions  and  rewards." 

In  the  circular  in  question  the  Minister  requests  tho 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  examine  a  new  system  of 
organisation  (not  made  public)  for  the  formation  and 
management  of  such  schools,  and  to  report  to  him  there- 
upon. The  committee  entrusted  with  tho  draft  bill 
awaits,  it  is  said,  the  result  of  this  appeal  to  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce. 

It  is  scarcely  new-wry  to  add  that  not  only  are  all 
technical  schools  at  present  under  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  but  that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  which 
have  been  established  of  late  years  haw  resulted  from 
the  efforts  of  M.  Duruy.  The  separation  of  one  class  of 
establishments  from  the  other  is  entirely  a  new  idea,  and 
will  doubtless  give  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 


Arohjkolooical  Exploration  at  Ron. — A  fond  is 
being  raised  under  tho  auspices  of  the  British  Aiohfvo- 
logical  Society  at  Roma  for  this  object  In  a  circular 
issued  by  the  promoters,  they  point  out  that  while  there 
is  no  city  in  Europe  that  possesses  so  many  objects  of 
historical  interest  and  importance  as  Rome,  there  is  no 
place  where  so  many  important  additional  discoveries 
may  not  still  bo  made,  or  so  much  valuable  information 
be  obtained  by  a  very  moderate  expenditure  of  mosey. 
Many  historical  questions  of  considerable  interest  can 
only  be  solved  by  a  morn  careful  examination  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  Rome  than  has  ever  yet  been  made. 
Many  passages  in  classical  authors  relating  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  city  admit  of  two  interpretations,  and  the 
right  one  can  only  be  obtained  by  archaeological  investi- 
gation; that  is,  by  the  careful  examination  of  the 
remains  still  existing.  To  enable  archaeologists  to  make 
these  examinations,  they  must  be  able  to  see  the  con- 
struction, but  by  tho  filling-up  of  tho  foseways  of  the  time 
of  the  kings  of  Homo  during  the  period  of  the  empire,  and 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  rubbish  of  old  buildings  in  tho 
middle  ages  and  in  modern  times,  the  portions  that  re- 
main of  tho  original  construction  are  often  buried  twenty 
feet  deep,  or  sometimes  more.  It  is  only  therefore  by 
excavation,  and  by  getting  access  to  cellars  or  subter- 
ranean quarries,  or  watcliing  the  rebuilding  of  houses, 
that  the  archivologiat  can  pursue  his  explorations  and  in- 
vestigations. For  this  purpose  a  special  fund  is  required, 
and  tho  British  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome  propose 
to  act  as  trustees  for  such  a  fund,  and  to  undertake  it« 
direction,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  art  of  photography  will  enable  the  society 
to  show  how  the  fund  is  applied.  Photographs  will  be 
taken  showing  the  progress  of  excavations  that  may  be 
made  or  of  works  of  art  and  antiquity  that  may  be  dis- 

the  subscribers. 
Messrs.  Contte,  to 
paid  to  tho  credit  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Parker. 

Colossal  Statu b  op  this  Kino  of  Italy. — A  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  his  Majesty  Victor  Emanuel,  King 
of  Italy,  modelled  by  the  sculptor  Salvino  Salvini,  of 
Leghorn,  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  new  Piazza  Vit- 
tono  Emanuele  at  Florence,  near  the  Caecine,  and 
exhibited  to  the  public  during  tho  festivities  which  will 
take  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  the  Prince 
Humbert  It  then  will  be  taken  down,  and  cast  in 
bronze  by  the  well-known  foundor,  CI  em  en  te  Papi,  of 
Florence.  This  immense  statue,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe,  measures  eight  metres  in  height. 


maac  or  01  worxs  01  an  ana  anuuuuy  xna 
covered,  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  to  tr 
Sur^riptions  will  be  received  by  Mobst 
whom  they  are  to  bo  paid  to  the  credit  of  i 


ftattfartures. 

Pafbb  Material. — The  Paper  Trade  Rmriwp  Bays:— 
''Several  paper  manufacturers  of  the  oast  of  France  have 
jointly  offered,  as  a  prize,  a  medal  and  tho  sum  of  4,000 
francs  to  whomsoever  will  produce  and  apply  in  Franco 
any  economical  filamineous  matter  which,  in  the  state 
of  paste,  may  servo  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
which,  when  mixed  with  three-fourths  of  rags,  shiill 
make  a  paper  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  if  mixed  with  rags 
alone.  Medals  will  also  bo  given  (1)  for  the  best  pro- 
cesses for  discolouring  and  bleaching  rags ;  (2)  for 
tho  best  sise  for  paper  ;  (3)  for  an  apparatus  or  any 
process  which  may  neutralise  the  electricity  which 
develops  itself  in  the  paper  while  it  is  in  the  machine, 
and  which  is  hurtful  to  its  manufacture ;  (4)  for  a  sta- 
tistical work  on  the  state  of  the  paper  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
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Hayhb  Maritime  Exhibition. — Oar  loading  ship- 
builders, engineers,  and  others,  are  likely  to  on  woll 
represented.  Messrs.  R.  Napier  and  Sons,  of  Glasgow, 
who  carried  off  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris  last  year,  are 
again  exhibitors.  Messrs.  Randolph  and  Elder,  who 
have  a  doecn  new  vessels  nearly  completed  in  their 
extensive  building-yards  on  the  Clyde ;  Messrs.  Goarlay 
Brothers,  of  Dundee ;  Mr.  James  Lning,  of  Sunderland ; 
1' aimer's  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Company,  J  arrow ;  Mr. 
G.  Farr&ns,  North  Shields ;  Messrs.  Earl  and  Bro widow, 
and  Lumsden  and  Co.,  of  II all,  send  models ;  whilst 
anchors,  chains,  cables,  ropes,  sail-making,  fishing  tackle, 
preserved  provisions,  and  other  industries  will  have 
numerous  exhibitors. 

Manufacture  of  Musical-boxes  in  Switzerland.— 
The  visitors  to  tho  Exhibition  at  Paris,  1867,  may  re- 
member having  seen  in  the  Swiss  department  a  goodly 
collection  of  musical  boxes,  charming  the  public  with 
their  pretty  and  often  complicate!  airs.  The  chief 
centres  of  production  of  this  agreeable  knick-knack  arc 
Sainto  Croix,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Teufenthal,  in  the 
canton  of  Aairgau,  and  Geneva.  At  Sainto  Croix  there 
are  not  less  than  30  manufacturers  of  this  article,  employing 
upwards  of  700  hands;  about  two-thirds  are  engaged 
in  making  the  smaller  or  snuff-box  size,  and  the  re- 
mainder the  larger,  or,  as  they  are  technically  termed, 
earktt.  The  aggregate  annual  production  is  valued  at 
two  millions  and  a-half  francs,  or  thereabouts.  At  Geneva 
there  are  seven  establishments,  counting  300  hands  in 
all,  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
tho  different  parts  of  musical-boxes.  Six  other  firms, 
occupying  200  workmen,  do  nothing  but  mount  and  ad- 
just the  pieces,  and  ultimately  export  the  finished  article. 
The  number  of  boxes  of  all  sixes  annually  made  at  Geneva 
is  about  6,000,  representing  a  total  value  of  700,000  fr. 
(£28,000).  Tho  prime  cost  of  a  small  box  is  40  fr.,  and 
for  a  large  one  varies  from  200  to  500  frs.  Tho  manu- 
facture of  musical  birds  partakes  rathor  more  of  tho 
nature  of  jewellers'  work ;  they  are  fitted  with  pretty  gilt 
boxes,  from  which  they  emerge  when  the  latter  are  wound 
up.  There  are  only  two  firms  in  Geneva  engaged  in  this 
special  line ;  in  the  aggregate  they  do  not  produce  more 
than  100,  which  arc  sold  at  tho  rate  of  from  500  to  1,000 
francs  each. 

Manufacture  of  Combs  ix  Italy. — The  manufac- 
ture of  combe  in  Italy  is  carried  on  principally  in  Lorn- 
hardy,  Tuscany,  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  In  Tus- 
cany, especially  at  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Arezzo,  they 
are  znado  chiefly  of  ivory  and  bone.  At  Naples  they 
manufacture  excellent  articles  from  the  hoofs  of  bullocks 
and  horses,  and  also  from  tortoiseshell.  In  Lombardy 
tho  manufacture  of  ivory  and  tortoiseshell  combs  is  very 
limited,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  a  great  trade  is  carried 
on  in  combs  of  bone.  Milnn  may  be  said  to  bo  tho  chief 
seat  of  this  manufacture,  supplying  not  only  Lombardy, 
but  tho  whole  of  Italy.  This  industry  has  not  been 
carried  on  in  this  city  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
Formerly  there  were  only  a  few  small  manufactories, 
where  this  industry  was  carried  on  in  a  most  primitive 
manner,  and  tho  produce  was  either  bad  or  costly.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  two  large  manufactories  of 
combs,  occupying  about  200  workmen,  and  eight  smaller 
ones,  occupying  from  six  to  eight  men  each,  and  besides 
theo*o  there  are  many  artisans  who  work  at  their  own 
homes  for  tho  manufactories.  The  total  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  this  industry  is  about  250.  In 
the  other  provinces  of  Lombardy  there  are  several  small 
manufactories.  At  Milan  4,000  horns  are  used  per  week 
— that  is  to  say,  208,000  horns  yearly,  representing  the 
valuo  of  150,000f.  (£6,000).  The  total  value  of  the  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  francs  (£20,000). 
The  principal  part  of  tho  raw  material  is  purchased  in 
the  country,  but  some  is  obtained  from  South  America, 
Brazil,  Montevideo,  and  from  Buenos  Ayros.  Tho  refuse 
of  tho  manufacture,  such  as  the  tips  of  the  horns  and 
the  scrapings,  are  used  by  turners,  and  also  are  employed 
for  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  olives  and  oranges. 


The  produce  of  this  industry  at  Milan  servos  to  supply 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and  the  rest  is  exported  to  tho  Tyrol 
and  to  the  Canton  Tesain,  in  Switzerland. 

Boiler  Explosions. — The  engineer's  monthly  report, 
presented  to  tho  Manchester  Association,  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  January,  says  that  "during  the  month  149 
visits  of  inspection  have  been  made,  and  314  boilers  ex- 
amined, while,  in  addition,  3  have  been  tested  by  hy- 
draulic pressure.  In  the  boilers  examined  133  defects 
have  been  discovered,  5  of  them  being  dangerous,  thus : 
— Furnaces  out  of  shape,  5  ;  cases  of  fracture,  14  ; 
blistered  plates,  9;  internal  corrosion,  14  (1  danger- 
ous) ;  external  corrosion,  28  (4  dangerous)  ;  internal 
grooving,  2  ;  external  grooving,  6.  Feed  apparatus 
out  of  order,  1  ;  water  gauges  ditto,  3  ;  blow-out 
apparatus,  ditto,  7  ;  fusiblo  plugs  ditto,  1 ;  safety-valves 
ditto,  6 ;  pressure-gauges  ditto,  10  ;  while  1  boiler  was 
found  without  any  pressure-gauge,  6  without  any  blow- 
out apparatus,  20  without  feed  back  pressure  valves,  and 
1  case  of  over  pressure  was  met  with.  The  members,  as 
a  rule,  afford  the  officers  of  the  association  increased 
facilities  for  making  satisfactory  examinations,  by  having 
tho  boilers  better  prepared,  and  the  flues  more  thoroughly 
swept  than  heretofore,  while  a  great  facility  is  afforded 
for  examining  the  plates  of  those  boilers  resting  on  mid- 
foather  walls,  where  the  members  have  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  association  to  plough  out  the  brick- 
work at  the  transverse  seams  of  rivets.  A  considerable 
number  of  boilers  recently  enrolled  have  proved  very 
defective  in  their  construction,  many  of  them  being 
stayed  at  the  flat  end-plates  with  weak  diagonal  rods, 
and  encumbered  with  vertical  and  transverse  bolt  stave, 
which  are  perfectly  useless.  It  is  recommended  in  all 
cases  that  substantial  gussets  should  be  adopted  for  stay- 
ing the  flat  end-plates  of  boilers,  whether  of  the  Lanca- 
shire or  Cornish  type.  Only  one  steam  boiler  explosion 
to  report,  which  occurred  to  a  boiler  not  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  association.  In  addition  to  this,  three 
minor  explosions  occurred,  two  of  which  resulted  fatally, 
the  other  in  personal  injury.  The  principal  explosion 
occurred  at  a  colliery,  at  about  mid-day,  on  Monday, 
January  13th.  The  b»  iler  was  of  the  plain,  cylindrical, 
egg-ended,  externally- fired  class,  and  set  with  a  flash 
flue,  so  that  the  flames  from  the  furnace  passed  off 
direct  to  the  chimney  without  making  any  return.  It 
was  plated  longitudinally,  and  measured  about  27  feet 
in  length  by  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  the  thickness  of  plates,  whilo  it  was  fitted 
with  two  safety-valves,  loaded  to  a  pressure  of  40  lbs. 
It  was  twenty  years  old,  while  it  had  been  removed 
from  another  pit  and  set  to  work  in  its  new  position 
about  three  weeks  before  it  exploded,  part  of  the  top 
having  been  replatod  about  eighteen  months  before 
that.  Tho  front  end  of  the  boiler  was  thrown  to  a 
distance  of  about  35  yards,  and  the  back  end  90  yards, 
while  the  junction- valve  and  part  of  the  steam  pipe  were 
found  84  yards  from  their  original  seating,  one  of  the 
safety-valves  170  yards,  and  a  ball  belonging  to  one  of 
the  floats  180  yards.  This  ball,  which  weighed  50  lbs., 
had  passed  over  a  cottage  in  its  course,  and  Duried  itself 
in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  A  portion  of 
one  of  tho  hemispherical  ends  feU  on  to  a  cottage,  at  a 
distance  of  about  40  yards  from  its  original  position,  and 
smashed  in  the  roof.  In  another  cottage,  about  14  yards 
from  the  boiler,  the  roof  was  riddled  with  bricks.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  fact  that  many  dwellings  are  constantly 
in  jeopardy  from  being  within  the  range  of  bad  boilers. 
An  examination  of  the  plates  showed  that  they  were  ex- 
cessively brittle.  They  broke  without  any  bending,  j ust 
like  a  glass  bottle,  and  presented  a  coarse-grained  bright 
crystalline  fracture,  instead  of  a  grey  fibrous  one,  whil' 
one  of  the  plates  was  found  to  have  rent  for  a  lengt 
of  about  4ft.  just  at  the  edge  of  a  longitudinal  seam  c 
rivets,  not  from  rivet-hole  to  rivet-hole,  but  througi 
the  solid  plate  at  tho  line  of  caulking  at  the  edge  of  tho 
overlap.  Also,  the  way  in  which  tho  boiler  was  fed  was 
trying  to  it,  as  the  water  was  pumped  in  cold  and  led 
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down  by  moans  of  an  internal  pipe  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  bottom,  nearly  midway  in  its  length,  and 
about  2ft.  from  tho  spot  at  which  the  primary  rent 
appeared  to  have  started.  After  some  conjectures  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  explosion,  the  report  says :— "  All  each 
boilers  as  the  one  under  consideration  aro  treacherous 
and  dangerous  to  a  groater  or  less  degree ;  more 
especially  so  when  the  plates  are  of  a  brittle  character ; 
and  tho  cold  feed  injudiciously  impinged  directly  on  to 
the  plates  at  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  as  in  the  present 
instance.  If  boilers  of  this  type  arc  retained  in  use  at 
all,  they  should  bo  truly  cylindrical,  and  not  plated 
lengthways  but  circumferentially,  with  the  longitu- 
dinal seams  breaking  joint  and  not  in  line  from  one  end 
of  the  boiler  to  the  other,  while  the  hemispherical  ends 
should  be  firmly  lashed  to  one  another  by  longitudinal 
stays,  and  tho  plates  and  workmanship  throughout  of 
first-rate  quality.  Also  the  feed- water  should  be  heated 
if  possible,  and  instead  of  being  allowed  to  imping 
diroctly  on  to  the  plates,  it  should  be  dispersed  on  its 
introduction  to  the  boiler  by  means  of  a  horizontal  feed- 
pipe, carried  near  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  per- 
forated all  the  way  along  with  small  holes.  The  safer 
plan,  however,  is  to  give  up  these  externally-fired  boilers 
altogether,  and  adopt  the  double  furnace  externally-fired 
Lancashire  boiler  instead.  This  course  is  now  being 
adopted  by  several  members  of  this  association  who  are 
large  colliery  proprietors, and  they  find  it  to  be  attended 
both  with  economy  and  safety." 

Stbam  Wasiuno  without  Special  Utensils. — The 
washing  of  linen  is  carried  on  in  France  in  a  much  more 
scientific  and  systematic  manner  than  is  usual  in  Eng-  j 
land,  but  where  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  much  injury  ' 
is  done  to  the  linen,  first  by  the  beaters  or  wooden  bats, 
and  second  by  the  excessive  quantity  of  mm  de  Jowl 
employed.  The  following  is  an  account  of  an  improved 
system  of  washing,  recommended  in  a  little  work  on 
domestic  economy,  called  La  EtrmHre,  for  rural  establish- 
ments:— The  articles  to  be  washed  being  sorted  and 
counted,  each  parcel  is  weighed,  the  strength  of  the 
lossive  requiring  to  be  regulated  by  the  quantity,  the 
condition,  and  the  nature  of  tho  linen.  The  lesaivo  is 
prepared  in  a  back  or  tub  at  the  side  of  the  larger  one 
m  which  the  washing  is  to  bo  performed ;  it  consists  of 
rectified  soda  at  80°,  a  kilogramme  (2^1bs.)  to  100  litres 
('22^  gallons),  quantity  sufficient  for  one  cwt.  of  linen. 
These  proportions  are  Buitablo  for  fine  articles  not  very 
dirty ;  for  heavier  and  dirtier  things  about  double  the 
quantity  of  soda  is  recommended,  and  when  mixed,  the 
strength  to  be  moderated  amorrlinffly.  (Generally,  the 
stn-ngth  of  tho  soda  is  leas  than  it  possesses  theoretically, 
so  that  the  lesaivo  is  also  rather  weaker  than  it  should  bo, 
a  fault  which  may  be  remedied ;  while  if  the  lossive,  on 
the  contrary,  be  too  strong,  the  linen  will  be  injured. 
The  writer  recommends  the  addition  of  from  ten  to  six- 
teen ounces  of  soft  soap  to  the  lessive ;  the  soap  increas- 
ing the  effect  of  the  lessive  and  diniiniahing  any  in- 
jurious action.  Oaremust  be  taken  that  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed.  This  lessivo  may  be  prepared 
with  cold  water,  but  hot  is  prefers. hlo.  When  the  lessive 
is  ready,  the  linen  is  dipped  in  piece  by  piece,  withdrawn 
and  8 lightly  wrung,  then  placed  in  the  large  tab  or  back 
without  bernt?  pressed  down.  The  dirtiest  pieces  should 
be  placed  at  tho  bottom.  The  bottom  of  the  tab  or  back 
is  to  bo  pierced  with  holes  of  various  .sizes  in  the  following 
manner  ;  one,  of  two  or  throe  inches  in  diameter,  in  the 
centre ;  four  similar  ones  around  and  equi -distant  from 
it  and  tho  sides  of  the  tub ;  and  a  number  of  other  holes 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  four  inches  from  each  other, 
and  very  close  to  the  sides  of  the  tub.  Against  the  sides  of 
the,  tub  awl  between  the  boles  of  the  outer  circle,  are  placed 
laths  about  two  inches  by  ono  in  thickness,  and  in 
each  of  tho  five  larere  holes  arc  placed  smooth,  round, 
wooden  plug*,  thicker  above  than  below,  and  reaching 
than  the  top  of  the  tub;  the  object 
i  is  to  form  a  number  of 
is  packed  in 


them,  and  when  the  tub  is  nearly  full  they  are 
all  withdrawn;  the  spaces  thus  left  aro  covered  over 
with  the  rest  of  the  linen ;  large  sheets  are  then 
laid  over  all  and  carefully  tucked  in  around  the 
edge,  and  a  wooden  or  zinc  cover  placed  over  alL 
The  fire  being  lighted,  the  steam  in  about  four  hours 
will  have  completely  done  its  work,  and  will  issue  all 
round  tho  cover.  The  fire  is  then  put  out,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  lessive  will  all  have  drained  off,  when  the 
linen  may  be  rinsed  out,  and,  if  necessary,  rubbed  in  the 
usual  way.  The  inventor  says  that  this  system  is  very 
economical,  as  the  steam  causes  the  soda  to  combine 
with  the  greasy  matters  in  tho  linon  and  form  soap,  as 
tho  potash  of  the  lees  docs  in  the  old  system,  hut  that  it 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  carrying  off  the  soap  by 
drainage,  whereas  in  the  old  plan  it  remained  in  the 
linen.  Clothes  treated  in  this  manner  are  said  to  bo 
easily  washed  out,  and  to  become  of  remarkable  white- 
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Tub  Ricb  Thapb  in  France. — Tho  consumption  of 
Piedmontese  rice  has  become  very  general  in  France. 
There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of  rice 
in  1867,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statements  :— 

1966. 

Received.  Coosaroptlon  la  Franco. 

Kllog*.  KUof. 

Spain                      21,715   2,705 

Italy                   10,397,320    8,186.766 

British  India  . .       138,626    139,686 

Other  countries.         3,148    61,602 

Total  kils..  10,561,809    8,390,518 

1866. 

Received.         Consumption  In  1 

Kilos*.  Kilogs. 

Spain                       55,370    820 

Italy                  13,230,941    10,205,148 

China                        11,883    — 

Other  countries .       11,676    14,798 

Total  kils..  18,309,870  10,220,766 
1867. 

Keeoirol.  Conuimptim 
KiLo£».  Kilaes. 

England   162,446    4,926 

Italy   19,085,452    13,188,340 

Spain    1,251    970 

British  India  . .  203,993    143 

Other  countries .  21,858    19,643 

Total  kils..  19,475,000  13,609,023 

Thus  out  of  the  19,475,000  Idle,  which  were  received 
there  were  consumed  in  France  13,509,023  kils.,  which  is 
an  immense  increase  on  the  imports  of  1862,  which  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  7,292,900  kils.     The  increase 
in  the  consumption  is  snpplied  almost  entirely  from 
Northern  Italy,  and  it  tends  to  take  the  place  of  Indian 
rice.  In  1861  "the  imports  of  rice  from  British  India  were 
18,738,872  kils.,  against  13,533,723  kUs.  from  Northern 
Italv.    In  1866  the  imports  of  rice  from  India  did  not 
exceed  6,784,099  kils.,  whilst  those  from  Italy  were 
17,381,277  kils.     Last  vear  the  imports  of  rice  from 
Italy  amounted  to  not  less  than  24.406.1C0  kils., 
that  imported    from  British  India  did  not 
6,72-5,200  kils.    The  trade  in  ric©  between  " 
Italy  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  1 
tho  trade  with  India  is  but  limited. 

Progress  or  the  Strsz  Canal. — During  the  first 
month  and  half  of  the  present  year  most  satisfactory 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  works  of  excavation  for 
the  Sues  Oanal.  The  position  of  these  works  up  to  the 
15th  February,  1868,  was  as  foDows: — 
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Total  amount  excavated  up  to  31  st  j  - 

December,  1867  )  33>9"V>35 

Total  amount  excavated  from  1st  1    „  roo  s«, 
January  to  15th  February,  1868  /  W>*** 

T°ctvatod)UIlt  r°m!lining  *  "       }  37,5.39,761 

Total  excavated  in  canal  from  Port  i  - 
Said  to  Sue*  (160  kilometre*)  ..  /  »*»"*»a*w 

Thorc  is  now  every  probability  that  these  works  will  bo 
completelv  tenninated  by  the  spring  of  next  year.  The 
piers  at  Port  Said  are  likewise  being  pushed  forward 
with  great  rapidity  ;  on  the  15th  February  there  re- 
mained only  49,918  c.  metres  of  artificial  blocks  out  of 
the  250,000  c.  metres  to  be  immersed  to  complete  the 
works.  Towards  the  end  of  the  present  year  the  vast 
basins  of  Port  Said  will  be  thrown  open  to  commerce. 
Upwards  of  10,000  men  are  employed  in  this  gigantic 
undertaking,  and  tho  steam  power  used  is  estimated  at 
from  9  to  10,000  horso  power. 

The  Manufacturi   or   Bitteu  am>  Chkbsb  is* 

Italy. — About  one-hdf  the   ].n«lu(  f  th  w.  one 

quarter  of  that  of  the  gout,  and  all  thu  milk  of  the 
slu-ep,  is  used  in  Italy  lor  making  butter  and  cheese. 
The  following  is  tho  annual  average  production  of  this 
important  article  of  food : — 


Butter.    |  Ch«eac. 

I/jmbardy   

Other  Provinces. . . . 

kill.       !  klls. 
20,664,000  43,008,000 
1,456,0001  6,216,000 
(100,000,000 

fn. 
74,705,000 
9,270,000 
120,000,000 

Total   

22.r2O,OOo'l49,224,OO0 

209,975.000 

There  is  no  return  of  the  exact  quantity  of  bntter  made 
in  other  provinces.  The  best  quality  of  butter  is  made 
in  Ijombardy,  and  an  extensive  exportation  is  carried  on 
with  tho  neighbouring  countries  ;  the  next  best  is  that 
of  Parma,  and  then  that  made  in  some  of  the  Venetian 
provinces  and  Piedmont.  The  total  export*  of  butter 
amount  to  upwards  of  500,000  franca  yearly.  The 
following  are  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  article  from 
1863  to  I860 :— 


KxroBT*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

1863  ...... 

Ml 

60,613 
73,740 
74,207 

nn. 
109,000 
133,000 
133,000 

UU. 
265.883 
430,734 
660,347 

In. 
487.000 
775,000 
1,188,000 

Average  .... 

69,520 

125,000 

452,305 

817,000 

The  cheeses  made  in  I  tidy  are  of  various  qualities,  from 
cows',  goats',  and  sheer*'  milk,  and  it  is  needless  to  my 
that  those  made  from  cows'  milk  are  the  best.  The 
cheese  made  in  I»mhardy  is  by  far  inferior  to  that  made 
in  other  puts  of  Italv,  and  tho  best  in  Lombardy  are 
made  in  the  provinces  of  Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Cremona,  and 


consumption.    The  following  are  the  exports 
1862  to  1865:— 


ltn- 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


Average 


Quantity. 


Value. 


UU.  fni 
4.170,936  6,965,000 


4,616,227  7.709.000 
,046,852  8.428.000 
872,775  9,838,000 


EXTORTS. 


Quality. 


Value, 


klls.  fn. 
1,371,462  2,290.000 
1,907,675 1  3,126.000 
3,488,871  ' 
3,190,664 


1  5,827.000 
5,338,000 


2.491,165 


4,145,000 


4,926.697  8,235,000 

The  exports  are  of  considerable  importance,  particularly 
in  Lombardy,  and  although,  as  m  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  a  great  deal  of  Swiss  cheese  is  imported,  they  ex- 
port a  considerable  amount  of  Parmesan  in  return,  whieh 
is  a  source  cf  considerable  annual  revenue.  The 
Parmesm  cheeses,  or  as  they  are  l>ett*'r  known  in  Italy 
tinder  tho  name  of  formnggio  di  grans,  are  nvide  at  two 
different  seasons,  called  sorti,  one  commencing  in  April 
and  ending. in  September;  the  cheeses  made  at  this 
period  arc  called  maggengn;  and  the  others  are  called 
invernengn,  or  those  mtde  from  September  t'>  April. 
The  annual  production  of  this  kind  of  cheese  t*  estimated 
at  from  16  to  16  million  kilogrammes.  Of  this  amount 
about  four  :>nd  a-half  million*  of  kilogrammes  are  nmde 
in  the  province  of  Milan,  and  the  remainder  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Lodi,  Pavia.  Cremona,  and  Mantua.  It  may 
bo  remarked  that  this  is  exclusively  manufactured  where 
tho  land  is  irrigated.  The  other  provinces,  viz.,  Bergamo, 
Sondrio.and  Brescia,  also  produce  a  considerable  quantity, 
viz.,  from  six  to  seven  millions  of  kilogrammes  annually 
of  a  somewhat  similar  quality.  Butter  forms  also  an 
important  product,  and  is  estimated  at  15  millions  of 
kilogrammes.  Another  quality  of  <  heese,  the  stnu  chino, 
is  a  speciality  of  the  provinces  of  Milan,  Pavia,  and 
Lodi.  The  great  consumption  of  this  quality  of  cheese- 
is  in  the  country  itself,  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  ex- 
ported to  England,  France,  Austria,  Oermany,  and 
Russia.  The  I«ombard  butter  is  sent  in  great  quantities 
to  Tuscany,  Romagna,  th"  Marches.,  and  Cmbria.  The 
quantity  of  cheese  exported  from  Iximbardy  is  from  one 
million  to  1.200,000  kilogrammes,  and  of  butter  from  200 
to  300,000  kilogrammes.  The  value  of  these  exports  of 
cheese,  butter,  and  stracchino.  may  be  estimated  at 
about  three  millions  of  francs. 


tfoltmits. 


provinces  ot  1'avia,  lxxli,  and  t  remona, 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  **  Parmesan 


naov 

cheeses."  In  Komagna,  Piedmont,  and  Tuscany  they 
have  8iiccessftd]v  pruduecd  the  same  quality  of  cheese. 
The  milk  of  Modena  and  Parma  is  lew  rich  than  that  of 
Lombardy,  but  cheeses  have  been  made  at  some  farms  in 
those  provinces  which  nearly  equal  those  of  Lombardy. 
Another  excellent  quality  of  cheese,  called  sbrintx. 
is  also  made,  which  resembles  Swiss  cheese  in  many 
respects.  The  cheeses  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  called 
caciooavallo  and  meanest™ to,  are  also  well  known.  In 
parts  of  Italy  the  production  barely  exceeds  the 


Thb  Tea  Plaxt  in  Jamaica.— The  Kinfiion  (Jamaica) 
Murtiw  Journal  of  March  26  sayB "The  Government 
received  by  last  packet,  from  the  royal  gardens  at  K.  w, 
a  case  of  healthy  tea  plants,  which  are  to  be  sent  to  tho 
Chinchona  Nursery  in  St.  Andn  w,  ;>nd  placed  under 
tho  care  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  inland  botanist.  Tho 
idea  has  been  formed,  wv  believe,  on  good  scientific 
authority,  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  so  well  udaptcd 
that  tin 'tea  plant  will  flourish  hero." 

Cloth  MAJtcrAcnuK  in  Victoria.— The  first  piece 
of  cloth  ever  manufactured  in  this  colony  has  been  pro- 
duced at  tho  Goelong  Woollen  and  Cloth  Manufactory. 
Alter  many  difficulties,  among  which  were  the  want  of 
skilled  men,  and  the  breaking  of  a  txirtion  of  the  uia- 
chinery,  the  company  have  at  last  got  everything  con- 
neetod' with  the  manufactory  into  almost  perfect  order, 
und  are  now  ready  to  commence  operations  on  u  hirge 
scale.  For  some  time  past  the  various  machines  have  been 
at  work  preparing  the  wool  for  the  looms,  and  one  of  the 
latter  was  set  in  motion,  and  a  piece  of  grey -coloured 
cloth,  about  eight  yards  in  length,  was  turned  out. 
Several  gentlemen  connected  with  the  cloth  trade  in 
paid  a  visit  to  tho  factory,  besides  some  of 
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the  townsmen  of  Geelong,  interested  in  its  products, 
and  all  expressed  a  good  opinion  of  the  appearanoc  of 
everything,  and  the  quality  of  the  cloth  in  the  loom. 

Land  Sales  in  South  Australia. — The  quantity  of 
land  sold  hy  private  auction  and  private  contract  in 
1867  was  142,784  acres,  and  the  amount  received 
£163,700.  The  largest  sale  by  auction  occurred  at 
Gambier,  where  16,343  acres  were  sold  for  £18,246,  ex- 
clusive of  improvements.  This  was  the  only  sale  that 
took  place  out  of  Adelaide ;  and,  on  the  following  day, 
2,703  acres  that  had  passed  the  hammer  were  taken 
up,  making  a  total  of  19,046  acres  sold  in  the  district, 
for  £20,949. 

Gold  From  Victoria.— The  falling  off  in  the  yield  of 
tho  gold-fields  has  been  attributed  to  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  miners,  who  have  embarked  in  other  pursuits. 
The  returns  of  the  number  of  miners  employed  through- 
out the  year  1867  would  seem  to  bear  out  this  view.  In 
1865  the  number  of  miners  employed  throughout  the 
year  was  83,214  ;  in  1866,  73,577 ;  and  in  1867,  65,877,  a 
reduction  as  betwoen  1865  and  1867  of  17,357.  Tho  de- 
crease has  bsen  alike  regular  amongst  miners  employed 
in  alluvial  and  quartz  workings.  In  18C5  the  number 
of  alluvial  miners  was62,131 ;  in  1866, 55,916 ;  and  in  1867, 
61,719.  The  number  of  quarts  miners  in  1865  was  17,326; 
in  1866, 14,878;  and  in  1867, 14,138.  In  1860  the  average 
annual  earnings  per  man  were,  in  round  numbers  £79, 
1861,  £74  ;  1862,  £67-£70  ;  1864,  £74  ;  1865,  £74 ;  1866, 
£80  ;  1867,  £80.  There  has  been  a  gradual  diminution 
in  the  export  of  gold  since  1862.  During  that  year  the 
quantity  of  Victoria  gold  shipped  was  1,668,285  oz. ; 
in  1863,  1,627,066  oz. ;  in  1864,  1,545,450  oz. ;  in  1865, 
l,556,088oz.  ;  in  1866,  1,480,597  oz. ;  and  in  1867, 
1,392,336  oz.   


 •  

Horticultural  Exhibition  in  France. — The  Im- 
perial Society  of  Horticulture  is  organising  an  interna- 
tional exhibition  in  connection  with  the  fine  art  talon, 
which  opens  on  the  first  of  May.  The  hone  show  hav- 
ing closed,  the  lower  floor  of  the  Palais  de  1' Industrie  is 
now  free,  and  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  will  bo 
converted  by  the  society  into  a  gnrdon,  as  upon  former 
occasions.  The  flower  show  proper  will  extend  from  the 
first  to  tho  eighth  of  May  inclusive,  but  a  partial  exhibi- 
tion will  bo  maintained  throughout  the  whole  duration 
of  the  talon  ;  the  sculpture,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  placed  in 
tho  garden,  as  formerly ;  last  year  it  was  put  under  the 
galleries,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  tho  central 
portion  by  tho  commission  of  tho  Universal  Exhibition, 
and  was  not  seen  to  advantage.  The  Emperor,  Empress, 
and  Prince  Imperial,  the  lady  patronesses  of  tho  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Marshal  Vaulant,  president  of  the 
society,  and  several  other  donors,  give  gold  medals,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  medals  of  various  classes  aro 
offered  by  tho  society  itself. 

Excavations  at  Pompeii.  —  The  impression  of  a 
papyrus,  the  letters  of  which  are  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  has  recently  been  found  in  the  exca- 
vations at  Pompeii.  The  importance  of  this  discovery 
cannot  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  tho  first  papyrus  which 
has  been  found  at  Pompeii. 

Discovert  op  the  Rbmains  op  a  Roman  House.— 
The  remains  of  a  Roman  house  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  ut  tho  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stood  the  ancient  feudal  castle  of  Castagneto,  belonging  to 
the  Counts  of  Ghcrardesca.  These  remains,  which  were 
found  at  a  short  depth  from  the  surface,  consist  of  the 
"  impluvium  "  and  the  pavement  of  four  rooms  in  mosaic, 
in  the  Pompeian  style.  Tho  design  and  colours  are  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  Government  have  sent  some  experienced  men  to 
continue  the  works  of  excavation,  ana  for  tho  purpose 
of  preserving  the  objects  which  have  been  discovered. 


Collection  of  American  Paper  Monet.— Princo 
Napoleon,  who,  not  long  since,  presented  a  very  fino 
collection  of  gold  Ottoman  coins  to  the  Bibliothequo 
Imperial©  of  Paris,  has  now  given  to  the  same  CBtabli&h- 
ment  a  collection  of  American  bank-notes,  consisting  of 
seventy-five  specimens  of  notes  of  various  kinds,  and 
twenty-five  proofs  on  India  paper  of  engraved  portraits 
and  vignettes  employed  in  the  ornamentation  of  these 
nou*. 

Value  of  Houses  and  Ground  in  Paris. — The 
official  return  of  tho  purchase  of  houses  for  the  altera- 
tions now  proceeding  in  Paris,  during  the  month  of 
February,  has  recently  been  published.  The  number 
of  houses  contained  in  tho  returns  is  only  17,  but  tho 
purchase  money  amounts  to  3,627,180  francs  (£135,087); 
tho  highest  amount  awarded  for  one  house  was  968,000 
francs  (£38,720).  As  regards  ground,  the  highest  rate 
awarded  was  750  francs,  or  £30  per  square  metre,  and 
tho  lowest  126-8.  20c.,  or  9s.  9d. ;  the  total  of  tho  awards 
amounts  to  1,739,608  francs,  or  £69,584. 


Liquid  Fuel. — Sir,  —  The  comprehensive  paper  of 
Mr.  Paul  clears  away  much  vagueness  on  the  subject  of 
liquid  fuel,  but  docs  not,  I  think,  make  out  a  case  against 
the  use  of  it,  or  the  pursuit  of  further  applications  by 
better  methods.  Cost  per  ton  may  be  an  element,  but  it 
is  far  from  the  only  element.  The  real  question  is,  how 
much  of  the  steam-making  heat  can  we  obtain  for  twenty 
shillings,  after  paying  for  all  the  incidental  expenses, — 
labour  in  shipment,  dirt  and  cleaning  up,  paying  stokers, 
and  shortening  their  lives  by  half-roasting  them,  melting 
out  fire-bars,  destroying  boilers,  hoisting,  and  lifting, 
and  wasting  by  imperfect  combustion,  saying  nothing  of 
general  discomfort  by  smoke.  Whatever  fuel  we  may 
use  for  the  production  of  heat,  our  first  process  must  be 
to  convert  it  into  gas,  even  in  burning  a  tallow  candle, 
therefore  the  fuel  most  easily  convertible  into  gas  must 
bo,  cater  it  paribus,  the  best.  Anthracite  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult, and  there  runs  a  Btory  in  New  York  that  an  anthra- 
cite proprietor  in  Rhode  Island,  on  applying  to  a  learned 
professor  for  a  certificate  as  to  the  durability  of  his  fuel, 
received  ono  to  the  effect  that  tho  professor  verily  believed 
"  that  it  would  be  the  last  thing  consumed  at  the  day  of 
judgment."  Combustion  can  only  take  place  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  given  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  with 
a  given  quantity  of  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  and  this 
admixture  can  only  take  place  in  tho  gaseous  form,  Mr. 
Wye  Williams  set  this  all  forth  very  clearly  some  years 
ago,  and  Mr.  Paul  has  done  tho  same  in  a  mode  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  For  many  years  wo  threw  away 
the  hydrogen  of  our  coal  by  converting  it  into  coke  for 
our  locomotives,  and  when  we  took  to  coal,  smoke  and 
all,  we  were  surprised  to  find  wo  made  Bteam  more  easily. 
Nevertheless  the  reason  is  a  plain  one.  Wo  were  using 
a  flaming  fuel  instead  of  mero  red  coke.  Many  of  us 
have  tried  to  boil  a  kettle  at  a  picnic,  but  all  our  art 
could  not  succeed  in  effecting  successful  contact  between 
the  red  embers  and  the  kettle,  the  rush  of  air  betwoen  the 
two  keeping  the  surfaces  cool.  But  on  tho  application  of 
a  sheet  of  newspaper  or  brown  paper  tho  heat  immediately 
passed  through  the  metal  to  tho  water,  and  tho  boiling 
was  effected.  So  in  the  locomotive  boiler,  we  call  the 
whole  contents  of  tho  fire-box  and  tubes  "  heating 
surface,"  when  the  real  heating  surface  is  in  fact  con- 
fined to  that  portion  in  actual  contact  with  the  hot 
coke ;  the  surface  above  it,  and  the  upper  surface 
and  tubes  only  get  the  contact  of  insufficiently  heated 
air  and  gases,  from  which  the  heat  does  not  sufficiently 
permeate  tho  metal  to  get  access  to  tho  water,  and,  for 
ought  we  know  to  the  contrary,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
cylinder  blast,  cold  air  may  get  access  to  tho  tubea 
through  the  chimney,  with  a  cooling  down  effect.  Tharo 
is  no  doubt  that  flaming  fuel  is  tho  best,  for,  rightly 
managed,  it  may  cover  tho  whole  of  the  heating  surface, 
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both  firebox  and  tubes  with  lambent  flame,  and  therefore 
liquid  fuel  which  is  capable  of  doing  this,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  is  preferable  to  bituminous  coal, 
which  cakes  together,  or  anthracite,  or  coke,  which  gives 
out  little  or  no  flamo.  And  Mr.  Paul  is  quite  right  in 
theory  in  preferring  air  blast  to  chimney  draught,  so  far 
as  we  know  tho  comparative  results,  becauso  in  this  case 
wo  can  exactly  measure  out  the  quantities  of  gas  and 
air,  and  tho  air  draught  of  our  furnaces  have  not  yet 
obtained  tho  exactitude  of  our  paraffin  lamps.  But 
before  we  have  done  we  shall  bring  our  steam  furnaces, 
locomotives  and  others,  to  the  condition  of  a  huge 
paraffin  lamp.  We  know  that  wo  can  adjust  our  table 
lamps  exactly,  so  as  to  produce  no  smoke,  tho  heated 
hood  Berving  as  a  gas  retort,  and  tho  numerous  small 
holes  disseminating  the  air  in  exact  quantity  to  the  gas 
produced.  And  the  heat  which  escapes  at  tho  chimney, 
becauso  wo  do  not  wish  to  utilize  it,  would  be  a  powerful 
steam  producer,  according  to  its  quantity  of  air  brought 
in  contact  with  heating  surfaces.  Even  supposing 
that  tho  cost  of  blowing  air  into  tho  furnace  instead  of 
using  chimney  draught,  were  quite  as  great,  there  would 
be  an  advantage  in  its  greater  regularity  and  its  easy 
adjustment,  especially  in  locomotives  which  have  to 
ascend  and  descend  inclines.  In  the  ordinary  mode  with 
coal  wo  urge  the  6re  down  hill  in  order  to  get  up  a  head 
of  steam  wherewith  to  mount  the  ascent.  With  liquid 
fuel,  liko  a  large  lamp,  and  with  capacity  for  consuming 
it  exactly  as  we  want  it,  we  should  adjust  it  by  turning 
a  cock  just  as  we  might  require  it.  In  lamps  we  draw 
up  tho  liquid  fuel  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  wick. 
In  furnaces  we  cannot  use  wicks,  and  th  re  fore  we  must 
apply  the  liquid  fuel  in  the  form  of  spray,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  readily  converted  into  gas  by  tho  heat  of 
a  fire  at  tho  onset,  and  afterwords  by  the  saturated  heat 
of  the  furnace.  This  spray  is  induced  by  the  action  of 
steam  on  the  present  process,  the  steam  drawing  with  it 
a  body  of  air  in  a  sinulnr  mode  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  D.  K. 
Clark  for  consuming  smoke.  What  the  quantity  of 
steam  may  be,  or  what  percentage  of  the  boiler  capacity, 
we  do  not  know,  or  whether  tho  8amo  consumption 
of  steam  would  work  an  air-blowing  pump,  but  as- 
suredly the  steam  is  not  fuel.  It  may  urge  a  fire 
incidentally  by  forcing  air  in.  but  it  will  not  kindle 
a  fire,  nor  add  to  the  amount  of  the  combustible ;  but  it 
will  heat  up  tho  material  to  the  gas-producing  point, 
and  therefore  it  deals  with  what  is  called  dead  oiL" 
Mr.  Paul  states  that  tho  total  production  of  petroleum  is 
only  equivalent  to  5  ]M>r  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of 
coal  used  for  our  steam  navigation,  and  appears  to  think 
that  it  is  only  a  limited  quantity  which  maybe  obtained, 
because  oil  wells  in  America  have,  m  some  cases,  ceased 
to  flow — and,  in  others,  havo  been  exhausted — by  pump- 
ing. Surely,  the  same  thing  has  occurred  with  water 
wells,  and  coal  pits  also  have  been  dug  out ;  but  wo  still 
possess  water  and  coal.  I  do  not  believe  in  tho  exhaus- 
tive school  of  philosophy,  either  in  coal  or  petroleum. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  petroleum  is  of  older 
growth  than  coal,  and,  for  what  we  know,  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  coal  may  be  a  product  of  petroleum  as  well 
as  of  timber  or  peat  moss.  We  have  extracted  coal  for 
centuries  ;  we  have  only  sought  for  petroleum  for  three 
or  four  years ;  but  there  never  was  a  period  in  tho 
world's  history  that  petroleum,  in  one  form  or  other, 
was  unknown,  and  it  has  continued  to  well  up  in  various 
parts  of  tho  world  without  ceasing,  notably  in  Trinidad. 
Gas,  petroleum,  shale,  bitumen,  appear  to  be  its  succes- 
sive metamorphoses,  and  probably  our  chemists,  when 
they  try  tho  synthetical  process,  will  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duco  coal  from  gas,  as  our  companies,  on  tho  larger 
scale,  produce  gas  from  coal.  The  earlier  companies, 
who  dealt  in  portable  gas,  ere  pipes  were  laid  in  the 
streets,  condensed  it  into  copper  globes,  and,  if  they  con- 
densed it  too  far,  reduced  it  to  oil — no  doubt,  petroleum. 
If  that  oil  were  taken,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it 
would  become  bitumen,  and  the  bitumen,  under  power- 
ful hydraulic  pressure,  might  possibly  be  crystallised 


into  coed,  and  made  very  difficult  of  combustion.  We, 
with  our  limited  means,  cannot  "set  the  Thames  on 
fire ;"  but  Nature,  with  her  unlimited  means  and  her 
huge  central  furnace,  may  convert  water,  on  a  large 
scale,  into  its  constituent  gases,  extract  carbon  from 
lime,  and  do  many  more  things  by  operations  we  cannot 
supervise,  but  which  we  know  we  can  imitate  on  a  small 
scale.  It  matters  but  little  to  us  how,  or  through  how 
many  ages,  Nature  has  worked  to  realise  this  globe  we 
live  on ;  but  wo  know  that  the  whole  physical  business 
of  the  world  is  production,  destruction,  and  reproduc- 
tion ;  that  nothing  disappears  in  one  form  but  it  comes 
forth  again  in  another.  Wo  have  lost  the  dodo,  but  wo 
have  the  duck  still,  and  tho  olephant  roplaces  tho  mega- 
therium. The  large  animals  grow  fewer  in  number,  but 
smaller  races  multiply.  Tho  serpent  that  stopped  tho 
army  of  Regulus  in  Africa  is  no  more,  and  tho  sea  ser- 
pent is  problematic ;  but  the  Cachalot  whale  still  bursts 
in  ships'  sides  in  his  ire,  with  his  huge  head,  and  volca- 
noes break  forth  and  disappear,  and,  if  later  speculators 
do  not  err,  boil  the  ocean  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
render  northern  countries  habitable  by  the  human  race ; 
and  coral  islands  grow,  and  land  replaces  water,  and 
water  replaces  land,  in  one  ceaseless  change.  In  all  this 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  Nature  filled  her  coal- 
cellars  for  man's  use  with  a  limited  supply,  and  no  more, 
wherewith,  in  this  our  England,  to  pay  off  our  national 
mortgages,  and  there  an  end.  Tho  probabilities  are, 
that  petroleum  was  the  earliest  fuel,  left  in  hoard  as  it 
was  made  from  the  gases,  and  taking  other  and  solidcr 
forms  through  tho  ages,  and  that  the  produce  is  ever 
going  on,  unfailing  as  the  tides  and  winds,  and  as  trees 
follow  trees  in  changing  varieties  in  the  forests.  "And, 
no  doubt,  when  wo  boro  deep  enough,  we  shall  tap  tho 
under  springs  in  England,  as  has  been  done  elsewhere  ; 
and  it  would  be  no  slight  gain  could  wo  get  our  fuel  by 
pumping,  instead  of  delving  by  human  hands  hundreds 
of  yards  below  the  surface,  away  from  the  light  of 
heaven,  to  tho  deterioration  of  our  Btrong  men.  To 
return  to  timber  or  peat  for  our  fuel  would  diminish 
largely  the  numbers  of  our  population,  and  render  less 
safe  as  a  refuge  this  homo  of  tho  world's  freedom.  So 
we  shall  go  on  in  our  progress,  and  take  the  materials 
from  which  trees  and  plants  are  eliminated  at  first  in- 
stead of  second-hand.  It  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  our 
progress  in  this  be  less  rapid  than  it  has  been  with  tho 
antecedent — coal.  Not  tho  lees  valuable  is  tho  counsel 
of  Mr.  Paul  to  keep  us  to  cxactitudo  in  our  facts.  Ho 
may  not  bo  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  and  of  positive 
knowledge  as  to  the  future  ;  but  ho  knows  all  that 
chemistry  has  taught  up  to  the  present  time,  and  one 
important  essential  in  progress  is  the  exact  knowledge 
of  what  can  be  done  in  conformity  with  existing  prin- 
ciples. Tho  existing  principles  may  be  set  aside  by 
something  quite  new.  We  muy,  by  somo  process  yet 
unknown,  separate  the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  in 
tho  act  of  feeding  the  furnace,  and  so  multiply  our 
results  manyfold,  and  we  may  j  et  discover  how  to  make 
the  most  perfect  fuel — i.e.,  tho  most  easily  inflamed — 
perfectly  safo  till  tho  moment  required  for  its  ignition, 
generating  its  power  only  at  the  moment  and  in  tho 
quantity  needed.  But  progress  points  to  tho  liquid  in 
preference  to  the  solid.  It  would  be  a  very  awkward 
thing  to  make  a  gas  lamp  for  a  table  with  a  coal  instead 
of  an  oil  supply  in  tho  reservoir,  though,  do  doubt,  our 
mechanists  could  solve  tho  problem,  us  Mr.  Siemens  has 
done  in  his  gas  furnaces. — I  am,  &c,  W.  Bridobs 
Adams. 

Liquid  Fvel. — Sin, — In  my  remarks  on  the  above 
subject  at  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Paul's  paper,  on  the  16th 
instant,  I  quoted  Dr.  Gesncr  as  an  authority  for  tho 
quantity  of  oil  produced  from  a  ton  of  English  coal,  but, 
not  having  his  work  at  hand,  I  coidd  not  give  the  exact 
particulars.  Since  the  meeting  I  havo  referred  to  his 
work,  and  find  tho  following  given  as  the  yield  of  tho 
qualities  of  English  coal  named  :— 
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1.  "  Derbyshire   82  gals. 

2.  >Wigan  cannel  coal  74  „ 

3.  Liverpool    50  „ 

4.  *  Poole  (shale)  ....  50  „ 

5.  Newcastle   48  „ 


yield  of  erode  oil 
per  ton. 


5)304 


Mean  of  the  five  coals    GO  gallons  per  ton. 

Mr.  Paul,  in  h»  reply,  stated  that  Dr.  Gesner,  as  an 
**  authority,  was  not  to  bo  trttsted  ;"  and  goes  on  to 
remark  that  "  the  very  l>est  specimens'*  of  cannel  coal 
"  would  yield  about  GO*  gallons  per  ton,"  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  does  not  agree  with  the  results  of  Dr.  Gesner' s 
practise.  Now,  as  Mr.  Paul  did  not  inform  us  by  what 
means  he  arrived  at  the  results  he  describes,  ami  as  Dr. 
Gesner  states  that  his  results  were  obtained  from  actual 
working,  or  the  use  of  tons  of  the  coal  specified.  I,  as  a 
practical  man,  am  far  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
results  obtained  by  theoretical  gentlemen  with  the  aid 
of  a  teaspoon,  a  gas  jet,  and  a  blow-pipe,  are  more 
decidedly  of  a  character  *'  not  to  be  trusted"  than  those 
obtained  from  actual  working. — I  am,  &e.,  Chas.  F. 
Yocno,  C.E.,  Mem.  Soc.  Engineers'  Assoc.,  I.N.A. 
7,  Duke-street,  Adclphl,  W.C.,  April  18, 


MEETINGS  POlt  TI1E  ENSUING  WEEK. 

..B.  Geographical,  e|.  1.  l>*pate*»es  and  Letters  from  Dr. 
LivtaftBtiine.  2.  Mr.  F.  Whyraper,  "Journey  on  the 
Yukon  River,  Northern  Alaska.'' 
R.  United  Service  Inst  ,  8J,.  Major  Leahy,  R  E  .,  "  Army 
Organisation :  Oar  Infantry  Force* and  Infantry  Rticrvm." 
A  discussion  on  this  and  Major  Bcvan-Eilwanls'  paper, 
entitled  "An  Organisation  lor  the  Army  of  England," 
will  be  taken  af'eriranU. 
Actuaries,  7.    Mr.  M.  N.  Adler,  "  On  Insurance  Business  In 

Germany." 
Medical,  8. 

Philosophical  Club,  6. 
..It.  Medical  and  Chirurglcal,  sj, 
Civil  Engineers,  8.  Diinillsim 

Uon  in  India  and  In  Spain." 
Royal  Inst  ,  3.    Dr.  M.  Foster,  "On  the 
Animals.* 

Who  ...Society  of  Art*,  8.    Mr.  Lobb,  "On 
Culture." 
London  Inst.,  12.  Annual 
Zoological,  1.  Annual 
...Royal,  -  J. 

Antiquaries,  8|. 
R.  Society  Club.  «. 

Royal  Inst.,  X  Prof.  OUling,  "  On  Chemical  Combination." 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  8.   Lecture  by  Mr.  William  B  urges. 
... Geologists*  Assoc.,  s. 
Philological,  m 
Royal  Inst.,  3. 

Royal  Inst,  8.    Mr.  F.  T.  Palgravc,  "  How  to  form  Good 

Taste  In  Art." 
Archaeological  [rut.,  4. 
...Royal  Inst.,  3.    Prof.  Odllng, "  OT.Chem.cal  Combination 
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 ♦  

i  Commiuionrri  qf  Patent!  JovnaJ,  April  if. 
GaAxrs  or  Proyimoxal  PnoTxonoit. 

Air,  heated,  applying  to  various  purposes-losa-A.  B.  Walker. 
Axles— 1140— T.  l-auchriix. 
Axles,  Ac,  metal  for-  1091 -H.  B.  Woodcock. 
lingo,  reticules,  Ac.,  inat.ral  f  ,r  manufacturing— 612— R.  Nlcolla. 
Bread,  aerated,  apparatus  lor  man  ifacturiug-1099-A.  Scatehard. 
BniMlngs,  lighting  and  ventilating -1094-J.  II.  Weston. 
Buildings,  Ac,  heating—  936 -J.  E.  Lane. 
Camphor,  refiidng    1124- fj,  I).  Abel. 
Cartridges— 110T-G.  Kynoeh  and  W.  Whitehill. 
Cigars,  *C;-!»*6-J.  O  Tatters,  W.  Keeble,  and  B.  Newbery. 
Coal  tar,  Ac.,  utilising— 176  -E.  Dorset!. 
Commodes -llita-A.  I)e  Metz. 
Cooking  apparatus — 1103- J.  N  orris  and  T.  Quann 
Cotton  gins-1109-R.  J.  Morison. 
Cotton  seeds,  eleaning-1142-F.  A.  E.  O.  de  Massas. 

ring,  Ac.  — not — J.  Walker  and  J.  Candlln. 
jooraotivs-786-J.  B.  Fell. 

oh-loading,  and  cartridges— 96s— B.  G.  Grecnbow. 
J.  Jordan. 

■rulog  petroleum,  Ac.— lll«-H.  Lafone  A  J.  Nicholas. 


Grease,  Ac.,  utilising  waste  tarpaulin  in  the 

J.  McCulloch. 
Iron  and  steel,  Ac.— 1095— H.  Bessemer. 
Iron  and  steel,  Ac.— 1130— J.  II.  Johnson. 
Iron  ore,  preparing  for  smelting,  Ac.— 910— W.  E.  Newton. 
Iron,  pig— 1102— W.  Smith. 
Lamps— 1134— J.  G.  Tongue. 
Locks  and  latches  — 1144— R.  Nabba, 
Matches,  Ac— 10*4— W.  Austin. 

Motive-power,  transmitting  to  potters*  machinery— «44—  E.R.Walker . 

Ores,  Ac,  washing  and  separating — 1146— G.  Da  vies. 

Pipe-Joints—  306— R.  Wilson. 

Propellers,  •crew— I6e»— J.  Sinclair. 

Pumps— 1097— T.  Couldrcy.Jun. 

Railway  carriages,  fittings  of— 1087-F.  Taylor. 

Railway,  moveable,  for  ordinary  carriages— 1113 — E.  Leahy. 

Railway  rails—  768—  H.  Conyheare. 

hewing  machines— 1096— J.  II.  Johuson. 

Tape  measure  coses— 124 — A.  Cowling  and  W.  Turner. 

Telegraphs  electric  - 1132  -G.  Pigirott. 

Tobacco  pipes— 1136— II.  C.  Butcher. 

Trousers,  protecting  from  mnd— 1101— W.  A.W.  Sleigh  and  A.  Pye. 
Umbrellas,  Ac-1114— T.  Baker. 
Veloelpede>-1093-L.  F.  P.  Riviere. 
Vontilators,  centrifugal— 1104— G.  Davies. 

ISVHCTIOS  W-ITU  COMPLST*  SrKCtWCATIOB*  FlLKD. 

Paper,  Ac.,  preparing  or  veneering— 1*412— 8.  W.  1 


2*92. 
2X94. 
2 -05. 
2M>*. 
2906. 

2908. 
1914. 

2916. 

291". 
2920. 
2322. 


2931. 
2934. 
2939. 
2941. 
2843. 
2952. 

2069. 

3054. 
3067. 
3069. 
3072. 


I'ATLXTS 

M.  Vogl  and  H.  Van  Dyk.  i 
T  H.Baker  AT.  Woodroffe. 
M.  Samnelson. 
W.  B.  Lake. 

D.  Pidgoon  and  W.  Man- 
waring. 

M.  WilkTn  and  J.  Clark. 
L.  Ham  el. 

T.  Roll  and  J.  Richardson. 

J.  Ban  neb  r. 

W.  Tredgold  A  J.  McNeil. 
F.  Prudeuclo,  F.  Cooper, 
and  J.  F.  CottervU. 

E.  Casper. 
II.  J.  Bale. 
J.  King, 
M.  J. 
W.  R.  Lake. 

L.  Newton  and  J.  Swniles. 
W.  Croasley  and  T.  C. 

Hutchinson. 
W.  Beale. 
J.  Maddocks. 
O.  C.  Evans. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
A.  Chaplin. 

It.  Leake  and  J.  Beckett. 
(J.  B.  Hodgctts. 


3222.  J.  Morrison. 
32H6.  T.  H.  Tllley. 
3341.  E.  Townsheod. 
3610.  W.  Couisbee. 
3685.  J.  Goodfellow. 
397.  J.  A.  Jones. 
616.  W.  R.  Lake. 
•47.  A. *V.  Newton* 

II.  W.  Garrett  and  G.HoI- 

croft. 
J.  Hill  and  S. 
M.  W.  Shove. 
R.  Watkins. 

\V.  Barrett  and  C.  Martin. 
J.  Clapler. 
A.  H.  Brandon. 
C.  Uuncon.be. 
Vf.  H.  I-akc. 
J.  Adams. 
T.  Wclton. 
S.  Stackard. 
3064.  W.  S.  Dixon. 
3122.  W.  E.  Newton. 
3665.  S.  and  F. 
3716.  C.  G.  Hill. 
1*2.  A.  B thkoltx. 
540.  w.  Betts. 


2940. 
2949. 
2953. 
2956. 
2957. 


2961. 


J.White. 

A.  Chambers. 

B.  W.  Thomson. 
J.  Ellison  and  J. 
W.  E.  Gedge. 

J.  Dodtrc. 
R.  Weare. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
A.  M.  Clvk. 
J.  Young. 
J.  Glover. 
W.  Potts. 
W.  Bishop  and  B. 


2968. 
2982. 
2986 
2987. 
2986. 
2'J  hi 
2998 
nnof, 
3UOH 
3009. 
3026. 
30.12. 
303S. 
303*, 
3047. 


3051.  G.  Davles. 


Patkxts  ox 


3063. 

3079. 
3083. 
3148. 
3152. 
3153. 
31««. 
3488. 
366i. 

416. 

430. 

438. 
610. 


W.  Hall,  J.  Wren,  and  J. 

Brandwood. 
J.  Gllmour. 
W.  Darcey. 
J.  F.  Brtnjea. 
T.  Blackburn. 
C.  Anderson. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
J.  Rae  and  O.  Miller. 
J.  LlghtfooL 
B.  Read. 

J.  Howard  and  E.T.Roua- 

field. 
W.  T.  Sugg. 

J.  Fordrod.  F.  Lambe,  and 

A.  C.  Stcrry. 
F.  Lambe.  A.  C. 

and  J. 


Staw  Dctt  or  £50  has  siut  ran 


1068.  W.  Clark. 
1071.  A.  Henry. 

10*4.  T.  Whitehead  A  N.  Nussey. 

10.2.  O.  T.  Bousfield. 

1106.  W.  Robinson. 

1108.  J.  Y.  Belts. 

1117.  W.  Scarratt  and  W.  Dean. 


1193.  R.  Ferrie,  J.  Murray,  and 

A.  Wilson. 
10*6.  J.  E.  H.  Andrew. 

1102.  F.  A.  Abel. 

1103.  W.  Hale. 
1107.  H.  Caodwell. 
1123.  C.  Hall. 
1244.  E.  G.  Smith. 


Staut  Doty  or  £100  HAS 


R.  A. 
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Imtrnal  of  %  Stocks  of  %xb. 


FRIDAY,  MAY\,  1868. 

fnxtuts  bn  tirc  (Council. 

Ordinary  Meetinos. 

Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  : — 

Mat  6.— "On  a  New  Form  of  Ventilating  Stove." 
By  Captain  Douglas  Gam-ox,  F.It.S.  On  this  evening 
Kmviv  Chadwick.  Esq-,  C.B.,  will  preside. 

Mat  13. — "On  the  various  Methods  of  Lighting 
Streets  by  Gas,  with  Proposals  for  tho  introduction  of 
an  Improved  System."    By  S.  Tuckbk.  Esq 

Mat  20.— "On  the  Condition  of  the 
Labourer."    By  J.  Bailbt  Denton,  Esq. 

CONVKRSAZIONB. 

The  Council  have  arranged  for  a  conversazione, 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Wednesday, 
the  3rd  June,  cards  for  which  will  shortly  be 


Prizes  fob  Art-Workmen.* 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  heTeby 
offer  Prizes  for  Art-Workmanship,  according  to 
the  following  conditions  : — 

I.  The  works  to  be  executed  will  be  the  property  of 
the  producers,  but  will  be  retained  for  exhibition,  m 
London  and  elsewhere,  for  such  length  of  time  as  the 
Council  muy  think  desirable. 

II.  The  exhibitors  are  required  to  state  in  each  case 
the  price  at  which  their  works  may  be  sold,  or,  ff  sold 
previously  to  exhibition,  at  what  price  they  would  be 
willing  to  produce  a  copy. 

III.  The  awards  in  each  class  will  be  mad°,  and  the 
gums  specified  in  each  class  will  be  paid,  provided  the 
works  bo  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  the 
payment ;  and,  further,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  merit, 
additional  awards  will  be  given,  accompanied  with  tho 
medal  of  the  Society. 

IV.  Before  the  award  of  prizes  iB  confirmed  the  can- 
didates must  be  prepared,  il  called  upon,  to  execute  some 
pioco  of  work  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Council  of  their 
competency. 

V.  BonA-JUU  Art- workmen  only  can  receive  prizes  ; 
and  medals  may  be  substituted  for  money  prizes  of 
equivalent  value  at  the  option  of  any  successful  compe- 
titor. 

VT.  Although  great  care  will  be  taken  of  articles 
sent  for  exhibition,  the  Council  will  not  be  responsible 
for  any  accident  or  damage  of  any  kind  occurring  at  any 
time. 

VII.  Prices  may  be  attached  to  articles  exhibited  and 
sales  made,  and  no  charge  will  be  made  in  respect  of  any 
such  sales. 

VTri.  All  the  prizes  are  open  to  male  and  female 
competitors  on  equal  terms ;  and,  in  addition,  tpecial 
prizes,  on  tho  same  scale  as  to  amounts,  will  be  awarded, 

•  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Salter*  contribute  ten  guinea* 
annually  to  this  prize  fond.  The  North  London  Exhibition  prize 
c-on»Ut»of  the  Interest  of  £167  U.  3d.,  Invested  in  the  name  of  the 
of  Art*,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Council  "for  the  best 
*  of  .killed  workmanship"  at  the  Society'.  Exhibition  of 
i  sent  In' 


not 


at  the  discretion  of  tho  ji 
petitors ;  although  the  specimens 
may  not  bo  as  good  as  those 
deemed  worthy  of  reward. 

IX.  Any  producer  will  be  at  liberty  to  exhibit,  either 
in  his  own  mime  or  through  his  workmen,  any  work  or 
works  as  specimens  of  good  workmanship,  in  the  various 
classes,  provided  that  the  work  or  works  be  accom- 
panied with  a  statement  of  the  name  or  names  of  tho 
artisans  who  executed  their  respective  portions ;  and  if 
the  work  or  works  be  sufficiently  meritorious,  extra 
prizes  will  be  given  to  the  artisans  who  have  executed 
them. 

X.  Artisans  may,  if  they  think  fit,  exhibit  works 
executed  by  them  of  n  similar  character  to  the  prescribed 
subjects,  although  not  exactly  correspondent  therewith. 
If  the  works  be  sufficiently  meritorious  extra  prizes  will 
be  awarded. 

XI.  All  articles  for  competition  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
Society's  house  on  or  before  Saturday,  tho  19th  of  De- 
cember, 1868,  and  must  be  delivered  free  of  all  charges. 
Each  work  sent  in  competition  for  a  prize  must  bo 
marked  with  the  Art-workman's  name,  or,  if  preferred, 
with  a  cypher,  accompanied  by  a  scaled  envelope  giving 
tho  name  and  address  of  the  Art-workman.  With  the 
articles  a  description  for  insertion  in  the  catalogue 
should  be  sent.  The  works  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Society's  House,  and  afterwards  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

XII.  Two  or  more  Art-workmen  may  concur  in  tie 
production  of  any  article  sent  in  for  competition ;  but 
in  that  case  the  names  of,  and  respective  parts  taken  by, 
oach  must  be  specified  when  the  article  is  sent  in, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  proportions  in  which 
they  may  have  agreed,  if  successful,  to  divide  any  prize 
which  may  be  awarded. 

The  Council  are  happy  to  announce  that  many  of 
the  works  which  received  first  prizes  in  the  competitions 
of  1863,  1864,  186$,  1866,  1867,  and  1868  have  been  pur- 
chased by  tho  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Art 
Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  framing  tho 
above  conditions  and  preparing  the  subjoined  detailed 
list  of  subjects  for  competition,  have  had  under  consi- 
deration the  recommendations  of  the  Society's  judges, 
as  set  forth  in  their  last  report,  together  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Art-workmen  assembled  on  the  recent 
occasion  of  tho  announcement  of  awards  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  competition. 

The  principles  upon  which  their  programmes  for  the 
last  six  years  havo  been  based,  namely,  using  the  com- 
petition sb  a  means  of  testing  tho  power  of  the  Art-work- 
man of  the  present  day  to  re-proauce  choice  models  of 
ancient  art-industries,  arc  believed  to  havo  worked 
most  successfully;  and  the  Council  aro  of  opinion 
that,  however  fitting  it  may  be  at  the  present  time 
to  remodel  their  programme,  it  will  be  well  to  return, 
from  year  to  year,  or  from  time  to  time,  to  the  pro- 
gramme which  has  proved  so  useful  in  the  past,  in- 
stead of  making  partial  changes  in  that  programme, 
they  have  deemed  it  best  to  offer  one  of  entire  novelty, 
having  for  its  special  objects— Firstly,  To  encourage  the 
revival  of  the  practice  of  dormant  or  rarely  used  pro- 
cesses of  handicr*ft,by  which  the  field  of  Art-industry  may 
be  extended,  and  Art-workmen  thereby  be,  in  course  of 
time,  more  adequately  remunerated  as  a*  class ;  and, 
secondly,  to  exercise  the  artisan  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation, in  accordance  with  recognised  principles  of  good 
taste,  of  the  art-processes  so  to  be  revivod,  to  objects  of 
ordinary  use,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  undecorated. 

In  considering  tho  apportionment  of  the  money  prizes 
to  the  respective  subjects,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
probable  expense  to  which  any  Art-workman  must  be 
put  in  each  case  who  may  enter  upon  the  competition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  First  Division,  "  Speci- 
mens of  Art-workmanship  in  prescribed  processes,'  the 
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money  prizes  are  in  all  cases  of  smaller  amount  than  in 
the  Second  Division.  "  Specimens  of  the  application  to 
ordinary  industry  of  prescribed  Art-processes." 

The  reason  for  this  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  Council  look  for  minor  specimens  in  the  one  ease, 
involving  the  workman  in  little  expense  beyond  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  his  own  time ;  against  which 
he  should  set  the  value  of  the  improvement  be 
may  derive  from  making  tho  effort  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  while  in  the  other  they  expect  to  see  a 
finished  article  of  a  more  elaborate  nature  fit  for  imme- 
diate use  by  any  purchaser. 

Art-workmen  are  earnestly  reeommendod  to  pay  due 
regard  to  simplicity  and  harmony,  as  well  us  richness 
and  elaboration,  in  all  their  productions,  «mce  the  judges 
will  estimate  no  less  highly  purity  of  line  nnl  good 
balance  of  colour  or  of  plain  and  enriched  surfaces,  than 
they  will  any  merits  of  mechanical  oxecution. 

The  taste  exercised  in  the  selection  of  objects  for  orna- 
mentation will  be  considered  in  the  adjudication  of  the 
prizes. 

First  Division.— Specimens  op  Art- workmanship  in 
For  the  beat  specimen  of : — 

A. —  Enamelling  on  sheet  metal,  in  various  colours, 
combined  with  gilding  fluxed  over.— One  prize,  £7  10s., 
for  the  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

£. — Enamelling  on  metal,  tho  enamel  filling  incised 
lines  and  surfaces ;  both  opaque  and  translucent  enamels 
to  be  introduced  on  the  same  plaque. — One  prize,  £7  10a., 
for  the  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  tho  second  best. 

C— Enamelling  on  a  metal  base,  tho  compartments 
for  the  enamels  being  formed  by  filigree,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Byzantine  enamel  work. 
—One  prize,  £7  10s.,  for  the  beet,  and  one  of  £5  for  the 
second  best. 

D.  — rain  ting  with  enamel  colours  and  fired  on 
earthenware  slabs. — One  prize,  £7  10s.,  for  the  best, 
and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

E.  — Ditto,  on  curved  or  moulded  surfaces  of  earthen- 
ware.—One  prize,  £10,  for  the  beet,  and  one  of  £5  for 
tho  second  beet. 

F.  — Ditto  in  transparent  and  opaque  colours,  combined 
with  gilding,  fluxed  on  door  glass. — One  prize,  £7  10s., 
for  the  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

O. — The  execution  of  "  filigrani "  in  glass,  after  tho 
Venetian  fashion. — One  prize,  £7  10s.,  for  the  best, 
and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

JT.— Painting  and  lacquering  on  wood  or  papier 
mache,  after  Persian  and  Indian  methods. — One  prize, 
£7  10s.,  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

7. — Damascening  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  on 
fitccl  or  iron. — One  prize,  £7  10s.,  for  tho  best,  and  ono 
of  £5  for  tho  second  best. 

/.—Ditto  on  silver  in  combination  with  niello.  (The 
study  of  Japanese  specimens  is  recommended.)— One 
prize,  £10,  for  tho  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

K. — Ditto  on  brass  or  white  motal. — One  prize,  £10, 
for  the  best,  and  ono  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

X. — Combination  of  marauetrio  with  carving  in  low 
relief.  (Tho  study  of  M.  Fourdinois'  cabinet  at  South 
Kensington  is  recommended.)— One  prize,  £10,  for  the 
best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  beet. 

M. — Tho  combination  of  gilding  or  gilt-metal  work, 
with  incised  ivory  or  hard  wood.— One  prize,  £7  10s., 
for  the  best,  apd  ono  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

7»r. — Inlay  of  hard  woods,  ivory  or  tortoiseshell ;  in 
softer  woods  or  other  substances  in  the  solid. — One  prize, 
£7  10s.,  for  tho  best,  and  ono  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

O.— Combination  of  mosaic  with  carved  marble.— One 
prize,  £10,  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

jP. — Ditto  and  inlay  with  carved  stone. — One  prize, 
£7  10s.,  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £6  for  the  second  best. 

Q1.— Carving,  involving  the  combination  of  not  less 
than  three  different  woods. — One  prize,  £7  10s,,  for  the 
best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 


Second  Division.  —  Specimens  op  the  Application 
to  Ordinary  Industry  of  Prescribed  Art  PRO- 
CESSES. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  :— 

A.  —  The  mo«t  beautiful  dial-face  for  a  clock,  not  less 
than  nine  inches  in  diameter,  in  any  metal  or  metals, 
the  principal  decoration  being  by  painted  enamel  on 
the  Mirface.— One  prize  of  £15  for  the  best,  and  one 
of  £10  for  the  second  best. 

B.  — Tho  moat  beautiful  frame  for  a  miniature;  not 
less  than  five  inches  by  three  inches,  in  any  metal  or 
metals,  the  principal  decorations  being  produced  by 
enamelling  on  incised  lines  and  surfaces  (as  per  Process 
1$..  First  Division).— One  prize  of  £10  for  the  best,  and 
one  of  £5  for  the  neeond  best. 

C.  — The  most  beautiful  small  metal  ring-tray  for  a 
lady's  dressing-table,  decorated  with  filigree  enamel 
(Process  C.  First  Division).— Ono  prize  of  £10  for  the 
best,  and  ono  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

D—  Tho  most  l)castiful  earthenware  slab,  not  less  than 
one  foot  bv  Bix  inches,  painted  in  enamel  colours  and  fired, 
for  insertion  in  the  frieze  of  a  stone  or  marble  chimney- 
piece. — Ono  prize  of  £15  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £10 
for  the  second  best. 

E.  — The  most  beautiful  tablet  in  moulded  or  modelled 
earthenware,  painted  with  enamel  colours  and  fired,  for 
monumental  or  commemorative  purposes,  or  say  for  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a  street,  or  indicating  sections  of  a 
museum. — One  prize  of  £15  for  the  best,  and  one  of 
£7  10s.  for  the  second  best. 

F.  — The  most  beautiful  drinking-vessel  of  clear  glass*, 
decorated  in  colour,  &c.  (as  per  process  F.,  First  Division). 
—One  prize  of  £7  10s.  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £6  for 
the  second  beet. 

O. — A  champagne  glass,  with  filigrani  in  tho  cup,  and 
etem,  and  foot. — One  prize  of  £7  lOs.,  for  the  best,  and 
one  of  £5  for  the  second  beet.  N.B. — Filigrani  may  be 
white  or  any  colour. 

77. — A  pair  of  boards  for  book-covers,  suitable  for  an 
octavo  volume.  Decorated  within  and  without  according 
to  Process  H.,  First  Division.— One  prize  of  £10  for  the 
best,  and  ono  of  £7  10s.  for  the  second  best. 

7. — A  set  of  fire-irons,  enriched  with  damascening  (as 
per  Process  I.,  First  Division.) — One  prize  of  £15  for  the 
best,  and  one  of  £7  10s.  for  the  second  best. 

/. — A  silver  drinking-cup,  to  hold  not  less  than  half  a 
pint,  decorated  with  damascening  and  niello  (as  per  Pro- 
cess J.,  First  Division.)- Ono  prize  of  £15  for  tho  best, 
and  one  of  £7  10s.  for  the  second  best. 

K. — A  musical  instrument,  say  trumpet,  cornet,  or 
saxe-horn,  decorated  with  damascening  (as  per  Process 
K., First  Division.  | — One  prize  of  £15  for  the  best,andone 
of  £10  for  the  second  best.  N.B.— It  is  indisputable 
that  no  process  shall  bo  used  which  shall  diminish  tho 
tone  or  sonority  of  the  instrument. 

L. — An  envelope-ease,  enriched  with  carving  in  low 
relief  and  marquetrie— One  prize  of  £15,  and  one  of 
£7  10s.  for  the  second  beet. 

M. — The  most  beautiful  flute,  decorated  with  gilding, 
carving,  gilt  metal  work,  or  incised  ornament. — One  prize 
of  £15,  for  tho  best,  and  one  of  £7  10s.  for  the  second 
best. 

y. — A  small  musical  instrument  (as  a  violin  or  guitar), 
or  any  conspicuous  or  principal  part  of  a  largo  instru- 
ment (as  a  Bet  of  pianoforte  or  organ  keys),  decorated 
with  inlay  of  hard  woods,  ivorv,  or  tortoise-shell,  in 
softer  woods,  or  otherwise  combined  in  tho  solid. — One 
prize  of  £20  for  the  best,  and  ono  of  £10  for  the  second 
best.  N.B.— It  is  indispensable  that  no  process  shall  be 
used  which  shall  diminish  the  tone  or  sonority  of  the 
instrument. 

O. — A  pedestal  for  a  bust  (less  than  life-size),  forming 
a  clock-case,  with  an  aperture  for  the  dial  not  less  than 
six  inches  diameter,  consisting  of  carved  marble  com- 
bined with  mosaic— One  prize  of  £20  for  tho  best,  and 
one  of  £15  for  the  second  best. 
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P.— A  chimney-piece,  suitable  for  a  lady's  boudoir; 
opening,  throe  feet  wide  by  three  feet  three  inches  high, 
in  carved  stone,  enriched  with  mosaic  and  inlay. — One 
prize  of  £15  for  the  best,  and  ono  of  £10  for  the  second 
best. 

Q. — An  occasional  table,  with  a  round  top,  any  two  feet 
six  inches  diameter,  decorated  with  carving,  involving 
the  combination  of  not  less  than  three  different  woods. 
— One  prize  of  £15  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £10  for  the 
second  best. 

Jt. — Ornamental  ironwork  for  tho  balcony  of  a  window, 
3  foet  6  inches  wide,  height  of  balcony  1  fort,  the  work  to 
be  wrought ;  tho  specimen  may  be  oiled  but  not  painted. 
— One  prize  of  £10  for  the  host,  and  one  of  £o  for  the 
second  best.  N.B.—  Extreme  elegance  is  desired  in  this 
rather  than  over-much  work. 


Subscriptions. 

The  Lady-day  subscriptions  are  doe,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


^proceedings  of  tie  Society. 


Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Saturday,  March  28. 
Present — Harry  Chester,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Captain  Grant,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Michael,  P. 
McLagan,  M.P.,  C.  S.  Read,  M.P. 

Mr.  Chamfney— I  farm  about  510  acres  of  my  own  land, 
near  Horley-station,  on  the  Brighton  line,  on  which  I  koop 
about  100  cows,  more  or  less.   I  was  led  to  embark  in 
the  enterprise  of  supplying  the  milk  direct  to  the  cus- 
tomer, because  I  found  the  prico  I  obtained  from  tho 
trade  did  not  pay  me ;  and  wnen  I  asked  a  higher  price 
they  declined  to  give  it.    1  thon  said  I  would  go  into  tho 
trade  in  London  myself,  and  sell  the  finest  milk  at  the 
lowest  price ;  naturally  expecting  that  I  should  get  an 
immense  amount  of  custom,  but  I  believe  I  have  had 
more  to  contend  with  in  selling  genuine  milk  than  dairy- 
men havo  in  disposing  of  that  which  is  adulterated  to 
tho  extent  of  75  per  cent.    The  prejudices  of  tho  public, 
and  the  infatuation  which  they  have  for  their  dairymen, 
are  incredible.    I  boliovo  that  three-fourths  of  my  custom 
now  is  for  extra  milk,  which  people  take  in  consequence 
of  its  being  so  good,  still  continuing  to  take  their 
regtdar  supply  from  their  own  dairymen.    I  have  been 
made  out  all  that  is  bad.    Some  have  said  they  knew 
me  in  tho  Borough,  a  regular  swindler ;  others  that  I 
had  just  come  out  from  prison.    They  say  also,  quite 
coolly,  that  it  is  impossible  for  mo  to  continue  selling 
genuine  milk  at  the  price  ;  and  if  I  get  any  good  cus- 
tomers who  take  two  or  three  quarts  a  day,  tho  dairy- 
men will  sell  to  them,  at  cost  price,  to  upset  my 
business.    I  have  now  seven  shops  opened  ;  all  in 
or  near  St.  Giles's  parish.   I  have  no  grand  front,  or 
anything  of  that  kind— simply  a  place  of  sale.   I  have 
found,  on  opening  a  new  shop,  that  a  number  of 
the  people  who  have  been  dealing  at  the  next  nearest 
will  flock  to  it  and  say  they  arc  so  glad  a  new  shop  is 
opened,  for  the  milk  was  got  to  bo  half  water  at  the 
other  one,  and  yet  it  is  all  the  same  milk ;  and  I  some- 
times waste  £1  or  £2  worth  in  a  day  rather  than  not  sell 
the  best.   The  milk  is  tested  four  or  five  times  a  day ; 
no  cream  is  taken  off;  nor  do  I  make  any  butter.  The 
prico  is  4<L  per  quart,  and  3d.  to  customers  taking 
a  quart.     Tho  dairymen  have  no   certain  prico ; 
if  they  think  I  am  hurting  their  trade  they  will  come 


down  to  3d.  or  3Jd.,  or  give  double  measure.  The 
shops  arc  all  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  but  some  peoplo 
send  two  miles  for  it.  Two  or  three  send  from  tho 
Marble  Arch,  and  one  from  King's-cross ;  and  clerks 
going  home  call  for  it  in  bottles.  There  is  no  chance  of 
adulteration  after  leaving  tho  shop,  because  it  is  in  tho 
purchaser's  custody. 

The  Chairman— Have  you  thought  at  all  of  tho 
feasibility  of  doing  without'shops  at  ail,  and  sending  the 
milk  direct  from  the  farm  to  customers'  houses,  to  thoso 
who  would  take  three  or  four  quarts  a  day  regularly. 

Mr.  Champnby — A  gentleman  mentionod  it  to  me  as 
being  done  in  Holland  that  way,  but  it  could  not  bo  dono 
here  on  account  of  tho  railway  carriage  At  present  they 
charge  so  much  a  gallon,  but  in  such  case  they  would 
charge  for  each  can  as  a  parcel.  A  gentleman  who  has  a 
farm  near  me  lives  in  Ixmdon,  and  he  sends  his  own 
milk  up  every  night,  but  I  reckon  it  costs  him  9jd.  or 
lOd.  a  quart,  without  reckoning  anything  for  fetching  it 
from  the  railway  station.  Milk,  in  my  neighbourhood, 
is  worth  Is.  3d.  "per  barn  gallon  of  17  pints.  Genuine 
milk  can  never  be  sent  round  under  6d.  per  quart,  tako 
the  year  round,  to  let  the  farmer  and  retail  man  live.  My 
own" opinion  is  that  average  milk  is  adulterated  to  tho 
extent  of  20  per  cent,  throughout  London. 

Tho  Chairman* — We  have  had  evidence  here  to  tho 
effect  that  the  milk  supplied  to  what  may  be  called  gen- 
gentlemen's  houses  Jb  very  little  adulterated,  but  that 
what  is  supplied  to  the  poor  is  to  a  considerable  extent. 
I  have  tested  tho  milk  supplied  to  me  by*  the  lactomotor 
and  found  it  perfectly  pure. 

Mr.  Champnby— I  believe  most  of  tho  milk  sold  is 
adulterated  at  least  20  per  cent.  Tho  lactometer  will 
show  you  if  water  is  put  in,  but  not  if  the  cream  is  taken 
off.  I  do  not  mean  that  20  per  cent,  of  water  is  alwavs 
added ;  I  mean  the  milk  is  reduced  20  per  cent,  in 
quality  by  water  and  cream  taken  off. 

The  Chairman — I  have  tried  it  in  this  way.  I  havo 
found  the  tho  milk  pure  by  tho  lactometer,  and  then  on 
adulterating  it  with  water  I  have  found  tho  lactometer 
show  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Champnby — Any  milkman  in  London  will  show 
his  milk  to  bo  pure  *  by  tho  lactometer,  because  the 
standard  is  twenty-eight,  but  good,  genuine  milk  will 
average  thirty-four.  You  cannot  test  it  properly  with- 
out analysing  it.  You  may  have  genuine  milk  at  twenty- 
eight  if  tho  cows  are  forced. 

Mr.  Michael — You  say  that  in  your  opinion  there  are 
twenty  parts  of  water  in  one  hundred  of  tho  best  milk 
supplied  in  London.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  supply 
in  the  poorest  localities  ? 

Mr.  Champnby — Tho  question  is  whether  some  of 
them  can  get  milk  at  all.  People  have  told  me  they 
have  gone  early  in  the  morning  to  a  milk  shop,  and  have 
seen  a  man  bring  a  kettle  full  of  boiling  water  from  the 
parlour,  put  it  into  something  at  the  back  of  the  counter, 
and  then  take  a  scoop  of  something,  stir  it  all  up,  and 
serve  it  into  the  cups  in  farthingsworths  or  ha'porths, 
"warm  from  the  cow,"  and»yot  these  people,  although 
they  tell  you  this,  will  continue  to  deal  at  the  samo 
place  if  they  get  double  measure  for  their  money.  That  is 
what  I  was  cautioned  about  before  going  into  the  business. 
A  dairyman  said  to  me,  *'  If  you  go  into  poor  parts  you 
will  find  the  peoplo  will  rather  have  a  bucketful  of  swill 
for  a  halfpenny  than  half  the  quantity  of  genuine  milk 
for  tho  samo  money."  I  have  not  examined  any  of  these 
adulterations  myself. 

Mr.  Michael. — According  to  the  evidenco  before  ua 
there  is  no  substance  which  can  bo  mixed  with  milk 
for  tho  purposo  of  adulteration.  Sometimes  a  decoction 
of  turnips  or  parsnips  is  used  to  sweeten  it. 

The  Chairman — Is  this  plan  of  yours  capable  of  fur- 
ther extension  ? 

Mr.  Champnby— I  may  probably  open  three  or  four 
more  shops.  They  will  be  in  the  samo  neighbourhood, 
because  it  is  more  economical  to  keep  them  together,  in 
order  that  they  may  assist  each  other  according  to  tho 
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demand,  which  is  very  uncertain,  I  keep  one  man  to 
keep  constantly  going  round  and  tenting  the  milk.  It 
is  all  sold  at  the  shops.  When  I  opened  a  new  shop  in 
Broad-street,  a  great  many  peoplo  came  over  from 
Regent-street,  and  asked  us  to  send  it  out.  I  told  the 
woman  in  charge  to  say  that  probably  I  might,  but  that 
it  could  not  be  sent  out  under  6d. ;  the  usual  response  to 
that  was  that  it  was  ridiculous  ;  their  milkman  sent 
it  out  at  4d.,  and  very  good  milk  too.  The  milk 
comes  up  twice  a  day,  and  a  van  fetches  it  from  Vic- 
toria-station and  dolivers  a  churn  at  each  shop.  The 
churns  arc  locked,  so  that  the  only  possible  risk  of  fraud 
to  the  customer  is  that  which  might  bo  committed  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  shop.  I  have  heard  of  instances 
in  which,  when  a  boy  has  been  sent  for  a  quart  of  my 
milk  a  dairyman  has  given  the  boy  a  penny  and  taken 
away  the  good  milk  and  replaced  it  with  bad  in  order  to 
bring  discredit  on  me.  I  have  not  yet  hit  on  any  moans 
of  utilising  the  milk  which  is  left  over,  and  which  is 
thrown  away.  I  reckon  that,  on  an  average,  one- 
twentieth  of  the  milk  is  wasted.  The  only  means 
of  disposing  of  the  waste  is  to  biscuit-bakers,  who 
will  only  give  a  penny  per  quart,  and  do  not 
care  about  it  until  it  is  sour.  I  generally  pour  it 
down  the  gutter.  All  dairymen  have  waste.  I  have 
given  some  to  the  Oharing-croas  Hospital,  but  in  general 
the  hospitals  refuse  it.  For  some  timo  I  gave  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  about  18  or  20  gallons  a  day,  but  of 
course  the  quantity  was  uncertain,  and  when  I  called 
there  they  told  me  they  were  much  obliged,  but  it  really 
was  a  loss  to  them  to  receive  it,  because,  if  the  supply 
Jell  short,  they  had  to  buy  it  at  a  higher  price,  whereas, 
if  they  made  a  contract  by  the  year  they  could  got  it 
much  cheaper.  The  demand  is  very  irregular ;  one  day 
there  might  be  a  lot  over,  and  another  not  enough ;  and 
this  may  happen  at  all  the  shops  together  on  the  same 
day.  I  tried  for  a  short  time  a  small  atmospheric  churn, 
to  convert  into  butter  what  was  left,  and  then  it  was 

Xaad  about  directly  that  I  was  taking  the 
the  milk ;  therefore  I  discontinued  to  use  it. 
The  Chairman— Do  any  of  the  better  classes  take  the 
milk,  and  let  it  stand  for  cream  P 

Mr.  CuAJf  rxiv — Yea ;  and  the  poor  do  that  also ;  and 
that  is  one  reason  for  their  dissatisfaction  sometimes, 
because  the  milk  is  not  always  of  the  same  richness.  I 
mix  all  the  milk  together,  so  that  the  whole  produce  of 
the  farm  iB  uniform  on  the  same  day.  As  regards  the 
management  of  the  stock,  I  endeavour  to  have  them 
calve  as  regularly  as  possible  two  calves  a-week.  There 
is  another  thing  which  increases  my  expenses.  When 
you  sell  to  the  trade,  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
supply  being  up  or  down  u  little,  but  if  my  cows  drop 
ten  gallons,  I  must  keen  up  the  supply,  and  have  to  buy 
cows  at  any  price  in  order  to  do  so,  or  else  people  may 
come  and  go  away  again,  and  that  would  not  do.  A 
dairyman  always  has  u  supply  for  counter  customers,  for 
he  will  keep  on  making  until  he  closes  his  shop.  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  getting  trustworthy  persons  to  sell  the 
milk.  I  have  always  boon  very  fortunate  in  getting  good 
people  about  mo.  Some  people  sav  it  is  because  I  pay 
well.  They  work  from  half-past  six  in  the 
until  half-past  nine,  sad  some  of  them  are 
to  do  business  that  they  will  keep  open 
until  nearly  12  o'clock.  It  would  not  do  to  go  into 
better  neighbourhoods,  as  the  servants  would  not  fetch  it. 
I  use  the  ordinary  shaped  churns  for  sending  the  milk 
in.  There  is  a  trench  invention,  the  merits  of  which  is 
that  it  is  air-tight ;  and  a  man  who  has  one  says  that  he 
has  kept  my  milk  in  it  for  a  month.  I  find  the  milk 
looks  better  when  it  arrives  then  when  it  leaves  the 
farm,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  an  advantage.  I  always 
cool  the  milk  down  before  I  send  it  off.  I  believe 
the  dairymen  usually  give  good  measure,  because 
they  give  a  "  sip  "  over,  and  the  poor  people  like  that. 
I  keep  about  100  cows,  of  different  kinds,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  are  better  managed.  My  farm  is  a  clay  soil. 
The  cows  are  entirely  stall-fed  except  in  the 


but  I  consider  feeding  the  least  important  thing  for  a 
cow.  I  should  think  I  am  about  the  worst  feeder  any- 
where, yet  my  cows  look  well.  There  are  several 
things  before  feeding ;  one  is  kindness  ,  that  is  very  im- 
portant ;  then  cleanliness  and  regularity.  The  most 
important  thing  is,  regularity  in  feeding.  My  cows 
are  all  fed  to  a  minute,  and  milked  to  a  minute.  Then, 
again,  the  temperature  is  kept  as  regular  as  possible. 
I-  armers  are  astonished  when  they  see  what  my  cows 
live  on,  and  how  well  they  look.  They  never  nave  a 
handful  of  hay,  either  long  or  cut.  I  cannot  afford  to 
give  cows  hay.  I  sell  over  £1,000  worth  in  the  year.  I 
give  them  straw — either  wheat  or  oat-straw,  anything 
we  have — and  mangold,  mixed  together.  The  straw  is 
made  into  chaff,  of  course,  and  the  mangold  is  pulped ;  the 
proportion  I  leave  to  my  foreman,  but  I  think  it  is  about 
half  and  half.  I  do  not  let  it  ferment.  It  is  pulped  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  half  of  it  they  get  at 
six  the  same  evening,  and  the  other  half  at  seven  in  tho 
morning.  On  Sunday  it  is  kept  a  little  longer,  because 
wc  do  double  work  on  Saturday,  and  we  do  not  get  quite 
as  much  milk  on  Sundays.  Thev  have  as  much 
as  thoy  like  to  eat  of  this  twice  n  day,  and  one  meal 
of  grains  besides — about  a  bushel  each.  Ori  an  aver- 
age each  cow  yields  eleven  or  twelve  quarts  a  day 
tho  wholo  year  round.  I  give  them  no  meal, 
cake,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  though  I  used  to 
be  a  largo  consumer  of  cake.  We  begin  with  swedes, 
and  when  they  are  done  we  go  on  with  the  mangold, 
which  lasts  until  the  cows  are  turned  out.  The  milk 
will  never  taste  of  the  swedes,  or  anything  else,  if  you 
feed  after  milking.  I  keep  up  the  bushel  of  grains"  all 
the  year  through ;  in  tho  summer  tho  cows  have  nothing 
but  the  grass  and  grains,  and  sometimes  part  of  the 

Kiins  are  wasted.  I  take  thorn  in  as  soon  as  tho  grass  is 
ne.  I  do  not  breed  my  cows  :  I  buy  them,  any  sort. 
I  have  only  kept  so  many  for  about  four  years,  and  I  havo 
some  now  I  began  with.  I  sell  tho  calves  to  a  farmer  who 
takes  them  by  contract  at  25s.  each,  three  days  old.  I  had 
some  trouble  before  I  could  sell  them,  for  butchers  would 
come  and  bid  me  5s.  for  them  I  had  to  send  for  an  axe, 
and  chop  their  heads  off,  in  order  to  show  it  was  no  use 
bidding  me  lees  than  a  fair  price,  before  I  could  dispose 
of  them.  I  lost  none  of  my  cows  by  the  rinderpest ;  we 
had  some  within  four  miles,  and  I  kept  a  strict  quaran- 
tine. I  use  a  shorthorn  bull,  but  I  am  not  particular ; 
my  bulls  are  very  profitable.  I  buy  a  young  bull,  f 
haps  half-starved,  for  about  £10 ;  I  keep  him  a  year,  i 
he  eats  all  the  refuse  which  the  cows  will  not  eat  (he  i 
I  nothing  olse),  and  in  February  I  may  sell  him  for  about 
£25.  I  do  not  think  it  would  answer  my  purpose  to  get 
well-bred  bulls  in  order  to  get  more  for  the  calves,  be- 
cause I  might  have  to  keep  them  longer,  and  a  farmer 
will  come  and  spend  hours  haggling  over  a  shilling  on 
tho  price  of  a  calf ;  my  main  object  is  to  keep  up  a 
regular  supply  of  milk.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  make 
much  more  profit  the  first  six  months  than  by  selling  to 
the  trade,  but  I  have  had  to  pay  for  learning.  I  do  not 
think  the  system  could  be  carried  out  successfully  on  a 


Twentieth  Ordinary  Mbktino. 

Wednesday,  April  29th,  1868;  William 
Ha  wis,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
in  tho  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  for 

election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Brooke,  William,  Xorthgato-housr,  Huddersfield. 
Waddington,  John,  36,  King  William-street,  E.C.,  and 
Hope-villa,  Longton -grove,  Sydenham,  8.K. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 

duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Ey^Ma^or-General  Sir  Vincent,  CM.,  Atbenmum 
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Lawrence,  Edwin,  I. KB.,  B.A..  94, 
Scott,  John,  21,  Newton-road,  Bayswater,  W. 
Solomon,  Aaher,  8,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  OYSTER  CULTURE 
DURING  1887. 
By  Ha&bt  Lobb,  Eaa. 

In  March,  1867,  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  n  paper 
to  this  Society,  entitled,  "Successful  Oyster  Culture,"  the 
Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  the  then  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  being  in  the  chair.  A  very  interesting 
and  instructive-  discussion  resulted,  in  which  that  gen- 
tleman explained  the  views  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
legislation  on  this  important  subject,  the  nature  of  which 
I  entirely  disapproved.  That  you  may  clearly  under- 
stand tho  paper  of  this  evening,  I  must  beg  your  indul- 
gence whilst  I  give  a  very  short  re*umt  of  that  previous 
one. 

For  convenience,  I  may  consider  it  under  two  heads — 
the  new  successful  system  of  oyster  culture,  and  the 
policy  of  tho  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  regime  of  the 
present  <  roveniment.  As  to  our  oyster  fisheries,  I  stated 
my  belief  that  the  cause  of  the  great  dearth  of  oysters 
was  owing  to  the  greed  of  the  d  red  germ  en — that  having 
exhausted  local  beds,  they  searched  far  and  wide  for 
others.  When  &  new  bed  is  discovered,  the  lucky  man 
keeps  it  to  himself  as  long  as  he  can,  but  this  is  not 
long  ;  tho  intelligence  soon  gets  wind,  when  numbers  of 
dredgers  congregate,  and  working  at  every  favourable 
season,  they  do  not  leave  it  whilst  an  oyster  is  left.  Thus 
tho  goose  is  destroyed,  and  no  more  golden  eggs  are  laid. 
This  policy  has  been  for  years,  and  is  now  carried  on  in 
all  our  waters  (except  the  Irish),  for  tho  dredgers  from 
afar,  having  no  local  interest,  do  not  care  to  preserve  the 
bed,  and  the  local  men  are  obliged  to  take  what  they 
can,  when  they  can,  otherwise  they  would  get  none.  I 
then  showed  thnt  the  French  were  in  the  same  position 
as  ourselves,  but  having  recognised  the  fact,  they  had 
set  about  to  find  a  remedy.  M.  Ooste,  encouraged  by  the 
Emperor,  had  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  the 
science  of  oyster  culture,  and  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing that,  properly  worked,  oyster  culture  was  remunera- 
tive beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipation.  I  then 
described  what  had  been  done  at  the  Isle  de  Re—my 
own  visit  to  Arcachon— followed  by  a  description  of  the 
Hayling  system,  with  its  first  year's  success.  In  my 
strictures  upon  the  poKey  pursued  by  the  Board  of 
Tmde  under  tho  guidance  of  its  vice-president,  I  stated 
my  belief  that  the  remedy  for  the  oyster  dearth  was  u  the 
establishment  of  private  breeding-beds,  and  the  renova- 
tion  of  the  natural  beds  by  judicious  legislation."  In 
the  discussion  Mr.  Cave  recognised  the  value  of  my 
suggestions,  but  could  not  agree  with  me  as  to  tho  neces- 
sity of  granting  exhausted  natural  beds  to  capitalists, 
that  they  might  be  re-stocked  and  rendered  again  pro- 
lific, his  idea  being  that  every  dredgerman  should  have 
allotted  to  him  a  small  area  to  cultivate  and  work  for  his 


In  the  paper  of  this  evening  I  shall  also  consider  the 
question  under  two  heads,  the  results  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  Board  of  Trade  policy.  At  Hayling  the 
company  had  during  tho  winter  and  spring  of  1866  pre- 
pared thirty-eight  acres  for  breeding  purposes,  two  beds, 
of  respectively  eighteen  and  twelve  acres  at  Langston, 
and  eight  acres  at  the  Salterns,  where,  you  may  remember, 
the  spat  was  obtained  the  previous  year.  On  the  1st  of 
July  bed  B,  eighteen  acres  in  extent,  in  which  12,000 
hurdles  had  been  laid,  was  found  to  V  e  full  of  spat ;  every 
hurdle  examined  was  found  to  be  abundantly  covered 
with  young  oysters,  almost  microscopic  in  sise.  Bed  B 
is  the  most  westerly,  and  was  the  last  prepared.  Bed 
A,  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  embankment, 
contained  no  fixed  spat  When  first  examined  there 
were  about  260  young  oysters  to  the  square  inch  on  tho 
majority  of  these  hurdles,  and  each  hurdle  being  8  ft. 


long  by  3  ft.  broad,  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  numbors 
on  the  12,000  hurdles,  besides  those  fallen  upon  the 
shingle,  may  be  imagined.  The  spat  of  1866  passed 
through  the  winter  uninjured  by  the  very  severe  weather, 
and  it  in  now  tolerably  certain  that  an  annual  spat  may 
be  anticipated  at  Hayling,  and  that  the  oysters  secured 
will  live  through  the  winter. 

Besides  this  large  spat  at  Hayling.  smaller  spats  have 
been  secured  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  also  in  Exe-bight* 
Of  these,  however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  au- 
thentic information. 

What,  then,  has  the  experience  of  1867  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  oyster  culture  *  Somo  of 
the  observations  are  somewhat  puzzling.  No  spat  was 
obtained  in  tho  pond  in  which  it  had  appeared  in  1866, 
although  every  care  was  taken;  again  in  the  18-acre 
pond  an  immense  spat  was  secured,  whereas  in  tho  ad- 
joining pond,  under  almost  similar  conditions,  there  was 
no  result.  These  facte  might  cause  some  to  doubt  the 
value  of  this  science,  but  when  we  come  to  examine 
more  closely  into  the  surrounding  influences,  and  havo 
several  years*  experience,  I  believe  that  ovster  culture 
will  be  as  certain  as  the  cultivation  of  the"  hop,  flux,  or 
even  the  grapes;  and  when  we  consider  that  an  abundant 
spat,  carefully  preserved,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  oyster 
layer  employed  five  years,  and  that  an  acre  of  breeding- 
ground,  properly  stocked  with  collectors  and  shingle,  is 
sufficient  to  supply  with  young  oysters  during  the  first 
year,  ten  acres  of  growing  beds ;  second  year,  thirty 
acres  of  layings ;  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years 
fifty  acres,  there  is  nothing  in  tho  whole  range 
of  enterprise  holding  out  such  anticipation  of  enor- 
mous results  as  oyster  culture  based  upon  scientific 
principles.  The  above  calculations  are  derived  from  tho 
fact  that  upon  every  square  inch  of  hurdle  about  260 
young  oysters  settle.  Now,  if  these  young  oysters  are 
separated  one  from  another  shortly  after  tho  spat  has 
been  secured,  they  will  live  ;  if,  however,  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  upon  the  collector,  somo  grow  much 
more  rapidly  than  others,  and  these,  gathering  to  them- 
selves— hy  their  superior  size  and  strength — all  tho 
nourishment  passing  in  tho  water  over  this  space,  the 
smaller  are  starved,  and  very  soon  die ;  so  that, 
upon  examining  tho  hurdle  that  has  been  left  too  long 
unstrippod,  upon  every  square  inch  of  surface  perhaps 
six  tolerably  large  oysters  are  found,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
smaller  ones,  and  some  200  minute  shells  with  the 
oysters  dead  and  gone.  If,  therefore,  wo  take  260 
oysters  to  tiie  square  inch  on  the  hurdles  in  the  breed- 
ing pond,  and  consider  that  the  full-grown  oyster  in  its 
laying  requires  a  square  foot  of  ground  to  keep  it 


living  l 
loalthy, 


I  do  not 


my  calculation  of  the  va- 


is  exaggerated,  even  allowing  for  a  < 
able  loss  from  stripping,  carriage,  and  other  accidents 
incidental  to  their  movement.  At  Hayling  a  still  larger 
area  is  preparing  for  the  breeding  season  of  1808,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  one  or  more  of  these 
beds,  a«  abundant  a  spat  as  that  of  1867  will  be  secured. 

Through  the  late  financial  panic,  and  want  of  public 
confidence  in  all  joint-stock  enterprise,  however  sound, 
no  more  oyster  companies  have  obtained  their  capital, 
so  that  the  result  of  private  enterprise  during  1867  (as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain)  is  a  very  abundant 
spat  upon  eighteen  acres  of  ground  at  Hayling,  and  two 
smaller  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Exe-bight,  and  this, 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  there  has  been  no 
natural  spat  of  any  moment  anywhere  in  British  waters. 
In  four  years,  therefore,  allowing  for  loss,  30,000,000 
oysters  will  be  marketable,  enough  for  one  month's  con- 
sumption for  London  during  ordinary  times  of  demand. 
It  would  therefore  require  an  annual  spat  as  abundant 
as  that  at  Hayling  over  216  acres  of  ground  to  suppb 
Ixmdon  alone,  not  to  mention  the  provincial  and  enor- 
mous export  trade.  In  fact,  if  good  marketable  oysters 
could  be  supplied  at  fourponce  a  dozen  retail,  there  is 
room  for  more  than  all  our  estuaries  could  supply.  for* 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  oyster  is  four  years  old 
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at  least  when  it  comes  to  table.  We  want,  therefore,  50 
new  oyster  companies  to  be  started  at  once,  and  then  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  bring  down  the  price  of  oysters,  or 
supply  the  market,  for  years. 

And  now  let  me  consider  the  proceedings  of  tho  Board 
of  Trade,  guided  by  the  policy  of  its  vice-president, 
tho  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Give,  member  for  Shoroham  ; 
and  I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  led  away  to  express 
mvself  in  too  strong  language  upon  this  subject;  for, 
when  I  consider  the  vast  powers  that  the  recent  Act 
has  conferred  upon  this  Board,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  benefit  that  might  have  been  dono,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  paltry  results  effected  during  1867,  I  almost  think 
that  I  have  discovered  the  offico  dubbed  by  Mr.  Dickens 
"  Circumlocution." 

"  An  Act  to  facilitate  tho  establishment,  improvement, 
and  maintenance  of  oyster  and  mussel  fisheries  in  Great 
Britain"  having  passed,  several  public  companies,  acting 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities  under  tho  uncertain  light 
shed  by  tho  Board  of  Trade,  applied  for  grants  of  several 
fisheries.  Some  of  those,  perhaps,  were  rather  extensivo, 
and  tho  Board  refused  them  all  without  public  inquiry, 
tho  fact  being  that  they  did  not  themselves  know  what 
they  were  about— no  inspector  had  been  appointed— and 
tho  safest  course  was  refusal. 

In  my  paper  of  last  year  I  said—"  The  Board  of  Trade 
having  taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  legislation 
to  facilitate  the  formation  of  private  beds,  to  increase  the 
supply,  and,  consequently,  lower  the  price  of  oysters,  the  I 
public  are  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that,  up  to  tho 
present  time,  nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  price  of 
oysters  is  stoudily  increasing.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
session  may  not  bo  allowed  to  pass  without  somo  orders 
under  tho  Act  being  granted."  Since  the  reading  of  my 
paper  thirteen  memorials  have  been  addressed  to  tho  Board 
for  grants  of  several  fisheries.  Mr.  Cholmondoley  Penncll 
was  appointed  inspector,  and  several  important  inquiries 
have  been  made.  Being  consulted  as  scientific  witness 
in  tho  largest  and  most  important  of  these,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  give  a  brief  history  of  this  inquiry,  showing 
tho  great  labour,  tho  immense  expense,  and  the  time 
lavished  upon  it,  and  the  paltry  result. 


to,  tho  bottom  being  so  foul.   Tho  middle  portion  of  the 
river  was  better ;  a  few  oysters  wero  loft,  but  not  in  i 
cient  numbers  to  pay  a  man  to  dredge  for  f  * 


The  Blackwater  is  tho  largest  of  the  Essex  estuaries' 
and  runs  from  west  to  east ;  tho  Colne,  an  important 
oyster  river,  runs  from  north  to  south.  These  two  rivers 
empty  themselves  at  right  angles  over  an  area  of  sou- 
bottom  termed  the  M  Pont."  This  spot  is  the  most  pro- 
lific natural  native  oyster  bed  in  England,  and  is  tho 
only  one  not  quite  exhausted ;  it  is  just  worth  tho  while 
of  the  local  dredgermen  occasionally  to  go  out  for  a 
dredge.  This  bod,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  the 
great  nursery  for  native  oysters.  Hero  tho  Whitstable 
Company  purchase  the  largest  amount  of  "  brood  and 
waro"  for  laying,  and  tho  Essex  oyster-layers  obtain 
their  stock.  Upon  the  passing  of  the  Oyster  Fishery 
Act,  I  went  to  Maldon,  and  called  a  public  meeting,  with 
the  idea  of  calling  tho  attention  of  local  capitalists  to 
the  importance  of  their  river,  hoping  that  tho  Black- 
water  might  be  re-stocked  and  worked.  My  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  a  company  already  existing,  but 
that  had  been  in  aboyance  for  some  years,  and  two 
fresh  companies,  wcro  established,  the  result  being  that 
three  memorials  were  sent  in  to  tho  Board  of  Trade. 
After  somo  delay  an  inquiry  was  granted,  and  Mr. 
Penncll  was  sent  down  to  Maldon  to  hear  evidence  for 
and  against  tho  grants. 

The  evidonco  may  Lo  considered  under  two  heads, 
scientific  and  practical  ;  the  former,  represented  by  Mr. 
Francis  Francis,  of  tho  Field,  Dr.  Baird,and  myself,  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  grant ;  the  latter  was  conflict- 
ing. But  it  was  clearly  proved  by  all,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  had  been  for  years  abandoned  by  tho 
dredgermen  as  completely  worked  out ;  that  it  was 
covert  d  with  sludge  ;  and  that,  if  a  spat  occurred,  thoro 
was  notliing  for  tho  young  oysters  to  attach  themselves 


sequence  being  that  this  portion  of  the  river  was  getting, 
and  would  soon  become,  as  bad  as  the  upper  part.  The 
lower  division  of  the  river  was  the  cleanest,  and  there 
were  more  oysters  there,  and  dredgermen  going  from 
Tollosbury,  Mersea,  &c,  to  the  "  Pont,"  put  out  dredges, 
and  thus  kept  this  portion  of  the  river  cleaner ;  con- 
sequently, should  a  spat  fall,  much  of  the  cultch  here 
would  be  fit  to  reccivo  the  spat. 

Tho  three  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating the  Blackwater  had  a  nominal  capital  of  £150,000, 
not  a  penny  too  much  to  do  the  thing  properly,  as  from 
the  foul  condition  of  the  bottom  much  labour  would 
have  to  be  expended  before  even  tho  oysters  for  brooding 
purposes  could  be  laid.   Should  a  spat  fall,  the  oysters 
would  not  bo  fit  for  market  under  three  or  four  years, 
without  a  very  large  spat  was  secured,  when  some  of  tho 
brood  might  be  sold  to  layers,  as  has  been  always  tho 
custom  on  the  Blackwater.    Thus  we  see  that  no  return 
upon  tho  capital  of  the  companies  could  have  been 
anticipated  under  some  years ;  still  the  influential  Dengie 
farmers,  the  large  millers  and  cornfactors  of  Maldon, 
and  Essex  gentry-,  did  not  object  to  risk  their  money  in 
this  pursuit.    The  opposition  to  the  grants  came  prin- 
cipally from  a  local  lord  of  the  manor,  proprietor  of 
oyBter  layings,  from  the  solicitor  of  the  Colno  dredger- 
men, and  from  the  Whitstable  Company.    After  an  in- 
quiry sitting  at  Maldon  seven  days — after  55  witnesses 
had  Deen  examined  for  and  against— after  hearing  council 
for  and  against,  Mr.  Pennell  sent  in  his  report.  The  Board 
of  Trade,  intimidated  by  the  opposition  of  the  dredger- 
men, by  the  statements  of  the  members  for  Essex,  and 
by  Mr.  Cave's  declared  policy,  refused  all  three  orders, 
but,  as  a  sop,  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  so 
foul  and  bad  as  not  oven  to  have  been  applied  for,  was 
granted  to  one  of  the  companies.   What  is  the  result  ? 
Is  anybody  satisfied  ?     Not  one  person  connected  with 
the  inquiry,  for  or  against.  First,  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  Blackwater  must  bo 
eventually  yielded  to  capitalists ;  Bocond,  the  local  lord 
of  tho  manor  receives  no  rent  for  his  layings ;  the  drvdg- 
1  ermen  who  incited  him  to  oppose  the  grant,  having  no 
oysters  to  lay,  pay  no  rent.    On  some  future  occasion 
we  shall  find  this  gentleman  ranged  on  tho  side  of  the 
memorialists.    Tho  opposing  dredgermen  arc  actually 
j  starving,  they  cannot  get  a  day's  dredging  in  a  week, 
and  the  oysters  they  obtain  they  are  obliged  to  sell  im- 
mediately as  they  cannot  afford  to  lay.    The  "Whitstable 
company,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  purchase  largo 
,  quantities  of  brood  from  tho  Blackwater,  now  that  it  is 
exhausted  get  none ;  and  thus,  having  opposed  its  culti- 
vation, the  result  is  that  native  oysters  are  hardly  to  be 
purchased  by  tho  public,  and  at  tho  few  shops  in  London, 
whero  thcy  havc  been  attainable,  tho  prico  has  been 
2s.  Gd.  a  dozen ;  and,  except  in  thete  few  shops,  no  natives 
j  havo  been  reuiilod  in  London  sinco  the  15th  of  March. 
Now,  let  us  look  on  the  other  side.   Suppose  these 
orders  had  been  granted,  what  would  havo  been  tho  re- 
sult ?  The  local  dredgermen  would  have  obtained  regular 
and  remunerative  employment;  tho  lord  of  the  manor 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  let  his  layings  at  a 
far  higher  price  than  ho  had  ever  previously  obtained ;  and 
the  Whitstable  Company  would  havo  been  able  to  pur- 
chase brood  on  1  to  tter  terms,  and  in  any  quantity.  To  prove 
these  statements,  let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Penncll  sayB  as 
to  the  results  of  the  Roach  River  Oyster  Fishery :— 44  A 
vigorous  opposition  was  offered  to  the  enclosure  of  tho 
Roach  River  Company's  grounds  on  the  part  of  local 
proprietors  and  dredgermen,  but,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  manager  of  the  fishery,  corroborated  on 
oath  at  the  Blackwater  Inquiry,  all  objections  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  had  now  ceased,  and  the  dredgermen 
were  favourable  to  the  company,  and  glad  to  take  servico 
under  them.    Immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  act 
dredgermen's  wages  throughout  the  neighbourhood 
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16  per  cent. ;  and  the  company  already  give  regular 
employment  to  forty-three  men,  a  number  greatly  in 
excess  of  thoso  who  previously  ekod  out  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  dredging  over  the  appropriated  grounds." 
This  is  the  report  of  tho  gentleman  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  take  evidence  on  the  Blackwator,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  tho  evi.loaoo,  the  Board  refuse  all  the 
grants.  What  would  the  Emperor  of  the  French  have 
done  in  a  case  like  tliia  f  He  would  havo  sent  down 
M.  Coste,  a  man  of  science,  yet  a  practical  man,  upon 
whoso  opinion  he  could  rely.  Upon  his  report  the 
Bluckwuter  would,  by  thia  time,  havo  been  under 
cultivation,  stocked ;  and  probably  this  year  a  spat 
would  havo  been  secured ;  and  in'  the  course  of  four 
or  five  years,  it  would  have  become  a  vast  area  of 
cultivated  oyster  grounds,  with  the  Emperor's  own  bed 
leading  the  way,  and  showing  what  can  be  done,  when 
science,  energy,  capital  and  labour  are  linked  together 
in  a  good  cause.  Whereas,  tho  Board  of  Trade  havo 
put  local  enterprise  to  an  expense  exceeding  £2,000, 
without  the  slightest  beneficial  result ;  have  disgusted 
everyone  connected  with  the  inquiry,  and  brought  the 
Board  into  greater  disrepute  than  'it  had  already  at- 
tained. 

During  the  year  1867  thirteen  memorials  for  several 
oyster  fisheries  were  addressed  to  tho  Board  of  Trade. 
Of  these  only  one  grant  has  been  made,  namely,  the 
river  Hamble.  This  is  a  small  river,  running  into 
Southampton  Water,  and  not  of  tho  least  importance, 
as  it  is  only  suited  for  layings,  and  does  not  produce  a 
choice  oyster. 

Before  I  conclude  my  paper  I  must  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  new  act  now  under  consideration  in  the  House 
of  Lords — "The  Sea  Fisheries  Act  of  1868."  I  am  not 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  sea  fishery  part 
of  the  bill,  but  the  portion  devoted  to  the  oyster  fisheries 
is  enough  to  condemn  it.  The  Oyster  and  Mussel 
Fishery  Act  has  been  modified  and  embodied  in  this 
bill,  and  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  confirmed  oyster  - 
phobist,  one  who  is  determined  that  no  fossil  oyster 
shells  shall  be  found  by  the  geologists  of  the  future  in 
the  British  strata;  that  no  British  Sphinx  shall  ever  be 
carved  from  stone  containing  oyster  shells  ;  for,  should 
this  Act  become  law,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  continue 
their  declared  policy  of  refusing  all  grants,  as  they  have 
done,  and  the  public  refuse  to  find  money  for  private 
enterprise,  it  is  not  possible  that  an  oyster  can  be  left  in 
tho  course  of  a  very  few  years.  This  bill  would  have 
been  passed  before  tho  Easter  recess  had  it  not  been  for 
the  courageous  persistency  of  Mr.  J.  Redmond  Barry, 
the  Commissioner  of  Irish  Oyster  Fisheries.  This  gen- 
tleman has,  by  bis  representations,  obtained  from  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  President  of  the  Board,  a  post- 
ponement for  further  consideration.  But  let  us  see 
what  the  bill  proposes.  Firstly,  there  is  to  be  no  close 
time  for  the  coasts  of  EngLind,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
with  the  exception  of  the  English  Channel  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit.  Tho  Irish  waters  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  will  bo  under  local  regulations,  bet  the 
deep-seu  beds,  and  all  waters  outside,  will  ho  open  to 
aB.  the  world  all  the  year  round.  The  French,  as  for 
superior  in  their  regulations  as  they  have  been  prompt 
in  recognising  tho  oyster  dearth  and  its  results,  insist  on 
the  close  time  in  tho  Channel,  and  this  has  been  yioldod 
by  our  Board  of  Trade.  Secondly,  by  the  new  act,  local 
corporations,  large  proprietors  of  foreshores,  companies, 
&c.,  may  by  memorial  obtain  a  hearing ;  an  inspector 
will  be  appointed  to  take  evidence ;  and  if  the  opposition 
be  sufficiently  blatant,  he  will  report  this  to  tho  Board, 
who  will  consequently  refuse  to  do  anything,  or,  as  the 
Titid  has  tersely  put  it — "The  dictum  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  appears  to  bo" — "you  shall  do  nothing  save 
through  us,  and  you  shall  do  nothing  through  us."  If, 
on  tho  other  hand,  the  Board  act  differently,  and  grant 
even,-  memorial  sent  in,  what  will  be  the  result ;  every 
local  corporation,  proprietor,  Ac.,  may  draw  up  their  own 
regulations  ;  we  shall  have  any  number  of  different  close 


times,  dredging  periods,  &c,  so  that  confusion 
,  confounded  will  result. 

If  it  were  possible  to  do  away  with  the  whole  act, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clauses  by  which  oysters 
1  are  now  recognised  us  property,  their  removal  from 
private  beds  or  several  fishery  being  felony,  we  should 
be  well  rid  of  it.  Hear  what  the  Insh  Board  of  Works 
say  of  the  draft  biU:— "  They  feel  it  their  duty  now  to 
{  express  their  decided  opinion  that  if  the  proposed  legis- 
lation for  doing  away  with  all  close  season  in  the  seas 
around  the  British  Isles,  the  English  Channel  excepted, 
was  carried  into  effect,  the  Irish  public  oyster  fisheries, 
now  so  great  a  source  of  profitable  employment  to  a 
numerous  class  of  men,  would  in  a  very  few  years  bo 
utterly  annihilated."  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Irish  have  put  a  stop  to  that  system  of  "  reckless 
dredging"  which  has  co»t  us  all  so  dear. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  recapitulate  tho  principal 
points  in  my  paper,  as  follows : — 

The  proved  success  of  the  private  breeding  beds. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  largely  increasing  them. 

The  complete  failure  of  tho  Board  of  Trade  in  its 
attempt  to  renovate  the  exhausted  natural  oyster  beds 
by  legislation. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  proposed  "  Sea  Fisheries"  Bill 
to  grapple  with  the  subject. 


DISCISSION. 

]    Mr.  A.  J.  Pbnwbll  said  Mr.  Lobb  appeared  to  com- 
plain of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  on  the  ground 
that  it  abolished  the  regulations  which  had  hitherto 
j  existed  on  the  subject  of  oyster-fishing,  but  he  believed 
,  that,  in  1866,  an  Act  was  passed  which  removed  all  regu- 
I  lations  affecting  oyster  culture,  and  the  present  Act 
would  repeal  that  one,  and  it  would  still  be  in  the  power 
1  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  bye-laws  regulating  tho 
;  catch,  establishing  close  seasons,  nnd  also  placing  limits 
,  on  the  size  of  tho  oyrtcrs  which  might  be  taken.  Then, 
again,  Mr.  Lobb  said  he  wished  the  Board  would 
',  act  as  tho  Emperor  of  the  French  would  do,  and  con- 
sult such  an  authority  as  M.  Coste  as  to  the  fisheries  in 
the  Blackwater ;  but  the  Board  of  Trade  had  selected 
l  Mr.  Cholmondeloy  Pennell  as  the  person  in  their  opinion 
,  best  fitted  to  advise  them  on  the  subject,  and  he  believed 
they  had  acted  entirely  in  accordance  with  that  gentlo- 
man's  report.    He  had  himself  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  the  artificial  culture  of  oysters,  and  he  must 
say  that  he  coidd  not  endorse  Mr.  Lobb's  very  flatter- 
ing account  of  its  success,  especially  in  regard  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  young  oysters  from  the  hurdles,  which  was 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  As  he  understood,  Mr.  Lobb 
recommended  their  removal  very  young,  but  the  shell 
was  then  so  fragile  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ac- 
complish the  removal  without  breaking  the  shell  ad- 
hering to  the  hurdle,  and  so  destroying  the  young 
oyster.    Indeed,  he  believed  that  Mr.  Hart,  the  manager 
of  the  Hayling  Island  Company,  had  lost  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  young  oysters  from  this  cause  alone, 
j  which  was  a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Digby  thought  Mr.  Lobb  had,  perhaps, 
taken  rather  too  unfavourable  a  view  of  the  action  of 
j  the  Board  of  Trade,  though  he  (Mr.  Digby)  might, 
perhaps,  be  unduly  prejudiced  tho  other  way,  as  he 
represented  the  only  one  of  the  three  companies  which 
had  been  successful.  He  sad  his  friends  took  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  tho  breeding  and  fattening  of  the 
oyster,  and  they  had  formed  "The  Fish  und  Oyster 
Breeding  Company,"  their  ground  being  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Black  water,  which  Mr.  Lobb  thought 
not  so  good  as  tho  lower  part,  but  which,  from  local  in- 
quiries, thev  (the  company)  thought  was  superior.  Ho 
believed  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pennell  went  down,  quite 
unprejudiced  in  favour  of  any  one  company,  and  that 
his  feeling  was  for  making  grants  to  till  the  three  ;  but 
when  tho  claims  of  some  1,000  or  l,<i00  dredgcrmen  bad 
to  be  considered,  the  Beard  of  Trade  naturally  felt 
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somowhat  alarmed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  men 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  However,  his 
company  had  obtained  a  grant  of  350  acres,  and  it 
would  bo  now  their  duty  to  see  what  they  could  do  with 
it.  The  had  commissioned  Mr.  Francis,  of  the  Firld,  to 
go  over  the  ground,  and  he  had  shown  them  how  they 
might  expect  to  realise  a  profit,  not  only  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  years'  operations,  but  almost  immediately, 
by  bringing  oysters  from  other  parts,  and  laying  thorn 
down  to  fatten.  There  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that 
oysters  laid  down  in  some  parts  would  take  something 
like  three  years  to  fatten ;  whilst,  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  would  fatten  in  almost  as  many  weeks. 
The,  groat  success  of  an  oyster  lay  appeared  to  depend 
principally  upon  a  due  admixture  of  fresh  and  salt 
water,  and  this  they  believed  they  had  obtained  in  their 
p. round.  Mr.  Francis,  in  his  report,  said  there  were  two 
ways  of  collecting  the  spat,  naturally  and  artificially. 
Tho  former  only  required  the  cleansing  of  the  ground  tn 
suitable  places  for  tho  deposit,  and  then,  wherever  there 
were  breeding  oysters,  spat  would  be  deposited,  though, 
of  course,  there  might  be  exceptional  years  of  famine, 
as  there  were  of  abundance.  As  a  rule,  however,  it 
might  be  calculated  that  if  the  ground  were  favourable, 
the  spat  would  fall  upon  it ;  and  he  thought  that,  with 
so  many  natural  advantages  as  they  possessed  at  Black- 
water,  it  would  bo  better  to  trust  to  nature  than  to  arti- 
ficial culture. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton  said  the  reader  of  the  paper  had 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  proceedings  of  tho 
French  Emperor  and  of  M.  Costo,  but  he  (Mr.  Denton} 
knew  enough  of  Englishmen  to  know  that  what  would 
suit  France  would  not  suit  this  country.  Englishmen 
wore  foud  of  looking  to  the  debtor  and  creditor  aspect  of 
affairs ;  and  if  Mr.  Lobb  could  inform  the  meeting  that 
the  Hayling  Fishery  had  been  successful  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  he  felt  sure  that  all  would  be  gratified  with  the 
intelligence. 

Mr.  Philip  Palmer  would  also  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lobb 
whether  he  thought  tho  establishment  of  the  forty  or 
fifty  companies  he  had  mentioned  would  tend  to  restore 
anything  liko  tho  old  state  of  things  with  regard  to 
oysters.  That  very  day  his  fishmonger  had  told  him 
that  ho  had  bought  oysters  at  30s.  a  bushel,  whereas  ho 
had  now  to  pay  something  liko  £8  or  £0.  They  all 
remembered  when  oysters  could  be  purchased  at  5b.  a 
barrel,  but  they  now  had  to  pay  from  17s.  to  a  guinea. 
He  should  liko*  to  know  tho  mode  of  culture  adopted  at 
Hayling  Island.  He  had  supplied  somo  time  ago  glass 
tiles  for  another  oyster  fishery,  and  ho  believed  they 
were  still  at  tho  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  he  was  not  quite 
certain  what  was  the  exact  purjKise  to  which  they  were 
applied.  He  had  never  received  any  order  for  those 
glass  tiles  for  Hayling  Island,  and  should  therefore  like 
to  know  if  they  were  successful  whore  they  were  in  use. 

Mr.  Henry  Brooks  had  had  an  opportunity  on 
several  occasions  of  going  ovor  tho  oyster  fisheries  at 
Hayling  Island,  and  could  therefore  inform  the  last 
speaker  that  the  plan  of  throwing  down  tiles  for  the  spat 
to  adhere  to  had  been  abolished  for  somo  time.  With 
respect  to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Pennoll  as  to  the 
destruction  of  75  per  cent,  of  tho  young  oysters,  Mr. 
Hart,  the  manager,  had  informed  him  that  that  arose 
from  removing  the  young  oysters  from  tho  hurdles,  on 
which  they  were  clustered  so  thickly  as  to  occasion  sur- 
prise at  the  enormous  power  of  reproduction  possessed 
by  this  fish.  They  had  got  over  this  difficidty  now,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  ingenious  way,  and  he  believed  there  were 
not  25,  or  even  15  per  cent,  destroyed  in  that  way  at 
present.  The  plan  adopted  now,  instead  of  attempting 
with  a  knife  or  in  any  such  violent  way  to  detach  the 
young  oysters,  was  to  break  up  tho  hurdle  into  small 
pieces,  from  which  the  bark  was  then  detached,  and, 
being  supple,  it  expanded,  so  as  to  loosen  tho  hold  of  the 
fish,  which  were  then  taken  off  ('still  on  tho  bark)  to  the 
feeding-bed  on  the  other  side  of  tho  island,  where  they 
allowed  to  float  about,  and  they  throve  very  rapidly. 


There  was  such  an  enoi-mous  quantity  of  spat  deposited 
that  unless  the  young  oysters  were  removed  in  this  way 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  their  being  reared.  He  had 
seen  them  at  four  months  old  when  thoy  were  about  the 
size  of  a  fourpenny  piece,  and  some  as  large  as  a  six- 
pence. He  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
company,  but  from  what  he  had  seen  of  its  operations  ho 
thought  there  could  bono  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success. 
So  young  a  company,  however,  could  not  be  expected  to 
show  a  pecuniary  return  as  vet,  especially  when  it  was 
remembered  that  ovstors  did  not  come  to  maturity  for 
throe  or  four  years.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  oys- 
ters those  he  had  seen  thrown  in  to  breed  from  were  very 
large,  and  were  principally  brought,  ho  believed,  from 
tho  coast  of  Ireland.  They  were  very  abundant  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  those  who  bad  invostod 
capital  in  the  enterprise  would  have  no  cau*»  to  regret  it 
Mr.  Botly  said  that  aeecording  to  Mr.  Lobb's  paper, 
the  French  Government  were  giving  every  encourage- 
ment to  oyster  culture,  and  the  complaint  against  our 
Government  was  that  they  threw  impediments  in  the 
way  of  persons  embarking  skill  and  capital  in  this  enter- 

Erise,  and  this  certainly  was  an  evil.    Every  aid  should 
o  given  by  our  Government  to  such  an  important 
branch  of  industry. 

Mr.  Blackib  asked  at  what  period  the  young  oyster 
detached  itself  from  the  old  one.  ne  thought  nature 
would  provide  in  tho  best  way  for  this  operation,  and 
that  very  probably  evil  resulted  from  forcibly  detaching 
tho  young  oysters  too  soon. 

Mr.  I/Obb,  in  replying  to  the  observations  which  had 
been  made,  said  that  when,  two  years  ago,  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  oyster  culture,  he  stated  in  the  preface 
that  his  object  was  to  soo  oysters  at  4d.  a  dozen,  which 
was  their  legitimate  price.    That  was  still  what  he 


aiming  at,  and  not  at  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  himself ; 
and  indeed  at  present  the  result  had  been  rather  the 
other  way.  His  object  was  to  get  oysters  plentiful  and 
cheap,  for  they  were  the  most  nutritious  food  that  could  bo 
eaten,  and  in  consumption  and  somo  other  diseases  there 
was  nothing  the  stomach  of  tho  patient  could  bear  so 
well  as  oysters  in  an  uncooked  state.  Mr.  Pennell  stated 
that  tho  Board  of  Trade  had  power  to  do  certain  things, 
and  this  no  doubt  was  true,  out  they  did  not  uso  that 
power,  and  never  had  done  so.  Again  he  said  the  Board 
acted  on  Mr.  Cholmondeloy  Pennon's  report,  but  he  had 
reason  to  know  that  thoy  did  not  do  so.  As  Mr. 
Digby  had  stated,  Mr.  C.  Pennell  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  tho  grants  being  made  to  capitalists,  and  he 
had  already  declared  these  views  in  his  report  on  the 
roach  river  fishery.  Tho  next  question  was,  as  to  Mr. 
Hart's  losing  75  per  cent,  of  his  young  oysters.  That 
might  have  occurred  in  the  first  year  from  wont  of  skill, 
but  the  loss  was  now  very  small  indeed,  and  could  not 
be  more  than  20  per  cent.,  if  so  much ;  but  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, the  engineer  of  the  company,  was  present,  and 
would  be  able  to  give  more  recant  information.  Ho 
thought  Mr.  Digby  must  have  misunderstood  what  he 
said  as  to  tho  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  river  Black- 
water.  No  doubt  the  upper  part,  furthest  from  the  sea, 
was  very  well  adapted  for  laying,  but  it  was  not  well 
adapted  for  brooding,  and  tho  two  things  were  quite  dis- 
tinct ;  that  which  was  good  for  breeding  in  was  bad  for 
hiving,  and  rice  vergd.  Laying  was  not  tho  purpose  for 
which  these  companies  were  started ;  they  wore  started 
as  breeding  companies,  because  there  was  plenty  of  lay- 
ing ground  already.  The  Whitstablo  Company  had 
tho  most  magnificent  laying  in  tho  world.  At  Milton, 
and  all  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Thames,  thero  was 
capital  laying  ground ;  and  also  in  the  estuaries  of  many 
rivers,  the  Roach,  and  even  in  the  Blackwater,  the  natural 
layings  were  very  fine,  but  they  had  not  on  oyster  in 
them.  It  had  been  said  that  his  leaning  was  towards 
artificial  culture ;  but  that  was  not  so ;  but  if  they  could 
not  get  ovstera  by  natural  means,  they  must  try  what 
could  be  done  artificially.  All  the  natural  beds  were 
exhausted,  and  could  not  bo  restored  by  natural  me 
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They  could  not  breed  in  the  sea,  but  only  in  the  estuaries, 
by  artificial  means,  and,  therefore,  they  wanted  the 
help  of  tho  Board  of  Trade.  Ho  had  much  rather 
do  without  artificial  means  if  they  could  in  any  other 
wav  restore  tho  former  state  of  things,  when,  as  Mr. 
Palmer  said,  oysters  could  bo  bought  at  30s.  a  bushel. 
The  glass  tiles  were  not  used,  as  might  perhaps  be 
suppose  d,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  greenhouse  for  the  sun  to 
come  down  and  warm  the  oyster,  but  simply  for  the  Bpat 
to  be  deposited  upon.  Whon  they  began  operations  at 
Hay  ling  Island  they  tried  tho  French  system  of  tiles, 
but  this  was  not  so  successful  here  as  in  franco.  They 
tried  every  form  of  tile,  brick,  chimney-pot,  and  slate, 
and  only  got  one  oyster  about  the  sizo  of  a  penny  on  the 
whole  lot.  The  had  now  adopted  hurdles,  and  had 
12,000  wattled  hazel  hurdles  in  one  pond  all  covered 
with  spat.  The  French  were  very  successful  with  tiles, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  the  Hay  ling  Company  had  been 
with  the  hurdles,  for  whore  they  had  a  thousand  the 
French  had  not  more  than  ten  young  oysters.  The 
tiles,  however,  worn  better  adapted  for  tho  French 
waters,  where  the  tide  washed  over  them;  while  at 
Hayling  the  hurdles  were  embanked  so  as  not  to  be 
reached  by  the  tide.  Tho  tilos  were  placed  in  the  form 
of  rucfifx,  or  hives,  one  above  another,  with  intervals 
between  through  which  the  water  wnshed.  That  was 
the  French  system,  which  had  not  answored  here  where- 
over  ho  had  sem  it  triod.  Ho  was  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Brooks  for  his  statement,  which  was  perfectly  correct, 
and  ho  must  compliment  him  on  being  a  most  accurate 
observer.  The  only  mistake  ho  made  was  as  to  the 
breeding  oysters,  none  of  which  came  from  Ireland,  but 
from  the  Channel,  near  Dunkirk. 

The  Chaihmax,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Lobb,  said,  that  when  he  heard  the  paper  ho  could  hardly 
understand  whether  it  advocated  Government  interference 
in  oyster  fisheries  or  not,  for  Mr.  Lobb  certainly  expressed 
himself  very  strongly  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  tho 
Board  of  Trade  Ho  was  sorry  that  ho  had  not  given 
more  information  as  to  tho  causes  of  the  remarkable 
scarcity  of  oysters  daring  the  hut  three  or  four  yean. 
Ah  Mr.  Lobb  must  be  aware,  opinions,  quite  different  from 
those  which  ho  entertained,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  defi- 
ciency, were  held  by  high  authorities,  who  maintained 
that  the  scarcity  had  nothing  to  do  with  tho  dredging 
or  the  other  causes  referred  to  in  the  paper,  but  was 
owing  to  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol, and  which  also  affected  agricultural  products,  viz., 
the  peculiar  fluctuations  of  the  seasons.  It  was  alleged 
that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  had  been  a 
-concurrence  of  exceedingly  cold  weather  just  at  the 
period  of  the  deposition  of  the  oyster  spat,  which 
destroyed  it,  and  that  to  that  cause,  rather  than 
to  any  question  of  dredging,  or  to  any  restric- 
tions or  conditions  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  scarcity  was  owing.  He  thought  it  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Lobb  had  not  alluded  to  these  opinions. 
They  bad  only  had  one  side  brought  before  them  on  the 
presont  occasion,  and  although  ho  (the  Chairman)  did 
not  profess  much  knowlcdgo  on  tho  subject,  ho  had  read 
the  evidence  given  before  tho  Food  Committee,  from 
which  he  found  that  there  were  gentlemen,  very  dis- 
tinguished in  till  matters  relating  to  pisciculture,  who 
differed  very  materially  from  tho  views  entertained  by 
Mr.  Lobb.  Passing  on  to  tho  question  of  Government 
interference,  he  understood  that  the  object  of  tho  powers 
given  to  tho  Board  of  Trade  was  to  enable  them  to  make 
grants  to  companies  for  tho  use  of  portions  of  estuaries, 
which  were  really  Crown  property,  and  which  could  not 
bo  used  without  such  grants.  The  Board  had  power  to 
make  those  grants,  but  before  doing  so  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  thoroughly  investigate  tho 
rights  of  all  parties,  and  see  that  tho  privilege  asked  for 
by  these  companies  did  not  materially  interfere  with  ox- 
isting  rights.  That  was,  as  he  understood,  tho  duty  of  tho 
Board  of  Trade,  and  he  had  not  yet  hoard  that  its  power* 
had  boon  oxercised  capriciously.    It  might  be,  however, 


as  ho  believed  was  the  case  at  all  times  when  Govern- 
ment dabbled  in  trade  and  endeavoured  to  regulate  it, 
that  they  produced  a  bad  result.  The  usual  system  of 
Government  was  to  discourage  all  early  steps  in  the  wuy  of 
progress,  and  as  soon  as  an  enterprise  had  been  established, 
in  spite  of  all  Government  discouragements  and  delays, 
and  was  at  all  successful,  then  they  stopped  in,  as  they  now 
wished  to  do,  both  in  the  case  of  railways  and  telegraphs, 
and  took  tho  "  oyster"  whon  it  had  boon  well  fattened, 
and  applied  the  profits  for  tho  benefit  of  the  state.  Ho 
hoped  that  would  not  bo  the  case  with  the  oyster  fisheries. 
Ho  trusted  tho  fishermen  would  be  left  to  take  the  risks 
and  responsibilities  of  their  undertaking,  and  that  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  making  profits  Government  . 
would  not  stop  in  and  take  them  for  themselves.  They 
must  nil  have  boon  much  interested  in  the  description  of 
the  mode  by  which  the  young  oysters  were  soparatod 
from  the  hurdles,  which  was  exceedingly  ingenious  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  tho  praise  which  had  been 
passed  on  tho  French  Emperor,  in  having  sent  M.  Cos  to 
round  to  tho  various  oyster  fisheries,  it  did  not  appear 
that  thin  very  ingenious  method  had  been  hit  upon  by 
our  neighbours.  M.  Coste  had  recommended  tiles,  and 
all  sorts  of  things ;  but  he  had  not  recommended  the 
hurdles,  which  seemed,  at  any  rate  in  England,  to  excel 
them  nil,  and  still  loss  had  ho  arrived  at  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  hurdle  with  the  young  oysters 
upon  it,  by  which  from  the  altered  shape  of  the  bark 
when  removed,  tho  oyster  was  loosened  and  allowed  to 
free  itself,  and  to  grow  more  rapidly  to  maturity.  He 
hoped  that  tho  attention  which  had  been  drawn  to  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Lobb  and  others  would  produco  good  re- 
sults, and,  indeed,  it  could  hardly  bo  otherwise,  for  whethor 
they  adopted  the  views  of  Mr.  Lobb,  Mr.  Buckland,  or 
of  other  authorities,  they  must  all  agroe  that  whon  such 
mon  applied  themselves  perseveringly  to  an  object  of 
that  nature,  they  must  ultimately  bo  successful,  and  tho 
public,  in  tho  end,  could  not  fail  to  benefit  by  their 
labours.  He  was  suro  they  would  feel  that  Mr.  Lobb 
was  cntitlod  to  their  thanks  for  his  paper. 

Tho  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Hopkins  asked  leave  to  make  one  remark  as  to 
tho  loss  of  tho  spat  by  removal  from  the  hurdles.  He 
had  been  surprised  at  hearing  such  a  statement  made, 
because,  in  truth,  the  loss  had  arisen  from  non-removal. 
Where  they  had  been  removed  they  had  thriven  very 
well.  The  loss  had  arisen  from  such  a  large  number  of 
hurdles  being  covered  with  spat,  that,  being  pressed 
for  time,  they  had  not  succeeded  in  removing  it  all.  He 
wished  to  correct  tho  statement  that  had  been  mado, 
because  he  should  bo  very  sorry  that  the  notion  should 
got  abroad  that  a  loss  of  anything  like  75  per  cent,  was 
sustained.  As  Mr.  Lobb  had  said,  20  percent,  would  be 
very  much  nearer  tho  mark. 

Mr.  Gbo.  W.  Hart  writes: — "I  have  read  tho 
interesting  evidence  on  oyster  culture  by  Mr.  Buck- 
land  before  your  Food  Committee,  and  published 
in  tho  Journal  of  the  Socioty  of  Arts  of  17th  April, 
with  much  pleasure,  as  possibly,  from  tho  subject 
being  kept  before  tho  eyes  of  tho  public,  we  may  hope 
some  day  our  Government  will  consider  it  to  be  worthy 
of  further  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  Truly, 
when  we  see  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  to  provido 
cheap  food  for  the  nation,  and  have  witnessed  tho  great 
results  of  their  endeavours,  we  must  feel  ourselves  to  bo 
wanting  in  that  energy  usually  inherent  in  Englishmen 
if  wo  do  not  bestir  ourselves  to  bring  a  like  blessing 
within  reach  of  our  poorer  classes.  Inertness  in  a  matter 
of  such  great  importance  is  not  only  a  Bin,  but  a  folly, 
which  will  assuredly  bring  its  own  punishment.  Tho 
first  step  is  to  obtain  trustworthy  information ;  this 
Bhould  be  tho  business  of  men  who  are  not  only  natu- 
ralists, but  also  practically  acquainted  with  tho  working 
details  of  the  subject.  Pure  theorists  overlook  actual 
difficulties,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  so-called  practical 
men  only  follow  their  noses,  ignorant  of  causes,  and 
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both  are  necessary,  and 
should  be  associated  on  such  an  inquiry.    The  evidence 
givon  before  the  Sea  Fisheries  tamaussion,  although 
valuable  as  a  collection  of  matter  and  opinions,  requires 
carefully  sifting  by  those  personall  y  knowing  the  localities 
it  refers*  to,  before'  the  truth  can  be  gleaned  from  such  a 
mass  of  contradictory  and  self-interested  and  prejudiced 
statements.    In  one  point  both  Mr.  Bock  land  and  myself 
agree,  which  is,  that  at  the  present  moment  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  at  all  of  the  subject :  each  has  a  theory 
baaed  on  very  insufficient  data,  and  therefore  one  con- 
stantly overthrown  by  somo  new  fact.    Mr.  Buckland' s 
theory  is  "  temperature"  pure  and  simple,  and  this  he 
thinks  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  failure  generally  of 
the  oyster  beds  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  admit  tempera- 
ture does  play  an  important  part  in  the  matter,  but  I  shall 
adduce  a  few  facts  which  will  1  think  prove  that  alow  tem- 
perature alone  is  not  the  cause  of  the  oyster  famine.  For 
the  past  two  years  I  have  a  record  of  the  temperature, 
both  of  tho  air  and  water,  in  our  oyster  ponds,  taken  here 
dailv  so  as  to  give  six  readings  during  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  last  year  also  I  added  another  column,  showing 
the  temperature  of  open  harbour  water,  together  with 
the  forco  and  direction  of  wind,  cloudiness  of  sky,  tc 
These  observations  certainly  favour  the  idea  of  a  warm 
summer  being  favourable  for  a  spat,  but  no  more  than 
this ;  and  the  following  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  to 
oppose  strong  arguments  against  the  "temperature  pure 
and  simple"  theory.    First,  in  1866,  I  had  two  brooding 
ponds,  in  Chichester  harbour,  close  together,  supplied 
directly  from  the  same  channel;  temperature  in  both 
equal,  yet  one  pond  produced  a  good  spat,  the  other 
failed.    Ag-ain  m  1867,  the  same  anomaly  occurred; 
two  breeding   ponds   side  by  side,   separated  only 
by  a  two-foot  bank,  presented  similar  results,  one 
produced  an  immense  spat,  the  other  so  little  that  it 
did  not  bear  the  least  comparison  with  the  other  ;  there 
whs  a  reason,  but  it  osuld  nut  be  difference  of  tempera- 
ture;  besides  which,    the  temperature  of  the  open 
harbour  water  was,  during  the  spatting,  equally  high,  or 
nearly  so  as  that  of  the  ponds,  and  yet  there  was  no  spat 
there.    Again,  although  the  temperature  in  Essex  may 
be  lower  than  that  at  Hayling,  vet  a  Suffolk  farmer 
obtained  a  spat  last  year  in  a  nver,  whore  he  took  the 
proper  steps.    Now,  there  cannot  be  anv  argument  for 
the  temperature  theory  here.    Perhaps  Mr.  Buckland  is 
not  aware  that  a  very  great  portion  of  oyster  spat,  when 
emitted,  is  unfertile,  unimpregnated.    The  microscope 
revealed  this  fitct  last  year,  and  I  shall  anxiously  examine 
spat  this  season  to  see  if  it  occurs  again,  because,  if  this 
should  be  generally  noticed,  it  is  a  point  that  will  bear 
most  importantly  "upon  the  success  or  failure  of  oyster 
culture.    Again,  Mr.  Buckland  says  oysters  require  cold 
water  to  fatten.    This,  also,  is  an  error.    Oysters  fatten 
in  warm  water  perhaps  better  than  in  cold.  Certainly  in 
winter  they  get  thin  and  poor,  and  recover  themselves  on 
the  approach  of  summer.  Dr.  K  em  merer,  who  is  no  mean 
authority  in  these  matters,  states  that  an  oyster,  to  fatten, 
requires  warmth  and  quiet — here,  again,  "  where  doctors 
differ,"  &c.    The  fact  is.  scarcely  any  theory  is  set  on  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  spat  that  cannot  be  demolished 
by  facta  tending  to  prove  directly  the  opposite,  whether 
the  theory  relates  to  the  right  and  best  way  of  either  breed  - 
ins;,  growing  or  fattening  oysters;  the  circumstances  vary 
with  the  I  x-ality .    instead  of  putting  up  theories,  let  us 
set  about  collecting  facts,  from  which  something  tangible 
may  be  afterward*  evolved.    With  regard  to  the  habits 
of  other  salt-water  fiah.  I  may  add  that  the  south  of 
England  (not  the  Hayling  Island)  Oyster  Company's 
grounds  are  extended  over  upwards  of  100  acres,  and 
some  of  their  ponds,  ranging  from  7  to  28  acres,  afford 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  study,  and  that  if 
be  hit  upon  by  which  information  can  be 
of  pisciculture,  I 

i  happy  to  do  anything  to 
•  an  object  of  so  much  public  importance.  One 
fact  in  particular  I  should  rise  to 


Committee  of  the  Society  is,  that,  last  winter,  sprats 
were  sokl  here  12  gallons  for  4d.,  at  a  time  when  tho 
East-end  of  London  was  famishing  for  want  of  food. 
Surely,  before  next  winter  arrives  some  plan  can  be  hit 
upon  by  which  the  sin  and  shame  of  using  fish  for 
manure,  in  times  when  there  is  so  much  distress,  may  he 
henceforth  avoided. 
Hayling,  34th  April,  1*»<J. 

—  — — 

IBrflcttoos  flf  Institutions* 

Hull  Yocno  People's  Christian  axd  Litkhaxy 
Institute. — The  decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  essays 
sent  in  competition  for  the  prise  of  ten  gurnet*,  offend 


by  Jamee  Clay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the  members  of  the 
Young  People  s  Christian  and  Literary  Institute,  for  tho 
best  essay  on  National  Education,  and  the  two  supple- 
mentary prises  of  five  and  two  guineas,  offered  by  the 
committee  of  the  Institute,  has  just  been  made  known 
by  the  examiners.  The  prises  were  offered  at  the  end 
of  October,  and  the  essavs  sent  in  at  the  end  of  February. 
Nine  essays  were  submitted,  several  others  intended  by 
their  authors  for  competition  being  unfinished  owing  to 
shortness  of  time.  The  gentlemen  who,  at  tho  request 
of  the  committee,  kindly  undertook  the  office  of  exa- 
miners are  Charles  Neate,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P.  for  Oxford, 
and  J.  D.  Morell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LLD.,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  It  is  satisfactory  to  the 
friends  of  the  Institute  that  all  the  essays  are  considered 
very  creditable.  Tho  award  is  as  follows :—"  The 
examiners  concur  in  stating  that  the  first  prize  is  due  to 
the  essay  bearing  a  Greek  motto.  This  ono  distance* 
all  the  rest  so  greatly  that  there  never  could  be  the 
smallest  question  as  to  its  relative  superiority.  It  is 
altogether  a  very  remarkable  production.  The  one  we 
think  should  hold  the  second  position  is  '  Meliora 
Soquor,'  and  the  third  '  Fiat  Justitia.'  We  may  also 
add,  in  justice  to  the  author  of  '  Interea  Loci,'  that  we 
think  it  very  httle  inferior  to  the  two  above  men- 
tioned." The  author  of  the  prise  essay  (Mr.  Clay's) 
is  Mr.  A.  B.  Greenwood,  4,  Mount-place,  Hesele-road  ; 
of  the  second,  Mr.  Henry  Best,  20,  Leonard-street ;  and 
of  the  third,  Miss  Harriet  Hill,  27,  Francis-street  West. 


EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN  IN  FRANCE 

Tho  constitution  of  the  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes, 
and  of  other  institutions  affecting  the  relations  of  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  is  being  seriously  considered  in 
France  at  the  present  moment.  Tho  subject  was  dis- 
cussed the  other  day  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  on  a  mo- 
tion made  by  M.  Jules  Simon.  Still  more  recently  the 
report  of  M.  Devinck,  the  president  of  the  commission 
for  organising  the  visits  of  working  men  to  the  late 
Exhibition,  has  appeared,  and  the  following  are  the 
principal  points  of  the  recommendations  of  the  ouvriers 
relating  to  the  institution  in  question  t— 

The  first  point  is  the  formation  of  Chambres  Syn- 
dicates. The  delegates  declare  such  chambers  to  be 
valuable  as  contributing  to  prevent  strikes,  the  plagues 
of  industry,  which  injure  working  men  even  more  than 
employers.  In  their  opinion,  when  a  difficulty  occurs  it 
should  be  met  by  methods  of  conciliation,  and  a 

jEmftlL  con^unica^ 

workmen  add,  that  as  employers  have  established  such 
chambers,  they  think  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so 
likewise.  Such  conferences,  they  say,  already  exist  in 
Prussia.  In  Paris  there  is  a  clan  of  superior  workmen, 
who  receive  pupils,  and  give  them  lessons  at  very  trifling 
cost.  The  report  of  M.  Devinck  proposes  to  authorise 
sad  generalise  such  arrangements. 

As  regards  the  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes,  the  ouvriers 
are  almost  unanimous  in  their  expressions.  They 

of  the  number  of 
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councils,  and  a  new  classificition  of  the  industries  which 
compose  them.  They  complain  that  they  are  compelled 
to  deposit  their  votes  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
havo  not  sufficient  means  of  constating  respecting  the 
choice  of  their  representatives ;  they  propose  also  that  all 
the  members  of  these  councils,  whether  masters  or  work- 
men, shall  receive  a  fixed  allowance  for  their  attendance. 
They  demand  that  changes  be  ma, do  in  the  Code  Na- 
poleon and  the  law  of  1844  respecting  the  livret,  or 
workman's  passport,  and  also  in  the  article  of  the  law 
which  makes  the  mere  affirmation  of  the  master  sufficient 
as  regards  the  amount  of  wages,  the  payment  of  salaries 
for  the  past  year,  and  the  balances  due  on  the  current 
year.  One  of  the  grievances  respecting  tho  livrtt, 
which  every  workman  in  France  is  supposed  to  possess, 
and  which  contains  entries,  under  the  employer's  hand, 
of  the  dates  at  which  the  ouvner  entered:  and  left  his 
employment,  is,  that  the  little  masters,  that  is  to  say, 
workmen  who  work  on  their  own  account  or  to  order,  havo 
no  such  books,  and  thus  are  excluded  from  voting  for 
the  members  of  the  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes. 

The  subject  of  gratuitous  and  obligatory  instruction 
is  considered  in  many  of  the  reports ;  in  Paris  tho 
supply  of  gratuitous  education  may  be  said  to  be  nearly 
complete,  and  fresh  schools  are  opened  wherever  a  neces- 
sity appears  for  them,  but  many  of  tho  workmen  objoct 
to  instruction  being  obligatory,  as  infringing  the  liberty 
of  tho  individual. 

Lastly,  the  delegates  recommend  the  formation  of  co- 
operative associations,  as  one  of  tho  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  reports  in  question  is  in 
favour  of  the  following  principles: — Equality  before 
the  law ;  liberty  of  contract ;  the  right  of  discussing  busi- 
ness questions;  the  desire  of  arriving  peaceably  and 
progressively  at  the  realisation  of  these  views. 

Upon  these  reports  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  has  presented  a  report  to  the  Emperor,  which 
has  been  approved  by  His  Majesty.  In  this  latter  docu- 
ment it  is  stated  that  many  of  the  propositions  of  tho 
ouvrier  delegates  are  already  under  consideration,  and 
will  shortly  receive  solution.  Amongst  others,  the 
arrangements  respecting  technical  education  and  courses 
of  professional  study.  This  is  now  before  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Conseil  d'Etat  is  now  occupied  with  tho  sub- 
ject of  infant  labour  and  apprenticeship.  The  views  of 
the  delegates  havo  boen  carried  out  since  the  Exhibition, 
by  the  extension  of  the  same  rules  to  syndical  chambers 
of  workmen  and  of  employers. 

The  law  of  France  has  not  yet  recognised  the  existence 
of  syndical  chambers  except  in  tho  case  of  a  gens  de 
change  and  other  special  professions  ;  only  the  chambers 
of  commerce  and  the  consultative  chambers  of  arts  and 
manufactures  are  y*t  officially  recognised,  but  a  great 
number  of  free  syndical  chambers  have  l>eon  formed— 
thore  are  more  than  eighty  at  present  in  Paris— and  the 
chambers  of  commerce  havo  often  commissioned  them 
to  give  their  advice  in  cases  of  litigation,  or  to  arbitrate 
between  the  parties.  Acting  on  the  samo  principles 
with  respect  to  tho  syndical  chambers  of  workmen  ns  to 
those  of  employers,  the  State  will  not  interfere  in  the 
matter,  unless  (ho  law  is  infringed  by  any  interference 
with  tho  liberty  of  commorco  and  industry,  or  bythe 
turning  of  such  chambers  into  political  assemblies.  With 
respect  to  mixed  chambers  of  employers  and  workmen, 
opinions  are  divided,  and  tho  government,  therefore, 
declines  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  tho  subject. 

With  raspect  to  the  regulations  respecting  tho  onvriera' 
licretn,  and  the  relative  privileges  of  employers  and  men, 
mentioned  abovo  in  connection  with  the*  Conseils  des 
Prud'hommes,  and  fixed  by  tho  Code  Napoleon,  the 
Minister  says  that  the  progress  of  education  and  im- 
provement in  manners  render  revision  necessary,  and  re- 
commends that  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  special 
commission,  who  shall  take  evidence  upon  the  snbjoct. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  stated  that  tho  Minister  of  Justice 
has  been  instructed  to  lay  before  the  Conseil  d'Etat  a 


plan  for  such  alterations  as  may  bo  necessary,  in  order 
to  establish  equality  between  employers  and  workmen  on 
theso  hoads,   


8am  ok  the  Sax  Doxato  Gallery.— Tho  salo  of 
tho  pictures  collected  by  Prince  Demidoff,  and  which 
formed  the  famous  gallery  of  San  Donate,  in  Florence, 
created  immense  excitement  recently  in  Paris ;  the 
works  were  only  twenty-throe  in  number,  but  every  one 
had  a  high  reputation,  and  many  presented  the  choicest 
known  examples  of  tho  artists'  works.  Tho  picture 
which  fetched  tho  largest  sum,  namclv,  182,000  francs, 
was  "The  Congress  of  Munster,"  bv  Terburg,  but  the 
groat  historical  interest  of  the  work  had  much  to  do  with 
this  result.  The  works  whoso  artistic  value  only  were 
the  most  highly  esteemed,  were  gems  by  Cuyp,  Paul 
Potter,  Hobboma  (2),  Isaac  Ostodo,  and  Tcniers.  Tho 
twenty-threo  works  sold  for  1,363,650  francs,  or,  on  an 
average,  nearly  £2,400  each.  Representatives  of  tho 
authorities  of  tho  I»uvre  and  of  tho  National  Gallery 
were  present,  but  neither  purchased  anything. 

Moxumext  Erected  over  tub  Source  or  tup. 
Seixe. — The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  have  caused 
to  bo  erected,  in  tho  Valley  of  Saint  Germain,  in  the 
Cot©  d'Or,  Burgundy,  where  the  Seine  takes  its  rise,  a 
handsome  ornamental  edifice;  tho  waters  from  tho 
various  sources  are  brought  together  in  an  artificial  cave 
and  fall  from  the  rockwork  into  a  small  basin,  whenco 
they  take  their  natural  course,  and  form  with  their  con- 
fluents the  well-known  river  which  enlivens  Paris,  and 
in  Normandy  become  a  grand  stream  covered  with  tho 
ships  of  all  nations.  Over  the  entrance  of  the  cave  is 
tho  recumbent  figure  of  a  nymph,  with  tho  traditional 
urn,  the  work  of  Mr.  Jouffroy,  the  eminent  sculptor. 
A  square,  or  public  garden,  has  been  formed  around  the 
source.  This  monument  replaces  a  very  old  one,  sup- 
posed to  bo  of  tho  Roman  period,  which  stood  on  tho 
samo  spot,  and  of  which  some  romains,  including  a 
statue  in  bronze,  were  discovered  some  time  since. 


jfttaitufactas. 


ExTBAcnox  of  Sulphur  from  the  Ore.— Tho  pro- 
cess by  which  sulphur  is  extracted  from  the  ore  is  carried 
on  in  Italy  in  a  most  primitive  and  wasteful  manner.  In 
Sicily  the  ore  from  tho  mines  is  put  into  a  kind  of  kiln, 
with  a  slanting  floor,  and  is  covered  with  earth  outside. 
This  is  called  a  calearone.  It  is  then  set  fire  to  at  the  top, 
and  burns  downward.  When  it  has  boon  burnt  for  a 
fortnight  it  is  tapped  at  the  bottom,  and  the  sulphur  is 
run  out  into  moulds  of  wood.  It  will  bo  easily  under- 
stood that  this  system  is  most  wasteful,  as  a  large  per- 
centage of  tho  sulphur  contained  in  the  ore  must  be 
burnt  in  tho  process,  and  tho  damago  to  vogctation  in 
tho  neighbourhood  must  be  considerable  from  sulphurous 
vapour  given  off.  In  Romagna  the  sulphur  is  extracted 
from  the  gravel  and  earths  with  which  it  is  found  in  tho 
following  manner:— Ten  or  more  earthen  pots,  about 
3  ft.  in  height,  and  holding  about  4  \  gallons,  are  arranged 
round  a  furnace  called  a  gallery.  The  pots  are  filled 
with  lumps  of  sulphur  ore ;  tho  tops  are  closed  with 
earthenware  lids,  from  which  proceeds  a  pipe  about  2  in. 
in  diameter,  which  enters  another  covered  pot,  standing 
in  a  tub  filled  with  water.  On  applying  heat  to  tho 
gallery  tho  sulphur  melts  and  volatilises,  and  runs  down 
in  a  liquid  state  into  tho  tubs,  whore  it  congeals.  The 
defect  of  both  these  systems  is  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing tile  temperature  to  a  high  degree,  which  is  very 
liable  to  cause  a  chemical  combination  of  part  of  tho 
sulphur  with  the  limo  or  other  matter  of  which  tho 
vnnvm  is  composed.  On  analysing  tho  residue  of  tho 
fusion  by  either  of  these  methods  a  composition  of 
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of  lime  will  be  found.  In  the 
of  sulphur  ia  sustained,  by  being  converted  into 
sulphurous  acid  by  contact  with  the  fire,  and  which  has 
most  injurious  effects  on  the  atmosphere  and  the  vegeta- 
tion in  tho  neighbourhood.  The  following  is  an  analysis 
of  the  average  sulphur  ore  of  Komagna  : — 

Sulphur   30-60 

lime    2680 

Alumina) 

Silica     J  41  20 

Water    140 

100 

From  this  ore,  which  contains  30  per  cent  of  sulphur, 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the  average  is  produced, 
the  other  20  per  cent  being  wasted  in  the  process.  In 
this  ore  the  sulphur  is  not  found  in  chemical  combination 
with  any  other  substance,  but  is  disseminated  through 
layers  of  tertiary  and  contemporaneous  formation.  To 
melt  the  sulphur  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  tempe- 
rature to  232<»  Fahr.,  and  at  this  temperature  it  is  as 
liquid  as  water,  and  may  even  be  filtered.  If  the  tem- 
po rut  ore  be  raised  the  sulphur  is  v  i  y  liable  to  combine 
with  tho  other  substances,  and  thus  occasion  a  serious 
loss,  as  with  the  existing  systems  in  use  at  the  present 
time  in  Italy,  namely,  tho  "  Calcaroni"  in  Sicily,  and 
the  distillation  in  earthen  pots,  as  in  Komagna ;  more- 
over, the  sulphur  thus  obtained  lias  to  undergo  another 
process  of  refining  to  fit  it  for  commerce.  A  most  im- 
portant invention,  whereby  no  loss  is  sustained,  and 
every  particle  of  the  sulphur  is  extracted  from  the  ore, 
is  now  being  worked  by  a  Milanese  company,  who  have 
obtained  the  right  of  working  it  in  Italy.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  apparatus  is  constructed  is  the  ex- 
posing of  the  ore  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  subjecting  H  to 
the  action  of  the  heat  of  steam  at  a  pressure  equal  to  about 
throe  atmospheres  (274°  Fahr.) ;  it  being  well  known 
that  sulphur  will  melt  at  232°,  and  at  this  temperature 
is  as  fluid  as  water,  and  were  this  temperature  raised 
tho  sulphur  would  become  thicker  and  thicker.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  made  of  boiler  plate,  which  is  filled  with  pieces  of 
ore.  The  principal  dimensions  are  1*20  met.  diameter  at 
bottom,  0-70met  diameter  at  top,  and  2  SOmot  height.  It 
is  fitted  with  a  grating  at  bottom,  to  prevent  the  ore  fall- 
ing into  the  receiver,  which  is  placed  below ;  under  this 
grating  there  is  a  strainer,  made  of  sheet-iron,  pierced 
with  small  holes.  Up  the  centre,  passing  from  top  to 
bottom,  is  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  steam  boiler ; 
this  pipe  is  perforated  with  small  holes,  so  as  to  allow 
the  diffusion  of  the  steam  araongMt  the  pieces  of  sulphur 
ore.  The  receptacle  for  the  ore,  after  being  filled,  is 
closed  with  a  lid,  which  is  screwed  down  with  a  steam- 
tight  joint.  A  cylindrical  vessel  or  receiver,  mounted 
on  four  wheels,  which  run  on  a  tram-road  under  the 
apparatus,  is  than  wheeled  into  place,  and  securely  at- 
tached to  the  former  by  means  of  bolts.  This  receiver 
consists  of  a  double  casing  of  boiler  plates,  forming  a 
steam  jacket  which  is  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiler, 
for  tho  purpose  of  keeping  the  melted  sulphur  ia  a 
liquid  state.  It  should  be  added  that  the  vessel  which 
contains  tho  ore  and  the  receiver  are  both  covered  with 
a  lagging  of  wood  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  After 
the  ore  has  been  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  action 
of  the  steam,  the  sulphur  which  it  contains  begins  to 
melt  and  passes  through  the  grating  and  strainer  into 
the  receiver  beneath,  and  is  there  kept  in  a  liquid  state 
until  all  has  been  collected  by  the  heat  of  the  steam 
surrounding  it.  A  cock  is  then  opened,  and  tho  liquid 
sulphur  is  run  oat  into  moulds.  An  immense  saving  of 
time  is  effected  in  this  manner  as  compared  with  the  old 
system,  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  occupies  not  lees 
than  fourteen  days,  and  often,  in  had  weather,  a  month 
ire.  Some  interesting  experiments  have  lately  been 
at  Milan  with  this  apparatus,  at  tho  «  Elvetica 


At  this  trial  4,000  kita.  of  ore  were  put  into  the  apparatus, 

and  in  two  hours  1,600 kils.  of  sulphur  was  produced,  *  h  i .  h 
was  of  such  excellent  quality  as  to  require  no  refining;. 
Tho  consumption  of  fuel  for  producing  the  steam  was 
4 1  quintals,  but  the  average  consumption  would  be  con- 
siderably leas,  as  the  steam  was  generated  under  un- 
favourable circumstances  from  the  boilers  of  two  portable 
engines,  and  there  was  also  a  considerable  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  for  a  length  of  naked  steam-pipes.  Neither 
can  the  yield  of  sulphur  be  said  to  be  the  maximum,  as, 
on  examining  the  residuum  in  the  apparatus,  the  gangue 
still  contained  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur,  which 
would  all  have  been  run  off  had  the  operation  been 
continued  another  half-hour.  The  mineral  which 
experimented  on  at  Milan  was  Lercara  ore,  i 
yield  by  the  ordinary  means  20  per  cent  of 


by  this  apparatus  it  produced  374  per  cent,  and  had  tho 
operation  been  continued  for  sufficient  time  the  produo- 
would  have  been  at  least  40  per  cent,  or  exactly  double 
that  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  treating  tho 
mineral  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  following  is  the 
classification  of  Sicilian  sulphur,  by  M.  <  'ussy  : — 

No.  1.  Extraordinary  ore,  that  which  vields  25  per  cent 
„  2.  Rich  „  .   20  „ 

„  3.  Good  „  „  15 

,,  4.  Middling         ,,  ,,  8  „ 


By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  it  will  bo  seen  that  this 
yield  might  be  doubled,  and  that  it  is  called  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  sulphur  industry  in  Italy. 

Pabaffixb  Wat«upboof  Cloth. — The  following  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone  to  James  Young, 
Esq.,  Limefieltt,  West  Caldcr,  Scotland  :— "  Country  of 
tho  Chipcta,  February  1st  1867. — I  am  sorry  that  I 
never  oould  write  to  Dr.  Stenhouse  about  his  invention. 
The  sheet  his  agent  gave  me  to  place  on  the  ground 
beneath  my  bed  has  been  invaluable  as  a  tent  overhead. 
He  offered  me  a  covering  of  a  lighter  kind,  and  I  regret 
exceedingly  not  having  accepted  it  The  Mackintosh 
sheets  I  have  tried  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison. 
This  black  sheet  is  lighter,  and  lasts  wonderfully ;  while 
the  india-rubber  sheet  so  glues  itself  together  that  you 
soon  tear  it  to  pieces  in  drawing  the  folds  asunder.  Tho 
first  pair  of  boots  have  lasted  during  a  five-hundred  mile 
tramp,  often  over  a  rough  stony  soil,  and  in  the  driest, 
hottest  season.  I  gave  away  the  first  pair,  not  because 
the  uppers  were  broken,  or  the  solos  worn  out  but  be- 
cause the  inner  scam  had  given  way  at  the  toes,  and  the 
heels  were  gone.  I  ought  to  have  had  a  pair  not  Sten- 
housed  to  try  against  the  others.  I  am  now  putting  a 
second  pair  to  a  severe  tost  daily  wet  outside  and  in,  and 
then  exposal  to  a  broiling  sun.  If  they  last  long  at  this 
I  shall  lot  the  doctor  know.  I  think  his  invention  really 
very  valuable,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  him  this  ex- 
tract as  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  for  kindly  providing 
that  'brick'  of  a  sheet" 

Manvfactvhx  of  Stahcii  in  Italv. — The  principal 
centres  of  this  manufacture  are  Venice.  Ravenna,  and 
Genoa,  and  in  most  large  towns  there  are  manufactories 
of  this  article,  but  the  production  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  country.  At  Genoa  there  are 
seven  manufactories  of  starch,  employing  about  fifty 
workmen.  The  average  annual  imports  of  this  sub- 
stance amount  to  84,000  kils..  of  the  value  of  76,000 
francs ;  whilst  the  average  exports  do  not  < 
kils.,  amounting  in  value  to  32,000  francs. 


Cemmerrt. 

FfRTHBB   TSLEOKAI-HIC    RsFOBM    IX    FxANCB.— The 

draft  of  an  act  respecting  the  tariff  of  telegraphic  dis- 
patches has  just  been  presented  to  the  Corps  Legialatif. 
The  following  are  the  new  rates  proposed  by  this  hill  :- 
Fat  a  dispatch  of  not  more  than  twenty' 
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centimes,  from  any  part  of  France  to  another,  beyond 
tbe  same  deparment,  one  franc.  In  the  case  of  Corsica 
a  second  franc  is  added  for  the  Italian  transit,  there 
being  at  present  no  direct  communication  between  con- 
tinental France  and  Corsica.  The  above  rates  to  bo 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  for  every  to 


Monies, 


Imports  and  Exports  op  Victoria. — A  private  cir- 
cular, dated  Melbourne,  March  3rd,  says:— A  statement 
of  exports  and  imports  from  and  into  the  colony  for  tho 
year  1867  has  been  officially  published,  and  we  are  en- 
abled to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  tariff 
during  1867-  Tho  following  tablo  gives  a  comparative 
view  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  import  trade  at 
three  different  periods : — 

Imports  into  Victoria,  srECTFMNQ  Ten  Principal 
ix  1859,  1866,  and  1867. 


1»66. 

XB67. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

App.  and  Slops .... 

588,654 

517,157 

373,825 

Beer  and  Cider. . . . 

666,470 

300,878 

297,103 

720,660 

259,034 

43,091 

1,237,824 

1,172,400 

509,095 

Haberdashery  and 

Drapery  ...... 

1,505,920 

674,524 

275,062 

311,438 

259,661 

94,814 

Leather,  Boots  and 

Shoes   

626,253 

397,927 

292,209 

718.991 

380,644 

420,525 

466,331 

341,203 

217,744 

342.613 

241,132 

163.154 

Other  nrt i'  ■]*  s  . »  » . 

442,737 

10,227,151 

8,987,458 

15,662,891 

14.771,711 

11,674.080 

From  tho  aboTe  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  marked 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  import  trade.  Judging 
from  the  falling  off  in  the  import  of  such  articles  as  flour 
and  grain,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  there 
would  have  been  an  increase  in  the  import  of  merchan- 
dise which  cannot  be  producod  in  tho  colony.  But  it 
will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that  there  is  al- 
most as  great  a  decrease  in  the  import  of  haberdashery 
and  hardware  as  in  that  of  flour  and  grain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  imports  during  tho  last  two  years  are  as 
follows : — 

Extorts  from  Victoria,  specifying  tub  Principal 


Articles  op  Colonial  Produce 
1867). 


  £1,609 

Gold    5,909,987 

Hides   42,715 

Horns  and  Hoofs  ....  1,355 

Horses  and  Cattle ....  44,82 1 

Shcop   23,437 

Skins   11,056 

Provisions   33,014 

Tallow    6,599 

Wool   3,196,471 

All  other  articles. . . .  3,618,482 


•  s  •  • 

•  .  .  * 


Valih 


1*>J. 

£1,336 
5,738.993 
26,755 
434 


2,503 
49,953 
31,968 
3,813,347 
3,056,118 


£12,889,546  £12,724,427 

From  the  tables  of  imports  and  exports  it  appears 
that  while  the  colony  is  now  nearly  supplying  itself  with 
breadstuff's,  and  while  there  is  a  very  slight  decrease  in 
the  production  of  gold,  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the 
esport  of  wool  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  export 
of  provisions  and  tallow.   It  will  be  observed  that  the 


value  of  exports  exceeds  that 
there  most  be  funds  at  the 
the  countries  to  which 


of  imparts.  Consequently 
credit  of  the  colonists  in 
oar  produce  is  shipped,  and  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  these  will  be  invested  in 
merchandise  suitable  for  the  colony.  An  increase  in 
J  therefore  be  fairly  "anticipated  in  the 


Colonial  Railways.- — It  has  been  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  Burketown,  in  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, to  Melbourne.  This  seems  a  large  undertaking, 
but  one,  considering  all  the  advantage*  that  would 
accrue  from  it,  that  might  be  fairly  expected  (says  the 

Ptrt  It,-,        Timet)  to  pay  a  large  interest  on  the  outlay. 

This  railway  would  take  tbe  place  of  the  navigable 
rivers  of  America,  and  if  tho  Canadas  have  been  able  to 
make  a  railway  absolutely  in  competition  with  such  mag- 
nificent water  communication  as  they  have,  tho  colonists 
ought  surely  to  be  able  to  make  this  line,  which  would 
command  the  whole  traffic.  An  enormous  amount  of 
country  would  then  be  opened  up.  and  great  encourage- 
ment would  l»e  given  to  tho  rapid  development  of 
mineral  resources.  A  grant  of  bind  along  the  line — say 
two  miles  wide,  or  an  equivalent  amount  in  blocks  of 
the  regulation  shape,  laid  off  at  a  sufficient  interval 
along  it,  would  go  some  way  towards  paying  for  the 
construction  of  the  line,  as  a  great  proportion,  if  not 
the  whole  at*  the  land  on  either  side,  and  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  would  soon  acquire  considerable 
value.  Tho  longth  of  tho  Una  would  probably  be  L200 
miles. 

New  Productions  of  Victoria. — Amongst  the  new 
industries  recently  developed  in  Gipp's  Land  are  the 
production  of  brimstone,  which  is  abundant  at  Buchan, 
near  the  north- end  of  the  lakes ;  and  slate,  for  roofing, 
which  has  been  quarried  at  Ulenmaggie,  and  is  apparently 
plentiful  A  ton  was  sent  to  Melbourne,  and  approved 
of.  In  a  very  short  time  an  important  manufactory  will 
be  added  to  the  numerous  1 ;  -t  of  colonial  indnstriea  that 
liave  sprung  into  existence  recently.  The  first  paper 
mill  in  the  colony  is  now  being  erected.  A  few  months 
since  tho  necessary  buildings  were  commenced,  and  have 
"  with  such  vigour  that  within  a  very 


Bhort  time  papennaking  will  have 
perienced  foreman  has  been  engaged :  and  the  machinery, 
all  of  which  is  highly  finished,  and  furnished  with  the 
latest  improvements,  was  made  in  Edinburgh.  The  entire 
outlay  will  be  about  £20,000. 

Revbnub  of  Queensland.—  The  revenue  of  the  colony 
of  Queensland  during  the  Tears  1866  and  1867  was  for 
the  former  £617,672,  and  for  tho  latter  £686,582.  These 
figures  show  that  the  revenue  is  steadily  progressing, 
and  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state.  The  increase  of  the 
customs  is  verv  large,  the  collection  for  1867  being 
£283,666,  against  £223,684  in  1866.  It  appears,  howover, 
that  the  additional  duties  are  the  cause  of  this  increase, 
as  the  imports  are  verv  much  leas  than  thev  were  in  1866. 
The  duty  on  the  gold  "exported  for  1866  was  £1,686,  and 
for  1867  was  £3.582.  The  total  receipts  of  thejand 
revenue,  under  tho  Leasing  Act,  amounted  to  £17,812, 
representing  2a,  6d.  an  acre  on  1,442,496  acres  of  land 


Emmylluhmbnt  of  Paris.  — Demolition  and  con- 
struction continue  to  proceed  in  Paris  without  atrot.  An 
important  undertaking  is  now  under  hand,  namely,  the 
piercing  of  two  streets,  from  the  junction  of  tho  Hue  de 
fa  Paix  with  the  Boulevard  des  Capucinca.    One  of  xYw^ 
Btreeto  will  run  from  the  Boulevard  to  tne  r\u.aUe 
Francais,  and  form  a  broad  and  direct  lino  to  the  louvre 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  this  street  will  t>o  ix\k>w\.  1,600 
feet  long.   The  other,  starting  from  the  same  point,  Vifl 
to  the  Bourse,  and  be  afterwards  continued,  to  the 
nd  will  be  sbout  twice  as  long  as 
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the  former.  One  effect,  and  a  very  fine  one,  will  bo  the 
formation  of  a  handsome  open  space  opposite  the  Place 
of  the  Now  Opera-house.  One  of  the  new  streets  is 
exactly  in  the  lino  of  the  centre  of  the  Opera,  whilo 
the  other  will  form  the  same  angle  with  it  as  the  Rao 
do  la  Paii,  so  that  the  New  Opera  will  be  seen  and 
approached  by  three  of  the  finest  streets  in  Paris,  con- 
verging symetrically  from  it.  The  valuo  of  the  pro- 
perty between  the  Boulevard  and  the  Bourse  is  very 
great,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  new  streets  must  be  large, 
but  the  value  of  the  new  sites  thus  formed  must  make  this 
change  a  very  profitable  one,  while  the  new  street  which 
ends  opposite  the  Thdatre  Francois  will  demolish  one  of 
the  moist  unsightly  and  least  reputable  quarters  in 
the  city.  The  other  works  set  down  for  tho  present 
year  include  the  completion  of  the  New  Boulevards  of 
St.  Marcel  and  St.  Jaques,  the  formation  of  the  Now 
Park  of  MonUouris  (which  is  carried  on  with  vigour), 
the  completion  of  the  great  central  markets  (two  more 
sections  of  which  have  just  been  finished,  leaving  only 
two  semicircular  buildings  to  be  erected  to  complete  the 
plan,  and  unite  tho  whole  with  the  great  rotunda  of  the 
old  corn  market),  the  rebuilding  of  the  college  liollin. 
and  the  college  Chaptal,  tho  construction  of  a  magnifi- 
cent fountain  on  the  site  of  the  old  fountain  of  tho  lions 
on  the  Place  do  Chateau  d'Eau,  and  tho  completion  of 
the  new  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  This  is  a  long  list, 
but  there  is  do  doubt  the  greater  portion  of  it  will  be 
exhausted  before  the  year  is  out. 

Population  of  thb  Zollvbkbin. — The  general  result 
of  the  census  taken  throughout  the  Zollvoroin  on  the  3rd 
December  last,  is  now  known.  The  increase  of  the 
population  has  slackened  during  the  last  few  years,  but 
not  so  much  as  was  thought.  The  total  population  of 
Germany,  without  Austria,  is  38,697,344  souls,  or  half  a 
million  more  than  that  of  France,  as  shown  by  the  last 
census.  That  of  Prussia  is  at  present  24,013,765.  The 
increase  during  tho  last  three  years  has  been  423,126,  or 
an  average  of  141,042  annually.  The  mean  increase 
between  the  years  1865  and  1864  was  233.000;  the 
diminution  is  more  marked  in  some  states  than  in  others. 
Thus,  in  Bavaria,  the  population  of  which  country  was 
shown  to  bo  4,823,606,  the  ""lnal  augmentation  has 
fallen  from  29,000  to  6,400.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Saxony  is  2,426,193,  and  the  increase  has  been  27,000 
instead  of  36,000  as  formerly.  The  population  in  Meck- 
lenburg, which  was  652,612  in  1864,  has  now  incre  ased 
to  660,732. 

Railways  is  Belgium. — Tho  receipts  of  the  Belgian 
railways  belonging  to  the  state  amounted,  in  the  month 
of  Fobruary  list,  to  2,747,737frs.,  being  103.892frs.  more 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1867.  During  tho 
first  two  mouths  of  1868  the  receipts  were5,43l,261frs., 
being  176,487frs.  moro  than  in  the  similar  period  of 
1867.  The  revenue  of  tho  telegraphic  service  has  also 
progressed ;  in  January  and  February  last  it  amounted 
to  184,041  frs.,  being  an  increase  over  the  first  two 
months  of  1867,  of  32,276frs. 

Public  Instruction  in  Italy. — During  the  course  of 
the  years  1866-1867  the  number  of  students  whose  names 
were  entered  for  the  terms  at  the  fifteen  Government 
universities,  namely,  at  Bologna,  Cagliari,  Catania, 
Genoa,  Messina,  Modcna,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo, 
Parma,  Pavia,  Pisa,  Sassari,  Sienna,  and  Turin,  was  as 
folio wb:— 2,751  students  of  law;  1,985  of  medicine; 
1,299  mathematics ;  115  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
633  pharmacy.  Tho  regular  attendance  of  tho  students 
was:— Bologna,  380;  Cagliari,  80  ;  Catania,  157;  Genoa, 
167 ;  Messina,  135 ;  Modena,  296;  Naples,  1,427  ;  Padua, 
1,487  ;  Palermo,  173  ;  Parma,  61  ;  Pavia,  742;  Pisa,  366; 
Sassari,  63  ;  Sionna,  91 ;  Turin,  1,124.  The  degrees  ob- 
tained by  the  students  were  456  in  law ;  204  in  medicine ; 
196  in  mathematics;  20  in  literature  and  philosophy; 
51  obtained  a  diploma  as  notary ;  and  161  in  pharmacy. 
In  tho  above,  the  students  at  the  Schools  of  Engineering 
at  Turin,  Milan,  and  Naples,  and  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Florence  are  not  comprised.   In  the  Venetian  provinces 


tho  laureat  is  still  0 hligatory  for  the  profession  of  notary. 
In  the  79  Government  lyceums,  3,446  pupils  were  entered 
for  the  triennial  course  of  studies.  The  101  Government 
gymnasiums  numbered  8,769  pupils  for  a  quinquennial 
course.  In  the  abovo,  the  lyceums  and  gymnasiums 
supported  by  incorporated  bodies,  and  such  like,  are  not 
included.  The  Government  technical  schools  are  81  in 
number,  in  Upper  Italy,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches,  and 
were  attended  by  3,563  pupils.  In  Sicily  and  Naples, 
where  in  1864-65  there  were  only  49  technical  schools, 
there  are  now  55,  and  the  number  of  pupils  amounts  to 
1,233.  In  Tuscany  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  tho 
technical  schools  are  supported  by  the  communes ;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  Sicily  they  are  entirely  supported  by 
the  State  ;  whilst  in  Upper  Italy,  Umbria,  and  the 
Marches,  the  expenses  are  borne  half  by  the  state  and 
half  by  the  communes.  Besides  the  above-mentioned, 
there  are  various  private  technical  schools.  There  are 
26  government  industrial  boys'  schools,  with  1,608  pupils. 
The  provincial  and  communal  industrial  schools  num- 
bered 972  pupils.  For  1867,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
with  tho  exception  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  the  sum 
of  513,986  frs.  was  paid  in  Government  subsidies  to  8,808 
masters  of  evening  schools.  In  the  Venetian  province* 
there  wore  683  masters  of  evening  schools  who  received 
from  Government  39,480  frs.  The  sum  of  42,980  frs.,  in 
subsidies,  was  paid  by  Government  to  61  societies  for 
promoting  public  instruction.  67  infant-schools  received 
subsidies  from  Government  to  the  amount  of  21,470  fra. 

Thb  New  Rbadino  Rooms  op  thb  Bihliothbqub 
Imi-brialb  op  Paris.  —  The  old  reading  room  of  thia 
famous  library  was  closed  to  the  public  on  the  6th  April, 
as  usual,  for  the  Easter  holydays,  and  will  shortly  be  re- 
placed by  two  new  rooms,  one  absolutely  public,  as  of  old- 
and  open  every  day  in  the  week,  Sunday  included,  and 
supplied  with  a  collection  of  classical,  technical,  and  pro- 
fessional workB  of  general  interest  and  utility  ;  the  other 
is  to  be  devoted  to  students  and  others  who  can  bring 
evidence  of  serious  literary  occupation.  This  latter  room 
will  contain  328  numbered  places,  arranged  nearly  in  the 
manner  of  the  reading  room  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  whole  contents  of  the  great  library  will  bo  at  the 
disposition  of  its  readers.  At  one  end  of  this  room  is  a 
semi-circular  enclosure  for  the  librarians  and  attendants 
attached  to  this  portion  of  tho  establishment  The  day 
of  opening  is  not  yet  published.  The  officers  of  tho  libr.iry 
are  now  occupied  in  arranging  the  library  of  printed 
books  on  the  shelves  of  the  new  rooms  and  the  adjoining; 
apartments ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  total  length  of  tho 
shelves  to  bo  covered  is  about  fifty-five  kilometres,  or 
between  thirty-four  and  thirty-five  English  miles.  The 
entrances  to  the  public  and  students'  reading-rooms  will  be 
entirely  distinct  from  each  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  these  rooms  are  opened  tho  practice  of  allowing 
eminent  authors  to  carry  books  out  of  the  library  will  be 
strictly  prohibited ;  and,  also,  that  tho  work  of  catalogu- 
ing will  be  vigorously  carried  on,  for  at  present  reference 
is  extremely  difficult,  and  for  strangers  almost  impossible. 
Such  a  magnificent  collection  of  books  as  that  contained 
in  the  Bibliothequo  Imperialo  deserves  to  be  supplied 
with  tho  best  means  of  reference ;  and,  wo  believe,  that 
the  learned  and  able  directors  of  tho  establishment  are 
as  anxious  as  anybody  to  see  these  conditions  fulfilled. 
Those  who  have  watched  tho  progress  of  tho  British 
Museum  library  can  alone  form  any  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude and  difficulties  of  such  r~ 


CorrfsjonHfiitc. 


Bebt  Sl-gab, — Sir, — In  the  discussion  on  this  subject, 
on  Wednesday,  the  22nd,  Mr.  Pearsall  characterised  my 
statistics  as  unreliable,  and  tho  conclusion  drawn  from 
them  as  absolutely  incorrect."  As  I  quite  agree  with 
that  gentleman  that  it  is  wrong  to  quote  figures  at 
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random,  and  to  found  upon  such  random  calculations 
either  conclusions  or  objections,  I  fore  bore  to  defend 
my  figuros  until  I  could  verify  them  by  referring  once 
more  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  from  which  they 
were  taken.  I  have  now  done  so,  and  beg  to  enclose 
you  an  official  copy,  by  which  it  will  be  evident  to  your 
readers  that,  in  1866,  the  imports  from  the  colonies  wore 
in  round  numbers  9  j  million  cwts.,  and  from  the  Conti- 
nent 1}  million  cwts.,  which  was  all  that  I  stated  on 
that  subject.  Now,  if  we  roduce  tho  28,000,000  lbs. 
(which  Mr.  I  Vara  all  asserts  to  have  been  the  quantity 
imported  in  1867}  to  cwts.,  we  obtain  only  250,000,  i.t. 
a  quarter  of  a  million ;  this,  therefore,  instead  of  show- 
ing  such  an  "enormous  increase"  for  1867  compared 
with  1866,  as  to  render  my  conclusions  "  absolutely  in- 
correct," will  show  (if  Mr.  Fcarsall's  figures  are  reliablo) 
a  most  astounding  decrease,  and  thus  would  leave  my 
question  still  unanswered,  as  to  whether  our  colonies 
have  much  to  fear  from  continental  competition.  Mr. 
Pearsall  did  not,  however  explain  to  us  whether  the  28 
million  lbs.  included  tho  whole  imports  into  this  country 
or  those  from  the  Continont  only,  or  (if  the  latter)  what 
proportion  those  28  millions  from  the  Continent  bore  to 
the  colonial  imports.  Now  it  is  precisely  and  solely 
upon  that  proportion,  that  the  whole  question  turns,  and 
I  hope,  therefore,  he  will  oblige  us  with  some  further 
statistics  on  the  subject. — I  am,  &c,  William  A.  Gibbs. 
GMwell  Park,  Scwardstone,  Woodford,  N.E. 

Svoar  Imported  into  ths  United  Kingdom  in  1866. 
Total  of  Raur. 

Prussia   17,800 

Hamburg   221,949 

Bremen   85,235 

Holland   10,686 

Belgium   184,187 

France    551,047 

Thilippine  Islands    524,563 

Cuba    1,672,512 

Porto  Rico   167,417 

Dutch  Guiana    49,555 

Central  America    10,573 

Brazil   1,333,296 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa  31,414 

Mauritius    1,006,237 

British  India:  Bombay  and 8iude . .  42 

Madras    269,093 

Bengal  and  Pegu  . .  73,625 

Singapore  and  Eastern  Straits  ....  15,984 

British  West  India  Islands    3,177,047 

British  Guiana   1,233,720 

Other  parts    53,073 

Total   10,639,085 

cwts. 

Holland   420,061 

Belgium   66,577 

France    167,598 

Cuba    1,273 

Other  parts    4,875 

Total   660,384 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

,.. Royal  Inst.,2.   General  Monthly  Meeting. 
R.  United  Service  loft.,  s|.   Mr.  James  Mackar,  "  The 
Mackay  Gun  and  Projectiles. ■     (Commander  P.  H. 
Colomb,  R.N.,  and  C*pt.  Bolton  will  exhibit  their  new 
Signal  Lights.) 
aocletyof  Engineers, 7|.  M. de Merriteoa,  " The  Marseilles 

Social  Science  Assoc.,  8.    Dr.  Lankester,  "  On  the  Mode  of 

Election  and  Jurisdiction  of  Coroners." 
Farmers'  Club,  6|. 
Entomological,  7. 


Ton 


British  Architects,  8. 
Victoria  Inst.,  8. 
..Civil  Engineers,  8.  Continued 
in  India  and  in  Spain." 
Pathological,  8. 
Anthropological,  h. 
Sym- Egyptian,  TJ. 

Royal  Intt.,  S.  Dr.  M.  Foster,  "  On 


Wed 


Development  of 
On  a  New 


Animals. 

...Society  of  Arts,  8.   Capt.  Douglas  Gallon, 
Form  of  Ventilating  Stove." 
Geological,  8.   I.  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  "On  the  Quaternary 
Gravels  of  England."   3.  Mr.  8.  V.  Wood,  Jun.,  "  On  the 
Pebble-beds  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Hertt."   3.  Dr.  J. 
Schmidt,  "  On  the  Eruption  of  the  Kalmeni  of  Sautorin." 
(Communicated  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchlson.) 
R.  8oclety  of  Literature,  4|. 
Obstetrical,  8. 
...R.  United  Service  Inst.,  8}.   Adjourned  > 
Leahy's  and  Major  Reran  Edwards's 
Organisation." 
Royal,  Hi. 
Antiquaries,  8|. 

Llnnssan,  8.   1.  Dr.  Shortt,  "  On  the  chief  1 

Coffee  Plant."   2.  Dr.  Hance,  »  On  tho  f 

of  Northern  China."   3.  Mr.  McLac 

Caddis  worms  from  New  Zealand." 
Chemical,  8.   Mr.  C.W.  Siemens,  "On  the  Regenerative 

Gas  Furnace  as  applied  to  the  production  of  Cast  8tecl." 
R.  Society  Club,  6. 
Artists  and  Amateurs,  8. 

Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Bein,  "  On  Popular  Errors." 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  8.  Mr.  H.  Ottley,  "  Notes  on  the 

London  Art  Season." 

Fbi  Astronomical,  8. 

Royal  Inst.,  8.  Mr.  C.  Orevllle  Wl  Ularos, "  On  the  Artificial 

Formation  of  Organic  Bodies." 
R.  United  Service  Inst.,  3.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke, "  The  Military 

Value  of  a  continuous  ~ 

England  and  India." 

8it  Royal  Inst.,  3.   Prof.  Bain,  "  On  1 

R.  Botanic,  3f. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

P»r.  Delivered  ON  Uh  April,  1  86 8. 

Numb. 

78.  Bill— Boundary. 

151.  Trade  Accounts  (Foreign  Countries). 

167.  Navy  (Distribution  of  Forces) — Return.  • 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  Ac— Reports  by  Secretaries  of  Embassy. 

Ac.  (No.  1,  1*68). 
Public  Petitions— Thirteenth  Report. 

Delivered  on  6th  April,  1868. 
183.  Government  Insurances  and  Annuities— Accounts. 

Delivered  on  1th  April,  1868. 
Ecclesiastical  Commission — Appendix  to  Twentieth  Report. 

Delivered  on  8th  April,  1868. 
126.  (it.)  Committee  of  Selection— Third  Report. 
190.  Queen  s  College  (Galway)-Rcturns. 

Delivered  on  9th  April,  1866. 

83.  Bill— Peerage  (Ireland). 

85.    „    Metropolis  Gas  (amended  in  Committee). 
87.    „    Legitimacy  Declaration  (Ireland). 
181.  Storm  Warning! — Correspondence. 

StJSJON  1867. 

534.  Stamp  Distributors — Returns. 

Delivered  on  nth  April,  186a. 

84.  Bill-County  General  Assessment  (Scotland) 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission— Vol.  VII.  C 

Delivered  on  \6lh  April,  1868. 
140.  Army  (Stall' Appointments)— Return. 
1T4.  Abyssinian  Expedition—  Return 
17S.  Saving!)  Banks — Return. 
194.  Whitworth  Scholarships— Minute. 
199. 

163. 

173. 


Report*. 


Treasury  Chest— Account, 
letropolit 


Appeals— Beturn. 
Delivered  on  11th  April,  1868. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Ac— Return. 
184.  Paris  Exhibition—  Return. 
1*7.  Greenwich  Hospital— Account. 
192.  Rangoon  and  Western  C 
200.  East  India  (Unoovcnanted 
202.  Electric  Telegraphs— i 
204.  Quarantine  (Island  of  St. 
tioas. 

Srssjos  1867. 
660.  Navy  (ships  sold)— Return. 

Delivered  on  18M  April,  II 
84.  Revenue  Departments— Corrected  Pages, 
88.  Army — Corrected  Pages. 
133.  East  India  (Bombay  Banks) -Return. 
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l65.  Coventry  Election— Minute*  of  Ev. 

188.  Post-ofllce  Havings  Banks— Return. 
1*6.  Poat-office  Savings  Banks — Account. 

189.  Durham  Records— Letter. 
197.  Army  (India  and  the  Colonics)— Report. 

ii.)  Railways  Abandonment — Warrant, 
it.)  Railways  Abandonment— Warrant. 

Delitered  on  lUt  April,  1*69. 
Sclentifia  Instruction— Miout- . 
196.  Grand  Juries  (Ireland)— Return. 

"  cp»rU(Part  II.). 

Sbsmok  1x67. 
i  ( Ore*r  Britain >—  Return. 

Ddiurtd  on  22ml  April,  IMS. 
16h.  Education — Return. 
171.  Court  of  Probate  (Ireland)— Account, 
i  -<j  Mm  ail  Pox  (Ireland)— Circulars. 
l'\kltlic  General  Acts — Cap.  <*  to  IS. 

DtiiTtrni  on  Xlrrf  April,  ISOO. 
151.  (i.)  Trade  Aooounts  ( Foreign  Countries),  (Belgium,  Holland, 

and  France)— Accounts  (3lst  January,  ih«*). 
170.  Incress-and  Diminution ( Public Oflloea)— Abstractor Accounts 
17*.  ~ 


212.  Sir  Robert  Wl 


•  W«rkr*ms»)— SpeeisJ 
School  (Taw worth)—  Letter. 


iMltotrod  ait  2Uh 

d  Liberated  Afrlcans- 
of  Reports  o/  the 

1*7. 

431.  (4  x.)  Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism 
and  1848). 

88.  BUI— Artisans  and  La1 
mlttee) 

90.    ,,    Browghty  Ferry  Provisional 

93.    „    Petroleum  Act  Amendment. 
177.  Superannuation*  (Public 
318.  Naval  Reserve— Return. 
Diplomatic  Service— Circulars. 
Schools  Inquiry— Reports,  Vol.  VIII. 
Public  Petitions-Fourteenth  Report. 

«»2Trt  At 


(X)(Fsfcrmry,l887 


From  Conuninion*r$  of  Pa'enlt  Journal,  April  24. 


Anchor*- 1163— A.  V.  Newton. 

Beverages,  alcoholic,  with  tea,  coffee,  Ac. -10**— A.  Scott. 

Beverages,  carbonated— 1214— M.  A  F.  "' 
Beverages,  machine  Car  adding  s 
aerated,  Ac  — 658— R.  A.  Hope 
Boat-detaching  apparatus— 1169— E.  H.  Ncwby. 
Bonnet  shapes -1129— A.  Martin. 
Braiding  machines — 1115 — A.  Jacksou  and  J. 
Buildings,  fireproof— 1204 -J.  Maraden. 
Cartridges-llnO-J.  J.  Chaudnn  and  J.  J. 
Ceramic  te»strs»-1230-E.  P.  H.  Vaughan. 
Corsets — 1 224— E.  Richardson. 

Cotton,  Ac,  spinning  and  doubling— 1160— T.  Holt  and  H 
Dies  and  tans,  cutting — 1198 -G.  T.  Bousflcld. 
Engines,  steam— 1123 — J.  S.  Croiland. 

Engines,  4c,  pam  ping -1 153  — H.  Moreland.  jun.,  and  D.  Thomson. 
Fabrics,  textile,  Ac.  finishing- 1174—  B.  U.  Lowndes. 
Feattiers,  Ac.,  bleaching,  Ac— 1218— B.  J.  B.  Mills. 
Fire-arms  and  cartridges— 1200- W.  E.  Newton. 
Flax,  Ac  ,  preparlng-llN8-E.  Brasicr  and  J.  E.  Hodgxin. 
Floor  cloths.  Ac.— 1177— D.  Lane. 
Fringes,  purl  edgings,  Ac.— UH6-C.  0. 
Furnaces,  blast — 1 137 — H.  Cochrane. 
Furnaces,  gas— 1172 — C.  W.  8lemens. 
Garden  engines— 1196—  W.  B.  Robins. 
Gas -504  -J.  A.  Hogg. 
Gas— 1196 -A.  H.  SUN  and  D.  Lane. 
Grain,  washing  and  drying— 1179— J 
Harrows— 1175— J.  Armstrong. 
I  ml  la -rubber,  gutta-percha,  Ae  — 1223— T.  Porster. 
Iron  and  steeI-1157  -J.  RadclinV 

Iron,  manufacturing  Into  semi-steel  or  steel — 1181— J.  Jams*  and  T. 
Jonas. 

Iron,  rolling  sheets  of— 1171— F.  Simpson  and  8.  Hardwiok. 
Lamps-ll7S-I.  Sherwood. 

Lead,  producing  white  pigment*  from— 1117— J.  O.  Dale  AE.Milner. 
Leather,  Ac.,  apparatus  for  skiving — 1191—  W.  Chapman. 
Liquids,  measuring— 1161 — E.  Hay. 
Looms— 1150— D.  Crichton,  W.  Donbevand,  and  D. 
Matches,  holding  and  Igniting— 1168—  W.  Hall. 
Motive- power,  obtaining— 1160 -J.  M.  Fletsner. 


Mowing  and  reaping  apparat 

Ordnance— 1189— T.  Hunt. 
Organs.  Ac— 1149— H.  and  J. ' 
Paper-hangings -1186— T.  Bow  i 
Photography-  12U0-C.  E.  Brooc 
Potato**,  digging— 1135— J.  Wallace. 
Printing  machines,  lithographic,  Ac.— 1154— C.  H.  Ga 
Dldccrt')!!  • 

Railway  switches,  poilta,  and  ssenals— 1113-J.  ftaxby. 
Railway  whanls,  Ac— 11*4 — J.  Rae  and  G.  Miller. 
Rallwai-s.preventln/ accidents  nt  facing  points  on— 1108 — R.  Holiday. 
Rocks,  Ac,  enrting  and  working— 1183— W.  R.  Lake. 
Satin.  Ac  ,  pipings  and  folds  of— 1332— H.  Hughea. 
Sewirm  machines — 1127 — J.  liar  wood. 
Ships,  propelling— 1147—  D.  C.  Maclror. 
Ships,  propelling  and  steering— 1059— W.  W.  Hughes. 
Shl|is,  steering— 1»  19- J.  Napier. 
Shoes,  bathing  - 1181  —  A.  V.  Newton. 
Shutter*,  oolllog  or  revolving — 901— H.  H.  Hazard. 
Smoke,  essoining  — 1166— H.  J.  Dltmars. 
Soda,  salts  nf-1184— VT.  E,  I 
Steel—  HOT— V.  Collet. 
Taps,  screw,  and  fixing  same— 1164— E.  Ws 
Targets,  arrows,  Ac— 1143-F.  H.  Greens 
Tea-pots,  Ac,  handles  of— 1170— H.  Fisher. 
Tin  plates,  Ac— 11  S3— W.  Williams. 
Tnnea,  metallic— 1131-J.  V.  Jones  and  G.  J.  Williams. 
Turbine  apparatus  for  obtaining  power  from  a  fail  of  i 

F.  W.  Crohn. 
Wheels,  cutting  the  teeth  of —1190— C.  Donglas. 
Wood,  machinery  for  planing— 1163— J.  Casson. 
Yarns,  folding -1L4L-A.  and  H.  llllngworth. 
Yarns,  Ac*,  warping-1121-J.  and  T.  Walmslcy. 


3015. 
3020. 
3023. 
3027. 


W.  and  D. 
P.  Love. 
B.  Cooper. 

G.  and  E.  Dorsett  and  J.  B. 

Blythe. 
W.  E.  Wiley. 
J.  J.  Perry. 
W.  Kendall. 

W.  Payne  A  A.  B.  Frascr. 
J.  do  Sllva. 
G. 


A.  J.,  W.  B.,  «nd  8. 

Waterlow. 
H.  A.  Bonneville. 
M.  Henry. 
T.  Bennett. 
J.  B.  Fcnby. 
F.  Plercy. 
C.  and  J.  Jobson. 
3070.  L  Kendrlck. 
3086.  W.  E.  Gedge. 
3117.  C.  E.  Brooman. 
818.  W.  K.  Lake. 


3037 
3055 
3057 
3061 


3046. 
3049. 

3050. 
3052. 
3066. 
3060. 
3062. 
3065. 


3076. 

30H0. 

3081. 

3085. 

30^9 

3101. 


E.  T.  Hughes. 
W.  P.  Savage. 
L.  Perkins. 
W.  H.  A.  Bowhay. 
T.  E.  Symonds. 
A.  V.  Newton. 
R.CIegg. 
E.  Donner. 
R.  B. 
J. 

S.  Parr  and  A.  Strong. 
J.  Wright  and  M.  B.  Nairn. 

A.  G.  Avenell. 
J.  J.  Hicks. 
H.  Hebden. 
T.  Wlngate.jun. 


3119.  A.  M.  Clark. 
!  3124.  A.  McDougail. 
I  3137.  E.  C.  Prentice. 

3131.  R.  Newton. 

3137.  A.  M.  Clark. 

3140.  X.  J.  Baker. 

3308.  A.  F.  Gaidao. 

326H.  W.  R.  Lake. 


E.  H.  BenUU. 
3047.  C.  J.  Adams. 
334.  C.  R.  Broadbent. 
736.  J.  Dewmr. 
808.  C.  D.  Abet. 
805.  C.  K.  Broadbent. 


Patkkts  OS 

1113.  E.  Wilson. 
1133.  R.  Cauham. 
1150.  T.  Waker. 
1127.  J.  H.  Wilson. 
1155.  J.  Wilkinson,  Jun. 
1377.  P.  Welch. 


Stamp  DCTT  Of  £60  n  AS  BKXM  rAID. 

1143.  J.  J.  Parkes. 
1176.  H.  W.  Wood. 
1213.  J.  C.  Davis. 
1339.  W.  Clark. 
1281.  J.  LUley. 


l'ATKtTv  on  wbioii  tlxk  Stamp  Dctt  or  £190  has  Bin  Pa 

1041.  J.  8.  Tempi 
1106.  P.Wright. 


1085.  F.  J.  BramweU  and  W.  |  1641.  J.  S^Temj 


- 


iUaistcrcii  Stsians. 


4930— March  31— Tap— J.  Ooobey,  Walsall. 

4940 —  March  31  —Cigarette  orelgmr  ease,  with  I 
box— H.  W.  and  L.  Dee,  8,  Sherwood -street. 

4941—  March  25 -Coffee- pot,  to  be  called  "The  1 
Ash,  316,  Oxford-street. 

4942 —  April  1— Embellished  collar  stud— W.  F.  Brown,  5,  Wedgate- 
street,  Gloucester. 

4943—  April  0-Hat  brim  wire— E.  Gaunt  and  T.  1 

4944—  April  6 — An 
Birmingham 
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FRIDAY,  MAT  8,  1868. 


Wednesday  eveniugs,  at  Eight  o'Clock  :— 

Mat  13. — "On  the  various  Methods  of  Lighting 
Streets  by  Oris,  with  Proposals  for  the  introduction  of 
an  Improved  System."  By  S.  Tuckjsk,  Esq.  On  this 
evening  Thomas  Hawkslet,  Esq.,  CE.,  will  preside. 

May  20.— "On  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural 
labourer."  By  J.  Bailby  Denton,  Esq.  On  this 
evening  William  Hawks,  Esq.,  F.U.S.,  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  will  oreaide. 


CONVBRSAZrONB. 

The  Council  have  arranged  for  a  conversazione, 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Wednesday, 
the  3rd  June,  cards  for  which  will  shortly  he 
isaued. 


The  Lady -day  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Bamuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


«f  tit  $< 


Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  April 
1st  Present  —  B.  Shaw,  Esq.  (in  the  chair); 
Mr.  Harry  Chester,  Captain  Grant,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Michael,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.U.6.,  Mr.  Neville 
Lubbock,  Mr.  t£.  Wilson,  Mr.  8.  Gurney,  M.P., 
Bir  Chas.  Nicholson,  Bart.,  Mr.  C.  Wren 
Hoskyns. 


Mr.  Osorob  Maxxixo  attended  and  gave 
respecting  Poultry  Culture  as  follows: — 

in  looking  for  new  sources  find  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  old  means  of  animal  food,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  poultry  claims  our  attention  before  many 
srs,  as  having  once  formod  an  important  part  of 
meat  supply,  as  being  simple  and  inexpensive  in 
and  everywhere  ready  to  hand.  Of  late 
owever,  poultry  has  fallen  into  neglect;  and 
lis  kind  of  meat  can  now  be  procured  at  such  prices 
only  as  to  render  it  an  expensive  luxury  rather  than 
a  reasonable  portion  of  daily  food.  The  farm-yard 
aocms  to  be  the  proper  homo  of  the  rasorial  order  of 
birds ;  yet  it  is  here  that  the  neglect  is  most  evident, 
whilst  farmers  for  the  most  part  deny  the  usefulness 
of  this  portion  of  stock,  and  tolerate  it  only  from  habit 
Tt  is  not  only  tho  fanner,  however,  who  raises  objections  ' 
to  this  kind  of  food.   The  consumer  has  certain  preju- 

I 


1.  That  poultry  stock  does  not  pay. 

2.  That  even  if  it  did  pay  it  is  too  unimportant  to 

engage  his  attention. 

3.  That  it  damages  tho  stack-yard. 

4.  That  it  is  injurious  to  the  crops. 

On  the  part  of  tho  consumer  it  is  urged  :— 

1.  That  the  retail  price  of  poultry  is  such  as  to  place  it 

out  of  the  hat  of  daily  foods. 
2;  That,  oven  if  it  can  be  produced  at  reasonable  prices, 
it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  butchers'  meat,  and  does 
not  contain  sufficient  an  i  mid  nourishment. 

If  poultry  keeping  does  not  pay,  and  under  existing  cir- 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  probably  does  not, 
tasous  are  to  be  found  in  tho  following  facts  : — 

That  no  attention  is  paid  to  tho  choice  and  i 
ment  of  stock. 

2.  That  food  i 

to  it. 

3.  That  no  regard  is  had  to  tho  roost 

larly  to  tho  laying,  pLum  of  hens. 

4.  That  the  demand  is  restricted  by  the  market  system. 
6.  That  fanners'  wives  nave  ceased  to  be  hen-waves. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  management  of  stock  in 
poultry,  we  find  on  farms  generally,  mongrel  bred 
birds,  whiob,  from  continued  in-breeding,  have  de- 
teriorated in  size  and  stamina.  The  barn-door  fowl 
of  the  olden  time  has  changed,  particularly  within  tho 
lairt  few  years,  becoming  continually  less  useful  for 
food.  It  is  true  that  tho  barn-door  fowl  was  always 
a  mongrel ;  but  when  farm-yards  were  tho  nurseries 


the 
1 


of  fighti 


where  landlords,  by  covenant  inserted 


in  the  leases,  required  the  tenants  to  "walk"  a 
cook,  or  number  of  cockerels,  and  tenant  fai 
birds  for  the  pit  on  their  own  account,  there 
tinned  infusion  of  new  and  vigorous  blood  into 
progeny  of  the  hens  that  stocked  the  yard.  That  custom 
has  happily  nearly  passed  away.  The  deterioration, 
however,  begun  by  the  loss  of  these  high-bred  cock 
birds,  was  completed  shortly  after  tho  Cochin  China 
mania,  when,  by  the  introduction  of  cock  birds  of  this 
variety  (valuable  as  the  hen  birds  are  for  certain  pur- 
poses), a  race  of  spare-breasted,  leggy  birds  has  been  tho 
result,  wanting  the  chiof  merits  of  a  table  fowl.  Again, 
when  the  flail  and  a  careless  system  of  farming  made 
the  barn-door  a  golden  feeding-ground,  chickens  had 
opportunities  of  growth  which  they  now  have  not,  and 
which  must  be  supplied  to  them  more  economically  and 
judiciously  by  hand  if  rearing  poultry  is  to  bo  profitable* 
This  plan,  however,  has  been  neglected,  for  poultry, 
unlike  other  farm  stock,  has  not  only  not  advanced,  but 
has  gone  back  in  value,  and  consequently  in  estimation. 
The  average  weight  of  barn-door  fowls  sold  from  farm- 
yards is  3  jibs.  From  this  must  be  deducted  3  oz.  for 
feathers  and  12  oz.  for  offal  before  they  become  food. 
The  game-cock,  as  bred  for  tho  pit,  rarely  exceeded 
4  J  lbs. ;  but  by  crossing  with  tho  Malay  they  may  be 
brought  to  6  lbs.  or  7  lbs.  in  weight.  Dorkings,  when 
not  inbred,  but  well  and  carefully  fed  as  chickens,  will 
reach  to  71  lbs.  as  pullets,  and  to  9  lbs.  as  cockerels ; 
higher  weights,  each  as  10  lbs.  for  hens,  and  12  lbs.  for 
cocks,  can  be  obtained,  but  these  are  exceptional.  Dork- 
ings, however,  are  not  suited  for  cold  clays  and  damp  soils. 
Of  food  birds,  besides  Dorkings,  the  game  and  the 
largo  Surrey  and  Sussex  fowls  (which  last  always  com- 
mand a  high  price),  there  are  tho  Brahmapootra  fowl  and 
the  Houdan,  or  French  Dorking,  well  adapted  for  use. 
Of  these  the  Dorking  and  Surrey  fowls  are  beyond  all 
question  the  best  for  the  table,  in  delicacy  and  weight  of 
nosh ;  tho  game  tho  most  savoury,  although  deficient  in 
size  ;  tho  Brahmapootra  not  so  delicate  in  flavour  as  the 
others,  but  hardy,  weighty,  and  easily  fattened;  tho 
Houdan  having  the  good  without  tho  bad  qualities  of 
the  Dorking — precocious  and  small-boned,  being  non- 
sitters,  and  almost  uninterrupted  layers  of  large  eggs 
The  Brahmapootra  seems  to  he  a  useful  stock  on  which 
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to  build  other  varieties.  Of  these,  the  cross  with  the 
Dorking  is  most  strongly  recommended ;  and  a  cross 
with  the  Houdan  produces  table  chickens  of  a  fine 
size.  At  the  last  Chelmsford  and  Essex  Poultry 
Show,  the  birds  which  took  the  first  and  second 
prizes  for  dead  poultry,  trussed  as  by  poulterers, 
but  not  drawn,  were,  the  one  13  lbs.  12  oz.,  the 
other,  13  lbs.  10  oz.,  the  pair  at  five  months  old. 
They  were  the  direct  offspring  of  a  Brahmapootra 
cock  bird  and  Dorking  hens.  For  stock  it  would  bo  a 
better  plan  to  put  a  Dorking  cock  with  Brahmapootra 
hens,  and  the  pullets  of  this  union  with  Dorking  cocks 
in  no  way  related  to  the  ancestors  of  tho  pullets.  Very 
hardy  and  weighty  table  birds  may  thus  be  produced. 
By  answers  to  inquiries,  and  by  reference  to  the  books  of  a 
farm,  including  the  last  six  years,  I  find  that  the  average 
prico  paid  by  higglers  for  barn-door  fowls  of  the  average 
weights  first  mentioned  is  2s.  for  coop-fed,  and  Is.  fid. 
for  yard-fed  birds.  The  cost  of  feeding  snd  rearing  the 
prize  birds  at  Chelmsford  was  probably  very  little,  if  at 
all,  more  than  that  of  raising  the  others.  With  regard 
to  feeding,  our  system  of  leaving  chickens  to  shift  for 
themselves  until  such  time  as  they  are  ready  or  wanted 
for  the  coop  is  all  wrong.  No  attempt  at  after-fattening 
will  increase  frame  if  tho  feeding  of  infancy  has  been  dis- 
regarded. Again,  the  indiscriminate  emptying  of  apron- 
fuls  or  sievefuls  of  grain  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  whilst 
it  serves  to  gorge  the  powerful,  leaves  chickens  and 
weaker  birds  to  starve,  picking  up  here  and  there  a 
grain,  whilst  sparrows  and  small  birds  have  a  large  share 
m  the  feast.  I  sec  that  Mr.  Mechi  published  last  month 
the  results  of  an  experiment  in  the  cost  of  feeding  a 
single  hen,  shut  up  and  without  access  to  any  food  but 
that  which  was  given  by  hand.  The  result  shows  that 
filbs.  of  barley  at  the  average  of  Id.  per  lb.  (or  40s.  tho 
quarter)  will  make  lib.  live  weight  of  poultry  food,  worth 
9d.  per  lb.  I  say  it  is  quite  practicable  to  feed  poultry  | 
moro  cheaply,  and  consequently  to  sell  them  cheaper 
than  shown  by  this  method — that  is  supposing  them 
to  be  at  large;  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  Mechi  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  think  this  statement  of 
feeding  in  confinement  is  rather  low,  a  circumstance 
which  may  arise  from  tho  fact  that  the  bird  pined 
at  first.  I  havo  tried  the  same  experiment  with  two 
pens  of  birds,  consisting  of  a  cock  and  two  hens, 
confined  for  a  long  time  to  separate  but  very  small 
wired  pens.  I  tried  it  in  March  last  year,  and  in 
the  month  just  ended,  and  I  found  that  my  birds  con- 
sumed about  3J  pints  to  his  2J  pints  in  tho  week  ;  but 
then  I  dare  say  the  barley  I  used  was  of  foreign  growth, 
and  of  much  lighter  bulk.  Birds  having  a  free  run 
would  cost  very  considerably  less.  I  must  not  occupy 
your  valuable  time  with  tho  details  of  what  is  necessary 
for  the  housing  of  birds,  and  for  their  places  of  laying 
and  incubation.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  they  should 
bo,  what  they  are  seldom  in  farm- yards,  namely,  cleanly, 
convenient,  and  attractive. 

Captain  Grant— Do  you  think  a  hen's  nest  should  be 
high  or  low  P 

Mr.  Manning — It  should  bo  on  the  ground,  if  there  is 
no  danger  from  rata,  for  laying  and  also  for  hatching  ; 
and  tho  roost  should  be  low,  particularly  when  they  are 
heavy  birds.  I  believe  tho  sore  and  injured  feet  which 
are  not  unusual  in  large  poultry  are  often  caused  by  their 
jumping  down  almost  perpendicularly  from  a  high  roost. 
Fowls  will  alwavs  choose  the  highest  perch,  probably 
because  it  is  tho  warmest,  and  when  this  is  in  a 
large  open  shed,  as  a  cartlodge,  they  have  room  for 
some  length  of  flight  before  reaching  the  ground, 
but  in  a  small  poultry-houso  they  come  down  very 
heavily.  If  tho  perches  aro  arranged  in  stops  one 
above  the  other  they  wiU  jump  them  one  at  a  time 
until  they  reach  the  highest,  but  they  will  not  come 
down  that  way.  I  do  not  approve  of  artificial^-  warming 
the  fowl-house;  it  should  be  well  built,  and  brick  iB 
better  than  wood,  being  warmer,  and  more  easily  cleaned ; 
but  I  think  if  the  introduction  of  hot-air  pipes  is  allowed 


it  must  produce  such  a  warmth  that  on  going  out  into 
the  cold  air  the  fowls  are  apt  to  get  chilled,  and  to  have 
an  attack  of  the  "  roup." 

Mr.  Hosktns— I  have  a  small  flue  passing  through 
my  fowl-house,  and  I  find  that  it  tends  to  improve  the 
regularity  of  laving,  and  does  not  produce  any  ill  effect*. 

Mr.  Mankind—  It  may  be  useful  if  very  judiciously 
employed,  but  I  am  always  afraid  of  it.  It  would  depend, 
too,  on  the  breed ;  the  Bramahpootra  and  Cochin  China 
are  very  hardy,  whilst  tho  Dorking  is  very  delicate.  On 
the  point  that  the  demand  for  poultry  is  restricted  by 
the  market  system,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  poultry  produce  stands  at  a  costly  rate  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  at  a  poorly  remunerative  one  to  the  producer, 
by  reason  of  the  irresponsible  middle  men  through  whose 
hands  it  passes  lxjfore  it  roaches  the  retail  seller.  Again, 
in  its  perishable  nature  the  producer  is  liable  to  much 
loss  in  a  dull  or  a  glutted  market.  In  this  matter  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  tho  establishment  in  London, 
and  the  great  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  whole- 
sale markets,  either  apart  from  or  in  connection  with 
the  meat  markets,  subject  to  police  and  other  regulations, 
to  havo  sales  by  auction,  so  that  no  part  of  the  consign- 
ment need  bo  returned  to  the  producer,  or  destroyed  as 
unfit  for  food ;  to  extend  tho  same  principles  of  markets 
and  sales  to  other  towns'  in  tho  kingdom  on  their  market 
days.  One  of  the  reasons  already  given  for  the  neglect 
of  poultry  stock  was,  that  farmers'  wives  have  ceased  to 
be  hen-wives.  Perhaps  in  tho  altered  state  of  society  it 
is  unavoidable.  It  is  however  to  be  regretted.  But 
poultry-growing,  as  a  part  of  farm  stock,  and  an  item  of 
our  daily  food,  will  need  hen-masters  rather  than  hen- 
wives.  I  mean  that  if  it  were  carried  on  by  the  hus- 
band as  a  regular  part  of  his  business,  ho  would  feed  his 
poultry  the  same  as  he  does  his  horses  and  his  stock,  but 
when  it  is  left  to  tho  wife,  there  is  often  a  complaint  of 
the  quantity  of  food  required  for  the  poultry,  and  a  little 
sly  barn  robbery  the  result  of  waste. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hoskyns—  But  part  of  the  economy  of 
poultry  keeping  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  wife  is  able 
to  attend  to  it. 

Mr.  Manning— Oh !  yes ;  and  it  should  be  so.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  management  of  poultry  which  goes 
beyond  an  ordinary  woman's  capabilities ;  the  only  thing 
is  to  see  that  they  havo  food  enough  without  waste,  and 
that  chickens  are  carefully  reared. 

Mr.  Hobkyns— Are  there  not  many  oleaginous  i 
which  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  feeding  P 

Mr.  Manning — Yes ;  I  have  tried  brank  or  buck- 
wheat, which  is  very  good,  and  so  is  Indian  com. 
Cheapen  a  necessary  of  life,  and  a  demand  follows  in- 
stantly ;  this  is  a  maxim  illustrated  every  day.  Sim- 
plify the  market  system  and  improve  tho  means  of 
production ;  you  will  then  remove  tho  consumer's  first 
objection,  viz.,  price.  Tho  second  objection  as  to  nutri- 
ment is  answered  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  flesh-forming 
food,  poultry  is  more  nutritious  than  beef.  It  is  only 
inferior  to  beef  as  being  less  fattening,  for  it  contains  a 
little  lets  water,  a  fraction  per  cent,  less  albuminous 
matter,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  salts.  To  the  re- 
maining objections  urged  by  the  farmers,  that  poultry 
damage  the  stack-yard,  I  havo  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  is  a  mistako  where  stacks  are  set  upon  frames, 
and  birds  regularly  and  judiciously  fed.  Tho  other, 
namely,  that  poultry  damage  the  crops,  will,  I  think, 
receive  a  conclusive  and  practical  answer  from  Mr. 
Mechi.  Mr.  Mechi  keeps  300  head  of  poultry, 
which  have  free  access  to  the  fields  near  the  home- 
stead, and  he  finds  that  they  do  moro  good  than 
harm.  "With  regard  to  the  system  of  sales  by  auction, 
this  plan  has  already  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Broome 
and  Co.,  meat  and  poultry  salesmen  in  Newgate-market. 
Their  manager,  Mr.  Brooke,  has  been  in  Normandy  and 
tho  other  poultry  districts  of  France,  to  ascertain  tho 
French  methods  of  feeding,  and  of  poultry  management 
generally,  which  appear  to  be  more  systematic  and  eco- 
nomical than  our  own.   Messrs.  Broome  have  kindly 
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consented  that  their  manager  should  attend  before  you, 
if  desired,  to  give  any  information  that  mny  bo  of  value. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  statements  of  the  weight 
and  the  cost  of  rearing  ham-door  fowls,  it  may  be  useful 
to  place  side  by  side  the  prices  quoted  in  Newgate  and 
Leadenhall  Markets  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  which 
will  represent  plenty  and  scarcity  of  produce. 

Sept.  21,  1867.  Mar.  27,  1868. 
Surrey  fowls,  per  couplo     10s.  to  12s.    . .    10s.  to  12s. 

„  chickens  „  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  . .  6s.  to  8s. 
Bam-door  fowls    „       4s.  6d.  to  6s.    . .     5s.  to  7s. 

Mr.  Mochi  is  now  getting  7s.  6d.  a  pair  wholesale  for 
chickens.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  procure  any 
reliablo  information  with  regard  to  the  home  produce  and 
the  consumption  of  birds  and  eggs  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  variously  and  vaguely  estimated.  The  story 
of  our  imports,  however,  tells  a  startling  tale  :— 

In  1849  wc  imported  98,000,000  of  eggs. 
In  1866  „  438,878,880  „ 

In  1867         „         397,934,520  „ 

The  causo  of  thw  reduction  in  last  year's  imports  I  am 
not  prepared  to  give.  The  price  of  English  eggs  per 
hundred  in  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  Markets  varies 
from  6s.  6d.  to  13s.  ordinarily  in  the  seasons  ;  the  differ- 
ence betwein  the  prices  of  English  and  French  eggs 
being,  lor  the  most  part,  Is.  per  hundred.  The  Custom- 
house return  of  eggs  and  poultry  imported  in  1866  (the 
totals,  exeept  in  the  case  of  eggs,  not  being  yet  made  for 
1867) .give*  the  following  details  :— 

Egos. 

Imported  from  Great  hundred. 

Hamburgh   16,630 

Belgium    151,733 

Franco   3,359,302 

Spain    80,055 

Channel  Islands   31,840 

Other  parts   17,764 


Long  hundred 


3,657,324  hundreds. 
120 


438,878,880 


POVLTKT. 

Imported  from  Value. 

Holland   £16,815 

Belgium    97,082 

France    66,210 

Other  parts   4,864 

£174,971 

Value  of  eggs  (at  6s.  6d.  per  120),  £1,188,630;  total 
value  of  eggs  and  poultry  imported  in  1866,  £1,263,601 
If  the  foreigner  can  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets  in 
eggs,  and  can  send  a  very  largo  amount  in  value  of 
poultry  into  this  country;  if  our  own  eggs,  in  spite  of 
this  competition,  maintain  invariably  a  higher  price,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  there  is — at  all  events,  in  our 
own  production — a  demand  unsatisfied,  and  a  profitable 
source  of  food  neglected.  I  have  made  several  inquiries 
into  the  matter  of  artificial  hatching,  and  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  results.  The  great  difficulty  is 
in  rearing  the  chickens  when  they  are  hatched. 
We  have  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poultry  is  increasing ;  there  are  no  returns  of 
tho  quantity  sent  into  the  market,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  accurate  information  from  the  farmers  to  a  sufli- 
cient  extent  to  form  an  opinion.  If  you  took  the  railway 
returns  you  would  probably  be  unable  to  separate  the 
home-bred  from  the  foreign  poultry. 

Tho  Chairman — Before  proceeding  any  further  with 
the  discussion  I  will  read  a  letter  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Mechi,  which  is  as  follows  :— 


"  Ttptroe  Hall,  near  Kelvedon,  Encx, 
March  2Ut,  IDS*. 
"  My  Deaji  Mb.  Foster,— I  am  not  often  in  town,  but 
hope  to  be  so  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  will  endeavour 
to  moot  tho  committee.  My  experience  teaches  mo,  1st, 
that  there  is  an  abundant  demand  for  poultry  in  our 
markets,  even  at  tho  present  extravagant  prices ;  that 
while  poultry  sells  at  fully  9d.  per  lb.  live  weight,  tho 
best  beef  and  mutton  only  sell  at  4  Jd.  per  lb.  livo  weight 
(5«.  per  stone  of  8  lbs.  net  dead  weight) ;  that  it  costs 
no  more  to  produce  1  lb.  of  poultry  than  1  lb.  of  meat ; 
that  poultry  are  the  formers'  best  friends,  con  Burning  no  end 
of  insects  and  utilizing  and  economizing  all  waste  grain ; 
that  they  should  have  free  access  to  pasture  and  to  our 
other  fields  near  the  homestead ;  that  care  should  be 
taken  as  to  their  breeds,  as  iu  sheep,  bullocks,  and  pigs ; 
that  first  crosses,  having  regard  to  tho  demands  in  tho 
market,  are  advantageous;  that  tho  manure  from 
poultry  is  of  first-rate  quality.  My  poultry  (about  300} 
have  free  access  to  my  corn -fields  at  almost  ever}'  period 
of  tho  year.  Of  course,  poultry,  like  sheep,  bullocks,  or 
pigs,  must  ho  well  and  properly  fed  if  they  are  to  ho  well 
developed  in  size  and  condition.  I  don't  know  that  I 
could  say  more  than  litis  to  tho  committee— Yours 
faithfully,  J.  J.  Mechi. 
"  P.  Lo  Neve  Fuetor,  E*q." 

Mr.  Cuestbb — There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Franco 
there  arc  a  great  many  more  eggs  and  poultry  produced 
than  in  England,  compared  with  the  population.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  reason  of  that ;  and 
whether  we  could,  by  putting  out  any  practical 
suggestions,  increase  the  supply.  Wo  shall  not  see  the 
price  reduced  or  the  distribution  improved  until  the 
number  produced  is  increased. 

Mr.  W1L8OH — I  think  tho  cottier  system,  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  France,  is  very  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  poultry.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment, 
which  I  belivo  has  been  tried  in  France,  of  having  a 
movable  poultry  house,  which  can  be  taken  from  field 
to  field. 

Mr.  Maxnino — I  have  not  tried  it,  but  I  should  think 
it  would  be  very  successful.  The  only  objection  is  that 
tho  poultry  are  left  unprotected.  My  attention  has  been* 

Srincipaily  directed  to  poultry  kept  in  small  places,  and  I 
on't  think  it  can  bo  carried  on  profitably  in  that  way, 
because  all  the  food  must  be  purchased ;  you  must 
then  sell  at  fancy  prices.  If  a  considerable  number 
are  kept  in  a  confined  place,  there  mast  be  somo 
arrangement  for  changing  the  soil,  which  in  most 
cases  would  occasion  a  difficulty.  I  kept  threo 
Cochin  China  fowls  for  about  three  months  in  a 
small  space  about  4  ft.  X  4  ft.,  with  a  little  hut  behind 
for  roosting ;  but  then  I  had  the  droppings  continu- 
ally removed  and  tho  soil  constantly  dug  up.  Tho 
prices  paid  to  the  producer  by  the  higgler  are  2s.  for  a 
coop-fed,  or  Is.  8d.  for  a  running  fowl,  weighing  on  an 
average  3^1bs.  I  see  no  reason  why  poultry  should  not 
be  sold  by  weight ;  I  think  it  woula  he  a  very  great  im- 
provement if  all  provisions  wero  required  by  law  to  be 
sold  by  weight  Tho  sise  and  weight  of  the  eggs  from  a 
Spanish  and  a  Hambro'  fowl,  are  very  different,  but  they 
are  all  sold  at  so  many  for  a  shilling;  and  a  retail  dealer 
told  mo  that  ho  allowed  a  good  customer  to  pick  out  which 
he  liked.  I  havoused  Indian  corn  for  fowls,  and  it  answers 
very  well,  but  just  at  present  it  is  very  dear.  Yow 
cannot  always  keep  to  the  same  kind  of  food,  whatever  it 
is.  In  Sussex  they  use  a  good  deal  of  bruised  oats ;  I 
have  used  a  mixture  of  bruised  oats,  rice,  and  toppings, 
with  success.  I  doubt  the  advantage  of  feeding  fowls 
with  meat;  the  land  of  flesh  which  a  fowl  picks  up 
naturally,  is  very  different  to  anything  wo  coidd  giro 
them.  I  have  seen  the  reports  of  the  Urge  poultry  farm 
in  Franco,  and  I  know  them  to  be  wholly  untrue.  I  am 
certain  that  no  experiments  have  been  made  on  a  largo 
scale  in  this  country  to  feed  poultry  on  horseflesh  mixed 
with  farinaceous  food,  but  I  cannot  say  what  has  been 
and  other  animal  food  have  been 
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riven  to  farce  tho  laying  of  hens,  but  I  beliovo  tho  ten- 
loncy  is  to  wear  out  the  hen  very  quickly. 
Mr.  Wilsow — Would  it  not  answer  to  do  that  P  To 


get  all  tho  eggs  you 
table  P 

Mr.  Mawjw g — Perhaps  it  might.  An  old  hen  may 
be  made  to  oat  very  well  by  boiling  it  first,  and  then 
roasting  it.  I  keep  breeding:  fowla  about  three  years, 
then  I  sell  or  eat  them.  The  egga  are  not  so  good 
for  breeding  from  the  first  year  as  the  wecond  and 
third ;  in  the  fourth  year  tnoy  begin  to  fail  again, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  bird.  The 
breed  for  cold  elny  soils  is  the  Brahmapootr 
the  French  sort,  the  Houdan.  I  think  a 
the  Bnthrriiipootra  and  the  Dorking  gives  the  niot<t 
useful  bird  for  farmyanl  purpoaeH.  The  Brahma  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Cochin  China  in  it ;  it  lucks  breast  a  little, 
but  not  no  much  as  the  Cochin ;  and  when  crossed  with 
the  Dorking  it  produces  n  very  fine  bird,  with  all  the 
hardihood  of  the  Brahmapootra  and  the  meat  properties 
of  the  Dorking.  If  the  soil  is  good,  no  bird  would  nnswer 
better  for  a  cottage  than  the  Dorking.  Lime  must  bo 
mipplied,  of  course,  if  it  i*  not  nHlunilly  present  in  the 
soil  where  bird*  are  in  confinement.  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  ducks,  goose,  or  turkeys.  I  think 
poultry  keeping  would  he  carried  on  more  successfully 
on  a  large  scale  than  by  individual  cot  tigers. 

Mr.  Wilson— Is  there  not  a  great  tendency  to 
epidemics  amongst  poultry  kept  together  in  large 
numbers  P 

Mr.  Maxnino — I  think  Mr.  Mechi  would  answer  that 
by  saying,  not  if  the  yards  are  kept  well  supplied  with 
lime  and  salt.  If  the  fowla  were  tree  to  run  in  tho  fields 
it  would  be  a  long  time  indeed  before  the  ground  became 
Uiinied.    It  would  be  almost  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Wasou— Should  you  feel  inclined  to  go  into  the 
speculation  to  the  extent  of  thousands  P 

Mr.  Man*nin« — I  think  Mr.  Mechi  could  answer  thnt 
question  better  than  I  can.  He  has  800.  I  think  the 
great  difficulty  with  small  farmers  would  bo  in  finding 
a  .good  and  ready  market.  The  large  breeder  has  a 
sulesavm  in  town,  to  whom  he  sends  his  produce,  but 
tho  cottager  and  small  farmer  might  not  have  those 
opportunities ;  they  must  depend  on  the  middleman  or 
higgler.  I  do  not  think  it  would  answer  for  the  small 
farmer  or  cottager  to  breed  fowls  for  his  own  use. 

Mr.  Wilson — Would  not  a  goose  or  a  duok  forage 
for  itself  until  it  was  time  to  fatten  it  P 

Mr.  Mannino— I  do  not  know  about  that;  but  the 
farmer  would  not  like  to  ace  the  cottagers'  geese  wander- 
ing over  his  fields. 

Air.  Ciikstbb— Do  you  think  it  better  to  adhere  to  a 
pure  breed,  a  spoeifie  sort,  or  to  let  all  sorts  run 
and  trust  to  nature  to  pioduee  the  best  result  P 

Mr.  Manniko—  On  a  light  soil  I  should  prefer  a  pure 
Dorking,  taking  care  not  to  inbreed ;  if  it  were  not  a 
light  soil  1  would  have  a  crass  between  the  Brahma- 
pootra and  the  Dorking  ;  in  all  cases  I  would  have  the 
Dorking,  cither  pure  or  creased.  If  you  require  only 
oggs.  you  may  dispense  with  a  cock -bird  altogether ;  for 
breeding  you  should  not  have  more  than  eight  hens  to 
a  cock,  and  if  breeding  for  exhibition  or  f«ncy  pur- 
■  the  number  shoidd  be  still  further  reduced.  I 


fattened  will  keep  longer  than  one  that  hat  not.  I  have 
notexperioiuni«a  on  artificial  hatching,  and  speak  only 
from  .obsurvntion  and  information  on  that  question.  The 
difficulty  is  in  rearing  the  chickens.  I  believe  Mr. 
Schroeder,  at  Biokmansworth,  is  trying  it  on  a  large 
scale.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  invented  a  new  in- 
cubator. The  great  difficulty  is  in  rearing  chicken* 
from  them  fit  for  the  market.   This  is  the  opinion  of  tho 


don't  think  tho  eggs  are  quite  so  palatable  where  the 
hens  run  alono.  I  think  it  would  bo  well  if  in  poultry 
exhibitions  there  were  mote  classes  for  farmyard  poultry, 
and  if,  as  has  been  done  at  Chelmsford,  dead  poultry 
were  included.  The  Hambros,  Spanish,  and  French 
varieties  produce  most  eggtt,  but  they  never  sit.  I 
believe  tho  most  delicate-flavoured  bird  of  sny  for  the 
table  is  the  Dorking.  I  can  quite  imagine  that  there 
may  he  an  impression  in  France  that  the  Houdan  is 
Buperior,  but  I  should  attribute  thst  to  a  national  feeling. 
The  Houdan  produces  very  early  chick«ns.;  but  the 
earliest  are  the  Cochins ;  they  are  (very  hardy,  and  can 
be  reared  even  in  the  snow.  I  cannot  say  exactly  why 
chaap  poultry  are  always  bad,  but  a  fowl  that  has*  buoa 


Twenty -rut bt  Obdinart  Merttso. 

Wednesday,  May  6th,  1868;  Edwin 
Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Member  of  Council, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  wore  proposed  for 

election  as  members  of  the  Society  :— 

Compton,  William,  68,  Prince's-square,  Bayswater,  W. 

King,  John,  10,  Hyde-park -gate  south,  W. 

Price,  Hugh  Powell,  CuBtlc  Madoc,  Brecon. 

Ward,  William  Augustus  Hardcastlc,  49,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Powell,  Evan,  St  Mary's- villa,  Newtown,  Montgomery- 
shire. 

Welshman,  Richard  Nash,  Dean-street,  Soho,  W. 
Wilson,  John,  159,  New  Bond-street,  W. 

The  Chairman  said  that  at  the  International  Exhibition 
at  Paris,  we  were  glad  to  see  officers  of  our  corps  of  En- 
gineers, very  prominent  amongst  others  as  examiners  i 
reporters  on  the  progress  of  scientific  works,  and,  in  so 
instances,  as  successful  contributors  by  their  inventions. 
Amongst  other  of  these  inventions  was  a  grate  with  a 
c  himney,  by  Capt.  Douglas  Galton,  of  that  corps,  to  whic  h 
his  (the  chairman's)  colleagueof  the  Institute,  (ten.  Morin 
(the  president  of  tho  Ecole  des  Arts-et-Metien)  belonged, 
who  had  paid  a  more  conrpetent  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  ventilation  of  buildings,  private  and  public,  than 
any  other  man  of  science  in  Europe.  The  General  had 
pointed  out  this  grate,  as  an  apparatus  for  house  ventila- 
tion, as  tho  greatest  advance  of  any  that  had  yet  been 
made,  and  thought  so  highly  of  it  that  he  had  made 
a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  invention,  which 
showed  that  by  means  of  it,  with  proper  adjustments, 
the  air  of  any  living  room  might  be  changed  three  times 
an  hour  with  pure  air  warmed,  and  that  more  than  half 
the  heat  now  sent  up  the  chimney  unapplied  might  be 
saved.  This  appeared  to  be  of  such  high  sanitary  and 
economical  importance  that  the  Council  had  asked 
Captain  Galton  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  the  Society  an 
account  of  tho  principle  of  the  invention,  which  he  would 
now  read. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  A  NEW  FORM  OF  VENTTLATTNG  STOVE 
IN  VSE  FOR  BARRACKS  AND  MILITARY 
BUILDINGS. 

Bt  Douolas  Gaxtok,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.RJS. 

Tho  fire-place  about  to  be  described  dates  from  1 8*9-60. 
It  was  detuned  to  meet  the  conditions  for  barrack-room 
ventilation  laid  down  by  tho  Barrack  and  Hospital  Im- 
provement Committee,  presided  over  by  the  bite  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea,  which  wore  stated  to  be  as  follow  :— 

"in  a  building  c  onsisting  of  a  number  of  rooms,  gone* 
rally  entered  from  common  passages  or  stai  reuses,  some- 
times dirvctly  from  the  otitt*  air,  and  each  having  an 
open  fireplace,  which  it  is  essential  in  every  instance  to 
retain,  how  to  supply,  at  all  seasons  and  temperature*, 
and  by  day  and  night,  each  room  by  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent of  ever)-  other  room,  with  a  sufficiency  of  air  to 
keep  the  room 
the 


ry  other  r»*mi,  with  a  sufficiency  of  air  t 
healthy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prove! 
re  from  falling  below  what  is  required  * 
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the  comfbrfc  of  the  men.  To  do  thia  with  the  least  pos- 
sible interference  with  the  .structure  of  the  rnomn,  on  a 
plan  not  easily  deranged,  and  at  a  minimum  of  coat." 

The  committee  arranged  that  the  renewal  of  air  should 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  combined  action  of  the 
chimney  and  of  ventilating  shaft*  in  other  parte  of  the 
room ;  the  object  in  employing  the  open  fire-place  being 
ite  c  heerfulness,  as  well  as  ita  efficiency  as  an  engine  for 
renewing  the  air. 

The  large  quantity  of  air  which  has  to  ho  renewed 
every  hour  renders  it  impossible  for  any  ordinary  open 
fireplace,  which  acts  by  radiation  only,  to  furnish  the 
necessary  heat  to  keep  a  room  in  winter,  in  which  great 
change  of  air  is  taking  place,  at  a  proper  tomperatore  ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  influx  of  the  large  quantity  of 
cold  air  to  replace  that  which  passes  up  the  chimney, 
that  houses  not  wanned  artificially  are  so  subject  to 
draughts  in  cold  weather.  To  prevent  such  draughts 
and  to  maintain  an  adequate  heat,  it  is  necessary  that 
some,  if  not  all,  the  air  supplied  should  come  in  at  a 
raised  temperature. 

In  order  to  make  each  room  self-contained  as  regards 
its  ventilation,  the  committee  decided  to  use  some  of  the 
heat  which  otherwise  is  wasted  up  the  chimney,  for 
warming  the  fresh  air  to  be  poured  into  the  room. 
They  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  forms  of  grate 
which  had  been  already  invented  tor  this  purpose,  and 


Elevation  showing  Air  and 
Flues. 


Section  of  a  Room  showing  Air  Duct 
and  Air  Flue. 


they  consequently  adopted  the  fireplace  of  which  the 
following  is  a  description ;  and  in  this  description  it  is 
not  proposed  to  enter  into  the  general  principles  of  venti- 
lation adopted  by  the  committee,  but  to  restrict  the  re- 
marks in  thia  paper  to  the  fire-places  which  they 
adopted. 

The  stove  is  the  best  cast-iron,  and  is  manufactured 
for  the  War  Deportment,  by  Messrs.  Kcnnard,  of 
Upper  Thames-street,  but  is  not  patented.  It  con- 
sists of  three  pieces,  properly  connected  by  screws. 
The  first  piece  forms  the  moulded  projecting  frame ;  the 
second,  the  body  of  the  grate ;  and  the  third,  the  nozzle 
or  connection  with  the  smoke-flue,  the  bottom  flange  of 
which  is  bolted  to  the  back  of  the  grate. 

The  stoves  are  of  three  sines : — 

The  largest  has  an  opening  for  fire  of  1ft.  9in.  wide, 
and  was  intended  for  rooms  containing  from  8,000  to 
12,000  cubic  feet;  it  weighs  about  3cwt.  Iqr.  lOlbs. 
The  second,  or  medium  size,  has  an  opening  for  firo 
lft.  Sin.  wide,  and  was  intended  for  rooms  containing 
from  3,600  to  8,400  cubic  feet  ;  it  weighs  about 
2cwt.  3qrs.  filbs.  The  third,  or  smallest  size,  hns  an 
opening  for  fire  lft.  3in.  wide,  and  was  intended  for 
rooms  containing  3,600  cubic  feet  and  under ;  it  weighs 
about  2cwt.  2qrs. 

The  sketches  appended  show  an  elevation,  section,  and 
plan  of  the  second  or  medium-size  stove,  the  extreme 

Section  of  Grate. 


Plan  of  Orate  and  Air  Chamber. 
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dimensions  of  which  are  40  inches  wide,  by  42  inches 
high  ;  the  projecting  moulded  frame  enables  the  store  to 
be  applied  to  any  existing  chimney  opening. 

The.  ftro-placo  has  a  lining  of  fire-lumps  in  five  pieces  ; 
two  sides,  one  back-piece,  and  two  bottom  pieces,  moulded 
to  tho  form  shown  in  the  woodcut.  Tho  bottom  is  partly 
solid,  being  made  of  two  fire-lumps  placed  ono  on  each  side, 
and  supporting  an  intermediate  cast-iron  fire-grating, 
which  occupies  about  ono-third  of  tho  bottom  of  tho 
grate ;  by  this  moans,  whilst  tho  draught  is  checked 
and  tho  consumption  of  fuel  reduced,  a  sufficient  supply 
of  air  for  combustion  at  tho  bottom  to  secure  a  cheerful  fire 
is  obtained.  A  clear  space,  half  an  inch  deep,  is  formed 
between  the  back  lump  and  iron  back  to  receive  a  supply 
of  air  through  tho  ash-pit  under  the  grate,  which  passes 
through  a  slit  in  the  Are  lump  immediately  above  tho 
fire.  The  air  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  heatod 
coal  is  received  at  a  high  temperature,  in  consequence  of 
passing  through  tho  heated  fire-lump,  and  is  forced  into 
contact  with  the  gases  from  tho  coal  by  means  of  the 
piece  of  fire-lump  which  projects  over  the  fire  at  the  back 
of  tho  grate,  and  thus  a  moro  perfect  combustion  of  the 
smoke  is  effected  than  with  an  ordinary  grate ;  in  fact, 


with  caro,  almost  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel,  and 
consequent  utilisation  of  the  beat  can  be  obtained. 

The  flame,  heated  gases  from  combustion,  and  such 
small  amount  of  smoke  as  exists,  are  compelled,  by 
the  form  of  the  back  of  the  grate  and  the  iron 
pirt  of  the  smoko  flue,  to  impinge  upon  a  large 
heating  surface,  so  as  to  subtract  as  much  heat  aa 
possible  out  of  them  before  they  pass  into  tho 
chimney,  and  the  heat  thus  extracted  is  employed  to 
warm  air  taken  directly  from  tho  outer  air.  This  air  is 
warmed  by  tho  iron  back  of  the  stove  and  smoke-flue, 
upon  both  of  which  broad  flanges  are  cast,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  large  surface  of  metal  to  givo  off  the  heat.  This 
giving-off  surface  (amounting  in  the  case  of  No.  1  grate 
to  13  5  square  feet)  is  sufficient  to  prevent  tho  fire  in 
the  grate  from  ever  rendering  the  back  so  hot  as  to  burn 
the  air  it  is  employed  to  heat.  Tho  fresh  air,  after  it 
has  been  warmed,  is  passed  into  tho  room  near  the 
ceiling  by  tho  fluo  shown  in  tho  drawing.  In  a  room 
furnished  with  an  ordinary  open  fire-place  with  closed 
doors  and  windows,  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Camp- 
boll  for  tho  lioard  of  Health  in  1857  (see  accompanying 
sketch)  showed  that  tho  circulation  of  air  proceeds  as 


follows : — Tho  air  is  drawn  along  the  floor  towards  the 
grate,  it  is  then  warmed  by  the  radiating  hoat  of  the 
fire,  and  part  is  carried  up  the  chimney  with  the  smoke, 
whilst  tho  remainder  flows  upwards  near  the  chimney 
breast  to  tho  ceiling.  It  passes  along  the  ceiling,  and  as 
it  cools  in  its  progress  towards  tho  opposite  wall,  de- 
scends to  tho  floor  to  bo  again  drawn  towards  the  fire- 
place. It  follows  from  this  that  the  best  position  in  which 
to  deliver  the  fresh  warm  air  required  to  take  tho  place 
of  that  which  has  panned  up  the  chimney,  is  at  some  con- 
venient point  in  the  chimney-breast,  between  the  chim- 
ney-piece and  the  top  of  the  room,  for  the  air  thus  falls 
consequently  into  the  current  and  mixes  with  the  air  of 
tho  room  without  perceptible  disturbance. 

Tho  fluo  which  has  been  adopted  for  barracks  is  carried 
up  by  the  side  of  the  smoke-flue  in  tho  chimney-breast. 
It  will  b«>  seen  from  tho  drawing  that  there  is  in  the  air 
chamber  of  No.  1  grate  a  heating  surface  for  warming 
the  air  of  about  13  6  square  foot.   The  area  of  tho  grate 


is  84  square  inches,  of  which  58  inches  are  solid,  and 
26  afford  space  in  the  centre  for  the  passing  of  air.  The 
front  is  open,  and  air  is  passed  on  to  tho  eoal  from  the 
back  in  the  manner  already  described.  Tho  grate  will 
contain  about  18  to  20  lbs.  of  coal;  when  tho  fire  is 
maintained  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  a  total  con- 
sumption of  about  2  5  lbs.  per  hour,  or  40  lbs.  for  sixteen 
hours,  will  suffice  to  maintain  a  good  fire.  For  soldier's 
rooms  the  daily  allowance  in  winter  with  No.  1  grate  is 
nearly  46  lbs.  per  diem. 

In  new  buildings  it  would  be  possible,  and  indeed 
desirable,  to  extend  this  heating  Burface  considerably  by 
carrying  un  the  smoke  fluo  inside  tho  warm-air  "flue. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  fire-place*  for  tho 
wards  of  the  Herbert  Hospital,  where  tho  fire-place  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  ward,  and  the  chimney  consequently 
passes  under  tho  floor;  and  by  this  means  a  heating 
surface  for  the  fresh  air,  of  above  36  square  feet  additional 
to  that  of  each  firo-place,  has  been  obtained.  Tho 
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limit  to  which  the  heat  from  the  fire  can  be  so  utilised 
will  be  the  point  at  which  it  cools  down  the  chimney, 
so  as  to  check  the  draught  and  combustion  of  the  fuel. 
With  respect  to  the  application  of  the  grate  to 
buildings,  the  recess  in  which  an  ordinary  fire- 
fixed,  forms  tho  chamber  in  which  the 


air  is  warmed. 

In  order  to  afford  facilities  for  the  occasional  cleansing 
of  this  chamber,  and  those  parts  of  the  air  channels  con- 
nected with  it,  tho  front  of  tho  stove  is  secured  by 
screws,  so  that  it  can  bo  easily  removed,  thus  rendering 
the  air-<  lumber  accessible. 

The  stove  was  designed  with  the  object  of  being 
applied  to  existing  chimney  openings.  In  so  applying  it 
the  air-chamber  is  to  be  left  as  largo  as  possible, 
thoroughly  clean  sod  from  all  old  soot,  and  rendered  clean 
with  cement,  and  lime-whited.  Should  the  firo-place  bo 
deeper  than  1ft.  6in.,  which  is  the  depth  required  for 
the  curved  iron  smoke-flue,  then  a  lining  of  brickwork  is 
to  be  built  up  at  the  back,  to  reduce  it  to  thai  dimension. 
The  chimney  bars,  if  too  high,  must  be  lowered  to 
suit  the  height  of  tho  stoyo,  or  to  a  height  above  the 
hearth  of  3  feet  3  inches ;  they  must  also  be  straightened, 
to  receive  tho  covering  of  the  air-chambers.  These 
coverings  Bhould  bo  of  3-inch  York  or  other  flagging, 
cut  out  to  receive  the  curved  iron  smoke-Hue,  and  also 
to  form  the  bottom  of  the  warm-air  flue  in  the  chimney- 
breast.  In  new  buildings,  the  air  chambers  may  be  rec- 
tangular ;  they  must  be  4  inches  narrower  than  tho  ex- 
treme dimensions  of  the  moulded  frame  of  the  stove,  so 
as  to  give  a  margin  of  2  inches  in  width  all  round  for  a 
bedding  of  hair  mortar. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  at  different 
times  upon  theso  grates,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  of 
air  supplied  and  the  temperature  maintained.  Tho 
general  results  show  that  the  air  is  admitted  into  tho 
rooms  at  a  temperature  of  from  20°  to  30°  Fan.  abovo 
that  of  tho  outer  air.  The  design  of  tho  grate  was  in- 
tended to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  temperature 
as  would  in  any  way  injure  the  air  introduced,  and  the 
following  table  of  some  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Parlcee 
in  a  hospital  ward  at  Chatham,  illustrates  tho  hygro- 
metric  effect  with  the  grate  in  use : — 
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The  greatest  difference  between  tho  dry  and  wet  bulbs 
in  the  ward  was — 

Pegrc«. 


On  the 


17th 

18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 


85 
60 
55 
65 
60 


On  examining  tho  record  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs 
during  the.*?  days,  no  evidence  can  bo  seen  at  any  tamo 
of  any  unusual  or  improper  dry  news  of  the  atmosphere. 
Tho  difference  between  tho  two  bulbs  was  certainly 
always  greater  in  the  ward,  but  it  was 


The  temperature  of  tho  rooms  was  invariably  found  to 
be  so  equable  that  when  tho  grate  was  in  full  action, 
and  the  windows  and  other  means  of  ventilation  closed, 
thermometers  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  near 
the  ceiling  and  floor,  in  comers  furthest  from  the  fire, 
and  on  the  side  nearest  to  it,  but  sheltered  from  the 
radiating  effect  of  the  fire,  did  not  vary  more  than  about 
lc  Fahr.  The  variation  of  temperature  in  a  room 
wanned  by  a  fire  by  radiation,  without  tho  action  of 
warmed  air,  will  bo  found  to  be  from  4°  to  6°  Fahr.,  and 
sometimes  even  much  more  in  cold  weather. 

Instead,  however,  of  citing  tho  experiments  mado  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  cite  those 
which  have  been  made  by  General  Morin,  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arta-et- Metiers  at  Paris,  because  they  will 
at  any  rate  bo  free  from  all  imputation  of  partiality. 

The  following  is  an  exact  translation  of  General 
Morin's  paper  upon  his  experiments,  published  in  the 
Annate*  du  Contei  tatoiru  for  the  year  1864-65,  retaining 
the  French  measures  and  weights.  The  experiments 
were  made  in  a  room  1 7  32  feet  long,  13*27  feet  broad,  and 
16  feet  high,  containing  therefore  3,189  cubic  feet.  The 
l  fresh  warm  air  was  admitted  to  the  room  through  an  open- 
ing close  to  the  ceiling.  The  section  of  the  chimney 
was  86  26  square  inches,  and  tho  volume  of  air  driven 
up  it  by  the  fire  was  18,117  cubic  feet  per  hour,  therefore 
the  mean  velocity  of  air  in  passing  up  the  chimney  was 
8$  feet  per  second. 

Extract  showing  Result  op  tub  Expskdhnts. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  on  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  of  October,  1864,  with  the  temperature  in  tho  open 
air  at  13«  or  14u  centigrade  (64°  to  57"  Fahrenheit), 
and  the  wind  pretty  strung  from  the  north.  At  each 
of  the  three  meetings,  the  fire  wsb  lit  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  the  draught  at  onco  commenced.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  that  entered  tho  chamber  varied 
from  30-"  to  36"  centigrade,  thus  being  from  17°  to 
22"  higher  than  that  of  tho  air  outside ;  which  would 
be  sufficient  oven  for  very  cold  weather.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  was,  without  stirring  the  fire,  easily 
maintained  at  19°  or  20°,  that  is,  6-  higher  than  that  of 
tho  outer  air,  notwithstanding  that  the  means  used  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  in  a  great  mea- 
sure prevented  the  emission  of  heat  radiating  from  the 
fire-place,  which  otherwise  is  in  this  respect  very  con- 
veniently arranged.  We  will  not  here  report  tho  whole 
of  the  results  of  these  experiments,  and  will  content  our- 
solves  with  enunciating  principles  and  their  consequences. 

Tho  object  of  the  trials  made  on  tho  4th  of  October 
was,  by  preliminary  experiments,  to  verify  the  proper 
working  of  the  apparatus;  we  shall  pass  them  over  in 
silence,  because  they  have  [merely]  suggested  to  us  an 
alteration  of  the  orifice  for  tho  entrance  of  the  outer  air 
(prise  if  air).  On  tho  5th  of  October  tho  fire  was  lit  ot 
10-30  a.m.,  and  the  observations  were  continued  until 
10- 15  p.m.  The  quantity  of  coal  employed  was  ten 
kilogrammes  (22*06  lbs. ) ;  the  supply  was  in  small  por- 
tions, and  terminated  at  4*25  p.m.,  that  is,  after  the  fire 
had  been  lit  6  hours  and  5  minutes.  But  the  combustion 
was  not  fully  over  till  9-25  p.m.,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  chamber  was  still  about  18°.  The  discharge  of 
foul  air  attained  from  11  a  m.  a  very  satismctory  regu- 
larity. Tho  maximum  discharged  per  hour  was  662 
cubic  metres,  and  the  minimum  466,  the  mean  volume, 
between  11  a.m.  and  4-25  p.m.  being  513-74  cubic  metres 
per  hour.  Tho  entrance  of  air  increased  by  degrees 
from  11  a.m.  till  noon,  according  as  the  apparatus  got 
heated.  From  12-30  to  4-26  p.m.  the  mean  was  412  30 
cubic  metres  per  hour,  say  80  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of 
air  discharged  (evacui).  After  6  p.m.,  that  is,  35  minutes 
after  the  last  supply  of  coal,  the  volume  of  air  admitted 
gradually  diminishod ;  but  at  8-45  p  ni  it  had  fallen 
only  to  289*94  cubic  metres,  and  nt  10*15  the  volume 
per  hour  entering  was  still  161*62  cubic  metres. 

The  whole  of  tho  results  of  theso  observations  will  bo 
found  stated  in-  the  table  « 
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Doors  and  windows  of  room  »hat,  but  not  etr- 

OrtffeeVor  admission  of  cold  air  enlarged,  its 
section  beinir  0  08^66  so,  yd».(0  074125 -\.m.) 
3ccti.»n  of  flue  placed  In  front  of  chimney, 

0-161781  at,,  yd* •  (0-136265  tq.m.) 
Equation  of  anemometer  used  (No.  22):  V  = 

0'1«  4-0  OHM*  N. 
The  Jsluusie-grate  for  admlssl  >n  of  air  hu  four 

orifices  26»9S  Inches  wide,  and  -9*4  inches  of 

clear  orifice. 
Surface  of  passage,  4  X  Oss  m.  X  < 

0  S34  sq.  m.  (=  076  aq.  yda.) 


Fire 


surface  of  prat*  =0  0206 

aq.  m. 

Clear       do.  ©-OOJivi.m. 


Ijial  supply  ofooal. 


Daring  the  experiments  there  was  a  consumption  of  22-03  lbs  (10  kilo*  ) 
4  90  lb*.  I 
-which  etpli 
cause  cd.1.0 

The  10  1 


•  Temperature  at  0-20  m.  above  floor  of  room, 
f  Ditto      abont  0-20  m.  beneath  eeulog. 


t  Thermometer  placed  on  • 
Ditto  ditto. 
A  great  quantity  of  fuel  still 
Fire  tfoes  out. 


f  coal,  of  which  there  remained  nneonsnmed  or  In  cinders 


'  ( -"2  -0  kilos.)  Some  of  these  experiment*  were  made  li  the  ptp«  (eondolt)  of  cold  a  r  ImmedUtely  the  door  of  the  room  was  shut, 
explain*  the  few  eddies  which  may  have  taken  place  In  this  pipe ;  hat  the  same  effket  is  produced  whenever  gasta  or  wind  arise  to 
odd.es  at  the  orifice  where  the  outer  air  enters  (k  I'entriV'  dc  la  pH-e  '^•''^•^  jjiu^mmas  of  olndm 


Oonchmo*  Drown  from  tht  Retult  of  the  Experiment!  of 
October  5,  1862. 

In  thia  experiment  the  total  consumption  [of  coal]  was 
10  kilogrammes  (22  06  lbs.)  of  which  there  remained 
2*22  kilogrammes  of  cinders  and  unburn t  coal  at  most 
equivalent  to  one  kilogramme  of  coal.  The  consump- 
tion therefore  was  nine  kilogrammes  (19-854  lbs.) 

The  last  supply  of  coal  was  put  on  at  4*25  p.m.,  that 
Is,  after  tho  firo  had  been  lit  six  hours,  and  wo  may 
reckon  that  tho  nine  kilogrammes  were  consumed  in  at 
least  seven  hours.  The  hourly  consumption  was  there- 
fore 9-7ths,  equal  to  1-30  at  most 

The  mean  volume  of  air  discharged  {etocuf)  [from  the 
room]  between  11  a.m.  and  4-30  p.m.  was  513*74  cubic 
metres  per  hour,  first  roceived  in  the  chamber  at 
10"  and  raised  in  the  fluo,  in  its  upper  part,  to  66°. 
Its  temperature  was  therefore  increaaea  by  46°,  and  it 
J  [emporte) 

Wc  meters.     kits.  units  of  heat 

613-74  X  1209  X  46°  X  0  237  =  6879* 


•  The  units  of  heat  are  derived  from  multiplying  the  numher  of 
i  weight  of  cubic  metres  of  air,  into  tern- 
"  i  capacity  of  the  air— 4*.  quantity  of 
lofsirl" 


The  volume  of  air  introduced  averaged  412-30  cubic 
metres  per  hour,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  dis- 
charged. The  volume  of  air  entering  by  the  doors  and 
windows  was  thus  only  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  dis- 
charged. 

The  injected  air  having  como  in  at  a  temperature 
averaging  29-3u,  while  tho  outer  air  was  only  at  14w, 
there  was  therefore  an  increase  of  15-3"  in  its  tem- 
perature. 

The  units  of  specific  heat  gained  were  therefore  :— 
cub  met.  Wis. 

412-30  X  1234  X  16  30°  X  0  237  =  1837  units  {calorie*). 
Consequently  the  total  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  ' was : — 

For  air  evacuated  and  loss  in  heat-  6  itjJ 

ing  the  apparatus    ' 

For  air  introduced,  and  to  credit  of  ,  »„ 

heating  apparatus    1,837  " 

Total  per  hour   8,716  „ 

The  consumption  of  coal  per  hour  was  1  30k.,  develop- 
ing about  1-3  X  8,000  =  10,400  units  (calories).  Of 
this  number  of  units  of  hoat  the  air  evacuated  would 
have  carried  off 
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^-0*66N 
10400  ~0W 

tho  air  introduced  would  have  brought 

1837  -  0  18 
10400  - 0  18 

 016 


100 


brought 


m 


would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  walls 
by  radiation. 

If  we  recollect  that  in  experiments  made  with  an  ordi- 
nary chimney,  sot  up  under  similar  conditions,  in  the  cabi- 
net of  tho  Direction  du  Conservatoire,  tho  quantity  of  heat 
carried  off  by  tho  air  evacuated  was  6794  units  (calories) 

8794 

per  kilogramme  of  coal  consumed,  or  g^jg  =0*84  of  the 

total  heat  developed,  wo  shall  see  that  in  the  experiments 
made  with  Mr.  Douglas  Gal  ton's  chimney,  tho  circula- 
tion of  the  air  has  absorbed  the  same  total  proportion  of 
heat  doveloped  by  tho  fuel,  while  tho  loss  through 
evacuation  in  the  process  of  heating  is  only  0'66,  and  the 
fresh  air  introduced  has  forced  0*18  of  it  into  the  room. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  this  introduced  air  had  a 
temperature  of  29-30°,  and  that  its  volumo  being  80  per 
cent,  of  that  evacuated  by  the  chimney,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  room  have  let  in  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
bitter,  or  about  101*4  cubic  metres  of  air  at  14°,  which, 
mixing  with  the  warm  air  introduced,  has  been  raised  to 
the  temperature  of  tho  chamber,  vis.,  20°,  thus  borrowing 
from  the  heating  apparatus  101-4  cubic  metres  X  1*234 
X  6°  X  0-237  =  177-8  units,  whilst  if  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  had,  as  usual,  come  through  tho  doors  and 
windows,  tho  wholo  volumo  of  air  introduced  would 
have  been  at  14° ;  this,  in  order  to  bo  raised  to  20°, 
would  have  necessitated  a  radiation  of  heat  from  the  fuel 
amounting  to  613*74  cubic  metres  X  1*234  X  0  X  0  237 
=  634  units. 

The  construction  of  tho  English  chimney  produces 
therefore,  as  regard*  the  warming  of  the  air,  an  economy  of 
456  units  of  specific  heat ;  but  it  has  tho  advantage,  be- 
sides, of  diminishing,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
draughts  and  currents  of  air  from  outside,  often  so 
troublesome  with  ordinary  chimneys. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Finally,  another  result  of  this  system  is,  that  two  ad- 
joining rooms  may  be  made  to  communicate  through  an 
open  door,  without  the  draught  up  their  chimneys  being 
affected ;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  pipes  have  tho 
requisite  height  and  proportions.  This  was  proved  on 
tho  7th  of  October,  in  the  following  way :  in  one  of  the 
two  rooms,  which  has  an  ordinary  chimney,  a  good  firo 
was  lit  at  7  a.m.,  and  at  9  a.m.,  after  the  fire  had 
attained  full  force,  the  door  communicating  with  the  ad- 
joining room  was  opened,  and  a  fire  lit  in  the  English 
chimney  [of  the  latterl  In  spite  of  these  clearly  un- 
favourable conditions,  the  draught  up  this  chimney  was 
mowise  impeded  by  the  action  of  tho  chimney  in  the  next 
room,  and  tho  fire  burnt  up  exceedingly  well. 

Proportion*  of  orifice  for  admiuion  of  outer  air. 

For  the  first  experiments  made  on  the  4th  of  October, 
tho  orifico  for  tho  admission  of  the  outer  air  had  been 
made  too  small  by  the  masons,  having  been  only  -0182 
square  metres,  notwithstanding  tho  instruction  given  to 
them.  Tho  apparatus  worked  well,  but  the  mean  volume 
of  air  admitted  whs  only  260  4  cubic  metres  per  hour,  so 
long  as  tho  wind  did  not  affect  the  supply  (appel),  and 
this  air  entered  the  apartment  at  un  average  temperature 
of  33°. 

The  supply  aperture  having  been  enlarged,  and  raised 
to  *0741  square  metres,  that  is  more  than  quadrupled,  the 
volumo  of  introduced  air  was  doubled,  while  its  temper- 
ature fell  only  4* ;  it  sank  to  an  average  of  29*3°,  which 
is  still  quite  sufficient  for  tho  purpose.  The  outlet  formed 
by  tho  jalousie  grating,  which  lots  the  air  into  the  room 
towards  the  ceiling,  has  a  clear  opening  of  0634  square 
metres.  It  would,  then,  bo  useless  to  enlarge  the  aperture 
for  the  admission  of  the  outer  air.    On  the  other  hand, 


as  the  mean  volume  of  air  introduced  per  hour  i 
to  412-30  cubic  metres,  or  1 15  per  second,  it  follows  that 
the  rate  at  which  this  air  flowed  in  towards  the  ceiling 
was  about  1*80  metres  per  second  ;  this  is  far  higher  than 
that  of  oO  metres  to  60  met  res,  the  limit  I  had  ventured 
to  indicate ;  but  when  the  fire  burns  low,  or  goes  out, 
this  rate  diminishes  greatly. 

Temperature  and  Circulation  of  the  Warm  Air  introduced 
{d"air  affluent). 

Moreover,  in  tho  experiments  made  on  the  6th  October, 
this  air  flowed  in  at  29*3°,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
air  outside  was  14° ;  difference,  16*3°.  The  temperature 
of  tho  apartment  was  20°.  The  air  entering  the  room 
was,  therefore,  9  3°  higher;  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
which  proves  that  in  winter,  when  the  temperature 
outside  is  at  zero,  or  even  lower,  it  would  still  be  easy  to 
bring  in  a  supply  of  fresh  air  from  the  outside  at  a 
temperature  high  enough  for  comfort.  It  would,  besides, 
bo  warmer  than  that  entering  directly  from  outside 
through  the  joints  of  the  doors  and  windows. 

Finally,  the  arrangement  of  the  jalousies  in  the  open- 
ing above,  by  which  the  introduced  air  is  directed 
towards  tho  ceiling,  and  the  draught  formed  at  the 
bottom  by  the  chimney,  caused  such  a  perfect  circula- 
tion of  air  in  the  apartment,  that  light  balls,  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  when  left  near  the  opening  at  the  top, 
were  blown  along  tho  whole  length  of  the  ceiling  towards 
tho  opposite  walls,  down  the  corners  of  which  they 
descended  to  the  ground,  thus  indicating  the  general 
flow  of  the  air.  Moreover,  a  thermometer,  placed  at 
different  hoights,  gave  :— 

Degrees. 


At  0-20  from  the  ground. 
,.  0*60 


20 


„  4*98  „   

a  further  proof  of  the  complete  intermingling  of  the  air 
in  the  chamber  and  the  warm  air  which  is  brought  in. 

Obttrvationt  at  to  the  Volume  of  Warm  Air  introduced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  trials  mado  on  the  6th 
of  October,  the  volume  of  fresh  air  brought  in  by  the 
apparatus  was  412*30  cubic  metres,  at  the  moderate  tem- 
perature of  29-3° ;  whereas  our  studies  on  the  subject  of 
ventilation  have  practically  shown  that  each  single  stove 
(boucht  de  chaleur)  of  Fondet "s  system,  oven  with  a  hot 
fire,  gives  only  19  cubic  metres  of  fresh  [warm]  air  per 
hour,  at  a  temperature  of  130°  centigrade  (246°  Fahr.), 
intolerable  considering  the  proximity  of  the^  stove. 

Another  experiment  mado  with  the  air-pipe  (bout/ie  de 
e*aJeur)  of  a  hot-air  stove  {calorifbre)  had  proved  that 
this  air-pipe  of  -0324  square  metres  gave  only  133-2 
cubic  metres  per  hour,  whon  the  temperature  of  this  air 
was  at  45° ;  but  that  if  the  amount  often  rose  to  160 
cubic  metres  or  160  cubic  metres  per  hour,  this  never 


happened  except  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  rose  to 
70*  or  even  100".  It  is  evident,  then,  as  regards  volumo 
and  moderateness  of  temperature,  the  English  chimney 
presents  a  marked  superiority  as  compared  with  ordi- 
narily-constructed stoves.  This  is,  of  course,  owing  to 
the  large  size  of  the  apertures  for  the  admission  and. 
circulation  of  tho  air.  The  sise  of  the  apartment  in. 
which  the  experiment  was  mado  was  90*327  cubic 
metres.  As  the  volume  of  air  evacuated  per  hour  while 
the  fire  was  in  was  613*74  cubic  metres,  it  follows  that 

the  air  of  this  room  was  renewed  =  5  69  timo« 

per  hour ;  a  ventilation  quite  sufficient  for  an  apartment 
3  94  metres  bv  5  1 4  metres  horizontally  = 
metres  in  area;  for,  supposing  as  ^UTZllll  oi 
persons  in  it,  each  one  would  be  allowed  a  renewal  of 
than  26  cubic  metres  of  air. 


Consumption  of  Tutl. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  averaged  ^^PSSS. 
per  hour;  and,  as  the  total  surface  of  the  grate  is  w-tuu. 
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id  00  >8  square  metres  is  clear  surface  for  the  passage 

the  air,  it  i*  evident  that  in  a  chimney  of  this  kind, 


of   

jm  I  with  a  moderate  draught,  aja  was  the  case  during  our 
experiments,  tho  consumption  of  coal  per  square  metro 
of  the  grate's  superficies  wa» 

13(nL=631k.;and-L»g=2241k. 
00206  00058 

of  coal  per  square  metre  of  clear  superficies, — End  of 

Extract. 

In  1885  General  Marin  made  some  further  experiments, 
which  he  puhliahed  in  the  "Annales"  of  1865-6.  In 
these  he  altered  tho  proportions  of  the  flues  for  the  ad- 
mission of  warm  air  from  his  former  experiments,  and 
made  use,  to  some  extent,  of  the  smoke  a 
in  warming  the  air. 

Without  giving  all  the  details  of  tho 


which  will  bo  found  in  tho  volume  of  the  "Annales"  re- 
ferred to,  it  will  hero  nuffieo  to  state  that  whilst  with  an 
ordinary  fire-place  the  heat  which  is  utilised  in  a  room  ia 
only  i  of  tho  heat  given  off  by  the  coal,  or  125,  in  those 
experiments  the  heat  utilised  in  the  room  was  -355  of 
the  heat  given  off  by  the  coal,  or  J  ;  therefore,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  degree  of  warmth  in  a  room,  this  grato 
requires  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  qumtity 
of  coal  required  by  an  ordinary  grato.  The  ventilation 
was  effected  by  passing  a  volume  of  air  through  tho 
room  in  one  hour  equal  to  Ave  titn.-s  the  oubic  contents 
of  the  room. 

Tho  following  table  show*  the  equable  nature  of  the 

temperature  maintained  during  the  experiment.  More- 
over, there  were  no  perceptiblo  draughts,  as,  although 
the  doors  fitted  b-idly,  scarcely  any  sir  was  drawn  at 


TABLE  in. 


Temper»tur« 

Tbjct* 

Inflowing  »lr 

Heicht  of  thermnmotar  abow  the  floor. 

I  ft.  T-6Sla. 

4  ft.  It-OS  III 

7  ft.  8-Si  Id. 

Iflft.  11  88  In. 

13  ft.  1-48  in. 

IS  ft.  10  TBln. 

h. 

ra. 

Fahr.  d6g~. 

Fahr.  deg\ 

•Sr.dli. 

Fahr  dee;. 

Fahr.  dag1. 

Fahr.  dog. 

Falir.  dec;. 

10 

10 

7950 

61-75 

61-30 

5900 

62-30 

62-60 

63-25 

The  thermometers 

10 

55 

8350 

84-40 

63-25 

6200 

6500 

64-40 

66  20 

were  placed  at 

11 

30 

8600 

66  00 

65-50 

63  75 

66-50 

66-20 

68  00 

a  distance  of  '23 

12 

15 

91-40 

66-20 

66-75 

65-50 

68  10 

68  00 

69-80 

feet   from  the 

1 

15 

9500 

6725 

66  50 

66-50 

69-40 

6926 

71-30 

fire-place,  and 

2 

15 

89  60 

66-20 

67-75 

66-20 

70-25 

70-60 

7160 

protected  from 

3 

10 

91-40 

6775 

680O 

6775 

70-60 

70  30 

7225 

the    effects  of 

4 

10 

8700 

66  50 

6800 

6780 

70-50 

70-25 

7200 

radiation  from 

4 

40 

82-40 

66-20 

6800 

6725 

70-60 

70-60 

72-25- 

the  fire. 

6 

25 

82-40 

65-50 

67-25 

64V20 

69-40 

69*40 

7100 

8 

10 

78-80 

64-40 

66-26 

64-60 

6800 

6800 

69  2fr 

Mi-uns  . . 

8700 

65-60 

6810 

65  00 

•8-50 

6810 

69-40 

The  thermometer  waa  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room,  and  twenty-three  feet  from  the  fire-place,  and 
sheltered  from  its  rays.  Observations  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  near  to  tho  fire-place,  equally  sheltered 
from  the  rays,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  showed  an 
excess  of  1°  Fahrenheit,  whilst  a  thermometer  placed 
six  feet  from  the  fire-place,  in  front  of  it  and  exposed  to 
its  rays,  and  two  feet  from  the  ground,  showed  an  excess 
of  16°  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  ventilation  of  barrack-rooms  it  was  not  intended 
tb«t  the  fresh  air  warmed  by  the  grate  should  be  the  whole 
supply  of  fresh  air,  nor  that  tho  chimney  should  be  the 
nolo  means  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  air  to  be  ex- 
tracted. In  ordinary  houses,  however,  the  grate,  if 
adopted,  might  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perform 
the  whole  functions  of  ventilation.  In  this  case  it  ia  of 
course  necessary  to  remember  that  the  ventilating  power 
is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  that  in  originally  settling  the 
size  of  grate  for  a  particular  room  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  general  object  for  which  the  room  is  to 
bo  employed  and  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  it  is 
required  to  be  occupied  with  efficient  ventilation,  becnusi 
all  experimental  show  that  no  room  can  be  considered 
even  tolerably  ventilated  unless  at  least  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  occupant  are  renewed  per  hour ;  consequently 
a  room  20  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high 
(•'.  with  3,000  enbic  feet,  of  space)  with  three  people 
in  it,  would  not  require  the  air  to  be  changed  much  more 
thnn  once  an  hour;  whilst,  if  occupied  by  twelve  or 
fourteen  people,  it  would  require  change  five  times  sn 
hour.  Of  course  if  tho  normal  use  of  the  room  whs  for 
three  people  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  provide  for 
the  extra  number  by  which  it  might  be  occupied,  as  th^ir 
wants  in  such  a  temporary  case  could  be  mef 


General  Morin,  with  the  object  of  utilising  the  grato 
as  the  sole  means  of  ventilation  for  a  room,  lays  down 
the  principle  that  the  whole  of  the  air  ah  11  be  renewed 
five  times  in  an  hour.  To  perform  this  effectually  it  ia 
necessary  that  the  area  of  the  top  of  the  chimney  shall 
afford  about  one  square  inch  of  area  for  everv  100  cubic 
feet  of  content  of  tho  room,  and  that  the  area  of  the  froah 
air  inlet  should  afford  about  14  square  inches  for  every 
1 00  cubic  feet  of  content  of  the  room  I  believe  that,  on 
■>n  average  this  quantity  of  air  ia  more  than  is  necessary. 
The  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improv  ement  Committee's  pro- 
posal would  resolve  itself  into  this,  via.,  that  the  sir  ia 
barrack-rooms  should  be  completely  changed  about  twice 
in  an  hour,  inasmuch  as  they  required  a  cubic  space  of 
600  cubic  feet  per  man,  and  that  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
post*  this  would  probably  suffice  ;  as,  however,  this  pro- 
poaal  was  based  on  the  number  of  occupants,  with  a 
more  crowded  room  the  amount  must  be  increased. 

In  order  to  utilise  a  greater  amount  of  heat,  General 
Morin  baa  proposed,  as  has  been  already  observed,  to 
carry  the  smoke-flue  inside  the  hot-air  flue  up  to  tho 
opeiiing  of  the  flue  into  the  room.  By  this  means  he 
obtains  an  additional  heating  surface,  beyond  that  of  the 
stove,  of  from  20  to  30  square  feet,  or  even  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  sire  of  the  chimney  and  height  of  the  room  ; 
but  it  ia  not  quite  clear,  from  his  published  statement, 
whether,  in  his  latter  experiments,  he  operated 
the  exaet  form  of  grate  here  described — and  v 
obtains  great  heating  power  from  tho  peculiar  i 
tion  of  the  cradle  which  holds  the  fire,  and  ii 
perfect  combustion — or  whether  he  has>  adop 
ordinary  form  for  the  part  which  holds  the  fire. 

The  principle  of  those  arrangements,  for  utilising  to  a 
greater  extent  the  heat  in  tho  chimney,  has  been  adopted 
for  barracks  in  the  case  of  grates  for  married  soldiers  ; 
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these  would  be  useful  as  cottage  grates.  Those  grates 
have  a  small  oven,  and  an  open  fire  ;  warmed  air  is  intro- 
duced into  the  room  by  means  of  an  iron  flue  carried  up 
from  the  fire-brick  lining  of  the  stovo  inside  the  chimney, 
and  introduced  into  the  room  near  the  ceiling  through  a 
louvred  opening ;  by  this  means  the  heat  of  the  smoke  is 
utilized.  This  description  of  grate  was  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  combining  a  power  of  cooking  for  a  cottage 
with  greit  compulsory  economy  of  fuel.  It  must, 
however,  always  be  observed  that  in  proportion  as  tho 
heat  is  removed  from  tho  chimney,  so  is  the  draught,  i.e., 
the  effect  of  the  chimney  as  a  pumping  engine  to  remove 
the  air,  diminished,  and  the  combustion  of  tho  fuel  to 
some  extent  checked. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  flue  which  must 
be  carefully  attended  to,  viz.,  the  fresh  air  should  be 
taken  from  places  where  impurities  cannot  affect  it,  and  | 
the  fluo  must  be  so  arranged  and  constructed  as  to  afford 
easv  means  of  being  periodically  thoroughly  examined 
ana  cleaned.  In  barracks  the  rule  is  that  such  cleansing 
should  take  place  at  least  once  a  year. 

Now  that  the  question  of  economy  of  fuel  is  bocominer 
daily  of  more  importance,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
adopt  every  means  for  utilising,  to  the  fullest  practical 
extent,  the  fuel  which  we  hum.  If  this  was  done  in  all 
households  the  saving  of  fuel  to  the  country,  and  of 
money  to  individuals,  would  ho  considerable. 

In  conclusion,  the  merits  which  are  claimed  for  this 
fire-place  are : — 

1.  That  it  ventilates  the  room. 

2.  That  it  maintains  an  equable  temperature  in  all 
parts  of  tho  room,  and  prevents  all  draughts. 

3.  That  the  heat  from  radiation  is  thrown  into  the 
room  better  than  from  other  grates. 

4.  That  the  fire-brick  linincr  prevents  the  fire  from  going 
out,  oven  when  left  untouched  for  a  long  time,  and  pre- 
vents the  rapid  changes  of  temperature  which  occur  in 
rooms  in  cola  weather  from  that  cause. 

6.  That  it  economises  fiiel  partly  by  making  use  of 
the  spare  heat,  which  otherwise  would  all  paw  up  the 
chimney,  and  partly  by  ensuring  by  its  construction  a 
more  complete  combustion,  and  thereby  diminishing 


6.  That  it  prevents  smoky  chimneys  by  the  ample 
supply  of  warmed  air  to  the  room,  and  by  tho  draught 
created  in  the  neck  of  tho  chimney. 

I  believe  that  the  principles  adopted  in  these  fire-places 
are  sound ;  they  have  been  largely  applied  to  military 
buildings,  such  as  barracks  and  hospitals,  and  they  have 
been  recommended  for  introduction  into  workhouse 
wards.  I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  architects 
and  builders,  and  I  have  tho  less  hesitation  in  doing  so, 
as  there  is  no  patent  in  question,  and  there  is  no  ono 
can  claim  any  pecuniary  interest  in  tho  manufacture  of 
tho  grate. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Warriwrr  said  that  having  had  great  experienco 
of  these  Btoves,  perhaps  more  even  than  tho  inventor 
himself,  ho  might  be  allowed  to  express  his  opinion  upon 
them.  He  had  seen  some  hundreds  in  use,  and  although 
there  was  some  prejudice  against  them  when  first  intro- 
duced, from  tho  idea  that  tho  only  object  was  to  diminish 
tho  amount  of  coal  supplied  to  the  soldiers,  that  was 
very  soon  removed.  If  Captain  Galton  went  into  a 
barrack  ho  would  probably  be  accompanied  by  the  staff, 
and  the  men  would  be  called  to  "attention,"  and  he  would 
not  really  be  able  to  arrive  at  their  genuine  views.  In 
tho  position,  however,  which  he  (Mr.  Warriner)  held 
under  the  War  Department,  he  had  to  mix  with  the  men, 
and  had  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  he  could 
assure  tho  meeting  that  he  had  seen  eighteen  or  twenty 
men  sitting  round  the  fire  in  a  guard-room,  all  comfort- 
ably warm,  whereas,  formerly,  they  would  have  been 
roasted  in  front  and  frozen  behind.  This  was  a  great 
advantage  which  tho  men  fully  appreciated,  so  that  the 


prejudices  which  they  at  first  entertained  had  now 
entirely  died  out.  Independently  of  any  sanitary  con- 
siderations— which  had  no  weight  whatever  with  tho 
men,  who  would,  indeed,  counteract  any  attempt  to  in- 
troduce fresh  air,  by  stopping  up  the  holes  through  which 
it  entered — and,  looking  only  to  their  own  comfort,  they 
were  now  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  best  stove  they 
had  over  had  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  saving  in  coal 
was  very  great.  It  would  occasionally  happen  that 
failure  or  dissatisfaction  arose,  but  he  beliovea  in  every 
case  this  resulted  from  attempts  made  by  the  clerk 
of  tho  works,  or  somebody  or  other,  to  improve  npon  the 
invontion.  With  these  exceptions,  ho  behoved  tho  stovo 
had  given  universal  satisfaction  in  tho  army,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  in  time  it  would  come  into  general  use,  and  be 
greatly  valued  by  the  public. 

The  Chairman  said  he  might  add  to  this  testimony 
tho  fact  that  the  same  principlo  had  been  applied  to 
American  hospitals ;  ana  there  it  had  been  so  far  ex- 
tended that  casings  had  been  fixed  round  the  stove, 
so  as  to  ineroaso  tho  heating  surface.  He  had  received 
very  strong  testimony  from  some  of  the  American  phy- 
sicians as  to  tho  successful  working  of  this  system,  and 
he  had  also  been  informed  in  Paris  that  it  was  in  course 
of  application  to  hospitals  in  Germany.  Thore  was  ono 
case  m  which  he  believed  it  would  be  of  singular  value, 
viz.,  in  blocks  like  the  Peabody  buildings,  where,  at 
present,  each  room  was  ventilated  from  tho  common 
staircase,  which  led,  perhaps,  from  a  cellar  where  the 
air  was  anything  but  pure,  and  was,  in  fact,  almost  an 
aerial  common  sewer.  By  such  an  arrangement  as  Cap- 
tain ftalton's  each  room  might  be  ventilated  from 
without,  independently  of  any  common  stair  or  passage. 

Mr.  Bbnham  said  the  system  had  been  applied  by  him 
with  groat  bucccss  to  cooking  stoves  for  the  use  of  mar- 
ried soldiers.  Of  late  years,  happily,  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  married  men  should  have  separate 
rooms ;  but  the  great  difficulty  was  how,  in  these  sepa- 
rate rooms,  provision  could  bo  made  for  cooking  without 
a  too  largo  expenditure  of  fuel.  Under  tho  direction  of 
Captain  Olalton,  and  the  Sanitary  Committee,  this  prin- 
ciple had  been  applied  to  small  ranges,  including  an 
oven,  which  should  supply  sufficient  means  of  cooking, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  the  rooms  properly  venti- 
lated. Without  troubling  the  meeting  with  all  the 
details,  he  might  say  that  the  result  hod  been  entirely 
successful ;  all  the  cooking  necessary  for  a  man  and  his 
wife,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  children,  might  be 
done  with  ono  of  these  stoves  with  an  expenditure  of 
about  161hB.  of  coal  a  day — far  less  than  was  allowed  by 
tho  War  Department.  This,  at  first,  was  made  an  objec- 
tion, as  the  men  thought  tho  only  object  was  the  saving 
of  coal  ;  but,  as  in  other  cases,  experience  had  soon 
overcome  those  prejudices,  and  the  men — and  still  more 
the  women — valued  these  stoves  very  much  indeed,  for 
they  found  they  had  all  tho  comforts  of  an  open  fire, 
perfect  ventilation,  and  sufficient  means  of  cooking. 
Soon  afterwards  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  guard 
rooms,  where  a  larger  stove  was  required,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  warming  the  room,  but  ateo  of  keeping 
the  men's  dinners  hot;  the  guard-room  stovo  was  morely 
an  enlarged  form  of  the  married  soldiers'  range ;  in  both 
the  external  air  passed  through  holes  in  the  lump  of  fire- 
clay, and  was  discharged  by  louvred  openings  near  the 
ceiling.  This  enlarged  form  also  answered  extremely 
well,  and  he  believed  the  principle  only  required  to  bo 
known  to  be  extensively  applied  to  private  buildings.  It 
was  only  fair  to  say  that  in  one  cr  two  cases  where  he 
had  known  them  applied  to  almshouses  and  some  buch 
places,  prejudice  was  victorious,  and  tho  holes  through 
which  the  air  entered  were  stooped  up,  in  order  to  pro- 
vent  a  draught,  as  was  said,  so  that  tho  thing  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  bear  in 
mind  in  such  cases,  that  tho  holes  should  be  put  in  some 
position  where  they  would  bo  beyond  the  reach  of  tamper- 
ing by  any  prejudiced  person.  In  the  stovos  which  he 
'  the  warm  air  was  taken  up  a  round  pipe  inside 
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the  ordinary  flue.  In  these 
to  ordinary  flrc-plaoea. 

The  Chairman:  said  ho  should  imagine  that  in  the 
cas^s  Mr.  Benhatn  had  roferml  to  there  most  have  heen 
801119  defective  adjustment  which  produced  the  effect  of  a 
current  of  cold  air. 

Mr.  Ben  ham  said  the  objections  were  made  before  the 
stove  was  fairly  fixed  ;  but  the  re  was  also  this  founda- 
tion for  the  prejudice,  that  during  the  night  the  passage 
was  still  open  to  the  cold  air,  which  passed  through  the 
room  and  chilled  it.  There  was  not  sufficient  heat  re- 
tained in  the  fire-lump  to  prevent  the  feeling  of  cold  air 

Eassing  through  the  room,  and  although  this  might  bo 
encficial  to  health,  the  inmates  felt  quite  sure  it  was 
not,  and  having  first  closed  the  inlets  surreptitiously, 
they  afterwards  obtained  permission  to  do  so. 

Sir  Cjiarlbs  Fox  said  it  was  well  known  that  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilating  rooms  had  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  ;  but  this  stove  of  Captain  Oalton's 
seemed  calculated  to  accomplish  what  w.is  required,  inso- 
much as  it  permitted  tbo  air  to  come  from  the  outside, 
and  enter  the  room  at  a  fair  temperature,  so  that  cold 
draughts  were  not  felt.    Draughts  wero  vory  curious 
tilings,  and  the  objection  to  them  was  not  confined  to 
the  human  race,  for  many  years  ago  a  cousin  of  his,  who 
whs  a  groat  apiarian,  took  it  into  his  head  that  a  hive  of 
bees  would  do  more  work  if  they  were  properly  ventilated, 
lie  accordingly  had  a  beautiful  hive  made,  with  a  silver 
plate  at  the  top,  perforated  with  holes,  and  over  this 
there  was  a  vortical  pipe,  with  a  cap  at  the  top.    At  the 
proper  timo  ho  introduced  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  expected 
to  sco  a  great  deal  of  honey ;  but  it  appears  the  beeB  did 
not  liko  draughts,  nnd  would  not  work  until  they  were 
excluded,  for  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  stop  up  all 
the  holes  in  the  silver  plate  with  wax  before  making  a  bit 
of  comb.    He  therefore  ramc  to  tho  conclusion,  not  only 
that  bees  liked  to  be  warm,  but  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  be  so,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  interfere 
with  them.   He  thought  the  one  great  advantage  in 
Captain  Oalton's  stove,  which  he  had  not  before  seen, 
appeared  to  be  that  all  tho  comfort  of  an  ordinary  fire, 
radiating  heat,  was  retained,  and.  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  a  groat  deal  of  economy  of  heat,  as  in  a  regenerative 
furnace,  by  which  he  meant  that  air  was  taken  in  from 
tho  outside,  whero  it  was  pure,  and  not  from  the  inside, 
where  it  was  comparatively  exhausted,  and  this  fresh  air 
passing  up  by  the  side  of  the  chimney,  was  warmed  and 
introduced  into  tho  room  at  a  comfortablo  temperature. 
This  was  an  advantage  which  ho  liad  not  seen  in  any 
other  arrangement,  and  ho  was  prepared  to  find  very  ex- 
cellent results  follow  from  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Cammx  said  the  great  difficulty  in  tho  way  of 
applying  this  stove  to  ordinary  purposes  seemed  to  be 
that  during  the  night,  when  the  stove  was  not  in  use,  tho 
cold  air  would  still  come  in  from  tho  outside  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  consequently  produce  a  draught 
which  nobody  seemed  to  like.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
this  difficulty  could  be  easily  overcome  by  on  arrange- 
ment of  valves  in  the  openings,  which  might  be  closed 
at  night  so  as  to  prevent  any  inirrese  of  cold  air. 

Sir  Chahi.eb  Fox  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
amount  of  draught  which  would  be  caused  in  this  way 
had  been  much  overrated.  If  the  fire  were  out  the 
alteration  in  tho  density  of  the  column  of  air  would  not 
take  place,  and  therefore  no  draught  would  be  produced. 
The  quantity  of  air  whieh  came  into  tho  room  must  be 
in  proportion  to  tho  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the 
fuel,  and  therefore  if  there  were  no  fuel  there  would  be 
DO  heat,  and  consequently  very  little  draught. 

The  Chairman;  asked  if  Mr.  Warriner  had  noticed,  in 
airy  case  where  these  stoves  were  employed,  the  same  un- 
pleasant effect  upon  the  air  which  was  generally  pro- 
duced by  warming  air  upon  hot  iron  surfaces  ? 

Mr.  Warimnbr  had  not  met  in  any  instance  with  snch 
a  result.  The  heat  was  r>  ally  derived  from  the  brick 
and  fire-clay  ;  and  even  in  those  cases  mentioned  by  Mr. 
1**naam,  where  the  hot  sic  was  carried  up  an  iron,  pipe, 


he  had  not  noticed  any  unpleasant  effects.  He  believed 
whero  this  arose  it  was  from  the  iron  becoming  red  hot, 
and  so  burning  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  would  not  to- 
found  in  cases  whore  tho  floe  only  became  warm. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  tho  idea  had  ever  suggested 
itself  to  Captain  Gallon,  that  the  inconvenience  which 
certainly  was  in  many  cases  experienced  from  the  impact 
of  a  current  of  air  on  hot  iron  might  be  avoided,  and 
whether  the  purpose  in  view  would  not  be  equally 
well  attained  hy  tho  use  of  a  vitreous  or  stone  ware 
flue,  and  whether  this  would  not  be  found  more  econo- 
mical. 

Captain  Galton  said  tho  original  idea  of  inventing 
this  grate  arose  from  the  objections  which  soldiers, 
like   the   bees,  entertained   for   cold   air,  or  any- 
thing like  a  draught.    After  numerous  experiments  it 
was  found  that  tho  least  perceptible  draught  was 
occasioned  by  introducing  the  fresh  air  near  the  ceiling, 
and  that  plan,  therefore,  had  been  adopted.    It  was 
quite  true  that  the  temperature  fell  during  the  night ; 
but  as  the  flue  went  up  very  near  the  chimney,  it  still 
remained  warm  in  some  degree,  and  the  temperature  of 
tho  room,  if  the  window  was  not  opened,  would  not  fall 
below  from  45"  to  48° ;  and,  as  a  rule,  no  complaint  was 
mudo  by  the  soldiers  on  this  account.    In  an  ordinary 
room  the  velocity  of  tho  current  of  air  up  tho  chimney 
at  night,  if  the  chimney  were  at  all  warm,  was  from  five 
to  seven  feet  per  second,  oven  as  late  as  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  that  was  equivalent  to  from  1,500 
to  2.000  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  through  the  room. 
That  air,  of  course,  must  come  from  somewhere;  either 
from  the  doors  or  windows,  and  must  be  colder  than 
that  which  passed  through  the  flue.  Therefore,  although 
in  theory  it  might  appoir  that  this  system  of  ventilating 
rooms  would  reduce  tho  temperature  at  night,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  bo  found  to  do  so  practically.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  if  a  stone-ware  flue  were  employed 
the  temperature  would  be  more  equable  at  night,  as  it 
would  retain  heat  to  a  greater  extent ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  not  give  off  tho  heat  during  the  day  to 
anything  liko  the  same  extent.    At  the  same  time,  he 
should  always  be  an  advocate  for  stone-ware  flues.  It 
was  intended  to  adopt  these  flues  in  tho  Herliert  Hos- 
pital, but,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  construction,  thoy  were  not  able  to  do  so,  and  an  iron 
flue  w,is  used,  covered  with  a  layer  of  loam,  and  then  a 
second  layer  of  wrought  iron,  so  as  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  air  being  injured  by  the  hot  iron  flue. 
That,  in  fact,  had  been  what  had  all  along  beon  aimed 
at,  to  prevent  the  air  getting  so  heated  as  to  produce 
any  unhealthy  effect,  and  tho  heating  surface  was  so 
large  that  the  hand  could  almost  always  bo  borne  upon 
it  when  tho  fire  was  burning.    Tho  main  principle  of 
the  grate  was  tho  introduction  of  the  air  at  the  top  of 
the  room,  where  the  currents  produced  by  the  fire  were 
most  favourable  to  its  being  mixed  with  the  atmosphere 
of  tho  room. 

Tho  Chaibmax  had  understood  from  General  Morin 
that  it  was  very  essential  that  the  air  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  ceiling,  and  that  the  nngle  at  which  it  im- 
pinged upon  the  ceiling  was  also  of  importance. 

Capb.  G alton  said  the  draught  was  much  less  per- 
ceptible when  the  air  was  introduced  at  the  top  of  the 
room.  Thoy  at  first  tried  it  with  the  opening  just  above 
tho  fire,  and  the  eventual  adoption  of  the  present  plan 
was  very  much  owing  to  the  objections  raised  by  the 
men.  They  gradually  tried  it  higher  and  higher 
until  they  reached  the  top,  and  then  they  theorised  upon 
the  matter  afterwards. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  Mr.  Sharp  had  W  en 
engaged  in  preparing  plans  for  introducing  the  sys- 
tem into  cottages,  andhe  should  like  to  hear  what  would 
be  the  additional  coat  in  tho  first  instance. 

Cant.  Galton  said  that  if  the  fire-place  were  in  the 
outside  wall,  the  only  additional  expense  whs  the  hot- 
air  flue,  which  would  not  be  more  than  £3  or  £4.    If  the 


Hue  which  introduced  the  cold,  air  had:  to  be  carried 
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under  the  floor,  of  course  the  coat  would  bo  increased  to 
a  certain  -extent,  bat  be  did  not  think  in  may 
rack*  the  whole  expense  had  exceeded  £5. 

The  Chairman  said— In  proposing  th 
Society  to  Captain  Gallon,  for  bringing  before  it  b» 
important  contribution  to  sanitary  science  and  to  domes- 
tic  economy  and  comfort,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  example, 
great  as  is  its  independent  merit,  may  be  conns  ide  rod 
with  others  as  having  wide — very  wide — relations,  and 
as  an  instance  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
occupation  of  officers  of  tho  scientific  corps  in  civil 
works  and  scientific  improvements  m  tone  of  peace. 
The  increasing  introduction  of  science,  or -of  scientific 
appliances  into  the  military  art,  will,  it  may  be 
averred,  increase  the  need  of  scientific  commands. 

prejudice  would  say,  and  some  old  oom- 
that  occupation  with  art  and  wience 
and  civil  work  is  detrimental  to  military  capabilities. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  proved  that  it  augment*  them. 
Competent  and  impartial  civil  administrators  in  India 
declare  that  those  officer*  who  have  been  moat  oocupied 
with  civil  works  in  time  of  peace  have  been  the  most 
successful  in  war.  Of  this  I  might  cite  brUhatrt-exumples 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  in  the  army,  that  several 
of  the  great  military  exploits  in  recent  times  have  been 
inspired  and  really  executed  by  the  offioers  of  the  scien- 
tific corps.  The  Indian  department,  therefore,  were 
wisely  advised  in  acting  upon  this  knowledge,  in  depart- 
ing from  tho  prejudices  of  the  home  service,  and  in  con- 
fiding the  groat  and  most  difficult  Abvssinian  expedition 
to  the  command  of  an  engineer  officer,  r3ir  Kobert  Napier, 
who,  for  twenty  years,  in  the  intervals  of  his  military 
service,  had  been  occupied  in  civil  worktt,  n«  in  building 
bridges,  barracks,  and  forming  roads.  The  experience 
in  America,  in  the  late  civil  war,  has  been  entirely  cor- 
roborative  of  the  experience  of  India  in  this  respect. 

us  experience  on  both  sides,  the  1  ►el- 
driven  to  the  employment  of  officers  of 
Scientific  Corps— to  the  West  Pointers— end  of  those 
offieers  of  the  Scientific  Corps,  those  were,  almost 
without  an  exception,  the  most  successful  in  war  who 
had  been  the  most  actively  engaged  in  civil  works 
and  in  civil  administrative  service  in  time  of  peace. 
If  the  question  be  examined  and  considered  this  is  only 
what  might  be  expected ;  for  the  comparatively  unedu- 
cated or  ill-educated  officer  of  the  line  is  occupied  with 
routine  work,  commonly  of  a  heavy  monotony,  productive 
Of  **  ennui,"  the  disease  of  unfurnished  minds,  for  the 
relief  of  which  there  was  the  other  night  a  vote  of  money 
for  billiard  tables  for  some  of  the  line,  whilst  the  officer 
of  the  engineers,  with  a  higher  order  of  education,  has 
generally  a  higher  order  of  occupation,  and  when  provided 
properly  with  eivil  work  or  work  of  a  scientific  character, 
ha*  his  mind  kept  in  exorcise  in  devising  means  to  useful 
ends,  and  in  directing  men  in  their  execution.  In  the  line 
able  officers  no  doubt  arise  despite  of  ad  verso  influence*, 
and  the  scientific  corps  has  no  doubt  its  failures.  But  if 
war  were  to  break  out  immediately,  and  com- 
.  to  bo  sought  apart  from  routine,  the  army 
itself  would,  I  am  assured,  look,  perhaps  not  exclusively  but 
chit  fly,  to  the  scientific  corps  for  leaders,  and  most  confi- 
dently to  those  who,  likcthc  great  American  generals,  have 
been  well  occupied  in  peace  in  civil  service  «>r  with  produc- 
tive work.  In  India  much  occupation  falls  very  much  by 
!  of  circumstances  to  the  scientific  corps.  There  is, 
r,  much  need  for  their  better  •preparation  for  it ; 

1 1  know  have  come  homo  to  acquire  that 
practical  knowledge  of  sanitary  works  for  example,  with 
which,  by  proper  arrangements,  they  might  have  been 
sent  out.  At  home  civil  occupation  and  opportunities  of 
practice,  end  of  beneficial  service  for  men  as  well  as  offi- 
cers arc  neglected  to  a  great  extent  and  to  great  public 
expense,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  par- 
liament needa  to  be  directed.  Without  prolonging  the 
digression  tempted  by  the  time  and  the  occasion,  for 
■which  I  perceive  I  need  no  apology,  I  beg  to  move  that 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Oaptain 


for  liis  paper,  and  for  the  distinguished  service  he  has 
rendered  by  his  labour  in  this  matter  to  aanitarv  science 
and  to  ecoanmy.  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  a  (table,  which 
General  Morin  has  forwarded  to  me  of  the  results  of  bis 
cxrw-nnu'TitB  as  to  the  relative  cupacrtius  of  the  tsuoke 
and  air  flues  used  with  C  aptain  GnUon's  stove  for  rooms 
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that  'Capt.  Gulton  will  be  allowwl  to  have  opportunities 
of  further  trial  wotks  and  adjustments,  so  as  to  -ad-ipt 
the  principle  for  application  to  cottages  and  the  lower 
class  dwellings,  and  also  to  school-rooms,  whi'jh  so  greatly 
need  the  relief  it  will  < 

The  thanks  of  the 
Gallon. 


CoTttsponocitft. 

 ♦ 

Tux  Postal  Tblkokai-h  Question.  —  Sir,  —  Mr. 
Grimston,  tho  Chairman  of  the  International  Telegraph 
Company,  has  circulated  amongst  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  throughout  the  country,  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  The  Government  and  the  Telegraphs,'  in  which  he 
comments  on  tho  paper  which  I  read  to  the  Society,*  and 
makes  further  objections  to  the  measure,  in  addition  to 
those  I  have  already  answered,  to  some  of  which  Litter 
objections  it  is  due  that  I  should  reply.  One  statement 
that  ho  makes  as  an  objection  to  the  Government  mea- 
sure, unexpectedly  raises  a  question  which  appears  to 
mc  to  be  of  largo  interest  and  importance  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  education  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
for  the  purifying  of  the  representation  of  the  country. 
He  states  thit  "  tho  large  amount  of  patronage  which 
would  be  vested  by  the  measure  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment is  no  unimportant  consideration.  It  would  equal 
the  putronage  of  the  Inland  Revinue,  Customs,  or  of  any 
other  department  except  the  Post-office  itself.  Whether 
it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  so  much  patronage  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  is  properly  the  question  far 
Parliament."  Whether  it  bo  desirable  that  so  much 
jwrtronage  should  remain  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
chairmen  and  directors,  is,  I  conceive,  a  most  important 
subject,  and  properly  a  question  for  shareholders  and 
the  public  as  well  as  for  Parliament.  Patronage  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean  appointments  at  salaries  beyond 
tho  market- valuo  of  the  service  given.  The  mercantile 
manufacturing  classes  do  not  talk  of  appointments  in  their 
workshops  and  offices  as  '•patronage."  I  have  no  reason 
for  believing  that  tho  appointments  of  the  International 
or  of  the  other  telegraph  companies,  including  numerous 
api>ointinentB  of  young  women,  are  given  as  patrotmgo 
or  improperly  ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  vast  patron- 
age of  trading  companies  is  commonly  used  as  a  means 
of  political  bribery  at  Parliamcntarv  elections ;  and  I 
need  not  describo  the 


at  Parliamentary  elections;  and  I 
ie  pernicious  elements  and  thejob- 
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bing  interests  which  are  introduced,  in  large  and 
incrooaing  amount*,  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  it 
I  have  been  assured  by  parties  who  know  the  House  of 
Commons  well  that  the  trading  companies'  directors  in 
tho  House  amount  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  members. 
In  1861  tho  railway  directors'  appointments  were  more 
than  double  tho  number  of  officers  engaged  in  the 
national  Government.  In  England  and  Wales  alone 
thero  wcro  upwards  of  80,000,  including  14,000  officers. 
The  secretary  of  one  of  tho  railway  companies  stated  in 
my  presence  that,  "  if  he  liked,"  he  himself  could  return 
two  members  by  it.  It  is  well  known  that  rotten  places 
would  prefer  a  railway  director,  or  a  director  of  a  com- 
pany with  large  patronage,  to  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
whose  patronage  is  not  so  groat,  nor  now  thought  to  be 
so  good,  restricted  as  it  is  by  the  yet  very  partial  appli- 
cation of  tho  principle  of  competitive  examination.  On 
the  principles  enunciated  by  tho  present  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  who  publicly  and  boldly  opposed  the  prin- 
ciples of  tho  competitive  examination  when  proposed  as 
a  test  for  first  appointments,  on  the  ground  that  patronage 
was  necessary  for  party  Governments,  he  ought  to  say 
that  this  mass  of  patronage  of  the  telegraph  companies 
is  too  great  to  be  left  in  private  hands,  and  should  be 
garnered  for  what  ha  considers  legitimate  political  use 
for  party— or,  as  Swift  defined  it,  "  the  madness  of 
many  for  the  gain  of  the  few."  But  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  contending  for  the  principle  of  the  com- 
petitive examination,  cannot  but  concede  that  the  pre- 
sent is  particularly  a  case  for  tho  application  of  that 
principle,  and,  as  I  submit,  for  giving  the  appointments 
to  education  and  science,  as  is  done  in  France,  instead  of 
giving  them  cither  to  political  or  to  commercial  jobbery. 
The  following  extract  from  a  notification  for  a  competi- 
tive examination  for  appointments  to  the  telegraph 
department  shows  how  they  manage  thoso  things  in 
France: — "An  examination  of  supernumerary  'station- 
naires '  in  the  ad  t  n  inistration  of  the  telegraph  lines  will  take 

Slace  on  the  1 1th  July  next,  in  the  cities  of  Paris,  Toulouse, 
(arseilles,  Lyons,  Strasburg,  Lille,  and  Nantes.  Can- 
didates will  be  required  to  apply  in  writing  at  the 
prefecture  of  the  department  where  they  reside,  and  to 
produce  the  following  information: — 1.  A  statement  as 
to  tho  town  in  which  they  desire  to  compete.  2.  A 
certificate  of  registration  of  birth  properly  legalised. 
3.  Certificates  of  health  and  moral  character  duly 
legalised.  4.  A  certificate  proving  definite  liberation 
from  the  military  service.  This  condition  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  6.  A  diploma  certifying  the 
university  degree  which  the  candidate  has  obtained. 
6.  In  tho  Department  of  the  Seine  the  intimation  of 
candidature,  and  tho  deposition  of  certificates  must  be 
made  at  the  Ministry  of  tho  Interior  (Bureau  du  pcrsonol 
des  ligncs  telegraphiquea).  Candidates  permitted  to 
compete  must  bo  of  tho  ago  of  twenty-eight  or  more. 
This  limit  of  age  is,  however,  extended  to  thirty  years 
for  '  anciens  militaires"  who  have  been  at  least  seven 
years  in  effective  service.  The  examination  will  take 
place  on  the  subjects  of  which  details  follow:— 1.  Legible 
writing.  2.  Composition.  3.  Linear  design  or  draw- 
ing. 4.  Arithmetic,  up  to  compound  proportion.  6. 
Elements  of  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  especially  in 
what  concerns  tho  electric  pile  and  battery.  6.  Geo- 
graphy. 7.  The  knowledge  of  one  of  several  of  the 
modern  languages,  English,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  will  bo  taken  into  consideration.  The  competitors 
will  be  informed  individually  of  their  admission  or  non- 
admission  to  the  competitive  examination  at  least*  ten 
days  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  com- 
petition. (Signed)  E.  E.  Blavier."  Stimuli  are  now 
much  needed  to  the  middle  classes,  to  scientific  and  to 
technical  education:  and  the  appointments  to  future 
vacancies  in  tho  telegraph  posts,  and,  I  trust,  shortly  to 
vacancies  in  the  railway  administration  in  Ireland  (where 
there  are  upwards  of  12,000),  and  eventually  also  in  Great 
Britain,  would  bo  of  the  highest  importance  for  us,  as 


proved  by  the  well-working  of  the  competitive  principle 
even  among  the  humbler  classes  of  dockyard  apprentices 
and  labourers  in  England.  The  competitions  for 
such  of  the  places  as  arc  now  open  to  competitive 
examinations  are  exercising  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  education  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  tenor 
of  much  recent  scholastic  evidence ;  they  put  schools  in 
competition  with  each  other,  and  those  schools  which, 
turn  out  the  most  successful  competitors  are  getting  meet 
in  demand.  But  think  of  what  it  would  be  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  the  telegraph  companies,  which,  as  Mr. 
Grimston  says,  aro  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Post-office 
itself,  wo  had  those  of  the  railway  companies,  which  are 
nearly  100,000  more,  to  administer.  The  policy  of  the 
ancient  common  law,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke  was, 
"  that  officers  did  givo  grace  to  tho  place,  and  not  the  place 
grace  to  tho  officers.  As  Mr.  Mill  observes,  on  tho 
prospect  of  putting  up  the  Civil  Service  appointments  to 
competition,  "the  extraordinary  stimulus  which  would 
be  given  to  mental  cultivation  in  its  most  important 
branches,  not  solely  by  the  hope  of  prizes  to  bo  obtained 
by  it,  but  the  effect  of*  the  national  recognition  of  it,  as 
the  exclusive  title  to  participation  in  so  largo  and  con- 
spicuous a  portion  of  the  national  offices ;  and  when  wo 
further  think  of  the  great  and  salutary  moral  revolution 
descending  to  the  minds  of  almost  the  lowest  classes,  which 
would  follow  from  the  knowledge  that  Government  would 
henceforward  bestow  its  gifts  according  to  merit  and  not 
to  favour,  it  is  difficult  to  express  in  any  language  which 
would  not  appear  exaggerated  the  benefits  which  would 
ultimately  be  the  consequence  of  the  successful  execution 
of  the  scheme."  On  these  grounds,  the  fact  as  to  the 
mass  of  patronage  attached  to  the  telegraph  companies, 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Grimston,  enlarges  the  propor- 
tions and  importance  of  the  reform  for  which  wo 
contend.  Mr.  Grimston  expresses  alarm  at  the  possible 
misuse  of  the  telegraph  for  political  purposes,  alter  the 
example  which  he  cites  from  Spain.  This  alarm  is  really 
as  well  founded  sa  would  be  in  these  times  any  such 
alarm  as  to  the  habitual  violation  of  the  letter  post  by 
any  government  of  any  party  in  this  country.  The 
privilege  of  the  transmission  of  telegraphs  in  cipher, 
which  has  been  withheld  in  France,  should,  however,  be 
secured  here,  not  for  political,  but  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, for  which  it  is  sometimes  greatly  wanted.  In  the 
commercial  telegraphs  to  India  it  is  managed  by  changes 
in  the  sense  of  words,  which  arc  understood  between  the 
correspondents,  who  may  be  writing  about  "  wool  "  when 
cotton  is  meant.  It  should  be  known  that  by  cheap 
machine  ciphers,  the  cryptograph,  invented  by  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone,  with  only  some  millionth  chance  of 
decyphering,  whosoever  chooses  may  correspond  with 
perfect  security  for  sec  res  y.  Mr.  Grimston  raises  diffi- 
culties as  to  the  relation  of  tho  Government  tele- 
graph with  tho  railways  and  with  tho  submarine 
telegraphs,  as  to  which  it  suffices  to  say  that  the 
Government  will  be,  in  the  first  instance,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  that  the  International  Tele- 
graph Company  and  others  now  are.  I  anticipate,  how- 
ever, that,  eventually,  the  submarine  telegraphs  will 
have  to  be  taken,  and  that  the  telegraph  post  of  this 
country  will  have  to  be  made  as  complete  iu  its  external 
relations  as  the  telegraph  posts  of  the  continental  pat- 
terns now  are.  It  would  be  an  important  advance  in  the 
public  administration  of  foreign  affairs,  it  our  Govern- 
ment, and  of  course  other  Government*,  were  to  have 
separate  wires  laid  with  the  submarine  cables  and  carried 
to  each  embassy,  and  were  enabled  to  carry  on  corres- 
pondence in  cipher.  With  us,  it  would  reduce  circum- 
locution, and  save  much  of  the  vote  of  twenty-six 
thousand  pounds  annually  for  foreign  office  messages. 
Mr.  Grimston  takes  advantage  of  the  loose  wording  of 
the  preamble  of  the  bill,  which  sets  forth  that—'*  Where- 
as the  means  of  communication  by  electric  telegraphs 
within  the  United  Kingdom  are  insufficient,  and  many 
important  districts  are  without  any  such  means  of 
communication,  &c."    Taking  advantage  of  tho  loose 
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"districts,"  Mr.  Grimston  denies  the  allegation 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  asserts  that 
there  are  no  "important  districts  without  telegraphic 
communication ;"  and  he  alleges  that  "  the  wires 
of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  communicate 
with  every  town  and  place  of  importance," — giving  his 
own  very  wide  interpretation  to  what  w  of  importance ; 
"  that  the  company  have  also  a  network  of  telegraphs, 
which  includes  all  the  chief  towns  in  Ireland,"  that  is 
to  say,  the  ninety-two  places,  against  the  thirteen  hun- 
dred Irish  postal  stations.  Now,  there  is  muoh  the 
same  ground  for  Mr.  Grimston's  allegation  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  existing  telegraph  system,  that  there  would 
he  if  the  existing  postal  stations  were  reduced  from  twelve 
thousand  to  two  thousand,  at  the  same  places  where  there 
are  now  telegraph  stations,  or  if  the  postal  stations  were 
reduced  from  six  to  one.  Would  the  public  be  content  with 
the  six,  on  the  ground  that  every  town  and  place,  or  dis- 
trict of  importance  was  provided  with  the  means  of 
letter  post  communication  Y  As  instances  of  the  sort 
of  places  held  by  the  representative  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies to  be  of  no  account,  I  give  tho  following  from 
the  list  given  in  Mr.  Scudamore's  report,  of  places  as 
they  were  in  1866  in  England,  and  more  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  like  kind  might  bo  given  from  Scotland : — 


Name  of  plaoe. 

DlsUneetotbe  nearest 
telegraph  itatlon. 

5,000 
4.000 
3.700 
6,000 
5.000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 
7,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4.000 

7  mile*  to  Bodmln-road. 
6      ,,  liecclc*. 

5  „  Minety. 

6  „  Wycombe. 

7  „  Perkctead. 
H     „  ScTL-noalu. 
4      „  Wolterton. 
8|  Bromig-rove. 
6      „  Hayle. 

41     „  Wells. 
134    „  Crewe. 
4ft    „  Wcttbury. 

6  £       ,  t  I_**-*odX* 

Bcddlteh  ~  

St.  Ives,  Cornwall  

Shepton  Mallet  „  

Warminster   „  _ 

Mr.  Grimston  objects  to  the  proposal  of  the  postal  tele- 
graph, that  it  would  chock  progress  in  improvements 
such  as  those  for  which  he  claims  credit  for  the  company. 
On  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  its  early  stages  the 
adoption  of  improvements  of  promise  was  almost  of 
necessity ;  but  their  progress  cannot  be  very  rapid,  when  he 
talks  of  their  being  at  this  time  engaged  in  experiment-  I 
ing  upon  Wheatstono's  automatic  system,  which  to  men 
of  practical  science  was  demonstrated  as  clearly  for  prac- 1 
tical  adoption  some  six  years  ago  as  it  is  now.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  administration  of  a  trading  company 
is  one  of  the  last  to  progress  in  scientific  improvement, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  usually  mako  no  important  change 
except  at  the  expense  of  existing  dividends.  This  may  be 
exemplified  in  the  want  of  progress  in  railway  carriages, 
despite  of  demonstrations  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In 
answer  to  the  interested  representations  of  the  essential  in- 
capacity of  any  Governmental  administration  to  improve- 
ment or  progress— without  denying  the  justice  of  their 
application  to  some  stagnant  departments — I  might  ad- 
duce further  examples  of  improvements  originating  within 
other  departments  in  advance  of  any  made  by  private 
administrators.  In  the  department  in  question,  is  the 
system  of  post-office  savings  banks,  now  making  such 
rapid  strides,  no  evidence  of  capacity  for  improvement  ? 
Nor  the  money-order  system,  which  has  reached  such 
largo  proportions,  and  which  it  is  proposed  largely  to 
improve  and  extend,  to  meet  personal  exigencies 
and  convenience,  by  means  of  a  telegraph  postP 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  in  telegraphy 
one  governmental  administration  is  now  competing 
against  another  in  improvement,  so  that  the 
system  cannot  well  remain  stationary.  On  these 
subjects,  which  oro  not  within  my  course  of  special 
observation  and  experience,  I  do  not  expect  weight 
to  be  attached  to  any  mere  opinion  of  my  own,  but 
only  to  the  tacts  and  testimony  I  may  cite  for  inde- 


pendent examination.  In  the  testimony  might  be  in- 
eluded  that  of  men  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments 
and  experience  in  the  practical  application  of  telegraphy. 
When  I  wrote  my  paper  I  had  seen  no  plan  of  Mr. 
Scudamore's  or  any  other,  and  I  have  been  happy  to 
rind  that  my  views  were  in  general  concurrence  with 
his  independent  observation  as  also  that  of  several  gen- 
tlemen practically  engaged  in  telegraphy.  On  the 
general  legislative  and  administrative  question,  how- 
ever, I  beg  leave  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Grimston'a 
predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  John  Lewis  Ricardo,  M.P., 
the  founder  and  chairman  of  the  company,  and  chair- 
man of  it  from.  1846  to  1858,  who  in  a  paper  which  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1861  recommended,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  the  adoption  of  a  postal  system 
of  telegraphy  by  tho  Government.  In  that  paper 
he  used  the  following  terms: — "The  financial  ques- 
tion is  simple  and  demonstrable,  tho  advantage  to 
the  executive  is  obvious,  whilst  the  benefit  to  the 
public  is  almost  incalculable.  To  secure  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  the  British  government  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  privacy  of  communications,  necessarily 
more  confidential  than  those  conveyed  under  sealed 
envelope  through  the  post;  to  establish  a  conviction 
that  the  public  ore  dependent,  not  upon  the  discretion  of 
individuals,  but  upon  the  faith  of  a  ministry  responsible 
at  any  moment  to  a  vigilant  Parliament,  that  there 
shall  be  no  undue  preference  or  precedence  given  even  to 
tho  highest  financial  or  most  powerful  influence  in  the 
land ;  in  fine,  to  substitute  the  safeguard  of  statesmen 
chosen  by  the  nation  for  their  talent  and  integrity,  for 
that  of  men  of  business,  however  high  their  character, 
elected  by  a  body  of  shareholders  simply  to  pay  them 
tho  highest  amount  of  interest  obtainable  from  the  tolls 
leviod  upon  the  public ;  to  retain  the  telegraph  des- 
patches of  the  various  departments  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  tho  honour  and  interests  and  tranquillity 
of  tho  country  inviolate  and  inviolable,  instead  of  being 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  joint  stock  company,  are 
advantages  which  no  man  can  deny,  and  which  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people  will  not  fail  to  appreciate.  It  is 
submitted  that  these  considerations  are  sufficient  to 
induce  the  Government  to  give  their  serious  attention  to 
a  proposal  which  cannot  rail  to  meet  with  the  public 
approbation,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of 
Commons."— I  am,  &c,  Edwin  Chadwicx. 

Cdxttvation  op  Beetroot. — Sib, — I  have  road  with 
much  pleasure  the  paper  of  Mr.  Gibbs  on  the  Cultivation 
and  Manufacture  of  Beetroot  in  England.  I  was  in 
Austria  when  the  paper  was  read,  so  I  could  not  attend 
tho  mooting.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Gibbs  is  very 
ingenious,  but  the  more  rapidly  the  sugar  is  extracted 
the  better ;  it  is  impossible  to  dry  roots  and  keep  them 
for  some  time  without  injuring  the  result.  In  Germany 
the  plan  of  drying  and  keeping  the  roots  is  almost  aban- 
doned ;  only  three  factories  work  on  this  system,  and  it  is 
said  they  arc  going  to  give  it  up,  as  the  loss  by  conversion 
of  cane  sugar  into  glucose  is  estimated  at  2  per  cent. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  do  it  in  Kngland.  Sugar 
is  an  article  that  requires  to  bo  looked  at  from  a  great 
many  points  of  view,  and  without  considerable  knowledge 
and  experience  one  is  very  apt  to  be  misled.  One  system 
may  suit  France,  and  another  system,  totally  different, 
may  be  suitable  for  Germany.  In  Germany  the  duty  is 
paid  on  the  roots,  in  France  on  the  sugar,  in  Holland 
and  Belgium  on  the  juice  ;  in  Germany,  in  consequence 
of  the  duty  being  paid  on  the  roots,  the  aim  of  the  manu- 
facturer is  to  produce  small  roots,  very  rich  in  sugar,  and 
to  extract  at  considerable  cost  of  labour  and  iuel  the 
whole  of  tho  sugar.  In  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
they  do  not  extract  all  the  sugar,  as  they  do  not  consider  it 
worth  tho  extra  cost,  so  they  only  press  the  pulp  once. 
The  Germans  get  more  sugar,  but  it  contains  more  salts. 
I  believe  the  best  size  of  the  roots  is  about  2*  lbs.  In 
Germany  the  average  weight  of  roots  per  English  acre  is 
12  tons,  and  the  average  produce  about  8  per  cent.;  in 
Franco  16  tons  of  roots  and  6  per  cent,  of  sugar,  the 
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ramlt  19cwts.  »21be.  is  the  same  in  both  oases  as  the 
weight  of  angar  per  acre.  Bomo  people  look  on  this 
industry  aa  a  donbtful  project  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country.  On  the  Continent  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  wherever  the  beet  is  cultivated  more  cattle  are  fed. 
and  larger  crops  of  wheat  are  obtained,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  land  much  "hnprored.  I  do  not  think  all  parts  of 
England  suitable  for  beet ;  in  some  places  potatoes  will 
be  found  the  most  profitable  green  crop ;  near  largo  towns 
mangolds  of  large  size,  containing  90  per  cent  of  water 
for  cow  keepers  will  be  also  more  profitable.  The  price 
I  am  to  pay  the  farmers  at  "Lavenham  is  18a.  per  ton,  but 
roots  grown  as  in  Germany  would  be  worth  24s.  per  ton 
In  conclusion,  I  may  state  flrat  I  haw  given  the  whole 
jonsideration,  and  1  see  nothing  to 
prevent  the  successful  and  profitable  cultivation  of  beet- 
root in  England.  I  am  about  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
if  I  am  successful  I  have  no  doubt  others  will  follow  my 
example  ;  if  beetroot  can  bo  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dordrecht,  in  Holland,  on  land  rented  at  £12  to  £16 
r  hectare,  and  in  Germany  on  land  rented  at  13  to  15 
lers  per  mom  ren,  I  think  it  can  be  done  in  England. 
[  am,  t%c.,  Jaws  Dttncaw. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

,.R.  United  Benloe  Inst.,  8|.   Col.  A.tCntrnlnjrhsm 
won,  "The  Appointment  and  Prsmotlon  of  H 

Officers." 

R.  Geographical,  8).    1.  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  "  On 
Peninsula  of  Slnsi."   2.  Commander  W.  Nlmmo, 
East  Coast  of  ' 
Medina  1,  8. 


the 
.North 


..Medical  and  Chlrargical,  8|. 
Cteil  Engineers  S. 

Photographic,  a. 

Ethnological,  8.  L  Mr.  C.  B.  Wade,  "On  the  Chinese 
Notation  of  Time."  -  J.  Mr.  John  Cmwfurd,  "On  the 
Migration  and  HUtory  of  Coffee,  Tea,  Cocoa,  Ac. ' 

Royal  Inst.  3.  Or.  M.  Foster,  "On  the  Development  of 
Animal*. 

..Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  S.  Tuck/sr,  "On  thovariouj  methods 
of  Lighting  Streets  by  (las,  with  proposals  for  the  intro- 
duction of  an  '—■">«■*  a-««»™  ■ 


Graphic,  8. 
Microscopical,  8. 
Literary  Fund,  3. 

Archsologtcal  Assoc.,  4.    Annual  M 
Slack  and  W.  C.  Roberts,  "On 
Bydmte  of  silica  soluUoo, 


...Royal,  Si. 
Antiquaries,  8). 
Zoological,  8|. 
R.  Society  Club,  a. 

Royal  Inst.,  3.   Prof.  Bain,  "  On  Popular  Errors." 
Soolety  of  Fine  Arts,  8.    Third  Conversazione  of  the  Season, 
at  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  Pall-mail  East. 

....Philological,  8.    Annual  Meeting. 

Royal  Inst.,  8.    Mr.  E.  Deutsch,  "  On  the  Talmud. » 


Gaum  or  Psovisiohai. 

Belt  fastenings,  Ac.— 11CW-W,  CMssold. 

Bottle*,  packing,  and  cases  therefor— 1168— J.  Perry. 

Braces,  spring— 1183— G.  H.  Palmer. 

Brecch-ltiadlng  actions  -1226— C.  Hargrove  and  S.  Hargrove,  Jan. 
Cartridges,  filling— 1247— W.  Callander 
Coal,  Ac.,  getting  «nd  hewing— 1219— J.  Rothery. 
Coal,  peat,  Ac ,  compressing  -1138  -  W.  J  oh  neon. 
Electrical  appsxatus-1263-C.  \V.  Siemens. 


,  Jo.-1225-J 
Fibrous  substances,  combing— 1239— W.  8, 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 1236— A,  V.  N 
Ftro-arrns,  breech-load Iny — 1260  — F.  Bacon. 
Furnaces  for  burning  oil  —1348 — R.  Weir  and  J. 
Harrows,  Ac.— ms-E.  Pace. 


Heat  and  light,  obtaining— 1211— H.  A. 
Hsuting  apparatus—  1201-JL 
Horse  rakes-1343   R.  Boby. 

[roi^l^-C^M^ 
iron  and  steel  W.  Gorman. 

Joinu.  making  mitre,  Ac.  — 1118— W.  Robertson. 
Ladies'  dresses,  ornaments  for— 1209—  R  Nlcholls. 
Lamps,  subaqueous -ltST—  O.  Glover. 
Locks  an.i  toy, -li»61  -U.  Hug  lies and  C.  Jones. 
Looms—  lint—  J.  Leemlng. 
Loons- 1217  -0.  Paton. 
M*ngh*-1238-W.  Watts. 
Maps  charts,  Ac.— IMS  -J.  ftatcliOV 
Meal  ami  floor  — 1227 — T.  Smith,  T.  W.  Milter,  aad  T. 
Ore*,  treating — 1026 — A.  P  Price. 
I'alnt — 1251  —J.  Robinson. 
Pictures,  suspending-  U13 — A.  Woodcock. 
I'ile-dnving  engines— 976  -H  Paulas. 
PotaUws,  machine  for  planting -1243—  F. 
Propellers— 1233 — M.  P.  W.  Boulton. 
Propellers,  screw— 1255 -H.  O.  Boblnson. 
Reaping  and  mowing  machines— 1231— T.  T. 
Retorts,  Ac.— 1152— J.  Dunbar  and  R.  Nicholson. 
Saw  handles— 12JI  -  J.  H.  Johnson. 
Sewing  machines— 1111 — J-  H.  Dufort  and  D.  Oance. 
Taps,  Ac.— 1U90-M  Hawthornthwaite  and  T. 
Taps,  Ac  —1249  -H  S  Evans. 
Telegraphs -I1&5-M  A.  F.  Mannons. 
Tobacco,  twisting— 1241— R.  Ward. 
Tubes,  heating,  removing  soot  from  the 


of— >ltfT— J. 


y  res.  dmlnhfrAos;,  ^iK^mm^m-M»-^ 


Cultivators,  steam-l  133-W.  R.  Lake. 

Packing,  lubric.ting-1314-W.  R.  Lake. 

Tubes,  metal,  constructing  and  connecting— 1374— V. 

Patsxts  Ssalsd. 


3094.  C.  Riley. 

3097.  W.  Dickinson. 

309s.  R.  Aekmyd  A  0.  Hodgson. 

3103.  T.  Wright  and  L  Fox. 

3108.  W.  R.  Lake. 

3113.  T.  Brlggs,  Jun.,  and  W.  E. 

3118.  E.  C.  Vine. 
3121.  W.  Geeves. 
314«.  J.  Wheeler. 
3W7.  U.  Ellis. 


1172.  T.  W. 

Kemp. 
S206.  J.Carter  and  T. 
3228.  W.  U  Richardson. 
3249.  J.  U.  Johnson. 
3364.  C. < 
8355.  J.  H. 
3393.  J.  U  _ 
3419.  W.  SchofieM 
3591.  W.  E.  Newton. 
202.  A.  V.  Newton. 
I  566.  P.  N.  - 


3U6. 

3119. 

3143. 
3I4S. 

3160. 
3151 
3157. 
3159. 
3163. 
3164 
3166. 
(169. 
3171. 
3192. 
3195 
3196. 
3J17. 

3221 
3225. 


R.  Palmer  and  H.  8.  Hlrd. 
W.  K.  Lake. 

T.  R    Bardsley  and  W. 
Blacksbaw. 

C.  H.  Blight. 

B.  T  Ne*nham. 

K.  Robinsou. 

T  Clark. 

O  W.  R.  Plgott. 

W.  inirlls. 

W.  Clitpirindale. 

G.  T  Ikmsfiold. 

8  Hall  A  M.WhltUngham. 

J  G  res  ham. 

M.  Holla -on 

G.  T.  Boiwfleld. 

H.  A.  Bonneville, 
it  A.  HonneviUe. 
E.  Madge. 

E  Madge. 
R  F.  Falrllc. 
R. 


3344.  J.  Tempi 
334*.  R.  Howson. 

3250.  C.  E.  Bl 
3351.  R.  Garbett. 
32S3.  E.  Lord. 
330S.  R.  Lebrhtot 


3336.  B.  M. 
3383.  8.  A  Chtse. 
3433.  J.  E-kevsley  *  D 
344i.  C.  Pntey. 
3443.  R  M.  Letchfbrd. 
3633.  G.  A.  Tonng. 
3602.  M  H.  C"4'tns. 

Its.  N.  H.  Rolf*. 

3*1.  W.  E.  Newton. 

369.  J.  Offord 

571.  W.  E.  Newton. 

6*8  A  V.  Newton. 

86  i.  F.  Wlrth. 

686.  W.  K.  Newton. 


Patssts  os  which  THs  trrsMr  Durr  or  £60  has 


1198.  T  White. 
1203.  W.  Lcatham. 
120*.  H.  Bessemer. 
1215.  M.  W.  Ruthven. 
1364.  WE  Newton. 
1371.  W.  Clark. 
12*8.  C  S.  Baker. 
1206.  D.  Y.  Stewart. 
1357.  T.  J.  Mayall. 


Par swts  trs  whjos 
1076.  W  Johnson. 

us*,  j.  r 


1316.  W.  E.  Wiley. 

1360.  J.  Mitchell. 

1317.  J.  Hesford. 
1730.  C.  W.  Siemens. 

E.  T.  Read  and  J.B. 
J.' 

J.  I 


Sti.ur  Dcttt  or  £100  has 

I  1081.  W.  Horn. 
|  1153.  J.WUUs. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  15,  1868. 


Ordinary  Mbetikos. 

Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  : — 

May  20.— "On  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourer."  By  J.  Bailby  De.vtox,  Esq.  On  this 
evening  William  Hawbs,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  will  preside. 

May  27. — Dcrby-d«y. — No  Meeting. 

Convbbsazioke. 

The  Council  have  arranged  for  a  conversazione, 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Wednesday, 
the  3rd  Jane,  cards  for  which  are  now  being 


Subscriptions. 

The  Lady-day  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


♦  

Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  April 
8th.  Present — B.  Shaw,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ; 
Messrs.  Harry  Chester,  J.  Ludford  White,  G. 
F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  Ware. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Bbrkblby  attended  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  information  on  the  subject  of  fungi,  and  snid 
— Gentlemen,  in  the  observations  I  have  to  make  to-day 
you  must  not  expect  any  novelty,  for  I  am  not  aware 
that  anything  very  important  hns  been  discovered 
lately,  with  respect  to  the  nutritive  powers  of  fungi. 
I  may  begin  by  assuming  that  those  nutritive  powers 
do  exist.  Everybody  knows  that  fungi  are  rich  in 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  that  in  very  many  cases  they 
will  make  a  very  good  substitute  for  meat.  Fungi  are 
abundantly  employed  in  Russia,  and  in  winter  become 
a  staple  commodity.  Enormous  qua-  Hies  are  preserve.! 
in  salt  and  a  certain  proportion  of  vu.i  gar,  and  are  con- 
sumed very  largely.  I  think  they  preserve  them  almost 
indiscriminately,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
which  are  acknowledged  to  possess  narcotic  principles. 
For  instance,  they  would  scarcely  preserve  such  a 
fungus  as  Ayttrictt*  muscarius.  In  Terra  del  Fuogo,  again, 
they  are  for  several  months  the  staple  food  of  the 
eountry.  One  of  the  natives  was  here  a  few  years  ago, 
brought  over  by  Capt.  Fitzroy,  and  he  was  asked  what 
they  had  to  eat  there.  Ho  said,  "  Plenty  of  fish,  and 
too  much  summer  fruit ;"  the  "  summer  fruit  being 
0>/ti(tria  Barwinii,  which  is  a  parasite,  on  the  evergreen 
beech,  and  which  is  found  in  Terra  del  Fuego  to  a  very 
large  extent.   This  fungus  has  a  carious  habit,  because 


it  grows  up  in  the  same  manner  as  tho  gelatinous  para- 
sites on  different  species  of  juniper,  year  after  year. 
When  dried  it  looks  very  much  like  a  piece  of  dried  cow- 
heel,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  extremely  nutritious. 
During  the  late  unfortunate  war  between  tho  Northern 
and  Southern  States  of  America,  when,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  tiino,  the  people  of  tho  Southern  States  were  very 
much  pressed  for  food,  they  found  fungi  of  very  groat 
importance  to  them.  I  have  had  two  or  three  letters 
from  Dr.  Curtis,  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  he 
has  told  me  that  this  was  tho  case.  He  is  u  person 
who  understands  fungi  very  well,  and  he  has  sent  me 
several  thousands  of  specimens — at  least  six  thousand, 
most  of  them  of  different  species.  Ho  has  promised  to 
send  mo  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  and  a  very  interesting 
paper  I  am  sure  it  would  bo,  but  I  have  not  vet  been 
ablo  to  obtain  it.  In  this  country  tho  great  difficulty  is 
to  overcome  prejudice.  There  is  a  Btrong  prejudice 
against  fungi.  With  tho  exception  of  tho  common 
mushroom — which  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  most 
common  species  in  this  country — the  moment  a  fungus 
is  found  it  is  destroyed,  and  that  very  frequently  oven 
by  persona  of  education,  tia  an  object  of  danger  or  dis- 
gust. I  believe  there  was  originally  somo  superstition 
connected  with  this  practice.  It  is  a  well-known  fact — 
too  well  known  to  archa'ologists— that  if  a  labourer  finds 
a  piece  of  pottery,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  the  first 
tiling  ho  does  is  to  break  it.  What  does  he  do  it  forP 
He  does  not  know  why  he  does  it,  but  there  was  an  old 
superstition  that  thoro  was  a  spirit  in  it,  and  ho  is  afraid 
lest  the  spirit  should  do  him  some  harm,  and  so  he 
breaks  it  to  let  tho  spirit  out.  I  believe  there  was 
formerly  very  much  tho  samo  feeling  with  regard  to 
fungi,  and  some  shadow  of  it  still  remains.  One  finds 
this  prejudice,  perhaps,  more  strong  in  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain  than  in  England.  It  is  extremely 
strong  in  Scotland.  I  have  spoken  to  people  there, — 
very  sensible  people,  and  naturally  without  any  great 
prejudices,  who  would  not  on  any  account  venture  to 
eat  any  kind  of  fungus.  I  am  not  certain,  even,  that 
they  would  make  on  exception  for  Agarieut  campettris. 
If  you  go  to  Wales,  what  do  you  find  there  P  The  word 
which  they  use  for  fungi  is  bwyd  y  barcud  or  bttyd  y  Uff- 
famt,  that  is  "kite's  food,''  or  "toad's  food,"  and  they  have 
exactly  the  samo  prejudice  against  their  use.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  strong  prejudice  is  one  of  tho  reasons 
why  fungi  are  so  very  much  neglected  in  this  country. 
Another  point  is,  that  even  when  you  point  out  to  pcoplo 
the  species  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  esculent,  they 
find,  unfortunately,  that  theso  things  occasionally  either 
prove,  or  are  reported  to  be,  poisonous.  Some  years 
ago  Professor  Henslow  sent  mo  some  specimens  of  Agari- 
em  penoMttttu,  which  were  said  to  have  proved  extremely 
poisonous  to  some  peoplo  in  Queen's-lane,  Cambridge. 
There  were  certainly  two  or  three  deaths  apparently  f  rom 
eating  thiB  species,  which  is  sold  in  Covcnt-gardon  market, 
or  used  to  be  sold  there,  under  tho  name  of  "  blewits."  I 
never  saw  it  there  myself,  but  I  speak  on  tho  authority  of 
Old  Sowerby  and  Mrs.  Hussey,  and  other  people  who  are 
connoisseurs  in  fungi.  This  species  is  considered  to  bo 
perfectly  harmless ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  nutri- 
tious, though  the  flavour  of  it  is  not  very  captivating. 
Even  Ayariev*  eampestri*  is  said  sometimes  to  prove 
poisonous.  It  is  absolutely  excluded  from  the  markets 
in  Rome,  as  it  is  tr:ero  considered  to  bo  tho  most 
poisonous  species  they  have.  At  home  we  sometimes 
meet  with  reports  of  cases  of  poisoning  from  it.  There 
was  onn  which  happened  last  year  to  the  family  of  an 
Italian  warehouseman  in  London.  Thcro  was  one  death, 
and  I  believe  several  members  of  tho  family  were  very 
ill  in  consequence  of  partaking  of  tho  fungi.  A  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine  was  out  at  a  party  lost  year,  and 
ate  a  portion  of  some  entree  in  which  thero  were 
some  mushrooms,  apparently  Agaricm  ecmpestris.  He 
was  taken  most  seriously  ill,  and  very  nearly  died  in 
ronscquenco.  But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  considered, 
and  that  is,  that  wo  must  look  upon  these  things,  in 
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some  measure,  as  idiosyncracics.  There  was  a  case  at 
Stamford,  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  a  person  was  taken 
most  seriously  ill  from  eating  a  crab,  which  had  lieen  just 
boiled.  Thcro  was  no  question  about  its  condition  ;  it 
had  been  alive  in  the  morning,  and  was  only  just  boiled, 
and  yet  the  person  became  most  seriously  ill  afterwards. 
I  know  a  person  who  cannot  toko  anything  that  has  the 
least  particle  of  egg  in  it.  Some  time  ago,  he  told  me 
himself  that  he  was  in  Kent,  and  went  to  dine  at  a 
friend's  house.  Ho  is  always  extremely  cautious  as  to 
what  ho  eats.  Thcro  was  an  apple  pudding,  and  he 
thought  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  there  should  l»o 
any  egg  entering  into  its  composition.  Ho  ate  some  of  the 
crust,  and  was  taken  very  seriously  ill,  and  on  inquiry  he 
found  that  there  had  been  an  egg  put  into  the  crust. 
These  cases,  however,  I  believe  are  pure  idiosyncracics. 

Mr.  Harry  Chestbr— There  was  an  inquest  held  the 
other  day  on  a  person  who  was  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  a  goose.  Let  mo  ask  you  one  question. 
You  have  told  us  that  fungi  arc  a  very  important  article 
of  food  in  Russia.  Is  it  not  also  the  cbbo  that  in  other 
countries  beside  Russia  fungi  are  much  moro  eaten 
than  they  are  in  England— in  Franco  and  Italy,  for  in- 
stance ? 

Mr.  Berkeley— I  dare  say  it  is,  and  I  shall  come  to 
them  presently ;  but  the  reason  why  I  mentioned  Russia 
was,  that  there  fungi  are  a  staple  food.  In  the  south  of 
Franco  I  am  not  aware  that  they  lay  them  up  for 
winter  store  by  pickling,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but 
they  do  suspend  a  few  on  strings,  and  dry  them  for 
future  use.  They  certainly  eat  a  great  many  there. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  who  eat 
fungi  very  largely,  but  I  say,  even  making  every  allow- 
ance for  prejudice  and  for  these  occasional  accidents,  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  very  valu- 
able food  is  wasted  and  neglected.  Of  course,  the  | 
distinction  of  good  species  from  bad  species  is  a  matter 
of  experience,  but  it  is  an  experience  that  we  are  all  of 
us  accustomed  to.  A  person  goes  to  a  brook  and 
gathers  watercresaes.  There  are  several  poisonous  or 
disagreeable  plants  occasionally  mixed  with  them — 
as  orooklime,  wild  celery,  Cicuta  virota,  and  other 
things,  but  every  watercress  gatherer  knows  how  to  dis- 
criminate between  tho  one  and  the  other.  Again,  one 
hears  of  cases  of  gross  ignorance  in  which  aconite  is 
substituted  for  horse-radish,  but  no  person  who  has  ever 
seen  a  root  of  aconite  and  a  root  of  horse-radish  could, 
one  would  think,  by  any  possibility  mako  any  difficulty 
about  it  There  was  a  case,  I  think,  about  ten  dap  ago 
at  8tamford,  not  a  fatal  case,  but  one  in  which  a  most 
serious  illness  arose  in  that  way,  but  this  is  gross  igno- 
rance and  carelessness,  arising  from  want  of  observa- 
tion, which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guard  against. 
From  my  own  village,  where  I  am  incumbent,  I 
can  give  von  a  proof  of  how  valuable  fungi  may  be. 
Our  schoolmaster  was  a  person  of  some  scientific  in- 
formation. He  had  made  a  nice  little  collection  of  ento- 
mology, and  was  employed  as  amanuensis  by  Mr.  Baker, 
when  he  commenced  his  History  of  Northampton.  You 
will  sec  by  this  that  he  was  a  man  a  little  above  the 
ordinary  level.  At  a  time  when  he  could  not  afford  to 
buy  meat  he  told  m  •  himself  that  ho  kept  his  family  for 
several  months  upon  different  species  of  mushrooms.  He 
was  a  person  who  was  able  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  was  pood  and  that  which  was  bad,  and  he  collected 
them  himself.  Even  Agarietu  camptttrit,  as  I  said  just 
now,  is  said  occasionally  to  prove  poisonous.  There  is 
so  much  fear  in  France  lest  something  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  it,  that  no  specimens  of  the  common  mushroom 
are  allowed  to  come  into  the  markets  except  those  whi  h 
arc  raised  artificially  in  the  catacombs  at  Paris.  It  is 
considered  pretty  certain  that  those  at  least  will  be  true 
mushrooms,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  quite  so 
certain.  I  myself  have  seen  a  great  variety  of  fungi 
which  have  been  grown  artificially.  I  had  tho  other 
day  two  baskets  of  fungi — apparently  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Agarietu  eamptatrit.   I  took  one  out  of  one 


baske  t,  anil  I  found  that  the  gills  were  perfectly  white, 
and  they  had  not  a  trace  of  spores  about  them.  This 
surprised  mo  very  much,  and  I  thought  it  might  have 
arisen  from  their  having  been  grown  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  To  my  great  surprise,  when  I  looked  at 
the  other  basket,  which  contained  apparently  still  finer 
samples,  there  were  some  in  which  tne  gills  were  in  a 
still  worse  state,  and  one  in  which  they  were  very  nearly 
obliterated.  Tho  obliteration  of  that,  and  indeed  the 
white  colour,  was  produced  by  a  parasitic  fungus  of  the 
genus  Hyphomycet.  I  have  had  specimens  submitted  to 
mo  before,  whic  h  were  very  much  altered  by  this  parasite, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  fungi  affected 
in  that  way  would  be  good  articles  of  food.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  mycelium  of  this  parasite  would 
penetrate  every  part  of  the  fungus,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably take  nway  any  good  quality  it  had.  You  go  into 
Covent-garden  market,  and  you  see  an  enormous  quantity 
of  mushrooms  there,  but  you  scarcely  ever  see  a  single 
specimen  of  Agarietu  eampettri*,  except  those  which  are 
artificially  grown.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  true  Agarietu 
ctimpeatris  in  Covent-garden  market,  except  in  the  arcade, 
though  one  sees  there  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of 
Agarietu  art  en  tit.  In  my  own  part  of  the  country 
scarcely  anybody  will  cat  it,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
poisonous.  This,  however  is  a  prejudice,  and  a  very 
mischievous  prejudice,  because  Agarietu  arxmuit  is  per- 
fectly wholesome,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  varieties, 
which  I  will  mention  presently.  Some  years  ago,  when 
my  friend  the  Rev.  Richard  Thomas  Lowe,  who  is  a 
well-known  naturalist,  and  accurate  observer — as  every*- 
body  is  well  aware  who  has  ever  studied  his  "  Flora  of 
Madeira,"  first  went  to  his  living  at  Lea,  near  Gains- 
borough, he  found  that  the  people  would  not  eatmushrooms 
belonging  to  this  species.  There  they  grow  in  immense 
abundance,  and  acquire  frequently  a  large  siae.  I  have 
seen  some  of  them  which  weigh  several  pounds.  He  ate 
them  himself,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  people 
began  to  think  if  he  ate  them  with  impunity,  they  might, 
and  now  tho  Leeds  market  is  supplied  pretty  profusely 
with  this  species  from  this  part  of  the  country,  and  many 
cartloads  go  up  to  the  market.  I  have  seen  myself  in 
Northamptonshire  rings  as  large  in  diameter  as  this 
room,  producing  an  enormous  quantity,  which  the  people, 
neglect,  except  for  ketchup.  I  eat  them  myself,  but 
there  are  very  few  people  who  will  venture  to  do  so. 
Still,  as  I  have  already  said,  every  variety  is  not  whole- 
some, and  people  have  a  very  great  prejudice  against  any 
mushroom  which  turns  at  all  yellow.  Tho  best  mush- 
rooms, as  everybody  knows,  are  red  when  they  are 
bruised,  but  tho  horso-mnahrooms,  as  they  are  called, 
are  not  red,  but  rather  yellow.  There  is  a  variety  which 
grows  under  hedges,  a  very  handsome  plant,  of  an  intense 
yellow  when  bruised,  which  I  believe  to  be  poisonous, 
and  I  certainly  should  not  recommend  anybody  to  eat 
ihat  variety,  or  indeed  any  variety  where  the  juice  turns 
to  an  intense  yellow,  as  is  sometimes  the  caso;  but  where 
the  change  is  only  to  a  pale  yellow,  I  believe  it  is  quite 
aa  wholesome  as  Agarietu  eampettri:  Some  time  ago  I 
was  at  the  table  of  a  friend  in  my  neighbourhood,  and 
an  cut  ret  was  handed  round  to  me,  in  which  I  saw  some 
of  these  intensely  yellow  mushrooms.  I  tasted  ono  of 
them,  and  the  flavour  was  so  rank  that  1  thought  it  was 
far  better  to  give  my  hn«t  a  hint  on  the  subject,  than 
from  false  politeness  to  allow  his  guests  to  be  poisoned,  as 
I  believe  thuy  would  inevitably  havo  been  if  they  had 
oaten  them.  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  important  point 
about  Agarietu  arxentit;  but  thousands  of  people  eat  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  species  in  I^ndon  every  day  in 
autumn,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  anybody  suffering  from 
them.  I  will  come  to  ketchup  presently.  I  have  done  now 
with  this  and  Agarietu  campttlrtt,  and  I  will  take  next  in 
order  Agarietu  gnmboita.  There  has  been  great  confusion 
about  this,  because  old  Sowerby  imagined  that  it  was 
the  St  George's  Agaric  of  Clusius,  because  it  come* 
rather  oarly  in  the  year.  It  is  a  perfectly  white  fungus, 
the  surface  of  the  pilens  pinning,  and  very  closely  r*>- 
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sembling  that  of  a  cracknel.  It  grows  in  rings,  in  i  but  his  schoolmaster,  was  the  sufferer.  This  school- 
exposed  pastures,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  after!  master,  after  the  cxamplo  of  his  master,  atoJamongst 


other  species  what  ho  supposed  to  bo  AgarictuXostreatus, 
a  very  indifferent  species.  The  schoolmaMr  unfor- 
tunalely  mistook  for  this  Agancus  euoxmos,  which  he 
could  only  do  from  extreme  carelessness,  and  suffered 
much  in  consequence.  Dr.  Badham,  of  course,  bore  the 
blame  which  was  simply  due  to  his  schoolmaster.  The 
doctor  stayed  with  mo  once,  and  wo  had  all  sorts  of 
things  cooked.  At  last  we  got  Agaricus  delieiosus,  and 
my  cook  said  sho  was  sure  that  if  we  ate  it  wo  should  be 
poisoned,  and  she  absolutely  refused  to  cook  it. 
It  is  ono  which  grows  in  very  great  abundance  in 
fir  woods  occasionally  ;  and  I  can  positively  state 
myself,  having  partaken  of  it,  that  it  is  most  excellent, 
but  it  is  a  moBt  questionable  looking  thing  to  a  person 


the  first  April  rains,  which  generally  come  about  the  I 
20th  of  April.    It  is  an  excellent  species,  and  ono  that  a 
person  cannot  very  well  make  any  mistake  about.  It 
sometimes  attains  a  large  size  ;  is  excellent  in  flavour,  I 
and  perfectly  wholesome.    I  have  sometimes  met  with  | 
them  in  very  great  abundance.  Agaricus  procerus,  again, 
is  a  most  excellent  mushroom.  It  is  tall,  with  the  pileus 
white  and  scaly.    It  is  a  mushoom  of  a  delicate  flavour. 
I  havo  seen  it  grow  in  immense  quantities,  and  it  must 
be  considered  a  very  useful  species.  It  is  said  to  bo  some- 
times sold  in  Covent-garden  market.    It  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  a  somewhat  similar  species,  A  garicus 
rachodes,  every  part  of  which  turns  red  when  bruised. 
Agarictu  personal  u*  I  have  mentioned  before.    It  is  a  I 

coarse  fungus,  but  I  believe  in  general  perfectly  inno-  I  who  does  not  know  anything  about  it,  because  when  you 
cent,  and  it  is  one  which,  late  in  autumn,  is  produced  in  break  it  a  bright  orange-coloured  blood  exudes  in 
many  parts  of  England  in  the  very  greatest  abundance. 
I  am  sure  that  at  any  time  of  scarcity  or  famine  it  would 
bo  a  valuable  article  of  food,  though  I  do  not  say  that 
it  would  be  quite  so  agreeable  as  sumo  other  species. 
Thi  n  we  come  to  the  large  puff-ball  Lycoprrdon  giganteum, 
whi.  h  attains  a  considerable  size.  That,  too,  is  of 
value.  It  must,  however,  be  used  before  tho  slightest 
change  in  colour  takes  place,  as  it  then  becomes  rank, 
and  acquires  a  very  disagreeable  flavour,  but  in  its 
young  stage  it  is  a  most  excellent  esculent  if  properly 
cooked.  It  is  very  much  esteemed  in  Italy.  The 
fungus  is  gathered  when  young,  and  kept  in  "a  cellar, 
slices  Wting  cut  off  as  they  are  wanted.  Tho  plunt  is 
often  kept  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  is 
much  esteemed,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  you 
would  get  anybody  to  eat  it  in  this  country  except  con- 
noisseurs. Unfavourable  reports  are  sometimes  made, 
but  I  suspoct  that  large  states  of  other  kinds  are  some- 
times confounded  with  it.  Agaricus  rubescetu  is  ono  of 
our  most  abundant  fungi.  In  fir  woods  you  may  get 
almost  any  quantity.  It  grows  on  the  ground,  and  is 
easily  distinguished  from  other  allied  species  by  its 
turning  red  when  bruised.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  eat  it 
myself,  though  I  know  many  people  who  do.  My  friend 
Dr.  Hogg  eats  it,  and  considers  it  extremely  good.  It 
is  a  very  abundant  species,  and  it  is  one  of  those  species 
that  a  person  with  tho  slightest  powers  of  discrimination 
may  distinguish  accurately  from  others.  You  would, 
indeed,  say  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  confound  it 
with  Agaricus  mtucaritu  ;  out,  still,  until  people  are 
educated  for  these  things,  accidents  will  happen.  Some 
years  ago  a  curious  thing  happened  to  my  friend,  Dr. 
Badham.  Ho  gathered  some  of  these  Fly  agarics,  and 
sent  them  over  to  a  friend's  house— not,  however,  to  be 
eaten,  but  to  make  a  decoction  to  kill  flics  with.  The 
gentleman  of  tho  house  was  unfortunately  from  home; 
but  thoro  were  two  ladies  there,  his  wife  and  his  sister. 
"When  they  saw  them  they  thought  that  they  were  nasty 
poisonous-looking  things,  but  said,  "  Dr.  Badham  would 
never  have  sent  them  here  if  they  wore  not  wholesome ; 
we  will  havo  thorn  dressed,  and  served  up  for  breakfast." 
Accordingly,  they  had  somo  of  them  dressed,  and  ate 
them,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  began  to 
get  very  ill,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  "were  both 
carried  up  to  bod  in  a  state  of  deep  intoxication.  This 
is  the  very  species  which  the  pcoplo  in  Kamschatka,  and 
Borne  parts  of  North  Asia,  use  for  the  purpose  of  intoxi- 
cation. Poor  Dr.  Badham  was  always  getting  into 
of  one  kind  or  another,  with  fungi.  He  was 
very  ill  one  day,  in  a  very  curious  manner,  from  a 
very  small  quantity  of  fungus — so  small  a  quantity  that 
you  would  have  thought  it  utterly  impossible  that  he 
could  havo  been  at  all  poisoned  with  it.  Ho  got  one  of 
those  large  milky  fungi,  Agarictu  vtllereus,  and  laid  it  in 
a  plate  to  collect  the  seeds — or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  "  spores."  Ho  simply  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth, 
wetted  it,  passed  it  through  tho  spores,  and  then  licked 
off,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  was  ill  in  conse- 
There  was  also  a  case  in  which  not  he  himself, 


enormous  quantities,  which  soon  turns  green ;  so 
need  scarce  wonder  at  some  degr  o  of  hesitation.  I  must 
not  omit  the  very  best  of  all  our  fungi,  which  is  Maras- 
mius  oreades.  This  is  ono  which  is  produced  sometimes 
in  very  great  abundance.  I  hav-  soon  it  where  you 
could  actually  get  bushels  of  it.  It  has  an  extremely 
fine  flavour,  and  makes,  perhaps,  the  very  best  ketchup 
that  there  is.  I  have  also  seen  it  in  immense  abundance 
at  Kew,  accompanied  by  another  species,  Marasmitu 
urcus,  which  has  a  very  acrid  taste,  and  which  is  in  all 
probability  poisonous,  and  it  would  therefore  be  very 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  But  tho  truo 
Marasmitu  oreades,  or  Champignon,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  has  cream-coloured  gills,  while  Marasmitu  urcnt 
has  brownish  and  much  narrower  gills,  so  that  a  person 
ought  not  to  make  any  difficulty  about  it.  Before  we 
get  out  of  the  genus  agaricus  r»nu  its  near  ally,  Marat- 
mitu, I  might  mention  Borne  other  species,  but  I  think  I 
havo  noticed  tho  principal  ones.  Wo  como  now  to 
Bolettu.  In  this  genus  there  is  one  most  excellent  fungus, 
Boletus  edulis.  In  my  part  of  England  it  is  very  scarce, 
but  in  somo  parts  of  England  it  is  abundant,  particularly 
about  Tunbridgo  Wells,  and  it  is  now  very  much  used 
there,  in  conscquonco  of  Dr.  Badham  having  brought  it 
into  notice.  I  nad  some  cooked  last  year  in  Sussex,  and 
everybody  pronounced  it  excellent.  But  there  are  many 
species  of  Bolettu  which  are  acknowledged  to  bo  poisonous, 
and  should  be  carefully  distinguished.  The  grand 
distinctive  character  of  Bolettu  edulis  is  the  reticu- 
lated stem,  which  is  accurate  enough  when  comparison 
is  mado  with  its  own  immediate  allies,  but  in  tho 
poisonous  group  distinguished  by  the  mouth  of  the  tubo 
being  red  and  the  flesh  becoming  blue.  When  broken, 
tho  stem  is  sometimes  reticulated,  and  there  are  other 
instances.  Boletus  felletu,  for  example,  might  be  very 
easily  indeed  mistaken  for  it  as  regards  external  ap- 
pearance, though  its  bitter  taste  ought  to  distinguish 
it;  people,  however,  do  not  always  taste  fungi  when 
they  get  them.  Mr.  Salter,  indeed,  who  was  formerly 
attached  to  tho  Geological  survey,  informs  me  that  when 
at  a  distance  from  places  amongst  the  mountains,  where 
he  could  not  obtain  food,  he  had  made  use  of  various 
species  of  Boleti,  and  found  them  an  excellent  substitute 
for  meat  Unfortunately  we  havo  no  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  particular  species.  I  must  not  omit  tho 
common  chantarellc,  Cantharelltu  cibariu*.  I  have  seen  it 
in  Scotland  in  the  utmost  profusion,  but  no  one  could 
bo  induced  to  eat  it,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  poisonous, 
though  its  very  agreeable  Bmell  is  highly  in  its  favour. 
There  is  another  fungus,  llydnam  repattdum,  which  is  a 
most  excellent  one,  but  it  requires  a  little  caution  in  tho 
preparation  for  the  table.  It  should  be  previously  steeped 
in  hot  water,  and  well  drained  in  a  cloth,  in  which  caso 
there  certainly  is  not  a  more  excellent  fungus  than  it  is. 
I  said  I  would  say  something  about  ketchup.  There  are 
persons  in  our  Midland  Counties  who  ore  great  ketchup 
merchants.  They  purchase  what  is  collected  about  the 
country,  and  store  it  in  barrels,  with  enough  salt  to  pre- 
vent putrescence,  and  sometimes  keep  tho  mass  for  two 
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or  throo  years,  till  it  commands  a  good  price,  when 
it  is  boiled  down  with  spice,  strained,  and  sold  as  ketchup. 
I  believe  they  use  anything  that  yields  a  black  juice 
almost  indiscriminately.  Such  watery  species  as  G>pim$u 
atramentanw,  known undor the  name  of  "numparels,"and 
other  of  those  deliquescent  fungi  are  in  great  favour, 
though  their  only  merit  is  yielding  a  great  quantity  of 
juice,  which  is  of  an  intense  black,  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  spores  which  it  contains.  I  know  that 
they  use  these  in  great  quantities,  and  certainly  they  do  not 
improve  the  flavour  of  tho  ketchup,  but  one  nover  hears 
of  any  accident  from  the  ketchup  so  made,  and  I  suppose 
that  something  may  depend  on  the  quantity  of  salt 
which  is  used,  and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
the  condiment  which  is  consumed  at  any  mnglo  time. 
Whether  that  has  any  effect  upon  tho  amanitine,  which 
I  believe  is  the  poisonous  principle  in  fungi,  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  One  would  suppose  that  the  vinegar,  as  used 
in  Russia,  would  be  more  likely  to  neutralise  it.  I  never, 
heard  of  anybody  bving  poisoned  with  this  abominable 
ketchup.  "A  great  portion  of  that  which  comes  to 
London  is  probably  mude  in  the  way  I  havo  mentioned. 
I  believe  I  have  mentioned  the  principal  facts,  as  fur  as 
I  know  them,  which  bear  upon  the  question  of  fungi  as 
an  article  of  food.  There  are  one  or  two  useful  trea- 
tises on  the  subject.  1  think  Mr.  Cooke's  is  a  nice 
little  book,  but  if  I  recommended  one  rather  than 
another  it  would  Dr.  Hcgg's.  Then  there  are  two 
tables  of  fungi — one  of  esculent  fungi,  and  the  other 
of  poisonous  fungi,  which  are  published  by  Groom- 
bridge,  and  which,  I  think,  are  good  things  to  hang  up 
in  a  school.  They  are  by  Mr.  Wcrthington  Smith,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  quite  do  justice  to  his  drawings. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  he  could  bo  induced 
to  publish  a  ■cries,  of  tho  natural  size,  of  thoso  fungi 
with  respect  to  which  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  and  if 
the  Society  of  Arts  would  undertako  anything  of  the 
kind,  I  have  no  doubt  ho  would  be  very  willing  to 
supply  tho  figures.  Ho  is  a  most  excellent  draughts- 
man, and  is  familiar  with  a  largo  portion  of  tho  British 
species  of  fungi.  I  have  before  me  something  which 
has  interested  mo  very  much.  It  is  a  box  of  specimens 
of  a  new  method  of  preserving  fungi.  They  are  not 
models  of  fungi,  but  real  specimens  of  fungi,  and  you 
see  how  beautifully  the  gills  are  preserved.  (The 
reverend  gentleman  handed  to  the  Chairman  the  speci- 
mens referred  to.)  These  havo  been  sent  to  mo  by  a 
man  of  tho  name  of  English,  at  Epping.  He  tells  me 
that  he  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  some  years,  of  going 
nbout  Epping  Forest  collecting  insects  ;  that  he  admired 
fungi  very  much,  and  that  ho  tried  several  experiments 
about  preserving  them.  Thoy  are  preserved  with  wax, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  exact  method  which  is  pursued. 

Mr.  1 1  arb v  Chester — Would  it  not  bo  a  good  thing  I 
to  have  specimens  like  that  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  P 

Mr.  Berkeley-  -Certainly  ;  and  I  havo  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  English  would  be  most  glad  to  supply  them.  •  1 1 
have  his  letter  in  my  pocket.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  Ep- 
ping, Feb.  24th,  1S68.— Reverend  sir,— Having  rambled 
over  tho  forest  and  woods  for  many  yrarj  in  search  for 
insects  [LtpUhptera],  and  observed  the  numerous  species 
of  fungi  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Epping,  tho 
forest  being  very  < -xtensivo  offers  a  good  opportunity  for 
a  collector.  In  the  autumn  of  18G6  1  commenced*  col- 
lecting fungi,  in  hopes  of  preserving  them  in  form  and 
colour ;  but,  to  my  great  dismay,  I  found  many  diffi- 
culties to  encounter— gills  collapsing  and  shrivelling, 
and  a  host  of  other  troubles.  But  perseverance  soon 
rewarded  me  with  perfect  specimens — perfect  so  for  as 
dry  specimens  could  ho,  to  my  thinking.  I  continued 
to  collect  specimens,  and  mounted  about  thirty  species 
undor  a  glass  shade,  which  gave  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
and  were 


.  giass  snaae,  wjucn  gave  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
re  admired  by  thoso  that  saw  them ;  but  as  those 

hm  »locc  b«l    letter  from  Mr.  English,  In  which 
W  the  Museum  with  s  group  limliariy  prrjmrrd. 


gentlemen  did  not  know  anything  about  fungology,  I 
could  not  obtain  any  information  on  the  subject  Last 
autumn  I  purchased  your  excellent  work  ("  Outlines  of 
British  Fungology"),  and  found  a  great  deal  of  neces- 
sary information.  I  now  began  working  more  in 
earnest,  and  collected  a  great  many  species.  I  com- 
menced by  making  a  careful  outline  of  each  species, 
and  copied  the  contour  of  pileus,  gills,  and  stem,  and 
numbered  each  species  before  drying.  In  order  to  give 
them  a  pleasing  aspect  and  life-like  appearance  I  waxod 
them  over,  which  preserves  them  from  damp,  and  they 
do  not  mould  or  get  out  of  shape.  Now,  whether  this 
waxing  and  mounting  is  admissible  to  science,  and 
retains  enough  of  character  to  make  them  of  sufficient 
interest  to  form  collections,  I  havo  to  ask  your  opinion 
on  the  specimens  sent,  being  a  fair  example  of  what  I 
have  done,  although  not  tho  most  difficult.  Among 
those  I  have  mounted  are  Phallut  impudiem,  A.  atra- 
mrntartM,  A.  fateiculari$,  showing  the  cespitore  cha- 
racter, and  A.  radicatu*,  with  its  long  stem  and  distant 
gills,  and  many  others  that  are  very  difficult.  Although 
I  am  aware  that  many  species  would  be  impossible  to 
preserve,  would  it  be  worth  persevering  in  the  plan,  and 
carrying  it  out  as  far  as  practicable  i  Tho  Boleti  are 
very  difficult,  but  I  feel  certain  of  success  from  some 
experiments  I  have  made  with  them.  I  have  enclosed 
some  dried  specimens,  with  corresponding  numbers, 
showing  them  as  they  are  before  waxing.  I  do  not  want 
them  returned,  if  you  should  like  to  show  them  to  any 
of  your  friends  and  fellow-workers  in  this  beautiful 
study. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  reverend  si 
obedient  servant,  James  English." 

Mr.  Harrt  Chester — If  Mr.  English  would  under- 
take the  labour  of  making  a  collection,  and  you  would 
look  at  it,  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  vnluable. 

Mr.  Berkeley — I  have  no  doubt  he  would  make  a  very 
nice  collection.  If  you  compare  these  with  the  models 
that  are  in  tho  British  Museum,  you  will  see  that  thoy 
are  more  natural. 

The  Chairman — Can  you  suggest  any  means  to  us  by 
which,  by  giving  information,  some  degree  of  tho  popu- 
lar prejudice  might  be  removed  i  Do  you  think  any 
intelligent  greengrocer  in  Covent-garden  market  would 
exhibit  a  set  of  thoso  which  you  guarantee  as  whole- 
some f 

Mr.  Bbbkelky — I  see  considerable  difficulties  in  such 
a  plan. 

The  Chairman — Is  there  any  evidence  as  to  what 
one  might  call  the  digestibility  of  fungi  ?  Because  a 
thing  may  not  be  poisonous,  and  yet,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  be  indigestible. 

Mr.  Berkeley — I  might  have  said  that  one  reason  why 
people  Buffer  from  eating  fungi  is,  that  they  come  home 
excessively  hungry  ;  having  got  a  basket  of  these  things 
on  their  way  home,  they  are  cooked,  and  then  two  or 
three  pounds  are  consumed,  and  they  wonder  very  much 
if  they  provo  indigestible.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Will- 
denow  determined  to  make  the  experiment  how  far  he 
could  live  upon  fungi.  He  went  into  the  woods,  and 
confined  himself  to  fungi,  and  the  black  bread  which  they 
have  in  his  country,  and  said  he  was  never  so  well  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  as  he  was  when  he  persevered 
for  a  considerable  period  in  that  regimen. 

Mr.  FosTEn — Are  those  he  ate  considered  indiges- 
tible ? 

Mr.  Berkeley— Yes ;  but  then  he  masticated  thorn 
with  the  bread.  We  find  in  England  that  fruit  is  very 
indigestible.  In  Germany,  however,  many  persons  half 
live  on  fruit,  but  then  they  eat  their  brown  bread  with 
it.  I  believe  all  sorts  of  fruit  are  wholesome  if  you 
masticate  it  well  with  bread.  I  conceive  there  is  nothing 
specially  indigestible  about  fungi.  If  you  swallow  groat 
lumps,  of  course  it  becomes  like  so  many  pieces  of 
sponge,  but  properly  masticated  with  bread,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  specially  indigestible  about 
them.  I  should  not  recommend  anybody  to  eat  any 
of  mushroom  that  was  not  perfectly  fresh. 
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Mr.  Harry  Chbstbr— There  is,  unfortunately,  a 
difficulty  iti  London  in  gettting  such  things  frosh,  but 
could  they  not  bo  properly  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder 
and  preserved  P  It  seems  to  be  done  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Berjcklry — In  tho  Italian  shops  they  sell 
powdered  mushroom,  but  I  suspect  then)  is  occasionally 
a  great  deal  of  chalk  in  it.  I  could  never  m  iko  any 
iuo  of  the  powder.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  dry  any  mushroom  so  as  to  reduce  it  to 
powder. 

Mr.  Chester — Could  you  tell  the  committee  anything 
about  mushrooms  as  compared  with  meat '! 

Mr.  Berkeley — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  vory 
good  analysis  of  mushroom.  Tho  best,  perhaps,  is  in 
Thompson's  Chemistry.  However,  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  thoro  is  any  oztnazone  in  it.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
very  recent  analysis.  It  would  lie  a  desirable  thing  to 
have  plates  illustrating  tho  different  speeds  of  fungi. 
There  aro  two  sheets  publishod  by  Hardwicke,  but  I 
think  the  fault  of  those  is  that  there  are  too  many 
specie*  on  each  sheet.  Five  or  six  would  bo  quite 
enoush,  instead  of  which  there  are  perhaps  twenty. 
Anotlu-r  thing  is,  that  many  of  them  are  things  which 
aro  not  at  all  likely  to  bo  met  with  in  any  qumtity,  and 
which  might  therefore  be  omitted.  What  you  want  is 
a  few  really  good  figures  of  a  few  common  things.  I 
think  it  would  ho  a  good  thing  to  gat  a  good  analysis 
of  mushrooms  from  the  School  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Harry  Cheater — Are  fungi  much  affected  with 
parasites 

Mr.  Berkeley — Thoy  are  sometimes  very  much  in- 
fested with  the  lnrva  of  flios,  which  makes  them  ex- 
tremely disagreeable.  I  should  not  like  to  eat  them  in 
that  coalition.  I  have  seen  mushrooms  dressed  in  which 
the  larva  were  absolutely  not  killed  by  cooking.  One 
might  get  them  into  one's  stomach  and  produce  very  un- 
pleasant results. 

Mr.  Fostbr— There  is  a  mushroom  which  grows  in 
what  are  called  "  fairy -rings." 

Mr.  Berkeley — That  is  Jlarmmita  oreades.  It  is  one 
of  tho  best  Many  Atjarici,  however,  have  the  same 
habit,  as,  for  instance,  Aparicu*  arvrwds. 

Mr.  Harry  Chbstbr — There  is  also  one  which  grows 
on  the  troo — an  orange  rod. 

Mr.  Berk rle v — That  is  FUtuJiua  hepatica.  It  is  not 
very  common.  It  grows  on  oak  trees.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  staying  in  Flintshire,  and  found  a  most  magni- 
ficent specimon  of  that  in  tho  park  of  a  friend.  Wo 
had  it  cooked,  and  it  certainly  was  one  of  the  very  best 
things  I  over  ate,  but  then  it  wis  prepared  by  a  skilful 
cook.    It  is  not  good  when  inartistically  dressed. 

Mr.  Chester— Could  you  mention  any  little  treatise 
that  would  be  useful  in  schools  P 

Mr.  Berkeley — No ;  they  must  be  expensive,  because 
they  must  have  good  and  well-coloured  representations ; 
they  are  of  no  use  unless  well  coloured. 

Mr.  Harry  Chester— Would  it  not  be  desirable  for 
tho  Horticultural  Society  (particularly  now  that  there 
are  so  many  shows  held  in  different  parts  of  tho  country  ) 
to  offer  prizes  for  tho  best  collection  of  wholesome  mush- 
rooms ?    It  would  call  the  attention  of  people  to  it. 

Mr.  Berkeley— I  will  bring  this  matter  before  the 
society.*  I  am  in  communication  with  Mr.  Ingram,  the 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  he  has  promised 
to  make  experiments  to  show  what  difference  there  is 
between  field  mushrooms  and  the  Ayaricu)  eampttlrix 
grown  from  spawn.  Those  that  grow  in  tho  open  field 
are  of  a  much  bettor  Aavonr,  and  more  digestible. 
Mushrooms  are  grown  at  Belvoir  in  a  very  curious  way. 
The  Duke  of  Rutland  has  a  large  riding-school  where 
thoy  exercise  the  horses.    They  put  straw  down,  and 


troad  it  till  it  be. 
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almost  as  small  as  chaff,  and  it  is  found  to  produce  mos 
excellent  mushrooms.  Experiments  have  been  made  a. 
the  Horticultural  Society  with  regard  to  the  growing  of 
esculent  fungi,  but  I  am  sorry  to  aay  they  have  failed  en- 
tirely. We  also  took  great  pains  to  grow  truffles,  but  that 
was  equally  abortive.  I  think  we  require  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  them  than  we  d»  at  present.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  AyricM  cataptstru  is  not  so  frequent  in  tho 
country  as  it  formerly  was,  whether  on  account  of 
some  of  the  improvements  in  the  mode  of  agriculture  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  I  know  they  were  much  moro 
abundant  when  I  was  a  boy  than  thoy  aro  now.  Wo 
novor  thought  then  of  eating  any  that  was  not  a  real 
pink-gillcd  mushroom,  and  no  cook  would  over  use 
anything  eLo.  Thero  is  one  excellent  fungus  which 
I  have  not  mentioned  —  Mo,tfuil«  etcttlfnta.  It  is 
very  rare  in  my  part  of  the  country,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  so  itt  the  South  of  Englaud.  It  is  the  tnorrel  of 
commerce.  It  grows  about  Margate  in  such  abundance 
that  they  make  ketchup  of  it.  Many  fungi  besides 
Ai/aricu*  c*mp<4tris  come  up  in  mushroom  beds.  There 
is  a  whitc-gilled  one  which  is  very  common  at  Belvoir, 
whether  the  spawn  is  used  under  shelter  or  in  tho  open 
ground,  which  is  probably  wholesome.  I  have  lately 
received  specimens  of  Agaricw  phitlunarum,  which  came 
up  in  great  abundance  at  Street,  in  Somersetshire,  on  a 
sea-kale  bed,  and  proved  a  vory  ugroeablcan  I  wholesome 
article  of  food. 

Mr.  Foster — Do  you  think  any  of  these  species  of 
mushrooms  could  bo  cultivated  commercially  : 

Mr.  Berkeley— Mr.  Ingram  hus  tried,  and  he  is  a 
most  excellent  culUvutor,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to 
succeed.  I  supplied  him  with  tho  spawn  of  those  very 
things  that  we  tried  at  tlie  Horticultural  Society,  but  lie 
had  no  success.   

Mr.  M.  B.  Our,  of  tho  firm  of  Ott  and  Honoymnn,  Glas- 
gow, attended,  and  gave  cvidoncein reference  to  dried  meat 
in  powder,  from  Australia,  specimens  of  which  were  lai  1 
before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Orr,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Chairman, 
said,— I  do  not  know  that  I  havo  any  particular 
statement  to  make  to  tho  Committee,  but  Bering  that 
were  sitting,  I  thought  I  would 
I  called  here  this  morning,  and 
was  naked  to  attend  here  this  afternoon. 

Tho  Chairman — Wo  had  something  of  this  sort  hero 
before.  We  got  Dr.  Taylor  to  analyso  it,  ami  he  re- 
ported very  favourably  on  it.  Is  thw  merely  pounded,  or 
is  anything  else  dono  r 

Mr.  Orr — It  is  dried  on  plates,  by  steam.  The  plates 
are  tinned,  so  ns  to  prevent  any  oxide  from  getting  into 
it,  and  it  is  then  ground.  Nothing  is  done  to  preserve 
it  except  dedicating  it — first  drying  it  and  then  pounding 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  qualities  of  the  other  speci- 
mens are,  and  thereforo  I  cannot  compare  tliis  with  it. 
Thero  aro  only  about  three  cwt.  of  it  in  this  country 
at  present.  It  can  be  sold  at  two  shillings  a  pound, 
and  I  bolievo  wo  may  reduce  the  price.  Five  pounds 
of  fresh  meat  is  reduced  to  one  pound  without  losing 
any  nutritive  qualities  f  There  is  no  salt  with  it,  but 
it  is  amply  dried  meat ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
desirable,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  jelly  could  1*»  put 
into  it  if  wished.  This  has  been  exported  to  Glasgow  ; 
there  is  no  regulorplace  in  London  for  the  sale  of  it.  Wo 
arc  the  agents  in  Glasgow  of  the  importers  in  Brisbane. 
It  is  made  in  Brisbane  I  consider  the  mutton  to  be 
equally  as  successful  as  the  beef.  I  havo  tried  both 
home,  and  find  both  uncommonly  good.  I  have 
some  for  ten  months,  and  which  has  been  good  all 
time.  I  do  not  know  how  long  these  specimens 
been  made,  but  they  must  have  been  mono  this  fi 
six  months,  because  they  have  come  all  the  way 
Queensland.  Wo  have  had  letters  from  ship-cupi 
who  have  tried  it  on  the  voyage  to  England,  and  th  . 
bUte  that  they  find  it  to  be  very  good,  and  to  keep  well. 
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If  I  could  get  any  Buggostion  upon  it  I  should  be  glad, 
as  I  am  a  business  man,  and  not  a  scientific  man. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Hall — I  think  it  would  bo  a  good  thing 
when  the  tins  ore  filled  to  take  a  piece  of  paper  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  isinglass  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the 
meat.  I  have  seen  preserves  treated  in  that  way,  and 
it  keeps  them  from  getting  mouldy,  and  preserves  the 
flavour  most  excellently. 

The  Chairman — We  are  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  leave 
some  specimens  of  it  here. 

Subsequently  some  specimens  were  laid  before  Dr.  A. 
8.  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  for  examination,  who  reports  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"Excepting  the  appearance  there  is  nothing  objection- 
able in  the  two  samples  of  dried  beef  and  mutton  which 
von  left  with  me.  I  cannot  discover  any  acari  in  oithor. 
There  is  no  offensive  smell ;  and  I  do  not  find,  by 
operating  in  a  close  vessel  upon  the  whole  of  one  parcel 
for  forty-eight  hours,  that  the  slightest  trace  or  am- 
monia is  evolved.  The  odour  is  like  that  of  dried 
fibrin  and  albumen.  The  colour  is  peculiar,  and  rather 
repulsive,  but  this,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  fancy  or 
taste,  and  in  the  cooked  state  it  would  constitute  no  ob- 
jection. It  consists  of  fibrous  animal  matter  reduced  to 
powder,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  oily  substance 
associated  with  it.  A  portion  is  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  this  indicates  a  slight  acid  reaction  to  tost  paper.  A 
larger  quantity  is  dissolved  by  hot  water,  while  a  still 
larger  proportion  (fibrin  and  coagulated  albumen)  re- 
mains undissolved  after  boiling.  The  dry  powder 
contains  a  largo  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur, 
such  as  dried  meat  would  contain.  I  have  not  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  mineral  matter  contained  in  it, 
but  I  suppose  it  would  not  exceed  two  or  throe  per  cent. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  it  would  prove  a  nutritions  article  ; 
but  unless  kept  closely  shut  up  in  tins,  it  would  be  liable 
to  bo  attacked  by  acari." 


Twenty-Secokd  Ordinary  Misting. 

Wednesday,  May  13th,  1868;  Thomas 
Hawkslrt,  Esq.,  C.E.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
dnly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Brooke,  William,  Northgate-house,  Huddersfield. 
Wuddington,  John,  35,  King  William-Btreet,  E.C.,  and 
Hopo-viila,  Longton-grove,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  MRTHODS  OP  LIOHTINO 
STREET*  BY  OA8,  WITH  PROPOSALS  POR  THE 
INTRODUCTION  OP  AN  IMPROVED  SYSTEM . 

Bv  Stxphin  Tucker,  Esq.,  M.A. 

"  Hon  funium  cx  frig-ore,  Md  ex  farao  dare  I  acorn,  oojrltst."— Florart. 

I  very  much  regret  for  myself,  I  still  more  regret  for 
you,  that  it  has  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  me  to  bring 
a  subject  to  your  notice  of  which  I  possess  but  a  literary 
and  anything  but  a  practical  knowledge.  Indeed,  I 
could  have  little  justification  in  addressing  myself  to  so 
many  better  versed  in  tho  matter  than  myself,  if  I  had 
not  the  ulterior  object  of  submitting  to  your  criticism  a 
recent  and  very  ingenious  invention — not,  I  need  hardly 
say,  of  my  own — in  connection  with  gas  lighting. 

When  exploring  any  new  field  in  science  or  litera- 
ture, however  much  one  may  be  assisted  by  the  re- 
corded labours  of  predecessors,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  discouragement  in  discovering,  as  I  have  in  this 
instance,  that  tho  thing  has  been  done  over  and  over 
again,  and  by  writers  too,  whose  inkstands  I  am  unworthy 
to  hold.  Ono  of  rnv  difficulties,  therefore,  has  been  to 
avoid  a  simple  repetition  of  that  already  known  to  you. 
I  must  toll  the  same  tale,  though  perhaps  in  a  different 


way  5  and  if  I  may  lay  claim  to  any  originality,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  historical  arrangement  of  my  materials, 
and  that,  while  limiting  myself  to  the  terms  of  my  sylla- 
bus, I  shall  hope  to  show  the  gradual  development  of 
artificial  lighting;  and  as  gas  illumination,  as  a  general 
principle,  is  scarcely  half  a  century  old,  I  must  ask  you 
to  bear  with  me  while  I  take  a  retrospect  of  the  means 
known  to  and  employed  by  the  ancients  and  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  a  long  and  dreary  road  to  travel,  but 
I  can  promise  you  a  light  of  some  sort  all  the  way. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  several  means 
of  setting  fire  to  wood  and  other  inflammable  substances 
were  known  to  the  earliest  of  mankind.  The  first  scrip- 
tures speak  of  fire  and  burnt  offerings ;  and  similar  ex- 
pedients for  illumination  were  doubtless  adopted  when 
needed.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians  had  lamps,  and 
so  many  of  them  that  (with  the  early  Greeks)  they  could 
not  only  afford  to  use  them  for  the  living,  but  to  bury 
them  with  their  dead,  as  symbolical  of  tho  soul's  im- 
mortality. The  use  of  the  lamp  or  light  in  religious 
metaphor,  ceremony,  or  parable  has  ever  been  remark- 
able ;  and  oven  at  tho  present  day  the  burning  candle 
and  smoking  censor  seem  to  be  reverenced  by  somo  of 
our  priests  as  indispensable  to  salvation. 

Candlos  are  first  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Referring  to  the 
lost  books  of  Num.i,  he  records  how  the  scribe  Tcrentius 
discovered  the  king's  sepulchre,  and  in  it  a  parcel  of 
books  tied  with  candles,  which,  as  they  were  applicable 
to  such  a  purpose,  must  have  been  made  of  string  or  flax, 
dipped  probably  in  pitch  or  wax.  Somo  of  the  earliest 
candles,  however,  were  made  of  leaves  of  papyrus  covered 
with  wax  or  tallow,  and  so  distinguished  as  ctrei  (wax) 
and  ttbaeei  (tallow).  From  the  minute  directions  he 
gave  to  his  chaplain,  it  would  appear  that  King  Alfred 
know  more  about  candle-making  then  he  did  of  the  bak- 
ing of  cakes  j  ho  commanded  him  "  to  supply  wax  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  cause  it  to  be  weighed  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  there  was  so  much  of  it  as  would 
equal  the  weight  of  72  pence,  six  candles  were  to  bo 
made  thereof,  each  of  equal  length,  so  that  each  candlo 
might  have  12  divisions  marked  across  it."  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  16th  century  that  the  use  of  candlos 
became  general  in  this  country,  and  at  that  time  tho 
Company  or  Guild  of  Chandlers  obtained  their  charter  of 
incorporation.  Companies  seem  to  have  been  "got  up"  in 
these  old  days  just  as  they  now  are,  whenever  demand 
threatened  to  out-balance  supply.  I  don't  know  whether 
in  any  sense  the  Company  of  Candle  Makers  was  limited, 
but  they  must  always  have  been  in  a  state  of  liquidation. 
In  olden  times  candles  were  invariably  made  by  dipping 
the  wick  into  the  melted  wax  or  tallow ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  18th  century  that  the  Siour  de  Brez  invented 
in  Paris  tho  still  existing  process  of  casting  them  in  metal 
moulds.  The  candle  branch  of  my  subject  I  found  very 
interesting,  but  I  will  here  dismiss  it,  as  it  cannot  strictly 
be  classed  with  external  lighting. 

Beacons,  open  fires  of  wood  and  coal,  torches,  lanterns, 
first  of  horn  and  then  of  glass,  bowls  and  braziers  hold- 
ing and  burning  various  substances,  and  lamps,  first 
filled  with  vegetable  and  then  with  other  oils,  were  the 
menns  by  which  public  lighting  was  effected  by  tho 
ancients,  with  more  or  less  generality  or  extravagance, 
according  to  their  requirements  or  civilisation. 

Wo  have  abundant  evidence  that  lamps  were  common 
enough  in  Rome  and  all  Latin  cities  ;  and  tho  streets  so 
earlv  as  the  davs  of  Constantino  a  d.  353)"  were  so  far 
artificially  lighted,  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks  in 
evident  astonishment  of  the  ease  with  which  conspirators 
could  plot  ^  treason :  —  "  TJbi  pernoctantium  luminum 
claritudo  dierum  solet  imitare  fulgorom." 

The  suitors  of  Penolopo  are  said  to  havo  paid  their 
homage  with  torches  and  odoriferous  wood  burning  in 
braziers,  although  they  might  have  treated  her  and  re- 
galed themselves  with  a  more  modern  article — the  lamp ; 
tho  main  principle,  however,  and  rude  appliances  of 
which  remained  substantially  tho  same  till  the  invention, 
in  1780,  of  M.  Argand,  of  Geneva,  upon  which  no  im- 
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provemeot  of  any  practical  importance  has  since  been 
made.  (Argand's  letters  Patent,  dated  5th  January,  1 787 
— annullod  at  Revolution  in  1 793) .  Public  illuminations  for 
tho  celebration  of  victories  or  religions  festivals  arc  of 
great  antiquity.  One  is  recorded  when  the  conspiracy 
of  Cataline  was  defeated  by  Cicero;  but  tho  actual 
nightly  lighting  of  streets  was  of  very  slow  growth,  the 
public  buildings  only  being  at  first  adorned  with  lamps. 
Jerome  refers  to  a  serious  dispute  maintained  for  some 
hours  in  the  strwts  of  Antioch,  between  "  a  disciple  of 
Lucifer  and  one  of  the  orthodox."  This  lasted  till  the 
lamps  were  lit,  when  they  spat  in  each  other's  face  and 
retired,— an  easy  way  of  settling  religious  controversy, 
which  gains  in  satisfaction  what  it  loses  in  courtesy. 

Eulogius,  Governor  of  Edeasa,  kept  lamps  burning 
throughout  the  night,  and  used  part  of  the  oil  given  to 
tho  churches  for  that  purpose. 

In  tracing  the  further  development  of  public  light- 
ing, I  cannot  do  better  than  quoto  verbatim  the  follow- 
ing pissaffe  from  an  early,  but  nevertheless  elaborate 
and  valuable,  treatise  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Lotheby, 
to  whom,  amongst  many  kindnesses,  I  am  also  indebted 
for  very  material  assistance  in  tho  compilation  of  this 
paper. 

Ho  says : — "  Until  very  recently,  the  modern  cities  of 
Europe  were  no  better  provided  for  in  this  respect  (street 
lighting)  than  tho  ancient.  It  is  true  that  statutes  were 
made,  and  orders  proclaimed,  to  the  effect  that  every 
citizen  should  contribute  his  share  to  a  system  of  general 
illumination.  This  was  effected  by  placing  a  candle  in 
each  of  the  lower  windows  of  the  house,  and  keeping  it 
burning,  from  nightfall  to  the  hour  of  twelve.  At  first 
the  performance  of  this  duty  was  optional,  but  at  last  it 
became  compulsory ;  nevertheless,  it  was  at  all  times  so 
sadly  neglected,  that  tho  thief  and  the  assassin  had 
abundant  opportunities  for  mischief.  Paris  was  the 
first  city  to  improve  on  this  condition  of  things ;  for  in 
the  year  1558,  huge  contrivances,  called  '  fitlota,'  were 
erected  in  the  principal  thoroughfares.  The  '  falot '  was 
a  sort  of  vase  filled  with  pitch,  resin,  and  such  like 
things,  in  a  state  of  combustion ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  this  mode  of  lighting  tho  streets  was  expensive, 
dangerous,  and  inconvenient,  and  consequently  tho 
'  falot '  was  quickly  displaced  by  the  lantern,  which  was 
a  rude  frame,  covered  with  horn  or  varnished  leather. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  this  was  the  plan  of 
illumination  generally  adopted ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  light  was  too  feeble  for  any  useful  purpose ;  indeed, 
no  ono  of  importance  ventured  abroad  after  dark  without 
his  torch  or  flambeau.  The  latter,  therefore,  becamo  so 
indispensable  to  the  midnight  traveller,  that  an  ingenious 
Italian,  named  Laudati,  conceived  the  idea  of  opening 
stalls  for  their  hire.  He  started  his  business  in  Paris,  in 
the  month  of  March,  1662,  and  he  managed  it  so  well 
that  he  obtained  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  whole  city. 
His  charge  for  a  link  was  from  three  to  five  sous  the 
quarter  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  rank  of  his  customer. 
In  1667,  Nicholas  de  Regnio,  the  first  lieutenant-general 
of  police,  introduced  a  still  better  system  of  street-light- 
ing. He  invented  lamps  of  glass,  which,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  a  bucket,  were  called  Umtemts  d  *rau. 
These  he  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  they  are  now  suspended  in  many  parts 
of  Franco,  by  means  of  ropes  or  wires  fixed  at  each  sido 
of  the  street,  the  lamp  being  suspended  in  the  centre." 

If  religious  discussions  were  only  terminated  in  Lon- 
don, as  we  have  seen  they  were  at  Antioch,  by  the 
timely  lighting  up  of  the  streets,  one  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  they  were  so  rife  amongst  its  inhabitants  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  for  there  is  little  record  of 
any  light,  save  thoso  in  Smithficld,  which  burned  to  put 
a  stop  to  them  in  another  sense.  The  quaint  old 
chronicler,  Stow,  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  tells  us 
that  "In  1417  Sir  Henry  Burton,  the  Mayor,  ordained 
lanthonw  with  lights,  to  bo  hanged  out  in  the  winter 
evenings,  betwixt  Hallowtide  and  Ckndjomassa"— a  very 
"  ,  by  the  way,  for  their  discontinuance. 


Successive  mayors  kept  on  "  ordaining"  the  same  thing 
for  three  centuries,  and  then  the  Corporation  contracted 
with  a  person  for  the  public  lighting,  for  which  servico 
he  was  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  of  6s.  per  annum  on 
evory  householder  paying  over  £10  rental.  Tho  City 
authorities  first  applied  to  Parliament  for  power  on  tho 
subject  of  public  lighting  in  1736,  and  again  in  1744. 

Beckmann  says,  that  "  Amsterdam  was  first  lighted  in 
1669,  Hamburg  in  1675 ;  Copenhagen,  1681 ;  Berlin, 
1682;  Hanover,  1696;  Leipsic,  1702;  Vienna,  1704; 
Dresden,  1705;  Halle,  1728;  Birmingham,  1783; 
Brunswick,  1765  ;  Nantes  and  Marseilles,  1777 ;  Zurich, 
1778;  and  Strasburg,  1779."  The  name  of  M.  de 
Sartines  should  not  be  omitted,  as  ono  specially  identi- 
fied with  tho  subject  of  public  lighting,  and  under 
whoso  influence  the  reflector  lamps  were  introduced  by 
La  u  grin. 

As  to  whom  is  due  the  discovery  of  coal-gas,  and  moro 
particularly  its  practical  application  as  a  means  of  light- 
ing, was  for  long,  and  with  some  may  be  said  still  to  bo, 
a  Bubjoct  of  dispute.  The  very  derivation  of  the  word 
itself  has  proved  a  bono  of  contention  amongst  tho  . 
learned;  it  is,  however,  I  believe,  from  the  Norse  "gacsa," 
to  ferment;  from  which  tho  German  "  gascht,"  or  "  gast," 
another  supposed  root  of  "gas,"  may  bo  derived.  I 
have  also  read  that  some  chemists,  deliberating  as  to  a 
name  for  tho  new  discovery,  argued  thus — "  It  is  not  air 
—it  is  not  a  spirit — lot  us  call  it  "gheist"  (ghost).  At 
any  rate,  the  term  seems  first  to  have  been  used  by  Van 
Holmont,  and  to  denote  an  uncoogulating  spirit.  Gas, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  describe  any  air  which  exudes 
from  bodies  under  tho  influence  of  heat. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  account  for  the  so-called 
"perpetual  Arcs"  and  "sacred  Limps,"  so  associated 
with  Pagan  superstition,  unless  we  give  tho  ancients 
credit  for  having  taken  advantage  of  the  escape  of  hy- 
drogen gas  from  tho  earth,  and  in  localities  whore,  for 
that  reason,  their  altars  wero  placed.  They  must  have 
used  gas,  although  in  perfect  ignorance  of  its  nature  and 
origin.  I  take  it  that  the  existence  of  other  gases, 
besides  that  of  which  I  particularly  treat,  was  known 
to  much  earlier  philosophers  and  chemists  than  thoso 
from  whom  their  introduction  dates  by  ordinary  repute. 
Tho  properties  of  oxygen,  for  instance,  although 
never  generally  known  till  within  the  lost  70  years, 
were  distinctly  propounded,  as  early  as  1654,  by  Dr. 
Bathnrst,  Dean  of  Wells,  in  his  "  Prrclectio  tcrtta  do 
Inspiratione,"  in  which  ho  describes  it  as  the  "  pabulum 
nitrosum,  vol  spiritus  ae'ris  nitrosus."  He  asserts  it  to 
be  an  essential  of  life,  from  which  "  non  hominum  solum 
caeteraque  animalia,  sed  et  ipsm  etiam  pliuitic  vegetari 
videntur  et  roviviscere."  Four  years  after  this — vix., 
in  February,  1658 — Mr.  Thomas  Shirley  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  his  experiments  uj>on  gas  issuing 
from  a  well  at  Wigan.  The  piper  is  printed  in  tho 
Philotophicai  Transaction*  for  Juiw,  1667,  and  is  headed, 
"Description  of  a  Well  and  Earth  in  Lancashire  taking 
fire  by  a  Candle  approached  to  it." 

It  was  at  Wigan,  also,  and  not  improbably  at  the 
same  place,  that  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  John  Clayton, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Crofton,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Kil- 
dare,  was  drawn  to  the  investigation  of  tho  nature  of 
coal  gas.  Dr.  Clayton  seems  first  to  have  communicated 
his  experiments  to  the  philosopher  Boyle  (the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle),  in  a  letter  dated  12th  May,  1688 ;  and 
although  tho  Dean's  discoveries  only  date  from  their 
appearance  in  the  Philosophical  Trantactions  in  1739,  hu 
is  clearly  entitled  to  rank  before  Dr.  Stephen  Hales, 
whose  distillation  of  coal  appeared  in  his  "Vegetablo 
Statics"  in  1726. 

In  1733,  Sir  James  Lowther,  of  Lowther,  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  an  account  of  "  damp  air  issuing  from  tho 
shaft  of  a  coal  mine  near  Whitehaven,"  and  of  its  being 
collected  in  bladders  and  burnt.  It  is  worthy  of  noto 
that  two  other  members  of  this  eminent  family  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  history  of  gas.  Lord  Lons- 
dale, the  descendant  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  offered  to 
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light  Whitehaven,  at  his  own  coat  and  rule,  in  the  I 
earliest  days  of  gas  lighting ;  but  tho  inhabitants  were 
afraid  of  explosion,  and  refused  tho  munificent  pro- 
posal. And  the  present  venerable  Earl,  when  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Lowthor,  divided  the 
House,  and  was  in  a  considerable  minority,  on  the  in- 
troduction of  gas  being  first  discussed. 

In  1767,  Dr.  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in 
his  "  Chemical  Essays  "  (vol.  2)  examined  the  nature  of 
the  gaseous  products  evolved  during  the  distillation  of 
pitcoal,  although  he  was  not,  as  has  been  believed,  the 
first  to  discover  its  inflammable  character  after  having 
passed  through  water.  The  Bishop  was  so  respectable  a 
philosopher,  that  ho  can  afford  for  me  to  rob  him,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  of  this  one  atom  of  his  reputation, 
lie  is  the  third  dignitary  of  the  church  recorded  by 
others  and  enumerated  by  me,  who  materially  con- 
tributed to  tho  elucidation  of  the  important  discovery  of 
gas,  and  it  is  well  that  Bishops  and  Deans  of  old  had 
their  attention  drawn  to  a  different  sort  of  lighting  to 
-that  which  distracts  their  successors  now. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
-all  these  discoveries,  experiments,  and  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transaction*,  it  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  inflammable  property  of  coal-gas  was 
clearly  proved,  before  it  occurred  to  any  one  to  apply  it 
to  some  practical  use;  nor  did  this  come  from  any 
scientific  source, — William  Murdoch,  a  miner  and 
engineer  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  astonished  the  natives 
in  that  distinct  and  distant  part  of  the  country,  in  the 
year  1792 — by  lighting  his  houso  and  offices  with  gas, 
and  going  to  and  from  the  mines  at  night  in  a  loco- 
motive, (another  instance  of  his  ingenuity,}  also  lit  by  it 
Five  yoara  afterwards,  Murdoch  rone  «vod  his  experi- 
ments with  success,  at  OM  Cumnock,  Ayrshire ;  and  in 
1798  constructed  the  first  gas-making  apparatus,  at  tho 
works  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  near 
Birmingham.  These  works  were  illuminated  by  the  new 
principle  at  tho  celebration  of  tho  Peace  of  Amiens, 
in  1802. 

Contemporaneously  with  Murdoch,  two  men  —  both 
of  whom  disputed,  though  wrongfully,  the  priority 
of  invention  with  him,  were  working  hard  in  tho  same 
field.  M.  Lebon  had  fitted  up  a  room,  and  lit  it  by  gaa  in 
Paris — had  made  proposals  for  lighting  tho  city,  and 
applied  for  a  bretet  a"  invention ;  and  Mr.  Winsor  was 
lecturing  upon  tho  subject  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in 
London,  which  he  had  appropriately  illuminated  with  the 
new  and  brilliant  agent.  In  1805,  Mr.  Northern,  of 
Leods,was  urging  this  application  of  coal  gas,  and  early 
in  that  year  Murdoch  introduced  it  into  the  large  factory 
of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lee,  of  Salford ;  and  Mr.  Loo, 
when  examined  by  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  tho  Qas 
Light  and  Coke  Company's  Bill,  said  ho  had  1,000  burners, 
and  estimated  their  light  as  equal  to  2,500  candles. 

Qas  now  began  to  create  considerable  sensation,  though 
half  tho  civilised  world  were  afraid  of  it,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  rest  laughed  at  it.  It  was  only  in  isolated 
instances  where  its  advocates  could  influence  its  use ;  but 
in  1807  the  college  at  Stonyhurst  was  the  first  public 
institution  to  adopt  it,  under  Murdoch's  direction  ;  and 
Winsor  obtained  permission  to  try  it  in  Pall-mall.  This 
gave  ris^  to  a  squib,  which  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see,  as,  if  I  may  judge  from  other  effusions 
by  the  simo  author  I  have  seen  amongst  tho  king's 
pamphlets,  it  would  have  amused  you  to  nave  quoted  it. 
It  was  entitled  "Ludicrous  Debates  among  the  Gods  and 
Goddesses  in  a  grand  council  assembled  on  the  proposed 
destruction  of  tho  notorious  London  Smoke  by  the  uso  of 
Uas  Lights ;  dedicated  without  permission  to  tho  National 
Light  and  Heat  Company,  by  Obadmh.  Prim,  Esq., 
M.D.,  B.A.,  F.R.8.,  F.A.8/' 

About  the  same  time  tho  imperfect  lighting  of  the 
Btreets  of  Paris  called  forth  the  suggestions  of  a  Mr.  A 
Lucns,  who  published  his  Prpjtt  a?  Institution  a"wu  Sur- 
veillance tptaaU  cU  nmtpour  la  sureti pubiiqut ;"  but  as 


Mr.  Lucas's  system  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted, 

it  may  be  described  as  tho  "  Lucas  a  non  lucendo."  Mr. 
Lucas,  I  find,  subsequently  published  a  treatise  on  the 
social  evil — a  subject  with  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
better  acquainted.  Paris  was  lighted  by  gas  in  1820. 
It  was  not  till  1812  that  the  Chartered  Gas  Company 
(incorporated  as  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  in 
1810)  commenced  operations,  despite  the  prejudices  and 
opposition  of  even  the  most  eminent  of  scientific  men. 
It  was  the  precursor  of  the  13  companies  now  established 
and  flourishing  in  London  alono.  Mr.  David  Pollock 
was  tho  first  governor  of  the  Chartered  Company ;  and 
Jordan  relates  the  story  of  his  writing  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Masham  (afterwards  warden  of  Merton),  asking  him  to 
take  shares  in  the  new  scheme,  to  which  Dr.  Maaham 
sent  the  following  curt  reply : — 

"  Believe  m«,  Dear  Pollock,  I'm  not  toon  an  us, 
As  to  fancy  that  G&xa'a  ths  Latin  for  Oas." 

'  Gaza,'  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  was  the  name  given 
to  the  Royal  Treasure  of  Persia,  but  I  dare  say  Dr. 
Ma&ham  has  often  regretted  since  that  he  did  not  act 
upon  David  Pollock's  suggestion.  There  is  another 
anecdote  of  Pollock,  which  is  worth  recording ;  on  his 
becoming  so  prominent  on  the  gas  question,  Mr.  Boron 
Holland  wrote  of  him  :  — 


"  Llltle  Davi.l  ofol.l  with  a  slinjr  i 
Slew  Goliath  th«  giant,  alas! 
I/on  oar  little  David  thU  task  fa 
lied  hare  poison'*  ths  giant  with  gas." 

In  1812  Mr.  Samuel  Clogg,  who  had  been  a  pupil  with 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  became  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Murdoch  as  their  engineer,  introduced  gas  into 
various  establishments— Ackerman's,  in  the  Strand, 
being  the  first.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that 
year,  it  is  shown  also  that  the  new  scheme  had  reached 
the  other  end  of  Europe: — "May,  1812,  Messrs. 
Sobolewsky  and  Horner,  of  St.  Pctersburgh,  have  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  the  process  of  the  French  en- 
gineer, Bon  (*ic),  and  of  Messrs.  Murdoch  and  Winsor, 
for  extracting  gas  from  wood  and  coal  and  applying  it  to 
the  purpose  of  illumination.  Their  greatest  difficulty, 
they  say,  consisted  in  absorbing  the  smoke  which  ex- 
haled from  the  gas,  and  in  giving  brightness  and  purity 
to  tho  flames ;  tor,  in  all  experiments  made  in  foreign 
countries,  or  in  Russia,  the  flame  was  always  weak  and 
bluish,  not  very  luminous,  and  attended  by  a  mephitic 
smell.  After  many  ineffectual  experiments,  they  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  clear  light  from  the  gaa, 
without  any  smell,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  sooty 
evaporation.  They  have  described  their  process,  exem- 
plified it  by  experiments  to  numerous  assemblies,  and 
undertaken  to  light  the  public  national  establishments, 
manufactories,  &c." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  progress  wo  have  mado  in  the 
matter  of  gas  apparatus,  I  will  trouble  you  with  a  des- 
cription of  what  a  writer  in  1813  calls,  "  a  much  more 
preferable  apparatus  for  producing  a  light."  What  the 
thing  was  to  which  this  was  "  preforable"  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  He  says,  "  It  consists  of  a  handsome  box, 
lined  with  copper,  containing  hydrogen  gas,  confined  by 
water.  On  turning  a  cock  a  stream  of  tho  ga«  issued 
from  it,  and  is  inflamed  at  the  samo  moment  by  nn  elec- 
trical spark  proceeding  from  an  electrophorus  placed  as 
the  bottom  of  the  box ;  a  candle  or  lamp  is  placed  before 
the  flame,  by  which  it  is  immediately  lighted.  Tho  cock 
must  then  be  turned  back  to  prevent  an  unnecessary 
consumption  of  tho  gas.  The  process  for  replenishing 
the  box  with  the  gas  is  cheap  and  easy,  and  is  but 
seldom  required.  This  apparatus  would  save  the  expense 
of  a  constant  light  in  a  bed  chamber,  and  might  be  used 
with  perfect  safety." 

Tho  illuminations  at  the  peace  rejoicings  in  1814  gave 
to  tho  promoters  of  tho  gas  movement  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  display;  and  although  the  10,000  lights 
arranged  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pollock  on  the  Pagoda 
in  St.  James's-park  were  doomed  to  an  accident,  it  is 
specially  noted,  in  an  account  of  the  day,  that  "  one  of 
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the  most  ingenious  displays  was  in  front  of  Knight's  Gas- 
light Office,  Fleet-street ;  a  troe  was  formed  of  lanrel 
loaves,  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms ;  tho  blossoms  wore 
of  gas  light,  and  their  keen  and  quivering  splendour 
threw  every  other  into  comparative  obscurity."  In  the 
previous  year,  Westminster- bridgo  was  lit  with  gas;  and 
Mr.  Clegg  had  to  do  all  the  lighting  and  extinguishing 
himself,  so  fearful  was  everyone  of  explosion.  The 
parish  of  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  was  tho  first  to 
remove  their  oil  lamps  and  substitute  gas.  In  1816  it 
was  adopted  at  tho  Guildhall ;  and  between  that  date  and 
1823  it  became  much  used,  and  gradually  rose  into  favour 
and  surmounted  prejudice.  The  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  was  the  first  in  which  gas  was  tried ;  and 
Westminster-hall,  the  avenues  to  tho  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  the  rosidenco  and  offices  of  tho  Speaker,  and 
the  Manaion-houBO  were  amongst  the  earliest  buildings 
in  which  tho  now  system  became  popularised. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  1818  fifteen  miles  of  gas 
piping  had  been  laid  in  London.  Tho  number  of  miles 
at  the  present  time  can  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  In 
1822  Sir  William  Congrovo  calculated  that  £1,000,000 
was  invested  in  gas  companies,  and  advised  tho  allot- 
ment of  districts,  which  was  effected  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  following  year.  At  that  time  gas  was  15s.  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  and  was  reduced  in  1849  to  its 
present  average  price  of  4s.  It  is  said  that  tho  West- 
minster Gasworks  alone  sapply  5,000,000  cubic  feet 
nightly  ;  and  Dr.  Lethebv  estimates  that  about 
8,000,000,000  foot  are  annually  supplied  to  tho  metro- 
polis, of  which  an  eighth  is  wasted  by  leakage.  So 
large  has  grown  this  groat  social  and  commercial  fact 
that  the  sum  expended  in  gasworks  in  London  alone 
would  have  paid  a  very  respectable  dividend  on  the 
National  Debt,  and  has  been  calculated  at  14s.  6d.  a 
head  on  tho  entire  population.  I  must  not  woary  you 
with  statistics,  astounding  and  interesting  though  they 
be ;  to  tho  uninitiated  they  would  be  dreadfully  dry,  to 
tho  many  present  who  are  masters  of  my  subject  they 
would  be  needless.  By  tho  same  rulo  I  need  not  stop 
to  describo  the  advantages,  or  otherwise,  of  tho  various 
burners  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced. 
Tho  argand,  the  bat's- wing,  tho  swallow-tail,  the  cock- 
spur,  the  fish-tail,  and  twenty  othora,  either  variations 
of  or  improvements  on  those,  have  all  been  minutely 
described  by  many  writers.  But,  whatever  tho  form  of 
a  burner,  its  construction  should  be  such  that,  while  it 
admits  sufficient  air,  it  should  never  admit  moro  than  is 
requisite  for  tho  perfect  combustion  of  tho  gas ;  and 
although  tho  size  of  the  jets  has  been  measured  even  to 
tho  fortieth  of  an  inch,  I  presume  I  am  right  in  sup- 
posing that  such  dimensions  must  vary  according  to  the 
quality  of  tho  gas,  and  that  no  such  minute  standard  can 
be  fixed  or  sustained. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  introduction  and 
progress  of  gas  lighting ;  and,  accustomed  as  we  are  to 
it  now,  whether  in  or  out  of  doors,  wo  can  scarcely 
believe  that,  a  little  more  than  a  generation  since,  it 
was  practically  unknown,  and  had  to  force  its  way 
against  tho  sneers  and  the  fears  of  everyone  In  the 
perfect  simplicity  of  its  present  use  we  may  well  recur 
with  wonder  to  all  this  opposition,  and  feel  surprise 
that  it  was  loft  to  an  obscure  Cornishman  to  develop 
one  of  tho  greatest  improvements  of  modern  time,  which 
had  for  years  been  within  the  reach  of  the  scientific. 
It  is  true,  as  I  have  shown,  that  several  had  formed  tho 


,  just  conclusions  as  to  the  capabilities  of  coal  gas, 
and  many  had  predicted  tho  introduction  of  an  illumi- 
nating vapour  instead  of  oil ;  amongst  them  Dr.  John- 
son, who,  watching  from  his  window  in  Bolt-court  tho 
bungling  of  tho  lamp-lighter  of  tho  period,  said  to  some 
one  with  him  that  "  the  day  would  come  when  London 
would  be  lighted  by  smoke."  Tho  prejudice  against 
the  uso  of  gas  exists  with  some  few  people  of  tho  oil- 
lamp  typo  to  tho  present  time.  There  are  ono  or  two 
clubs  in  London  to  which  the  gas  pipe  has  not  peno- 
tratod;  and  it  was  not  till  1863  that  the  Haymarket 


Theatre  was  (by  the  removal  of  tho  restriction  by  the 
lessor)  enabled  to  enjoy  the  greater  brilliancy  and  eco- 
nomy of  gas. 

It  needs  no  argument  of  mine  to  provo  that  which 
must  be  patent  to  everyone — viz.,  that  an  articlo  of 
universal  importance  and  adoption,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture, application,  and  consumption  of  which  a  far  larger 
sum  of  money  has  been  invested  than  in  any  other  pro- 
duct or  undertaking,  is  ono  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  by  whoso  ingenuity  its  quality  can  bo  improved, 
its  price  modified,  its  advantages  increased,  or  its  uso 
and  appliances  economised.  My  own  belief  is  that  we 
are  comparatively  as  much  in  our  infancy  in  the  question 
of  gas  now  as  they  were  a  century  ago.  We  shall  not 
only  have  it  of  a  far  better  qualitv,  but  at  a  less  price. 
We  shall  be  taught  how  to  save  all  that  we  now  lose  by 
leakage,  and  oven  the  lamp-posts  themselves  will  bo 
made  to  do  doublo  duty,  and  becomo  innocuous  venti- 
lators to  the  sewers.  I  can  afford  to  be  a  prophet  when 
I  tell  you  that  all  these  improvemencnts  navn  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Uawksley, 
Mr.  Barlow,  and  Dr.  lictheby ;  and  whether  or  not  the 
Government  will  bo  able  to  mako  themselves  masters  of 
the  gas  companies  as  well  as  the  telegraphs,  the  samo 
field  will  still  be  open  for  tho  thoughtful  and  tho 
learned. 

In  lighting  and  extinguishing  lamps  wo  have  made 
somo  progress  towards  improvement.  Tho  lamp-lighter, 
although  proverbial  for  his  nimbleness,  has  not  now  to 
run  from  post  to  post  with  his  ladder,  to  run  up  and 
down,  to  open  and  shut  lanterns,  and  apply  the  flame  to 
tho  burner.  His  ladder  is  superseded  by  a  long  stick 
torch,  which  is  long  enough  to  put  through  a  hole  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  lantern,  to  turn  the  tap  and  light  the 
gas,  as  it  were,  by  ono  movement.  It  was  lately  tried 
to  light  tho  lamps  by  electricity,  but  this,  at  present,  has 
been  found  to  bo  an  imperfect  system. 

Tho  one  I  havo  been  asked  to  explain  to  you  to-night 
aims  at  three  objects  of  improvement — to  abolish  tho 
genus  lamp-lighter,  to  simultaneously  light  and  oxtin- 
jruish  tho  lamps,  and  to  economise  gas.  If  it  is  capablo 
of  effecting  only  ono  of  theso  it  is  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion, as  beneficial  to  tho  gas  companies,  their  share- 
holders, tho  ratepayers,  and  tho  puolic  generally ;  and 
I  shall  recur  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  fact  of  my 
having  been,  in  however  indirect  a  way,  tho  means  of 
introducing  it  to  the  Society  of  Arts  and  tho  gas  world. 
I  may  mention  as  a  fact, — though  I  do  not  wish  to  throw 
it  out  as  a  hint — that  when,  somo  60  years  ago,  Mr.  Clegg 
read  a  paper  on  "  gas-lightinor"  to  this  Society,  ho  re- 
ceived the  silver  modal.  My  aim  is  for  your  golden 
opinion, — your  approval  of  tho  system  I  am  now  about 
to  describe ;  and  although  prepared  to  hoar  many  ob- 
jections, I  beliovo  that  if  you  admit  the  merit  of  the 
principle  they  may  all  be  overcome. 

The  Letters  Patent  (No.  2,436)  of  Mr.  Walter 
Thurgar  (who,  I  may  mention,  is  not  professionally 
connected  with  gas-engineering,  but  is  a  surgeon,  at 
Norwich),  sealed  25th  February  last,  arc  for  "  Im- 
provements in  Apparatus  for  Regulating  tho  Sup- 
ply of  Gas  to  BurnorB."  The  basis  of  this  invention 
is  "the  American  clock.  Tho  central  spindlo  of  an 
eight-day  clock  revolves  once  an  hour,  and  has 
two  arms  inserted  to  gear  with  18  teeth  on  an  inde- 
pendent plate,  which  therefore  makes  its  revolution 
in  24  hours.  Of  these  48  teeth  half  are  inserted  on  tho 
upper  and  half  on  the  under  surface  of  tho  plate,  and  so 
havo  moro  liberty  to  bear  upon  the  arms  of  the  spindle. 
This  independent  plato  has  06  cogs  in  its  circumference, 
and  its  retrogression  is  thus  prevented  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  by  a  small  spring-stop,  to  avoid  strain  on  tho 
mainspring.  In  this  96-cogged  plato  is  inserted  a  spindle, 
connected  with  the  outer  or  dial-plate,  which  has  two 
arms,  one  fixed,  one  movable.  This  movable  or  adjusting 
arm  is  for  regulating  tho  hour  at  which  tho  gas  should 
bo  lit  or  put  out,  according  to  tho  time  of  year.  The 
dial-plate,  of  course,  revolves  also  once  in  twenty-four 
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hours,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  arm  presses  ono  sido  of 
the  double  cam  fixed  to  tho  tap  in  the  vertical  gas  pipe. 
On  each  side  of  the  tap.  and  connecting,  as  it  were,  the 
perforations,  is  a  small  groove  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention,  for  it  is  through  this  groove  only 
when  the  light  is  turned  off,  that  sufficient  gas  escapes 
to  supply  the  small  blue  flamo,  which  continues — though 
invisible— during  the  day-time.  Tho  cam  being  pressed, 
as  I  have  stated,  turns  the  tap,  and  reduces  the  light  to 
this  blue  flame,  and  on  tho  other  arm  coming  round,  and 
in  contact  with  tho  cam,  it  lowers  the  guard,  turns  on 
tho  gas  at  full,  and  in  effect  lights  tho  lamp.    The  guard 


(the  solo  object  of  which  is  to  protect  and  hide  tho  small 
day -light  flamo)  has  perforations  for  air  at  tho  bottom, 
is  connected  by  a  tube  with  tho  plat©  on  which  the 


loops  of  the  cam  act. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to  tho  ingenuity  of  this 
machine ;  and  most  of  those  to  whom  it  has  boon  shown 
have  expressed  decided  opinions  as  to  its  value  and  prac- 
tical utility.  The  effect  of  the  principle,  if  applied 
generally,  would  be  very  striking — tho  illumination  at 
the  same  moment,  or  practically  so,  of  every  public 
lamp,  and  that,  too,  at  tho  very  moment  when  artificial 
light  is  required,  and  the  extinction  of  the  light  in  the 
morning,  which,  however,  would  bo  gradual,  and  in 
relation  to  the  gradual  consummation  of  the  light  of 
day.  When  a  lamp-lighter  commences  his  beat,  he 
necessarily  has  to  light  a  great  many  lamps  long  before 
they  are  wanted — as  we  frequently  see  them — and  these 
are  all  burning,  at  full  cock  to  waste.  By  the  same  rule 
a  countless  amount  of  gas  is  burnt  to  waste  before  it  is 
put  out  in  tho  morning.  I  cannot  but  believe  therefore 
that  an  apparatus  which  can  be  made  to  light  and  ex- 
tinguish in  a  moment,  can  fail  to  effect  a  great 
saving  in  tho  supply  of  gas,  for  tho  infinitesimal 
flamo  it  burns  during  the  day  (and  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  preserving  an  equal  temperature  in  the 
lantern)  consumes  no  more  than  a  cubic  foot  in  twelve 
hours,  tho  value  of  which  wo  may  reckon  at  a  farthing. 

As  regards  tho  far  greater  saving  in  tho  matter  of 
lamp-lighters,  I  am  informed  that  one  gas  company 
admitted  that  tho  adoption  of  this  principle  would  save 
them  £450  per  annum  on  every  thousand  lamps.  Every 
lamp  must  now  be  visited  fourteen  times  each  wock  for 
lighting  and  putting  out,  and  once  at  least  for  cleaning: 
while  a  lamp  fitted  with  Mr.  Thurgar's  machine  need 
only  be  visited  once  in  each  week,  when  the  man  could 
wind  the  clock,  move  tho  regulating  arm  forward  or 
backward  one  hole,  as  the  season  may  require,  and  clean 
his  lantern.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  two  men 
could  well  do  tho  work  of  sixteen  under  the  present 
system,  and  that,  too,  by  an  isolated  visit  at  any  hour 
one  day  ovcry  wook.  I  believe  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cloaning,  lighting,  &c,  of  each  lamp  costs  from  15s.  to 
£1  per  annum.  This  machine,  therefore,  at  a  co3t  of, 
say,  12a.  6d.,  would  soon  pay  itself,  and  is  exceedingly 
unlikely  to  get  out  of  ordor.  But  companies  do  not  like 
to  go  to  largo  outlays,  even  if  favourably  disposed  to  the 
introduction  of  evident  improvements  ;  and  although,  in 
this  instance,  thoir  expenditure  would  soon  be  recouped, 
the  difficulty  could  be  mot  by  their  renting  the  ma- 
chines at  "a  stipulated  royalty,  the  patenteo  undertaking 
to  wind,  clean,  and  repair.  The  shade  which  would  be 
cast  by  tho  machino  on  the  pavement  below  is  one 
objection  that  has  been  raised  to  it.  I  do  not  seo  that 
the  fault  can  be  weighed  against  tho  many  advantages 
which  tho  principle  would  secure.  All  future  lamp- 
posts could  be  contrived  to  enclose  the  machine;  and 
till  then  I  may  argue,  as  the  advocates  of  the  car- 
burettors argued,  that  tho  "shadow  cast  is  not  absolute, 
hut  merely  relative,  and  that  the  real  practical  detriment 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  light  is  not  considerable," 

Tho  occurrence  of  a  London  fog  must  also  be  pro- 
vided for,  and,  as  at  present,  each  lamp  must  then  be 
visited ;  and  as  the  apparatus  must  not  be  interfered 
with,  tho  man  would  have,  in  tho  usual  way,  to 
light  a  second  burner  of  tho  ordinary  land,  attached 


to  tho  supply  pipe  below  its  connection  with  the 
machino,  which  burner  could  be  raised  and  used  in 
such  raro  emergencies.  It  was  at  tho  _  instance 
of  Lord  Banelagh,  who,  taking  a  praiseworthy 
interest  in  matters  of  public  utility  an  I  benefit,  was 
desirous  of  helping  the  views  of  his  countryman,  Mr. 
Thurgar,  that  this  invention  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Lord  John  Manners,  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Works.  Lord  John  directed  a  trial  of  the  machine  to  be 
made,  and  one  was  fixed  in  one  of  tho  outer  passages  of 
Somerset-house  for  that  purpose ;  subsequently  to  this, 
by  tho  direction  of  the  master  (Professor  Graham),  a 
machine  was]  also  fixed  at  tho  Mint,  over  the  porter  s 
lodge.  Those  machines  have  been  over  since  working, 
viz.,  for  three  and  four  months  respectively;  and  I  may 
mention  that  during  a  violent  wind  storm  which  occurred 
some  three  months  since,  although  two  panes  of  glass  of 
the  lantern  in  Somerset-house  were  blown  in,  the  guard 
of  Mr.  Thurgar's  machine  preserved  the  little  blue  flame 
alight.  The  only  fault  that  lias  been  found  with  those 
two  machines  is  that  thoy  have  not  been  strictly  regular 
in  the  timo  of  illumination.  Mr.  Thurgar  therefore 
directed  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  by  the  skilful 
and  scientifie  arrangement  of  his  present  dial-plate  and 
regulator,  has  successfully  overcome  the  difficulty, 
and,  I  think,  completed  the  efficacy  of  his  invention. 
He  found  that  an  arbitrary  and  undeviating  adjustment 
of  the  regulating  holes  would  not  make  the 
work  in  accordance  with  the  caprices  of  the 
moon,  and  after  careful  calculation  he  devised  an  i 
ment  of  23  holes,  at  varying  distances,  into  which 
regulator  is  moved  one  by  one,  sav  from  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary to  tho  11th  of  Jane  forwards;  then  having  been 
stationary  till  9th  of  July,  backwards  to  10th  of  December, 
where  it  again  remains  till  January  8th.  This  may  seem 
very  complicated  when  heard  in  description,  but,  like 
everything  else,  is  simple  enough  when  you  know  it. 
Although,  therefore,  the  tests  at  Somerset-house  and 
tho  Mint  havo  been  highly  satisfactory  as  exemplifying 
tho  principle  of  Mr.  Thurgar's  invention,  and  the  dura- 
bility of  the  machines,  which  are  infalliblo  in  tho  work- 
ing, thoy  are  wanting  in  tho  mere  recent  and  important 
adjunct  of  his  improved  dial-plate  and  regulator.  Tho 
clocks  also  are  now  made  to  wind  at  the  side,  and  have 
been  in  other  respects  much  improved  since  the  two  I 
refer  to  were  put  up. 

Mr.  Thurgar  takes  tho  bold  but  effectual  stop  of  at- 
tacking you  scientific  gentlemen  of  the  gas  world  with 
your  own  weapons — of  asking  you  to  see  and  criticise 
his  invention.  Ho  may,  at  least,  lay  claim  to  novelty  ; 
for,  with  the  exception'of  Mr.  Malam's  early  invention 
of  tho  meter,  I  am  not  aware  that  clockwork  has  over 
before  been  employed  in  gas  apparatus,  certainly  not  as 
a  means  of  lighting  and  extinguishing  burners.  1  am 
sensible  of  tho  imperfections  with  which  my  intro- 
duction of  this  machine  to  you  has  been  characterised, 
but  with  you,  who  will  understand  its  object  and  appli- 
cation so  much  better  than  myself,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reflecting  that  the  interests  of  the  inventor  will 
not  suffer,  and  that  you  will  give  to  tho  subject  that  im- 
partial attention  and  investigation  which  cvory  inven- 
tion tending  to  great  economy  and  public  good 
and  should  receive. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Fokd  asked  how  long  the  apparatus  would  last, 
and  whethor  tho  light  would  not  bo  liable  to  go  out 
during  the  day  in  stonnv  weather? 

Mr.  Heath  thought  the  littlo  groove  through  which 
tho  gas  passed,  when  tho  tap  was  turned  off,  would  be 
liable  to  get  filled  up  with  tho  grease  used  for  lubrica- 
tion. _  A  similar  arrangement  had  been  in  use  for  some 
timo  in  bakers'  ovens,  and  this  was  found  to  he  the 
case,  so  that  the  plug  had  to  l>e  taken  out  and  cleaned. 

Mr.  Jones  said  Mr.  Denison,  President  of  the  Horo- 
logies! Institute,  bad  recently  published  a  book,  in 
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which  he  referred  to  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement 
as  being  in  use  for  the  illuminated  clock  at  Westminster, 
and  also  for  tho  Town-hall  clock  at  Leeds.  Mr.  Deni- 
son  spoke  approvingly  of  this  automatic  action,  and 
thought  it  was  applicable  to  public  lamps  ;  but  his  (Mr. 
Jones's)  impression  was  that  tho  apparatus  would  require 
considerable  attention  to  keep  it  in  order.  For  his  own 
part,  however,  he  hoped  it  would  be  adopted,  as  it  would 
probably  lead  to  considerable  activity  in  tho  watch  and 
clock-making  trade, 

Mr.  Pbabcb  said  ho  had  understood  from  tho  paper 
that  this  was  the  first  application  of  clockwork  to  the 
lighting  of  lamps,  but  ho  believed  it  had  been  applied 
to  the  lighting  of  oil  lamps  in  France  long  ago. 

Mr.  Botly  said  he  could  corroborate  what  was  said 
in  the  paper  as  to  tho  waste  of  gas  occasioned  by  the 
light*  not  being  lighted  and  extinguished  at  the  proper 
time.  In  his  own  neighbourhood  he  believed  that  on 
an  average  the  lamps  waro  lighted  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  sunset,  and  remained  so  till  about 
tho  same  time  after  sunrise  in  the  morning ;  therefore 
if  they  could  all  be  lighted  and  extinguished  just  at  the 
proper  time  a  great  saving  must  be  effected. 

Dr.  Lsthebt  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  and  in- 
terest to  tho  paper,  which  contained  many  matters 
entirely  new  to  him.  Passing  over  the  historical  part,  he 
would  mako  one  or  two  practical  observations  on  the 
little  machine  which  was  introduced  to  their  notice,  and 
which  was  certainly  highly  ingenious.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  presented  itself  was  this,  was  there  any  occa- 
sion for  such  a  machino  P  Ckmsidering  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  gas  companies  were  pressed  upon  in  all 
directions  with  regard  to  the  economical  management 
of  their  affairs,  he  should  say  there  was  the  utmost 
necessity  for  the  application  of  any  instrument  which 
might  help  to  economise  and  reduce  the  large  expense  to 
which  they  were  put  in  respect  of  public  lights,  for  tho 
good  old  days  were  long  passed  when  (as  tho  Chairman 
might  remember)  the  price  of  gas  was  13s.  a  thousand 
feet.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Haywood  he  had  made 
an  inquiry  for  tho  purpose  of  ascertaining  tho  successive 
reductions  in  tho  price  of  gas,  and  he  found  that  in  1827 
the  price  charged  was  15s.  per  thousand ;  during  the 
succeeding  three  years  it  came  down  to  13s.  6d. ;  then 
for  two  yean  it  stood  at  12s.  6d. ;  for  four  years  at  10s.,  and 
then  for  seven  years,  from  1837  to  1842,  at  9s. ;  two  years 
it  was  at  8s. ;  then  came  three  years  at  7s. ;  one  at  6s. ;  and 
in  1849,  tho  memorable  year  to  all  conversant  with  the 
history  of  gas-lighting,  when  the  agitation  in  tho  City 
led  to  tho  establishment  of  the  Great  Central  Gas  Com- 
pany, the  price  suddenly  fell  to  4s.,  at  which  it  had  since 
remained,  but  there  was  legislation  at  present  going  on 
which  would  probably  load  to  an  increase  of  illumin- 
ating power  and  diminution  of  price  ;  there  was,  there- 
fore, every  possihlo  inducement  to  the  companies  to  turn 
thoir  attention  to  any  method  by  which  a  saving  might 
be  effected  in  the  cost  of  public  lighting.  There  were 
in  the  City  2,884  lamps,  which  burned  on  an  average 
about  twenty  thousand  feet  per  annum,  that  being  a 
fair  average  of  eleven  hours  a  day,  at  five  feet  per 
hour.  These  public  lamps  cost  the  City  at  present  about 
five  guineas  per  lamp,  being  a  total  cost  of  something 
like  £15,000  per  annum.  Tho  cost  of  lighting  these 
lamps  and  keeping  them  in  repair  was  about  15s.  each 
per  annum,  of  which  about  12s.  fell  to  the  lamplighter  ; 
one  man  could  only  keep  in  order  between  80  and  90 
lamps,  and  his  wages  would  average  not  quite  20s.  per 
week  ;  and  this  amounted  to  £1,730  a  year.  By  the  use 
of  such  an  apparatus  as  had  been  described,  one  lamp- 
lighter would  do  about  the  work  of  three,  and  would  thus 
bo  enabled  to  attend  to  270  lamps — he  did  not  think 
they  could  go  beyond  that.  Tho  lamps  would  require 
cleaning  nt  least  once  a  week,  and  ho  did  not  think  one 
man  could  clean  more  than  45  a  day,  or  between  four  and 
five  an  hour,  working  ten  hours  a  day  ;  this  would  en- 
able him,  working  six  davs  a  week,  to  attend  to  270 
lamps,  and  if  this  were  so  'there  would  be  a  saving  in 


the  wages  of  the  lamplighters  of  about  £1,153,  out  of 
£1, 730.  That  was  a  great  reduction,  and  offered  a  strong 
inducement  for  tho  matter  to  bo  entertained.  Thero 
would  also  be  an  economy  in  the  amount  of  gas  consumed, 
for,  as  they  had  heard,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
amount  of  irregularity  in  the  times  of  lighting  and  shut- 
ting off  tho  gas.  Thon  came  the  question,  who  would  be 
benefited  by  this  economy  P  For  those  who  would 
receive  the  advantage  ought  to  be  the  parties  to  apply 
the  invention.  Would  tho  companies  bo  benefited  ?  He 
thought  tho  history  of  legislation  on  tho  subject  of  gas- 
lighting  showed  that  the  local  authorities  would  derive 
the  benefit  from  the  application  of  this  apparatus,  and 
not  tho  companies.  With  regard  to  tho  disadvantages 
of  the  apparatus,  in  the  first  place  there  was  tho  cost  of 
tho  instrument.  They  had  not  yot  heard  tho  cost  at 
which  it  might  bo  rented,  but  supposing  oven  there 
were  a  large  economy  in  that  respect,  there  was  another 
matter  which  appeared  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  viz., 
the  cost  of  tho  application,  for  not  one  of  the  lamp-posts 
at  present  in  use  would  permit  of  tho  adoption  of  the 
apparatus.  If  they  were  applied  as  carburettors  and 
regulators  had  been  applied,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
shadow  cast  under  the  lamp-post,  which  the  police 
authorities  would  say  was  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  the 
public.  Again,  if  they  were  amxed,  as  was  proposed,  to 
the  present  lamp-posts,  they  would  be  so  exposed  as  to 
furnish  a  strong  temptation  to  thieves'  The  lamp-posts, 
therefore,  would  require  to  be  altered,  bo  that  the  instru- 
ment might  be  placed  inside ;  but  this,  of  course,  was  not 
an  insuperable  difficulty.  Ho  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
this  invention  lending  its  aid  to  the  abolition  of  the 
present  ugly  lamp-posts,  for  tho  timo  was  come  when 
thoy  should  bo  replaced  by  something  better.  As  had 
been  said,  they  might  be  utilised,  not  only  for  light- 
ing the  roads,  but  also  for  ventilating  the  public 
sowers,  and  perhaps  in  other  ways  also.  They  wanted 
a  lamp-post  which  would  hold  a  governor,  a  meter, 
and,  ho  ventured  to  add,  although  it  might  not  accord 
with  tho  views  of  some  who  were  present,  a  car- 
burettor. But  there  was  yet  another  difficulty,  ho 
feared  it  would  bo  an  uncertain  instrument.  A  ques- 
tion or  two  had  already  been  asked,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  flow  of  gas  during  the  day  along  tho 
little  channel  might  bo  impeded  by  grease.  There 
would  be  an  imperative  necessity,  therefore,  if  this  in- 
vention woro  adopted,  for  visiting  every  lamp  at  night. 
Already  among  the  2,884  lamps  in  the  City,  there  were 
926  cases  of  going  out,  or  32  per  cent.,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  very  serious  thing,  and  tho  attention  of  the 
police  was  constantly  being  drawn  to  it,  and  complaints 
were  made.  Tho  consequences,  thereforo,  would  bo  very 
serious,  if  by  the  use  of  this  instrument  they  in  any  way 
imperilled  the  lighting  of  the  public  way.  Then  came 
another  difficulty — how  arrangements  wore  to  bo  made 
lor  foggy  days.  As  ho  understood,  the  proposition  was 
to  have  an  extra  jet  in  each  lamp,  but  this,  he  feared, 
would  not  only  do  expensive,  but  would  be  liable  to 
leakage.  There  were,  therefore,  these  serious  objections 
to  the  invention,  but  though  he  did  not  say  they  were 
insuperable,  thoy  would  require  tho  careful  attention  of 
practical  men  before  the  plan  could  bo  adopted.  At  the 
same  timo  the  instrument  was  unquestionably  very  in- 
genious, and,  if  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  would 
be  of  great  public  benefit. 

I  Mr.  E.  H.  Thorman  said  ho  had  spent  some  time  over 
this  instrument  with  the  inventor,  and  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  it  in  many  respects  ;  at  tho  same  timo  he 
found  all  the  faults  he  could  with  it,  many  of  which  had 
already  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lctheby.  It  was  not 
unfreqnently  tho  case  in  his  neighbourhood  that  ten  or 
twelvo  lights  in  a  row  would  bo  turned  out  by  some 
mischievous  person,  and  this,  he  apprehended,  would 
have  the  effect  of  injuring  or  destroying  an  apparatus  of 
that  kind;  and  he  apprehended  that  in  the  suburban 
districts  the  apparatus  would  be  sometimes  stolen.  Then, 
again,  he  thought  too  much  had  been  taken  for  granted 
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as  to  the  saving  which  might  be  effected.  lie  did  not 
agreo  that  the  lamp-lighters  might  clean  tho  lamps  once 
h  week  only ;  he  should  find  fault  if  his  lamps  wcro  not 
cleaned  twice  a  week.  If  the  invention  could  be  practi- 
cally carried  out  it  would  bo  a  great  advantage,  and  it 
would  certainly  bo  a  fino  thing  to  see  a  long  lino  of 
lamps  tdl  lit  up  at  once,  but  ho  was  afraid  such  a  tiling 
would  not  just  yet  be  realized.  lie  did  not  concur  in 
the  idea  of  utilising  lamp-posts  for  ventilating  purposes, 
inasmuch  as  he  thought  they  wcro  at  present  much  too 
high ;  tho  light  should  bo  brought  down  from  a  height 
of  10  or  1 1  feet  to  8  ft.  6  in.,  in  order  to  give  light  to  the 
parsers  by.  lie  had  been  much  struck  by  the  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  in  France,  particularly  at  tho  railway 
stations. 

Mr.  Cami  in  thought  tho  instance,  which  had  been 
mentioned,  of  lighting  oil  lamps  by  means  of  clock- 
work must  have  uoun  very  different  from  tho  present 
invention,  which  was  not  really  for  lighting  lamps,  but 
for  instantaneously  increasing  tho  supply  of  gas  at  night, 
when  more  light  was  wanted. 

Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Yorxo  thought  tho  amount  of  work 
required  from  lamp-lighters,  up  to  a  very  recent  period, 
was  anything  but  creditable  to  science,  considering  tho 
labour  in  proportion  to  tho  result  attained.  Supposing 
tho  lamps  were  10  feet  high,  tho  man  formerly  had  to 
carry  a  lamp  about  with  him,  to  place  it  against  each 
lamp,  ascend  about  5  feet,  take  his  small  lamp,  and  kindle 
a  little  flame  about  as  long  as  his  finger.  It  he  lighted 
eighty  or  ninety  lamps,  taking  it  that  he  had  to  ascend 
and  descend  5  feet  each  time,  that  gave  800  feet  as  the 
space  through  which  ho  had  to  carry  his  body,  weigh- 
ing, probably,  130  lbs.  This  had,  certainly,  been 
improved  to  some  extent  by  the  introduction  of  a  long 
pole,  with  which  to  light  the  lamps ;  but  he  was  not  at 
all  satisfied  that  that  was  tho  best  possible  arrangement, 
or  even  that  tho  one  now  proposed  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  although  he  believed  the  idea  was  a 
good  and  practical  one.  Ho  thought  there  might  be  in 
each  long  row  of  lamps  a  tap,  on  the  ground  level,  com- 
municating with  an  apparatus  at  tho  corner  of  the 
street,  with  clockwork  or  an  electrical  apparatus,  by 
which  each  line  of  lamps  could  be  worked  very  easily. 
He  thought  something  of  that  sort  would  carry  out  the 
idea  of  automatic  lighting  better  than  tho  invention 
now  brought  before  them.  Of  course,  nothing  was  per- 
fected at  once  ;  but  ho  had  no  doubt  this  invention 
might  be  made  tho  starting-point  for  something  better. 

Mr.  YAKUT  called  attention  to  several  ways  in  which 
gas  might  be  economised.  More  than  seven  years  ago, 
when  the  use  of  flat-flamed  candles  was  universal 
amongst  certain  classes  of  workmen,  it  was  shown  that 
by  bringing  two  flames  near  each  other  the  light  was 
much  more  than  doubled,  and  he  apprehended  the  same 
principle  would  apply  to  gas  burners.  Again,  in  the 
ordinary  burner  the  purity  of  the  upper  part  of  tho 
flame  was  affected  by  the  air  which  fed  it  passing  through 
tho  under  part ;  if  the  jet  wore  placed  horizontally  every 
part  of  tho  flamo  got  a  supply  of  pure  air,  and  a  hotter 
light  resulted. 

Mr.  Peakcx  said  that  a  long  time  ago  a  plan  of  light- 
ing lamps  by  clockwork  was  invented,  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  gas  being  turned  on  to  a  small  piece  of  spongy 
platina,  which  immediately  ignited  and  lighted  the  lamp. 
He  thought  this  plan  could  be  easily  applied  to  street 
lamps. 

Mr.  Bisnor  had  seen  that  plan  tried  a  considerable 
time  ago,  but  the  apparatus  bo  soon  got  out  of  order  as 
to  bo  useless  for  practical  purposes.  With  regard  to  the 
blowing  out  of  the  light,  that  was  easily  obviated.  He, 
like  others,  had  been  used  to  turn  down  the  gas,  and 
often  found  it  went  out  altogether,  but  on  applying  at 
tho  bottom  of  tho  burner  where  tho  current  of  air 
entered  a  copper  wire  webbing,  ho  found  this  was  effec- 
tually prevented. 
Mr.  Hhath  asked  if  any  provision  was  mado  by  the 
for  cleaning  out  tho  burners  if  they  became 


dirty.  In  dusty  weather  they  very  often  bocamo 
clogged,  and  tho  lamp-lighter  had  to  clean  them  out 
before  the  gas  would  light.  Ho  felt  satisfied  that  if 
such  a  small  bluo  flame  as  was  contemplated  were  kept 
alight  only  by  tho  usual  pressure  during  tho  day  of 
about  three-tenths,  it  would  very  often  bo  put  out  by 
accidental  causes  such  as  had  been  alluded  to.  He  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  the  groove  formed  in  the  plug  of 
tho  cock,  an  independent  channel  should  be  provided  for 
the  passage  of  the  gas  by  day,  terminating  in  a  jet  closo 
to  the  ordinary  burner ;  by  this  moans  the  danger  of 
tho  channel  becoming  choked  by  grease  would  bo  avoided. 

Mr.  Schojcbero  wished  to  know  tho  opinion  of  tho 
CTiairman,  whether  tho  littlo  instrument  under  their 
notice  could  be  kept  clear  from  their  troublesomo  enemy 
napthaline ;  and  whether,  if  there  should  be  a  deposit  of 
napthalino,  tho  cleaning  of  such  a  piece  of  mechanism 
could  be  safely  left  to  the  ordinary  lamp-lighters. 

Mr.  Tucker,  in  reply  to  the  observations  which  had 
been  made,  said  ho  thought  he  could  answer  some  of  tho 
objections  which  had  been  raised.  It  was  known  to  those 
acquainted  with  machinery  that  the  American  clock  would 
work  infallibly  for  years,  and  these  machines  had  been 
at  work  for  somo  months  without  showing  any  signs  of 
getting  out  of  order.  As  to  tho  cleaning,  that  could 
very  easily  be  done,  whenever  required,  by  taking  out 
the  tap.  As  to  tho  maehino  having  been  anticipated 
by  that  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pcarcc,  ho  conceived  it 
was  not  tho  same  kind  of  maehino  at  all;  and  ho 
still  believed  this  was  tho  first  application  of  clock- 
work to  tho  lighting  and  extinguishing  of  gas.  As 
to  tho  comparative  waste  of  gas,  he  conceived  it  was  out 
of  all  proportion  greater  where,  as  was  said  to  bo  the 
case,  it  burned  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  morning  or 
evening  or  both,  when  artificial  light  was  not  required, 
than  where  it  only  remained  on  for  twelve  hours  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  blue  flame.  Ho  had  already  stated  that 
tho  cost  of  tho  apparatus  was  12s.  6d.,  and  it  could  be 
readily  applied  to  the  existing  lamps.  As  to  the  instru- 
ments being  stolen,  ho  thought  that  was  not  likely, 
though  ho  was  ready  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Letheby  in  that  matter.  This  danger  might 
not  be  altogether  imaginary  in  rural  districts,  but  the 
metropolitan  streets  must  be  guarded  against  any  chances 
of  such  an  occurrence.  Moreover,  if  it  wcro  necessary 
the  lanterns  might  bo  locked.  He  had  suggested  a 
second  burner  to  meet  tho  emergency  of  a  foggy  day,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  would  add  materially  to  the  diffi- 
culty or  oxpenso.  As  to  tho  flamo  being  blown  out,  he 
had  in  the  paper  given  an  instance,  and  ho  thought  a 
convincing  one,  that  this  need  not  bo  feared,  the  flame 
having  remained  burning  in  a  gale  of  wind  so  strong  as 
to  break  two  panes  of  glass  in  the  lantern. 

The  Chairman  said  thoy  must  all  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  paper,  which  was  partly  historical 
and  partly  practical.  Leaving  the  former  portion,  ho 
would  make  somo  few  observations  on  the  practical  part, 
especially  as  some  questions  hnd  been  put  to  him,  which 
ho  would  endeavour  to  answer.  One  question  was,  what 
would  bo  the  effect  of  the  napthaline  which  was  de- 
posited, particularly  in  some  states  of  weather,  and  in 
particular  stages  ot  manufacture,  because  even  at  present 
the  lights  wcro  often  liable  to  destruction  from  this 
cause.  His  honest  opinion  was  that  these  lamps  would 
bo  extinguished,  for  the  littlo  connecting  aperture  by  whi~h 
the  small  blue  flame  was  kept  up,  would,  under  certain 
circumstances,  bo  completely  stopped  up.  If,  then,  that 
and  other  accidents  were  to  occur,  by  means  of  which  there 
would  be  at  times  an  interruption  of  the  public  lighting, 
he  did  not  see  that  the  introduction  of  this  apparatus  would 
be  the  means  of  reducing  the  attention  required  to  be 
given  by  tho  lamp-lighters,  or  tho  number  of  persons 
who  had  to  pay  that  attention  ;  and,  therefore,  he  did 
not  conceive  there  would  be  any  economy  in  the  matter 
of  wages.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  there  might  be  some 
additional  expenses,  because  the  wholo  apparatus— how- 
ever ingenious— was  ono  of  somo  delicacy,  and  one 
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which  would  necosearily  require  some  attention,  much 
more,  indeed,  than  the  writer  of  the  paper  seemed  to 
imagine.  That  attention  must  be  given,  not  to  remedy 
defect*  in  tho  public  lighting,  but  to  prevent  them,  and 
attention  of  this  sort  must  always  be  more  serious 
than  that  of  merely  a  remedial  character.  The 
public  —  he  did  not  say  they  were  wrong  —  were 
very  intolerant  in  such  mutter*,  and  would  not  Bub- 
mit  to  have  an  intermittent  light ;  and  if  the  lighting 
were  to  be  accomplished  by  any  automatic  means,  the 
result  must  be  at  least  as  perfect  as  that  attained  by  the 
hand  of  the  lamp-lighter ;  but  he  did  not  imagine  any 
apparatus  of  this  kind  would  be  so  perfect  and  certain  in 
its  operation  as  the  men.  As  to  the  question  of  cost,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  these  instruments  might  be  made 
as  cheaply  as  8s.  each  if  machinery  were  introduced 
for  their  construction ;  but  then  they  must  be  kept  in 
repair,  and  replaced  when  worn  out,  and  they  had  as  yet 
no  experience  of  what  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
renewal  would  be.  Again,  although  the  little  blue  flame 
might  be  kept  up  by  the  consumption  of  a  quarter  of 
a  cubic  foot  an  hour,  or  at  the  cost  ot  a  farthing  a  day,  that 
would  amount  to  7s.  7d.  a  year ;  and  if  to  that  were 
added  the  coat  of  maintenance  and  renewal,  and  of  the 
lamp-lighter's  attention,  he  did  not  see  that  any  saving 
whatever  could  be  effected.  There  was  another  con- 
sideration, however,  which  affected  the  subject  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  and  that  was  tho  lighting  and 
extinguishing  of  the  lamps  at  exactly  tho  proper  hour. 
Coming  into  London,  as  he  often  did,  by  the  mail  train 
in  the  morning,  ho  was  aware  that  the  defects  of  the 
present  system  which  had  been  alluded  to  occurred  only 
too  often,  and  that  the  gas  was  not  unfrequently  burned 
for  a  hour  and  a -half  longer  than  it  ought  That,  however, 
only  occurred  during  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  and  when 
it  did  occur  in  the  summer  months  it  arose  from  negligence 
in  tho  superintendence  of  the  lamp-lighting  department. 
It  was  the  practice  in  well-managod  undertakings  for  the 
men  to  receive  and  deposit  their  ladders  and  torches  at  a 
particular  place,  so  that  it  was  known  to  a  moment  when 
they  began  and  when  they  loft  off  work,  and  it  was 
simply  for  want  of  proper  superintendence  if  there  were 
more  than  half  an  hour's  waste  per  day  at  any  period  of 
tho  year.  That  of  course  was  a  matter  under  the  control 
of  the  gas  companies  ;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Letheby  had  said,  the 
gas  companies  wore  likely  to  be  put  under  greater  restric- 
tions, so  as  to  enforce  upon  thorn  more  rigid  economy  than 
they  had  vet  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising,  of  course 
they  would  look  to  these  matters,  and  allow  no  irregu- 
larity in  the  conduct  either  of  tho  lamp-lighters  or  of 
those,  who  superintended  them.  Having  said  this  much 
he  must  add  that  he  regarded  this  as  a  moot  ingenious 
instrument,  and  if  it  ware  not  applicable  to  pubhc  lamps, 
it  would  be  perfectly  so  in  a  great  number  of  other  in- 
stances, and  under  other  circumstances.  He  believed  it 
might  be  extensively  usod  for  many  private  purposes  in 
connection  with  large  buildings  and  so  on,  and  therefore 
they  were  much  indebted  to  the  inventor  of  such  an 
apparatus.  They  were  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Tucker  for 
the  interesting  paper  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  tho  invention  before  them,  and  ho 
therefore  begged  leave  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  that 
gentleman  accordingly. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tucker  was  then 
acknowledged. 


lint  Jrts. 


ANNUAL   EXHIBITION  OF  WORK 8  OF 

LIVING  ARTISTS  IN  PARIS. 
The  talon  opened  on  the  accustomed  day,  the  1st  of 
May,  with  the  largest  collection  of  works  of  art  ever 
seen  within  its  walla,  and,  there  is  little  doubt,  the 
largest  ever  collected  in  any  place  at  ono  time.  The 
catalogue  contains  no  less  than  4,213  entries,  consisting 


of  3,389  paintings  and  drawings,  522  specimens  of 
sculpture  and  medal  engravings,  63  architectural  designs, 
and  236  engravings  and  lithographs,  tho  total  being 
nearly  one-third  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Tho 
talon  of  last  year  lost,  however,  much  of  its  interest  for 
exhibitors  and  proprietors  of  works  of  art  on  account  of 
tho  greater  attraction  of  the  Universal  Exhibition ;  a 
fairer  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  extent  of  the 
present  collection  is  that  of  1866,  which  was  itself  a  full 
year ;  the  result  of  such  comparison  shows  an  incroaso 
this  year  of  776  paintings  and  drawings,  132  objects  of 
sculpture  and  medal  engravings,  18  engravings  and 
lithographic  works,  with  a  decrease  of  12  in  architecture 
— total  increase  above  900.  Only  those  well  accus- 
tomed to  large  collections  can  form  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  space  occupied  by  four  thousand  works  of  art. 

The  number  of  works  in  the  Exhibition  is,  however, 
of  little  consequence,  except  as  showing  tho  activity  of 
art,  and  as  supplying  a  large  field  for  study— the  quality 
is  the  grand  point  Groat  works  are  rare,  and  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  can  be  singled  out  as  marking  great 
genius  or  originality ;  but  if  there  be  no  extraordinary 
emanation  of  genius  there  are  very  many  evidences  of 
undoubted  talent,  and  it  certainly  whs  tho  general  im- 
pression amongst  a  crowd  of  artists  and  critics  on  the 
opening  day,  that  the  level  was  higher  than  usual,  and 
that  the  number  of  very  poor  works  was  pleasingly 
small.  This  is  the  more  romarkablo  and  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  understood  that  tho  Jury  of  Admission 
exhibited  great  indulgence,  and  excluded  no  work  which, 
in  their  opinion,  exhibited  laudable  industry  and  tolerable 
success. 

Tho  liberal  system  of  election  adopted  for  tho  jury 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  eminently  successful 
experiment  Tho  names  of  the  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  jury  elected  by  the  artists  themselves 
was  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  10th  of  April,  and  no 
change  occurred  with  the  exception  of  the  substitution 
of  M.  Ph.  Rousseau  for  M.  GerOme,  who  was  absent 
from  Paris.  The  remaining  third,  appointed  by  the 
administration  of  the  department  of  the  Beaux  Arts, 
consists  principally  of  well-known  art  critics  or  con- 
noisseurs, thus  introducing  another  new  element  and  a 
very  important  one,  that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  judges 
free  at  once  from  all  party  and  technical  prejudices.  This 
official  list  is  composed  as  follows : — In  painting  and 
drawing,  MM.  Alfred  Arago,  Charles  Blanc,  Cottier, 
Theophile  Gautier,  Lacaze,  and  tho  Marquis  Maison.  In 
sculpture  and  medal  engraving,  MM.  Bonnassicux, 
Michaux,  De  Saint  Victor,  and  Eudoxe  Soulie.  In 
architecture,  MM.  Boeswillwald,  Albert  Lenoir,  and 
Du  Sommerard,  curator  of  the  Museum  of  tho  Hotel 
Cluny.  In  the  section  of  engraving  and  lithography, 
MM.  Adalbert  Do  Beumont  Vicomte  Delabore,  con- 
servator of  tho  Department  of  Engravings  in  tho 
Bibliothequo  Imperialo,  and  Eudoxo  Marcille.  MM. 
Robert-Fleury,  Dumont,  Duban,  and  Henriquol,  all 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  in  tho  Institute 
of  France,  were  elected  respectively  presidents  in  the 
four  sections ;  and  the  Com  to  do  Nieuwerkerko,  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Fine  Arts,  presides  officially  over  the 
whole. 

The  collection  which  is  now  open  to  the  public  for  six 
weeks,  must  be  pronounced  as  almost  entirely  wanting 
in  historical,  religious,  or  poetical  works  of  the  highest 
class  ;  tho  number  of  large  military  pictures  is  certainly 
smaller  than  usual ;  landscapes  and  animals  are  more 
rare  than  formerly,  and  tho  number  of  portraits  rather 
below  the  average  ;  official  subjects  are  few  in  number, 
and  startling  nudities  are  much  loss  remarkable  tnan 
they  have  been  of  late.    The  great  mass  of  the  pictures 
exhibited  belong  to  the  class  of  genre,  including  many 
graceful  subjects  drawn  from  mythology  and  fable 
Tike  it*  predecessors  the  Exhibition  show. |to*J»t  «» 
extent  drawing  has  become  an  ^TfiJ^^thL 
national  eduction,  Uxo  smaU  n u "?  V  «  «; 
hibit  glaring  anatomical  defects  or  want  of  life-liko  reaUty 
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being  truly  surprising ;  and,  generally  Bpeaking,  there 
ia  an  improvement  in  colouring1 — more  bright  n  em,  and 
fewer  attempt*  to  excite  astonishment  by  almost  impos- 
sible harmonies.  Some  few  artiste  still  seem  to  imagine 
that  one  of  tho  greatest  achievements  is  to  paint  half  a 
dozen  reds  one  upon  the  other,  or  a  white  dross  upon  a 
white  ground ;  but,  generally,  there  are  fewer  glaring 
occentricities  of  this  kind  than  usual,  while  there  are 
certainly  more  true  examples  of  brilliant  colouring.  In 
this  respect  tho  French  school  is  certainly  undergoing 
an  important  change ;  Delacroix,  Docampa  Diaz,  Troyon, 
Rousseau,  and  others,  have  revolutionised  the  chromatic 
theories  of  the  old  Academic  school. 

There  is  another  very  promising  met  to  be  noted  with 
regard  to  the  present  and  recent  exhibitions — the  con- 
tributions of  young  painters  who  have  won  the  Grand 
Prix  of  Homo  are  decidedly  of  a  higher  character  than 
they  worn .  This  may  result  from  the  new  system 
adopted  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  during  the  last  few 
years,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
mising p  (inters  have  been  encouraged  of  late  to  take 
part  in  the  annual  exhibitions,  which  offer  them  a  much 
wider  public  than  the  exhibition  of  the  works  sent  by 
them  from  Home  in  the  gallery  of  tho  schools  only. 

The  Great-room,  or  Saion  tnrrr,  contains  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  the  exhibition,  together  with  offi- 
cial subjects  and  portraits,  and  is  tho  only  one  that  can 
well  bo  examined  thoroughly  on  the  opening  day.  The 
gems  are  rare  this  yoar ;  Pil*  and  Mciasonier,  Ham  on, 
Hebert,  and  other  well-known  names  are  absent  from 
tho  catalogue  altogether.  Onbanel  only  contributes  two 
portraits  of  ladies,  excellent  works  of  their  kind,  but  not 
of  general  interest,  and  therefore  not  placed  in  tho  Great 
room ;  and  the  brilliant  forest  scenes  of  Theodore  Rous- 
seau aro  gone  for  ever.  Tho  most  remarkable  work  in 
tho  room  is  that  of  M.  GerAmo,  who  has  been  voyaging 
in  the  Host,  and  presents  us  with  a  Jerusalem  treated 
in  an  original  and  remarkable  fashion.  The  foreground 
is  the  Calvary,  covered  with  huge  round  stones  bathed 
in  sunlight.  M.  Gerfime  has  not  dared  to  paint  the 
scene  of  tho  Crucifixion,  but  th  •  shadow  of  it  lies  on  the 
stony  hill,  while  a  number  ol  «pectators  view  it  from  a 
distance ;  and  beyond  the  vall>  y,  over  tho  tree  tops,  lies 
Jerusalem.  The  work  is  somewhat  out  of  the  painter 's 
former  range,  especially  as  regards  the  atmospheric 
effects,  and  must  add  greatly  to  his  reputation.  M. 
Gcrdme  has  another  work  in  tho  exhibition,  but  we  have 
not  yet  found  it. 

Oustave  Dore  has  a  remarkable  work  called  the  "  Nco- 
phite,"  a  row  of  grey  monks  at  prayers,  the  almost 
effeminate  head  of  a  young  one  contrasting  finely  with 
the  rubicund,  white-bearded,  or  servile  faces  of  the  elder 
brothers  ;  it  is  scarcely  a  picture,  but  it  is  a  fine  study 
of  heads. 

The  place  of  honour  is  occupied  by  an  imperial  group 
— Louis  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  Prince 
of  Prussia,  with  their  suites,  on  horseback,  by  a  Prussian 
artist,  whose  name  has  escaped  us ;  a  good,  bold  work. 
Over  this  is  a  remarkable  picture,  by  a  Bohemian  artist, 
named  Cermak,  M  Christian  girls  being  carried  to  Adria- 
nople  for  sale  by  Baahi  Bazonks.  "  The  Four  Seasons," 
a  pleasing  work,  by  Smita  a  Belgian  ;  two  pretty  pic- 
tures of  the  time  of  the  First  Napoleon — "  A  Scene  at 
Milan  in  1796,"  by  Mssse,  and  "  Madame  Recamier  and 
Lady  Gcorginn  Gordon,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
receiving  a  lesson  in  the  gavotte,  from  the  famous 
dancing-mnster  Vestris  the  Younger,"  in  the  presence 
of  a  pirty,  amongst  whom  are  the  Ducbem  of  Gordon, 
lx>rd  Holland,  and  Fox ;  two  pictures  form  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  brilliant  female  faces,  the  silks,  sntins, 
and  embroidery  of  the  pre-edit,  ;  the  first  is  an  effective 
though  curious  view  of  "Verona  by  moonlight,"  painted 
almost  in  monochrome,  by  a  Bremen  artist,  named  Hen- 
nings;  the  second  the  •'Sahara,"  by  Guillanmet,  an 
artist  of  great  ability  in  a  peculiar  line;  within  verv 
moderate  limit*  the  interminable  sand  lies  in  shallow 
waves  beneath  a  burning,  hasy  sky ;  the  skeleton  of  a 


dead  cameL  and  a  few  wild  flowers  in  the  foreground,  a 
caravan  disappearing  in  the  glare  of  the  setting  sun  in  the 
distance,  nothing  more,  but  tho  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
aro  rendered  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  crowds  of  con- 
noisseurs bear  witness  to  the  artist's  success.  A  brilliant 
landscape,  by  M.  Hanoteau;  a  finely-painted  interior, 
the  "  Sistine  (rallery  in  the  Vatican,"  by  M.  Naolet ;  a 
bold  design  for  a  ceiling,  representing  the  "  Birth  of 
Minerva,  all  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove,"  by  M. 
Mazerolle ;  a  painful  picture  of  the  "  Visit  of  the 
Empress  to  the  Cholera  Hospital  at  Amiens;"  and  a 
bright  picture,  by  a  Prussian  artist,  named  Heyden,  of 
"  The  two  Princes  meeting  after  the  battle  of  Konings- 
graeU,"  complete  the  list  of  the  chief  works  in  the  great 
central  room. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  deserves  a  few  words. 
Tho  system  of  moderating  the  light  by  means  of  fidac 
ceilings  suspended  in  tho  centre  of  the  rooms  has  been 
again  adopted  in  all  but  the  large  square  room,  but  theee 
canopies  are  lighter  than  formerly,  seem  transparent, 
and  the  effect  is  good  ;  in  the  large  room  a  white  awning, 
raised  in  the  centre  liko  a  tent,  is  adopted,  and  the  pic- 
tures here  also  are  well  seen  though  the  moderation  of 
the  light  is  perhaps  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  bright  day. 

The  number  of  foreign  exhibitors  is  very  considerable, 
though  many  of  these  belong  to  tho  French  school  as 
pupils  of  French  masters ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  so  few 
English  names  in  the  catalogue.  The  only  English  pic- 
tures we  have  yet  seen  are  one  by  M.  Caldcron,  "  The  re- 
turn of  a  knight  after  victory,"  and  a  charming  autumnal 
picture  of  ferns  beneath  forest  trees,  at  once  rich  and 
sober  in  treatment. 

The  central  area  of  tho  building  is  converted  into  a 
charming  geometric  garden,  containing  a  collection  of 
beautiful  flowers  and  plants,  the  show  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  France ;  there  is  a  good  exhibition  of 
roses,  some  beautiful  orchids,  and  a  very  fine  collection 
of  foliage  plants;  as  regards  cut  flowers,  variegated 
ponsies  and  tulips  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  the  chief 
favourites.  The  sculpture  is  arranged  in  the  garden,  a 
few  large  works  occupying  central  points,  and  the  statues, 
busts,  and  bas-reliefs  against  the  surrounding  wall. 
Altogether  the  exhibition  is  very  brilliant,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  work  of  all  the  four  thousand  that  is  not  fairly 
placed ;  this  is  not  an  every -day  achievement. 

Exhibition  of  Works  or  Art  at  Pap. — The  suc- 
cess of  provincial  exhibitions  in  Franco  is  most  encour- 
aging for  artists.  That  of  Pau  has  just  closed,  and  we 
have  the  results  as  regards  sales.  The  authorities  of  the 
town  have  purchased  the  Struggle  at  Novillos,  by  M. 
Worms,  which  was  to  be  seen  at  the  great  Paris 
Exhibition  last  year,  while  tho  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Art  and  private  individuals  havo  bought 
more  than  fifty  worka  The  latter  list  includes  pictures 
of  all  classes,  half  a  dosen  bronzes,  and  two  works  in 
terra  cotta. 


■JPauufoTtnns. 

iNTROnPCTTOH  OT  StBAH  PlOCQHTXO  VfTO  France. — 

During  the  late  Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris,  as  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  are  aware,  great  interest  was  taken 
by  agriculturists,  and  careful  trials  made  of  steam- 
ploughing  machinery ;  the  inquiries  and  experiments 
then  made  have  not  been  unfruitful ;  several  rich  pro- 
prietors have  introduced  steam  ploughs  on  their  estates, 
but  the  other  day  tho  steam  plough  may  be  said  to  havo 
made  its  triumphal  entry  into  France.  On  tho  last  day 
of  March  last,  some  ten  thousand  farmers  assembled  in 
tho  plains  of  Berry  to  witness  tho  inauguration  of 
steam  ploughing.  A  steam  plough,  purchased  by  MM. 
Dubois,  Suard,  and  Cie.,  of  Messrs.  John  Fowler  and 
Co.,  awaited  the  benediction  of  the  Bishop  of  Bourgos. 
The  enterprising  firm  named  above  is  said  to  include 
several  of  the  best  friends  of  agriculture  in  France. 
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Tho  object  of  the  company  is  to  introduce  a  steam  plough 
into  each  district  where  labour  is  difficult,  such  ob  the 
Landes,  Gaacony,  Brittany,  the  Sologne,  and  Berry,  and 
to  establish  a  fixed  tariff  of  prices  per  day  and  per  acre, 
so  that  each  farmer  may  avail  himself  of  the  stoum 
labourer  if  he  please.   The  rate  at  present  fixed  is  22 
francs  per  hectare,  little  more  than  seven  shillings  per 
English  acre,  and  the  applications  are  said  to  be 
numerous.    The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  grand 
banquet  of  160  covers,  at  which  the  pr6fet  of  the 
department,  and  many  of  the  most  influential  persons  in 
tho  district  were  present.    It  was  announced  by  M. 
Cornu,  Vice-President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Chateaoroux,  that  the  Emperor  had,  at  the  instance  of 
the  president  of  the  society,  presented  a  gold  medal  to 
MM.  Dubois,  Suord,  and  Cie.,  for  their  patriotic  action. 
Enthusiastic  speeches  were  made,  and  amongst  the 
toasts  drunk  was  ono  to  the  memory  of  tho  lato  Mr. 
John  Fowlor. 

Pkoductiojc  or  Flax  axd  IIbmp  is  Italy. — Tho  pro- 
duction of  flax  in  Italy  is  estimated  at  about  135,000 
quintals,  and  that  of  hemp  at  500,000  quintals ;  in  all 
636,000  quintals.  Tho  principal  varieties  of  hemp  culti- 
vated in  Italy  are  tho  common  hemp  {Canmbit  tatita), 
tho  Chinese,  and  tho  Giant  hemp,  the  stalks  of  which 
nro  sometimes  as  much  as  five  metres  in  height.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  flax  and  hemp  in  straw,  tow,  and 
fibre,  both  raw  and  combed,  from  1862  to  1865,  were  as 
follows:  — 

Importt. 

Quintal*.  Fr*. 

1862    12,659    1,220,000 

1863    26,743    2,490,000 

1864    14,067    1,330,000 

1865    14,366    1,394,000 


Average . 


1,610,000 


16,£ 

Exportt. 
Quintal*.  Fr*. 

1862    139,199    13.266.000 

1803   132,507    12,274,000 

1864    151,495    14.868,000 

186.5    204,932    20,886,000 


..  157,033  15,324,000 

About  three-quarters  of  the  exports  from  Italy  are  to 
Austria,  and  tho  greater  part  in  a  raw  state.  The 
:  is  tho  trade  in  rope  and  cordage  :— 

Imports. 

Quintal*.  Fr*. 

1863                        10,831    745,000 

1864                       13,133    1,214,000 

1865                        9,427    675,000 

Average....  11,130  878,000 
Exf>orts. 

QolnUl*.  Fr*. 

1863                       11,684    1,376,000 

1864                       14,769    1,769,000 

1865                         19,715    1,830,000 


Avorage         15,366  1,658,000 

Tho  spinning  of  flax  and  hemp  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
band ;  there  are  very  fow  establishments  where  machinery 
is  used.  The  three  most  important  spinning  mills  aro  in 
Lombardy ;  the  first  at  Cassn.no,  the  second  at  Villa 
d'Aln6,  in  the  province  of  Bergamo,  and  tho  third  at 
Melejrnano ;  they  contain  in  all  14,120  spindles,  of  which 
1,088  are  for  retwisting;  they  employ  980  persons  (245 
men,  and  736  women  and  children).  The  wages  aro 
from  25  to  45  centimes  per  day  for  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  men  earn  from  132  to  two  francs  per 
day.  The  quantity  of  flax  and  hemp  used  at  those 
establishment*  is  12,500  quintals,  from  which  aro  pro- 
duced 9,000  quintals  of  thread*  of  all  kinds.    A  great 


part  of  the  hemp  comes  from  Bomagna,  whilst  the  flax 
is  nearly  all  grown  in  Lombardy.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  work  of  300,000  peasants,  who  are  engaged  in  spin- 
ning 150  days  out  of  tho  year.  Taking  their  earnings  to 
average  15  cents,  per  day,  the  total  produce  may  be 
estimated  at  6, 3:50,000  francs  per  annum.  At  Bologna 
there  are  two  establishments  for  spinning  hemp ;  they 
work  about  7,000  quintals  of  hemp,  and  produce  5,000 
quintals  of  yarn.  The  production  of  yarn  in  Italy  does 
not  equal  the  consumption  in  that  country,  and  a  groat 
quantity  of  tho  raw  material  that  is  exported  returns 
again  as  yarn  from  England  and  France.  The  exports  of 
this  article  do  not  bear  any  proportion  to  the  imports. 

Flax  and  Hbmpbn  Yarns. 

Importt. 

Quintal*.  Fr*. 

1862                         16,297    4,316,000 

1863                         27,224    7,150,000 

1664                        40,420    10,504,000 

1865    34,358    9,116,000 

Average. . . .  29,575  77772,000 
Exportt. 

Quintal*.  Fr*. 

1862                         1,749    444,000 

1863                        2,266    632,000 

1864                        3,423    880,000 

1866                        4,728    1,199,000 

Average         3,042  789,000 

These  exports  are  nearly  all  to  Austria.  Upwards  of 
120,000  looms  and  171,000  weavers  aro  employed  in 
weaving  linens,  and  their  produce  is  estimated  at  60 
millions  of  francs  annually.  In  Piedmont  and  Ix>mbardy 
there  are  several  establishments  with  power  looms.  Tho 
greater  portion  of  tho  fino  linens  are  imported  from 
France  and  England,  and  are  very  considerable ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  exports  from  Italy  are  insignifi- 
cant, as  will  be  soon  as  follows  :  — 

Importt. 

Quintal*.  Fr*. 

1863    11,148    6,836,000 

1864    16,091    8,778,000 

1864    17,835    9,246,000 

..  14,924    8,287,000 

Exportt. 

Quintal*.  Fr*. 

...  7,168    2,785,000 

...  5,780    1,859,000 

...  4,049    1,647,000 


1863 
1864 
1865 


Average....  5,666    2,097,000 

The  exports  and  imports  of  other  products  of  flax  and 
hemp,  such  as  haberdashery,  buttons,  trimmings,  gal- 
loons, lace,  etc.,  were  as  follows : — 

Import*.  Exports, 
freno*.  franca. 

1863    1,117,000    486,000 

1864    852,000    404,000 

1865    1,264,000    763,000 


Average....  1,078,000  661,000 
The  total  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  flax  and  homp,  of 
all  kinds,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  was  as  follows : — 
Imports.  Exports. 
1863   18,346,000    17,552,000 

1864    22,678,000    19,780,000 

1865    21,696,000    26,325,000 

Average         20,906,000  21,219,000 

A  special  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  8icily  for  making 
a  kind  of  cord  from  tho  fibres  of  the  dwarf  palm.  It  & 
chiefly  carried  on  by  women  and  prisoners,  and  the 
average  produce  may  bo  estimated  ru  about  :\  nvdW  .md 
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Italian  Wnfsa, — The  total  production  of  wino  in  Italy 
u  estimated  at  28,879,908  hectolitres  (about  63^35,846 
gallons}  of  the  value  of  1,052,740,000  francs  (£42, 109,600). 
The  following  is  the  production,  divided  amongst  tho 
various  provinces 

Quantity.  Amount. 

Hectolitre*.  Franc*. 

Piedmont  and  LiguTia   3,800,412  136,800,000 

Lombardy                    1,228,144  ..  46,670,000 

Venetia                         2,368,045  ..  87,600,000 

Emilia                        5,013,933  ..  180,500,000 

Umbria                        1,724,149  ..  58,600,000 

The  Marches                2,447,421  . .  83,200,000 

Tuscany                      1,600,000  ..  68,500,000 

Ncnpohtan  provinces..  2,101,712  ..  69,400,000 

Sicily                           8,188,092  ..  311,150,000 

Sardinia                        508,000  ..  20,320,000 

Total    28,879,908    . .  1,052,740,000 

Tho  principal  wines  in  Piedmont  arc  tho  Barbera,  the 
Nebbiolo,  the  Borolo,  the  Braoclietto,  the  Gattinara,  tho 
Grignolino,  the  Malvaria  of  Asti,  tho  Passoretta,  tho 
Agliano,  tho  Caluso,  and  the  Moscato.  Those  wines  are 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  South  America, 
where  they  find  a  ready  sale.  In  tho  Lignrian  provinces 
the  principal  wines  are  the  Dolcetto,  the  Pignolo  of 
Neive,  the  Malvasia  of  Grinzano,  and  the  Dinasxano. 
In  Lombardy,  tho  San  Colombano,  the  Monterobbio,  tho 
Sassclla,  and  the  wine  called  Inferno,  grown  in  tho 
Valtellina,  which  is  exported  to  Switzerland  and  thi 
Tyrol.  In  the  province  of  Modona  the  Lambrusoo,  tho 
FMraoo,  and  the  Scandiuno,  are  well  known.  At  Pia- 
eensa  the  best  wines  are  the  Ciselo,  the  Sangiovesi.  and 
the  Vinoranto.  The  wines  of  Tuscany,  the  Montepul- 
ciano,  the  Aleatico,  tho  Montalcino,  the  Broglio,  the 
Valgiano,  &c,  are  well  known  even  in  England.  The 
best  wines  in  Umbria  and  the  Marches  are  the  Monte- 
f  bseone,  the  Orvieto,  the  Prosanico,  and  the  Vino  Santo 
of  Perugia.  The  importance  of  the  vintage  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years  ;  the 
best  wine  is  tho  Nasca,  of  an  amber  colour  and  of 
agreoaWe  bouquet.  The  Neapolitan  provinces  produce 
excellent  wino,  tho  best  known  of  which  is  the  Ijacryma 
Christi,  grown  at  tho  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  tho  Capri, 
from  the  island  of  Capri,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Calabria 
also  preduces  many  varieties  of  good  wines.  Tho  island 
of  Sicily  ie  celebrated  for  its  wines,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Syracuse  wine,  which  somowhat 
resembles  Chablis.  I*he  vineyards  of  Ma&sara  and 
Cuslelvetrano  produce  the  Marsala,  which  resembles 
she  rry.  More  than  500  persons  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  yearly  production  is  estimated  at 
3,000,000  francs  (£120,000).  The  following  are  tho  ex- 
port* and  imports  of  wines  from  1862  to  1865:— 

Wnra  ix  tub  Wood. 

Imports, 

Quantity.  Value. 
Hectol  Urea.  Francs. 

1862                    159,036  ..  8,952,000 

1863                     182,710  . .  9,135,000 

1864                     278,248  13,912,000 

1865                    218,101  ..  10,805,000 

Erporit, 

Quantity.  Value. 

Hectolitres.  Francs. 

1862    214,233    ..  10,712,000 

1863    462,501    ..  23,135,000 

.    223,539    ..  11,176,000 

"65   264,512    ..  13,225.000 


Wine  in  Bottles. 


No.  of  bottle*.  Francs. 

1862                    288,715  ..  803,000 

1863                    407,432  ..  408,000 

1804                      315,908  ..  332.000 

1866                    345,627  ..  853,000 

Average  francs  ..  11,050,000 

Export*. 

No.  of  bottles.  Francs. 

1803                       233,618  ..  245,000 

18G3                       549,835  ..  677,000 

1864                    1,271,707  ..  l,325,O0C 

1865                     1,091,582  ..  1,164,000 

Average  francs  . .  15,385,000 


piolontf-fi. 


Minerals  in  Tasmania. — A  mineral  discovery,  which 
promises  to  be  important,  has  recently  been  made  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Don,  Tasmania.  A  lode  lus 
been  found,  yielding  cobalt,  silver,  copper,  and  anti- 
mony. A  few  stones  broken  from  the  Iodo  were,  a  short 
timo  since,  forwarded  to  an  assayer  at  tho  Wnllan» 
Smelting  Works,  for  analysis.  The  result  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Cobalt,  4  oz.  in  tho  ton  ;  silver,  100  oz. ;  copper, 
14  per  cent.,  and  a  quantity  of  antimony.  The  on;  i* 
estimated  at  worth  £85  per  ton.  A  specimen  of  load.  as 
taken  from  the  same  locality,  has  also  been  analysed,  and 
found  to  contain  82  per  cent,  of  pure  galena,  besides 
several  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

Queensland  Finance. — It  appears,  from  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer  of  Queensland,  that  the  cash  expenditure 
of  1867  was  £661,795  8s.  9d.,  and  the  receipts  during 
the  same  period  were  £610.860  5s.  9d-,  the  expenditure 
thus  exceeding  the  receipts  by  £50,935  3s.  The  expen- 
diture of  the  colony  in  1806  exceeded  its  receipts  by 
£161,430  10s.  lOd.  The  receipts  of  the  year  1867  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  year  1866  by  £120,690  10s.  2d. ;  but 
the  amount  of  land  orders  redeemed  by  the  sale  of  land 
shows  a  diminution  in  tho  latter  year  of  £44,517  12*.  9d. 
The  expenditure  of  the  year  1867  exceeds  that  of  1865  by 
£67,665  8s.  8d. 

Land  in  Queensland. — A  Brisbane  paper,  referring  to 
a  recent  Act  of  the  colonial  Parliament,  nays  : — "  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Australia,  tho  pubb'c  lands  of 
the  colony  of  Queensland  are  fairly  thrown  open  on  the 
most  easy  terms  to  permanent  occupation  and  settle- 
ment. The  conditions  under  which  land  can  be  taken 
up  for  permanent  settlement  under  tho  new  Act  are 
various,  but  in  every  case  they  aro  of  tho  most  liberd 
character,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  every  man  who 
chooses  can  have  a  farm  and  work  it  in  any  way  he 
thinks  fit.  If  ho  is  disposed  to  enter  into  cultivation, 
tho  best  land  for  agriculture  on  tho  colony  is  at  his  dis- 
posal at  15s.  per  acre,  with  ton  years  to  pay  the  mon<  y 
in.  It'  he  wishes  to  enter  upon  pastoral  farming  he  can 
take  up  seven  or  eight  square  miles  of  land  at  from  five 
to  ten  shillings  per  acre  on  the  same  terms,  and  by 
fencing  and  building  on  it  during  the  ten  years  he  more 
than  fulfils  the  condition  of  improvements  required  by 
tho  Act.  If  he  be  a  poor  man,  and  only  wishes  to  take 
up  a  small  quantity  of  land,  of  from  80  to  160  acres  in 
area,  he  am,  under  the  homestead  clauses,  take  up  a 
farm  of  this  kind,  and  by  paying  a  quit-rent  of  a  lew 
pence  per  annum  for  five  years,  and  residing  on  it  for 
that  time,  and  fencing  in  his  farm,  the  land  becomes  his 
own  for  evor.  These  advantages  are  open  to  all.  With 
the  new  industries  that  are  springing  up  in  Queens- 
land, however,  the  new  Land  Act  oners  greater  induce- 
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ments  to  emigrant*  possessed  of  such  qualifications  than 

any  other  British  colony.  Cotton-pro  wing  and  tmpur 
cultivation  hare  now  been  proved  to  be  aorcessfid  under- 
takings on  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  tho  colony, 
and  other  staples 
of  attention." 


Jons  C  raw  fit  r  Ti,  F.K.H.,  a  distinguished  Oriental 
scholar  and  ethnologist,  died  on  the  1 1th  inst.    He  was 
born  on  the  13th  of  August,  1783,  in  the  island  of  ltdav, 
and  who  educated  in  the  village  school  of  Bowmoro.  In 
1799,  tho  profession  of  medicine  having  been  chosen  for 
him,  Mr.  Crawfurd  repaired  for  his  studies  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  three  years.    In  1803  he  obtained  a 
medical  appointment  in  the  Indian  .Service,  embarked 
for  India  in  April,  and  landed  in  Calcutta  in  Septemlxr 
of  the  same  year.    For  the  first  five  years  of  his  residence 
in  India  ho  was  employed  in  his  professional  duties  with 
tho  army,  chiefly  in  the  North- West  Provinoea,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Delhi  and  Agra.    In  1808  the  same 
duties  took  him  to  Penang,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
where  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  that  study  of  tho 
languages  and  manners  of  the  Malay  race,  which  was 
d  oh  tinea  to  make  him  widely  known.    In  181 1  ho  accom- 
panied Lord  Minto,  then  Governor-General  of  India,  on 
tho  expedition  which  effected  the  conquest  of  Jhvs. 
Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Malay  languages,  ho  was  appointed  to  represent  tho 
British  Government  at  the  Court  of  one  of  tho  native 
Princes,  and  it  was  then  that  he  collected  tho  materials 
for  tho  work  which  ho  afterwards  published,  entitled, 
"  The  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago."    Java  and 
their  other  Indian  possessions  having  been  restored 
to  the  Dutch,  Mr.  Crawfurd  returned  to  England  in 
1817,  and  in  1820  published  the  work  just  mentioned. 
In   1821  he  went  back  to  India,  and  shortly  after 
his  return  was  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
at  that  timo    t»ovemor-(  reneral,   to  tho  diplomatic 
mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin  China.    In  1823  Mr.  John 
Adam,  ad  interim  Governor-General,  appointed  him 
to  adminster  the  new  settlement  of  Singapore.  In 
tkftt  position  he  remained  three  years,  and  concluded 
with  the   native   chiefs,   to   whom   the  settlement 
belonged,   tho   convention   by  which  we  hold  its 
sovereignty.    In  1826  he  returned  to  Bengal,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  Commissioner  in 
Pegu,  and  eventually,  on  tho  conclusion  of  peace,  Envoy 
to  the  Burmese  Court.    In  1827  Mr.  Crawfurd  finally 
returned  to  England,  and  in  the  following  year  published 
an  account  of  his  mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  and 
in  1829  another  of  his  mission  to  Burmah.    After  this 
period,  long  leisure,  good  health,  and  an  inclination  to 
study  and  capacity  for  work  enabled  him  to  keep  up  and 
perfect  his  stores  of  Indian  and  Eastern  information.  He 
was  an  indefatigablo  contributor  to  the  press  on  matters 
relating  to  the  East,  and  indeed  on  many  other  subjects. 
In  1852  he  published  a  grammar  and  dic  tionary  of  tho 
Malay  languages,  and  in  1856  a  descriptive  dictionary  of 
Malay  and  tho  languages  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 
Ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1861, 
and  frequently  attended  its  meetings,  often  joining  in  the 
discussions.    Ho  was  also  well  known  at  the  Geogra- 
phical and  Ethnological  Societies. 


AyxvAras  ns  l'Economh  Poutiqub  et  i>b  la 
STATurrtQVB.  Par  Maurice  Block.  23rd  year,  12mo. 
Majcubx  nv  Nbgociant.  Par  Max.  Hofmann,  aveo  In- 
troduction par  Paul  Boileau,  12m.    Manubl  dm  Hallxs 


Ac.  Par  Ernest  Thomas,  12mo.  (GuMmmin  and  Co.* 
Paris.) — Molars,  Guillaumin  publish  ovory  season  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works  connected  with  political 
economy,  international  law,  and  commerce.  The  little 
work  which  stands  first  in  the  above  heading  is  the  ro- 
cognrnd  handbook  with  respect  to  the  subjects  which  it 
embrace*,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  matter  in  a 
*mall  compass.  It  deals  with  tho  colonies  and  foreign 
countries,  as  well  us  France  proper,  and  Paris  in  parti- 
cular; and  gives  valuable  information  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  learned  societies,  finance,  the  funds,  public 
charity,  public  works,  and  other  subjects  that  present 
special  interest.  The  "  Manuel  du  Negot  iant,"  as  its 
title  imports,  is  a  collection  in  a  handy  form  of  informa- 
tion useful  to  merchants.  The  opening  chapter  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  commercial  geography  of  the  earth,  with 
the  products  of  its  various  regions,  an  nccotmt  of  tho 
various  means  of  communication  between  all  parts  of  tho 
world,  and  special  information  relative  to  Frar«  e,  tariffs 
and  regulations  respecting  carriage  of  merchandise,  &c. 
Tho  Bocond  part  treats  of  the  administrative  system  as 
regards  commerce  in  France,  Government  services,  tri- 
bunals and  chambers  of  commerce,  authorised  agents, 
financial  and  commercial  establishments,  licences  and 
taxes,  commercial  forms,  patents,  trade  marks  and  copy- 
rights. This  chapter  contains  much  matter  of  value  to 
those  who  have  business  in  France  where  the  regulations 
and  customs  of  trado  are  so  different  to  our  own.  The 
third  part  deals  with  commerce  proper,  navigation,  im- 
ports and  exports,  tariffs,  assurances,  &c,  all  which  are 
treated  at  considerable  length.  The  reminder  of  the 
volume  treats  fully  of  money,  weights  and  measures  of 
France  and  other  countries,  with  rules  and  examples  for 
their  reduction ;  commercial  paper  and  exchange, 
bullion,  commission,  charges,  and  insurance,  trade 
accounts  and  invoices  fully  exemplified,  freight,  tonnage, 
and  measurement,  &c.,  with  a  useful  vocabulary  of  com- 
mercial terms  and  recognised  abbreviations,  forming 
altogether  a  valuable  commercial  companion.  Tho 
"  Manuel  des  Hallos  et  Marches  en  Gros"  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  system  on  which  the  Paris  markets  for  tho 
sale  of  grain,  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs  are  managed.  A  few  particulars  re- 
specting the  fish  market  will  be  apropos  at  present.  It 
appears  that  the  sale  of  fish  in  the  markets  of  Paris  was 
organised  so  far  back  as  the  year  1258,  when  authorised 
salesmen  and  f»rtt,  or  ticket  porters,  were  appointed  by 
order  of  Saint  Louis.  The  whole  arrangement  has  been 
revised,  abolished,  and  re-established  at  least  half  a 
docen  times  in  as  many  centuries.  The  system  at  pre- 
sent in  force  may  be  explained  in  a  few  lines.  There  are 
two  sets  of  inspectors  and  assistants  attached  to  the 
market,  one,  under  tho  prefect  of  police,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  maintain  order,  to  see  that  the  fish  is  in  proper  con- 
dition for  sale,  and  that  the  business  of  the  market  is 
properly  carried  out ;  the  other  for  tho  collection  of  the 
city  dues.  The  market  is  opened  every  day  by  sound  of 
bell,  between  six  and  eight  o'clock,  according  to  tho 
season.  There  are  ci^ht  salesmen  appointed  for  salt- 
water fish,  each  having  to  lodge  .t240  by  way  of 
security.  These  salesmen  act  in  concert  as  a  body, 
whereas  in  other  markets  they  net  individually  ;  they  aro 
appointed  and  may  be  removed  by  the  prefect  of  police. 
Tho  forts,  or  ticket  porters,  receive  from  two  to  twenty 
centimes  per  package,  according  to  size,  for  placing  the 
fish  on  the  sale  counters,  and  afterwards  delivering  it  at 
the  gate  of  tho  market.  With  some  special  exceptions 
all  the  fish  is  sold  by  auction.  Common  fish  sold  in  the 
market  pays  a  t  ix  of  6  per  cent,  ad  ralortm,  and  all  the 
better  kinds  10  per  cent.  Tho  salesmen  receive  a  tax  of 
10,  16,  or  20  centimes  on  each  parcel  sold,  and,  if  they 
act  as  agents  for  the  proprietor,  one  percent.  commis.-ion 
in  addition.  When  fish  is  left  unsold,  and  put  aside  for 
the  next  day,  tho  porters  receive  a  fee  of  ten  centimes 
per  package,  and  are  responsible  for  its  safety.  Every- 
thing must  bo  cleared  out  of  the  market  enclosure  within 
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equivalent  to  24«.  per  cwt  for  an  the  superior  kinds  of 
fish,  and  6*.  per  cwt.  for  the  inferior  kinds,  with,  in 
each  case,  two-tenths  additional  tax.  It  maybe  mtorest- 
ing  to  state  that  the  list  of  the  superior  kuids  of  nsb 
includes  salmon,  turbot,  sturgeon,  tunny,  brill,  trout, 
chad,  mullet,  lobsters,  crawfish,  and  prawns.  *re8n- 
watcr  fish,  salt  fish,  and  oysters  are  all  sold  by  different 
sets  of  salesmen,  but  the  regulations  and  taxes  are  very 
nearly  the  samo  in  all 


Tub  Swijtbt  Pbofbssomhip.  —  The  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  have  appointed  Dr.  Cobbold,  t.K.8.,  to 
this  chair  of  Geology.  It  is  tenable  for  five  years,  and 
the  first  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  Scotland. 

The  Royal  Acadbjct  op  Mcsic— On  Saturday,  the 
2nd  inst.,  a  special  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this 
institution  was  held  in  the  concert-room  of  the  academy, 
in  Tenterden-street,  Hanover-square.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  consider  the  present  financial  position  01 
the  institution.  It  appears  that  Her  ALijcsty  s  Govern- 
ment has  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a 
memorial  asking  that  the  academy  should  be  subsidised 
as  a  national  institution,  and  have  also  withdrawn  the 
grant  of  £500,  which  has  been  made  out  of  the  pubhc 
treasury  since  1864.    Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Seeided,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  related  how 
o  government  had  received,  and  had  carefully  con- 
sidered, a  memorial  asking  them  to  give  an  annual  grant 
of  £2,000  to  the  academy,  and  how  thoy  had  decided  not 
only  to  refuse  that  sum,  but  also  to  withdraw  the  grant 
of  £500  which  has  been  made  yearly  since  1864.  Before 
the  meeting  concluded,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  members  of  the  musical  profession  and 
subscribers,  to  consider  what  steps  should  bo  taken. 

Utility  op  Coal  Ash  w  Agbiculttjbb.  —  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Paris  Annul  of  Agriculture,  seeing 
the  amount  of  ashoa  thrown  away  annually,  and  con- 
sidering that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  other  chemists 
have  found  by  analysis  that  ashes  contain  many  Bub- 
stances  which  contribute  to  vegetable  life,  such  as  sulphates 
of  potash  and  lime,  various  compounds  of  acids  and 
minerals,  and  carbonates  of  lime,  alumina  and  silica, 
has  made  somo  interesting  experiments ;  in  tho  autumn 
he  filled  throe  flower-pots  with  coal  ashes,  without  ad- 
mixture with  any  other  substance ;  in  one  pot  he  sowed 
wheat,  in  another  oats,  and  in  the  third  strawberry  seed*. 
Tho  pots  were  then  placed  in  a  garden  bod  and  left  to 
themselves.   In  the  month  of  March  the  plants  were  in 
a  very  thriving  condition,  and  in  April  they  were 
luxuriant.   The  wheat  and  oats  ripened  perfectly,  the 
grains  being  large  and  heavy,  and  the  straw,  in  the  case 
of  tho  wheat,  55  inches,  and  in  that  of  the  oats  43  inches 
high.    The  strawberry  plants  continued  to  flourish  till 
Octobor,  when  it  was  necessary  to  transplant  them,  and 
after  being  planted  out  in  tho  open  ground  they  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  the  writer  says  they  surpassed  all  his 
other  seedlings.   The  experiment  is  an  interesting  one. 


returns  distinctly  specified  raw  sugar  only  (see  page  422  of 
Journal) ;  his  letter,  however,  given  at  page  449,  shows  that 
he  had  not  quoted  660,384  cwt.  of  refined  sugar  imported 
that  year.  Now,  it  was  this  very  kind  of  omission  that 
induced  mo  to  foUow  another  speaker  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, as  I  knew  that  some  countries  were >  mcrcasing  thou, 
competitive  supplies  100  per  cent,  after  1866.  When  dis- 
cussing tho  influence  of  beet-sugar  it  must  he  evident 
that  refined  sugar  imported  represents  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  tho  raw  material  raised  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  thus  not  only  are  the  colonies  prejudiced  by  supplies 
readily  obtained  across  the  Channel,  but  the  property, 
plant,  and  labour  of  English  refiners  are  not  required 
to  that  extent.  My  off-hand  figures  then  had  reference 
to  one  omitted  quality  of  sugar,  and  perhaps  applied  to 
one  country  only.  Of  the  sugar  thus  omitted  by  Mr. 
Gibbs  from  beet-crop  countries,  I  take  the  official  figures 
of  the  French  Imperial  Government,  who  declare  there 
have  boon  sent  of  refined  sugar  to  England  :— 

ISM.  M 
Kilotrramme*.  Kilogramme*. 

France....  9,549,671   

Belgium  ..    4,408,613    4,000,000* 

SE   ..  34  307,919    37,932,286 


Total 


48,265,690 


60,386,385 


and  this  60  millions  kilogrammes  of  foreign  refined 
sugar  may  bo  taken  as  about  132  millions  of  English 
lbs.  imi 
official 


may  bo  taken  as  about  132  millions  ol  r^ngnsn 
ported  for  the  year  1867.   Taking  the  French 
figures  for  January  and  February,  there  was 
ed  into  England  :— 


In  the  year  1866    blEMK  idloB' 

1867    3,787,655  „ 

1868    2,316,880  „ 


it 
*» 


GorrespomiNtxe. 


Bbbtboot  Suoar. — Sir, — In  reference  to  statistic* 
and  remarks  upon  Mr.  Gibbs'  paper  on  beetroot  sugar 
(read  before  the  Society,  April  22nd,  and  also  that  gen- 
tleman's letter  of  May  1),  I  bog  to  say  that  the  points 
mooted  were  the  insufficiency  of  data  for  manufacturers 
and  capitalists,  and  why  they  should  bo  called  upon  in 
1868  to  depend  upon  tho  state  of  trade  of  1866?  Mr. 
Gibbs  had  his  attention  particularly  drawn  to  theso 
~  Dints,  and  distinctly  explained  that  no  later  returns  had 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  also  that  these  | 


and  at  the  end  of  March  the  French  exports  to 
countries,  for  two  years,  stand  thus  :— 12  millions  ot 
kilogrammes  for  1867  and  24  millions  of  kilos. 
omitting  all  mention  of  refined  sugar  for  1866,  6,, 
and  '68.  Mr.  Gibbs's  statement  can  be  somewhat 
understood  as  to  the  causes  for  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  appointed  refineries  in  London  being  closed  and 
cannot  be  sold,  "  and  many  others  are  yet  to  follow 
(p.  416) !  hut,  I  may  ask,  does  tho  suggestion  to  grow 
beet-root  crops,  and  get  the  products  at  onerous  risks, 
and  create  now  manufactories,  afford  compensation  to 
those  who  have  been  for  years  in  trade,  or  does  it  afford 
temptation  to  the  capital  of  willing  agncultunsU  I 
Mr.  Gibbs  was  distinctly  understood  to  say  th»t  no 
returns  had  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  since 

1866.  This  meaning  was  conveyed  and  was  so  accepted 
at  the  meeting,  whatever  may  havo  been  the  source  of 
misapprehension ;  I  havo  now  to  state  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  compiled  and  published,  by  authority, 
sugar  totals  regularly  for  the  months,  quarters,  and 
year  1867,  and  oven  the  quarter  ending  March  1&>S 
was  published  before  the  reading  of  Mr.  Gibbs  s .paper, 
including  and  comparing  similar  periods  for  1865,  66, 
and  '67.    From  their  report  (Trade  and  Navigation, 

1867,  at  page  7),  it  appears  there  were  imported  of  re- 
fined sugar  into  England,  to  the  end  of  December,  for 
the  two  years— in  1866,  660,384  cwts. ;  and  in  186,, 
834,452  cwts.  Of  first-class  un-refined  sugar  92,318  cwts. 
in  1866,  and  147,881  cwts.  in  1867.   Of  imports  of  raw 

of  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  classes  there  were  about 
10  millions  of  cwts.  each  year,  thus  apportioned  to 
foreign  and  British  possessions  : — 

In  1*68.  I"  lrt7- 

British    6,723,990    4'38!'i9£ 

Foreign    4,824,711    <M>07,942 


It  will  be 
depress 


thus 


10,548,701 

that  inn 
of  our 


10,397,434 

at  work  that 
while 


figure*  la  18«. 
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compote  at  our  own  doors  and  increase  their  supply  to 
mark  eta  constantly  in  demand.  For  France  alone,  the 
beetroot  produce  of  the  season  of  1866-7  was  167,025-252 
kilogrammes ;  and  for  1867-8,  205,810*315  kilogrammes. 
To  show  whether  the  colonics  have  anything  to  fear,  let 
us  take  the  Board  of  Trade  tables  as  to  the  computed 
real  money  values  of  imported  sugars.  Of  refined  sugars 
in  1866,  £927,648;  of  refined  sugars  in  1867,  £1,237,736. 
The  value  of  first  class  unrcfinod  was,  for  1866,  £112,576, 
and  £167.787  for  the  year  1867.  Of  the  raw  sugars  of 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  class,  for  1866,  the  value  was 
£9,952,216;  and  for  1867,  £10,612,160.  If  we  take  the 
value  of  raw  sugars  from  British  possessions  only,  it  was 
£5,613,273  for  1866,  but  for  1867,  £4,639,421 ;  so  that 
in  the  year  1867  the  British  colonies  had  lost  ground  in 
money  value  to  the  extent  of  one  million  sterling.  (See 
page  16  of  "  Accounts  relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation," 
for  twelve  months,  1867).  The  British  revenue  received 
(page  49)  for  refined  sugar  and  sugar-candy  duty  from 
British  possessions  out  of  Europe,  in  1866,  £2,102;  in 
1867,  £839  ;  from  foreign  countries,  in  1866,  £492,786; 
in  1867,  £469,421.  The  duties  on  raw  sugars  were,  col- 
lected from  British  possessions  out  of  Europe,  for  1 866, 
£2,711,136;  1867,  £2,228,699 ;  from  foreign  countries, 
for  1866,  £2,337,896;  1867,  £3,061,368;  making  a  total 
of,  for  1866,  £5,049,032;  1867,  £5,290,067.  So  that 
foreign  competition  is  not  only  able  to  break  up 
established,  well-appointed  refineries  at  home,  but  com- 
petes with  the  declining  influence  of  our  colonies,  and 
thus  we  have  the  Imperial  revenue  actually  increased 
and  more  aided  by  foreign  produce  tban  by  our  own 
skill,  capital,  1  .hour,  and  estates.  Surely  our  enlight- 
ened men  will  see  some  impending  danger,  if  the 
English  markets  and  the  Imperial  revenue  are  thus 
made  seemingly  prosperous,  but  really  dependent  upon 
the  action  of  foreign  governments  and  their  peoples. 
It  is  proper  to  remark  that  all  imports  of  sugar  to 
England  from  the  Continent  may  be  assumed  as  the 
result  of  beet-root  produce,  for  even  if  these  countries 
import  and  export  cane-sugar,  they  are  enabled  to  do 
this,  by  obtaining  beet-root  sugar  in  excess ;  it  is  thus 
taken  for  granted  by  all  parties ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
I  do  not  remember  the  title  of  beet-root  sugar  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Customs  returns.  The  discussion  on 
the  Customs  duties,  and  incidentally  on  the  sugar 
competition  between  France  and  Belguim,  in  the  French 
Corps  Legislatif,  as  given  in  the  Moniteur  (May  2, 
p.  589),  may  shew  in  very  few  words  something  of  tho 
ruin  that  may  follow  in  this  country,  injudicious  crops 
of  beet-roots,  and  the  manufacture  of  beet-rcot  sugars,  as 
I  believe  the  low  6agars  would  be  absolutely  useless  to 
the  farmers.  In  the  debate,  M.  des  Ro tours  said, 
the  refineries  of  sugar  give  three  distinct  products. 
The  Candies,  properly  so  called  (or  refined  sugar) ;  2nd, 
the  Vergeoiscs  or  Cassonades  (low  brown  or  bastard 
sugars) ;  and  3rd,  Molasses.  M.  Or-enne  (Councillor  of 
State,  Commissaire  du  Gouvernement,)  said,  "In 
France  they  use  the  sugar  of  beet,  whilst  at  Antwerp, 
and  generally  in  Belguim,  they  more  particularly  use 
cane-sugar.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  low  products 
of  the  cane  have  a  more  considerable  value  than  the  low 
products  of  the  betterare  (beet-root),  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  tho  one  is  eatable,  and  the  other  can  only  be 
of  service  for  distillation."  Such  is  the  last  week's 
information  on  beet-root  sugars ;  and  again  I  may  ask, 
is  it  wise  to  call  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  tenant 
farmers,  and  others  to  the  subject,  without  warning  them 
that  if  they  succeed  in  making  sugar,  they  will 
then  havo  to  pay  12s.  duty  on  each  cwt.,  this  is  on 
all  saccharine  matters,  including  tho  low  sugars 
which  are  useless  except  for  distillation,  and  this 
involves  a  permit  duty,  excise,  surveys  of  premises, 
vessels  and  apparatus,  with  necessary  consequences 
of  permits,  visits,  and  duties  to  pay,  ana  severe  risks  of 
penalties  connected  with  the  production,  storing,  and  sale 
of  spirits.  The  present  state  of  things  in  England  at  this 
time  is,  that  works  are  being  closed  and  their  engines  and 


machines,  &c,  sold  for  a  price  about  equal  to  the 
of  fitting  them  in  their  places  for  work ;  all  other  metal 
work  sold  at  the  price  for  old  materials,  and  our  colonies 
are  declining.  Wo  may,  however,  suppose  that  the 
refiners  are  capable  of  looking  to  their  own  interests,  and 
that  tho  West  Indies  and  other  colonies  have  their  de- 
fenders and  exponents ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how 
the  matter  will  bo  mended  by  the  farmer  being  induced 
to  grow  crops  to  be  manufactured  with  the  chances  of 
being  exchequered  ;  and  I  spoke  only  with  good  inten- 
tions, and  on  behalf  of  agricultural  talent,  enterprise,  and 
capital,  that  they  should  be  truly  and  completely  aroused 
to  tho  subject  of  foreign  competition,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  one  great  body  of  intelligent  men,  and  as  having 
been  many  years  honorary  consulting  chemist  for  North 
Lincolnshire. — I  am,  &c.,  Thomas  J.  Pearsaix,  F.C.S. 

For  further  information  on  these  great  sugar  questions, 
I  may  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  very  full,  and,  indeed, 
admirable  returns  made  on  all  branches  of  sugar  imports 
from  1844  to  1867  inclusive,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Moflatt. 
and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
April  22nd,  and  published  with  official  promptitude  some 
days  since ;  these  elaborate  and  extended  customs  tables 
will  supersede  or  lessen  the  labour  of  references  to  the 
other  departmental  tables  of  tho  Board  of  Trade,  and 
also  of  foreign  journals.  From  these  laborious  tables 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  for  any  number  of  years  since 
1844,  such  particulars  as  these : — The  imports  of  refined 
sugar  for  tho  years  1860-1-2-3,  averaged  255,819  cwts. ; 
then  in  1864,  consequent  upon  legislation,  sprung  up  to 
700,000  cwts.  Tho  average  imports  for  1864,  6,  6,  and 
7,  being  759,090  cwts. 
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From  Commissioner!  of  Patents'  Jountaj,  May  a. 
Grants  or  Paovtsiox.il.  Paorecnos. 
Atuwthetlos,  preparing,  Ac.— 1263 — A.  P.  Price  and  J.  A.  Wank  I  vn. 
Animals,  shearing  or  clipping  the  wool  or  hair  of— 1299— A.  D.  Ron- 
shaw. 

Baking,  Ac,  apparatus  for— 1343— C.  Brown. 
Boilers-12»l-J.  and  J.  A.  Fawcett. 

Boilers.  Ac,  preventing  incrustation  in— 1*47— C.  W.  Harrison. 
Boilers,  Ac,  seen  Tin-  tubas  In— 1257- D.  Smith. 
Brick- making  machinery— 1268— R.  Scbolcoeld. 
Brick- making  machinery— 12x7— J.  J.  R.  Humes  and  J.  0.  Sullivan. 
Broocnea,  Ac,  spring  fastenings  for — 1328 — J.  Bush  A  H.  Welchman. 
Brushing  and  sweeping  machines— 13.19— G.  F 

T.  Simpson. 
Capstans—  916— W.  Clarke  and  E.  Walker. 
Carding  and  0on.let.slnw  engine*— 1265-G. 
Carpet  llnings-1316-W.  K.  Lake. 
Cartridge  boxes— 1339-  W.  R.  Lake. 
Casks— 1335- J.  Reld. 

Churning,  Ac,  apparatus  for-1264-T.  Bradford. 
Coniiavsses,  correcting  the  de  vial  ions  of,  la  Iron  i 
Johnson. 

Copying  presses  -  1277— C.  D.  Abel. 
Cotton,  Ac,  winding  on  to  cards,  Ac.— 1000—  R.  Smith. 
Crank  pins,  Ac,  machines  f  r  turning  off— 1270- W. 
Curtain  poles  and  lalhs-1301-J.  and  II.  T.  Fugl. 
Elastic  bands— 12H9-G.  Coles,  J.  A.  Jaques,  and  J. 
Engines  and  pumps,  r>tary— 1279— J.  Cooke. 
Engines,  jrovernors  for — 1272— H.  W.  Wldmark. 
Engines,  marine— UM—E.  Kemp  and  H.  Oourlay. 
Engines,  m"tlve-|>ower— 1302— M.  8.  Mayaard  and  R 
Explosive  compounds -1210— O.  Clark. 
Fabrics,  ornamental— 1305— W.  Clarke. 
Fabrics,  textile,  trea>ttng-i278-C.  D.  Abel. 


.11. 


Fabrics,  wa 

Fabrics,  wi.ven—  1 345—  R.  a*.d  ' 
Felt,  machinery  for 

Whi  tinker. 
Filaments,  producing  frost  variou 

Jaques,  and  J.  A.  Fanshawc. 
Firearms,  breech-loading— 922—  R.  To 
Gas,  Ae.— 12)43— W.  M»l»m. 
Hals  and  bonnets-  1266-K.  T.  Hughes. 
Hats  called  "  Sou'  westers"-  12.J9-A.  and  L,  i 
Iron  ajQd  steel— Mt— ft.  A.  Hardcastle. 
Iron  and  stcvi— U4M— J.  Griffiths  and  3.  Jeav 
Lamps— 1991— A.  Cole  and  J.  Carter. 
LiKOt,  aacerluinint;  the  acttulo  power  of — 1297— L.  Hlng. 
Lubricator* -12*9 -A.  Asliley,  E.  Rawnaley,  and  W.  P.  Waits. 
Mangles,  Ac  ,  liowl*  for— 1325  -T.  ~ 
Matcbes,  >af«tr— 1309— H.  Hosrse. 


MtlaTlOSWl-lalaV— A.  B.  Chllda. 

Motive-power,  transmitting  and  multiplying— 1331— A.  M. 
Nails,  manufacturing    1293—  W.  Gone. 
Nails,  Ac,  manufaoturing  — 133c— A.  Carter. 
Ores  and  minerals,  extracting  copper  frutn — 1 
Paddle  wheels—  lain  —  W.  E  Newton. 
Paddle  wheels,  Ac  — 1274— R.  Hill  and  J.  F.  DOyly. 
Pet  r. ileum,  Ac,  storing  and  burning— 1202— L.  Verstraet. 
Phosphates,  Ac,  obtaining— 1267— J.  HarsTeavea. 
Pistons,  Ac,  metallic  packings  for— LWJ  -  J.  Johnson. 
Railway  carriage*  and  waggons— 1321    R.  F.  rairllo. 
Ring  spinning,  rings  for— 128»— A  V.  Newton. 
Hop**,  apparatus  for  tightening,  Ac.— 1295— A.  Paget. 
Spinning  and  doubling  machinery    1242— J.  It.  F 
Spinning  or  twasiing  apparatus  -  12m — J.  McGhle. 
Stamping,  dating,  Ac,  apparatus  fur— 1307— C.  B. 
Steam,  generating-  1324— W.  Hamilton. 

Tailors'  lroftS-1 32J-J.  WhiWhoose. 
Thra  hiKf  machines—  1320-U.  U.  Murdoch. 
Water-closets— 1317— H.  Hill. 
Window  sashes,  Ac,  fastenings  for— 1271—  N.  Ager. 
Wood,  msehltiery  tor  sawing — 1337— J.  Casson. 
Wood,  planing  and  cutting- 1285— 8.  W.  Wurssaro,  fun. 
Varus,  Ac,  siring,  Ac.-12.6-W.  W.  f 

Ufrmmosi*  with  Cosuxiti 

Buckets,  Ac— 1(46— W.  R.  Lake. 

Fabrics,  manufacturing— '1409 — J.  Booth. 

Liquids,  measuring,  Ac,  the  flow  of— 1434—  II.  A.  Bonneville. 
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giuiottnaounfo      tje  tonal. 
 ♦  

Ordinary  Meetings. 

Wednesday  evenings,  at  Eight  o'Clock  : — 
May  27.— Derby-day.— No  Meeting. 

Conversazione. 

The  Council  have  arranged  for  a  conversazione, 
at  the  South  Kensingtou  Museum,  on  Wednesday, 
the  3rd  June,  cards  for  which  are  now  being 
issued. 

Mr.  Whitworth's  Scholarships  —  Pre- 
paratory Exhibitions. 

The  Council  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  : — 

Remington  Museum, 

May  S,  19CK. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  tho  Lords  of  the  Committc0 
of  Council  on  Education  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  minute, 
dated  oth  May,  1868,  which  their  Lordships  have  passed 
on  a  communication  mado  to  them  by  Mr.  Whitworth, 
expressing  his  intention  of  preparing  for  carrying  into 
effect  his  liberal  endowment  for  thirty  scholarship  ot  £100 
each,  to  create  at  once  sixty  exhibitions  of  the  value  of 
£25,  to  be  held  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  desire  that  three  of  those  exhibitions  should  be 
plivced  at  the  freo  and  absolute  disposal  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Tho  exhibitions  may  be  given  with  or  without  com- 
petition, as  the  Council  see  fit,  to  an  artis  in  who  has  ob- 
tained certificates  of  competency  at  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  by  the  S  ience 
and  Art  Department.  Tho  only  coa  lition  attached  to 
tho  acceptance  of  theso  exhibitions  is,  that  the  holder 
proceeds  to  qualify  himself  for  the  comjietitiun  fur  the 
scholarships  of  £100  to  be  conducted  in  May,  18«S),  and 
satUflos  the  Council  that  he  will  present  himself  as  a 
candidate  at  that  competition.  The  use  of  one  or  more 
of  the  tools  specified,  namely,  the  axe,  Baw,  and  plane, 
hammer,  chisel,  and  forgo  may  bo  acquired  at  almost 
every  vilhigo  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  also  inclose  specimens  of  the  Examination  paper*, 
showing  the  nature  of  the  Examination  which  will  be 
held  for  the  competition  for  the  scholarships  of  £100  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  1869.  In  the  event 
Of  the  Council's  accepting  tho  exhibitions  of  £2*,  fur- 
ther information  respecting  the  £100  scholarships  in 
1869  will  bo  Bent. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
desire  to  express  their  earnest  hope  that  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  may  bo  able  to  give  its  hearty  co- 
operation to  Mr.  Whitworth's  patriotic  endeavour  to 
*  the  mechanical  and  engineering  industry  ~ 
jr. — I  have  tho  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


[Enclosure] 

Mr.  Whitworth's  Scholarships  for  Mechanical 
Science. 

At  Whitehall,  the  5th  day  of  May,  1868. 

By  the  Right  Honourable  tho  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  her  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council 
on  Education. 

My  Lords  read  Mr.  Whitworth's  letter  of  4th  May, 
1868,  transmitting  a  memorandum  on  his  scholarships, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  sixty  exhibitions  of  £2o  for 
the  present  year  preparatory  to  the  competition  for  his 
scholarships,  and  requesting  that  tho  Science  and  Art 
Department  may  conduct  the  necessary  examinations 
and  correspondence. 

Their  Lordships  have  great  pleasure  in  acceding  to 
Mr.  Whitworth's  request,  and  giving  every  assistance 
in  their  power  in  carrying  out  his  patriotic  munificence. 


«h  May,  isos. 

Sir,— Referring  to  your  letter  of  March  28th,  by 
which  you  transmit  to  me  a  copy  of  the  minute  which 
tho  Lords  of  tho  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
had  passed  in  acknowledgment  of  my  endowment  of 
scholarships  for  promoting  mechanical  science,  and  to 
the  concluding  sentence  of  the  minute,  which  invites  fur- 
ther suggestions  and  offers  to  render  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  the  intentions  of  the  endowment  : 

1.  I  beg  leave  to  enclose,  for  the  information  of  the 
Lords  of  tho  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  endowment,  which 
I  trust  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  their  Lordships, 
and  that  they  will  cause  it  to  be  circulated,  and  the 
necessary  correspondence  arising  out  of  it  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

2.  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
|  mitteo  of  Councd  on  Education  to  undertake  tho  ex- 
aminations for  these  scholarships. 

3.  As  respect*  tho  preparation  of  tho  necessary  details 
for  the  examinations  in  the  use  of  tools,  I  am  willing  to 
be  responsible  myself  with  the  aid  of  friends,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  few  gentlemen  to  adviso 
with  me  from  time  to  time  in  whatever  may  arise  in  tl  o 
future  for  my  consideration. 

4.  In  reply  to  the  invitation  of  their  lordships  to 
submit  any  suggestions,  I  venture  to  submit  for  con- 
sideration whether  honours,  in  tho  nature  of  degrees, 
might  not  be  conferred  by  Borne  competent  authority  on 
successful  students  each  year,  thus  creating  a  faculty  of 
industry  analogous  to  the  existing  faculties  of  Divinity, 
Liw,  and  Medicine.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  honours 
would  be  a  great  incentive  to  exertion  and  would  tend 
greatly  to  promote  tho  object  in  view. 

6.  I  venture  further  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  provide  tho  necessary  funds  for  endowing  a 
sufficient  nuniKr  of  Professors  of  Mechanics  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

6.  In  conclusion  I  inform  you  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  securing  the  endowment  have  been, 
made,  and  I  have  given  instructions  for  the  preparation 
of  the  draft  of  a  deed  of  trust  which  will  bo  sent  for  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  President. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JoSEI'H  WUITWOKTH. 


To  Henry  Cole,  Esq  , 
Secretary  of  the 


Art  Department. 


on  Scholarships 
Science. 

To  be  competed  for  in  May,  1869. 

I.  Having  offered  to  tho  Lords  of  the  Committee  oi 
Council  on  Education  to  "  found  thirty  scholarships  oi 
the  annual  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  to  be 
applied  for  the  further  instruction  of  young  men,  natives 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  selected  by  open  competition 
for  their  intelligence  and  proficiency  in  the  theory  and 
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practice  of  Mechanics  and  its  cognate  sciences,  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  Engineering  anil  Mechanical 
Industry  in  this  country,"  I  propose  that  the  following 
should  he  th"  general  arrangements  in  the  first  instance, 
which  may  ho  modified  after  tho  first  competition  lias 
taken  pine*  in  May,  1869. 

II.  That  the  thirty  scholarships  of  £100  cich  should 
ho  open  to  all  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  whether  of  tho 
United  Kingdom,  India,  or  tho  Colonies,  who  do  rtW 
exceed  tho  ago  of  twenty-six  years,  and  he  held  either 
for  two  or  three  years,  as  experience  may  prove  to  be 
desirable ;  that  ten  scholarships  should  he*  competed  for 
and  awnrded  in  May,  1869,  at  the  annual  National 
Examinations  in  Science,  provided  that  a  sufficient 
numher  cf  candidates  prove  themselves  to  be  compe- 
tent ;  that  the  successful  candidates  should  hr-  required 
to  spend  the  period  of  holding  the  scholarsliij  is  in  the 
further  sntisfmiory  prosecution  of  tho  studies  anil  prac- 
tice of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  pursue  tin  ir  studii  s 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  endowm.  at.  making 
periodical  reports  of  them  ;  that  the  student  should  state 
where  ho  proposes  to  pursue  his  studies,  the  I^ird  Pre- 
sident of  tho  t'ouneil  deciding  if  tho  proposal  can  lie 
allowed,  also  if  the  student's  pro  press  he  satisfactory, 
and  tho  manner  in  which  it  shall  ho  tested  from  year  to 
year.  In  deciding  if  the  plan  of  stud\  i  ;  ;  i  i  \  th. 
student  bo  satisfactory  as  much  latitude  ns  possible  may 
he  allowed.  If  tho  student  wish  to  complete  his  general 
education,  instead  of  continuing  his  special  scientific 
study,  he  may  be  permitted  to  do  so.  He  may  go  to 
the  universities  or  colleges  affording  scientific  or  tech- 
nical instruction,  or  he  muy  travel  abroad.  Tho  suc- 
cessful artisan  should  bo  encouraged  to  study  theory, 
and  tho  successful  competitor  in  theory  aided  in  get- 
ting admission  to  machine  shops  and  other  practical 
establishments.  All  further  details  would  be  hereafter 
prepared  and  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 

III.  The  candidates  must  be  of  sound  bodily  consti- 
tution. 

IV.  The  first  competition  Bhould  be  in  the  following 
theoretical  subjects :— - 

1.  Mathematics  (elementary  and  higher}. 

2.  Mechanics  (theoretical  and  applied}. 

3.  Practical   plane  and  descriptive  geometry,  and 

.mechanical  and  freehand  drawing. 
i.  rhysics. 

if.  Chemistry,  including  metallurgy. 
And  in  the  following  handicrafts  :— 

1.  Smiths'  work  I    2.  Filing  and  fitting. 

2.  Turning.  I    4.  Pattern  making 

I  moulding. 

V«  No  candidate  should  obtain  a  selndnrship  who  hns 
not  shown  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  all  the  following 
theoretical  subjects  : — " 


1.  Elementary  mathema- 

tics. 

2.  Elementary  mechanics. 


Practical  plane  and  de- 
scriptive geometry,  and 
freehand  drawing, 


with  the  power  to  use  one  or  more  of  tho  following  classes 
of  tools  :— 

a.  The  axe.  d.  Tho  file. 

b.  The  saw  and  plane.  e.  Tho  forge, 
f .  Tho  hammer  and  chisel. 

I  propose  that  the  maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable 
in  the  theoretical  subjects  and  those  obtainable  by  the 
most  skilled  workman  should  he  about  equal. 

IV.  My  object  in  devising  the  foregoing  scheme  has 
been,  while  requiring  a  practical  acquaintance  with  u 
few  simple  tools  as  a  *inr  tjim  nr»i,  to  render  tho  compe- 
tition accessible  on  fairly  equal  (MM  to  the  student  w  ho 
combines  some  practice  with  his  theory,  and  to  the 
artisan  who  ccmbiiiee  some  theoretical  knowledge  with 
perfection  of  workmanship. 


PllKl'AUATOHY  EXHIBITIONS  OK  £25  FOR  Til K  YEAR  1868. 

VII.  As  the  scholarships  scheme  con  only  come  into 
(kill  operation  by  degrees.  I  propose  from  tho  fond  ulti- 
mately available  for  the  scheme  at  onco  to  create  sixty 
exhibitions  or  premiums,  of  the  value  of  £26  each,  tennblo 
until  April,  lKi'.i,  nud  to  place  them  at  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  following  educa- 
tion.il  institutions  ;m<i  towns,  in  order  that  they  may 
award  them  to  youths  under  twenty-two  years  of  aguy 
who  may  thus  bo  aided  to  qualify  themselves,  and  must 
undertake  to  compete  for  the  scholarships  of  £100  in  May, 
1869. 

VIII.  Eight  exhibitions  to  Owens  College,  and  two 
tii  the  (iniinn.  ir  Siho.,1,  M  m.  h.  ster,  the  seat  of  my 
workshops;  tin ee  to  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  three  to 
tin  I'nivcrsity  Ml  Cambridge;  thrco  to  tho  University 
of  London  ;  and  one  to  each  of  the  following  universities, 
colleges,  and  public  schools: —  - 


and 


University  ot  Purhum. 

University  of  Dublin. 

University  oi  Edinburgh. 

"Watt  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh. 

University  of  Glasgow*. 

Andervonian  University, 
Olasgi.w. 

University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

University  of  Aberdeen. 

To  each  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges ut  Belfast,  Cork, 
Qalway,  Ireland. 

King's  College,  London. 

University  College,  London. 

Eton. 


Harrow. 
Rugby. 
Cluirterhouse. 
Westminster. 
Winch'  ster. 
St.  Paul's,  London 
Merchants  Tailors. 
Christ's  Hospital. 
City  of  London. 
Shrewsbury. 
Marlborough. 
Cheltenham. 
<  %  ster. 
Clifton. 
Brighton. 
Liverpool. 


Two  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  three  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  I  propose  that  the  follow- 
ing exhibitions  shall  be  given  to  artisans  only  : — 

Throo  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Also  one  for  artisans  to  each  of  the  following  towns:— 

Birmingham.  Leeds. 

Bristol.  Northampton. 

Swansea  and  Cardiff.  Sheffield. 
Halifax  or  Huddersfielil. 

and  if  there  be  any  of  the  above  unapplied,  they  may  he*  ( 
giVen  by  tho  Science  and  Art  Dcpartim  ut  to  any  other  , 
scholastic  iu>titution  whiih  makes  satisfactory  arrange* 
mcuts  f..i   affording  instruction  fn  Mathematics  and 
M<  ehanics,  Freehand  and  Mechtinical  Drawing. 

IX.  I  would  point  out  that  the  exhibitions  to  artisans  , 
may  perhaps  be  increased  to  £50  for  thevyearvby  fQJfep 
neeting  them  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
under  the  minute  of  tho  21st  December  1807.  , 

(Signed)      Jostra  AViutworth  * 


Manchester,  4tb  May,  1S6S. 


Mini  tk  on  Mu.  Wiutwohth's  01  I  Kit  to  endow 


Si  HOhAHSItirs. 


At  Whit,  ball  the  27th  day  of  March,  186S  —  By  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  He* 
XLsji  Btv's  most  honourable  Privy  Council  on  Eluootion. 

My  Lords  consider  Mr.  Whitworth's  letter  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Tn  -usury,  dated  18th  March.  1H0S.    In  this 
li  iter  Mr.  Whit  worth  offers  to  found  thirty  scholarships 
ot  the  annual  value  oi'f.no  hundred  poands  onoh.  to  be 
further  applied  lor  the  instruction  ol  young  men,  natives 
of  tho  United  Kingdom,  selected  by-  open  competition 
for  their  intelligence  and  prniicii n<  y  in  tho  theory  and 
pruot ice  of  Mechanics  tmd  its  cognate  science!!,  with  a '-• 
view  to  the  promotion  ot  Knirineering  and  Mechanical 
industry  <in  this  country;  and  he  expresses  hopes  that  ; 
means  may  1m-  tmiud  for  bringing  Science  nnd  Industry  1 
into  closer  relation  with  each  other,  than  at  present 
obtains,  here.  ,  -  , 
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It  is  unnecessary  now  to  re  pout  the  thanks  which  the 
First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  and  the  Lord 
President  of  tho  Council  have  already  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Whitworth  for  his  generous  offer,  which  they  are  con- 
vinced the  country  will  fully  appreciate. 

Mr.  Whitworth  proposes  that  these  scholarships  should 
be  tenable  on  conditions  to  be  denned  by  a  deed  of  trust 
regulating  tho  administration  of  the  endowment  fund 
during  his  life,  and  that  thereafter  tho  management  of 
this  fund,  subject  to  the  conditions  specified  therein, 
should  rest  in  tho  Lord  President  of  the  Council  or  other 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  tho  wish  of  my  Lotus  to  sec  provision  made  in 
several  largo  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  affording  to  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  in- 
struction in  the  sciences  which  arc  applicable  to  produc- 
tive industry.  My  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  by  the 
union  of  local  and  private  efforts  supplemented  as  far  as 
is  proper  by  State  assistance  this  provision  will  bo  best 
made. 

This  will  be  rendered  easy  if  tho  munificent  example 
set  by  Mr.  Whitworth  shall  be  extensively  followed  by 
others. 

My  Lords  will  bo  happy  to  receive  any  further  sug- 
gestions from  Mr.  Whitworth  should  he  desire  to  make 
them,  and  to  be  informed  if  the  Department  can  render 
him  any  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  liberal  intentions. 

The  following  1b  the  reply  of  tho  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arte  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  : — 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  Adel(>hi,  London,  W.C, 

May  l»th,  IsSs. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  tho  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th 
instant,  covering  copy  of  a  minute,  dated  8th  of  May, 
1868,  which  the  I/jrds  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  have  passed  on  a  communication  made  to  them 
by  Mr.  Whitworth,  expressing  his  intention  of  preparing 
for  carrying  into  effect  his  munificent  endowment  for 
thirty  scholarships  of  £100  each,  to  create  at  once  sixty 
exhibitions -of  the  value  of  £"2o  each,  to  be  held  for  the 
ensuing  y»*ar,  and  intimating  that  it  is  Mr.  Whitworth's 
desire  th  it  three  of  these  *»hoUtrshi|M  should  l>e  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  tho  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
be  given  to  artisans  on  the  conditions  sts-cilicd  in  Mr. 
Whitworth's  comoiitnieution.  1  am  directed  to  signify 
tho  acceptance  by  the  Council  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  liberal 
offer,  and  to  say  that  they  are  anxious  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's very  munificent,  anil  at  the  same  time,  carefully 
considered  and  wisely  directed  efl'orts  to  benefit  the 
manufacturing  industry  ot  the  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bi\  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant. 

P.  Lb  Xevk  Foster, 

Secretary. 

To  ITenry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B., 
Secretary  S.icuce  and  Art  Department. 


The  following  letter,  covering  n  minute  passed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Society,  has  been  addressed 
to  Mr.  Whitworth  :— 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufacture!!, 
and  Commerc*,  Adelpbi,  London,  W.C  , 

May  lftth,  1968. 

Sir, — The  Council  have  received  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  a  minute  which 
their  Lordships  have  passed  on  a  communication  from 
you,  expressing  your  intention  of  preparing  to  carry  into 
eff-et  your  munificent  endowment  of  30  scholarships  of 
£100  each,  by  creating  at  once  sixty  exhibitions  of  £26 
each,  to  bo  held  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  their  Lordships 
have  informed  the  Council  that  it  is  your  desire  that 


three  of  these  exhibitions  should  be  placed  at  their 
absolute  disposal,  to  be  given  to  Artisans  according  to 
certain  cond  litions  specified  by  you. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Council  to  forward  to  you  tho 
accompanying  resolution  unanimously  passed  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  Monday  the  1 1th  instant. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

P.  Lb  Nevb  Foster,  Secretary. 
Joseph  Whitworth,  Esq.  

Extract  from  the  Minute*  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for 
the  EhcouragtmnU  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
held  Wth  May,  1868. 

Resolved  : — "  That  the  Council  express  to  Mr.  Whit- 
worth their  high  sense  of  his  disinterested  and  munificent 
endowment  of  scholarships,  by  which  tho  progress  of 
scientific  education  among  all  classes  of  the  community 
will  be  materially  promoted,  and  offer  him  their  best 
thanks  for  having  placed  at  their  disposal  three  exhibi- 
tions of  £25  each,  to  be  held  for  the  ensuing  year. 

"  W.  Hawes  (Chairman) 

"  P.  Lk  Neve  Foster  (Secretary)." 

Subscriptions. 

The  Lady-day  subHcriptions  are  dae,  and 
ehonld  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-oftice 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


■  ♦ 

Food  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  April  29. 
Present — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.8.  (in  the 
chair),  Rev.  J.  E.  Hall,  and  Mr.  E.  Hollond. 

Jambs  Dbwar,  Esq.,  M.D.,  attended  to  give  informa- 
tion as  to  a  process  of  preserving  provisions  by  means  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

Dr.  Dbwar,— My  process  consists  in  subjecting  tho 
substance  to  be  preserved  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
according  to  its  bum?,  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid. 
This  piece  of  meat  (holding  up  a  specimen)  was  immersed 
for  about  six  hours  in  tho  mixture — tho  timo  requisite 
being  about  half  an  hour  for  each  pound  of  moat.  On 
being  taken  out  of  tho  liquid  the  meat  or  other  articlo 
is,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature,  so  as  to  dry  it  to  tho  condition  in 
which  you  see  these  specimens.  The  temperature  should 
not  exceed  140°,  so  that  the  albumen  may  be  preserved 
simply  in  a  desiccated,  not  in  a  coagulated  state.  It  is 
then  resoluble  by  simple  mixturo  with  water,  which  is 
a  very  important  matter  in  tho  making  of  soups.  It  is 
redissolved  in  about  six  hours,  and  may  then  bo  con- 
verted into  excellent  soup.  It  is  better,  however,  to  let 
it  soak  for  a  longer  time  in  cold  water,  and  then  to  boil 
it  in  the  liquor.  This  sole  was  simply  immersed  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  tho  acid,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry  in 
a  high  temperature.  Here  is  a  haddock,  of  which  fish 
thousands  of  tons  are  used  in  a  dried  and  salt  state  in 
Scotland ;  it  is  sweet,  and  although  dry,  is  wholesome 
food.  One  or  two  of  these  specimens  have  had  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  salt,  which  o'  course  would  give 
them  a  faint  taste  of  salt.  These  fish  should  bo  soaked 
about  six  hours  before  cooking. 

Mr.  Hollond. — Thero  seems  n  little  salt  taste  in  this 
fish  which  you  say  has  had  no  salt  applied  to  it. 

Dr.  Dbwar. — That  must  arise  from  tho  salt  in  the 
juices  of  the  fish.  There  is  tho  same  taato  with  tho  pre- 
served lobster,  which  has  had  no  salt  applied  to  it.  That 
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salt  taste  is  not  occasioned  in  any  way  by  the  sulphurous 
I  think  it  shows,  the  meat  being  in  a  somewhat 


concentrated  form,  that  the  animal  has  salt  in  its  com- 
position.    The  lobster  is  seven  times  concentrated. 

The  Chairman.— How  long  have  you  been  making 
experiments  in  this  direction  f 

Dr.  Dewau. — For  about  two  years.  I  first  tried  fumi- 
gation, but  I  now  adopt  immersion  ns  preferable.  The 
sulphurous  add  is  that  of  the  British  pharmacopoeia. 
My  experience  lias  shown  mo  that  failures  are.  very 
rare  if  the  drying  process  is  carefully  attended  to 
after  immersion ;  but  the  high  temperature  must  be 
maintained;  if  it  falls  to  60u  matters  will  go  wrong. 
I  may  enumerate  some  of  the  specimens  which  I  have 
brought  here.  Here  is  a  halibut  which  whs  immersed 
fur  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  dried  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  other  specimens  of  fish  are  prepared  in  the  same 
way.  This  shin  <>f  beef  was  immersed  for  six  hours, 
and  it  hits  tome  hung  in  a  high  temperature  for  two 
month-.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
for  such  a  lensrth  of  time  in  a  high  temperature ;  probably 
a  fortnight  would  be  sufficient,  but  unless  tho  meat  n 
well  dried  the  process  might  fail.  ThiB  piece  has  been 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature  for  one  month ;  previously 
it  nad  been  in  an  ordinary  temperature  for  five  months, 
but  bottled  and  tightly  corked. 

The  Chairman — How  long  do  you  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  expose  the  meat  to  a  high  temperature  before 
packing  it  i 

Dr.  Uewar — With  a  good  current  of  air  I  think  three 
days  mipht  do.  This  tongue,  which  has  been  cooked, 
hung  in  the  same  place  for  ten  weeks.  Hero  is  a  piece 
of  rabbit  which  has  been  hanging  at  a  temperature  of  I 
65°  for  six  months.  In  a  very  dry  climate  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  so  important.  Here  is  a  bullock's  heart  which 
was  immersed  in  the  acid  for  six  hours,  and  has  sinco 
been  hanging  in  the  same  temperature  for  eight  weeks. 
A  little  salt  was  put  to  it  at  first.  Here,  again,  is  some 
beef  powder.  Tho  meat  was  killed  in  November  last ; 
it  was  dried  to  the  condition  of  these  ether  specimens, 
and  then  ground  into  meal.  All  the  fat  was  removed 
from  the  outside,  but  of  course  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  grain  of  the  meat  which  cannot 
be  removed.  Here  are  some  biscuits  which  are  made 
from  the  ground  meat ;  twelve  of  them  are  equal  to  half 
a  pound  of  beefst*  ak. 

Mr.  Hollond—  What  would  be  the  retail  cost  of  theso 
biscuits  r 

Dr.  Dkwar — I  have  not  calculated  that,  but  it  can  be 
arrived  at  iu  this  way ;  the  meat  fr  m  which  they  are 
made  loses  four-fifths  of  its  weight  in  tho  process,  and 
therefore  that  must  be  allowed  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lessening  of  the  weight  would,  in  the  case  of  meat 
imported  from  abroad,  be  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
freight.  The  biscuits  are  made  of  equal  bulks  of  wheat 
meal,  potato  nui.il,  and  beef  me  d,  all  dried.  Some  of 
the  constituents  of  the  potato  are  considered  important 
as  being  antiscorbutic,  and  the  potato  meal  is  therefore 
introduced.  There  has  been  no  salt  introduced,  unless  it 
was  done  by  the  biker.  The  meat  loses  nearly  four-fifths 
of  its  weight  of  water,  tho  potato  rather  more  than  four- 
fifths,  and  tho  wheat  meal  about  one-tenth,  so  that  at 
present  prices  in  this  country,  the  materials  would  cost 
about  5s.  4d.  per  lb. ;  but  one  pound  would  be  equal  to 
about  five  pounds  of  boefsteak.  An  eminent  professor 
in  tho  University  of  Edinburgh  says  that  twelve  of  these 
small  biscuits  contain  as  much  flesh  in  substance  us  half 
a  pound  of  beef.  Some  of  these  preserved  specimens 
have  been  tried,  to  a  small  extent,  on  board  ship,  and 
have  been  sent  to  India  and  Australia,  with  ]>erfoct 
success.  Duplicates  wero  likewise  sent  to  the  Abyssiniaa 
expedition. 

Mr.  Hollond — There  seems  a  slight  smell  of  tallow 
in  the  fat  on  this  piece  of  beef. 

Dr.  Dkwar— In  tho  process  of  drying,  the  fat  loses  its 
oleine  and  retains  the  stearino,  which  is  the  probable 
i  of  that  smell,  like  that  of  partially  cookstf  fat. 


The  Chairman— Will  you  shortly  state  the  advantage 
possessed  by  your  process  over  the  ordinary  one  of 
salting? 

Dr.  Dkwar — The  first  advantage  is  that  tho  juices  of 
the  meat  are  retained  by  this  process,  whereas  salting 
makes  the  fibres  contract  and  thereby  expel  a  groat 
portion  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  meat.  Again, 
salt,  when  taken  into  tho  constitution  in  excess  is 
injurious,  whereas  in  this  process  there  is  no  taste  re- 
maining of  the  agent  by  which  the  preservation  is 
effected ;  and  if  in  some  instances  it  did  remain,  it  is  not 
only  harmless  but  wholesome.  As  to  the  time  it  will 
keep,  if  well  dried  and  kept  dry  I  think  it  will  keep 
interminably.  I  have  a  piece  of  beef  21  months  old  lying 
on  my  mantel-piece,  which  has  not  changed  at  all. 

Mr.  Hollond— Can  you  tall  us  what  is  the  propor- 
tionate difference  in  strength  between  Liebig's  essence 
of  beef  and  your  ground  beef  ? 

Dr.  Dhwau — As  I  understand,  Liebig's  essence  con- 
tains little  else  than  gelatine  ;  the  albumen  is  all  coagu- 
lated and  lost,  which  is  a  fatal  defect.  I  have  not 
compared  the  cost  of  this  process  with  that  of  salting, 
but  twelve  of  these  haddocks  could  be  preserved  for  a 
penny,  as  regards  the  sulphurous  acid ;  then  tho  cost  of 
drying  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  premises. 
Twelve  beef-steaks  could  be  preserved  for  ljd.  or  2d., 
because  the  same  liquor  could  be  used  repeatedly,  with 
the  addition  of  a  hub:  acid,  if  necessary,  to  keep  up  the 
strength.  Here  arc  some  pieces  of  preserved  blood — 
bullock's  and  sheep's— which  is  very  valuable  for  feeding 
horses,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.  All  of  them  eat  it 
readily.* 

Mr.  Jenkins — Do  you  intend  this  process  to  take  the 
place  of  salting  for  common  domestic  purposes  P 

Dr.  Dhwar — Many  of  my  friends  use  it  regularly. 
There  may  be  a  little  difficulty  in  exposing  the  meat  to 
the  high  temperature  required  for  complete  preservation, 
but  I  have  reason  to  believo  that  beef  or  mutton  will 
keep  three  or  foar  times  as  long  by  this  method  us  it 
would  otherwise,  and  that  without  further  trouble  than 
the  mere  immersion. 

Mr.  Jenkins — First  of  all,  do  you  consider  the  obtain- 
ing and  preparation  of  the  acid  quite  within  the  reach  of 
a  housewife,  who  would  use  it  similarly  to  common  salt  I 

Dr.  Dew  ah — Yes ;  there  would  be  more  difficulty  in 
tho  drying  process,  because  that  requires  a  heated  room, 
the  maximum  temperature  being  140°,  and  the  minimum 
80°.  On  a  small  scale  I  think  the  operation  could  be 
conducted  before  the  kitchen  fire.  In  no  other  way  could 
it  be  accomplished  by  persons  living  in  fiats.  I  have 
succeeded  in  drying  specimens  before  a  fire,  the  fine 
being  well  kept  up.  140°  would  be  a  safe  limit, 
as  albumen  coagulates  at  157°.  Most  unquestionably 
I  consider  there  is  more  nutritive  matter  left  in  the  meat 
than  in  the  ordinary  process  of  salting.  It  should  be 
soaked  24  hours  before  cooking,  and  it  then  becomes  fit 
for  use.  If  it  is  to  be  made  into  soup  it  does  not  re- 
quire quite  so  long.  Here  is  a  cake  composed  of  pre- 
served blood  and  meal;  some  of  these  were  sent  to 
Abyssinia,  as  being  suitable  provender  both  for  man  and 
horse.  This  dried  fish,  when  made  into  meal,  forms  an 
excellent  material  for  soup,  and  its  piquant  flavour 
makes  a  little  go  a  long  way.    It  is  fit  for  cooking  after 

•  In  connection  with  the  blood  meal  a*  rood  for  horse*,  cattle, 
Vim,  dog*,  Ac.,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  more 
matured  cx|*rlcncc  fully  warrants  the  anticipations  which  were 
early  formed  in  regard  to  iu  efficiency  M  the  representative  of 
nutritive  suhetanoes.  Homo*  lake  it  readily,  mixed  in  a  dry  state, 
with  their  ordinary  feed,  or  baked  Into  cakes  with  oatmeal :  and 
cattle  eat  it  without  he»luUou,  ii  the  preservative  proems  has  been 
duly  attended  to.    I  hare  at  present  two  oxen,  which  an-  b.  injr  fed 

■UsVartl*  "Tm^ffiV"'  anfrlendy  *ho  l''^'1"*  torn  ^Idi't^tt? 
Their  xteatly  and  even  rapid  improvement  Is  quite  unusual,  ami  the 
cost  of  their  "  keep  "  is  less  than  ono-half  of  Use  ordinary  rate— the 
secret  being  that  they  each  eat  Mood  equivalent  to  4  lbs.  of  beefsteak 
daily,  their  food  otherwise  being  restricted  to  oat-stiaw,  draff  (malt 
waste),  dreg  (malt-steep),  with  the  exception  of  Id.  worth  of  Indian 
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twelve  hours'  soaking,  but  it  is  not  then  so  soft  as  a 
tbh  just  caught. 

Mr.  Jenkins—Docs  it  rot  lin  that  peculiar  sapid  fla- 
vour which  is  characteristic  of  many  kinds  oT  aalt  lish  ? 

Dr.  Dbwar— Many  of  my  friends  who  have  tried  it 
prefer  it  greatly  to  salt  fish  ;  they  Hay  then  is  a  pecu- 
liarity about  it  which  is  found  in  nothing  else  H\-w  is 
a  bottle  containing  some  sm  ill  pieces  of  preserved 
salmon,  which  have  boon  pronounced  very  good  ;  but  it 
(loos  not  pretend  to  compete  with  salmon  trv.shly  caught, 
hut  only  as  n  substitute  for  it.  I  havo  kept  herrings 
fresh  in  this  way  for  a  c msiderablo  time,  and  those,  who 
have  tried  th»m  prefer  them  to  anything  of  the  kind  ;  they 
are  exceedingly  delicate  in  flavour.  This  process  has  not 
yet  boon  tried  on  a  commercial  scale,  but  I  bolievo  it 
very  shortly  will  be.  I  believe  this  preserved  beef 
would  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time  in  ■  dry  place. 
Dryness  is  more  important  than  heat ;  if  it  wen;  allowed 
to  get  moist  it  would  decay. 

Mr.  Fostrr — I  believe  it  is  your  intention  to  bring 
meat  from  Australia  in  this  state  P 

Mr.  Dewar — Yes.  My  principal  difficulty  has  been 
that  the  pieces  of  meat  get  slightly  mouldy  on  the  out- 
side. The  plan  I  propose  is  to  pack  them  in  a  cask, 
with  the  interstices  filled  up  with  some  anhydrous  sub- 
stance, such  as  potatoe  moil ;  or  this  blood  moil, 
which,  being  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  beef  itself,  would 
pay  its  own  expense  of  carriage.  If  tho  cask  were 
perfectly  tight  I  should  not  care,  in  what  part  of  tho 
ship  it  was  stowed. 

Mr.  Foster — Your  object  is  to  keep  the  albumen  in 
such  a  state  that  it  may  be  readily  soluble  when  placed 
in  water  for  cooking  ? 

Dr.  Dewah — Yea  ;  that  is  a  point,  however,  as  to  the 
real  value  of  which  ono  may  be  easily  deceived,  because, 
although  the  albumen  may  havo  been  re-dissolved,  it 
would  necessarily  bo  coagulated  during  tho  process  of 
cooking,  and  thus  bo  practically  lost,  unless  some  means 
were  used  to  suspend  it,  such  as  thickening  the  water 
with  rice  or  other  vegetable  substance.  In  certain  states 
of  the  digesti  on,  it  is  important  that  coagulation  should 
not  have  tiken  place,  and,  consequently,  soup  can  bo 
made  of  this  moat  or  blood  meal  suited  to  invalids,  by 
whom  ordinary  cooked  meat  could  not  be  digestod. 

Mr.  Jenkins — You  propose  to  send  this  meat  packed 
in  casks,  bat  with"  somo  dry  material  between  the 
pieces  ?  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  material  with 
which  it  is  packed  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
success  of  tho  enterprise  in  a  commercial  sense. 

Dr.  Dewar — It  is  very  important  nnd  somewhat 
difficult  to  find  a  material  which  is  perfectly  dry,  anil 
which  has  no  flavour  of  its  own  which  it  can  impart  to 
the  meat.  The  only  two  things  which  I  know  of  are 
this  potato  meal  and  preserved  blood  meal.  Tho  latter 
is  free  from  any  odour,  and  when  it  arrives  here  would 
•ell  readily  at  5d.  per  lb.  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle 
and  horses. 

Mr.  Jenkins— Would  there  bo  any  difficulty  in  separ- 
ating and  collecting  it  !* 

Dr.  Dewak— There  need  bo  «o  difficulty  about  that. 
The  blood  could  be  saved  when  tho  bullock  was  killed, 
and  both  might  be  in  tho  cask  within  48  hours.  I  am 
told  that  meat  in  Australia  will  dry  in  tho  open  air. 

Mr.  Foster — If  you  hnd  to  provide  a  very  high  tem- 
perature it  would  add  considerably  to  tho  cost. 

Dr.  Dbwar — My  friends  in  Australia  say  that  their 
temperature  in  the  open  air  is  sufficiently  high  to  dry 
a  beefsteak  in  the  course  of  48  hours  or  leas. 

Mr.  Hollond — That  would  only  be  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Fostsr — What  was  yonr  object  in  mixing  the 
sulphurous  acid  ?  Was  it  that  a  stronger  mixture  gave 
any  flavour  to  tho  meat,  or  simply  to  save  the  material  \ 
Dr.  Dewar — It  was  tho  result  of  experiment.  I  tried 
it  first  of  various  strengths,  which  did  not  answer, 
and  I  made  it  stronger  and  stronger  until  I  arrived  at 
proportions.     I  find  the  application  of 
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heat  dissipates  all  flavour  of  the  acid.  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  efwiptJy  as  to  the  temperature  required  to  (try  Olid 
meat  in  a  dry  climato  like  Australia,  but  in  our  c  limate, 
on  a  dry  day  in  summer,  a  haddock  will  dry  in  12  hours 
if  hung  up  in  the  •sun.  T  do  not  think  that  meat  could  bo 
dried  in  the  open  air  in  this  country — we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently steady  weather.  All  these  specimens  havo 
dried  in  tho  same  Toom.  The  higher  the  temper, 
the  bactar,  if  it  does  not  exceed  140u, 

Mr.  Holi»n»— 1  understand  you  that  when  fish  wero 
dried  in  the  open  afr  tbe  temperature  must  not  go  below 
86-'-— What  would  be  the  corresponding  temperature  for 
beef  iu  the  open  nir '; 

Dr.  Dm waR — ThdM  havo  all  be  n  dried  under  the 
same  emmmstanees,  but  I  should  say  thut  below  *0W 
would  he  dangerous  either  to  meat  or  fish. 

Mr.  Foster- -Wo  have  been  told  Hut  about  80°  isthn 
most  eritioal  temperature  to  which  m  •  it  of  any  kind  can 
bo  subjected,  so  that  to  prevent  anything  going  wrong 
you  want  it  higher  than  that  P 

Dr.  Dbwar— Ye*. 

Mr.  Jenkins— A*  I  understand,  two  conditions  are 
requisite  to  the  carrying  mit  of  your  pTooe*« — first,  a 
temperature  above  80u,  and  secondly  a  cert  tin  amount 
of  diTnoss.  <  'an  von  tell  us  what  amount  of  dryness 
that  would  be  Y  ' 

Dr.  Dewah— As  near  perfect  dryness  ns  possible.  ' ) 
hsv*  not  tested  it  hy  the  hyerronvter. 

Mr.  Jenkins— For  instance,  it  would  be  vctv  doubtful 
if  you  eoutd  get  the  requisite  conditions  during  n 
portion  of  the  year  for  applying  the  process-  to  'the'"] 
serving  of  the  ( -ornish  pilchards. 

Dr.  DbVar— That  could,  no  doubt,  be  secured'  1 
artificial  moans,  which  would  be  requisite  in  any  cas 
to  cany  out  the  process  on  a  commercial  scale  in  thi 
country.  But  my  nim  has  rather  tended  towards  apply- 
ing it  to  tho  I/ringing  of  meat  frotn  abroad  rather  than 
to  preserve  meat  in  Groat  Britain.  Nevertheless,  tho 
time  during  which  salmon  nnd  other  fish  can  be  pro- 
cured, is  materially  prolonged  by  the  employment  of 
this  process.  In  April  last,  I  kept  a  piece  of  salmon 
twenty-two  days,  after  six  hours  immersion,  and  then 
sent  it  to  London,  where  it  was  much  appreiinted. 
Hiddocks,  &c,  after  two  hours'  immersion,  will  bo 
found  available  for  food  days  nfter  they  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  been  useless.  They  keep  best 
hung  in  a  dry  current.  I  have  sent  somo  spcci- 
to  a  friend  in  Australia,  who  wrote  to  me  the 
other  day  that  he  had  tasted  thorn,  nnd  found  them 
perfectly  fresh,  not  at  all  like  ordinary  preserved  meat. 
A  portion  which  he  had  allowed  to  get  damp,  however, 
went  wrong. 

Mr.  Jenkins— Havo  yon  any  notion  how  much  of  this 
beef  powder  would  make  a  quart  of  soup,  and  what  would 
be  the  cost  P 

Dr.  Dbwar— I  have  not  tried  that ;  soup  varieB  so 
much  in  strength.  But  it  is  nearly  five  times  as  strong 
as  ordinary  fresh  beef. 

Twenty-Third  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  May  20th,  1868;  WlMHOK 
Hawes,  Esq.,  F.G.8.,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  proposed  fox 
election  as  members  of  the  Society  : — ■ 
F.vans,  Henry  Sngdcn,  1<54,  Hollnnd-rd.,  Kensington,  W. 
Hawksloy,  Thomas,  C.E..  30,  Great  George-street,  S.W. 
Pochin,  Mr.  Alderman,  Manchester. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 
Compton,  William,  68,  Prince's-square,  Bayswater,  W. 
King,  John,  10,  Hyde-park-gatc  south,  W. 

,le  Ma  doc,  Brecon. 
Hardeaatle,  49,  PaU-mall,S.W 
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The  Paper  read  was — 

ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 

Bjr  J.  Bailey  Denton,  Esa., 
Honorary  Member  of  the  R  ival  Agricultural  Societies  of 

Swollen  and  Norway. 

At  a  timo  when  tho  education  of  the  wage-paid  classes 
hi  receiving  much  public  attention,  and  when  wo  are 
just  on  the  eve  of  a  groat  political  change,  hy  which  all 
classes  will  be  admitted  into  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
except  one — the  working  class  in  agriculture — I  have 
thought  it  possiblo  that  u  few  words  from  a  member  of 
the  Socioty,  who  for  many  years  has  directed  tho  opera- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  agricultural  Liliourers,  and 
who  necessarily  fools  a  great  interest  in  tlioir  welfare, 
might  havo  somo  influonco  upon  thoso  who  are  giving 
their  attention  to  tho  m<iuris  by  which  their  condition 
may  be  improved. 

Having  incidentally  alluded  to  the  new  franchise 
about  to  bo  exercised  under  the  "  Representation  of  the 
People  Act,  1867,"  let  me  at  once  disclaim  all  intention 
to  give  a  political  bearing  to  tho  observations  I  am 
about  to  make.    I  respect  too  highly  the  standing  rule 
of  thid  Society,  that  political   discussions  should  bo 
avoided  in  this  room,  to  break  it  intentionally.  But 
though  it  U  my  purpose  to  treat  tho  subject  in  a  prac- 
tical mannor,  I  should  fail  iu  impressing  upon  others  its 
fall  importance  if,  in  the  first  place,  I  did  not  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  at  tho  next  general  election  that  class 
of  the  community  known  as  the  agricultural  labourer  will 
be  the  only  operative  class  which  will  bo  excluded  from 
voting.  Though,  in  the  practical  view  I  take  of  the  matter,  I 
I  fail  to  discover  any  reason  why  operatives  living  in 
boroughs  should  bo  admitted  to  tho  franchise,  while 
operatives  living  in  the  country  should  be  excluded,  I 
cannot  help  recognising  in  tho  uneducated,  dependent, 
and  scattered  condition  of  the  latter  tho  r<ial  reason  why 
the  country  has  tacitly  allowed — as  if  by  common  con- 
sent— a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  wage-paid 
labourer  of  the  factory  and  the  wage-paid  labourer  of 
tho  farm.     This  distinction  cannot  have  arisen  be- 
causo  tho  premises  occupied  by  tho  one  aro  more  valu- 
able than  thoso  occupied  by  the  other,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  labourer's  dwelling— tho  rural  or 
tho  urban — costs  more  money  to  provide,  and  it  has  often 
been  shown  in  this  room  that  tho  actual  money  rent 
paid  by  tho  firm  labourer  is  no  criterion  of  the  value  of 
tho  premises  he  occupies ;  nor  can  it  be  because  the  wages 
of  the  one  are  much  greater  than  thoso  of  tho  other,  for 
when  tho  earnings  of  each  are  carefully  dissected  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  does  not  exist  that  great  difference 
between  tho  two  which  there  is  generally  supposed  to 
bo.    It  can,  in  fact,  only  arise  from  those  causes  which 
limit  his  mental  abilities,  and  prevent  his  increasing  the 
valuo  of  his  labour,  while  they  depress  his  status  in  the 
social  scalo — causes  which  it  ia  the  duty  of  tho  country  to 
investigate  and  remedy. 

But  before  I  go  into  these  causes  and  remedies,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  remove  tho  misapprehensions  that  prevail 
as  to  the  Value  of  tho  farm  labourer's  occupation  and  the 
amount  of  wages  his  service*  command.  There  is  much 
in  the  one  that  affects  tho  other,  and  no  effort  to  improve 
either  can  be  successful  unless  we  carefully  comprehend 
the  circumstances  of  both.  Tho  average  rent  of  farm 
labourers'  cottages  at  the  present  moment  may  be  fairlv 
Stated  to  bo  rather  under  than  over  Is.  Cd.  per  week, 

This  rent  is  quit 


i  economy,  are  taking  the  place  of 
—which  all  well-thinking  people 


which  is  less  than  £4  a  year,  mis  rent  is  quite  as  much 
as  the  majority  of  old  existing  cottages  aro  worth,  for 
most  of  them  have  but  one  bedroom,  an  1  are  wanting  in 
those  aceommod  it  ions  which  are  essential  to  decency  and 
comfort.  Such  dwellings  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  built 
for  about  £50  each,  if  constructed  of  plaster  and  thatch, 
without  regard  to  substantiality,  and  £4  a  year— being  8 
percent. — may  bo  considered  a  full  return,  if  such  dwell- 
ings aro  admissible  at  all.  But  if  we  have  reference  to 
thoso  cottages  which,  under  the  influence  of  sanitary 


reform  and  sound  estate 
these  miserable  horels,- 

condomn, — wo  Bhall  find  that  their  average  cost" is*  £160 
each,  or  £320  tho  pair,  exclusive  of  the  site  on  which  they 
stand.    This  site,  which  would  cost  £1-5  more,  would 
make  the  fee  simple  valuo  of  tho  wholo  £175.    We  all 
know  that  every  speculator  employing  capital  in  house 
building,  looks  for  something  like  7  per  cent,  if  ho  is  to 
replace  the  capital  and  make  5  per  cent  net  after  pay- 
ing insurance  snd  doing  repairs.     If,  therefore,  a  farm 
labourer  paid  for  his  occupation  tho  rent  in  money  which 
a  speculator  would  demand,  tho  payment,  instead  of 
Is.  6d.    or  2s.    which   he   still   continues  to  pay 
for  a  good  cottage  as  he  did  for  a  bad  one,  would  be 
£12  5s..  which  closely  approximates  the  rateable  value 
fixed  as  the  qualification  of  a  county  voter,  while  it 
exceeds  that  of  tho  lodger  in  boroughs*    But  it  is  not  in 
money  wholly  that  tho  farm  labourer  pays  for  the  im- 
proved cottage,  if  it  forms  part  of  the  farm  on  which  he 
works,  or  is  so  connected  with  it  that  the  farmer  has 
command  of  the  services  of  tho  cottager.     A  farmer 
having  good  cottages  at  his  disposal  can  select  the  best 
workmen  as  his  daily  labourers.    Moreover,  he  can  keop 
them,  which  is  not*  tho  caso  with  the  occupiers  of  the 
miserable  hovels  that  generally  exist;  and  as  newly- 
built  cottages  are  now  usually  placed  so  as  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  distance  the  labourer  has  to  walk, 
whereby  timo  and  sinew  are  saved,  tho  advantages  to 
the  employer  are,  in  the  aggregate,  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  tho  return  due  to  tho  condemned  hovel  and 
that  due  to  the  improved  cottage,  and  thus,  in  point  of 
fact,  tho  farm  labourer  receives  in  a  better  homo  an 
equivalent  to  increased  wages. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  tho  more  direct  earnings  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  see  what  they  are.  It  appears 
to  me  that,  although  much  has  been  said  ahout  wages 
lately,  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  prevails. 

It  is  not  my  object  at  the  present  moment  to  provoke 
anv  discussion  on  the  principles  which  govern  tho  price 
of  labour.  That  is  toe  wide  a  subject,  and  would  divert  our 
attention  too  much  from  those  facts  it  is  most  desirable 
to  establish  to  remove  misapprehension.  But,  having 
had  some  considerable  experience  in  nearly  every  county 
in  Enirlnnd.  I  desire  to  state  shortly  the  conviction  at 
which  I  have  arrived— that,  measured  by  the  real  value 
of  the  services  rendered  hy  the  narriculturnl  labourers  in 
different  parts  of  England,  tho  prices  peculiar  to  different 
districts  are  as  high  as  the  return  to  be  gained  from 
those  services  will  sanction.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
fallacy  to  snnpose  that  tho  labourers  of  one  district  ore 
as  eood  workmen  as  the  labourers  of  another,  and  that 
for  the  service  of  each,  when  applied  to  the  same  object, 
the  same  mnnev  should  be  paid.  Still,  it  can  only  be  on 
such  CTOunds  that  the  proposal  latolv  enunciated  for  the 
formation  of  unions,  even  though  "established  on 
principles  strictly  defensive."  among  airrieultural  work- 
men, can  bo  supported.  Considering  that  combinations 
of  workmen  are  injurious  in  proportion  as  ignorance  pre- 
vails, and  that  the  want  of  education  is  the  special 
characteristic  of  tho  agricultural  labourer,  I  can  an- 
ticipate nnlv  the  worst  results  from  unions  among 
them,  and  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  any 
national  benefit  can  arise  by  eneourairinff  them.  If  the 
lalmuror  of  Dorsetshire  or  Devonshire  was  as  ablo  a 
workman  as  the  labourer  of  Northumberland  or  Lin- 
colnshire, a  common  standard  of  daily  waires  could  be 
adonte  l.  but  the  truth  is  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
in  the  value  of  ordinary  labour  in  different  districts  in 
Enirland  as  there  is  in  the  character  of  labour  in  different 
countries  nnroad.  and  it  is  only  consistent  with  economy 
that  this  difference  should  govern  the  price  paid.  In 
making  thia  remark,  however.  I  do  not  lose  siffht  of  tho 
fact,  that  the  price  of  labour  must  be  rearulated  in  some 
degree  bv  the  cost  of  maintaining  labourers  and  their 
families  in  their  own  districts,  so  as  to  perpetuate  the 
race  unon  which  the  produce  of  the  land  depends.  "With 
respect  to  tho  wages  of  tho  farm  labourer,  it  has  been 
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my  duty  for  tho  last  seventeen  years,  when  reporting  on 
the  agricultural  operations  of  the  General  Land  Drainage 
and  Improvement  Company,  to  inquire  into  the  standing 
wages  of  every  locality  in  which  works  havo  been  exe- 
cuted. In  addition  to  these  inquiries,  I  have  recently 
made  others,  and  have  obtained  such  reliable  information, 
that  I  belie vo  I  am  perfectly  justified  in  stating  that  the 
present  average  weekly  wages  of  the  farm  labourer,  ex- 
cluding extra  allowances  at  hay -time  and  harvest,  and 
all  payments  for  piece-work  and  over-time,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  various  perquisites  in  tho  shape  of  beer, 
milk,  fuel,  &c,  are  as  follows  :— 

a.  d. 

North-Eastern  district   14  6 

North- Western  district    14  0 

Mi  l-Eastern  district    13  0 

Mid-Western  district    11  0 

Midland  district  (exclusive  of  Middlesex)  ... .  10  9 

South- EiHtern  district    12  0 

Mid-Southern  and  South- Western  districts  . .  10  6 

Those  figures  include  shepherds  and  horse  keepers, 
but  do  not  include  the  wages  of  biiliffs,  where  thoy 
exist,  nor  of  other  special  employes,  nor  the  earnings  of 
labourers'  wives  and  children.  Thoy  include,  however, 
beer  and  cider  when  they  form  a  regular  daily  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  money,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  mean  weekly  day-labour  wages  of  able-bodied 
men  throughout  the  whole  of  England  may  be  taken  at 
12s.  Gd. 

To  this  must  bo  added  the  additional  gains  by  occa- 
sional piece-work,*  extra  payments  at  hay -time  and  har- 
vest, when  doublo  the  ordinary  wages  is  frequently 
given,  independently  of  tho  increased  allowance  of  beer 
or  cider.  In  the  aggregate,  tho  actual  income  derived 
from  these  employments  is  equal  to  from  1b.  6d.  to  3s.  a 
week,  according  to  the  custom  of  different  districts. 
Where  piece-work  can  wholly  take  tho  place  of  day- 
labour,  a  labourer  may  earn  25  per  cent,  more  than  by  the 
day.  The  total  value  of  the  beer  and  cider  supplied  to 
each  labourer  as  his  allowance,  at  hay-timo  and  harvest, 
when  employed  in  drilling  and  machine  threshing,  and 
when  engaged  in  piece-work,  if  spread  over  tho  wholo 
year,  would  amount  to  from  Is.  to  2s.  a  week,  according 
to  locality.  With  these  additions  to  his  direct  money 
wages,  tho  farm  labourer  gains  from  16s.  to  16s.  per 
week,  taking  tho  moan  of  England. 

But,  besides  this  aggregate,  ho  gets  other  advan- 
tages, which  aro  unknown  to  the  industrial  labourer 
living  in  a  town.  The  rents  of  tho  dwellings  of 
town  operatives  vary  from  4s.  to  6s.  a  week,  some 
having  very  good  dwellings  for  theso  rents,  while 
others  aro  obliged  to  pay  as  much  for  lodgings  only. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  the  Is.  Gd.  or  2s.  paid 
by  tho  agricultural  labourer  for  cottages  equally  as 
good  or  better  than  tho  dwellings  of  the  town  operative, 
the  difference  must  bo  regarded  as  a  gain  to  tho  former. 
The  town  operative  seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  advantage  of 
a  garden  wherein  he  may  grow  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
His  outlay  for  these  essential  articles  of  food  is  often 
great,  particularly  if  he  has  many  children  to  provide 
for.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  payment  for  potatoes  and 
vegetables  by  a  mechanic,'  with  a  wife  and  three  children, 
living  in  a  town,  is  stated  to  bo  2s.  6d.  a  week.  An 
agricultural  labourer,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  havo 
— what  he  ought  invariably  to  have — a  rood  of  garden 
ground  as  part  of  his  occupation,  which  he  may  cultivate 
after  he  has  done  his  wage-paid  work,  will  grow  upon  it 
vegetables  sufficient  to  yield  him  a  return,  after  pay- 

*  The  advantages  gained  by  the  adoption  of  piece-work  In  tho 
place  of  day-labour  are  itatrd  by  one  of  oar  leading  fanners,  Mr. 
Chartee  Howard,  of  Htd-ienh*...,  to  be :  1.  The  work  fci  d-ne  more 
Mpeditiouely.  at  the  pro|*r  time  and  with  lea*  supervision  on  the 
pert  of  tho  employer;  2.  It  It  less  expensive  than  day-work,  and 
payment  la  made  f->r  only  the  work  done  ;  3.  The  labourer,  finding 
ma  wage  la  regulated  by  the  f)nent1Ty  end  qneifty  of  the  work 
performed,  U  more  Industrie'  a,  and  exercter*  more  *Mtl  hi  what 
he  doe* ;  and  4.  By  placing  hL-her  wages  within  re»ob,  the  tempta- 
tion to  leave  farm-work  for  other  ©cupetlons  1*  " 


ment  of  rent  and  for  seed,  of  at  least  £4  a  year,  which  is 
rather  more  than  Is.  6d.  a  week.  I  am  assuming  in 
this  estimate  that  he  has  time  and  strength  sufficient  to 
do  all  tho  labour  that  is  required  to  cultivate  it.  and  that 
he  is  careful  in  storing  the  refuse  of  his  dwolling,  i.e., 
tho  ashes,  sewage  and  waste,  so  that  he  may  avoid  any 
pavmcnt  for  either  labour  or  manure. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  his  honso  and  garden 
the  agricultural  labourer  gains  advantages  equal  to  at 
least  4s.  per  week,  which,  if  added  to  his  money  returns, 
will  raise  his  wages  from  15s.  or  16s.  to  IDs.  or  20s.  a- 
week,  independent  of  what  his  wifo  and  children  may 
make,  and  this  frequently  adds  25  per  cent,  to  his 
income.*  I  havo  said  nothing  about  tho  gains  of 
gleaning,  which  have  been  estimatedat£  I  Is.  lOd.  to  40s. ; 
nor  about  the  favourable  difference  in  thti  cost  of  bread, 
meat,  milk,  &c,  in  the  country  compared  with  what  it  is 
in  towns;  nor  of  tho  benefit  an  agricultiir-1  labourer  is 
said  to  derive  from  the  keeping  of  a  pig,  as  f  am  doubtful 
myself  whether  anything  is  fairly  gained  by  it ;  neither 
have  I  estimated  the  great  advantage  of  pure  country 
air  in  securing  the  health  and  strength  of  the  labourer 
and  his  family,  though  all  these  have  a  money  valuo 
which  should  be  considered.  I  may  horn  state  that  for 
several  years  past  I  have  adopted  the  weekly  wage  of 
20s.  as  the  basis  of  payment  to  tho  able-bodied  labourers 
employed  by  the  General  Land  Drainage  Company  when 
away  from  their  homos  during  the  draining  season,  at 
whfbh  time  the  number  has  frequently  exceeded  1,500. 
Tho  system  adopted  when  going  into  fresh  districts  is  to 
make  the  earnings  of  a  few  good  practised  hands,  of 
medium  capability,  who  follow  the  company's  foremen 
wherever  they  go,  the  data  for  paying  all  other  hands.  Tho 
weekly  work  of  a  good  gang  of  drainers  will,  if  divided, 
givo  to  each  hand  as  much  as  from  :J0  to  40  rods  of 
digging,  and  tho  price  por  rod  will  be  fixed  by  the  fore- 
man at  such  an  amount  as  to  apportion  to  tho  standard 
men  from  16s.  to  22a.  a-week,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  day,  after  paying  for  the  repair  of  tools.  While  theso 
figuree  aro  the  wages  of  standard  workmen,  the  local 
labourers,  at  tho  commencement  of  the  work,  will  seldom 
earn  more  than  from  10s.  to  12s.  Of  course  this  is  to  be 
expected,  and  tho  statement  is  only  apposite  to  tho  pro 
sent  inquiry,  when  it  is  said  that,  whenever  a  turn-ou 
or  a  strike  takes  place  it  is  invariably  found  to  have  it9 
origin  in  tho  local  men,  and  thero  are  miny  kindly, 
disposed  persons  who  take  their  part,  though  the  result 
invariably  shows  that  if  they  will  only  persevere  they 
can,  after  a  time,  make  as  good  wages  as  the  older 
standard  hands.  With  this  knowledge  it  will  be  under- 
stood with  what  dismay  I  look  upon  the  proposal  of 
unions  which  can  only  maintain  inferior  work,  done  at 
an  extravagant  cost,  and  discontent  at  the  Same  time. 

The  weekly  earnings  of  different  labourers,  which 
fairly  represent  tho  class  known  as  industrial  operatives, 
may  be  stated  to  bo  as  follows  :— 

Carpenters  and  joiners  . . .  .from  18s.  Od.  to  28«.  Od. 

Sawyers   ,   21s.  Od.  to  26s.  Od. 

Bricklayers   average  31s.  6d. 

,,  labourers   19s.  6d. 


*  Mr.  Purdy,  in  hia  valuable  paper  In  the  Journal  of  Iht  Statutif/t  . 
Soc  thf  of  London,  on  tho  rate  of  agricultural  wages  Illustrates  the 
assistance  a  labourer  derives  from  the  work  <>f  bis  wife  and  chlldien 
by  adopting  Dr.  Kay"s  figure*,  given  tn  the  aame  journal,  whleh 
almw^the  Income^galned  'by  Howard* ^..f  MO  families  of  different 
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Condition. 


Single  men  

No  children  at  Rome  .... 

Children  under  10  

One  child  above  10   

Two  ehtldren  above  in  .. 
Three  children  above  10 
N*.. 


Average  N<\ 
of  children. 


S 
4 
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Average 


£25  0  0 

30  6  0 

32  6  0 

35  4  O 

40  6  0 

45  6  0 

50  9  0 
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24s.  Od.  to  30s.  Od. 
. .  .averago  30s.  Od. 

labourers   17s.  6d. 

Gardeners   (exclusive    of    head  1  jga> 

gardeners)  > 

Smiths  from  26a.  Od.  to  28s.  Od. 

Painters  averago  28s.  Od. 

Boot-makers   from  21s.  Od.  to  26s.  Od. 

Tallow  workers  (labourers)   average  18s.  Od. 

Coal  miners  from  17s.  Od.  to  27s.  Od. 

Quarry  men  (slate)    „   18s.  Od.  to  23s.  Od. 

Carters    „   17s.  Od.  to  19s.  Od. 

^nyce)bOUr!r8.!mflin:}    »         Od.  to  20s.  Od. 

Butchers'  men   „   16s.  Od.  to  18s.  Od. 

Police-constables  averago  20s.  Od. 

Bakers'  men   from  21s.  Od,  to  26s.  6d. 

Cotton  workers   average  18s.  6d. 

Silk  workers    from  17s.  to  24s. 

The  difference  between  these  figures,  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  do  not  cover  the  highest  grade  of  trade 
operatives,  and  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
is  too  great  to  exist  between  the  two  main  branches 
of  the  wage  paid  classes  without  making  efforts 
to  reduce  it.  It  accounts  for  the  fact  that  tho  popu- 
lation of  our  leading  agricultural  counties  is  decreas- 
ing, while  that  of  other  counties  in  which  manufac- 
turing towns  oxiBt  is  increasing  with  more  than  ordinary 
rapidity.-  It  accounts,  too,  for  tho  deplorable  truth, 
that  whilo  tho  industrial  labourers  of  our  towns  aro 
known  to  save  money  to  provide  for  incapacity  and  old 
age,  the  utmost  the  Agricultural  labourer  manages  to  do 
is  by  means  of  provident  societies,  if  he  is  lucky  enough 
to  belong  to  one  which  is  well  managed,  to  provide  for 
illness  during  his  working  age.  In  tho  breast  of  the 
former  there  exists  a  hope  of  accumulating  money,  and 
ultimately  becoming  a  master,  while  the  final  prospect  of 
the  latter  is,  I  regret  to  say  it,  nothing  but  pauperism 
and  the  union.  Sad  as  this  picture  is,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  tho  rate  of  agricultural  wages  throughout 
the  country  has  increased  within  these  last  35  yearsquiteas 
much  as  20  per  cent,  while  tho  prices  of  thoso  provisions 
and  supplies  which  constitute  tho  ordinary  food  and 
necessaries  of  life  have,  on  tho  whole,  decreased  in  tho 
aggTcgato  about  ten  per  cent.  The  price  of  meat  and 
cheese  has  increased  within  tho  last  few  years  at  an 
extraordinary  rate.  This  is  partly  to  bo  accounted  for 
by  the  prevalence  of  diseases  amongst  cattle  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  just  50  years  ago  the  price  of  the  best 
meat  was  the  same  as  at  this  moment,  though  if  wo  only 
go  back  half  that  time— 25  years  —  it  was  about  40 
per  cent,  cheaper.  Inferior  moat  has  not  been  liable  to 
such  changes,  though  there  has  been  a  rise  of  2d.  per 
pound.  Bread,  though  high  in  price  at  this  moment, 
remains  at  much  the  same  .cost  as  it  was  before  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws.  Beer,  though  nominally  cheaper,  is  so 
much  worse  in  quality  that  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
actually  reduced  in  cost  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  groceries 
generally  aro  50  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  50  years 
ago.  Clothes  and  shoes  are  equally  cheaper.  The 
cost  of  fuel,  on  tho  whole,  is  less  than  it  was  35  years 
ago. 

Though  I  hope  I  have  shown  that  the  position  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  is  not  so  bad  as  many  represent  it 
to  be,  no  one  can  sav  th*t  it  is  quite  satisfactory ;  bat 
with  the  profits  of  farming  as  low  and  uncertain  as 
they  are,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  only  way  to 
justify  an  increase  of  lMbourers'  wages  will  be  by  render- 
ing tho  value  of  the  labour  given  greater  than  it  now  is. 

•  The  population  of  Lancashire  hiu  Increased  from  i.OH.Xie.  In 
1851,  to  2,429.410,  in  lH61,and  gtaffbruahire  from  60*,716,  in  1851.  to 
74S.SH  '..  in  l set ;  where**  i he  population  of  rambrldgeshlre  ha* 
<lecroa«*l  from  186,405,  In  1*51,  to  I76,Q16,l->  1861,  and  Norfolk  from 
442,714.  in  1K5I,  to  434,708  in  1861.  r.  David  Chadirlck  «tat<<d,  In 
hU  pacer,  "  On  the  wapes  of  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Lancashire," 
that  "  the  wage*  of  nearly  all  classes  of  factory  operative*  appev 
to  have  increased  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  uurlmr  the  last  20  year*.. 


Active  hands,  directed  by  superior  intelligence,  already 
obtain  wages  above  the  moan  of  16s. ;  and  as  there  is 
greater  scope  in  agriculture  for  tho  exercise  of  judgment 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  trade  or  pursuit,  in  which 
physical  labour  forms  so  great  an  element,  owing  to  tho 
diversity  of  its  objects  and  the  casualties  which  may 
affect  them,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  with  an 
increase  of  knowledge  on  those  points  which  alone  can 
enhance  the  value  of  labour,  the  earnings  of  the  whole 
chum  may  be  increased. 

This  directly  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  education  and 
its  influence  on  the  agricultural  labourer  by  bringing 
his  mind  to  bear  on  his  physical  duties. 

The  state  of  education  among  agricultural  labourers 
was  truly  indicated  by  the  Roy;d  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  1861,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  public 
education  in  England,  when  thoy  said  that  in  the  British 
Army,  which,  I  believe,  is  chiefly  mado  up  out  of  tho 
agricultural  class,  "  out  of  10,000  soldiers  examined  in 
1856,  more  than  one-fourth  could  not  write,  and  more 
than  one-fifth  could  not  read,  while  in  the  British 
Foreign  Legion,  raised  in  1865,  four-fifths  of  tho  Italians 
and  97  per  cent,  of  tho  Germans,  could  both  read  and 
writ©."  Those,  however,  who  are  brought  often  into 
contact  with  the  English  farm  labourer,  as  I  happen  to 
be,  require  no  statistics  to  provo  the  almost  total  atwence 
of  education  that  exists  among  them.  We  can  only 
wonder  that  with  a  nation  so  advanced  in  civilization  as 
our  own,  such  a  condition  of  mind  should  be  allowed  to 
lowor  one  particular  class  without  a  general  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  other  classes  to  improve  it.  But  the  want 
of  education  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  national 
apathy  and  indifference.  It  is  due  to  various  onuses 
special  to  rural  life,  but  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of 
all  is,  tho  belief  that  existed  largely  at  one  time,  and  still 
lingers  with  some  few  farmers,  that  education  disquali- 
fies a  labourer  for  manual  '  work  in  the  field.  This 
belief  hail  its  origin  in  tho  little  education  possessed  by 
tho  majority  ot  farmers  in  times  past,  though  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  class  more  quickly  awakening 
from  indifference  to  the  benefits  of  knowledge  than  tho 
farmers.  Moreover,  they  are  not  as  a  class  to  bo  blamed 
wholly  for  past  indifference,  for  there  were  m-my  land- 
owners who  themselves  preferred  men  as  tenants  on 
their  estates  who  were  not  possessed  of  thoso  attain- 
ments which  qualified  them  to  appreciate  edncation  in 
their  labourers. 

Not  many  years  back  it  was  a  common  thing  to  ex- 
hibit less  care  for  the  comfort  of  tho  labourer  than  for 
the  comfort  of  cattle;  hotter  buildings,  indeed,  were  pro- 
vided for  the  cows  than  for  the  labourers.  But  this  state 
of  things  is  happily  gone  by. 

I  win  not  hero  dilate  on  tho  manner  in  which  the 
children  of  the  labourer  should  be  taught  at  school,  nor 
enter  upon  tho  arguments  for  and  against  compulsory 
education.  I  am  content  to  express  my  conviction  that 
primary  education  at  school — consisting  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic — is  essential  as  the  basis  of  im- 
proved practical  knowledge,  even  though  it  be  called 
forth  in  the  duties  of  a  labourer ;  and  that,  ns  public 
attention  has  at  last  been  arousod  to  tho  object,  the  good 
sense  of  tho  country  will  rightly  determine  how  it  shall 
bo  attained.  To  confine  our  efforts,  however,  to  ele- 
mentary school  learning  would,  I  contend,  fail  in  the 
object  we  all  desire — which  is,  to  see  the  farm  labourer 
earning  more  money  by  labour  of  greater  value  to  his 
employer.  To  do  this,  technical — that  is,  practical — 
education  must  bo  associated  with  primary  school 
teaching.  Technical  education,  I  beliove,  has  been 
more  than  once  explained  in  this  room  to  mean,  prac- 
tical tuition  in  those  operations  which  men  are  called  on 
to  perform  in  the  business  of  life.  It  is,  however,  a 
term  that  has  been  exclusively  used  in  connection  with 
tho  arts  and  sciences,  and  those  businesses  in  which 
mechanical  and  chemical  science  have  been  mixed  up. 
In  agriculture  I  beliove  the  term  has  never  been 
used ;  but  perhaps  in  no  calling  is  technical  education— 
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if  by  th.it  term  we  properly  express  practical  education 
—more  required. 

I  will  endeavour  to  mako  this  understood.  There  is 
not  a  firmer  in  the  country  who,  be  he  engag-d  in 
sheep  farming  or  in  dairying,  in  tillage,  or  in  mixed 
farming,  does  not  know  the  superior  value  of  a  labourer 
well  acquainted  with  special  duties.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  shepherd.  Tho  wage  of  a  good  shepherd  is  16s.  a 
weok,  besides  perquisites ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  at 
this  moment,  there  is  hardly  any  other  description 
of  agricultural  service  in  which  there  arc  fewer  capable 
men.  A  good  shepherd  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  men 
to  obtain,  and  tho  loss  to  individual  farmers,  and  to 
the  country  gonerally,  from  tho  want  of  them  is  very 
groat. 

Again,  good  horse-keepers  are  almost  as  difficult  to 
obtain  as  good  shepherds.  Prom  my  own  experience  I 
can  say  that  tho  difference  betw  een  a  good  horse-keeper 
and  a  bad  one  is  not  to  bo  measured  by  tho  simple 
difference  between  scanty  and  liberal  wages.  Any  one 
accustomed  to  horsc9  knows  immediately,  by  the  appear- 
ance or  tho  touch  of  their  skin,  whether  the  man  in 
chirgc  of  them  knows  his  business ;  and  ho  will  confirm 
my  opinion  that  any  difference  in  wages  will  bo  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  tho  saving  in  the  corn  which 
horses  will  consume,  ana  tho  service  obtained  from  them 
•when  well  attended  to  compared  with  that  when  they 
have  boon  indifferently  treated. 

Tho  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  tending  of  neat  stock. 
Speaking  again  from  my  own  experience,  I  have  found 
that  cattlo  under  tho  charge  of  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  them,  will  fatten  quicker,  and  in  every  re- 
spect do  much  better  with  less  food,  than  undcra  man  who, 
from  attempting  indiscriminately  all  the  duties  of  tho 
farm,  is  master  of  none.    In  tho  minor  matter  of  poultry, 
I  have  known  many  pounds  lost  by  tho  want  of  proper 
treatment  of  them;  and  many  a  labourer's  wife  with  a 
small  plot  of  ground,  who  has  brought  intelligence  to 
boar,  has  raised  more  poultry  in  a  year  than  has  been 
produced  from  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres.    If  this 
be  admitted  to  be  the  case  with  livo  Btock,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary for  me  to  point  out  tho  advantages  of  employ- 
ing men  in  tho  use  of  implements  who  havo  taken  pains 
to  understand  them.    The  loss  sustained  by  farmers  from 
tho  careless  treatment  of  costly  implements  is  groat. 
Fow  labourers  know  how  to  adjust  them  if  they  get  out 
of  order,  and  one  who  thoroughly  understands  tho  steam- 
engine  so  as  to  tako  charge  of  it  when  ploughing  land  or 
thrashing  corn  is  indeed  a  prodigy  in  his  parish.  And 
why  should  wo  dread  tho  purchaso  and  use  of  steam- 
engines  on  our  farms,  on  the  ground  that  wo  have  not  a 
labourer  who  could  take  care  of  thorn,  when  tuition  in 
youth  would  supply  tho  omission  ?   It  is  true  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  now  and  then  under- 
takes to  tutor  a  farm  labourer  in  tho  management  of  the 
cngino,  if  he  is  previously  assured  of  his  intelligence. 
This  circumstance,  while  it  shows  how  an  individual 
difficulty  mav  bo  overcome,  must  go  somo  way  to  prove 
that  technical  education  is  to  bo  attained  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  agriculturists,  ns  in  tho  more  refined  artisan  class. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  pass  through  all  tho  branches  of 
a  former's  business,  to  show  how  technical  knowledge  in 
the  labourer  would  apply.    There  is  hardly  an  operation 
in  tillage  that  would  not  bo  dono  better,  if  the  operator 
had  early  understood  it.    Tako  the  simple  operations  of 
ploughing,  drilling,  and  sowing ;  is  not  a  good  workman 
worth  Is.  or  2s.  more  per  week  than  a  bad  one.  Tho 
same  observation  applies  to  hedging,  ditching,  draining, 
and  thatching,  in  which  there  is  no  comparison  between 
an  expert  man  and  an  unpractised  one.   I  havo  myself 
Bent  miles  for  a  good  thatcher  or  hedger. 

IIow,  then,  are  these  practices  to  bo  taught  in  youth  ? 
I  will  do  my  best  to  explain. 

The  only  reasonable  ground  for  keeping  tho  children 
of  an  agricultural  labourer  from  school,  is  tho  cireum- 
stanco  that,  having  hungry  stomachs  to  fill,  and  active 
bodies  to  clothe,  they  must  earn  something  to  pay  for 


tho  food  they  oat,  and  tho  clothes  they  wear ;  and  so 
weighty  is  this  excuse  with  somo  men  of  high  position 
and  character,,  th  it  they  are  lo  1  to  doubt  the  policy  of 
compelling  attendance  even  for  tho  limited  number  of 
hours  yearly  which  it  is  proposed  the  children  should  bo 
at  school.  Still,  so  essential  is  primary  knowledge,  that 
wo  may  with  certainty  assume  that  this  objection, 
weighty  though  it  be,  will  give  way  to  general  opinion, 
and  what  I  would  suggest  would  be,  that  thoso  children 
who  attend  school  for  the  limited  time  determined  upon, 
should,  when  earning  their  food  and  clothes  by  labour, 
be  placed  in  a  situation  to  obtain  fundamental  technical 
— or,  if  it  bo  better,  to  call  it  practical — knowledge  on 
tho  farm ;  not  by  placing  thorn  indiscriminately  ono  day 
to  do  ono  thing  and  tho  next  another,  merely  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  moment,  but  by  putting  them  for 
a  sufficient  time  under  the  shepherd,  or  the  horsc-kecpor, 
or  the  stock-keeper,  or  the  dairyman,  or  the  engineer,  or 
the  hedger  and  ditcher,  or  the  thatehor,  that  they  may 
learn,  as  far  as  su<  h  labourers  can  teach  them,  the  duties 
of  their  future  calling.  Tho  only  difference  botween  tho 
present  system  and  that  which  I  would  suggest  would 
be,  that  a  youth  employed  on  a  farm  should  be  so 
systematically  engaged  that  ho  should  early  learn,  by 
a  species  of  apprenticeship,  all  that  can  bo  practically 
taught  upon  it,  and  that  the  shepherd,  tho  dairyman, 
or  tho  engine-man,  as  tho  case  may  be,  with  whom  ha 
should  bo  placed,  should  receive  a  bonus  for  teaching 
him  all  he  knows.  In  order  to  bo  assured  that  theso 
teachers  desorvo  their  bonus,  the  youths  should,  at 
certain  periods,  undergo  examination,  and,  where  it  bo 
practicable,  bo  made  to  compete  with  other  youths  for 
prizes.  All  that  would  be  required  in  tho  way  of 
national,  district,  or  outside  aid,  would  be  the  provision 
of  qualified  examiners,  and  the  means  of  paying  tho 
teachers  their  fees,  and  tho  youths  their  prizes.  Already 
wc  havo  throughout  the  country,  in  tho  autumn,  matches 
in  ploughing,  ditching,  and  draining,  and  the  interest 
that  the  labouring  men  tako  in  the  competitions,  may  bo 
taken  as  some  proof  that,  under  proper  control,  com- 
petitive trials  may  be  extended  to  farming  youths  engaged 
in  various  agricultural  duties.  The  payments  to  tho 
Labourers  for  teaching,  and  tho  youths  for  learning,  would 
each  act  favourably  in  maintaining  superior  services  on 
tho  farm,  and  thus  the  farmer  himself  would  naturally 
become  interested,  and  would  give  his  support  to  tho 
system.  Youths  would  gain  at  ono  and  the  same  timo 
primary  education  at  school  and  practical  information 
on  the  farm,  and  tho  two  descriptions  of  knowledge 
would  tell  with  increasing  advantage  upon  each  other, 
and  would  finally  effect  what  is  really  wanted— an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  labourer's  work,  so  that 
he  may  command  increased  wages  for  that  work  from  his 
employer. 

At  present  tho  Beer-shop  is  a  great  bar  to  the  im- 
proved condition  of  tho  agricultural  labourer.  The 
influence  of  drink  on  an  uneducated  mind  cannot  be  better 
shown  than  by  the  fact,  that  beer  or  cider  will  go  much 
farther  than  its  equivalent  in  money  in  inducing  men  to 
exert  themselves,  although  tho  money  could  bo  taken  home 
by  the  labourer  for  tho  benefit  of  the  wife  and  children 
as  well  as  himself,  while  tho  beer  or  cider  if  drunk,  is 
diasipattd  in  selfish  indulgence.  The  quality  of  the 
beer  and  cider  sold  in  the  lowest- waged  districts  is  tho 
worst.  Tho  beer  is  seldom  if  cvor  genuine,  and  its  effects 
are  not  to  bo  measured  by  its  immediate  action  on  tho 
system.  It  tells  equally  upon  tho  physical  energies  of 
tne  man  as  upon  the  moral  powers  of  his  mind.  The 
quantity  of  beer  drunk  in  tho  hay  and  harvest  time 
would  surprise  many  of  my  hearers,  though^  in  tho 
ordinary  disbursements  of  a  labourer — as  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Purdy,  of  tho  Poor  Law  Commission — only  ono 
inetanco  appears  on  record  in  which  an  expenditure  in 
beer  has  been  entered.  I  presume  that  case  was  tho  only 
ono  in  which  tho  wifo  had  partaken  of  it  as  a  necessary 
item  of  food.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  during  harvest 
every  able-bodied  male  labourer  drinks  beer  which  costs 
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from  8d.  to  Is.  a  day,  taking;  the  average  of  harvests  in 
the  eastern  corn-growing  counties.    I  should  bo  sorry  to 
condemn  beer  as  an  article  of  food  when  properly  made 
with  good  malt  and  hops,  but  that  articlo  is  seldom  to  bo 
met  with.    The  liquid  sold  as  beer  in  rural  districts 
satisfies  thirst  at  the  time,  and  provokes  it  as  soon  as 
drunk,  and  it  takes  more  vital  strength  out  of  the  man 
than  it  ever  supplies.     I  cannot  speak  too  Btrongly 
against  the  prevailing  excessive ntoof  bad  beer  and  cider. 
It  is  the  bane  of  the  farm  labourer.    In  those  counties 
in  the  west  of  England  where  cider  is  used  instead  of 
beer,  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  even  worse  than  where  beer  prevails.  His 
inferiority  in  work  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  bad 
character  of  the  cidor,  and  tho  excessive  uso  made  of  it. 
There  is  some  proof  of  the  injurious  influence  of 
excessive  drinking,  in  tho  fact  that  in  all  tho  worst  paid 
districts — where  labour  commands  the  lowest  wages,  and 
where  those  wages  are  all  that  the  labour  is  worth — 
the  publican  and  boor-sellor  boar  a  far  larger  proportion 
to  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  than  is  the  case 
in  those  districts  where  the  wages  are  higher  and  where  the 
labour  is  more  valuable.     We  often  h«ar  mentioned  the 
low  rate  of  wages  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  com- 
parisons are  made  with  the  wages  ruling  in  other  coun- 
ties.    When  we  turn  to  tho  statistics  giving  the 
occupation  of  the  people  in  tho  population  returns  of 
the  last  census,  we  find  that  whereas  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  I  select  as  tho  best-cultivated  county  in  England, 
tho  number  of  agricultural  labourers  is  62,871,  and  the 
number  of  people  living  by  the  sale  of  beer  is  1,317,  in 
Dorsetshire  the  number  of  agricultural  .labourers  is 
19,434,  and  the  number  of  persons  selling  beer  and  cider 
is  582,  showing  a  proportion  in  the  former  ^case  of 
one  beer-seller  to  40  agricultural  labourers,  and  in  tho 
latter,  one  beer-seller  to  33  labourers. 

Tho  proportion  in  Lincolnshire  is  much  too  high  ;  but 
what  is  to  bo  said  of  Dorsetshire,  where  the  labourers, 
earning  only  two-thirds  of  tho  wages  of  Lincolnshire, 
support  a  larger  proportion  of  beer  and  cider  sellers  : 
The  figures  given,  moreover,  do  not  fully  represent  the  real 
state  of  things  as  regards  tho  extent  to  which  the  beer 
and  cider  is  drunk  in  Dorsetshire,  as  in  that  county  a 
great  deal  of  cider  is  given  in  lieu  of  money  wages, 
whereas  in  Lincolnshire  no  such  regular  practice  prevails 
either  with  respect  to  beer  or  cider. 

But  I  can  illustrate  this  important  part  of  the  question 
by  stating  a  case,  within  my  experience,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  exhibit  tho  fact  that  low  wages  and 
inferior  work  are  associated  with  a  preponderating  uso  ot 
beer  or  cider.  In  tho  year  1852  I  had  tho  control  of 
some  extensive  drainage  works  in  Dorsetshire,  and  at 
that  time  the  agricultural  money  wages  of  the  district 
ranged  from  7s.  to  9s.  a  week.  Impressed  that  such  pay 
was  inconsistent  with  suitable  labour,  I  imported  into 
the  work  some  north-country  labourers  from  Northum- 
berland, practised  in  draining,  to  afford  an  example  for 
such  local  men  as  chose  to  enter  tho  trenches  and  dig  by 
tho  piece.  1  guaranteed  to  the  northern  men  a  minimum 
of  18s.  a  week,  although  I  could  command  tho  services 
of  as  many  Dorsetshire  labourers  ns  I  desired  to  employ 
at  half  that  price.  The  result  showed  that  I  whs  right 
in  bringing  high-priced  competent  men  amongst  low- 
priced  inferior  ones,  for  as  soon  as  tho  Dorsetshire  men 
knew  wlnt  the  north-country  men  were  getting,  and 
saw  tho  character  of  the  work  executed  by  them,  they 
applied  all  their  energies  in  imitation.  At  first  they 
drank  more  beer,  thinking  that  by  such  means  the\ 
could  do  more  work.  They  soon  saw  their  error,  and  it 
was  both  amusing,  and  instructive  at  the  same  time,  to 
see  how  struck  they  were  when  they  found  that  the 
northern  men  had  for  their  dinners  good  meat  and  bread, 
while  they  were  living  on  bread,  tobacco,  and  miserable 
beer  or  cider.  It  was  bv  very  slow  degrees  that  the 
Dorsetshire  men  realised  the  truth  that  butchers'  meat 
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given  them  by  the  Northumberland  men,  and  by  tho 
effect  of  improved  food,  tho  despised  Dorsetshire  men 
wore  enabled  to  earn  as  much  as  their  teachers,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  I  actually  removed  them  into  tho 
north  of  England,  to  compete  with  Yorkshire  men 
in  the  work  they  had  learned ;  and  the  first  place 
at  which  they  were  engaged  was  Swine,  in  Holdernoss. 
where  there  did  not  exist  a  publichouse.or  a  beershop  in 
the  village ! 

I  have  given  these  details,  hoping  they  will  serve  two 
objects — by  proving,  first,  the  evil  of  beer  and  tho  good 
of  beef ;  ana,  next,  the  benefit  of  technical  or  practical 
teaching  as  a  means  by  which  tho  quality  of  labour  may 
be  improved,  and  tho  earnings  of  low-waged  districts 
increased. 

If  this  experience  of  mine  ftils  to  convey  what  I 
mean  I  can  perhaps  show  that  inferior  work,  low  wages, 
and  excess  of  drink  are  attended  by  a  greater  amount 
of  pauperism  than  belongs  to  districts  where  better 
labour,  higher  wages,  and  less  boer  prevail,  by  quoting 
from  Mr.  Purdv  the  result  of  figures  ho  has  given  in 
his  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statittieal 
Society  (vol.  xxiv.,  p.  348),  which  show  that  whereas,  in 
an  oxamplo  district  in  Dorset  and  Wilts,  where  tho 
weekly  wages  were  9s.  6d.,  the  rate  of  relief  to  the  poor 
was  8s.  24.  per  head  on  the  population,  in  a  similar  dis- 
trict in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  where  the 
weekly  wages  were  14s.  6d.,  the  rate  of  relief  was  only 
5s.  5d. 

Thus  far  I  havo  spoken  of  those  means  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  which  will  depend  on 
himself  and  the  force  of  education  gained  at  school  and  on 
the  farm.  There  are  other  means,  however,  by  which  tho 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  rural  parishes  may  render 
material  aid  while  the  seeds  of  education  are  taking  effect. 
I  have  said  may  render  aid,  because  all  Englishmen  resist 
compulsion;  but  I  fool  those  words  are  hardly  strong 
enough  when  applied  to  some  objects.  I  would  rather 
say,  will  bo  induced  to  render  aid  by  the  influence  of 
public  opinion.  1  refer  to  four  principal  objects ;  first, 
to  a  more  general  substitution  of  good  cottages  for  bad 
ones — cottages  which  will  secure  health  and  comfort  in 
the  ordinary  living  department,  and  provide  separate 
bedrooms  for  the  parents  and  children  of  different  sexes, 
so  as  to  secure  comfort  and  decency,  which  have  hitherto 
been  incompatible  with  the  dwelling  of  the  farm  la- 
bourer ;  second,  the  provision  of  a  proper  means  for  tho 
drainage  of  villages  and  cottages,  and  the  utilisation  of 
tho  refuse  which  may  bo  discharged  from  them.  This 
is  a  matter  upon  which  little  has  yet  been  done.  We 
have  drained  largo  towns,  and  discharged  their  sewage 
into  the  rivers,  a  practice  which  the  country  has  deter- 
mined shall  not  be  continuod.  At  present  wo  have  not 
entered  upon  a  modo  of  dealing  with  tho  sewage  of  vil- 
lages and  small  communities  ;  and  whether  it  will  be 
by  tho  introduction  of  tho  dry-earth  system  (Mr. 
Moule's),  or  by  any  other  process  of  utilisation,  yet 
remains  to  bo  determined.  Tho  dry-earth  system  com- 
mends itself  to  tho  minds  of  many  ns  tho  most  "suitable  for 
villages,  because  each  resident  may  preserve,  tho  refuse  of 
his  own  cottage  for  tho  benefit  of  his  garden  without  inju- 
riously affecting  his  neighbour ;  and  this  being  a  very  de- 
sirable object,  tho  problem  has  to  bo  Bolved  how,  by  com- 
bined action,  all  tho  residents  of  a  village  may  be  brought 
into  on"  common  system  of  proceeding.  As  the  w.ige- 
p  til  labourer  cannot  of  himself  do  this,  it  would  appear 
positively  necessary  th  »t  tho  owners  of  village  property 
should  take  tho  initiative.  Third,  tho  supply  of  pure 
wholesome  water  in  quantity  sufficient  to  secure  clean- 
liness and  comfort  to  villages  and  cottages.  I  have 
already  addressed  tho  .Society  upon  this  important  oh 
ject,*  and  will  abstain  from  repetition.  The  supply  to 
large  towns  is  an  easy  matter,  compared  to  the  provision 
of  villages  and  small  communities.  But  with  our  whole 
water  supply  undergoing  change  from  onuses  wo  cannot 
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Again,  village  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  enabling  tho 
labouring  class  who  have  lived  a  worthy  life  to  gain 
proper  medical  advico  and  nursing  at  home,  are  working 
well  whore  properly  managed,  and  are  fit  objects  for 
benevolent  co-operation. 

But  besides  these  there  is  still  another,  in  which  the 
upper  classes  may  do  much  good.  We  have  recently 
heard  much  of  co-operative  societies  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  provisions  and  preventing  extortion  on  the  part 
of  London  tradesmen.  Without  entering  upon  the 
question  of  whether  such  societies  are  desirable  or 
beneficial  for  those  they  were  originally  intended  to 
assist,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  modification  of  them 
may,  with  great  advantage,  bo  carried  out  in  villages 
for  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  labour- 
ing population  in  rural  districts.  At  present  there 
has  been  very  little  experience  in  co-operative  stores 
in  villages.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  small 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  are  much  reduced  by 
tribute  to  the  local  tradesmen ;  and  with  bo  little  to 
spend  as  the  labourer  has,  it  is  indeed  desirable  that  that 
littlo  should  purchase  as  much  as  it  can  be  made  to  do. 
One  condition  would  bo  paramount,  and  that  would  be, 
that  ready  money  should  be  tho  only  moans  of  purchase, 
but  as  this  requirement  would  produce  provident  and 
careful  habits  it  could  not  ovontually  militate  against 
success. 

Associated  with  co-operative  stores  there  might  be 
established  a  common  kitchen  and  bakery,  at  which  food 
might  bo  cooked  with  economy,  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  cooking  among  labourers'  wives  acquired.  Several 
efforts  of  this  character  are  now  being  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  I  am  not  in  possession  of  suffi- 
cient information  to  speak  of  the  results. 

I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  close  my  remarks  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  I  have  received  from 
numerous  correspondents  ;  among  them  I  may  mention 
Mr.  Lawson,  of  Northumberland  ;  Mr.  Briggs,  of  York- 
shire; Mr.  Skelton,  of  Lincolnshire;  Mr.  George  Jackson, 
of  Cheshire;  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  of  Beds;  Mr.  Squarey, 
of  Wilts ;  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Castree,  of  Gloucestershire ; 
tho  Bev.  Prebendary  Broreton ;  Mr.  Sturge,  of  Bristol ; 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Bucks;  Mr.  Mechi;  the  Bev.  J.  Y. 
Stratton;  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  of  Kent;Mr.Whittins:, 
of  Cambridgeshire ;  Mr.  H agger,  of  Liverpool ;  and  Mr. 
James  Webb,  of  Worcestershire. 


control,  and  our  villago  cottagers  called  upon  to  pay  as 
much  as  a  penny  per  pail  for  water,  tho  subject  must 
soon  receive  attention.  And,  fourth,  the  provision  of 
ground  for  the  recreation  of  those  children  which  it  is 
by  common  consent,  determined  should  bo  educated. 

I  will  now  address  myself  to  those  objects  in  which 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  rural  parishes  may 
voluntarily  assist  tho  lower  class.  Foremost  amongst 
them  are  benefit  societies.  Of  all  things  which  the 
labouring  man  most  dreads  is  his  condition  in  his  last 
days.  By  subscription  to  local  societies  (if  well  managed) 
a  labourer  may,  under  the  presont  stato  of  things,  con- 
trive to  obtain  the  means  of  support  if  sickness  over- 
takes him,  but  n  provision  for  old  age  is  an  object  which 
vory  few  agricultural  labourers  secure.  If  the  earnest 
interest  of  tho  upper  classes  in  a  parish  could  bo 
manifested  by  taking  a  part  in  the  management  of 
benefit  societies,  very  great  good  would  attend  them,  and 
it  would  no  longer  be  said  that  out  of  tho  23,000  friendly 
societies  which  exist  in  England  and  Wales,  there  are 
not  20  solvent.  By  importing  into  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment the  agency  of  the  post-office  as  a  means  of  securing 
safety  of  deposit  and  of  insuring  allowances  in  sickness 
and  old  age,  as  has  been  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Y. 
Stratton,  in  some  interesting  articles  written  by  him  in 
All  the  Year  Bound  (April,  1866),  and  in  The  Oonihilt 
Mayazint  (February,  1864),  tho  extension  of  such  societies 
would  follow.  It  was  with  a  view  to  gain  this  advan- 
tage that  tho  Kent  Friendly  Society  memorialized  the 
Postmaster-general  last  year,  and  I  believe  with  good 
effect.  All  persons  who  have  given  their  attention  to 
the  matter  concur  in  objecting  to  tho  meetings  of  friendly 
societies  at  public-houses;  and  if  the  higher  classes 
would  really  tako  an  interest  in  them,  tho  practice  would 
bo  discontinued.  "  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt, 
"the  club  is  sold  with  tho  good-will  of  tho  house." 
Beer-house  clubs  aro  indeed  a  great  abomination. 

Some  few  existing  societies  aro  excellent  precedents 
for  the  establishment  of  others.  Tho  Essex  Provident 
Society  has  enrolled  between  nino  and  ten  thousand 
members,  and  has  a  capital  of  between  £70,000  and 
£80,000 ;  and  tho  Hampshire  Friendly  Society  has  up- 
wards of  3,000  members  and  a  capital  of  £35,000.  The 
Hitchin  Friendly  Institution,  established  in  1828,  is, 
perhaps,  based  on  as  good  a  foundation  as  any  in  the 
country,  as  every  member  who  insures  against  sickness 
is  also  compelled  to  insure  for  a  pension  in  old  age,  an 
object  declared  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  its  founder  and  great 
supporter,  to  be  of  "  vital  importance  if  tho  wage-paid 
classes  are  to  bo  taught  the  advantage  of  respectability 
in  providing  for  themselves  when  past  work  without 
application  to  the  parish." 

The  next  object  in  which  tho  higher  classes  can  help 
tho  lower  is  in  establishing  and  maintaining  garden 
allotments  under  a  provident  system  of  management,  bv 
which  a  labourer,  having  allotted  to  him  a  rood  of  land*, 
may  pay,  during  his  active  life,  a  rent  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  landowner,  but  which  it  is  quite 
worth  his  while  to  pay,  to  secure  the  profit  which 
the  gardening  of  a  rood  of  land  will  give.  In  tho 
majority  of  cases  a  landowner  who  would  not  let  a  single 
rood  of  land  to  tho  labourer,  would  let  a  plot  of  many 
acres  to  the  parish  authorities,  and  would  bo  quite 
satisfied  in  receiving  say  £2  an  acre,  tithe  free,  which 
is  equal  to  3d.  a  pole  or  10s.  a  rood.  If  the  labourer 
paid  Gd.  a  pole,  or  £1  u  rood,  tithe  and  rate  free, 
no  would  ho  paying  double  tho  acreage  rent  that 
would  satisfy  tho  landowner,  and  if  the  surplus  was 
invested  through  the  same  agency  as  that  of  the 
"  Pyst-oflico  Benefit  Societies,"  it  *  would  nccumidate 
so  br  to  provide  tho  rent  of  the  land  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  whereby  tlio  labourer  in  his  latter  days 
would  hold  tho  land  rent  free.  Thus  ho  would  insure 
one  means  of  support.  But  such  an  advantago  can  only 
be  gained  by  tho  combination  of  the  more  wealthy 
parishioners,  who  together  might  become  security  to  the 
landowner  for  the  principal  rent. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Fuedbhicx  Wood  said  that,  much  as  he  admired 
the  masterly  and  able  essay  which  he  had  listened  to  with 
much  pleasure,  he  must  say,  at  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered a  Malthusian,  that  "one  of  tho  greatest  causes  of 
the  miserablo  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
had  not  been  noticed,  viz.,  their  early  marriages.  It 
was  generally  tho  practice  of  farmers  if  they  had  occa- 
sion to  dismiss  any  hands,  to  select  those  for  dismissal  who 
were  unmarried,  and  this,  and  tho  miserable  condition  of 
bachelor  farm  labourers,  drove  them  to  marry  much  earlier 
than  they  otherwise  would.  Ho  was  afraid  there  would 
bo  no  real  improvement  in  the  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers  until  they  were  taught  to  look  with  more  fore- 
thought upon  so  important  a  step  as  that  of  marriage. 

Tho  Kcv.  J.  Y.  Stbatton  could  heartily  say  amen  to 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  that  beerhouse  clubs 
were  a  great  abomination.    Ho  had  also  stated  that  while 
tho  manufacturing  operative  had  the  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition,  and  even  of  becoming  in  course  of  timo 
an  employer,  the  agricultural  labourer  bad  no  such 
hope  or  object ;  and  if  ho  joined  a  benefit  society,  it  was 
not  ono  which  would  render  him  assistance  in  0ld  age, 
The  agricultural  labourers  of  England  looked  upon  the 
poor-rate  as  a  kind  of  rent  charge,  in  lieu  of  that  rood 
of  land  which  Mr.  Denton  very  properly  wished  to  e* 
them  employed  upon ;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  oner^ 
for  the  early  and  imprudent  marriages  wbick  h' 
been  alluded  to.  He  believed  that,  on  the.  f,r*- 
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labourers  married  at  the  samo  agf>  as  members  of  the 
peerage,  whereas,  it  would  be  found  that,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
fessional men  found  they  must  wait  ton  years  longer 
before  they  could  establish  themselves.  He  did  not 
wish  to  find  fault  with  tho  Poor-law,  but  he  believed 
that  in  the  next  su.-i.-ion  of  Parliament  a  commission 
would  bo  appointed  to  inquire  into  tho  whole  subject. 
This  had  been  alluded  to  bv  Ixnd  Lichfield,  in  moving 
tho  second  reading  of  tho  hill  relating  to  friendly  so- 
cieties, which  bill  came  to  an  end  on  tho  previous  day, 
after  a  most  interesting  discussion  in  the  llouso  of 
Lords.  The  usual  form  of  benefit  socioties  in  rural  dis- 
tricts was  what  was  termed  a  aharing-out  club,  which 
-  to  an  end  and  was  re-constituted  every  year,  a 
ivance  by  which  tho  burdensome  and  aged  members 
»  got  rid  of  and  became  ultimately  dependent  on  the 
poor  rate.  It  was  easily  capable  of  proof  that,  on  many 
of  these  sharing-out  clubs,  men  spent  more  money  than 
would  support  them  in  old  ago,  and  in  greater  comfort  than 
was  afforded  thom  under  the  poor  law.  It  was  estimated 
that  oven  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  tho  vast 
majority  of  friendly  societies,  two  millions  a  vear  were 
saved  to  tho  poor  rates  by  their  agencv  ;  and  this  was 
enough  to  show  what  might  be  expected  if  an  improved 
system  could  bo  introduced.  Knowing  prottv  well  the 
difficulties  in  tho  way,  a  farm  labourers'  society,  in 
which  ho  hell  office,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  friendly 
societies  in  .England,  some  time  ago  memorialised  the 
Prcsidont  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  pointing  out  the  diffi- 
culties which  were  experienced  in  carrying  out  that  law, 
and  a  memorial  was  also  sent  to  tho  Postmaster-general, 
asking  for  some  system  of  Post-oflico  friendly  societies. 
This  proposal  was  worthy  tho  attention  of  all  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
tho  working  classes.  In  conclusion,  ho  would  refer 
those  interested  in  the  matter  to  a  pamphlet  which  ho 
had  published,*  entitled  "Friendly  Societies  r.  Beer- 
houao  Clubs,"  which  contained  many  important  facts. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Head,  M.P.,  as  a  tenant  farmer  and  a  large 
employerof  labour,  felt  that  he  ought  to  thank  Sir.  Denton 
for  the  very  excellent  paper  he  had  laid  before  them.  He 
wished  such  a  paper  had  been  read  at  the  meeting 
recently  held  at  Willis's  rooms.    He  attended  that  me  t- 
ing, and  from  statements  made  thero  it  might  almost 
bo  inferred  that  the  English  farm  labourer  was  the  most 
down-trodden  being  under  the  sun.    Uno  of  tho  principal 
things  there  advocated  was  the  establishment  of  trades' 
unions,  which  had  been  so  thoroughly  denounced  in  the 
paper  that  ho  need  not  trouble  tho  meeting  further  about 
that  question,  except  to  siv  that,  in  his  opinion,  much  of 
tho  effect  of  unions  was  already  attained  bv  the  general 
employment  of  agricultural  labourers  by  the  day ;  tho 
main  objects  of  unions  was  to  do  tho  bast  amount  of 
work  and  receive  tho  largest  amount  of  pay,  and  that 
was  really  tho  effect  of  employing  labourers,  as  was 
ulmost  exclusively  the  caso,  by  the  day.   A  nother  scheme 
put  forward  was  that  of  co-operution.    Now  co-opera- 
tion between  tho  employer  of  labour  upon  a  farm  and  tho 
employed,  was  visionary  and  impracticable ;  but  thoro 
was  one  species  of  co-operation  which  would  no  doubt 
bo  successful,  and  that  was  tho  introduction  of  piece 
work,  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  work  was  done  in 
tho  shortest  time,  and  in  tho  best  manner.    Bv  this 
system  a  farm  labourer  could  easily  earn  25  per  cent 
more  than  on  day  work;  it  was  usual  in  Norfolk 
to  pay  £o  a  month  in  harvest  time,  but  in  putting 
out  his  harvest  work  by  the  acre,  ho  (Mr.  Bead)  found 
that  his  men  could  earn  £  7  or  £8  a  month.  There 
was  another  matter  which  deserved  special  remark 
viz.  that  although  labourers  in  somo  districts  only 
got  nine  shillings  a  week,  and  in  others  eighteen 
shillings,   it   whs  quit,)  possible  that  tho  last-men- 
tioned earned  his  money,  and  that  tho  former  was 
over-pud  for  tho  work  ho  did.    It  should  also  bo 
remembered  that  when  men  were  spoken  of  as  receiving 
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8s.  or  9s.  a  week  in  tho  west  of  England,  they  often  had 
perquisites  which  were  worth  os.  a  week  more.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  old  poor  laws  engendered  and  en- 
couraged pauperism  ;  and  he  feared  that  tho  present  law, 
as  it  was  too  frequently  administered,  would  have  the 
samo  effect,  though  in  a  more  limited  degree.  He 
believed  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Union  Charge- 
ability  Bill,  granting  of  out-door  relief  had  not  been 
watched  with  tho  same  careful  scrutiny  as  heretofore, 
individual  ratepayers  not  having  tho  same  interest  to  look 
sharply  after  it ;  ho  thought  the  practice  of  giving  out- 
door relief  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  most  jealously- 
watched.  Tho  people  of  this  country  ought  to  be  taught 
not  to  look  to  the  operation  of  tho  poor  law  for  their 
support  in  old  age ;  and  to  this  end  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  ought  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  good, 
sound  friendly  societies.    Beerhouse  clubs  were  really*  a 
curse  to  tho  labouring  man,  instead  of  a  benef " 
generally  failed  just  at  the  moment  when  they  weic 
required.    On  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  go  to  * 
a  rigid  extreme  as  to  disgust  the  labourers  ;  for  to  men 
who  had  but  few  holidays,  a  harmless  frolic  once  a  year 
on  club  day  was  very  wholesome,  and  tended  much  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  tho  club.    There  was  another 
fact  mentioned  in  tho  paper  which  he  considered  of  some 
importance,  that  25  years  ago  moat  was  40  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  at  present ;  it  was  just  about  that  time 
when  they  began  to  import  foreign  cattle,  and  tho  result, 
therefore,  appoared  to  bo  that  they  had  introduced  foreign 
diseases,  that  farmers  had  lost  a  vast  amount  of  cattle, 
and  that  tho  public  had  to  pay  much  more  for  their  meat! 
Mr.  Denton  seemed  to  think  it  rather  strange  that  agri- 
cultural labourers  were  not  admitted  to  the  franchise  ; 
but  they  must  remember  that  while  the  borough  quali- 
fication had  been  reduced  only  from  £10  to  about  £4 
that  for  counties  had  been  reduced  from  £50  to  £12  ; 
and  if  tho  present  bill  was  spoken  of  as  a  leap  in  the  dark' 
he  considered  that  ono  which  would  give  tho  franchise  to 
tho  agricultural  labourer  would  be  takinir  a  iumD  into 
tho  bottomless  pit.  8    J  P 

Mr.  IIowAim  said  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  of 
tho  evils  of  over  population  could  hardly  have  had  much 
experience  in  rural  districts,  or,  nt  any  rate,  ho  could 
not  have  had  to  harvest  some  500  acres  of  corn.  The 
truth  was,  that  we  were  beginning  to  feel  the  evils  of 
under  population.    There  were  so  many  excellent  points 
in  tho  paper  that  ho  was  very  reluctant  to  take  exception 
to  anything,  but  he  certainly  thought  that  rather  too 
bright  a  picture  of  tho  condition  of  the  rural  population 
had  been  painted.     Thero  wero  yet  sadly  too  many 
villages  and  districts  neglected  by  those  whoso  duty  it 
was  to  care  for  them ;  and  tho  noble  example  set  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  others  in  covering  their  estates 
with  excellent  cottages  and  schools  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed to  anything  like  tho  extent  it  ought  to  have  been 
Thero  was  no  doubt  that  tho  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  had  much  improved  during  the  last  25 
years,  and  this  ho  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tho 
improved  .system  of  agriculture,  under  which  thero  w  is 
much  more  demand  for  skilled  labour  than  in  the 
primitive  system  which  it  had  superseded.   Tho  intro- 
duction of  Swede  turnips,  and  a  regular  system  of  root 
culture,  had  added  millions  to  tho  national  wealth  by 
enabling  tho  farmer  both  to  grow  more  corn  and  also  to 
feed  moro  Block,  and  this  had  improved  the  condition 
ot  the  labourer,  not  only  by  finding  employment  for  a 
larger  number  during  tho  summer,  but  also  by  providing 
them  with  something  to  do  in  tho  winter  whon 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  idle.     Tho  greater 
facilities  for  travelling,  our  large  public  works,  railway-, 
and  land  drainage  had  also  had  something  to  do  with 
this  state  of  things,  and  tho  introduction  of  machinery 
upon  farms  had  had  a  great  influence-having  broken 
down  that  dead  level  which  so  long  existed  in  the  rate 
of  agricultural  wages.    When  a  man  was  employed  to 
swing  a  flail  which  only  cost  a  shilling,  2s.  or  3s  a-wcek 
difference  in  wages  was  a  great  consideration ;  but  when 
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the  samo  man  had  to  attend  to  a  thrashing  machine 
-which  coat  £400,  a  difference  of  a  few  shillings  to  a 
steady,  skilful,  and  trustworthy  man  was  a  mere 
bagatelle.  So  with  the  steam -plough ;  men  wore  now 
paid  more  for  Bitting  on  a  steam-plough  and  directing 
its  movements  thtn  they  formerly  were  for  breaking  up 
the  stubborn  soil  with  great  labour.  The  condition  of 
the  English  labourer  contrasted  very  favourably  with 
that  of  the  French  peasant,  who,  as  he  had  found  from 
frequent  observations  last  year,  was  generally  on  large 
farms,  in  tho  receipt  of  about  Is.  7d.  a  day,  for  which  he 
had  to  work  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  was 
not  very  surprising  to  find  that  most  of  the  men  were 
unmarried,  and  their  whole  condition  was  about  as  com- 
fortless as  could  well  be  conceived.  Notwithstanding 
wh*t  had  boen  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  East 
Norfolk  on  the  effect  of  the  Union  Chargeability  Bill, 
be  believed  it  would  have  a  material  influence  for  good 
on  the  future  of  tho  labouring  population.  Under  the 
former  state  of  things  landlords  had  a  direct  inducement 
to  pull  down  cottages  instead  of  build  ng  them  ;  but 
under  the  present  system  all  that  was  changed;  and  this 
was  very  important,  for  one  of  the  main  things  which 
ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  landed  interest  was 
how  to  increase,  not  only  tho  number  but  tho  quality  of 
tho  habitations  of  the  poor.  Under  the  present  Act  tho 
labourer  was  freed  from  the  serf-like'  necessity  which 
bound  him  to  his  own  parish,  and  ho  was  able  to  travel 
over  the  union  in  search  of  employment,  and  he  (Mr. 
Howard)  hoped  the  day  would  soon  come  when  this  hmit 
wou'd  be  yet  further  ext<  nded. 

Mr.  C.  8.  Rbao  asked  lcavo  to  explain  that  he  did  not 
object  to  tho  principle  of  the  Union  ChargeaMlity  Bill, 
but  only  to  the  mode  in  which  relief  was  too  often 
administered  under  it. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowlbk  (of  the  Prebendal  Farms.  Ayles- 
bury) said  that  Mr.  Denton,  in  his- 'excellent  paper,  had 
travelled  over  so  vast  an  area,  that  ho  hardly  knew  what 
particulir  points  to  touch  upon.  Beginning1  With  the 
question  of  labourers'  dwellings,  he  believed'  that 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  had  to  bo  considered. 
They  had  hoard  what  was  the  cost  of  a  decent  house, 
and  he  need  hardly  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  an 
agricultural  labourer  to  pay,  as  rent,  interest  even  on 
£140.  He  had  had  through  his  landlord  to  build  one  or 
two  cottages,  and  he  found  they  cost  from  £130  to  £140 
each — for  they  ought  all  to  have  threo  bedrooms — and 
this  represented  a  greater  rent  than  tho  men  could  pay ; 
but  ho  believed  the  tenant  farmers  would  willingly  co- 
operate with  the  landlords  in  this  matter,  and  take  upon 
themselves  the  rental  of  any  reasonable  -hnmber  of 
cottages,  to  be  included  in  the  rent  of  tW  farm  and 
buildings,  which  they  would  let  to  their  men  at  a  mode- 
rate rent,  and  also  give  them  garden  ground  to  cultivate. 
Ho  gave  each  of  his  labourers  half  a  rcod  of  the  best 
land  on  tho  farm,  as  near  as  possible  to  tho  farmyard, 
and  told  them  to  take  whatever  tnanure  they  wanted, 
and  once  a  year,  when  "harvest  home"  came  round, 
thoy  had  a  little  exhibition  of  the  garden  produce.  All 
this  hid  a  most  excellent  effect  in  keeping  them  from 
the  beerhouse,  and  in  encouraging  habits  of  independence 
and  industry  amongst  them.  The  question  of  wagrs  was 
one  that  would  settlo  itself,  especially  where  a  man  was 
no  longer  tied  to  his  own  particular  parish,  but  allowed 
to  go  to  an  adjoining  one,  where  ho  thought  he  could 
find  a  better  master  or  higher  wages.  With  regard  to 
what  Mr.  Denton  very  appropriately  named  "  practical 
education,''  that  was  a  point  which  could  not  bo  too 
much  insisted  on.  Being  vorv  anxious  that  a  good 
ploughman  in  his  employ  should  be  taught  even  further 
excellence,  he  got  his  friend,  Mr.  James  Howard,  to 
have  him  taught,  and  the  result  was  that  at  tho  next 
county  ploughing  match  he  won  the  first  prize,  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention  was  excited  amongst  the  other 
men  to  sec  how  ho  set  his  plough  and  went  to  work. 
He  believed  that  the  agricultural  labourer,  if  properly 


educated,  might  be  made  as  good  a  Bkilled  labourer  as 
any  man  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Ho  (Mr. 
Fowler)  was  now  using  tho  steam  plough,  and  every 
mm  engaged  in  attending  to  the  machinery,  including 
the  one  who  drove  tho  engine,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  an 
ordinary  agricultural  labourer.  Mr.  Denton  had  spoken 
of  bakeries  for  tho  benefit  of  the  men,  but  ho  did  not 
see  why  they  should  not  have  public  breweries  as  well, 
so  as  to  avoid  tho  bad  boor  so  much  complained  of,  only 
it  would  be  quite  necessary  that  tho  present  oppressive 
malt-tax  should  be  removed.  The  supply  of  water  to 
tho  dwellings  of  tho  poor  was  of  even  greater  consequence 
than  that  of  beer,  and  should  never  be  overlooked  in  the 
erection  of  cottages. 

Mr.  C.Wrbn  Hobkyns  said  the  last  speaker  had  touched 
a  point  which  he  considered  of  great  importance— namely, 
that  ho  anticipated  the  time  when  the  tenant  farmer 
would  look  upon  the  condition  of  the  labourer  as  matter 
for  special  arrangement  and  understanding  between  him- 
self and  his  landlord.    He  considered  this  of  groat  import- 
ance, because  he  regarded  the  whole  question  very  much 
from  a  point  of  view  which  had  not  been  touched 
upon,  and  which  he  could  not  pass  by  in  absolute  silence 
—namely,  the  position  which,  in  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution of  tho  whole  order  of  English  Bociety,  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  held  in  the  body  corporate.    They  had 
a  body  of  laws  relating  to  landed  property,  which  wore 
peculiar  to  England,  which  they  had  attempted  to  en- 
force upon  the  colonies  and  to  establish  in  India  and 
America,  but  which  had  broken  down  in  ench  of  these 
instances,  and  which  existed  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world   with    tho   exception   of   portions   of  Austria 
and  Russia  ;  ho  referred  to  the  laws  which  tended 
to   the   aggregation   of   lnnd  into    large   and  still 
larger  territories  —  ho   could  not  call  them  estates 
— of  from  6,000  to  10,000  acres,  and  which  it  was 
morally  impossible  could  be  farmed  by  the  proprietor. 
It  hacC  therefore,  to  be1  let  out  in  portions  to  tenant 
farmers.    If  these  tenancies  existod  for  the  term  of 
human  life,  or  even  for  twenty-one  years,  or  any  such 
term  as  would  give  something  like  a  feeling  of  proprie- 
torship, it  would  matter  little  who  the  owner  of  the  soil 
might  bo  in  reality ;  but  at  present  the  effect  was  to 
make  all  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  point  to  those  disco- 
veries which  suited  his  circumstances,  and  would  enable 
him  to  nnko  the  most  out  of  the  land  in  the  shortest  timo. 
He  admitted  that  this  system  was  very  satisfactory  to 
farmers  and  proprietors ;  but  there  was  one  individual 
who  would  raise  his  voice  ag  linst  it  if  ho  had  the  power, 
and  that  was  the  ono  whoso  condition  they  worn  discus- 
sing—iho  agricultural  labourer,  whose  position  was 
such,  that  he  did  not  como  in  contact  with  the  owner  of 
the  cottage  which  he  inhabited,  or  of  the  land  which  ho 
tilled.    The  tenant  who  employed  him,  held  his  lands 
Under  such  conditions  as  compelled  him  to  make  the 
most  out  of  it  in  a  short  time,  and  with  the  least  ^P0™- 
ditnre  of  labour ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  bo  <nu 
not  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  man  who  came 
ih  contact  with  tho  actual  owner  of  tho  soil ;  and,  in 
fart,  those  men  who  were  employed  about  the  B*r™~~fi 
of  the  proprietor,  were  always  in  a  better  position, naa 
better  wages  and  dwellings  than  those  who '  workod^ tor 
the  tenant  farmer.    The  latter  was  not  able  really  to 
influence  tho  condition  of  the  labourer;  the  cott*fitrht 
which  he  lived  did  not  belong  to  him ;  tho  t»™"y  "  » 
leave  the  farm  and  the  labourer  stay,  or  the  in  _ 
might  leave  while  tho  farmer  stayed  j  ^here  was 
long  relation  between  ^^J^£*2?S  hi. 


the"man's  condition  an  improving         °~*°2t  how- 
appreciated.  H 


and  no  donbt  machinery  °P^*£^Jg*£SS 
anme  as  in  trade,  though  the  ^S^^^JSSmA 
in  the  one  case  there  was  the  power  oi 


alike,  because 


almost  unlimited  production,  while  in  **^***J% 
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run  established  which  would  improve  the  condition  of 
agricultural  labourer,  but  he  thought  more  good 
would  be  done  by  commencing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ohain  of  causes,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  some 
alteration  of  that  system  which  was  tending  to  larger 
and  larger  aggregations  of  estates.  One  point  in  the 
per  and  dismission  ho  had  noticed  with  much  pleasore, 
e  importanoo  of  technical  or  practical  education.  Uo 
had  himself  seen  the  work  of  a  farm  done  altogether 
inefficiently,  simply  because  ovwry  one  was  trying  to  do 
everything,  and  because  the  system  seemed  to  be  a  mis- 
celltneous  one  by  putting  any  man  to  any  employment. 
If  there  wero  more  subdivision  of  labour  on  farms  ho 
was  certain  good  results  would  follow,  and  ono  of  the 
main  advantages  of  technical  oducation  would  bo  that 
each  man  would  Is?  able  to  do  at  le  ist  ono  thing  well, 
instead  of  a  great  many  things  indifferently. 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  said  this  subject  had  been  so  often  dis- 
cussed by  gentlemen  who  took  merely  a  picturesque 
view  of  it  that  ho  felt  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Denton, 
who  had  had  groat  experience,  for  giving  them  some 
facta  upou  which  thr-y  might  depend.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  point  to  other  countries,  where  labourers  wcro 
worse  off;  our  system  of  government  was  worth  nothing 
unless  we  rem  Id  apply  .wine  means  of  improvement  to 
what  whs  allowed  to  bo  unsatisfactory.  The  great  point 
in  which  our  government  excelled  was  that  it  was  pro- 
gressive ;  it  a  p  pen  red  that  the  condition  of  farm  labourers 
had  progressed,  and  was  mucn  better  than  it  was  at  the 
close  of  the  grout  war,  when  there  was  a  very  bad  sys- 
tem of  poor  laws,  and  when  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  was  really  nothing  better  than  that  of 
Berts.  As  to  their  present  position,  taken  as  a  whole, 
although  there  might  bo  exceptions,  the  labourer  always 
looked  forward  to  ending  his  days  in  tho  workhouse,  and 
the  exceptions  were  in  cases  where  employers  took  more 
than  usual  interest  in  their  workpeople.  As  long  as  this 
was  the  state  of  things  it  could  not  ho  considered  satisfac- 
tory, lie  did  not  believe,  however,  that  it  could  be 
suddenly  altered  by  any  Aut  of  Parliament  or  philan- 
thropic movement ;  he  quite  agreed  with  tho  observa- 
tions which  had  been  nude  as  to  the  fruitleasncss 
of  encouraging  the  labourers  to  combine,  and  thought 
the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  meeting  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Read  wore  not  so  wiso 
as  well  meaning,  but  at  the  same  time  Canon  Gird- 
lestone  had  proposed  ono  of  tho  few  things  which  would 
really  do  tho  labourer  good ;  when  ho  found  that 
in  one  parish  or  district  the  wages  were  very  low  indeed, 
he  recommended  the  men  to  go  elsewhere,  and  that  was 
just  what  caused  the  great  superiority  of  mechanics  to 
farm  1 1 J. ..urers ;  they  were  much  better  educated,  not  so 
much  in  the  way  of  reading  and  writing,  but  in  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  how  best  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  improve  their  condition.  The  agricultural 
labourer  must  not  be  limited  to  tho  more  bounds  of  his 
parish,  as  was  now  too  often  tho  case.  In  dealing  with 
millions  of  people  the  only  way  to  holp  them  w  is  to  teach 
them  to  help  themselves,  and  the  essential  point  was  to 
give  them  that  sort  of  education  which  would  make  them 
desire  more.  Without  speaking  disrespectfully  of  his 
friends,  the  farmers,  it  was  but  too  true  to  Hay  that  their 
predecessors  were  anything  but  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  education ;  they  did  not  liko  a  labourer  who  had  an 
idea  beyond  his  own  parish.  The  whole  system  of  the 
poor  laws  was  calculated  to  produce  th>j  same  effort,  and 
prizes  evon  were  given  to  tho  man  who  had  bean  the 
longest  time  in  ono  situation,  which  was  about  tho  most 
mischievous  thing  they  could  offer  a  priec  for.  as  travel- 
ling was  one  of  the  best  moans  of  increasing  knowledge. 
He  did  not  doubt  but  that,  with  the  impetus  now  given 
to  education,  farm  labourers  as  a  body  would  learn  to 
read,  and  then  they  would  soon  find  the  adviint  <go  of 
technical  education,  and  would  co-operate  with  tho 
farmers  themselves  in  becoming  mora  intelligent  and 
useful  labourers.  There  was  no  question  as  to  tho 
advantage  of  giving  them  plots  of  land  to  cultivate,  but 


that  must  como  from  the  farmers  themselves.    They  had 

heard  about  the  scarcity  of  labour,  and  before  long  he 
hoped  they  would  hear  of  farmers  meeting  to  consider, 
not  as  they  once  did,  how  much  they  should  give  to 
married  men,  and  how  much  to  single,  but  how  they 
could  get  more  good  labourers  into  the  parish.  lie  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  as  to 
our  land  system,  for  however  detrimental  it  might  be  in 
some  respects  to  have  laud  held  in  few  hands,  in  countries 
where  it  was  much  subdivided  the  condition  of  tho 
labourers  was  most  wretched.  In  tho  Flemish  part  of 
Belgium  tho  land  was  cultivated  in  small  holdings,  and 
with  the  greatest  economy ;  and  the  peasant  submitted,  in 
the  matters  of  food,  clothing,  and  work,  to  what  in 
England  would  be  considered  absolute  misery.  Another 
important  fact  was  this,  that  the  English  system,  what- 
ever defects  might  bo  attached  to  it,  had  been  tho 
author  of  all  the  agricultural  improvements  of  Europe- ; 
and  the  reason  was  obvious  ;  it  was  only  where  a  man 
had  large  capital  that  ho  could  affowi  to  make  the  ex- 
periments which  led  to  these  improvements.  The  system 
of  drainage  was  at  first  stoutly  opposed  by  the  farmers, 
but  it  was  taken  up  by  the  link.  <,f  Bedford  and  other 
intelligent  landlord-*,  and  now  it  had  spread  all  over  the 
world.  He  remcmliered  a  county  member  addressing 
an  agricultural  audience,  and  sneering  at  artificial 
manures,  saying  there  was  nothing  like  "muck," 
which  was  received  with  loud  applause.  The  weak 
point  of  the  case  was  that,  though  our  agricultural 
labourers  might  be  well-off  compared  to  those  of  other 
countries,  they  were  not  so  proportionately  to  mechanics. 
Tho  only  way  to  achieve  the  d  .sired  result  was  for  every 
one  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  spread  education  among  the 
labouring  classes,  for  although  they  had  not  tho  franchise, 
yet  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  thry  Boon  would  have  it. 

Sir  Ororor  .Trxxwron,  Bart.,  who  regretted  he  had 
not  been  in  tame  to  hear  the  paper,  said  that  Mr.  Hos- 
kyns  had  admitted  that  largo  owners  were  tho  best  em- 
ployers of  labour.  Ho  understood  him  to  say  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  largo  owners  the  labourers  wero  well 
paid  and  cared  for,  and  lived  in  good  cottages,  but  that 
the  reverse  was  tho  case  where  tenant  farmers  were 
occupiers ;  and  what  was  the  inference,  but  that  where 
there  was  most  capital  there  would  be  the  best  remun- 
eration for  labour.  Ho  thought  the  subject  of  labour 
was  one  very  much  misunderstood,  and  was  fraught  with 
great  difficulty.  It  was  said  that  education  would  mako 
good  labourers,  and  do  away  with  all  the  evils  now 
existing ;  he  advocated  education,  and  thought  it  must 
be  given  to  the  rising  generation  of  labourers,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  the  duties  which  would  inevitably,  at  no 
distant  day,  devolve  upon  them  ;  but  he  did  not  believe 
education  would  enable  a  man  to  till  the  ground  better  than 
his  follow  who  had  hadno  education  An  exemplification  ol 
this  was  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  railway  navvies.  There 
were  no  men  in  the  world  who  had  so  much  physical  ability 
to  do  an  enormous  amount  of  work  ;  they  laboured  from 
M  1  iv  'ooji.ku'  h-i'-I  S  ili.rd  i\  .iv-  'M.  ci,  and,  H  a 
general  rule,  were  drunk  from  Saturdiy  afternoon  to 
Mon  lay  morning.  They  received  enormous  wages,  and 
consumed  an  enormous  amount  of  beef  and  beer,  and 
did  far  more  work  than  any  agricultural  labourer;  but 
what  enabled  them  to  do  so  was  not  education,  but  tho 
amount  of  food  which  they  consumed.  In  the  same 
way,  oducation  would  not  enablo  tho  agricultural 
labourer  to  do  more  work.  Ho  was,  however,  not  tho 
lees  an  advocate  for  education,  which  it  was  tho  duty  of 
tho  upper  classes  to  give  to  those  bolow  them,  but  ho  did 
not  like  the  question  put  upon  a  false  issue.  This  sub- 
ject could  not  be  too  widely  ventilated ;  and  he  hoped  if, 
would  bo  taken  up,  not  only  by  societies  and  chambers 
of  agriculture,  but  by  farmers'  clubs.  He  might  men- 
tion that  ho  know  instances  of  hovels,  not  fit  for  human 
beings  to  live  in,  which  wero  owned  in  freehold  by  tho 
occupants,  and  which  nobody  could  remove ;  and  he  did 
not  think  this  was  a  feature  sufficiently  recognised  by 
those  who  talked  on  this  subject.   He  had  lately  seen  in 
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the  papers  the  detailed  case  of  a  man  with  a  largo  family 
of  ten  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  carnod  3s.  Gd.  a  week, 
and  when  the  man  was  askoJ  about  sending  the  lad  to 
school,  he  replied,  that  it  was  not  the  question  of  the 
penny  for  the  schooling,  but  of  the  3s.  6d.  which  he 
earned,  and  which  mado  just  the  difference  between 
living  and  starving,  Thtt  was  the  great  difficulty 
which  had  to  be  met  in  reference  to  education,  and 
which,  he  thought,  it  was  impossible  to  get  ovor. 

Air.  J.  Bennett  said  the  subject  was  a  most  important 
and  difficult  one.  They  could  improve  the  land  and 
cverj'  animal  on  it  except  the  most  important  animal  of 
all — the  human  labourer.  During  tho  last  forty  yours 
there  had  been  some  slight  improvement  in  his  personal 
cleanliness,  but  they  failed  to  see  much  improvement  in 
the  most  fundamental  point — tho  dwelling.  He  had  a 
farm  in  Sussex,  on  which  he  employed  some  seventy 
men,  but  ho  found  it  a  growing  difficulty  to  provide 
habitations  for  them,  and  some  had  to  walk  four  miles 
to  their  work.  Ho  could  not  get  a  bit  of  land  on  the 
roadside  on  which  to  put  up  any  cottages,  and  he  did  not 
know  bow  to  remedy  tho  evil,  which  was  a  very  grave 
ono.  Mr.  Hoskyns  had  alluded  to  tho  land  1  iws,  but 
he  thought  tho  game  laws  had  also  something  to  do  with 
tho  question.  Tho  great  landowner  attached  much  moro 
importance  to  the  game  than  to  the  condition  of  tho 
labourer,  and  would  not  have  a  cottage  in  this  place 
or  that,  lest  tho  gamo  should  bo  interfered  with.  As 
to  the  state  of  education,  ho  (Mr.  Bennett)  had 
offered  a  shilling  to  each  of  his  men  who  could  writo 
their  names,  but  not  ten  of  the  70  could  do  so,  and  the 
question  was,  how  this  ignorance  was  to  be  overcome. 
In  some  places  tho  parson  would  assist  them,  and  in 
others  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  and  then  the  case  was 
hopeless.  Some  of  the  clergy  were  afraid  of  the  men 
becoming  too  independent,  and  thinking  for  themselves, 
and  tho  squires  thought  education  would  make  them 
saucy,  and  that  if  they  learned  anything  beyond  tho 
limits  of  their  own  parish,  they  would  draw  comparisons, 
and  that  when  improvement  once  began  they  would 
improve  themselves  off  the  land  altogether,  and  go  where 
they  believed  they  would  be  better  off. 

The  Chairman  said  ho  could  not  close  the  discussion 
without  a  remark  or  two  on  what  had  fallen  from  tho 
various  speakers ;  and  he  must  specially  notice  the  re- 
marks made  early  in  tho  evening  respecting  trades' 
unions,  and  the  offect  of  tho  poor  hws  upon  agricultural 
labourers.  It  appeared  to  him  tint  tho  speaker  (Air. 
Read)  was  not  sufficiently  informed  about  trades'  unions 
when  he  spoke  of  tho  system  of  day  work  having  tho 
same  effect,  which  was  enabling  the  men  to  do  tho  least 
work  and  have  tho  highest  pay.  Tho  object  of  trades' 
onions  was  to  bring  men  together  to  agroo  to  a  uniform 
rate  of  pay,  which  they  thought  most  conducive  to  tho 
welfare  of  all ;  and  ho  could  not  agroo  that  the  effect  of 
tnuW  unions  was  such  as  Mr.  Read  had  stated  it  to 
be.  Then  the  same  gentleman  went  on  to  trace  the 
effect  of  legislation  in  introducing  foreign  catllo,  and 
drew  the  inference  that  that  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  meat,  stating  tho  price  of  meat 
so  many  years  back ;  but  ho  forgot  that  there  was  an 
intervening  period  when  meat  was  quite  as  high 
as  at  present,  long  1>cfore  the  operation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Act — certainly  long  before  the  introduction  of 
contagious  diseases  by  foreign  cattle.  The  fact  was, 
that  if  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  had  been  inju- 
rious, they  must  not  forget  that  lone  before  the  disease 
waB  introduced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign  cattle 
had  been  imported,  of  which  tho  country  h  id  had  the 
benefit. 

Mr.  0.  K.  Read  said  he  had  not  alluded  to  the  cattle 
plague,  but  to  plcuro -pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  Cuaikman  said  that  if  the  stato  of  the  case  was 
as  bad  as  Mr.  Bennett  seemed  to  think,  it  appeared 
almost  hopeless,  but  if  the  labouring  classes  did,  as  ho 
believed  they  would,  gradually  improve,  there  would  be 


an  increase  of  produce  from  the  land,  and  the  whole 
class  would  rise  considerably  in  the  social  scale.  Mr. 
Denton  had  endeavoured  to  show  how  they  might  bo 
improved,  but  no  ono  seemed  to  have  noticed  that  which 
he  (the  Chairman)  principally  relied  on,  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  general  education, 
and  a  certain  number  to  practical  instruction  in  farming 
pursuits,  so  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  tho  highest  rate  of  wages  in  their  calling. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  their 
dwellings,  which  had  been  taken  up  by  this  Society 
again  and  again,  plans  having  been  prepared,  and  every 
possible  schemo  suggested  for  reducing  the  cost,  but  they 
could  not  bring  it  within  £130;  they  could  build  a 
hovel  for  a  groat  deal  less,  but  not  a  cottage  fit  for  a 
labouring  man  to  live  in.    If  they  had  improved 
dwellings,  and  the  other  things  which  had  boon  men- 
tioned, gardens  and  friendly  societies,  and  co-operativo 
stores  which  might  do  a  great  deal  in  enabling  them  to 
supply  themselves  on  the  lowest  terms,  they  would  soon 
be  in  a  much  bettor  position  ;  and  above  all.  if  they  could 
induco  these  men,  not  by  legislation,  but  by  showing 
them  tho  benefit  of  it,  to  abstain  from  the  beer  Bhop, 
their   greatest  enemy  would  bo  conquered.  They 
must  not  go  away  with  the  idea  that  the  navvy 
was  such  a  deplorable  creature  as  the  hon.  baronet 
had  painted  him ;  thoy  were  not,  as  a  rule  (and  he 
knew  a  groat  deal  more  of  them  than  of  agricultural 
labourers)  drunken  or  unintelligent  men ;  they  were- 
one  of  the  most   intelligent  class  of  workmen  in 
the  country.    Tako  a  navvy  abroad,  and  he  was  tho 
most  valuable  man  you  could  get ;  place  him  in  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty,  requiring  coolness,  intre- 
pidity, and  perseverance,  and  the  behaviour  of  these 
men  was  most  remarkable.     The  groat  works  of  the 
country  could  not  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the 
energy  and  discipline  which  existed  amongst  them. 
Most  of  them  had  attended  national  schools,  and  had  a 
certain  amount  of  real  education,  and  it  was  this,  com- 
bined with  their  practical  knowledge,  which  mado  them 
such  valuable  workmen.   There  were  drunken  navvies, 
no  doubt,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  casus,  people 
woro    apt   to  judge  a  class  by  a  few.     It  was 
too  common  to  attribute  to   tho  largo  proportion 
of  the  working  classes  the  tendency  to  crimes  which  was 
exhibited  by  a  few,  in  the  samo  way  as  it  was  common 
in  tho  present  day  to  say  that  commercial  morality  was 
very  low,  simply  because  by  the  facilities  for  printing 
and  discussion  every  instance  of  fraud  was  brought 
prominently  before  tho  public  over  and  over  again  ad 
nauseam.    Ho  now  bogged  to  move  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Denton  for  Wb  very  able  and  valuable 
paper,  r.nd,  in  doing  so,  ho  might  be  permitted  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  tho  Society  on  his  own 
behalf  for  tho  very  kind  manner  in  which  they  had 
always  received  him  as  Chairman  of  tho  Council,  in 
which  capacity  he  now  appeared  for  the  last  time 
us  presiding  at  an  evening  mooting.    He  had  held 
that  office  for  four  years,  and  during  that  time  he 
had  presided  over  many  meetings,  and  had  always  been 
received  with  a  kindness  and  courtesy  which  had  led 
them  to  overlook  those  shortcomings  of  which  he  himself 
had  been  but  too  sensible.    He  could  only  hope  that  his 
conduct  while  Chairman  of  the  Council  had  met  with 
tho  approval  of  the  Society. 
Tho  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Denton  having  been  passed, 
Mr.  Denton  said  he  would  only  make  ono  remark  in 
reply.    There  could  not  be  a  better  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  suggestion  he  had  mado  as  to  tech- 
nical, combined  with  primary  education,  than  that 
which  the  hon.  baronet  had  alleged  with  regard  to  the 
navvv.    The  drunken  navvy  was  invariably  a  bad 
agricultural  labourer.     At  "  the  present  moment  ho 
(Mr.  Denton)    had   under   him   about    1,500  men 
of  tho  samo  class  as  the  navvy,  and  many  of  them 
had  been  agricultural   labourers  until  by  practical 
education  they  became  fitted  for  draining  work.  The 
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drunken  men  wore  generally  thaw  who  for  want  of 
practical  education  were  unablo  to  earn  good  wages. 
Those  who  had  acquired  that  knowledge  earned  good 
waRfH  and  very  seldom  drank.  There  was  no  steadiw  or 
worthier  man  than  a  properly  educated  navvy. 

The  Revorend  Canon  Oirdlbstonb  writes : — "  I  desire 
to  stato  my  conviction  that,  notwithstanding  many 
plausible  statements  to  the  contrary,  made  chiefly  by 
interested  parties,  agricultural  labourers  in  all  parts  of 
England— some  more,  some  less,  but  all  to  a  groat  extant 
—are  in  a  fur  more  depressed  condition  thsn  any  other 
class  of  workmen.  It  is  proverbial,  I  believe,  that  there 
is  no  one,  however  liberal  in  opinions,  who  would 
seriously  propose  to  trust  the  franchise  to  poor  ll'xlijo, 
as  ho  is  culled,  until  ho  has,  by  some  process  or  other, 
been  made  much  more  of  a  man  than  he  is  at  present. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  likoly  instrument- 
ality for  hiBumprovoment  consists  of  a  system  of  regis- 
tration, and  removal  from  low-paid  to  better -paid 
districts,  and  the  formation  of  mutual  aid  nnd  protection 
societies,  strictly  guarded  by  rule  against  aggression 
and  violence.  If  a  central  committee  could  bo  formed 
in  Ijondon  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  promote 
and  set  on  foot  the  above,  an  1  to  push  forward  all  such 
questions  as  that  of  education,  improved  dwellings, 
better  administration  of  poor  law,  &c,  &c,  something 
practical  might  reanlt.  But  1  fear  the  class  is  at  pre- 
sent too  depressed  to  be  in  a  condition,  without  extra- 
neous aid,  to  keep  themselves." 

Mr.  Mscm  writes: — On  the  11th  December,  1851,  I 
placed  before  your  Society  the  labourers'  bnlanoe-sh.'et, 
calculated  for  man  and  wife  and  three  children.  His 
wages  were  then  8s.  per  week,  now  they  are  12s.  per 
week  ;  but  as  his  nine  4-lb.  loaves  now  cost  9d.  instead 
of  5d.  each,  and  as  pork,  butter,  cheese,  soip,  and  candles 
art:  now  dearer  than  then,  ho  is  really  only  advnnt^crcd 
to  the  extent  of  about  7Jd.  to  Od.  per  week.  Ho  saves 
l£d.  per  week  in  tea,  but,  as  all  his  clothes  and  those  of 
his  family  were  of  cotton,  with  a  little  woollen,  he  was 
sorely  pinch<*i  during  the  cotton  famine.  His  principal 
gain  is  in  the  more  steady  demand  for  his  labour,  caused 
by  aurricultural  improvements.  On  othnr  parts  of  his 
condition  I  have  reported  to  my  friend  Mr.  Denton,  with 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  present  this 


with  1,000  machines,  and  450,000  spindles,  em; 
10,000  work-people.    Upwards  of  143,767  quintals 
cotton  are  spun  annually.    The  following  is  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  this  manufacture : — 

Franc*. 

Value  of 


raw  cotton  to  be  spun   17,400,t 

on  the  capital  employed  for  the 
machines  ami  buildings,  the  wear  and 

tear  and  repairs   8,000,000 

Wages  to  work-people,  interest  on  the 
capital  in  circulation,  and  profits  ....  14,500,000 

Value  of  the  cotton  spun    34,900.000 

This  industry  is  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  state  in 
Italy,  for  the  low  price  of  labour  and  the  abundance  of 
water  power.   The  following  is  tho  trade  in  cotton  yam 
in  Italy: — 

Import*. 

Quintal*.  Francs. 

1863                   44,310   19,22 2,000 

1864                     36.672    16,364,000 

1865                    69,076    30,831,000 


Avoragc 


.  50,019   22,130,000 

Exports. 
Quintal*. 

1863    1,328   

1864    1,063   

1866    397   


Franc*. 
666,000 
471,000 
217,000 


Average   929    451,000 

Tho  capital  employed  in  cotton  weaving  is  as  follows : — 


Value  of  32  million  kilogrammes  of 

cotton  spun    33,800,000 

Wages  of  the  warpers  and  weavers  30,700.000 
Bleaching,  dying,  interest  on  capital, 

sc.,    15,500,000 


Jflairafartotts. 

Tkb  Cotton  Industry  rx  Italy. — The  cotton  plant 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Salerno,  near 
Naples,  and  Calabria,  also  in  the  vulleys  of  the  islands  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily.  The  production  of  cotton  during 
the  last  few  years  may  be  estimated  at  60  millions  of 
francs.  This  industry,  if  more  developed,  would  become 
an  immense  resource  for  agriculture,  especially  in  the 
Southern  provinces  and  Sardinia,  where  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  land  which  might  bo  reclaimed.  Tho 
following  are  the  imports  and  exports  of  raw  cotton : — 

Importt. 

Quintals.  Francs. 

1863    40,562    7,545.000 

1864    31,543    5,867.000 

1865    28,425    5,287,000 


Value  of  cotton  stuns  ....  80,000,000 

|  The  number  of  looms  employed  for  cotton  weaving  in 
Italy  are  86,000,000,  which"  are  scattered  all  over  tho 
country.  The  number  of  weavers  may  be  estimated  at 
100,000.  The  following  are  the  exports  and  imports  of 
cotton  goods:— 

Imports. 


6,233.000 


1864 
1865 


Quintal*.  Franc*. 

65,406    56,686,000 

60,998    51.289,000 

81,807    65,851,000 


Average    69,404 

.Exports. 

Quint  alt. 

  1,000 

  700 

  468 


1863 
istVl 

1S65 


57,942,000 


Francs. 
843.000 
665.000 
580,000 


Average 


723 


Camnttrrc. 


Quintals.  Francs. 

18fi3   16.135    3,001,000 

  29,250    5,441,000 

  44,974    8,365,000 


Average 


30,120 
of 


.  ..  5,602,000 
in  Italy  a  I 


Tux  Cotton  Tkadb. — Messrs.  O.  and  J.  A.  Nobles' 
Circular,  dated  May  7th,  says : — **  The  satisfactory  state 
of  commercial  affairs  has  continued,  and,  in  fact,  in- 
creased dring  the  month  of  April,  and  the  fatal  im- 
pressions of  the  two  previous  disastrous  years  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  dismissed  from  tho  public  mind. 
We  look  for  further  proirrcBH  in  the  general  prosperity, 
inasmuch  as  the  deliveries  of  cotton  to  the  trade  are 
larger  than  ever,  and,  so  far,  fifty  par  cent,  asora  than 
last  year,  though  speculation  has  nearly  doubled  prices 
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sinco  January,  but  stocks,  notwithstanding  some  inert aa* 
in  the  iinpertation,  are  very  low,  barely  more  than  half 
of  this  tinio  last  year,  and  seem  to  justify  the  great 
advance  in  tho  value  of  this  staple  of  our  chief  manufac- 
tures. Deliveries  of  other  commodities  are  also  large ; 
the  railway  status  shows  a  constant  increase,  and  the 
Mason  is  so  unusually  fiue,  that  excellent  crops  may  be 
looked  for  ahnost  with  certainty.  For  these  reasons  we 
make  no  doubt  that  large  shipments  of  those  ooui- 
moditiee  to  which  we  devote  our  attcution  may  bo 
recommended,  and  that  whatever  is  sent  will,  as  the  year 
advances,  meet  with  improving  markets." 

Emigration  from  Italy  to  South  Amkrioa. — During 
the  month  of  March  12  ships,  with  1 .060  emigrants,  sailed 
from  Genoa.  Of  this  number  267  were  natives  of  Genoa; 
150  of  Sondrio ;  118  of  Como  ;  96  of  Milan ;  69  of  Po- 
tenza ;  45  of  Cuneo  ;  44  of  Turin ;  36  of  Aleaaandria  ; 
29  of  Salerno ;  and  27  of  Puvia. 

Thb  Production  of  Oil  in  Italy. — One  of  the  most 
important  products  in  Italy  is  olive  oil.  The  average 
annual  production  is  upwards  of  1,600,060  hectolitres 
(33,000,000  gallons),  representing  the  value  of  about 
200,000,000  frs.  (£8,000,000  sterling).  A  large  amount 
is  consumed  in  the  country,  and  the  exports  do  not  ex- 
coed  70,000,000  frs.  (£2,800,000).  The  following  is  the 
production  in  each  province:— 

Ouaiititj.  Valaa, 

HecUaa.  Vn* 

Neapolitan  provinces  ... ,  629,597  . .  80,600,000 

Sicily    307,380  ..  39,350,000 

Piedmont  and  Liguria      283,500  ..  36,300,000 

Tuscany    160,000  20,480,000 

The  Marches    57,300  7,350,000 

Island  of  Sardinia   54,000  . .  6,900,000 

Lombardy    48,316  ..  0,180,000 

Emilia    9,400  ..  1,200,000 

Umbria    2,880  .,  370,000 

Total  1,552,372    . .  198,730,000 

The  exports  of  olive  oil  are  principally  to  France,  Eng- 
land,  Austria,  Bussia,  and  to  America.  About  10,000,000 
francs  wurth  of  mineral  oil  is  imported  to  Italy,  hut  in 
exchange  Italy  exports  to  the  valuo  of  12,000,000  francs 
in  linseed,  nut,  rape,  sesame,  castor,  nnd  sweet  almond  oil. 

AoaicvLTUKK  in  Hi  noaky.  —  There  is  no  country 
which  has  made  such  progress  during  the  last  few  years 
as  Hungary,  the  population  of  which  has,  in  twenty 
years,  doubled  itself.  In  1850  there  were  7,864,262  in- 
habitants, and  at  the  present  time  the  population  is 
not  Jess  than  15,000,000.  Hungary,  from  its  position 
and  natural  advantages,  might  become  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world.  Up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  it  was  only  half  civilized.  In  1852 
there  were  about  10,000  square  miles  of  pasture  land  in 
Hungary ;  at  the  present  time  four-fifths  of  this  is  under 
cultivation.  The  area  of  Hungary  is  about  35  millions 
of  hectares  of  land  (86,450,000  acres),  of  which  6  millions 
are  yet  unproductive,  and  29  millions  of  hectares  are 
under  cultivation.  Of  this  there  are  8,679,273  hectares 
of  woods  and  forests;  9,751,412  hectares  of  corn; 
4,166,383  meadows  and  gardens ;  6,952,268  hectares  of 
vineyards ;  and  although,  on  account  of  climate,  the 
vino  can  only  be  cultivated  in  certain  position*,  the 
Hungarian  wines,  such  as  Tokay,  are  well  known,  and 
310  hectolitres  of  wine  from  this  country  were  exported 
in  1864.  Hungary  is  above  all  a  rich  pastoral  country. 
With  15,000,000  of  inhabitant*  there  am  1 1,200, 000  sheep, 
and  there  are  150  horses  to  every  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  no  other  country  is  there,  comparatively,  such  a  large 
quantity  of  horses,  as  on  every  1,000  inhabitants  in 
Ireland,  there  are  but  107  horses;  98  in  Prussia;  80  in 
France;  and  61  in  Belgium.  Hungary  is- also,  aa com- 
pared with  other  countries,  the  richest  in  horned  cattle, 
numbering  410  head  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  whilst 
France  only  numbers  282 ;  Belgium,  278  head ;  Prussia, 
305  head;  and  Holland,  387._  As  regards  aheap,  the 


forme*  having  930  for  every  1,000 
the  latimr  943,  whilst  in  Hungary 


inhabitants,  and 

there  are  810  to 


every  1,000  persons ;  439  in  Bavaria;  iiuiland  260;  and 
129  in  Belgium.  Of  pigs  Hungary  possesses,  compared 
with  tho  number  of  inhabitants,  three  times  tho  number 
of  Belgium,  and  double  thai  of  France,  being  327  for 
every  1,000  persons ;  whilst  in  Holland  there  are  only 
81 ;  in  Belgium  101 ;  in  Franco  147  ;  and  in  Prussia 
146  for  every  1,000  inhabitants.  In  1866  there  were 
2,855,766  landed  proprietors  in  Hungary,  or  about  1 
proprietor  out  of  every  5  iuliabitants.  Hungury,  in 
many  places,  suffers  considerably  from  great  droughts, 
and,  on  tho  average,  every  fourth  year  thero  is  a  great 
dearth  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season  ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  tho  country  there  is  only  13  inches  of  rain- 
fall in  tho  whole  year.  If  irrigation  were  carried  on  in 
this  country  to  the  same  extent  a*  in  I>iinb  inly,  find 
tho  natural  watercourses  were  made  to  supply  can". Is  for 
irrigation,  Hungary  would  la-come  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  countries  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose  a 
company  hits  been  propose' I  to  be  formed,  with  a  capital 
of  t4.00O;00<r -sterling,  for  irrigation.  In  186"  tho 
average  production  of  grain  in  Hnngnry  was  35  hecto- 
litres per  hectare  (39  bushel*  |M»r  aore).  and  the  nu  mtity 
produced  in  t*nt  year  was  44Hrf>0'>'0  of  hrct-. lures  (or 
16,131,644  quarters)  of  grain,  of  which  28  millions  of 
heetoKtree  were  consumed  in  the  eountrr,  and  16  millions 
of  hectolitres  were  exported;  of  the  value  of  300  : 
of  francs.  ' 


<£0lfJtlt£S. 


Imports  and  Exports  or  Victoria. — From  the  offi- 
cial statement  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs 
it  seems  that  the  imports  into  the  colony  of  Victoria 
during  tho  year  1867  amounted  to  £11,674,080,  and  tho 
exports  to  £12.724,127,  the  exports  exceeding  the  im- 
ports by  £1,050,347.  On  only  one  occasion  during  the 
last  eleven  years  have  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  ; 
this  was  in  1861,  when  the  excess  was  £286,154.  The 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  valued  at  £579,314.  Tho 
imports  were  £3,880,047  less  in  the  third  year  of  tho 
new  tariff  than  in  1864 — the  last  year  of  free  trade,  and 
£3,676,945  less  than  in  1866.  The  princ  ipal  decrease  in 
the  imports  is  in  the  importation  of  grain  and  flour, 
which  amounts  to  £996.749.  Making  allowance  for  this, 
there  in  still  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  1867  fall  short 
of  those  of  1866  by  £2,784.407,  nnd  of  tho.se  of  1864— 
the  last  year  of  the  old  tuiiff— by  £2,884.298. 

Tasmania. — There  are  3,403,010  acres  of  alienated 
land  in  the  colony  of  Tasmania.  The  area  is  15,571,500 
acres,  including  dependent  islands  in  Bssa  Stniits,  thus 
leaving  13,374,99"  acres  of  unalienated  bind.  The  popu- 
lation is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  territory, 
being  only  98,454  on  31  acres  in  1867,  or  an  increase  of 
only  14.034  in  ten  years. 

Orir.M  in  Victoria. — A  successful  attempt  at  grow- 
ing opium  has  been  ma  le  in  this  colony.  A  few  plants 
have  been  raised  this  year,  ami  the  produc  e  h  s  been  pro- 
nounced by  good  judges  to  be  of  first -rate  quality. 
The  Chinese  Horticulturists  in  these  districts  will  no 
doubt  avail  themselves  of  thi*  experience,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  opium  crops  will  be  largely  cultivated. 

PtAxrs  Oltivatko  is  Qi'FENsi.A yd. — Ln  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Brisbane  is  to  be  seen  the  jute  of  India,  and 
other  fibre-producing  plants,  growing  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance,  although  the  land  there  is  not  richer  than  in 
other  parts.  Imligo  of  first-class  quality,  and  with  a 
heavy  yield  per  acre,  hus,  within  a  short  period, 
been  produced  from  several  plants  growing  in  the  same 
garden.  The  coffee  plants  there  have  for  years  yielded 
good  craps,  and  a  Chinaman,  not  long  since,  manufac- 
tured tea  from  the  tea  plants  growing  in  tho  same  spot, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  prodm  ts  which  can 
.Uvated  in  different  pacta  of  the  colony.  That 
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they  can  be  satisfactorily  produced  to  yield  a  profit  has 
not  yet  been  proved,  but  tho  chance*  are,  at  any  rate, 
greatly  in  their  favour. 

Shbbp  Washino. — An  Otago  paper  says  : — "  The 
new  process  of  sheep  washing  by  means  of  hot  water, 
followed  by  the  sheep  being  brought  immediately  under 
a  strong  spout  of  cold  water  from  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, has  been  successfully  carried  out  this  season  at  the 
Deep  Well  station.  The  samples  of  tho  wool  have  been 
examined,  and  the  tips  are  entirely  free  from  dirt,  and 
the  whole  fibres  very  pure  and  clean,  with  a  fine,  soft 
feeling,  rendering  it  well  adapted  for  immediate  use  by 
the  manufacturer." 


Sous. 
 •  

Arch-«olooicai.  Discoveries  at  Rome.— Tho  excava- 
tions now  being  made,  by  the  munificence  of  the  Pope, 
are  proceeding  with  most  interesting  historical  results, 
and  bringing  to  light  a  large  number  of  tho  ancient 
master-pieces  of  art,  with  which  the  Holy  City  was  once 
embellished.  Two  flights  of  steps,  which  led  from  the 
river,  have  been  cleared,  and  two  passages  have  been  dis- 
covered which  givo  direct  access  to  tho  interior  of  the 
adjoining  market.  At  the  depot  of  marbles,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  found  a  large  staircase,  with 
sculptured  ornaments,  in  a  position  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  tho  anticipations  of  the  learned  director  of  tho 
works.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  found 
111  blocks  of  African  marble,  240  of  antique  yellow,  and 
as  many  of  serpentine.  Other  varieties  are  met  with  in 
smaller  quantities,  as  antique  red,  and  groon,  breccio, 
and  even  chalcedony.  At  Ostia,  where  tho  researches 
arc  being  nvidc  by  a  commission  of  antiquaries,  some 
romarkuhlo  monuments  havo  been  found,  throwing  a 
new  light  on  the  worship  of  Cybele  in  that  place ; 
amongst  other  things  there  is  a  scries  of  votive  offerings 
on  tho  ground  consecrated  to  that  goddess.  In  the  same 
place  wero  discovered  tho  remains  of  a  temple,  designed 
for  initiatory  ceremonies,  and  which  forms  nn  edifice 
quite  unique  of  its  kind  ;  also  a  house  very  elegantly 
decorated,  on  tho  walls  of  which  was  a  fresco,  repre- 
senting a  festival  sacred  to  Diana.  This  painting  is  of 
extromo  delicacy  of  execution. 

Population  of  Eoykt. — According  to  the  census 
taken  last  year,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  4,911,619. 
Amongst  these  arc  half  a  million  of  Copts,  descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tho  country  ;  400,000 
Bedouins;  250,000  Europeans  and  Syrians ;  and  500,000 
Turks.  In  Alexandria,  at  tho  close  of  the  last  century, 
scarcely  40,000  inhabitants  were  counted,  whereas,  at 
the  present  time,  tint  city  contains  200,000,  about  half 
of  whom  are  Arabs  ami  the  other  half  Europeans.  The 
nationality  of  the  latter  is  ascertained  to  be  as  follows : — 
Greeks.  25,000;  Italians,  18,000;  French,  16,000; 
Anglo-Maltese,  13.000  ;  Syrians  and  natives  of  the  1  mo- 
vant, 12,000;  Germ  ins  and  Swiss,  10,000;  people  of 
various  other  nations,  6,000.  Cairo,  tho  capital,  con- 
tains upwards  of  400,000  inhabitants.  Within  its  walls 
arc  140  schools,  more  than  400  mosques,  1,166  cafes, 
65  public  baths,  and  1 1  bazaars.  Tho  other  towns  of 
importance,  as  regards  their  population,  ore— in  Lower 
Egypt,  Dalmietta,  45,000;  Rosetta,  20.000;  and  in  Up- 
per Egypt.  Syont,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Nile,  number- 
ing 20,000  souls.  The  amount  of  commerce  with  Franco 
was,  in  1866,  as  much  as  80,665,1 7 2frs.  of  imports,  and 
83,810, 114frs.  of  exports. 

CorrtsponDcnre. 


Liquid  Fvkl. — Sir, — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  I  was 
not  able  to  attend  tho  meeting  at  your  rooms  when  the 
paper  on  liquid  fuel  was  read  by  Mr.  Paul,  that  I  might 
havo  answered  the  extraordinary  statements  respecting 


my  process,  lately  so  successfully  carried  on  at  Wool- 
wich Dockyard.    I  must  inform  you  that  neither  Mr. 
Paul  nor  Captain  Selwyn  have  seen  my  boiler  in  opera- 
tion.   How,  therefore,  while  admitting  that  an  evapo- 
ration of  water  was  obtained,  corroborated  officially, 
greater  than  has  over  been  effected,  and  that  with  little 
smoke — almost  a  perfect  combustion,  in  fact — they  could 
announce  that  my  process  was  the  most  wssteful,  and 
the  one  least  likely  to  yield  good  result*,  I  cannot  under- 
stand.   Will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  subject  ?   Tho  statement  of  tho  American  com- 
missioner that  the  oil  or  petroleum  was  beyond  a  doubt 
more  than  twice  as  effective  as  anthracite  coal  in  the 
production  of  steam,  was  correct.    Mr.  Paul  knows  that 
the  best  coal  must  do  good  service  if  nn  evaporation  is 
obtained  of  7  lbs.  of  water  to  1  lb.  of  coal.    The  official 
report  Btated  I  had  18  31.    Mr.  Paul  will  not  allow,  like 
nearly  every  other  chemist,  that  water  vapour  can  be 
used  advantageously  orwith  any  benefitRsfuel.  Whatever 
may  be  the  incomprehensible  law  as  to  tho  use  of  water  as 
fuel,  it  is  quite  certain  that  great  advantage  is  gained 
by  introducing  water  vapour  into  a  furnace,  so  that  it 
can  be  decomposed  by  tho  incandescent  fuel.    Mr.  Sie- 
mens makes  careful  provision  for  water  being  part  of 
the  fuel  supplied  to  the  regenerative  furnaces.    Iu  my 
first  experiments  at  Woolwich,  in  1864  and  1865,  when 
petroleum  was  burnt  alone,  an  evaporation  of  only  12  J 
was  obtained,  with  smoke  and  soot  in  groat  quantity. 
On  tho  introduction  of  water  vapour  the  evaporation 
roso  to  18  31  ;  and  in  February,  1867,  creosoto  only 
being  used,  to  18-91.  without  or  with  very  little  smoke 
or  soot.    Tho  official  report  as  to  the  18-91— or  nearly 
19— was  made  after  the  one  published  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons.   There  is  more  difiiculty  in  getting 
the  last  pound  than  there  is  in  getting  the  first  eighteen. 
If  I  could  have  gono  on  longer  on  that  occasion  I  might 
havo  reached  a  higher  figure,  because  the  boiler  always 
evaporated  slowlv  tho  fir*t  few  hours.    I  had  come  to 
the  end  of  my  creosote,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  fatigue  of 
a  longer  attendance  than  eight  or  ten  hours.    My  own 
opinion  as  to  tho  value  of  water  vapour  rests  upon  ray 
constantly  viewing  its  operation  in  the  furnace.    It  i» 
I  this  that!  although  it  may  be  of  no  use  alone,  it  is  of 
great  uso  when  used  in  conjunction  with  any  other  fuel 
—more  particularly  liquid  fuel,  to  which  it  seems  to 
have  an  affinity.    It  brings  out  nearly  the  full  theo- 
rotical  value  of  that  fuel,  allowing  no  deposition  of  un- 
,  consumed  carbon  to  tako  place.    Or,  to  describe  the 
1  opi-rntion  more  in  detail,  tho  water  gnsos,  when  sepa- 
1  rated,  do  not  again  unite ;  the  hydrogen,  being  very 
volatile,  escapes  upwards  to  burn  with  the  other  hydrogen 
in  tho  furnace,  both  getting  their  oxygen  from  the  air 
let  into  the  fire-place.    The  oxygen'  of  the  water  gas, 
being  very  heavy,  remains  behind,  and  busies  it- 
self with  the  escaping  carbon  of  the  other  fuel,  so  that 
the  fuel  is  completely  burned.    On  my  turning  on  the 
tap  admitting  tho  steam  all  tho  coating  of  soot  resting 
on  the  grate  rose  up  and  disappeared  ;  it  was  consumed. 
On    looking    into    the   tubes,    the    soot  was  seen 
floating  in  the  gas ;  and  being  treated  in  the  same 
way,  tho  fire  suddenly  brightened,  becume  intense, 
and  without  smoke.    With  American  petroleum  tho 
effect  was  beautiful  ;    tho   instant   the   steam  was 
turned  on,  every  tube  in  the  boiler  was  illuminated 
with  light  thin  flame ;  with  shale  oil  and  creosote  the 
effect  was  not  so  great,  but  the  flame  where  the  tubes 
were  filled  was  much  stronger.    Of  course,  success  de- 
pends upon  carrying  out  the  process  most  carefully"; 
all  parts  of  the  apparatus  must  be  properly  contrived 
and  properly  constructed.    These  arc  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  J.  Macquora  Rankine.  F.R.S.,  who,  of  all  tho 
chemists,  alone  appears  to  back  my  opinion.    He  has 
stated  that  "  the  oxygen  of  tho  steam  combines  with  the 
carbon  of  the  hydro-carbon  fuel,  and  the  hydrogen  of 
both  is  sot  free ;  there  is  a  mixture  thus  produced  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  which  is  sure  to  be  cora- 

'  quantity  of  air  gets 
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to  it,  and  thus  the  deposit  of  unconsumed  carbon  is 
entirely  prevented."  By  my  method  of  using  the  steam 
it  is  economised.  I  prefer  common  steam  to  discharge 
into  the  grate  ;  the  operation  of  super-heating,  decom- 
posing, and  taking  up  tho  carbon  is  instantaneous  and 
continuous.  In  my  first  operation  with  the  common 
service  boiler  I  did  not  obtain  a  proper  construction.  It 
had  been  tried  two  days  with  the  best  hand-picked  Welsh 
ooal.  This  was  equalled  with  oil  my  first  day,  but  not 
the  second.  I  only  evaporated  both  days  32,096  lbs.  of 
water,  with  2,607  lbs.  of  oil,  against  the  coal  that  did 
the  same  with  4,260  lbs. ;  but  on  tho  second  day's  cool 
trial  39,648  lbs.  of  water  was  evaporated  with  6,000  lbs. 
of  coal.  This  I  did  not  arrive  at,  but  the  two  coal  fire- 
places were  perfect  in  their  make.  I  could  only  use  one 
of  them  with  oil  my  last  day,  the  other  being  imperfectly 
constructed.  It  c;»n  hardly  be  said  I  was  defeated.  The 
operations  were  not  continued,  because  I  was  required 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  alterations  necessary.  I  con- 
sidered that,  after  tho  amount  of  success  I  had  obtained, 
this  should  not  havo  been  put  upon  me.  I  was  unable 
to  bear  it.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  by  other 
patentees,  to  state  that  my  process  has  altogether  failed, 
which  is  untruo.  It  is  but  fair  that  thoy  should  obtain 
a  result  equal  to  mine  before  they  come  forward  to  put 
aside  my  system.  Already  one  of  my  greatest  opponents 
has  had  his  apparatus  tried  at  the  dockyard,  without  its 
being  considered  worth  reporting  upon  at  all.  Captain  8el- 
wyn  stated  that  it  was  truo  ray  process  gave  an  enormous 
deposit  of  carbon,  and  that  this  was  because  I  did  not 
know  how  to  apportion  the  air  to  the  supply.  In  1846, 
not  having  seen  my  process  in  action,  ho  sent  mo  down  j 
a  drawing,  showing  me  how  to  supply  tho  air.  It  was 
something  after  the  American  plan,  mixing  air  in  the 
vapour  chamber.  With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Trickett,  I 
had  the  pipes  he  proposed  put  in,  and  I  had,  in  conse- 
quence, an  explosion  every  five  minutes,  first  from  one 
pipe,  and  then  from  one  of  the  others ;  there  was  no  harm 
done,  but  the  mild,  pistol-like  explosions  were  annoying, 
and  tho  pipes  were  closed  up.  It  is  truo,  that  in  my 
last  trial,  with  an  oil  I  had  never  used  before,  there  was 
left  in  the  grate  a  large  amount  of  a  friable  ash,  full 
eight  or  ten  inches  thick  ;  it  was  hard,  nnd  like  a 
very  open  pumice  stone.  At  that  time  both  tho 
engineers  of  the  yard,  as  well  as  myself,  considered 
all  these. .liquid  fuels  to  bo  petroleums.  I  had  seen 
the  same  kind  of  ash  at  tho  works  of  the  Trinidad 
Petrolom  Company,  when  the  manager,  experimenting 
with  the  oil  ris  fuel,  shut  up  the  furnace,  not  allowing 
any  air  to  get  iu  at  all ;  he  considered  the  oxygen  of  the 
decomposed  steam  to  bo  alone  necessary.  On  opening 
the  furnace  after,  as  he  stated,  it  had  worked  admirably, 
a  largo  nmounfcof  this  ash  was  found.  On  its  appearing 
in  my  boiler,  I  considered  I  had  not  allowed  sufficient 
air ;  but  on  my  showing  it  to  a  chemist,  he  assured  mo 
that  no  amount  of  T»ir  or  heat  would  have  destroyed  it. 
If  Etna  cannot  destroy  her  pumice  stone,  a  simple  boiler  ; 
might  be  unable  to  do  tho  same.  The  ash  crushed  made,  j 
this  TrinMpd  manager  told  me,  a  very  good  imitation  I 
emery  ponder.  My  former  boiler  had  worked  for  several  i 
month*  without  this  peculiar  a»h  appearing ;  the  ash  it  | 
did  make  was  serviceable.  It  proved  that  all  these 
liquids  were  not  proper  for  fuel ;  thut  those  prepared 
from  bitumen  might  be  found  useless.  Now,  as  to 
creosote,  Mr.  Paul  estimates  tho  quantity  made  here  as 
100,000  tons ;  Captain  Solwyn  at  about  three  times  that 
quantity.  I  believe  Mr.  Paul  is  about  right ;  but, 
whatever  is  tho  quantity,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  tho  town 
creosote  and  the  country  creosote,  each  in  about  equal  I 
quantities.  It  is  only  the  country  creosote  that  can  bo 
conveniently  nsed  for  fuel.  The  other  is  filled  with  j 
naphthaline  salts,  which  get  into  and  clog  the  pipes,  t 
When  Mr.  Crow  was  experimenting  with  my  boiler,  he 
was  perpetually  washing  tho  pipes  with  naphtha,  and  set- 
ting it  on  fire,  in  order  to  warm  them  so  that  the  oil 
shpoJd^o?*  through.  Naphthaline  is  still  moro  difficult 
to  use ;  I  doubt  whether  a  stoam-pipo  in  a  tank  of'  this  ■ 


stuff  would  melt  it,  and  the  pipes  provided  for  it  to  flow 
through  must  bo  almost  at  a  red  heat.  Captain  Selwyn 
is  to  make  23  with  it ;  he  has  a  good  boiler,  and  I  trust 
he  may  succeed.  Mr.  Young  stated  that  the  number  of 
gallons  of  oil  that  could  be  obtained  from  coal,  averaged 
from  60  to  60  gallons  per  ton  ;  and  that  it  would  bo  bet- 
ter to  distil  tho  coal  for  the  sake  of  the  oil,  than  use  it  in 
its  raw  state.  Now,  permit  mo  to  inform  him  that  tho 
best  Newcastle  coal  yields  so  small  an  amount  of  oil — 
hardly  two  or  three  gallons  per  ton— that  it  is  not  worth 
extracting.  It  is  tho  mineral  shale,  and  that,  the  furth- 
est removed  from  coal,  that  gives  the  most  oil.  Borne 
rich  specimens  yield  from  80  to  90  gallons  per  ton,  but 
the  average  yield  of  all  the  shales  is  from  30  to  40 ;  at 
present  only  the  best  are  used,  the  oil  being  wanted  by 
distillers ;  but  when  it  comes  into  uso  as  fuel,  the  com- 
mon or  poorer  shales  will  be  used,  and  shale  lands  will 
get  up  enormously  in  value.  There  are  other  minerals, 
at  present  almost  unknown,  which  arc  richer  in  oil  than 
the  shales ;  these  are  the  Albcrtites,  the  Cannelites,  and 
the  like,  distributed  all  over  the  world,  and,  like  tho 
shales,  in  immense  quantities.  I  regret  to  say  that 
most  of  the  visitors  at  Woolwich  to  view  my  process 
attended  with  tho  intention  of  taking  out  patents  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  latter  are  clear  copies  of  mine, 
made  without  even  understanding  its  principle.  My 
process  makes  a  fiery  spray  of  the  oil,  a  porous  material 
Doing  used  with  jets  of  steam.  Messrs.  Aydon's  process 
docs  the  same.  I  spread  my  jets  of  steam  under  the 
porous  block  ;  they  group  them  together,  and  jet  them 
on  tho  top.  The  only  difference  botwecn  tho  two 
systems  is,  that  their  process  does  on  a  small  scale  what 
mine  can  do  on  a  largo  one.  I  could  lengthen  this, 
but  I  fear  I  should  require  too  much  of  your  valuablo 
space. — I  am  &c,  C.  J.  Richardson. 
21,  CarlUle-temvx,  Kensington,  W.,  M*y,  1*6*. 

Fcxoi  as  Food. — Sir, — Iu  Mr.  Berkeley's  interesting 
evidence  on  fungi  as  articles  of  food,  given  before  the 
Food  Committee,  and  reported  in  the  Journal  of  May 
loth,  justice  is,  I  think,  not  done  to  Cuprinu*  (misprinted 
"Copimus")  atntinmtarius,  which,  with  its  beautiful 
relative,  C.  contain*  (not  mentioned  at  all),  both  ho  and 
Dr.  Badhum  seem  to  consider  only  of  rather  doubtful 
merit  in  the  manufacture  of  ketehup.  Both  these  species 
I  havo  often  eaten,  and  havo  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing them,  if  cooked  lt-fore  the  dark  spores  uppear, 
among  the  most  dclicute  of  the  tribe,  and,  I  believe,  per- 
fectly wholesome.  The  late  Dr.  Whewell  was  here 
when  they  were  in  season,  and  preferred  them  much  to  tho 
Agaricu*  eampestri*.  The  dark  liquid,  resulting  from 
the  ripening  of  the  spores,  may  be  used  ns  a  fine  dark- 
brown  pigment  in  oil  and  Water-colour  painting.— I  am, 
&c,  W.  C.  TllEVBLYAN. 

Wftllingtun,  Nowca.tlc-<>n-Tync,  17th  May,  1X3. 

P.S.— I  havo  no  doubt  that  perfect  mastication  with 
breads  which  Mr.  Berkeley  speaks  of,  will  render,  not 
only  fungi,  but  many  other  species  which  are  sometimes 
considered  poisonous,  digestible  and  perfectly  wholesome,  , 
and  that  many  cases  of  apparent  poisoning,  especially 
amongst  children,  result  from  indigestion,  caused  by 
substances,  especially  small  fruits  or  nuts,  being  bolted 
whole,  without  having  undergone  tho  necessary  process 
of  crushing  or  mastication. 

Dried  Meat. — Sir, — Dr.  Hassall's  attention  hns  been 
called  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Orr,  reported  in  your 
Journal  of  tho  15th  inst.,  in  reference  to  dried  meat  in 
powder  from  Australia.  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  tho 
importation  and  sale  of  such  an  article  in  "this  country 
(without  tho  sanction  of  Dr.  Hussall)  would  bo  an  in- 
fringement of  the  patent  obtained  by  him  for  the  pre- 
paration of  flour  of  meat.  The  publication  of  this  notice 
in  your  next  number  will  oblige. — I  am,  &c,  Hbjtry 
Sihlht. 

3,  Lloeoln's.lnn-aelds,  May  is,  m*. 

Gas  Liohtino.— Sir,— In  your  report  of  my  remarks 
on  controlling  gas  lamps  by  clockwork,  I  am  reported 
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to  say  that  Mr.  Donison  approved  of  the  scheme  as  ap- 
plicable to  public  lamps.    I  limited  my  remarks  as  to 
Mr   Dcnison's  approval  to  the  automatic  lighting  of 
public  clocks. — I  »m,  kc,  John  Jonbs. 
33a,  Strand,  W.C.,  May  is. 
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Numb. 

103.  BUI— Poor  Law  (In  land)  Amendment. 

104.  -    ,,     Stockbrokers  (I reland). 
219.  Abyssinian  Expedition— Estimate. 
343.  Exchequer  I)  wis— Aooount. 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  Ac.— Reporta  l.y  Ucr  Majesty's  Secretaries 

of  Embassy  and  Legation  (No.  2,  1868). 

l>tiie*r*l  on  13/A  May,  1868. 
114.  (i.)  Parishes — Return. 
211.  Electriu  Light -Further  Correspondence. 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriiges— Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report. 
Trades  Unions  and  other  Associations— SIxUi  Report  of  the  Com- 
missi'mers. 

Ritual  Commission— Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 
Public  Petitions— Nineteenth  Report. 

Dtlirerai  on  144*  May,  1868. 

112.  Bill— Exchequer  Bonds  (£1.600,000). 
289.  New  Courts  of  Justice -Est! mate. 

260.  Abyssinian  Expedition  (Vote  of  Credit)— Estimate. 

DHirtffl  on  lBfA  May,  1868. 
109.  BUI— Weights  ard  Measures  (Scotland). 

113.  „    Promissory  Oaths. 

114.  „    Indian  Railway  Companies— Lords  Amcndmcuts. 
248.  National  Portrait  Gallery— Eleventh  Report. 

286.  Registry  of  Deeds  (Dublin )— Returns. 
Charity  Commission— Fifteenth  Report. 
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Gramt*  or  Paonstoxai.  Paorscnoit. 

AUrial  locomotion,  apparatus  for  effecting— 1008— M.  P.  W.  Boulton 

and  J.  Iinray. 
Bale  uos-1346— D.  C.  Lowt>er. 

Billiards,  Ac,  apparatus  Tor  marking  at— 1349 — J.  WethcrUt. 
Boilers— 1381— L.  Perkins. 

Boilers  and  furnaces  — 1371  — J.  Hep  worth  and  (J.  \V.  Ilayldon. 

Boots,  button— 131 3—  T.  L.  BoOWMt 

Buildings,  concrete,  constructing  — 1364—  C.  Drake. 

Cabs,  Ac  ,  Indicating  the  distances  travelled  hy  — 1342— T.T.Mac  n.  ill. 

Carpets,  .to.— Use  -O.  A.  Cox. 

Cartridges— 1353— W.  Usrtram. 

Cartridges -138J—W.  I  tart  ram. 

Chlorine -1403    II.  Deacon. 

Coal,  Ac,  getting  anil  hewing— 1330  — R.  Ridley  and  J.  Rothcry. 
Concrete,  impervious— 13*3   E.  McDonnell. 
Dress  and  Jewclloy  fastenings— 13S0  —  W.  II.  Rylaud. 
Engines,  Jaoiuard  — 13»3— .1.  a.d  M  Pearson. 

Fabrics,  mixed,  treating— 1010— A  U.  Wotlaston  and  F.  Stanbridge. 

Fibrous  materials,  machinery  for  spinning— 1420—  W.  R.  Lake. 

Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 1376  -K.  V.  Uarnekov. 

Fire-arms,  repeating -1344— J.  R.  Johnson. 

JtTre-lroiii,  supports  iut—lM4—T.  Fein  barton  and  T.  UugW. 


Furnace.,  blast  - 1410 -W.  Ferric. 
Oss  engine*— 1393 -G.  B.  Babaoci. 
Gas,  parifylng-1361-P.  Spcooe. 
Gas,  Ac— 136J-F.  C.  Hlu*. 
Gelatine,  mauufacturing-1433— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Glass  rings  employe-!  In  spinning,  Ac.— 1246 -E.  A.  I 
Glue,  preparing  and  refilling— 13*8— A.  Dletx. 
Grain  an<t  seeds,  securing  and  hulling— 1004 -R.  Smith,  Jon. 
Grain,  Ac.,  screening— 13S9- II.  Waugh. 
Hair  svallug-j-1384-G.  T.  IVou-.tiuld. 
Hats,  Ac.    :«?♦>    I  ft.  Lister. 

Life  and  property,  |ire«.rratloo  of,  at  sea— 13M— 0.  A.  Welch. 

Lccka— 137.'— 8."  Tldmareh. 

Looms,  healds  of  -1  tcu   J.  and  R.  Holding. 

Manure  -  1381— J.  Dewar. 

M      •     Ac.,  machinery  for  manufacturing— 1401— J.  J.  Long. 

Meat,  Ac,  preserving -14US — .1  II.  Johnson. 

MeUl  plate*,  uruamentitig— 1367- J.  Alkiu*. 

Meters,  valves,  ana  cocks- 70 1  -II.  Wilson. 

Millstones,  dressing— 1404— R.  Scott. 

Motive-power  up|iarmtus— 1391 -E.  A.  Ripplngillc. 

Nails,  cut,  mnehincry  tor  manufacturing  — 140*  -R.  Hfathfield. 

Ordnance,  checking  the  recoil  of— 1.1&T— W.  N.  Hutchtnson. 

Ores  and  minerals,  preparing  a'td  dressing— 1386— J.  Bernard. 

Paper  hinders  or  eyeleU— 1148— C.  E.  TnrnbttU. 

Powder,  Masting— 1376- P.  Nlsscr. 

Pumps,  steaiu  - 1046 -S.  II  >Iiuau. 

Railway  carriages  Ao.-1244-C.  Hum. 

Railway  railing-  stock — 1377 — II.  Chaytor. 

Railway  signals,  Ac  —  1364J-T.  V.  Cantata. 

Reaping  machine*— 13*6  -A.  J.wkjuu. 

Screw  nlaajji,  LUtil  T  D  Fox. 

Sewing  machines  -1390    W.  Whltworth. 

Shackles,  Ac  .  Iron  or  steel  -  1407-A.  Homfray. 

8t»w is,  fringe  ois— 1389— J.  Craven. 

Ship**  butUHos,  Ac,  pruvouuitg  the  fouling  of -103o —J.  Gray. 

Ships'  bottoms,  Ac  ,  sheathing— 13^0— J.  Scoffern. 
Ships,  Iron,  shcaUitng— 1414 — J.  H  Caasell. 
Steam,  apparatus  lor  condensing  —1216— A.  Barclay. 

Steam  generators  and  furnaces  — 1366  — A.  M.  Clark.   

Tapes,  Ac,  retaining  the  outer  ends  of —1348— G.  Marson. 

Telegraphs,  electric— 1023 — J.  Lent. 

Telegraphy -1 370— E.  V.  II.  Vaugban. 

Telescopes — 889— F.  H.  and  C.  A.  Elliott. 

Umbrellas  and  paras  Is- 1 392 -J.  Uotlomlcy. 

Valves— 1362— A.  W.  Pocock. 

Varnishes  —  1366  —A.  Parke*. 

Wheels,  wrought  metal— 13:9—  L.  Perkins. 

Wood,  seasoning,  Ac— I36J— R.  Cocker. 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  preparing  materials  for  sizing— 1403— s*. 

McKcan  and  J.  Steuhouse. 

UrvcjrrioKs  wtth  Co  Mr  let*  BmctricATtoaw  Fojb. 

Albumen,  inanu.racturlng-l«88-A.  C  Henderson. 
Books,  machine  for  sewing -1539— A.  Uolbrook,  Jan. 
Nail  niachliics-l&is-J.  1».  Kiugham. 


I'ATt.STs  Snujin. 


3366.  R.  W.  Pearso. 

3387.  J.  M.  Napier. 

3265.  B.  T.  Hughes. 

3266   \V.,  .1  ,  and  J.  Busueld. 

3270.  O.  Utt. 

3373.  T.  Wood. 

3279.  A.  Barclay. 


3383.  W.  H.  Richardson. 
3290.  W.  Brewster. 
3323  W.  Mart. 
3378.  J.  M.  Napier. 
3438.  R.  Porter. 

399.  R.  J.  Moaar. 

333.  J.  Thompson. 
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3281. 
3Ji4. 

3287. 
3288. 
3281. 
22.13. 
3295 
3299. 

3300 
3  ill. 
3312 
3314, 


C.  Mole. 

H.  H.  Lloyd. 

J.  Oppetiheimcr. 

n.  Greene. 

C.  de  Lavenant. 

L.  B.  Joseph. 

W.  R.  Lake. 

J.  Townscnd. 

W.  R.  (ireen  A  J.  Q.  Fr 

man. 
W.  Uluudell. 
A.  Monro. 
G.  Welch. 
G.  D.  Hughe*. 


3318. 
3320. 
3331. 
3342. 
3343. 

3348. 
3367. 
3379. 
3180. 
3392. 

il  l:tl,. 

3402. 
3489. 


P.  Salmon. 
W.  Macuab. 
R  Ward. 
C.  E.  Penny. 

j.  A    Hopkiaaon  and  J. 

Hopkinson.  Jun. 
C.  T.  HtggiuboUuun. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
E.  Wood. 
J.  R.  Pratt. 
W.  C.  Houghton. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
W.  Starkey. 
W.  Cussold. 


Patkhts  os  wtnen  ths  Stamt  Ddtt  or  £60  ha*  hkkn  rara. 

1387.  R.  IyeddleoaL 
1371.  W.  Ma u waring. 
1393.  W.  E.  New  ton. 


i:i22.  W.  Chubb  and  8.  Fry. 

1449.  G.  Elliot  and  R.  P.  Clark. 

164*  W.  (  lark. 

1341.  W.Doakln  A  J.U.Johnson. 


1387.  A.  V.  Newton. 


PATBRT8  OS  WD1CII  TH*  STAMT  DCTT  Or  £100  DA8  »**3i  TUB. 


1226.  G.  S.  Goodall. 
1356.  W.  Bywater. 
1228.  J.  and  J.  liullongh. 
12iX  D.  K.  Clark. 


1261.  A.  Allan. 

1276.  J.  Hughe*. 

1295.  T.  AveUng  and  U-  Rawun- 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  29,  1868. 


3lnnouiuniunts  bu  the  Council. 


Conversazioni. 

The  Council  have  arranged  for  a  conversazione, 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  3rd  June,  cards  for  which  have  heen 
issued. 

Annual  Conference. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Conference  between 
the  Council  and  the  Representatives  of  the 
Institutions  in  Union  and  Local  Boards  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  the  19th  June,  at  Twelve 
o'clock,  noon. 

Secretaries  of  Institutions  and  Local  Boards 
are  requested  to  send,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
names  of  the  Representatives  appointed  to  attend 
the  Conference,  and  early  notice  should  be  given 
of  any  subjects  which  Institutions  or  Local 
Boards  may  desire  their  Representatives  to  in- 
troduce to  the  notice  of  the  Couference. 

Secretaries  of  Institutions  are  requested  to 
forward  at  once  by  book  post,  copies  of  the  last 
Annual  Reports  of  their  Institutions. 


Albert  Medal. 

The  Council  have  this  year  awarded  the  Albert 
Gold  Medal  to  Joseph  Whitworth,  "  for  the 
invention  and  manufacture  of  instruments  of 
measurement  and  uniform  standards  by  which  the 
production  of  machinery  has  been  brought  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unapproached,  to 
the  great  advancement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce." 

This  medal  was  instituted  to  reward  "dis- 
tinguished merit  in  Promoting  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, or  Commerce,"  and  has  been  awarded 
in  previous  years,  as  follows : — 

In  1604,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B.,  "  for 
his  great  services  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  in  the  creation  of  the  penny  postage, 
and  for  his  other  reforms  in  the  postal  system  of 
this  country,  the  benefits  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  confined  to  this  country,  but  have 
extended  over  the  civilised  world." 

In  I860,  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  "  for  distinguished  merit  in  pro- 
moting, in  many  ways,  by  his  personal  exertions, 
the  international  progress  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  the  proofs  of  which  are  afforded 
by  his  judicious  patronage  of  Art,  his  enlightened 


commercial  policy,  and  especially  by  the  abolition 
of  passports  in  favour  of  British  subjects." 

In  1866,  to  Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
for  "discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemistry,  which,  in  their  relation  to  the 
industries  of  the  world,  have  so  largely  pro- 
moted Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce." 

In  1867,  to  Mr.  W.  Fothergill  Cooke  and 
Professor  Charles  Wheatstone,  F.R.S.,  in  re- 
cognition of  their  joint  labours  in  establishing 
the  first  Electric  Telegraph. 

Harvesting  of  Corn  in  Wet  Weather. 

The  Council  having  offered  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Society,  and  a  Prize  of  Fifty  Guineas, 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Harvesting  of  Corn  in 
Wet  Seasons,  received  twenty  essays,  and  re- 
quested the  following  gentlemen  to  act  as 
judges : — Mr.  J.  Chalmers  Morton,  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  ChandoB  Wren 
Hoskyns.  These  gentlemen  have  unanimously 
recommended  the  Council  to  award  the  prize  to 
Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gillwell-park,  Essex,  and 
this  award  has  accordingly  been  made. 

The  Council,  in  offering  the  prize,  suggested 
that  the  first  part  of  the  essay—  after  noticing 
the  various  systems  at  present  adopted  in  damp 
climates  for  counteracting  the  effects  of  moisture 
upon  cut  corn  in  the  field,  and  for  avoiding  such 
exposure  in  wet  seasons  by  peculiar  harvesting 
processes — should  furnish  a  practical  and  analy- 
tical exposition  of  the  best  available  means  : — 

1st.  Whereby  cut  corn  may  be  protected  from 

rain  in  the  field. 
2nd.  Whereby  standing  corn  may,  in  wet 
seasons,  be  cut  and  carried,  for  drying  by 
artificial  process. 
3rd.  Whereby  corn  so  harvested  may  be  dried 
by  means  of  ventilation,  hot  air,  or  other 
methods ;  with  suggestions  for  the  storage 
both  in  the  ear  and  after  threshing. 
4th.  Whereby  corn,  sprouted,  or  otherwise 
injured  by  wet,  may  be  best  treated  for 
grinding  or  feeding  purposes. 
The  whole  to  be  supplemented  by  a  statement  of 
practical  results,  and  actual  cost  of  each  system 
described,  and  authenticated  estimates  of  any 
process  proposed  for  adoption,  based  on  existing 
but  incomplete  experiments. 

The  above  requisitions  were  given  sugges- 
tively ;  not  to  bind  the  writer  to  the  order  or  to 
limit  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  provided  the 
essay  was  kept  within  the  scope  of  practical 
experience  and  utility. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Lady-day  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
paya  ble  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 
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Food  Committer. 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  May  13. 
Present — 11.  Shaw,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  Mr. 
Harry  Chester,  Captain  Grant,  and  Mr.  J.  Ware. 

J.  Lloy  n,  Esq.,  jun.,  Huntington-court,  Hereford,  Mem- 
ber of  tho  Society  of  Art*,  attended  to  give  information  ai 
to  tho  causes  which  retard  the  improvement  of  our  salmon 
fisheries. 

Mr.  Lloyd — I  am  a  magistrate,  residing  near  Hereford, 
and  a  conservator  of  tho  rivers  Wyo  and  Usk,  and  have 
been  engaged  in  salmon  preservation  for  fourteen  years. 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  management 
of  rivers,  and  shall  be  happy  to  impart  to  the  Com- 
mittee all  tho  information  1  can.  In  the  first  place  I 
would  say  it  must  bo  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  us 
all  that  wo  live  in  a  country  where  salmon  exist  in  our 
rivers,  us  there  arc  but  few  countries  in  tho  world  where 
this  noble  fish  is  to  be  found.  Owing,  however,  to  causes 
which  are  pretty  well  known,  it  was  found  in  IHtiO, 
when  this  subject  was  inquired  into  by  a  Royal  Cum- 
mission,  that  while  Ireland  and  Scotland  still  retained 
an  abundant  supply,  England  was  rapidly  losing  hers. 
That  Commission  was  appointed  for  the  rT^^w  purpose 
of  making  inquiries  "  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,"  and  in  their  published  report  the  causes  of  this 
diminution  were  enumerated.  Many  of  these  still  exist, 
and  my  object  will  bo  to  point  out  to  you  what  is  still 
required  to  be  done,  and  what  the  legislation  on  tho 
subject  in  1861  and  1865  has  failed  hitherto  to  effect. 
It  may  be  interesting  in  the  first  place  to  state  what  is 
the  relative  production  of  salmon  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  In  Ireland  there  are  22,047  square  miles 
of  what  may  be  termed  salmon-producing  ground,  that 
is  the  drainage  area  of  salmon  rivers,  and  they  produce 
an  annual  supply  to  the  value  of  £330,000.  England 
and  Wales  together  have  a  liko  area  of  66,080  square 
miles,  from  which  must  be  deducted,  as  unproductive, 
20,350,  leaving  34,730  square  miles  which  should  be 
productive,  according  to  tho  same  calculation,  of  salmon 
to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  annually.  I  should  say 
that  this  calculation  has  been  made  very  carefully  by 
Mr.  Ashworth,  and  is,  I  believe,  correct.  If  Ireland 
produces  £330,000  worth  of  salmon,  England,  with  an 
excess  of  1 1,000  square  miles,  ought  to  produce  £500,000 ; 
but  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  calculation  made  in  1860 
was  that  it  produced  £40,000.  I  believe  there  has  been 
an  increase  since  that  time,  but  the  total  annual  yield 
cannot  be  more  than  £60.000  at  present.  Yet  one  river 
in  Scotland,  the  Tay,  with  a  catchment  bufin  of  only 
2,200  squaro  miles,  produces  salmon  to  the  amount  of 
£30,000  a  year.  We  are  gradually,  I  hope,  experiencing 
the  effects  of  wise  laws  upon  this  subject.  Every  pollu- 
tion abnted,  and  every  weir  made  passable  increases  the 
available  area  of  breeding-grounds,  and  so  directly  pro- 
duces an  increase  of  fish, — but  there  still  remains  much 
to  be  done.  According  to  the  returns  which  have  been 
obtained  from  Billingsgate  market,  thero  were,  in  1861, 
•112  boxes  of  English  salmon  sold  there,  whilo  in  1867 
tho  number  had  increased  to  2.105  boxes,  being  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  2.000  l>oxes,  and  that  increase  was 
gradually  progressive  from  180 1  to  1867.  This  is  very 
gratifying.  My  remarks  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
three  rivers  of  which  I  have  hnd  most  experience,  the 
Severn,  Wye  and  Vnk  ;  and  I  have  brought  two  maps, 
the  one  a  large  ordnance  map,  and  the  other  designed 
by  myself,  whereon  the  district  belonging  to  each  river 
is  distinctively  coloured.  These  rivers,  as  you  know,  all 
fall  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  and,  together,  have  an 
arra  of  6,742  square  miles.  There  are  three  principal 
muses  which  ore  retarding,  and  which  will  retard,  unless 
they  are  remedied,  tho   improvement  of  our  salmon 


fisheries: — 1.  Pollution;  if  the  water  is  destroyed, 
there  is  an  end  to  all  increase  of  fish.  2.  Weirs  gene- 
rally, especially  mill  weirs.  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter  indeed,  as  I  will  point  out.  In  some  instances 
they  are  used  in  catching  nearly  all  the  fish,  while  in 
others  they  block  up  tho  river  or  its  tributaries,  so  as  to 
prevent  tho  salmon  having  access  to  the  brooding 
grounds.  3.  The  discontent  of  the  upper  proprietors, 
which,  I  believe,  one  of  the  members  of  your  Committee 
knows  something  about.  When  the  nets  catch  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  fish  the  proprietors  who  hold 
tho  upper  parts  of  the  river  aro  not  so  willing  to  render 
active  assistance  in  preserving  the  salmon. 

The  Chairman— That  would  be  connected  with  tho 
second  cause,  would  it  not  P 

Mr.  Lloyd — Not  altogether.  The  second  cause  refers 
chiefly  to  the  prevention  of  the  salmon  going  up  the 
rivers  to  breed  ;  the  third,  to  the  upper  proprit  tors'  not 
unnatural  discontent  at  the  fish  which  have  been  bred 
in  their  waters  being  nearly  all  caught  in  the  nets  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  river.  1.  The  pollutions.— There  are 
pollutions  of  two  kinds  which  injure  our  rivers  very 
much.  Liquid  pollutions  perhaps  you  are  aware  of,  but 
solid  pollutions  also  do  much  injury ;  thor  consist  of 
scoria  from  iron  works,  slag,  cinders,  small  coal,  and 
refuse  of  that  kind.  Here  are  two  of  my  map*,  one 
showing  the  three  districts  1  have  mentioned,  and 
another  presenting  a  very  different  appearance,  only 
that  portion  which  remains  good  and  productive  being 
left  white,  and  that  is  very  little.  What  is  coloured 
black  shows  the  portion  which  is  polluted,  and  the  red 
that  which  is  shut  off  by  cause  No.  2 — tho  mill  weirs. 
Both  those  huge  areas  might  be  made  good  and  pro- 
ductive. The  main  lines  of  the  Severn,  Wye,  and  Usk 
are  productive  of  salmon ;  some  of  these  little  tributaries 
along  their  course  are  not,  but  where  they  are  not  shut 
off  I  have  left  them  uncoloured.  Taking  first  the  liquid 
pollutions,  the  ono  which  docs  the  most  harm,  and  which 
is  of  very  serious  moment  in  South  Wales,  is  the  vitriol 
used  in  the  tin-plate  manufacture. 

The  Chairman — Are  tho  solid  nutters  deleterious  in 
themselves,  or  are  they  only  destructive  f 

Mr.  Lloyd — I  will  allude  to  them  presently.  The 
great  South  Wales  coal  basin  comes  in  at  the  edge  of 
the  Usk  district,  and  there  arc  about  112  tin-plate 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  South  Wales  is 
the  seat  of  the  tin-plate  trade,  there  being  only  two  or 
three  other  places  where  it  is  carried  on ;  while  there  are 
112  tin-plate  mills  in  South  Wales  and  the  adjacent 
district,  there  are  only  seven  in  Staffordshire,  one  in 
Cumberland,  and  one  in  Scotland.  The  value  of  the 
tin-plates  made  in  South  Wales  is  said  to  be  £2,000,000 
annually.  In  tho  process  of  making  these  tin-plates 
vitriol  is  used  in  order  to  preparo  the  iron  for  receiving 
tho  coating  of  tin,  and  this  vitriol,  when  it  becomes  sur- 
charged with  the  oxide  of  iron,  is  rendered  useless  for 
acting  upon  the  tin-plates,  and  is  thrown  as  waste  into 
the  river.  A  process,  however,  has  been  discovered  by 
which  this  waste  vitriol,  or  "  black  pickle,"  as  it  is  called, 
instead  of  its  being  run  into  the  river,  where  it  dis- 
colours the  water  and  kills  every  fish,  can  be  utilised. 
Simply  by  boiling  it  in  a  particular  manner,  one-third 
is  rondered  fit  for  use  again  in  the  tin-plate  manufac- 
ture, ns  pure  vitriol,  and  the  other  two-thirds  are  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas,  which  is  a  mar- 
ketable article.  The  process  is  patented,  and  is  called 
Tughsley's  process,  I  think  [producing  specimens  of  the 
"  black  pickle,"  and  of  copperas].  Theru  is  nothing  to 
prevent  its  being  generally  adopted,  as  the  charge  mado 
for  using  it  is  very  slight.  Several  works  have  already 
adopted  it.  The  calculation  made  is  that  £33,000  worth 
of  vitriol  is  used  in  this  district  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
of  which,  if  this  process  were  generally  adopted,  tho 
whole,  less  one-fourth  (the  cost  of  conversion)  might  be 
saved,  and  at  the  name  time  the  rivers  made  pure  as  they 
were  before.  Where  it  has  been  introduced  salmon  have 
been  seen  under  the  water-wheels  of  the  very  mills 
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where  the  poison  formerly  came  from.  I  hardly  know 
of  any  other  instance  where  such  plain  and  easy  steps 
may  be  token  to  remedy  a  groat  ovil. 

The  Chatrmax — What  step*  can  yon  suggest  in  order 
to  make  this  process  irenerai  '< 

Mr.  Lloyd — I  would  make  it  compulsory.  I  would 
not  allow  the  vitriol  to  be  thrown  into  the  water.  I 
know  it  is  to  the  manufacturers'  own  interest  to  adopt 
this  process,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  made  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman— Why  do  you  not  apply  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  waters  being  polluted  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd — No  doubt  that  is  one  course  which  might 
bo  adopted,  but  law  is  Tory  expensive,  and  wo,  as  a 
board  of  conservators,  are  very  timid  even  in  dealing 
with  a  miller.  H-  re  there  arc  very  largo  interests  in- 
volved, and  if  the  owner  of  the  works  saya  to  his  neigh- 
bours, "I  do  not  want  to  go  to  tho  expense  of  this 
proofs,  and  if  they  persist  I  will  stop  my  works,"  then 
it  is  a  serious  thing  to  the  whole  ]>opulation.  There  nrc 
manufactories  upon  the  Avon-llwyd  brook,  whose  refuse 
would  entirely  destroy  the  river  Usk,  only  that  fortunately 
it  comes  in  just  at  the  tide- way,  and  is  carried  off.  I 
and  my  brother  conservators  have  been  to  some  of  these 
proprietors  over  and  over  again,  and  now  we  shall  ht»ve 
to  prosecute  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Chbstbr— I  can  see  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in 
commencing  legal  proceedings  against  an  influential  man 
employing  a  large  number  of  workpeople,  but  suppose 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Session,  under  which  you  hold 
your  appointment,  were  to  direct  yon  or  some  other 
officer  to  make  a  communication  to  the  owners  of  these 
works,  pointing  out  that  if  this  process  were  used  it  would 
really  he  an  advantage  to  them  as  well  as  the  public,  do 
not  you  think  that  would  expedite  matters  Y 

Mr.  Lloyd — If  we  had  a  little  moro  power  given  us 
by  the  Act,  we  should  be  able  to  do  so.  I  will  show  you 
presently  where,  in  my  opinion,  the  deficiency  lies.  I 
will  now  allude  to  one  or  two  other  sources  of  liquid 
pollution.  In  some  parts  wo  suffer  from  refuso  from 
paper-mills.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  thi*  can 
be  utilised  in  any  other  form  than  as  manure.  It  contains 
•  grout  deal  of  chloride  of  lime,  and.  if  it  were  run  out 
into  Of tch pools,  would  form  valuable  manure.  A  paper- 
manufacturer  at  Llangrwyney,  on  tho  Usk,  told  me  this 
himself.  The  important  point  to  be  observed  is  to  keep 
the  refuse  from  the  manufacture  separate  from  the  large 
bulk  of  water  flowing  from  the  water-wheel.  Pollntions, 
however  poisonous  they  may  be,  are  easily  dealt  with, 
if  the  bulk  is  small.  Then,  at  the  hwid  of  the  Severn 
there  is  a  serious  source  of  pollution  in  the  lend  mines, 
on  the  Cly wedog  and  the  Oryst  brooks.  The  Ystwith 
and  the  Rheidol  are  entirely  destroyed  from  this  cause  ; 
and  in  the  Dovcy,  which  also  flows  into  Cardigan  Buy, 
and  in  the  Tees,  the  quantity  of  refuse  from  tho  lead- 
mines  is  very  great  and  does  an  immenso  amount  of 
injury  to  the  fish.  I  am  afriid  there  is  no  process  of 
utilising  this,  at  least  I  am  not  aware  of  any  at  present. 
The  only  way  of  remedying  the  evil,  therefore,  is  to  have 
eatehpools  one  below  the  other,  »o  as  to  filter  the  water 
coming  from  the  lead-mines  until  it  passes  away  pure. 
That,  I  believe,  is  quite  feasible,  and  unless  something 
is  done  on  many  of  om*  rivers  they  will  bo  destroyed  ns 
salmon  streams  'in  a  very  short  time,  just  as  the  Ystwith 
and  the  Rheidol  have  been.  F  went  to  see  the  Tees, 
and  found  the  water  quite  thick  and  dark-e<>l>ured,  and 
a  man  told  me  that  the  dwy  before  it  was  white  like 
milk.  We  suffered  much  formerly  in  some  parts  from 
gas  refuse,  a  g"od  deal  of  the  substance  known  in  Ixmdon 
as  "  Blue  Bitty  "  being  found  Hotting  on  the  water. 
There  is  not  so  nnh  armovance  from  this  cause  now, 
as  it  is  found  that  the  tnrcan  bo  utilised  in  nt  least  half- 
a-dozon  ways,  and  is  even  nsed  in  making  fresh  gas. 
There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  many  of  these 
things  which  formerly  caused  serioim  injury.  The  very 
noxious  property  in  all  theso  pollntions  which  destroy 
our  fish,  is  that  which  should  be  saved  and  utilised ;  its 
destructive  powers  prove  its  value,  and  from  every  point 


of  view  it  would  bo  a  direct  national  gain,  if 
turers  were  compelled  to  utilise  their  waste  and  refuse. 
Sewage  we  have  not  found  injurious  to  the  fish,  except 
in  very  largo  quantities  indeed.  It  is  very  injurious  to 
health,  and  I  should  certainly  recommend  that  in  all 
future  powers  given  to  Boards  of  Health  the  condition 
should  be  annexed,  that  they  prevent  tho  flow  of  sewage 
into  rivers. 

Tho  Chairman— That  is  virtually  decided. 

Mr.  Lloyd — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  It  is 
very  important  that  these  tilings  should  be  properly 
done  at  first,  and  at  Abergavenny  a  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  process  has  been  adopted.  In  the  city 
of  Heroford  thoy  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  make  a  sewer  into  the  Wye,  and  if  they  have  to 
alter  tho  system  now,  the  alteration  will  cost  double 
as  much  as'if  it  had  been  done  at  first.  The  sower  was 
made  in  I808.  I  will  now  bring  before  you  some  of  the 
solid  pollntions  I  have  mentioned  [producing  specimens 
of  slag,  scoria,  &c.].  This  iron  stag  is  very  injurious 
indeed  to  the  spawning  grounds ;  it  is  not,  of  course, 
soluble  in  water.  At  one  works  they  tip  in  nearly 
10,001)  tons  of  rubbish  a  year  into  the  river ;  they  tip  it 
in  as  regularly  «s  if  it  were  on  to  a  spoil  heap ;  this 
comes  down  the  river  on  the  first  flood,  and  covers  over 
tho  spawning  beds  ;  the  salmon,  instead  of  turning  up 
nice  pebbles  and  gravel,  turn  up  this  sort  of  stuff,  which 
certainly  is  not  tho  natural  material.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Buckland  would  liko  to  use  it  to  hatch  salmon  on. 

Mr.  Bi'ckland — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd— It  has  become  so  bod  on  tho  Usk,  that 
the  Newport  Harbour  Commissioners  sent  Captain 
Alridge  to  report  on  the  matter,  and  I  will  read  a 
short  extract  from  tho  report: — "  I  have  to  notice  the 
accumulation  of  stones,  scoria,  and  other  matter  below 
tho  powder-house  point  nnd  at  tho  entrance  of  the 
river  Kbbw,  which  must  come  down  from  above  on  the 
ebb  tide.  I  have  taken  up  several  of  these  apparent 
stones,  and  on  handling  them,  been  surprised  at  their 
lightness,  until,  on  a  closer  examination,  I  have  found 
them  to  bo  scoria  or  cinders,  rounded  and  smoothed 
through  tho  action  of  tho  water,  and  continual  rolling 
downwards  on  tho  ebb  until  met  by  the  flood  tide, 
when  they  become  deposited  and  accumulate,  from  the 
fact  that  they  will  not  roll  up  hill  again.  This  is  a 
great  evil  and  injury  to  the  river,  and  powers  should 
be  obtained,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it.  I  produce  one 
specimen,  picked  up  from  under  water,  where  my  boat 
touched  the  ground,  of  what  tho  rest  is  like."  The 
river  becomes  almost  ponded  or  barred  (upwards)  from 
just  below  the  powder  honso  point,  and  where  there  is 
a  slight  fall  at  low  water."  He  then  suggests  that  an 
examination  should  bo  mado  ever}-  year  of  the  harbour 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  as  it  nffected  the  whole 
river  from  beginning  to  end.  Then,  ngnin,  there  are 
large  quantities  of  small  coal  in  addition  to  slag  thrown 
into  the  river.  40  miles  up  tho  Usk,  at  a  place  called 
Clydach,  there  are  somo  iron  works,  and  30  miles  below 
that,  a  blacksmith  digs  up  small  coal  to  burn  in  his 
smithy  from  the  sand  at  the  river  side.  The  main  bulk 
is  however  washed  out  to  sen.  I  will  now  give  ymi 
shortly  my  suggestions.  In  any  amendment  in  the  act 
of  Parliament,  I  would  suggest  that  all  these  offences, 
such  as  turning  pollutions  into  a  river,  should  be  dealt 
with  m  s  swmmary  way  before  the  magistrates,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  the  power  of  carrying  it  to  a  higher 
court,  where  the  expense  of  the  improved  process  is 
alleged  to  exceed  £100.  That  stops  us  in  many  cases, 
and  prevents  our  taking  action. 

The  Chair***— Do'  yon  not  think  the  course  of 
legislation  is  alw.ivs  to  "get  the  law  settled  by  decisions 
of  the  higher  courts,  and  then  the  inferior  courts  will 
i<jii"w  mose  aecisxms . 

Mr.  Lloyd — That  is  not  exactly  the  point  I  do  no 
wish  to  remove  the  right  of  appeal,  but  at  present  the 
Act  says  if  the  estimated  cost  of  the  preventive  process 
shall  exceed  £100,  then  the  case  may  be  taken,  almost 
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in  tho  first  instance,  to  a  superior  court.  Another  diffi- 
culty in  our  way  is  that  we  have  to  provo  that  fish  hav< 
been  actually  poisoned  ;  I  think  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  Bhow  that  the  substance  is  of  a  poisonous  character. 

The  Chairman— Hare  you  looked  at  tho  Nuisance* 
Removal  Acts,  to  see  if  they  will  assist  you ;  there  art' 
two  or  three  Acta  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd— We  are  pretty  sharp  on  our  board,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  good  solicitors  amongst  us,  but  it 
has  never  been  suggested  that  these  Acta  would  assist 
us. 

Mr.  Foster— Would  not  the  Commission  on  Rivors 
Pollution  listen  to  you  ?  There  is  a  new  Commission 
just  appointed. 

Mr.  Lloyd— I  have  no  doubt  they  will  when  they 
come  to  our  district.  To  go  on  with  my  suggestions,  1 
think  a  complete  stop  ought  to  bo  put  to  the  tipping  of 
rubbish  into  the  rivers ;  that  is  a  clear  and  gross  case  of 
injury.  As  regards  boards  of  health.  I  think  they  should 
utilise  the  sewage  ;  and  I  would  advise  all  conservators 
to  attend  to  these  nuisances  when  they  firet  appear,  and 
when  tho  remedy  is  much  more  easily  applied.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  landlords  would  have  clauses  inserted 
in  their  leases,  restraining  their  tenants  from  turning 
pollutions  into  the  rivers.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  Lord  Tredegar  invariably  do  this  on  their  properties, 
and  very  great  advantage  has  resulted.  Connected  with 
this  subject  is  tho  abstraction  of  water  by  canals.  The 
Usk  is  a  river  which  I  have  been  connected  with  from 
my  birth.  There  is  a  canal  there,  the  trade  on  which 
has  dwindled  away  almost  to  nothing,  and  yet  they  take 
as  much,  and  probably  more  water  from  the  Usk  now 
than  they  did  when  the  trade  was  in  full  vigour,  when, 
in  fact,  thoy  wore  tho  carrying  company  for  tho  whole 
district.  They  tako  eighteen  millions  of  gallons  a  day, 
which  in  summer  time  absorbs  nearly  the  whole  of  tho 
river.  They  have  no  reservoirs  or  anything  to  equalise 
the  supply.  Their  powers  are  to  make  and  maintain  a 
navigable  canal ;  but  what  do  they  do  with  tho  water  ? 
They  part  with  it  to  docks,  and  sell  it  to  iron  works, 
railway  companies,  saw-mills,  and  so  on,  and  derive  a 
revenue  from  water,  which,  I  maintain,  is  misappro- 
priated. Sometimes  the  river  is  dry,  and  of  course 
where  there  is  little  water  there  can  be  few  fiBh.  This 
evil  is  of  great  magnitude  in  some  districts,  and  I  think 
it  is  really  worth  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  There 
might  be  a  return  moved  for  of  what  water  is  actually 
taken  from  rivers  by  canal  companies,  and  whether  they 
really  make  a  proper  use  of  this  water. 

Mr.  Chkstbh— Can  you  tell  us  what  tho  state  of  the 
law  is  about  this  ?  Can  anybody  prosecute  them  for 
taking  away  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd— The  la  w  seems  to  be  that  if  the  canal 
company  has  done  any  act  colourably  within  their 
powers  within  21  years,  then  it  is  legal.  We  have 
taken  Mr.  Mnnisty's  opinion  upon  it ;  if  once  they  take 
the  water  into  their  canal  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire 
what  they  do  with  the  water. 

Mr.  Jenkins— I  believe  there  was  a  case  in  point 
where  the  Swansea  Canal  Company  were  taking  away 
the  water  from  a  mill,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd — The  evil  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  for  it 
prevents  the  fish  ascending  the  rivers.  That  is  the  dim- 
culty  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  Usk.  The  fish 
will  not  ascend  beyond  a  certainpoint,  because  the  river 
is  constantly  dwindling  away.  There  is  a  point  five  or 
six  miles  below  tho  weir  which  they  will  not  pass  except 
on  high  floods.  This  large  abstraction  of  fresh  water 
is  the  cause  also  of  the  river  stagnating  and  becoming 
foul,  and  in  other  ways  does  serious  injury  to  the  property 
of  riparian  owners.  I  think  something  might  bo  done  on 
this  head;  and  even  if  these  water  companies  were 
restricted,  as  they  should  be,  to  taking  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  only,  and  then  applying  that  to  legitimate  uses 
without  waste,  thoy  should  be  oh" 


t  also  to  make 

reservoirs  for  summer  uso.  The  drain  now  upon 
rivers  in  dry  weather  is  more  than  they  can  bear. 


The  mills  in  some  cases  take  nearly  the  whole  river.  In  one 
jxtremo  case,  I  have  seen  the  river  dry  for  quite  a  mile 
M-tween  the  weir  and  where  the  leat  comes  in;  what 
ish  there  were  there  were  like  tench  in  a  pond,  not  like 
<almon  or  trout  in  a  river.    Tho  mills  should  always 
dlow  some  water  to  pass,  in  order  to  keep  the  fish  alive 
tnd  the  stream  fresh.    I  come  now  to  cause  No.  2 — the 
obstruction  by  weirs  generally,  and  especially  mill  weirs  ; 
and  in  the  particular  rivers  I  am  now  alluding  to  this 
evil  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  pollutions.  Here 
you  see  a  map,  on  which  are  coloured  in  red  all  those  por- 
tions which  aro  shut  off  by  mill  weirs.   In  the  area  of 
tho  Wyo,  of  about  1,600  square  miles,  nearly  all  produc- 
tive, 700  or  800  square  miles  aro  shut  off  by  these  mill 
weirs.   A  large  portion  of  the  area  belonging  to  the  river 
Sevorn  is  cut  off  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the  Usk  there 
is  a  large  tract.    I  find  on  the  Severn  and  its  tributaries 
there  are  73  weirs ;  on  the  Wye  and  its  tributaries  60  ; 
and  on  the  Usk  and  its  tributaries  45.    All  these  168 
weirs  could  be  made  passable  for  salmon  for  less  than 
£5,000 ;  and  were  this  done,  an  extent  of  nearly  2,000 
square  miles  of  salmon  breeding  grounds  would  be  made 
available,  and  an  increased  produce  of  salmon,  to  the 
money  value  of  £20,000,  would  be  annually  derived.  One 
tributary  of  the  Severn,  the  Terne,  a  river  60  miles  long, 
and  draining  a  largo  district,  is  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  parent  stream  in  this  way.    The  Lug,  47  miles, 
and  tho  Monnow,  36,  are  similarly  cut  off  by  high  weirs 
from  the  Wye.    In  some  districts  the  pollutions  rank 
first  as  difficulties  in  the  way  of  salmon  culture,  but  in 
tho  rivers  I  have  specially  alluded  to  the  mill  weirs  are 
the  greater  evil.    I  heard  from  Mr.  George,  the  clerk  of 
tho  Severn  Board,  the  other  day,  and  he  says  they  are  at  a 
dead  lock  on  the  Severn,  us  to  making  passes  in  one  of  the 
navigation  weirs  at  Digits ;  the  inspectors  of  fisheries 
will  not  certify  tho  passes  until  they  are  made,  and  the 
Navigation  Commissioners  will  not  make  them  until  they 
are  guaranteed  that  they  will  succeed  ;  and  between  tho 
two  there  is  a  dead  lock.   Mr.  Phillips,  from  the  Ouse, 
in  Yorkshire,  writes  me  word  that  "proprietors  are 
ceasing  to  attend  our  meetings,  because  as  long  as  Linton 
and  Borobridge  weirs  are  unopened  no  salmon  can 
ascend ;  they  now  take  but  little  interest  in  the  river.'* 
Very  little  has  been  done  successfully  to  open  up  such 
weirs  as  these  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  1861 ;  and  just 
as  they  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  ruin  of  our 
English  salmon  fisheries,  they  are  now  paralyzing 
the  efforts  made  to  restore  them  to  productiveness. 
To  remedy  this  evil  we  want  more  power.    We  do  not 
want  to  do  away  with  all  the  weirs,  but  only  to  provide 
passes  for  the  fish.    There  is  a  weir  on  the  Dee  which 
vou  may  have  seen  correspondence  in  the  Time*  about.  I 
have  not  seen  the  weir  myself,  but  I  know  from  the  descrip- 
tion that  it  must  be  prejudicial,  as  it  presents  an  obstacle 
i  to  the  fish  going  up  at  low  water.    It  will  be  quite  hope- 
less to  make  very  much  of  that  river  while  the  weir  is  in 
its  present  condition.   I  may  state  what  was  done  with- 
in my  own  knowledge  in  the  case  of  a  weir  on  the  Usk, 
at  a  place  called  Trostre.    This  weir  was  very  high, 
and  was  fitted  with  cruives.   In  1846  there  was  a  flood, 
which  broke  the  weir  down,  and  salmon  were  seen  at 
Crickhowell,  30  miles  up  the  river,  where  they  were 
quite  unknown  before.    The  reason  was  plain;  there 
was  a  breach  in  the  weir,  and  the  fish  immediately  took 
advantage  of  it.   Some  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood 
joined  together  and  became  tenants  of  the  weir ;  they 
took  away  the  fishing  cruives,  lowered  the  weir  and  put 
passes  in  it,  and  from  that  day  the  Usk  has  become  one 
of  the  finest  salmon  angling  rivers  in  England.  They 
still  kept  the  mill  going,  but  by  opening  that  weir  in 
1846  they  made  the  river  what  it  now  is.   Tho  fisheries 
from  that  point  up,  are  worth  from  £20,000  to  £30,000 ; 
they  are  principally  angling  waters,  but  the  estuary  fish- 
eries are  also  improved.   There  is  no  speedier  modo  of 
improving  the  fisheries  of  a  river,  than  by  removing  a 
weir  which  prevents  the  fish  going  up  to  breed.  There 
are  weirs  of  three  different  kinds  and  classes,  which  are 
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thus  dividod  in  the  Act,  1861:— 1.  Fishing  weirs,  i.e., 
voire  used  solely  for  taking  salmon.  2.  Fishing  mill- 
dams,  i.e.,  weirs  made  partly  for  fishing,  and  partly  for 
milling  purposes.  3.  Woirs  generally,  i.e.,  those  used 
exclusively  for  milling,  navigation,  irrigation,  and  such 
like  purposes,  and  not  in  any  way  [for  taking  salmon. 
As  regards  No.  1  and  2,  the  fishing  weirs  and  fishing 
mill-dams,  I  may  say  at  onco,  that  in  my  opinion  there 
is  only  ono  alternative.  I  am  not  at  all" in  favour  of  con- 
ferring arbitrary  powers  on  the  boards  of  conservators, 
hut  I  would  certainly  give  them  compulsory  powers  to 
purchase  theso  fiahing  weirs  and  fishing  mill-dams,  the 
same  as  are  given  by  the  drainage  act  to  landed  pro- 
prietors, at  a  fair  valuation. 

Mr.  Foster— Out  of  what  funds  ? 
Mr.  Lloyd — Out  of  our  own  funds,  which  aro  derived 
from  licenses  for  fishing  in  the  river.  There  is  a  model 
of  tho  weir  on  tho  Usk,  showing  the  passes  through 
which  tho  fish  travel  as  easily  ns  possible ;  at  the 
samo  time,  as  wo  never  can  tell  what  contingen- 
cies may  happen  unless  tho  weir  is  our  own  pro- 
perty, wo  have  now  arrangod  to  purchase  it  for 
£700.  We  know  the  value  of  our  river,  and  the 
money  is  almost  provided ;  wo  are  simply  waiting  for 
tho  assent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  estate  being  in 
Chancory,  and  tho  weir  will  be  purchased.  We  then 
intend  to  pull  tho  weir  down,  but  there  will  bo  no  loss 
to  any  ono  on  that  account,  for  the  grist  mill  attached  to 
it  is  only  worth  £20  a  year,  and  tho  weir  being  273  yard* 
long,  it  costs  morn  to  repair  it  and  the  machinery  of  the 
mill  than  the  mill  brings  in.  I  bolievo  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  tho  country  that  these  fishing  weire  and 
fishing  mill  dams  should  bo  purchased  at  a  fair  valuation, 
they  are  a  continual  griovance  to  tho  upper  proprietors, 
who  therefore  will  never  work  heartily  with  thoao  at 
tho  lower  part  of  tho  river,  whilo  these  fishing  weirs 
and  fishing  mill  dams  aro  allowed  to  catch  tho  ascend- 
ing fish.  There  is  tho  Dinsdalo  fishing  mill-dam  on 
tho  Toes,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Surtecs  ;  1  believe  ho  is 
anxious  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  river,  but  he  has 
been  troubled  a  good  deal  about  his  weir,  and  ho  says 
**no  one  shall  touch  my  weir."  I  think  therefore  there 
should  bo  power  given  to  the  conservators  to  say  to  him 
and  other  owners,  similarly  situated,  "your  weir  stands 
in  tho  way  of  tho  improvement  of  the  rivor,  and  there- 
fore we  will  purchase  it  from  you  at  a  fair  valuation." 
The  fishing  weirs  are  kept  up  as  stated  solely  for 
fishing  purposes ;  the  fishing  mill-dams  for  both  fishing 
and  milling  purposes;  in  tho  latter  case  it  might  not 
be  necessary  at  all  to  pull  down  the  mills  or  throw 
them  out  of  use,  but  by  getting  them  into  our  own 
hands,  wo  should  bo  ablo  to  provido  for  tho  passage  of 
tho  fish.  In  some  cases,  perhaps  we  might  lot  the  mill 
for  £5  a  year  less,  but  it  would  be  a  great  point  to 
be  able  to  say  to  the  millers  "  wo  aro  your  masters." 
When  thoy  are  our  masters  they  will  not  givo  up  half- 
an-inch  of  water.  Wo  should  raiso  tho  necessary  money 
by  subscriptions  and  by  tho  funds  of  tho  board.  They 
roprescnt  the  whole  of  tho  river,  and  have  power  to  bor- 
row money  for  any  purpose  of  this  kind,  and  thoy  are 
quite  solvent,  and  could  borrow  money  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Foster — The  removal  of  theso  weirs  would  be 
useful,  not  only  from  a  fishing  point  of  view,  but  also  as 
regards  drainago,  would  it  not  Y 

Mr.  Lloyd — Yes;  in  manv  cases  weirs  injure  tho  hind 
above  very  considerably.  1  know  an  instance  on  the 
Trent  whore  there  is  more  injury  done  to  tho  owner  of 
tho  mill  in  respect  of  land  abovo,  which  also  belongs  to 
him,  than  ho  gets  from  tho  mill.  In  some  cases,  there- 
fore, it  would  not  much  matter  whether  tho  mill  weire 
were  pulled  down  or  not;  but  in  others,  where  thoy 
injure  both  tho  land  and  tho  fisheries  generally  of  the 
rivor,  it  would  bo  a  manifest  advantago  to  purchase  them 
and  take  them  down.  Power  might  bo  obtained  to  pur- 
chase any  weir  at  a  valuation,  if  found  necessary.  I 
come  now  to  the  third  t-lass  of  weirs — mill-dams  and 
woira — used  simply  for  milling,  irrigation,  navigation, 


and  other  purposes ;  and  in  theso  cases  I  do  not  think 
wo  ought  to  be  answerable  for  all  damages  to  tho  weir 
and  tho  milling  power  whon  wo  aro  making  a  proper 
provision  for  tho  fish  to  pass.    At  the  present  moment, 
as  I  understand,  we  nro  answernblo  for  any  damage 
which  tho  miller  may  almost  conceive  possible,  or  may 
bo  able  to  prove  by  tho  evidence  of  his  own  men.  (Soo 
sect.  23,  Act  1861.)  Tho  weir  is  generally  a  very  cranky 
concern,  and  we  do  not  liko  to  run  all  these  risks  which 
are  sure  to  overtake  us  in  tho  caso  of  any  ol«tinato 
miller.   If,  on  tho  other  hand,  tho  weir  is  built  firm 
and  strong,  tho  owner  refuses  permission  to  mako 
an  opening  in  it,  and  too  often  obliges  us  to  mako 
our  pass  on  ono  side  of  the  weir  in  an  unsuitable 
place.    Wo  yield  to  this  through  fear  of  damages, 
and  consequently  expend  our  money  on  a  useless  pans. 
We  want  to  bo  able  to  say  to  the  owner  of  tho  river, 
"  You  must  let  tho  salmon  pass  over  tho  weir ;  that  is  a 
sine  qua  noti,  and  as  this  must  bo  done,  let  us  put  our 
heads  together  and  see  how  it  can  be  done  with  the  least 
injury  to  you.    Thero  must  bo  no  claims  for  compensa- 
tion."    I  think  tho  miller  would  soon  find  a  way  of 
obviating  all  difficulty.     It  might  bo  done,  on  small 
streams,  by  having  a  sluice  open  at  tho  head  of  tho  pa&s 
at  night  and  on  Sundays  when  tho  mill  is  not  at  work, 
but  at  present  all  the  water  is  ponded  back  to  have  more 
on  tho  Mondav,  so  that  neither  at  night  nor  on  Sunday 
does  ho  give  the  fish  a  chance.    On  largo  rivers  tho  pass 
could  bo  always  left  open.    Any  intorference,  of  course, 
is  to  a  certain  extent  an  injury,  but  when  we  consider 
how  tho  interests  of  the  whole  country  aro  concerned, 
wo  think  tho  miller  should  give  way  a  little ;  that  ho 
should  bo  compelled  to  let  us  have  tho  water  at  night 
and  on  Sundays,  and  in  time  of  floods  when  ho  did  not 
want  it,  and  that  thero  must  be  a  pass  made  for  the  fish, 
which  wo  would  pay  for.  Wo  must  have  greater  powers. 

Captain  Grant — It  appears  to  me  that  one  quarter  of 
the  width  of  tho  river  should  bo  left  free  for  the  fish  to 
pass  at  all  times.  As  for  tho  Queen's  gap,  that  is  of  no 
use  at  all. 

The  Chairman — What  is  tho  Queen's  gap  ? 

Captain  Quant — It  is  an  opening  made  in  the  weirs, 
which  the  law  requires  to  be  left  open  so  many  hours  in 
tho  week.  It  is  monstrously  unfair  that  tho  whole  river 
should  bo  shut  off  from  tho  upper  proprietors  for  six  days 
a  week. 

Tho  Chairman — Is  this  a  provisionin  the  English  law  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd. — In  the  English,  as  in  tho  Irish  law,  thero 
is  a  provision  for  keeping  open  a  "  free  gap  "  in  fishing 
weirs,  but  not  in  fishing  mill-dams  and  ordinary  weirs. 

Captain  Grant. — The  upper  proprietors  on  tho  Wyo 
raise  between  £500  and  £600  a  year  for  tho  preservation 
of  tho  fish,  and  they  are  tho  men  who  really  do  proscrvo 
tho  fish,  and  yet  tho  largo  proportion  is  caught  by  tho 
people  at  tho  estuaries. 

Mr.  Lloyd. — Tho  lower  proprietors  contribute  noarly 
two-thirds  of  that  sum.  But  to  continue — Many  tribu- 
tary streams  aro  shut  off  as  breeding  ponds  by  theso 
weirs,  and  I  think  wo  ought  to  have  power  to  mako 
passes  for  tho  fish  without  being  liablo  to  all  sorts  of 
claims  for  compensation.  Upon  some  of  these  rivers, 
especially  on  the  Ouso  and  the  Severn,  some  of  tho 
weirs  belong  to  tho  navigation  commissioners,  and  they 
ought  to  be  the  first  persons  to  do  what  is  right  and  at 
their  own  oxponso — thoy  aro  powerful  enough  and  rich 
enough.  Tho  next  point  is,  supposing  you  agree  with 
tho  millors,  or  have  sufficient  powers  given  you  to  mako 
theso  passes,  how  aro  you  to  mako  them  '<  I  cannot  add 
much  to  what  I  said  at  the  Salmon  Fishery  Congress  last 
year.  There  aro  three  plans  known  to  us.  The  first  is 
called  "  the  open  pass,"  the  second,  "  tho  pool  system  ;  " 
tho  third,  "  the  government  bidder."  The  first,  or  open 
pass,  is  that  which  is  adopted  at  tho  Trustrc-weir,  of 
which  I  have  a  model  hero  [producing  model  and  water- 
colour  drawings].  This  weir  is  four  feet  in  height,  and 
tho  question  has  been  raised  whether  tho  fish  would 
ascond  in  this  way  if  it  wcro  a  six-feet  weir.   I  should 
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not  like  to  givo  a  decided  opinion  either  way,  ns  we  hare 
had  no  means  of  trying.  This  ia  not  a  leap,  and  in 
darting  up,  the  salmon  never  show  themselves ;  it  is  a 
straight  run  through  the  weir.  We  made  three  open- 
ings in  Trostre-weir,  in  order  to  givo  the  salmon  greater 
facilities  than  if  there  were  only  one,  and  there  is  htill 
enough  water  retained  to  work  the  mill.  The  large  run 
is  three  feet  square  and  twenty  feet  long,  and,  being 
placed  in  the  strongest  lead  of  the  river,  suits  the  fish  in 
the  lowest  water  ;  the  other  two  runs  are  smaller,  find 
are  placed  nearer  the  upper  corner  of  the  weir,  where  in 
high  floods  the  force  of  the  current  is  not  so  great.  A 
pass  of  this  kind  was  tried  at  the  Dimsdale-dam,  which 
is  6  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  and  it  has  been  pronounced  a 
failure;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  a  fair  experiment,  as 
the  pass  was  made  at  the  side  of  the  weir  where  the 
water  comes  with  great  forco  against  the  rock,  so  that 
there  is  really  no  approach  for  the  fish.  If  the  opening 
had  been  made  in  the  centre,  the  fish  would  have  had  a 
fair  chance.  [Producing  drawing.]  I  think  the  question 
is  in  this  position,  that  Government  ought  to  make  a 
vote  of  money  for  making  experiments  in  this  direction, 
to  see  what  the  fish  are  really  capablo  of  doing.  They 
often  make  a  vote  to  try  an  experiment  on  a  big  gun, 
which  certainly  has  not  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  food.  I  think  they  might  sparo  something 
for  an  experiment  in  fish-passes,  and  perhapo,  too,  tho 
Society  of  Arts  might  give  us  a  littlo  assistance . 

Mr.'C'MESTEH — What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  total 
abolition  of  all  weirs  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd — Steam  power  might  be  advantageously 
substituted  in  many  instances  ;  but  to  do  away  with  ail 
weirs  would,  I  think,  destroy  a  great  deal  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chester— Could  not  that  commerce  be  carried  on 
in  other  ways  ?  It  seems  at  present  that  the  interests  of 
the  millers  are  allowed  to  prevail  over  all  others. 

Sir.  Lloyd — At  present  they  are  masters  of  tin-  situa- 
tion.   But  we  could  not  do  away  with  tho  weirs  alto- 
gether, because  it  is  by  damming  back  the  wntcr  that 
they  gain  their  water  power.    And  this  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  corn  mills ;  there  are  numbers  of  other  mills 
workod  by  waterpowcr,  so  that  we  could  not  do  away 
with  them  all.    The  second  class  of  fish-passes  is  the 
M  pool  system,"  of  wliich  Mr.  Buckland  gives  mo  the 
credit  of  being  the  inventor.     The  plan   is  very 
simple,  ns  you  will  see  by  this  modef     It  is  not 
an  open  run,  but  you  enable  the  fish   to  ascend 
tho  weir  by   making  them  leap  successively  from 
one  pool  to  another,  each  raised  slightly  above  the  other, 
until  they  reach  the  top.    This  ia  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  habits  of  the  salmon  ;  and  you  are  able 
in  this  way  to  gain  height  quicker  than  in  any  other. 
The  first  pass  ever  mado  on  this  plan  was  on  the  Cynrig 
brook,  where  it  succeeded  admirably.     I  have  since 
made  another  on  the  Bran,  which  is  equally  a  success 
[producing  models,   water-colour  drawings,  and  en- 
gravings].   The  model  I  have  here  represents  a  sloping 
weir,  6  ft.  high  by  22  ft.  broad.    The  pools  ure  here  re- 
presented ns  being  8  ft.  square.    Each  leap  is  only  18 
inches  in  height.    This  plan  is  in  practice  now  in  several 
places  besides  those  named,  and  I  will  guarantee  it  to 
succeed  in  even*  instance.    In  this  model  the  leap  at 
tho  top  is  made  a  few  inches  below  tho  top  of  the  weir  ; 
but  hero  is  nnother  model  in  which  tho  lovel  of  the 
weir  is  not  touched  at  all.    Side  by  side  I  would  place  a 
model  of  tho  Government  ladder  of  1  in  8,  in  which  the 
fish  have  to  pursue  a  zigzag  conrs  • ;  1  believe  that  form 
of  pass  is  exploded  now  altogether.    You  will  soo  here 
that  it  is  of  nearly  twice  tho  length  of  a  pass  on  tho  pool 
system,  and,  while  being  far  from  as  effective,  is  more 
difficult  and  expensive  to  construct.    One  was  put  up 
on  the  Conway,  at  a  cost  of  £.500,  and  another  at  Linton 
weir,  on  the  Ouse,  at  a  cost  of  £2o0,  and  I  l>elieve  both 
are  entiro  failures.    They  will  only  answer  whero  the 
rise  is  not  more  than  I  in  7  or  8,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently very  expensive  to  construct.   I  would  suggest 


that  where  thev  are  found  not  to  answer,  the 
on  alternate  sides  of  the  ran  through  which  the 
passes  should  be  closed,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of 
pools,  and  the  bottom  of  each  compartment  deepened, 
and  then  the  fish  might  leap  from  one  to  the  other. 
In  places  where  the  face  of  the  weir  is  perpen- 
dicular, a  somewhat  different  plan  must  be  adopted  to 
those  I  have  shown,  the  pass  on  the  "pool  system" 
being  carried  through  tho  weir,  and  the  apex  being  on 
the  same  level  as  the  top  of  tho  weir,  but  necessarily 
further  up  tho  stream.  It  is  fatal  to  the  success  of  any 
pass  to  allow  its  foot  to  project  out  beyond  the  weir,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  in  treating  perpendicular  weirs. 
Hi  re  is  one  more  model  of  an  entirely  new  design,  though 
a  modification  of  the  pool  system.  I  have  copied  the 
plan  from  nature,  and  I  will  guarantee  its  success  when- 
ever it  is  practicable  to  make  it.  You  will  observe  the 
wntcr  passes  through  a  succession  of  oval  pools,  which 
are  connected  one  with  the  other  by  a  short  and  narrow 
neck.  By  this  plan  the  water  is  economised,  and  it 
comes  down  with  a  gliding  motion  from  pool  to  pool, 
rather  than  with  a  precipitous  fall.  Tho  third  claas  of 
fish-passes  is  that  of  the  Government  ladder,  originally 
invented  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston.  I  believe  thev 
have  in  nearly  every  instance  proved  a  failure,  and  I 
mention  them  here  only  to  express  my  strong  condem- 
nation of  them.  They  nro  very  difficult  and  expensive 
to  construct  at  anything  like  a  proper  gradient,  and 
they  neither  afford  a  good  lead  of  water  nor  straight 
course  for  the  fish,  which  are  both  necessary. 
I  eome  now  to  tho  last  difficulty — the  discontent  of  the 
upper  proprietors.  Referring  to  what  Captain  Grant 
has  stated  on  tin's  point,  I  should  like  to  correct  it,  as  he 
has  rather  overstated  the  case  in  asserting  that  there 
were  only  30  fish  taken  in  the  Wye  with  the  rod,  above 
Hereford,  last  year.  There  were  really  about  oOO. 
There  were  94  taken  on  Viscount  Hill's  water,  at  Builth, 
and  I  know  Mr.  Dc  Wintcn  and  others  took  u  good 
many.    I  am  positive  that  nearly  500  were  taken. 

Captain  Gkast— Mr.  Baskerville  used  to  take  GO,  and 
last  year  he  onlv  took  six. 

Mr.  Lloyd — 1  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  foundation 
for  this  dissatisfaction,  and  for  thut  reason  I  think  there 
should  be  modifications  in  the  weekly  close  time,  which 
at  present  is  42  hours  in  all  rivers.  Whero  a  river  is 
only  netted  for  a  small  part  of  its  course  that  may  do 
very  well,  but  when  you  come  to  a  river  liko  the  Wye, 
where  there  are  74  miles  netted,  and  you  consider  that 
the  fish  have  to  pass  tho  whole  of  that  distance  in  42 
hours,  in  order  to  reach  the  upper  parts  of  tho  river,  it 
is  plain  that  tho  object  of  the  Act  is  not  fulfilled.  To 
meet  cases  of  that  kind  there  should  be  exceptional 
legislation.  The  upper  proprietors  are  now  in  a  very  bud 
position,  and  by  increasing  tho  number  of  nets  the  lower 
men  may  almost  entirely  cut  off  tho  supplies.  There  were 
riots  and  very  wild  proceedings  last  winter  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  \Vye  ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  not  taken  such  active  steps  to  put 
them  down  as  they  should — steps  which  they  would  doubt- 
less take,  but  from  n  feeling  that  their  own  interests  are  not 
properly  secured.  1  think,  therefore,  it  would  bo  good 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  lower  men  to  give  a  little  more 
to  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  who  could  do  so 
much  to  protect  the  spawning  tish  in  the  winter  month*. 
I  would  propose  to  meet  the  ca*o  of  the  Wye  and  other 
rivers  similarly  circumstanced,  such  as  the  Kibble  (which 
is  also  netted  for  a  great  length),  by  having  a  varied 
weekly  close  time.  In  the  Wye,  Kiy,  I  would  divide  the 
lower  74  miles  of  the  river  into  two  portions,  one  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  up  to  Lydrook,  a  distance  of  34  h 
miles,  Bnd  the  other  from  Lydbrook  to  Hereford,  a  dis- 
tance of  3(H  miles.  The  weekly  close  time  in  the  lower 
division  would  be  from  G  a.m.  Saturday  to  Cam.  Mon- 
day, and  on  the  upper  G  p.m.  Saturday  to  G  p.m.  Monday, 
so  that  the  fish  in  nseonding  the  river  would  find  th»» 
nets  disapi>ear  before  them.  There  wotdd  be  then  in 
fact  a  close  time  of  GO  hours,  though  none  of  the  net 
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fishermen  would  lose  moro  than  48  hoars,  including  thn 
Sunday.  This  arrangement  certainly  gives  an  additional 
tix  hours'  closo  time,  and  I  cannot  think  42  hours  is 
enough  with  such  a  length  of  river.  It  is  42  hours' 
work  for  a  fish  to  get  up  to  Robs,  and  if  there  is  no  more 
law  for  him  ho  may  bo  caught  before  he  gets  to  Hereford, 
and  ho  will  have  no  chance  to  got  up  to  Captain  Grant's 
ground  at  all.  I  woidd,  therefore,  have  1 8  hours'  close  time, 
and  the  period  later  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  river  than 
tho  lower ;  and  by  that  means  I  think  the  fish  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  ascending  freely.  We  intend  to 
introduce  some  such  plan  on  the  Wye  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  authority  from  tho  Homo  Office,  and  1  should  say 
that  I  think  these  matters  of  detail  might  be  left  to  tho 
Board  of  Conservators  to  determine  for  themselves. 
For  instance,  as  regards  the  nets :  on  some  rivers  the 
trammel  net*  are  considered  very  destructive,  but  on  the 
Wye  we  like  them.  Tt  is  my  own  proposal  to  ask  for 
six  hours'  additional,  but  the  majority  of  our  Board 
approvo  of  the  principlo  of  a  varied  weekly  close  time 
at  different  parts  of  tho  river.  There  is  one  other  little 
matter  I  should  mention.  I  think  it  would  be  good 
policy  if  some  fish  were  sent  up  from  the  estuaries  where 
thoy  are  chiefly  caught  for  sale  in  tho  different  towns 
higher  up  the  river.  It  woidd  serve  to  make  the  fishery 
laws  more  popular  in  tho  inland  district*;  and  a  scheme 
has  been  started  on  the  co-operative  principle  to  effect 
this  very  object  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Usk.  It  is  doubtless 
a  matter  for  the  persons  locally  interested  to  arrange, 
but  the  suggestion  here  may  bo  of  some  service. 

Captain  Grant— Do  you  not  think  it  would  rather 
comp.  licate  tho  matter  to  have  different  close  times  in 
different  parts  of  tho  river  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd — I  think  not. 

Captain  Grant — And  moro  fish  run  by  night  than 

by  day  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd— In  tho  freshwater,  but  not  in  tho  tide- 
way. I  do  not  think  we  can  adopt  a  better  method 
of  giving  the  Balmon  a  chance  to  ascend  tho  river. 
Tn  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  tho  committee  for  tho 
attention  they  have  given  to  my  statement.  T  believe 
there  is  a  vast  field  for  improvement  which  is  hardly 
yet  touched,  and  that  a  very  great  amount  of  food  can 
bo  produced  from  it.  I  look  upon  our  rivers  as  largo 
farms,  which  if  well  cultivated  would  yield  largo  returns ; 
and  while  we  gain  an  increase  in  the  fish  sent  to 
market  from  our  net-fisheries,  wo  can  also  improve  our 
angling  waters,  and  give  more  sport  to  the  country 
gentlemen.  Our  rivers,  however,  possess  this  advantage 
over  farms,  that  from  the  time  tho  salmon  Is  hatched 
until  he  is  placed  on  the  dinner-table,  ho  costs  us 
nothing  in  food.  We  simply  require  our  rivers  to  be 
free  from  injurious  pollutions  and  weirs,  and  to  produce 
a  cordial  feeling  between  tho  upper  and  lower  pro- 

f)rietors,  whoso  interests  aro  really  identical.  Wiso 
escalation  will  effect  this,  and  then,  with  tho  forbear- 
ance and  encouragement  of  the  public,  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  this  great  experiment  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
national  food  a  fair  trial.  I  cannot  doubt  that  tho 
result  will  the n  bo  successfid.  It  is  a  great  point  to  get 
tho  public  to  understand  the  difficulties  that  now  retard 
tho  improvement  of  our  salmon  fisheries,  and  to  this  end 
I  trust  tho  present  discussion  will  bo  of  some  service. 
In  common  with  all  others  interested  in  the  culture 
of  our  rivers,  I  am  most  pleased  to  seo  that  the  .Society 
of  Arts  havo  taken  the  subject  up  in  tho  earnest  man- 
ner thev  appear  to  have  done. 

Mr.  i'\  HrcRLAXD — If  tho  Committee  would  allow 
me,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  First  ns  to  tho  pollution  by  lead 
mim  s.  We  havo  been  very  urgent  upon  Mr.  Dvmond, 
who  lives  upon  the  South  Tyne,  to  make  the  catch  pools 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  recommends;  ho  is  now  laying  out 
several  thousand  pounds  in  doing  it,  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Lloyd  will  go  and  see  them.  Tho  arrangement  is  by 
Mr.  Sopwith,  tho  engineer,  on  tho  gravitation  system, 
rind  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  answer  admirably.   If  tbvy 


succeed  wo  can  then  go  to  Parliament  and  demand  that 
others  shall  do  the  same.  I  agree  with  what  has  been 
Baid  as  to  throwing  slag  and  refuse  into  tho  rivers ;  it  is 
a  most  injurious  and  disgraceful  practice.  Town  sowago 
is  not  pernicious  to  fish  except  in  very  largo  quantities, 
or  uidess  it  contains  gas  refuse,  in  which  case,  as  hap- 
penned  at  Llangollen,  the  fish  will  bo  killed.  We  shall 
bo  very  glad  if  the  Society  of  Arte  will  help  to  put  down 
these  pollutions,  and  sav  it  shall  not  bo  done.  Why 
should  dirty  water  be  allowed  to  flow  into  tho  rivers  'i 
Mr.  Walpole  and  myself  have  been  making  a  now  act, 
and  have  submitted  it  to  tho  Home-office  lawyer,  and  wo 
have  made  tho  clause  about  pollutions  as  stringent  as  we 
possibly  can.  Wo  quito  agree  with  Mr.  Lloyd  that  it 
should  lw  more  peremptory. 

Mr.  Jenkins — In  most  of  tho  acts  under  which 
companies  aro  constituted  there  is  a  t-lauso  about 
disposal  of  their  refuse. 

Mr.  Chester — Would  it  be  well  for  tho  Society  of 
Arts  to  j>etition  Parliament  in  favour  of  that  Bill  'r 

Mr.  Buck  land — I  wish  they  would.  You  aro  about  the 
only  people  who  support  us  in  this  matter,  and  we  have 
a  hard  fight  against  tho  manufacturers.  At  Herno  Bay 
tho  manager  of  the  gas  works  has  found  that  the  strong 
liquor  w  hich  comes  from  tho  retort,  when  diluted  with 
water,  makes  a  most  valuable  manure  for  grass  land. 
As  regards  the  abstraction  of  tho  water  of  rivers  by 
canals,  I  may  say  that  on  tho  Dee  thore  is  a  weir  (or 
lock)  which  is  built  right  across  the  river,  and  stops 
all  the  water,  only  about  an  inch  flowing  over  tho 
top.  The  wholo  water  of  tho  Deo,  you  may  say,  is 
turned  down  that  canal ;  and  little  fish,  which  my  friends 
the  conservators  have  been  at  great  trouble  and  expense 
to  rear,  are  carried  through  the  grating  into  tho  canal,  and 
go  nobody  knows  where.  When  they  come  back  from  the 
sea,  if  they  wero  allowed  to  get  there,  thoy  would  bo 
worth  £1  a  piece.  They  get  down  into  tho  Shropshire 
Union  canal,  and  some  say  they  get  out  into  the  Severn, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  f  very  likely  they  get  into  the 
sewers  of  Chester  or  Liverpool.  We  went  before  tho 
House  of  Lords,  but  they  declined  to  hear  us,  on  some 
technical  point.  Then  as  to  tho  weirs,  I  quito  agree 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  that  they  are  very  detrimental,  worse 
than  pollutions,  because  these  may  be  diluted  by  floods, 
but  the  weirs  are  what  I  call  permanent  sentries, 
always  on  duty.  The  conservators  should  have  power 
to  purchase  these.  If  anybody  wants  to  invest  £1,700, 
let  them  buy  that  mill  at  Chester ;  they  would  im- 
mediatclv  get  the  right  over  the  weir,  and  cotdd 
lot  tho  fish  pass  up  to  the  upper  waters,  and  in  two 
years  it  would  pay.  I  think  great  credit  is  duo  to 
Sir.  Lloyd  and  his  friends,  for  their  good  example 
in  buying  Troatre-woir ;  and  I  should  much  like  to  see 
the  same  thing  done  elsewhere,  particularly  at  Dimadale. 
As  to  tho  millers,  they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  let  tho 
water  pass  at  night  and  on  Sundays.  Mr.  Chester's 
observation  was  quite  correct ;  they  tiro  masters  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  question  of  bread  reran*  fish,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  wo  should  not  have  both.  Tho  question 
of  compulsory  powers  is  ono  which  Mr.  Walpole 
and  I  havo  been  considering  with  the  Home-office 
lawyer,  but  it  seems  a  very  difficult  one.  Wo  havo 
done  all  we  can  in  tho  matter.  As  to  tho  question 
whether  steam  could  not  bo  mado  to  supersedo  water 
power  in  these  mills,  I  would  recommend  Mr.  Ash- 
worth's  little  Iwok  to  tho  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  he  shows  that  in  many  cases  it  would  pay  well 
to  pull  down  the  weirs  and  use  steam  for  the  mills. 
Mr.  Lloyd  mado  a  very  valuable  suggestion  as  to  tho 
granting  of  monev  for  the  purpose  of  making  experi- 
ments on  fish  ladders.  The  pass  on  the  pool  system  at 
Cynrig  Weir  is  tho  first  I  ever  saw  made  on  that  plan  ; 
it  succeeds  admirably,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  is  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  having  designed  a  fish-pass  at  once  so  simplo 
and  efficient.  There  is  ono  on  the  pool  system  also  at 
Llangollen,  and  tho  local  fishermen  say  they  can  now 
get  no  fuh,  which  shows  its  efficiency.    If  we  could  get 
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h  small  grant  from  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
m  iking  these  experiments — we  do  not  ask  for  thousands 
— it  would  do  a  deal  of  good,  or,  perhaps,  tho  .Society  of 
Arte  might  assist  ns. 

Mr.  Chestbu — What  do  you  mean  by  a  small  grant  f 

Mr.  BtCKLANn — £200,  or  even  £l.>0.  Wo  nro  now 
in  a  state  of  douht  as  to  tho  Dimsdnle  pass  Sir.  Llovd 
has  mentioned.  If  we  had  from  Government,  or  the 
fSocietyof  Arte,  a  grant  of  £100  wo  could  solve  that 
question,  and  having  solved  it,  it  would  be  a  precedent 
for  all  Boards  of  Conservators  to  act  upon  hereafter. 

Mr.  Chbstbr — Tho  Society  of  Arts  always  like  to  call 
out  local  exertion  ;  do  yon  think,  if  wo  offered  to  con- 
tribute so  much,  and  the  Government  so  much,  the 
Board  of  Conservators  would  add  something  to  it 'r1 

Mr.  Liovn— I  am  not  connected  with  that  Board,  but 
I  feel  confident  they  would. 

Mr.  Bickland— Mr.  Lloyd's  models  do  him  a  great 
deal  of  credit,  and  he  has  promised  to  lend  them  to  mo 
for  my  museum  at  South  Kensington  ;  I  hope  tho  fact 
will  be  announced.  My  man  will  be  there  to  explain 
them,  if  I  am  not.  As  regards  the  bye-laws  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  proposed,  I  am  convinced,  after  seeing  a  great 
many  rivers,  that  no  two  are  alike,  and  that,  therefore, 
universal  legislation  will  never  act  well.  I  therefore 
agree  that  tho  Local  Boards  should  havo  power  to  regu- 
late tho  mesh  of  tho  note,  tho  weekly  close-time,  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tho  Homo 
Secretary — in  fact,  to  make  bye-laws. 


JJrortrtings  of  ^institutions. 

YoRKBHTBB  UjTIOX  OF  MECHANICS'  IxSTTTCTES. — Tho 

twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  will  bo  held  in  tho  city  of 
York  on  Juno  3rd  and  1th.  Tho  conference  of  Dole- 
gates  will  commence  in  tho  Institute  of  Popular  Scienco 
and  Literature,  St.  Saviour-gato,  York,  on  Wednesday, 
Juno  3rd.  Mr.  E.  Baincs,  M.P.,  President,  in  tho 
chair.  In  addition  to  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary 
business,  tho  following  subjects  will  be  discussed.— 

1.  The  Increased  Importance  of  primary  edncatlon  In  order  that 
oar  members  may  be  prepared  for  receiving  technical  cilncauVm. 

2.  How  can  Mcclianics'  Institutes  be  made  available  for  technical 
education  f 

H.  Tho  propriety  of  commencing  a  Magazine  under  the  direction 
of  the  Central  Committee. 
4.  Female  Education. 

8.  How  to  get  the  employers  of  labour  to  associate  wore  with  us  iu 
the  working  of  our  classes. 

Tho  Conference  will  adjourn,  at  2  p.m.,  for  half -an -hour, 
during  which  time  refreshments  will  bo  provided  by 
tho  committee  in  tho  Library  of  the  Institute.  The 
central  and  local  committee  invito  the  delegates  to 
tea,  in  tho  Merchants'  Hall,  at  5  p.m.  JAfter  tea  tho 
testimonial  to  Mr.  James  IIolo  will  be  presented  by 
tho  president.  His  Oraco  the  Archbishop  of  York  will 
preside  at  tho  public  meeting,  tho  chair  to  be  taken  at 
7.30  p.m.  On  Thursday  morning  tho  delegates  will 
assemblo  at  10  a.m.  A  visit  will  bo  paid  to  York 
Minster,  tho  Castle,  the  Museum  of  tho  Philosophical 
Society,  tho  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  to  several 
manufactories.  A  concert  will  be  given  in  tho  afternoon 
by  the  inmates  of  tho  Wilbcrforco  School  for  the  Blind. 


— ♦ — — 

Moscow  Mvsei  m  of  AiTLren  Arts.— Tho  new  Museum 
nf  tho  Fine  Arts  npnlicd  to  Industry,  established  in  the 
Ntrogonow  School  of  Design  of  Moscow,  was  inaugurated 
lust  month.  The  general  plan  of  tho  Museum  was 
drawn  up  by  M.  Bntitowsky,  on  tho  basis  of  a  plan 
drawn  up  for  tho  Lyons  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
M.  Natalia  ttondenn,  which  has  t<et  n  very  generally 
approved.  Tho  Museum  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions:— Fine  Arts,  Indnstry,  and  History;  und  it 
includes— Collections  of  Flowers  and  Plants  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  form  or  colour,  collections  of  Animals, 


Birds,  and  Insects ;  a  cabinet  of  Drawings  and  Print*  , 
a  special  Library  of  Illustrated  Works  relating  to  the 
Fine  Arte ;  Decorations,  Ornaments  and  Architecture  ; 
and  an  atelier  and  workshop  for  the  m»  of  tho  puptk  of 
tho  school  and  of  tho  public. 

 ■ 

Itaimfadurfs. 
♦ 

Proposed  Exhibitions  at  Lyojcb.— It  is  said  that 
measures  nro  being  taken  for  the  holding:  of  industrial, 
artistic  and  agricultural  exhibitions  at  Lyons  next  year, 
to  open  in  May,  and  close  in  August.  The  three 
exhibitions  will  be  separate  from  each  other ;  the  first  to 
be  held  on  the  new  Cours  Napoleon,  the  second  in  the 
Museum  or  Palais  dea  Arte,  and  tho  third  in  the  park  of 
the  Fete  d'Or.  A  great  festival  of  the  orpheoniste  and 
of  tho  musicians  of  tho  Rhono  and  the  neighbouring 
departments,  is  proposed  to  bo  held  at  the  same  time. 

jLvsurACTURB  of  PArxRHAwnntOH  ix  Italy. —  At 
Turin  thcro  are  two  manufactories  of  paperhnngincrR, 
tho  first  employing  26  workmen,  and  tho  second  16  ;  the 
products  of  both  these  manufactories  arc  distinguished 
by  the  excellence  of  tho  work  and  the  briBiancy  of  tho 
colours,  and  at  tho  same  time  by  their  cheapness.  They 
produce  annually  about  50,000  kilos,  of  paper  hangings, 
at  prices  varying  from  60  centimes  to  3  francs  per  metre. 
At  Milan  there  are  nino  establishments,  employing  in 
all  BO  workpeople  and  48  children.  The  average  wages 
are  lfr.  50c.  per  day  for  the  adults,  and  44c.  tho  children. 
The  colouring  is  dono  by  hand,  and  the  quantity  of 
paper  used  yoarly  is  30,000  rolls  of  7  metres  each,  and 
200  reams  of  paper,  called  Itone,  for  ceilings.  There  is 
also  another  manufacture  at  Fibrono,  in  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  which  produces  excellent  qualities  of  paper- 
hangings,  such  as  flock,  gilt,  marbled,  and  glazed,  which 
can  compete  with  foreign  productions.  The  following 
arc  the  imports  of  the  best  qualities  of  hanging*  to  Italy, 
and  the  trado  is  almost  exclusively  with  England  and 
Franco  :— 

Plain  coloured  paper. 

Kilos.  Franc*. 

1863    209,100    ....  657,000 

1864    82,400    ....  247,000 

186.5    10,800    ....  151,000 

Flock  and  otter  fancy  sorts. 

Kilos.  Francs. 
1S63    132,200    ....  327,000 

1864    306,200    ....  756,000 

1865    408,700    ....  1,009,000 


Mineral  Statistics  of  Italy.— Tho  following  is  tho 
average  annual  produce  of  tho  mine*  and  metal  works  in 
Italy  at  the  present  timo : — 


Iron  

Copper 

Lead  and  Silver 

Gold  J01* 
\  native 

Mercury  ..... 

Zinc     

Antimony ..... 

Nickel   

Iron  pyrites   

M.in?a»rvc 

Coal   and  other 

fossil  fuel   1 

.Sulphur  - 

lloraclc  acid 


kilos. 
143.499,300 
33,010,100 

16,047.700 

103,900 
04 

4,760,»00 

2*2.  *  00 
100,000 
7,000 
4,750,000 

fllti.OOO 

iit»7o,:oo 

10?,«*l,70O 


Total  ! 


frs. 

2.003,930 
1, 651, 692 

2,936,286 

0,100") 
226,561  J 
56,600 
10,000 
50,000 

1,013 
25,000 

4i,«:o 

l,022.l?fisi 
1 8,6*1,7*4 


kilos. 
67,004.000 

1,012,200 
'  12,836,100 
6,636 

125 

29,600 

Ml,  00" 
60,000 
37,600 


20,000,000 
«,225,000 
l,HO6,5O0 


Amount. 


frs. 

16,444.000 

2,7KU08 
6,9*6,758 
1,409,235 

236,331 

126,040 
36,000 
60,000 

131,631 


800.000 
1,346,000 
1,446,»90 


30,815,591 
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The  Whrat  Crop  is  South  Australia.— The  wheat 
statistics  have  now  been  collected  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  colony,  and  an  estimate  of  308,000  bushel*  allowed 
for  tho  south-eastern  district.  Tho  returns  state  that  the 
average  yield  throughout  the  colony  will  not  be  above 
four  bushels,  or  4  Jibs,  to  the  acre,  against  14  bushels 
reaped  last  harvest  The  cause  of  this  great  deficiency 
is  the  red  rust  which  attacked  tho  crops  just  before  they 
were  ripe.  Tho  total  area  under  cultivation  for  wheat  had 
increased  nearly  100,000  acres  against  last  year.  The 
total  yield  this  year  is  2,605,972  bushels,  and  no  less 
th/m  55,399  acres  had  not  been  reaped.  The  estimated 
quantity  of  flour  for  export  during  the  year  is  from 
20,000  to  30,000  tons. 

Tub  Forrsts  or  Victoria. — A  board  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  tho  best  means  of  protecting  and 
improving  the  state  forests,  and  the  report  has  been 
made.  Under  the  Land  Act  of  1862,  8,567  acres  were 
then  aet  aside,  with  24,000  more  specially  for  a  supply 
of  timber.  Under  the  Amending  Act  of  1865  the  total 
reserve  is  82.8G0  acres.  There  are  only  two  forests  of 
considerable  extent  included  in  the  list,  Bullarook,  of 
4,200,  and  Dandenong,  of  2,500.  But  the  board  rightly 
recommends  that  from  time  to  time  particular  tracts  of 
country  which  may  be  found  unsuitable  for  settlement 
shall  be  added  and  duly  protected  and  planted.  Near 
Mel  bourn  o  all  the  good  trees  have  long  since  been  cut 
down,  and  the  citizen  unacquainted  with  tho  bush  has 
no  idea  of  the  magnificent  timber  to  be  seen  in  the 
more  secluded  and  moister  mountain  regions.  Among 
the  several  important  objects  of  these  reserves  iB  a 
permanent  timber  supply.  There  is  an  enormous  con- 
sumption of  wood  in  this  colony.  Tho  report  states 
that  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  it  has 
paid  over  eight  and  a  half  millions  sterling  for  im- 
ported timber ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  there  bo 
extensive  plantations  of  pine,  as  the  wood  most  in  de- 
mand by  the  builder.  On  the  gold-fields  there  is  al- 
ready great  inconvenience  as  to  the  supply  of  wood  suit- 
able for  underground  drives.  The  adjacent  woodlands 
being  used  up,  the  article  has  to  be  brought  long  dis- 
tances. It  has  become  a  serious  item  of  mining  expendi- 
ture ;  and  if  by-and-bye  scarcer  and  dearer,  tho  circum- 
stances will  seriously  interfere  with  mining  enterprise. 
State  forests,  if  properly  managed,  will  prevent  this 
failure  of  supply. 

Pxarl  8hbll  Fishirt.— On  the  coast  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia this  fishery  has  been  most  prosperous,  and  a  largo 
number  of  boats  are  engaged  in  it.  The  returns  average 
a  ton  of  shells  per  27  days  for  every  white  man  employed ; 
but,  it  must  be  observed,  that  much  of  this  beach  combing 
work,  for  it  is  little  more,  is  done  by  natives,  but  even 
then  the  gain  must  be  great,  considering  that  a  ton  of 
shells  will  readily  sell  in  the  colony  for  a  100,  giving  £25 
a  week  for  each  white  man  engaged  in  the  venture 
Such  good  results  cannot  last  long ;  and  tho  simple  means 
and  small  craft  now  so  successful  in  the  shallow  waters 
along  the  coast  will  soon  find  they  have  gathered  in  all 
the  harvest  within  their  reach,  and  the  field  of  deeper 
waters  will  require  larger  craft,  fitted  with  proper  diving 
apparatus,  tho  employment  of  which  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, produce  equal  if  not  better  results. 


♦ 

Paris  Exhibition,  1867. — Tho  following  paragraph  is 
quoted  from  the  letter  of  the  Time*  Paris  correspondent, 
which  appeared  in  that  journal  on  Thursday,  tho  21st 
inat. : — "  The  dispute  between  M.  Bernard,  to  whom 
w:lh  accorded  the  concession  for  placing  chairs  in  tho 
Universal  Exhibition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Im- 
perial Commission  on  tho  other,  has  only  now  received 


a  settlement.  The  former  last  year  brought  an  action 
against  the  latter  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  loss 
which  he  pretended  to  have  sustained  by  tho  proprietors 
of  the  restaurants  in  the  outer  gallery  being  permitted 
to  place  seats  before  their  establishments.  M.  Bernard 
then  estimated  the  prejudice  dano  to  him  at  641,093f. ; 
tho  Commission  contested  that  amount,  showing,  among 
other  reasons,  that  the  infringement  complained  of 
ceased  on  the  22nd  of  August.  The  Civil  Court,  in 
consequence,  postponed  its  judgment,  and  appointed  ex- 
perts to  calculate  the  damage.  On  the  report  of  these 
latter,  the  judges  have  now  condemned  tho  Imperial 
Commission  to  pay  plaintiff  229,071  fr.,  with  interest  and 
costs." 

Exhibition  or  Insects  in  Paris. — An  exhibition  of 
useful  and  destructive  insects  is  announced  to  take  place 
in  the  Palais  do  1' Industrie,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  during  the  month  of  August. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  an  exhibition  of  the  sumo 
kind,  on  a  small  scale,  was  held  in  the  same  building  in 
the  year  1865,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Central  Society 
of  Apiculture  ;  that  first  attempt  gave  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  now  society  of  agricultural  insectology,  and  it 
is  this  latter  association  which  is  entrusted  with  the 
organisation  of  tho  coming  exhibition.  Tho  committee 
includes  Dr.  Boisduval,  M.  H.  Hamet,  M.  Guerin 
MenevLUc,  M.  Focillon,  and  several  other  entomologists 
and  scientific  agriculturists.  Tho  exhibition  is  to  bo 
made  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  the  scheme  including 
the  propagation  of  useful  insects,  methods  of  curing  or 
preventing  disease,  and  economical  management ;  and 
the  illustration  of  destructive  insects,  with  means  for 
opposing  their  ravages.  It  is  desired  that  each  class 
"hould,  if  possible,  bo  exhibited  in  all  its  transformations, 
from  the  egg  to  tho  perfect  insect,  together  with  tho 
matters  on  which  it  foods.  Printed  or  written  memoirs 
are  also  to  be  admitted,  even  without  specimens  of  the 
insects  to  which  they  refer.  As  regards  destructive 
insects,  the  society  has  determined  on  a  practical  instead 
of  a  scientific  classification,  the  sub-divisions  being  formed 
by  the  plants  upon  which  tho  creatures  feed.  Two  ad- 
ditional divisions  are  added  to  tho  programme  of  the 
exhibition ;  one  including  carnivorous  insects,  and 
small  mammiferous  animals,  such  as  the  mole  and  hedge- 
hog, which  feed  on  insects ;  the  other  being  dovotea  to 
the  illustration  of  the  ravages  committed  by  snails  and 
slugB.  Some  idea  of  what  this  amounts  to  in  the  vino- 
growing  districts  of  France,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  bushels  of  snails  are  collected  in  the 
vineyards  and  sent  to  various  markets  all  over  the 
country ;  during  tho  summer  months  the  supply  of  this 
popular  article  of  food  is  large  and  continuous  all  over 
Franco.  As  upon  tho  former  occasions,  conferences  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  insectology,  will  take 
place  in  the  exhibition.  Foreigners  are  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  coming  exhibition,  applications  to  be  sent  in 
before  tho  20th  of  July,  to  the  secretary  of  tho  society, 
No.  1,  Rue  Cadette,  Paris,  or  at  the  Palais  del' Industrie. 
The  insects  or  other  objects  of  exhibition  are  to  be  sent 
in  before  the  25th  of  July,  and  tho  exhibition  opens  on 
the  1st,  and  closes  on  the  31st  of  August.  The  follow- 
ing arc  tho  principal  heads  of  classification : — First  divi- 
sion— Useful  insects: — 1st  class:  Silk  producing  insects. 
These  will  form  the  most  important  feature-  of  the  exhi- 
bition ;  the  malady  of  tho  gattinc,  which  has  existed 
amongst  tho  silkworms  ever  since  1848,  is  estimated  to 
havo  caused  a  loss  amounting  to  more  than  60,000,000 
francs,  or  nearly  2k  millions  sterling  per  annum ;  2nd 
class :  Insects  producing  honey  ana  wax ;  3rd  class  : 
Insects  used  in  dyeing  and  for  colour;  4th  class:  Edible 
insects,  Crustacea  and  mollusks ;  5th  class  :  Insects  em- 
ployed for  medical  uao ;  6th  class :  Insects  used  as  orna- 
ments. Second  division — Destructive  insects: — Ten 
classes,  viz.,  those  which  attack  cereals,  the  vine,  plants 
used  in  industry,  forago,  vegetables  and  ornamental 
plants,  fruit  trees,  forest  trees,  timber  used  for  building, 
truffles  and.  fungi,  dry  organic  matters,  and,  lastly,  para- 
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sites  of  man  and  domestic  animals.  The  third  division 
includes  throe  classes — carnivorous  insects,  parasitic 
insect*,  destructive  of  chrysalides,  and  insectivorous 
animals,  birds  and  reptiles.  The  fourth  division  includes 
—insects  and  other  creatures  destructive  of  molluska ; 
and  notices  respecting  edible  snails  and  the  benefit  that 
cultivators  may  derive  from  them.  Lastly,  optical  in- 
struments for  entomological  purposes,  and  special  ap- 
paratus connected  with  tho  rearing  or  destruction  of 
insects.  Medals  and  honourable  mentions  will  bo 
awarded  for  the  most  remarkable  objects  exhibited. 

EiLootuM  oil  Faraday,  deliybred  at  th*  Paris 
Acadbht  of  Sciences. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
French  Ac  idomy  of  Sciences,  of  which  Faraday  was  an 
Associate,  a  brilliant  eulogium  of  the  late  philosopher 
wns  nude  by  M.  Dumas,  recently  appointed  perpetual 
secretary  in  the  place  of  the  late  M.  Flonrens.  "  On  the 
labours  of  Faraday,"  said  M.  Dumas,  "  on  his  immortal 
discoveries,  rests  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
forces,  and  of  their  incessant  transformation  in  the  in- 
exhaustible loom  of  time.  Faraday  did  in  the  domain  of 
modern  physics  what  Goethe  did  in  that  of  morphology. 
The  name  of  Faraday,  one  of  the  purest  of  England's 
glories,  will  liv  e  in  history,  not  only  as  the  symbol  of  the 
genius  of  investigation,  but  of  the  true  British  self-made 

Jhiloaophor.  formed  in  the  rudo  school  of  poverty."  M. 
lamas  declared  that  science  had  its  poetry,  and  that 
even  Dante,  hi  his  terrible  emftr,  could  not  conceive  the 
idea  of  that  carbonic  snow,  which  burns  like  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  changes  mercury  into  a  substance  as  solid  as 
lead  ;  he  could  not  tell  of  those  volatile  liquids  compared 
with  which  water  se*>ms  liko  a  syrup  and  alcohol  like 
thick  oil,  with  such  facility  do  their  atoms  roll  over  each 
other.  The  orator  terminated  his  brilliant  enlogrnm 
by  comparing  Faraday  with  his  peers— with  Ampere, 
CErstedt,  Arago,  Leon  Foucault — pointing  out  the  re- 
semblances and  the.  differences  in  the  minds  of  these 
"  creators  of  modern  physical  science,  that  science,"  said 
M.  Dumas,"  which  will  one  day  culuminate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  its  Newton!" — In  the  presentation  of  the  various 
prizes  of  the  Academy,  a  touching  incident  occurred  : — 
M.  Dour  receiving  a  gold  medal  in  honour  of  the  ana- 
lytical  labours  ofhis  son,  snatched  from  science  at  an 
early  age, 

Exotira  Labour. — Sir, — Since  the  discussion  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th 
instant,  I  have  referred  to  some  memoranda  which  I  kept 
from  January,  1884,  to  March,  1865.  when  I  occupied 
a  farm  of  82  acres,  in  Devonshire,  near  Barnstaple.  It 
appears  that  I  paid  9s.  a  week  for  each  out-door  labourer, 
without  extras,  except  for  my  bailiff,  to  whom  I  gave 
also  coals,  candles,  and  his  rent.  I  paid  extra  during 
the  hay-season  and  during  harvest.  I  paid  for  my 
female  labour  at  the  rate  of  9d.  a  day.  Upon  an  average, 
during  the  said  15  months,  wheat  sold  at  6s.  6d.  a  bushel 
when  these  wages  were  paid.  I  allowed  the  out-door 
labourers  a  quart  of  cider  each  daily  (except  Sunday) 
all  the  year  round,  or  the  weekly  wages  would  have  been 
10s.,  not  06..  as  to  males,  and  6s.  8d.  instead  of  4s.  6d.  for 
femiles.  They  worked  well  from  7  80  a.m.  to  6  0  p.m., 
daily,  deducting  an  hour  for  dinner  and  rest.  The  year 
1864,  in  Devon,  was  a  good  cider  year,  and  I  sold  mine 
at  the  press  for  10s.  per  hogshead,  readily.  This  cider, 
although  much  consumed  in  hot  weither,  quite  agrees 
with  the  natives.  It  is  strong  and  hard,  having  under- 
gone vinous  fermentation,  but  its  acidity  causes  occa- 
sional flatulency  and  colic  to  strangers.  The  sweet  cider 
is  exported — the  usual  fermentation  having  been  checked, 
but  it  is  less  nutritious  and  potent  than  the  fermented 
oider.^  It  appears,  from  tho  "  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
git*V'  vol.  iii.,  p.  3,  that  cider  wns  known  in  Scot- 
land in  the  14th  or  16th  century.  Orchards  are  not 
mentioned  in  Doomsday  Survey,  nor  in  later  records ; 


but  orchards  and  cider  fruit  are  mentioned  in  Hooker's 
MS.  "  Survey  of  Devon"  in  the  16th  century,  and  in  the 
17th  century  in  "  Risdon's  Survey"  of  Devon.  Some- 
times the  cider  is  boiled,  whereby  two  hogsheads  are 
reduced  to  one,  which  plan  increases  the  strength  and 
improves  tho  taste  of  the  cider.  See  further,  in 
11  Mac  Cullooh  on  Wines."  The  Americans  are  now 
making  a  light  wine,  called  "  Vin  de  pomtue,"  from 
apples.— I  am,  to.,  Cur,  Cooxb,  Member  of  the  i>ocioty 
of  Arts. 
London,  Msy,  M,  18*8. 

Thb  Agricultural  Labourer.. — Sra, — Giving  way  to 
a  stranger,  who  simultaneously  rose,  and  then  from  tho 
length  of  the  discussion  I  did  not  make  the  few  observa- 
tion* I  intended,  and  consequently  will  trespass  on  your 
columns,  and  that  as  shortly  as  possible,  if  wing  taken 
some  pains  to  obtain  and  reduce  to  •  tabular  form  tho 
wages  and  perquisites  of  at  least  nine  counties,  I  find  their 
average  so  approximates  those  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton 
is  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  an  especial  place  :  but  as 
the  letter  of  one  of  my  correspondents  in  Norfolk*  is 
eminently  interesting,  I  extract  a  portion  of  it.  He  says : 
— "  I  am  sure  any  person  who  has  known  this  county  for 
the  last  20  years  must  willingly  testify  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  improvement  m  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  labourer  has  taken  place  within  that  period,  and  is 
still  going  on ;  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  desirable 
result  are  improved  cottages — the  allotment  system — the 
abolition  of  mixed  gnngs,  and  tho  practice,  now  becoming 
general,  of  keeping  the  children  at  school,  boys  until  12, 
girls  to  13  or  14  years  of  age.  The  greater  part  of  tho 
land  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  in  the  hands  of  large 
landowners,  who,  almost  without  exception,  hare  in  the 
matter  of  cottage  improvement  nobly  done  their  duty. 
I  know  of  several  estates  where  considerable  sums  ha\  <• 
been  annually  devoted  to  the  building  of  new  and  tho 
remodelling  of  old  cottages ;  all  the  new  cottages  have  two 
good  rooms  and  pantry  on  ground  floor,  three  bed  rooms 
on  the  chamber  floor,  with  detached  shed  and  convenience 
to  each ;  in  many  cases  two  of  the  old  cottages  have  been 
made  into  one.  The  alteration  in  the  law  of  settlement  and 
rating  from  parish  to  union  rating  will  lead  to  cottages 
being  erected  where  they  ;tre  most  wanted,  viz.,  contiguous 
to  the  farm  on  which  the  labourer  is  eroploved.  Tho 
allotment  or  spade  farm  is,  under  proper  supervision,  a 
suSstantial  benefit  to  the  working  man.  In  this  and  ad- 
joining parishes  nearly  every  respecUblo  married 
labourer  has  half  an  acre  of  good  land  for  a  yearly  pay- 
ment of  12s.  (12s.  including  rent,  rates,  and  all  other 
charges).  The  rents  are  punctually  paid,  arrears  being 
unknown ;  and  when  one  of  them  becomes  vacant  the 
applications  for  it  are  numerous.  The  large  companies 
of  young  children  of  either  sex  working  together  under  the 
odious  name  of  gangs,  were  pretty  generally  broken  Up 
and  abolished  long  before  legislation  on  the  subject  was 
thought  of.  owing  to  the  grievous  immorality  consequent 
on  tho  system.  Gangs  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  the 
fens,  and  on  a  few  damp  farms  in  West  Norfolk ;  the  work 
for  which  gangs  nsed  to  be  omployod,  such  as  picking 
couch,  weeding  corn,  cleaning  root  crops,  &c,  is  now 
done  as  efficiently  (although  it  may  be  more  expensively) 
by  women  and  girls,  who  prefer  outdoor  work  and  liberty 
to  the  comforts  and  restraints  of  domestic  service.  A 
good  deal  of  summer  weeding  is  now  done  by  men — a 
few  boys,  as  young  as  ten,  are  employed  for  a  few  weeks 
at  bird-keeping,  spending  the  rest  of  the  year  at  school — 
but  as  a  rule  no  children  of  a  less  age  than  12  to  14  are 
put  to  any  sort  of  hard  work,  at  least,  I  have  never  met 
with  instances  to  the  contrary,  except  on  paper.  Cottage 
rents  are  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  week,  usually  with  good  garden. 
The  harvesting  is  generally  done  in  this  way :— A  com- 
pany of  men  are  hired  to  cut  (with  scythe  or  machine), 
carry,  stack,  and  thatch  all  tho  corn ;  on  land  producing 
bulky  crops,  one  man  for  every  12  acres ;  on  light  land 
one  to  every  16  acres,  is  the  calculation  ;  rate  of  wages  of 

•  The  steward  of  Lord  Sonde*,  Elmann-aaU. 
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late  years  £6  to  £7  for  the  harvest,  with  assistance 
of  women,  old  men,  and  lads  to  hind  the  wheat,  gather 
harley,  etc.,  given  in ;  the  harvest  in  nine  years  out  of  tne, 
rx-gun  and  finished  in  18  working  days;  cost  per  acre, 
12a,  to  18s.   The  plan  has  this  great  advantage,  that  the 
interest  of  the  employer  and  servant  are  identical — the 
farmer  seeing  that  his  crops  are  not  too  hastily  carted." 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  that  tho  improved 
execution  of  work  will  he  the  cause  of  advanced  wages, 
and  from  experience  am  of  opinion  that  the  condition  of 
the-  agricultural  labourer  is  chiefly  to  be  improved  as 
follows: — 1st,  By  practical  education,  producing  prudent 
forethought  and  economy  on  his  part ;  2nd,  By  piece 
work  where  possible  instead  of  day  work,  the  utmost  em- 
ployment being  given  by  the  farmer,  who  should  bo  a  man 
of  skill,  enterprise,  ana  capital ;  3rd,  The  tenant  should 
require  long  leases,  with  very  few  restrictions,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  substantial  cottages  for  his  labourers, 
with  pardens  attached  to  or  near  the  same,  large  enough 
to  grow  sufficient  vegetables  required  for  his  family. 
With  respect  to  improvements  made  by  the  tenant,  the 
long  lease  or  compensation  for  all  unexhausted  improve- 
ments should  be  made.    Drainage  of  strong,  wot  lands 
has  worked  wonders.    I  have  been  over  a  fleld  of  beans 
in  September,  one  part  drained  tho  other  not ;  the  drained 
division  was  just  as  high  again  as  the  undrained  ;  the 
crop  was  in  the  same  proportion.    I  am  of  opinion  that 
though  8  or  10  millions  have  already  been  expended  in 
draining,  probably  ten  times  that  amount  might  1h> 
spent  profitably  to  the  capitalist,  landed  proprietor, 
tenant,  labourer,  and  general  public,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  immense  sanitary  importance.    In  conclusion,  I  will 
add  that  amongst  the  many  subjects  of  interest  brought 
under  notice  this  session,  few  are  of  greater  valuo  than 
the  one  under  review  ;  it  reminds  me  of  an  emphatic  ob- 
servation made  to  me  86  years  since  by  the  venerable 
and  patriotic  Earl  of  Radnor,  which  ran  thus,  "  I  con- 
sider the  legislature  is  acting  in  its  most  legitimate  | 
capacity  when  legislating  for  those  who  cannot  do  so  for 
themselves." — I  am,  Ac.,  Wm.  Botlt. 

Mushrooms. — Sir,— A  Norwegian  landscape  painten 
a  friend  of  mine,  staying  with  some  other  friends  of  mine 
at  Sorrento,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  many  years  ago,  in  his 
artistic  wanderings  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  found  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  a  fungus,  which  he  recognised  as 
similar  to  those  which  are  c*ten  in  his  native  country. 
It  was  an  elaborate  specimen,  like  a  cauliflower,  and 
he  took  it  home  to  be  cooked.  There  were  some  de- 
murs on  this  point  from  the  others  of  tho  party,  but  he 
assured  them  of  its  wholesomeness,  only  he  must  super- 
intend the  preparation.  Under  his  supervision  it  was 
boiled  in  three  waters,  the  two  first  being  thrown 
away,  and  the  cooking  completed  by  the  third,  and 
it  was  served  with  that  universal  British  sauce— melted 
butter.  All  the  party  partook  of  it,  and  without  any 
ill  effects,  and  it  was  pronounced  excellent.  Some  Ger- 
man friends  of  the  artist,  however,  having  heard  of 
this  culinary  success,  obtained  from  the  wood  some 
similar  specimens,  but  in  consequence  of  omitting  the 
preliminary  two  boilings  they  were  very  ill.  This  illus- 
trates the  results  produced  by  different  treatments  of 
the  same  vegetable,  and  tho  care  that  may  be  required 
in  fitting  some  of  these  esculents  for  the  digestive 
organs.  I  have  no  scientific  knowledge  of  mushrooms, 
but  have  been  a  great  gatherer  of  them  in  different  parts 
of  Britain,  and  well  know  that  there  are  several  sorts, 
even  of  those  universally  recognised  as  mushrooms. 
The  best  are  those  found  on  downs  and  open  hilly 
country.  There  is  a  brown  sort,  which  is  perfectly 
wholesome,  but  not  so  fully  flavoured  as  the  others. 
The  horse-mushroom  requires  more  cooking  than  the 
other  sorts,  as  its  texture  is  moro  firm  and  leathery. 
In  tho  country  there  are  often  fanciful  tests  as  to  whether 
such  as  have  been  gathered  are  true  mushrooms ;  such  as 
whether  the  top  skin  will  peel  off  readily;  and  also 
whether  they  are  pink  beneath.  These  seem  to  me  fal- 
lacious; the  best  test  appears  to  mo  to  bite  off  and 


taste  a  small  piece,  which,  even  if  of  unwholesome  sorts, 
will  do  no  harm,  when  tho  flavour  at  once  tells  whether 
tho  mushrooms  in  question  bo  of  tho  right  kind.    I  have 
often  oaten  the  (airy-rings  with  the  light-brown  lamina) 
beneath,  and  they  are  very  delicate,  though  not  so 
full-flavoured  as  tho  usual  mushrooms;  but  in  moBt 
parts  of  the  country  I  have  found  a  great  prejudice 
against    them.       When    staying    in  Somersetshire 
Home  years  ago,  I  brought  home  a  small  basketful, 
and  had  groat  difficulty  in  inducing  the  landlady 
of  the  little  inn  where  we  were  staying  to  let  them 
be  cooked  for  supper ;  and  from  her  expression  of  coun- 
tenance the  next  morning  I  believe  she  felt  some  dis- 
appointment in  seeing  us  perfectly  well,  after  eating 
what  she  called  14  pixie-stools,"  a  provincial  variation  of 
the  name  fairy  rings.  But  rustic  people  are  wonderfully 
prejudiced  sometimes,  and  are  characteristically  not  at 
all  obliged  to  you  for  dissipating  their  unfounded  notion!. 
I  recollect  a  country  boy  cringing  mo  with  great  care  in 
a  basket  a  lizard,  and  he  was  horrified  when  I  took  it  out 
with  my  hand,  exclaiming  it  was  poisonous.    Thus  also 
docs  the  poor  blind  or  brittle  worm  constantly  meet  with  an 
unmerited  fate  from  boing  kindred  in  shape  to  the  viper, 
although  a  more  harmless  creature  does  not  exist.  I 
think  wo  aro   very   much  obliged  to  tho  Rev.  Mr. 
Berkeley  for  the  useful  and  interesting  information  ho 
recently  gavo  to  the  food  committee,  on  the  subject 
of  esculent  fungi;  and  the  circulation  of  this  in  the 
Journal  will  bo  of  service,  as  I  believe  many  people 
are  prepared  to  look  on  fungi  with  a  more  favourable 
eye,  if  they  had  clear  and  precise  information  with 
regard  to  them.    Unfortunately,  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  unwholesome  kinds  is  very  much  like  the  com- 
mon esculent  mushroom;  indeed,  to  a  cursory  view 
exactly  like  them  as  you  see  them  growing,  only 
that  on  gathering  them  yon  find  they  are  white 
beneath.     But,    then,    there    is    an    easy   test  of 
these.     If  you  bite  a  piece  off  it  is  pungent  in  the 
mouth,  which  pungency  is  I  believe  in  a  general  way  a 
good  test  of  un wholesomeness.    By  pungency,  I  do  not 
mean  a  pungency  like  cross,  but  a  pungency  like  pepper, 
only  more  burning,  lasting  on  the  tongue  for  some  tune. 
In  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
I  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was  a  rijrid  vegetarian,  and 
whoso  "  meat "  was  solelv  the  fungi  of  the  forest,  of 
which  I  was  told  he  used  almost  every  sort,  varying  their 
preparation.    I  did  not  see  this  thinker  for  himself,  but 
I  have  met  by  the  woods,  near  Cliefden,  on  the  Thames, 
a  well-known  medical  gentleman  of  London  with  a  whole 
basketful  of  various  fungi  he  had  just  gathered, 
which  he  promised  himself  an 
&c,  Jotrx  Bbix. 
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Turn  ...Royal.  s|. 

Llnnsssn,  «.   1.  Prof.  Rolleston,  "On  tho  Homoloirlrs  of 

Uic  M  us.  Ics  connected  with  the  Shoulder-Joint."  a  Prof. 

Wlllrims..n,  "Contributions  to  the  History  of  ZamUtt 

Gig  at." 

Chemical,  s.  1.  Messrs.  E.  T.  Chapman  and  Smith,  "On 
Isomerism  in  the  Organic  Cyanides,"  and  "  On  the  Arti- 
ficial Formation  of  Pyridene."  a.  Dr.  B.  H.  Paul,  "On 
Testing  Mineral  Oils  used  for  Lamps.* 

B.  Society  Club.  8. 

Society  of  Fine  Arts,  8.   Mr.  F.  Y.  Hariltoae,  "  A  < 
upon  Art  Criticism  In  r 
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.Geologists1  Assoc.,  8. 
Philological,  8. 
Royal  Institution,  8. 
Archaeological  Inst.,  4. 

R.  United  Service  lost,  3.  Col.  A.  H.  Lane  Fox,  M  Prirol- 
•  faro:  Section  a— On  the  Resemblance  of  the 
Urly^Races ;  their  Variations,  Coutinuity, 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

115.  Bill— City  of  London  Gas  (as  amended  In  Committee, 

the  Select  Committee). 
117.     „    Established  Churoh  (Ireland). 
266.  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ( L ■»•;«)- Memorial. 
Public  Petitions— Twentieth  Report. 

DtHttr*i  «a  iHth  Hag,  1868. 
89.  Bill— Man  led  Women's  Property. 
341.  Voters  (Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Ac,  Uni 
25s.  Taxes  (Court*  of  Appeal)  — Return. 
373.  Electric  Telegraphs  Bill -Farther  Correspondence. 
North  Herman  Confederation  and  Spain— Despatch. 


and  by 


JJattnts. 


■Vom  Committionert  of  Patau*'  Joumai,  Stay  11. 

Grants  o?  PaovtstotfAi.  PaoraonoK. 

Advertising  Tcfalcles— 339— H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Alarums— 1192— J.  Fitter. 

Aniline,  new  colouring  matter  from  -1424— C.  D.  Abel. 

Apparatus  for  separating  mixed,  Ac. .substances  — 1427— A.  B.  Chil  ls 

Armour  or  armour-plating  material— 1373— D.  Geraci. 

Axle-boxes— 1463— C.  D  Abel. 

Baths.  Ac. -1402- R.  Harlow. 

Bearings,  shafts,  or  pivots -1498-R  A.  Green. 

Bells— 1464-T  and  O.  A.  Pemberton. 

Bird-cages— 1394 -S.  Roltoth  .tn. 

Boilers,  Ac. — 1421— T.  Beeley. 

Bolters  used  for  dressing  Hour,  Ac.— MM— J.  Bruce  and  R.  Evans. 

Bolts,  screw — 1460  —  A.  Vickers. 

Boots  and  shoes- 1239— W.  E.  Gedge. 

Boots  and  shoes,  button-hook  for-1312-T.  D.  Scvwei. 

Bottles,  retaining  stoppers  In— 1448  -  II.  Glover. 

Boxes,  wooden— 1425— E.  Leheup. 

Buildings— 1319— H.  D.  Chard. 

Candlesticks,  Ac— 1276-T.  A.  Warrington. 

Castors— 1618— J.  C.  Bowler. 

Canisters,  Ac.,  soldering— 1418— B.  F.  Weatherdon. 

Carpets,  printing — 1476— J.  Wilkinson,  jun. 

Carriages -14S5—E.  and  O.  H.  Morgan. 

Chtmney-tops-1462  -C.  P.  Aston 

Clothe.,  attaching  to  the  person-1477-A.  Scott. 

Coal,  Ac.,  getting — 1183— C.  J.  Chubb. 

Combs- 1 488—  W.  E.  Newton. 

Copper  tubes,  Ac.— 142?  -  W.  R  Everitt. 

Copper  tabea,  Ac.,  casting— 1520— W.  E.  Ereritt. 

Creosote,  Ac.,  apparatus  to  bo  used  In  connecil  m  with  furnaces  for 

burning — 1441  — A.  8mith. 
Dynamometers-1447-W.  H.  Ijikc. 
Engine*,  motive-power— 1461    F.  \V.  Gerhard. 
Emrines,  steam  -1465  — .1.  Daw-tier. 

Engraving,  hellngraphle,  plates  for— 1499— A.  C.  Henderson. 
Fabrics,  textile  -1431  —J.  H.  Johnson. 
Fabric*,  woven— 1411 -J.  Dcndy  and  J.  R.  Beanl. 
Fabrics, -woven,  finishing — 1378  —  R.  Holt,  R.Burllsoo,  A  H.  Sampson. 
Files,  renovating— 1600— A.  C.  Henders  n. 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 1261— J.  Erskine. 
Furnaces-1432-J.  Heaton. 
Furnaces,  glass,  Ac. -1480 -T.  Warren. 
Furnaces,  increasing  draught  in— 1494 -J.  H.  Johnson. 
Gas,  Ac.— 1098 -H.  H.  Doty  and  (i.  Graveley. 
Gold,  Ac.,  compositions  for  cleaning— 1484— H.  J.  Davles. 
drain,  Ac.,  separating  Impurities  from— 1491— J.  O.  Walker  and  C. 
Stein . 


Mattresses  and  seats,  spring— 1496 — H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Mr-tat  sheets.  corrugatlng-1390  J.  Woolfield. 
Metallic  articles,  preserving  from  oxidation  I 
Hlckm  itt. 

Millstones,  dressing— 1492— J.  G.  Walker. 
Needles,  machinery  for  polishing— 1614— A.  James. 
Omnibuses,  Ac.,  prevention  of  fraud  in  the 

I486— S.  Dnimmond,  J.  Clare,  and  R.  Hughes. 
Pails,  unspl liable— 1433-F.  Harnett. 
Paper-cutting  machines— 1409— J.  Qough. 
Petrolenm,  Ac,  warehousing — 1451 — I.  Mathei. 
Pl  -kaxes,  Ac  ,  machinery  for  forming— 1475— W.  E.  Newton. 
Pictures,  photograph  if,  exhibiting  minute— 1443 — J.  II. 
Pipes  and  tubes,  fastening  for— 1428— J  Warne. 
Potatoes,  prc|<aring  for  preservation— 1473 — F.  J.  King. 
Rafts.  Ac.-1214-B  and  A.  B  Blackburn. 
Railway  tickets,  Ac  ,  carrying— 14 17 -J.  W. 
Rat  1  way s —995—  E .  Gray. 
Railways  — 13  <2—  J.  Armstrong. 

Railways,  preventing  accdent*  on -1490— S.  Holt  and  J. 
Rock-boring  machines    1512— W.  Husband  and  F.  B. 
S  ites— 1415—  8  <  hatwood. 
Sails,  reefing  -  1 3-7  -  A  Haal  and  C.  Gann. 
Seed  and  manure  drill -1436— T.  llawkcs,  F.  W.  and  G.  Spencer, 
J  Steoner. 

Seeds,  Ac  .expressing  oils  from— 1473— W.  Walker  and  H.  F.  S 
Sewing  machines — 1604  —J.  H.  Johnson. 
Shipbuilding,  Ac— 1412— J.  Betteley. 
Shi|*.  Iron  and  steel— 1460— W.  Taylor. 
Silver,  coating  with— 1449— W.  E.  Gedge. 
Soup,  method  of  preventing  the  moustache  from  dipping  Into, 

eating  it  from  a  spoon -1398-A.  Geary. 
Spindles  -1322  -D.  Pkcoch. 
Steel,  cast— 1462-C.  W.  Siemens. 
Steel,  Iron,  Ac— 14h»— M.  Henry. 
Taps  - 1459— D.  P.  Wright. 
Throstle  frames  - 1506— W.  E.  Gedge. 
Tobacco,  twisting— U13-R.  Ward. 
Tools  for  planlnir,  Ac— 1419-M.  A.  F.  Mentions. 
Traps  for  receiving  sewago  matters,  Ac— 1468— J.  Court. 
Umbrellas  anil  parasols— 1 442  -  J.  E  Bnyce  a 
Umbr.  11  is  and  parasols    1479— R.  Lubllnskl. 
V'egetableand  bituminous  products,  preparing,  Ac— 1 
Vegetable  medicinal  compound  for  scalds,  Ac.  —1340 — M  . /.  !>'. 
WnmLcuttl  g  machines,  Ac.   1461— W.  Sketchiey. 
W>«l,  Ac,  drying    1445—.).  L.  Rudden. 
Wool,  Ac,  screw-gill  boxes  for  preparing— 1466— J.  Clough. 

Itfraxnojts  with  Complktk  8p 

Churns— 1619 -M.  A.  Hamilton. 
Engines,  steam— 1553— J.  W.  Chamberlain. 


,nM 


when 
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3125. 
3336 
3127. 
333 8. 

3333 
3337. 
3139. 
3340. 
3125. 
3443. 
:i482. 
14J5. 


M.  A.  Hamilton. 
T.  itarton. 

F.  Brown. 

G.  Turner. 
T.  <  halmcrs. 
W.  Sim. 

J.  P.  Smith. 
J.  P.  Smith. 
(1  Hreen. 
N.  Grew. 
P.  R.  Hodge. 
E.  Keirby. 


3521. 
36H9. 
3690. 

2!>6. 
307. 
308. 
337. 
3*9. 
699. 
677. 

mo! 


0.  H.  Nick. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
W.  K.  Newton. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
W.  Snell. 
W.  Snell. 
J.  H.  Johnson. 
8.  G.  Taylor. 
W.  R.  L.ke. 
C.  E.  1 
J.  J.  F.  I 
W.  R.  Lake. 


Patxhtb  Skaled. 


Ice  preservers,  Ac  — 1469— G.  Kent. 
Iron  and  steel- 1397— W.  Wri.ht. 
Iron  and  steel  — 1516— J.  A.  Jones. 
Kilns  for  burning  lime.  Ac— 1439 -II.  V.  D. 
Lace,  Ac.,el|pping-145«  -  W.  Marshall. 
Ladders— 1471  —  W.  Beale. 
Lamps  and  lanterns— 1493— W.  Hat-vie. 
Lead,  white— 1341— L  Ba+irs. 
Liquids,  measuring,  Ac-1423-J.  Llllle. 
Lockets— H53— J.  Werthelm  ami  L.  Hlrschhnrn. 
Looms— 157 — J.  Batchclorand  J.  Smith. 
Looms — 1438— L.  Binns. 
Looms  — 1474 — J.  Lamb  and  8.  Tovey. 
Looms— 1495— M.  A.  Muir  and  J.  Mcllwhun. 

Machinery,  portable,  for  screw-cuttlng,  Ac— 1252— H.  G.  Folrburn. 
'  used  In  croquet,  Ac— 1437 — E.  G.  Camp, 
i  and  fusees— 148J-J.  and  J.  B.  Palmer. 


3356.  W.  Fowler  and  J.  Griffiths. 
3:t«0  H.  F.  Gardner. 
3370.  E.  T.  Hughes. 
3171   T.  A  B.  Carter  A  J.  Lisle. 
3372.  W.  Cotton. 
1374.  E.  T.  Husrhcs. 
33*2.  J.  Scholefield. 
33*7.  J.  Eraser  and  G.  Duncan. 
33«i.  T.  Bos«  and  R.  E.  Gllaon. 
3391.  H  S.  Cowan. 
3394.  A.Turner  A  W.E.Newton. 
3397.  J.  J. 


3199.  W.  F..  fledge. 
3409.  R.  Clay,  Jun. 
3115.  E.  Price. 

3439.  W.  Itrown  and  C.  N. 

3440.  J.  Glers. 
3191.  C.  M.  Barker. 
3498.  W.  Clark. 
3607.  W.  Palliser. 
3tiK.  J.  Korr. 
3719.  J.  H. 
1037.  W. 
1975.  B.  Mitford. 


Patxxts  ov  which  the  Staht  Ddtt  or  150  has  isis  r 

1501.  I 


ii9i.  9.  A.  fXfey, 
1398.  .1.  Armstrong. 
1452.  C.  Fraxer. 

1941,  A.  v.  Newton. 

1425.  J  Ram>lK)tlom. 
1440.  H.  E.  Newton. 


and  J.G.  Rlcl 
H.  Chuodler. 
1734.  W.  E.  Newton. 
1423.  O.  A  slier,  .ft. 
1456.  R.  A. 

14*0.  J.  Hibell. 
IB56.  W.< 
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Patkxts  of  wmcH  rn«  8tamj»  Dctt  or  £100  has 


Pat  •. 


12-6.  G.  E.  Donlsfhorpe, 
1302.  G.  K.  Donlsihoi-]*. 
1379.  R.  C.  Rnnsomo. 


1339.  0.  Asher. 
1306.  C.  Nuttall. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  6,  18G8. 


gumowwtiunis  bj  t\t  Council. 


Annual  Conference. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Conference  between 
the  Council  of  the  Society  and  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Institutions  in  Union  and  Local 
Boards  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the  19th  June, 
at  Twelve  o'clock,  noon.  William  Hawes,  Esq., 
F.G.8.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  preside. 

The  Council  will  lay  before  the  Conference 
the  Secretary's  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Union  for  the  past  year,  and  the  results  of  the 
Examinations ;  and  the  Programme  of  Examina- 
tions for  1869  will  also  be  considered  by  the 
Conference. 

The  following  suggestions  of  subjects  for 
discussion  have  been  received  from  various 
quarters,  it  being  understood  that  in  putting 
them  forward  the  Council  express  no  opinion 
whatever  upon  them  : — 

1.  How  can  the  Institutions  best  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  technical  education  P 

2.  Would  it  be  desirable  for  the  Society  of  Arte  to 
promote  the  issue  of  a  series  of  text-books  in  relation  to 
technical  education,  especially  suitable  for  working  men  P 

3.  How  far  can  the  Society  and  the  Institutions  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  munificent 
endowment  P 

4.  What  further  efforts  can  bo  made  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  other  societies,  and  of 
the  great  pubb'c  companies,  in  its  educational  movement  P 

6.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  unite  in  one  system,  or  to 
establish  any  connexion  between  the  various  systems  of 
examination  which  are  now  available  for  the  working- 
classes  in  different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  P 

6.  How  can  the  Society  aid  in  promoting  visits  of 
working  men  to  various  foreign  centres  of  industry  Y 

7.  How  far  would  it  bo  desirable  for  working  men  to 
take  their  holidays  all  at  once  rather  than  piecemeal  P 

8.  What  nrrangements  would  enable  the  working- 
olasses  to  make  more  extended  use  of  the  public  museums 
and  galleries  which  may  bo  available  for  their  instruction 
and  amusement  ? 

9.  Under  what  arrangements  could  collections  of  useful 
and  interesting  objects  of  art  and  nature  bo  sent  to 
country  institutions,  in  circulation  from  the  metropolitan 
national  museums  P 

Secretaries  of  Institutions  and  Local  Boards 
are  requested  to  send,  immediately,  the  names 
of  the  Representatives  appointed  to  attend  the 
Conference,  and  early  notice  should  be  given  of 
any  other  subjects  which  Institutions  or  Local 
Boards  may  desire  their  Representatives  to  in- 
troduce to  the  notice  of  the  Conference. 

Secretaries  of  Institutions  are  requested  to 
forward  at  once  by  book  post,  copies  of  the  last 
Annual  Reports  of  their  Institutions. 


Subscriptions. 

The  Lady-day  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Conversazione. 

A  Conversazione  took  place  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  3rd  instant,  when  4,800  Members  of  the 
Society  aud  their  friends  were  present.  The 
company  was  received  on  entering  by  Mr. 
William  llawes,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  sup- 
ported by  several  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and 
Members  of  the  Council.  Tho  bands  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  and  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
were  in  attendance,  and  performed  selections  of 
music  during  the  evening.  The  former  was 
placed  in  the  North  Court,  and  the  latter  in  the 
open  Quadrangle,  which  was  lighted  for  the 
oocasion  by  coloured  lamps. 

Food  Committer. 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  May  13. 
Present — B.  Shaw,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  Mr. 
Harry  Chester,  Captain  Grant,  and  Mr.  J.  Ware. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  evidence,  published 
in  tho  last  Journal, 

Mr.  Geo  roe  Brooke  attended  to  give  information  as 
to  tho  breeding  and  feeding  of  poultry. 

Mr.  Brooke— Messrs.  Broome  and  Company  aro 
largo  poultry,  butter,  meat,  and  provision  salesmen, 
at  Nos.  10  and  11,  Newgate-street,  Newgate  market. 
I  am  tho  manager  of  the  poultry  business.  I  have  been 
all  my  lifetime  in  the  poultry  trade ;  my  father  was  a 
dealer  in  poultry  in  Norfolk,  and  I  have  been  a  sales- 
man from  the  age  of  18.  I  have  been  in  I^eadenhnll 
market  30  years,  and  in  Newgate  market  8  years,  and  tho 
whole  class  of  trade  has  come  under  my  notice.  I  have 
also  given  ovidence  on  the  game  laws  in  1846,  and  havo 
been  consulted  by  tho  Government  in  reference  to  the 
markets ;  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  I  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
removal  of  SraithQeld  to  the  Metrojwlitan  market,  as 
well  as  in  the  establishment  of  markets  for  supplying 
food  for  the  people.  I  have  been  particularly  anxious 
in  reference  to  my  own  trade  (that  of  a  poultry  sales- 
man), to  endeavour  to  increase  the  quantity  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  poultry  in  the  country,  and  after 
many  years  I  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Broome  to  France, 
to  examine  for  myself  the  markets  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  to  go  through  different  parts  of  the  country 
which  supplied  poultry  to  the  Paris  markets,  which 
markets  in  tho  country  are  so  well  regulated  by  the  local 
authorities  ns  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  hy  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  tho  growth  and  value  of 
our  homo-£Town  farm  produce.  The  time  of  sale  is 
regulated — tolls  are  paid — no  sales  take  place  outside  tho 
markets,  and  all  is  order  and  oj>tn  trading— besides 
which  all  tho  goods  are  sold— none  are  taken  homo. 
(The  Paris  (wholesale)  market*  cast  into  the  shade  any 
we  have  in  London ;  the  system  of  order  is  complete,  but 
the  exaction  of  octroi  is  odiouB.)  This  takes  place  at 
Houdan,  Dreux,  La  Fleche,  Le  Mans,  Nugent  Le  Roy, 
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!;nd  a  great  many  other  parts,  whore  poultry  is  fed 
largely.  These  markets  are  bold  weekly,  and  very  large 
quantities,  to  the  extent  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  fowls  and 
turkeys,  are  brought,  besides  other  articles  of  farm  pro- 
duce. I  was  induced,  in  consequence  of  seeing  this,  to 
fay  if  I  could  introduce  something  of  this  small  farmer 
system  into  England  and  Ireland,  because  I  find  that 
in  Ireland  large  quantities  of  poultry— which  I  may 
call  the  raw  material  —  are  produced  cheaply,  but 
they  do  not  fetch  to  the  breeders  anything  at  all  equal 
to  what  they  might  if  properly  fattened.  In  some 
parts  of  Ireland  the  fowls  are  verv  inferior,  and  yet  if  it 
were  not  for  the  quantity  of  DOoltry  which  comes  regu- 
larly from  Ireland,  fowls  would  be  worth  in  London  at 
present  season  half  a  guinea  each.  I  need  not  say  the 
mode  of  producing  poultry  is  one  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, becauso  we  find  that  fowls  weighing  4lbs.  might  be 
produced  just  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  as  fowls  weighing 
only  2Ibs.  each,  if  attention  were  paid  to  having  good 
breeds,  stab  as  the  Dorking.  Cochin,  and  the  best  French 
broods,  with  the  Malay,  crossed  with  the  Essex  or  Lincoln- 
shire fowls.  I  find  that  the  fowls  which  have  been  sent 
into  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  (from  whence  we  get 
large  supplies),  have  completely  changed  the  breeds — 
thirty  years  ago  they  wire  quite  small,  and  now  they 
are  large  and  fine.  This  was  ull  brought  about  by  Mr. 
Charles  Clarke,  of  Boston,  who  bought  the  best  stock  and 
gave  away  the  eggs  to  the  farmers  and  cottagers. 

The  Chairman— The  size  depends  upon  better  brood- 
ing and  better  feeding  ? 

Mr.  Brooke — Exactly.  In  Essex,  likewise,  the  quan- 
tity of  poultry  is  kept  up,  whilst  in  Norfolk,  some  parts 
of  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  and  other  counties,  poultry 
had  gone  completely  out  of  cultivation,  in  consequence 
of  the  absorption  of  commons  and  waste  lands,  as  well  as 
that  small  cottagers  are  not  allowed  to  produce  poultry  ; 
while  the  English  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  have 
forgotten  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  in  sad  contrast  to 
the  French  farmers'  wives,  whose  greatest  pride  is  their 
dairy  and  their  poultry.  The  suggestion  I  would  make 
would  be  simply  this — that  where  there  are  cottagers 
and  small  farmers  the  gentlemen  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  should  find  a  supply  of  good  stock,  and 
then  distribute  tho  eggs  for  breeding  purposes,  the  cost 
of  which  could  not  be  more  tlian  6s.  or  10s.,  and  by  that 
means  tho  recipients  would  do  as  they  have  done  in 
Sussex,  where  a  very  largo  quantity  "of  chickenB  aro 
raised  all  tho  year  round,  in  the  district  of  Hcathfield, 
in  a  radius  ot  about  '20  miles ;  during  the  next  three 
months  we  shall  have  sent  to  London  from  that  part  of 
the  country  £1,000  worth  a  week,  which  will  show  what 
can  bo  done  by  industry  and  method.  The  supply  for 
London  is  of  very  great  importance,  ltocause  we  must 
not  only  consider  that  there  are  3,000,000  of  people  to 
supply  food  to  here,  but  we  also  supply  a  radius  of  50  or 
GO  miles  tound  London  when  our  supplies  aro  above  the 
demand  for  homo  consumption,  in  consequenco  of  the 
railways  being  so  accessible.  That  is  not  tho  case  in 
France ;  the  poultry,  nearly  all,  go  to  Paris,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  demand  in  other  towns.  In  this  country  tho 
supplies  are  required  constantly.  At  Brighton,  and  all 
round  the  south  coast,  especially  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  aB  at  other  large  towns,  it  is  not  likely 
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tho  price  will  decrease,  as  a  more  general 
am  persuaded,  had  to  an  unlimited  consumption.  The 
advantages  of  increasing  the  food  sup]  lies  of  a  peopk-  bo 
numerous  as  otir-i  lv.  s  must  be  t;ppan  nt. ;  if  it  would  be 
considered  a  lioon,  that  win  re  one  hl;:de  ol'  grass  grew 
anyone  should  prod  nee  two,  how  much  more  so 
at  the  present  time,  when  meats  of  all  kinds  are 
found  to  Ixj  deficient  in  quantity,  to  enable  every 
one  to  have  a  mouthful,  that  some  one  should  step 
forward,  and  by  the  simple  introduction  of  a 
cheap  process  (which  is  hourly  in  operation  in 
France)  should  induce  the  greit  Linded  aristocracy  and 
gentlemen  of  England  and  Irelnud.  as  well  as  the 'large 
farmers,  to  determine  that  on  their  own  ctate*  a  better 


system  of  breeding  and  fattening  poultry  should  com- 
mence now.  The  Emperor  of  France  is,  at  this  time, 
through  tho  length  and  breadth  of  that  wonderful 
country,  stimulating,  by  large  rewards,  the  breeders  and 
feeders"  of  poultry  to  greater  exertions.  This  ought  to  be 
to  us  a  lesson,  that  unless  some  general  effort  is  made, 
poultry  as  an  article  of  food  will  disapppcar,  and,  like 
game,  onlv  become  a  luxury  for  the  very  rich.  Game  is  in- 
creasing in  value  yearly.  The  price  of  hares  last  year 
(wholesale  average)  was  not  less  than  3s.,  partridges 
Is.  6d.,  woodcocks  3s.,  snipes  Is.,  every  pheasant  made 
3s.  6d. ;  the  price  of  pheasants  is  very  much  affected  by 
the  great  demand  there  is  in  France,  where  a  great  many- 
are  sold  for  the  plumage  ;  they  make  the  bodies  into  pics ; 
thus  they  make  more  of  them  than  we  can.  A  large 
number  are  sent  by  our  firm  weekly  for  this  purpose  to 
Paris. 

Mr.  Chester—  Could  they  not  make  pheasants  into 
pies  here,  and  send  the  plumage  to  France ': 

Mr.  BitooKE— I  have  not  heard  of  its  being  done. 
Homo  feather  merchants  do  buy  them,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  bodies.  In 
France  I  do  not  think  they  are  cooked  any  other  way. 
With  regard  to  wild  ducks,  teal  widgeon,  plover,  ruffs 
and  rees,  snipe,  and  other  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  (and  they  have  almost  be- 
come extinct  in  our  country),  except  in  severe  weather  ; 
there  is  a  demand  also  for  their  feathers,  for  ladies' 
bonnets,  and  other  uses,  so  that  the  mom  birds  of  thia 
description  there  are  taken  away,  the  more  demand 
there  is  for  poultry.  Poultry  might  be  increased  rapidly, 
for  surely  the  quantity  can  never  be  too  large,  there  are 
times  now  when  we  find  it  difficult  to  supply  our  cus- 
tomers, and  of  course,  whilst  that  is  the  case  prices  can- 
not come  down.  To  find  out  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  quality  of  the  supplies,  especially  from  Ireland,  was 
j  chiefly  the  object  of  my  visit  to  France  ,  and  I  believo 
[  that  this  generous  method  of  making  known  to  the 
public,  more  especially  to  the  farmers  and  the  small 
colters,  as  well  as  to  tho  breeders  and  feeders  of  poultry, 
will  influence  them  gratefully  to  remember  who  has 
been  their  benefactor ;  and  that  the  public  will  not  allow 
us,  as  men  of  business,  to  be  overlooked.  At  the  first 
glance  Messrs.  Broame  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  this 
new  system  from  the  public,  and  take  advantage  of  it 
for  themselves ;  but,  remembering  that  they  wens,  and 
had  ever  been,  purely  commission  salesmen  only,  and 
that  they  daily  received  very  large  consignments  of 
meat,  jwultry,  game,  butter,  and  other  kinds  of  provi- 
sions, they  resolved  to  throw  broadcast  upon  the  waters 
tho  entire  knowledge  of  the  system,  and  they  are  re- 
solved that  I,  as  their  manager,  should  visit  the  markets, 
and  explain  practically  what,  they  make  no  doubt,  will 
prove  the  era  of  a  new  system,  which  is  making  such 
rapid  strides  in  France,  and  which,  they  believo,  will 
equally  benefit  their  own  country,  especially  the  poor 
cottagers  and  peasant  farmers  of  England  and  Ireland. 
I  have  recently  paid  a  visit  to  South  Wales,  and  I  find 
that  in  some  parts  the  cottagers  and  small  farmers  aro 
increasingly  producing  poultry,  and  this  ought  to  bo 
extended  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  I 
have  suggested  to  Messrs.  Broome  that  I  should  go  to 
the  different  markets  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  call 
together  the  fanners'  wives  and  cottagers,  and  market 
people,  on  market  days,  and  tell  them  exactly  what  they 
might  do,  and  show  them  how  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman— Do  you  happen  to  know  the  French 
mode  of  feeding     1  think  that  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Brooke— Ye-s ;  I  have  written  that  down,  in 
order  to  make  it  thoroughly  known.  By  the  plan  1  pro- 
pose I  think  we  could  introduce  a  new  mode  of  hnx-uing 
and  feeding  poultry.  Thus,  chickens  two  or  three 
months  old  will  fatten  in  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty -one 
days,  at  a  cybt  of  fourpcuco  or  sixpence  per  week.  I  do 
not  think  then1  is  a  possibility  of  raising  any  kind  of 
vegetable  so  quickly  aB  that,  so  as  to  produce  a  fat 
article  out  of  a  lean  ono  in  about  seven  or  fourteen  days. 
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The  French  seem  to  me  to  have  acted  Tery  wisely  in  one 
respect — they  never,  as  a  rule,  send  a  very  small,  young, 
or  lean  article  to  market-  Now,  in  our  markets,  wo  have 
large  quantities  of  lean  goods,  not  only  poultry  but  moat, 
wh  ich  I  consider  to  be  criminal  to  the  community  at  large. 
The  French  actually  fat  the  old  hens  us  well  n«  old  Turkeys ; 
they  are  sold  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  being  made 
into  soup,  boNifii,  nnd  other  kinds  of  food,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  system  of  cooking,  are  very  nice. 
Generally  farmers,  directly  they  have  done  with  an  old 
hen,  sell  her  for  a  trifle.  The  Essex  people  are  wiser ; 
they  have  managed  in  the  same  way  as  the  French  ;  they 
get  the  eggs  out  of  the  fowl  and  then  they  fatten  them, 
and  sell  them  for  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  each.  They  shut  them 
up  and  feed  them  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  The  way  in 
which  the  people  round  about  Heathficld,  Cucktiold,  Uck- 
field,  and  other  parts  of  Bussex  have  improved  within  the 
last  ton  years,  is  marvellous ;  and  they  now  make  from 
3s.  Gd.  to  6s.  6d.  for  chickens  not  more  than  three 
months  old.  The  chief  point  is  the  labour ;  the  only 
expense  there  can  be  is  rearing,  until  they  got  about 
two  months  old,  which  should  be  by  the  side  of  a  hedge, 
or  where  there  is  grass,  which  cannot  cost  more  than 
Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  strong,  healthy,  well-fed  chickens  are  very 
soon  fattened.  I  think  that  is  a  power  of  manufacture 
which  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  tho  country,  as  the 
profit  must  be  at  least  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent.  The  means  of  feeding  are  simply  these : — Barley 
or  oatmeal,  ground  fine,  grease,  fat,  or  suet  mixed  with 
it ;  new  milk,  or,  if  not  procurable,  meat  broth,  mixed 
with  it  to  tho  consistency  of  thick  soup,  and  adminis- 
tered twice  or  thrieo  daily  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  days.  Fowls  from  four  to  six  and  nine  months  old 
should  be  fed  on  this  food  with  the  funnel,  and  kept  in 
the  dark  on  clean  straw.  All  kinds  of  animals  kopt  in 
the  dark,  and  quiet,  always  fatten  quicker  than  when 
they  have  too  much  room  or  light ;  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  French  system,  to  keep  them  in  the 
dark.  But  what  I  would  wish  to  point  out  is  this— tho 
French  fowls  which  are  fed  with  a  funnel  are  a  par- 
ticular breed — tho  Crcvassieur,  La  Flecho,  Le  Mans,  and 
Houdan  ;  a  small  chicken  would  not  bear  the  funnel  to 
go  down  its  throat.  This  class  of  fowl  are  now  selling 
wholesale,  in  l'aris,  nt  from  6s.  6d.  to  15s.  each. 

Tho  Chairman — I  have  been  much  struck  with  seeing 
the  plan  of  cramming  geese  at  Strasbourg ;  the  geeso 
seem  to  like  tho  first  few  mouthfuls  very  much,  but  they 
afterwards  get  much  disgusted.  It  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary sight. 

Mr.  Brooke — The  French  fowls  seem  to  get  quite  fond 
of  it,  and  are  quiet ;  they  struggle  very  much  at  first,  but 
they  soon  get  used  to  it.  I  think  it  would  bo  rather  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  this  system  of  feeding  by  funnel  at 
first  amongst  the  farmers,  as  it  is  a  process  which  requires 
some  dexterity  and  patience;  but  it  is  very  simple. 
To  make  a  coop  for  24  fowls,  with  a  small  trough,  to  be 
kept  clean,  to  peck  tho  chickens  (as  they  do  in  Sussex) 
for  7  or  14  days,  is  what  any  one  could  undertake.  Tho 
chickens  must  only  havo  food  enough  to  fill  them- 
selves full ;  then  they  must  bo  kept  in  the  dark,  and 
quiet.  The  food  must  bo  made  into  a  consistency  similar 
to  soup;  boiled  eggs  are  sometimes  given  to  them 
during  the  last  two  or  three  days ;  and  as  fowls  well 
flatted  fetch  such  a  price,  it  is  worth  while  to  bring  them 
to  the  highest  perfection.  I  havo  never  seen  such  fowls 
in  England  as  I  saw  in  the  Paris  market  and  the  Palais 
Royal,  each  weighing  10  or  14  lbs.,  which  fowls  were 
eight  and  ten  months  okL  They  must  be  largo  to  be 
fed  with  tho  funnel ;  while  chickens  from  ten  weeks  to 
four  months  old  must  have  thiB  specid  food  in  coops 
(holding  12  or  24  each),  provided  with  troughs,  which 
must  be  daily  cleared.  There  is  a  difference,  of  course, 
between  a  chicken  fattened  in  this  way  and  fowl* 
fattened  for  an  especial  purpose,  us  is  done  with  a 
funnel.  I  would  make  ono  remark  here  with  reference 
to  hatching  by  steam.  Wo  repudiate  it  altogether.  I 
know  there  is  not  anything  of  the  kind  of  any  value  to 


anybody.  I  never  saw  a  single  fowl  which  was  ever 
produced  by  steam  hatching  which  could  be  fattened. 
It  is  a  positive  impossibility,  and  those  who  advocate  it 
are  quite  in  error ;  to  contravene  nature  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man. 

The  Chairman— You  may  hatch  them,  but  you  cannot 
rear  them  ? 

Mr.  Brooke — That  is  just  it.  Yon  may  get  tie  m  a 
good  size,  but  in  some  tho  legs  would  be  about  six  inches 
long,  and  they  would  be  very  thin  bodies ;  some  with 
one  eye,  and  "some  with  crooked  hack*.  There  would 
always  be  nn  imperfection  in  some  way  with  regard  to 
them ;  neither  can  they  breed.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Cottle  was  trying  this,  T  told  him  I  would  give  him 
one  guinea  each  for  every  fatted  fowl  he  could  produce 
by  steam.  Fowls  require  to  be  very  healthy  before  you 
can  fatten  them  at  all,  and  for  that  reason  f  think  none 
of  those  poultry  companies  will  ever  be  successful, 
because  tl^  fowls  do  not  do  well  huddled  together. 
Our  own  supply  of  poultry  can  be  only  increased  by 
giving  plots  of  land  to  farm  labourers,  stimulating 
tho  cottagers  nnd  small  farmers  to  breed  and  fatten 
poultry,  for,  wherever  it  is  mixed  and  crowded  to- 
gether, disease  is  sure  to  follow,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  them  to  advantage.  Wo  did  think  nt  one  time 
it  would  be  well  to  havo  a  depot  at  Holyhead  or  Mil  ford 
Haven,  where  the  poultry  might  be  brought  ovor  from 
Ireland  and  fattened  ;  but  even  with  that  short  passage 
of  10  or  12  hours  there  is  a  danger  of  the  poultry  getting 
into  a  kind  of  fever,  which  woidd  prevent  them  fattening 
properly.  Wo  therefore  consider  it  is  much  better  to 
import  tho  poultry  dead  than  alive.  If  we  could  only 
get  the  gentry  in  Ireland  to  adopt  tho  simple  plan  of 
getting  a  stock  of  tho  very  best  poultry,  and  giving 
away  a  clutch  or  two  of  eggs  to  the  small  cottagers 
around  thorn,  and  taking  care  to  remove  all  inferior 
breeds  (nnd  this  could  be  done  at  a  very  small  expense), 
in  twelve  months  tho  whole  country  might  be  covered 
with  a  fine  breed  of  poultry,  to  tho  advantage  of  all 
concerned. 

The  Chairman — Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which 
these  country  gentlemen  can  bo  stimulated  to  assist  the 
farmers  and  cottagers  in  this  way,  and  to  insure  to  tho 
producers  a  good  market  for  the  poultry  when  they  are 
reared  i  I  understand  that  in  Wales  poultry  do  not  fetch 
more  than  3s.  a  couple,  whilst  here  I  give-about  7s.  and 
8s.  a  piece  for  fine  fowls. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Tho  price  has  been  very  much  raised  of 
late  in  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Brooke — I  may  say  that  I  have  just  returned 
from  South  Wales,  where  I  have  established  this  system. 
We  have  one  man  there  who  is  carrying  it  out  to  some 
extent,  and  his  poultry  costs  2s.  and  2s.  od.  each.  Then 
at  Llandilo  there  is  a  man  to  whom  I  have  introduced 
this  system,  and  he  is  carrying  it  out  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  the  people  are  so  stubborn  you  cannot  get  them  to 
have  faith  in  trying  a  new  system.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  me  to  go  down  to 
any  part  of  England,  and  show  the  system  myself,  as  I 
did  in  Wales,  and  mako  such  an  impression  as  will  induce 
peoplo  to  try  it ;  but,  if  you  introduce  it  to  one,  or  two, 
they  always*  want  to  keep  it  to  themselves.  We  rather 
believe,  however,  that  we  should  be  invited  down  ;  if  wo 
are  willing  to  do  people  a  service,  the  least  tiling  they 
can  do  is  to  pay  travelling  c.xpens<*,  and  if  tint  were 
done  I  should  be  very  glad  to  spread  this  knowledge  as 
widely  as  possible. 

The  Chairman—  Can  you  suggest  nothinrr  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  in'order  to  spread  this  knowledge 
which  you  have  acquire!  ? 

Mr.  Brookk-  The  only  way  in  which  it  (mild  bo  <1  >.<u  ■ 
would  be  by  giving  me  nn  opportunity  of  speaking.  <  r 
giviii  *  a  kind  of  lecture,  and  then  let  them  put  question- . 
nnd  then  let  it  be  printed  and  mi.de  public  by  the  piv*-i 
throughout  the  country.  I  should  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  doing  it,  because  then  it  would  i<e  pub. 
fished  in  an  authorised  manner.    For  instance,  I  think 
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of  going  down  to  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  but  unless 
something  of  this  sort  is  dona,  one  has  to  introduce  onc- 
Bclf,  which  is  not  the  most  pleasant  thing  in  the  world. 
If  something  were  done  beforehand  it  would  Attract 
public  attention,  and  show  thorn  exactly  what  to  do. 

Tlie  Chairman — I  understand,  from  whatyou  say,  that 
notwithstanding  the  climate  and  soil  of  England,  you 
aro  of  the  opinion  that  the  production  of  poultry  might 
bo  very  much  increased  under  better  management. 

Mr.  Brooks  —  Certainly:  I  am  quite  certain  that 
tho  supply  of  poultry  might  bo  increased  at  least 
ten,  and  eggs  fifty  fold,  and  when  yon  seriously 
consider  the  matter  you  will  see  how  important  this 
is.  I  do  not  know  how  many  cattle  there  arc  in 
this  country;  but  when  you  come  to  fowls,  you  can 
count  them  by  millions,  and  then  if  you  increase  the 
weight  of  each  fowl  which  is  eaten  by  only  half  a-pound, 
you  will  see  what  an  important  effect  you  produce.  But 
that  is  putting  it  at  the  very  lowest  point ;  by  properly 
breeding  and  feeding  fowls,  the  weight  may  be  increased, 
not  half-a-pound,  but  from  1  to  2  lbs.,  according  to  tho 
breed  and  the  system  adopted. 

The  Chairman— Do  you  see  any  objection  to  poultry 
being  sold  by  weight  P 

Mr.  Brookb  —  None  at  all,  especially  goese  and 
turkeys.  About  four  years  ago  there  waa  a  great 
glut  of  poultry  ^  at  Christmas  time,  in  consequence 
of  large  quantities  being  sent  to  London.  All  the 
dealers  were  supplied,  but  on  about  the  26th  or  27th 
of  December,  I  think  it  was,  not  only  our  shops,  but 
the  cellars  nnd  warehouses  were  crammed  full,  moBt  of 
which  wns  sold  by  woight  and  by  auction. 

Tho  C u  airman — Is  there  much  difference  between  tho 
price  of  poultry  of  the  samo  quility  in  different  parts  of 
London — in  tho  West-end  ana  City,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  BnonKE — Very  little,  if  any.    It  may  bo  slightly 
cheaper  in  tho  City,  because  the  men  are  a  little  closer 
to  tho  markets.    But  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  differ 
once  for  tho  same  quality 

good  poultry  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  markot.  The 
best  West-end  tradesmen  will  take  off  a  large  supply 
early  in  the  morning,  because  they  must  keep  a  stock ; 
whereas,  if  there  is  any  unusual  demand,  it  is  all  absorbed 
in  tho  City. 

The  Chairman —Does  tho  importation  of  wild  fowl 
from  Canada,  tho  United  States,  and  Norway  and 
Sweden  extend  P 

Mr.  Brooks— No ;  wo  do  not  have  any.   Tho  only 
peculiar  kind  of  game  we  have  is  the  prairie  bird,  from 
America,  and  they  aro  very  few,  and  the  ptarmigan, 
from  Norway.  The  brent-goose  wo  hardly  ever  see  now 
in  the  market.    I  may  mention  that  about  thirty  years 
ago  waggon-loads  used  to  como  from  the  Essex  const. 
Many  of  the  birds,  which  were  formerly  very  plentiful 
indeed  on  our  coast,  have  disappeared,  and  como  now 
entirely  from  Holland.    That  arises  from  cultivation 
and  drainage ;  and  I  understand  now  that  they  aro  oven 
disappearing  from  tho  internal  part  of  Holland ;  and 
they  have  to  go  almost  to  the  confines  of  Germany.  All 
this  will  show  what  a  great  field  there  is  in  this  countrv 
for  poultry.   Pigeons,  too,  have  nearly  all  disappeared 
from  this  country  in  consequence  of  tho  improved  state 
of  cultivation.  They  now  come  over  from  France  ;  they 
aro  brought  over  here,  and  fattened  by  men  in  different 
parts  of  London.   Wo  have  just  sent  an  order  over  to 
Amiens  for  a  large  quantity  for  the  races ;  there  will  be 
60,000  next  week  from  Franco  for  our  two  markets. 
Tho  men  feed  them  with  their  mouths,  and  will  feed 
1,000  an  hour.   With  regard  to  geese,  tho  goose  has 
disappeared  entirely  from  this  country.   They  used  to 
feed  on  tho  commons.   It  has  been  said,  "  What  shall 
be  done  unto  tho  man  who  from  a  goose  steals  a  com- 
mon P — Nothing.   But  what  shall  be  done  to  him  who 
from  a  common  steals  a  goose  P — Why  to  prison  with 
him.  to  be  sure."  Now  there  are  no  commons  nor  geese. 
The  Chairman — Where  do  we  get  the  geese  from  ? 
Mr.  Brookb. — In  winter  time  wo  have  live 


coming  in  thousands  to  this  country  from  Ireland, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  They  go  down  to  Norwich, 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  are 
fattened.  Mr.  Bagshaw,  at  Norwich,  fats  12,000  or 
15,000,  and  after  they  are  fat  they  come  back  to  London 
again.  We  formerly  got  them  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire ,  Yorkshire,  and  Essex. 

Tho  Chairman — A  gentleman  who  spent  the  winter 
at  Pau,  informed  me  he  had  Been  there  very  large  geeae 
indeed ;  but  that  they  boiled  them  down  for  their  fat, 
and  did  not  eat  them. 

Mr.  Brooke— Formerly  we  nover  got  geese  from 
Normandy,  now  we  have  them  by  thousands.  They 
como  in  boxes  regularly;  Messrs.  Foucard,  Mabira, 
and  others  supply  these  goese.  We  cannot  expect 
an  increased  quantity  of  geese  in  this  country,  far 
where  a  goose  goes  it  is  impossible  to  get  animals 
to  feed;  but  with  respect  to  poultry  there  is  neither 
nuisance  nor  injury.  With  respect  to  poultry,  there- 
fore, I  earnestly  contend  it  is  the  duty  of  tho  people 
of  this  country,  who  have  at  heart  the  true  interests  of 
the  industrial  nnd  working  classes,  not  only  to  give  thom 
a  good  cottage  to  live  in,  and  a  small  piece  of  ground  to 
cultivate,  but  also  to  give  them  a  brood  or  two  of  Rj->°d 
fowls,  which  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  bank.  This 
would  bo  a  bank  of  the  best  kind,  because  the  children 
Can  so  much  improve  it.  It  is  watchful  labour  which  is 
particularly  required  to  produce  poultry,  and  we  should 
then  find,  as  is  found  on  the  Continent,  that  where  people 
have  this  opportunity  of  employing  their  time,  and  their 
children,  it  makes  them  careful  and  saving.  But  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a  good  breed.  I  take 
this  matter  up,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  business,  but  from 
benevolent  motives.  I  am  engaged  now  as  a  guardian  of 
the  poor,  and  I  have  been  always  connected  with  associa- 
tions for  the  practical  benefit  of  industrial  populations, 
especially  tho  agricultural  labourer ;  and  I  have  been 

 ,  much  interested  in  Canon  Girdlestone's  project  for  im- 

Somotimes  you  cannot  _get  proving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 

especially  as  I  como  from  Norfolk  myself.  I  feel  that  if 
the  method  of  improving  tho  breed  of  poultry  were  put 
before  tho  people,  it  would  enable  them  to  help  them- 
selves ;  and  that  is  really  tho  most  satisfactory  way  of 
helping  them.  I  havo  been  informed,  in  one  district 
where  the  breeding  of  poultry  has  been  much  increased, 
the  poor  rates  havo  sensibly  diminished. 

The  Chairman— I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Mr.  Brookb — I  should  not  be  afraid  to  go  before  any 
body  of  men  and  convince  them  that  hero  is  a  kind  of 
El  Dorado,  and  I  should  bo  very  happy  to  show  them 
how  to  work  it  out  practically.  In  conclusion  I  would 
say  that  if  what  I  have  stated  could  be  printed  and  put 
before  the  public,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  many  parts  of  our  own 
country,  in  Belgium.  Holland,  Normandy,  and  many 
other  parts  of  France,  and  wherever  there  is  conceded 


to  the  industrial  agricidtural  poor  some  advantage,  such 
as  tho  keeping  of  poultry  would  bo  considered,  these 
habits  of  economy  and  thought  would  ensure  the  surest 
pledge  of  order  and  virtue  among  any  people. 

1st  at  6  a.m.;  2nd  at  12  noon;  3rd  at  6  p.m. 

1.  Barley  or  oatmeal  ground  fine. 

2.  New  milk  if  obtainable.  Skim  do.  (boiled)  with 
some  sugar. 

3.  Meat  Broths — if  milk  is  not  procurable. 

4.  Pork  lard,  suet,  or  grease. 

o.  Boiled  eggs  for  high  feeding  during  tho  List  3  days. 
Time  of  feeding  in  coops  for  chickens  7  or  14  days ;  time 
of  feeding  by  runnel  large  fowls  or  turkeys  21  days :  3 
times  daily.   

OPENING  OF  THE  HAVRE  EXHIBITION. 

The  inauguration  of  tho  International  Maritime  Exhi- 
bition took  place  on  the  1st  inst  with  great  £cht.  Be- 
sides tho  representatives  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
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tho  authorities  of  tho  department  and  of  the  city  of 
Havre,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  exhibition,  there 
was  an  immense  attendance  of  visitors  and  exhibitors, 
and  a  largo  number  of  representatives  of  the  French  and 
English  press.  The  company  assembled  in  the  grout 
room  of  tho  club-houso  erected  in  the  grounds  of  tho 
exhibition,  a  building  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
and  thence  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  entrepot,  where 
a  very  large  building  was  fitted  with  a  great  platform 
and  orchestra,  and  gaily  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
The  number  of  persons  present  was  very  large,  probably 
six  thousand  or  more,  and  on  the  platform  was  a  brilliant 
show  of  uniforms  and  decorations.  Tho  proceedings 
wore  opened  by  M.  Ozenne,  director  of  the  Department 
of  C  unmcrco.  and  delegated  by  tho  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  who  pronounced  a  glowing  eulo- 
giu-n  on  the  exertions  and  success  achieved  by  M.  Nicole, 
tho  promoter  and  director  of  this  bold  undertaking  ;  tho 
entlimi  istic  reception  which  M.  Nicole  received  when  ho 
oddross  yl  tho  assembly,  must  have  been  a  most  gratifying 
popular  acknowledgment  of  M.  Ozonno's  onlogium.  Tho 
sous-prefect  and  the  mairo  of  Havre  also  addressed  the 
meeting.  Before  and  after  the  speeches,  some  excellent 
music  was  performed  by  a  powerf  ul  and  well -conducted 
band,  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen  vocalists,  and  an  efficient 
orpheonic  chorus.  Tho  great  feature  of  tho  entertain- 
ment, however,  was  the  recital  of  an  ode,  entitled  li  Dis- 
covery," to  which  a  prize  of  500  francs  had  been  awarded 
to  its  author,  M.  Paul  Delair,  whose  vorses  had  been 
selected  from  among  sixty  fino  poomssentin.  The  com- 
position is  a  very  remarkable  one,  but  its  voluo  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  recited  with 
great  taste  and  effect  by  an  accomplished  actor,  M. 
Taillade,  who  is  best  known  for  the  success  whi<-h  ho 
lately  achieved  at  the  Odoon,  in  Paris,  by  his  perform- 
ances of  M'lebttk  and  Edgar  in  "  King  Lear."  M. 
Taillade  certainly  achieved  an  immense  success  in  tho 
powerful  recitation. 

In  tho  evening  there  was  a  dinner  given  in  the  "great 
room  of  tho  club-houso,  already  mentioned,  tho  Prefect 
of  the  Department  presiding.  Thoro  were  at  least  two 
hundred  persons  present  at  the  dinner,  which  was  served 
in  a  manner  that  sfioko  volumes  for  tho  management  of 
tho  Havre  authorities. 

Tho  exhibition  itself  occupies  a  large  quadrangular 
pioco  of  ground,  the  galleries  forming  the  sides,  and  the 
garden  occupying  the  centre ;  an  arrangement  that 
deserves  well  to  bo  studied  for  future  occasions ;  it 
certainly  presents  great  advantages.  In  the  garden, 
besides  the  club-house,  there  is  a  magnificent  aquarium, 
by  far  the  largest  yet  formed ;  it  represents  Fingal's 
Cavo,  and  the  tanks  are  large,  admirably  arranged,  and 
well  lighted;  tbo  number  of  specimens  of  the  finny 
tribe  is  large,  tho  flat  fish  and  whiting  being  specially 
remarkable.  Tho  other  portions  of  the  exhibition  are 
not  yet  completely  arranged,  but  all  may  bo  finished  in 
a  few  days.  Connected  with  the  maritime  exhibition,  is 
an  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  bvit  tho  unexpected  extension 
of  the  programme  has  made  it  necessary  to  build  an 
additional  gallery  for  tho  modern  pictures,  which  is  not 
yet  ready. 

The  general  impression  of  tho  visitors  seemed  to  be 
that  tho  exhibition  promised  to  surpass  tho  expectations 
formed  of  it,  especially  in  the  practical  sections  ;  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  a  great 
advantage.  The  four  faces  of  tho  building  towards  the 
garden  aro  furnished  with  verandahs,  beneath  which  are 
cafes  and  shops  of  various  kinds,  as  at  tho  Paris  exhibi- 
tion. Nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  displayed  by 
tho  Chief  Commission  and  all  the  authorities  towards 
their  visitors. 


AERONAUTICAL  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

Tho  proposition  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  London,  of 
objects  of  an  aeronautical  character,  having  met  with  on- 
ce uragomcnt,  the  Council  of  tho  Aeronautical  Society  have 


determined  to  act  upon  tho  proposition,  with  the  hope  that 
the  guarantee  and  prize  fund  will  be  materially  increased. 

Tho  objects  hitherto  announced  by  members  for 
exhibition  promise  interesting  features  for  the  engineer 
and  mechanic,  and  there  will  not  bo  wanting  experi- 
ments of  a  practical  character,  which  can  scarely  fitil  to 
interest  tho  general  public.  Tho  objects  are  classified 
as : — 

1.  Light  engines  and  machinery. 

2.  Complete  working  aerial  apparatus. 

3.  Models. 

4.  Ditto— working. 

6.  Plans  and  illustrative  drawings. 

6.  Separate  articles  connected  with  aeronautics,  in- 

cluding objects  of  interest  illustrative  and  com- 
memorative of  previous  experiments. 

7.  Kites  and  other  similar  apparatus  proposed  to  bo 

used  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  traction,  or  in  tho 
attainment  of  other  useful  ends. 

8.  Painting  and  drawing  of  cloud  scenery  and  land- 

scape as  seen  from  a  baloon. 

The  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Thursday,  the  2oth 
of  June,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Thero  will  be  no  charge 
for  space.  Each  exhibited  articlo  must  bo  accompanied 
by  a  largo  card  or  placard  in  duplicate,  having  conspicu- 
ously printed  its  name  and  object. 

Arrangements  have  been  mad<\  by  order  of  tho  Trea- 
sury, for  facilitating  the  passing  of  goods  intended  for 
tho  aeronautical  exhibition,  through  tho  Custom-house, 
upon  the  production  of  a  document  specifying  tho  mark, 
number,  and  contents  of  each  package.  It  would  bo 
advisablo  that  all  packages  should  bo  shipped  direct  to 
London,  where  practicable.  Goods  will  bo  received  at 
tho  Crystal  Pahice  until  tho  20th  of  June,  unless  the 
term  be  prolonged  by  special  arrangoment.  It  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  no  duty  upon  philosophical  instru- 
ments or  machinery  of  any  kind. 

Tho  fund  out  of  which  Prizes  will  bo  apportioned  has 
not  attained  that  amount  which  will  allow  of  complete 
specification ;  but  tho  Council  are  gratified  in  being  ablo 
to  stato  that  tho  Shipwrecked  Mariners'  Society  have 
devotod;  £50  as  a  prize  for  "  Tho  bost  form  of  kito  or 
other  aerial  arrangement,  or  modification  thereof,  for 
establishing  a  communication  from  a  wreck  on  shore,  or 
between  two  vessels  at  sea." 

Tho  Crystal  Palaco  Company  have  also  declared  their 
intention  of  giving  a  prize  of  £»0  to  tho  exhibitor  of  a 
machine  to  carry  and  be  worked  by  a  steam  engine  or 
other  motive  power,  which  shall  sustain  and  movo  itself 
in  tho  air,  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

Tho  Duke  of  Sutherland  offers  a  prise  of  £100  to  tho 
inventor  of  a  machine  which,  not  being  of  tho  nature  of 
a  kite  or  balloon,  shall  ascend  with  a  man  to  tho  height 
of  120  feet. 

Tho  Aeronautical  Society  offers  a  prize  of  £65,  aided 
by  tho  contributions  of  several  members,  to  tho  exhibitor 
of  the  lightest  engine  in  proportion  to.'  it*  power,  from 
whatever  source  the  power  may  be  derived. 

Smaller  prizes,  as  far  as  the  guarantee  fund  will  allow, 
will  bo  given  to  exhibitors  of  other  machines,  according 
to  merit. 

During  the  exhibition,  daily  experiments  and  partial 
ascents  will  be  made  in  a  captive  balloon,  upon  the  plan 
lately  pursued  in  Paris  by  Mons.  Giffard.  This  gentle- 
man s  experiments,  confined  to  an  altitude  of  1,000  foot, 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  tho  higher  cUsses,  who 
crowded  to  take  the  opportunity  to  ascend  to  that  height. 
Messrs.  Domango  and  Delamarno  s  "  Ballon  Captif  "  has 
been  engaged  for  this  purpose,  under  the  management 
of  Mons.  Delamame,  who  will  inflate  it  with  gas 
especially  manufactured  under  his  superintendence ; 
and  it  is'proposed  to  make  successive  ascents  te  at  least 
1,000  feet.  The  car  of  this  aerostat  is  throo  yards  square, 
and  will  accommoi  late  fourteen  persons.  Mr.  Glaisher 
will  largely  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  hero  afforded 
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for  meteorological  expcrimenta  during  the  captive  ascents 
both  by  day  and  night.  During  the  latter,  the  power  of 
the  magnesium  lamp  will  be  tested,  both  as  to  the  dis- 
tance from  which  it  can  be  seen  at  different  elevations, 
and  its  own  powers  of  illumination.  Similar  experiments, 
not  confined  to  the  magnesium  light,  will  be  conducted. 

Balloons  for  free  ascents  it  is  hoped  will  also  be  held 
in  readiness,  under  tho  guidance  of  experienced  aeron- 
auts, for  tho  accommodation  of  visitors,  who  may  engage 
to  make  an  aerial  excursion. 

During  the  nine  days  that  the  exhibition  remains 
open  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  evening  mee  tings  of  members  and  their 
friends,  for  explanation  and  discussion  relative  to  the 
merits  of  the  various  objects  exhibited.  It  is  believed 
that  those  gentlemen  who  are  to  be  appointed  as 
adjudicators  of  the  prizes  will  receive  rauoh  assistance 
from  these  discussions.  Throughout  this  period  members 
of  tho  8ociety  will  be  admitted  to  the  exhibition  without 
payment.  For  further  particulars  application  should  bo 
made  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Frbd.  \V.  Bheakey, 


ANNUAL  BUDGET  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PARIS. 

The  administration  of  a  city  containing,  with  its 
environs,  nearly  two  millions  of  human  beings,  must 
always  be  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  in  the  case  of 
Paris,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  in  the  courso  of 
reconstruction,  the  interest  is  of  an  unusual  character. 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  tho  present  year  are  set 
down  as  follows  :— 

Interest  and  charges  of  debt,  21,044,361 

A'bi;:m:,triti':..n  ol  t:ii    !  re"  j  gg  gg2  259 


fecture  of  the  Heine 
Prefecture  of  Police 


Total  (£4,106,868)  ..102,671,695  „ 

This  total  is  £253,840  in  excess  of  that  of  tho  year  1807. 

Amongst  tho  momoranda  relative  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure wo  find  the  following:  —  Tho  clearing  the 
streets  and  roads  of  mud  and  rubbish,  which  created 
groat  difficulties  last  year,  can  only  be  effected  now  by 
a  relatively  large  expenditure.  The  farmers  who 
forraorly  undertook  this  work,  often  with  profit  to  the 
municipality,  have  mostly  thrown  up  their  engagements, 
while  those  who  are  willing  to  renew  demand  increased 
remuneration.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho  general  adoption 
of  the  system  of  watering  tho  roads  by  means  of  jointed 
hose  and  fixed  hydrants  has  diminished  the  cost  of  that 
important  service.  The  extension  of  public  squares  or 
gardens,  of  tho  plantations  of  boulevards,  and  tho  con- 
sequent necessity  of  an  increase  in  tho  nursery  grounds 
and  hothouses  of  the  city,  necessitates  an  increase  of 
more  than  four  thousand  pounds  under  the  head  of 
"Promenades  and  Plantations."  The  extension  of  the 
sewers  and  water-service  gives  rise  to  an  augmentation 
equal  to  nine  thousand  pounds.  The  pipes  and  conduits 
for  water,  laid  down  during  tho  past  year,  amounted  to 
nearly  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  the  now  sewers  to 
little  less  than  half  that  quantity. 

Tho  gross  total  of  tho  Budget  of  extraordinary 
expenses  is  G1.412.G23  francs,  or  £2,436,505;  of  ihia 
sum  nearly  £300,000  is  required  for  paying  off  portions 
of  the  loans,  commencing  with  that  of  1852 ;  nnd  £92,012 
to  pay  for  tbe  purchase  of  certain  toll-bridges ;  of  tho 
rights  and  privileges  of  tho  General  Water  Company, 
of  tho  Canal  St.  Martin,  of  tho  old  abattoir  of  Bati- 
gnolles,  of  the  waterworks  of  St.  Maur,  and  of  tho  Cab 
Company. 

After  deducting  those  aums  from  the  total  resources  in 
hand,  thero  remains  a  sum  equivalent  to  very  nearly  two 
millions  sterling,  which  is  proposed  to  bo  applied  in  the 


Extraordinary  allowance  to  the  board 
of  public  charity,  for  building  pur- 
poses   £40,000 

A  rchitecturo  and  works  of  fine  art . .  45, 14  2 

Beads  and  bridges   199,400 

Completion  of  demolitions,  recon- 
structions, and  other  great  workB 

in  hand    1,000,000 

Improvements  in  the  public  ways. .  600,000 

Balance  for  sundry  expenses   103,866 

The  charity  board  receives  also  another  million  of 
francs  from  a  new  loan,  in  order  to  erect  or  complete  the 
following,  amongst  other  works,  vix.,  a  hospital  for  in- 
curables at  Ivry  ;  a  new  hospital  in  the  arronrlissemant  of 
Menilmontant,  in  tho  outskirts  of  Paris.  The  rebuilding 
of  tho  Hotel  Dieu  is  not  included  in  this  estimate,  but  is 
provided  for  by  a  special  fund.  It  is  expected  that  all 
the  buildings  will  be  covered  in  during  the  current  year, 
and  that  the  following  year  wUl  see  tho  new  hospital 
completed. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  above  does  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  expenditure,  but  only  that  of  the 
municipality  ;  tho  state  also  contributes  a  considerable 
amount  ;  not  included  in  the  city  budget 

The  budget  is  completed  by  a  third  and  fourth  division, 
those  of  supplementary  and  Bpecial  receipts  and  ex- 
penses, amounting  to  £3,445,110,  but  of  which  the 
particulars  are  not  given.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  fol- 
lowing return*  of  the  city  expenditure  for  the  year  :— 

Frmnc^. 

Ordinary  expenditure    102,671,696 

Extraordinary    „    61,412,623 

Supplementary   ,   20,000,000 

Special  „    61J27.740 

Total   245,212,059 

or  £9,808,482. 

The  special  public  works  include  several  new  churches 
and  the  repair  of  many  others ;  the  erection  of  two 
synagogues  ;  of  two  colleges,  and  many  educational  and 
other  municipal  buildings ;  ono  theatre ;  two  barracks, 
and  two  other  military  buildings ;  forty  barracks  around 
Paris  for  tho  employes  of  the  octroi ;  tho  completion  of 
the  now  general  abattoirs  in  connection  with  tho  groat 
cattle  market  at  Villotto ;  the  concluding  portions  of  tho 
great  general  market  of  Paris,  and  eight  now  local 
market  places. 

The  now  roads  and  streets  opened  during  tho  past  year 
in  old  Paris  amount  to  about  five  miles  in  length ;  and  in 
tho  recently-annexed  portions  of  the  city  5,884  metres  of 
new  and  30,857  metres  of  old  roads,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  twenty-throe  miles,  have  been  levelled,  mac- 
adamized, and  paved.  Tho  total  length  of  roads  dealt 
with  in  tho  new  zone  of  the  city  to  tho  present  time  is 
stated  as  equal  to  nearly  sixty  miles,  of  which  one-third 
have  been  newly  created.  There  remain  at  tho  present 
timo  nearly  thirty  miles  of  road  either  unmade  or  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition,  depending  on  the  comple- 
tion of  tho  levels  of  main  lines  or  other  circumstances. 

As  regards  public  gardens  nnd  promenades.  One  very 
handsome  new  park  was  lately  opened  on  the  Bnttea 
Chaumont,  as  well  as  two  large  squares  planted ;  and 
another  large  park  is  commenced  at  Montsouris. 

Tho  works  executed  in  connection  with  the  supply  of 
water  to  Paris  have  been  very  important,  but  most  of 
these,  including  tho  great  reservoir  of  Menilmontant, 
have  already  been  described  in  the  Journal. 

Tho  total  cost  of  the  wholo  system  of  new  boulevards 
and  streets,  made  and  to  be  made,  is  stated  at  more  than 
thirty-nine  millions  sterling,  and  the  work  is  expected 
to  bo  completed  in  tho  commencement  of  1869.  Tho 
cost  of  tho  public  buildings,  promenades,  squares,  sewers, 
&c,  has  been  defrayed,  with  the  exception  of  two  mil- 
lions sterling,  out  of  tho  ordinary  revenues  of  the  city. 
The  extraordinary-  expenses  consequent  on  the  extension 
of  the  limits  of  IW  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  and  a- 
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half  millions  sterling,  of  which  more  than  one-third  was 
taken  from  tho  ordinary  receipts  of  the  municipality. 
"These  works,"  says  the  report,  "have  not  cost  the 
population  of  Paris  any  increase  in  taxes,  and  yot  not 
more  than  half  the  enormous  amount  expended  on  them 
is  left  to  the  future  to  pay,  because  they  have  increased 
the  value  of  the  property  of  tho  city  to  more  than  twico 
the  extent  of  the  capital  employed." 

The  remainder  of  the  long  document  in  question  is 
occupied  with  the  statement  of  a  subject  which  has 
created  considerable  difficulty  and  excitement  in  Paris, 
and  which,  moreover,  has  a  general  interest  as  a  matter 
of  political  economy.  Tho  zone  which  was  taken  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Paris  in  June,  1859,  contained 
a  large  number  of  factories  of  various  kinds,  the  pro- 
prietors thus  enjoying  the  combined  benefits  of  proximity 
to  the  capital  and  immunity  from  octroi  duties.  The 
Act  which  made  this  zone  a  portion  of  the  capital  pro- 
vides that  no  octroi  dues  shnll  be  levied  on  the  then 
existing  factorial  until  the  following  year,  1860,  and  that 
for  seven  years  they  should  not  be  charged  any  higbor 
duties  than  they  paid  before  the  annexation,  cither  on 
raw  materials  or  fuel.  The  period  to  which  this  latter 
saving  clause  applied  elapsed  with  the  year  1866,  and 
during  last  year  the  octroi  duties  were  charged  in  their 
cose  as  in  others,  with  this  exception,  that  the  materials 
and  fuel  were  allowed  to  be  laid  in  in  bond,  tho  duties 
only  being  charged  on  consumption. 

The  manufacturers  complained  loudly  of  the  burden 
which  thus  fell  upon  their  shoulders ;  many  factories 
were  closed,  and  the  workmen  discharged,  and  tho  sub- 
ject created  great  excitement  The  question  was  a 
serious  one  for  the  manufactories,  but  the  municipal 
authorities  enforced  the  duties,  and  the  document  under 
hand  gives  the  reasons  which  prevailed  with  them,  with 
the  statistics  of  the  case. 

It  appears  that  factories  availed  themselves  of  the 
right  of  admission  of  materials  and  fuel  in  bond  in  1860, 
but  that  in  January  1867  only  200  retained  it ;  some  of 
the  remainder  had  been  removed  beyond  the  limits  of 
tho  city.  In  December  last  only  144  factories  who  kept 
the  right  of  entrepot,  or,  excluding  gas  works,  which  are 
on  a  special  footing,  135  ;  of  these  11  only  receive  raw 
materials,  47 -both  materials  and  fuel,  and  77  fuel  alone. 

It  does  not  appear  that  tho  question  of  the  octroi 
duties  on  the  raw  materials  employed  in  these  factories 
preaentsi  much  difficulty ;  tho  grand  question  in  dispute 
is  the  taxation  of  fuel. 

The  octroi  duties  are  from  18d.  to  2s.,  the  stere  on 
wood ;  Sd.  per  hectolitre  (22*  galla.)  on  charcoal ;  and 
3d.  per  cwt.  on  coal,  coke,  ana  peat. 

A  committee,  to  which  the  subject  was  entrusted  in 
1864,  recommended  that  small  coal,  to  bo  used  in  fac- 
tories, should  be  admitted  into  the  city  at  half  the  exist- 
ing rates  of  duty,  and  that  the  loss  should  be  made  up 
by  a  small  increase  on  large,  or  domestic  coal ;  but  the 
prefect,  in  his  report,  repudiates  this  recommendation, 
and  argues  that  any  such  arrangement  would  bo  unfair 
to  tho  population  at  large,  and  that  it  is  just  ns  illogical 
to  exonerate  fuel  used  in  manufactories  from  duty  an  to 
apply  the  same  rule  to  the  food  of  tho  workman.  It  is 
therefore  on  principle  and  not  on  fiscal  grounds,  for  the 
amount  in  question  is  less  than  £40,000  per  annum,  that 
tho  prefect  rejects  the  claims  set  up  by  the  manufac- 
turers. Another  objection  put  forward  is,  that  if  any 
such  exoneration  from  duty  wore  carried  out,  manufac- 
turers would  flock  to  Paris  from  all  parte  of  France,  in 
order  to  enjov  the  advantages  which  a  capital  affords. 
The  extent  6f  the  question,  from  tho  manufacturers' 
point  of  view,  may  bo  judgod  of  by  the  following  figurt* 
given  in  the  report: — Of  the  124  factories  which  received 
fuel  in  entrepot  in  the  year  1866,  ten  paid  upwards  of 
£800  a  year  octroi  duty  on  their  combustibles  ;  ono  sugar 
refinery,  £4,080,  another  £3,600,  and  a  third  £2,440  ; 
one  ironworks,  £2,160;  a  sugar,  an  iron,  and  a  che- 
mical factory,  each,  £2,080;  another  reflnerv,  £1,640; 
a  copper  foundry,  £1,200 ;  and  a  third  ironworks,  £920  ; 1 


ten  others  paid  between  £400  and  £800 ;  fourteen  be  - 
tween  £200  and  £400,  and  so  on  down  to  thirty-four, 
which  paid  less  than  £40  u  year  each. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  question  is  not  yet  at- 
tained, but  the  conclusion  of  the  prefect  is,  that  that  no 
general  measure  can  meet  the  case  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  that  each  claim  for  diminution  of  amount 
must  be  argued  on  ite  own  special  merits. 


lint  3lrts. 


wiiun  mis  ooiaineo 
rear  is  a  painting  of 
nbject — tho  Reading 
■.•hold  in  Alsace.  A 


Paris  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art.  —  Tho  Pnris 
salon  has  been  closed,  according  to  custom,  for  a  few  days, 
to  enablo  the  jury  to  settle  the  awards,  and  to  make  some 
few  changes  in  the  places  of  certain  pictures,  and  was 
opened  again  on  the  30th  of  May.  Tho  Grand  Prix 
d'Honneur  in  Painting  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Gustavo 
Brion,  who  took  a  second-class  medal  in  1853,  a  first- 
class  medal  with  the  Cross  of  tho  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1863,  and  a  second-class  medal  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition  lost  year.  The  work  which  has  obtained 
for  this  artist  the  blue  ribbon  this  year  is  a  ] 
very  sterling  serious  character,  the  sutf 
of  the  Biblo  in  a  Protestant  Household 
grave  old  man,  of  the  peasant  class,  site  besiae  an  im- 
mense stove  of  white  earthenware,  and  reads  from  tho 
holy  volume ;  opposite  to  him  is  a  group  of  a  dozen 
persons,  principally  women,  who  listen  attentively  to  the 
words  he  utters ;  the  faces  of  the  women  especially  are 
exquisitely  natural  and  charmingly  contrasted,  while  those 
of  two  or  three  stalwart  peasants  and  a  little  boy  give 
additional  variety  to  tho  scene.  There  arc  literally  no 
accessories,  the  dresses  are  sober  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
whole  force  of  tho  artist's  talent  has  been  concentrated 
upon  the  faces,  which,  though  not  refined,  are  intellec- 
tual and  full  of  vigour.  The  painting  is  remarkably 
solid  and  honest,  and  presents  an  admirable  example  of 
tho  French  school,  whilo  tho  sentiment  and  composition 
seem  to  belong  to  a  more  though tf ul  school.  It  is  a  mark 
of  progress,  perhaps,  in  taste,  that  the  highest  reward 
has  licen  given  to  a  work  so  serious  in  character,  possess- 
ing so  few  intrinsic  claims,  and  making  not  the  slightest 
appeal  to  patriotic  or  popular  feeling.  The  award  will 
probably  be  much  questioned,  and  the  popularly-elected 
jury  will  pcrliaps  bo  considered  somewhat  puritanic  in 
its  decision.  Of  tho  forty  ordinary  medals  there  is  now 
no  distinction  of  classes ;  two  are  awarded  to  female 
artists,  one  to  Madame  Elconorc  Escallier,  who  exhibits 
two  admirable  specimens  of  flowers  and  birds,  painted 
on  fait  ret ;  the  plaques  are  circular,  and  of  large  diameter, 
nearly  two  feet,  thus  presenting  great  difficulties  in 
execution;  some  largo  reddish-brown  leaves  and 
crysajithemum  flowers  arc  admirably  rendered,  and 
a  bird  of  brilliant  plumage  in  each  caso  makes 
up  a  beautiful  harmony  of  colour;  tho  blue  has 
run  a  little  in  one  place,  but,  with  this  exception, 
Madamo  Eseallier'B  work  is  nearly  perfect  ;  tho  other 
lady  to  whom  a  medal  has  been  awarded  is  Mademoiselle 
Nelie  Jacquemart,  who  sends  two  capital  portraits,  one 
of  a  lady,  the  other  of  M.  Benoit  ( 'hampy.  President  of 
the  <  ivil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine.  The  gentlemen  to  whom 
medals  have  been  awarded  are: — M.  Appian,  for  two 
landscapes;  M.  Beaulieu,  a  pupil  of  E.  Delacroix,  for 
a  curious  composition,  a  Piorrot  cooking,  or  making 
what  is  called  o?uf  d'Autriche ;  M.  E.  Breton,  a  land- 
scape and  a  snow-scene  ;  M.  Brun,  a  beggar 
woman  ;  M.  Paid  Cellier,  for  an  admirable  portrait 
and  small  genre  picture  ;  M.  Cermak,  a  nativo  of 
Bohemia,  an  excellent  composition,  representing  a 
number  of  Christian  girls  being  carried  off  by  Bashi- 
Bazooks  to  be  sold  at  Adrinnople ;  M.  Chenu,  a  view  of 
a  public  promenado  by  the  side  of  a  river,  evening ;  M. 
De  Connick,  a  Gallic  mother  proving  her  constancy  by 
launching  hor  new-born  infant  on  her  husband's  shield 
on  tho  waters  of  the  Rhine ;  M.  Daubigny,  fils,  a  land- 
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scape  and  girls  winnowing  corn ;  51.  Dclierro,  dead 
game ;  M.  H.  Dubois,  Erigono  attracted  by  Bacchus  in 
the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  M.  Erhmann,  a  largo  and 
decorative  panel  of  a  pretty  littlo  figure  called  the 
morning  star;  Victor  Giraud,  tho  return  of  the  husband, 
one  of  tho  most  remarkable  works  in  the  exhibition ;  the 
husband  supports  his  fainting  wife,  while  the  lover  lies 
wounded  at  tho  foot  of  the  stairs  upon  which  the  former 
stands ;  the  position  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  could 
havo  boon  selected,  the  wounded  man  having  fallen  on 
his  back  with  his  head  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  and 
his  feet  on  the  stairs ;  the  samo  artist  exhibited  last  yoar 
an  admirable  work,  tho  slave  market,  of  quite  another 
character,  which  was  purchased  for  the  Luxembourg 
gallery  ;  M.  Glaixe,  jun.,  two  portraits ;  M.  Hanotcau,  a 
noble  woodland  scene,  noticed  in  a  former  article ;  M. 
Harpignies,  two  landscapes ;  M.  H6rcau,  women  collect- 
ing seaweed  in  Brittany,  a  charming  composition ;  M. 
Hugrel,  nymph  and  cupid ;  M.  Jundt,  a  pretty  rural 
scene,  a  girl  arranging  her  hair  by  the  water ;  M.  G. 
Jacquet,  array  of  German  mercenaries  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  M.  Klagmann,  Medea ;  M.  L.  A.  Leloir,  lwtptism 
of  natives  of  tho  Canarv  Islands  in  tho  year  1104,  a 
vigorous  work  ;  M.  Jules  Joseph  Lefobvro,  a  remarkably 
powerful  but  not  graceful  study  from  the  nude,  and  an 
admirablo  portrait ;  M.  Legros,  whoao  pictures  wo  have 
not  seen ;  M.  Lobrichon,  portraits ;  M.  Alphonse 
Muraton,  two  hermits,  and  a  monk  at  prayer,  a  fine  head; 
M.  Emilo  Michel,  hunting  and  snow-scene ;  M.  Mcry,  two 
curious  compositions  of  birds  and  wasps  ;  this  artist 
paints  insects  with  remarkable  effect ;  M.  Mouchot, 
Egyptians  with  monkeys  and  fellah  women ;  M.  Parrot, 
a  charming  nudo  figure,  seated  by  the  sen,  and  entitled, 
Elegy ;  M.  Regamey,  military  piece ;  M.  R.  Thirion, 
death  of  St  Paul ;  M.  Tourny,  a  portrait ;  M.  Vibert,  a 
curious  work,  the  monks  of  a  Spanish  convent  being 
drilled  by  an  officer,  in  1811 ;  M.  Vollon,  collections  of 
arms  and  armour  ;  M.  Worms,  the  a  la  mode 

and  la  rondo,  which  we  have  not  seen ;  and  M.  Zo,  a 
very  pleasing  picture,  full  of  sunshine,  the  tribunal  of  the 
Moorish  kings  in  the  Alhambra.  The  largo  proportion 
of  landscapes  and  portraits  in  this  list  is  remarknblc ;  it 
includes  no  great  historical  and  very  few  imaginative 
works  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  all  the 
medallists  but  one  are  natives  of  Franco,  and  that  one  is 
the  pupil  of  a  French  artist.  It  must  be  remembered 
also,  that  many  of  the  artists  exhibiting  are  hor»  concourt, 
having  beforo  received  three  medals,  or  the  cross  of  the 


legion  of  Honour, 
not  yet  published. 


The  prizes  in  the  other  classes  are 


Silkworm  Disease. — The  terrible  suffering  that  has 
been  caused  in  tho  South  of  France,  by  the  disease  which 
lias  attacked  tho  silkworms  for  tho  last  twenty  years,— 
it  made  its  appearance  in  1848— has  drawn  tho  attention 
of  scientific  men  to  tho  subject,  and  M.  Pasteur,  the 
great  authority  on  ferments,  lias  taken  up  the  subject. 
Ho  is  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  tho  eggs,  or  seeds, 
graines,  as  tho  silkworm's  eggs  are  called  in  France,  may 
be  tested  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  he  has  pul>- 
liabcd  a  clear  account  of  tho  appearance  presented  by  the 
sound  and  diseased  eggs.  Several  proprietors  and  others 
have  tried  experiments  with  eggs  thus  selected  with 
marked  success.  Amongst  others,  M.  Henri  Mares,  of 
Montpelicr,  who  lias  an  immense  breadth  of  land  under 
vines  in  tho  plain  of  Launac,  near  Frontiguan,  and  to 
whom  Franco  is  indebted  for  the  application  of  sulphur 
as  a  preventative  of  the  oidium  or  vine  disease,  has  tested 
M^Pastcur's  plun  on  a  considerable  scale,  lkforo  the 
^jddlo  of  May,  many  of  the  worms  had  undergone  all 
transformations,  and  some  few  wore  busy  spinning 
•coons ;  they  looked  perfectly  healthy  and  were  of 
se,  and  everything  promised  well  for  tho  experi- 


ment. The  fact  must  not,  however,  bo  overlooked,  that 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  worms  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  selection  of  the  eggs  alone ;  M.  Marcs'  lofts  are 
well  supplied  with  mulberry  leaves,  and  kept  carefully 
clean  the  experiment  is,  in  short,  carried  on  by  a  man  of 
high  education,  scientific  attainments,  and  active  habits, 
and  thus  the  causes  of  success  are  double  microscopic 
selection  of  eggs  and  sanitary  arrangement.  The  poor 
silkworm  breeders  generally  present  a  very  different 
spectacle ;  their  chambers  are  kept  at  a  great  heat,  with- 
out any  careful  arrangement  against  draughts,  while  the 
supply  of  food  and  the  cleansing  often  suffer  from  want 
of  sufficient  hands  to  carry  tho  operations  out  properly. 
M.  Mares  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  stripping  of  the  mul- 
berry trees  causos  the  leaves  to  lose  their  value  as  food 
for  tho  worms ;  his  troes  are  reduced  to  bare  poles  during 
the  season,  and  yet  they  present  a  most  vigorous  appear- 
ance. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  gov.-rn- 
mont,  aided  by  men  like  M.  Pasteur,  M.  Guerin  Mene- 
ville,  and  M.  Mares,  will  soon  eradicate  the  silkworm 
disease,  which  has  cost  France  and  other  countries  so 
many  millions. 

FckNiTi'KB  and  Cabinet-makino  ix  Italy.  —  The 
manufacture  of  furniture  is  one  of  those  industries  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  Italy  successfully  from  an  early 
period  up  to  the  present  time,  without  having  fallen  off 
in  importance  or  declined  in  any  way.  During  the 
middle  ages,  and  especially  at  the  Renaissance,  tho 
national  as  well  as  foreign  palaces,  royal  dwellings,  and 
museums,  were  filled  with  chej'fd'ourres  due  to  the  skill 
and  tasto  of  Italian  artisans  who  wore  worthy  of  the 
name  of  artists.  Although  wood-carving  in  Italy  docs 
not  seem  to  have  aspired,  as  in  northern  countries, 
to  infinite  richness  —  and  perhaps  heaviness — of  tho 
ornaments,  and  to  crowded  minuteness  of  detail,  it 
has  always  preserved  thut  good  taste  in  design,  purity 
in  outline,  und  good  proportion,  which  it  has  inherited 
i  from  antiquity.  Sienna  may  bo  considered  as  the  first 
cnidle  of  tho  art,  and,  up  to  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
famous  for  its  wood  carving.  During  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  this  art  fell  somewhat  into 
decline,  but  of  loto  years  has  been  revived  by  many  dis- 
tinguished artists.  Amongst  the  wood  carvers  whose 
rich  and  varied  works  arc  an  honour  to  Italian  industry, 
must  be  mentioned  MM.  Barbetti,  of  Sienna,  whoso  vast 
establishment  at  Florence,  opened  about  three  years  ago, 
employs  upwards  of  100  workmen,  and  produces  furni- 
ture and  articles  of  cabinet-making  to  the  extent  of 
100,000  francs  (£2o,000)  per  annum.  In  Piedmont  and 
the  province  of  Genoa  a  good  deal  of  turning  is  carried 
on,  and  for  this  purpose  from  30,000  to  40,000  kils.  of 
box-wood  are  imported  yearly.  Another  important 
brunch  of  industry  is  that  of  chair-making,  at  Chiavari. 
These  chairs  arc  extremely  light  and  elegant,  and  were 
formerly  imported  from  France,  under  the  name  of 
Paris  chairs;  at  the  present  time  they  are  exported 
to  Franco  instead.  The  stalls  of  choirs,  confessionals, 
baptisteries,  lecterns,  organ  cases,  l>ook  coses,  wainscot- 
ing, &c,  executed  at  Genoa  and  Turin  will  rival 
anything  of  their  kind  that  has  been  produced  in  other 
countries.  The  manufacture  of  common  and  cheap  fur- 
niture is  likewise  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  tho 
trade  in  furniture  made  of  nativo  wood,  without  veneer* 
ing  or  gilding,  lias  of  late  made  great  progress.  At 
Milan,  and  throughout  the  wholo  of  Lombardy,  tho 
manufacture  of  furniture  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. At  Milan  alone  there  are  thirty  manufactories, 
in  which  2>50  men  arc  employed,  whose  earnings  range 
from  l-7<3  francs  to  3-52  francs  per  day,  and  more  than  1U0 
children.  While  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  luxury 
and  of  fashion,  the  Milanese  manufacturers  make  furniture 
of  excellent  design  in  fine  woods,  such  as  tho  mahogany 
and  walnut,  which  arc  often  richly  carved ;  also  in  mar- 
quetric  work,  inlaid  with  metal  in  rich  and  varied  design, 
and  othei-s  in  fine  woods,  such  as  rosewood,  Hungarian 
ash,  enriched  with  bold  ormolu  ornaments  with  incrus- 
tations of  differently-coloured  stones,  or  with  miniature 
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in  majolica.  Tho  articles  manufactured  at  Milan  are  in 
no  way  inferior  to  those  made  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  form, 
beauty,  and  good  taste  of  design,  and  solidity  and  good 
workmanship.  In  various  parts  of  tho  province  of 
Milan,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monza, 
Como,  Liasono,  Ccsano,  Boisio,  Barlassi  r.i,  Lazsate,  Sevcso, 
Mede,  this  industry  gives  employmcut  to  upwards  of  350 
families,  and  the  number  of  workmen  is  never  less  than 
600  in  the  summer,  and  exceeds  1,000  in  the  winter, 
with  average  wages  of  1*76  francs.  The  furniture  made  in 
this  country  is  chiefly  of  walnut,  and,  bo  far  as  their  price 
is  concerned,  they  are  within  reach  of  all  classes ;  that  of 
Mode  is  distinguished  for  its  cheapness.  In  tho  province 
of  Brescia  there  are  seven  manufactories  of  furniture, 
producing  annually  about  400,000  francs  (£16,000).  In 
the  principal  towns  in  the  Venetian  provinces  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  is  carried  on  to  meet  the  demand. 
There  are  many  excellent  manufacturers  at  Venice  and 
Vicenza.  In  the  provinces  of  Emilia,  Umbra,  and  tho 
Marches,  a  good  deal  of  furniture  of  gilt  wood  and  or- 
dinary work  is  made.  Tho  manufacturers  of  Naples 
execute  work  of  every  kind  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  all  classes.  Tho  raw  materials  employed  in  this 
manufacture  are  as  followB : — Indigenous  woods,  such  as 
walnut,  maple,  oak,  cherry,  jujuh  tree,  lime  tree,  elm, 
alder,  Ac. ;  of  foreign  woods— the  Indian  walnut,  ebony, 
rosewood,  black  oak,  mahogany,  and  sandal  wood  ;  ailk 
and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton  cloths,  leather,  and  oil-cloths, 
from  England,  France,  and  America,  as  well  as  from 
national  manufactories ;  trimmings,  principally  from  the 
manufactories  of  Milan  and  other  towns  in  Italy,  and 
some  from  England,  France,  and  Belgium ;  varnishes, 
from  France,  England,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  from 
national  manufactories.  The  foreign  woods  used  in  this 
manufacture  are  estimated  at  1 1,019  quintals,  of  the  value 
of  400,000  francs  (£16,000)  annually.  At  the  principal 
manufactories  at  Florence,  Milan,  Turin,  and  Naples, 
wood-working  machines,  driven  by  steam  power,  are 
used.  The  wood  carving  is  executed  by  hand.  The 
designs  are  principally  original,  in  tho  style  of  tho  best 
periods  of  the  art.  The  progress  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture  in  Italy  since  1862  consists  in  a 
greater  elegance  in  the  form,  and  in  better  modes  of 
mounting ;  a  lower  price,  resulting  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  into  the  manufacture.  The  trade  in 
articles  of  furniture  and  cabinet-making  during  the  last 
few  years  is  as  follows : — 

Imports.  Export*. 

1861    119,000    ..  474,000 

1862    302,000    ..  897,000 

1863    461,000    ..  2,781,000 

1864    636,000    ..  882,000 

1865    893,000    ..  1,166,000 

  478,000    ..  1,238,000 

£19,120    ..  £49,520 

In  1865  these  figures  were  compared  in  tho  following 
manner : — 

Imports.  Export*. 
Furniture  in  wood  (common^ . .  344,000  . .  694,000 

"  TvJne39T}  108'000  ■  288'000 
„        cabinet-making  ..  341,000  ..  174,000 

Total  francs   793,000  1,156,000 

This  Bhows  that  the  export  trade  is  chiefly  supplied 
from  the  common  furniture,  and  from  carved  and  in- 
crusted  work. 

Ramib  a  Substitute  toil  Cotton. — The  Xc<c  York 
Shipping  Li»i  says: — "We  have  received  a  pamphlet  on 
the  origin,  propagation,  culture,  and  cleaning  of  r.imie, 
from  a  Mr.  Lefranc,  of  Now  Orleans.  This  plant,  it 
appears,  was  originally  found  in  tho  Island  of  Java, 
where  its  fibre,  which  is  said  to  closely  resemble  Seu 


Island  cotton,  has  long  been  used  by  the  natives  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  in  a  primitive  way.  About  ten 
years  ago  tho  plant  was  introduced  into  Mexico  by  a 
distinguished  botanist,  and  thrived  so  well  that  its  culti- 
vation was  last  year  attempted  in  Louisiana,  and,  it 
would  seem,  with  entire  success.  The  principal  con- 
clusions established  by  the  Louisiana  experiments  are : — 
That  the  plant  can  be  very  easily  cultivated  in  both  the 
alluvial  and  upland  soil  of  the  South-western  States ; 
that  its  fibre  is  as  strong  and  as  fine  as  that  of  flax  or 
cotton,  and  that  it  is  worth  in  Europe  double  the  best 
Sea  Island  cotton,  and  four  times  tho  best  Upland  ;  that 
it  may  bo  made,  in  the  climate  of  Louisiana,  to  yield 
four  crops  a  year,  each  crop  of  more  pounds  to  the  acre 
than  in  any  ordinary  yield  of  cotton ;  that  it  is  not  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  caterpillar  or  other  agencies  so 
commonly  destructive  to  cotton ;  and  that  it  requires  but 
little  labour  after  the  ground  is  prepared,  and  will  extend 
its  roots  and  propagate  itself  almost  indefinitely  in  any 
direction  that  may  be  marked  out  for  its  growth.  It  ib 
said  that  a  few  mills  in  France  and  England  have  secretly 
introduml  the  fibre  by  mixing  it  with  cotton  for  superior 
tissues,  such  as  laee  fabrics.  But  tho  quantity  thus 
used  has  been  light  because  of  small  supplies,  consequent 
upon  tho  difficulty  of  extracting  the  fibre  in  India.  It 
appears  that  a  machine  for  extracting  and  clearing  the 
fibre  has  been  invented  and  patented,  and  that  thev  are 
afforded  at  the  moderate  price  of  226  dollars  at  "New 
Orleans.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton has  examined  specimens  of  cloth  made  from  the 
ramie  fibre,  and  testifies  that  they  '  fully  indicate  that 
superior  goods  can  be  manufactured  from  this  valuable 
plant.'  It  is  said  that  Manchester  and  New  York  houses 
are  calling  in  advance  for  all  that  can  be  produced  in  the 
South,  and  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  a  sufficient 
supply  will  be  afforded  this  year  to  enable  manufacturers 
to  test  it  on  a  largo  scale.  The  present  price  of  the  fibre 
in  Louisiana  is  said  to  be  about  60  cents.,  but  it  is  thought 
that  it  can  ultimately  be  afforded  at  25  cents.,  and  perhaps 
less,  in  which  event  it  will  assuredly  be  cheaper  than 
cotton." 


Commttct. 
♦  


Bbet-aoot  SuoAn.— In  his  Circular,  dated  April  28th, 
Hcrr  Robert  Burger,  of  Magdebourg,  states  that  the 
cultivation  of  beet- root  for  sugar-making  in  Europe  is 
everywhere  on  the  increase,  the  reports  from  Poland 
and  some  ports  of  Germany  being  particularly  favourable. 
Tho  attempts  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the 
boot-root  into  Spain  havo  also  been  very  successful,  so 
far  as  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar  are  con- 
corned  ;  but  tho  real  obstacle  to  its  further  progress  in 
that  kingdom  is  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  a  spirit 
of  association  amongst  the  commercial  classes,  and  this, 
coupled  with  tho  state  of  Spanish  trade,  which  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  will  effectually  prevent  the  further  extension 
of  the  beet-root  industry  in  that  kingdom. 

Sun ar  ix  Tahiti. — The  Trinidad  Chronicle  says  : — 
"  Letters  from  Tahiti  have  been  received,  giving  some 
interesting  details  of  the  cultivation  there  of  tho  sugar 
cane  having  been  greatly  extended,  and  the  produce, 
which  is  of  excellent  quality,  being  in  much  domand  in 
the  markets  of  the  American  coast,  as  also  in  those  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Europeans  now  possess 
upwards  of  1,1,000  acres  in  the  island,  and  are  continu- 
ally making  additions.  Tho  colonisation  has  extended 
to  tho  Marquesas,  in  which  some  10,000  acres  have  been 
placed  under  cultivation,  and  tho  beneficial  progress  is 
extending." 

Tub  Railways  and  Small  Pvuckls. —  The  Produce 
Matki'lH  J!n  ie it-  says  :— "  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  agitation  on  the  question  of  tho  conveyance  of  small 
I  parcels  has  been  successful,  and  that  the  monopoly  aimed 
I  at  by  the  railway  companies  has  been  defeated.  From 
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the  reply  giveu  by  Ike  Duke  of  Richmond  to  the  influ- 
ential deputation  which  waited  u|>uu  him  at  the  latter 
end  of  April,  und  from  that  given  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons  by  the  Vict-rri.Hi.lout  of  tho  Board  of  Trade 
to  Mr.  Foster,  wo  now  learn  tltut  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  inttrfure  with  the  ciurying  trade,  which  has 
boon  so  onornioualy  develop' d  of  late  year*  by  iudi- 
vidu  »ls  (as  distinguished  fi .on  railway  companies),  and 
which  h;L8  been  so  useful  an  adjunct  in  extending  and 
enlarging  tho  commerce  of  the  country.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  railway  companies,  with  their  increasing 
expenditure,  moderate  traffic,  and  diminishing  dividends, 
should  be  anxious  to  grasp  so  valuable  a  prize  a*  the 
carrying-trade  of  small  parcels  has  proved  to  \m  ;  but 
the  railway  oouipauka  have  yet  to  prove  their  capacity 
for  managing  their  present  traffic  in  such  a  way  as  will 
be  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  public  and  the  share- 
holders, before  they  can  be  believed  capable  of  enlarging 
their  sphere  of  action.  Tho  actual  state  of  things  waa 
concisely  described  by  the  chief  speaker  in  the  depu- 
tation, when  he  spoke  of  the  railway  companies  as  being 
'  good  carriers  but  bad  deliverers.'  Another  speaker 
gave  an  example  in  point,  showing  what  would  be  tho 
respective  cost  of  a  certain  number  of  parcels,  when 
oonveyed  by  private  carriers,  aud  by  the  railway  com- 
panies; the  co£t  of  an  average  number  of  thirty -five 
parcels  a  day,  conveyed  from  Ixmdon  to  Liverpool, 
according  to  present  arrangements,  is  £145  per  annum  ; 
according  to  the  railway  scale  of  prices  it  would  be  £1,000 
per  annum." 

Tub  Movkmbkt  ok  Smrriso  at  Ax-nvr.ui\  —Antwerp 
is  not  only  the  principal  port  of  Belgium,  but  also  the 
emporium  for  the  greater  part  of  Germany.  Since  the 
peace  of  1815  the  trade  of  Antwerp  has  continually 
increased.  In  1824,  the  number  of  ships  that  ar- 
rived at  this  port  was  681 ;  in  1825  the  arrivals 
amount  to  800  ;  in  1830  to  1,426 ;  in  18(51  to  2,786  ;  and 
in  1866  the  number  of  arrivals  amounted  to  not  less 
than  3,085  ships,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  885,052, 
and  the  departures  to  3,031  ships,  of  885,052  tons. 

Sale  of  Flngi  as  Food  in  Milan.— The  solo  of 
fungi  in  Mil  m  is  under  great  restriction,  and  is  only 
allowed  in  tho  public  markets,  so  as  to  be  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  tho  market  inspectors.  Tho  sale  of 
all  fungi  prejudicial  to  health,  as  also  of  those  but  little 
known,  even  if  not  poisonous,  is  strictly  prohibited. 
The  following  are  the  only  varieties  of  fungi  which  are 
permitted  to  be  sold  in  the  Milanese  markets : — 

I,*m'!Ul"t'*ne,e  llalk*n  n*meH-  BoUniMl  name*. 

Funsg  ferr6o    . .  Fungo  porcino  . .  Boletus  edulis. 

Funsg  cocch     . .  Uovolo            . .  Asr  mcus  cwsareus. 

Spongignceurn  . .  Spugnuola        . .  Phallus  esculentus. 

Trifola            . .  Tartu  fo            . .  Lycoperdon  tuber. 

Any  infringement  of  these  regulations  is  punished  by 
fines  and  imprisonment. 


<£olmtirs. 


Gold  ant>  Silver  in  Victoria  ani>  Califobnia. — 
Subjoined  iB  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  nnd  silver 
produced  in  Victoria  and  California  since  the  discovery 
of  these  metals  in  these  countries.  In  the  past  seventeen 
years  33,910,952  ounce*  of  gold  were  raised  in  Victoria, 
representing  a  money  value  of  £135,043.808  ;  and  the 
yield  of  Cdifornia  for  the  fight<  en  years  ending  in 
December,  1866,  wns  696,65S,:{31  dollars'  worth  of  gold, 


or  36,944.890  ounces,  or,  at  £4  per  ounce,  £117.779.650 
In  Victoria  the  maximum  yield  was  attained  in  1856. 
and  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  mince.  The  gold 
yield  of  California  renehed  its  culminating  point  in  1853, 
and  the  exportation  of  tre  isure  gradually  fell  until  1861, 
when  the  silver  of  Nevada  and  the  gold  of  Idaho  began 
-  in,  and  the  amount  of  the  shipments  rapidly  rose 


again.  Tho  hut  estimate  of  tho  annual  yield  of  gold  of 
California  was  27,000,000  dollars,  or  1,421,060  oz.,  which 
is  less  than  the  lowest  yield  of  Victoria  since  1851.  The 
falling  off  in  tbo  gold  yield,  however,  was  amply  compen- 
sated for  by  the  discovery  of  the  Bilver  mines  of  Nevada, 
in  1859.  There  is  of  course  no  comparison  between  the 
silver  yield  of  the  two  countries,  there  being  no  silver 
returns  for  Victoria  but  those  from  the  mine  at  St. 
Arnaud,  at  which  work  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have 
commenced  as  yet.  The  silver  mines  of  Nevada  prove 
more  productive  every  year,  and  in  186G  they  produced 
silver  to  the  value  of  16,500,000  dollars.  Up  to  the  end 
of  that  year  the  total  yield,  from  the  first  discovery  in 
1859,  was  70.725,000  dollar*.  In  California  tho  falling 
off  in  the  gold  returns  has  boon  more  than  balanced  by 
the  later  discoveries  of  silver.  The  following  are  the 
gold  and  silver  returns  of  California  and  Victoria,  but  as 
to  the  former  country  so  little  care  seems  to  have  been 
taken  to  preacrvo  reliable  statistias  that  tho  figure*  i 
only  be  said  to  be  approximately  correct: — 

Annual  Gold  lit  turn  of  Victoria. 
Year.  Ox. 

1851  (for  three  months)   145,146 

1852    2,218,782 

1853    2,676,345 

1854    2,150,730 

1855    2,751.535 

1856    2,985,991 

1857    2,762,460 

1858    2,528,478 

1859   ".   2,280,950 

1860    2,156,660 

1861    1,967,420 

18G2    1,658,207 

1863    1,626,872 

1864    1,544,694 

1865    1,543,801 

1866    1,479.194 

1867    1.433.G87 

Total    33,910,952 

Mirer  Return  of  Victoria. 

The  following  quantities  of  silver  have  been  i 
smelted  in  tho  colony  :— 

Silver  Ore.  Rllw. 
Tons.         Ox.  dwL 

Previously  up  to  Dec.  81,  1864           4,480  . .  6,786  4 

From  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1865   ....  1,400  . .  3,876  0 

From  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81,  1866    2,139  . .  2,8441  2 

From  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1867   ... .     665  . .  — 

Total   8,684 

Annual  Gold  Return  of  California. 
Year.  Dob. 

1849    4,921,260 

1850    27,676,346 

1851    42.582,695 

1852  . . ;    46,588,434 

1853    67,330,034 

1854    61,328,653 

1855    45,182,631 

1856    48.880,643 

1857    48,976,097 

1858    47,648,025 

1«59    47,649,462 

1860    42,203.345 

1861    40.639,080 

18(32   ,   34,704,866 

1863    29,824,245 

1864    26,653,099 

1866   28,553,525 

1866  (probable  production)  ..  25,415,401 

Total   696,658,331 
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Annual  Yield  of  Nevada  Silver  Mint*. 

1859    50,000 

1860    100,000 

1861    2,275,000 

1862    6,500,000 

1863    12,500,000 

1864    16,000,000 

I860    16,800,000 

1866    16,500,000 

Total   70,725,000 

Wheat  in  Victohia. — The  total  number  of  acres 
under  wheat  hurt  year  was  556.818,  against  457,628  the 
year  before,  an  increase  of  99,190  acres.    Had  it  not 
been  for  this  great  increase,  the  year's  produce  would 
only  have  been  just  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  colony. 
Breadstuffs  are  higher,  both  at  Sydney  nnd  Adelaide, 
than  at  Melbourne,  hut  it  seems  a  mistake  to  have 
forced  prices  so  high  in  South  Australia,  as  there  is  a 
moderate  if  not  so  large  a  quantity  as  usual  for  ex- 
portation, and  the  colonial  markets  fur  wheat  and  flour 
aro  limited.    Prices  are  so  high  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
export  to  England.    The  cry  of  a  failure,  in  the  grass 
urons,  raised  just  before  harvest  in  this  colony,  coupled 
with  the  knowledgo  that  wheat  was  so  high  and  scarce 
in  Europe,  caused  many  to  think  that  extreme  rates 
must  bo  reached,  and  the  Adelaide  holders  think  that  by 
holding  they  can  raise  the  price  to  whatever  they  like, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  New  South  Wales  alone  wants 
to  import  any  quantity  ;  and  if  prices  rise  materially  at 
Adelaide,  the  Sydney  merchants  will,  of  course,  order 
cargoes  from  Valparaiso.    From  the  statistical  returns  it 
would  appear  that  only  20,000  tons  will  bo  available  far 
export  from  South  Australia  this  year ;  allowing  six 
bushels  for  the  consumption  of  each  of  175,000  people, 
1,050,000  bushels,  and  687,500   bushels  as   wed  for 
550,000  acres  of  land,  thero  would  remain  only  a  surplus  of 
868,427  bushels  at  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  ton  of  Hour, 
equal  to  20,000  tons.    The  quantity  allowed  for  con 
sumption  is  always  too  much,  an  *  it  is  not  likely  that  so 
many  acres  will  bo  sown  with  wheat  this  year  ;  besides, 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  old 
wheat  and  flour  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of 
harvest,  so  that  we  may  expect  more  than  20,000  tons 
to  be  sent  away  from  Adelaide,  notwithstanding  the 
failure. 


Post  Okiicb  Statistics.— From  an  official  return 
recently  published  of  the  gross  revenue,  cost  of  manage- 
ment, and  net  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  for  each  year 
from  1838  to  1867,  it  appears  that  since  1841  there' has 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  tho  gross  revenue  until  last 
year,  when  the  sum  realized  was  £4,548,129 ;  but  there 
has  also  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  coNt  of 
management,  which  last  year  amounted  to  £2,421,004; 
so  that  the  net  revenue  during  the  last  two  yeans  has 
shown  a  decline,  being  £2,127,125  in  1867,  against 
£2,134,867  in  1866,  and  £2,194,854  in  1865. 

German  Exfedition  to  the  North  Pole. — The 
German  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  tho  cost  of  which 
is  estimated  at  15,000  thalers,  will  definitely  leave  Bergen 
(Norway)  on  tho  15th  May.  The  greater  part  ol  the 
crew  have  already  quitted  Hamburg  for  that  port.  The 
vessel  which  M.  Ooveldog,  the  leader,  hns  purchased  tbere 
is  onb  of  the  new  Danish  yachts  speci  illy  constructed  for 
Polar  voyages.  It  is  furnished  with  beams  and  iron 
in  such  a  way  as  to  augment  its  power  of  resist- 
The  name  is*  the  Gtrmania,  and  it  sails  under  the 
Aug  of  the  Northern  Confederation.  Its  burden  is  HO 
tons,  and  it  will  be  manned  by  a  crew  of  12  to  14  men. 

Improvement  of  the  Patent  Office.— A  very 
influential  deputation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  M.P., 
consisting  of  many  M.P.'s,  civil  and  mechanical  engineers, 


and  other  men  of  science,  waited  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  a 
short  time  since,  to  bring  under  his  notice  the  great  incon- 
venience and  expense,  both  in  time  and  money,  incurred 
by  those  who  wish  to  take  out  patents,  and  by  the 
public  in  general,  who  wish  to  ascertain  what  is  new 
and  what  is  old  in  the  history  of  invention.  Mr. 
Dillwyn  stated  that  the  difficulty  and  expense  arose  in 
the  main  degree  from  the  want  of  proper  "  subject  matter 
indices."  He  mentioned  that  the  matter  had  been 
brought  before  I.ords  Homilly  and  Cairns,  who  had 
promptly  signified  their  willingness  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  three  additional  commissioners  of  patent*. 
The  main  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  secure  from 
the  Government  the  means  for  the  expenses  involved  by 
such  appointments,  and  the  preparation  of  the  indices. 
Mr.  Dillwyn,  supported  by  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  HorsfaU, 
strongly  urged  that  the  Government  should  give  the 
requisite  assistance,  if  only  on  tho  ground  that  the 
aniiu  tl  surplus  arising  from  the  patent  fees  was  £54,000, 
Mr.  Disraeli  express,  d  himself  duly  sensible  of  the  im- 
portanee  of  the  subject,  and  intimated  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  deputation  consisting  of  men  of  such 
eminence  and  distim  tian  as  those  he  saw  before  him 
wotdd  rceeive  the  utmost  consideration  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 


(GcirfsponiciiCf. 


Fungi  as  Food. — Sir,— A  mistake  was  inadvertently 
made  bv  me  in  the  remarks  on  fun^i.  published  in  the 
Journal  for  May  15.  Mr.  G.  W.Smith's  "Charts  of 
Edible  and  Poisonous  Fungi"  are  published  by  Mr. 
Hardwicke,  not  by  "  Groombridge."  My  observations  as 
to  their  hardly  doing  justice  to  the  drawings  applied  to 
the  colouring  onlv,  for  the  drawings  were  made  on  stone 
by  Mr.  Smith  himself.  I  beg  to  add  that  fungi  have 
been  much  more  used  in  I<ondon  during  the  last  four- 
teen years  than  formerly.  Amongst  other  uses  they 
enter  sometimes  into  the  composition  of  bread,  aa  ap- 
pears from  a  communication  from  Professor  Fries. — I 
am,  ftc,  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mox  Social  Science  Assoc.,  k.    Mr.  ChUholm  An»t«y,  "On  the 

Inequality  or  tho  Administration  of  Criminal  Law  in 
case*  of  Fraud." 
QaOtfiai  local,  sj.    I.  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham,  "  La»t  Memoir 
on  Ahv»«aiia :  Antalo  to  Rashllo,  ami  Topo|rraphy  of 
Maptlaia."   2.  Mr  1>.  (i.  Neumcycr, "  scientific  Explora- 
tion of*  eittrat  Australia." 
BrilNIi  Architect*,  n. 
...R  Medical  and  Crilrurgical,  Hj. 
PhotncrMphto,  It 

Lthnu.oKicI,  s.     1.  Mr.  C.  B.  Wade,  "On  the  Chinese 
Notation  »f  Time."    2.  "On  the  Migration  and  History 
of  (JoiT  e.  Tea.t  ocoa.Ac."  (Hy  the  late  Mr.  J.  Crmwfurd.) 
Royal  hut..  3.   Dr.  M.  roster,  "On  the  Development  of 
Animal*." 

...Microscopical,  8.   Dr.  Thudichum,  "The  Relation  of  Micro- 
scopic Fungi  to  great  Pathological  Processes." 
R.  Literary  Pund,  3. 
R.  Society  of  Literature,  4J. 
Archasd. -ical  Assoc., 
..Royal,  si. 
AntiquaiK  J.  *j. 
Zoological,  sj. 
R.  Society  Club,  6. 

Roy  .1  Imt,.  3.   Sir  J.  Lubbock,  "On  Savages." 
Society  of  l  ine  Arts,  8.  Adjourned  Anuual  General  Meeting. 
..Astronomical,  s. 
Royal  ln>t  ,  B.    Prof.  Fratikland,  "  On  the  Source  of  Light 
in  Luminous  Flames." 

Sat  R.  Botanic,  3J. 

Royal  hut.,  3.    Sir  J.  Lubbock.  "  On  Savages." 

PAK  LI  AMENTA  HY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Par.  Mirertd  on  1'JfA  Hay,  1S«S. 

N.unh. 

111.  Bill-Land  Writ*  Ilc>:istrati  >n  (Scotland)  { 
Colonial  BUhopa—  Kuturus. 
New  Zealand  — Pupers. 
Public  Petitions— Twenty-first  Report. 
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267.  Australian  Mails- Memorials. 
368.  Volunteers  (Devon  Association )  —Letter. 
Trade*  Unions  and  other  Associations-Seventh  Report  of  Comrr.ls- 


118. 
119. 


Sessiox  1867. 
Paper*—  List  and  Index. 

Dttivtred  on  21  «<  May,  1S6S. 
Bill— Pier  and  Harbour  Order*  Confirmation,  Ac 
„    Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Cause*  Court  (amended  in  Com- 
mittee). 

Local  Government  Supplemental  (No.  3). 

(No.  3). 


120. 

111.    „    Local  Government  Supplemental  (J 

133.  „    Unclaimed  Prize  Money  (India). 

134.  „    West  Indies. 

135.  „     Medical  Practitioner*  (Colonies). 

228.  Roman  Catholic  University  (Ireland)-Corre*pondence. 

Dditrrtd  on  23rd  May,  18S8. 
130.  Bill—  Vagrant  Act  Amendment  (amended). 
132.     „     Metropolitan  Police  Funds. 
25T.  Customs  (Landing  Department)— Minutes. 
262.  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School* — Return. 
Crete— Correspondence 
Public  Petition*— Twenty -*ccond  Report, 

DtHvtrtd  on  25/A  if  ay,  1868. 

136.  Bill — Dnchy  of  Cornwall  Amendment. 

269.  Telegraphic  Communications  (East  India)— Memorials. 

296.  Merchant  Service  — Return. 

296.  Police  (Scotland)— Tenth  Report. 


patents. 


From  Commixtiontrt  of  Pattntt'  Journal,  May  29. 

Ousts  or  I'hovhiosal  Pmo-scnos. 
Albums -1576 -O.  KBnlg. 
Axle*  and  axle  boxes- 1568— W.  E.  Newton. 
Bale  tie*  -15I2-T.  Briggs. 
Bellows— 1613-W.  Allday. 
Bevel gearing -169* -F.  Hyde. 
Blow-pipe  apparatus-1546— 8.  P.  Armstead. 
Boilers— IS5S  -H.  B.  Barlow. 

Boilers,  Ac  ,  preventing  the  radiation  of  hoa'  from— 1596-S.  Cham- 
bers and  C.  Broadhead. 
Bottles,  ax.,  cleansing— 1668 — C.  Farrow. 
Boxes  for  holding  bottles— 1547— F.  Dixon. 
Braces  — 1868 — W.  E.  Newton. 
Bricks— 1590— 11.  C.  Crofts. 
Bricks— 1531 — J.  H.  Johnson. 

Brushes  atid^penci Is,  protecting  the  points  of-1510-0.  Bowden  and 

Brushes,  scrubbing,  device  for  holding  - 1537 -W.  R.  Lake. 

Buildings,  heating  and  ventilating— 1527— O.  T.  Seydel. 

Capsules,  Ac,  colouring— 1674— G.  S.  Marie. 

Carding  engines— 1676-T.  B.  Kay. 

Casks,  Ac.  supplying  flnings,  Ac.,  to  -1535  -A.  M.  Dlx. 

Comb*,  curry— 1645— T.  Pope 

Cooking  apparatus— 1523 — R.  Waygood. 

Cooking  apparatus,  Ac.-1609-R.  Kayner. 

Cooking  ranges— 1611— J.  A.  Adams 

Dead  bodies,  enbalmlng-1602—  W.  R.  Lako 

Door  knobs,  Ac,  moulding— 1633 — A.  I).  R.  Bou<  lier. 

Dress  ornament*— 1573— J.  Ashford  and  \V.  H.  Collins. 

Engines,  steam— 1569— W.  Tasker,  jun. 

Engines,  steam— 15hi— W.  E.  Newion. 

Engines,  Ac,  locomotive -1583— V*.  G.  Boll. 

Envelopes— 1643-G.  A.  H.  Dean. 

Fabrics,  Ac  ,  machine*  for  drying  and  ten  Wring— 1585  — E.  Ashworth. 

Fan*— 1544— W.  R.  Lake. 

Fibrous  material*,  treating— 833— R.  Cocker. 

Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 1626— J.  H.  Crane. 

Flax,  Ac,  breaking  the  refuse  portion  of— 1553— F.  W.  and  W.  J. 

Crossley. 
Fuel,  artineial-1 538— S.  Hall. 

Furnace*-15*0-R.'  Leak™no\J.  Beevers. 
Furnaces— 1577  —  J.  Driver. 
Furnaces— 1599— J.  Robey. 
Gas  meters— 1600- W.  and  0.  R.  Smtth. 
Oauges-1606-H.  J.  H.  Klnir.  J.  Auchlnvale,  and  A.  Patrick. 
Guns,  breech-loading— 1UI2—C.  0>d<ien. 
Harrows— 1SC5—R.  M.  Clunes  aud  F.  \V.  Davis. 
H*U-1547-C.  Voro. 
Hats  felt-15»0—W.  E.  Newton. 
Hides,  Ac  ,  removing  hair  rrom-1017— W.  E.  Oodgc. 
Hydrotherapic  apparatus,  portable  -  1697— A.  Pclard. 
Letter-boxes*— 870— N.  Jacobsohn. 
Liquid  meters -159S  — A.  V.  Newton. 
Looms— 1531 — J.  Crossley. 
Looms— 1662— W.  Baldwin. 
Looms— 1572  -  W.  Gadd  and  J.  Moore. 
Looms- 1895 -T.  Singleton. 
Millstones,  dressing— 1507— R.  Evans  and  J. 
Musical  Instrument* — 1693 — J .  Hick*. 
Oil  presses,  Ac.-1550-J.  H.  Nntt. 


Ore*,  Ac,  calcining,  Ac— 1619— J.  Norman. 

Paper  pulp,  knotters  for  straining -1509-R.  K.  Miller,  A.  B.  Her- 
bert, and  II .  Watson. 
Parked ne— 1614— A.  Parkas. 
Pens— 1641— 8.  Buxton. 

Photographer*"  head  and  waist  re*U— 1532—  W.  Webster  and  R.  W. 

Barnes. 

Photographs,  Ac  ,  frame*  for— 1692— J.  II.  Johnson. 

Pianos,  Ac— 1616— O.  Price. 

Pipe  Joint*  and  end*— 1548-T.  Shlnton. 

Pipe*  for  smoking— 1603 — A.  Straus*. 

Projectiles— 16*4— N.  Basevl. 

Railway  signals -IS07— T.  Briggs. 

Railways— 1601 -A.  M.  Clark. 

Rallwavs— 1603-J.  Price. 

Rasps— 1557 -S.  II.  Allen. 

Reaping  and  mowing  machines— 1549—  W.  D.  Brown. 
Reaping  machine* -1608— A.  J.  Murray. 
Rocks,  forming  tunnels  and  galleries  In  — 1511— H.  N.  ! 
Ships,  iron  and  steel— 1661  -  W.  Taylor. 
Ships,  Ac,  signalling  or  giving  order*  on  board— 1380— L.  1 
Shutters— 1621-11.  H.  Hazard  and  W.  Grimwood. 
Steam,  Ac  ,  regulating  pressure  of— 1621—  E 
Stone,  d re -ring— 15H7-J.  G.  Walker. 
Sugar,  crushed,  treatment  of-1530-R.  Moore. 
Thimblcs-1564-C.  lies. 
Timber,  loading,  Ac— 1652— 8.  B.  Doult^n. 
Tobacco,  moulding,  Ac— 1396 -T.  and  O.  Cope. 
Tools,  entrenching— 1601— K.  H.  Cornish. 
Types,  cases,  Ac— 1525— W.  H.  Wilkinson. 
Upholsterers'  trimmings— 1555—  O.  Dixon. 
Wadding,  Ac,  apparatus  for  manufacturing— 1571— n.  1 

T.  H.  Blamires. 
Weights,  raising  and  lowering— 1( 
Wool,  dyelng-1440-J.  Maistre. 

iKrumoxs  with  Coktutts 
Furnaces— 1693— C.  Delafield. 
Harness -1721—  W.  R.  Lake. 

Nautical  Instruments— 1665 — C.  Chapman  and  J.  Lllley. 

Patsxts  Sbalkd. 


T.  G.  F.  Dolby. 
J.  C.  Wonlfleld. 
G.  Helron. 
D.  Barker. 
3421.  W.  Black  A  T.  Hawthorn. 
3129.  W.  B.  Leachman  and  J. 


3310. 
3413. 
3414. 
3420. 


3431.  S.Vaile. 
3437.  J.  Thorpe. 


3432.  J.  Collingham  and  T. 

Smith. 
3464.  J.  G.  Scott. 
3613.  G.  HolcroftA  W.N.I 
3515.  A.  Camme  and  F.  Delpech. 
3638.  E.  Lord. 
1078.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
1083.  C.  8.  Tyson. 
1130.  J.  H.  Johruon. 


Patkxts 

3430.  J.  H.Wilson. 

3447.  T.,0.  II.,  A  B.  Stephenson. 

3450.  R,  R.  Gray. 

3451.  E.  T.  Hughes. 
3463.  E.  Walker. 
3456.  J.  F.  Clarke. 

3162.  J.  Mabaon. 

3163.  S.  Perkins  and  W.  Smellie. 
34.;s.  T.  J.  Leigh. 

3470.  E  A.  Pontifex. 


Skalkd. 

3517.  A.  M.  Clark. 
3629.  R.  W.  Brownhlll. 
3530.  N.  Paxman,  Jun. 
3621.  H.  A.  Bonnoville. 

200.  J.  H.  Johnson. 

215.  J.  H.  Johnson. 

405.  W.  E.  Newton. 

493.  w.  R.  Lake. 
1086.  J. 


Patsxt-.  on  WHICH 

1407.  J.  M.  Clements. 

1445.  W.  Clark. 

1498.  T.  Summrrson. 

1503.  W.  J.  Burgess. 

1608.  T.  Brlnsmead. 

1245.  O.  Davics. 

1466.  W.  Settle. 


DCTT  Of  £80  HAS  ■««  FAI». 

1602.  T.  Routledge  and  W.  H- 

Richardson. 
1714.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
149*.  H.  Moider. 
1497.  F.  N.  Olsboroo. 
1512.  H.  Mallet. 


1246.  G.  Davics. 
1461.  J.Howard  A  E.T. 
136*.  W.  Hunter. 
1130.  S.  Hawkins. 


Don  or  £100  bas  mn  Paio. 
I  1499.  W.  H.  Walker. 

1352.  J.  Ronald. 

1386.  H.  N. 

1411.  E.  C.  I 


Agister cii  designs. 


4946— April  21  -  A  detachable  shirt  frill— H.J.  Smith  an 
Mm,  Bromley-street  East,  Commercial -road,  E. 

4946-  April  SO— Combined  open  fire  range  and  sclf-licating 
Kcnoard  and  Ferguson,  GIa«gow. 

4947—  May  15— An  Improved  apparatus  f  <r  taming  over  or 
cartridges  for  breech-loading  fire-arms— J.  Johnson,  30, 
street,  Birmingham. 

494H— May  15 -Basket  or  support  for  flower  and  other  pots— W.  J. 
Talt,  Rugby. 

4943-May  20-8ccnt  botUe-A.  Brownctt,  1,  Richmond-buildings, 

Bubo,  W. 

<9i0-May  2 "-The  |oragon  archery  tip-Thus.  OMred,  136,  Oxford. 
4961  -May  27— Gas  oven— G.  Shrewibury,  Lower  Norwood,  Surrey. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  12,  18G8. 


3nnmraremmts  bj  i\t  Counril. 


Annual  Conference. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Conference  between 
the  Council  of  the  Society  and  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Institutions  in  Union  and  Local 
Boards  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the  19th  June, 
at  Twelve  o'clock,  noon.  William  Hawks,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  preside. 

The  Council  will  lay  before  the  Conference 
the  Secretary's  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Union  for  the  past  year,  and  the  results  of  the 
Examinations ;  and  the  Programme  of  Examina- 
tions for  1869  will  also  be  considered  by  the 
Conference. 

The  following  suggestions  of  subjects  for 
discussion  have  been  received  from  various 
quarters,  it  being  understood  that  in  putting 
them  forward  the  Council  express  no  opinion 
whatever  upon  them  : — 

1.  Bow  can  the  Institutions  best  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  technical  education  P 

2.  Would  it  be  desirable  for  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
promote  the  issue  of  a  scries  of  text-books  in  relation  to 
technical  education,  especially  suitable  for  working 
men? 

3.  How  far  can  the  Society  and  the  Institutions  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  Scienco  and  Art,  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  munificent 
endowment  P 

4.  What  further  efforts  can  be  made  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  other  societies,  and  of 
the  groat  public  companies,  in  its  educational  move- 
ment? 

6.  llow  far  ia  it  possible  to  unite  m  one  system,  or  to 
establish  any  connexion  between  the  various  systems  of 
examination  which  are  now  availublo  for  the  working- 
classes  in  different  porta  of  the  United  Kingdom  P 

6.  How  can  the  Society  aid  in  promoting  visits  of 
working  men  to  various  foreign  centres  of 
try  P 


7.  How  far  would  it  be  desirable  for  working  men 
to  take  their  holidays  all  at  once  rather  than  piece- 
meal P 

8.  What  arrangements  would  enable  the  working- 
classes  to  make  more  extended  use  of  the  public 
and  galleries  which  may  be  available  for  their  i 
and  amusement  i 

9.  Under  what  arrangements  could  collections  of  useful 
and  interesting  objects  of  art  and  nature  be  sent  to 
country  institutions,  in  circulation  from  the  metropolitan 
national  museums? 

Secretaries  of  Institutions  and  Local  Boards 
are  requested  to  send,  immediately,  the  names 
of  the  Representatives  appointed  to  attend  the 
Conference,  and  early  notice  should  be  given  of 
any  other  subjects  which  Institutions  or  Local 
Boards  may  desire  their  Representatives  to  in- 
troduce to  the  notice  of  the  Conference. 

Secretaries  of  Institutions  are  requested  to 
forward  at  once  by  book  post,  copies  of  the  last 
Annual  Reports  of  their  Institutions. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Annual 
General  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  Council's  report  and  the  Treasurers'  state- 
ment of  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditure 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  election  of 
officers,  will  be  held,  in  accordance  with  the 
Bye-laws,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  June,  at 
four  o'clock  p.m. 


The  Council  hereby  convene  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  to  ballot 
for  members,  such  meeting  to  take  place  at  the 
close  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

By  order, 
P.  Lb  Neve  Foster,  Secretary. 
Society's  House,  Adelphi,  June  11th,  1868. 


Subscriptions.  \ 

The  Lady-day  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 
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PRIZES   AND   CERTIFICATES   AWARDED   TO  CANDIDATES. 


PRIZES. 

Hia  Royal  Highness  tab  Prince  Consort's  Prize'")  or  Twenty-Five  Guineas  to 

1135— Robert  Creascr  Kit  lgston,  aged  21,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  gardener,  who, 
in  this  nnd  the  three  preceding  years,  has  obtained  the  following  First-class 
Certificates : — 

1865.    Arithmetic — First-class  Certificate. 

1867.  Botany—  First-class  Certificate,  with  First  Trizo,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Prizo  of  £5. 

„  Floriculture — First-class  Certifiente,  with  First  l'rize,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Prize  of  £">. 

1868.  Chi  mUtrv—  First-duss  Certificate,  with  Fir«t  Prizo. 

„      Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culturo— First-class  Certificate,  with  First  Trizc,  and  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Prize  of  £5,  and  (together  with  a  S.;cond-class  in  .Mensuration)  tho  Gardener'*  Chronicle  Prize  of  £3. 


1st  Prizo . . 


£5 


Conic  Sections 


Navigation&Nauti-  j  1st  Prize  . . 
cal  Astronomy  . .  \ 

Principles  of  Me-  j  ^^Prizc' 


To  No.  396— George.  Henry  linker,  16,  Dcvonport  Mechanics'  Institute, 
engineer  student 
1152 — Robert  Mayston,  16,  Portaea  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation", engineer  student 
So  l'rize  for  female*  awarded* 
1201— Eugene  Vernon  Barrett,  '2-1,  Birkbeck  Literary  Institution, 
clerk 

1103— Joseph  Moles,  jun.,  21,  City  of  London  College,  clerk 

No  friz*  for  Female*  awcrded*. 
1903— James  Robinson,  22,  Belfast  Academy  Science  School,  law 
clerk 

1448— Willium  Green,  17,  Fortaea  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, engineer  student 
1903—  James  Robinson,  22,  Belfast  Academy  Science  School,  law 
clerk 

992 — William  Leo,  18,  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute,  mechanic 
394— James  Allington,  16,  Dcvonport  Mechanics'  Institute, 

shipwright  apprentice 
415— Joseph  T.  Treienven,  23,  Dcvonport  Mechanics'  Institute, 
shipwright 

1900— "William  Whitford,  23,  Belfast  Academy  Science  School, 
flax  dresser 

417 — Henry  G.  White,  26,  Dcvonport  Mechanics'  Institute, 
shipwright 

400— Richard  Jago  Butler,  19,  Dcvonport  Mechanics'  Institute, 
engineer  student 
No  Second  Prize  awarded* 
403 — Thomas  Dawe,  17,  Dcvonport  Mechanics'  Institute,  clerk 

No  Second  Prize  awarded* 
385— Edmond  F.  Mondy,  22,  Deptford  Local  Board,  nhipwright 
400— Richard  Jago  Butler,  Devonport  Jlechanies'  Institute, 
engineer  student 


(a)  The  following  candidates  have  each  obtained  the  same  number  of  First-class  Certificate*  in  the  present  and  three  preceding  yean 
tho  Prince  Consorts  Prizeman,  but  as  he  obtained  a  larger  number  of  Plnt-cla*  IMzcs,  the  award  tuis  been  made  in  his  favour.— 


11M—  Hugh  Morgan,  21,  City  of  London  College,  clerk— 

1»«6.   English   History— First-class  Certificate,  with  Second 
Prise. 

„      Arithmetic- First-claw  Certificate. 
ISM.   English  Mtcr»ture— First-class  Certificate. 
18S7.   Geography-  First -ela-t  Certificate,  with  Second  Prize. 
1S68.   Political  and  Social  Kcouomy— First-class  Certificate, 
with  First  Prizo. 

1641— Edward  Turner  Sim*,  Jan.,  21,  Southampton  Athenaum, 
clerk— 

1MT.   English    History— First-class    Certiorate,  with  First 
Prize. 

Polii  leal  and  8ociat  Economy— First-class  Certificate, 
with  First  Prize. 
„      Arithmetic— First-els-*  Certificate. 

t  -  Fi.  at -class  <  ertllicate. 
r— Hrst-claes  Certificate. 


417— Henry  lieorge  White,  2S,  Dcvonport  Mechanics' 
shipwright— 

Na^teaUon^and  ^auUcal^  Astronomy    First -class  tertl 

18«6.  Domestic  Economy- First-class  Certificate,  with  First 
Prize. 

Mensuration-  First-class  Certificate. 
1H«7.   Geography— Fir»t-cla»«  Certificate. 
1S68.   Trigonometry   First-class  Certificate,  with  Second  Price. 

1131-Wllllara  John  Wilson,   25,    Poyal   Polytechnic  Class**, 

engineer's  clerk  - 
1867.  Anim«l  Physiology— Fintt-elassCcrtificate.wllh  1st  Priie?. 

Domestic  heuiuiiny— lit-cla»»  Certiflc.tc,  witli  2nd  Priie. 
1968.    Arithmetic— First  class  Certificate. 
„       Hook-keeping  -  Fli  st  class  ertificale. 
„      Geography- Flrst-clas*  Certificate,  with  First  Prize,  and 
the  Royal  C.eographical  Society's  Prize  of  U. 


•  No  other  First-class  Certificates  were  given  in  these  subjects,  or  the  Candidates  were  disqualified  for  receiving  Prizes. 


t  No  First-class  Certificate*  were  awarded  in  any  of  these  subjects. 

X" 


No  Female  Candidate  qualified  to  receive  Prises  obtained  a  First  -class  Certificate  in  any  of  these  subjects. 
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PracticalMcehanics  < 


1st  Pnie . . . 


Electricity  k  Mag-  /  Ut  Prize . . . 


Light  and  Heat 
Chemistry  


Mining  and  Metal - 
lur&7  


Botany  .... 
Floriculture 


Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Culture  

Animal  Physiology 
(in  relation  to 
health)   


Domestic  Economy- 


Political  and  Social 
Economy  


Geography 


Engl  i  ah  History  . . 


1st  Prize . . 

2nd  Prizo 
Ut  Prize . . 


1st  Prize  . . . 

1st  Prize  . . . 
2nd  Prizo  . 
1st  Prize  . . . 
2nd  Prize  . 


1st  Prize  

2nd  Prize  . 
Female  Prize 
$  Additional  i 
Prize    . .  1 
$  Book  Prizo 

$  Book  Prize 

{Book  Prize 

1st  Prize  . .  . 
2nd  Prize  . 

1st  Prize . . . 

2nd  Prize  . 
Female  Prize 

1st  Prize. . 


2nd  Prizo  . 
Female  Priz. 
1st  Prize . . . 


English  Literature  \  2nd  Prize  . 

/  1st  Prize . . . 
Logic  and  Mental) 

Science  |  2nd  Prizo  . 

Latin  and  Roman  ( 

History   ( 

/  lnt  Prizo  . . . 
French  J  2nd  Prize  . 


German. 
Italian  . 


lnt  Prizo . 
2nd  Prizo 


1st  Prizo  . . 


1st  Prize. . . , 
Free-hand  Drawing  J  ^  _ 


£5 

5 


To  No.  1276— William  H.  Greenwood,  22,  Manchester  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution, engineer 
No  Second  Prize  awarded* 
„  1148 — Henry  Fisher,  23,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  clerk 
No  Second  Prise  awarded* 
No  Prizes  awarded  in  this  subject f 
1 135— Robert  Creaaer  Kingston,  21,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution, 
gardener 

831 — John  Shaw,  35,  Halifax  Mechanics'  Institute,  paper  maker 
977— Frederick  H.  Burton,  17,  Ix-ods  Mechanics'  Institute,  soap 
boiler 

No  Second  Prize  awarded* 
,,  1500 — Richard  L.  Keenan,  25,  Richmond  Parochial  Library, 
gardener 
No  Second  Prixe  awarded* 
„    1500— Richard  L.  Keenan,  25,  Richmond  Parochial  Library, 
gardener 

„    U99— Fredorick  W.  Burbidge,  20,  Richmond  Parochial  Library, 
gardener 

„    1130— Robert  Creascr  Kingston,  21,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution, 
gardener 

„    1494 — Brian  Wynne,  22.  Richmond  Parochial  Library,  gardener 

No  Prize*  a  warded  iu  thin  *tthjt<.l\ 

„  1101— John  T.  Medhurst,  21,  CJitv  of  London  College,  clerk 
„    1 194— Martha  Smith,  22,  Birkbeck  Literary  Institution,  of  no  occu- 
pation, together  with  the  pi  ize  for  female  candidates  of  £2 
515 — Archibald  Campbell,  26,  Andu soman  University,  Glasgow, 
chemist 

„  229 — Robert  Spencer,  24,  Burnley  Church  of  England  Literary 

Institute,  gardener 
„    1062— James  Charlesworth,  20,  Stockport  Mechanics'  Institute, 
clerk 

„    1919— Mary  Anno  Evans,  16,  Messrs.  Bagnalls  Girls'  Evening 

School,  Gold's-hill,  dressmaker 
„    1104 — Hugh  Morgan,  21,  City  of  London  College,  clerk 
,,    1648 — Charles  Powell,  21,  Southampton  Atheiueum,  clerk 

No  Female  Prize  awarded*. 
„  1131— William  John  Wilson,  25,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution, 
engineer's  clerk 

„  1567— William  Pollitt,  16,  Salford  Working  Men's  College,  clerk 
,,  1202 — Elizabeth  Backhouse,  20,  BirkVi  k  IjUrary  Institution  (no 

occupation  stated) 
„    1 181 — James  E.  Cox,  23,  Birkbeck  Literary  Institution,  accountant's 
clerk 

„    1202— Elizabeth  Backhouse,  20,  Birklnxk  literary  Institution  (no 
occupation  fitatcd),with  the  prize  for  female  candidates  of  £2 
.,     127— Edward  G.  Bellman,  18,  Biimingham  and  Midland  In- 
stitute, civil  service  (proposed) 
„    1139— Alfred  E.  Warner,  24,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  seal 
engraver 

No  Female  Prize  awarded*. 
„  617— James  Crichton,  27,  Glasgow  Athena- urn,  commercial 
traveller 

„     609— Charles  8.  Moir,  18,  Glasgow  Athcna>um,  salesman  to 
calico  printer 

No  Prizes  awarded  in  this  subject  f 

„  1099— Henry  M.  McCrea,  21,  City  of  l^ndon  College,  clerk 
.,    1155— Edward  Pickering,  17,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  clerk 

No  Female  J*rize  awarded* 
„    1059— Thomas  Abbott,  19,  City  of  Ix.ndon  College,  clerk 
„     901— Edward  B.  Owen,  19,  H'ulnic  Working  Men's  Club,  clerk 
No  Female  Prize  aicarded*. 
No  IVize*  awarded  in  thin  sitbjcctf 
„     648— John  S.  Macdougall,  19,  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution, 
clerk 

No  Second  Prize  awarded* 
No  Female  Prize  awarded*, 
„    1644 — Frank  G.  Skcata,  22,  Southampton  Athcnrcum,  clerk  in 

Ordnance  Survey  Office 
„     661— David  Murray,  19,  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  clerk 
No  Female  Prize  awarded*  


•  No  other  Fimt-claas  Certificate*  were  given  in  these  (abject*,  or  the 
t  No  Flnt-clku  t  crU6  »tr»  were  awarded  In  »ny  of  the  e  tut " 
1  No  Female  C».ntl<Ute  qo«.llnorl  I*  reeetve  Prize.  otUincd  ■ 


were  dliqualluwl  fur  receiving  Prize*, 
soy  of  thews  subject*. 
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Geometrical  Draw- 


Theory  of  Muaic , 


'  1st  Prize . 
!nd  Prize 


3rd  l'rizo  


£5 
3 


2io  Pritet  awarded  in  thit  subject* 

To  No.  1053— George  Oakey,  26,  Beauvoir  College,  Islington,  music  copyist 
„    1041 — George  P.  Austing,  24,  Beauvoir  College,  Islington,  com- 
mercial clerk 

it  467— EHzabeth  Tomkinson,  23,  Dudley  Mechanic*'  Institution, 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Prize*  are  awarded  as  follows  :— 


In  Botany 


In  Floriculture 


In  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Culture  . . 


"  1st  Prize .... 

£6 

To  No 

■  2nd  Prize  . . 

3 

» 

.3rd  Prize  .. 

1 

n 

/  1st  Prize .... 

5 

»? 

j  2nd  Prize  . . 

3 

»» 

/  1st  Prize .... 

5 

» 

(  2nd  Prize  . . 

3 

gardener  ami  asaie Unt  in  herbarium 
1501— Richard  J.  Lynch,  18,  Richmond  Parochial  Library, 
gardener 

383 — Alfred  Bradley,  25,  Greenwich  Literary  Institute,  gardener 
1500— Richard  L.  Kecnan,  26,  Richmond  Parochial  Library, 

gardener  and  assistant  in  herbarium 
1499— Frederick  W.  Burbidge,  20,  Richmond  Parochial  Library, 

gardener 

1135— Robert  Creaeer  Kingston,  21,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, gardener 

1494 — Brian  Wynne,  22,  Richmond  Parochial  Library,  gardener 


The  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Prize  of  £5  is  awarded 

No.  1131— William  John  Wilson,  25,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  engineer's  clerk— 1st  class  Certificate 
in  Oleography,  with  the  highest 


The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Prize  of  £3  is  awarded  to — 

No.  1135— Robert  Creaser  Kingston,  21,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  gardener — 1st  class  Certificate  in 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  together  with  2nd  class  in  Mensuration 
The  Prizes  of  £2  and  £1  were  not  awarded,  no  otiur  candidate  having  complied  with  the  conditions 


CERTIFICATES. 

Tho  following  is  an  Alphabetici 
who  have  obtained  Certificates : — 

The  numbers  following  the  named  give  the  ages  of  the 

Candidates. 

flat)  after  a  subject  signifies  a  First-clans  Certificate. 
(2d)  „  ,,        Second -class  „ 

(3d)  „  „        Third-clasB  „ 

(TheocoopsOoniitatoil  are  cither  present  or  proposed.) 

1069— Abbott,  Thomas,  19,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk- 
German  (1st),  with  1st  prize  of  £6. 
1060— Abell,  Edward  G.,  19,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk— 

Dom.  Econ.  (1st)  ;  Arith.  (2d) ;  French  (3d) 
1340 — Abraham,  John,  18,  New  Swindon  M.  I.,  appren- 


tice fitter— Arith.  (2d) 
1789 — Ackrovd,  John,  16,  lork  H.  L,  pupil  teacher — 
Arith.  (3d) 

1005 — Acomb,  Leonard,  17,  Leeds  M.  I.,  clerk — French 

(3d) 

1020— Acton,  ILnry,  18,  Lichfield  W.  M.  I.,  cordwainer 

(occasional  teacher) — Music  (2d) 
1410— Adam,  Joseph,  20,  Paisley  Artis.  I., 

man— Arith.  (2d) ;  French  (3d) 
624-Adam,  Neil  M-,  18,  Glasgow  M.  I., 

Arith.  (2d) 

1861— Adams,  Henry,  21,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  assistant 

in  engineer's  office — Mensur.  (2d) ;  Chem.  (3d)  ; 

Ani.  Phvs.  (3d) ;  Geo.  Dwg.  (3d) 
10G2 — Adams,  William,  20,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  distant 

in  an  engineer's  office— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) ; 

Mensur.  (3d) 


1255— Agnew,  Hugh,  18,  Manchester  M.  I.,  cost 

Arith.  (2d)  ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 
1920— Aingworth.Murv  Ann.  18,  Messrs.  BagnalVs  Girl's 

Even.  School,  homo  duties— Ani  Phys.  (3d) 
818 — Akroyd,  Benjamin,  25,  Halifax  W.  M.  Coll., 

woollen  Bpinncr— Chem.  (1st) 
814— Akroyd,  Joseph,  20,  Halifax  W.  M.  ColL,  wire 

drawer— Artth.  (2d)  ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 
707— Alexander.  Jamea,  27,  GlnsgowTonic  Sol-fa  Soc., 
boot  and  shoe  maker — Music  (3d) 

506—  Allan,  Frantz  H.,  17,  Andersonian  Univ.,  Glas- 
gow, no  occupation  given— Ani.  Phys.  (3d) 

507—  Allan,  James,  27,  Andersonian  Univ.,  Glasgow, 
clerk — Botany  (2d) 

1646— Allcott,  James  H.,  24,  Southampton  Ath.,  customs' 

officer— Alg.  (2d) ;  Geom.  (2d) 
394 — Allington,  James,  16,  Devonport  M.  I.,  shipwright 
apprentice — Arith.  (1st) ;  Mensur.  (1st),  with 
1st  prize  of  £5. 
62 1— Allison,  J ohn,  23,  Glasgow  I.  ,Bale6m  an— Arith.  (3d) 
784— Ambler,  William  E.,  17,  Halifax  M.  I.,  book-keep*,  r 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

1796 — Amos,  Ilenry  W.,21,  Bromley  (Kent)  L.  I.,  clerk 

at  gas  works — Bkpg.  (2d) ;  Geog.  (3d) 
1901— Anderson,  John,  37,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  School, 

teacher — Arith.  (2d) ;  Alg.  (3d) ;  Geom.  (3d) 
2022— Anderson,  John,  20,  St.  Thomas'  School,  Wool- 

wich,  smith — Ani.  Phys.  (3d) 
1603 — Anderson,  Joseph,  18,  Sheemcsa  Dockyard  L, 

engineer  student — Bkpg.  (8d) 
1013— Anderson,  Samuel,  26,  Leeds  Y.  M.  Chr.  Assoc, 

shopman  and  clerk — Bkpg.  (2d) 
1400 — Andrew,  John,  21,  Paisley  Artis.  I.,  engineer 
apprentice — Prac.  Mtx-h.  (3d) 
686— Adamson,  David,  28,  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-fa  Soc., ,  1307— Andrew,  William,  19,  Mosaloy  M.  L,  bookkeeper 

iron-turner — Music  (2d)   Bkpg.  (2d) 

1863 — Adcock,  John  H.,  20,  City  of  Lond.  ColL,  teacher  1436— Andrews,  David  A.,  30,  Pembroke  Dock  M.L, 

Millwright— Music  (2d) 


-Mensur.  (1st) 
494 — Addison,  George,  29,  Edinburgh  Watt  I.,  ware- 
n— Arith.  (3d) ;  Eng.  Lit.  (2d) 


1040— Angel,  Henry,  22,  Beau  voir  Coll., 
(1st) 


•  The  only 


ft  firat-clau  certificate  in  tall  aohjact  having  prerlouily  obtain*.!  one  of  the  tamo  ciasa,  bii  paj-er 
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106-5— Angles,  Richard  T.,  22,  City  of  Lond.  Coll., 
printer— French  (3d) 
90— Ann,  Alfred  R,  18,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst,  clerk— 
Free-hand  Dwg.  (2d) 
252 — Annington,  Thirkell,  16,  Burnley  Lit.  Inst., 
banker's  clerk — Elect,  and  Mag.  ,3d) ;  Chen. 
(3d) 

1S54— Apploton,  Charles,  19, 

Bkpg.  (1st) 
1381 — Armitage,  John,  17,  Oldham 

maker— Geora.  Dwg.  (2d) 
960— Armstrong,  Edward  O.,  21,  Leeds  Ch.  Inst., 

clerk — Bkpg.  (2d) 
287— Armstrong,  John,  18.  Carlisle  M.I.,  clerk—  Eng. 

Hist.  (1st) ;  Mensur.  (2d) 
1526— Arnold,  Alfred,  21,  Salford  W.  Men'.  ColL,  clerk— 

Arith.  (3d) 

1031 — Ashworth,  John,    19,   Lom^nhayo  Evg.  Sch., 
weaver — Light  and  Heat  (3d) 
86— Aspin,  Edward,  22,  S.  E.  Rlwy.  31. 1.,  Aahford,  iron- 
monlder — Arith.  (2d) 
363— Atkinson,  Roger,  16,  Crowe  M-L.  fitter— Arith. 
(2d) 

1041— Austing,  George  P.,  24,  Beauvoir  Coll.,  clerk— 
Music  (1st);  with  2nd  Prise  of  £3 

1660— Axon,  William,  17.  Stockport  ML,  painter- 
Free-hand  I>wg.  (2d) 


1202— Backhouse,  Elizabeth,  20,  Birkheck  Lit  Inst,  (no 
occupation  stated)— Eng.  Hist.  (1st),  with  2nd 
prize  of  £3,  and  the  Female  prize  of  £2 — Geog. 
(1st) ;  with  Female  prize  of  £2 
898— Bagloy,  Samuel,   17,  Uulme  W.  Men's  Club, 

cliemist  and  druggist  apprentice — Chem.  (3d) 
1032 — Bailor,  John,  21,  I/jtneshayeEvg.Sch.,  weaver— 
Lipht  and  Ho..t  (3d) 
396 — Bailcv,  George,  26,  Devonport  M.I.,  shipwright— 

Eng.  Hist.  (21) 
1528— Bailey,  Samuel  H.,  18,  Sulfbrd  W. Men's  Coll., 
mechanic — Free-hand  Dwg.  (2d) 
214— Bailey,   Thomas,   27,    Bristol  Y.  Men's  Chr. 
Assoc.,  warehouseman — Arith.  (3d) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
39— Bailev,  Walter,  18,  S.  E.  Rlwy.  MX,  Aahford, 
railway  •clerk— Bkpg.  (1st) 
-Baud,  Samuel,  21,  Belnet  Acad.  Sci.  Sch.,  flax- 


dresscr — Arith.  (2d) 
816— Bairatow,  Uriah,  21,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll., 

Alg.  (2d) 

396— Baker,  George  H.,  16,  Devonport  M.I., 

(student)— Arith.  (1st),  with  1st 

Eng.  Hist.  (2d) 
1385— Baker,  John,  21,  Oldham 

Pract  Mech.  (3d) 
626— Ballantyno,  David,  17, 

man— Eng.  Lit.  (2d) 
587— Ball antyne,  James,  20,  Glasgow  Ath.,  salesman 

—French  (3d) 
796— Bamford,  Thomas,  20,   Hali&x  W.M.  Coll., 

packer — Hkpg.  (2d) 
333— Bonks,  William,  18,  Clitheroe  M.I.,  teacher— 

Arith.  (1st) 

1722— Ban  nan,  John,  30,  Woolwich  Roy.  Arsenal  M.I., 

fitter— Elect,  and  Mag.  (3d) 
331— Bannister,  John,  32,  St.  George's 

Chorloy,  clerk — Music  (1st) 
995— Barber,  Henry,  22,  Leeds  M.I., 

(2d) ;  Bkpg  (3d) 
1849— Barker,  James  I*,  17,  Liverpool  Inst, 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

381— Barnaby,  William,  32,  Dcptford  Loc.  Bd.,  boot- 
maker— Mnsie  (1st) 
2101 — Barrett,  Emma  J.,  17,  Farnham  Y.  Men's  Assoc. 

(no  occupation  stated) — Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1201 -Barrett,  Eugene  V..  23,  Birkbeck  Lit  Inst,  clerk 


Ch.  Assoc., 


—Bkpg.  (1st),  with  1st  prize  of  £6 
W9-BnrweU,  William  0.,  17,  Ipswich  W.M.  Coll., 


assist. 


Hist  (3d) 


471— Batemnn,  Isaac,  16,  Earlestown  Mot.  Imp.  Soc, 

compositor—  Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1022— Batkin,  William,  17,  Lichfield  W.  Men's  Inst., 

clerk— Arith.  (3d)  ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
1269-Battersby,  Nathaniel,  20,  Manchester  M.I.,  clerk 

-Bkpg.  (2d) 

1141— Baum,  Franz,  18,  Roy.  Polyt  Inst.,  photographer 
-Bkpg.  (2d) 

1656— Baxter,  James,  18,  Stockport  M.I.,  clerk— Eng. 
Hist.  (2d) 

398 — Bavlv,  John,  31,  Devonport  M.I.,  writer — Bkpg. 

(2d)  ;  Mens.  (2d) 
1205— Beard,   Fanny,  38,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  daily 
governess— Arith.  (1st) ;  Italian  (2d) 
23— Beaton,  James  A.,  18,  Aberdeen  M.I.,  clork— 
Arith.  (1st) 

1279—  Beckett,  George  E.,  16,  Manchester  M. I.,  clerk— 
Arith.  (3d) 

1284— Beckett,  William  F.,  18,  Manchester  M.I.,  clerk 
—Arith.  (2d) 

1223— Bedford,  William  O.,  19,  Malvern  W.M.  Inst., 

gardener— Dam.  Econ.  (2d);  Geog.  (2d) 
249 — Bell,  Thomas,  19,  Burnley  M. I.,  architect— Arith. 
(1st) 

1128— Bennett,  Eva  E.,  17,  Royal  Polyt.  Ix>cal  Board, 
assistant  teacher— Arith.  (1st)  ;  Geog.  (2d) ; 
Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 

is 38 — Bennett,  William,  21,  Liverpool 


provision  dealer — Arith.  (2d) 
1609 — Bennington,  John  W.,  16,  Sheernees  Dockyard 

Inst.,  engineer  student — Geog.  (3d) 
1301 — Bennion,  John  A.,  18,  Manchester  M.I.,  draughts- 
man— Geom.  Dwg.  (2d);  Pract.  Mech.  (2d) 
504— Bentlov,  Ralph.  17,  Galgate  M.I.,  joiner— Arith. 


(3d)  *;  Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1309 — Berry,  Thomas, 
Bkpg.  (2d) 


..  Dwg.  (3d) 
19,  Mossley 


M.I.,  cotton-piecer— 


594— Bertram,  William,  18,  Glasgow  Ath., 
French  (3d) 

76— Best,  James,  20,  Belfast  Lit.  Inst.,  clerk— Elect 
and  Magn.  (2d) 
188— Beet  William,  17,  Bradford  M.I.,  manufacturer 

—French  (3d) 
1518 — Betts,  Frank,  17,  Rugby  Inst.,  attorney's  clerk — 
Arith.  (2d) 

1597— Bills,  William  H.  T.,  20,  Sheerness  Dockyd.  Inst, 

engineer  student — Pract.  Mech.  (3d) 
61.5 — Binme,  James,  23,  Glasgow  Ath.,  book-keeper — 

French  (3d) 

882— Binns,  Fred,  17,  Huddersfleld  M.I.,  tailor— Free- 
hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 

1629— Birchby,  William,  17,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  pupil- 
teacher— Elect,  and  Mag.  (3d) 

1001— Blades,  Phinehas,  17,  Leeds  M.I.,  no  occupation 
stated— Arith.  (2d) 

1212 -Blair,  Archibald  J.,  17,  Louth  M.I.,  pupil  teacher 
—Arith.  (3d) 

611 — Blair,  James,  20,  Anderson.  Univ.,  Glasgow,  clerk 

— Anim.  Phvs.  (3d) 
626— Blake,  Robert,  1 6,  Glasgow  M  .1.,  clerk — Bkpg.  (2d) 
1163— Blake,  Samuel,  19,  Royal  Polyt.  Inst.,  fruiterer- 
French  (2d) 

2102— Blakemore,  George,  21,  Farnham  Young  Men's 
Assoc.,  assistant  master — Arith.  (2d);  Free-hd. 
Dwg.  (1st) 

945— Bland,  William,  28,  Lancaster  M.I.,  letter-press 

printer — Chem.  (3d) 
1590— Boelke,  Henry,  24,  Scarbro'  M.I.,  joiner— Arith- 

891— Bolton?  rMward,  20,  Hun  Christian  and  Lit. 

Inst.,  clerk— Bkpg  (1st) 
1042— Bond,  William,  32,  Beauvoir  Coll.,  schoolmaster 
— Music  (1st) 

1247— Booth,  George,  16,  Manchester  M.I.,  filo-cuttor — 
Arith.  (2d) 

"s»«o,  82,  Denton  M.I.,  book-keeper— 
Dwg.  (8d) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
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•  M.I.,  mechanic 


i-.07— Booth,  James  E.,  21,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  clerk— 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

filC — Borthwick.  James  D.,  23,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk — 
Eng.  Iat.  (lHt) 

198— Bottomley,  Alfred  W.,  17,  Bradford  M.I.,  ware- 
houseman and  clerk— Arith.  (2d) ;  Eng.  Hist 

(2d) ;  French  (3d) 
Bottoml.  v.  Samuel,  17,  Ed  leahUl  M.I.,  clerk— 
Arith.  (3d) 

1683— Bould,  Frederick,  17.  Wednesday  M.I.,  ham- 
merman— Freo-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
— Bourke,  Willi  mi,  26,  Beauvoir  Coll., "certificated 
master — Music  (1st) 
•*)93-Bow,  James  1G,  Glasgow  Ath.,  dork—  Book- 
keeping (2d) 

-Bowen,  r.-nj.miin,  17,   DrAylsden  Edac.  Inst., 
clerk — Freo-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1 30.i  -Bower*,  Wrighl  28,  1 1  llins  Mill  Mut.  Imp.  Soc., 
mechanic — Music  (3d) 

1288— Bowker,  Willi  -m.  20,  Manchester 
— Goom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1019— Boyd,  Alfred,  17.  Lef  ds  Y.M.  Chrig.  Asso.,  cloth- 
finisher— Arith.  (3d) 

1939— Boyd.  Pythagoras,  25,  Accringten  M.I.,  ware- 
house clerk— Elect,  and  Mag.  (3d) ;  Chem.  (3d) 

1238 — Boyle,  John,  22,  Manchester  If. I.,  mechanic — 
Arith.  (3d) 

383— Bradley,  Alfred,  25,  Greenwich  Inst.,  gardener— 
Flono.  (2d)  ;  Fruit  and  Veg.  Cult.  (2d) ;  Bot 
(3d)  with  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Prizoof  £1 
234 — Bradshaw,  John,  22.  Burnley  Church  Inst.,  mule- 
spinner — Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
1845 — Brereton,  Abraham.  17,  Liverpool  Inst.,  sale-room 

attendant — Bkpg.  (3d) 
1966— Brett,  Alfred  B.,  38,  Burrage-road  School,  Plum- 
stead,  carpenter— (room.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1394— Bridge,  Alfred,  24,  Padiham  Night-school,  waro- 
houscman — Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
92 — Bridge,  Thomas  W.,  19,  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Inst.,  clerk— Anim.  Phys.  (2d) 
847 — Brierlev,  James,  20,  Hislingdcn  M.I.,  weaver — 
Geog.  (2d)  j  Dom.  Econ.  (3d) ;  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
382— Bright,  Ilenrv.  33,  iVptford  I/wal  Board,  ship- 
wright—Arith.  (2d) 
113— Brittle,  John  R.,  22,  Lambeth  Evg.  Classes,  en- 
gineer—Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) ;  Prin.  Mech.  (3d)  j 
Bract  Moch.  (3d) 
512 — Broadfoot,  James,  26,  Anderson  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

clork-Bkpg.  (3d) 
1927— Broadhurst,  George.  21.  Stockport  Y.M.  Imp. 

Soc.,  warehouseman— Bkpg.  (3d) 
1610— Bromley,  Willinm,  17.  Sheerness  Dockyard  Tnst., 

engineer  student — Geom.  (3d) ;  French  (3d) 
1360 — Brooks,  Peter,  22,  Oldham  Lyceum,  brickmaker 
— Bkpar.  (1st) 

312 — Brooks,  Sidney,  17,  Chelmsford  M.I.,  cabinet- 
maker— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1200— Brosnahan,  William,  32.  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  In- 
land Revenue  officer— Bkpg  (1st);  Light  and 
Heat  (2d) ;  Anim.  Phvn.  (3d) 

1297— Broster,  George  A.  B.,  17,  Manchester  M.I.,  clerk 
Bkpg.  (1st) 

1843— Broughton,  William  II.,  25,  Livorpool  Inst., 
engraver — Bkpg.  (3d) 

1044— Brown.  Alfred,  46,  Beauvoir  Coll.,  schoolmaster- 
Music  (2d) 

600-Brown,   David  J..  16,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clork— 

French  (3d) 
1.519— Brown,  George,  16,  Rugby  Inst.,  no 

stated— Arith.  (1st) ;  French  (3d) 
1732 -Brown, Goorgo.  18,  Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal  M.I., 

wheeler— Mensur.  (3d) 
1934— Brown,  Geowe,  18,  Burrage-road  Sch.,  Plumstead, 

wheeler— Oeom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
327— Brown,  Thomas.  42.  St  George's  Ch.  Assoc., 

Chorley,  schoolmaster — Arith.  (1st) :  Ahr  flstl  • 

Bkpg. "(2d);  Geom.  (3d)  *—*  \  >> 


1217— Brown,  Thomas  19,  Macclesfield  U8ef.  Kn.  Soc. 

designer — Music  (3d) ;  Freo-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1693 — Brown,  Thomas  F.,  19,  Shoerncsa  Dock-yd.  Inst., 

engineer   (student) — Light  and    Heat    (2d)  ; 

Mensur.  (2d)  ;  Pract  Mech.  (2d) 

513 —  Brown,  William,  20,  Anderson  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

teacher- Alg.  (1st);  Geog.  (2d) 

514—  Brown,  William,  24,  Anderson  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

warehouseman — Light  and  Heat  (2d) 
316— Brown,  William  E.,  17,  Chelmsford  M.I.,  archi- 
tect's pupil — Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1532— Bryning,  Mary,   23.  Salford  W.  Men's  Coll., 
teaching  (prop.) — Freo-hd  Dwg.  (3d) 
627— Buchanan.  David.  20,  Glasgow  M.I., 

Pract  Mech.  (3d) 
1890— Buchanan.  Samuol,  31,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci. 
toacher — Arith.  (1st) ;  Mensur.  (2d) 

93 —  Buckley,  Henry  C,  25,  Birmingham  i 

Inst.,  schoolmaster — Geog.  (2d) 
1415 — Budds,  Thomas,  17,  Parsonstown  Y.  Men's  Chr. 
Assoc..  clerk— Arith.  (2d) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 

94—  Bulpitt,  Emily  A..  25,  Birmingham  and  Mi  Bind 

Inst.,  certificated  schoolmistress — Animal  Phvs. 
(2d) ;  Geog.  (2d) 
1499— Burbidge,  Frederick  W.,  20,  Richmond  Par. 

Library,  gardener — Floric.  (1st),  with  2d  prize 
of  £3,  and  the  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Prwo  of  a3  ; 
Freo-hd.  Dwg.  (2d)  ;*  Botany  (3d) 
477— Burchall,  Charles,  20,  r 


nMut  Imp.  Soc,. 

clork — Goom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
952 — Burcham,  William  E.,  38,  Lancaster  M.I.,  cert 
teacher— Chem.  (3d) ;  Animal  Phvs.  (3d) 
2118 — Bnrsre,  Charles  H.,  21,  Lambeth  Evg.  Classes, 

Inland  revenue  officer — Chem.  (2d) 
1189— Burgovno,  William,  21,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst,  clerk 
—Bkpg.  (1st) 

1068—  Burke.  Charles,  18,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk— 

Arith.  (2d) 

1671— Burnand.  Robert  J.,  20.  Stockton  M.I.,  boot- 
maker—Arith.  (3d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 
813— Burnett  William  H.,  17,  Halifiut  W.  Men's  Coll., 

pupil  teacher — Bkpg.  (3d) 
704— Burney,  William,  17,  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-fa  Soc., 
pawnbroker's  assistant — Mosic  (3d) 
86 — Burns,  Francis,  21,  Belfast  Lit  Inst,  clerk — 
Bkpg.  (2d) 

1045 — Burr,  Augustus  P.,  26,  Beauvoir  Coll.,  broker's 
clork — Music  (2d) 

977— Burton,  Frederick  H.,  17,  Leeds  M.I.,  soap- 
boiler—Mining  and  Metall.  (1st),  with  1st  prize 
of  £5  ;  Chem.  (2d) 

466— Burton.  Goorge,21,  Dudley  M  L,  clerk— Arith.  (2d) 

158— Bun-.  Oswald,  20,  Bolton  Ch.  Inst.,  warehouse- 
man— Arith.  (3d) 
1913— Butler,  Edwin.  17,  Messrs.  Bagnall's  Schools, 

Gold's  hill,  wheelborer— Free-hand  Dwg.  (3d) 
1443— Butler,  George,  16.  Pembroke  Dock  M.I.,  ship- 
wright's apprentice — Arith.  (1st) 

400— Butler,  Richard  Jago,  19,  Devonport  M.I.,  en- 
gineer (student) — Conic  Sections  (1st),  with  1st 
prize  of  £5 ;  Prin.  Mech.  (1st),  with  2nd  prize 
of  £3  j  Pract.  Moch.  (2d) 

984— Butterfiold,  John  C,  18,  Leeds  M.I.,  analvt 
chemist— Chem.  (2d) ;  Free-hand  Dwg.  (3d) ; 
Gooe.  (3d) 

1765 — Bystt  Horace,  24,  Woolwich  Western  Mission 
Sci.  S  h.,  schoolmaster — Goom.  Dwg.  (2d) 

1533— Byrne.  Thomas,  24.  Salford  W.  Men's  Coll.,  debt- 
collector— Latin  and  Rom.  Hist.  (2d) 

515—  Campbell,  Archibald.  26,  Anders.  Univ.  Glasgow, 

chemist — Light  and  Heat  (3d);  Dom.  Econ. 
(1st),  with  Mr.  Twining'*  prize  of  £2 

1069—  Campbell.  Archibald,  21,  City  of  Lond.  ColL, 

clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) 

516—  Campbell,  Duncan,  28,  Anders.  Univ. 

I-hys.  (3d) 
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es?—Campbell,  John,  39,  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-fa  Soc., 

calenderer— Mono  (2d) 
1967 — Candler,  George,  20.  Borrage-rd.  Sell.,  Flumatcad, 

carpenter — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
838— Card,  Thomas  E.,  81,  Hands  worth  W.  M.  Club, 

carpenter  and  joiner — Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
948— Cardwell,  Edward,  23,  Lancaster  M.  I.,  chemist 

and  druggist — Ani.  Phys.  (3d) 
1862— CargilL  David,  26,  Liverpool  I.  Local  Board, 

gardener — Floric.  (2d) ;  Fruit  and  Veg.  Cul.  (1st) 
1893— €armiehael,  William,  26,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  School, 

book-keeper — Arith.  (2d) 
1240— Carter,  Claude,  16,  Manchester  M.  I.,  mechanical 

engineer— Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1751— Carter,  Robert  A.,  22,  Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal 

Sci.  School,  shipwright — Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1292 — Carter,  William,  19,  Manchester  M.  L,  engineer 

—French  (3d) 
1070—Carter,  William  D.  G,  22,  City  of  Loud.  Coll., 

clerk— Bkpg.  (1st) 
1773— Casson,  Thomas,   24,  Worcester  Railway  I., 

mechanical  draughtsman — Light  and  Heat  (2d) ; 

Mensur.  (2d) 

95 — Caswell,  Charles  B.,  1 7,  Birmingham  and  Midland 
I.,  printer— Chem.  (2d)  ;  Ani.  Phys.  (2d) 
1182— Cecil,  Henry,  19,  BirkWk  L.  I.,  clerk— Geo.  (2d) 
474 — Chadderton,  Joseph,  26,  Earlestown  District  In- 
fants School,  labourer — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1210— Challoner,  William,  20,  Birkbeck  L.  I.,  ware- 
houseman— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
592 — Chalmers,  David,  19,  Glasgow  Ath.,  draper — 
French  (3d) 

1337— Chancelor,  Henry,  18,  New  Swindon  M.  I., 
pattern  maker's  apprentice — Arith.  (2d) 

401 —  Chappie,  Samuel,  17,  Devonport  M.  I.,  accountant 

Arith.  (2d) 

1662 —  Charlesworth,  James,  26,  Stockport  M.  I.,  clerk— 

Arith.  (1st) ;  Dom.  Econ.  (1st),  with  prize  of 
books  to  the  value  of  £1  ;  Mensur.  (2d) 
2056— Charlesworth,  Thomas,  23,  St.  Thomas'  School, 
Woolwich,  assistant  teacher— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1663—  Charlesworth,  William,  17,  Stockport  M.I.,  clerk 

Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (1st) 
1193— Chatterley,  Robert  J.,  21,  Birkbeck  L.I.,  clerk— 

Arith.  (2d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (2d) ;  Geog.  (1st) 
900— Cheetham,  Thomas,  16,  Hulmo  W.M.  Club,  book- 
keeper—Arith.  (3d) 
1733— Cheshire,  Thomas  W„  28,  Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal 

M.I.,  carpenter — French  (3d) 
1788— Chesney,  Samuel,  19,  York  M.I..  linondraper — 

Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 
1046— Chipperfiold,  Frederick  W.,  38,  Beauvoir  Coll., 

schoolmaster — Music  (2d) 
2003— Chittick,  William  H.,  27,  St.  Thomas's  School, 

Woolwich,  clerk— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
607— Christie,  William  E.,  23,  Glasgow  Ath.,  salesman 

— French  (3d) 
1072— Chubb,  Nicholls  D.,  17,  City  of  Lond.  ColL,  clerk 

—Bkpg.  (1st) 

2104— Chutcr,  George,  17,  Farnham  Y.M.  Assoc.,  archi- 
tect's pupil— Arith.  (3d) ;  Mens.  (3d) 

402—  Clark,  Robert  G.,  29,  Devonport  M.I.,  shipwright 

—Bkpg.  (1st) 

1728 — Clark,  Thomas  G.,  30.  Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal 
M.I.,  caulkor— Arith.  (1st) ;  Mens.  (2d) 

1346— Clark,  William,  16,  New  Swindon  M.I.,  clerk— 
Bkpg.  (2d) 

1269— Clark,  William  J.,  19, Manchester  M.I.,  millwright 
-Bkpg.  (3d) 

1295—  Clarke,  George  S.,  17,  Manchester  M.I.,  shipping 

clerk— Arith.  (2d) 
107 1  -Clarke.  Henry  G.,  21,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  jeweller 

Bkgp.  (1st) 

1624— CLirke.  Samuel,  17,  Southampton  Ath.,  merchant's 

clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) 
1260—  Clarke,  William,  25,  Manchester  M.I.,  office  clerk 

-Bkpg.  (1st) 


1075—  Clarkson,  Evans,  19,  City  of  Lond.  ColL,  clerk— 

Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (1st) 
1152 — Clarkson,  Frnuk,  23,  Roy.  Pol yt.  Inst.,  science 

student— Chem.  (2d);  Elect,  and  Mag.  (3d) 
1914 — Clayton,  Edwin,  19,  Messrs.  Bagnall's  Schools, 

Gold's  Hill,  assistant  master — Alg.  (3d) 
19i6— Clayton,  Joseph,  16,  Messrs.  Bagnall's  Schools, 

Gold's  Uill,  clcrk-Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
987— Clayton,  William  W.,  18,  Leeds  M.I.,  fitter— 

Pract.  Mcch.  (2d) 
1719— Cleall,  Arthur,  17,  Woolwich  Roy.  Arscn.  M.I., 

iron  turner — Arith.  (2d) ;  Mens.  (3d) 

1076—  Clementson,  Arthur  E.,  16,  City  ol  Lond.  Coll., 

clerk— French  1 3d) 
1344— Clere,  John  H.  de  J.,  18,  New  Swindon  M.I., 
apprentice  engine  fitter— Arith.  (2d) ;  Free-hd. 
Dwg.  (3d) 

1406 — Cochrm,  John,  jun.,  29,  Paisley  Artiz.  Inst., 

packer  -  Music  (3d) 
1878— Cochrane,  Ernest,  17,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Seh.,  no 

occupation — Arith.  (3d) 
1175 — Cocking,  Alfred  E.,  17,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  tletk 

French  (3d) 

815— Cuckroft,  Ellis,  21,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  wool- 
sorter— Arith.  (2*1) ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 
1321 — Coe,  Samuel,  21,  New  Mills  list.,  cotton  spinner 
Arith.  (3d) 

1772— Cole,  Thotais  E.,  19,  Worcester  Cath.  Inst., 
glover— Light  and  Heat  (3d) ;  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) ; 
Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 

841— Collins,  Thomas,  29,  Handsworth  W.M.  Club, 
artist— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 

893 — Collier,  Thomas,  17,  Christchurch  (Hulme)  last., 
war«hoiv*emnn — Arith.  (2d) 

939— Colman,  Andrew  J.,  18,  King's  Lvnn  Cli.  of  Eng. 
Y.  M.  Inst.,  builder's  clerk— Arith.  (2d) 

578— Colquhoun,  Andrew  S.  D.,  2o,  Glasgow  Ath., 
Merchant — Fronch  (2d) 
2139— Conning,  James,  26,  Greenwich  Lit.  Inst,  ship- 
wright—Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

496 — Cook,  Rachel  3.,  20,  Edinburgh  Local  Board,  no 
occupation  given — Anim.  Phys.  (2d) ;  Latin 
and  Roman  Hist.  (1st) 
4— Cook,  William,  21,  Aberdeen  M.I.,  reporter- 
French  (1st) 

1473— Cooke,  Henry,  16,  Preston  M.I.,  surveyor  — 

Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
31— Cooper,  Harry,  17,  S.E.  Railway  ML,  Ashford, 

pupil  teacher — Arith.  (1st) ;  French  (2d) 
1294 — Cornelius,  Alexander,  17,  Manchester  M.I.,  book-  . 

keeper — Bkpg.  (3d) 
1592 — Corner,  John  T.,  18,  Shoerness  Dockyard  Inst., 

engineer  student— Arith.  (1st) ;  Princ.  Mecb. 

(1st) ;  Pract.  Mech.  (2d) ;  Conic  Sec.  (3d) 
1635— Coull.ert,  Joseph,  21,  Southampton  Ath.,  clerk- 

Arith.  (1st) 

518 — Couper,  John,  29,  Anderaonian  Univ.,  Glasgow, 
joiner — Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
2067 — Courteen,  Henry,  18,  Gloucester  Free  Li  bran', 

clerk -Alg.  (3d) 
1753— Courtman,  Reuben  S.,  18,  Woolwich.  Roy  Arson. 

M.I.,  fitter-Oeom.  Dwg.  (2d) 
489— Cowan,  George,  jun.,  18,  Edinburgh  Watt  Inst., 

clerk — Arith.  (3d) 
1272— Cowley,  John,  29,  Manchester  M.I.,  townsman 

— Froo-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
517— Cox,  Goorgc,  22,  Anderson ian  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

clerk— Chem.  (1st) 
1181— Cox,  James  E.,  23,  Birkboek  Lit.  Inst.,  nccount- 
ant's  clerk— Arith.  (1st);    Eng.  Hint.  (Isth 
with  1st  prize  of  £» ;  Eng.  Lit.  (2d):  Geog.  (2d) 
1030— Cmbtrco,  William,  23.  JiOineshayc  Evg.  &  h., 

weaver — Light  and  Hoat  (3d) 
6 18 -Craig,  John,  18,  Glasgow  Inst.,  clork— Eng.  Hist. 
(2d) 

1841— Crtine,  Edward,  jun.,  16,  Liverpool  Inst.,  c!cik- 
Arith.  (2d) 
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1856— Craine,  Thomas,  18,   Liverpool  Inst.,  clerk— 

Geog.  (3d) 

1078—  Cranston,  Edwin,  22,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk— 

Arith.  (2d)  ;  Eng.  Ilist.  (2d) 
603— Crawford,  William,  20,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clork- 

Eng.  Lit.  (3d) 
1872— Crawshaw.  Joseph.  33,  Heywood  M.L,  joiner— 
Oeom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1079—  Creaton,  Henry,  20,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk- 

French  (3d) 

2091— Crobbin,  James,  C,  17,  St.  Michael's  Sch.,  Brom- 
ley (Middl.),  clerk— Arith.  (2d) 

617 — Crichton,  James,  27,  Glasgow  Ath.,  commercial  tra- 
veller— Ixjgic,  &c.  (1st),  with  1st  prize  of  £5 

883-Crook,  Robert,  18,  Huddcrsflcld  M.L,  tobacconist 
—Arith.  (3d) 

241— Crossley,  Jonas,  21,  Burnley  M.L,  weaver— Bkpg. 
(2d) 

629— Crow,  John,  18,  Glasgow  M.L,  moch.  draughts- 
man—Arith.  (3d) 
184— Crowther,  George,  16,  Bolton  Ch.  Inst.,  surveyor 


1004— Crowther 


-Arith.  (3d) 

,  Herbert,  27, 
Arith.  (2d) 


Leeds  M.L,  store  clork— 


630— Crum,  John,  16,  Glasgow  M.L,  clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) 
867— Cryer,  Thomas,  18,  Holbock  M.L,  mechanic— 

Arith.  (1st);  Eng.  Hist  (3d) 
63 1  — Cobie,  John  P.,  1 9,G1  <  sg.wM .  L  .clerk— French  (3d) 
857— Cullwick,  Benjamin,  30,  Hastings  M.L,  watch- 
maker—Eng.  Hist.  (2d)  ;  Eng.  Lit.  (2d) 
356— Cullinano,  William.  17,  Cork  Y.  Men's  Cath. 


Society,  draper — Arth.  (1st) 
maker — Geom.  (3d) 


1150 — Culverhouse,  Georgo,  22, 


Polyt.  Inst.,  gun- 


213— Cumming,  Alfred,  21,  Bristol  Y.  Men's  Chr.  Assoc., 

bootmaker— Arith.  (3*1) 
1618 — Cummings,  Georgo  R.  T.,  17,  Shoomoss  Dockyd. 

Inst.,  engineer  student — French  (3d) 
632 — Cunningham,  Andrew,  lfi,  Glasgow  ML,  clerk — 
Bkpg.  (1st) 

619 — Cunningham,  John   R..  jun.,  19,  Andersonian 
Univ.,  Glasgow, 


clerk— Anim. 

Phys.  (3d) 

633 — Cunningham,  John  R.,  jun.,  19,  Glasgow  M.L, 

clerk — Spanish  (2d) 
1408 — Cunningham,  Thomas  A.,  19,  Paisley  Arti/..  Inst., 

clerk— Arith.  (1st) ;  French  (3d) 
273 — Cussons,  George,  21,  Bury  Ath.,  turner — Free- 

hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
215— Custer,  John,  17,  Bristol  Y.M.  Chris.  Assoc.,  clerk 

—Arith.  (3d) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
78— Cuthbert,  Robert,  21,  Belfast  Lit.  Inst,  clerk 

Bkpg.  (2d) 

28 — Dale,  John,  33,  Alderley  Edge  Educ.  Inst.,  cabinet 
maker  (and  science  teacher)— Music  (2d)  ; 
Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1136— Dames,  Elizabeth  A.,  16,  Royal  Polyt.  Loral 
Board,  (no  occupation  Bt  itod)— Dom.  Econ.  (2d) 

2053— Dance,  William,  22,  St.  Thomas'  School, 
Woolwich,  shipwright— Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 

1024— Davenport,  William  J.,  23,  Lichfield  W.M.'lnst., 

grocer's  assistant — Bkpg.  (3d) 
873 — Davidson,  Joseph,  25,  Holywell-green  M.L,  book- 
keeper—Music  (3d) 

2078— Davi.  s.  Elijah  K.,  19,  Gloucester  Free  Library, 
dentist  (art.  pupil) — French  (3d) 

1599 — Davics,  Louis  G.,  1G,  Shoemess  Dockyard  Inst-, 
shipwright  apprentice — Arith.  (2d) ;  Princ. 
Median.  (2d) 

1431— Davie*,  William,  2G,  Patricroft  M.L,  draughts- 
man— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
9G-Davis,  Elizabeth,  22,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst.— 
Geog.  (1st) ;  French  (3d) 
403— Dawe,  Thomas,  17,  Devonport  M.L,  clerk — 
Arith.  (1st) ;  Navig.  and  Nant.  Astron.  (1st), 
with  1st  prize  of  £5 ;  Mensur.  (1st) 


434— Dawson,  George,   16,  Droylsdon  Educ.  Inst., 

pupil-te  icher— Arith.  (3d) ;  Free  hd-  Dwg.  (3d) 
•905— Dawson,  William.  19,  Christchurch  (Hulme)  Inst., 

putter-out — Arith.  (3d) 
879— Deardin,  Frederick  W..  18,  Huddersfiald  M.I., 

clerk— Arith.  (2d)  ;  Bkpg.  (2d) ;  French  (2d)  ; 

Mensur.  (2.1) 

97 — Do  Main,  James,  17,  Birm.  and  MidL  Inst,  pupil 
teacher— Anim.  Phys.  (2d)  ;  Geog.  (2d 
1208— Dennee,  Charles,  33,  Birkbeck  Lit  It 

— Freo-hd.  Dwir.  (2i) 
212— Derialey,  Jamos  G..  18,  Bristol  Yng. Men's* 

Assoc..  clerk— Bkpg.  (3d) 
1692-Derry,  Alfred  E.,  19,  St.  Peter's  Sch.,  Wol 


hampton,  tailor — Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
329— Dewhurst,  John  J.,  18,  St.  George's  Church  Assoc. 

Chorley,  cWk— Bkpg.  (2d) 
711— Dick,  Robert  W.,  24,  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Soc., 

letter-press  printer — Music  (3d) 
G34— Dickson,  William,  17,  Glasgow  M.L,  clerk — 
Arith.  (2d) 

808-Dil worth,  William  P.,  20,  Halifax  W.M.  ColL, 

designer — Bkpg.  (2d) 
1319— Dobell,  Douglas  D.,  23,  Xcwcastlc-on-Tyne  Ch. 
Inst.,  assist  surv.  of  taxes — Pol.  and  Soc.  Econ. 
(3d) 

811— Dohson,  Samuel,  21.  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.  over- 
looker— hicpg  (3d) 
284— Dobson.  Thomas  G.,   22,  Carlisle  M.L,  com. 
clerk— Bkpg.  (2.1) 
1447— Dodd,  Thomas  J.,  20,  Portaea  Yng.  Men's  Chris. 

Assoc.,  shipwright — Mensur.  (2d);  Trigon.  (3d) 
1857— Donnelly,  Daniel,  17,  Liverpool  Inst.,  clerk — 

Arith.  (2d)  ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 
1420— Doolov,  Henrv.  17,  ParsonstownYng.  Men's  Chris. 

Assoc.,  clerk— Arith.  (1st) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 
1622—  DorrclL  Arthur  J.,  18,  Slough  M.L,  carpenter — 

Goo  in.  Dwg.  (3d) 
2051— Dorroll,  Charles  F.,  23.  St.  Thoma»\  Woolwich, 

Loc.  Bd.,  clerk — Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 
153G— Douglas,  Anno  P..  31.  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  school- 
mistress— French  (2d)  ;  German  (3d) 
98-Dowling,  John  N..  19,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst,  in- 
surance clerk— French  (2d) 
1711— Downar,  William  A.,  33,  Woolwich  R.A. 

Classes,  draughtsman— Chcm.  (3d) 
1809- Downs.  John,  21.  Hope  Chapel  Y.M.  Soc., 


1830 


hatter— Geog.  (3d) 
-Dowson,  John.  21,  Liver 


rpool 


-Bkpg.  (3d);  Alg.  (3d) 
H,  Al 

French  (3d) 


22  -Drummond,  Robert,  20,  Aberdeen  M.L,  clerk — 


3G8—  Drummond,  Robert,  29,  Crewe  M.L,  engine  fitter 
—Arith.  (3d) 

1 10 — Duckworth,  Walter,  21,  Bolton  M.L,  clerk— 
Arith.  (1st) 

635— Dudgeon.  George  B.,  18,  Glasgow  M  L, 
draughtsman  -Arith.  (3d) 

l.Lomesha; 


1039—  Dnerdcn,  Charles,  21, 

— Arith.  (3d) 
18G5    Duerr,  (ioorffo,  21,  Hevwood  M.L, 

— Chem.  (3d) 

48.1— Duff,  William.  31,  Edinburgh  Watt.  Inst.,  clerk 
—  Arith.  (1st) 

114.3— Duffv.  F.  P.,  28,  Roy.  Polyt  Inst.,  citv  missionary 
Arith.  (3d) ;  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) ;  Geom.  (3d) 

98 — Dugard,  William  H.,  21,  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Inst.,  metal  roller— Pract.  Mech.  (2d) 

18  -Dunbar.  William  B.,  18,  Aberdeen  M.L,  clerk— 
Arith.  (3d) 

457— Dunkerley,  Eliza,  18,  Droylsdcn   Educ.  Inst., 

weaver— Dnm.  Econ.  (3d) 
877 -Dyson.  William  II.,  2G,  Hud 

dealer — French  (2d) 


luddersfield  M.L, 


1611— Edgar,  John,   19,   Sheerncas  Dockyard  Inst., 
engineer  student— Arith.  (1st) ;  Prac.Mech.  (3d) 
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100 — Edmonds,  Sarah,  21,  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Inst.,  teacher — French  (3d) 

2008 — Edwards,  Edgar,  27,  8t.  Thomas's  Sch.,  Wool- 
wich, millwright — (room.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1348— Edwards,  Joseph  J.,  19,  Now  Swindon  M.L,  dork 
-Bkpg.  (2d) 

036 — Elder,  Charles,  16,  Glasgow  M.I.,  apprentice 

measurer — Bkpg.  (1st) 
637— Elder,  John  L.,  18,  Glasgow  M.I.,  clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) 

1081—  Elgar,  William,  25,  City  of  London  Coll.,  dork 

— Arith.  (3d) 

2064— EHercamp,  Henry  G.,  27,  St.  Thomas's  School, 
Woolwich,  carpenter — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1038— Elliott,  Hartley,  16,  Lomeshaye  Evg.  Sch.,  weavor, 
Arith.  (2d) 

2044— Ellis,  Alfred,  22,  St  Thomas's  Sch.  Woolwich, 
book-keeper — Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 

2130 — Ellis,  George,  20,  Greenwich  Lit.  Inst.,  engine 
fitter— Goora.  Dwg.  (3d) 
404— Ellis,  Richard  J.,  23,  Devonport  M  L,  shipwright 
—Bkpg.  (1st) ;  Mensur.  (1st) ;  Trigon.  (3d) 

1809— Ellison,  James  J.,  23,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch., 
master  of  school  buildings,  Union  Workhouse 
—Arith.  (2d) :  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) ;  Pol.  and  Soc. 
Econ.  (3d) ;  Goog.  (3d) 

1937— Eltoft,  Thomas,  22,  Accrington  M.I ,  shop-assist- 
ant—Chem.  (2d) :  Elect,  and  Magn.  (3d) ; 
Phys.  (3d) 

993— Embleton,  Charles,  22,  Leeds  M.I., 
Alg.  (3d) ;  Geom.  (3d) 

1312— Emmerson,  William,  20,  Middlesbro  M.I.,  pattern- 
maker—Elect, and  Mag.  (3d) 

2143— Endersbv,  William,  17,  Lambeth  Evg.  Clasaes, 
dork— Arith.  (2d) 
282 — Entwistle,  Benjamin  E.,  24,  Bury  Ath.,  architect's 
derk— Froe-hd.  Dwg.  (1st) 

1830 — Evans,  John,  19,  Liverpool  Inst.,  joiner — Arith. 
(3d) 

1919— Evans,  Mary  Ann,  16,  Messrs.  Bagnalls'  Girl's 
Evg.  School,  Gold's  Hill,  dressmaker—  Dom. 
Ecom.  ( 1  st) ,  with  prize  of  books  to  the  value  of  £  1 

1539—  Evans,  Thomas,  20,  8alford  W.  Men's  Coll., 

chemist  and  druggist  —Latin and  Rom.  Hist.  (3d) 
314 — Eve,  George  P.,  17,  Chelmsford  M.I.,  (no  occupa- 
tion stated) -Freo-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1338 — Falconer,  William,  20,  New  Swindon  M.I.,  engine- 
fitter— Arith.  (2d) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
47 — Fallows,  Thomas,  1 7,  Ashton  and  Dukinfiold  M.I., 
piocer — Eng.  Hint.  (2d) 

1082—  Fantham,  Thomas,  27,  Citv  of  London  Coll., 

clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) 
1972 — Farlio,   John    L.,   23,   Barrage-road  Schools, 

Plnmstead,  painter,  &c. — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
712— Faulds,  Alexander,  19,  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-fa  Soc, 

draper — Music  (3d) 
2152— Fearon,  William,  21,  Gilford  Mut.  Imp.  Soc, 

clerk— Arith.  (2d) 
1686— Fellows,  Noah,  17,  Wcdneabury  M.I.,  millman— 

Arith.  (3d) 

1672 — Fenton,  John,  17,  Tottington  Mut.  Imp.  Soc, 
book-keeper— Arith.  (2d) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
84— Ferguson,  Hugh,  23,  Belfast  Lit.  Inst.,  clerk — 
Bkpg.  (1st) 

1897— Ferguson,  John,  19,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  S?h., 
teacher— Eng.  Hist.  (2d) 

1540—  Ferneloy,  Thomas  M.,  16,  Salford  W.  Men's  Coll., 

pupil  teachor— Geog.  (2d) 
1917— Fidler,  Hannah.  16.  Messrs.  Bagnall's  Girls'  Evg. 

Schools,  Gold's  Hill,  tailoress — Dom.  Econ.  (2d) 
602— Finlayson,  John  McL.,  18,  Glasgow  Ath.,  derk— 

German  (3d) 
205— Firth,  George.  19,  Bradford  M.I., 

—Arith.  (2d) 
1148— Fisher,  Henry,  23,  Roy.  Polyt.  Inst.,  clerk— ] 

and  Mag.  (1st),  with  1st  prize  of  £5 ;  Chem. 

(1st) ;  Anim.  Phys.  (2d) 


878— Fitton,  Tom,  18,  Huddorsfield  M.L.fulling-miller 
Arith.  (2d) 

1438— Fiteo,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.,  24,  Pembroko  Dock  M.I. 

(no  occupation  stated)— Arith.  (2d) 
1047— Fitzsimmons,  William  J.,  22,  Beauvoir  Coll.,  com- 
positor— Music  (2d) 
1190— Flegg,  Robert,  17,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  clerk— 
Eng.  Hist.  (2d) ;  Geog.  (2d) ;  Free-hd.  Dwg. 
(2d)  ;  Arith.  (3d) 
1165— Fletcher,  Thos.,  19,  Roy.  Polyt.  Inat.,  draughts- 
man— Chem.  (2d) 


935— Floyd,  William,  17,  King's  Lynn  Ath.,  solicitor's 

clerk  —  Lat.  and  Rom.  Hist.  (3d) 
357— Flynn,  Jamos  C,  16,  Cork  Y.  M.  Cath.  Society, 


draper  and  clork — Arith.  (2d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (2d) 
2055— Ford,  Charles  C,  17,  St.  Thomas's  School,  Wool- 
wich, architect's  pupil — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
40a — Ford,  Francis,   20,   Devonport  M.L,  engineer 

student— Princ  Moch.  (1st) 
1780— Foster,  Lancelot,  23,  York  Inst.,  grocer— Music 
(3d) 

1483— Foster,  Richard,  jun.,  18,  Preston  M.L,  clerk— 
Arith.  (2d) 

1634— Fothcrjrill,  Emma,  19,  Southampton  Ath.— Froe- 
hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
262— Fox,  John,  19,  Bury  Ath.,  fitter—  Goom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1345— Fox,  William,  18,  New  Swindon  M.I.,  pupil  teacher 
—Arith.  (3d) 

621— Fraser,  John,  20,  Anderson.  Univ.,  Glasgow,  clerk 

Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
15 15— Freeman,  Arthur,  1 7,Rugbv  Inst,  .clerk— Arith.  (2d) 
72— French,Alfd.,28,BanburvM.I.baker— Botany(2d) 
2119— Fryer,  Charles,  27,  Lambeth  Evg.  Classes,  florist 
— Floric.  (2d) 

2141 — Furniss,  Thos.  S.,  18,  Greenwich  Lit.  Inst., 

engineer  apprentice — -Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
2144 — Fyson,  George  A,  17,  Lambeth  Evg.  Classes,  eng. 


972— Galloway,  Joseph  L.,  22,  Leeds  M.L,  painter  and 
varnish  maker — Chem.  (3d) 
33 — Garaway,  Thomas  C,  22,  S.E.  lllway.  M.I., 
Ashford,  rail  way  clerk — Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
1 60G— Gardener,  John,  18,  Sheerness  Dockyd.  Inst.,  eng. 

student— Arith.  (1st) ;  Geom.  (3d) 
1469— Gardner,  William,  18,  Preston  M.L,  architect  and 
surv.— Froo-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) ;  Geom.  Dwg.  (3d} 

1863—  Gardner,  Thomas,  33,  Liverpool  Inst.  Loc.  Bd., 

national-school  master — Music  (1st) 
523 — Garroway,  John,  18,  Anderson.  Univ.  Glasgow, 

student — Chem.  (3d) 
1262— Garsido,  Alfred  B.,  21,  Manchester  M.L,  clerk— 

1918— George*'  Susannah.  16,  Messrs.  Bagnall's  Girls' 
Ev.  Sch..  Gold's  Hill,  domestic— Dom.  Eoon.  (2d) 
639 — Gibb,  William,  22,  Glasgow  M.L,  mochanical 

draughtsman — Geom.  (3d) 
361— Gibbons.  John  F.,  17,  Cork  Cath.  Y.M.S.,  clerk— 

Eng.  Hist  (3d) 
1020— Gilbert,  Emma,  25,  Southampton  Ath.,  daily  gov. 
—Arith.  (2  1) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (2d) ;  French  (21) 
35— Giles.  Richard  R.,  10,  S.E.  R  til  way  M.I.,  Ashford, 
railway  clerk,  BWpg.  (1st) 
1084— Gill,  Walter,  19,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk— Bkpg. 

1640— Gilfollv,  Thomas,  16.  Southampton  Ath.,  colourist 
— Fron-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1864—  Given,  William,  25,  Liverpool  Inst.,  teacher— 

Bkpg.  (2d) 

1025— Gladmro.  John  T.  H.  G.,  19.  Lichfield  W.M.Inst., 
staff-scrjeant — Music  (1st) 

1718— Qhsa,  Henry,  18,  Woolwich,  R.A.M.I.,  book- 
keeper—Arith.  (2d) 

1221— Godfrey,  William  G.,  22,  Malvern  W.M.  Inst., 
ironmonger  s  assistant— Arith.  (2d) 

1702— Golby,  Thomas,  20,  Wolverhampton  Ath.,  clerk— 
Chem.  (3d) 
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1099 — Goodman,  Thomas,  19,  St.  Fetor's  Evng.  Sch., 
Wolverlwmpton,  carpenter— Arith.  (3d) ;  Anim. 
Phvs.  (3d) 

1697— Goodman,  Walter,  20,  St.  Peter's  Evcng.  Sch., 
Wolverhampton,  clerk — Arith.  (3d)  ;  Animal 
Phys.  (3d) 

167— Goodwin,  Richard,  21.  Bolton  Ch.  Inst.,  hook- 

keeping — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1G80— Goold,  William  A.,  20,  Walsall  Ch.  Inst.,  saddler 
— Music  (2d) 

13— Gordon,  Andrew,  20,  Aberdeen  MX,  bank  clerk 
—French  (3d) 
1926— Gosling,  Joseph  W.,  23.  Stockport  Y.M.  Imp. 

Soc,  warehouseman — Bkpg.  (3d) 
2017— Gough,  William  O.,  23,  St.  Thomas's  Sch.,  Wool- 
wich, shipwright— Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 
151—  Gonlding,  Ebcneser,  18,  Bolton  M.I.,  clerk— 
Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

699 —  Govun,  Colin,  31,  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol  Fa  Soc., 

book-keeper — Music  (3d) 
1935— Graham,  Joseph  F..  17,  St.  Stephen's  School, 
Westminster,  clerk  -Geog.  (2d)  ;  Eng.  Hist 
(3d) 

610— Graham,  Robert,  21,  Glasgow,  M.I.,  wholesale 

newsagent — Spanish  (3d) 
1836 — Graham,  William  J.,  16,  Liverpool  Inst.,  office 

bid— Bkpg.  (3d) 
235— Grant,  John  11.,  10,  Bumloy  Ch.  of  Eng.  Lit. 

Inst.,  school  assistant— Arith.  (1st) ;  Alg.  (3d) ; 

Chem.  (3d) 

142.5— Gratrix,  Timothv,  16,  ratricroft  M.I.,  clerk— 
Arith.  (3d) 

1085 —  Gravenor,  Jamos.  16,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk — 

Arith.  (1st) ;  Mtnsnr.  (2d) 
484 — Grav.  Andrew,  20,  Edinburgh  Watt.  Inst.,  mason, 
— Arith.  (1st) 

688— Gray,  David,  24.  (Hns^-ow  Tonic  Sol-fa  Soc, 
pattern-male  r— Music  (2d) 

1774— Gray,  Robert,  10,  Worcester  Rlwy.  Inst.,  clerk— 
Arith.  (1st);  Eng.  Hist.  (2d) 

1009— Greaves,  William,  19,  Leeds  Y.  Men's  Chr.  Assoc., 
machine  printer — Arith.  (3d) 

1048—  Green,  Charles  E..  24,  Beauvoir  Coll.,  cabinet- 
maker—Music  (2d) 

1086—  Green,  Hcnrv  G.,  28,  Citv  of  Lond.  Coll.,  draper 

—Arith.  (1st);  Alg.  (3d) 
845 — Green,  John  R,,  20,  Haslingden  M.I.,  pattern 

maker- -Music  (3d) 
1448 — Green,   William,   17,   Portsea  Y.  Men's  Chr. 

Assoc.,  engineer  (student)— Arith.  (1st)  ;  Alg. 

(1st),  with  1st  prize  of  £5;  Monaur.  (1st) 
1185— Greenfield,  William,   21,  Uirkbcck  Lit.  Inst., 

shorthand  clerk — Bkpg.  (2d) 
828— Greenhalgh,  John,  17,  Halifax  W.  Men's  Coll.. 

teacher— Arith.  (2d) 
248 — Groenway,  Charles  M.,  20,  Burnley  M.I.,  chemist 

and  dentist — Anim.  Phvs.  (3d) 
781 — Greenwood,  Charles,  21,  Halitax  M.I.,  printer — 

Bkpg.  (3d) 

1945 — Greenwood,  Holmes.  20,  Accnngton  M.I.,  ware- 
houseman- Arith.  (1st) 
CO— Greenwood,  Jiunos,  17,  Bacup  M.I.,  weaver— 
Arith.  (2d) 

237— Greenwood,  William,  18,  Burnley  M.I.,  Ware- 
houseman— Arith.  (3d) 
1276-Grecnwood.  William  H.,  22,  Manchester  M.T., 
engineer-  -Prart.  Mech.  (1st),  with  1st  prize  of 
£.-, ;  Geom.  (2d) :  Conic  Sect.  (3d) 

700—  Greer,  William,  29.  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Soc. 

cooper — Music  (3d) 
1541—  Gretton,  John  J..  20,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  clerk— 

Arith.  (lrt);  Bkpg.  (2d);  Geog.  (2d) 
1014— Grieve,  William  H.,  18,  Sheerncss,  &c.  M.I., 

naval   engineer  student— Alg.    (2d);  Geom. 

1440— Griffiths,  Henry.  26,  Pembroke  Dock  M.I.,  ship- 
wright- Memtur.  (2d) 


1049— Griffiths,  John  A.,  20,  Beauvoir  Coll., 
Music  (1st) 

918— Grimswade,  John  R.,  19,  Ipswich  W.M.  Coll., 

tailor— Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 
1026 — Guttridgc,  Thomas,  jun.,  27,  Lichfield  W.M-  Inst., 
grocer's  assistant— Bkpg.  (2d) 

1684— Hackwood,  William  F.,  16,  Wednesbnry  M.I., 
pupil  teacher— Arith.  (2d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d)  ; 
Goog.  (3d) 

1825— Hadfteld,  John  H.,  21,  Stockport  M.L,  no  occu- 
pation given — Princ.  Mech.  (3d) 

1203— Haggitt,  Catherine  S.,  42,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst., 
teacher — German  (2d) 

1461— Hague,  Jonathan,  20,  Preston  M.L,  apprentice — 

Anim.  PhyB.  (3d) 
461— Hale,  Agnes,  20,  Dudley  M.L,  teacher  (proposed), 
French  (3d) 

1258— Haliday,  Samuel,  20,  Manchester  M.L,  clerk — 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

641 — Hall.  David,  jun.,  16,  Glasgow  M.L,  warehous*»- 

irwn — Arith.  (2d) 
1493— Hall,  Edward,  21,  Rcdditch  Lit.  and  Scien.  Inst., 

assistant  master— Arith.  (1st);  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
852— Hall,  George  H.,  23,  Hastings  M.L,  bootmaker— 

Bkpg.  (3d) 

161— Hall,  Henry,  21,  Bolton  Ch.  Inst.,  book-keeper— 
Arith.  (3d) 

1342— Hall,  Thomas,  20.  New  Swindon  M.L,  engine- 
fitter— Arith.  (3d) 

1361— Halliweli,  Benjamin,  19,  Oldham  Lyreiun,  ware- 
houseman— Arith.  (2d) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 

1037 — Halstcad,  Joseph,   18,  Lomeshaye  Evg.  Sch., 

weaver — Arith.  (2d) 
246 — Hnlstoad,  Samuel,  21,  Burnley  M.L,  weaver — 
Auim.  Phys.  (3d) 

1632—  Hamilton,  James  T.,  19,  Southampton  Ath., 
assurance  clerk— Eng.  Hist.  (2d) 

1628— Hamilton.  William  F.,  19,  Southampton  Ath., 
architect's  clerk — Eng.  Hist,  f  1st) ;  Alg.  (3d) 

1174 — Hamlev,  Francis  J.,  18,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  clerk 
—French  (3d) 

1416— Hampton,  Edward,  17,  Parwmstown  Y.  Men's 
Ch.  Assoc.,  soldier— Arith.  (2d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (2d) 

1739—  Hanlon.  John  W.,  20.  Woolwich  Roy.  Arsen.  M.L, 
mechanic — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1865 — Hannah,  Francis  C,  19,  Liverpool  Inst.,  clerk — 

Alg.  (3d) ;  Geog.  (3d) 
797— Hanson,  John  H.,  17,  Halifax  W.  Men's  Coll., 
overlooker — Bkpg.  (3d) 

1782—  Hardcastle,  Henry,  18,  York  M.L,  clerk  in  gas- 
works— Mensur.  (3d) 

1421— Harding,  Richard,  36,  Parsonstown  Y.  Men's  Chr. 
Assoc.,  clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) ;  Eng.  Lit.  (3d) 

1542 — Hurdman,  James,  23,  Salford  W.  Men's  Coll., 
book-keeper — Bkpg.  (1st);  Geog.  (2d);  Arith. 
(3d) 

1545— Hare,  Henry,  17.  Salford  W.  Men's  Coll.,  sales- 
man—Arith.  (2d) 

2093— Harper,  Frederick,  17,  Eecleshill  M.L,  wool-sorter 
— Arith.  (1st) 

869^  Harper,  John,  27,  Holywell  tireen  M.L,  wool- 
stapler — Mimic  (1st) 
979-  Harries,  Richard  F...  30,  Lewis  M.L,  no  occupation 
stated— Chem.  (2nd) 

1224— Harris  Ernest,  17,  Malvern  W.  Men's  Inst.,  iron- 
monger's apprentice—  Arith.  (2d) 

1544— Hiirrison,  Anne,  26,  Salford  W.  Men'H  Coll., 
schoolmistress — French  (2d) 

1366 — Harrison,  Joseph  E.,  20,  Oldham  Lyceum, 
draughtsman — Chem.  (2d) 

1929— Hart,  Svdney  J.,  20,  Blandford  Lit.  Inst.,  grocer— 
Arith.  (2d) 

585— Harvie,  Duncan,  1 7,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk— French 
(3d) 

102 — Haseler,  Rowland,  17,  Bum.  and  Midi.  Inst., 
watchmaker—  Prac,  Mech.  (2d) 
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1196 — Haskins,   George  P.,  21,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.' 

solicitor's  clerk — Arith.  (1st);  Bkpg.  (1st) 
175 — Haslam,  Edward,  31,  Bolton  Cli.  Inst.,  clerk — 

— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
1396— Hattrick,  Alexander,  21,  Paisley  Artiz.  Inst., 

smith-Music  (3d) 
260— Ha  worth,  Frank,  18,  Burnley  M.I.,  book-keeper 
—Bkpg.  (3d) 

1601— Hay,  David,  16,  Shoemess  Dockyd.  Inst.,  ship- 
wright appr. — Arith.  (2d) 

1050 — Haym-s,  Isaac,  25,  Beauvotr  Coll.,  carpenter  and 

blindmnkcr — Music  (2d) 
868— Healey,  George,  35,  Holywell  Green  M.I.,  school- 
master— Italian  (3d) 

1 706— Hoastio,  John  A.,  18,  St.  Peter'sEvg.  S<-h.,  Wolver- 
hampton, railway  clerk— Arith.  (3d);  Anim. 
Phys.  (3d) 

103— Heath,  Alfred,  21,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst,  jewel- 


maker— Arith.  (3d) 
1546— Heaton,  Ellen,  21,  Sdford  W.M.  CoU.,  private 
govorness— French  (3d) 

863—  Hebden,  George  WM  17.  Holbeck  M.I.,  clerk— 

Arith.  (3d) ;  Geog.  (3d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (2d) 
1 349— Hefford,  Joseph  G.,  22,  New  Swindon  M.I.,  cert, 
teacher— Latin  and  Rom.  Hist,  (lstl 
821— Hellwcll,  William  II.,  20,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll., 

dyer — Ch«m.  (31) 
951 — Hemingway.  Joseph,  10,  Lancaster  M.I. ,  druggist 

(apprentice)  — Chem.  (3d) 
.524 — Henderson,  James,  19,  Anderson.  T'niv.,  Glasgow, 

normal  student — Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
604 — Henderson,  Robert  S.,  19,  Glasgow  Ath.,  ware- 
houseman— Bkpg.  (2d) 
1142— Hendricks,  Hernnn,  17,  Roy.  Polyt  Inst.,  olerk 
—Arith.  (2d) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
27— Henshaw,  David,  21,  Alderley  Edge  Ed.  Inst, 
wheelwright — Dom.  Econ.  (3d) ;  Geom.  Dwg. 
(3d)  ;  Free-hand  Dwg.  (3d) 
1087—  Hensler,  William  A.,  23,  City  of  LoniL  Coll., 

chemist's  assistant — Arith.  (1st) 
794— Hcpworth,  Jonathan,  23,  Halifax  W.M.  Coil- 
sanitary  tubo  maker — Arith.  (2d) 
1675— Herbert.  George,  26,  Wakefield  M.I.,  glass  en- 
graver— Free-hand  Dwg.  (2d) 
525 — Herbert,  Robert  P.,  16,  Anderson.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

clerk— Arith.  (3d);  Bkpg.  (3d). 
1206 — Heritage,  George,  jnn.,  23,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst., 

builder — Free-hand  Dw«.  (2d) 
2120 — Hewidi,  John,  19,  Lambeth  Evg.  Classes,  clerk — 
Arith.  (1st};  Eng.  Hist.  (1st);   Geog.  (1st); 
French  (3d) 

104— Hewitt,  James  E.,  22,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst, 
jeweller — French  (2d) 
1330—  Hewitt,  Samuel,  21.  New  Mills  Inst.,  self-actor 
minder — Arith.  (3d) 

864—  Hewitt,  William,  16,  Holbeck  M.I.,  pupil  teacher 

—Arith.  (1st)  ;  Eng.  Hist.  (2d) ;  Geog.  (2d) 
773— Heyhnrst,  Phinoas,   18,  Halifax  M.I.,  cabinet 
maker— Arith.  (3d) ;  Mensur.  (3d) 
1281— Hovwood,  Frcdonck,  18,  Manchester  M.I.,  clerk 
French  (3d) 

171— Hevwood,  James,  23,  Bolton  Ch.  Inst,  clerk- 
Light  and  Heat  (3d) 
1482— Hey  wood,  John  J..  17,  Preston  M.I.,  warehouse- 
man -Arith.  (lid) 

326— Hibbert  Henry  F.,  17,  St  Goortre's  Ch.  Assoc.. 
Chorley,  book-keeper — Arith.  (2d) 

3S8— Hibbert  John,  23,  Burton  Lit.  Sec.,  clerk— Eng. 
Hist.  (3d) ;  Geog.  (2d) 
1490— Hicoox,  William,  20,  Redditch  L.  and  S.I.,  dork 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

11.56— Hicks,  Amoli%   25,  Roy.   Polyt   Inst,  daily 

governess — French  (2d) 
1847— Higgin,  Richard  B.,  16.  Liverpool  Inst, 

apprentice — Bkpg.  (3d) 
1639— Higgs,  Mug  27,  Southampton  Ath., 


2105 — Hill,  Frederick,  18,  Farnham  Y.  Men's  Assoc., 
teacher— Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (2d) ;  Mensur. 
(2d) 

1088—  Hill,  George,  25,  City  of  Lond.  (  oil.,  clerk— Arith. 

(3d);  Bkgp.  (2l)i  Geog.  (1st) 
17K7— Hill,  John  H,  17,  York  M.I.,  clerk-Mens.  (3d) 
577-HilL  William,  25,  Glasgow  Ath.,  traveller— Gor- 
man (3d) 

1089—  Hill  William  H.,  17,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk  - 

Bkpg.  (1st) 

860— Hills,  Henry  G.,  25,  Hertford  Lit.  and  ScL  Inst., 
printer— Mens.  (2d) 
43— Hilton,  John  E..  20,  Ashton-under-Lync  M.I., 
spindle  maker — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
881— Hinchcliffe,  Turn,  18,  Huldcrsneld  M.I.,  white- 
smith— Frec-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
37— Hinds,  Charles  W.,  19,  S.E.  Railway  M.I.,  Ash- 
ford,  engine  titter — Pract.  Mech.  (3d) 
1784— Hirstwood,  William,  36,  York  M.I.,  china  packor 
—Geog.  (3d) 

495— Hodge.  David,  29,  Edinburgh  Ixjcal  Board,  tutor 

—Arith.  (1st)  ;  Eng.  Lit.  (3d) 
936  -Hodjjkinson,  Frederick  J.,  21,  Stanley  Library, 

King's  Lvnn.  druir^ist's  clerk — Arith.  (1st)  ; 

Geog.  (1st)  ;  Eng.  Hist.  (2.1) 
890— Hodgson,  Robert,  28,  HoJl  Chr.  and  Lit.  Inst., 

engineer's  clerk — Bkpg.  (1st) 
1375— Hodgson,  William,  25,  Oldham  Lyc.  Local  Board, 

planer— Arith.  (3d) 
359— Hogan,  Dennis  J.,  18,  (  oik  Y.  Men's  Cath.  Soc., 

clerk— Eng.  Hist.  (3.1) 
1336— Hogarth,  Thomas  O.,  17.  New  Swindon  M.I., 

apprentice — Arith.  (3d) 
1892— Holden,  Charles.  18,  Belfast  Acad.  Soi.  School, 

mechanic — Arith.  (3d) 
236— Holden,  Luke,  33,  Burnley  M.I.,  sadd lor— Anim. 

Phvs.  (3d) 

798— Holdsworth,  Geo.,  22.  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  book- 
keeper—Arith.  (3d) ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 
1002— Holdsworth,  John  L.,  28,  L-jeds  M.I.,  clerk— 
Arith.  (3d) 

967 — H  dds worth,  John  L.,  2S,  Laeds  Ch.  Inst,  clerk  — 
Bkpg.  (1st) 

239— Uolgate,  James,  22,  Burnley  M.I.,  stonemason— 
Arith.  (2d) 

1204— Holland,  Hubert  C,  22,  BirklxMk  Lit  Inst,  clerk 
(foreign  corrcsponduig) — French  (2d) 
141— Holland,  William,  21.  Bolton  M.I.,  spindle  turner 
—Arith.  (1st) 

•959—  Hollidav,  William,  33,  Lancaster  M.I.,  teacher— 

Anim".  Phys.  (3d) 
2094 — Holims,  Samuel,  18,  Ecdeshill  M.I.,  wool-sorter 

—Arith.  (3d) 

1,347 — Homer,  Lillv,  18,  Salfonl  W.  Men's  Coll.,  pupil- 
teacher — Free-hand  Dwg.  (3d) 
1278— Hompes,  Leo,  18,  M  inch.  M.I.,  clerk— Arith.  (3d) 
1186— Hood.  Thomas  W.,  19,  Birkbeck  Lit  Inst,  clerk 
—Bkpg.  (1st) 

2133 — Hooper,  Jainus,  24,  Greenwich  Lit.  Inst,  fitter 

and  turner — Geom.  Dwg.,  (3d) 
1974 — Hoeton,  John,  36,  Bnrrage-road  Sch.,  Plumstead, 
mechanic — Geom.  Dwg.  (3*1) 
106— Uopo,   Simuel,    20,  .Birm.  and    Midi.  Inst, 

jeweller's  clerk— Chem.  (1st) 
105— Hoik-,    Francis,   24,    llinn.    and  Midi.  Inst., 

jeweller's  engraver — Chem.  (2d) 
1017— Horno,  William,  19.  Leeds  Y.  Men's  Chr.  Assoc., 

clerk— Arith.  (1st)  ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 
1548—  Horrox,    Peter,   30,  Salford   W.   Men's  Coll., 

scripture  reader— Arith.  (2d) 
1922— Horton,  William,  18,  Messrs.  Bagnall's  Schools, 
(rold's-h ill  —pupil  teacher— Arith.  (3d) ;  Eng. 
Hist.  (3d)  ;  Free-hand  Dwg.  (2d) 
527— Hoasack,  John,  jun.,  21,  Anders.  Uni.  Glasgow, 

dentist  -  Anim.  Phvs.  (3d) 
1091— Hough,  John,  22,  City  of  Ixmd.  Coll.,  editor's 
i  assistant-  French  (3d) 
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-Howard,  James,  18,  Anhton  nnd  Dukinfield  51. 1., 
clerk— Arith.  (3d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 
932 — Howard,  John,  20,  Kidderminster  Ch.of  Eng.  Mut. 

Imp.  Soc,  cabinet-maker — Frec-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1271 — Howard,  Joseph  B.,  21,  Manch.  M.I.,  mechanic — 

Arith.  (3d) ;  Tract.  Mech.  (3d) 
328— Howarth,  John,  23,  St.   George's  Ch.  Assoc., 

Chorlev,  weaver — Arith.  (3d) 
1938 — Hoyle,  William  H.,  22,  Accriogton  M.L,  assistant 
teacher — Elect,  and  Mag.  (2d) ;  Chem.  (2d) ; 
Anim.  Thvs.  (3d) 
832— Hughes,  William  J.,  22,  Halifax  W.  Men's  Coll., 

book-keeper— Bkpg.  (2d) 
1.398 — Hugo,  John,  17,  Sheerness  Dckyd.  Inst.,  dock- 
yard apprentice— Arith.  (2d) ;  Geom.  (2d) 
1113— Hulland,  Rebecca  A.,  31,  Royal  Tolyt  Local 

Board,  governess — Dom.  Econ.  (3d) 
998— Hunt,  Richard,  18,  Leeds  M.I.,  teacher— Arith. 

(3d) ;  Eng.  Hist  (3d) 
258 — Hurst,  Samuel,  17,  Bury  Ath.,  architect  (appren- 
tice)—Froe-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1833— Huther,  Alfred,  17,  Liverpool  L,  clerk— Arith.  (1st) 

792 — Illingworth,  Thomas,  18,  Halifax  M.I.,  mechanic 
—Arith.  (3d) 

209— Illingworth,  Whcater,  18,  Bradford  M.I.,  joiner 

and  builder— Arith.  (3d) 
827— Ingham,  James,  25,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  carpet 
weaver — Eng.  Lit.  (3d) 
1380— Ingham,  "William,  18,  Oldham  Sci.  Sch.,  engineer 

— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d)  ;  Tract.  Mech.  (3d) 
1498 — Inglis,  Robert,  23.  Richmond  Taroehiul  Library, 
gardener— Floric.  (2d) ;  Fruit  and  Veg.  Cult(2d) 
1093— Ingrain,  John  H.,  25,  Citv  Lond.  Coll., clerk— Eng. 

Lit.  (2d) ;  German  (3d) 
629 — Inncs,  Richard,  27,  Andersonian  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

locomotivo  fitter — Tract.  Mech.  (3d) 
1944— Isherwood,  Thomas,  25,  Accrington  M.L,  teacher 
—Anim.  Thya.  (2d) 

642—  Jack,  Henrv,  33,  Glasgow  M.I.,  engineer— Tract. 

703— Jack,  Jane,  23,  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol  Fa  Soc., 
winder — Music  (3d) 
1676 — Jackson,  James,  22,  Wakefield  M.I.,  mat  maker 
—Arith.  (3d) 

197 — Jackson,  John  A.,  19,  Bradford  ILL,  warehouse- 
man— Geog.  (3d) 

085— Jackson,  John  T.,  19,  Loeds  M.I.,  chemirt  and 
druggist— Chem.  (2d) 

643—  Jackson,   Matthew,  17, 
Arith.  (2d) 


Glasgow  M.I., 


765— Jackson,  Thomas,   16,  Halifax  M.L,  clerk  — 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

20— Jamicson,  Thomas,  20,  Aberdeen  M.L,  clerk — 
Anim.  Thvs.  (2d) 
1094— JaurHlde.  Alexander,  19,  City  Lond.  ColL,  clerk- 
Spanish  (2d) 

598 — Jefferson,  Jeremiah,  20,  Glasgow  Ath.,  warehouse- 
man—Arith.  (3d) 
989— Jefferson,  John  C,  17,  Leeds  M.L,  engineer  (ap- 
prentice)—Arith.  (2d) ;  Eng.  Hist  (2d) ;  Alg. 


(3d) ;  Geom.  (3d) 
hi 


406— Jeffery,  8amuel  It.,  18,  Devonport  M.L,  clerk— 
Arith.  (1st) 

108 —  Jennings,  Elizabeth,  35,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst., 

teacher — Latin  and  Roman  Hist.  (3d) 
110— Jennings,  John  M.,  18,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst, 
clerk— Geog.  (3d) 

109—  Jennings,  Julia,  31,  Birm.  snd  Midi.  Inst.,  teacher 

— lAtin  and  Roman  Hist.  (3d) 
1859— Jobling,  William,  16,  Liverpool  Inst.,  clerk— 
('hem.  (2d) 

2122 -Johnson,  Henry,  21,  Lambeth  Evg.  Classes,  fore- 
man carpenUr— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
34— Johnson,  James  W.,  16,  S.K.  Railway  ILL,  Ash- 
lord,  railway  clerk— Arith.  (Is  ) 


1429— Johnson,  John  A.,  19,  Tatricroft  M.L,  draughts- 
man— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1242 — Johnson.  John  W„  22,  Manch.  M.L,  clerk— Bkpg. 
(1st)  ;  Geog.  (2d)  ;  French  (3d) 

1827 — Johnson,  Joshua,  20,  Liverpool  Inst.,  mechanical 

engineer— Arith.  (1st) ;  True.  Mech.  (2d) 
608— Johnston,   James,   22,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk- 
French  (3d) 

1449— Jolliffc,  Henry,  19,  Tortsea  Y.M.  Chris.  Assoc., 
engineer  student— Arith.  (1st) ;  Conic  Sec.  (2d) ; 
Algebra  (2d) 

332— Jolly,  Alban,  16,  St.  George's  Church  Assoc., 

Chorley,  grocer— Arith.  (2d) 
325 — Jolly,  Daniel,  19,  St.  George's  Ch.  Assoc.,  Chor- 
ley, millwright  and  engineer — Mens.  (3d)  ; 
Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1219 — Jones,  Charles,  22,  Malvern  W.M.  Inst.,  assistant 

reporter — Mnsic  (1st) 
393— Jones,  George  S.,  18,  St.  Teter's  Evg.  Schools, 

Derby,  clerk— Arith.  (1st) 
111— Jones,  Henry  R.,  38,  Birm.  and  Midi. 
— Latin  and  Roman  Hist  (2d) 
1353 — Jones,  William.  23,  Messrs.  Chance's 

Oldbury,  labourer — Chem.  (2d) 
1497 — Jones,  William,  20,  Richmond  Tar.  Lib.,  gardener 

— Floric.  (2d) ;  Fruit  and  Veget  Cult.  (2d) 
1250— Jordan,  William  R.,  17,  Manch.  M.I.,  clerk— 
Arith.  (1st) 

1522— Jukes,  William,  23,  St.  Thomas'  Ch.  Inst,  St 

Helen's,  labourer — Music  (3d) 
1509 — Junghaus,  Sophie,  22,  Rugby  Ix>c.  Bd.,  governess 

1565— Kay,  Andrew,  18,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  clerk— 

Bkpg.  (1st) ;  Geog.  (2d) 
1554 — Kay,  David,  20,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  salesman — 

Arith.  (2d) ;  Geog.  (2d) 
1553— Kav,  Reuben,  22,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  clerk— 

Geog.  (2d) ;  French  (2d) 
450— Kay,  William,  18,  Droy laden  Educ.  Inst, 

houseman— Arith.  (2d) ;  Chem.  (2d) 
1314-Kay,  William  T.,  18,  Middleabro'  M.L, , 

—Chem.  (2d) 

822— Kaye,  Joe,  24,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  woollen 

spinner — Chem.  (3d) 
210— Kave,  Uriah,  21,  Bradford  M.L,  cashier— Bkpg. 

(2d) ;  Mensur.  (2d) 
1500— Kcenan,  Richard  L.,  25,  Richmond  Tar.  Lib., 

gardener  and  assist,  in  herbarium — Floric.  (1st) 

with  1st  prize  of  £5,  and  the  Roy.  Horticultural 

Soc.  pme  of  £5  ;  Fruit  and  Vegt.  Cult  (1st) ; 

Botany  (1st)  with  1st  prise  of  £5,  and  the  Roy. 

Horticultural  Soc.  prize  of  £5 
1607— Kcir,  James  J.,  17,  Sheerness  Dockyard  Inst, 

engineer  student— Geog.  (2d) ;  French  (3d) 
530— Kellev,  James  M.,  28,  Anders.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

cutler,  &c. — Anim.  Thys.  (3d) 
384— Kelly-Kolly,  Alfred  J.  H.,  25,  St.  John's  School, 

Dcptford,  corrector  of  the  press — Arith.  (2d) 
874— Kendall,  Thomas,  18,  Hudde 


—Free-hand  Dwg.  (id) 
1895— Kennedy,  William,  21,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch., 

teacher— Arith.  (1st) ;  Mensur.  (2d) 
631 — Kent  James  8.,  41,  Anderson.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

warper1 — Anim.  Thys.  (3d) 
1393— Kcnyon,  William,  24,  Tadiham  Night  School, 

warehouseman — Anim.  Thys.  (3d) 
686— Kor,  Henry  A.,  19,  Glasgow" Ath.,  clerk— Logic, 
sec.  (2d) 

683— Ker,  Robert  H.,  18,  Glasgow  Ath., 

assistant — Ix>gic  and  Ment  Sci.  (3d) 
644— Kerr,  Teter,  25,  Glasgow  M.L, 

Lit.  (3d) 

735 — Kershaw,  James  D.,  20,  Glodwick  Inst, 
— Arith.  (3d) 

218-Kcrslako,  James,  28,  St.  Mark's  Sci.  Sch.,  New 
Brompton,  boiler  maker— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
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2088— Kidd,  George  W.,  17,  St.  Michael's  Sch.,  Bromley. 

Middlesex — engineer — Arith.  (2d) 
997— Kidney,  John,  18.  Leeds  M.I.,  clerk— Arith.  (1st) ; 

Eng.  Hist.  (1st) ;  Geog.  (2d) 
1556— King.  Charles,  20,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  putter-out 

Arith.  (2J) 

1 135— Kingston,  Robert  C,  21,  Roy.  Polyt.  Inst.,  gar- 
dener—Elect, and  Mag.  (3d) ;  Chera.  (1st)  with 
1st  prize  of  £5 ;  Fruit  and  Vegt  Cult.  (1st) 
with  1st  prize  of  £5,  and  tho  Roy.  Hort.  Soc. 
prize  of  £5,  and,  together  with  Mensur.  (2d), 
tho  Gardener*'  Chronicle  prize  of  £3 ;  and  the 
Princb  Consort's  Pbub  of  25  Guixbab. 
579— Kinloch,  Robert  C,  18,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk— 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

645— Kirkwood,  James,  19,  Glasgow  M.I., 


Arith.  (2d) 
777-Kitchen,  Thomas,  18,  Halilax  M.I., 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

764— Knowk-8,  John  W.,  20,  Halifax  M.I.,  pianoforte 
makers — Bkpg.  (3d) 
1263 — Knowles,  Stuart,  20,  Manc  hester  M.I.,  bookbinder 

(2d) 

1 5 1 7— Lackington,  James,  16,  Rugby  Inst.,  pupil-teacher, 
Arith.  (1st) 

1708— Laing,  John,  18,  Woolwich  R. A.  Erening  School, 

writer — Chem.  (3d) 
1793 — Lambeth,  Allan,  17,  York  M.I.,  carpenter — Froe- 

hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 

1 13 — Lancaster,  Cornelius  J.,  16,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst., 
laboratory  assistant — Chem.  (1st)  ;  Elect,  and 
(3d)  ;  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
•,  William  J.,  21,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst., 


(3d); 


(3d); 


3kpg.  (1st) 
II.  19,  B 


Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch., 
(2d);  Bkpg.  (3d); 


optician — Elect,  and  Mag. 
Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
16— Lane,  Andrew,  17,  Aberdeen  M.I.,  clerk— Arith. 
(2d)  ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 
2000 — Lane,  Charles,  16,  St  Thomas'  School,  Woolwich, 
engineer  student— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
one,  William,  18,  Aberdeen  M.I.,  pupil-teacher 
—Arith.  (2d)  ;  Bf 
1908 — Larmor,  Matthew 
book' 
(3d) 

1140 — Laurie,  James  L.,  18,  Royal  Polyt.  Inst., 
German  (3d) 

1883— Laverty,  Robert,  19,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch., 
teacher— Arith.  (2d) ;  Alg.  (3d) ;  Mensur.  (3d) 

1220 — Law  ford,  Edward,   20,  Malvern  W.M.  Inst., 
builder's  clerk — Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
996 — Lawrence,  John  E.,  17,  Leeds  M.L,  clerk — Arith. 
(2d) 

887 — Lawton,  Charles,  24,  Hull  Chris,  and  Lit.  Inst., 
gardener — Flori.  (2d) ,  Fruit  and  Veg.  Cul.  (2d) 

1695— Lead,  Henry  P.,  17,  St.  Peter's  Evg.  Sch.,  Wolver- 
hampton, clerk — Arith.  (3d) 

1694— Lead,  John  E.,  19,  St.  Peter's  Evg.  Sch.,  Wolver- 
hampton, clerk — Arith.  (2d) 
26 — Leadbeater,  George,  20,  Al  dor  ley  Edge  Educ.  Inst., 
no  occupation  given— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1779— Loaf,  Matthew,  27,  York  Inst.,  book  ' 
Music  (3d) 

346 — Lee,  Abel,  24,  Compstall  M.I.,  weaver— Arith. 
(2d) 

1409— Leo,  Charles  H.,  16,  Paisley  Artiz.  Inst.,  clerk- 
Music  (3d) 

1397 — Lee,  James,  23,  Paisley  Artiz.  Inst.,  joiner — 
Music  (2d) 

992— Lee,  William,  18,  Leeds  M.L,  mechanic— Geom. 

(1st)  with  2d  prize  of  £3 ;  Arith.  (2d) ;  Alg.  (2d) 
731— Lees,  Joshua,  23,  Glodwick  Inst.,  self-actor  minder 

Arith.  (3d) 

441— Lees,  Robert  W.,  19,  Droylsden  Educ.  Inst.,  pupil 

teacher— Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
1511— Loeson,  Mary,  19,  Rugby  Evg.  Classes,  milliner's 

(2d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 


1881— Leighton,  Edwin,  20,  Walsall  Ch.  Inst,  saddler's 
ironmonger — French  (3d) 

1557— LenthalL  George,  19,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  ware- 
houseman— Geog.  (1st) 

1619— Lewis,  Owen  W.,  18,  Slough  M.L,  architect's 
clerk-Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
3— Le^Frank  S.,  19,  j  " 

1513— Linncll,  William  H..  17,  Rugby  Inst,  solicitor's 
clerk-  Arith.  (2d) ;  Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 

2062— Lintell,  Benjamin,  29,  St.  Thomas's  School,  Wool- 
wich, fitter— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

109j— Lintott  Edward,  20,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk— 
Bkpg.  (2d) 

683— Litster,  William,  20,  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-fa  Soc., 

warehouseman — Music  (1st) 
1051 — Livermore,  Charles,  30,  Boauvoir  Coll.,  clerk — 
Music  (2d) 

1441— Llcwhellon,  Arthur  J.,  17,  Pembroke  Dock  M.L, 


clerk-Arith.  (1st);  Geog.  (2d) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
1411— Lockie,  Joseph,  21,  Paisley  Artiz.  Inst, 
Music  (2d) 


876— Lodge,  Alfred,  16,  Huddorsfield  M.L, 

—Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
438— Lord,  John,  16,  Droylsden  E 


Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1673— Lord,  Joseph,  17,  Tottington  Mut.  Imp.  Soc, 

warehouseman — Arith.  (1st) 
2080— Loveridgo,  William  H.,  20,  Gloucester  W.M.  Inst., 

shopman — French  (3d) 
1 25 1  — Lowe/Thos.,  1 6,  Manchester  M.L.clerk— Arith.  (2d) 
1940— Lucas,  John,  34,  Accrington  M.I.,  t~ 


Phys.  (3d) 

1704— Ludlam,  Isaac  S.,  20,  St.  Peter's  Evg.  Sch.  Classes, 
Wolverhampton,n»il way  clerk-- Anim. Phys.(3d) 

1501 — Lynch,  Richard  J.,  18,  Richmond  Par.  Library, 
gardener— Botany  (2d),  with  the  R  Hort  Soc. 
prize  of  £3. 


M.L,  over- 


206— Macaulay,  Peter  T.,  jun.,  17,  Bradford  M.I.,  book- 
keeper'— Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (1st) 
187— Macaulay,  Peter  T.,  38,  Bradford 

looker — Bkpg.  (2d) 
648 — MacdougalL,  John  8.,  19,  Glasgow  M.I., 

Spanish  (1st),  with  1st  Prize  of  £5 
114*4— Maccy,  Charles  G.,  20,  Roy.  Polyt.  " 

houseman — Arith.  (1st) 
614— Macfadyen,  Daniel  R.,  19,  Glasgow  Ath., 

houseman— French  (2d) 
1965 — Machen,  William  J.,  28,  Burragc-road  School, 
Plumstead,  carpenter  &  joiner — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1133 — Mackintosh,  James  A.,  19,  Royal  Polyt  Local 

Board,  usher— Eng.  Hist.  (3d) ;  Mensur.  (3d) 
1098— Mackintosh,  William,  21,  City  of  London  Coll., 

clerk— Arith.  (2d) ;  Bkpg.  (1st) 
539— MacTxxxi,  William,  24,  Andcrsonian  Univ.,  Glas- 
gow, clerk — Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
1642 — Macpherson,  John,  22,  Southampton  Ath., 


doner — Floric.  (2d)  ;  Mensur.  (3d) 
116— Madeley,  George  F.,  17,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst, 
barrister's  clerk— Latin  and  Rom.  Hist.  (3d) 
68— Maden,  Isabella,  20,  Bacup  M.L,  weaver— Dom. 


Econ.  (3d) 

75— Maitland,  Alexander  S.,  22,  Belfast  Lit.  Inst., 

clerk— Bkpg.  (1st) 
82— Maitland,  William  H.,  16,  Bel&st  Lit.  Inst,  clerk 

-Bkpg.  (2d) 

2150 — Makin,  James,   16,  Freetown  (Glossop)  W.M. 
Inst,  clerk— Arith.  (1st) 
199— Mallinson,  Dan,  22,  Bradford  M.L,  grocer's 
assistant — Arith.  (2d);  Mensur.  (3d) 
1166— Marchant  Henry  W,  20,  Roy.  Polyt  Inst., 

chemist's  assistant — Chem.  (1st) 
1450 — Mares,  William  H.,  19,  Portsea  Y.M.  Chr.  Associ., 
engineer  student— Alg.  (2d) ;  Prin.  Moch.  (2d) 
1308— Marland,  James  W.,  21,  Mossloy  M.I.,  weaver— 
(2d) 
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1731 — Marlow,  William.  20,  Woolwich  Royal  Aran. 

31. 1.,  wheelwright— Arith.  (21) 
389— Marples,  Sarah  A.,  24.  Derby  Loe.  Board,  teacher 

(propose  1)— French  (3d);  Geog.  (31) 
1569— Marriott,  Tom,  17,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  clerk— 

Arith.  (2d) 

•1384 — MarsJen,  Thomas,  21,  Oldham  Lvccnm,  mill- 
wright— Pniet.  Mech.  (3  1) 

1694 — Marsh,  Edward  W.,   19,   Sheerness  Dockyard 

Inat.,  engineer  student— Gt>om.  (3d) 
895— Marsh,  James,  27,  Chriateburch  (Hulmc)  Inst., 
clerk— Arith.  (3d) 

1664— Marsland,  Thomas,  19,  Stockport  M.I.,  shoemaker 
— Arith.  (3d) 

1171 — Marston,  Emma  L.,  31,  Birkbcck  Lit.  Inst.,  teacher 

—French  (1st) 
1461— Martin,  Frederick,  22,  Portsca  Y.M.  Chris.  Assoc., 

shipwright— Geom.  (3d) 

642 —  Martin,  John,  34,  Anders.  T'niv.  Glasgow,  fruit 

salesman — Anim.  Phys.  (2d) 

643 —  Martin,  John,  jun.,  18," Anders.  Univ.  Glasgow, 

clerk — Light  and  Heat  (2d) 
386— Martin,  Robert,  17,  Deptford  Loc.  Bd.,  shipwright 

appr. — Arith.  (3d) 
1921— Massey,  James,  10,   Messrs.  Bngnall's  School, 

Gold's  Hill,  pupil-teacher— Arith.  (2d) ;  Freo- 

hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1643— Massy,  Charles,  20,  Southampton  Ath.,  dork,  en- 
gineer, &e. — German  (3d) 
1645— Massy,  William  L.,  21,  Southampton  Ath.,  clerk 

H.M.  Customs— Geom.  (1st) ;  Trigon.  (3d) 
1 794— Matson,  James,  17,  York  M.I.,  lithogmiihic  printer 

— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1306 — Maude,  Dan.  jun.,  18,  Mossley  M.I.,  warehouse- 
man— Bkpg.  (2d) 
2092— May,  Andrew  T..  18,  St.  Michael's  Sell.,  Bromley 

(Middlesex),  shipwright — Arith.  (2d) 
1999— May,  William,  29,  St.  Thomas'  Sch..  Woolwich, 

fitter— Chcm.  (3d) ;  Anim.  Phvs.  (3d) 
1452— Mayston,  Robert,  16,  Portsea  Y.M.  Chris.  Assoc., 

engineer  student— Arith.  (1st)  with  2d  prizo  of 

£3;  Alg.  (1st) 
646— McAlister,  Robert  19,  Glasgow  M.T.,  mechanical 

engineer— Pract.  Mech.  (3d) 
697— McAlister,  Robert.  20,  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Soc, 

baker — Music  (3d) 
1495— McArdle,  John,  21.  Richmond  Par.  Lib.,  gardener 

— Floric.  (2d) ;  Fruit  and  Veget.  Cult.  (2d) 
599— McCarthy,  Dennis,  16,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk— Arith. 

(2d) ;  Geom.  (2d) 
1099^-McCren,  nenry  M.,  21,  City  London  Coll.,  clerk 

—French  (1st)  with  let  prizo  of  £5 
85— McCulloch,  James,  17,  Belfast  Lit.  Inst.,  clerk— 

Bkpg.  fist) 

1600— McDonald,  John  N.,  16,  Sheerness  Dockyd.  Inst., 
shipwright  appr. — Arith.  (2d) 

649 —  McEwcn,  Charles,  19,  Glasgow  M.I.,  warehouse- 

man—Eng.  Lit.  (2d) 

650—  McEwcn,  James,  18,  Glasgow  M.I.,  clerk— French 

(3d) 

651—  McGhie,  Daniel,  23,  Glasgow  M.T.,  weighing 

clerk — Music  f2d) 
713— McGregor,  Donald.  17,  GlasgowTonic  Sol-Fa  Soc., 

clerk — Music  (2d) 
533— McHardie,  James,  22,  Anders.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

warehouse  man— Music  f3d) 
1906— McHveen,  Samuel,  17.  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch.,  in 
tho  linen  trade— Arith.  (1st) 

652—  Mclnnes,  William,  17,  Glasgow  M.I.,  warehouse- 

man— Eng.  Lit.  (3d) 
1840 — McTntyre,  John,  18,  Liverpool  Inst.,  clerk— Bkpg. 
(1st) ;  Ale.  (3d) ;  Geog.  (3d) 
634— McKay,  Richard,  28,  Anders.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

compositor — Botany  (3d) 
83-McKee,  William  S.,  31,  Belfast  Lit.  Inst.,  pattern 
designer— Bkpg.  (1st) 


1891— McKio,  Dantel,  17.  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch.,  civil 

enirincer — Alg.  (3d) ;  Mensur.  (2d) 
536 — 3IcKillop,  Patrick.  27.  Anders.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

time-keeper — Chcm.  (3d) 
1877— McKnight,  William  J.  25,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch., 

teacher— Arith.  (1st)  ;  Mensur._(2d) 
63" — McLachlan,  Samuel,  2  " 


Hcrk— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
9,  Anders. 

Bkpg.  (:W 


538— McTx»an,  John,  19, 


>.  Anders.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 
Univ.,  Glnsgow,  clerk 


1407— McLennan,  William  B.,  23,  Paisley  Artiz.  Inst, 

warehouseman — French  (1st) 
1419 — McManus,  William,  23,  Parsonstown  Y.M.  Chris. 

Assoc.,  teacher — Arith.  (1st) 
596 — McMillan.  Duncan,  20,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk — 
Arith.  ( >d) 

C22 -McMillan,  Matthew,  17,  Glasgow  Inst,  clerk— 
Arith.  (1st) 

1052— 3IcNaught.  William  G.,  18,  Beauvoir  Coll.,  mer. 

clerk — Music  (1st) 
653— McNeil,  Charles,  jun.,  20,  Glasgow  M.I.,  black- 
smith appr. — Arith.  (2d)  ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 

1904— McNeill,  Henrv.  18,  BolfastAcad.  Sci.  Sch.,  teacher 

—Mensur.  (2d) ;  Trigon.  (3d) 
541— MeTaggart,  John,  22,  Anders.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 
warehouseman — Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 

1596 — Meaden,  Nicholas.  20,  Sheerness  Dock-yard  Inst., 
engineer  (student) — Light  nnd  Heat  (2d) ; 
Mensur.  C>\) ;  Pract.  Mech.  (3d) 

1100—  Meadows,  Ilcnrv,  16,  City  of  London  Coll.,  clerk 

-Arith.  (1st) 

117— Measures,  Simon,  20,  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Inst.,  clerk — German  (3d) 

1101—  Mcdhurst,  John  T.,  21,  City  of  London  Coll.. 

clerk— Dom.  Econ.  (1st.),  with  1st  prize  of  £5  ; 
Anim.  Phys.  (3d)  ;  Geog.  (3d) 

1873— Mellalicu,  Robert,  22,  Hey  wood  M.I.,  no  occupa- 
tion stated — Chem.  (3d) 

1218— Melvin,  Arthur  D.,  20,  Malvern  W.  Men's  Inst, 
land  ac-enfs  clerk— Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 

1243— Metcalf,  ~  Edward,  22,  Manchester  M.I.,  grey- 

lookcr — Arith.  (2d) 
763 — Metealf,  John  A.,  23,  Guisboro'  M.L,  clerk — 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

1496— Middleton,  Michael  21,  Richmond  Par.  Library, 
gardener— Floric.  (2d) ;  Fruit  and  Veg.  Cult  (2d) 
885— Middleton,  Thomas  E.,  17,  Huddersncld  M.I., 
warehoiwe  boy — Frec-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 

657—  Millar,  William  .1.,  2«,  Glasgow  M.L,  collector— 

Free-hd.  Dwg.  (1st) 
2132— Millard,  Joseph,  27.  Greenwich  Lit.  Inst.,  ship- 
wright—Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 

1102—  Miller,  Charles,  23,  City  of  London  Coll.,  book- 

seller's assistant— Bkpg.  (2d) 
544 — Miller,  James,  36,  Andersonian  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

cloth-lappor— Music  (3d) 
656— Miller,  John,  19,  Glasgow  M.L,  clerk — Free-hd. 

Dwg.  (2d) 

2100— Milliehap,  William,  18,  Farnham  W.M.  Assoc., 
clerk— Arith.  (3d) 

1560— Mills,  George,  22,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  warehouse- 
man— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 

2081— Mills,  John  E.,  19,  Gloucester  Free  lib.,  banker's 
clerk— French  (3d) 

1184—  Mills,  Samuel  H.,  .WJBirkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  clerk- 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

955— Milne,  Edward  P.,  10,  Lancaster  M.L,  upholsterer 

— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
11.33— Milton,  James  T.,  17,  PortseaY.M.  Chris.  Assoc., 

engineer  student — Arith.  fist) ;  Geom.  (2d) 
1826— Misell,  Alfred,  16,  Liverpool  Inst.,  clerk— Arith. 

(3d) 

658—  Mitchell,  Alexander  C,  1C,  Glasgow  M.L,  land- 

surveyor— Arith.  (3dj 
1984 — Mitchell,  George,  16,  Bnrrage-road  Sch..  Plum- 
stead,  cabinet  maker — Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 
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6— Mitchell,  James,  1G,  Aberdeen  M.I., 
Eng.  Lit.  (2d) 

IC30 — Mitchell,  James  F.,  17,  Southampton  Ath.,  on 
ordmnee  survey — Geog.  (1st)  ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
609 — Moir,  Charles  S.,  18,  Glasgow  Ath.,  salesman  to 
calico  printer — Logic,  Arc.  (1st),  with  2nd  prize 
of  £3 

1 103 —  Moles,  Joseph,  jun.,  21,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk 

—Bkpg.  (1st),  with  2nd  prize  of  £3 
385— Mondy,  Edmond  F.,  22,  Deptford  Loc.  Bd.,  ship- 
wright— Prine.  Mech.  (1st),  with  1st  prize  of 
£5;  True.  Mech.  (2d);  Trigon.  (2d);  Bkpg. 
(3d) 

1274 — Monies,  Peter,  jun.,  26,  Munch.  M.I.,  draughtsman 

— Prac.  Mech.  (3d) 
•15 — Moore,  Emanuel,  17.  Bacnp  M.I.,  pupil  teacher— 

Arilb.  (1st) ;  Geog.  (3d) 
74— Mooro,  Thomas,  23,  Belfast  Lit.  Inst.,  clerk— 

Bkpg.  (1st) 

1104—  Morgan,  Hugh,  21,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk— 

Pol.  and  Soc.  Econ.  (1st),  with  1st  prize  of  £5 
211 — Morgan,  Thomas,  17.  Bristol  Y.  Men's  Chr.  Assoc., 

land  surveyor — Arith.  (2  J) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
020— Morricc,  David,  29,  Glaspow  j^t.,  shoemaker— 

Arith.  (2d) 

920— Morii*,  Frederick  A.,  22,  Ipswich  W.M.  Coll., 

grocer's  ;Lssiatant — Arith.  (Ut)  ;  Bkpp.  (3.1) 
1)02 — Morris,  Thomas,  24,  Christ  Church  (Uulme)  Inst., 

clerk— Arith.  (3d) 
.54  7 — Morrison,  George,  29,  Anders,  l-'ni.,  <  »la*gow,  wood 

engraver-  Music  (3d) 
202 — Morrison,  John  1L,  22,  Chatham  M.I.,  shipwright 

— Alg.  (1st) ;  Eng.  J  list.  (2d). 
1781— Morritt,  Wi" 


(3d) 


33,  York  Inst.,  tailor— Music 


1282—  Moss,  Walter,  20,  Manchester  M.I.,  bricklayer— 

Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1249 — Mounsey,  David,  20,  Manchester  M.I.,  mechanical 

draughtsman- Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
C.J9 — Muir,  Matthew,  18,  Glasgow  M.I.,  manufacturer 
—Arith.  (3d) ;  Bkpp.  (2d; 

1 183 — Sluirson,  June,  21,  Rirkb-ek  Lit.  Inst.,  infant- 
school  teacher- -Arith.  (3d) 

'2153 — Mulligan,  William  M.,  18.  Gilford  Milt.  Imp.  Soc., 
apprentice  (flax  trade)— Arith.  (Istl 

1283 —  Munn,  William  W.,  20,  Manchester  M.I.,  clerk— 

Arith.  (IhI)  ;  Bkpg.  (1st)  ;  Geog.  (1st) ;  French 
(2d) 

GG0 — Murdoch,  James,  18,  Glasgow  M.I.,  engineer-- 
Arith.  (3d) 

360— Murphy,  Thorn**,  23,  Cork  Y.M.  Cab.  S  r., 

accountant- -Arith.  (1st) 
CGI — Murray,  David,  19,  Glasgow  M.I.,  clerk— Freo- 

hd.  Dwg.  (1st),  with  2nd  prize  of  £3 
005 — Murray,  .lames,  19,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk— Eng. 

Lit.  (2d) 

1111 — Murray,  Richard  L.,  30,  Parsonstown  Y.M.  Chr. 

As.«fjc.,  sobcitor's  clerk — Bkpg.  (2d)  ;  Eng  Lit. 

(3d) 

1126 — Musgrave.  John  T.,  17,  Patncroft  M.I.,  draughts- 
man—Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 

1589 — Myers,  Thomas,  19,  Scarborough  M.I.,  joiner— 
Arith.  (2d) 

909 — Naden,  Edwin.  24,  Hyde  M.I.,  in  a  printworks — 
Light  and  Heat  (3d) 

1724 — Napier,  John,  18,  Woolwich  Roval  Arsenal  M.I., 
litter— Arith.  (2d) ;  Mensur.  {lid) 

1000— Ncdwilk  David  B.  L.,  10,  Leeds  M.I..  no  occu- 
pation stated— Arith.  (3d)  ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) ; 
Geog.  (3d) 

"34 — Ncodham,  Robert,  17,  Glodwitk  In*t.,  piecer — 

Arith.  (3d) 

1886— Neill,  James,  16,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch.,  in  the 
linen  trade — Arith.  (3d) 
982-Newill,  Frank,  22,  Leeds  M.I.,  book-keoper- 
Chom.  (3d) 


2050— Newman,  George,  19,  St.  Thomas's,  Woolwich, 
Local  Board,  clork— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1775— Newman,  George  C,  16,  Worcester  Railway  Lit. 

Inst.,  law  clerk-Arith.  (2d);  Bkpg.  (3d); 
Geog.  (3d) 

321— Niblet,  Charles  J.,  17,  Cheltenham  W.M.  Club, 
pupil  teacher—  Arith.  (3d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) ; 


Geog.  (3d) 
Sicholl,  Ja 


1879— Nicholl,  James,  16,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch.,  no 

occupation  stated— Arith.  (3d) 
46.3— Nicholls,  Jane,  23,  Dudley  M.I.,  no  occupation 

stated— French  (3d) 
lofil— Nichols,  William,  1(3,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  clerk 
— Geog.  (3d) 

771— Nicholson,  Richard  E.,  17,  Halifax  M.I.,  printer 
Bkpg.  (3d) ;  Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 

662— Nimmo,  Robert,  22,  Glasgow  M.I.,  clerk- 
Arith.  (3d) 

139.5 — Nivcn,  David  C,  26,  Paisley  Artisan  Inst.,  gas- 
rates  collector — Bkpg.  (2d) 
323 — Nixon,  Thomas,  22,   S:.  George's  Ch.  Assoc., 
<  horlcy,  pattern  maker— Monsur.  (2d) ; 


Dwg.  (3d) 

110.5— Noakes,  Francis  M.,  20,  City  of  London  Coll., 


]m.< -ki  t-book  maker — Eng.  Hist.  (2.1) 

W.M.  Coll., 

houseman — Rkpg.  (2d) 


1562— Nuar,  Herbert,  10,  Salford 


ware- 


064 — Noble,  Kenneth  D.,  "24,  Glasgow  M.I.,  mech.  or 
marine  engineer — Pract.  Mech.  (3d) 
2029— Noi man,  Henry  C,  28,  St.  Thomas's,  Woolwich, 
Loo.  Bonrvl,  pattern  maker — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
830— Norminton,  .lohn  W.,  21,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll., 
druper's  assistant — Eng.  Lit.  (3d) 

1178—  Norris,  William  R.,  19.  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  clerk 

—Bkpg.  (1st) 

.576— Norval.  George  O.,  18,  Glasgow  Ath.,  warohouae- 
man — French  (3d) 

2090 — Notman,  James,  16,  St.  Michael's  Sch.  Bromley 
(Middlesex),  engineer— Arith. (2d) 

2147— Nutter.  William  J.,  30,  Littlemoor  and  Howard- 
town  (Glosstip)  M.I.,  clork— Bkpg.  (1st) 

1154— Nye,  Uenrv  S.,  17,  Roval  Polyt,  Inst.,  clerk — 
"French  (3d) 

10.53— Oakey,  George,  20,  Bcauvoir  Coll..  music-copyist 

Music  (l*t).  with  1st  prizi>  of  £5 
302— O'Connor,  Jeremiah  J.,  25,  Cork  Cath.  Y.M.  Soe., 
il.-puty  rate.  collector— Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 
2027—  O'Donophue,  Daniel,  24,  St.  Thomas'  Sch.  Wool- 

wi<-h,  shipwright — Geom.  Dwg.  (31) 
120"!— O'  Flaherty,  Mary  Anno  LUsy,  18,  Rugby  Loc. 

Rd.,  of  no  occupation — Arith.  (21) ;  Music  (3d) ; 
l':  e-!i  l.  Dwg.  (3 J)  ;  Ltiin  and  Roman  Hist. 

1100— Ogle,  William  S.,  23.  City  of  London  CoU.,  no 

occupation  stated — Bkpg.  ('2*1) 
367-  0'Gr.idy,  John,  42,  Crewe  M.I.,  assistant  clerk— 

Trine.  Mech.  (3dl 
1503— Oldhcld.  Alfred,  22,  Salfurd  W.M.  Coll.,  manager 

of  machine  works— Grrman  (3d) 
865— Oldfleld,  George,  18,  Holboek  M.I.,  mechanic— 
Arith.  (3d) 

1179—  O'Mallev,  Thomas.  '20,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  clerk 

—  Geog.  (1st);  Eng.  Hist.  (2d);  Arilh.  (3d) 
1510— Orchard,  John,  16,  Rugby  Inst.,  r.ulwav  clerk — 
Ai  ith.  (2d) 

459— OrdMi,  Jame*,  31,  Dudley  M.I. ,  serj.  of  police — 

IJUr-Lf.  (3d) 

915— Ornss,  James  S.,  18,  Ipswich  W.M.  Coil.,  clerk- 
Arith.  (1st) 

1508— Osbom,  Lucy  K.,  16,  Rugby  Evg.  Classos,  pupil- 
teacher — Arith.  (2d) 

1320— Oswald,  Joseph,  17,  N<«wcastlc-on-Tyne  Ch.  Inst, 
architect's  pupil — Mensur.  (21);  Geom.  Dwg. 
(3d) 

1520 — Over,  Henry  W.,  17,  Rugby  Inst.,  solicitor's  clerk 
—Arith.  (2d) ;  Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
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901— Owen,  Edward  B.,  19,  HuhneW.M.  Club,  clerk- 
German  (1st),  with  2d  prizo 


1931— Pannett,  Charles  Y 


19,  St  Stephen's  School, 
— Arith.  (2d) 


929— Pardoe,  William  A.,  21,  KiddcrminsterCh.of  Eng. 
Soc.,  designer — French  (3d) 
48— Parker,  John,  16,  Bacup  M.I.,  weaver— Arith.  (3d) ; 
Geog.  (3d) 

942— Parker,  William,  17,  Lancaster  JO., 
r.) — i 

245— Parkinson,  Joseph  E.,  20,  Bnrnley  M.I.,  poor-rates 


druggist  (appr  )-Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 

i,  Joseph 
collector— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 


1287 — Parnell,  George,  24,  Manchester  MX,  book-keeper 
—Light  and  Heat  (2d) ;  Chem.  (2d) ;  Alg.  (3d) 
1492 — Parr,  John,  20,  Redditch  Lit.  and  Sci.  Inst., 

clerk—  Bkpg.  (3d) 
1956— Parry,  Parton  T.  W\,  28,  Burrage-rd.  Sch.,  Plum- 

stead,  saddler— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
480 — Parsons,  Alfred,  24,  Edinburgh  Loc.  Bd.,  gardener 

Floric.  (3d) ;  Fruit  and  Veg.  Cult  (2d) 
2006 — Parsons,  George,  17,  St  Thomas'  Sch.,  Woolwich, 

engineer  student— Anim.  Phys.  (2d) 
2002— Parsons,  Richard,  16,  St  Thomas'  School,  Wool- 
wich, clerk— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 

r,  Thomas,  18,  Birkbeck  Lit 
Arith.  (2d) 

689— Patorson,  Alexander,  16,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk- 
French  (3d) 

483 — Paterson,  Donald,  24,|Edinburgh  Watt  Inst,  clerk 
—Arith.  (1st) 

651 — Paton,  James,  28,  Anders.  Univ.  Glasgow,  clerk — 

Bkpg.  (3d) ;  Anim.  Phys,  (3d) 
380— Payne,  Jabez,  23,  Doptford  Loc.  Bd.,  shipwright 

Arith.  (2d) 

925— Peanc,  Joseph,  jun.,  29,  Ipswich  W.M.  Coll., 

clerk— French  (1st) 
1858— Pearce,  Joseph  H.,  30,  Liverpool  I.,  schoolmaster 
—Arith.  (2d) 

552—  Pearson,  David.  30,  Andersonian  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

clerk— Ani.  Phys.  (3d) 

553 —  Peat  David,  34,  Andersonian  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

engineer — Ani.  Phys.  (3d) 

554 —  Peebles,  Robert,  26,  Andersonian  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

railway  clerk— Arith.  (2d)  ;  Spanish  (2d) ;  Ani. 
Phys.  (3d) 

978— Peglcr,  Oliver,  20,  Leeds  M.I.,  photographic 

chemist— Chem.  (1st);  Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d); 

Elect,  and  Mag.  (3d) 
390 — Peick,  Amelia,  30,  Derby  Local  Board,  governess 

Arith.  (1st) ;  Geog.  (1st) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 
118— Pelford,  Charles  E.,  18,  Birmingham  and  Midland 

I.,  draughtsman  and  designer — Free-hd.  Dwg. 

(1st) ;  Geog.  (2d) 
999— Peniston,  John  R.,  19,  Leeds  M.I..  mechanical 

draughtsman — Arith.  (2d) 
315— Pennack,  Thomas,  17,  Chelmsford  M.I.,  carpenter 

— Freo-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1979 — Pennal,  John,  26.  Burrage-road  School,  Plum- 
stead,  turner — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
928 — Penney,  George  R.,  16,  Kidderminster  Mut  Imp. 

Soc..  engine  fitter — Arith.  (1st) 
873 — Pennev,  Joseph  21,  Crewe  M.I.,  engine  fitter— 

Arith.  (3d). 

1606 — Penney,  William  H.,  17,  Sheerness  Dockyard  I., 


372 — Peters,  Sam,  20,  Crewe  M.I., 

(2d) 

119— Petit  Alfred,  18,  Birmingham  and  Midland  I., 

cabinet  case  maker — Arith.  (3d) 
656— Philip,  Robert,  22,  Andersonian  Univ., 


teacher— Arith.  (1st)  ;  Geog.  (2d) 
1507 — Phillips,  Martha,  16,  Rugby  Loc.  Bd.,  of  no  occu- 
pation— Arith.  (3d) ;  Music  (3d) ;  Latin  and 
Rom  Hist  (3d) ;  Free-hand  Dwg.  (2d) 
1439— Phillips,  Thomas,  20,  Pembroke  Dock  M  L,  ship- 
wright apprentice— Mensur.  (1st);  Trigon.  (2d) 
1 109— Phillips,  William  R.,  19,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk 
-Bkpg.  (1st) 

776— Pickard,  Sam,  21,  Halifax  M.I.,  book-keeper— 

Bkpg.  (2d) ;  Arith.  (3d) 
1155 — Pickering,  Edward.  17,  Roy.  Polyt.  Inst.,  clerk — 

French  (1st),  with  2nd  prize;  Italian  (3d) 
195— Pickering,  Richard  C,  23,  Bradford  M.I.,  clerk — 

French  (3d) 

163— Pickering,  William  F.,  18,  Bolton  Ch. 

pawnbroker— Free-hand  Dwg.  (2d) 
230— Pickles,  Jonathan,  22,  Burnley  Lit.  Inst, 

— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
870— Pickles,  Joseph,   24,   Holywell   Green  M.I., 

mechanic — Arith.  (3d) 
50— Pickup,  Richard,    19,  Bacup  M.I., 
Anim.  Phvs.  (3d);  ' 
1191— Pile,  James"  A.,  16 
Arith.  (2d) 


.'Birkbeck^Lt. 


Inst,  clerk— 

61 — Pilling,  James,  18,  Bacup  M.I.,  weaver — Arith. 

19,  Bacup  M.I.,  book-keeper' — 


(3d) 


>  ILL, 


157 


shipwright's  apprentice — Arith.  (3d) 
— Pennington,  Robert  T.,  23,  Bolton  Ch. 


Inst., 


warehouseman — Ani.  Phys.  (3d) 
1665— PercivaL,  Thomas.  18,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  packing 

clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) 
407— Perkins,  Charles  E.,  20,  DovonportM.I.,  solicitor's 

clerk— Bkpg.  (3d) 
663— Perks,  George  G.,  18,  Glasgow  M.I.,  clerk-Eng. 
Lit.  (3d) 

79— Perry,  John,  18,  Belfast  Lit.  Inst,  draughtsman 
Geom.  (1st) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (2d) ;  Eng.  Lit.  (2d) ; 
Dwg.  (2d) 


49— Pilling,  John, 

Arith.  (3d) 
66— Pilling,  John  R-,  19,  Bacup  M.I., 

Arith.  (2d) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
65— Pilling,  William,  17,  Bacup 
(3d) 

121— Pilter,  William  T.,  16,  Birm.  and  Midi. 

paper  salesman— Anim.  Phys-  (3d) 
1405-  Pinkerton,  William,  23,  Paisley  Artiz. 

-Bkpg.  (2d) 

1568—  Plant  Clement  W.  F.,  19,  Salford  W.  Men's  Coll., 

warehouse  man — Arith.  (1st) ;  Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
729 — Piatt  Samuel,  26,  Glodwick   Inst,  tin-plate 

worker — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1796 — Pocock,  James  R.,  32,  Bromley  Lit  Inst~,  gardener 

— Flor.  (3d) ;  Fruit  and  Vegt  Cult  (3d) 
1110— Pollard,  Henry  T.,  20,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk 

— Dom.  Econ.  (1st) 
1567— Pollitt  William,  16,  Salford  W.  Men's  Coll., 

clerk— Arith.  (1st) ;  French  (1st);  Geog.  (1st); 

with  2nd  prim  of  £3 

1569—  Poole.  James  H.,  19,  Salford  W.  Men's  CoU.,  clerk 

—Geog.  (2d) 

378— Poole,  John  G..  16,  Deptford  Loc.  Bd.,  bricklaver 
—Arith.  (1st) 

853-Poole,  Thomas,  23,  Hastings  M.I.,  joiner— Bkpg. 

1016 — PopplewelL,  Joseph,  16,  Leeds  Y.  Men's  Christ. 

Assoc.,  warehouse  lad — Arith.  (3d) 
1998— Potter,  Edwin,  17.  St  Thomas'  School  Woolwich, 

cook's-hssist—  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
317— Potter,  Henry,  18,  Chelmsford  M.I.,  coach  painter 

— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1648— Powell,  Charles,  21,  Southampton  Ath.,  clerk- 
Music  (1st) ;  Pol.  and  Soc  Econ.  (1st),  with 

2nd  prise  of  £3 
1777— Powell,  Edmund,  18,  Worcester  Mut.  Imp.  Assoc., 

clerk — Bkpg.  (1st) 
1236— Powell,  Edwin,  19,  Manchester  M.I.,  clerk— Eng. 

Hist.  (2d) ;  Alg.  (2d) ;  Mensur.  (2d) 
111  1 — Powell,  Henry,  20,  City  of  London  Coll.,  corresp. 

clerk— Bkpg.  (3d) 
1239— Powell,  William  E.,  21,  Manchester  M.I.,  clerk— 

Bkpg.  (lBt) ;  Alg.  (3d) ;  Geom.  (3d) 
1027— Power,  John,  23,  Lichfield  W.  Mon'a 

grooer's-assistant— Bkpg.  (2d) 
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1195— Pownall,  Robert  E.,  19,  Birkbeck  Lit 

vcyor's  clerk— Bkpg.  (1st) 
1912 — Preston,  James,  19,  Aecriugton  M.I.,  boot 
Arith.  (2d) ;  Chem.  (3d) 
213— Preston,  John,  24,  Burnley  M.I.,  cotton 


Arith.  (2d) 

1943— Preston,  Richard,  18,  Aocrington  M.I..  dyer— 

Arith.  (3d)  ;  (.  hem.  (2.1) 
1112— Pric  e.  Edward  E..  17.  City  of  Ixmdon  Coll.,  clerk 

-Alg.  (3d) 

177G— Price,  Thomas.  19.  Worcester  Mut.  Imp.  Assoc., 
cbrk— Bkpg.  (1st) ;  French  (3d) 
216— Pritehard.  William.  23,  Bristol  Y.  Men's  Chr. 
Assoc.,  clerk-Arith.  (1st);  Bkpg.  (2d) 
157C— rrobcrt,  Frederick.  19,  Salford  W.  Men's  Coll., 

clerk— Arith.  (2d) 
2111— Prophet,  William  W,  19,  Greenwich  Lit.  Inst., 

engineer — Praet.  Mech.  (3d) 
820— Proven.   John,   20,    Halifax   W.   Men's  Coll., 


Arith.  (2d) 
*  W.,  18,  Leeds  M.I.,  chemist 

(3d) 


and 


1743— Quirk.  James.  20.  Woolwich  Boy.  Arsenal  M.I.. 

shipwright  apprentice— Chem."  (2d);  Animal 
Phys.  (3d) 

9.37— Ralj.h.  William  J..  19,  Lancaster  MX,  clerk— 
Frec-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 

709 — Rankin.  William,  26.  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol  Fa  Soc, 

mason --Music  (3d) 
1GGI — Rathbonc.  Thomas  II.,  28,  Stockport  M.I.,  book- 
keeper— Elect,  and  Mag.  (3d) 

313— Riven,  Arthur  J.,  17,  Cholmsford  M.L,  house 
painter— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
18—  Rea.  Samuel.  23,  Belfast  Literary  Inst.,  clerk— 
Bkpg.  (2d) 

1740— Red  hng.  Richard  J.,  27,  Woolwich  Roy.  Arson. 
M.I..  brass  turner — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d)" 

103.3  — Reed,  John.  18.  l^omeshavo  Evg.  Sch.,  wearer— 
Light  and  Heat  (3d) 

1033— Reed.  William.  20,  LomesLayo  Evg.  Sch.  weaver 
— Litfht  and  H.  at  (31) 

1933-Rees,  Turner  J..  19,  St.  Stephen's  School,  West- 
minster, assist,  master— Arith.  (2d) 
S13— Reid.  David,  10,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk— English 
Lit.  (2d) 

14G0— Rendell,  James  R..  17.  Preston  M.I.,  no  occupa- 
tion stated— Alg.  (3.1)  ;  Chem.  (3d) 

5.37 — Rhind,  James  21,  Andersonian  I'niv..  Glasgow, 
engineer— Prnct.  Mech.  (3d) 

36.3— Richards,  Jeremiah,  2.3,  Crewe  M.L,  engine  fitter 
—Arith.  (3d) 

1G 13— Richards,  John,  19,  Sheerness  Dockyard  Inst., 

engineer  student— Pract.  Mech.  (2d) 
1  !37-Riehards,  Joseph,  17,  Pembroke  Dockyard  M.L, 

pupil  teacher— Arith.  (1st)  ;  Geog.  (3d) 
1IM    Richardson.  Benjamin,  16.  Preston  M.L,  pupil 
teacher— Arith.  (3d);  Geog.  (3d) 

1.372 -  Rider,  Ruth.  21.  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  teacher— 

Frec-hd.  Dwg.  (31) 
1700— Ri .lir way,  Georges,  18.  St.  Peter's  Ev.  Sch.  Classes, 

Wolverhampton,  teacher  - Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
1113— Rurg,  Thomas.  22,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk— 

Bkpg.  (1st);  French  (3d) 
436— Riley,  John,  19.  Droylsden  Educ.  Inst.,  ware- 
houseman— Chem.  (2.1) 
1146— Rimer.  James  C  20,  Roy.  Polyt.  Inst.,  engineer 

—French  (2d) 

1802— Roberts.  Alfred.  33.  Hope  Chapel  Y.M.  Soc., 

Denton— Pol.  and  Soc.  Econ.  (3d) ;  Geog.  (3d) 
961  —Roberts,  Charles.  20,  Loods  Gh.  Inst.,  clerk— Arith. 
(1st);  Bkpg.  (1st) 

1.373—  Roberts,  John.  17,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  pupil- 


-  Elect,  and  Mag.' (3d 
1167— Riorden,  George  J.,  17  R< 


Royal  Polyt.  Inst.,  engraver 


1571— Roberts,  Richard.  40.  Salford  W.M. 
—Arith.  (2d) 

123—  Roberts,  Thomas,  24.  Birni.  and  Midi. 

—Chem.  (1st) 

12.34— Roberts,  Thomas,  16,  Manchester  M.L,  tailor  and 

draper— Arith.  (2d)  ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 
667— Robcrton,   Stephen,   22.  Glasgow  M.L.  clerk- 
Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (1st) ;  Eng.  Lit.  (3d) 

558 —  Robertson,  John,  18,  Anders.  I'niv.,  Glasgow, 

clerk — Chem.  (3d) 

669—  Robertson.  Robert  M.  M.,  17,  Glasgow  M.L.  clerk 

— French  (2d) 
408 — Robins,  Samuel  J.,  16,  Devonport  M.L,  engineer 

student— Arith.  (2d) 
824— Robinson,  Charles  T.,  16,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll., 

pattern  dyer — Chem.  (2d) 
1903 — Robinson.  James.  22,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch,,  law 

clerk— Alg.  (1st),  with  1st  prise  of  £o;  Geom. 

Gat),  without  Prizo  of  ^o;  Eng.  Hist.  (2d) ; 

1310 — Robinson,  lohn.  18,  Mosaloy  M.L,  minder — Bknar. 

(2d) 

1995 — Robinson.  Joseph,  1 7,  Stourbridge  Ch.  Inst.,  teacher 
—Arith.  (2d) 

1.374— Robinson.  Robert  TI..  23.  Salford  W.M.  <  'oil.,  book- 
keeper   Arith.  ;'2d) ;  French  (3d) 
803— Robinson,  William,  17.  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  wool- 
stapler  (apprentice)  —Bkpg.  (3d) 

124 —  Rook,  Rose  S..  20,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst.,  no  occu- 

pation stated — Latin  and  Rom.  Hist.  (2d) 
685— Roddie,  Willi  mi,  22.  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Soc.. 

engraver— Music  (2d) 
1147 — Rodinell,  George,  17,  Royal  Polyt.  Inst.,  clerk- 
Elect,  and  Mag.  (3d} ;  "Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
17 — Rose,  John,  jun.,  22,  Aberdeen  M.L,  assist,  teacher 
—Geom.  (3d) 

341 — Rose,  Robert,  17.  Compstall  M.L,  piocer — Arith. 

(1st) ;  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
347 — Rose,  Samuel,  20.  Compstall  M.L,  spinner — Arith. 

(3d)  ;  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
482— Ross,  David,  23,  Edinburgh  Sch.  of  Arts,  gardener 

-Arith.  (1st) 

559—  Ross,  George.  33,  Anders.  Fniv.,  Glasgow,  tailor 

—Botany  (3d) 

670—  Ross.   James,   17,  Glasgow  M.L,   clerk— Bkpg. 

(2d) 

560 —  Ross.  John,  21,  Anderson.  Univ.,  Glasgow,  teacher 

— Geog.  (2d)  ;  Arith.  (3d) 

850— Rostron.  Edward  C,  20,  Haslingdcn  M.L,  ware- 
houseman—  (ieog.  (2d) 

.397— Roxburgh.  Alfret  F..  16,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk— 
Em;.  Lit.  (3d) 

1304— Rowland,  Samuel.  20.  Manch.  M.L,  book-keeper— 

Chem.  (2d)  ;  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
1261— Rowson,  Walter  G.,  16,'  Manch.  M.L,  clerk— 

Bkpg.  (1st) 

1602 — Rule,  Thomas.   16,  Sheerness   Dockyard  Inst., 

engineer-student — Geom.  (3d) 
1197— Rushton,  Samuel,  34.  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst., 
mercial  traveller — Music  (1st) 


(3d) 


561 — Russell,  John, 


Univ.,  Glasgow, 


clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) 
125— Russell,  Samuel.  1G.  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst.,  weigh- 
ing-machine filer — Arith.  (3d) 
938— Rye,  Richard,  23,  King's  Lynn  Loc.  Bd.,  organist 
"and  choirmaster— Music  (1st) 


2114— Sadler,  Alfred,  28,  Lambeth  Evening 
engineer— Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 
695 — Sandeman,  Richard,  23,  Glasgow  Ath.,  merchant 

— Logic,  &c.  (3d) 
727 — Sands,  Joshua.  23.  Glodwick  Inst,,  pattern-maker 

— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1114 — Sarll,  Andrew,  29,  City  Lond.  Coll.,  school  assist- 
ant—Eng.  Lit.  (2d) 
1958 — Saunders,  John,  21,  Burrage-road  School,  Plum- 

Dwg.  (2d) 
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ivory,  Edwin,  22,  Gloucester  Froe  Library, 
way  clerk — French  (3d) 
2161 — Schofield,  Alfred  E.,  17,  Freetown 

Men's  Inst.,  printer — Arith.  (3d) 
1290— Scholes,  Thomas,  24,  Manch.  M.I., 


Bkpg.  (1st) ;  Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
693— Scobbie,  Andrew,  19,  Glasgow  Tonic-Sol-Fa  Soc., 

blacksmith — Music  (3d) 
894 — Scoteon,  Joseph,  25,  Christchurch  (Hulme)  Inat., 


coal  dealer—  Arith.  (3d) 
671— Scott,  John,  19,  Glasgow  M.I.,  clerk— Bkpg.  (3d) 
162— Scott,  Jonathan,  35,  Bolton  Ch.  Inat.,  iron  turner 
— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
1455— Scotten,  Willinm,  18,  PortseaY.M.  Chria.  Assoc., 
engineer  student — Arith.  (1st) ;  Chem.  (2d)  ; 
Pract  Mech.  (2d) ;  Geom.  (2d) 
562— Seoular,  John,  22,  Anderson.  Uniy,,  Glasgow, 
c\crk — Music  (2d) 
14-8elbie.  William,  17,  Aberdeen  M.L,  clerk-Arith. 


i  M) — Seller,  John  C,  18,  YoTk  M.I.,  railway  clerk— 
Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 

126 —  Sellers,  John,  24,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst.,  clerk — 

Latin  nn  1  Roman  Hist.  (2d) 

127—  Sdlman,  Elward  G.,  18.  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inat., 

civil  service  (proposed)— Eng.  Lit.  (1st),  with 
1st  prise  of  £6 

1578—  Shafto,  William  J.,  28,  Salford  W.M.  Coll.,  con- 

fectioner— Bkpg.  (3d) 
590 — Shand.  James,  18,  Glasgow  Ath.,  draper — Logic, 
&c.  (3d) 

672— Shand,  Thos.,  10.  Glssgow  M.I.,  clerk—  Bkpg.  (2d) 
831— Shaw.  John.  35,  Hnlifax  W.M.  Coll.,  paper  maker 

— Chem.  (1st),  with  2nd  prise  of  £3 
872— Shaw,  Reuben  C,  18,  Holywell-groen  M.I..  over- 
looker—Arith.  (3d) 
1 705— Shekclton.  John  H.,21, StPeter'sEvg.  Sch.Classes, 

Wolverhampton,  clerk — Anim.  Phys.  (2d) 
1631 — Shelton.  John,  19,  Southampton  Ath.,  engineer 

apprentice — Arfth.  (3d) 
486— 8hepherd,  l>svid  L.,  21,  Edinburgh  Watt  Inst, 

telegraph  elerk — Arith.  (1st) 
800— Shepherd,  Sam,  19,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  over- 
looker—Bkpg.  (3d) 
89— Shepherd,  Walter,   16,  Bewdley  W.M.  Inst., 
bakor— Arith.  (3d) 
922— Sheppard,  Alfred,   18,  Ipswich  W.M.  College, 

clerk— Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 
1637 — Shields,  Isaac  M.,  16,  Southampton  Ath.,  clerk — 

Arith.  (2d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) ;  Geog.  (3d) 
1491— Shore,  Thomas  H.,  22,  Reddateh  Lit.  and  Sci.  Inst., 
wan-houseman — Bkpg.  (3d) 

1579—  Shorrocka,  James  H.,  20,  Salford  W.M.  Coll 

clerk — French  (1st) 
2134 — Shott,  (George,  17,  Lambeth  Evg.  Classes,  turner 

and  fitter -Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 
2146— Sidebottem.  Joshua,  24,  Freetown  (Glossop)  W.M. 
Inst.,  clerk— Bkpg.  (3d) 
196 — 8ilverwood,  Leonard,  19,  Bradford  M.I.,  clerk — 
Arith.  (1st) ;  Geog.  (3d) 
1577— Simister,  Anne  B.,  31,  Salford  W. 

mistress — Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
842— Simkin,  Henrv.  18,  Hands  worth  W.M.  Club, 

silversmith— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1 1 78 — Simmonds.  Binjamin,  30,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  no 

occupation  stated — French  (3d) 
1 1 15 — Simmons,  John  D..  33,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  oilman 
—Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 
129 — Simpkin.  Stmucl  J.,  18,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Inst., 

pupil  tineher— Chem.  (3d) ;  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
921— Simpson,  Jamo.«   B.,  19,  Ipswich  W.M.  Coll., 

plum  tier's  apprentice — Bkpg.  (.<ktt 
152 — Simpson,  Jonathan,  17,  Bolton  Ch.  Inst.,  surveyor 
—Arith.  (3d) ;  Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1641— Sims,  Elward  T.,  jun.,  21,  Southampton  Ath., 
clerk— Bkpg.  (1st) ;  Alg.  (2d) ;  Latin  and  Rom. 
"  (2d) 


2077— Siveter,  Willinm  A.,  21,  Gloucester  \ 

solicitor's  clerk — French  (3d) 
1644— Skeats,  Frank  G.,  22,  Southampton  Ath.,  clerk  fa 
Ordnance  Survey  Office — Free-hd.  Dwg.  (1st), 
with  1st  prise  of  £6  ;  Arith.  (2d) 

804—  Skelton,  William  H.,  18,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  dyer 

Bkpg.  (2d) 
673 — Smeaton,  James,  22,  Glasgow  M.I., 

Pract.  Mech.  (2d) 
310 — Smoo,  Alfred,  25,  Chelmsford  Lit  and  Mech. . 

clerk  in  Provident  office — Bkpg.  (2d) 
886— Smith,  Benjamin,  21,  Huddersfield  M.L, 

dealer— Froe-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
392— Smith,  Charles  H.,  20,  Derby  ILL,  ironmaster's 

elerk— Mens.  (2d) 

805—  Smith,  David,  19,  Halifex  W.M.  CoU.,  wool  sorter 

— Bkpg.  (3d) 

1709 — Smith,  George,  16,  Woolwich  R.A.  Evg.  SchooL 

labourer — Chem.  (3d) 
924— Smith,  Harry,  17,  Ijiswich  W.M.  Coll.,  brewer's 
clerk-Arith.  (2d) ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 

836—  Smith,  Henry  J.,  18,  Handsworth  W.M.  Club,  die 

sinker — Froc-hd.  Dwg.  (3d)  * 
1729  (  Smith,  Henry  II..  21,  Woolwich  R.A.  Mech.  Inst., 
and  <     and  West.  Mission  Sci.  Sch.,  turner — Mens. 
1763  (     (3d) ;  Oeom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
182 — Smith,  Jc  hn,  35,  Bolton  Ch.  Inst.,  colliery  clerk — 

Anim.  Phys.  (:5d) 

837—  Smith,  John,  19,  Handsworth  W.M.  Club,  jeweUcr 

—Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 

376 —  Smith,  John,  17,  Dean  Mills  Inst.,  pupil  teacher 

—Arith.  (3d) ;  Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 

801— Smith,  Joseph,  16,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  warehouse- 
man— Bkpg.  (3d) 

254— Smith.  Margaret  P.,  17,  Bury  Ath.,  pupil  teacher 

Froe-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1194— Smith,  Martha,  22,  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  no  occu- 
pation stated — Arith.  (2d) ;  Dom.  Econ.  (1st), 
with  second  prize  of  £3 ;  and  Female  Prize  of  £2 

888— Smith,  Thomas,  17,  Hull  Chr.  and  Lit.  Inst., 
gardener — Arith.  (1st) 
1 116— Smith,  Thomas  J.,  29,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk— 
Bkpg.  (1st) 

1788— Smith,  Wm.  IL,  24,  York  M.I.,  draper— Music  (3d) 
130 — Smith,  William  T,  24,  Birmingham  and  Midland 

Inst.,  manufactory  manager — French  (2d) 
923— Smyth,  Edward  B.,  26,  Ipswich  W.M.  Coll.,  clerk 

1 902— Smy£kPWiWm,  23,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  SchooL 
teacher— Arith.  (2d) 

409—  SneU,  William  W.,  17,  Devonport  M.I.,  pupil 

teacher— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
564 — Some, rv ills,  George,  17,  Anderaoman  Univ.,  Glas- 
gow, power-loom  tenter — Ani.  Phys.  (2d) 

377 —  Spacey,  Alfred,  27,  Deptford  Local  Board,  master 

of  ragged  school — Mensur.  (3d) 
1898— Speer,  William.  19.  Belfast  Aead.  Sci.  School, 

teacher— Arith.  (2d) ;  Mensur.  (3d) 
1481— Spencer,  Richard,  16,  Preston  M.I.,  pupil  teacher 

Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
229— Spencer,  Robert,  24,  Burnley  Ch.  of  Eng.  Lit. 

Inst.,  gardener — Dom.  Econ.  (1st),  with  prise 

of  books  value  £1 ;  Ani.  Phys.  (2d) 
2121— Spencer,  Robert,  20,  Lambeth  Evg.  Classes,  tailor 

—Arith.  (3d) 

735— Spencer,  Squire,  18,  Halifax  M.I.,  joiner— BkPg. 

(3d) 

•334— 8pencer,  William,  22,  Clitheroe  M.I., 

Arith.  (3d) 
1182— Spriggs,  Henry,  18,  Royal  Polyt. 

pation  stated— Arith.  (3d) 

410—  Stanbnry,  William,  20,  Devonport  M.I.,  clerk — 

German  (2d) 

131 — Stanley,  Samuel  S.,  20,  Birmingham  and  Midland 

Inst.,  printer's  reader — French  (3d) 
61— Stansfield,  George  S.,  18,  Bacap  M.I.,  chemist — 
Arith.  (1st);  Chem.  (3d);  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
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812— Stansficld,  William,  17,  Halifax  W.  Men's  Coll., 
wool  trade  apprentice — Bkpg.  (3d) 

959— Stanton,  John  S.,  16,  Lane  mtor  M.I.,  draughts- 
man — Free-hand  Dwg.  (3d) 

889— Starr,  Edward,  jnn.,  18, 'Hall  Chr.  and  Lit.  Inst., 
architect's  pupil— Free-hand  Dwg.  (2d) 

962— Stead,  John,  21.  Leeds  Ch.  Inst.,  in  the  linen 
manufacture — French  (3d) 

675 — Steel,  James  B.,  37.  Glasgow  M.I.,  commercial 

traveller—  Bkpg.  (2d) 
1459 — Stephens,  Edward  B.,  17,  Preston  M.I.,  no  occupa- 
tion stated — Latin  and  Rom.  Hist.  (2d) 

411— Stephens,   Thomas  M.,    16,    Devonport  M.I., 
eaulker  apprentice- — Arith.  (3d) 

189— Stephenson,  Albert,  18,  Bradford  M.I.,  clerk— 
Arith.  (2d) 

1456 — Stevens,  James,  19,  Portsea  Y.  Men's  Chr.  Assoc., 
engineer  (student)  —  Arith.  (1st) ;  Algebra 
(3d) 

584 — Stewart,  James,  lfi,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk — Arith. 

(3d) ;  French  (3d) 
610 — Stewart,   John,   20,    Glasgow   Ath.,  engineer 

apprentiee — Prae.  Mcoh.  (3d) 
1192—  Stewart.  William.  24.  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst.,  barris- 
ter's clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) 
705— Stirling.  James,  41.  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-fa  Soc., 

hatter — music  (1st) 
581 — Stirling,  James,  27.  Glasgow  Ath., 


— Lofric  and  Mental  Sei.  (2d) 
259— Stockdale.  William.  17,  Bury  Ath.,  book- 

Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
2083*-Stockwell,  Thomas  H.,  17,  Gloucester  Free  Lib., 

attorney's  clerk— Free-hand  Dwg.  (3d) 
1670— Stokeld,  Joseph  T.,  17,  Stockton  M.I.,  printer— 

Eng.  Hist.  (3d) 
2025— Stone,  John  W.,  16,  St.  Thomas's  Sch.,  Wool- 
wich, writer — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1911— Stone,  Robert  J.,  17,  Christchurch  W.  Men's 

Inst.,  attorney's  clerk— Bkpg.  (3d) 
1343— Stone,  Walter.  17,  New  Swindon  ML,  engine- 
fitter  (appr.)— Arith.  (3d) 
1997— Stone,  Walter  II..  24.  St.  Thomas,  Woolwich,  Loc. 

Bd.,  teacher — French  (1st) 
565 — Storrie.  John,  24,  Anders.  Univ.  Glasgow,  stereo- 

typer — Botanv  (2d) 
1300— Stott.  Henrv.  senr..  28,  Manchester  M.I.,  weaver 

—Geom.  Dwg.  (2d) 
1302 — Stott,   Henry,   21,  Manchester  M.I.,  weaver — 

Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1896 — Stronge,  John.  26,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch.,  teacher 
—Arith.  (3d) 

941— Suggett.  Dix,  24,  King's  Lynn  Ch.  of  Eng.  Y. 

Men'B  Soc.,  merchant's  clerk — Bkpg.  (1st) 
1213— Sumner,  Jane,  23,  Macclesfield  Uscf.,  Kn.  Soc., 

weaver—  Dom.  Econ.  (2d) 
101 1— Sumner,  Pearson.  30,  Leeds  Y.  Men's  Chr.  Assoc., 

coal  agent — Arith.  (3d) 
1241— Suringar.  William  F.  G.  L.,  22,  Manchester  M.I., 

draughtsman — Bkpfr.  (2d) 
1941 — Sutclifle.  George,  33,  Accrinpton  M.I.,  national - 

school-master—  Elect,  and  Magn.  (3d)  :  Chem. 

(3d) ;  Anim.  1'hvs.  (3d) 
63 — Suttliffe,  (Jeorge  W.,  19,  Bacup  M.T..  warehouse- 
man— Anim.  Phys.  (2d)  ;  Goog.  (2d)  ;  Geom. 

DwP.  (3<1) 

802— Sutcliffe,  Joseph  A..  18,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll., 
maker- up—  Bkpij.  (3d) 
2086— Swain,  Thomas,  16,  St.  Michael's  School,  Bromley 

(Midd.),  engineer  (appr.) — Arith.  (2d) 
1 750— Swanson.  William,  19,  Woolwich  Roy.  Arsenal 

M.I.,  mechanic — Geom.  Dwp.  (3d) 
1177— Sweeting  Robert  D..  24.  Birkbeck  Lit.  Inst., 

school  teacher — Arith.  (3d) 
820— Sykes,  Edmund.  24,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  fac 

operative— Elect.  &  Magn.  (3d) ;  Chem.  (1st1 
1119— Symonda,  Charles  D.,  20,  City  of 

(3d) 


291— Taffs.  Willi  am  W.,  17.  Chatham  M.I.,  pupil-teacher 
—Arith.  (3d) 

1720— Tailby,  William,  19,  Woolwich  Hoy.  Arsenal  M.I., 

carpenter— Arith.  (3d] 
1034—  Tapp,  Goorgo  W.,  19,  St.  Stephens'  Even.  Sch., 

Westminster,  clerk    Blcp;*.  (2d) 
1703—  Tart,  John  B.,  28.  Bilston  Inst.,  i;io  ers-aasistant 

—Arith.  (2d) ;  Bkps*.  (2d) 
1199—  Tas.s  ill,  Henry,  21,  Birkhcck  Lit.  Inst.,  nutu.nal- 

school-tcaeher — French  (3d) 

132—  Taylcr,  Jane,  21,  Birmingham  and  Midland  Inst., 

a'ssistant-miMtress— Anim.  Phvs.    (3d);  Goog. 
(3,1) 

133—  Tavlor,  Daniel,  22,  Birmingham  and  Midland 

Inst.,  clerk — Arith.  (1st) 
862— faylor,  Ernest  A.,  17,  Hertford  Lit.  and  Sci.  Inst., 

ironmonger's  assistant— Arith.  (2d) 
1055— Tavlor,  Henry,  32,  Beauvoir  Coll.,  schoolmaster— 
Music  (1st) 

1388 — Taylor.  James,  19,  Oldham  Lyceum,  mechanic — 

Arith.  (1st)  ;  Princ.  Mcch.  (2d) ;  Pract.  Moch, 

(2d)  ;  BkPfJ.  (3d) 
737— Tavlor,  Jamc*.  18.  Glodwirk  Inst.,  mechanic— 

Arith.  (3d)  ;  Mcnsur.  (3d) 
1256— Taylor.  John.  20,  Manch.  M.I.,  warehouseman — 

Bkpp.  (2d) 

1834— Tavlor.  Joseph  B.,  19,  Liverpool  Inst.,  clerk— 

Bkpg.  (3d) 

1658 — Tavlor,  Samuel,  17,  Stockport  M.I.,  book-keeper 

—Arith.  (3d)  ;  Anim.  Phvs.  (3d) 
908— Taylor,  Thomas,  18,  Hyde*  II. I.,  joiner— Light 

and  Heat  (3d) ;  Anim.'  Phys.  (3d) 
1331— Taylor.  William,  18.  New  Mill's  Inst.,  labourer— 

Arith.  (3d);  English  Hist.  (3d);  Geog.  (3d) 
1264— Teggin,  Edward,  17,  Manchester  M.I.,  mechanic 

-Bkpg.  (2d) 

861-Tekell,  John  S.,  16,  Hertford  Lit.  and  Sci.  Inst., 

clerk— Arith.  (3d) 
1317— Telford,  Roliort.  19,  Middlesbro'  M.I.,  clerk  in 
iron-works — Bkpg.  (2d) 

1120—  Temple,  Albert,  17,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  no  occu- 

pation stated— Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (2d) 
676 — Thorn.    Andrew   II.,    18,  (ilasgow   M.I.,  pupil 

teacher  (formerly) — Geom.  (3d) 
1445 — Thomas.    Frederick,  16,   Pembroke  Dock  M.I., 

shipwright  apprentice— Arith.  (1st) 
414 — Thomas,  James,  17,  Devonport  M.I.,  butcher — 

Arith.  (1st) 

1442—  Thomas,  Wm.  C,  21,  Pembroke  Dock  M.I.,  ship- 
wright—Arith.  (1st) 

288— Thomlinson,  John  H.,  17,  Carlisle  M.I.,  no  occu- 
pation— Gcoj*.  (2d) 

983—  Thompson,  Alfred,  16,  Leeds  M.I.,  cloth  manu- 
facturer— Arith.  (3d) 

379— Thompson,  George  ('.,  17,  Deptford  Local  Board, 
shipwright  apprentice — Mensur.  (3d) 

806— Thompson,  Henrv.  16,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  clerk 
—  Bkpg.  (3d) 

1580— Thompson,  John,  21,  Sal  ford  W.M.  Coll.,  clerk— 
Arith.  (1st) 

2024— Thompson,  Robert,  28,  St.  Thomas's  Woolwich, 
W.  Bd.,  brass  finisher— Geom.  Dwg.  (3<1) 
799— Thompson.  Walt  r,  16,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  ware- 
houseman— Bkp£.  (3d) 

1842— Thomson,  Frederick  C.  A..  23,  Liverpool  Inst., 
gardener — Floric.  (3d) ;  Fruit  and  Veg.  Cult. 
(2d) 

•575— Thomson,  Robert,  27,  Anders.  Univ.  Glasgow, 

pianoforte  and  music  •  Her— Music  (3d) 
684— Thorn.  Andrew  H,  18,  Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
Soc,  formerly  pupil  teacher — Music  (2d) 

1121—  Thome,  Samuel,  20,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  railway 

clerk — Bkpg.  (2d) 
146— Thornlcy,  James  B.,  17,  Bolton  M.I.,  turner— 
Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1329— Thornley,  Richard,  18,  New  Mills  Inst.,  book- 
keepor-Arith.  (2d) 
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2087— Thornton,  Robert,  16,  St  Michael  ■  Sch.,  Bromley 
(Middlesex),  engineer — Arith.  (3d) 
256— Thornton,  Thomas,  22,  Bury  Ath.,  joiner— Gtom. 

Dwg.  (3d) ;  Freo-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
289 — Thorpe,  Alfred,  17,  Carlisle  MX,  mech.  engineer 

(apprentice) — Arith.  (3d) 
1006— Tiffany,  John  B.,  24,  Leeds  Y.M.  Chr.  Abhoc.. 

tobacco  monuf.— Mens.  (1st) ;  Eng.  Mist.  (2d)  ; 
Trig,  (id) 

1786— Tiasiman,  Charles,  19,  York  M.I.  Loc.  Board, 

teacher— Arith.  (2d) 
566 — Todd,  Robert,  21,  Andersonian  Univ.,  Glasgow, 
law  clerk— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
2084 — Tomes,  William  J.,  23.  Gloucester  Free  Library, 
draper's  assistant — French  (3d) 
467— Tomkinson,  Elisabeth,  23,  Dudley  MX,  no  occu- 
pation stated— Music  (1st),  with  prizo_of  £2 
2106 — Tomlinson,  George,  18,  Aldcrshot  and 

Loc.  Boanl,  elork — Arith.  (1st) 
1122— Tomlinson,  Harry,  21,  City  of  Lond.  ColL, 
(H.M.  Customs)— French  (3d) 
371 — Tomlinson.  John  J.,   23,  Crewe  M.I.,  engine 

fitter— Arith.  (2d) ;  Prac  Moch.  (2d) 
370— Tomlinson,  Thomas  D.,  21,  Crewe  MX, 

fitter— Prac.  Mech.  (3d) 
2103 — Topping.  Alexander  T.,  16.  Farnbam  Y.M.  Assoc., 
no  occupation  stated — Arith.  (Sid) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
1209— Tracy,  Mary,  30,   Birkbeck   Lit.  Inst.,  book- 
keeper— Bkpg.  (3d) 
1417— Treacy,  Thomas,  22,  Parsonstown  Y.M.  Chr. 

Assoc.,  grocer's  assist— Bkpg.  (3d) 
415— Treleaven,  Joseph  T.,  23,  De^onport  M.I.,  ship- 
wright—Mens.  (1st),  with  2nd  prize  of  £3 
1056— Treverton,  George  F.,  29,  Beauvoir  Coll.,  fancy  - 


engine 


box  milker — Music  (1st) 
1604— Treatise,  Theodore  T.,  18, 


(2d) 


Dockyard 


Inst., 

602— Tritton,  John  D.,  19,  Faversham  Inst.,'  mast  and 

block  maker— Arith.  (1st);  Geog.  (1st) 
1168— Truelove,  Maurice  H.,  18,  Birkbeck  Lit  Inst, 
clerk— Eng.  Hist  (2d) 
40— Tunks,  Joseph,  16,  S.E  Railway  M.I.,  Ashford, 
railway  clerk — Arith.  (1st) 
1360— Turnbulf,  George,  18,  New  Swindon  M.I.,  appren- 
tice engineer— Arith.  (3d) 

567 —  TurnbulL,  James,  18,  Anderson.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

clerk — Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
677— Tnrnbull.  John,  jun.,  26,  Glasgow  M.I.,  engineer 
—Prac  Mech.  (2d) 

2116— Turner,  Albert,  27,  Lambeth  Evg.  Classes,  clerk 
—Arith.  (1st)  ;  Eng.  Hist  (3d) ;  Geog.  (3d) 

1932— Turner,  George,  26,  St  Stephen  s,  School,  West- 
minster, clerk — Arith.  (3d) ;  Mensur.  (3d) 

I486— Turner,  S*rah  J..  19,  Preston  M.L,  weaver— 
Dom.  Econ.  (3d) 

1726— Tyers,  Arthur  8.,  20,  Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal 
M.In  iron  teruer— Arith.  (2d) 

1444— Vaughan,  James  R.,  16,  Pembroke  Dock  M.I„ 
shipwright  apprentice— Arith.  (1st) 

1581— VauRhan,  Thomas,  18,  Salfbrd  W.M.  ColL  clerk 
-Bkpg.  (2d) 

503— Veitch,  John,  18,  Faversham  Inst,  teacher— 

Arith.  (1st) 
1832— Vicars,  John,  21,  Liverpool  Imrt.,  _ 
—Arith.  (2d) ;  Prart.  Mech.  (2d) 
153—Vose,  William,  18,  Bolton  Ch.  Inst., 
man— Arith.  (3d) 

568 —  WaddelL.  Matthew,  21,  Anderson.  Univ.,  Glasgow 

clerk — Anim.  Phvs.  (3d) 
1471— Wade,  George  A..  20,  Preston  M.I.,  art 

Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1476— Wade,  John  W.,  16,  Preston  MX, 

pupil— Free- hd.  Dwg.  (1st) 
1723—  Wage,  Frederick,  20,  Woolwich  Royal 

MX,  wheeler— Arith.  (3d) 


1691— Wager,  Jasper,  18,  Wedneaburv  MX,  clerk — 
Arith.  (2d) ;  Froo-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) ;  Eng.  Hist. 
(3d) ;  Geog.  (3d) 
817— Wainhouae,  Walter,  16,  HalifaxW.M.ColL,  pattern, 
cutter — Froo-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1359— Wain wright  John,  19,  Oldham  Lye,  warehouse- 
man— Bkpg.  (3d) 

1583— Walkden,  Joseph,  19,  Salfbrd  W.M.  ColL,  clerk — 
Arith.  (3d) 

416 — Walke,  Andrew  J.,  16.  Devonport  M.I-,  engineer 
student— Arith.  (1st) ;  Alg.  (2d)  ;  Geog.  (2d) 
11 — Walker,  David,  19,  Aberdeen  MX,  umbrella- 
maker — Eng.  Lit.  (3d) 
569 — Walker,  David  K.,  jun.,  19,  Anders.  Univ.  Glas- 
gow, clerk — Chom.  (2d) 
1523— Walker,  John,  19,  St.  Helen's  M.I.,  book -keeper 
Arith.  (3d) 

1347— Wall,  George  H.,  28,  New  Swindon  ML,  brass- 
finish  or — Bkpg.  (2d) 

571 —  Wallace,  Georgo,  22,  Anders.  Univ., 

teacher— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
678— Wallace,  John,  22,  Glasgow  ILL, 

Praet.  Mech.  (2d) 
2*t3 —  Wallace,  John,  17,  Carlisle  M.I.,  clerk— Arith. 

1582 — Walters,  Thomas,  18,  Salford  W.M-  Coll.,  ware- 
houseman— Arith.  (2d) 

1712— Walton,  William,  19,  Woolwich  R.A.  Evg.  Sch., 
engineer  student— Cheat.  (3d) 

1257— Warburton,  Alfred,  18,  Manchistor  M.I.,  clerk— 
Bkpg.  (2d) 

1910— Ward,  Charles  W.,  21,  Christchurch  W.M.  Inst., 

no  occupation  stated — Bkpg.  (3d) 
916— Ward,  Francis  C,  18,  Ipswich  W.M.  ColL, 

—Eng.  Hist.  (2d) ;  Geog.  (3d) 
129<J— Ward.  George  M.,  18,  Manchester  M.I.,  eng 

apprentice— Geom.  (3d) ;  Goom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
994—  Wardle,  James  W.,  18,  Leeds  M  L,  civU  eninnccr 
—Arith.  (3d) 

1293 — Wardle,  John,  16,  Manchester  M.  I.,  clerk — French 

572 —  Ware,  Charles,  18,  Anders.  Univ.,  Glasgow,  fire 

insurance  surveyor — Arith.  (3d) 
1764— Ware,  James,  17,  Woolwich  Western] 

Sch.,  turner— Goom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
38— Warm  an,  John  It,  20,  S.E.  Railway : 

engine  fitter — Pract  Mech.  (2d) 
1139— Warner,  Alfred  E.,  24,  Roy.  Polyt. 

engraver— Eng.  Lit.  (1st),  with  2d 

Hist.  (2d) ;  Latin  and  Rom.  Hist 

Dwg.  (3d) 

1 3  4-^  Warner,  Francis  H.,22,  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Inst,  clerk— Arith.  (1st)  ;  Bkpg.  (1st) 

1412 — Watcmton,  John,  19,  Paisley  Artis.  Inst,  clerk — 
Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.  (1st) ;  French  (2d) 

1401 — Watersten,  Marion,  17,  Paisley  Artis.  Inst-,  mill- 
worker — Music  (3d) 

1057— Wates,  Joseph,  jun.,  17,  Boauvoir  Coll.,  dork- 
Music  (2d) 

670 — Watson,  Peter,  18,  Glasgow  MX,  clerk— Arith. 

(1st) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
194— Watson,  Thomas  B.,  21,  Bradford  M.L, accountant 

Light  and  Heat  (3d) ;  Chem.  (3d) ;  Ani.  Phys. 

(3d) 

1467— Watts,  Luther,  19,  PorUoa  Y.M.  Chr.  Assoc., 

engineer  student— Alg.  (2d) ;  Princ  Mech.  (2d) 
1698— Weaver,  Samuel,  16,  St.  Peter's  Evg.  School, 

Wolverhampton,  pupil  teacher — Arith.  (2d) 
1915— Webb,  George,  20,  Messrs.  13 Agnail's  Schools, 

Gold's-hiU,  labourer— Arith.  (3d) 
854— Weeks,  Nelson  D.,  16,  Hastings  MX,  tailor— 

Bkpg.  (3d) 

680— Weir.  Joseph,  18,  Glasgow  MX,  clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) 
32— Welsh,  Charles,  17,  SX.  RaiL  MX,  Ashford, 
railway  clerk — French  (1st) 
/elwood,  DanieL  18,  Belfast  Acad.  Sot  Sch, 
clerk— Arith.  (1st) ;  Mens.  (2d) 
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1762— Wentzell,  Henry  T.,  33,  Woolwich  Roy. 
Oen.  Scb.,  book-keeper — Chem.  (3d) 

1123—  Wort,  John  B.,  18,  City  of  London  ColL,  dark- 

French  (3d) 

2083— Wert,  William  R.,  18,  Gloucester  Free  Library, 
merchant's  clerk— Arith.  (3d) ;  French  (3d)  , 
Geog.  (3d) 

1124—  Werterton,  Walter  C,  20,  City  of  London  Coll., 

clerk  Arith.  (1st) 

1357— Weston,  William,  19.  Oldhury  Local  Board,  boiler 

maker — Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
716— Whatmough,  William.  16,  Glodwick  List,  grocer's 
assistant — Arith.  (3d) 
68— Whisker,  John,  16,  Bacup  MX,  book-keeper— 
Arith.  (1st) 

227— WhiUker,  John,  24,  Burnley  Ch.  of  Eng.  Lit. 

Inst.,  warehooseman — Anim.  Pays.  (3d) 
1502— White,  Flor«ncc,  19,  Rugby  Lu-al  Board,  of  no 


occupation — Latin  and  Rom.  Hist.  (3d) 

Peter's  Evg. 


(2d); 


Sch., 


1860— Wi 


gas- 1 
■White! 


1696— White,   Harry  E.,  16,  St. 
Wolverhampton, 
Phys.  (3d) 

417— White,  Henry  G.,  26,  Devonport  M.I.,  shipwright 
— Trig.  (1st),  with  2nd  prize-  of  £3 ;  Con.  Sec 
(2d) ;  Anim.  Phys.  (2d) ;  Prim  Mech.  (2d) 
flute,  Henry  T.,  26,  Liverpool  Inst.  Loc.  B<L, 
-meter  inspector — Music  (3d) 
litchead,  Thomas,  19,  Carlisle  M.L,  mech. 
onginoer  (apprentice)— Prac.  Mech.  (2d) 
1905— Whitford,  Thomas,  19,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Scb-, 
fl  tx-dreaser— Arith.  (3d)  ;  Alg.  (3d) ;  Munsur. 

1900— wfitLd, William,  23,  Belfast  Acad.  Sci.  Sch.,  flax- 
dreascr-Trigon.  (1st),  with  1st  prize  of  £5 , 
Mensur.  (2d);  Eng.  Hist.  (2d);  Eng.  Lit. 

(rd) 

2069— Whitmarah,  Robert  T.,  18,  Gloucester  Free  Lib., 

cheese-factor— Arith.  (2d) 
42— Whittaker,  William,  20,  Aahton  and  Dunkinfield 

M.I.,  timekeeper— Alg.  (3d);  Monsur.  (3d); 

Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
57— Whittles,  Henry,  18,  Bacup  M.I.,  pupil  teacher — 

Arith.  (2d) 

884— Wiggleswortb,  Thomas,  22,  Huddcrsfield  MX, 

litho.  printer — Free-hand  Dwg.  (2d) 
819— Wilby,  Richard,  23,  Halifax  WML  Col.,  cctton- 
Hiiianer — Chera.  (1st) 
Wildman,  William  P^  19,  Holbeck  M.I.,  mechanic 


Inst., 


—Eng.  Hist  (3d)  ;  Pract.  Mech.  (3d) 
1151— Wilkin*,  Robert  W.,  23,  Roy.  Polyt.  Inst.,  clerk 
Elect,  and  Mag.  (2d) ;  Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
964   Wilkinson,  John  H.,  16,  Leeds  Ch.  Inst,  share- 
broker's  clerk— Arith.  (3d)  ;  Geog.  (3d) 
135— WUkinson,  Nathan,  29,  Birm.  and  Midi 

stationer— Latin  and  Rom.  Hist.  (2d) 
1423— Williams,  Herbert,  16,  Patricroft  MX, 
Arith.  (2d) 

1948— Williams,  Robert,  29,  Burrago-road  Sch. 
stead,  carpenter — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 

1623— Williams,  William  H.,  24,  ' 
carpenter — Music  (2d) 

1362 — Williamson,  Jeremiah,  23,  Oldham  Lye,  letter- 
press printer— Bkpg.  (3d) 

1831— Williamson,  Jonathan,  22,  Liverpool  Inrt.  Loral 
Board,  en  frineer—  Pract.  Mech.  (2d) 

1792 — Williamson,  William,  16,  York  M.I.,  pupil-teacher 
Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) ;  Geog.  (3d) 

1211 — Willman,  Joshua,  16,  Louth  MX,  pupil  teacher 
—Arith.  (2d) 

809-Wilson,  Benjamin  C,  25,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll., 

warehouseman — Bkpg.  (2d) 
1586— Wilson,  Edwin,  29,  Scarborough  M.I., 
Bkpg.  (3d) 

573 — Wilson,  John,  29,  Andersonian  Univ., 

(3d) 


(3d) 


22,  Glasgow  Inst.,  book- 


580— Wilson,  Robt ,  19,  Glasgow  Ath.,  clerk— Bkpg.  ( 1  st) 
574— Wilson,  Robert  A.,  21,  Andarsonian  Univ.,  Glas- 
gow, clerk— Ani.  Phys.  (3d) 
973— Wilson,  Thomas,  29,  Leeds  MX,  chemist  and 

druggist— Cheat.  (3d) 
1131— Wilson,  William  J.,   25,  Royal  Polyt.  Inrt., 
engineer's  clerk — Arith.  (1st) ;  Bkpg.   (lrt) ; 
Geog.  (1st),  with  lrt  prize  of  £o  ;  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society's  prize  of  £5 
1277— Winfield,  Richard,  20,  Manchester  M.I.,  book- 
keeper—Arith.  (2d) 
1715— Wingfiold,  Henry  E.,  18,  Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal 
Evg.  School,  engineer  student  -  Elect,  and  Mag. 
(2d) ;  Geom.  (2d) ;  Chem.  (3d)  ;  Alg.  (3d) 
1134— Winterbottom,  Charles,  18,  Roy.  Polyt.  Inst., 

dental  mechanic— Arith.  (2d) ;  Geog.  (3d) 
320— Winters,  Edwin  S.,  38,  Cheltenham  W.M.  Club, 

teacher  of  drawing — Free  IL  Dwg.  (2d) 
576— Wiseman,  William,  25,  Anderson.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

clerk— Bkpg  (1st) 
•622 — Wishart,  Andrew  M., 
keeper— Bkpg.  (3d) 
•2080-Witchell,  Edward  J.,  20,  Gloucester  Free  Lib., 
engineer  and  mnnufactnrer — Pr  ict.  Mech.  (3d) 
207-Wolstencroft,  William,  20,  Bradford  M.L,  clerk— 

Arith.  (lrt) ;  Bkpg.  (3d) 
1584— Wolrtcnholmo,  John  B.,  18,  Salftmi  W.M.  Coll., 

—porter  Arith.  (3d) 
851— WVnnersley,  Frederick  W.,  ?8,  Hastings  M.I., 

upholsterer— Bkpg.  (lst>;  Alg.  (2d) 
491— Wood,  Alexander,  19,  Edinburgh  Watt  Inrt., 

clerk— Bkpg.  (2d) ;  French  (3d) 
1198— Wood,  James  H.,  18,  Birkbeck  Lit  Inrt.,  butcher 
—Geog.  (3d) 

823— Wood,  William  H.,  19,  Halifax  W.M.  Coll.,  ac- 
countant's clerk — Elect,  nnd  Mug.  (2d) 

137— Wood,  William  H.,  jun.,  19,  B  ra.  and  " 

Inst,  lamp  manufacturer— Chem.  (2d) 
1058— Woodard,  James,  29,  Beauvoir  Coll.,i  * 
—Music  (2d) 

2004— Woodley,  Decimns,  18,  St.  Thomas's  Sch.,  Wool- 
wich, clerk— Anim.  Phys.  (3d) 
1 ,506 — Woods. Ellen M.. 26. Rugbv  Loc. Bon     ..m.:  • 


1505 


— Woods,  Ellen  M.,  26,  Rugby  Loc.  Board,  of  no  • 

nation— Arith.  (1st) ;  Eng.  Lit  (2d} 
—Woods,  Mary  A.,  27,  Rugby  Loc.  Board,  gove 


■emeus 

Arith.  (1st)  ;  Latin  and  Roman  Hist  (2d) 
1458— Woodthorpe,  William  H.,  17,  Porteea  Y.M.  Chr. 
Association,  engineer  student — Arith.  (lrt); 
Mensur.  (2d) 

1524— Woolfall,  George,  17,  St.  Thomas's  Ch.  Inst,  St 

Helen's,  pupil  teacher —Arith.  (3d) 
1126— Woolfo,  Henry,  17,  City  of  Lond.  Coll.,  clerk — 

Eng.  HiBt.  (3d) :  Geog.  (3d) 
1014— Worfolk,  George  W.,  18,  Leeds  Y.  Men's  Chr. 

Assoc.,  druggist  (apprentice)— Arith.  (3d) 
2054 — Worrell,  William,  26,  St.  Thomas's  School,  Wool- 
wich, writer — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
964— WorsdeU,  Edward,  16,  Lancaster  MX,  assistant 

master— Chem.  (2d) 
387-Wright  Francis  S.,  20,  Nottingham  MX  law 
warehouseman — French  (3d) 
2052—  Wright  Henry  E-.  23,  St.  Thomas's  School,  Wool- 
wich, teacher— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
138 — Wright  Herbert,  28,  Birm.  and  Midi.  Dirt.,  iron- 

monger's  clerk — Spanish  (2d) 
1244-  Wright  Samuel.  17,  Manchester  M.L,  cabinet 

maker — Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1813— Wright  Thomas  E.,  16,  Southport  Church  Inst., 

jphet^nMpher — Free-hd.  Dwg.  (2d) 
472— Wrigley,  Robert,  17,  Earlstown  Mut  Imp.  Soo., 

mechanic— Free-hd.  Dwg.  (3d) 
2109— Wrigley,  William,  22,  Werneth  MX, 

man — Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
1494— Wynne,  Bryan,  22,  Richmond  Paroch.  Library, 
gardener— Floric.  (1st) ;  Fruit  and  Veg.  Cult 
(1st),  with  2d  pru»  of  £3,  and  the  7* 
Boc  pmse  Of  £3 
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324— 'Yates,  Henry,  20,  6t.  George's  Ch.  Assoc., 

Chorley,  carrier — Arith.  (3d) 
2048— Yearsley,  Ormond  B.,  18,  St.  Thomas'  Woolwich 

Loo.  Bd.,  pattern-maker— Geom.  Dwg.  (3d) 
665— Young,  James,  19.  Anderson.  Univ.,  Glasgow, 

clerk — Music  (2d) 
1633— Young,  Lillie,  21,  Southampton 

the  pianoforte— Music  (2d) 
682— Young,  Peter,  17,  Glasgow  M.I 

(1st) 

611— Young,  8ydney  W.,  22,  Glasgow  Ath., 
likpg.  (2d)  ;  Logic,  &c.  (2d) 


ports  against  16,686  imports.  This  decrease  must  nut  bo 
attributed  to  a  smaller  production,  for  during  tho  years 
1864,  1865,  and  1866,  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  the 
exports  of  cotton  goods  had  largely  increased ;  it  should 
rather  be  attributed  to  the  greater  development  of  the 
cotton  weaving  during  tho  last  few  years  in  Switzerland, 
which  has  tended  to  augment  tho  consumption  of  cotton- 
arn,  and  for  this  reason  a  greater  quantity  has  been 


Conuntm. 
■»  


Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  at  Bordeaux. — The  pro- 
vincial exhibitions  become  more  important  every  day. 
That  of  Bordeaux  has  long  held  a  prominent  place 
amongst  its  rivals,  and  the  present,  its  seventeenth 
exhibition,  is  superior  to  any  that  have  preceded  it. 
The  numbor  of  works  exhibited  is  635,  and  they  include 
specimens  of  some  of  the  best  living  French  painters,  and 
of  some  lately  deceased  artists ;  amongst  tho  latter  is 
tho  "  Source,'  by  Ingres,  the  property  of  the  Countess 
Duehatel.  The  purchases  amount  to  £3,200,  besides  two 
works  bought  for  tho  museum  of  Bordeaux,  of  which  the 
price  is  not  given.  The  works  which  have  found  pur- 
chasers are  of  all  classes — paintings  by  Duvercjer, 
Landclle,  Ribot,  Antigna.  Bonhcur,  Bourgeois,  Chaplin,  • 
Paul  Flandrin,  Philcppotcaux,  and-many  other  well- 
known  artists,  und  sculpture  and  bronzes  by  such  artists 
as  Carpeaux,  Carrier,  Belleuse.  and  Paul  Dubois.  With 
such  provincial  markets  as  this  and  others  open  to  the 
artists  of  France,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  annual  exhi-  ! 
bition  in  Paris  becomes  more  crowded  every  year,  for 
the  admission  to  the  latter  is  alono  a  passport  to  tho 
exhibitions  of  the  provinces. 

Ghbnt  Triennial  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts. — This 
important  exhibition  is  announced  to  take  place  in  Sep- 
tember, in  tho  new  hall  of  the  Casino,  recently  erected 
specially  for  exhibitions.  All  kinds  of  works  of  art  are 
admissible,  provided  they  arc  the  productions  of  living 
artists ;  but,  from  the  title  "  National  Exhibition,"  it 
would  appear  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  Belgian  ox- 
hibitois.  The  exhibition  is  to  open  on  tho  13lh  of 
September  and  close  on  the  2nd  of  November. 


jftanufatlares. 


The  Coral  Fishery  on  the  Italian  coasts  is  giving1 
satisfactory  results,  and  this  industry  annually  acquires 
greater  importance.  The  greater  part  of  the  boat*  em- 
ployed in  this  fishery  are  Italian,  and  they  take  to 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  their  produce,  which  forma 
one  of  tho  principal  branches  of  the  trade  of  the  p»  nhi- 
sula.  These  boats  are  of  two  distinct  kinds  : — One  kind, 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  is  composed  of  vessels  of  I'mm 
11  to  16  tons  burden,  with  crews  of  12  or  14  men  each. 
They  arc  all  fitted  out  at  Torre  del  Greco.  und«  r  the 
Italian  flag,  and  fish  during  the  months  of  Febi  uarv  and 
March.  The  second  kind  includes  crafts  from  three  to 
six  tons  burden,  under  tho  French  flag,  although  they 
are  almost  entirely  manned  by  Italian  seamen.  Their 
crews  consist  of  five  or  six  men,  snd  they  remain  at  b<  a 
all  the  year.  The  boats  fish  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
Sardinia,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty 
miV  s  from  shore,  only  returning  to  port  in  case  of  abso- 
lute necessity.  They  work  day  and  night  without  inter- 
mission ;  half  of  the  crew  relieve  the  other  half  every  six 
hours.  They  remain  at  sea  in  this  way  for  several 
months,  and  their  fare  during  that  time  consixts  ot  bis- 
cuits  and  macaroni.  The  number  of  the  smaller  kind  of 
craft  appear  to  have  diminished  during  the  last  few 
years.  Last  year  there  were  only  twenty-seven ;  but, 
to  make  up  for  this,  the  number  of  the  larger  kind  of 
vessels  increases  daily ;  they  may  be  estimated  on  the 
average  at  100,  their  crews  amounting  in  all  to  about 
1,200  men.  In  1866  there  were  120,  and,  though  there 
was  a  diminution  last  year,  it  is  calculated  that  in  1868 
there  will  not  be  less  than  200.  Tho  value  of  coral 
constantly  varies ;  the  lowest  price  is  75  francs  the  kilo- 
gramme. In  1867  it  was  only  60  francs  ;  sometimes  it 
is  worth  100  francs.  Ilia  differences  of  price  is  due  in  a 
degree  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  coral ;  they  an*? 
also  most  frequently  from  hpecial  circumstances,  whirh 
the  markets  ot  distant  countries  cause,  the  sale  of  coral 
being  much  smaller  in  Europe  than  elsowhero. 


The  Cotton  Manckacture  in  Switzerland. — One  of 
tho  most  important  industries  in  Switzerland  is  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton.  Spinning  is  chiefly  carried 
on  in  the  eastern  part  of  Switzerland.  Tho  total  number 
of  spindles  in  all  the  establishments  amounts  to  1.600,000, 
of  which  607,082  spindles  arc  in  78  establishments  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich  ;  266,805  in  22  establishments  in  the 
canton  of  Argovie  ;  200,000  in  12  establishments  in  tho 
canton  of  Claris;  172,136  in  20  establishments  in  tho 
canton  of  S.  Uallo;  109,800  in  4  establishments  in  the 
canton  of  Zug  ;  60,400  in  Svitto  ;  42,800  in  Turgovie  ; 
31,600  in  the  Orisons;  30,000  in  Bern;  22.768  in  Soletta; 
10,000  in  the  canton  of  Bale ;  16,120  in  Scaffhausen ;  and 
6,016  in  the  canton  of  Luoom.  Tho  total  number  of 
workpeople  employed  in  this  manufacture  is  about  15,400, 
and  addin  the  number  of  managers,  the  clerks,  and  other 
employes,  and  the  families  of  the  workpeople,  about30,000 
persons  may  be  said  to  depend  on  this  industry  for  their 
livelihood.  The  annual  production  of  the  spinning-mills 
in  Switzerland  is  estimated  at  338,630  quintals.  In  1 85  7, 
the  exports  of  cotton-yarn  was  18,604  quintals  against 
4,818  imports;  in  1863,  63,836  quintals  exports  against 
47,476  quintals  imports;  and  in  1866, 36,738  quintals  ex- 


Colonifa. 


Victorian  Railways. — Tho  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment lino  of  railways  in  Victoria  continues  steadily  to 
increase.  The  total  receipts  up  to  the  19th  March  were 
£124,810  17s.,  against  £119.870  16s.  6d.  for  tho  cor- 
responding period  of  laBt  year,  making  an  increase  of 
£4,940  Is.  6d.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Victorian  railways  during  February : — 

r*MMU:cn.  Goods.  Total. 
t  t  I 

Murray  River  Line  . .    8,710    ..  13,751  ..  24,462 

WiUiamstown  Line  ..    1,080    ..      1.140  ..  2,227 

Ballarat  Line   9,069    ..  10,008  ..  19,077 

£18,865        £26,899  £45,766 

Revenue  or  New  Socth  Wales.— When  responsible 
government  commenced  in  this  colony  there  was  a  deficit 
of  £160,000.  Soven  years  thereafter  it  had  grown  to 
£400,000.    In  tho  eighth  year  it  had  increased  to 
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£800,000.  New  taxes  were  then  imposed  to  the 
amount  of  £300,000  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  deficiency  of  £800,000,  which  it  wu 
thought  might  ho  met  in  three  years.  During  tho  first 
two  years,  however,  £450,000  of  tho  new  taxes  wcro  ex- 
pended for  various  purposes  other  than  that  of  meeting 
tho  deficiency,  leaving  in  the  treasury  only  £150,000  of 
the  now  taxes.  The  treasurer  holds  that,  with  this  sum 
of  £160,000,  his  ways  and  means  will  bo  sufficient  with- 
out additional 


GflrnspotOimcf. 


Tub  Si  bz  Canal.— In  a  recent  number  of  the  Serve 

CoHtemporainc  will  be  found  un  article,  by  M.  Ami  dee 
Marhean,  in  which  ho  examines  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  tho  passage  of  tho  Suez  Canal  may  offer.  It 
distance  only  were  taken  into  account  there  could  bo  no 
question  about  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  nn<  meteoro- 
logical consideration*,  which  render  the  new  route  diffi- 
cult for  Bailing  vessels.  The  winds  of  tho  Mediterranean 
and  Ked  Sea.  though  favourable  from  March  to  October, 
will  bo  the  contrary  during  the  winter  season,  for  the 
out  passage  to  India.    The  opposite  will  bo  the  case  for 
home-bound  vessels.    It  has  been  calculated  that  at 
present  the  average  time  required  for  tho  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  starting  for  Capo  Lizard,  is  in  the  summer  106 
days  for  Ceylon;  107  d;tys  for  Singapore;  and  102  for 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.    By  tho  Suez  Canal,  these  figures 
will  be  respectively  55,  77,  and  70.    But  by  doubling 
tho  Cape  tho  vessel  saves  10  frs.  per  ton  it  would  have 
had  to  pay  in  going  by  the  canal,  which,  for  a  ship 
CoO  tons,  makes  a  saving  of  fi,o00  frs.    Now  tho  daily 
expenses  of  a  sailing- vossel  of  that  burden  being  340  frs., 
tho  above  sum  would  represent  19  days  navigation,  a 
difference  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the 
relutive  advantages  of  the  two  routes.    It  will  be  found, 
that  during  tho  winter  season,  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  out  passage  are,  owing  to  the  monsoon,  mu-h  small,  r 
than  in  the  summer.    For  Juva  no  time  will  be  gained 
either  way,  and  for  Ceylon  there  will  be  an  nctiul  loss 
of  11  days  by  Suez.    Nevertheless,  deducting  from  the 
above  19  days,  the  vessels  going  by  the  shorter  route 
will  still  havo  arrived  a  week  sooner  than  those  which 
have  doubled  tho  Cape,  and  will  be  able  to  forestall  the 
competitors  in  the  market,  if.  as  is  usually  tho  case,  that 
be  an  object.    But  if,  instead  of  a  nailing-vessel,  tho 
craft  bo  a  mixed  one,  say  of  1,600  tons,  matters  will 
assnmo  a  different  aspect.    Tho  voyage  by  tho  Cape  will 
be  77,  75,  and  71  days  respective!)'.    Bv  the  Canal  43 
64,  and  53;  the  16,000  frs.  for  the  tonnage  dues 'will 
only  represent  16  days*  navigation,  at  tho  rute  of  1,000 
francs  per  day,  so  that  whether  in  winter  or  summer 
such  a  ship  will  always  be  a  gainer  by  taking  tho  Sues 
route. 

Date  Pi  doing. —Tho  l'rotluce  Market*  Xetietc  says  :— 
"  Many  grocers  find  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of  any 
except  the  finest  qualities  of  dates,  but  we  are  told  on 
good  authority,  that  even  the  lowest  kinds  may  be  made 

V^rynPalat"Wo  ^y  ronvert"1K  them  into  what  is  called 
tho  Palmyra  or  date  pudding,  for  whir  h  the  following  is 
tho  receipt :— 1  lb.  of  dates,  chopped  fine;  1  lb.  of  flour- 
i  of  *uet ;  \  lb.  of  moist  sugar.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  moisten  with  a  little  milk,  boil  in  a  b.sin  or  cloth 
for  three  hours,  or  bake  slowly  for  two  hours.  Theso 
quantities  make  a  large  pudding." 

Tub  Ei.ectkic  Tbleoraj'h. — M.  Neumann,  in  the 
Austrian  report  of  the  PHris  Universal  Exhibition  in 
1867,  states  that  tho  telegraphic  lines  in  the  whole  world 
are  49,255  geographical  miles  long;  there  are  in 
Europe  8,000  offices,  and  4,000  in  the  other  continent*. 

W*  nocossary  to  employ  for  the  conducting  wires 
1,300,000 cwt.  of  iron;  tho  expense  of  establishing  nil  the 
lines  is  estimated  at  4 16,000,000  francs. 


Artificial  Ihcubatton.— Sir,— My  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  evidenco  of  Mr.  George  Brooke,  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  of  hatching  poultry  by  steam,  as  given 
before  the  Food  Committee  on  tho  13th  of  May  last,  and 
published  in  your  issue  of  the  5th  of  June,  I  would 
yery  respectfully  beg  the  favour  of  making  a  few  remarks 
in  reply.    Mr.  Broooko  has  evidently  been  misinformed 
on  the  subject,  or  has  not  given  tho  personal  attention 
to  the  matter  which  it  deserves.    Mr.  Brooke  is  entirely 
in  error.    In  the  first  place,  I  have  birds  alive  which 
have  been  hutched  and  roared  without  hens,  and  thoy  are 
strong,  healthy,  and  fat.    By  artificial  incubation  birds 
may  be  hatched  out  to  tho  extent  of  from  60  oven  up  to 
100  per  cent.    The  birds  so  hatched  are  reared  without 
hens,  and  tho  larger  per  centage,  with  cure  and  attention, 
live  to  become  full-grown  fowls.    The  generality  of  birds 
so  hutched  and  reared  are  perfect  in  form,  and  not  the 
subjects  of  malformations  and  defects.    The  eggs  from 
birds  hatched  and  reared  by  steam  are  fertile,  the  same 
as  if  hatched  and  reared  by  hens.    I  have  birds  now 
alive  the  eggs  from  which  they  were  hatched  being  laid 
by  birds  I  had  previously  hatched  and  reared  by  steam. 
Ill  at  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  and  opposition  will  have 
to  bo  overcome  liefore  artificial  incubation  will  be  even 
tolerated  in  England,  I  feel  very  likely  to  be  the  case ; 
hat  if  gentlemen  of  standing  and  influence  will  only  give 
a  thought  and  some  little  attention  to  tho  subject,  my 
conviction  is  that,  eventually.it  will  hold  ita  own  against 
all  op|>oncnt8.    Wo  may  not  contravene  nature,  but  we 
may  imitate  her  ;  and  it  the  science  of  artificial  incuba- 
tion is  all  problem i i tical  and  a  myth,  how  can  wo  re- 
concile tho  fact  that  tho  art  has  boon  carried  out  in 
Egypt  for  tho  last  4,000  years  up  to  the  present  timo,  and 
in  China  for  very  many  years.    I  write  these  few  lines 
in  the  interest  of  the  many,  although  I  may,  from  per- 
sonal   motives   (being  a  manufacturer  of  hatching 
machines)  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  mercenary 
motives  only  ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  to  you,  or 
any  gentleman  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
practical  evidence  that  what  I  have  stated  is  fact,  from 
lettt  rs  I  have  received  and  from  the  actual  exhibition  of 
birds  which  are  now  living. — I  ani,  ice, — William  IT. 
Thick. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mom  AsisM>,.l. 

Victoria  Intt.,  8. 

R.  United  Service  Ii.st  ,  8t.  Major  Falllser,  "The  Con- 
struction of  Heavy  Killed  Ordnance." 
Social  Helen ce  Atuoc  .  «.  Meeting  of  Health  Dc|«rtmcnL 
Mr.  W  E  Honnerjee,  "On  th..  Establishment  of  a  Sani- 
tary Department  connected  with  the  Government  of 
India." 

s  ...Statistical,  H.    Mr.  1.  II.  Klliott,  "On  the  Increase  of 
Material  Prosperity  and  of  Moral  Agencies,  compared 
wlih  the  Male  of  c  rime  and  Pauperism. 
Anthropological,  s. 

Wkh  ... Meteorological,  7.    Annual  Meeting. 
Geological,  8. 

Ttica  ...Royal  Inst,  3.   Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  On  Strafes." 
Royal.  Hi. 
Antiquaries,  8|. 

Lin.  awn,  8.   1.  Dr.  Kirk,  "  On  Zanzibar  Copal."   2.  Mr, 
Carruthcrs,  '•  On  It  iti-h  Fnull,  Cyeadctr."  3.  M.  Bureau, 
"  On  Brazilian  Bignoniaetce."  And  other  botanical  papers. 
Zoological.  4. 
Numismatic,  7. 

Chemical, ».    1  Prrf.  Wanklyn,  "On  the  Establishment 
of  high  Chemical  Formulas."  a.  Prof.  Church,  "  On  some 
Cornish  Minerals. " 
Philosophical  Club,  6. 

Society  of  Fine  Arts,  8.   Fourth  Conversazione. 

Fat  8oclety  of  Arts.   Conforo.  cc,  at  noon. 

Philological,  s. 

R.  United  Service  Inst,  3.    Col.  W.  F.  D.  Jervols,  "Coast 
IXfei.ee*,  and  the  Application  of  Iron  to  KoruAoaUon." 


Bat  Royal  Inst.,  3. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 
Dtlirrrt.1  on  XUMi  May,  1868. 


Par. 

Numb. 

138.  Bill — Voter*  in  Disfranchised  Roroi 
198.  Loan  Societies— Abstract  of  A 
2TB.  Statute*  at  Large— Let  tor, 


136. 

131. 
136. 


Bill— Fain. 
„    Water  Supply. 
„    Public  Schools  (amended  la 


r,  i«8. 


in. 

art. 

276. 
276. 
29*. 
297. 


134. 

138. 

194. 
261. 
298. 


by  the  Select 


(I.)  Coronation,  Ac., 

DtHrertd  on  27 th 
Ecclesiastical  Ootnnilselon  (I 
Tuila  Union— Correspondence. 
Record  of  Tills,  Ac.  (Ireland 
Education  (Scotland)—  Minute. 
Poor  Law  (Saint  Pancrai )— Report. 

Wrtrwi  on  VUh  May,  1868. 
Schools  (an  amended  by  the  Select  Committee) 

(corrected  copy) 
„    Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland)  (as  amended  by  the 

Select  Committee), 
(t.)  Whit  worth  Scholarship! — Minutes 
Metropolitan  Foreign  Cattle  Market  Bi 
Military  Reserve  Funds— Report. 
Civil  Services— Estimate  "  on  account 

DHmerti  on  29/A  May,  IMS 


(a  suV  Poor 
and.  te*s). 


DtHrertd  on  30th  May,  188B. 


119.  (m.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Aeconnta  (30th  April). 

292.  Public  Schools  Bill— Report  from  the  Select  Committee. 

293.  Park  Lane  Improvement  Bill— S|>oclal  Report. 

Statistical  Abstract  forth*  United  Kingdom  (H53  to  1867)— Fifteenth 
Number. 

Abyssinian  Expedition— Further  Papers. 
Public  Petitions— Twenty-fourth  Report. 


jpatcnts. 


Kiln*  for  drying  grain— 1701—  W. 
Lainp*-U14)-A.  M.  Clark. 
Land,  tUllng-16T7-R  aad  J. 
Liquids,  measuring— 16*7— W. 
Looms— 1*36  -J.  Rice 
Looms— 1661— G.  T.  Bnosfleld. 
Loom*— 1669- W.  HndlteM. 
Looms  — IT  i  i    H  L.  A.  Lipoma. 
Machinery,  tools,  Ac.,  for  cutting  stone,  < 
Materials  w  mad  upon  sioqJs,  making  up-1 
Metal,,  4V.,  sha,ing-1650- W  P.  Batho. 
Meter.,  liquid  or  gaa-l*»-E.  A.  Cnamwoy. 
Motive-power  apparatus— 1707- E.  Hunt. 
Mowing  machines— 1*22  — W.  Manwaring. 
nil  for  lulu  icadng  machinery— 167*  J.  E.  Piper. 
Oils,  expre  slng  fn.m  seeds,  Ac. — 1497 — B.  Pickering. 
Ordnance,  Ac.— 1667— W.  Pallleera  d  F.  J.  Bolton. 
Ores,  metallic,  dre<slng-1605— W.  Rule,  jun. 
Ovens  for  manufacturing  coke.  Ac  —14 Ml — I.  I  oung. 
Paint,  manufacture  of— 1470— D  U.  Macgregor  and  P. 
Paper,  Ac,  treailng-1717  -  J.  Bcuffem. 
Perambulator*    16*3  -  J.  Fry. 
Pipe*  for  smoking— 1*31— E.  P.  H.  Vauahan. 
Pipes,  Ac  ,  used  In  smoking,  ca^es  for  -1633—  J.  FUchfekl. 
Postage  stamps,  Ac. —  -t46  — J.  James  n. 
Pumps- 1646  -  C.  L.  Tmrerdon  and  J.  MoreC 
Pumps,  steam- liiM-W.  Tljott. 
Retorts— 16»*-J.  Fletcher. 

Roads,  macadamized,  breaking  np— 1581 — J.  State*. 
Roads,  watering,  Ac  — 1660— W.  Sim. 
Saddles  for  frame*  used  In  splnnlog  flax.  Ae.— 1676— J.  R.  Batty. 
Sardine  cases,  Ac  ,  opening    1644  -R.  ri 
Sewers,  TenilUting— 1642— J  Kennett. 
Sewing  machines — 1660— A.  V.  Nerftoa. 
Sewing  sBachfciee— 1664-W.  R  Lake. 
Sewing  machine* -1678— J.  Sterley. 

1681  -H.  Ball  and 


i  of  Patent*'  Journal,  June  5. 
Oasim  or  PaoviswHAu  PaorBonost. 
j  In  railway  tunnels  and  cuttings — 1641 — II.  II. 
Bags  of  paper,  Ac.,  fastenings  for— 1671— J.  Booth. 
Baths,  Ac.,  heating  water  for— 1656— C.  B.  "~ 
Boilers— 1703 — F.  Wlrth. 
Book-btoding-1604-J.  G.  Tongue. 
Boots— 1688— C.  Mole. 
Bottles,  Ac.,  stoppers  for- 1652— Z.  Polrler. 
Carding  engines-1683-J.  W.  Whlttaker. 
Carding  engines— 1711— S.  A 
Carriage  springs— 163*— J 
Cartridges— 16^6  — C.  Fusnot. 
Cask- washing  apparatus— 1636 — J 
Chairs,  Ac.- 1662- C.  Barnard. 
Chlorides,  anhydrous,  preparing— 1630— E.  P.  H.  Vl 
Combs  used  in  carding  engines,  Ac.—  431— > 
Compasses  — 17 u«- P.  Cameron. 
Conservatories,  Ac.,  heating— 638 — R.  Kerr. 
Corks,  apparatus  for  drawing— 163*— J.  Pollock-. 
Cotton,  removing  from  cottou  pods— 1298-8.  Dreyfous. 
Cotton,  Ac.,  spinning  and  doubling— 1697— J.  Higgin*. 
Cranes,  Ac. -921— C.  J.  Appleby  and  L  Riley. 
Cranks,  Ac— 1663— J.  Convers. 
Engines— 1691  —A.  M.  Clark. 
Engines — 1699— E.  W.  do  Kusett. 
Engines  and  boilers -1659— W.  Inglls. 
Fabrics,  bleaching  and  cleansing— 1639—  T.  Griffon. 
Fabrics,  fluting,  Ac  — 1715-W.  H.  Kent. 

Fabrics,  woven,  stretching— 1640— W.  Jones  and  J.  Hetherington. 

Fabrics,  woven,  stretching,  Ac— Ifita— J.  B.  Whlteley. 

Feet,  Ac.,  warming  whilst  travelling— 1654— I).  Jones  A  J.Jackson 

Filtering  surfaccs-1624-W.  Needham  and  J.  Kite. 

Fire-arms,  breech-loading  — 1524 — A.  M.  Clark. 

Fire  engines— 1675  — T.  O.  Messenger. 

Floral  devices— 1694— R.  K.  Bowley. 

Flour— 1706— T.  J.  Baker. 

Fuel,  artificial— 1651— H  I).  Hoskold,  J.  Davis,  and  G.  P.  Wheeler. 
Furnaces— 1647— F.  D.  Nuttall. 

Gas,  transforming  hydrocarbon  oils  into — 1430 — P.  Marlln  A  A.  Tack 

Gas-tube  hooks  or  fastening-*— 1700-T.  Ashford. 

Gt»ring,  frictlonal— 16i*t -B.  Rayner. 

Oraic,  hulling  and  winnowing— 1515— W.  Seek. 

Orate  bars—  1689-W.  E.  Newton. 

India-rubber,  vulcanised,  treating— 1522— 8.  Moulton. 

Iron  and  steel— 161a— W.  R.  Lake. 


Ships,  propelling— 
Bhlps,  Ac,  " 


Grantham. 
■  through — 1 
Silver,  separating  copper,  Ac,  from  -1632— R. 
Soap— 1670 — J.  E.  Poynter. 
Solitaires,  Ac. -1637-  D.  A.  Cooper. 
Steam  cultivation,  apparatus  for  -  1653— A.  Leslie. 
Stone,  Ae.,  drilling  -16»3  -F.  E.  B  Beaumont  and  C.  J.A] 
Threads,  warp,  apparatus  for  selecting,  Ac. — 163*— J.  IL  W. 
Umbrella  and  parasol  cioth*— 1836— L.  Goldstein. 
Valves- 16^6— J.  F.  S|>encer. 

Vatves-144»-A  Beil.  ,  . 

W»J,  Ac.,  combing-1672-J.  Croft*,  R  Dawaon,  and  J.  King 
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Lead  pipe,  Ac. — 1767— H.  Haines. 
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Spoons,  plating— 17 77-G.  T. 
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Smith. 
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.  R.  Lake.' 
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.  E  Newton. 
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T 
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1641.  W.  B.  Newton. 
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1626.  H.  A.  Bonneville. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  19,  1868. 


3lntiottnrtmtttl5  bj  He  Council. 


Annual  General  Meetikq. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Annual 
General  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  Council's  report  and  the  I  rcasnrers'  state- 
ment of  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditure 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  election  ot 
officers,  will  bo  held,  in  accordance  with  tho 
Bye-laws,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  24th  of  June, 
at  four  o'clock  p.m. 


The  Council  hereby  convene  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  tho  Members  of  the  Society  to  ballot 
fcr  members,  such  meeting  to  take  place  at  the 
close  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

By  order, 
P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Secretary. 
Society's  House,  Adolphi,  Juno  11th,  1808. 


Financial  Statement. 

Tho  following  statement  is  published  in  this 
week's  Journal,  in  accordance  with  Sec.  42  of 
the  Society's  Byc-lawB,  which  provides  that,  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  the  Council  shall 
render  to  the  Society  a  full  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  the  receipts,  payments,  and  ex- 
penditure during  the  past  y«*nr ;  and  a  copy  of 
such  statement  shall  he  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  on  the  Friday  before  such  general 
meeting. 


TREASURERS'  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS,  PAYMENTS,  AND  EXPENDITURE, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30th  MAY,  1868. 


Or. 

T»  C*»h  to  bands  of  Cotttt*  and  Co.,  30th 

May,  1897  -  

Do.        do.        tlio  Secretary  


i    s.  (I.     £  ».  U. 


3  10 

e  a 


To  Subscriptions  received  during  the  year, 

from  Memherisn.l  Instliutlonsln  ifnton  5,336 

Lire  Contribution*     252 

Donation  by  A.  Davis,  Esq.  (3rd)  ...  21 

To  Dividends  on  Stock  :— 

Console  £4.746  l<*.  6d   139  8  11 

Do  North  London  Exliibitiou 

Trust,  £167  7».  3d   4  18  S 

R*lac*d3perCcots.JE434  8s.0d.     i  10  8 


S4ii  ltf  0 


10  6 

1  0 
0  0 


To  New  3  per  Cents.  :— 

Dr.  Fothergliri  Tru«t,  £38* 

U.  4d     11  8  1 

k 6 percent.  Notes,  62,i>oo 

 .....»»         248  17  8 


153  17  5 


■no 


To  Examination*:  — 

The  Worshipful  Company  of 

makers                            ...  ,    3 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society    6 

The  K'.val  Horticultural  Society    24 

The  Hct.  Dr.  Temple     ...   8 

Ourli  *  nrooko,  Esq.,  F.R.S   2 

Fees  fruin  Local  Board  Candidates,  Ac...  7 


0  0 

0  0 

o  o 

8  • 

2  0 

2  « 


To  Art  Workmanship:  - 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Salter*  ...  21 
Sile  of  Kxitiijplos   •••••*«•••■■*.  0 


0  0 
15  0 


Jury  Report*   „   2 

Artisans'  Report*  _   32 


To  Sale  of  Books  :— 
Jury  Report*  ... 
Artixans'  Reports 
Journal*,  Ac  

The  I 

The  Arttrantf  Pari*  Visit  Fund  ... 
The  ~ 


2» 


2  0 

8  2 
8  11 


To 


WW 


5  0 

2  e 
o  o 


11  € 


5  10 

  «1«  8 


40    •  0 


30  15  8 


53  19  1 


•1,333    7  0 


16  4 


By  House  and  Premises : — 

Rent,  K  ite*,  ami  Taxes   261  13 

Insurance^)**.  C  al«,  and  House  Cbacgea  16s  13 

Repairs  aud  Alterations   Hi  9 


1    s.  d.     £    s.  U. 


r, 
U 


By  Office:  — 

Salaries,  Wages,  and  Commission*  1.S91  14  7 

Stationery  and  I'rintlng                           194  11  0 

Advertising   .-                      3ft  9  h 

Postage  Stamps  and  Parcels                    122  10  6 


561  16  1U 


By  Journal,  including  Stamps  and  Distribu- 
tion to  Members      1,542  2 

Library,  Bookbinding,  A*.   94  17 

.    176  11 


•2,047    7  9 


By  l"ui>n  of  institutions,  indLiilliic  Kxsnii- 
o.Mi.o    Prlics,    PoStare.  Bl*l5oilii>, 

l'rinl Intr.  Ac  

Arr  Workmanship  Pi|Zf«;  

S.....-let.N 's  Albert  Memorial  Medal  

Ilarvotin?  I'rl/.i;  

Paris  Exhibition    


1,812  n  « 


7S1  19 
213  14 
47  6 
16  3 
106  12 


By  Committees  :— 

Pood                        .....  •••  66  16 

Musical   IS  1 

Artistic  Copyright ...   33  B 

Memorial  Tablets    4  15 

Technical  KducuUon  ...  67  1 


1,160  16  4 


7 
H 

11 
S 

11 


By  South  Australian  Itislituto    525  13  8 

Prince  Consort's  Prize    ,   2'>   5  0 

North  l.-mdon  Exhibition  Prlxe   4  \H  h 

Artizans'  Paris  Visit   942  17  a 

ArliMii*"  Reports    29  Is  4 

Donation  to  the  Jerusalem  Exploration 

Fund      10  10  u 

Repayment  of  Money  received  In  exevss  10  0 


178  9  S 


By  Cantor  Leclurci   ... 

By  Invested  In  purchase  of  £220  4s.  bd. 

Reduced  3  per  Cent.  Stock   3  3 

Po*er  of  Attorney  to  Messrs.  Coutts  and 
r,,  o  d  6 

...       ........................       ...............  " 


•  1,541    2  10 
155    5  2 


2113    9  9 


By  Balance  of  Cash  In  hands  of  Messrs. 

Coutts  and  Co.,  30th  Mav,  l-cs   017  3 

Ditto  in  ham!*  of  Secretary,  Petty  Cash     22  19 


7,680  13  7 


3  9 


£9,3*0  16  4 
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Liabilities  axd  Assets. 


To 


Dr. 

Sundry  Creditors:—  £  s. 

Sir  \V.  C.  Trevelyan   70 

The  Prince  Consort'*  PrUe   26 

North  London  Exhibition  Trust    2 

Examlwrlon  PrUe*  (Society's)    203 

Do.  Royal  II  .nicifltural  Society's  Prizes  25 

Do.  QttrJtntrt'  I'hroniclt  Prize    3 

Do  T.  Twining,  Esq.,  Prize    6 

Examiners'  Per*   264 

ArtizAns  Reports  

Accounts   *..*«*m  612  19 

'riZO  ■  nMHMMMMH      62  10 

Museum  Donation  .....  10S  0 


d. 
o  o 

5  0 

8  11 
0  0 


t  s.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
16 
16 


llab'UtifS 


•  The  above  is 


1,694  IS 
3,728  2 


By 


At  92|    ...............  >•*.•.....••••.■•••••«•.•*    303  17 

Consols,  £146  19s.  6d.,  at  861   141  4 

Invested  in  IndU  5  per  Cent.  Rupee  Notes  333  11 
Subscriptions  due  and  In  course  of  col- 
lection, £2,195  lis.   valued  at  1,756  9 

Harry's  Pictures  and  other  Property,  do.  2,000  0 

Prince  Consort's  Priio   26  6 

Royal  Horticultural  Society   26  0 

Qardtrurt  ChronicU  ....  ...  M**)a        **  V 

ThonuM  Tfinlnff,  Ku\  ....«   ft  0 

....  1 1  15 

m  188  12 


£  s.  d.    £   ..  : 


Cash  in  hands  of  Messrs.  Couttsand  Co. 

Do.  London  and  Westminster  Hank  

Do.  Secretary,  Petty  Cash  ...  


617 
70 
22 


3 
0 
13 


■4,713  18  3 


17  11 

of  the  value  of  Hie  Society's  io 


719   2  9 


17  11 


Stock  standino  in  thb  namb  of  the  Society  at  the  Bank  or  England. 


Consols   £4,914   6  8 

New  3  per  Cents.  ..   3»*    1  4 

Reduced  3  per  Cents  -   431   8  6 

I  6  per  Cent.  Rupee  Notes   Rs.  52,000 

Tkcbt  Funds  included  in  thb  above. 


Swiney  Bequest.  „  

•John  Stock  r  I  rupt  ■••■■«  • 
North  Lo  don  Exhibition  ' 
Fothergdl  s  Trust  .. 


h... ..*■•■••  ........  .  ........  H9tH 


Society's  Houie,  Aihlpki,  15tA  J,,,.*,  l 


£4,500  0  0  Consols,  chargeable  with  a  sura  of  £200  once  in  five 

100   0  0        „      chargeable  with  the  A  waril  of  a  Medal. 

167   7  3       „      chary-able  with  the  Award  of  the  Interest  as  a  Money 

388   1  4  New  3  per  Cents,  chargeable  with  the  Award  of  a  Medal. 

9  7  Invested  in  India  5  per  Cent.  Rupee  Notes,  62,000  rupees. 

JOHN  MURRAY,       1  .  ... 
StMUBL  ANIiKKWS.J  Amdttor*- 
P.  LK  Nl.YK  FOartR., 


The  Whitworth  Scholarships. 
The  following  letter  has  been  received  : — 

"Science  and  Art  De|«rtment,  <»oulh  Kensinjrton. 
"Sir,— Referring  to  the  document,  Form  No.  293,  on 
the  6U>  ject  of  Mr.  Whitworth'B  Scholarships  and  Exhi- 
bitions, «nd  the  restrictions  therein  impost -d,  by  which 
the  limit  in  the  ago  of  the  holder  of  the  Exhibition  of 
£25  was  Jiv  d  at  22  years,  I  am  direct<-d  to  inform  you 
that  Mr.  Whitworth  has,  at  the  request  of  several  appli- 
cants, decided  th  tt  the  limit  shnll  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  all  candidates  who  had  not  completed  their  2dth 
year  on  1st  May,  1868. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Henry  Cole,  Swr$tary. 
"  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts." 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  Lady-day  subscriptions  are  doe,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


in  completing  and  correcting  this  list,  especially 
with  reference  to  dates  and  the  insertiou  of  other 
names. 

Whilst  tho  Council  intend  proceeding  with 
this  work,  they  desire  also  to  see  it  carried  on 
by  others — either  by  corporate  bodies  or  in- 
dividuals— and  the  Council  will  be  happy  to  be 
instrumental  in  procuring  suitable  tablets  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Quin,  James  (b.  1693 — d.  1766),  comedian  and  oratorical 
tutor  to  George  III.  Was  born  at  (No.  — ?),  King- 
street,  Covcnt-gurden,  and  baptizod  at  the  adjoining 
church.    He  acted  at  Lincoln' s-inn-fields  Iheatre. 


IJrotccMngs  of  \\t  Sotielj. 
~ — •  

Memorial  Tablets  of  Great  Men  and 

EVENT8. 

In  order  to  show  how  rich  the  metropolis  is 
in  the  memory  of  important  personages  and 
events,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  mark  by 
means  of  tablets  on  houses,  the  Council  have 
caused  an  alphabetical  list  to  be  prepared,  the 
sixth  part  of  which  is  now  inserted.  The  Council 
request  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  Society 


He  frequented  tho  Bedford  Coffee-house,  in  the  ] 
Covent-garden.    He  lived  from  1749-52  at  (No.  — F), 
Bedford-street,  Strand.    A  portrait  of  him  hangs  at 
the  Garrick  Club. 
Radcliffe,  Anne  (b.  1764— d.  1823),  novelist  Lived  and 
died  at  Stafford-row,  Pimlico,  and  lies  buried  at  the 
burial-ground  in  tho  Bays  water-road. 
Radcliffe,  Dr.  John   (b.  1650— d.  1714),  an  eminent 
physician.     Largely  endowed    St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.    Also  bequeathed  library  and  infirmary  to 
tho  University  of  Oxford.     Lived  in  Bow-street, 
Covent-garden.   Often  frequented  tho  "  BuU's  Head," 
Cluro-market.    Portraits  of  him  hang  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Riimbach,  Abraham  (h.  1776— d.  1843),  tho  engraver. 

Born  and  lived  in  Cecil-court,  St.  Murtin'slane. 
Raleigh,  Caiew  (d.  1666-7),  son  of  Sir  Walter.  Born  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  Lived  from  1636-38,  and  in 
1664,  on  tho  west  aidn  of  St.  Martin's-lanc.  He  lies 
buried  in  St.  Margaret's.  Westminster. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (b.  1552— d.  1618),  navigator  and 
historian.  Defeated  the  Spanish  Armada.  He  was  a 
Templar,  and  lived  at  Islington  ;  also  at  the  Bishop 
of  Durham's  Inn,  on  the  aile  of  Durham-street 
Strand.  Ho  wiih  imprisoned  in  tho  Tower,  and  be- 
headet*  in  Old  Palace-yard. 
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Raleigh,  Lady,  widow  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Lived 
from  1623-25  at  Boswell-court,  Fleet-street ;  also  on 
Tower-hill. 

Ramsay,  Allan  (b.  1709— d.  1784),  the  painter.  Lived 
at  (No.  — ?),  Harley-street,  Cavendish-square.  He 
lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Marylelwno. 

Rnatell,  John  (d.  1636),  the  printer,  brother-in-law  to 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Lived  tit  the  sign  of  the  "  Star," 
Fleet-street,  and  at  the  "  Mermaid,"  in  Cheapaido. 

Rnvonet,  8.  F.  (d.  1764),  the  engraver.  Lies  buried  in 
St.  Pancras-in-the- Fields. 

Raymond,  Robert  (b.  1670— d.  1733),  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Lived  and  died  at  (No.  — ?),  Red  Lion-square. 

Reod,  Isaac  (b.  1742— d.  1807),  author.  Had  chambers 
at  No.  11,  Stnple-inn,  Holborn. 

Rees,  Abraham  (b.  1743— d.  1825),  editor  of  an  encyclo- 
paedia. Lived  at  (No.  —  east  corner  of  Hunter- 
street,  Brunswick-square. 

Reeve,  John  (b.  1799— d.  1838),  the  comic  actor.  Played 
at  tho  Adelphi  Theatre.  Lived  and  died  at  46, 
Brompton-row.  Ho  lies  buried  in  Brampton 
churchyard. 

Rennie.  John  (b.  1761— d.  1821),  engineer.  Designed 
new  London-bridge,  South  Wfirk-bridce,  and  Waterloo- 
bridge.    He  is  buried  in  St.  Paul's  C  athedral. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  (b.  1723— d.  1792),  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Lived  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  nearly 
opposite  the  May's-buildings ;  afterwards  at  No.  5, 
(north  side)  Newport-street,  Long-acre ;  and  from  1761 
till  his  death  at  No.  47,  on  the  we5t  side  of  Leicester- 
square.  He  lies  buried,  and  n  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Portraits  of 
him  hang  at  the  Dilettanti  Society  nnd  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Ho  founded  the  Literary  Club  in  1764*  at 
the  "Turk's  Head,"  Oerrard-ft1r.--.-t. 

Richardson,  Jonathan  (b.  1665— d.  1745),  artist,  and 
author  of  works  on  painting.  Lived  and  died  at 
(No.  — ?),  Qunen-sqiiHre,  Bloornshury. 

Richardson,  Jonathan,  jun.  (b.  1694 — d.  1771),  artist. 
Lived  at  (No.  — P),  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury.  He 
lies  buried  at  St.  George-the- Jlartvr,  Bloomsbury. 

Richirdson,  Samuel  (K  1689 -d.  i761),  printer  and 
novelist.  Ho  is  styled  by  Johnson,  "an  author 
from  whom  tho  ago  has  received  great  favours." 
E  lucated  at  Christ's-hospital ;  lived,  and  had  his 
place  of  business,  at  S  ilisbury-eourt,  Fleet-street, 
where  ho  wrote  his  "  Pamela."  He  lies  buried  at 
St.  Bride's,  Fleet -street.  A  portrait  of  him  hangs 
at  Stationcrs'-hall. 

Richardson,  Sir  Thomas  (temp.  Charles  I.),  chief 
justice ;  lived  at  No.  15,  Bedford-street.  Strand.  A 
bust  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Riley,  John  (b.  1646— d.  1691),  portrait  painter,  and 
afterwards  State  painter.  Buried  in  St.  Botolph 
Without,  Bishopsgate. 

Ripperda,  John  William,  Baron  of  (b.  1680— d.  1730), 
the  Dutch  adventurer,  once  Trimo  Minister  of  Spain ; 
lived  in  groat  magnificence  in  1726  at  (No.  — ?), 
Soho-sqnaro. 

Ritson,  Joseph  (b.  1761 — d.  1803),  the  eminent  anti- 
quary ;  lived  and  died  at  No.  8,  Holborn-eourt, 
Gray's-inn,  against  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  (now 
pulled  down) ;  lies  in  Bunhill-fields  burial-ground. 

Roberts,  John,  bookseller,  from  whoso  shop,  at  the 
"Oxford  Arms,"  in  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-street, 
issued  tho  majority  of  tho  squibs  and  libels  on  Pope. 

Rolney,  George,  Lord  (b.  171*— d.  1792),  admiral ; 
lived  and  die  I  at  (No.  — ;;  Hanover- square.  A 
monument  is  erected  to  him  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Ranilly,  Sir  Stmuel  b.  1 7->7 — «I.  1818',  a  verv  eminent 
lawyer;  born  in  Frith-Btreet,  Soho  ;  lived  at  No.  6, 
Limoln's-inn,  New-squrire,  and  afterwards  at  No.  21, 
Russell-square. 

Ro'imey,  George  (b.  1734—  d.  1802),  pointer;  lived  at 
No.  32,  Cavendish-square. 

Ro  I'.iliae,  Lomt  Fran,  is  (b.  169.5 — 1.  1762),  sculptor; 
his  chief  works  are  in  Westminst  r  Abbey ;  lived  in 


St.  Peter's-c  ourt,  St.  Martin's-lane,  an  I  afterward 
removod  to  a  studio  en  the  west  side  of  St.  Martin's- 
lane,  where  ho  died.  He  often  frequented  Slaughter's 
CofFee-houso ;  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields.  A  portrait  of  him  hangs  at  Salter's-hall, 
Oxford-court. 

Rowe,  Nicholas  (b.  1673 — d.  1718),  dramatic  poet ;  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School ;  lived  and  died  at  his 
lodgings  at  Mr.  \\  esfs,  cabinet-maker,  in  King-street, 
Covent-garden.  He  lies  buried,  and  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory,  in  Westminster  Ablany. 

Roxburgh,  John,  Duko  of  (b.  1740— d.  1804),  tho  great 
book  collector;  lived  at  No.  11,  St.  James"  s-equare. 

Rutnford,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  (b.  1752— d.  1814), 
philosopher;  livcdatNo.  17,Miehaers-place,Brompton. 
One  of  the  early  promoters  of  tho  Royal  Institution  of 
Groat  Britain. 

Rupert,  Prince  (d.  1682),  lived  in  Drury-housc,  Beech- 
lane,  Barbican,  no  longer  Btanding ;  also  in  Outer 
Spring-garden,  from  1674  to  his  death.  He  lies  buried 
at  \V< ii.rlcr  Abbey. 

Russell,  Edward,  Earl  of  Orford  (h.  1651-d.  1727),  tho 
admiral  who  defeated  tho  French,  off  Cape  La  Hogue  ; 
lived  and  died  at  Evans's  Hotel,  Covent-garden,  which 
was  built  for  him. 

Russell,  Willium  Lord  (b.  1614— d.  1683),  the  patriot ; 
was  condemned  to  death  in  Hick's-hall,  Clerkenwell ; 
imprisoned  in  tho  Tower  of  London ;  executed  at  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields. 

Russia,  Alexander,  Emperor  of  (b.  1777— d.  1825),  re- 
sided at  No.  10.5,  Piccadilly  (tho  Old  Pulteney  Hotel), 
during  tho  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  1814. 

Ryland,  \V.  W.  ib.  1732— d.  1783),  the  engraver ;  lived, 
in  1767,  at  Stufford-row,  Pimlico. 

Rytuer.  Thomas  (d.  1713),  antiquarian  and  historian; 
lived  at  (No.  -  :-),  south  side  Newport-street,  Long- 
acre :  and  at  (No. — 'r),  Arundel-strcct,  Strand,  where 
he  died. 

Rysbrach,  John  Mirhael  (b.  1694— d.  1770),  sculptor ; 
lived  and  died  at  (No.  —  f),  Vere-strect,  Ox  ford -stmt. 
Buried  at  St.  Marylebone.  A  portrait  of  him  hangs  in 
tho  Privy-garden  collection. 

Sackville,  Charles,  E-.rl  of  Dorset  nnd  Middlesex  (b.  1637 
— d.  1705-6),  celebrated  poet  and  wit;  lived,  in  1678, 
on  the  west  side  of  St.  James'a-squ  irc ;  in  1681,  at 
(No.  — ?),  Buckingham-street,  Strand  ;  and,  in  1684-5, 
on  the  west  side  of  Bow-street,  Covent-garden. 

Sackville,  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurst,  Earl  of  Dorset 
(b.  1536— d.  1608),  Jx>rd  High  Treasurer,  poet  and 
dramatic  writer;  was  a  member  of  tho  Inner  Temple, 
and  lived  in  Dorset  House,  Fleet-street.  Lies  buried 
in  St.  Bride's  or  St.  Bridget's,  Fleet-street. 

Sale,  Georgo  (d.  1730),  celebrated  English  writer  and 
Arabic  scholar;  lived  and  died  at  (No.  —  Tr)  Surrey- 
street,  Strand. 

8t.  Vincont,  John  Jervis,  Earl  (b.  1734  -  d.  1823), 
Admiral,  and  hero  of  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent ; 
lived  at  No.  48,  Lower  Grosvenor-stroet.  A  monu- 
ment to  him  is  erected  in  St.  Paul'B  Cathedral,  and  a 
portrait  of  him  hangs  at  Fishmongers'  Hall. 

Sancho,  Ignatius  (b.  1729— d.  1780),  tho  extraordinary 
negro,  originally  a  slave,  celebrated  for  his  literary 
attainments,  patriotism,  and  power  of  reasoning ; 
intimate  friend  of  Sterne  and  Garrick  ;  lived  at  No.  19, 
Charles-street,  King-street,  Westminster. 

S.mcroft,  William  <b.  1616— d.  1693 1,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  was  at  one  time  Vicar  of  Hackney  ;  and 
he  assisted'  the  erection  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Lived  in 
Maiden-lane,  Covent-g.rdcn.  He  retired  into  private 
life  and  pi.vertv,  because  be  would  not  swe»r  alle- 
giance to  William  and  Mary,  after  he  hud  done  so  to 

James.  «  . 

Sandford,  Francis  (b.  1629-d.  1693),  author  of  the 
"  Ocnoulogical  History  of  Englan  I ;"  was  Lancaster 
H»  raid.  He  lived  at  \ So.  —  ':  .  Great  Runs,  ll-xtrtet, 
ninnmahurv  He  died  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  lies 
buried  in  St'-  Bride's,  or  St.  Bridget  s,  Fket-sUveK 
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Sandford,  the  actor;  lived  at  (No.— r),  Salisbury -square, 
Fleet-street. 

Sandwich  Islands,  King  of  (d.  1824) ;  when  on  a  visit  to 
this  country  lived  at  Osborne's  Hotel,  John-street, 
Adelphi. 

Savage,  Richard  (b.  1698— d.  1743\  poet ;  was  born  in 
Fox-court,  Brook-street,  and  baptised  at  St.  Andrew  s, 
Holborn.  He  lived  some  time  in  the  libertine  of  the 
Fleet,  and  wns  confined  in  the  Gate-house  Prison.  One 
of  his  favourite  haunts  was  the  "  Cross  Keys  Inn,"  St. 
John's-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Schiavonetti,  Lewis  {b.  1705— d.  1810),  painter  and  en- 
graver. He  lived  at  No.  12,  Michael's-place,  Broinp- 
ton,  and  lies  buried  in  tho  churchyard  of  Paddington 
parish. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  (b.  1771— d.  1832),  poet  and  novelist; 
lived  at  No.  25,  Pall-mall ;  and  St.  James's-hotel,  St. 
Jamcs's-strect,  was  his  last  London  lodging.  A  bust 
of  hitn  is  in  tho  Privy  Garden  Collection. 

Selden,  John  (b.  1581— d.  1654),  antiquarian,  historian, 
and  law  writer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple ;  lived  in  Paper-buildings,  Temple.  He  died 
in  Friary-house,  Whitofriars.  He  lies  buried,  and  a 
monument  is  erected  to  him,  in  the  Temple  Church. 

Selwyn,  George  (b.  1719— d.  1791);  lived,  in  1766,  at 
(No.  —  r).  Chesterfield-street,  May  fair,  also  at  Cievo- 
land-court,  St.  James's,  where  he  died. 

Serres,  John  Dominiek  id.  1793),  murine  painter;  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Marylebone. 

Settle,  Elkanah  (b.  1648  -d.  1723  or  21),  dramatic  poet 
and  actor;  w.,s  the  L.st  City  poet.  He  ended  his 
career  us  one  of  the  Poor  Brethren  of  the  Charter- 
house, where  he  died. 

Seward,  Willinm  (b.  1747— d.  1799),  author  of  *'  Anec- 
dotes of  Distinguished  Persons,"  &c.  ;  educated  at  the 
ChHrtor-house,  and  lived  at  No.  40,  Great  Tcrtland- 
land-street.  Ox  ford -street. 

Seymour  of  Sudeley,  Thomas  Lord  (d.  1548-9  ,  Admiral ; 
lived  at  Arundel-house,  Strand,  also  at  Chelsea  after 
his  marriage  to  Queen  Cutherine  Parr.  He  was  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's  ad  vinculo. 

8hadwell,  Thomas  (b.  1640-d.  1692),  Poet  Laureate, 
dramatic  writer,  and  the  "Mac  Fleckno"  of  Dryden. 
Was  a  Templar.  Lived  in  Salisbury-court,  Fleet- 
street,  now  called  Salisbury-square.  Buried  in  St. 
Luke's,  Chelsea;  find  a  monument  to  his  memory 
stamls  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Shad  well,  Sir  John,  son  of  the  above,  an  eminent  phv- 
siciiin.  Lived  at  (No.  —':),  Duke-street,  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand  ;  also  in  1729  at  (No.  — }),  Great 
Windmill-street. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  (b.  1621 
— d.  1682-3),  Lord  High  Chnneellor.  Was  a  stu  lent  of 
Lincoln's-inn.  Lived  in  Shaftcs'mry-houae,  Alders- 
gate-street  ;  also  at  Exeter-house,  Strand  ;  also  on  the 
west  side  of  St.  Mnrtin's-lanc.  A  portrait  of  him 
hangs  at  the  Charter-house. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  AshJov  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  (h. 
167l-d.  1713),  author  of  "Tho  Characteristics."  He 
was  the  great  advocate  for  the  Bill  for  allowing  the 
aid  of  counsel  to  prisoners  charged  with  hi^'h  treason. 
He  was  born  in  Exeter- house,  Strand  ;  biptised  at  St. 
Clement  s  Danes,  Strand;  and  lived  from -1699-1710 
in  Little  Chelsea,  in  a  house  which  is  now  an  additional 
workhouse  to  tho  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square. 

Shaks  pcare,  Edmund  (d.  1607),  tho  poet's  youngest, 
brother,  a  "  player."  Lies  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

Shakspeare,  William  .b.  1564 — d.  1616),  the  poet.  It  is 
probable  that  he  lived  in  St.  Helen's  parish,  Bishops- 
Kate.  Ho  partly  owned,  and  acted  at  Blaekfiiars 
Theatre  in  1 596,  also,  during  the  summer  months,  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  on  the  Bankside,  Southwark.  Ho 
frequented,  and  mentions  in  his  works,  the  "  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,"  Eist-cheap,  which  was  destroyed  for 


the  approaches  of  New  London-bridge  in  1831.  The 
only  letter  known  to  have  been  addressed  to  him,  and 
which  is  still  preserved,  was  written  by  Biehard 
Quyney,  from  Bell-yard,  Great  Carter-lane,  Doctors' - 
comtuons.  His  signature  to  a  deed  of  conveyance  is 
preserved  in  the  Guildhall.  He  owned  a  house  in 
Blackfriars,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  daughter.  It 
is  described  as"  abutting  upon  a  streete  leading  down 
to  Puddle  Wharffe,  on  tho  east  part,  right  against  the 
King's  Majesty's  Wardrobe."  His  original  will,  of 
three  folio  sheets,  each  having  his  signature,  is  pre- 
served in  tho  Prerogative  Will  Office,  Knightrider- 
street,  Doctor 's -commons.  The  monument  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  was  mado  by  Gerald  Johnson,  a  Hollander, 
living  in  St.  Thomas-tho-Apostle's-street,  City.  The 
Chandos  portrait  of  him  is  in  the  Bridgwater  collec- 
tion. A  bas-relief  bust,  between  allegorical  figures,  has 
been  erected  on  the  front  of  the  British  Institution, 
Pall-mall.  A  statue  is  also  placed  to  his  memory  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Somo  of  the  first  editions  of  his  works  were 
published  and  sold  at  the  New  Exchange,  Strand,  and 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
Sharp,  Granville  (b.  1734  -d.  1813),  the  great  advocate 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  other  patriotic  and 
philanthropic  objects.  A  bust  of  him  is  placed  in  the 
Guildhall. 

Sh»rp,  John  (d.  1713-14),  Archbishop  of  York,  a  learned 
theological  writer.  Lived  in  a  house  standing  on  the 
site  ot  York-street,  Westminster. 

Shoe,  Sir  Martin  Archer  ^b.  1770),  President  of  the 
Uoyal  Academy.    Lived  at  No.  32,  C.« v«mi ish -square. 

Sheepshanks,  John  (b.  1787— d.  1863),  patron  of  British 
art,  and  presenter  of  the  collection  bearing  his  name 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Liv».d  in  the 
detached  house  on  tho  suuth  west  side  of  Uutland-gate, 
Knightsbriuge. 

Sheffield,  John  Lb.  1649 -d.  1720-1),  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, a  celebrated  general,  critic,  and  poet ;  friend  and 
patron  of  Dryden ;  lived  at  Arlington-street,  Piccadilly; 
also  at  Buckingham-house,  St.  Jauns's-park,  pulled 
down  to  trevt  Buckingham-palace,  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  He  frequented  tho  gardens  and  bowling- 
green  which  occujued  the  site  of  Beaumont-street, 
Marylebone.  He  erected  a  bust  to  Dryden  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  he  himself  lies  buried,  and  a 
monument  stands  to  his  memory.  A  portrait  of  him  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  Charter-house. 

Sheppard,  Jack  (b.  1700— d.  1724).  His  first  robbery, 
consisting  of  two  silver  spoons,  was  committed  at  the 
M  Bummer  Tavern."  His  celebrated  jump  was  from 
one  of  the  first-noor  windows  of  tho  "  Black  Jack  " 
public-house,  Portsmouth-street,  Lincoln' s-inn-flelds, 
and  after  that  known  as  "  The  Jump."  Was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  h;inged  at  Tyburn,  and  buried  in  St. 
Martin's-in-the-fields. 

Sheridan,  Bichard  Brinalny  (b.  1751 — d.  1816),  dramatic 
writer  and  orator;  was  a  Templar.  Lived  at  (No. —  ?), 
Orchard-street,  Portman-square  ;  also,  in  1800,  at 
(No.—  Y),  Hertford-street,  Mayfair;  and  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life  at  Took's-court,  Chancery -lane. 
Ho  died  at  No.  17,  Savile-row,  Burlington-gardens, 
and  lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sheridan,  Thomas  ^b.  1721— d.  l"88),  actor ;  father  of  the 
great  It.   B.  Sheridan ;  lived  at  ;No.—  ?),  Bedford- 
i     street,  Strand.  A  portrait  of  him  hangs  at  the  Garrick 
Club. 

Shippen,  William  (b.  1672— d.  1743),  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  celebrated  by  Pope  sb  the  "  Downright 
Shippen."  Sir  K.  Walpolc  remarked  that  he  was  not 
corruptible.  Was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  a 
speech  in  Parliament.  Lived  half  way  down  on  the 
east  side  of  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

Shirloy,  James  (b.  1594— d.  1666),  poet.  Educated  at 
Merchant  Taylor's  School.  Ho  lies  buried  at  St. 
Giles's-in-the-fields. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudealey  (b.  1650— d  1707),  a  celebrated 
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admiral.  Lived  at  (No.— f ),  Preacot-Btreet,  Goodman's- 
flelda  ;  also  in  Soho- square,  where  his  body  lay  in 
state  after  hia  ratal  shipwreck.  Ho  lies  buried,  and  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  momorj'  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Siddons,  Mrs.  (b.  1755— d.  1831),  actress;  lived  for 
many  years  at  Westbourno  Farm,  Paddington,  on  the 
•iteof  the  Terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Rtilway; 
also  at  Siddons-housc,  Baker-street,  Portman- square, 
on  the  east  side,  where  she  died.  She  lies  buried  in 
the  churchyard  at  PudJington.  A  portrait  and  bust  of 
her  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Garriek  Club. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hana  (b.  1660— d.  1762),  eminent  physician 
and  naturalist.  His  collection,  offered  in  his  will  to 
Parliament  for  £20,000,  formed  the  origin  of  the 
British  Museum.  He  lived  at  one  corner  of  South- 
ampton-street, next  Bloomsbury-squaro.  Portraits  of 
him  hang  at  tbo  British  Museum,  College  of  I'hy- 
aicians,  and  the  Royal  Society.  A  monument  is  also 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Luke's, 
Chelsea. 

Smart,  Christopher  (b.  1722— d.  1771),  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer ;  livod  within  the  rules  of  the  King's 
Bench  Prison. 

Smith,  Sir  W.  8idney  (b.  1764— d.  1840\  Admiral,  and 
hero  of  St.  Jean  d'Acro ;  lived  in  No.  72,  Great 
Russell-street,  Bloomshury,  in  1828. 

Smith,  James  (b.  1775— d.  1839(,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  "Rejected  Addresses."  Born  at  No.  36,  Basing- 
hall-atreet;  lived  at  No.  18,  Austin  Friars,  Broad - 
street;  buried  in  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields. 

Smith,  Horace  (b.  1779  -d.  1849),  brother  of  the  above, 
and  the  other  author  of  "  Rejected  Addressee ;"  born 
at  No.  36,  Basingha  11-  street. 

Smith,  John  Raphael  (b.  1750— d.  1811),  engraver;  lived 
at  No.  11,  Bateman's-buillings,  Soho-square. 

Smith.  Rev.  8ydney  ib.  1768— d.  1845) ;  lived  and  died 
at  No.  56,  Green-street,  Grosvenor-square.  He  lies 
buried  in  Kenstl-grccn  Cemetery. 

8mollett,  Tobias  George  (b.  1721 — il.  1771),  novelist  and 
historian  ;  livod  at  the  upper  end  of  Lawrence-street, 
Chelsea  (now  destroyed). 

Snolling,  T.  (d.  1773),  the  numismatist;  known  by  his 
book  on  "Coins  and  Medals."  Lived  in  Fleet-street, 
next  to  the  "  Horn"  Tavern ;  this  tavern  is  now  No. 
164,  Anderton's  Hotel. 

Soane,  Sir  John  (b.  1755— d.  1837),  architect;  designed 
tho  Bank  of  England  as  it  at  present  stands,  the 
picture-gallery  of  Dulwich  College,  and  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Walworth ;  formed  and  founded  the  museum 
which  bears  his  name  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Giles-in-the-fields, 
adjoining  tho  old  Church  of  St.  Pancraa. 

Somers,  John  Lord  (b.  1650— d.  1716)  ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, statesman,  and  orator ;  was  a  Templar.  Lived 
in  Newcastle-house  and  also  in  Powis-housc,  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields. Portraits  of  him  hang  at  the 
Charter-house,  and  tho  Royal  Society,  Somerset-house. 

Sooth,  Robert,  D.I),  (b.  1633 — cl.  1716),  eminent  theo- 
logical writer ;  was  born  at  Hackney ;  educated  at 
Westminster  School.  Ho  lies  buried,  and  a  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  his  memory,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Southampton,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  (d.  16G7), 
Lord  Treasurer.  Lived  in  Bedford  -house.  Blooms- 
bury,  now  pulled  down.  It  formed  one  of  the  sides  of 
Bloornsbury -square  ;  also  in  Essex-house,  Stmnd. 

Southeme,  Thomas  (b.  1660— d.  1746),  poet,  author  of 
"Oroonoko  and  the  Fatal  Marriage;"  a  Templar. 
Lived  for  many  years  at  Mr.  Whyte's,  an  oilmnn,  in 
Tothill-street,  against  Dartmouth-street,  Westminster. 
Ho  died  at  (No.  — P),  Smith-street,  Westminster. 

Bonthey,  R.  (b.  1774 — d.  1843\  Poet  laureate.  Edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School  Was  a  student  at 
Gray's-inn.  A  bust  to  hia  memory  is  phced  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Speed,  John  (d.  1629),  antiquary  and  historim.  Wasn 
merchant  tailor.    Buried  at  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate. 


Spelman,  Sir  Henry  (b.  1562— d.  1640),  antiquary  and 
historian.  Was  a  student  at  Lincoln's-inn.  Lived 
and  died  at  the  Barbican. 

8penser,  Edmund  (b.  1553— d.  1599),  Poet  Laureate, 
author  of  "  The  Faerio  Queen."  Said  to  have  been 
born  in  East  Smithfleld.  He  lived  at  (No.  — ?),  King- 
street,  Westminster,  where  he  died.  He  lies  buried, 
and  u  monument  is  erected  to  him,  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Spragg,  Sir  Edward,  Admiral  in  the  wars  "gainst  the 
Diit  h.  Lived  at  (No.  — :),  Suffolk-street,  Haymarket. 
Bur:<d  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Stael,  Madame  do  (b.  1766— d.  1817),  novelist  and  gene- 
ral writer  of  great  ability.  Lodged,  in  1813,  at  No. 
30,  Argyll -street,  Regent-street,  when  on  a  visit  to 
this  country. 

Stanley,  Thomas  (b.  1644— d.  1678),  author  of  "The 
History  of  Philosophy,"  &c.  Lived  and  died  at  his 
lodgings  at  (No.  —  fj, "Suffolk-street,  Haymarket.  He 
In  s  buried  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-fielda. 

8teele,  Sir  Richard  (b.  1671-6— d.  1729),  a  writer  of 
great  celebrity.  Educated  at  the  Charter-bouse.  He 
lived  at  No.  20,  on  the  west  side  of  Bury-street,  St. 
James's  (now  pulled  down) ;  from  1721  to  1724  at 
(No.  — P),  Villiers-street,  Strand.  He  frequented  the 
St.  James's  Coffeehouse,  St.  James' s-street.  A  portrait 
of  him  h-inga  at  Stationers'  Hall. 

Steevens,  Oeorgo  (b.  1736—  d.  1800),  critic  and  com- 
mentator on  Shakespeare.  Born  at  Stepney,  and  bap- 
tised at  Poplar  Chapel.    He  die  i  at  Hampstead. 

Sterne,  Laurence  (b.  1713— d.  1768),  uuthor  of  "The 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,"  &c. ;  ho  lived 
and  died  at  No.  41,  on  the  west  side  of  Old  Bond-street. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  Bayswater  Cemetery,  facing 
Hyde-park. 

Stillingfleet,  E  lwnrd,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (b.  1635 — 
1699),  author  of  theological  works  of  great  repute. 
E  Incited  at  Christ's  Hospital ;  was  Rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Holborn.  Livod  at  (No.  — ?),  Park-street, 
Westminster. 

Stone,  Nicholas  (b.  1586—1647),  sculptor.  He  was 
the  master-mason  to  the  Banqueting-house,  White- 
hill,  and  sculptor  of  tho  monument  to  Sir  Francis 
Vt-re,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  lived  on  the  south 
side  of  Long-acre,  and  lies  buried  at  St  Martin's-in- 
the-fields. 

Stothard,  Thomas,  R.A.  (b.  1755— d.  1834),  painter ;  was 
burn  and  lived  in  Long-acre,  also  ><t  No.  24,  Newman- 
street,  Oxford-street,  from  1794  till  his  death.  Ho  lies 
buried  at  Bunhill-fields. 

Stow, John  (b.  1525 — d.  1605),  historian  and  antiquary; 
was  a  merchant  tailor.  His  collection  of  annals  and 
his  "  Survey  of  London"  are  in  tbo  British  Museum. 
He  was  born  in  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  and  lived 
within  Aldgate,  between  Leadcnhall  and  Fenchnrch 
streets.  He  was  buried,  and  a  monument  in  terra- 
cotta is  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Andrew's -under- 
Sh aft,  but  his  remains  havo  been  disturbed. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth.Earlofib.  1593— d.  16  41), 
statesman,  was  lwrn  in  Chancery -lane,  and  baptised  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet -street.  He  lived,  in  1640,  on  the 
south  side  of  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Tried 
at  Westminster  Hall,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 

Str  ing.-,  Sir  Rob.  rt  (b.  1721— d.  1*92),  engraver,  chiefly 
of  historical  prints.  He  lived  in  1756  at  tho  "  Golden 
Head,"  Henriett  i-street  ;  from  1765  to  1774  at 
(No. —  f ),  Cistle- street,  Leicester-square,  and  from 
1782-85  in  No.  52,  Groat  Quctn-strect,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields.  Ho  lies  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent- 
garden. 

Strutt,  Joseph  (b.  1749  — d.  1802),  antiquary  nnd 
artist.  He  lived  and  died  at  (No. — *),  Charles-street, 
Hatton-garden  ;  and  lies  burie  1  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 

Strype,  John  (b.  1643— d.  1737),  historian  ;  was  lecturer 
at  Hackney,  where  he  died. 

Stuart,  James  (b.  1713 — d.  1788),  antiquary  and  traveller; 
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author  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Athens  ;"  lived  at  No. 
45,  Harley-street,  Cavendish-square.  Lies  buried  in 
St.  Marti  u'sin-thc-fields. 

Stukeley,  William  (b.  '.687— d.  1765),  antiquary.  Lived 
at  (No.—:-).  Great  Ormond -street,  and  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury.  Wats  rector 
of  St.  Georgc-the-Martvr,  in  this  squ  .re. 

Suckling,  Sir  John  (b.  1613— d.  1641),  pott  and  dramatic 
writer.    He  lived  at  (No.  —  ?),  St.  Murtin's-lnne. 

Sullivan,  Lake,  engraver,  Hogarth's  assistant,  lived  and 
died  st  the  "  Whit.-  Bear  Inn,"  Pi>  cadilly. 

8ully,  Maximilian,  Duke  of  (d.  1641),  Prime  Minister  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  ambassador  in  England ; 
lodged  in  Arundel-house,  Strand. 

Swift*  Jonathan  ib.  1667— d.  1744),  poet,  political, 
satirical,  and  miscellaneous  writer ;  was  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin.  Lodged  in  Chelsea,  over  against 
Atterbury ;  also  at  (No.—?;,  Suffolk-street,  Haymarket ; 
and  in  Bury-street,  St.  James's,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit  to  London. 

Sydney,  Henry,  Erl  of  Romney  (d.  1704),  the  handsome 
Sydney  of  De  Grammont's  "Memoirs;"  lived  at 
Romney-house,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Erec- 
theum  Club,  St.  Jamcs's-squaro.  He  lies  buried  in  St. 
James's  Church,  Piccadilly. 


WHIT  WORTH  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  printed  and 
issued  by  Owens  College,  Manchester : — 

The  Trustees  ot  Owens  College  are  prepared  to  award 
seven  exhibitions  of  £'lb  ea?h.  placed  at  their  disposal 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth.on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  Candid  ites  must  bo  not  younger  than  16  yt-are  on 
the  5th  October,  1868,  nor  have  been  older  than  25  vears 
on  the  1st  May,  1868. 

2.  Successful  candidates  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
trustees  of  Owens  Collego  that  they  will  present  them- 
selves as  candidates  at  the  competition  for  the  Whit  worth 
Scholarships  in  May,  1869. 

3.  Of  the  seven  Exhibitions 

(*.)_  Two  will  bo  awarded  in  June,  1868,  by 
selection  of  the  principal  and  professors,  to  the  two 
best  amongst  the  sufficiently  qualified  students  of 
the  college  of  the  session  1867-8,  either  in  the  day 
or  ovening  classes,  who  shall  declare  themselvt* 
willing  to  hold  the  exhibitions  on  the  conditions 
announced. 

(*.)  Two  will  be  awarded,  also  in  June,  1868,  by 
selection  of  the  principal  and  professors,  to  the  two 
best  amongst  sufficiently  qualified  artisans  (working 
for  wages)  who  shall  be  recommended  as  fit  candi- 
dates by  the  heads  of  the  principal  engineering 
workshops  in  and  around  Manchester. 

{().  The  three  remaining  exhibitions,  together 
with  any  not  awarded  under  a  and  b,  will  bo  offered 
in  competitive  examination  in  October,  18G8,  open 
to  all  persons  whether  previously  students  in  Owens 
Collego  or  not. 

4.  The  exhibitions  under  a  and  e  (clause  3)  will  be 
awarded  to  those  candidates  who  shall  have  shown  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  some  or  all  of  the  following 
subjects : — 

Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Algebra. 
Natural  Philosophy— Elementary  Mechanics,  and 
Heat. 

Elementary  Chemistry  (inorganic). 
Drawing—Geometrical  and  Mechanical. 
Machinery  and  Tools. 

Candidates  under  a  are  requested  to  attend  at  the 
College  on  Monday,  the  22nd  June,  at  1-30  p.m. 

Candidates  under  e  will  be  required  to  send  in  their 
names  to  the  principal  on  or  before  Monday,  the  28th  of 
September,  and  to  present  themselves  for  examination  in 
the  above  subjects  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  October, 
at  3  p.m. 


C-nlHates  under  b  am  requested  to  attend  at  the 
College  on  Monday,  the  22nd  Judo,  at  8  p.m.,  when 
arrangements  will  be  made  lor  the  selection — which  will 
depend  p  .rtly  on  their  proficienc  y  in  the  subjects  specified 
above,  and  partly  on  their  skill  us  workmen. 

6.  Successful  candidates  under  a  and  e  will  be 
required  to  attend  the  following  day  classes  in  the 
session  1868-9,  subject  to  the  discretionary  power  of 
exemption  vested  in  the  principal  in  the  i 
students  (see  calendar) :  — 


Engineering  and  Draw- 
ing. 
Mathemntics. 


Mechanics. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 

and  otherwise  to  qualify  themselves  for  competition  in 
hand-craft  work,  as  specified  in  Mr.  Whitworth's  scheme. 

Successful  candidates  under  b  will  be  required  to  at- 
tend the  corresponding  evening  classes  (at  least),  bat  if 
they  elect  to  attend  the  day  classes  instead,  the  class 
fees  will  be  in  their  case  remitted. 

J.  G.  Grebkwood,  Principal. 

llth  June,  1868. 


HAVRE  EXHIBITION. 

The  catalogue,  which,  by  some  accident,  failed  to  reach 
the  writer  in  time  for  the  notice  contained  in  a  preceding 
Journal,  shows  the  extent  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
relative  importance  of  its  various  sections.  It  is  puMiohed 
by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson  and  Sons,  of  London,  the  <on» 
cmioiiai set  of  the  late  Paris  Exhibition,  and,  without 
being  in  the  least  unwieldy  in  siz*»,  its  contents  are  not 
so  curt  an  I  bald  as  is  necessarily  the  case  with  Catalogues 
of  universal  exhibitions.  The  number  of  exhibitors  is 
about  three  thousand,  but  this  does  not  include  those  in 
the  annexed  exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which,  as  before 
stated,  is  not  yet  opened,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  collection  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  by 
old  masters. 

The  first  group,  entitled  "  Navigation,"  which  includes 
models  of  ships  and  boats  of  all  kinds;  spars  and  rigging; 
methods  of  preserving  and  repairing  vessels ;  medicine 
chests ;  nautical  instruments  and  marine  charts ;  naval 
telegraphs  and  signals;  fisheries,  maritime  and  fluvial; 
and  life-saving  and  swimming  means  and  appliances,  in- 
dudes  more  than  four  hundred  exhibitors,  and  more 
foreign  contributors,  in  proportion  to  natives,  than  any 
former  exhibition.  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  the  United  States  appear  upon  every  page,  for 
the*  catalogue  is  not  subdivided  into  countries.  As  re- 
gards  great  Britain,  we  find  in  the  section  ot  "  plans  and 
models  of  vessel*  "  the  names  of  Messrs.  E.  A.  Allen,  of 
London ;  Stephen  Bishop,  of  Guernsey ;  Henry  Burnelle, 
Glasgow ;  torrest  ami  Bar,  Glasgow  ;  Hamilton's 
Windsor  Iron  Works,  Liverpool;  Henderson,  Coulbom, 
and  Co..  Renfrew;  William  Hughes,  London;  J.  KaylL 
Sunderland ;  L.  M.  Kilmer,  Chester ;  James  Laing, 
Manchcbter  ;  James  Lavoir,  Quebec  ;  Evan  Ixdgh, 
Manchester ;  tho  Ixmdon  Engineering  and  Iron  Ship- 
building Company  ;  H.  Lumley,  London  ;  George 
Myers,  itotherham*;  R.  Napier  and  Sons,  Glisgow;  Pal- 
mer's Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Company,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne;  Joseph  Ritchie,  London;  Robinson  and  Co.,  Cork ; 
Thomas  A  damson,  Greenock  ;  the  Universal  Paint  Com- 
pany, London ;  Valin  and  Vallerand,  of  Quebec ;  Wade, 
Guy,  and  Co.,  London ;  Walker  and  Ragon,  of  London ; 
Thomas  Wishart,  of  Showe-street,  Ayr. 

In  the  section  of  propellers,  there  appears  but  one 
English  exhibitor,  Mr.  Benjamin  Colin,  of  Jersey ;  but 
this  class  is  weak,  including  in  all  but  a  dozen  ex- 
hibitors. 

Class  2,  Masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  comprises  more 
than  thirty  exhibitors,  with  nothing  from  Great  Britain 
but  patent  pulliesand  yacht  fittings,  shown  by  Mr.  Fay, 
of  Southampton. 

In  Class  3,  amongst  the  exhibitors  of  iron- wire,  and 
other  cordage,  are  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Scott,  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester ;  Reed,  Lough,  and  Co.,  of  Loudon  ; 
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and  Mr.  T.  P.  Jones,  of  Dudley  and  Liverpool.  Tho 
Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  R.  T.  Dunn,  of  Gl  a* .row  •  Mr. 
Robert  Mmray,  of  Dingwall ;  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Ulex,  show 
naval  medicine  cheats.  In  the  lint  of  exhibitors  of  mean* 
of  preservation  of  vessels,  aro  Messrs.  J.  Bethell  and 
Co.,  of  London ;  McDougall,  Brothers,  of  London  and 
Mmchester;  Simuel  Morton  and  Co.,  of  Leith  ;  and 
the  Universal  Paint  Company,  of  Lon  ion.  The  section 
of  ship- fittings  is  not  so  strong  in  tho  British  element  as 
it  might  have  been — the  names  of  Mr.  George  Burnet, 
of  Mill  wall;  Messrs.  Hawks,  Crawshay,  and  Sons,  of 
Newcastle ;  Mr.  Henry  Lumley,  of  London ;  Mr.  Claude 
Martin,  of  Newcastle ;  and  Mr.  Edmund  May,  of  Bdth, 
are  amongst  the  exhibitors. 

In  the  class  of  naval  instruments,  churls,  and  tele- 
graphic app  lrntus,  are  tho  names  of  Messrs.  Emerson, 
Walker,  and  Co.,  of  London ;  Messrs.  D.  McGregor  and 
Co.,  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock ;  Messrs.  Rue  and  Co., 
of  Carlisle  ;  The  Board  of  Trade ;  Commander  Maury, 
of  London ;  Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool ; 
Messrs.  Holly  and  Co. ;  Mr.  G.  Hornsey,  of  Southamp 
ton ;  Messrs.  Weir  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Charles 
Frodshiim,  of  London ;  Mr.  Victor  Kullberg,  of  London  ; 
Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham,  of  London;  Messrs. 
Roid  and  Son,  of  Newcastle ;  and  Mr.  William  Weichert, 
of  Cardiff. 

The  class  of  fishing  apparatus  and  tackle  is  not  so 
full  as  was  to  bo  expected,  and  out  of  thirty  exhibitors 
the  following  are  from  Great  Britain:— Mr.  J.  N. 
Hearder,  of  Plymouth ;  Messrs.  W.  Hounsell  and  Co., 
of  Bridport ;  Kirby,  B  ard,  and  Co.,  of  Lon  ton  ;  Wood- 
field  and  Sons,  of  Redditch ;  and  Wadkin  and  King,  of 
Manchester. 

In  the  classes  of  life-saving  and  swimming  apparatus 
appear  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  M-ssrs.  R  Pea. -nek, 
of  Starcroas ;  R.  Donaldson,  of  Newcastle ;  B.  J.  Fells, 
of  Dover ;  A.  Leforestier,  of  London ;  and  H.  Richardson, 
of  North  Wales. 

The  second  group,  that  of  "alimentary  mitter,"  com- 
prises between  four  and  five  hundred  exhibitors,  includ- 
ing in  the  class  of  bread-stuffs  the  only  English  name, 
thMt  of  Mr.  G.  Borwick,  of  London.  In  that  of  preserved 
and  other  provisions  of  all  kinds,  wo  find  Messrs.  Forb.  s, 
Alexander,  and  Co.,  of  London  ;  Bolinan,  Condy  and  Co., 
of  Battersea ;  Mr.  J.  Coleman,  of  London ;  tho  Licbig 
Extract  of  Meat  Company,  of  London,  Paris,  and  Ant- 
werp ;  Messrs.  Kidd  and  Hunter,  of  Glasgow  ;  Marshall 
and  Co.,  of  Aberdeen ;  J.  T.  Morton  and  Co..  of  I,on- 
don ;  H.  Schooling  and  Co.,  London ;  Mr.  C.  Tindal 
(the  Australian  Meat  Company),  London.  In  these 
classes  Great  Britain  is  roost  imrerfectly  represented. 

In  tho  division  of  "potable  liquors,"  which  hus  ex- 
hibitors from  every  country,  wo  have  only  noticed  one 
from  Groat  Britain,  namely,  that  of  Messrs.  William 
Hay  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow. 

Passing  over  tho  t-Liss  of  clothing,  we  find  in  the  per- 
fumery class  the  n:»mes  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Co.  ;  Rim- 
mel,  and  Schooling,  jun.,  all  of  London. 

In  tho  class  of  machines,  materials,  and  industrial  pro- 
cesses, appear  the  names  of  the  following  exhibitors : — 
The  British  Seaweed  Company,  Glasgow ;  Messrs.  F. 
Crace  Calvert  and  Co.,  Manchester;  McDougul,  Brothers, 
London i  R.  F.  Dunn,  Glasgow;  Parker  and  Co.,  Glas 
gow  ;  J.  M.  Smith,  Newington  Butts;  Henry  Stephens, 
of  London ;  Peacock  and  Buchan,  Southampton  ;  James 
Webster  and  Co.,  Birmingham ;  James  MacJohn,  ot 
Liverpool ;  J.  C.  and  John  Field,  London  ;  Muctaggjirt, 
Boyd,  and  Co.,  Glasgow ;  Sir  W.  A.  Rose  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don ;  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Bon,  Belfast;  the  Patent 
Plumbago  Crucible  Company,  of  Battersea  ;  Messrs. 
Charles  Powis  nnd  Co.,  of  Millwall ;  By  era  and  Sons 
Stockton-on-Tees  nnd  London ;  W.  Baird  and  Co.,  of 
Glasgow;  the  Coedeac  Coal  Company,  Cardiff;  Hervain 
Iron  Company,  Cardiff ;  Messrs.  William  David  »nd  Co., 
of  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  B.  Junes,  of  Llanelly  ;  M.  asm.  Lewis 
CaiT,  and  Co.,  Cardiff;  tho  Llvnvi  lion  and  Co  il  Com- 
pany, Cardiff;  Mews.  Nixon,  Taylor,  and  Tory,  Cardiff; 


the  United  Collieries  of  tho  North  of  England  ;  Messrs. 
Harrison,  Cirr  and  Co.,  Newcastle;  tho  Bodlington  Coal 
Company,  Newcasile;  the  Cuwper  and  North  8eaton 
Coal  Company,  Nowcastlc ;  tho  Hastings  H  irtley  Col- 
liery, Newcastle;  the  Chitwood  Iron  Safe  Company, 
Bolton  and  Mmchester;  Messrs.  Alex.  Wilson  and  Co., 
Wandsworth-road ;  W.  M.  James,  Son,  and  Co.,  ur.d 
Adair  and  Co.,  Liverpool;  J.  and  H.  Gwynne,  London; 
Shuttloworth  and  Hermann,  Shoreham ;  A.  Getting, 
Battersea ;  A.  Robinson  and  Co.,  Liverpool;  the  Silicnt'.d 
Carbon  Filter  Company,  London;  Mr.  Henry  Stephins, 
of  London. 

In  the  classes  devoted  to  the  materials  of  construction, 
we  find  the  names  of  Messrs.  Francis  and  Son,  of  London, 
who  exhibit  cement  for  use  in  the  construction  of  mari- 
time ports.  In  tho  classes  of  general  articles  for  ex- 
portation there  are  few  if  any  British  exhibitors. 

In  tho  classes  of  plans,  manuscript  communications, 
and  printed  books,  the  following  British  contributes 
appear  : — Messrs.  E.  A.  Allen,  C.E.,  London  ;  Henry 
Burnellc,  C.E.,  Glasgow ;  B.  Colin,  Jersey ;  Leigh  Evan, 
C.E.,  Manchester;  J.  J.  Fetherston,  Dublin;  Forrest 
and  B.trr,  Glasgow ;  Henderson,  Coulborn,  and  Co.,  lten- 
frew ;  the  London  Engineering  and  Iron  Ship  Building 
Company;  George  Myers,  of  Moorgnte.  Rotherham, 
Yorkshire;  Thomas  Wisheart,  Shown-street,  Ayr; 
Commander  Maury,  London ;  and  Mr.  Scott,  who 
sends  the  publications  of  tho  Meteorological  Board  <f 
London. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  aquarium 
will  not  be  uninteresting.  Th.  re  are  furty-two  tanks, 
the  plate-glass  fronts  of  which  measure  more  than  six 
feet  six  inches  in  length  and  thirty-nine  inches  in  h<  ight ; 
of  these,  two  aro  devoted  to  zoophiles,  one  to  echiim- 
dermos,  one  to  unnelidcs,  six  to  crustuccu,  two  to  African, 
and  two  to  American  animals,  eight  to  mollusks,  two  to 
fresh-w  iter  fish,  two  to  Ami  rican  reptiles,  sixteen  to  silt- 
water  fish.  On  e^ch  side  of  the  principal  aquarium 
are  two  grottoes  devoted  to  the  marine  creatures  and 
plants  of  Africa  and  America.  Around  the  exterior  of 
the  «qu  mum  is  a  canal  of  salt-water  with  rockwork, 
which  is  intended  for  large  specimens  of  marine  creatures; 
four  fine  seals  are  at  present  the  only  occupants.  The 
aquarium  was  designed  and  carried  into  execution  under 
the  care  of  M.  Lcnuicr,  the  curator  of  the  Havre  Museum. 

In  the  month  of  October  it  is  propos  -d  to  hold  confer- 
ences on  tho  following  subjects: — Naval  construction; 
hydrography,  navigation,  meteorology,  Sec. ;  tho  saving 
of  life;  international  commerce ;  fishing  and  agriculture; 
maritime  hygiene  and  medicine. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

The  annual  district  exhibition  of  the  South  of  France, 
organised  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  took  place,  ac- 
cording t;  roccnt  arrangements,  at  Montpeliier  during 
tho  first  ten  days  of  May.  The  southern  region  includes 
the  departments  of  tho  Herault,  Pyrenecs-Orientales, 
Aude,  Gard,  Vaacluse,  Bouchcs  du  Rhone,  Var,  Maritime 
Alps,  and  Corsica,  coinciding  nearly  with  the  ancient 
provinces  aud  districts  of  Langucdoc,  Provence,  and 
Roussillon. 

Those  who  have  not  visited  the  South  of  France  can 
form  little  idea  of  the  luxurions  prodigality  of  the  soil 
of  these  departments,  which  produce  about  six  millions  of 
pieces  of  wine  per  annum,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  made  in  France,  besides  an  inimonse  quantity  if 
olive  oil,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  largo  amounts  of  silk,  and 
Brain  of  all  kinds.  Herault,  the  largest  and  richest  of 
these  nine  dcj>artmcnts,  has  suffered  terribly  from  drouth, 
not  a  drop  of  ruin  h  iving  fallen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montpeliier  fur  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  6th  of 
ihe  past  month  of  May.  The  grain  crops  of  this 
district  have  of  comae  Buffered  severely,  and  ihe  rainfall 
iuia  eome  too  late  to  hold  out  much  h»p«>,  while  tho 
severe  frost  of  the  winter,  tind  the  lute  chills  and  hail, 
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have,  in  many  districts,  swept  almost  every  almond  and 
olive  from  the  trees,  and  made  sad  havoc  in  tho  vine- 

ir&rd*  situated  in  low  positions,  cold,  with  dampness, 
>eing  h  terrible  enemy  to  tho  vine.  Attain,  the,  breeders 
of  cuttle  have  been  eompollnd,  from  the  want  of  forage, 
to  purchase  food  for  tho  animals,  and  convey  it  by  nil- 
way,  at  a  ruinous  expense.  Su  h  l»  ing  the  case,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  tho  exhibition  of  fat  cattle,  sheep, 
and  agricultural  products  should  have  been  very  limited 
for  such  a  rich  district.  Some  of  tho  animals  shown 
were  fine,  but  the  exhibition  could  not  be  act  eptod  as 
representing  fairly  these  nine  rich  departments,  or  even 
that  of  Herault,  in  which  it  was  held.  The  agricultural 
implements,  especially  light  ploughs,  were  hotter  repre- 
sented ;  and  the  collection  of  presses,  pumps,  and  other 
material  connected  principally  with  the  m  iking  of  wine, 
exhibited  admirable  adapt ition  of  parts,  combined  with 
simplicity,  and  consequent  moderation  in  price. 

Wine,  of  course,  is  included  in  tho  list  of  tho  agricul- 
tural products  of  tho  south,  and  the  district  show  com- 
prised about  five  hundred  samples  of  winu.  principally  of 
the  ordinary  kinds ;  but  the  agricultural  society  of  the 
Herault,  and  the  municipal  council  of  Montpellier,  im- 
provoit  the  opportunity  by  the  organ isution  of  a  Becond 
exhibition  of  wines,  of  a  more  commercial  character. 
This  second  collection  of  wines  whs  very  large,  and 
attracted  great  attention ;  it  comprise!  no  less  than 
eleven  hundred  samples  in  duplicate  that  is  to  say,  2,200 
bottles.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  wines  urn  Hous- 
ttllon.  mountain,  Langl  .de,  8t.  George's,  T  ival.  Marsoil- 
lan.  Piquepoul.  and  the  f amous  sweet  wines  ot  Muscat  and 
Alicante;  but  every  kind  of  grapoisnow  being  cultivate  I 
in  France,  so  th  it  we  have  southern  el  tret  and  Burgundy, 
port,  sherry,  and  Ma  leira.  The  former  are  excellent 
wines,  approaching  their  famous  namcsak*  s,  while  the 
hitter  are  produce*!  by  the  mixture  of  various  wines, 
with  the  addition  of  Montill*  slv  rry  and  eertiin  ex- 
tracts and  essences.  These  imitations  of  port  and  other 
wince  are  to  be  condemned ;  the  piquepoul  and  other 
wines  from  which  they  are  made  am  so  excellent,  that 
no  one  who  had  drunk  them  in  their  purity  would  for 
an  insfcmt  consent  to  their  sophistication. 

In  the  south  wine  booomes  a  wholesale  commodity ; 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  ton  thousand  hectolitres 
of  wine,  that  is  to  say,  five  thousand  pieces,  in  store  in 
one  vineyard,  or  twice  or  three  times  thutt  quantity  in 
the  <w//t«/s,  or  storehouses,  of  merchants.  The  wine  is 
generally  kopt  in  bulk,  that  is  to  say,  in  immense  tuns, 
holding  front  four  to  twelve  thousand  gallons  each,  and, 
in  some  cases,  us  much  as  16,000  to  17,000  gallons.  The 
common  wines  of  the  country  sell  at  first  hand  at  from 
6  fr.  to  20  fr.  the  hectolitre,  without  cask,  that  is  to  say, 
fromless  than  3d.  a  gallon;  while  the  finer  kinds  are  worth 
100  to  300  or  more  francs.  The  ronds,  rivers,  and 
canals  of  tho  south  teem  with  wine  ;  and  at  Cette,  Mar- 
seilles, and  other  porta,  the  quays,  streets,  and  ware- 
houses are  covered  and  tilled  with  casks  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes.  Of  course  tho  cooper  s  trade  is  a  verv  important  one 
in  such  district*,  and  it  is  carried  on  in  h.rge  establish- 
ments, sometimes  separate,  but  often  belonging  to  the 
wine  merchant.  The  coopers  have  attained  a  great 
amount  of  dextcritv,  and  the  huge  atom  tuns,  often  oval 
in  form,  are  beautifully  shaped,  but  no  machinery  has 
yet  been  introduced  into  the  cooper's  shop ;  the  only 
innovation  to  he  noticed  is  the  introduction  of  staves  <  lit 
by  the  saw,  instead  of  being  split  as  of  old.  but  the 
opinion,  or  prejudice,  in  favour  of  the  old  system  is  still 
Strong.  A  good  deal  of  the  oak  use  !  by  the  cooper  is 
now  obtained  from  tho  United  States. 

By  the  aide  of  tho  wine  exhibition,  was  another  of 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  in  a  climate  in  which  the 
olive,  the  mulberry,  tho  almond,  and  the  vine  flourish  in 
the  open  nir,  and  in  which  date  and  fan  palms  can  be 
maintained  in  the  open  ground  with  the  protection  of  a 
case  of  milting  during  the  winter  months,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Montpellier.  one  of  the 
oldest  iu  Europo.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are  luscious  and 


full  of  perfume,  and  the  exhibition  oompriscd  brilliant 
specimens  of  the  former,  and  as  much  as  the  early 
season  permitted  of  tho  latter.  Amongst  the  vegetables 
were  bundles  of  asparagus,  specimens  of  that  produced 
on  a  very  huge  scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MontfveUier, 
between  the  rows  of  vines.  The  speculation  has  been  a 
very  successful  one,  and  the  asparagus  is  largo  and 
good. 

The  most  important  collection  in  this  exhibition, 
however,  was  that  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  pro- 
duced at  Ule,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  an  estahliahra  nt 
commenced  by  a  gardener  named  Marqui;  the  planta- 
tions of  orange  and  other  cognate  trees  at  Ule  cover 
fifteen  a  civs ;  the  young  plants  are  reared  in  conserva- 
tories, and  afterwards  planted  against  walls,  being  only 
protected  by  matting  during  the  cold  months.  The 
collection  at  I  Ho  comprises  about  three  thousand  trees, 
anil  seventy-two  different  varieties,  collected  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France — they  include  oranges  of  Portug  il, 
China,  Majorca,  Nice,  Genoa,  Turkey,  Malta,  and  the 
famous  Mandarine  orango  ;  the  Lumia  or  sweet  lemon, 
lemona  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  China  ;  citrons  of  every  kind, 
from  the  small  conical  fruit  of  Florence,  to  the  huge 
thick-skinned  split  fruit  ot  Genai ;  the  bergaxaoML 
the  biararradier  or  Seville  orange  of  Fr  ince,  Sp<in.  nnd 
China  ;  the  Pampcltneuse,  Chadock,  and  other  varieties 
of  the  species. 

The  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  Peyron,  one  of  the 
two  public  promenades  of  Montpellier.  and  one  of  the 
most  charming  in  France ;  it  is  situated  in  a  plateau 
overlooking  an  extensivo  and  lovely  valley,  with  the 
Cervennes  and  the  Pyrenees  bounding  the  view,  crowned 
by  an  hexagonal  monument,  which  receives  a  stD«tm  of 
water  conveyed  by  an  immense  aqueduct  across  the  sur- 
round in  ;r  valley,  while  its  walks  are  abated  by  noble 
trees  amongst which  the  plane  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  sixe  and  enormous  loaves,  and  the  Judas  trees  for 
masses  of  beautiful  hloBsoms  which  spring  directly  out 
of  the  large  branches.  The  famous  old  town  of  Mont- 
pellier, once  the  seat  of  Arab  learning,  which  contains 
tho  oldest  medical  school  in  France,  ami  the  Univer- 
sity with  which  Rabelais'  name  is  for  ever  associated, 
was  completely  besieged  during  the  continuance  of  the 
exhibition  ;  one  of  tho  largest  and  boat  hotels  in  France 
had  all  iU  two  hundred  and  more  beds  occupied  and 
other  establishments  wore  full  to  overflowing,  while  the 
streets  and  promenades  were  filled  with  a  gay,  bustling, 
well-dressed  crowd  from  diylight  till  nightfall. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibitions  already  mentioned, 
there  was  one  of  works  of  art,  which  presented  many 
points  of  intercut.  The  south  of  France  has  always  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  literature  and  art  of  the  country, 
and  amongst  the  three  hundred  or  more  pictures  con- 
tained in  the  taion  were  some  excellent  works,  especially 
portraits  by  native  artists.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  these  gentlemen  is  the  keeper  of  the  museum 
and  gallery  of  Montpellier.  Having  mentioned  this 
establishment,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that 
it  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  of  pictures  in 
France  (out  of  Paris),  including,  amongst  other  work, 
■  two  portraits  by  Raphael,  one  at  least  generally  accepted 
as  his,  and  some  fine  works  by  Hutiens  and  other  artists. 
In  one  room  English  visitors  will  be  surprised  to  see  the 
"  Infant  Samuel  in  Prayer,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  musee  includes  also  a  fine  collection  of  books,  the 
basis  of  which  was  the  library  belonging  to  the  poet 
Alfiari. 


MrsBTM  or  Art  km>  Ikdcstbt,  Moscow.— The  fol- 
lowing additional  particulars  relative  to  the  new  Museum 
of  Art.  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  the  29th  of  May  ax 
recently  inaugurated,  are  interesting.  The  government 
provided  tho  building  for  the  museum,  and  a  sum  equal 
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to  £12,000  was  obtained  in  a  short  time  by  public 
contribution,  for  the  pxpenses  of  fitting  and  furnishing 
the  uiusouin.  The  idea  of  a  museum  originated  with 
the  council  of  manufactures  and  commerce  in  1863. 
The  Emperor  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  project  in  the 
following  year,  nominated  M.  T.  de  Boutowski  organizer 
and  director,  and  appointed  a  council,  consisting  of  fight 
curators,  to  assist  the  director.  The  objects  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  museum  were  purchased  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  London,  but  a  large  number  of  donations  have  been 
received,  and  many  more  expected  ;  amongst  tho  early 
donors  are  M.  B.  Narischkine,  M.  A.  Basilewski,  Prince 
Kotchoubey,  and  Prince  L.  RadxwiU.  The  now  establish- 
ment is  regarded  as  evincing  a  determination  on  tho  part 
of  the  Russian  authorities  and  savants  to  improve  the 
condition  of  education  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  j 
application  of  science  and  art  to  industry.  The  collection 
which  has  been  amassed  during  tho  four  years  since  the  I 
establishment  was  determined  on,  is  said  to  bo  very 
remarkable,  the  collectors  having  determined  that  no 
objects  but  such  as  supplied  excellent  models  for  study 
should  be  admitted.  The  ancient  art  of  Russia,  nllied  at 
once  to  the  Byeanti  ne  and  the  classic,  will  naturally  form 
ono  of  the  most  important  elements  in  tho  new  museum, 
and  ono  of  the  galleries  has  been  devot<  <1  to  the  history 
of  Russian  ornaments  from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centur>';  this  art  lias  some  peculiar  and  original  matures 
and,  with  the  exception  of  what  has  been  learned  from 
the  b  autilul  illustrated  volumes  publish,  d  in  Russia, 
and  the  objects  seen  at  the  Universal  Exhibitions  of 
London  and  Paris,  not  much  is  known  in  Western 
Europe.  The  professors,  draughtsmen,  and  modellers  of 
thu  Strogaooff  school  hivo  reproduced  the  greater  part 
of  the  interesting  monuments  of  ancient  Russiirn  art,  ami 
M.  Boutowski  has  prepared  a  gramm  >r  un  I  a  history  of 
Russian  ornament,  the  publication  of  which  will  doubt- 
less be  hailed  with  Satisfaction  in  other  countries  besides 
Riihsia. 

Pakis  Annual  Exhibition'  of  Fink  Arts.— In  a  pre- 
vious noi ico  of  the  Paris  6Wo»  thu  awards  of  medals  in 
the  department  of  painting  and  tin  wing  were  noticed  ; 
it  remains  to  notice  the  other  awards.  In  the  first  place, 
the  grand  medal  ol  honour  for  painting  h  is  been  awarded 
to  M.  Gustavo  Brion,  for  his  picture  of  "The  R  adingof 
the  Bible  in  an  Alsacian  house ;"'  a  serious  man  of  miudle 
age,  the  muster  of  tho  house,  apparently  delivers  the 
words  of  the  sacred  volume,  with  a  true  air  of  solemnity, 
to  a  congregation  of  a  dozen  persons,  principally  women. 
The  fact*  of  the  women  are  varied,  and  admirably 
rendered ;  and  tiie  painting  is  remarkably  solid  ;  aud  the 
sentiment  admirably  sustained  throughout.  Tho  treat- 
merit  is  more  in  the  style  of  the  Belgian  than  of  the 
French  school ;  and  it  is* remarked  that  the  grand  medal 
has  never  before  been  awarded  to  so  quiet  and  unpre- 
tending a  picture.  This  must  be  accepted  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  jury,  for  generally  the  highest  honours  in 
Franco  hava  been  awarded  to  artists  whoso  works  if 
equally,  or  even  more,  remarkable  for  technical  beauties, 
had  more  of  the  popular  artistic  or  meretricious  in  their 
conception  and  execution.  The  grand  medal  of  honour 
in  the  section  of  sculpture  has  been  awarded  to  the 
author  of  a  still  more  grave  and  serious  work  than  that 
of  M.  Brion :  tho  sculptor  is  M.  J.  A.  J.  Falgnicrv,  n 
native  of  Toulouse,  who  won  the  grand  prix  de  Rmne  in 
1869,  and  obtained,  besides,  two  other  medals,  one  of  th* 
first-dum  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  L  ist  year.  The 
■object  is  Tsrcinus,  a  Christian  martyr,  with"  the  motto 
from  one  of  tho  fathers,  "  He  chose  to'die  from  the  blows 
of  the  Pagans,  rather  than  deliver  up  the  body  of  Christ." 
The  figure  is  that  of  a  young  monk,  recumbent  nnd  expir- 
ing, several  stones  lying  around  telling  the  sad  fate  ol  his 
martyrdom  ;  the  face  is  full  of  suffering  and  holy  resig- 
nation ;  tho  attitude  perfectly  natural ;  and  tho  drapery 
exquisitely  modelled  ;  a  work  at  once  so  sad  and  so  beau- 
tiful is  rarely  produced  in  modern  times.  The  anato- 
mical knowledge,  the  sentiment,  and  the  execution  are 
equally  remarkable;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 


thorough  propriety  of  this  award.  Amongst  the  other 
sculptures  to  which  medals  have  been  given  are  a  fine 
statue  in  plaster  of  a  young  man,  nud<>,  tetzing  a  bird,  bv 
M.  A.  Thabard ;  B-icchus  inventing  Comedy,  with  a  mask 
in  his  hand,  bv  M.  J.  Tournois ;  a  pretty  figure  of 
Narcissus,  by  "M.  Jean  Gtutherin  ;  a  noble  statue, 
heroic  in  sijse,  of  Ponelope  carrying  the  bow  and  quiver 
of  Ulysses  to  her  admirers,  by  M.  II.  C.  Maniglier ; 
L* Amour  Captif,  a  charming  figure  of  the  god  bound  to 
the  pedestal  of  a  grinning  satyr,  bv  M.  F.  S  ansel ;  a  fine 
colossal  statue  of  St,  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  by  M.  C.  Iguel, 
executed  for  a  new  church ;  B  icchus  playing  with  a 
young  Panther,  by  M.  J.  M.  Caille;  a  fine  bojd  figure, 
nude,  of  a  Reaper  drawing  tho  last  drop  from  his  Drink* 
ing-horn,  by  M.  A.  N.  Perrey ;  an  extremely  graceful 
rendering  of  the  old  subject — tho  Broken  Pitcher — a 
female  figure,  life  size  and  most  delicately  modelled,  by 
by  M.  E.  Carlier ;  the  Punishment,  a  man  tortured  by 
snakes,  by  M.  Amy.  In  addition  to  these  the  following 
works  by  sculptors  who  had  tafbre  received  all  the 
honours,  except,  perhaps,  tho  Grand  Medal  of  Honour, 
and  who,  therefore,  are  non-competing — A  Viotory  aft>  r 
the  Combat,  a  winged  figure,  heroic  in  size  nnd  ad- 
mirably modelled,  in  her  hinds  are  a  laurel  wreath  and 
a  pdm  bnnch,  which  she  is  laying  together  (the 
sculptor  is  M.  Prerro  Torson) ;  a  beautiful  figure,  repre- 
senting the  Awakenimr  of  Spring,  by  M.  P.  0<bet;  a 
noble  Lioness,  by  the  fmious  animal'  sculptor  Cain;  a 
Monument  to  tho  Memory  of  Marshal  Missena.  in 
bronze,  for  the  town  of  Nice,  a  clever  work,  but  not 
sufficiently  architectural  in  its  troitmcnt,by  M.  Cirrbr 
Belleuse;  and  the  noble  colossal  figures  Harmony  and 
Poetry,  for  the  fireplace  of  the  saloon  of  the  New 
Opera-house,  by  M.  (.'.  Cordior.  The  following  works 
also  deserve  spocial  notice — Demoeiitus  Moditating  cn 
the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  with  a  skull  in  his  hand,  by  M. 
Delhommo  ;  a  model,  h  df-sizo,  of  one  of  the  pediments  of 
thf»  New  Opera-house,  with  figures  representing  Comedy 
and  Drama,  by  M.  N.  .1.  Oirnrd  ;  nnd  a  Fawn  Skipping, 
the  figure  being  suspended  in  the  air  by  means  ol  the 
cord  which  touches  ihe  ground,  a  clever  figure,  by  M.  A. 
Courtet.  Nearly  everyone  of  tho  works  above-mentioned 
are  life-size,  or  larger,  and  all  exbil.it  high  qualities. 
Amongst  tho  busts  are  several  of  ladi.  s,  deserving  special 
attention  ;  and  one,  of  th  •  Princess  Ann  >  Mo  rut.  Duchess 
de  Mouchy,  by  tho  celebrated  sculptor  Carpeaux,  is  a 
work  of  gri  at  beauty.  Altogether  the  sculpture  in  the 
present  <  xhibition  certainly  exhibits  more  progress  than 
the  paintings,  though,  like  the  latter,  it  includes  no 
works  of  high  imagination  or  grand  style.  Careful 
modelling  and  exquisite  finish  arc,  however,  to  be  found 
on  all  aides,  and  this  is  no  small  praise.  In  relief  medal 
engraving  two  prizes  only  are  awardid,  one  to  M.  Bis- 
singer,  for  cameos,  nnd  another  to  M.  Dubois,  a  medal- 
lion, representing  "  Horticulture,"  executed  for  the  Mint. 
There  are  six  medals  awarded  in  the  architectural  section  : 
—To  M.  Cosset,  for  the  plans  of  a  theatre  now  building 
at  Rheiins ;  to  M.  lledin.  for  the  plans  for  a  Hdtel  do 
Ville  and  market  at  Bellome,  and  for  a  theatre  for 
Alencon ;  to  M.  Gaston  lienard,  for  designs  for  a  church 
for  the  town  of  Brest;  to  M.  Lafollye,  for  a  series  of 
plans  and  details  of  the  ('bateau  of  Pau  ;  to  M.  Lorain, 
designs  for  a  church  for  the  town  of  C  istellano ;  and  to 
M.  Simil,  for  a  set  of  views  and  details  of  construction 
of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  of  Nismt-s.  Of  tho  eight 
medals  awar led  in  the  section  of  engraving,  four  arc 
given  for  etchings,  one  for  lithography,  and  three  for 
engraving  on  stool. 


giamtfactuns. 


Tub  Max v factum  or  Lace  in  Italy.— The  art  of 
lace-making  and  embroidery  is  n  great  resource  for  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  province,  of  Genoa.  At 
Genoa  there  arc  ten  manufacturers  of  embroidery  and 
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six  of  lace,  who  supply  the  workpeople  of  the  town  and 
country  with  the  raw  mate-rial  and  designs  to  bo  executed 
at  their  own  homes ;  tho  lacemak.rs  are  principally  in- 
habitants of  tho  Gulf  of  R  ipnllo.    The  Genoi  embroidery 
is,  as  regards  design,  inferior  to  that  of  P.iris,  and 
superior  an  regards  workmanship  to  that  of  Switzerland ; 
however,  they  cannot  compote  with  the  perfection  of  the 
first  and  the  cheapness  of  tho  other.    Tho  manufacture 
of  lace,  however,  is  in  a  better  state,  and  the  nnnuil  pro- 
duction is  from  500  to  600  kils.,  of  the  valm:  of  from 
450,000  to  600,000  francs.    In  Lombard)'  5.000  women 
and  girls  are  omployed  in  making  veils,  collars,  shawls, 
mantillas,  fichus,  etc.,  which  are  executed  with  much 
good  taste.    The  mw  material  is  principally  obtained 
from  Germiny,  Franco,  and  England.    The  products  of 
this  industry  only  suffice  for  the  wants  of  tho  country. 
At  Milan  there  are  six  manufacturers  of  this  article,  who 
give  employment  to  upwards  of  3,000  persons,  who 
work  principally  at  their  own  homes,  and  earn  from  20 
centimes  to  1  franc,  per  day.    Tho  price  of  the  veils  vary 
from  1-50  frs.  to  140  frs.  each,  and  the  annual  production 
of  this  industry  is  estimated  at  400,000  francs.    The  two 
other  centres  of  this  industry  in  L>mb  irdy  are  at  Cantu 
and  Sant'Angelo.   At  Cantu,  which  numbers  only  6,000 
inhabitants,  this  industry  employs  1,700  women,  who 
earn  about  20  centimes  a  day,  and  whoso  annual  produce 
amounts  to  438  000  frs.   The  traders  in  this  article  m  ike  a 
profit  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent.    At  S  int'Angclo  the 
Dumber  of  women  engaged  at  this  industry  is  about  GC0, 
and  their  earnings  avemgo  from  50  centimes  to  1  franc 
per  day.    Tho  lace  made  at  this  place  is  of  ordinary 
quality,  and  principally  of  cotton.    Tho  price  of  the 
liw  varies  from  10  centimes  to  1.50  per  brareio  of  Mil»n 
(equal  to  aUout  24  inches).    The  lace  ma  le  of  thread 
costs  from  one  frunc  to  two  frmcs,  and  that  of  silk  about 
two  frmcs  per  hmccio.    The  embroideries  on  bobinuet 
and  tulle,  both  of  cotton  nd  thread,  at  Venice,  havo  a 
re  idy  sale  in  the  country,  and  are  also  exported  to  Trieste. 
A  considerable  nnmkr  of  persons  are  employe!  in  this 
industry.    Embroidering  and  lace  made  of  silk  are  also 
carried  on  extensively  at  Venice.    At  Palestrina  the 
women  also  make  point  lace.    In  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces various  kinds  of  l  >ce  are  made.  In  18G3  the  exports 
of  l*ce  amounted  to  487,200  francs. 


Commerce. 


Russian  Commerce. — It  was  stated  at  tho  end  of  last 
year,  and  the  statement  was  quoted  in  the  Journal, 
February  28th,  pages  288-9,  that  there  h  id  been  a  very 
largo  increase  in  the  amount  received  through  the  custom 
house  during  1867,  namely,  bix  millions  of  roubles.  Wc 
have  now  the  official  returns  of  imports  and  exports  as 
compared  with  those  of  tho  year  18G6. 

Imports  (exprtMtd  in  thou»and»J. 

18S6.  1MT. 

Raw  sugar  pouds  1,416    853 

Refined  do   4    1 

Tea  from  Canton  . .   „        292    462} 

Coffee   „        344    ....  412 

Oil    931    ....  879* 

Wine   546}  ....  666 

Do.  in  bottle   137    ....  169 

Champngno    835    ....  844 

Salt   7.524    ....  11.33G 

Tobacco,  in  the  leaf  .,         124  4    139 

Rolled  do.  and  cigars  ..  2}    3 

Raw  cotton    2,372    ..  ..  2,531 

Cotton  yarns    ,.         116    ....  152 

Dye  woods    ,.        480    ....  586} 

Indigo    „  41     ....  48 

Lend   „         501     ....  510 

Wool   U7    ....  196 

Silk    ,,  7    ....  15 

Cotton  goods    43    63} 


Woollen  do  pouds  67 

Silks   „  7 

Linens  roubles  1,919 

l.xpottt. 

Cereals  tchetverts  12,249 

Linseed  and  hempsood,  do.  1.690 

Tallow  pouls  3.250 

Flax   » 

Tow   „ 

Hemp    ,i 

Do.  tow    „ 

Hempand  flax  yarns  „ 
Untanned  hides 

Leather   

Bones   

Wool   

Bristles   

Potash  

Iron  


4,795   

797}  .... 
3,271}  .... 


52 
397} 


■• 
»» 
»» 
•< 
>• 


18«t. 

82 
11 
2,905 

14,973 

I,  942 
2,956} 
4,956} 

62G 
2,894 
55 
394 
233} 
22 
496 
790 
87 
688 
397 
8 
269 
29 
2,751 

II,  008 
22 


20  ., 
645} 
1,234  . 
97  • 
636  . 
617  . 

Copper   „  10 

Cables  and  eordago  „  342  , 

Sailcloth  and  pieces  „  24  . 

Coarse  cloth    ..archines   7,967  . 

Wood  roubles  10,194  . 

Furs  pouds        17}  . 

A  glance  at  the  above  returns  shows  that  with  the  sinelc 
ex'-eption  of  sugar  there  was  an  increase  in  everv  article 
of  import,  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  salt, 
tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  goods,  and  linens, 
to  a  very  large  extent.  The  c  ise  of  exports  is  not  the 
same;  hero  wo  find  an  important  incrcise  in  hempseed, 
leather,  potash,  sailcloth,  wood,  and  furs,  and  progress  in 
somo  few  other  items,  with  a  positive  filling  off  in  taJJo  w, 
flax,  tow,  hemp,  hones,  wool,  bristles,  iron,  copper, 
eordago,  and  an  immense  deficit  in  the  case  of  coarse 

linens.  ,  , 

The  Fishfries  or  Italy.— The  number  of  vessels  and 
boats  emploved  in  fishing  upon  the  Italian  coast  is  9  522, 
of  a  total  tonn  ige  of  29,976;  745  vessels,  of  6.727  t  ns, 
were  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fishery,  and  the  number  of 
their  crews  amounted  to  4.778.  Of  these  352  vessels  were 
engaged  in  Italian  waters,  191  off  French  coasts,  32 
Grecian.  139  the  Roman  States.  15  Turkish  coasts,  9  the 
States  of  Tunis,  4  Eirvptian,  and  3  off  the  coast  of 
Algiers  ;  311  Austrian  vessels  were  also  engaged  in  fish- 
ing off  the  Italian  shores.  The  total  number  of  fisher- 
men registered  on  tho  maritime  rolls  amounts  to  16,000. 
The  annual  amount  of  tunnv  fish  (Seomber  ihyp**«*) 
caught  on  tho  Tuscan  coast  is  267,470  kils.  The  average 
exports  of  tunny  from  Sardinia  every  year  amount  to 
1,042,800  kils.  The  quantity  of  this  fish  taken  at  the 
22  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  also  that  taken  at 
Chioggio,  and  on  the  coast  of  Sitria,  without  doubt 
is  considerable.  At  the  island  of  Elba,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  there  are  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  this  fish,  called  tonnert ;  they 
consist  of  various  enclosures,  into  which  the  fish  enter 
but  cannot  afterwards  escape.  The  nets  of  whieh  these 
enclosures  are  formed  are  sometimes  as  much  as  300  to 
600  metres  in  length.  The  tunny  and  the  inackarel  are 
sometimes  pickled  ;  the  roe  of  the  tunny  and  the  mullet 
is  sometimes  dried  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  is  known 
there  under  the  title  of  jnt'tary.t,  and  is  quite  equal  to  that 
brought  from  Africa.  The  produce  of  the  sardine  snd 
anehovv  fishery  on  tho  coasts  of  Central  Italy  amount! 
to  750,o00  kils.  No  returns  havo  been  made  of  the 
Ocnot'se  and  Sicilian  sardine  nnd  anchovy  fisheries,  which 
i  are  considerable.  Tho  fishermen  of  Chiozza  arc  4,500 
i  in  number,  with  60  fmf/tne  (one- mnsted,  a  vessel  of  latter  n 
!  rig).  550  b>ytr?ox?i,  and  700  om  iller  fishing  boats,  which 
are  pn» <g.-d"  both  nt  set  and  on  tho  lagunes.  The  sea 
flshervviel  Is  nn  annual  return  of  not  less  thin  4.000,000 
frs.  (£16.000).  Tee  fishery  of  the  ComMcehio  described  in 
a  former  number  of  the  Journal,  i*  of  great  importunce. 
The  most  important  fisheries  in  It  ily  are  those  on  the 
Neapolitan  coasts  and  employ  3,716  vessels,  of  15.882 
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tons,  of  which  3G.5  vessels,  of  1,411  tons,  are  engaged  in 
tho  deep-sea  fishery.  Upwards  of  1,100  tons  of  fish  are 
annually  landed  at  Naples,  of  which  half  ore  caught  in 
tho  gulf  of  Turanto,  and  the  rest  from  Gaota,  The 
following-  arc  tho  exports  of  fish  from  Italy : — 

Ejporti. 

Tuiinv.  <  Itlier  kl'vU  .-I  rl>h. 

K:l*.  K  i  Is. 

170,000    Uoo.ooo 

206.84 1    1.027,731 

207,443    1,703.029 


1863. 
1S64. 

ISOj. 


...... 


The  produce  of  tho  fishery  in  the  lakes  of  I/omhardy 
mny  bo  estimated  at  h;ilf  a  million  of  francs  (£20,000). 

Imi-okts  or  Grain  at  M.uim:ili.ks.-  The  following 
uro  the  imports  of  grain  at  Marseille*  during  1 :  — 


\Vhi>at. 

Miiiae. 

Haricy. 

<>;lls. 

Ru.<ai?i  ■ .  •  ■ . 

Quintal', 

2.312.039 

l  i,o.">) 

12,044 

3,342 

Austria   

33.02S 

40,700 

It-ily  .  

4.>7.M8 

4,719 

7.064 

19.),  lei 

2,730.864 

2-3,701 

9 

00.030 

73.424 

Egypt  

Si),  397 

19.437 

4  • 

3.70.1 

Other  countries . . 

12,562 

31 

180 

1.709 

Totals  

0,032,067 

4)  211 

1  30  .■'.23 

310  0s."> 

Turkey  occupies  the  first  place  am ongnt  the  corn  export- 
ing eoun  tries  ;  the  Russian  provinces  cjii  iho  Mink  S  a 
stand  next;  and  Italy  supplies  a  considerable  quantity  of 

grain  of  superior  quality. 

Expohts  or  CATrr.r.  VnoM  tuk  l<uvn  ok  Suucnu. 
— The  following  is  the  nnnilcr  and  value  of  the  head 
of  cattle  embarked  at  Porto-Torres  lot  France  during 

1867:  — 

V  ill  n«. 

24.107  bullocks   2,*20. 60D  francs. 

1.291  cows    103, 0S0 

2,191  heifer*  and  steers  ...  21-0,000 
1  'A  calves  under  a  year  old  20.700 

70  pi^    3.600 

2,430  sheep  and  goats    ....        13.3  "»0 
718  hoi 


■ 


42.330 


■ 


31.027  head    3,230,380  „ 

On  this  amount  130,617  franc*  wero  paid  in  Customs 
dues  to  Government. 


biirk  pjiswed  through  Arnnit  in  waggons  returning  from 
up-country  trips." 

Pearls  ix  West  Australia. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Iltuiti-ntcd  Australian  Xeus  directs*  attention  to  a 
discovery  of  considerable:  importance  —  the  existence  of 
an  extensive  pearl  fishery  on  tho  north-west  roast  of 
Western  Australia.  Ho  describe*  the  fishing  ground  uh 
dretching  along  the  coast  no  lefts  than  a  thousand  miles. 
"There  had  fa-en  upwards  of  sixty  Ion*  of  pearls  obtained 
up  to  l)oeemhor,  when  ( ireumstaneoH  obliged  me  to 
leave,"  he  writes,  "anil  these  were  purchased  on  the 
spot  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  ton.  The  banks  at  Perth 
will  advance  £100  per  ton,  not  including  the  inside 
pearls,  whic  h  are  valued  from  £1  to  £20  each.  When  1 
left  the  fishery  them  were  about  thirty  men  engaged  in 
pearling.  My  shells  have  not  reached  Melbourne  yet. 
bat  I  will  soon  have  them  to  submit  for  examination, 
I  have  also  a  small  portion  of  shells  worked,  which  I 
will  also  be  glad  to  have  in-poeted  ;  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  information  upon  the  subject  required." 

I.AM'  in  Q r t e s > i. a n i > .  —  A  new  I/md  Bill  h:«s  recently 
passed  the  Gueonsland  1  /-gishiture.  '•ailed  th*  "Corn 
Lands  Alteration  Act  of  1N0N,"  of  which  the  following 
are  the  leading  features  : — The  land  is  divided  into  agri- 
cultural and  first  and  second  class  pastoral  land«,  which 
em  be  purchased  as  follows  :  — Agii.  ultni.il  1  md,  40  to 
010  acres,  at  I'm.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  annual  instal- 
ments of  Is.  6d.  per  a  to,  on  proof  that  the  occupier  has 
f'-sid.  d  not  le^s  th.n  two  years  on  the  land,  and  has  ex- 
pended not  less  than  lO-o  per  acre  on  the  land,  or  that 
he  lias  fenced  the  whole  with  a  good  fence.  Purchases 
of  first  and  so.  ond  class  pastor  il  lands  may  be  in.de 
at  10s.  and  3s.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  instalments. 
Fr  .in  SO  to  2.300  acres  of  1-t  class,  anil  from  80  to  7  080 
ai  rr*  2u  I  t  1  is*  pastoral  lauds  i  an  be  purchased.  Land 
for  sugar  or  coffee  plant  itioiis,  within  fen  miles  of  tho 
on-I,  of  from  820  to  1,'JSu  -ions,  can  be  selected,  and  if 
one-'enth  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation  in  three  ye  irs, 
in  eithi  r  sugar  or  cotb  e,  the  hssee  is  entitled  to  a  deed 
of  grant  on  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  ten  years' 


JJOtM. 


Bones  ron  Maxukf.. —  A  new  local  industry,  in  tho 
6hapo  of  a  bone  mill,  haH  been  introduced  into  Gipps 
Land.  The  want  of  a  fertiliser  more  highly  concentrated 
and  richer  in  amnioniacal  salu  and  the  inorganic  alka- 
line scb-tancos  that  give  luxuriance  to  vegetation  than 
the  descriptions  of  manure  hitherto  available  Ins  lung, 
remarks  the  Gijjj>*  I. mid  Time*,  been  experieno  d  by  the 
numerous  farmers  and  general  produce  growers  ;  an  1  as 
it  is  universally  confessed  (hat  (he  v.uioiu  preparations 
of  bono  mmuro  possess  combined  these  valuable  proper- 
ties, th«  erection  of  tho  requisite  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing the  article  will  doubtless      highly  appi  eeiated. 

Destruction  uv  Forests  IN  V  icToiu.i.  — The  Ararat 
Ada >  /life  records  tha  progress  of  destruction  m  that  dis- 
trict its  follows  : — "  In  another  your  there  will  not  he  one 
of  these  trees  in  the  whole  district  that  has  not  l>oen 
utterly  destroyisl  by  barking.  Around  the  town  of 
Arui  at.  and  for  miles  around  the  various  oernrcs  of  popu- 
lation in  tho  district,  there  is  hurdlv  such  a  thing  as  a 
wattlo  treo  to  bo  seen.  Within  the  hist  fortnight  we 
bolievo  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  tons  of  wattlo 


P.uus  KxinniTioN  1807 .  —  Km-ouTs  hv  Mastkks  oy 
Schools  oc  Aut.  —  The  Committee  of  (.'ouncil  on  Educa- 
tion, considering  it  desirable  to  hold  out  encouragement 
to  master- and  mistresses  teaching  in  schools  of  art  to 
visit  the  International  Kxhibition  in  Paris  list  year, 
with  a  view  of  studvinir  those  objects  which  might  thus 
be  made  instrumental  in  benefiting  the  instruction  given 
in  art  schools,  offered  to  every  such  teacher  vi.-itin£  the 
Paris  exhibition  the  sum  of  five  pounds.,  in  aid  of  his  or 
her  cxpen-es,  and  an  additional  sum  of  two  pounds  for 
any  one  report  which  any  such  teacher  might  make,  or 
anv  useful  su^'gi  stions  in  respect  to  his  or  her  duties  or 
teaching  derived  from  the  study  of  the  exhibition,  such 
repoi l  having  first  bei-n  piibh-le  d  in  any  journal,  local, 
or  otherwise,  and  appro\id  of  by  their  lordships.  For 
<  aeh  of  the  three  best  leports  the  fellowing  plizi  s  id.-io 
were  olleied  :— For  the  lust  report,  twenty  pounds ; 
for  the  so. 'on. I  l,es«.  reporl,  title  a  poinoj,- ;  and  for  the 
t.tiir  l  best  report,  teli  jiainds.    The  I  nfei  n  itioual  Kxhi- 

bifinu  was  visile  I  by  101  alt  teaehe,  n,  of  whom  2S  mado 
reports  approved  of  bv  their  J  or  I  .-hi  ps.  Tin  -  first  p:  i/e  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  \V.  J.  MocUb  v.  In- id-master  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Att  ;  the  so'-ond  to  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  be  ol-m  i-ter  of  the  Feeds  Sehool  of  Art  ;  mil  tho 
third  to  Mr.  Dewar  Campbell.  ma-Or  of  the  Bridport 
and  Doi'  h' ster  ScIkj.  .Is  of  Art. 

Go  1.1)  Coina'-.i;  in  ['.r.t.iftVM.  —  From  a  statement  pub- 
lislnd  hy  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Fin  nice,  the  value  of 
the  2-3-t'nr.c  gold  coins  issue  I  by  the  joint  of  that 
country  in  Inij"  was  26.S26.1 10  francs;  the  O-fiane  pieces 
ajnounUd  to  In,  163.720  fnnc-;  and  smaller  money  to 
14,737,000  francs. 
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Thb  Conservatoire  or  Altaic  at  Milam— From  a 
report  recently  puMirtied  by  the  dheetor  of  the  Consur- 
vatoire  of  Music  at  Milan,  it  appears  that  the  tot  J  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  both  18X68  from  1850  to  1868  who  com- 
pleted their  studies  and  passed  their  examinations,  and 
who  obtained  an  honourable  diploma  was  219,  and  they 
were  as  follows :— Singers,  77  ;  pianists,  .54  ;  harpists,  4 ; 
organists,  10;  teacher  "of  singing.  1;  violinists,  33;  com- 
posers, 24;  violincelliat*  8;  flute-players,  4;  players 
on  tho  hautlwis  ;  clarionette  players,  4 ;  fagottist  players, 
5;  cornet  players,  4;  horu  players,  3;  player  on  the 
trombone,  I.  , 

Railways  i*  Fraxcb.— On  the  l»t  of  January,  1868, 
the  total  length  of  railway  opened  to  tho  public  was 
14,448  kilometers.  9..331  kilometers  of  line  were  in  con- 
struction, and  concessions  for  013  kilometers  of  new 
lines  have  been  Kir.  n.  The  total  knirth  of  the  lines  of 
telefrraph  in  Fmnco  are  32.22-5  kilometers,  with  1,209 
telegraph  stations.  In  180G  the  number  of  messe  s 
sent  amounted  to  2,842.5.54.  The  number  of  letters 
carried  by  tho  posts  in  18(56  was  323  .523,193,  whilst  in 
1858  there  were  only  181,000,000  letters. 


MEETING8  FOR  THE  EN8UINO  WEEK. 


t  it  Geographical,  *<•    1-  Mr-  •'•  O.  Taylor,  "Journey  from 

Kr/erum  to  Dlarbekr."  ».  The  '  ishop  «-f  Houolulu, 
"  Volcai  lo  Eruptions  anil  Gcn.-rapby  of  Hawa  1  "  3  Dr. 
A.  Rait  sy,  B.N.,  "Physical  Geo^ra.-hy  of  Cape  York 
Pent  sula." 


Fai. 


...R  Medical  .ml  Chirurgical,  8t. 

Etl<n»l.<glral,  8. 

...Society  or  AiM  4.    Annua!  General  Meeting. 

R.  Society  of  Literature,  sf. 
...Zoological.  a|. 
R  Society  Club,  6|.   Annual  Meeting. 
Matheniatlr.il,  8. 

Society  nf  Fine  Arts,  «.  Mr.  Wyke  Biylts,  "On  Certain 
Effect*  of  Religion  upon  Art,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Classic,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Schools." 

United  Service  Inst,  3    C  olonel  lkauchamp  Walker, 
**  The  Battle  of  K  ulggratz." 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Par.  Ddieertd  On  Ut  J***,  1H68. 

264.  East  India  (Chief  JtntleeM — Correspond'mce. 
308.  Lee  River  Conservancy  U  II  -Special  Report. 
31 1.  Boundaries  of  Boroughs -Report  from  the  f 

Dtlitff     on  3r<f  JuHf,  1868. 
127.  Bill— Mines  Assessment  (amended). 
137.    „    Local  Officers  Superannuation  (Ireland)  (No.  2). 
141.    „    Petroleum  Act  Amendment  (amended). 
141.    „    Regulation  of  Railways. 
143.    „    Endowed  Schools. 
247.  Metropolitan  Police — Account*. 
103.  Poor  Law  Valuation  (Ireland)— Returns. 
983.  Navy  (The  Wamor,  Ac.)— Return. 
J87.  Agricultural  H<  " 
Sation  .l  Education 


987.  Agricultural  Holdings—  Keturn. 
National  Education  (Ireland)-Thlrty 
Neutrality  Laws-Report  of  the  Com* 


■fourth  Report. 


13». 
144. 

1*7. 
148. 
213. 
277. 
2*1. 
Ml, 
291. 


14». 

2M. 
305. 
311. 


BiU-Currajrhof  Klldare. 

„    Lee  River  Conservancy  BUI  (as 
Committee). 

„    Assignees  of  Marine  Policies. 

„  Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Confirmation  (No.  2) 
Turnpike  Trusts  -  Return. 

Sham. on  River— Report  from  the  Select  Committee. 

Public  Departments- Report. 

It, )         Do.  do. 

P.)lice  Barracks  (Ireland)  -  Returns. 

Metropolitan  Police -Estimate. 

Drtittrtd  on  r>  h  Jmt,  1868. 
BUI — Turnpike  Acta  Continuance. 
Prisons  (Religious  In«truct'*«n)  -  Returns. 
Freeman  Franchise  (Ireland)  — Returns. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works— Statement. 


patents. 


/WIS  Ui 


Ghastts  or  PaovirtOHAL 
,  hopping— 1760— W.  E.  Newton, 
sts,  Ac.,  materials  for-1563-H.  B. 


-1770-J. 


llraccs-1706-H.  W.  Everard. 
Brakes  for  carriages  on  common  roads— 1731— T»  i 
Mutter,  malaxating -17S*-F.  Hauduceeor. 
Carding  engine*.  feo«ling-1723-J  Ferrabee. 
Cartridge*,  turning  ami  clns|ng-1733-W.  Bntt*ry, 
Cotton,  Ac,  cleaning  and  preparing — 1138— r.  A.  Calvert. 
Crane*,  Ac— 16*6 — A.  M.  Clark. 

Doors,  Ac.  fastening-,  Ac,  for— 1846— A.  O.  Hutchinson. 
Drinking  fountains,  cisterns,  Ac  —1764— R.  Fell  and  R.  Ba 
El.  elric  conductors  Insulated  - 1750— M.  Gray. 

Filters-173*-W.  B.  Lord. 

Fire  arms,  breech -loadlng-1 744— H.  A.  Bonneville, 
l  ire-arms,  breech-loading,  and  cartridges— 1738—  B.  Barton. 
Cas  burners,  Ac— 1751— J.  Seholl. 
b'lix,  Ac,  ornamenting— 1747— J.  Vldle. 
Heating  and  ventilating  api»rntus — 1260— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Lamps,  safety— 1766-T.  8.  Horn. 
Lamps,  <dgnal-16*3-W.  A.  Brown  and  R.  L.  3m*. 
Lead  AC,  sheets  of -1716  -\V.  W  ,  H.,  and  M  W  J-huton. 
Linen.  Ac  ,  ironing  ant  finishing— 1027  -  A.  M.Uark. 
Liquids,  facilitating  the  flow  of— 1761— R.  II.  Bentusm. 
Li(|tiitt%  measuring.  At. — 145s— D.  P.  Wright, 
Looms  — 1620— J.  YV.  An.ler-on. 
Looms  - 1710— F.  Har<reavr«  and  J.  R.  Collins. 
Matches,  Ac.  -  1782 -J.  and  J.  M  Palmer. 
Meters  f  r  measuring  I'quids,  gases,  Ac— 1692— J.  Oory. 
Mllntonea-15-S  -W  Walker 
Millstone-,  drcwlt.g-l7.0-A.  U  Clark. 
Kiitlrt.power  apparatus — 177* — K.  Newton. 
Motlvr-power  mvlvnes — 1  110 -R.  Side. 
Mowing  and  reapl  ig  machines— 174*  -H.  and  O  Kearsley. 
Packing  for  steam  e  iginca,  Ac  —1734—  I  B.  Miller. 
Packing  pre*».*-H0S    J  C.  Wilson. 
Paper,  Hu  shing  printed  sheets  ..f— 1746— J. 
Paiwr,  removing  Ink,  Ac.  fr-m—  172a— A.  8.  I 
Ploughs,  Ac— 1737  — W.  R  Lake. 
Rallwav  carriages,  A«.,  ooaueclmf 
Tumbutl. 

Railway  vehicles,  Ac  ,  coupling  links  I 
Railways-  1743— H.  A  Bonne.ille. 
Rotary  engln. s  - 1712  -  A  M  Cark. 
Rot  .ry  engines,  Ac  — 17.12—  VT.  E.  Newtoh. 
Sl.lps,  aailin.',  applying  auxiliary  power  to— 1TM— W. 
8lii|«.  Meerlng-1723  -H.  J  Uakewell. 
Sliver cans-1745-W  Coo;«-. 
Spinning  machinery,  Ac— i;02-J.  S.  R»chanl. 
Steam  engim  s,  Ac.  governors  for  - 1741— F.  Wlrth. 
Stone  ilres«l  g— 1718— J.  K.  Holmes. 
Stoves,  n  glster    17i9    II.  E  Mines. 
Tannin  Juices,  dec  .loriling- 1725  -C.  E.  Brooman. 
Ten  .ns  and  sliouUler-,  cutting    1714  -  H   Ferguson  and  A.  Mttlvoy. 
Umbrella-,  Ac.-iSsJ-T  .1  Gathereole  and  T.  R.  Comyn. 
Vegetable  sulxtance-,  nre»ervlng-l57H-J.  Dewar. 
Wrist  bands,  Ac.  -  1735-W  E.  Debenham. 

Yarn*,  Ao  .  printing  with  one  or  more  eolours-lJ27—A.  and  C. 

EUuieston. 

Ijirasnoss  with  Coxrum  SrtoinoATtoss  Fn.su>. 

Projectlles-lH63-E.  A.  Dana. 

Sugar  factories,  Ac,  feeJing-l  B45—  It.  A.  BonneTtlls. 

PSVBVTS  SSALKD. 

3590.  W.  A.  Gllbos. 
3604.  H.  H-  Murtloch. 
3614.  W.  H.  RlcJiardsoa. 

387X  E.  O*  s^d1!!.  E.  Rafer. 
3880.  J.  Clarke, 
3703.  J.  Aschermann. 
188.  D.  Timmlns. 

2-2.  W.  ElliS. 
489.  C.  Blvth. 

952.  J.  Abraham  AT.R  Bayliss. 
1236.  A.  V.  Newton. 
1314.  W.  B.  Laks. 


3548.  L.  A.  Damm. 
3554.  H.  Atkinson. 
3568.  W.  and  F.  Bates. 
3559.  J.  Hargreaves. 

3568.  A.  M.  Clark. 
3567.  E.  and  A. 

3569.  L.  A.  W.  Lund. 
3580.  J.  Stamlflcld. 
35s5.  W.  Simons  aw 

michael. 
35s7.  E.  M.  Du  Boys. 
358S.  8.  Marsten. 

F.  L.  and  C.  h. 


PATtmrs  Ssilxd. 


3594.  J.  Halt. 
3603.  O.  A  Hebcrt. 
S808.  J.  S.  Gisborne. 
3812.  A  Cochran. 
361X  E.  Brvfflt. 
3624.  L.  L.  Tower. 
3843.  W.  W.  Urqnhart 

Llnd-ay. 
3657.  A.  M.  Clark. 
3683.  J.  Ail.lie  and  F. 
3710.  W.  Wilson. 


and  J. 


3720.  A.  M.  Clark. 
14.  T.  B.  Daft. 
67.  Henry  Smyth. 
S9.  R.  WUder. 

848.  M.  Tildealey  and  J.  Bird. 

417.  J.  and  J.  Cash. 

676.  R.  Fennelly  and  P.  1 

830.  C.  E.  and  J.  Green. 

970.  V.  A.  Deaubsaf. 
1042.  J.  Lyall. 
12.12.  T.  Forster. 


Patkrts  os  which  Tfls  Sraw  Dtrrr  or  £60  nss  ■ssat  paj». 
1678.  G.  E  Meek  A  W.  II.  Howes.  I  1678.  G.  HaaelUne. 
1629.  R.  A.  Brooman.  |  3007.  P.  G. 


Garulner. 


Patsivts  ow  which  thi  Stab*  Dctt  or  tioo  ass  stn*  Pstn. 
14H7.  F.  fc.  Sehnrider.  I  1633.  G.  Leach. 

1654.  It.  J  Rouas.  14iX  A.  B.  M.  dt  . 

1534.  H.  J.  Kennard. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  26,  1868. 


Jtonowemntto  bj  Qt  tonal. 

Final  Examinations,  1868. 

In  the  List  of  Prizes  and  Certificates,  given  in 
tho  Journal  of  the  12th  inst.,  the  following  cor- 
rections should  he  made : — 

831.— John  Shaw  was  described  as  of  tho  Halifax 
Mechanics'  Institution;  he  belongs  to  tho 
Halifax  Working  Men's  College. 

JS14— Brown,  William,  20,  Andnrsonian  University, 
Glasgow,  stated  in  the  List  of  Certificates  to 
havo  obtained  a  second-class  in  Geography, 
really  obtained  a  second-class  in  Geometry. 

©84 — Thorn,  Andrew  H.,  is  tho  sanio  as  676 — Thorn, 
Andrew  H. 

Institutions. 

The  following  Institution  has  heen  received 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 
Cheltenham,  Whitworth  School  of  Practical  Science. 

Subscriptions. 
The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
ehould  bo  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


I  Mr.  Alderman  Rumncy. 
Lancashire    and     Cheshire    Dr.  Pankhurst. 

Union  of  Institutes   Mr.    Thomas  Lawton 

\    (visiting  agent). 
Llanelly   Mechanics'    Insti-  \  Mr.  J.  F.  Adams  (Hon. 

tution  /  Sec). 

Lockwood  Mechanics  Insti-  i  Mr.  Josiah  Berry  (Pro- 

tuto  ]  sident). 

Boauvoir    College  )  «r 
Evening  Classes. .  ) 


Robert  Griffiths. 


Birkbcck  Literary 
and  Scientific  In- 
stitution   


Mr.  W.  Douglas. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Levy. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Norris. 
Mr.  J.  Kipby  Smith. 
Rev.  R.  Whittington. 
Rev.  J.  Maskoll. 
Mr.  F.  Reynolds. 


Mr.  W.  G. 


„       City  of  London  Col- 
lego   

„  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation for  Promot- 
ing tho  Education 
of  Adults 
„  Royal  Polytechnic 
Evening  Classes 
Walworth  Literary 
and  Scientific  In- 
stution  

Mr.  John  T. 
Oldham  Lyceum   {  M.P 


Rev.  C.  Mackenzie. 


Mr.  Frederick  Wood. 

Hibbert, 
Mr.  John  Piatt,  M.P. 


 ♦ 

SEVENTEENTH    ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Conference  of  tho 
Representatives  of  the  Institutions  in  Union, 
and  the  Local  Educational  Boards,  with  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  was  held  on  Friday,  tho 
19th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  William 
Hawes,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
presided. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Institutions  and 
Local  Educational  Boards  represented  at  the 
Conference,  with  the  names  of  their  respective 
representatives  :— 

Carlisle  Mechanics'  Institute   Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  M. P. 

Chelmsford  Literary  and  Me- )  ,r    ti       -i , 

chanics'  Institution  J  Mr'  Joha  Gibbfl- 

Croydon  Literary  and  Scien-  L    .      .  , 

tific  Institution  J  Dn  Manchester. 

Devonport  Mechanics'  Insti-  \  Mr.  W.  Mogg. 

„  tution  )  Mr.  J.  W.  Rydor. 

Epsom  and  Ewell  Literary  i  Mr.  John  Phillips  (chair- 
Institution   )  man). 

Glasgow  Institution   Mr.  Alexander 

„     Tonic  Sol-fa  Choral 

Society   

Hastings  Mechanics' 

tion  

Huddersficld 
etitution 


Mechanics'  In- 


Rev.  John 


Craig. 


Mr.  J.  Pittor. 

Mr.  John  Dodds. 
Mr.  William  Marriott. 


Salford  Working  Men's  Col-  J  ^  John  rknt 

Slough  Mechanics'  Institution   Rev.  R.  J.  Simpson. 
Southampton  Athemeum ....    Mr.  W.  Johnson. 

South  Staffordshire  Associa-  [  ^^^^ 

; (  Agent). 

The  Secretary  read  the  following 

Report  to  the  Council  op  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  op  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce. 

Gentlemen, — In  laying  before  you  a  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings   of  the   Union  of 
Institutions,   I  have   the  pleasure   of  again 
recording  an  increase,  and  a  very  considerable 
one,  in  the  number  of  the  candidates  who  havo 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Society's  Final  Examinations.     The  numbers 
this  year  examined  have  been  1,842,  as  com- 
pared with  1,439  examined  last  year,  and  this 
in  the  more  remarkable  as  the  number  last  year 
was  very  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 
The  number  of  Local  Boards  has  also  increased, 
there  being  this  year  1^5,  whilst  last  year 
there  were  120.    But  while  I  record  so  large 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  ex- 
amined, I  regret  that  the  number  of  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  certificates  has  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion ;  for  of  the  1,842 
who  have  this  year  submitted  themselves  for 
examination,  1,308  only  have  passed,  as  against 
1,1 21  who  were  successful  last  year,  out  of  1,431). 
So  that  whilst  the  candidates  have  increased  at 
the  rate  of  about  27  per  cent.,  the  number  of 
those  passed  has  only  advanced  at  the  rate  of  16 
per  cent.  The  percentage  of  successful  candidates 
this  year  is  only  71,  as  against  7S  last  year  out 
of  those  examined.    I  append  a  table  showing 
the  comparative  results  of  the  two  years 
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No.  of  Loral  Hoards  nt  which  Final 

Examinations  Mere  held   !  13  > 

Candidates  examined    1,812 

passed    1,308 


Papers  worked  

1st  class  certificates , 
2nd  c  lass 
3rd  ch.RS 

unsuccessful  papers 
1 'ruses  awarded . 


H7 
318 
608 
801 

<}"> 


in  the  cxamina- 
viz.,  that  while 


One  very  remarkable  feature 
tions  is  shown  by  this  table, 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  candi- 
dates, the  number  of  First-class  Certificates  i8 
actually  less  than  when  fewer  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  :  it  will  also  be  remarked  that 
a  very  large  number  of  the  papers  worked  ob- 
tained no  certificates  whatever,  820  being  re- 
jected, a  very  much  larger  proportion  than 
the  increased  number  of  papers  worked  should 
have  produced.  The  number  of  papers  worked 
would  appear  to  have  increased  at  the  rate  of 
22  per  cent.  ;  the  number  of  papers  in  which 
no  certificates  have  been  awarded  lias  increased 
by  44  per  cent.  These  facta  warrant  me 
in  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  Local 
Boards  to  the  necessity  of  more  stringent  action 
with  reference  to  the  certifying  candidates  aB 
qualified  to  attend  the  final  examinations.  1  have 

on  former  occasions  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  cultural  Society  for  gardeners,  by  the  Proprietors 


torious  candidates  have  come  forward.  The 
examiners'  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
to  this  report. 

The  Prince  Consort's  Prize  has  this  year  been 
adjudged  to  Robert  Creaser  Kingston,  aged  21, 
of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  gardener, 
who  in  this  and  the  three  preceding  years  has 
received  the  following  First-class  Certificates : — 

186.5.  Arithmetic — Fir«t-e1ns9  Certificate. 

1867.  llotany—  First-* lass  Certificate,  with  First  Prize, 

and  the  ltoyal  Horticultural  .Society's  Prize 

ot  £..). 

1KG7.  Floriculture— First-Class  Certificate,  with  First 
l'rizf.  and  the  l'toyul  Horticultural  Society's 
Prize  of  £.},  and  also,  together  with  Book- 
keeping (2nd-elass  Certificate),  the  Gardencri 
Chrnvirte  Prize  of  £3. 

1868.  Chemistry-First-class  Certificate,  with  First 
Prize. 

„  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture— First-class  Certi- 
ficate, with  First  Prize,  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Prize  of  £5,  and  also, 
together  with  Mensuration  (2nd-class  Certi- 
ficate), the  Gardener*  Chronicle  Prize  of  £3. 

There  are  this  year  four  other  candidates  who 
have  each  obtained  the  same  number  of  First- 
class  Certificates  as  the  Prince  Consort's  Prize- 
man, but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Kingston  had  obtained 
four  First-class  Prizes,  a  larger  number  than  any 
of  the  others,  the  Council  had  no  difficulty  in 
awarding  the  prize. 

The  Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Horti- 


the  careful  exercise  of  this  duty  on  the  part  of 
Local  Boards.  The  results  of  the  present  year 
ehow  glaringly  the  unfortunate  laxity  which  has 
prevailed.  In  several  instances  candidates  have 
been  permitted  to  attend  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  been  literally  nil,  as  not  a  single 
mark  could  the  examiner  award  to  the  papers  they 
have  worked.  The  Local  Boards  shtould  bear  in 
mind  how  much  unnecessary  disappointment  to 
the  candidates  would  be  avoided,  as  well  as  that 
serious  discouragement  which  a  rejection  by  ex- 
aminers inevitably  produces.  It  is  not  fair  to 
the  candidates  that  they  should  bo  permitted  to 
come  up  to  the  examinations  without  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  their  being  passed  ;  and, 
irrespective  of  any  consideration  for  them,  the 
Boards  should  not  forget  the  additional  labour 
which  is  thus  needlessly  thrown  upon  the  exami- 
ners in  going  over  papers  of  candidates  ignorant 
of  the  very  elements  of  the  subjects  they  are 
allowed  to  be  examined  in. 

In  making  the  above  remarks  on  the  exami- 
nations of  the  present  year  it  is  but  justice  to 
those  candidates  who  have  carried  off  certificates 
that  I  should  point  out  that  the  standard  of  the 
examinations  has  remained  the  same,  and  that 
the  character  of  the  certificate  indicates  the 
same  high  degree  of  merit  as  on  former  occasions. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  prizes  has  actually  in- 
creased, showing  that  a  larger  number  of  meri- 


of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  by  Mr.  Twining,  have, 
with  two  exceptions,  been  taken.  The  particu- 
lars have  already  b'een  published  in  the  Journal. 
This  year  I  am  happy  to  state  that  several  of 
the  prizes  to  females,  which  were  offered  in  com- 
pliance with  a  wish  expressed  by  the  Conference 
two  years  since,  have  been  this  year  taken,  and 
the  number  of  female  candidates  has  increased 
from  64  last  year  to  76  this  year.  A  larger 
number  of  prizes  has  been  taken  by  them, 
although  fewer  have  passed  than  last  year  ;  only 
64  this  year,  against  67  last  year. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  year  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  greater  advantages  in  the  way  of  education, 
which  appeared  to  be  enjoyed  in  France  and 
other  continental  countries,  by  those  engaged  in 
industry,  over  those  of  similar  classes  in  this 
country,  whether  artisan,  manager,  or  manufac- 
turer ;  and  the  importance  of  "  Technical  Educa- 
tion," as  it  has  been  somewhat  loosely  termed, 
has  been  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion. 
Early  in  the  year  the  Society  called  together  a 
Conference  on  this  subject,  which  was  well 
attended,  and  resolutions  were  passed  affirming 
the  necessity  of  a  larger  element  of  scientific 
instruction  being  introduced  into  education 
generally,  and  greater  facilities  for  its  being  given. 
The  Council  were  requested  to  form  a  committee 
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to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  That  Com- 
mittee has  been,  and  still  is,  actively  at  work,  and 
its  report  is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Whitworth's  munificent  gift,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  thirty  scholarships,  of  the  aunual 
value  of  £100  each,  fur  promoting  the  study  of 
those  branches  of  science  which  are  connected 
•with  the  engineering  profession,  is  a  noble 
example,  which  I  trust  will  stimulate  others, 
whether  private  individuals  or  puhlic  bodies, 
to  render  aid  in  this  direction,  and  continue 
the  good  work  which  has  been  commenced. 
This  Society,  established  for  the  promotion  of 
Arts,  Manufacture.*,  and  Commerce,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  question,  and  most  of  those 
present  are  probably  aware  that  Mr.  Whitworth 


has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  the 
nomination  of  three  artisans  to  exhibitions  of 
£25  a-year  each,  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the 
competition  which  is  to  take  place  next  year  for 
the  scholarships,  an  act  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  appreciated  by  those  assembled  at  the 
Conference. 

In  the  Elementary  Examinations  held  by 
such  of  the  District  Unions  and  Local  Educa- 
tional Boards  as  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
elementary  papers  issued  by  the  Society,  the 
certificates  being  awarded  by  the  local  autho- 
rities themselves,  there  has  been  a  slight  falling 
offiu.the  number  of  candidates.  The  results  of 
this  year's  Elementary  Examinations  arc  given 
in  the  following  table  : — 


ELEMENTARY   EXAMINATIONS,  1868. 


Name  of  Union  or  Local  Board. 

Number 

of 
Centrrs 

HlGllEU  ORADK. 

LOWKH  GllADK. 

Milk 

Casdipatks. 

Fkvulk 

g'axdiimtkj!. 

Male 
Camimdatw. 

Fkwai.f. 

CaN[>I1UTE£. 

Exa- 
mined. 

1'aucd. 

Exa- 
mined. 

1'aucd 

Exa 
uiluctl. 

Pa*  led. 

Exa- 
mined. 

1 

15 

11 

» • 

10 

7 

•  • 

1 

16 

12 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

4 

*3 

1 

4 

3 

i 

i 

32 

26 

29 

21 

1 

2 

2 

*  ♦ 

♦  • 

•  « 

4 

4 

2 

•  • 

38 

22 

•  • 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  of  Institutes. . 

48 

225 

104 

3 

831 

357 

249 

124 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

11 

7 

18 

50 

41 

28 

23 

392 

240 

236 

180 

1 

11 

11 

39 

31 

•  » 

3 

2 

15 

"0 

1 

1 

19 

13 

18 

104 

88 

427 

248 

•  • 

97 

434 

276 

61 

32 

1,804 

930    j  537 

841 

Comparing  these  returns  with  those  of  last 
year,  it  appears  that  in  1807  these  examinations 
were  held  by  11)  District  Unions  or  Boards  at 
113  centres;  this  year,  only  12  District  Unions 
or  Boards  have  held  them,  at  1)7  centres.  In 
1867  there  were  2,854  candidates,  of  whom 
1,31)3  obtained  certificates.  Of  these,  046  were 
candidates  in  the  higher  grade,  of  whom  31>2 
obtained  certificates  ;  2,2uS  in  the  lower  grade, 
of  whom  1,001  obtained  certificates ;  this  year 
the  whole  number  of  candidates  examined  was 
rather  less,  being  2,820,  of  whom,  however,  1,588 
obtained  certificates,  a  much  larger  number  than 
last  year.  Of  these  candidates,  only  485  were 
higher  grade,  w  ith  308  successful ;  and  2,341  lower 
grade,  with  1 ,2b0  successful.  Among  the  higher 
grade  candidates  were  61  females,  obtaining  32 
certificates ;  and  among  the  lower  grade  were 
no  less  than  637  females,  with  341  successful ; 
while,  last  year,  there  were  in  the  higher  grade 
45  females,  31  of  whom  were  successful ;  in 
the  lower  grade,  413  females,  with  230  successful. 

The  Examination  by  the  Yorkshire  Board 


of  Education  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
been  restricted  to  adult  members  of  evening 
classes,  and  schoolboys,  that  made  up  one -half 
(  of  the  candidates  in  past  years,  have  been  ex- 
cluded. Moreover,  a  special  and  independent 
:  examination  for  females  has  this  year  been  in- 
troduced in  Yorkshire  with  great  success.  The 
returns  are  not  included  in  the  number  given, 
as  the  Examination  is  of  a  different  standard. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  slight  a  falling-off 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  total  number  of 
candidates  examined,  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
two  important  Unions — the  South  Staffordshire 
Association  and  the  Worcestershire  Union  did 
not  this  year  make  use  of  the  papers  furnished 
by  the  Society,  and  consequently  the  returns  of 
any  Elementary  Examinations  they  may  have 
held  do  not  appear  in  the  foregoing  table. 
Moreover,  the  important  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that,  although  the  number  examined 
was  slightly  less  than  last  year,  the  number 
passed  was  considerably  greater,  showing  that 
the  candidates  came  up  better  prepared.    It  is, 
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however,  to  be  regretted  tbat  the  number  of 
higher-grade  candidates  is  ao  much  smaller,  but 
it  may  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  certiBcatea  of  the  lower 
grade  will  not  remain  contented  with  this,  which, 
after  all,  does  little  more  than  show  that  they 
have  mastered  the  rudiment*  of  a  primary  edu- 
cation, but  will  proceed  to  the  higher  grade,  and 
ultimately  to  the  Final  Examinations  of  the 
Society. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  returns  include 
the  candidates  examined  by  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Promoting   the  Education  of 
Adults.    This  association  preferred,  as  on  former 
occasions,  to  use  elementary  papers  prepared  by 
their  own  examiners,  but  essentially  similar  to 
those  issued  by  the  Society.  In  their  elementary 
examinations  the  table  shows  that  there  has  been 
a  very  considerable  advance  upon  hist  year,  but 
this  has  been  entirely  in  the  lower  grade  candi- 
dates, for  the  number  of  higher  grade  candi- 
dates is  less.  The  proportion  of  females,  however, 
is  notably  larger  in  the  metropolitan  district,  the 
numbers*  being  264  this  year,  with  203  passed, 
while  last  year  there  were  only  75  examined, 
with  40  successful.    This  Association  also  holds 
a  special  examination  in  needlework,  and  out  of 
118  candidates  who  camo  up  to  be  examined  in 
that  subject,  68  obtained  certificates ;  last  year 
the  number  was  only  60,  with  33  certificates. 
The  number  of  candidates  for  examination  in 
religious  knowledge,  held  by  this  Association 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester,  was  90  in  the  lower  grade,  and  23 
in  the  higher.    The  returns  in  this  subject  arc 
not  yet  sent  in  by  the  Examiners. 

The  reports  of  the  Society's  visiting  officers, 
showing  what  has  been  done  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Examiners  on 
the  papers  worked  in  the  Final  Examinations, 
are  given  at  length  in  the  Appendix. 


Appendix. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Sales,  Visiting  Officer  for 
Yorkshire,  writes  : — 

To  measure  the  educational  work  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  this  county  by  tho  number  of  candidates  at  tho  Final 
Examinations,  is  to  apply  a  fallacious  test.  Tho 
special  function  of  the  Society  appears  to  be  that  of 
a  pioneer  in  matters  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, and,  having  broken  up  the  fallow  ground,  to 
leave  the  field  for  new  territory  as  soon  as  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  husbandmen  havo  entered  into  possession.  Tho 
Universities'  I/)cal  Examinations,  tho  scheme  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  examination  of 
nitjH-Bchools  by  the  Whitehall  Department,  are  all  de- 
velopments and  extensions  of  plans  originated  by  this 
Society,  and  still  bearing  its  impress.  Therefore,  to 
confine  this  report  to  its  present  direct  operations  is  to 
give  a  most  inadequate  conception  of  its  labours,  and  of 
the  results  consequent  thereupon. 

The  year  that  baa  intervened  since  my  last  report  is 
remarkable  for  the  commencement  of  new  and  enlarged 
in  every  depaitmont  of   education.  Tho 


activity  that  is  becoming  everywhere  apparent  is  not  in 
behalf  of  some  novel  scheme,  or  in  the  promotion  of  any- 
uniform  system.  It  is  manifested  in  the  abandonnu  nt 
of  the  fallacious  smoke  and  free-and-easy  theory  by 
managers  of  Institutions  for  working  men,  and  in 
making  education  the  object  to  which  all  else  must  bo 
subservient.  Diverse  in  operation,  it  will  be  best  to 
report  upon  educational  efforts  by  first  dealing  with 
general  organisations,  and  then  with  particular  local 
action. 

Yorkshire  Union  of  Meehanies'  Institutes. — In  order  of 
time,  and  in  the  amount  of  combined  work  done,  this 
organisation  occupies  the  first  place.  During  the  year 
the  Central  Committee  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
respecting  the  state  of  scientific  education  in  Yorkshire. 
On  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Inquiry  the 
following  resolutions  were  agreed  upon: — 

"  That  tho  Report  of  tho  Agent  of  the  Union  on  Tech- 
nical Education  in  Yorkshire  be  laid  before  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"  That  tho  Committee,  in  submitting  this  Report  to 
the  Government,  beg  to  recommend  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission or  Parliamentary  Committee  be  appointed,  to 
mako  an  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  Technical 
Education  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent,  with  a 
view  to  devising  such  methods  for  its  improvement  in 
England  as  may  render  it  moro  commensurate  with  the 
wants  and  conducive  to  tho  prosperity  of  this  great 
manufacturing  country. 

"  That  the  Committee  think  it  their  duty  to  draw  tho 
special  attention  of  the  Government  to  tho  want  of  pro- 
perly trained  and  qualified  Teachers  of  Science  in  this 
country,  and  to  the  consequent  inefficiency  of  the  scien- 
tific instruction  given  in  Mechanics'  and  other  popular 
Institutions,  and  Evening  Classes,  which  are  otherwise 
capable  (with  eflicient  teachors)  of  rendering  the  most 
valuable  aid  to  practical  science. 

"  That  tho  Committee  would  also  express  their  heliel 
that  Technical  Colleges  or  Schools,  of  a  superior  kind, 
might  with  the  greatest  advantage  be  established  in  the 
principal  centres  of  Manufacturing  Industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 

The  Central  Committee  have  also  determined  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  organising  Agent  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  so  that  Elementary  Science  Clares 
eligible  for  State  aid  may  be  organised  in  its  Mechanics* 
Institutes,  and  to  give  further  assistance  to  the  Local 
Committees  in  conducting  the  same. 

The  Yorkshire  Board  of  Education. — Respecting  this 
Board,  the  following  remarks  are  made  in  the  »th  volume 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission : — 
"  There  is  in  Yorkshire  an  active  Association,  called  tho 
West  Riding  Educational  Board.  The  varied  programme 
of  work  is  being  carried  out  with  remarkable  energy  and 
success.  Its  influence  in  suNtaininjf  the  life  of  thevanoua 
Institutes  and  Evening  Classes  of  the  district  has  been 
enormous ;  and  tho  Board  has  been  scarcely  less  success- 
ful in  animating  the  private  schools,  since  it  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  its  influence  that  tho  Local  Examina- 
tions of  the  Universities  have  been  rendered  accessible  to 
the  schools  of  tho  Riding."  During  the  past  year  this 
Board  has  been  extended  into  a  County  Board,  under  tho 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  Fitzwillintn, 
Earl  do  Grey  and  Ripon,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  and  Lord 
Wharncliffe ;  and  its  management  vested  in  a  Council, 
consisting  of  tho  leading  county  magnates.  All  this 
extensive  educational  machinery  has  its  germ  in  a  Local 
Board  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  established  in  1 858. 

Fret  Libraries.— The  multiplication  of  free  public 
libraries  is  a  good  educational  omen.  At  a  meeting  of 
burgesses,  convened  by  tho  mayor  of  Leeds,  in  January 
last,  a  public  library  was  agreed  upon  for  that  town. 
There  is  a  proposal  for  the  same  object  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford,  Darlington, 
and  Hull 

National  Exhibition  of  lVorks  of  Art  at  Lstds. — This 
exhibition  has  been  projected  partly  with  the  object  of  re- 
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ducing  the  debt  upon  the  new  infirmary,  and  partly  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  gallery  of  art  in  Leeds.  Whether  the 
pecuniary  results  will  be*  satisfactory,  is  on  open  question  ; 
but  tho  educational  inlluoneo  of  the  exhibition  is  self- 
evident.  Connected  with  the  exhibition,  but  under  the 
management  of  the  committee  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  a  scries  of  locturoB  upon  fino  art  is  announced, 
being  the  tiret  course  of  art  ledums  upon  a  large  scale 
that  has  been  given  in  the  county. 

Individual  towns  aro  making  individual  efforts  for 
advanced  education.  A  legacy  of  £1,000  has  been  left  to 
the  Institute  at  Barnsley,  by  its  late  president,  Wm. 
Uarvey,  Esq.  Tho  trustees  have  invested  tho  logaey ; 
and  with  the  income  derivable  from  the  investment, 
class™  will  be  maintained  for  teaching  Art  and  Design. 
An  elementary  drawing  class  has  boon  commenced.  In 
tho  autumn.  Titus  Salt,  Esq.,  offered,  through  the  presi- 
dent of  tho  Mochtnics'  Institution  at  Bradford,  the  sum 
of  £1,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  to 
which  tho  president,  H.  W.  Ripley,  Esq.,  added  tho 
promise  of  £.500.  A  few  months  sinco  the  Council  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  suggested  the  erection  of  a 
large  building,  in  which  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the 
School  ol  Art,  a  Technical  School,  and  the  Philosophical 
Society  miirht  all  be  accommodated.  The  matter  is  still 
under  consideration,  and  tho  joint  committees  hope  to 
carry  the  project  to  a  successful  issue.  The  Bradford 
Philosophical  Society,  in  addition  to  the  general  objects 
for  which  such  societies  arc  founded,  has  recognised 
"as  an  educational  branch  of  tho  Society's  work  of 
very  spec  hi  importance  "  classes  for  instruction  in 
science.  Classes  in  chemistry,  geology,  and  physiology 
are  now  in  operation.  Mr.  Louis  C.  Miall  reports  con- 
cerning them: — "Tho  most  noticeable  feature  of  this 

Sear's  work  is  the  success  of  the  classes,  which  ib  only 
mited  by  tho  small  Accommodation  at  present  provided. 
The  success  of  the  chemical  class  has  been  quito  uncx- 

Jected.  I  believe  we  could  increase  tho  attendance  in- 
efinitely  if  wo  had  more  space.  The  geological  class 
uses  tho  fossils,  minerals,  diagrams,  microscope,  &c,  of 
the  society's  museum.  In  this  class  periodical  examina- 
tions are  held,  which  have  been  attended  by  all  the 
members  of  the  class.  Tho  results  am.  so  far,  very  en- 
couraging, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  there  are 
a  number  of  young  nun  in  Bradford  who  aro  studying 
science  thoroughly  and  efficiently.  Wo  intend  to  start 
a  series  of  zoological  demonstrations  on  Saturday  after- 
noons." A  valuable  museum,  containing  a  well-chosen 
selection  of  geological  specimens,  is  attached  to  the  society. 
The  Committee  of  tho  Huddcrsfield  Mechanics'  Institution 
have  opened  a  class  for  instruction  in  tho  chemistry  of 
dyeing  ;  and  the  largo  attendance  of  students  is  a  proof 
that  scientific  studies  will  commend  themselves  to  young 
men  when  they  take  tho  direction  of  special  instruction 
in  that  which  enters  into  tho  concerns  of  business  life. 
Tho  attendance  of  evening  pupils  at  this  institution  is 
not  only  greater  than  at  any  other  institution  in  the 
county,  but  tho  arrangement  of  study  laid  down  by  tho 
executive  committee  is  most  judiciously  conceived,  and  is 
attended  with  corresponding  results.  An  Industrial  and 
Fino  Art  Institution  is  in  course  of  organization  at 
Wakefield.  In  186>  an  "  Industrial  and  Fino  Art  Ex- 
hibition "  was  hold  at  Wakefield.  So  pecuniarily 
successful  was  the  exhibition  that  the  profits  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £3,000.  In  conformity  with  tho  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institutions  Act,  an  institution  has 
been  formed  for  carrying  out  tho  following  objects : — 
u  The  purposes  of  this  institution  shall  be  such  of  the 
following  as  the  governing  body  Bhall  from  time  to 
time  determine,  namely  :— a  School  of  Art,  a  Museum  of 
Industry  and  Art,  ami  periodical  exhibitions  for  tho  en- 
couragement of  art  and  industry,  and  such  other  of  the 
purposes,  not  included  in  the  above,  as  ore  mentioned  in 
tho  33rd  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions' 
Act,  180-1,  which  purposes  shall  be  carried  out  by 
such  means  ns  the  governing  body  shall  think  best. ' 
Tho  Art  School  has  commenced  its  operations.  At 


EccloshUL  Rothwell,  and  Otlcy,  are  being  erected 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  in  which  class  instruction  is  to 
form  tho  prominent  feature.  The  new  Institution  at 
Ouiseley  has  been  opened  during  tho  year.  By  tho 
completion  of  the  new  building  for  tho  Mechanics' 
Institution  at  Leeds,  accommodation  is  provided  for 
art-students  and  tho  want  of  suitable  rooms  for  the 
drawing  classes,  so  long  felt,  is  now  supplied.  The 
proceeds  of  tho  successful  exhibition  at  York  aro  to  bo 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  art  in  that  city,  which 
has  for  some  timo  contained  a  most  efficient  school  of 
art. 

The  Examination*  in  Elementary  Knowledge,  introduced 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  evening  class  pupils  over  the 
ago  of  twelve  years,  increase  year  by  year  in  popularity 
and  usefulness.  Tho  managers  of  institutions  for  adtdt 
education  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  to  the  good 
results  that  are  produced  by  these  examinations.  On 
March  10th,  Uth,  and  12th,  the  examinations  were  held 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Local  Educational 
Boards  of  tho  Institutions  at  Batley,  Brighouse,  EecJes- 
hilL  Gildersome,  Garforth,  Hebden-bridge,  ilolbeck, 
Huddcrsfield,  llunsbt,  Holywell-green,  Leeds,  I>ock- 
wood,  Scarborougli,  Spinkwell-mills,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Stocksbridgc.  Wilsden,  York.  The  results  of  theso 
examinations  are  given  in  the  table  (p.  otiO,)  and  show 
a  great  advance  on  tho  number  of  adult  candidates 
registered  in  1867. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  in  preceding  years,  not 
only  were  school-boys  admitted  in  largo  numbers  to 
tho  examinations,  but  the  regulation  requiring  tho 
minimum  age  of  the  candidates  to  bo  not  less  than  12 
year»  had  been  extensively  violated,  and  many  wcro 
entered  whose  ago  did  not  exceed  0  years.  Last  year 
tho  regulations  were  rigidly  enforced,  and  tho  number 
of  bona-Jitle  candidates  was  in  excess  of  those  of  any 
preceding  year,  while  at  this  year's  examination  n  largo 
increase  upon  1867  was  registered,  giving  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  Tho  council  of  the  Yorkshire  Board  of 
Education  have  instituted  a  prize  scheme,  which,  though 
small  in  amount,  is  sufficient  to  generate  a  wholesome 
spirit  of  emulation  among  tho  candidates.  To  students 
of  the  higher  grade,  over  the  age  of  18  years,  three 
prizes  of  £2,  £1  10b.,  and  £1  are  offered;  and  to  students 
under  tho  age  of  18  years,  three  prizes  of  £1,  16s.,  and 
10s.  A  prize  of  books,  to  the  amount  of  £  1,  is  also  placed 
at  tho  disposal  of  the  committee  of  each  Institution  that 
presents  twenty  duly  qualified  candidates  for  examina- 
tion. This  vear  the  prize  has  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Brighouso,  Ecelcshill,  Holbeck,  Muddersfield, 
Lockwood,  Stockton-on-Tees  Mechanics'  Institution, 
York  Institution  of  Popular  Science,  Gildersome  Lit- 
erary Institution,  and  Garforth  Working  Men's  Club. 
In  addition  to  these  county  prizes,  almost  all  tho  Insti- 
tutions have  a  local  prizo  scheme  connected  with  the 
examinations. 

Respecting  the  final  examinations,  I  have  little  to 
report  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  Secretary's 
tabular  statement.  While  entertaining  tho  utmost 
loyalty  to  the  scheme,  and  fully  recognising  the  good  it 
has  done,  and  the  multiplication  of  similar  educational 
machinery  it  has  produced,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  I  must  confess  that  I  believe  the  timo  has 
arrived  for  the  Council  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  tho  various  schemes  for  adult  education  now  in  opera- 
tion, with  the  view  to  the  economy  of  labour,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tho  extension  of  educational  advantages  aris- 
ing from  examinations  conducted  by  a  well-qualified 
body,  on  tho  other.  The  examinations  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  aro  rapidly  extending,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  annual  vote,  present  advantages  that  far  out- 
weigh tho  honorary  distinctions  of  tho  Society  of  Arts. 
But  though  the  ground  that  might  be  covered  with  our 
own  scheme  is  being  occupied  by  that  of  the  Department, 
I  do  not  suggest  the  discontinuance  of  the  Final  Exa- 
minations. By  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  system 
a  largo  area  of  usefulness  yet  unoccupied  may  be  opened 
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up  to  the  Society,  and  not  one  advantage  now  offered  to 
tho  manual  labour  class  withdrawn.  Iho  great  want  in 
middh  -.  lags  oducation  is  an  examination  test  within  the 
reach  of  schoolmasters.  This  is  not  yet  supplied  by  tho 
Univi  cities  I.  >cil  Examinations.  Tho  fees  charged  at 
th*«e  examinations  exclude  a  vast  number  of  pupils ;  and 
no  one  so  much  as  tho  schoolmaster  complains  of  the 
h'  avy  fee  being  a  bar  to  the  entry  of  his  most  qualified 
pupils.  It  will  bo  some  time  before,  tho  scheme  of  county 
boards,  suggested  bv  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
will  bo  sutlieiently  matured.  In  the  moantime  tho 
Final  Examinations  may  mee  t,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
want  so  strongly  felt.  Without  entering  into  details,  I 
would  suggest — 

1.  That  tho  subjects  bo  spread  over  six  evenings,  so 
as  to  give  a  student  an  opportunity  of  being  examined 
in  nix  bijbjects. 

2.  That  tho  prizes  bo  awarded  under  tho  samo  con- 
ditions as  heretofore. 

3.  That  a  foo  of  two  guineas  bo  paid  for  each  school 
sending  twenty  candidates  or  less  to  tho  examination, 
with  an  additional  fee  of  one  guinea  for  every  ton  can- 
dates. 

4.  That  tho  names  of  successful  candidates  from 
schools  be  published  in  a  separate  list. 

5.  That  tho  age  of  candidates  bo  reduced  in  tho  case 
of  schoolboys  to  13  years. 

I  have  sail  that  tho  Society  has  boon  a  "  pioneer,' * 
opening  tho  way  to  incalculable  beneficial  results,  and  in 
the  future  not  the  least  of  these  results  would  bo  the  ex- 
tension of  our  present  system  of  Examinations  to  middle- 
class  schools,  whoso  pupils  are  the  sons  of  tho  managers 
and  foremen  of  manufactories,  and  tho  employers  of 
labour,  who,  equally  with  the  artisan  population,  deserve  ■ 
tho  consideration  of  the  promoters  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce.  I  most  earnestly  commend  this  sub- 
ject to  tho  consideration  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawton,  of  the  Union  of  Lanca- 
shire Institutes,  writes : — 

During  tho  past  year  I  have  delivered  37  public  ad- 
dresses, and  havo  thus  been  enabled  to  explain  to  at  least 
10,000  people  the  examinations  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  of  Institutes.  I 
have  visited  20  institutes  for  special  consultation  with 
committees,  and  havo,  while  inspecting  tho  evening 
classes  of  58  institutes,  examined  in  arithmetic  and 
dictation  3,217  pupils.  Two  principal  facte  stand  out  as 
tho  result  of  my  observations  : — 

1.  That  both  in  roforonco  to  class  instruction  and 
examinations  wo  aro  effectually  Laying  hold  of  the 
"masses." 

2.  Tliat  the  average  state  of  the  elementary  oducation 
of  tho  pupils  attending  the  evening  classes  is  so  low  and 
defective  that  little  progress  cm  bo  made  at  present. 
Tho  number  of  failures  at  my  own  inspections,  and 
at  the  elementary  examinations  is  very  heavy.  Out  of 
tho  3.217  pupils  examined  by  myself,  595  wore  absolutely 
unable  to  write  down  a  simple  piece  dictated  to 
them,  and  711  made  threo  mistakes  and  upwards 
in  spelling.  The  piece  dictated  generally  consisted 
of  30  words,  equal  in  difficulty  to  what  would  bo 
expected  from  the  third  standard  in  an  ordinary  day- 
school  ;  1,300  were  able  to  put  down  and  work  correctly 
a  simple  addition  sum  dictated  to  them. 

Tho  following  statistics  will  further  show  the  operations 
and  position  of  the  Union: — 

Income  last  year,  £393  13s.  5d. 

Number  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  subscribing  at  least 
£2  2s.  per  annum,  104. 

Jiesults  of  Examination*  f Elementary  J. 

Number  of  candidates  this  year   1,335 

Number  of  papers  worked    2,800 


Comparative  statement  of  Certificate  results. 


1864    72 

1865    171 

18G6    373 

1867    *~1 

1868    088 

Society  of  Art*  Examination. 

18r,4    247 

1865    281 

1866    272 

1867    379 

1868   ,   423 

Government  Science  Examination. 

1864    518 

1865    786 

1866    633 

1867    1»19 

1868   (not  yet  published) 

Xumlcr  under  instruction  in  Science  Clone*  for  Lancashire, 
and  Cheshire. 

1867    2159 

1868    2769 


Upwards  of  20  new  Science  classes  were  opened  dur- 
ing tho  past  winter.  Wo  are  making  arrangements 
whereby  every  Institute  in  tho  Union  will  be  enabled  to 
secure  instruction  for  its  members  in  the  principal  trades 
of  the  respective  districts . 

A  gratifying  feature  in  respect  of  these  classes  is, 
that  14  out  of  the  30  science  teachers  engaged  are  or 
were  artizans.  I  say  were,  because  four  of  them  havo 
proved  so  successful  in  their  class-work  as  to  have  been 
ablo  to  withdraw  from  their  manual  labour,  and  devoto 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  science  teach- 
ing. 

Extra  Prizes  op  the  Uxtow. 

Prizes  aro  offered  not  only  to  the  candidates  obtaining 
the  highest  aggregate  number  of  marks  at  tho  Society  of 
Arts  and  the  Government  scienco  examinations  respec- 
tively; but  also  to  candidates  obtaining  tho  highest 
aggregate  number  of  marks  in  tho  following  groups  of 
subjects: — 

Group  1.—  Arithmetic ;  Book-keeping. 

Group  2.— Electricity  and  Magnetism ;  Acoustic*, 
Light  and  Heat. 

Group  3. — Geometrical  Drawing ;  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing ;  Building  Construction ;  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Group  4.— Mining  and  Metallurgy;  Mineralogy; 
Geology. 

Group  5. — Chemistry. 

Group  6.— Vegetable  Physiology;  Animal  Physio- 
logy; Zoology. 

Group  7.— Domestic  Economy;  Political  and  Social 
Economy. 

Group  8.— Geography ;  English  History;  English 
Literature  ;  Logic  and  Mental  .Science. 

Group  9.— Mathematics  ;  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Mechanics. 

Group  10.— Languages. 

The  examination  of  females  in  cutting-ont  and  making 
some  useful  garment  is  doing  good  service.  No  candidate 
is  allowed  to  compete  unless  sho  has  previously  obtained 
an  elomentory  certificate. 

Tho  special  district  prizes  of  the  Society  of  Arts  will,  I 
believe,  secure  a  larger  number  of  candidates  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  I  note  with  great  satisfaction 
that  nearly  all  our  science  teachers  now  recommend 
their  pupils  to  take  the  Society  of  Arts  Final  Examination 
Papers. 

Mr.  F.  Talbot,  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Edu- 
cational Association,  reports  as  follows  : — 

Society  of  Artt  Examinations.— Tho  operations  of  tho 
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above  association  for  the  year  just  ended,  bo  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  examination  scheme  of  the  Society  of  Arte, 
have  been  aomowhat  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  number 
of  certificates  gained  by  members  of  institutions  in  union 
with  the  association  is  61,  from  10  institutions,  against 
88  from  11  institutions  in  1867.  From  1860  to  the 
present  timo  the  average  annual  number  of  certificates 
taken  has  been  60,  so  that,  this  year,  the  average  only  has 
been  reached.  For  the  first  time  tho  association  has 
offered  prises  in  connection  with  the  Society's  scheme.  To 
five  pounds  offered  by  tho  Society,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield, 
a  vice-president  of  the  association,  has  added  a  like  sum,  and 
tho  Committeedecided  unonnflfering  three  prizes  of  £5,  £2, 
and  £2  respectively,  to  the  three  members  of  Institutions 
who  should  secure  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  places  in  this 
year's  examination,  in  at  least  three  out  of  six  prescribed 
subjects,  two  first-class  certificates,  at  least,  being  taken 
in  those  subjects  by  each  prize-holder.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  not  one  of  these  prises  will  be  taken ;  and 
nothing,  perhaps,  shows  more  conclusively  than  this, 
that  our  great  want  throughout  the  Institutions  of  this 
district  is  that  of  systematic  class  instruction  in  some  at 
least  of  those  subjects  of  tho  Society's  examinations 
which  havo  a  special  value  in  the  general  industrial 
operations  of  this  district.  A  notiooablo  feature  in  the 
present  year's  results  is,  that  the  pupils  of  two  of  tho 
evening  schools  of  tho  district,  St.  Peter's,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Messrs.  BagnalTa,  Gold's  Hill,  have  taken 
between  them  28  certificates.  This  fact  is  most  sug- 
gestive as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  may  begin  to 
look  for  some  of  those  results,  which  do  not  appear  as 
yet  to  be  forthcoming,  to  any  great  extent,  from  the  older 
Institutions. 

Elementary  Examination*. — These  Examinations  havo 
been  this  year  conducted  by  our  own  committee,  with 
our  own  questions,  owing  to  the  Scienoe  and  Art  De- 
partment having,  unfortunately,  fixed  the  samo  evenings 
for  their  drawing  examinations  which  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  these 
elementary  examinations.  Forty-three  persons  out  of 
55,  of  the  average  age  of  nearly  16$  years,  gained  Higher 
Grade  Certificates,  and  114  out  of  210,  of  tho  average 
ago  of  16-f\j  years,  gained  Lower  Grade  Certificates.  To 
show  tho  valuable  effect  of  these  examinations  upon  the 
elementary  education  of  tho  young  people  who  work  for 
and  attend  them,  one  school,  which  sent  in  32  candi- 
date*, gained  31  certificates.  There  are  prizes  connected 
with  this  scheme  to  the  value  of  £25.  Tho  Examiner  to 
the  Association,  the  Rev.  H.  Williams,  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Wolverhampton,  reports  well  of  tho  Scripture, 
Geogrnphy,  and  English  History  of  both  Grades,  and 
well  also  of  tho  Grammar  of  the  Higher  and  the  Arith- 
metic of  tho  Lower  Grade,  but  badly  of  the  Arithmetic 
of  tho  Higher  Grade.  He  adds,  " no  scientific  teaching 
can  be  of  much  use  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic."  On  tho  whole 
examination  he  reports:  "The  results  are  highly 
encouraging  and  better  than  those  of  last  year." 

JSfH-rial  Examination*. — These  Examinations  aro  in- 
tended to  encourage  young  persons  to  attend  our  night 
schools,  and  to  persevere  in  improving  the  state  of  their 
elementnrv  knowledge,  between  the  time  of  their  having 
received  the  Higher  Grado  Elementary  Certificate,  and 
their  advancing  to  tho  study  of  such  special  subjects  as 
are  prescribed  by  the  Programme  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Several  prizes  of  ono  pound  each  are  attached  to  them, 
being  given  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  President,  and 
several  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  tho  district. 
This  year  25  candidates  passed  tho  various  examinations, 
and  have  been  placed  in  order  of  merit.  Speaking 
generally  of  tho  results  of  these  examinations,  the 
Ex -t  miner  reports  that  the  night  schools  are  doing  a 
great  work,  and  deaorvo  every  encouragement ;  further, 
"There  has  been  u  very  great  improvement  effected 
during  the  past  year." 

Imta.-triai  Exhibition  for  Night  Sekolart.— In  tho 
autumn  of  List  year  the  Association  organised  an  exhi- 
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bition  of  industrial  work  produced  by  evening  scholars. 
Articles  woro  sent  in  from  twelve  schools,  to  the  number 
of  174.  Prises  to  the  amount  of  £7  14s.  were  awarded 
to  the  producers  of  the  best  articles.  Several  drawings, 
ono  in  water-colour,  after  a  sketch  by  Birkct  Foster,  and 
some  specimens  of  metal  work,  were  admirably  executed, 
and  much  of  tho  needlework,  both  pluin  and  ornamental, 
received  a  high  degree  of  praise  from  the  judges. 
Altogether  the  attempt  was  successful,  and  is  to  be 
repeated. 

Athletic  Sport b  Meeting. — The  third  annual  gathering 
of  evening  scholars  for  athletic  sports  was  held  hist  year 
in  Sand  well-park,  kindly  lent  by  the  E;irl  of  Dartmouth 
for  tho  purpose.  Upwards  of  2,000  persons  were  present, 
and  tho  various  contests  were  carried  on  with  excellent 
spirit  during  tho  day.  An  admirable  address,  upon  "  Tho 
Right  Use  of  Athletic  Sports,"  was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttclton,  and  the  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed by  Mrs.  James  T.  Chance,  at  tho  close  of  tho 
day,  to  a  very^intelligont-lookingand  enthusiastic  sot  of 
working  boys,  in  whose  looks  and  demon nour  tho  black 
country  might  see  everything  to  inspire  its  best  hopes. 

During  the  year  tho  treasurer  of  the  Association  re- 
ceived tho  sum  of  £125,  being  a  quarter  of  the  surplus 
proceeds  of  the  very  successful  Fine  Arts  Exhibition 
which  was  held  at  Dudley  in  tho  summer  of  1866.  The 
committee  of  the  Association  is  now  assisting  to  organiso 
I  an  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts'  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
Wolverhampton  in  the  summer  of  next  year,  and  which, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  taken  up,  bids  fair  to  bo 
equally  successful  with  that  at  Dudley.  It  U  to  com- 
prise a  special  class  for  artisans'  productions,  which  aro 
to  bo  executed  after  prescribed  models  and  conditions, 
on  the  plan  already  carried  out  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Larkins,  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict, reports  as  follows  : — 

A  gratifying  increase  in  tho  number  of  candidates 
examined  in  the  elementary  examinations  has  taken 
place  this  year ;  an  increase  tho  more  remarkable,  since 
it  has  occurred  entirely  in  the  lower  grade.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  passed  is  also  greater  in  proportion 
this  year,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  candidates 
took  up  more  subjects  in  which  to  bo  examined.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  elementary  examinations 
are  doing  most  useful  work,  not  only  in  preparing  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  and  final  examinations  of  tho  Society 
of  Arts,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  testing  and  con- 
firming tho  knowledge  imparted  in  the  various  ovening 
classes  and  schools  of  the  metropolis.  Only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  those  that  pass  the  lower  grado  examination 
havo  any  aims  beyond  it ;  the  importance,  therefore,  of 
fixing  the  knowledge  of  tho  few  months  of  elementary 
study  they  undergo  is  not  to  bo  overlooked,  and  the  truo 
success  of  such  elementary  examinations  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  candidates  who  mako  them 
a  stepping-stone  to  something  higher.  The  majority  of 
those  candidates  who  come  up  to  the  final  examinations 
are  of  a  totally  different  stamp  from  the  candidates  just 
mentioned,  and  thus  the  elementary  and  final  examina- 
tions are  thus  doing  a  distinct  and  important  work. 
With  a  view  to  encourage  candidates  who  have  passed 
the  elementary  examinations  to  enter  upon  the  final  ex- 
aminations, the  Metropolitan  Association  offered  prizes 
of  the  total  value  of  £16  to  the  two  male  candidates 
and  the  two  female  candidates  who  should  stand 
highest  on  the  Society  of  Arts'  return.  As  the  con- 
ditions of  these  prizes  have  scarcely  been  under- 
stood, the  result  has  not  been  great,  but  next 
year  it  is  anticipated  that  a  much  larger  number  will 
compete  for  them.  In  tho  metropolis  there  are  few 
institutions  that  afford  facilities  at  one  and  the  same  time 
for  elementary  instruction  and  instruction  of  a  more 
advanced  character.  Most  institutions  and  evening 
classes  are  frequented  by  a  class  of  membt-rs  peculiar  to 
the  district  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  who,  year  by 
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veur,  maint-iin  the  snmcnverajre  intellectual  attainments. 
No  comparison  can  therefore  ho  made  between  tho  work 
done  at  any  ono  with  tho  work  done  at  any  other. 
Though  huran  classes  seem  to  he  achieving  a  success, 
marked  hy  the  members  carrying  off  prizes  and  certifi- 
cates, that  success  may  bo  after  all  far  less  than  that 
achieved  by  classes  whoso  mcmberB  am  in  a  different 
position  of  life;  a  position  that  neither  increases  their 
aptitude  nor  their  capability  for  receiving  knowledge. 
I  mention  this  because  the  increase  in  tho  number  of 
candidates  in  tho  Final  Examinations,  from  Institu- 
tions that  have  for  years  held  tho  Elementary  Examina- 
tions is  nut  eominensur.ite  with  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  in  the  latter,  and  also  to  show  how 
dillicult  it  is,  in  giving  results,  properly  to  estimate  the 
advance  math'-.  The  Institutions,  generally,  seem  to  be 
ht<  adily  going  on.  It  is  worth  notice,  however,  that 
the  greatest  activity  and  proficiency  aro  manifested  by 
tho»-  that  offer  the  greatest  educational  facilities.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  stir  that  tho  last  year  has  wit- 
nessed, with  regard  to  tho  education  question,  has  affected 
all  classes,  and  next  yer.r  will  probably  make  this  more 
manifest. 


EXAMINERS'  REMARKS. 

The  Examiner  in  Arithmetic  says: — "As  a  whole,  tho 
papers  this  year  show  a  very  marked  improvement  upon 
those  of  List  year,  many  of  them  showing  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  principles  and  great 
accuracy  in  arriving  at  results." 

Tho  Examiner  in  Hook-keeping  says: — "This  year's 
pape.s  generally  show  a  greater  amount  of  comparative 
proficiency  than  those  of  any  former  year;  it  is 
especially  noticeable  that  the  number  of  candidates  who 
have  gained  first-class  certificates  is  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  tho  total  number  examined,  than  in  either  1866 
or  ISG7." 

The  Examiner  in  Algebra  writes: — "Of  tho  candidates 
in  the  examination  in  this  subject  about  oO  per  cent  did 
not  pass,  but  among  theso  were  several  who  seemed  to 
have  gone  in  to  the  examination  without  any  adequate 
knowledge  or  preparation.  Of  the  rest,  however,  I  can 
report  favourably,  while  of  two  or  three  candidates  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly.  It  would  in  my  opinion  bo 
advisable  that  the  candidates  in  future  examinations 
should  be  cautioned  against  sending  up  mere  results 
without  giving  tho  working  by  which  they  ore  ob- 
tained."' 

Tho  Examiner  in  Geometry  savs:— "Tho  candidates 
in  tins  subject  have  on  the  whole  done  very  well.  Some 
have  shown  great  aptitude  in  solving  geometrical  pro- 
blems, and  some  of  those  who  have  not  passed  have  come 
very  near  indeed  to  tho  limit.  Tho  resnlt  is  satisfactory. 
The  best  candidate  showed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
geometry." 

The  Examiner  in  Metuurnt  ion  says: — "A  larger 
number  than  usual  have  been  examined  this  year  in 
mensuration.  The  paper  has  been  very  well  done  by 
most  of  the  candidates,  if  we  except  tho  questions  on  the 
mensuration  of  solids.  Very  few  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  '  familiar  with  tho  different  rules  for  measuring 
and  estimating  artificers'  work.'  One  obtained  no  marks 
at  all,  inasmuch  as  his  answers,  which  were  all  wrong, 
were  sent  up  withoxit  his  work." 

The  Examiner  in  Trigonometry  Bays  : — "Tho  number 
of  candidates  for  examination  in  trigonometry  has 
increased,  and  tho  quality  of  tho  answers  is  better  than 
th»t  in  the  last  few  years.'' 

The  Examiner  in  Conic  Section*  reports  that  "the 
work  this  year  is  very  creditable  to  the  candidates. 
One  indeed  has  done  remarkably  well,  and  another  has 
shown  a  knowledge  of  tho  principles  of  projection  which 
is  seldom  met  with.  Such  work  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  Society  in  retaining  the  subject  within  the  range  of 
these  which  it  examines." 

Tho  Examiner  in  the  Frincijfa  of  Mechanic*  says 


While  much  gratified  by  tho  increased  number  of 
candidates  for  examination  in  my  department,  I  regret 
to  observe  that  many  of  them  have  scarcely  appreciated 
tho  gravity  of  the  examination,  for  they  are  either 
apparently  unfit  to  pass  it,  or  have  not  bestowed  suffi- 
cient study  in  order  to  master  tho  first  principles  of  the 
subject  on  which  questions,  for  the  most  part  of  no  very 
high  order,  but  suited  to  test  a  respectable  acquaintance, 
have  been  submitted  to  them.  In  contrast  with  tho 
failure  of  so  many  that  it  has  pained  the  Examiner  to 
review  their  papers,  is  to  be  fairly  placed  an  increase  in 
tho  number  of  those  who  have  earned,  the  first  and 
second  class  certificates  of  the  Society." 

The  Examiner  in  Practical  Mechanic*  says : — "This  has 
boon  a  most  satisfactory  examination,  as  will  be^een  by 
the  number  of  certificates  awarded." 

The  Examiner  in  Navigation  and  Xautical  A*trom>my 
says  : — '•  Tho  paper  of  one  of  theso  candidates  is  remark- 
ably good,  lie  evidently  possesses  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  subjects.  Had  he  worked  out  tho  lunar  distance  he 
would  have  obtained  nearly  full  marks.  The  other 
candidate  ought  not  to  have  presented  himself;  ho  it 
unacquainted  with  tho  definitions  of  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy,  and  has  evidently  attempted  to 
work  the  paper  without  having  devoted  to  the  subject 
a  sufficiency  of  time  to  attain  any  clear  idea  of  what  he  is 
about.  Tho  candidates  (at  least  one  of  them)  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  only  one  question  in  each 
section  is  to  bo  worked,  and  that  marks  will  be  given  to 
one  only." 

The  Examiner  in  Electricity  and  Magnet  i*m  "has  much 
pleasuro  in  remarking  that  among  the  unusually  large 
number  of  papers  ho  has  received,  more  attention  has 
been  paid  than  hitherto  to  the  important  subject  of  the 
mariners'  compass  and  its  deviations ;  but  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  ami  especially  its  mechanician!,  being  tho 
most  important  practical  and  commercial  bearing  of  the 
wholo  subject,  has  not  generally  met  with  the  attention 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  IIo  iurther  regrets  being  com- 
pelled to  observe,  that  in  some  few  instances  an  almost 
total  ignorance  of  the  entire  subject  has  been  mani- 
fested* 

Tho  Examiner  in  Light  and  Heat  says: — "The 
candidates  generally  have  shown  a  want  of  preparation 
for  answering  questions  in  writing,  by  losing  timo  in 
uncondensed  and  superficial  discussion ;  more  accurate 
reading  and  frequent  practice  in  writing  out  answers  to 
examination  questions  are  recommended  to  them." 

Tho  Examiner  in  Chemittry  says:— "The  chemical 
papers  of  this  year  show  upon  the  whole  an  improve- 
ment upon  tho>e  of  lost  year.  They  are  certainly  a 
good  deal  better  than  some  years  ago." 

The  Examiner  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  says: — "Tho 
papers  are  this  year  very  creditable." 

The  Examiner  in  Botany  says: — "Although  I  can 
rank  but  one  paper  in  tho  first-class,  yet,  upon  tho 
whole,  the  result  of  tho  examination  is  satisfactory. 
Attention  appears  to  luivo  been  fairly  distributed  over 
the  general  field  of  botanical  science,  and  one  or  two  of 
those  in  the  second-class  may  rank  well  in  the  first  another 
year." 

The  Examiner  in  Floriculture  says: — "The  replies  arc 
this  year  more  intelligibly  shaped  to  meet  the  questions 
than  on  former  occasions';  but  the  re  is.  in  many  cases, 
great  nrod  of  improvement  in  regard  to  the  handwriting 
and  diction.  In  all  tho  papers  tliero  is  a  manifest 
deficiency  in  regard  to  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name* 
of  plants,  the  orthography  being  in  some  instances  quite 
disgraceful,  as  colca  and  coleott*  for  r It  if,  ephyjillum 
for  cpiphyllum,  hyaiinth  for  hyacinth,  hocttia  for  hotcia, 
ammeranthm  for  anutranthu*,  camel  in  for  camellia,  Eritina 
eibttei  for  Jre*ine  Ilerbstii,  hellijtropht  for  htlio'iopct 
gauldfmia  for  goldfu**ia,  &c." 

The  Examiner  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture  says : — 
"  Not  only  aro  tho  candidates  more  numerous  than  on 
former  examinations,  but  their  papers  are  of  a  much  higher 
order,  and  of  a  quality  superior  to  those  which  havo 
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been  submitted  to  mo  on  previous  occasiona.  It  will  bo  |  quito  irrelevant  to  the  question,  and  tho  same  bad  spell- 
observed  that  while  there  are  four  who  have  passed  in 
the  first-class,  there  is  but  one  who  has  como  out  third, 
and  none  in  tho  class  of  '  not  passed.'  I  have  to  observe 
further  that,  in  subjects  relating  to  culture,  tho  answers 
are  generally  good  ;  but  in  ulmost  all  casts,  where  those 
under  consideration  are  tho  identification  and  nomencla- 
ture of  the  diffi-rent  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
th"ro  is  a  great  deficiency.  I  would  therefore  urge  on 
candidates  to  stuily  the  individual  chiiracteristicsoi  both 
fruits  and  vegetables,  so  that  they  may  be  able  readily 
to  distinguish  one  variety  from  another,  and  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  numerous 
varieties  are  known  to  succeed  best." 

The  Examiner  in  Animal  Physiology  says: — "The 
characters  of  this  year's  papers  were  very  much  the  same 
as  those  of  last  year.  There  was  the  same  display  of 
technical  terms,  often  incorrect,  and  very  frequently 


mg  01  common  wortis.  inougn  a  larger  numoer  ot 
papers  were  sent  in,  the  best  papers  of  this  year  were  not 
so  good  hh  those  of  last  year." 

The  Examiner  in  JM>me«tic  Economy  saju  :— "  Some  of 
the  jutpers  are  remarkably  well  done,  and  show  a  very 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  them  betray  a  lamentable  deficiency  in 
primary  education  and  the  power  of  literary  composition. 
I  havo  never  met  with  exercises  written  for  an  examina- 
tion which  displayed  such  bad  spelling." 

The  Examiner  in  l'olitiral  and  Social  Economy,  in 
speaking  of  the  two  papers  for  which  prises  have  been 
awarded,  says : — "  The  first  is  a  remarkable  paper,  and 
the  second  is  very  good." 

The  Examiner  in  Orography  says  : — "  The  average 
merit  of  tho  first  and  second  class  answers  fully 
equals,  and  perhaps  surpasses  that  of  tho  correspond- 
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ing  papers  of  former  years.  But  those  of  only 
third-class  merit  ore  numerous,  and  the  number  of 
failures  is  largo.  I  feel  suro  that  in  many  cases  tho 
failure  is  due  not  so  much  to  mere  want  of  sufficient 
preparation  as  to  absenco  of  a  thoughtful  appreciation  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  task  undertaken.  In  tho  caso  of 
the  greater  number  of  failures  (and  in  not  a  few  of  those 
ranked  us  "  third-class ")  the  candidates  seem  to  have 
supposed  a  mero  schoolboy  treatment  of  the  subject  to 
involve  all  that  was  required ;  and  no  preparation  for  any 
higher  test  than  would  bo  applied  to  ordinary  school 
geography — and  that  of  a  very  elementary  kind — appears 
to  have  been  resorted  to.  If  tho  candidates  were  to 
examine  more  fully  the  conditions  of  the  programme 
issued  by  tho  Society,  and  paid  stricter  attention  to  its 
injunctions  and  recommendations,  they  would  stand  a 
better  chance  of  successful  competition  for  the  higher 
honours  at  its  disposal.  I  venturo  to  suggest  whother 
more  might  not  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the  pre- 
liminary examinations,  in  furtherance  of  such  a  purpose. 
I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  urged  on  former  occasions 
— that  methodised  study,  with  tho  aid  of  good  appliances, 
directed  persistently  (for  at  least  some  length  of  time)  to 
a  definite  object,  can  alono  lead  to  tho  desired  result. 
Mere  generalities  and  loose  scraps  of  information  will 
not  suffice.   Geography  is  nothing  if  it  bo  not  precise 


and  exact  in  detail,  as  well  as  comprchensivo  in  its 

6COpO." 

Tho  Examiner  in  Englith  Hietory  says : — Tho  papers 
are  not  equal  to  the  average  of  last  year ;  and  I  regret 
to  state  that  they  contain  more  numerous  instances  of 
flagrant  bad  spelling  than  on  any  previous  occjiaion.  I 
think  the  different  secretaries  of  the  Institutions  in  Union 
with  tho  Society  of  Arts  should  have  their  attention 
called  to  tho  fact  that  the  candidates,  in  gathering  up 
their  papers,  do  not  always  put  them  together  with  duo 
regard  to  the  pagination.  Tho  consequenco  is  that  the 
Examiner  is  under  tho  necessity  of  rcirranging  tho 
papers  of  some  of  tho  candidates,  which  is  at  times  vory 
perplexing." 

Tho  Examiner  in  Englith  Literature  says : — "  Tho  work 
of  tho  present  year  does  not  on  the  whole  fall  below  tho 
average  of  past  years,  but  there  is  not  so  largo  a  pro- 
portioa  of  candidates  in  the  first  class  as  on  some  pre- 
vious occasions." 

The  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Mental  Science  says  :— "Tho 
papers  show  a  general  improvement  on  those  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  There  is  only  one  exhibiting  tho 
decided  inferiority  I  boforo  noticed,  whilst  two  or  three 
of  the  papers  are  highly  creditable." 

Tho  Examiner  in  Latin  and  Roman  JIUtory  says : — 
"  Tho  Latin  was  fairly  done  this  year  j  tho  translations 
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22 

19 

10 

9 

9 

20 

2 

3 

5 

10 

1 

7 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

i 

11 

16 

27 

62 

4 

6 

3 

40 

15 

18 

38 

63 

1 

21 

22 

9 

19 

8 

32 

41 

1 

6 

16 

19 

7 

7 

35 

28 

7 

11 

10 

107 

80 

76 

92 

12 

27 

33 

20 

84 

48 

45 

121 

•  t 

14 

85 

22 

12 

19 

16 

16 

1 

4 

t4 

7 

•  * 

6 

0 

10 

3 

10 

3 

•  * 

•  • 

8 

9 

13 

4 

8 

1 

•  • 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

a 

6 

8 

7 

2 

«  • 

3 

2 

13 

6 

34 

32 

8 

5 

6 

13 

87 

86 

98 

114 

14 

31 

38 

31 

94 

78 

86 

99 

6 

31 

34 

28 

30 

39 

29 

33 

3 

"  12 

13 

6 

15 

8 

4 

9 

I 

>: 

3 

1 

9 

9 

9 

21 

7 

2 

99 

110 

118 

148 

10 

20 

65 

53 

19 

10 

12 

1G 

2 

2 

9 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1 

«» 

•  • 

10 

6 

6 

6 

i 

4 

1 

56 

65 

8> 

108 

7 

41 

40 

ii 

128 

132 

240 

421 

19 

68 

334 

40 

39 

71 

97 

21 

26 

30 

20 

1,744 

1,571   |  2,050 

2,547 

318 

608 

1  801 

820 
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might  have  been  put  into  better  English,  and  the  syn- 
tactical parsing  might  havo  been  fuller,  but  the  usual 
standard  was  well  maintained  on  the  whole." 

The  Examiner  in  French  says: — "Tho  papers  aro  on 
the  whole  very  fairly  satisfactory,  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  95  candidates  for  certificates. 
But  tho  proportion  of  decidedly  good  papers  is  below  the 
averago  of  former  years.  Tho  translation  of  English 
into  French  continues  tho  weakest  part,  and  boars 
throughout  tho  evidence  of  extremely  superficial 
study.  In  somo  groups  of  papers,  all  hairing  a  strong 
family  likeness,  it  is  grievous  to  notice  tho  effects  of 
that  cramming  system  which  has  lately  crept  into  so 
many  school-rooms,  and  which  it  is  tho  duty  of  all 
earnest  educators  to  denounce  and  discourage.  I  would 
again  warn  tho  candidates,  and  especially  their  teachers, 
that  two  or  three  foolscap  sheets  of  ready-made  literature, 
and  '  cut  and  dried'  history,  however  accurately  got  up. 
cannot  secure  any  great  number  of  marks  when,  of  all 
the  grammatical  questions  in  the  same  paper,  not  one  is 
correctly  answri-ed,  or  when  nrarly  every  word  in  tho 
translation  is  an  offence  against  ono  or  other  of  the  most 
elementary  rules  of  the  language.  Candidates  aiming 
at  a  first-class  certificate  in  French,  ought  at  least  to 
know  hnw  to  spell,  inter-alia,  tho  name  of  the  sovereign 
whoso  life  they  are  sketching.  In  one  such  paper  the 
name  of  the  hero  of  the  Curlovingian  dynasty  is  murdered 
throughout  into  Chnrleimage.  Nor  does  the  mothcr- 
tonguo  faro  better  at  the  hands  of  most  candidates  and 
one  pretentious  paper  is  headed  *  (•rammer*  f*ie}," 

Tho  Examiner  in  German  sajs:—  "The  direction, 
how  much  of  the  different  sections  of  the  paper  was  to  he 
workod  out  by  each  candidate,  has  not  been  strictly 
adhered  to  by  some.  Only  three  candidates  havo  tried 
to  render  the  German  idioms  into  English.  The  essay 
has  been  well-handled  by  ono  candidate.  Unfortunately, 
somo  of  the  candidates,  not  having  seen  the  Kensington 
Museum,  were  nnablo  to  describe  a  visit  there ;  one  of 
them,  however,  substitutes  a  visit  to  Peel-park,  Man- 
chester, tho  description  of  which  is  of  equal  merit." 

The  Examination  in  Italian  says : — "  In  the  papers  for 
this  year,  whilst  I  discover  some  small  improvement 
over  thoso  of  last  year,  as  regards  grammatical  rules,  I 
find  evidence  still  of  sensible  deficiency  with  respect  to 
forms  of  expression  and  tho  construction  of  Italian. 
More  extended  reading  is  also  absolutely  necessary." 

The  Examiner  in  Spanish  says : — "  Some  improvement 
is  evinced  in  the  Spanish  papers  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  preceding,  notwithstanding  four  of  the  candi- 
dates show  themselves  defective  in  the  rules  of  grammar 
in  tho  translation  from  English  into  Spanish,  which  can 
bo  removed  by  a  careful  attention  to  syntax." 

The  Examiner  in  Freehand  Drawing  says: — "  There  is 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  this  year, 
and  the  work  dono  is  rather  above  tho  average.  The 
answers  to  tho  question  rel  »ting  to  tho  proportions  of  tho 
human  figure  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  those  of 
last  year — 18  out  of  109  having  given  correct  replies." 

Tho  Examiner  in  Geometrical  Drawing  says:  "The 

examination  in  Practical  Geometry  this  year  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory,  especially  as  compared' with  that  of  last 
year.  The  two  papers  were  as  nearly  as  could  be  of  the 
same  extent,  and  both  extn  mdy  elementary.  The  two 
results  are,  in  1867,  about  30  per  cent,  gained  a  first 
or  second  class — about  40  failed  to  pass;  in  1868,  only 
16  per  cent,  have  gained  a  second  class,  and  only  one 
candidate  has  obtained  a  first  cla«s— no  less  than  334 
out  of  421  havo  fulled  to  pass.  I  might  almost  use  the 
very  snmo  expressions  on  this  occasion  th  t  I  did  last 
year,  in  commenting  on  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
result;  even  tho  piano  geometry  is  greatly  inferior, 
and  tho  drawing  not  so  good  :  but  of  any  know  ledge  of 
the  geometry  of  the  plane  and  lino  in  comldnatiun  there 
is  little  indication,  and  there  is  a  reckl  ss  neglect  or  mis- 
conception of  the  conditions  of  tho  question." 

The  Examiner  in  J/iutV  says:— "  On  the  whole  the  papers 
nroinferiortothoseofmanyformeryoart.  (>1  ninety-seven 


p  <pers  I  havo  been  enabled  to  place  only  twenty-on«  in 
the  first  class.  In  the  others  (even  in  somo  of  the  second 
class),  there  are  many  examples  of  simplo  procesaen  done 
in  a  very  slovenly  way;  e.g.,  putting  compressed  into 
full  score,  showing  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
the  stave.  Some  candidates  still  attempt  the  harmony 
and  counterpoint  questions,  evidently  without  having' 
had  the  slightest  preparation  for  them.  In  somo  of  tho 
4  non-passed '  papers  (twenty  in  number)  not  a  tingle 
question  has  been  answered  correctly.  In  «musual 
history'  there  is  considerable  improvement." 

TABLE  III. 

This  Table  shows  tho  ages  of  the  216*2  Candidates 
from  whom  return  papers  wore  received.  Of  these, 
1836  underwent  the  Final  Examination. 


Aire. 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26  , 
27 
28 
29 
30  . 


No.  of 


251 
279 
283 
246 
207 
176 
140 
105 
85 
68 
67 
42 
38 
36 
30 


31.. 
32.. 
33.. 
34.. 
35.. 
36.. 
37.. 
38.. 


40. 
41. 
42 
43. 

46. 


23 
U 
20 
13 
14 
6 
7 
9 
2 
6 
2 
4 
1 
I 


Total  2,162 


TABLE  IV 


Occupations,  Present  ok 
Candidates 

RECEIVED  : — 

Accountants  (and Clerks)  6 

Agents   3 

Ammunition  maker   . .  1 

Architects   12 

,,  Clerks . .  3 
Army  accoutrement 

maker    1 

Artist   1 

Assistants— Broker's  ..  1 

Cook's . .    . .  1 

Editor  . .    . .  1 

Laboratory . .  3 
to  a  provision 

dealer       . .  1 
„      Surveyor  of 

taxes  . .    . .  1 

Bakers  3 

Blacksmiths  10 

Block-cutter   1 

1 
1 
1 

r,:i 
•j 

u 
:■ 
l 

•> 

1 


Proposed,  op  tbb  2.162 
Return  Papers 


Cabinet-case  makers 
dbinet-makers  , . 
Calenderer 
Calico-printers 
Caligraphcr  . . 
Card-makers..  .. 
Carder   


Bo™t-builder. . 
Boiler-makers     . . 
Book-binder  

,,    keepers      . . 

„  sellers  

Boot  and  shoe-makers . . 
Brass- finishers    . . 

„    founder      ..  .. 

.,    turners      . .    . . 

Brazier  

Bricklayprs  0 

Briekniakcr   1 

Broker  (ship-insurance)  1 
Biush-maker      ..    ..  1 

Builder   1 

Butchers   2 


3 

12 
1 
2 
1 

1 

Carpenters  28 

Cartridge-maker  . .  . .  1 
Carver  and  gilder      . .  1 

Cashiers   2 

Caulkers   2 

Chaser   1 

Choesefactor   1 

9 
1 
13 
1 
1 
5 
I 


C  hemists      . .     , ,     , . 

and  Dentist  . . 
and  Druggists 
Photographic 
China-packer     . . 
Civil  Engineers  . . 

,,  Service 
Clerks— Bankers',  Com- 
mercial, Ac, . .  454 
Builders'      . .  2 
Colliery  . .    . .  1 
Corresponding  2 
Customs'      . .  2 
Gas-works'  . .  2 
Engineer's   . .  1 
Estate  agents'  2 
Insurance    . .  3 
Law,  &c.      . .  23 
Ordnance  Sur- 
vey    ..    ..  2 
Poor-law      . .  1 
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16 
1 

2 

16 
28 
2 
3 
6 

I 

•J 
3 

26 
3 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

72 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

24 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
2 
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Grocers  and  asaii 

itanta. . 

16 

Gunmaker 

1 

Hammerman 

.  ■    .  • 

l 

Harness-maker 

1 

6 

8 

House-decorator 

1 

„  keeper 

1 

1 

Inland  Revenue 

officers 

2 

Iron-founder 

■  •    •  • 

1 

„  moulders 

•  •    •  • 

3 

8 

•  •    •  ■ 

6 

Jewel-case  m 
Jewellers 


Joiners 


Labourers    . .    . . 
L*  m  p- manufacturer 
Leather-dresser  . . 

n  Seller 
Letter-carrier 
Linen-trsde,  in  the 


Machine-joiners  . . 

„     worker  . . 
Machinists   . .    . . 
Maker-up 
M  masters 
Manufacturers 

Misons  

Mast  and  block-makor 
Mat-makers 
Measurer 

Mechanics  . .  . . 
Medicul  students . , 
Merchants  . .  . . 
Metal-roller  . . 

Miller  

Mill-hands   ..  .. 

,,  man     . .    . . 

„  wrights. .  . . 
Milliner       . .    . . 

Minder  

Miners  

Moulder 
Music-copyist 


News-agents 
Normal  student  . . 


Office-lads 
Oilman  . . 
Optician 
Organists 
Overlookers 

■  of  roads 


Packers  

Painters— House,  &c. . .  9 

Paper-maker       • .     .  •  1 

Pattern-cutter     ..    .,  1 

„  designer . .  . .  1 
„     makers  . .    . .  40 

Pawnbrokers            , ,  2 

Photographers  . .  . .  3 
Photographic  instrument 

maker    1 

Pianoforte-maker      . .  1 

Picture-frame  maker  , .  1 


1 
6 
1 

78 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
5 
1 
3 
5 
5 
1 
3 
1 
84 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 

17 
1 

1 

•2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

6 
1 
1 

2 
B 
1 


Piocors  ..  . 
Plan-tracer  . 
Planers  . . 
Plate-layer  . 
Plumber,  &c. 
Pocket-book 
Police-serjcants  . . 

Porter  

Power-loom  tenter 

Printers  

..     readers   . . 
Papil-teachers 
Putters-out  ..  .. 


Rail  way  carriage  builder 
Reporters 
Roller-coverers 


« • 


Saddler* 


Sailor 
Salesmen 

S  initary  tube-maker 
Sawyer 
Seal-en  irravor 
Schoolmasters 


•  ■ 


Seienco  student  . . 

Seripturfc-reader  . . 

Self-actor  minders 

Serjeant-major    . . 

Sewed-muslin  manufac- 
turer   

Ship-broker  . .    . . 
„    carpenter   . . 
„    carvor  . . 
„   wrights  (and  ap 
prentices) . . 

Shopmen 

Silversmith  . .     . . 

Smiths  

Soap-boiler  ..  .. 

Soldier  

Solicitor      . . 
Spindle-makers  . . 
Spinners      . .    . . 
Staff-serjeant 
Staircase-maker  . . 


8 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

21 
2 

44 
2 

1 

3 
3 
2 

3 
1 
1 

22 
1 
1 
1 

29 
3 
1 
1 
7 
1 

I 
1 
1 
1 

41 

6 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
10 
1 
1 
3 


Stereotyper  .. 
Stone-masons 
Store-keepers 
Student  in  Arts  . . 
Stuff-trade,  in  the 


Surveyors 


1 

10 

2 

1 
1 
1 

7 


Tailors   10 

„   and  draper. .    , .  1 

TailoresB    1 

Teachers    (other  than 

pupil-teachers)..    ..  69 

Time-keepers      . .    . .  8 

Tin-plate  workers      . .  5 

Tobacco-manufacturer  1 

Tobacconist   1 

Tool-maker   1 

Townsman   1 

Turners   23 

Tutor   1 

Twisters    3 


Umbrella-maker 
Upholsterers 


1 

2 


Warehousemen  and  lads  84 

Warpers   2 

Wastc-doilers  ..  ..  2 
Watchmakers     . .    . .  6 

Woivers   48 

Weighing-machine  filer  1 
Wheel  borer   1 

,,     wrights    . .    . .  7 

Whitesmith   1 

Winders   5 

Wine  and  spirit  mer- 
chant   

Wire-drawer  . .  . . 
Wood-carver      . .    . . 

„    engravers  . . 
Wool-sorters      . .    . . 


1 
1 
1 
2 
12 


Btaplers  . .  . .  z 
trade.ar>Dronticeto  1 


Writers 

Undetermined,  or  not 


Total 


65 
2062 


The  report  of  the  discussion  at  the  Conference 
will  appear  in  next  week's  Journal 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Annnal  General  Meeting,  for  receiving 
the  Heport  from  the  Council,  and  the  Treasurers* 
Statement  of  Receipts,  Payments,  and  Expen- 
diture during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the 
Election  of  Officers,  was  held,  in  accordance 
with  the  hye-laws,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th 
inst.,  at  four  p.m.,  Seymocr  Tbulon,  Esq., 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting,  the  minutes  of  the  last 
Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of  the  subsequent 
Special  General  Meeting,  were  read  and  signed. 

The  Chairman  then  nominated  Mr.  Botly  and 
Mr.  Cook  as  scrutineers,  and  declared  the  ballot 
open. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
As  directed  by  the  bye-laws,  the  Council  now 
lay  before  tbc  members,  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  the  Teport  of  their  proceedings  during 
their  year  of  office. 

Visits  op  Abtisaks  to  the  Pabis  Exhibition. 

In  the  Council's  last  Report  it  was  stated  that 
the  Council  were  endeavouring  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a  number  of  selected 
workmen  to  visit  aud  report  upon  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  The  Council  succeeded  in  raising, 
by  subscription  amongst  members  of  the  Society 
and  others,  the  sum  of  £1,039  19s.  6d.,  being 
materially  aided  by  the  Government,  who  con- 
tributed £500.  The  Council  were  thus  enabled 
to  assist  about  eighty  workmen,  each  of  whom, 
without  a  single  exception,  delivered  his  report 
to  the  Society.  These  reports  were  printed  in 
a  volume,  which  was  issued  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.  That  the  edition  haB  been 
sold  off,  and  the  work  is  now  out  of  print,  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  interest  which  the 
reports  excited  in  the  public.  The  Council  have 
thought  it  right  to  continue  this  course  of  action, 
by  assisting  Robert  Coningsby,  one  of  the  re- 
porters of  last  year,  to  visit  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures  there,  and  on  the  condition 
of  the  artisan,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
that  the  information  thus  obtained  could  not 
fail  to  be  valuable,  especially  to  the  artisan  class 
in  this  country. 

Society's  Visit  to  Paris. 

Following  the  precedent  set  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  visit  of 
members  to  the  Exhibition  of  1867  was 
organised.  A  placo  of  rendezvous  or  recep- 
tion-room was  taken  for  their  use  in  Paris, 
where  their  letters  could  be  addressed,  appoint- 
ments made  for  meeting,  and  parties  arranged  for 
visiting  special  departments  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  the  numerous  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  were  most  freely  thrown  open  by  their 
proprietors  for  inspection,  aa  well  as  the  public 
works,  which  the  authorities  readily  gavo  per- 
mission to  be  visited.  The  members  had  special 
opportunities  of  inspecting  the  water-works  as 
well  as  the  great  sewers  of  Paris,  engineering 
achievements  which  were  viewed  with  much 
interest. 

CAirron  Lectures. 
The  Cantor  Lectures  were  this  year  delivered 
by  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  "  On  Art, 
especially  including  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Sculpture "  (a  course  of  three  lectures) ;  by  Dr. 
Letheby,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
London  Hospital,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  Food  Analyst  for  the  City  of  London,  "  On 
Food,"  (a  course  of  four  lectures) ;  and  by  Dr. 


F.  Crace  Calvert,  F.R.S.,  "  On  Chloride  of 
Sodium,  or  Common  Salt,  the  Products  Obtained 
from  it,  and  their  Applications  to  Arts  and 
Manufactures,"  (a  course  of  four  lectures).  Each 
course  was  largely  attended  by  the  members  and 
their  friends. 

Artistic  Copyright. 

The  Bill  for  Consolidating  and  Amending  the 
Law  of  Copyright  in  Works  of  the  Fine  Arts 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  has  been  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Westbury. 
Technical  Education. 

The  jurors  and  others  who  visited  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition  last  year  were  6truck  with 
the  great  advance  which  continental  nations  had 
made  in  Arts  and  Manufactures  as  compared  with 
our  own,  as  evidenced  by  the  display  made  at 
that  great  gathering  of  industrial  results,  and  this 
they  attributed  to  that  want  of  technical  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  and 
artusans  which  was  so  readily  accessible  to 
the  people  of  the  continental  nations.  They 
pointed  out  that,  in  their  opinion,  unless 
steps  were  taken  in  this  country  to  afford  our 
people  equal  facilities,  we  should  soon  be  out- 
stripped in  the  race  of  industrial  progress  by  our 
foreign  competitors.  The  subject  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  this 
Society,  founded  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  and  early  in  the 
year  it  was  thought  right  to  call  together 
a  Conference  on  this  subject,  to  which  were 
invited  all  who  were  known  to  take  interest  in 
it,  whether  as  connected  with  manufactures  or 
with  the  Universities  and  other  leading  edu- 
cational bodies  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, as  well  as  members  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament.  The  Conference  was  well  attended, 
and  extended  over  two  days.  A  full  report  of 
its  proceedings  was  published  in  the  Journal. 
Mr.  Wm.  Hawes,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
presided  on  each  day ;  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed : — 

Moved  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  F.R.S.,  seconded 
by  Earl  Russell,  and  resolved — 

1.  That  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  technical 
education  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  the 
three  following  educational  reforms  should  be  effected: — 
1st.  In  the  universities,  grammar  schools,  and  other 
educational  institutions  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  society,  instruction  in  science  and  art  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  favourable  footing  as  other  studies ;  2nd. 
Efficient  means  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  tho  working 
classes  everywhere,  and-  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  tho  study  of  tho  elements  of  science  and  art  in  the 
upper  classes  of  all  primary  schools  which  receive  aid 
from  Government;  and  3rd.  Special  institutions  for 
technical  instruction,  including  museums,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  should  bo  ostabliBhod  and  maintained 
in  tho  United  Kingdom. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Harry  Cheater,  seconded  by 
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the  Right  Honourable  Wm.  Cowpcr,  M.P., 
and  resolved — 

2.  That  in  Bnch  meairarrs  an  may  bo  desirahlo  for  the 
general  provision  of  the  means  of  efficient  primary  and 
secondary  education,  it  would  be  right  to  consolidate  and 
improve,  rather  than  overthrow,  what  has  already  been 
done,  but  that  the  voluntary  principle  requires  to  be 
supplemented  by  local  rates  for  education. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Lake,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Antonio  Brady,  and  resolved — 

3.  That  while  thin  Conference  acknowledges  the 
benefits  which  have  ensued  from  thf*  educational 
clauses  of  the  Factory  Acta,  it  is  of  opinion  that  the 
legislature  ought  as  soon  as  practicable  to  provide 
that  all  children  between  certain  ages,  and  not  those 
only  who  aro  employed  in  remunerative  labour  of  a 
certain  character,  should  rcceivo  education  during  at 
least  a  minimum  number  of  hours  in  each  year,  security 
being  taken  that  the  education  be  conducted  in  efficient 
schools. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Samuelson.  M.P.,  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Solly,  and  resolved — 

4.  That  the  Council  of  this  Society  bo  requested  to 
appoint  a  standing  Committee  to  take  such  atwps  at  may 
give  eflVct  to  the  foregoing  resolutions,  to  support  all 
such  well-advised  schemes  for  technical  education  as 
may  bo  brought  before  it,  to  send  such  deputations  to 
the'  Government  as  may  scorn  expedient,  and  to  re- 

i  this  Conference  when  desirable. 


The  Council  at  once,  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  last  resolution,  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee, which  at  its  first  meeting  delegated  to  a 
Sub-Committee,  whose  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Journal,  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring a  scheme  of  technical  education  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  advancement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in  this  country. 
This  Sub-Committee  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  its  duties,  and, 
acting  on  the  power  confided  to  it,  has  ob- 
tained the  valuable  services  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen as  colleagues: — Professor  Hirst,  F. U.S., 
l'rof.  Williamson,  F.R.S,  Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S., 
Samuel  Redgrave,  Dr.  David  S.  Price,  Sir  Daniel 
Cooper,  Bart.,  T.  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  General 
Sir  W.  Codrington,  K.C.B.,  Captain  Toynbee, 
Thomas  Cray,  Professor  \V.  A.  Miller,  F.R.S., 
Dr.  Vocleker,  J.  P.  Soddon,  of  the  hoyal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  and  R.  Phen6 
Spiers,  President  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. The  Sub-Committee  has  held  frequeut 
meetings,  and  it*  report  is  in  a  forward  state  of 
preparation.  It  will  then  be  submitted  for 
adoption  to  the  General  Committee,  and  when 
finally  completed  will  l>e  published  in  the  Journal. 

The  Council  have  already  notified  to  the 
members,  through  the  Society's  Journal,  the 
noble  irift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Whitwortli,  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  endowment  of 
"  thirty  scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  £1(>0 
each,  to  be  applied  for  the  further  instruction  of 
young  men,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
selected  by  open  competition  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice 


of  mechanics  and  it»  cognate  sciences,  with  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  engineering  and  mechanical 
industry  in  this  country."  In  order  to  prepare 
for  carrying  this  into  effect,  Mr.  VYhitworth  has 
at  once  created  sixty  exhibitions,  of  the  value 
of  £2o  each,  to  be  held  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  object  being  that  they  bo  given  to  enable 
youths,  under  certain  conditions  of  age,  to  qualify 
themselves  to  compete  for  the  scholarships  in 
May  next.  Tho  nomination  to  three  of  these 
exhibitions  Mr.  Whitworth  has  placed  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  to  be  given  to  artisans.  The  Council  will, 
now  that  tho  examinations  are  over,  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  make  their  selection  of  the  threo  artisans 
who  will  be  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  Mr. 
Whitworth's  munificent  gift. 

The  Council  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  success 
of  this  patriotic  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  a 
private  individual,  to  establish  the  commence- 
ment of  a  system  of  technical  instruction,  and 
they  trust  that  others  in  their  localities  will  be 
stimulated  to  act  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  that  their 
efforts  will  be  aided  by  assistance  from  Imperial 
funds  for  an  object  which  is,  in  reality,  so  wide- 
spread in  its  importance  as  to  bo  properly  desig- 
nated Imperial. 

East  London  Museum. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Industrial 
and  Art  Education,  tho  Council  note  with  great 
satisfaction  the  efforts  now  making  by  Mr.  Antonio 
Brady  and  others  to  establish  a  Museum  in  the 
East -end  of  London,  and  they  are  happy  to 
state  that  Parliament  has  voted  £20,000  for 
the  erection  of  the  Museum  on  the  site  which 
has  been  purchased  by  a  subscription  set  on  foot 
by  Mr.  Brady.  A  conditional  purchase  of  4 J 
acres  of  land  at  Bethnal-green,  being  part  of  tho 
Green  itself,  was  made,  and  the  site  thus  ac- 
quired was  offered  to  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  tho  Museum  thereon.  This 
site  has  been  accepted  by  Government  as  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  within  an 
easy  walk  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  people, 
mostly  of  the  artisan  class.  Tho  Museum  is 
intended  to  be  educational  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  found 
useful  in  enabling  our  workmen  to  compete  on 
more  equal  terms  than  at  present  with  the  skilled 
workmen  of  foreign  countries,  especially  in 
matters  of  taste.  The  Council  have  hod  great 
pleasure  in  voting  the  sum  of  100  guineas  to  aid 
in  the  purchase  of  the  site  referred  to. 

Albert  Medal. 
The  Albert  Gold  Medal,  founded  to  reward 
distinguished  merit  in  Promoting  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  has  this  year  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth,  F.R.S.,  LL.D., 
"  for  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  instru- 
ment* of  measurement  and  uniform  standards,  by 
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which  the  production  of  machinery  has  beenl 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  un- 
approached,  to  the  great  advancement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce." 

This  medal  was  instituted  to  reward  "  dis- 
tinguished merit  in  Promoting  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, or  Commerce,"  and  has  been  awarded 
in  previous  years,  as  follows : — 

In  1864,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B.,  "  for 
his  great  services  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  in  the  creation  of  the  pennv  postage, 
and  for  his  other  reforms  in  the  postal  system  of 
this  country,  the  benefits  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  confined  to  this  country,  but  have 
extended  over  the  civilised  world." 

In  1865,  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  "  for  distinguished  merit  in  pro- 
moting, in  many  ways,  by  his  personal  exertions, 
the  international  progress  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  the  proofs  of  which  are  afforded 
by  his  judicious  patronage  of  Art,  hie  enlightened 
commercial  policy,  and  especially  by  the  abolition 
of  passports  in  favour  of  British  subjects." 

In  1*66,  to  Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
for  "discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemistry,  which,  in  their  relation  to  the 
industries  of  the  world,  have  so  largely  pro- 
moted Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce." 

In  1867,  to  Mr.  \V.  Fothergill  Cooke  and 
Professor  Charles  Wheatatone,  F.R.S.,  in  re- 
cognition, of  their  joint  labours  in  establishing 
the  first  Electric  Telegraph. 

Harvesting  of  Corn  in  Wet  Weather. 

The  injury  which  accrued  to  the  harvest  of 
last  year,  from  the  prevalence  of  wet  weather, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  con- 
sideration how  far  it  would  be  possible,  by  any 
arrangements  or  mechanical  contrivances,  to 
overcome  such  damage,  and  they  resolved  to 
offer  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society,  and  a 
Prize  of  Fifty  Guineas,  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  Harvesting  of  Corn  in  Wet  Seasons. 

They  suggested  in  their  offer  that  the 
first  part  of  such  essay— after  noticing  the 
various  systems  at  present  adopted  in  damp 
climates  for  counteracting  the  effects  of  moisture 
upon  cut  corn  in  the  field,  and  for  avoiding  such 
exposure  in  wet  seasons  by  peculiar  harvesting 
processes — should  furnish  a  practical  and  analy- 
tical exposition  of  the  best  available  means : — 

1st.  Whereby  cut  corn  maybe  protected  from 
rain  in  the  field. 

2nd.  Whereby  standing  corn  may,  in  wet 
seasons,  be  cut  and  carried,  for  drying  by 
artificial  process. 

3rd.  Whereby  corn  so  harvested  may  be  dried 
by  means  of  ventilation,  hot  air,"  or  other 
methods ;  with  suggestions  for  the  storage 
both  in  the  ear  and  after  threshing. 

4th.  Whereby  corn,  sprouted,  or  otherwise 


injured  by  wet.  may  be  best  treated  for 
grinding  or  feeding  purposes. 

They  also  suggested  that  the  whole  be  supple- 
mented by  a  statement  of  practical  results,  and  the 
actual  cost  of  each  system  described,  and  authen- 
ticated estimates  of  any  process  proposed  for 
adoption,  based  on  existing  but  incomplete  ex- 
periments. They  did  not,  however,  bind  the 
writer  to  the  order  or  limit  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  provided  it  were  kept  within  the  scope 
of  practical  experience  and  utility.  The  essays 
were  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Society  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  January  last. 

Twenty  essays  were  sent  in,  and  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  C.  S. 
Read,  M.P.,  and  J.  C.  Morton,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  Council,  kindly  undertook  the 
duty  of  judging  their  merit.  These  gentlemen 
have  unanimously  recommended  the  Council  to 
award  the  Gold  Medal  and  the  Fifty  Guineas  to 
Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  in  respect  of  the  Essay  sent 
in  by  him;  and  the  Council  have  had  much 
pleasure  in  making  the  award  to  that  gentle- 
man. The  Essay  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands, 
and  will  shortly  appear.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  and 
practically  demonstrated  by  him  on  a  large  scale, 
is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  remedy  for  the  evil, 
placing  the  farmer  in  a  more  favourable  position, 
and  rendering  available  for  the  public  a  larger 
supply  of  food. 

Food  Committee. 
This  Committee  has  been  very  regular  in  its 
atteudance,  and  much  very  interesting  matter 
has  come  before  it.  In  the  Journal  has  been 
published  from  time  to  time  the  information  the 
Committee  has  collected.  The  following  is  the 
report  which  the  Council  have  received  : — 

In  presenting  their  second  report  to  the  Council,  the 
committeo  appointed  to  inquire  respecting  the  food  of 
the  people,  beg  to  state  that  during  this  session  they 
have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  inquiries  of  a  like 
nature  to  those  which  occupied  them  in  the  preceding 
one.  As  the  general  character  of  theso  inquiries  and 
their  bearing  on  the  subjects  referred  to  the  committee, 
were  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  their  first  report,  it  will 
bo  needless  to  take  up  the  timo  of  the  Council  with  any 
lengthened  prcfaco,  and  the  committee  will  therefore  at 
once  proceed  to  present  a  r««»i<<  of  their  work  under 
appropriate  heads. 

I. — As  RX8PBCT0  TUB  POSSIBILITY   OF  INCREASING  TUB 

St  rrLT  or  Foon. 
Under  this  head  the  committee  have  to  state  that 
they  havo  now  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
further  supply  of  the  dried  and  powdered  meat  (both 
beef  and  mutton)  from  Queensland,  of  which  they 
mentioned  having  ween  a  very  small  sample  last 
year.  It  is  prepared  in  Brisbane,  and  the  agents  for  its  sale 
m  Great  Britain  are  Messrs.  Orr  and  Honevman,  of 
Princes-square,  Glasgow.  A  member  of  thia  firm  attended 
before  the  committee,  and  gave  full  information  respect- 
ing the  preparation.  It  is  unsalted  meat,  and  is  sweet  and 
good  to  the  taste.  An  analysis  mado  by  Dr.  Swaino  Taylor 
(to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  tho  committee  are  due  for 
gratuitously  rendering  them  on  this  and  other  occasions 
valuable  scientific  awistunce)  determined  it  to  bo  a 
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nutritious  article  consisting  of  fibrous  animal  matter, 
and  containing  nothing  objectionable.  It  therefore 
deserves  a  favourable  report ;  but  from  its  powderod  con- 
dition, and  a  not  very  prepossessing  appearance,  the 
committee  do  not  feel  nblo  to  predict  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  usod  on  a  largo  scale  as  a  food  for  tho  people.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that,  unless  carefully  kept,  such  pul- 
verised animal  substances  are  liable  to  become  infested 
with  aenri. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  preserving  whole  joints 
or  carcases,  the  system  of  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Medlock 
has  churned  much  attention.  It  consists  in  treating  the 
meat  to  bo  preserved,  cither  by  steeping  or  injection,  with 
bisulphite  of  lime.  The  Committee  have  made  many  ex- 
periments, both  by  way  of  injection  and  of  external 
application,  in  order  to  test  the  value  of  this  system,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  tho  process  will  bo  found  of  use  for 
preserving  meat  for  a  brief  number  of  days  for  domestic 
use,  or  in  the  hands  of  salesmen,  but  they  are  not  prepared 
to  state  that  tho  facts  before  them  at  present  prove  that 
carcases  can  bo  usefully  kept  by  Bailuy  and  Modlock's 
plan  for  long  periods,  or  during  importation  from  abroad. 

For  the  latter  purpose  it  has  been  proposed,  by  influen- 
tial persons  at  Sydney,  to  resort  to  a  different  instru-  j 
mentality — that  of  cold.  They  assert  that  when  the  meat 
is  placed  in  a  closed  vessel,  tho  temperature  of  which 
is  red  no  i  1  from  without,  none  of  the  bad  effects  follow 
which  uro  said  to  arise  when  provisions  are  frozen  by 
actual  contact  with  ice.  At  present  the  promoters  of  this 
plan  are  understood  not  to  have  decided  in  what  form 
they  can  moat  economically  provido  the  refrigeration, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  kept  up  during  tho  voyage  by 
some  artificial  means,  and  no  meat  thus  preserved  has  as 
yet  arrived  in  this  country  preserved  by  this  process. 
The  Committee  look  with  interest  at  tho  scheme,  and 
hope  to  hear  of  some  practical  trial  of  it,  which  may 
determine  its  value.  In  connection  with  this  plan  they 
desire  to  record  their  satisfaction  at  tho  energetic  manner 
in  which  the  subject  generally  has  been  taken  up  in 
Australia. 

Mr.  Robert  Atkins  laid  before  the  Committee  a 
schemo  for  bringing  livo  cattle  from  South  America,  in 
largo  steamers  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
but  at  present  they  are  not  prepared  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  it,  and  they  await  further  information. 

Fi*lt. — On  this  important  and  promising  topic  a  great 
amount  of  evidence  has  been  taken,  both  us  respects  sea 
and  river  fishing.  Instead  of  going  into  this  in  detail, 
it  appears  most  desirable  to  urgo  upon  the  Council  the 
expediency  of  constituting  some  permanent  body  to  deal 
exclusively  and  cffectuallv  with  the  subject.  If  a  Pisei- 
cnltural  Committee  could  be  organised  in  connection 
with  the  Society,  those  most  interested  in  the  question, 
and  most  competent  to  undertake  it,  would  bo  attracted 
to  take  part  in  tho  work,  and  much  benefit  to  the  whole 
country  might  Im>  tho  result.  It  is  possiblo  also,  in  the 
event  of  tho  Council  moving  with  energy  in  this 
direction,  that  the  Fishmongers'  Company  might  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate  with  them  in  some  useful  manner. 
Many  interesting  points  might  thus  bo  dealt  with, 
upon  which  the  present  Committee  have  not  time  or 
me;ins  to  enter  with  effect. 

1'unUry.— It  seems  probable  that  cottagers,  farmers, 
and  others  might  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  raising 
poultry  than  they  now  do.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  the  Council  should  take  measures  to  induce  tho 
associations  which  hold  tho  poultry  shows  at  the  Crys- 
tal l'alaeo,  at  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere,  and  also 
tho  agricultural  societies,  the  farmers'  clubs,  and  tho 
societies  for  improving  the  condition  of  tho  labouring 
classes,  to  offer  prizes  for  poultry— not  in  reference  (as 
now)  solely  to  the  purity  of  breed,  but  with  relation  also  to 
its  value  for  food,  that  is  to  say,  prizes  for  poultry  killed, 
plucked,  and  ready  for  table.  It  is  probably  also  that  tho 
Society  of  Arts  might,  through  its  affiliated  institutions 
throughout  the  kingdom,  do  somewhat  to  diffuse  a  better 
knowledge  of  tho  conditions  that  would  enable  tho 


country  gentleman,  tho  farmer,  tho  owner  of  a  small 
villa,  and  the  cottager,  to  keep  poultry  for  sale  at  a 
profit. 

Fungi. — The  Committee  have  taken  some  interesting 
evidence  as  to  tho  edible  character  of  largo  classes  of 
fungi,  of  which  no  use  is  now  made  in  this  country,  but 
they  feel  that  the  first  step  must  bo  to  disseminate  more 
accurate  information  in  schools,  and  by  other  liko  methods, 
before  the  subject  could  be  safely  or  profitably  suggested 
to  the  public  in  connection  with  human  diet ;  and  the 
Committee  have  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  •  vidence 
given  before  them  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  brought  to  the  notico  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  that  that  society  has  already  begun 
to  take  measures  to  diffuse  useful  information  respecting  it. 

Bread. —  In  their  former  report  tho  Committee  alluded 
to  a  French  process  for  grinding  corn,  by  which  a  larger 
percentage  is  said  to  be  utilised  and  less  rejected  with 
tho  bran  than  on  tho  common  system.  They  are  happy 
to  say  that  a  complete  and  valuable  report  has  since  been 
made  to  them  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Lo  Neve  Foster,  who 
took  occasion,  when  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  to  make  a 
enteral  inspection  of  the  system  at  the  Boulangerio  Scipion. 
The  report  is  published  in  extenso  in  the  Journal  (vol. 
xvi.,  No.  789),  and  does  not  bear  abridgment.  The 
plan  now  adopted  appears  to  differ  somewhat  from  the 
idea  which  the  Committee  had  been  led  to  form  of  it,  tho 
method  employed  being  an  ingenious  system  of  dressing, 
in  which  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  play  an  important 
part,  and  not  one  of  decortication ;  but  tho  great  point  of 
interest  remains  as  before,  viz.,  that  a  largo  Baving  in 
tho  grain  is  Baid  to  be  effected  without  the  product 
acquiring  the  distinctive  character  of  brown  bread.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  attention  of  millers  and 
others  should  be  directed  to  tho  subject,  with  a  view  of 
considering  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  introduce 
the  system  more  generally. 

II. — Bettbr  Distribution  of  Food. 

Markets. — Much  varied  and  valuable  evidence  has 
been  taken  by  your  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
markets,  both  for  the  salo  of  fish  and  of  moat.  Tho 
general  bearing  of  this  evidence  has  been  in  favour  of 
one  great  central  depot  for  produce  of  aU  kinds  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  producer  or 
importer  and  tho  retailer,  with  depots  for  the  consumer 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  radiating  from  this 
common  centre,  and  supplied  from  it,  but  this  subject  is 
one  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  community,  that 
your  Committco  propose  further  investigation  before 
adopting  as  sound  the  prineiplo  which  has  boen  urged 
upon  them  with  great  force  and  ability. 

Milk. — To  increase- tho  supply  of  good  milk  has  been 
felt  by  your  committco  to  bo  worthy  of  special  attention. 
And  while  they  are  unable  to  state  that,  in  their  opinion, 
this  has  been  hitherto  accomplished,  they  desire  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  possibly 
in  more,  shops  for  tho  salo  of  puro  milk  have  been  opened 
in  a  poor  district  by  the  owner  of  a  country  farm,  who 
sells  through  his  own  agents.  They  believe  that  some- 
thing may  be  dono  ny  the  Society  to  help  and 
ensure  progress,  and  they  would  proposo  that  prizes  bo 
offered  for  the  best  form  of  milk-can  for  conveying  it 
from  the  country,  and  also  for  an  improved  railway  van 
in  which  the  cans  might  be  stowed,  so  as  to  ensure,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  milk  arriving  in  town  in  good  con- 
dition. While  on  the  subject  o?  milk,  your  Committee 
would  direct  the  attention  of  tho  Council  to  the  mode 
adopted  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  for  its  preservation. 
Fresh  milk  is  evaporated  to  tho  consistence  of  a  thick 
syrup,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  sugar,  to  help  as  a 
preservative,  an  article  of  diet  is  produced  which  is  of 
great  value ;  tho  globules  of  milk  remain  unbroken,  and 
when  tho  preserved  and  condensed  milk  is  diluted  with 
a  proper  proportion  of  water,  a  fluid  is  produced  which, 
except  that  it  is  a  little  sweeter  than  ordinary  milk, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  it    Where  fresh  milk  is 
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not  to  bo  procured,  or  can  only  be  procured  witb  difficulty, 
this  preparation  forms  a  valuable  article  of  diet. 

Tho  Committee  would  suggest,  as  likely  to  prove 
most  beneficial,  that  prkea  should  also  bo  offered  for 
improved  railway  vans  for  convoying  meat,  as  tho  in- 
formation obtained  by  your  Committeo  leads  Btrongly  to 
the  inference  that  much  good  would  result  to  tho  com- 
munity from  alteration  and  amendment  in  the  modes  of 
transit  at  present  adopted. 

III. — Cooking  . 
Of  tho  various  methods  for  cooking  and  implements 
in  its  aid,  which  have  been  brought  before  tho  Committee, 
two  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.  1st,  that  invented  by 
Captain  Warren,  and  extonsivoly  used  by  the  army 
authorities ;  2nd,  the  Norwegian  box  for  cooking  meat, 
vegetables,  &c,  without  the  continued  intervention  of 
fire.  The  former  consists  of  a  stove,  so  ingeniously  con- 
structed that  nearly  all  tho  heat  given  out  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  employed  is  utilised,  and  by  the  use  of 
about  20  lbs.  of  coal  tho  rations  of  100  men  for  a  whole 
day  are  cither  roasted,  baked,  or  boiled,  with  the  special 
addition  of  a  mode  of  cooking  peculiar  to  Captain 
Warren,  and  called  after  his  name,  u  Wanrtnimng."  This 
consists  in  using  jacketed  vessels,  so  constructed  that 
whatever  is  contained  in  them  is  thoroughly  cooked  by 
steam  without  the  articles  of  food  being  in  any  way  ex- 
posed directly  to  its  influence.  This  may  either  be 
accomplished  by  the  waste  steam  given  off  in  the  other 
processes  on  tho  stovo,  or  on  a  common  fire,  by  the 
use  of  vessels  specially  constructed,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  most  ordinary 
utensils.  Food  thus  cooked  retains  fully  its  flavour,  and 
much  of  the  loss  consequent  upon  other  modes  of 
cooking  is  prevented.  The  Norwegian  apparatus,  which 
promises  to  be  of  much  value  in  certain  cases,  consists  of 
a  tin  vessel,  of  any  given  shape,  into  which  the  food  to  be 
drcHscd  is  placed ;  tho  vessel  is  then  filled  with  boiling 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  a  fire  and  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  afterwards  shut  np  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  box  thoroughly  padded  with  felt,  which  so  re- 
tains tho  neat  that  at  the  expiration  of  tho  period  the 
meat  and  the  vegetables  are  found  to  be  thoroughly 
cooked,  and  tho  water  of  immersion  to  retain  about  170 
degrees  of  temperature. 

IV.— Instruction  of  the  Laboctuxq  Classes  in 
Cookino. 

An  institution,  the  working  of  which  has  been 
carefully  inspected  and  reported  upon  by  two  members 
of  the  Committee,  claims  notice  under  this  head. 
It  is  called  tho  Industrial  Kitchen,  and  is  situated  at 
14,  Oxford-mews,  Paddington.  In  a  room  of  the 
simplest  description,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  of 
Benham's  stoves,  plain  joints,  puddings,  broths,  &c., 
aro  cooked,  under  the  management  of  a  good  plain 
cook,  assisted  by  girls  from  the  national  school.  The 
institution  is  mainly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  tho  subecriU  rs  have  the  privilege  of  giving  tickets 
to  the  sick  and  infirm  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  (but  not 
to  street  beggars),  whi  ch  entitle  them  to  recei  vo  portions  of 
the  cooked  provisions  upon  a  very  trifling  payment 
Twelvo  of  tho  elder  girls  in  the  parochial  school  are 
selected  to  assist,  and  these  take  weekly  turns,  two 
serving  at  a  time,  so  that  each  girl  serves  one  week  out 
of  six.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  plan  which  entitles  it  to 
mention  here,  ns  presenting  the  means  of  giving  school- 
girls a  practical  knowledge  of  plain  cooking,  and  forming 
them  to  industrial  habits,  without  materially  interfering 
with  their  education.  The  Committeo  cannot  but  think 
that  if  some  such  plan  were  more  generally  adopted  in 
connection  with  schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  a  great 
step  would  be  taken  towards  removing  tho  ignorance 
now  so  prevalent  us  to  the  best  and  most  nutritious  food, 
and  as  to  the  proper  and  most  economical  way  of  pre- 
paring it.  They  believe  that  the  attention  of  all  educa- 
tional authorities  nu'^lit  profitably  be  directed  towards 
the  encouragement  and  extension  of  similar  institutions. 


They  aro  aware  that  there  are  many  other  institutions 
which  give  valuable  instruction  of  tho  same  kind  to  the 
children  of  tho  poor ;  but  attention  is  drawn  to  this  one 
on  account  of  tho  simplicity  of  its  arrangements  and  its 
very  practical  character.  Tho  Committee  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  devote  much  attention  to  that  very  important 
branch  of  their  inquiries,  tho  adulterations  of  food, 
and  frauds  in  the  use  of  weights  and  measures  of  food. 
They  have  only  further  to  add,  that  they  arc  of  opinion  that 
they  can  usefully  continue  their  inquiries  in  connexion 
with  the  important  matters  entrusted  to  them,  and  they 
therefore  beg  to  recommend  to  the  Council,  that  the 
Committee  be  reappointed,  and  permitted  to  resume  ite 
labours  during  the  next  session  of  tho  Society. 

(Signed)        Brnj.  Shaw,  Vict-Chairman. 

Musical  Education  Committee. 
In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Mubic,  and  until  evidence 
be  afforded  that  the  Academy  is  able  or 
not  of  itself  to  improve  its  organization,  it 
has  not  been  judged  expedient  to  bring  the 
reports  of  the  Committee  to  the  notice  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  Council  have 
felt,  also,  that  the  present  position  of  Parlia- 
ment was  not  favourable  to  a  consideration  of 
the  subject.  But  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  recognised  the  fact, 
that  a  large  grant  would  be  requisite  for  an  effi- 
cient institution,  and  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  of  opinion  that  provision  for  a 
cheap  musical  education  should  form  part  of  our 
national  system."  The  Council  are  happy  to 
find  that  these  opinions  entirely  accord  with 
those  expressed  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee. 

Memorial  Tablets. 

The  following  tablets  have  been  fixed  on  houses 
formerly  occupied  by- 
Lord  Byron,  16,  Holies-street,  Cavendish- square,  now 

occupied  by  Messrs.  Boosey  and  Co. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III.,  3a,  King-street,  St. 

James's ;  now  occupied  by  Madame  Bcrti. 

Leave  has  been  obtained  to  affix  similar  tablets 
on  the  former  residences  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord  Nelson,  and  James 
Barry,  but  the  progress  in  fixing  these  and  others 
has  been  delayed  by  experiments  in  the  manufac- 
turing, which  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  and  Co., 
have  been  making. 

Biographical  notices  of  remarkable  persons  have 
been  inserted  in  the  Journal  as  far  as  the  letter 
8.  The  publication  of  the  remainder  will  shortly 
be  resumed. 

Art  Workmanship  Prizes. 
The  competition  this  year  was  well  sustained, 
the  numbers  of  those  competing  being  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  prizes  awarded  by  the 
judges,  Messrs.  Kichard  Redgravo,  R.A.,  and  M. 
Digby  Wyatt,  amounted  to  £108  10s.,  an  increase 
on  tho  amount  of  the  previous  year,  which  was 
£182  8s.  8d.  The  report  of  the  judges  was 
read  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  12th  of  February,  when  the 
competitors  were  invited  to  attend.  This  report 
has  already  been  published  in  the  Journal.  The 
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programme  for  the  current  year  has  been  issued, 
and,  following  the  suggestions  of  the  judges,  has 
been  very  materially  changed.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  judges  were  as  follows  : — 

Firstly,  we  think  tho  time  has  arrival  «  hen  animation 
might  1*'  given  to  future  compotitions  )>y  u  considerable  I 
change  of  programme.    Espet  iul  prominonco  iniglit  bo 
given  to  evidence  of  ability  in  processes  not  commonly  | 
practised  in  thin  country — such  as  several  of  those  in- ; 
volved  in  tho  manufacture  of  Venetian  glass;  in  the. 
execution  of  enamelling,  both  upon  earthenware  and 
metal  bases  ;  in  tho  application  of  painting  and  lacquer- 
ing, as  in  Japanese,  and  Casbmerian  work ;  in  Damas- 
cening, both  after  tho  Milanese  and  Oriental  systems,  &c.  j 
From  such  efforts  new  branches  of  national  industry  [ 
might  possibly  arise ;  and,  at  any  rate,  working  men  i 
would  be  induced  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  to ' 
acquire  thut  pliability  or  general  aptitude  in  which,  as 
compared  with  tho  French  art-workman,  the  English 
artificer  is  somewhat  deficient. 

Secondly,  tho  apportionment  of  the  money  prizes 
requires  revision,  so  as  to  bring  the  rewards  offered  into 
better  proportion  to  tho  labour  or  outlay  risked  in  the 
different  sections  bv  tho  workmen  entering  upon  tho 
competition  ;  regard  being,  of  course,  h  id  to  the  special 
branches  of  art  industry  in  which  temporary  stimulants 
might  seem  most  nccdea. 

Thirdly,  prizes  might  bo  offered  for  evidencos  of  pro- 
ficiency in  two  or  three  branches  of  industry  not  yet 
included  in  tho  Society's  programme,  as  stained  glass, 
jewellery,  brass-rule  cutting,  tho  application  of  turning 


to  artistic  wood  or  metal  work,  &c.  Some  such  changes, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  hackneyed  mo  tels,  would  pro- 
bably tend  to  relieve  tho  apparent  monotony  of  tho 
Society's  competitions ;  and,  after  a  year  or  two's  interval, 
the  leading  features  of  the  present  programme  might  be 
reverted  to  with  a  fresh  and  lively  interest  on  the  part 
both  of  tho  art-workmen  and  of  tho  public. 

Tho  Society  ia  much  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Redgrave  and  Wyatt  for  their  valuable  services 
in  acting  as  judges,  as  well  as  for  the  assistance 
they  have  given  in  drawing  up  the  programme 
for  the  present  year. 

Union  op  Institutions. 
The  details  of  the  proceedings  of  tho  Society 
under  this  head  are  given  in  the  Secretary's 
report,  read  to  tho  Conference  on  Friday,  the 
l'.'th  instant.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
Society's  efforts  in  this  direction,  to  stimulate 
young  men  to  continue  their  education  after 
leaving  school,  are  bearing  good  fruit  year  by 
year;  the  numbers  presenting  themselves  for 
examination  are  increasing,  and  this  year  there 
has  been  a  largo  accession  of  candidates. 

Finance. 

Tho  financial  statement  of  the  Society's 
affairs  is  appended  hereto. 


TREASURERS'  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS,  PAYMENTS,  AND  EXPENDITURE, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30th  MAY,  1868. 


Dr. 

To  Caih  la  hands  of  Coutts  and  Co.,  30th    £    s.  <1. 

May,  1M7   •  -••t  •••••••     B26    3  10 

Do.        do.        the  Secretary    16  6  2 

To  Subscriptions  received  daring  the  year, 

from  Membcrsand  Institutions  In  Union  8,326  10  8 


t  s.  d. 


812  10  0 


Life  Contributions   253 

Donation  by  A.  Davis,  Esq.  (3rd)  21 

To  Dividends  on  Stock  :— 

Consols,  ti.ua  19s.  Sd   139   8  11 

Do.  North  London  Exhlbttlou 

Trust,  £187  7s.  3d   4  18  3 

Reduced  3  pcrCcnta.£434  8s.6d.     8  10  3 

To  New  3  per  Cent*.  :  — 

Dr.  PothergiH**  Trust,  £389 

Is.  4d.  ... 

India  ft  per  Cent.  Note*,  52,000 


1  0 
0  0 


•8,699  11  6 


11  8  1 
148  17  9 


To  Examinations:— 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Coach 

maker*     

The  Ruval  Geographical  Society  ...  , 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society    24 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Templo    ....... ..... ... 

C*harlc.  Brooke,  Es<|.,  1.R.9   .. 

Fee*  from  Local  Board  Candidates,  Ac... 


To  Art  Workmanship  :  — 

The  W'.r«hlpful  Company  of  Salter*  ... 
Sale  of  t.xatnplcs  ..... 


To  Sale  of  Books  :— 

Jury  Reports   

Artlzans'  Reports. 

t/ouffl  it  It,  .tt,  , . . , 


itltialitliiaidllti 


To  The  Prlneo  Consort's  Pritto   

The  Artlzans*  Paris  Visit  Fund 
The  South  / 


153  11  5 

2«0 

5  10 

3 

0  0 

5 

0  0 

24 

0  0 

5 

5  0 

2 

2  0 

7 

2  0 

21 

0  0 

» 

15  6 

2 

2  0 

22 

H  2 

29 

8  11 

24 

5  0 

867 

2  « 

450 

0  0 

414   3  3 


46   »  6 


30  15  6 


53  10  1 


1,333   7  6 


£*,320  lfl  t 


By  House  and  Premise* : —  £    s.  d. 

Rent,  Rates,  and  Taxes   264  13  6 

Insurance.Oas,  Coals,  and  House  Charges   15n  13  S 

Repairs  and  Alterations  1M    9  11 

By  Office :—  ■ 
Salaries,  Wages,  and  Commissions.........  1,691  IS  7 

Stationery  and  Printing    194  11  0 

Advertising   3k  9  8 

123  10  6 


C     i.  •]. 


681    6  10 


landDlstrlbu-^^ 

Library,  Bookbinding,  Ac   94  17  3 

  ITS  11  11 


2,017    7  9 


•I.S12  11  6 


By  Union  of  Institutions,  including  Exami- 
nation   Prizes,  Postage,  StaUonery, 

Printing,  Ac   761  19  6 

Art  Workmanship  Prize*   239  14  S 

Society's  Albert  Memorial  Medal   47   6  9 

Harvesting  Prize  .    16   3  0 

Paris  Exhibition     108  12  8 

By  Committees:—   1,180  16  4 

Food   

Musical  


68  18  7 

    16     1  6 

Artistic  Copyright   33   6  11 


Memorial  Tablets  .... 
Technical  Education  , 


By  S.-MHh  ATitralian  Institute   

I'ritK'e  ('•  .nvirt's  I'Mj.h  ...  

N«:rth  I.  'tnlori  KxluMt i..tt  1'riiO  

Arti*:iiih'  Paris  Vl.il  ■  .... 

Artlran.'  K.-;»n-|s  

Donation  to  tlio  Jerusalem  Exploration 


Repayment  of  Money  received  In  excess 

By  Cantor  Lectures  

By  Invested  in  purchase  of  £320  4s.  «d. 

Reduced  3  per  <  ont.  Stock  

Power  of  Attorney  to  Messrs.  Coatts  and 
Co. ... 


4  IS  6 

57    1  11 

525  13  8 

28  6  0 
4  14  8 

942  17  2 

29  18  4 

10  10  0 

1    0  0 


178   3  S 


•1,511    2  10 
155    5  2 


203    3  3 
0   6  6 


ny  Balance  of  Cash  In  hands  of  Mesir*. 

Coutts  and  Co..  30th  May.  1*69  

Ditto  In  nana*  of  Secretary,  Petty  Cash 


617  3  9 
22  19  0 


203  S  9 
7,6*0  13  T 


C40    1  9 


£8,320  16  4 
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Dr. 

To  Sut.dry  Creditor*:—  £ 

Sir  W.  C.  Trcvclyaa.   70 

The  Prince  Consort'*  PrUe   28 

North  London  Exhibition  Traits  .••.»....  2 

nomination  Prises  (Socioty's)    803 

J  k>.  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  PrUcs  26 

Do.  Gardener t'  Chroniel*  PrUe    3 

l>o.  T.  Twining,  Esq.,  Prize   8 

KxatnincW  Fee*   2ns  16 

Artlzans'  Reports  „       320  16 

Tradesmen's  AcoonnU  _   812  19 

Harvesting  I'rlio.  <   82  10 

0 


a.  d. 
0  0 
S  0 
8  11 
•  0 


£  a.  d. 


<> 
o 
o 


•  Kxccas  of 


1,694 
3,926 


IS  6 
»  0 


By  Reduced  3  per  Cent.  Stock,  HZl  Ss.  <*L,  £    a.  d. 

at  »2|    400  4  3 

Consols,  £14«  19s.  6d.,  at  9&f    141    4  0 

Invest.  I  in  ln  lia  S  per  Cent.  Rupee  Note*  353  11  6 


f-uiwcni .ilima  doe  aod  in  oonrae  of  col- 
lection, £2,195  11a.    .  .   valued  at 
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'  Chroniclt  ........ 

Twining,  Esq.   

?*ale  of  Artiz^Qji  Reports  ••....••••«.■••..« 

Caah  In  hand  of  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co. 
Do.  1/omlon  and  Westminster  Bs.nk.  
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£4,621    4  5 

•  The  above  I*  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
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Consols   «  ...  ~   £4,914    6  8 

New  3  per  Cents  „  .....   WW  1  4 

Reduced  3  per  Cents       434    8  « 

6  per  Cent.  Rupee  Mote*.   B*.  52,000 

TrVBT  FUNDS  CTCLt'DBD  Ui  TUB  ABOVB. 


£      S.  d. 


1,756  9 
2,000  0 
26  S 
29  0 
3  0 
S  0 
11  15 
168  12 


:) 
0 
13 


4,911    1  » 


na  3  » 

££,621    4  & 


Saltiey  Bequest  ™     £4,800  0  0 

J>  hn  Stock's  Trust  .........»••...»*-•.•••......  ............      100  0  0 

North  London  Exhibition  Tru<i*.                                     167  7  3 

Fothcrplll  s  Trust                                                       3»s  1  4 

Cantor  Bequest  -.  6,049  9  7 


Onwtls,  chargeable  -with  a  sum  of  £200  once  tn  Arc  ; 
„      chargeable  with  the  Award  of  a  Medal. 
„      chargeable  with  the  Award  of  the  Interest  as  a  Money  Prise. 
New  3  per  Ceutt.,  chargeable  with  the  award  of  a  Medal. 

"  ,  5  per  Cent.  Rupee  Notes,  62,000  rupees. 


Society*  Houte,  AdeJphi,  15/*  June,  1869. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  1 
SAMUEL  ANDREWS, i  Aua%torg' 
P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER.  Sexrttary. 


The  Chairman  said  he  trusted  the  long  report 
which  had  been  road  would  bo  satisfactory  to  all  the 
members  present.  It  embraced  a  very  large  amount  of 
work  which  had  been  done  during  the  past  year,  and  to 
some  extent  shadowed  forth  the  Society's  proceedings 
for  the  ensuing  one.  It  was  almost  impossible,  oven  for 
thoso  who  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  Society,  to  imagine  how  cxtensivo  was  tho  range  of 
its  operations. 

Professor  Tbnkant  suggested  that,  during  the  vaca- 
tion thoy  might  usefully  reprint  in  the  Journal  tho 
description  of  the  paintings  with  which  their  walls  were 
adorned. 

The  Chairman  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and  said  if  I 
there  woro  an  opportunity  it  would  be  carried  out. 

The  Chairman  then  put  to  the  meeting  that  the 
Report  be  received  and  adopted,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  take  tho  opportunity  of 
expressing,  on  his  retirement  from  the  ti-easurership,  an 
office  which  necessarily  brought  him  into  almost  daily 
contact  with  the  officers  of  the  Society,  his  high  sense  of 
the  value  of  their  services.  Ho  could  testify  to  the  largo 
amount  of  work  got  through  by  them,  and  in  reference 
to  the  department  of  Finance,  with  which  he  was  more 
especially  conversant,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  at  tho  end  of  three  years'  service  as  treasurer,  he 
had  not  discovered  one  single  error  in  the  books. 

Mr.  Botlt,  as  a  very  constant  attendant  at  tho 
Society's  meetings,  begged  leave  to  propose  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  had  discharged  their  duties  during  the 
past  year.  He  visited  Paris  with  the  Socictv,  and 
certainly  the  officers  on  that  occasion  bad  done  their 
utmost  to  render  the  visit  a  pleasurable  one  to  all  parties. 
The  courtesy  which  was  invariably  displayed  by  them 
towards  the  members  on  all  occasions  was  worthy  of  tho 
highest  praise,  and  he  felt  sure  the  meeting  would  be 
unanimous  in  passing  the  vote  of  thanks  which  he  begged 
to  propose. 

Mr.  White  felt  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion,  and  for  his  own  part  ho  thought  such  a  compli- 
ment should  not  end  in  mere  words.   The  expenses  of 


living  had  so  largely  increased  of  lato  years  that  ho  had 
found  in  other  societies  with  which  he  was  connected 
that  the  salaries  of  officers  whoso  services  had  been 
found  valuable  had  been  raised.  As  a  private  member, 
he  hud  no  wish  to  interfere  in  this  matter ;  but  he  trusted 
the  Council,  seeing  they  had  good  and  efficient  officers, 
would  bear  this  matter  in  mind,  and  give  them  that 
material  encouragement  which,  in  his  opinion,  they 
ought  to  receive. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  putting 
the  motion.  The  past  year  had  been  a  very  heavy  one 
indeed,  but  the  business  had  been  thoroughly  well  done, 
and  tho  officers  were  always  ready  and  anxious  to  do 
their  best  to  further'  the  objects  of  tbo  Society. 
The  motion  having  been  carried  unanimously, 
Mr.  Lb  Neve  Foster,  secretary,  on  the  part  of  his 
colleagues  and  himself,  said  how  very  much  gratified 
they  were  at  such  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  members.  They  were  always  desirous  of  doing  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  and  with  regard  to  the  observations  which  Mr. 
"White  had  so  kindly  made  in  reference  to  their  salaries, 
he  would  only  say  that  they  had  every  confidence  in  tho 
Council,  who,  he  felt  sure,  would  do  that  which  waa 
right  and  just,  both  as  regarded  the  members  on  the 
ono  hand,  who  contributed  the  funds,  and  tho  officers, 
whose  services  tho  meeting  had  boon  pleased  to  recognise 
in  such  a  cordial  manner,  on  tho  other.  On  tho  part  of 
his  colleagues  and  himself,  ho  most  heartily  thanked  the 
meeting  for  their  kind  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Antonio  Brapt  said  he  should  be  much  pleased, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman,  to  give  some  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  the  East  London  Museum.  Tho 
Society  of  Arta  had  materially  assisted  this  great  work, 
nnd  had  considerably  diminished  the  difficulty  of  reusing 
the  necessary  funds.  The  hundred  guineas  which  tho 
Society  had  so  liberally  given  induced  many  others  to  do 
the  same.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  tho  meeting  to 
know  that  he  believed  ho  had  got  nearly  all  the  money 
which  was  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  site.  He 
anticipated  that  very  shortly  they  would  havo  a  public 

he  fonndaf 
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intercut  in  tho  welfare  of  the  working  classes  at  the 
East-end  would  honour  them  with  their  presence.  It  was 
intended  that  the  museum  should  be  educational  in  a 
very  varied  sense,  and  that  both  art  and  technical 
education  should  be  there  given  in  the  bent  possible 
manner.  When  tho  French  minister  went  down  to 
tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  little  while  ago  and  stated 
that  tho  French  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  our 
manufacturers  with  art  designs,  it  was  rather  a  pregnant 
fact  when  ho  added  that  be  wanted  mora  money  to 
enable  them  to  keep  paco  with  the  giant- strides  which 
En  gland  was  making  in  art,  by  reason  of  the  advantages 
which  they  had  at  South  Kensington.  The  promoters 
of  the  East  London  museum  felt  that  if  South  Kensing- 
ton had  done  such  great  things,  when  it  was  practically 
inaccessible  to  the  working  men  at  the  East-end,  they 
might  expect  very  much  greater  results  if  they  could 
bring  art  education  to  their  very  doors.  The  new 
museum  would  be  within  a  two-miles'  walk  of  a  million 
of  people,  and  ho  did  not  think  a  better  site  could  havo 
been  obtained.  It  had  been  made  a  condition  with  tho 
trustees  that  it  should  bo  open  every  week-day  evening 
until  ten  o'clock.  He  was  in  hopes  that  they  would 
participate  in  a  division  of  those  wonderful  Turner  draw- 
ings which  were  now  b towed  away  in  TrafHlgar-square. 

Mr.  White  said  he  had  known  the  locality  for  some 
forty  years,  and  tho  situation  of  the  museum  was  most 
excellent,  being  within  reach  of  all  the  mechanics  of  the 
East-end,  particularly  of  the  descendants  of  the  French 
refugees.  lie  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  hoped  tho  undertaking  would  be  thoroughly 
successful. 

Tho  Chairman  was  much  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Brady  that  such  good  progress  had  been  made,  and  that 
the  works  would  really  be  commenced  within  a  short 
period.  Being  himself  a  descendant  from  a  French 
refugee,  ho  might  be  permitted  to  say  that  they  owed 
a  large  debt  to  those  men,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
they  could  better  repay  them  than  by  erecting  a  museum 
in  their  midst.  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal-green  owed 
their  origin  to  the  refugees  from  France,  who  brought 
to  this  country  those  trades  to  which  we  were  largely  in- 
debted for  our  national  prosperity,  and  there  was  no 
better  way  of  repaying  to  their  descendants— who  wcro 
now  becoming  scarce  there,  owing  to  the  removal  of  tho 
•ilk  manufacture  to  Manchester  and  Macclesfield — than 
by  establishing  this  museum.  Those  who  had  read  the 
"  Artisans'  Reports,"  published  by  the  Society,  must 
have  noticed  that  most  of  the  writers  attributed  a  great 
deal  of  the  superiority  of  tho  French  workman  to  his 
being  able  to  see  fine  examples  of  art  in  the  museums 
and  public  buildings  of  Paris.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  improvement  in  our  public  buildings  had  been 

going  on  rapidly  of  late  years ;  and  if  we  -could  eatab- 
sh  museums  within  reach  of  working  men  it  must  have 
a  beneficial  effect. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Bart.,  was  much  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  countenance  and  support  which  the  Society 
had  given  to  the  East  London  Museum,  and  took  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  a  subject  which  had  been  much  spoken 
of  lately,  the  removal  or  demolition  of  Temple-bar, 
which  he  much  deprecated.  The  structure  might  not 
be  quite  perfect,  but  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  period,  and  London  abounded  with 
buildings  not  so  well  worthy  of  preservation.  It  would 
be  a  great  pity,  in  his  opinion,  to  remove  it,  even  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  embellishment,  and  apart  from  its 
historical 
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The  ballot  having  remained  open  oue  hour, 
and  the  scrutineers  having  reported,  the  Chair- 
man declared  that  the  following  members  had 
been  elected  to  fill  the  several  offices.  The  names 
in  Italics  are  those  of  members  who  have  not, 
during  the  past  year,  filled  the  offices  to  which 
they  have  been  elected : — 


fRCRETARY. 

Peter  Lo  Neve  Foster,  M.A. 

FINANCIAL  OFFICRR. 

Samuel  Thomas  Davenport. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  ot  thanks  to  the 
scrutineers,  Mr.  Botly  and  Mr.  Cook,  for  their  services, 
which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Botly,  after  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said 
he  had  been  much  pleased  with  what  he  had  heard  as  to 
the  favourable  prospects  of  the  East  Ixmdon  Museum, 
and  suggested  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
supplying  refreshments  to  the  working  classes  thero  at 
the  lowest  possible  charge. 

Mr.  Brady  said  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go 
into  these  matters  of  detail,  but  the  refreshment  depart- 
ment had  been  specially  provided  for  in  the  conditions. 
They  were  convinced  that  many  men  frequented  public- 
housee  for  tho  sake  of  the  comforts  and  society  which 
they  found  there ;  and  if  tho  same,  or  better  accommoda- 
tion could  be  afforded  elsewhere,  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  take  their  wives  and  families.  He  also 
hoped  they  would  be  able  to  establish,  at  tho  museum, 
music  classes,  which  he  considered  had  a  very  humanising 
influence ;  in  short,  it  was  intended  to  make  the  museum 
an  educational  institution  of  tho  highest  order. 

Mr.  White,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  had  worked  for  some  time  in  the  same  direction 
as  Mr.  Brady,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  certain  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  tho  working 
classes  to  any  efforts  made  for  their  advantage.  Ho 
hoped  there  would  be  lectures  and  explanations  given, 
the  living  voice  being  added  to  the  inanimate  object,  in 
order  to  make  it  thoroughly  intelligible. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  General  Meeting  a 
Special  Meeting  was  held,  when  the  following 
candidates  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society  : — 

Ball,  Ferdinand  Mercer,  Mayfield-cottago,  Mortimore- 

road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 
Browne,  J.  H.,  1a,  Holland-park,  Notting-hill,  W. 
Catterau,  Joseph,  Preston,  Lancashire. 
Charlton,  J.  S.,  Thrale- house,  Streatham,  Surrey. 
Cronin,  Daniel,  30,  liloomsbury -square,  W.C. 
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Croxton,  George,  64,  Warwick-square,  S.W. 
Davis,  W.  S.,  Whitworth  School,  Cheltenham. 
East  wick,  Edward  Backhouse,  C.B.,  38,  Thurloo-sq.,  S.W. 
Ellis,  Richard,  Camberwell- prove,  S.E. 
Evans,  Henry  Sugden,  154,  Hollnnd-rd.,  Kensington,  W 
Gait,  William,  Port  Stewart,  County  Londonderry. 
Geo,  Goorgo  Edward,  High-street,  Chesterfield. 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  C.E.,  30,  Great  George-street,  S.W. 
Leigh,  James,  Stockport. 
Poehin,  Mr.  Alderman,  Manchester. 
Trotter,  Clarence  E.,  8,  Shrewsbury -road,  Bayswater,  W. 
Whitehead,  Lieut. -Col.  Frederick  Goorgo,  25,  Clifton- 
gardens,  W. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  for  his  services  on  that  occasion,  and  also  ns 
treasurer  for  the  last  throe  years.  Ho  desired  to  include 
the  Council  in  this  vote,  and  especially  the  Chairman  of 
thcCouncil,  Mr.  Hawes,  who  had  so  actively  and  efficiently 
performed  tho  duties  of  the  office,  and  tho'valuo  of  whoso 
services  the  Society  was  at  all  times  most  ready  to 
recognise. 

Tho  vote,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Sim- 
MOnds,  was  carrieaby  acclamation. 

Tho  Chairman  briefly  thanked  the  meeting  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  and  himself,  and  the  - 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MU8IC. 

Tho  following  is  extracted  from  the  Time*'  report  of 
the  debate  in  the  Houso  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  the 
18th  instant : — 

Mr.  Otwat  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
whether  it  was  true  that  the  Government  had  announced 
their  intention  of  withdrawing  the  small  grant  of  £500 
which  had  for  some  years  been  granted  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  ;  and  whether  the  Government  con- 
templated the  creation  of  any  institution  for  musical 
education,  to  be  supported  from  the  public  funds. 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  the  grant  had  been  already  with- 
drawn, no  provision  having  been  made  for  it  in  this 
year's  estimates,  and  on  notice  being  taken  of  that 
omission  an  explanation  was  given.  Tho  discontinuance 
of  the  £300  had  not  been  fatal  to  the  institution,  for  the 
aid  which  it  required  was  much  larger,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, after  investigating  the  matter,  wore  of  opinion 
that  they  would  not  be  authorised  in  recommending  any 
enlargement  of  tho  grant,  the  results  of  the  institution 
not  being,  in  fact,  of  a  satisfactory  character.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  provisions  for  a  cheap  musical 
education  should  form  part  of  our  national  system ;  but, 
although  tho  subject  had  engaged  not  a  little  of  thoir 
attention,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  anything  further 
upon  it  at  present. 


Local  Exhibitions  op  Art  in  France.— This  is  the 
grand  season  for  these  provincial  exhibitions.  On  tho 
6th  of  July  the  new  museum  of  the  town  of  Amiens  will 
be  first  used  for  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  under  the 
management  of  the  local  Society  of  tho  Friends  of  Art. 
The  Emperor  has  just  sent  the  committee  ono  gold  and 
t  wo  silver  medals,  as  his  contribution  to  tho  prize- list. 
The  Arras  exhibition  is  announced  to  open  on  tho  23rd 
of  August.  This  late  date  is  selected  in  order  that 
works  exhibited  at  Amiens  may  appear  also  at  Arras ; 
such  arrangements  are  of  great  importance  to  artists ; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  present  moment, 
besides  the  Amiens  and  Arras  exhibitions,  those  who  are 
now  withdrawing  their  works  from  the  great  Paris 
Exhibition  have  the  option  of  the  Havre  exhibition  also. 
The  arrangements  and  advantages  of  the  Arras  exhibi- 
tion are  much  the  samo  as  those  at  Amiens. 

Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  at  Bbsancon. — The  Ex- 
hibition of  tho  Society  of  tho  Friends  of  Art,  now  open 
at  Besancon,  contains  406  works,  being  full  100  beyond 
the  ordinary  number  exhibited  there,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  sales  have  amounted  to  17-OOOfrs.,  of  which  about 
one-half  are  to  the  authorities  of  tho  town  and  the 
Society,  and  the  rest  to  private  individuals  ;  the  works 
purchased  by  the  Society  are  to  bo  distributed  by  lottery. 
The  names  of  several  well-known  Parisian  artists  are  in 
the  list  of  those  whose  works  havo  been  sold. 

Extraordinary  Robbery  or  Works  of  Art. — 
Fourteen  armed  robbers  entered  the  celebrated  chateau 
of  tho  Vista  JEgre,  near  Madrid,  tho  property  of  tho 
Marquis  do  Salamanca,  a  few  days  since,  surprised  and 
imprisoned  the  servants,  and  carried  off  works  of  art 
valued  at  more  than  £4,000  sterling.  Amongst  the 
I  articles  taken  are,  a  massive  silver  statue  of  tho  Virgin, 
I  with  a  crown  of  gold,  two  silver  crucifixes,  candelabra, 
salvers,  and  a  mass  of  precious  , 


gm  3rts. 


Restoration  or  Works  by  Jean  Gorjox.— Tho  facade 
of  the  Hotel  Carnavalet,  formerly  tho  residence  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  but  now  destined  to  contain  tho 
Museum  of  the  City  of  Paris,  has  been  completely  re- 
stored, and  tho  scaffoldings  removed.  The  sculptures  by 
Jean  Goujon  havo  been  treated  with  tho  greatest  care, 
and  present  excellent  examples  of  his  singularly  pure 
and  graceful  style;  they  consist  of  a  group  of  two 
children,  in  a  medallion,  supporting  the  arms  of  tho 
original,  proprietors  of  the  mansion ;  three  trophies  of 
arms,  a  winged  figure  with  the  feet  on  a  mask  and  a 
cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and  two  lions.  The  repairs 
of  tho  interior  are  also  proeooding  rapidly.  For  tho 
benefit  of  visitors  to  Paris,  it  may  bo  stated  that  tho 
Hotel  do  Carna valet  is  in  a  street  formerly  called  the 
Rue  Culte  Saintc  Catherine,  but  recently  named  after 
tho  famous  inhabitant  of  tho  mansion,  tho  Ruo  de 
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Regulation  of  Juvenile  Labour  in  Fbancb.— Anew 
codo  of  regulations  with  respect  to  the  labour  of  young 
persons  in  factories  is  to  be  shortly  laid  before  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  The  following  are  said  to  bo  the  principal  pro- 
visions : — Tho  age  to  which  six  hours  of  labour  is  the 
maximum,  is  to  be  increased  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years ; 
from  ten  to  fourtoen,  children  may  be  employed  in  coal 
and  other  mines,  but  not  more  than  four  days  in  the 
week.  All  young  persons,  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  have 
time  to  go  to  school  during  two  hours  of  the  day.  Young 
persons  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  years 
may  bo  employed,  as  at  present,  during  ten  hours  per 
day,  but  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  manago  steam 
engines  or  other  machinery.  No  young  person  above 
thirteen  years  of  ago  is  to  bo  employed  in  a  factory  or 
mine  without  proof  that  ho  or  she  has  received  throe 
years*  primary  instruction.  With  respect  to  girls,  the 
regulations  will  bo  more  particular  than  those  of  the  law 
of  1841  now  in  force.  In  tho  first  place  they  are  to  bo 
utterly  excluded  from  working  in  subterranean  galleries 
of  mines,  and  no  girl  under  eighteen  yeara  of  age  is  to  be 
employed  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  The  primary 
education  and  religious  instruction  of  minors,  will  be  the 
object  of  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  local  commissions 
of  surveillance,  and  the  regional  inspectors  now  existing 
will  have  for  assistants,  the  inspectors  of  tho  asylums, 
the  guards  of  mines,  the  inspectors  of  infant  asylums, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  societies  for  mutual  assistance, 
and  of  the  bureaux  of  public  charity. 

Gold  and  Silver  Plate  in  France.— Tho  gold- 
smiths' trade  is  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  Paris, 
but  there  are  some  makers  of  church  plate  at  Lyons. 
'  an  average  220frs.  the  kilo- 


on 


Fine  silver  is  worth 

gramme  ;  the  law  allows  tho  employment  of  two  different 
standards  of  alloy  for  solid  plate ;  but  the  first  of  those 
is  almost  exclusively  employed.  This  is  worth  212frs.  62c., 
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while  the  second  is  only  worth  180frs.  the  kilogramme. 
Silver  and  gold  are  applied  by  the  electro-chemical 
process  upon  articles  made  either  of  brass  or  of  white 
metal  (maif/eehort),  which  is  brass,  with  the  addition  of 
nickel.  The  prices  of  the  metals  which  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  these  alloys  are  as  follow:  Copper,  200frs. 
to  300fre.  the  100  kilogrammes ;  zinc,  75frs.  to  80frs. ; 
nickel,  12frs.  to  13frs.  The  manufacture  of  plated  ware 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  Tho  operations  which  contri- 
bute to  tho  production  of  goldsmiths'  work  are  very 
numerous.  The  metallic  alloys  are  melted  in  crucibles  ; 
they  are  afterwards  cast  in  moulds  of  beaten  earth  or 
sand  ;  when  taken  from  tho  mould,  the  articles  pass  into 
tho  hands  of  the  chaser.  The  chaser's  work  is,  however, 
economically  replaced  in  tho  case  of  stamped  work  by 
presses  and  steel  dies.  By  means  of  these  processes  are 
produced  table  ornaments,  certain  objects  of  art  and 
various  pieces  of  goldsmiths'  work,  which  are  also  made 
by  means  of  tho  lathe,  tho  hammer,  and  stamping. 
Mounting  consists  in  uniting  tho  various  parts  of  a  work 
together ;  this  is  dono  by  means  of  soldering,  and  also 
of  screws  and  nuts.  Spoons  and  forks  are  made  by 
means  of  rollers,  on  which  the  forms  of  tho  article  are 
engraved.  The  other  processes  are  liand-engraving  and 
biting  in  with  acid,  enamelling,  engine-turning  and 
polishing,  with  special  lathes ;  and,  lastly,  finishing, 
which  includes  rouge-poliahing  and  burnishing  with 
steel,  agate,  and  other  tools.  Goldsmiths'  work  is  done 
almost  exclusively  either  in  largo  shops,  or  at  the  houses 
of  master  workmen,  employing  a  certain  number  of 
assistants  and  apprentices ;  very  few  wprk  entirely  alone. 
The  proportion  of  men  to  women  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness is  four  to  one.  Tho  number  of  females  engaged 
has,  however,  increased,  since  tho  introduction  of  electro- 
plated work,  the  polishing  of  which  is  entirely  performed 
by  them.  The  average  rate  of  wages  in  Tans  is  6frs.  a 
day  for  men,  and  2frs.  40c.  for  women.  The  manufac- 
turers generally  sell  their  productions  either  to  retail 
dealers  or  to  merchants  and  agents  for  exportation. 
The  annual  valuo  of  tho  productions,  including  plated 
ware,  is  43,000,000frs.,  of  which  only  about  4,000,000frs. 
worth  are  exported. 


Colonics, 


diggers  speak  very  highly  of  the  capability  and  perman- 
ence of  these  gold  fields.  It  should  bo  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  are  not  poor  men's  diggings,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  capital  being  required  before  a  claim  can 
bo  worked  profitably. 

Progress  op  the  Suez  Canal.— The  works  of  the 
great  maritime  canal  are  progressing  in  a  most  satis- 
factory mannor.  The  portion  of  tho  works  of  excavation 
up  to  the  15th  of  May  are  as  follows:— 

Cable  metres. 

Total  amount  excavated  up  to  15th 

February,  1868   30,555,369 

Amount  excavated  from  16th  Feb- 
ruary to  15th  March    1,654,630 

Amount  excavated  from  15th  March 

to  15th  April    1,486,898 

Amount  excavated  from  16th  April 
to  loth  May   1,707,000 

Total  excavated  to  15th  May   41,393,897 

Remaining  to  be  excavated   32,721,233 

Total  excavation  in  canal  from  Port 

Said  to  Suez  (160  kfls.)    74,116,130 

The  average  amount  excavated  per  day  during  three 
months  ending  loth  May,  has  been  63,761  cubic  metres, 
so  that  to  complete  tho  works  of  excavation  610  days 
will  bo  required,  supposing  the  samo  average  daily  pro- 
gress is  made. 


Sugar  ut  Queensland. — A  Brisbane  paper,  of  the 
17th  May,  says : — "The  sugar  crop  goes  on  satisfactorily, 
the  ratoons  looking  particularly  well.  There  is  consid- 
erable anxiety  amongst  the  growers  as  to  how  the  cane 
is  to  be  crushed  and  manufactured.  Meetings  have  been 
held  in  several  farming  centres,  and  proposals  for  the 
formation  of  mill  companies  have  been  propounded. 
Tho  presence  of  men  of  Bkill  and  experience  in  sugar- 
making  and  capitalists  is  much  wanted.  Many  experi- 
ments are  being  tried  with  Roberts'  diffusion  process  for 
extnicting  tho  cane  juice,  and  several  vcrj  fair  samples 
of  Bugar,  made  after  that  method,  have  been  shown. 

The  Dkkjinos  in  New  Zealand. — Shortland,  tho 
principal  digging  township  in  Auckland,  which  already 
possesses  three  banks  and  several  good  hotels,  is  48  miles 
from  Auckland  ;  there  is  water  carriage  all  tho  way,  and 
steamers  arc  constantly  plying  to  and  fro,  and  make  the 
trip  in  about  four  hours.  There  are  about  3,000  men  on 
the  above  diggings,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 
About  eight  miles  from  Shortland  there  is  another  town- 
ship, where  1,500  men  are  living.  About  six  months  ago 
claims  on  these  diggings  were  only  of  nominal  value. 
A  share  in  what  has  since  turned  out  ono  of  tho  richest 
claims,  could  have  been  bought  for  £5,  and  tho  holder 
now  refuses  to  tako  £15,000  for  his  interest  in  it.  Tho 
whole  claim  is  valued  at  £100,000.  Other  claims, 
supposed  to  bo  even  richer,  have  since  boon  discovered. 
Many  claims  that  were  abandoned  have  been  resumed 
by  men  with  capital,  who  arc  reaping  a  rich  harvest 
from  their  investment.    Australian  and  West  Coast  I 


 •  

Turkish  Tohacco  in  Natal.  — Sm,  —  Your  former 
correspondent,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  editor  of  tho  Natal 
Mercury,  who  read  a  paper  on  Natal  before  the  Society 
some  years  ago,*  writes  to  me  that  the  coarse  Turkish 
tobacco  seed  of  Anatolia  I  sent  to  tho  colony  suits  some 
districts  better  than  any  other  quality,  and  that  the  fresh 
grown  seed  is  thankfully  received.  I  certainly  considered 
the  quality  so  inferior  as  to  be  of  littlo  valuo ;  but  this 
example  shows  it  is  desirable,  in  tho  case  of  seeds,  to  send 
to  a  colony  every  variety.— I  am,  &c,  Htdb  Clarke. 

33,  St.  George's-square,  S.W. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

.R.  United  Service  In*t.,  «|.  1.  Captain  E.  A.  Inglefield, 
"Naval  Tactics;  with  some  Remarks  on  tho  recent  Ex- 
perimental Cruising  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel 
Squadrons."  3.  Captain  Fdmnnd  Wilson  will  Exhibit 
and  Explain  certain  Models,  Illustrative  of  his  Plans  for 
Armour- plating,  working  heavy  Gun»,  4c." 
.Obstetrical,  8. 

Fai  Geologists'  Assoc.,  s. 

Archaeological  Inst.,  4. 

Sat  Social  Science  Assoc.,  3.   (At  the  Rouse  of  the  Society  of 

Arts.)  "On  tho  Natural  Laws  regulating  the  Rate  of 
Wages  ami  the  Supply  and  Demand  for  Labour."  The 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 


Wrd 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL.  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Psr.  Ddittrtd  on  M  June,  1 868. 

139.  Blll-Mctropolltan  Foreign  Cattle  Market  (corrected  copy). 
301.  Trinity  College  (Dublin),  Ac— R«tum*. 
Public  General  Acts— Cap.  18  to  30. 

JteHrtrtd  on  10M  Jmt,  1868. 
BUI— Bankruptcy  Act  Amendment. 
„    Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland)  (amended). 
New  Zealand  Company. 
Larceny  and  EmheM.emenL 

Government  Supplemental  (Xo.  4). 


145. 
164. 
166. 
157. 
151. 


•  See  Journat,  vol.  xl.,  p.  434. 
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ISO.  (nr.)  Railway  and  Canal  Bills— Fifth  Report. 
366.  East  India  (Bengal)— Return. 
Ritual  Commission  —Second  Ro;»irt,  Evidence,  Ac, 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  Ac  —Report*  from  Her 
taricf  of  Embassy  and  Legation  (No.  3, 18*8). 

Delirertd  on  \  uh  Sunt,  1868. 
160.  Bill— Local  Government  Supplemental  1 1-3')  (No.  6). 
219.  Committal*  (Scotland) -Return. 

;  India  ( Lieutenant  Orey)— Despatches. 

an  Foreign  Cattle  Market  Bill -Report,  Evidence,  Ac. 

Drlirtrud  on  lSf*  Jrnir.  IMS. 
147.  Bill-Registration. 
16S.    „    Boundary  (amended  in  Committee). 
169.     „    Drainage  Provisional  Order 
326.  Coolfe  Emigration — Memorial. 
Public  Petition* — Twenty-tilth  Report. 

Delirertd  on  15<A  June,  1868. 
123.  Bill— Railway*  (Ireland)  Acts  Amendment. 
158.    _  Court* 


<if  Law  Fees,  Ac.  (Scotland). 


168.  „ 

166.    „     Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland)  (as  amended  on 

consideration,  as  amended ). 
41.  Custom*.  Ac  — Statement. 
315.  China  and  Japan — Reports. 

323.  Plymouth  Breakwater  Fort— Drawings. 
327.  Boundary  Commission— Return. 

329.  Curragh  ofKlidare-Rcport. 
Nora  Scotia— Despatches. 

Drttrrrrd  on  l«th  June,  1868. 
129.  Bill— Probata  of  WHta,  Ac.  ( Ireland.! 
lG-s.    „    Keetealaaticai  Commissi  mors  (corrected  copy). 

170.  „    Sea  Fisheries— Lords  Amendment*. 

115.  (i.)  Array  (Manufacturing  Establishments)—  Rctrrras. 

324.  Mall  Service  (Asia  ami  Australasla)-AowMMit. 

East  India-Statistical  Abstract  (1S87  to  1866)  (Second  Number) 

Deiirered  on  171*  June, 
31).  Rochampton  Gate  ( Kiohmnnd  Park)- 
Public  Petitions— Twenty-sixth  Report. 

DeUrtred  on  \  Mh  Juru,  1889. 
140.  Bill— Entail  Amendment  (Scotland)  (amended  in  Committee). 

171.  „    Petroleum  Act  Amendment  (amended  in  Committee,  and 

on  re  commitment). 

172.  „    County  General  Assessment  (Scotland)  (amended  in  Com- 

mittee). 

289.  Fire  Insurances— Account 

Foreign  Office  Agencies— Correspondence  respecting  the  Abolition. 
Army  (Breech -loading  Anns)  -Reports. 


patents. 


I  of  Potest*'  Journal,  June  19. 

Okabts  or  Pi 

Alum,  Ac.-1799-C.  D.  Abel. 
Anvils,  Ac,  combining  a"d  casting 
manufacture  of— ls27— D.  Foster. 
Boilers -1560-M.  Befl 

Boilers-1828-G.  Hartley  and  P.  Robertshaw. 
Boilers,  Ac.,  tubes  for-1824-W.  E.  EveritL 
Bread,  biscuits,  Ac.  —  is  14  - 1 )  RiddelL 
Brick*— 1616— G.  Smith. 
Cans,  Ac— 1809— W.  E.  Newton. 
Carbonic  oxide.  Ac.— 1*31— C.  E.  Broonisn. 
C'xrtrkiires— 17*V — C.  E.  Brooms*. 
Casks,  cleansing— 1724— J.  Adam*. 
Chlorine,  Ac— 665— W.  Wel.ion. 
Cock  and  valvo  combined  - 1755— W.  Dalzlei. 
Conservatories,  Ac.,  ventilating,  Ac. — 1729— J. 
Corkscrews— 1843 — J.  Page. 
Cork*,  drawiag— 1810  -  J  Law. 
Cork*,  drawing,  Ac  — 1812— F.  Schiifer. 

Drawing  boards  for  stretching  drawing  paper— 1784 — J.  Barman. 
Driving  belts,  bands,  or  straps  —  l«ll  -  L.  Sterne. 
Fabrics,  textile,  producing  designs  on— 1761— W.  Maclean. 
Fabrics,  Ac,  separating  animal  from  vegetable  substance*  In— 501  — 

W.  E.  Gcdgo. 

Fibrous  materials,  machinery  for  preparing,  Ac. — 1836— J.  Worth 
and  A.  Barker. 

Fibrous  materials,  spinning  or  twisting— 1795— J.  B.  Farrar. 
Fruit,  deeming  and  drying  — 1814— R.  Soon*. 
Furnaces,  cotmuming  hydrocarbon  oila  in— 1784)— N.  D.  SperUll. 
Furnaces,  supplying  fuel  to— 1K26— W.  Rye. 
Garden  engines  and  hydropulu— 1798— R.  W.  Page. 
Oas— 17K5-H.  Hinsel. 
Gas  meter  Indexes—  9-8— G.  B.  Patcrson. 
Oas  meters,  wet -1215  -E.  Dubois  and  E. 
Gunboats,  Ac,  manoeuvring  — 1790—  T.  Field. 
Horse  rakes  -  1759  — W.  E.  Newton. 
Horse-shoos— 1833 -J  Ashton. 
Hydrostatic  presses.  Ac.-I7*l-B.  Llithy. 
Iodlne-1819-C.  D.  Abel. 


Iron  and  steel— 1833— C.  E. 
Lace,  Ac,  clipping— 1778— L.  1 
Lamp*— 1695— E.  Jones. 
Liquid  meters— 1818— L.  W. 1 
Locks— 1843— A.  M.  Clark. 

M.^ages.  Ac,  apparatus  for  recelvlng-1757-T.  1 
Motive-power  apparatus— 1837 — J.  Petrle,  Jun.,  and  J.  1 
Motive- power  machinery— 1273-J.  E.  F.  LUdeke. 
Paving— 1807 -G.  A.  H.  Lllllc 
Petroleum,  Ac  ,  deodorizing—  1b39— W.  Firth. 
Pick^axcs-1752-J.  Rcidy. 
Pictures,  Ac,  monatlng— 1838— N.  Salamon. 
Pipe  Joint* — 1816— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Pi|«s  and  cigar  holder*— 1813— F.  Roc. 
Ploughing  tpparatu*.  steam— 1792—  O.  Reynold*. 
Propellers,  screw-400-G.  Roper. 

Pnmiw  for  actuating  the  pulp  in  paper-making  machine*— 1787 — 

Railway  chairs  and  rails— 1348 — J.  Llddard  and  G.  ] 
Railway  points,  manufacturing— 1802  -J.  Tate. 
Railway  rolling  stock,  Ac— 1847— T.  C.  Gregory. 
Railway  ticket*,  Ac— 1487— F.  T.  Hail. 
Railway  trucks— 1817— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Railway  wheels,  Ac— 1720-11.  A.  Dufrene. 
Sealing  wax,  appliance  for  holding— 1832— F.  I 
Sewing  machines -1779— H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Ships'  blocks— 1830 — M.  Rive*. 

Silk,  dressed,  assorting  the  fibre*  of— 1761— T.  Greenwood. 
Smoke,  prevention  of— 1796— D.  Jonca. 
Spinning  machinery— 1844— C-  D.  Abel. 
Spirit  levels -1793- W.  R.  Lake. 
Sugar,  manufacturing-  17m) -A.  Smith. 
Snlpltat*  of  lime,  obtaining  and  utilising -1641— M.  Henry. 
Thrashing  machines— 1763— J.  R.  Hambllng. 
Tobacco,  manufacturing— 1T71 — J.  Drabble  and  J.  8.  Baworth. 
Tobacco,  pulverised,  sifting— 1773— J.  B.  Gardner. 
Umbrellas- 1789— R.  Turner. 
Valves  — 1753— H.  and  F.  Bailey. 

Venetian  blinds,  raising  and  lowering— 1806— J.  Avery. 
Venetian  blinds,  Ac— 1820  -H.  J.  Crockett. 
Watche*-1797-G.  P.  Reed. 
Weaving— 1783-T.  Burrow  and  S.  Keith. 
Windows,  Ac,  hanging  and  supporting— 1708 — T.  Craig. 
Wine,  Ac,  cooling— 1775— J.  Nuellcns  and  M.  Neohaua. 
Wood,  impregnating  with 
C.  U.  Wells. 

Wool,  Ac,  condenser*  for  working— 1823— E.  Fairburn. 
Wool,  Ac,  machinery  for  washing— 874— J.  Petri* Jan. 


Cranes— 1924 -G.  Davie*. 

II  KM  collars— 1947— W.  Leonard. 

Wheat,  Ac,  hulIlng-1943-W.  R.  Lake. 
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3835.  C.  G.  Wilson. 
3637.  J.  Davison. 
3642.  C.  W.  Lancaster. 
3649.  J.  Dawklns. 
F.  Render. 
W.  Hewitt. 
3667.  G.  J.  and  T.  C.  Hinde. 
3670.  B.andJ.B.T 


10.  W.  J.  Frascr. 

26.  M.  E.  Roy  and  L.  Prerett. 

68.  W.Avery. 
371.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
329.  W.  E.  Nes 
367.  C  E.  Br 
1270.  W.  1 
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3645. 
3652. 
3665. 
3664. 


3873. 
3677. 


3706. 
3707. 
3708. 
3709. 
7. 

12. 

23. 

3T. 

•7. 


W.  Walker. 

F.  A.  A  1*1. 

P.  F.  Trsncliat. 

G.  E.  Allshorn. 
N.^reenhalgh,  W.  Shaw, 

J.M. 

H.  HlgglnsandT.  8.  Whlt- 
wurth. 

M.  A.  F.  Mennoni. 
M.  A.  F.  Mennon*. 
M.  A.  F.  Mennon*. 
T.  Messenger. 
A.  M.  Clark. 
C.  W.  May. 
T.  P.  A.  Key. 
J.  Nixon. 
J.  Tutuiiuson. 


68. 
138. 
228. 
227. 
267. 


323. 
473. 
634. 
711. 
923. 
943. 

1057. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  3,  1868. 


^itiunnttenuitts     tfce  Council. 

Workmen's  Holidays. 

A  discussion  having  taken  place  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  Conference  of  Representatives  (see 
page  598,)  the  Council  would  he  much  obliged 
to  any  manufacturer  or  other  employer  of  labour 
who,  having  tried  the  plan  of  allowing  his  work- 
men to  take  their  holidays  at  once,  rather  than 
piecemeal,  would  kindly  communicate  his  ex- 
perience to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


|tortfbings  of  tfee  ^ociftjj. 


Seventeenth  Annual  Conference. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Conference  between 
the  Council  and  the  Representatives  of  the  Insti- 
tutions in  Union  and  Local  Educational  Boards, 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  19th  nit.,  at  12  o'clock, 
noon.  William  Hawes,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  presided. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  annual  report 
to  the  Council,  which  appeared  in  last  week's 
Journal, 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion  upon  the 
Report,  and  also  upon  the  Programme  of  Exami- 
nations for  the  ensuing  year,  as  well  as  upon 
the  following  list  of  subjecta  which  had  been 
suggested  : — 

1.  How  can  the  Institutions  best  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Technical  Education  ? 

2.  Would  it  be  desirable  for  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
promote  the  issue  of  a  series  of  tcxt-boooks  in  relation  to 
Technical  Education,  especially  suitable  for  Working 
Men 

3.  How  far  can  the  Society  and  the  Institutions  co- 
operate with  tho  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  carry- 
ing out  the  objects  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  munificent 
endowment  ? 

4.  What  further  efforts  can  bo  made  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  other  Societies  and  of 
the  great  Public  Companies  in  its  educational  movement 't 

5.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  unit©  in  one  system,  or  to 
establish  any  connexion  between,  tho  various  systems  of 
Examination  which  are  now  available  for  tho  Working 
Classes  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

G.  How  can  tho  Society  aid  in  promoting  visits  of 
Working  Men  to  various  Fortign  Centres  of  Industry  ? 

7.  How  far  would  it  be  desirable  for  Working  Men  to 
take  their  holidays  all  at  onco  rather  than  piecemeal  ? 


8.  What  arrangements  would  enable  the  Working 
Classes  to  make  more  extended  use  of  the  Public  Museums 
and  Galleries  which  may  bo  available  for  their  instruction 
and  amusement  ? 

9.  Under  what  arrangements  could  Collections  of  Uso- 
ful  and  Interesting  Objects  of  Art  and  Nature  be  sent  to 
Country  Institutions  in  circulation  from  the  Metropolitan 
National  Museums  ? 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  be  happy  to  hoar 
any  observations,  either  on  the  report  which  they 
had  just  listened  to,  or  on  any  of   tho  subjects 
indicated  for  discussion.     Tho  report  showed  that 
considerable  progress  was  being  made  in  tho  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Society.     He  thought  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Sales,  the  visiting  agent  in  Yorkshire, 
called  for  special  attention,  because,  although  he  stated 
that  he  was  still  as  anxious  as  ever  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Society's  examinations,  he  went  on  to  suggest 
such  alterations  as  would  really  almost  tend  to  neutralise 
tho  operations  of  the  Society,  for  ho  undoubtedly  wished 
to  bring  its  examinations  so  completely  into  union  with 
tho  examinations  of  tho  Scienco  and  Art  Department, 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  a 
separate  existence.    There  was  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  for  tho  Society  to  co-operat©  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  Department  of  Scienco  and  Art,  and 
this  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  circulated, — How  far  was  it  possible  to  unite 
into  ono  system,  or  to  establish  any  connection  between 
the  various  systems  of  examinations  which  are  now 
available  for  tho  working  classes  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  P   At  present  there  were  four 
distinct  bodies  which  hold  examinations, — tho  Society  of 
Arts,  the  Department  at  South  Kensington,  and  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    To  a  certain 
extent  they  all  went  over  the  same  ground,  but  still 
thoro  wore  great  distinctions  between  them,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  each  had  its  rcspocti  vo  vocation,  and, 
judging  by  results,  that  each  was  specially  accessible  to  a 
different  section  of  society,  while  the  competition  which 
was  thus  secured,  he  could  not  but  consider  as  very 
beneficial.    He  also  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
Society  of  Arts'  examinations  being  purely  voluntary, 
and  entirely  independent  of  any  Government  or  public 
body,  there  was  greater  confidence  in  tho  certifi- 
cates which  they  granted   than  would  generally  bo 
felt  if  there  were  no  other  body  of  examiners  than  those 
appointed  by  tho  Science  and  Art  Department.    It  was, 
no  doubt,  a  difficult  question,  and  ho  hoped  everyone 
present  would   make  known   his    opinions  upon  it. 
Then,  another  question  for  their  consideration  was,  How 
could  they  best  aid  in  tho  advancement  of  technical  edu- 
cation ?  The  answer  to  that  would  appear  to  bo,  by  pro- 
moting, in  every  possible  way,  tho  formation  and  pro- 
gress of  science  classes ;  for  in  proportion  as  these  in- 
creased, so  would  art  exhibitions  and  other  things  of  a 
like  nature  be  promoted.    For  examplo — tho  Leeds  Ex- 
hibition, which  primarily  was  calculated  to  attract  and 
interest  a  higher  class  of  persons,  had  still  been  found  to 
have  a  great  effect  in  stimulating  the  desire  for  and  ap- 
preciation of  art  and  science   teaching  amongst  the 
working  classes.    Still  they  wanted  a  moro  mothodisod 
system,  but  until  the  advantages  resulting  from  technical 
education  were  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  not  only 
by  the  working  classes,  bitt  by  those  above  them,  they 
could  not  hope   to  produce  tho  results   they  were 
striving  for.    Another  subject  put  before  them  was  the 
desirability  of  tho  Society  promoting  the  issue  of  a 
series  of  text-books.    No  doubt  this  was  important,  but 
it  was  beset  with  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  would  bring 
them  into  competition  with  authors,  publishers,  and  book- 
sellers, so  that  it  would  require  very  strong  arguments 
to  induce  the  Society  to  undertake  anything  of  that  kind. 
The  next  point  was,  how  far  could  they  co-operate  with 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  munificent  endowment.  Mr. 
Whitworth  had  given  them  three  Exhibitions,  and  tho 
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Council  would  hare  carefully  to  select,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  its  prize- men  of  recent  year*,  who  might  be  within 
the  limited  age,  such  artisans  as  would  be  moat  likely  to 
benofit  by  Mr.  Whitworth's  generosity.  Another  ques- 
tion of  some  importance  was,  how  the  Society  could  aid 
'  i  of  working  - 


in  promoting  tho  visits  of  worki  n  g  men  t<>  fon  itrn  _ 
of  industry?  They  were  all  aware  of  what  had  been 
done  in  this  way  with  regard  to  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
and  probably  most  of  those  present  had  seen  the  reports 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  workman  who  had  boon 
sent  over.  Ho  could  not  repeat  too  often  that  these 
reports  had  been  printed,  with  bat  very  slight  corrections 
indeed,  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  originally  been 
sent  in.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration 
by  the  Council  what  should  be  done  this  year  in  the  same 
direction,  and  they  had,  after  some  deliberation,  and  at 
the  request  of  several  working  men,  sent  one  of  the  best 
of  their  Paris  Exhibition  reporters,  Mr.  Coningsby,  to 
America,  in  order  that  ho  might  report  upon  the  state  of 
industry  and  the  condition  of  the  artisan  there,  it  being 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  such  a  report,  from  a 
working  man's  point  of  view,  could  not  be  other  wise 
than  most  useful  to  the  same  class  in  this  country. 
They  had  thought  it  better  the  first  year  to  confine  them- 
selves to  one  experiment  of  this  character,  and  they  had 
chosen  the  United  States,  partly  on  account  of  the 
vnl  uable  information  to  be  obtained  there  without  much 
difficulty,  in  reference  to  labour-saving  machinery,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  language  of  that  country  being  tho  same  as 
our  own.  In  a  foreign  country  tho  reporter  would 
have  had  considerably  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  in- 
formation, and  altogether  the  Council  thought  it  re- 
quired more  consideration  before  they  sent  any  number 
of  men  to  foreign  centres  of  industry.  Still  he  had  a 
very  strong  opinion  himself  that  this  was  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  educating  not  only  the  individual  workman 
bat  the  class  to  which  he  belonged;  it  was  doing 
what  a  Government  could  never  do,  for  the  workmen 
would  look  very  differently  upon  such  reports  to  whut 
they  would  upon  those  prepared  by  gentlemen  of  a 
higher  class.  Nothing  was  so  important  as  to  impress 
upon  working  men  a  knowledge  of  their  own  deficiencies 
and  of  their  own  real  powers,  and  such  reports  as  these 
would  teach  them  both  one  and  the  other.  As  to  working 
men  taking  their  holidays  all  at  once  rather  than  piece- 
meal, that  was  a  very  important  subject,  but  one  very 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Taking  the  branch  of  industry 
with  which  he  was  acquainted — that  of  collieries — 
if  they  could  persuade  tho  men  to  take  their  holidays  and 
stay  away  from  the  works,  say  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time,  instead  of  taking  them  in  bits,  it  would 
be  nn  enormous  economy ;  for  in  many  instances  the  men 
were  paid  every  fortnight,  and  invariably  two-thirds  of 
Saturday,  and  nearly  all  Monday  and  often  part  of  Tues- 
day, were  completely  wasted,  so  that  all  the  fixed  staff  and 
the  better  classes  of  employit  of  the  whole  colliery  were 
standing  still  during  this  time,  and  the  expenses  of  this 
set  of  men  for  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  week  were 
completely  wasted.  The  same  observations  applied  to 
many  other  branches  of  trade,  engineering  for  instance, 
though  not  so  much  as  formerly,  for  in  this  matter  they 
had  improved  very  materially.  When  he  first  mixed  with 
working  men  in  London,  it  was  a  very  rare  case  to  find 
any  large  proportion  of  men  at  work  on  a  Monday,  but 
a  great  improvement  had  taken  pbico  in  this  respect.  It 
was  therefore  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
Bociety  could,  by  any  form  of  prize  or  anything  of  th;<t 
sort,  promote  this  movement  which  was  going  on. 
although  not  so  rapidly  as  could  bo  desired.  As  to  facili- 
tating the  opening  of  public  museums  and  galleries,  his- 
opinion  had  been  rather  strongly  formed  on  that  subject, 
and  ho  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  means  of 
doing  this,  except  by  opening  them  systematicallv 
m  the  evenings,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  should 
also  say  on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  looking  at  the 
people  who  went  to  museums  and  galleries,  abroad. 


and  the  very  great  attention  which  they  devoted  to 
them  (not  merely  walking  there  for  the  sako  of  walk- 
ing and  being  seen,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  with  other 
classes  of  society),  he  had  been  much  pleased  to  eeo  tho 
great  interest  which  they  took  in  the  pictures,  and  tho 
way  in  which  they  appeared  to  study  them.  He  did  not 
think  they  could  produce  any  material  effect  in  en- 
couraging taste  for  art  amongst  the  working  classes,  un- 
less museums  and  picture  galleries  were  open  at  any  rate 
every  evening.  In  this  direction  the  Royal  Acudomy 
had  set  a  very  good  example,  which  was  very  suggestive, 
because  it  was  rather  singular  that  most  of  the  institutions 
under  the  control  of  Government  made  no  advance  what- 
ever in  the  direction  of  assisting  in  the  education  of  tho 
working  classes,  whilst  the  Royal  Academy,  which  was 
so  often  abused,  had  taken  the  first  step,  and  opened  their 
collections  during  the  evening  at  a  reduced  price  of 
admission.  In  museums  under  Government  control, 
with  tho  exception  of  that  at  South  Kensington,  but 
little  progress  had  been  made.  Tho  public  were  deeply 
indebted  to  one  gentleman,  whose  name  he  need  hardly 
mention,  Mr.  Cole,  who  had  vary  zealously  and  ably 
worked  in  this  direction,  and  had  done  everything  he 
could  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  As, 
therefore,  they  had  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a.nd 
the  Royal  Academy  open  in  the  evening,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  open  the  British  Museum  and  the 
National  Gallery,  in  the  evenings  at  any  rate,  and  he 
hoped  ere  long  they  would  be  open  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
The  last  question  which  had  been  suggested  for  their 
consideration  was — What  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  sending  collections  of  useful  and  interesting  objects 
of  art  to  country  institutions  ?  That  was  a  question  of 
considerable  practical  difficulty,  and  ho  should  be  glad 
to  hear  any  suggestions  that  might  be  offered  upon  it. 
It  was  a  very  important  point,  but  ho  did  not  see,  unless 
Government  took  it  up  on  a  very  largo  scale,  that  much 
could  bo  done.  In  conclusion,  no  would  just  call  atten- 
tion to  a  rather  important  letter  which  had  been  seat  to 
the  Society,  because  it  affected  the  report  on  a  somewhat 
important  point.  It  was  a  litter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whittington,  of  the  City  of  London  College,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  award  of  the  Prince  Consort's  prise.  He 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  it,  if  it 
had  simply  come  from  Mr.  Whittington  himself,  but 
that  gentleman  stated  that  it  was  written  with  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  authorities  of  the 
college.  The  Chairman  was  proceeding  to  read  the 
letter,  when 

Mr.  Chbbtbh  rose  to  order.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
this  was  a  matter  with  which  the  Conference  had  nothing 
to  do.  It  was  distinctly  a  matter  for  tho  Council,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  the  Conference  could  deal  with  it. 

The  Cuaibmak  said,  of  course  he  had  no  wish  to  read 
the  letter  if  the  meeting  did  not  consider  it  advisable. 
He  could  only  say  that  the  Council  had  considered  tho 
matter  very  carefully,  and  did  not  wish  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion upon  it.  They  were  quite  satisfied  that  the 
award  had  boon  fairly  made. 

Mr.  Chbstrk  said  it  was  usual,  before  entering  upon 
the  questions  put  down  on  the  rota  paper,  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  report,  which  he  should  wish  to  do 
very  briefly.  He  thought  the  Conference  were  much 
indebted  to  the  Council  for  causing  the  report  to  be 
communicated  to  them,  as  it  contained  so  much  useful 
information  both  in  itself  and  the  appendices  attached  to 
it ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  much  more  useful  if  in 
future  years  arrangements  could  be  made  by  which  the 
report  should  be  issued  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  so  that  the  gentlemen  attend- 
ing might  be  familbir  with  the  subjects,  and  better  able 
to  enter  into  discussion  of  the  various  points  referred  to. 
For  instance,  he  thought,  on  full  consideration,  the  report 
was  calciduted  to  give  an  unduly  unfavourable  impres- 
sion of  the  year's  working  to  those  not  familiar  with  tho 
subject.  The  Secretary  had  pointed  out  what  was,  no 
doubt,  perfectly  correct,  that  the  total  number  of  those 
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who  had  been  examined  in  the  elementary  examinations, 
ontheSociety'sporticular  formof  paper,  was  really  lera  this 
year  than  last ;  bnt  there  had  hoen  really,  on  the  whole, 
as  he  gathered,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  elementary  examinations,  because  ho  found  that 
South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  used  separate 
papers,  and  therefore  did  not  come  into  the  general 
return,  and  also  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  operations 
of  that  important  body,  the  Yorkshire  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, were  not  included.  Ho  found  that,  as  usual,  the  Sec- 
retary had  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  some  comments 
on  local  boards  not  being  sufficiently  stringent  in  the 
previous  examination  of  candidates.  No  doubt  ho  had 
grounds  for  what  he  said,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
must  consider  that  this  system  whs  constantly  extending, 
and  camo  each  year  to  be  adopted  by  people  who  had 
had  no  previous  experience  of  its  working,  and  there- 
fore they  ought  not  to  bo  surprised  when  they  found  a 
considerable  number  of  failures  reported.  He  thought, 
from  the  reports  of  the  examiners  themselves,  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  were  not  dissatisfied  with  tho 
results. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Nonius  (Birkbeck  Institution)  wished,  be- 
fore passing  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions  which  hud 
been  announced,  to  mike  a  remark  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  Prince  Consort's  prize  was  awarded.  He  did 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  grounds  on  which  tho  Council 
came  to  their  decision,  but  simply  to  say  that  it  would 
bo  very  desirable  if  the  principle  on  which  tho  award 
was  made  was  more  fully  explained  to  the  candidates, 
that  all  the  candidates  might  know  whether  they  must 
get  a  first-class  each  year  in  order  to  obtain  it.  When 
tho  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  8mith,  two  years  ago, 
there  was  another  individual  who  had  not  obtained  a 
first  class  in  each  year,  but  ho  had,  in  fact,  tho  same 
number  of  certificates  as  Mr.  Smith,  and,  consequently, 
if  the  prise  had  been  adjudged  then  as  it  had  been  now, 
it  would  havo  gone  to  Mr.  Meadows,  who  obtained  it 
the  next  year.  He  only  wished  that  the  matter  might 
in  future  bo  clearly  put  before  the  candidates,  that  they 
might  really  know  what  was  necessary  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  Prince  Consort's  pruse. 

The  Chairman  said  the  wholo  matter  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Council,  and  ho  believed  some  new 
conditions  would  bo  issued  for  next  year. 

The  Rev.  Joas  Cuuwbn  (Glasgow  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
Society)  said  he  had  a  memorial  to  present  to  the  Council 
in  reference  to  the  examinations ;  and  ho  should  respect- 
fully ask  the  Conference  to  give  him  their  support.  Tho 
memorial  naked  for  a  separate  musical  examination  for 
Tonic  Sol-Fa-ists.  Tho  memorial  had  been  signed  by  the 
first  prize-man  for  1868,  the  second  priiso-niiu  fur  1867, 
and  by  64  gentlemen  in  all ;  and  in  presenting  it  he 
wished  briefly  to  say,  that  the  persons  who  made  that 
request  were  a  largo  majority  of  those  who  had  passed, 
and  had  gained  certificates  in  this  year's  examina- 
tions in  music.  Seventy-seven  certificates  had  been 
granted,  out  of  which  number  62  were  Tonic  Sol-Fa-ists. 
Of  those  who  had  taken  the  first-class  there  were  17 
Tonic  Sol-Fa-ists,  and  only  4  who  wore  not.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
attended  the  examinations  in  music  attached  consider- 
able importance  to  this  matter,  and  ho  hoped,  therefore, 
it  would  secure  the  attention  of  the  Council.  Tho  pro- 
posed new  ox-unination  was  not  an  examination  in  theory, 
but  in  tho  practice  of  musical  composition,  the  present  one 
being  ono  of  theory  only.  In  making  this  proposition 
they  meant  no  disrespect  whatever  to  the  eminent  mu- 
sician who  conducted  tho  present  examinations,  but  they 
only  wished  to  have  freo  scope  for  their  own  efforts  in 
musical  education.  It  was  Inrdly  necessiry  to  enter 
into  any  expl  anation  of  the  advantages  of  tic  Tonic  Sol- 
Fa  system,  but  if  it  were  necessary  he  should  be  happy 
to  do  so ;  but  he  might  say  that  Mr.  Benedict  hail 
visited  their  clnsae*,  and  abo  Mr.  Macfarien,  who  had 
expressed  their  approbation;  and  Mr.  Turle,  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  Mr.  Goss,  of  St.  Paul's,  and  other  gentle- 


men also  bore  testimony  to  the  results  which  had  been 
produced. 

Mr.  Griffiths  (Beauvoir  College)  begged  to  move  the 
following  resolution :  — 

"That  this  Conference,  having  heard  s  »tatemcnt  of  Mr.  Curww's 
plan  for  a  «r*tem  of  priiee  and  eerttBcatet  In  elementary  mnrical 
composition,  la  connection  with  the  Tonic  Sul  fa  School,  beg  to 
recommend  thetn  for  the  adoption  of  the  Council." 

Although  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
gained  certificates  at  the  examination,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, were  Tonic  Sol-fa-ista,  those  candidates  had  to 
give  a  considerable  time  to  studying  portions  of  the 
subject  with  which  they  had  not  previously  beon  ac- 
quainted, simply  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  exam- 
ination, and  this  they  regarded  as  a  disadvantage 
to  them.  As  a  member  of  one  of  the  local  boards,  he 
could  congratulate  himself  that  his  board,  at  least,  had 
not  fallen  into  the  error  of  passing  gentlemen  to  tho 
final  examination  who  were  unprepared ;  they  had  only 
passed  18  for  examination,  and  18  certificates  were  given. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Levy  wished  to  draw  tho  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  a  subject  which  ho  believed  had  already  come  under 
tho  notice  of  the  Council,  nnd  upon  which  ho  should 
like  to  hive  the  opinion  of  the  conference.  He  referred  to 
the  examination  in  political  economy.  Tho  programme 
for  last  year  gave  Mr.  Fawcctt's  Manual,  and  Ste- 
phens' Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  as  tho 
text-books ;  and  as  to  the  latter  book  they  wero  told 
that  any  edition,  not  earlier  than  the  third,  would  do. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  tho  third  was  the  latest 
edition  but  one,  and  on  applying  to  tho  booksellers, 
whoso  names  were  mentioned,  it  appeared  that  there 
wero  no  copies  to  bo  had  at  the  low  price  mentioned  in 
the  programme,  nnd  that  the  work  could  not,  in  fact, 
be  obtained  for  less  than  four  guineas.  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  if  the  Council  wished  to  encourage  the  study 
of  political  economy  by  the  working  classes,  it  was 
not  desirable  to  give,  as  a  subject  of  study,  a  text- 
book costing  four  guineas,  which  would,  in  fact, 
utterly  shut  them  out  from  the  examination.  More- 
over, there  was  this  further  consideration.  This  book 
was  no  doubt  very  valuable,  but  still  the  knowledge 
contained  in  it  was  not  a  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  tho  Society 
was  acting  inconsistently  in  giving  a  man  a  second- 
class  certificate  in  political  economy,  when,  so  far  as 
tho  examination  was  concerned,  he  need  not  necessarily 
know  even  what  it  meant.  A  second-class  certificate 
might  bo  given  to  a  man  who  had  studied  Stephens' 
Commentaries  only,  nnd  who  had  never  looked  into  a 
book  on  the  subject  of  political  economy.  Political 
oconomy  of  itself  was  sufficiently  difficult,  bnt  when  to 
it  was  added  the  study  of  civil  government,  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  requiring  too  much. 

Lord  Ltttelton  said  that  civil  government  was 
certainly  a  very  different  thing  from  political  economy. 

Tho  Secretary  said  that,  as  Professor  Neato  was  not 
present,  ho  might  state  what  ho  knew  to  bo  that  gentle- 
man's views  on  the  subject.  He  thought  that  the  bare 
study  of  political  economy  was  not  so  likely  to  be  profit- 
able to  the  class  of  persons  who  camo  up  to  their  exami- 
nations as  if  its  practical  application  to  civil  government 
wero  to  some  extent  added  to  it ;  and  he  stated  that  tho 
only  text-book  he  could  find  applicable  to  this  subject  in 
tho  English  language  was  certain  chapters  in  Stephens' 
Commentaries  on  English  Law.  When  tho  great  cost 
of  that  book  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  tho  difficulty  of 
getting  it,  ho  said  tiiore  must  be  some  older  editions 
which  could  bo  had  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  ho  (the  Secre- 
tary) then  made  it  his  dutv  to  m  ike  inquiries,  and  he  had 
arranged  with  Messrs.  Wildy  that  they  would  supply 
copies  of  the  third  edition,  as  long  as  they  bad  them,  at 
ono  pound,  but  it  appeared  that  those  had  now  been  all 
sold  off.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  tho  objection  which 
had  boen  raised  by  Mr.  Levy,  and  he  was  now  negotiating 
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with  tho  proprietors  of  Stephens'  Commentaries,  with  a 
view  to  their  publishing  those  chapters  which  alone 
were  required  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  if  thoso  negotiations 
could  be  satisfactorily  concluded,  it  would  answer  all  the 
objections  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Chester  thought  it  hardly  desirable  that  ex- 
aminers should  require  particular  chapters  of  a  par- 
ticular work  to  be  studied.  Ho  had  always  thought 
the  great  principle  which  they  had  laid  down  was,  that 
they  would  reward  knowledge  however  it  was  acquired. 
They  might  mention  certain  books,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, but  they  should  not  insist  upon  their  being 
studied. 

Mr.  Norms  said  he  believed  tho  present  political 
economy  examination  certainly  militated  against  a 

Cjater  number  of  candidates  going  up.  As  Mr. 
vy  had  said,  a  man  could  get  a  second-class 
certificate  without  knowing  anything  at  all  of  that 
science ;  but  if  ho  wanted  to  get  a  first-class  certificate 
he  mnst  study  Professor  Fawcett's  work  on  Political 
Economy  proper.  With  reference  to  a  cheap  edition 
of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Stephens'  Com- 
mentaries, he  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce it  at  a  less  price  than  a  guinea ;  and  althongh  some 
portions  of  them  wero  very  valuable,  they  included  such 
things  as  ecclesiastical  law,  and  various  other  matters, 
which  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  political 
economy.  If  tho  Council  really  wished  to  have  the  sub- 
ject studied  more  generally,  ho  thought  it  would  bo  very 
advisable  to  revert  to  tho  old  ydan,  and  havo  political 
economy  alone,  and  lot  alone  civil  government,  as  it  was 
called. 

Mr.  Gibiib  (Chelmsford  Literary  and  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute) thought  that  political  economy  itself  had  a  much 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  interests  of  working  men 
than  civil  government.  A  great  deal  of  evil  between 
working  men  and  their  employers  was  caused  by  igno- 
rance of  this  subject.  Porno  years  ago  it  was  required 
of  those  who  nspirod  to  a  first-class  certificate  to  study 
Stuart  Mill's  work.  He  believed  that  book  might  now 
bo  obtained  for  five  shillings,  and  he  should  think  it  was 
as  good  now  as  it  used  to  be ;  at  any  rate  they  ought  to 
do  whatever  they  could  to  make  the  study  of  political 
economy  popular. 

Mr.  Rio  by  Smith  said  he  had  presented  himself  in  this 
subject  before  the  change  had  been  made,  or  ho  should 
certainly  not  havo  come  up  in  it.  Beyond  the  mere  incon- 
venience of  the  present  system,  there  was  a  much  deeper 
question  involved,  but,  taking  tho  question  of  inconveni- 
ence first,  it  was  rather  curious  that  although  the  examina- 
tion might  be  in  civil  law,  or  whatever  else  was  contained 
in  Stephens'  Commentaries,  the  certificate  was  for 
"  Political  Economy,"  so  that  the  examination  was  for 
one  thing,  and  the  certificate  was  given  for  another. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  mere  question  of  arrangement, 
which  might  easily  be  altered ;  but  there  was  a  much 
deeper  question  involved,  and  that  was  the  fallacy  of 
regarding  questions  of  civil  law  and  political  philosophy 
as  branching  out  of  political  economy,  which  was,  in  fact, 
the  science  of  wealth. 

Lord  Lyttblton  would  strongly  advise  the  Council  to 
confine  themselves  to  tho  one  subject  of  political  economy. 
It  was  not  an  abstract  science ;  thero  was  no  manual  of 
any  authority  whatever  upon  it  which  did  not  abound 
with  practical  applications.  By  going  into  questions  of 
civil  law,  and  so  on,  he  thought  they  would  lead  working 
men  to  spread  their  inquiries  much  too  far  to  be  of  prac- 
tical benefit,  and  would  really  tend  to  produce  that  state 
of  superficial  knowledge  which  was  anything  but  what 
was  desin  d. 

Mr.  Chester  could  not  but  think  that  thero  was  some- 
thing solid  in  tho  objections  which  had  been  brought 
forward.  Tn  all  subjects,  but  particularly  in  such  a 
peculiar  subject,  it  was  very  desirable  indeed  that  tho 
examination  should  bo  confined  really  to  tho  science 
itself.  Ho  thought  they  might  communicate  with  Pro- 
fessor Neate,  and  learn  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 


Tho  Chairman  said  tho  Council  would  adopt  that 

suggestion. 

Mr,  Norbis  begged  to  suggest  that  they  should 
include  in  the  drawing  examinations  the  subject  of 
mechanical  drawing.  Thoy  had  freehand  and  also 
geometrical  drawing,  but  not  mechanical  drawing. 

Mr.  Bbxjamix  Shaw  said  that  tho  Science  and  Art 
Department  were  doing  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
examinations  in  drawing,  and  he  thought  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  Society  should  not  rather  drop  that  branch 
altogether  than  increase  it. 

Mr.  Chester  said  that  perhaps  Mr.  Shaw  was  not  aware 
that  some  time  after  these  examinations  were  established, 
the  Society  of  Arts,  at  tho  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  omitted  the  subject  of  Drawing,  as  it  was 
thought  that  that  Department  would  undertake  that 
branch  more  efficiently,  but  after  trying  it  two  or  threo 
years  the  Society  of  Arts  received  applications  begging 
them  to  restore  tho  subject  of  drawing,  as  it  appeared 
there  wero  certain  places  which  the  Department  did  not 
reach,  but  which  came  within  the  operation  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Norris  had  one  more  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  programme  of  next  year,  and  that  was  to 
ask  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to 
get  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  offer  a  prize  for  females  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Prince  Consort's  prize  for 
males.  Of  courso  they  knew  females  could  not  compete 
against  tho  males,  but  he  thought  perhaps  the  Prince  of 
Wales  might  be  induced  to  give  a  prize  to  that  female 
who  got  the  greatest  number  of  first-class  certificates 
during  three  or  four  years,  and  that  in  this  way  con- 
tinuous study  would  be  very  usefully  encouraged. 

Mr.  Mondt  suggested  that  naval  architecture  should 
also  be  introduced  into  the  programme. 

Tho  Secretary  read  a  letter  which  ho  had  received 
from  Professor  Leone  Levi,  who  had  intended  to  be 
present,  saying  ho  was  desired  by  the  Metric  Committee 
of  the  British  Association  for  tho  Advancement  of 
Science,  to  say  that  they  desired  to  give  a  prize  of  £10, 
to  be  offered  to  that  cundidato  in  the  Society  of  Arts' 
Examination  who  exhibited  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  In  order  that  no  mcrea.se 
should  be  made  in  tho  number  of  subjects,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  candidates'  knowledge  might  be  tested 
by  incorporating  a  certain  number  of  questions  on  the 
metric  system  with  the  arithmetic  paper.  If  the  Con- 
ference liked  to  recommend  this  matter  to  the  considera- 
tion of  tho  Council  it  would  of  course  receive  their 
att**ntion. 

Mr.  Levy  said  if  the  suggestion  wero  adopted  it  would 
be  woll  not  to  shut  out  those  who  had  already  obtained 
a  first-class  certificate  in  arithmetic. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  (who  had  then  entered  the 
room)  said  the  Conference  was  no  doubt  aware  that  a 
Bill  was  now  before  tho  House  of  Commons  to  render  the 
metric  Bystem  compulsory  within  three  years ;  that  Bill 
had  already  been  read  tho  second  time  by  a  very  large 
majority,  but  it  was  not  probable  that  further  steps 
would  be  taken  this  year,  as  the  session  was  so  far 
advanced ;  but  this  declaration  of  opinion,  that  the  metric 
system  must  sooner  or  later  be  introduced  into  this 
country,  rendered  it  most  necessary  that  stops  should  be 
taken  to  diffuse  information  on  the  subject  The  Metric 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  had  taken  the 
matter  up  seriously,  and  had  considered  that  one  of  the 
best  means  of  diffusing  this  information  was  by  offering 
some  prizes  to  be  given  to  such  candidates  at  tho  ex- 
aminations of  the  Society  of  Arts  as  should  exhibit  the 
greatest  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
metric  system.  1 1  was  also  propose  1  to  give  rimi  1st  prizes 
to  schools — probably  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools— 
and  other  institutions,  but  at  present  they  were  limited 
to  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  was  considered  that  as  the 
8ociety  was  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country,  that  would  he 
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the  best  manner  of  introducing?  tho  subject  amongst  the 
adult  portion  of  tho  population,  who  would  be  soonest 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  tho  metric  system. 
With  a  view  to  this  ho  would  propose  — 

J'  Jhan  mUu  C?nferfn«.  wwlnff  with  the  Metric  Committee 
of  the  BrIIUh  Aviation  for  the  Advancement  nf  Science  In 
tho  Importance  of  duniitag  lnform«llon  on  the  metric  svttera  of 
vrH^hrs  atiri  una-urea,  hlffhlv  commend*  the  proposal  to  Institute  a 
prize  to  be  jriren  to  the  candidate  who  exhibits  the  greatest  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  name,  and  commends 
the  BQlject  to  the  enrnest  attention  of  th«  rv,nn..li  •• 


to  the  ear ii eat  attention  of  the 

Mr.  Reynolds  _  had  groat  pleasure  in  seconding  Pro- 
lessor  Levi's  motion,  and  in  so  doing  would  suggest  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  separate  examination  in 
tho  subjoct,  instead  of  including  it  iu  the  arithmetic 
paper. 

Mij  £HESTRR  was  vorv  mu<=b.  disposed  to  think  it 
would  bo  desirablo  to  separate  tho  two  subjects.  Ho 

li°-^g^ee'1  with  Profe*sor  Levi  us  to  the  importance 
of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  svstom,  but  he 
feared  that,  if  it  were  included  in  tho  ordinary  arithmetic 
paper,  it  might  tend  to  chock  examinations  in  that  im- 
portant subject  by  giving  people  an  idoi  that  tho  two 
things  were  necessarily  connected,  and  that  tho  Society 
was  taking  up  what  somo  peoplo  would  consider  a 
crotchet.  Any  idea  of  this  sort  was  much  to  be  depre-  [ 
catod,  and  ho  theroforo  thought  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  separate  paper. 

Professor  Levi  said  that  the  British  Association  also 
proposod  to  offer  a  further  prixe  of  £10  for  the  best 
practical  elementary  school-book  containing  all  necessary 
information  on  the  metric  system. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  now  bo  happy  to  hear 
any  suggestions  on  the  first  question,— «•  How  can  tho 
Institutions  best  aid  in  tho  advancement  of  Technical 
Education  F' 

Mr.  Nokbw  said  tho  Birkbeck  Institution,  which  he  . 
represented,  had  done  something  in  the  way  of  advancing 
technical  education,  and  intended  to  do  more :  and 
perhaps  ho  might  as  well  state  what  hid  been  done.  In 
tho  first  place  they  had  considered  it  advisable  to  have  a  I 
series j0f  lectures  delivered,  by  eminent  men,  which  ,' 
should  introduce  tho  subject  to  tho  artisans  of  tho  dis- 
trict, and  when  by  this  means  attention  hud  been 
awakened  classts  would  be  commenced.    He  hoped  tho 
Society  of  Arte  would  offer  various  prizes  for  excellence 
in  the  different  subjects  taught  in  those  classes. 

Mr.  Levy  said  tho  scheme  which  had  been  adopted  bv 
the  Council  of  tho  Birkbeck  Institution,  after  some  con- 
sideration, was  the  one  which  ho  had  prepared,  and  he 
would  tiiereforo  briefly  state  what  his  view  was.  He 
thought  it  was  important  that  oven'  institution  should 
bo  careful  to  take  up  only  thoao  branches  of  science  for 
which  there  would  be  a  demand  in  their  particular 
district.  For  instance,  it  would  bo  absurd  to  teach 
mining  m  London,  but  in  some  districts  it  would  be  of 
tho  utmost  importance.  The  institutions  in  London, 
however,  had  for  a  long  time  post  been  doing  a  deal  of 
work  in  the  way  of  technical  education,  for  thoy  taught 
book-keeping,  arithmetic,  and  modern  languages,  which 
were  just  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  by  clerks 
and  warehousemen,  who  formed  tho  majority  of  those 
attending  their  classes.  In  bringing  before  tie  Council 
ot  tne  cirkoock  Institution,  a  scheme  of  tech  niral  educa- 
tion, ho  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  generalise 
and  had  divided  tho  subjects  to  be  taught  into  three 
mam  cUisses,— architectural,  mechanical,  and  chemical. 
It  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  absurd  for  any  institution  to 
attempt  to  teach  trades  to  artisans.  All  thev  could  do, 
with  anv  advantage,  would  be  to  teach  the  sciences  upon 
which  tho  arts  and  manufactures  were  based  ;  of  course. 
Bpecial  reference  to  tho  application  of  tho  science  to 
various  manufactures  could  bo  made  bv  tho  teacher,  but 
it  would  not  bo  advisablo  too  minutely  to  sub-divido  tho 
subjects,  tor  instance,  if  they  were  to  take  up  in  detail 
such  a  subject  as  dyeing,  thoy  would  probably  attract, 
not  men  actually  engaged  in  the  business,  but  m<  rc 


amateurs.  Ho  believe!  that  for  any  benefiViiil  purpose, 
tho  subject*  taught  might  bo  divided,  as  ho  suggested, 
into  three  branches,  or  even  two. 

Mr.  Lawtox  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union)  wished, 
as  representing  a  considerable  district  of  L.ncnahire  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  subject  He  meant  by  technical 
education,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  lav  at  the 
root  of  the  various  arts  and  manufactures;  he  did  not 
advocate  a  union  of  tho  class-room  and  workshop  such  as 
some  contemplated.    Ho  thought  tho  beet  plan  was  to 
select,  as  far  as  possible,  the  leading  trade  in  a  district, 
then  call  together  the  leading  gentlemen  in  that  district, 
and  get  them  to  take  an  interest  in  this  important 
subject,  and  then  secure  effective  teachers.   In  this  way 
they  secured  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  the  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  employers,  and  invariably  where 
such  an  attempt  had  been  made,  the  working  classes 
had  responded  to  it.   The  reports  from  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  would  show  that  some  thousands  were  there 
under  instruction ;  wherever  they  could  send  as  teachers 
gentlemen  who  understood  the  working  classes,  the  effort 
was  always  successful.   During  the  past  winter  he  had 
opened  betwoon  20  and  30  classes  for  technical  instruc- 
tion, and  tho  average  attendance  had  been  about  20. 
Tho  great  difficulty  he  hnd  experienced — indeed  the  only 
difficulty  worth  mentioning — wns  that  of  finding  teachers. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  difficulty,  he  was  certain  that 
before  long  there  woidd  not  be  a  singlo  institution  in 
Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  in  which  there  wcro  not  facilities 
for  tho  members  learning  those  scientific  principles 
which  applied  to  the  trade  of  the  district.    During  List 
winter  there  were  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  2,769 
attending  tho  science  classes,  which  was  an  increase  of 
nearly  700  over  the  preceding  year.   In  order  to  bring 
about  that  result,  they  had  30  science  teachers  at  work, 
14  of  whom  were  working  men  themselves,  who  by 
attending  theso  clashes,  had  qualified  themselves  for  tho 
position  of  teachers ;  and  it  was  found  that  a  working 
man  who  had  thus  qualified  himself  was  tho  best  teacher 
they  could  obtain,  as  he  not  only  understood  the  theory- 
but  also  the  practice.    He  quite  agreod  with  tho  sugges- 
tion that  had  been  made,  that  classes  should  bo  first 
established  for  those  subjects  which  bore  especially  on 
the  trade  of  the  district,  and  if  possible  at  the  same  timo 
that  popular  lectures  shonld  bo  dolivered,  but  they 
should  bo  given  by  men  who  understood  tho  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  the  working  classes,  and  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  come  down  from  the  high  platform 
which  many  lecturers  occupied.   "Where  this  had  boon 
done  the  result  had  been  very  encouraging.  Professor 
Roscoe  had  given  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  at 
which  the  average  attendance  was  about  500,  and  another 
gentlemnn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macclesfield  had 
been  so  successful,  that  tho  room  was  found  too  small  for 
the  audience.  He  would  add  that,  out  of  the  14  teachers 
who  were  working  men,  four  had  attained  such  a  position 
as  to  enable  them  to  give  up  manual  labour  ana  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  education. 

Mr.  Albxa*dkr  Craio  (Glasgow  Institution}  said  tho 
views  of  the  directors  of  the  institution  which  ho  repre- 
sented exactly  coincided  with  those  which  had  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Lawton. 

Mr.  F.  Talbot  (South  Staffordshire  Association)  said 
that  in  the  district  which  ho  repre6onted,  South  Stafford- 
shire, there  was  a  great  lack  of  teachers,  there  not  l«eing 
more  than  eight  or  ten  teachers  in  a  district  numbering 
about  half  a  million  of  people.  It  had  occurred  to  him 
that  perhaps  the  Science  and  Art  Department  might 
consent  to  accept  a  man  holding  a  first-class  certificate 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  as  equivalent  to  ono  of  their  certi- 
fied teachers  ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem  but  fair,  with 
such  a  paucity  of  teachers,  that  they  should  givo  such 
men  a  trial.  *  As  they  were  all  aware,  no  results  were 
recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  giving 
a  right  to  payment  unless  tho  teacher  were  certified 
by  that  Department ;  ho  thought  it  would  be  but  a  fair 
recognition  of  the  long  and  valuablo  services  of  tho 
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Society  of  Arts  to  the  cause  of  education,  if  those  hold- 
ing the  Society's  first-class  certificates  were  recognised  as 
properly  qualified  teachers,  at  all  events  for  a  time.  If 
this  suggestion  were  adopted  they  would  at  once  have  a 
largo  number  of  teachers  at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  Chester  said  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  they 
might  save  time  by  not  taking  up  ench  subject  separately. 
They  were  now  on  the  subject  of  technical  education, 
and  then  they  had  to  consider  four  other  questions,  all 
more  or  less  bearing  upon  it.  lie  could  not  but  think 
that  if  they  camo  at  once  to  a  resolution  on  the  fifth 
question,  and  requested  the  Council  to  enter  into  commu- 
nication with  the  Government,  the  universities,  and  such 
other  bodies  concerned  in  public  education  as  it  might 
seem  expedient  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was 
possible  to  combine  tho  various  examinations  now  in  use, 
and  render  them  more  generally  useful  in  promoting  the 
general  and  technical  education  of  tho  pooplo,  they 
would  arrive  better  at  tho  end  in  view.  He  was  sorry 
that  his  friend  Mr.  Cole  was  not  present,  but  ho  knew 
that  ho  was  in  favour  of  some  such  step  being  taken. 
Mr.  Cole  had  been  sent  down  by  his  Department  to  tho 
Pniversity  of  Oxford  to  negotiato  on  tho  subject  of  Mr. 
Whitworth's  munificent  donation,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  communications 
might  profitably  bo  entered  into,  not  only  between  the 
Department  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  between  those 
bodies  and  tho  universities.  He  (Mr.  Chester)  thought 
that,  if  they  really  wanted  to  advanco  technical  educa- 
tion, to  have  proper  books  provided,  and  other  educa- 
tional deficiencies  supplied,  they  should  ceaso  going  on 
the  present  hap-hazard,  disconnected  plan,  and  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  some  uniform  system,  by  which  the  whole 
education  of  the  country  might  be  pushed  forward.  If 
not  out  of  order,  he  would  therefore  move : — 

"  That  (he  Connell  be  requested  to  enter  Into  communication  with 
the  Government,  with  the  Universities,  and  with  such  other  bodies 
concerned  In  public  education,  as  it  may  seem  expedient,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  how  far  it  Is  possible  to  combine  the  various  examina- 
tions that  are  now  In  use,  and  to  render  tlicni  more  generally  useful 
In  promoting  the  general  and  technical  education  of  the  people." 

He  thought  that  would  cover  the  first  five  propositions 
iu  the  list,  although  of  courso  ho  had  no  desire  to  pre- 
vent discussion  on  any  one  of  them  separately.  As  one 
who  had  taken  great  interest  in  this  matter  from  the  very 
first,  ho  had  always  had  something  of  this  kind  in  view. 
He  considered  the  action  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Sales,  that  of  pioneers ;  that  their 
business  was  to  open  the  way,  and  propare  tho  ground 
for  something  better,  and  that  the  time  was  now  come 
to  establish  a  national  system  on  a  permanent  footing. 

Mr.  Nonius  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Oibbs  thought  there  wero  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion. If  they  considered  the  matter  carefully,  they  would 
find  grave  objections  to  a  system  of  centralisation  such 
ns  this  would  Beem  to  point  to.  Howover  useful  the 
Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art  might  be, 
it  must  be  well  known  that  there  were  many  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  that  system  did  not,  nnd 
probably  would  not  reach  for  some*  time  to  come.  It 
might  work  very  well  in  tho  largo  centres  of  industry 
— in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  or  South  Staffordshire — but 
it  was  entirely  inoperative  in  such  a  town  as  that  in 
which  the  institution  he  represented  was  situated,  Chelms- 
ford. Ho  himself  held  a  certificate  from  the  Department 
as  a  Bcience  teacher  ;  but  he  was  unablo  to  mako  use  of 
it,  because  arrangements  could  not  bo  made  to  examine 
his  pupils,  who  were  therefore  thrown  entirely  upon  the 
Society  of  Arts'  examinations.  In  connexion  with  their 
institution  there  was  a  flourishing  drawing-class,  the 
teacher  of  which  did  not  think  it  practicable  to  put  his 
class  in  connexion  with  the  Government  Department. 
In  conclusion  ho  would  say,  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  was  done  by  tho  Government,  tho  increasing  num- 
bers of  those  who  presented  themselves  each  succeeding 
year  showed  that  the  Society  of  Arts'  examinations  wero 
by  no  means  unnecessary. 


Mr.  Chester  remarked  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  that  the  Society  should  give  up  their  examina- 
tions, and  hand  them  ail  over  to  tho  Department  of 
Science  and  Art. 

Mr.  Gibbs  said  tho  resolution  seemed  to  point  in  that 
direction,  and  it  was  that  which  he  wished  to  protest 
against.  He  believed  that,  notwithstanding  the  expense 
which  the  nation  had  been  at  in  the  royal  establishment 
at  Kew,  the  Government  system  of  examination  in  botany 
did  not  extend  to  the  gardeners  employed  in  that  estab- 
lishment, and  that  some  of  them  had  availed  themselves! 
of  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Consequently 
ho  was  fully  justified  in  saying  that  there  was  a  groat 
deal  of  ground  which  could  yet  bo  occupied  with  advan- 
tage by  voluntary  effort. 

Mr.  Buck  master  thought  that  any  local  committee 
which  would  answer  tho  requirements  of  tho  Society  of 
Arts,  would  bo  also  able  to  put  themselves  in  connection 
with  tho  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Mr.  Gibbs  said  that  was  not  so,  as  his  own  experience 
testified.  The  Government  required  gentlemen  of  n 
certain  position,  magistrates  or  clergymen,  to  act  as  the 
committee,  and  in  Chelmsford  the  gentlemen  who  occu- 
pied such  positions  could  not  be  got  to  take  enough 
interest  in  education  to  form  a  committee. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  thought  probably  the  time  might 
como  when  they  would  have  to  udopt  something  of  this 
sort,  but  at  present  he  lwlieved  it  was  premature.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  resolution  covered  the  first  five 
propositions  in  the  list,  but  this  was  not  so,  because  the 
first  three  had  nothing  to  do  with  examinations.  Tho 
first  was  perfectly  general ;  tho  second  had  relation  to 
the  issuing  of  text  books ;  and  the  third  again  was  per- 
fectly general,  and  related  to  Mr.  Whitworth's  endow- 
ment. They  could  never  expect  that  a  Government 
Board  would  consent  to  merge  itself  in  a  voluntary 
association,  and  therefore  it  must  come  to  this,  that  the 
voluntary  association  would  be  merged  in  the  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  they  would  thus  lose  all  the  benefit  of 
that  independent  action  which  was  so  valuable.  This 
system  of  centralisation  which  was  now  proposed  for 
members  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  was  not  adopted  in 
other  cases.  There  were  all  sorts  of  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  three  universities  in  England,  be- 
sides those  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen ; 
and  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  centralising  them  or  their 
examinations.  There  was  a  point,  however,  upon  which 
the  resolution  had  a  bearing  which  might  be  well  worth 
consideration,  and  ho  was  much  mistaken  if  that  was  not 
the  practical  difficulty  which  had  led  to  tho  suggestion. 
There  were  a  number  of  certificates  granted,  some  by 
ono  body  and  some  by  another,  and  nobody  knew  exactly 
the  value  of  them,  nor  was  there  any  mutuality  or  inter- 
change between  them.  Ho  would  suggest,  therefore, 
tho  addition  to  the  resolution  of  some  such  words  as 
these:—" Or  to  obtain  some  mutual  recognition  of 
each  other's  certificates  as  far  as  they  are  passports 
for  employment.*'  A  degree  of  M.A.,  or  B.A.,  had 
a  certain  recognized  value  wherever  obtained,  and 
if  something  of  the  same  sort  could  be  obtained  with 
reference  to  their  certificates  he  believed  all  practical 
ends  would  be  answered. 

Mr.  Chbstbr  did  not  object  to  tho  addition  of  the 
words  proposed,  but  thought  them  unnecessary,  inas- 
much as  the  purport  of  them  was  already  included  in  the 
resolution. 

Sir.  Levy  suggested  the  word  "  co-operate"  being  used 
in  the  resolution,  instead  of  "  combine." 

Mr.  Reynolds  remarked  that  the  resolution  did  not 
pledgo  them  to  any  immediate  action,  but  only  to  ask 
tho  various  bodies  mentioned  for  information,  and  to  that 
extent  ho  was  willing  to  vote  for  it.  He  certainly  did 
not  think  it  desirable  to  give  up  the  Society  of  Arts' 
examinations,  or  hand  them  over  to  a  Government  board. 
He  thought  that  by  having  two  or  three  examining 
boards,- so  long  as  there  was  not  an  excessive  waste  of 
labour  by  unnecessary  examinations,  they  had  a  better 
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chance  of  getting  a  more  liberal  education  for  tho  people 
than  if  they  were  reduced  to  one  cut-and-driod  system. 

Mr.  Chester  said  it  was  quite  possible  that  each  body 
might  be  best  able  to  conduct  the  examinations  in  cer- 
tain subjects,  but  what  he  wanted  was  that  each  should 
see  how  far  it  was  possible  to  co-opera  to  with  the  others. 

Mr.  Lawton  said  the  subject  now  under  consideration 
was  one  which  had  been  very  fully  considered  by  the 
boards  and  committees  in  the  union  which  he  represented, 
and  the  views  which  he  was  about  to  stato  were  those  of 
the  majority  of  those  committees.  In  the  first  place  the 
Society  of  Arts'  examination  required  a  previous  ele- 
mentary test ;  they  were  known  not  to  admit  any  one 
to  the  final  examination  who  had  not  already  passed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  took  no  notico  of  these  elementary  subjects. 
A  candidate  might  get  a  first-class  certificate,  say  for 
mechanical  drawing,  without  being  able  even  to  write 
his  own  name.  There  was,  therefore,  this  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  combining  the  two  examinations,  the  science 
teachers  would  say  they  did  not  profess  to  teach  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  they  looked  for  their  payment 
to  tho  results  of  their  own  teaching,  and  they  did  not 
see  why  they  should  suffer  because  the  Society  of  Arts 
required  a  preliminary  examination;  consequently  he 
believed  tho  whole  of  the  scienco  teachem  would  be 
against  any  such  arrangement.  Another  difficulty  was 
this,  that  the  Government  minute  providod  that  the 
teachers  should  give  instruction  only  to  artisans  whose 
parents  or  themselves  were  not  in  the  receipt  of  more 
than  £100  a-year,  which  definition  would  shut  out  many 
who  belonged  to  the  Institutions  in  Union.  Then,  again, 
not  only  the  candidates  themselves,  but  employers  of 
labour  attached  great  importance  to  the  certificates  of 
the  Society,  which  they  knew  implied  a  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  special  subjects,  but  also  showed  that  a 
preliminary  examination  in  writing  and  arithmetic  had 
been  passed.  With  the  Government  certificate,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  such  security,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  employers  preferred  a  certificate  from  tho 
Society  of  Arts  to  ono  from  the  Department.  The  only 
thing  which  rendered  it,  in  his  opinion,  at  all  desirable 
to  consider  this  question  was  the  great  inconvenienco 
which  these  various  examinations  caused  to  tho  local 
boards,  who  were  beginning  to  complain  of  being  over- 
worked.  This  was  the  difficulty  which  was  beginning 
to  press  upon  them,  and  if  they  could  find  somo  way  of 
avoiding  it,  he  should  be  very  glad,  but  he  could  not  soo 
his  way  at  present. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ry  deb  (Dovonport  Mechanics'  Institution) 
thought  Mr.  Lawton's  concluding  observations  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  because  if  the  duties 
of  the  local  boards  were  so  heavy,  it  was  advisable  to  Bee 
if  they  could  not  devise  somo  means  by  which  time  could 
bo  saved.  Tho  resolution  did  not  pledgo  them  to  any- 
thing, but  mtrely  asked  the  Council  to  communicate ' 
with  the  other  bodies  named,  with  a  view  to  getting  in-  I 
formation,  and  endeavouring  to  devise  a  scheme  for  ren- 
dering these  examinations  more  useful  than  at  present. 
When  the  Council  had  obtained  this  information  it  would 
be  timo  for  the  Conference  to  discuss  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  alter  the  existing  system. 

Mr.  Bcck master  said  if  tho  local  boards  were  over- 
worked in  consequence  of  tho  number  of  examinations, 
it  would  seem  desirablo  to  diminish  them,  if  this  could 
be  done  without  interfering  with  tho  efficiency  of  the 
scheme.  The  Society  of  Arts  examined  in  32  subjects, 
12  of  which  wore  specially  provided  for  by  tho  Depart- 
ment, and  the  question,"  in  his  opinion,  was  whether 
those  could  not  be  left  exclusively  to  the  Department. 
It  was  said  that  tho  Government  certificate  did  not 
require  any  preliminary  examination,  and  they  justified 
that  by  saying  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
primary  education  of  the  people ;  they  educated  in  special 
subjects,  and  they  certified  tho  results  of  the  examina- 
tion in  thoso  subjects.  They  thought  it  would  be 
unfair  to  pluck  a  young  man  in  mechanical  draw- 


ing because  was  not  well  up  in  grammar  or  spell- 
ing, but  there  was  no  reason  why  tho  Society  of 
Arts  should  not  keep  up  their  preliminary  examinations. 
In  any  case  where  a  science  teacher  was  to  bo  appointed, 
as  far  as  possible  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  that  his 
elementary  knowledge  was  pretty  good ;  but  ho  very 
much  doubted  if  tho  whole  of  those  fourteen  scienco 
teachers,  whom  Mr.  Lawton  had  spoken  of  as  doing  such 
valuable  work  in  Lancashire,  would  have  passed  if  a 
preliminary  examination  in  elementary  subjects  had 
been  enforced.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  that  some 
understanding  should  be  arrived  at  between  those  differ- 
ent bodies,  whose  work  was  becoming  each  year  more 
confused  and  perplexed,  and  as  their  operations  extended 
bj  would  tho  difficulties  increase.  Was  there  no  plan 
by  which  they  could  come  to  some  mutual  understanding, 
without  that  horror  of  centralisation,  which  was,  he 
hoped,  in  some  degree  fading  away  f  If  they  gave  up 
tho  subjects  in  which  the  Department  examined,  there 
would  still  remain  many  for  tho  Society  to  deal  with, 
and  one  or  two  more  had  just  been  suggested,  so  that 
they  need  not  fear  their  operations  becoming  too 
restricted.  For  tho  sake  of  economy  of  working  and 
efficiency,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  very  desirablo  to  come 
to  somo  sort  of  friendly  arrangement. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  the  words  proposed  to  be 
added  by  Mr.  Shaw  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Chester  P 

Mr.  Chester  did  not  object  to  the  words,  but  I 
they  weakened  the  force  of  tho  resolution. 

Mr.  Shaw  thought,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  put 
the  addition  of  tho  words  he  had  suggested  as  an 
amendment. 

Tho  Chairman  said  ho  must  support  the  amendment. 
He  had  rather  tho  resolution  had  not  been  introduced  at 
all,  but  ho  preferred  it,  at  any  rate,  qualified  by  tho 
amendment,  Bimply  because  ho  thought  its  tendency 
was  prejudicial  to  the  general  progress  of  that  inde- 
pendent education  which  was  so  important  in  its  effect 
upon  tho  whole  character  of  the  people.  Ho  did  not 
believe  that  education  by  government  bodies  would  ever 
bo  so  efficiently  conducted  as  by  that  system  which  brought 
into  active  operation  the  energies  of  tho  wholo  midale 
claw.  They  educated  the  middle-class  in  teaching  them 
to  educate  the  class  below  them.  That  was  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  their  system — the  formation  of  these 
heal  boards  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
be  a  member  of  ono  of  thoso  boards,  each  individual 
was  obliged  to  test  his  own  knowledge  in  a  way  which 
would  bo  needless  if  tho  whole  system  were  handed  over 
to  tho  Government  or  Universities. 

Mr.  Chester  said  he  must  protest  against  an  interpre- 
tation being  put  upon  his  resolution  which  was  not 
warranted  by  its  terms.  When  he  proposed  to  combine 
the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts  with  others,  and  to 
make  theeo  examinations  more  useful  than  th«y  were  at 
present,  it  did  not  at  all  involve  the  idea  that  they  were  to 
be  given  up.  Under  these  circumstances  ho  should  prefer 
to  keep  the  resolution  as  it  was,  and  should  vote  against 
Mr.  Shaw's  proposed  addition. 

Mr.  Thclox  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  Mr.  Chester's 
intention  went  to  this  extent— it  had  been  objected  that 
there  were  so  many  examinations  going  on  by  different 
bodies  as  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  timo,  and  perhaps 
to  weaken  the  effect  which  might  bo  produced  by  a 
better  application  of  that  time.  If  he  understood  Mr. 
Chester,  his  object  was  to  do  away  with  the  examina- 
tions in  some  subjects,  in  order  to  give  place  to  a  more 
perfect  system.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Shaw's 
amendment.  He  had  always  thought  that  persons 
holding  the  certificate  of  tho  Society  of  Arts  were,  aa  a 
wholo,  better  educated  than  those  holding  certificates 
from  the  Government  Department,  and  yet  these  latter 
were  entitled  to  teach,  and  to  obtain  payment  for  results, 
whilst  tho  former  were  not  so  entitled ;  it  would,  there- 
fore, bo  a  great  point  gained  if  thoir  certificates  were 
recognised  by  the  Government,  and  a  much  larger  body 
of  teachers  would  bo  thrown  into  the  field. 
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Mr.  Tauiot  said  he  .should  support  Mr.  Chester's  reso- 
lution. In  South  Staffordshire  they  were  getting  every 
year  into  greater  difficulty  with  respect  to  local  lwards, 
,*is  gentlemen  objected  more  and  more  to  givo  their  ser- 
vices for  Ave  or  six  nights  in  succession  ;  and  during  the 
present  year,  in  consequence  of  the  Government  fixing 
upon  two  or  three  of  the  samo  nights  for  their  examina- 
tions which  had  been  previously  arranged  for  the 
Society  of  Arts"  preliminary  examinations,  they  had  had 
to  provide  a  special  examiner  of  their  own,  and  choose 
other  nights  rather  than  givo  up  the  examination. 

The  Chairman  then  put  Mr.  Shaw's  amendment, 
which  was  lost,  and  the  original  resolution  was  then 
tarried. 

Mr.  Chester  remarked  that  one  means  which  had 
been  suggested,  by  which  the  difficulty  of  two  examina- 
tions in  the  same  subjects  might  bo  got  over,  was,  that 
tho  examiners  might  agree  upon  the  same  paper.  That 
was  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  he  was  convinced 
that  much  time  and  labour  might  be  saved. 

The  Chairman  said  tho  last  four  questions,  Xos.  0,  7, 
8,  and  9  appeared  to  form  one  class,  and  might  well  be 
considered  together. 

Mr.  Levy  suggested,  as  regards  promoting  tho  visits 
of  working  men  to  foreign  countries  of  industry,  that 
it  might  bo  well  for  the  Society  to  offer,  us  a  prize,  an 
excursion  ticket,  and  a  sum  of  money  for  tho  expenses  of 
tho  journey,  to  mon  who  fulfilled  certain  conditions,  or 
passed  certain  examinations.  That  was  tho  only  way 
ho  could  sec  at  present,  otherwise  than  by  Bonding  any 
ono  specially,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Coningsby,  and,  of  course,  action  of  that  kind  did  not 
como  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Conference. 

The  Chairman  said  the  suggestion  was  worth  con- 
sideration, although  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  a 
young  man  who  had  just  passed  his  examination  would 
have  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
properly  discharge  what  was  by  no  moans  an  easy  task. 
As  to  mon  taking  their  holidays  all  at  once,  it  would  l>e 
a  great  advantage  if  it  could  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Riykolos  thought  this  must  depend  very  much  on 
the  character  of  the  individual  employers  of  labour  them- 
selves. If  a  very  popular  man  were  to  set  the  example 
in  promoting  this  arrangement,  it  might  in  time  become 
general,  but  they  could  not  legislate  on  such  a  subject. 

Tho  Chairman  said  he  had  had  a  long  discussion  with  a 
number  of  colliers  on  the  subject,  and  tiny  seemed  to 
like  the  idea  very  much  ;  but  tho  difficulty  on  tho  part 
of  tho  men  would  be  the  giving  up  tho  Saturday  after- 
noons and  Mondays. 

Mr.  Talrot  said  it  would  bo  a  very  good  thing  if  they 
could  find  a  case  of  an  employer  who  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  giving  his  men  a  holiday  of  a  fortnight  or  so  in 
the  year,  paying  them  their  wages  during  tho  time,  as 
the  Government  offices  did.  Men  who  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  could  not  afford  to  take  a  long  holiday.  lie 
knew  the  Staffordshire  men  took  a  vast  number  of  short 
holidays,  but  they  did  not  know  what  it  meant  to  take  a 
long  holiday. 

Mr.  Reynolds  believed  that  most  of  tho  work  in  coal 
mines  was  piece-work,  which  would  create  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  any  such  experiment. 

The  Chairman  said  a  considerable  portion  was  piece- 
work, but  a  great  deal  was  not,  and  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  arrangement.  There  was  a  great  loss  to 
capital  by  these  continual  short  holidays  ;  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  bo  better,  on  tho  whole, 
to  pay  the  men's  wages,  for  a  certain  fixed  period,  for 
doing  nothing,  if  this  loss  could  be  avoided.  Ho  believed 
there  would  lie  a  considerable  saving ;  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  experiment  had  been  tried. 

Mr.  CirESTBU  thought  the  suggestion  well  worth  con- 
sideration, and  there  might  bo  cases  when-  it  could  be 
carried  out,  but  generally  speaking  ho  did  not  think  the 
working  classes  could  avail  themselves  of  such  a  system. 
If  mon  in  a  higher  situation  in  life  went  away  for  u  time,  I 
their  salary  or  profits  went  on  just  the  same,  and  when 


they  returned  their  desk  or  office  was  waiting  for  thorn, 
but  if  a  mun  went  away  for  a  week,  ho  would  find  on 
coming  Iwck  that  his  place  had  been  filled  up. 

Tho  Chairman  said  ho  did  not  refer  so  much  to  mis- 
cellaneous employment  as  to  the  case  of  large  mills  and 
factories. 

Mr.  BircKMASTzn  observed  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  work  done  by  contract,  and  it  might  bo  difficult  to 
meet  such  cases. 

Mr.  Norbis,  in  reference  to  the  next  question—"  What 
arrangements  would  enable  the  working  classes  to  make 
more  extended  use  of  public  museums  and  galleries"— 
said  that  if  these  places  were  open  on  week-day  evenings 
he  thought  that  would  bo  almost  all  that  was  required. 
There  was  a  petition  now  being  got  up  by  tho  Working 
Men's  Institute  Union  for  this  purpose,  and  if  tho  legis- 
lature would  hearken  to  tho  prayer  of  that  memorial 
they  would  greatly  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  working 
classes. 

Mr.  Levy  said  tho  Government  had  a  considerable 
body  of  professors  in  connection  with  the  South  Ken- 
sington establishment,  and  he  would  suggest  that  some 
of  these  gentlemen  might  go  round  the  museums  and 
deliver  a  kind  of  short  conversational  lecture,  which 
would  be  very  interesting  and  instructive;  the  same 
might  be  done  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  tho 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Kcw.  In  this  way  amusement 
and  instruction  would  be  combined,  and,  he  believed, 
tho  social  effects  would  also  be  not  inconsiderable.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  the  museums  and  gal- 
leries open  in  the  evenings,  but  he  was  an  advocate  for 
opening  them  on  Sunday  afternoons  also. 

Mr.  IhcKMABTEU  thought  the  plan  of  giving  short 
conversational  lectures  would  do  much  to  increase  the 
interest  in  these  puMic  collections,  for  the  simplest  things 
become  interesting  just  in  proportion  as  persons  knew 
something  about  them.  When  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  was  first  started,  he  had  been  requested  by  Dr. 
Lyon  riayfuir  to  give  short  lectures  of  this  kind,  and  he 
accordingly  prepared  ono,  of  not  moro  than  twelve 
minutes,  on  wool,  another  on  silk,  and  so  on,  but  in  a  short 
time  the  crowd  becamo  so  great  as  to  cause  inconvenience ; 
the  people  could  not  hear,  and  ultimately  they  had  to  be 
abandoned,  for  want  of  a  room  in  which  to  deliver  tho 
lecture  without  interfering  with  the  ordinary  visitors  to 
tho  museum.  The  plan  was  most  valuable  if  it  could  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Talbot  did  not  think  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
have  great  men  from  South  Kensington  for  this  purpose. 
In  South  Staffordshire  they  had  a  Geological  Society ; 
and  it  was  quite  astonishing  how  many  men  there  wcro 
who  had  made  themselves  bo  acquainted  with  tho  various 
points  of  interest  in  that  geological  field,  as  to  be  fully 
capable  of  going  round,  on  any  occasion,  and  describing 
them  to  a  small  body  of  visitors.  In  1866,  Lord  Dudley 
kindly  sent  down  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  pictures 
for  exhibition  ;  and  it  was  perfectly  lamentablo  to  go  into 
that  gallery  and  see  pcoplo  gaping  at  the  pictures,  and 
learning  nothing  whatever,  whilo  there  were  at  least 
half-a-dozen  gentlemen  there  who  might  have  given  very 
interesting  lectures  on  them. 

Mr.  J.  F  ITTER  (Hastings  Institution)  thought  it  would 
bo  very  useful  if  members  of  Institutions  took  upon 
themselves  to  form  local  museums.  It  was  very  common 
to  go  into  u  museum  in  a  particular  town  and  see  n 
stuffed  tiger  or  a  wonderful  fish  from  somo  distant  part 
of  the  globe,  but  they  did  not  find  any  objects  there  from 
the  immcdiato  locality,  or,  if  so,  they  were  very  scanty 
and  imperfectly  arranged.  Somo  years  ago,  at  Hastings, 
they  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  local  museum,  tho 
members  of  the  Institution  being  divided  into  sections, 
each  one  having  a  particular  branch  of  study  to  specially 
attend  to,  ono  geology,  another  botany,  and  so  on,  and 
they  endeavoured,  by  exploring  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  otlier  ways,  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of  all  tho 
natural  productions  of  the  locality,  and  some  very  re- 
markable discoveries  resulted.   They  found  in  one  place 
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a  particular  kind  of  clay  which,  on  being  treated  in  a 
a  certain  way,  made  very  excellent  paint ;  bo  had  also 
reason  to  believe  that  a  very  useful  mineral  fuel  was  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  he  did  not  think 
it  was  quite  understood  at  present.  Then,  again,  a 
variety  of  gntss  was  discovered,  which  was  useful  for 
weaving  into  baskets  and  other  ornamental  articles.  If 
this  idea  were  carried  out  generally,  many  useful  dis- 
coveries might  be  made. 

Mr.  Chbstsh  highly  approved  of  giving  a  local 
character  to  local  museums,  and  although  the  same  idea 
had  before  been  recommended  in  that  room,  it  could 
hardly  bo  advocated  too  often.  He  was  not,  however, 
so  hopeful  about  the  success  of  itinerant  lecturers. 
Those  who  had  had  Greenwich  Hospital  or  Blenheim 
Palace  explained  to  them  in  this  way,  would  not  bo  very 
strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  information 
thus  afforded,  and  although  the  experiment  had  been 
tried  in  connection  with  the  International  Exhibitions 
and  in  other  ways,  he  did  not  think  it  had  ever  succeeded. 
There  was  one  other  branch  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
might  be  excused  for  saying  a  word,  as  it  really  came 
before  them  in  the  question  under  discussion.  Of  course 
he  did  not  wish,  at  such  a  meeting  as  that,  to  commit  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  an  opinion  in  favour  of  opening  public 
institutions  on  the  Sunday,  but,  as  tho  question  was 
before  them,  ho  could  not  help  expressing  his  own 
personal  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  common-sense, 
religion,  charity,  and  everything  humanising  and  civilis- 
ing, required  that  this  step  should  bo  taken,  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Rtdbr  was  very  glad  to  hear  tho  observation 
which  had  just  been  made.  Ho  should  bo  very  sorry  to 
do  or  say  anything  to  lead  to  tho  desecration  of  the 
Sunday,  or  to  give  offence  to  the  reasonable  scruples  of 
others,  but  it  was  not  out  of  place,  he  thought,  to 
endeavour  to  remove  those  scruples.  He  had  been  a 
magistrate  for  some  eight  years,  and  ho  believed  the 
experience  of  all  others  in  the  same  position  would  bear 
him  out  in  saying,  that  there  were  more  cases  of  drunken- 
ness brought  before  tho  bench  on  Mondays  than  on  any 
other  day  in  the  week ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  question 
whether  an  opportunity  should  not  be  given  to  persons 
who  now  spent  their  Sunday  afternoons  in  a  public  house, 
to  visit  some  place  where  at  least  they  would  bo  able  to 
improve  their  minds.  If  they  could  induce  them  to  do 
this,  it  would  aid  in  the  advancement  not  only  of  morality 
hut  of  religion. 

Tho  Chairman  said  there  would  bo  no  special  recom- 
mendation on  this  point,  except  in  favour  of  opening 
museums  and  galleries  in  tho  evenings,  about  which 
they  were  all  agreed.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  Sunday  afternoons,  upon  which  point  his  views 
were  well  known. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  tho  Sunday  afternoon  question  was  a 
perfectly  fair  one  for  discussion,  and  he  was  always  glad 
to  hear  what  gentlemen  had  to  say  upon  it.  If  any 
attempt  had  been  made  to  bind  the  Council  to  tako 
any  action  in  the  matter,  ho  should  have  claimed 
his  say  upon  tho  other  side ;  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, ho  would  only  make  one  remark.  This 
desired  changa  used  simply  to  be  put  on  the  ground  of 
amusement  and  relaxation,  but  thev  were  now  seeking 
to  obtain  it  as  necessary  to  technical  education  ;  if  this 
were  so,  it  would  soon  come  from  visiting  gallflies  and 
inspecting  pictures  to  drawing  them,  and  he  feared  the 
Sunday  would  cease  to  be  a  day  of  recreation  altogether, 
and  would  become  a  day  of  education,  if  not  of  work. 
This  was  a  view  of  tho  question  which  should  not  bo 
overlooked. 

Tho  Chairman  Kiid  they  could  all  agree  in  a  recom- 
mendation to  open  museums  and  public  institutions  on 
week-day  evenings. 

Mr.  Shaw  heartily  concurred  in  that  de-ure. 

Mr.  Reynolds  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lawton,  nnd  carried 
unanimously. 

This  brought  tho  proceedings  to  a  close. 


HAVRE  EXHIBITION. 

With  some  few  exceptions  the  galleries  of  the  Exhi- 
bition are  now  filled  and  completely  arranged.  The 
marine  group  naturally  occupies  tho  place  of  honour, 
namely,  the  vestibule  and  the  front  galleries  to  the  right, 
which  present  a  very  attractive  appearance,  most  of  the 
models  and  machines  being  well  got  up,  and  the  gallery 
being  decorated  with  the  gay  dags  of  the  International 
Commercial  Code  of  Signals ;  and  here,  at  Havre,  it 
may  be  stated,  visitors  may  see  tho  working  of  tho  new 
coast  semaphores  and  telegraphs.  On  tho  summit  of 
tho  horseshoe-shaped  range  of  hills,  on  and  between 
which  Sainto  Adrease,  the  pretty  rural  neighbour  of 
the  busy  town  of  Havre,  is  almost  hidden  amongst  mag- 
nificent trees,  stand  a  pair  of  twin  lighthouses,  which, 
with  two  others  on  tho  jetties  of  Havre,  guide  ships  into 
the  port ;  cIobo  by  the  former  stands  a  tall  mast,  with 
elaborate  rigging,  a  semaphore,  and  a  telegraphic 
station.  A  ship  in  distress,  or  the  commander  of 
which  desires  to  communicate  with  any  port  of 
tho  Continent,  opens  communication,  by  means  of  the 
news  signals,  with  the  semaphore,  and  may  send  or 
receivo  a  dispatch  from  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
with  the  aid  of  tho  electric  telegraph  beneath  the  sema- 
phore. These  stations  ore,  however,  not  confined  to 
maritime  dispatches ;  tho  electric  telegraph  is  in  con- 
nection with  tho  station  at  Havre,  and  messages  are 
also  received  at  tho  semaphore  house  itself.  This  station, 
perched  upon  a  hill,  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  seems  to  bo  very  complete  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, Havre  being  ono  of  tho  most  important  towns  on 
tho  French  coast.  Wo  have  also  visited  another  of  these 
stations,  that  which  is  placed  on  tho  top  of  the  steep 
hill  of  Cette,  and  looks  out  on  the  waters  of  tho  blue 
Mediterranean,  and  the  arrangements,  although  on  a 
smaller  Bcide,  are  equally  complete.  This  system  of 
international  signals,  and  that  of  tho  coast  semaphores, 
with  their  electric  companions,  certainly  form  together 
one  of  tho  most  honourable  achievements  of  the  century. 

Tho  marine  gallery  of  tho  Havre  Exhibition  "is 
peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  same  direction  ;  almost 
every  step  brings  to  view  some  means  of  improving 
communication  or  saving  human  life.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects which  seem  to  occupy  much  attention  at  the  present 
moment  in  France  and  England  is  the  establishment  of 
instantaneous  and  certain  communication  between  the 
officer  in  command  of  a  bhip,  the  steersman,  and  the 
engineer.  There  aro  six  systems  to  be  seen  at  work 
here,  fivo  of  which  have  been  employed,  more  or  loss,  in 
the  two  countries  and  elsewhere,  and  one,  quite  new, 
which  is  a  modification  of  a  former  system.  Wo  believo 
the  first  English  apparatus  of  tho  kind  was  electric,  but 
that  this  mode  has  been  abandoned ;  at  any  rate,  the 
three  systems  shown  by  British  exhibitors  are  all  me- 
chanical, the  communication  being  mado  either  by  chains, 
or  by  rods  and  cog-wheels,  whilo  tho  French  apparatus 
are  electric  and  pneumatic.  It  is  not  in  our  province 
to  pass  judgment  on  these  various  plans,  but  it  will  bo 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to  sttte  tho  effects 
which  aro  common  to  nearly  all  those  apparatus.  The 
commander  of  the  ship  gives  his  orders  by  moving  the 
pointer  on  a  dial-plate  ;  a  bell  rings,  and  the  steersman 
or  the  rndneer  has  tho  order  repeated  to  him  on  a 
similar  dial ;  when  the  order  has  been  executed,  a  reply 
is  given  by  the  striking  of  a  bell,  or,  what  is  better,  the 
rudder  or  the  engine  itself  records  the  fact  on  tho  com- 
mander's dial ;  and,  in  one  case,  a  small  dial  keeps  con- 
stantly before  the  commander'**  eye  the  direction  and 
the  speed  of  the  engines,  registered  by  themselves.  All 
this  may  seem  complicated  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
one  of  these  apparatus  rarely  exceeds  £-30  for  a  largo 
vessel,  dispels,  to  somo  extent,  tho  supposition. 

There  are  many  other  maritime  signals,  for  general 
purposes,  shown  by  French,  English,  and  Ameriwin  in- 
ventors. 

The  collect  ion  of  optical  and  other  marine  instruments, 
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chronometers,  4c,  is  considerable,  especially  from 
French  exhibitors  ;  the  English  specimens,  although  of 
a  very  high  character,  are  not  so  numerous  as  might 
fairly  be  expected  in  a  town  of  such  importance. 

Amongst  special  instruments  may  be  mentioned  Al- 
bini's  patent  self-registering  com  puss.  Beneath  the 
compass  is  placed  a  chronometer,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
latter  are  rollers  which  carry  a  band  of  paper,  orer  which 
is  a  circular  slip  of  carbonised  paper ;  the  under  edge 
of  the  eompaee  card  is  provided  with  brass  figures  repre- 
senting all  the  degrees  of  the  compass,  and  once  a 
minute,  by  a  simple  arrangement,  the  card  is  slightly 
prised  down  and  marks  its  position  on  the  paper 
band.  The  principal  v&luo  of  the  arrangement  is  to 
show  what  deviations  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
a  ship  during  any  (riven  lapse  of  time,  but  it  would  also 
show  the  direction  of  a  ship's  head  in  the  case  of  col- 
lision ;  and  in  that  of  a  vessel  moored  by  means  of  two 
anchors  getting  them  fouled  or  twisted,  the  registering 
compass  would  show  the  direction  of  the  swinging 
and  the  number  of  times  that  the  cables  had  been 
crossed. 

The  submarine  lunette  is  the  application  of  a  well- 
known  principle  of  the  examination  of  the  hull  of  a  ship 
under  water ;  at  the  lower  extremity  of  a  large  iron  pipe 
is  placed  a  large  glass  towards  the  ship's  side,  and 
behind  this  is  a  mirror,  as  in  a  camera  obscure,  which 
reflects  the  image  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tube. 

The  collection  of  life-saving  apparatus  is  large,  from 
the  simple  cork  jacket  and  life-preserver  to  the  boats 
and  apparatus  of  the  French  and  English  societies. 
Amongst  the  means  of  saving  life  are  an  American  lifo- 
mft,  like  that  which  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  appeared 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  Inst  year ;  several  life-boats,  and 
models  of  such  boats,  and  a  simple  life-proserver,  called 
"  Podoscaphe,"  n  fiat,  buoyant  object,  bout-shaped,  with 
a  hole  large  enough  for  a  man's  body  near  the  centre, 
and  a  small  staff,  for  a  sail  and  signal  of"  distress.  Amongst 
lift -saving  apparatus  may  well  be  enumerated  means  of  I 
lowering  boats  in  bad  weather,  of  which  there  are  several 
in  the  exhibition,  French,  English,  and  American,  de- 
serving attention. 

There  is  a  considerable  show  of  ship  mcdirine-chests, 
French  and  English,  acoUectionwhichdescrvcs  attention, 
not  so  much  perhaps  from  any  essential  differences,  as 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  stated  that  other  ships,  on  account 
of  more  strict  surveillance,  go  to  sea  better  provided 
in  this  respect  than  those  which  bear  the  British  flag. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  but  we  are  convinced  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
opinion ;  and  in  Buch  a  case,  the  more  publicity  is  given 
to  the  charge  the  sooner  will  it  bo  refuted,  or  the  fault 
corrected.  In  small  ships,  that  do  not  carry  n  medical 
man,  the  medicine-chest  and  its  appliances  aro  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  and  it  is  exactly  in  their  case  that 
tho  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  aro  said  to  be  often 
disregarded. 

Amongft  the  means  of  saving  or  protecting  life,  should 
bo  mentioucd  two  electric  mining  lamps,  one  set  in 
action  by  a  coil,  tho  other  by  a  peculiar  form  of 
battery  ;  it  is  also  proposed  to  try  a  manganese  batten*, 
which  may  be  almost  dry.  It  is  stated  also  that  another 
lump,  which  will  burn  under  water,  or  elsewhere,  without 
any  connexion  with  the  outer  air,  or  any  buttery,  for  a 
considerable  time,  has  been  invented  by  two  pupils  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris,  but  the  construction  is 
not  yet  made  known  in  England.  Great  doubts  have 
been  thrown  over  the  feasibility  of  electric  l  imps  for 
mining  purposes,  but  in  France  considerable  troublo  is 
being  taken  to  carry  tho  idea  into  practice. 

Tho  collection  of  models  and  plans  of  vessels  is 
highly  interesting.  The  class  includes  more  than  eighty 
exhibitors  from  all  countries,— France,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  the  United 
States. 

Tho  British  exhibitors,  including  the  Channel  Island8 ' 


and  tho  colonies, 

of  tho  whole. 

Tho  class  of  sea  and  river  fishing  apparatus  and  tackle 
presents  a  good  deal  of  interest,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  various  kinds  of  nets  and  traps  used  in  France,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  variety.   England  contributes 
half-a-dozen  exhibitors;  bat  there  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  from  all  the  other  exhibiting  countries. 
Holland,  however,  shows  some  remarkable  models^  of 
fishing-boats  in  another  class  ;  one  in  particular,  which 
obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  Hague  Exhibition 
year,  and  is  sent  by  the  Dutch  Government  as  a  pre 
to  the  town  of  Havre. 

In  other  classes  will  be  found  a  considerable  number 
of  anchors,  windlasses,  capstans,  forms  of  sails,  systems 
of  ritreing,  methods  of  reefing,  &c.  presenting  many 
novelties. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  group  of  the  exhibition,  that 
which  forms  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  mari- 
time exhibition,  must  bo  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Some 
of  the  classes  might  have  been  more  fully  represented, 
but  the  collection  is  large,  and,  fortunately,  there  are 
few  objects  which  do  not  present  points  of  attraction. 


Jim  jjrtg. 

A  RntiAL  PtrriTRi  Ex HrBtnox  — There  exist  in  the 
beautiful  forest  of  Fontainebleau  two  or  three  colonies  of 
painters,  including  more  than  ono  English  artist,  of 
which  Btrbison  is  the  principal.  Here  many  artists  re- 
side during  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  tho  year,  amidst 
the  grand  trees,  the  wild  underwood,  the  ferns,  and  the 
lichen-covered  rocks,  which  form  the  subjects  of  so  many 
landscapes.  The  walls  of  the  principal  inn  In  this 
areadia  are  covered  with  drawings,  some  by  famous 
hands,  or  such  as  have  since  achieved  fttme ;  and  here, 
also,  is  a  permanent  exhibition  of  pictures,  open  to  all 
comers.  The  other  day  tho  Emperor  and  Empress  paid 
a  visit  to  this  exhibition,  where  they  were  received  by 
an  artist  and  one  of  the  founders,  M.  Theodore  Lnffitte. 
Their  Majesties  purchased  several  works  ;  the  Emperor 
selected  four,  and  the  Empress  one  for  ^herself  and  two 
for  tho  Princo  Imperial. 

(Dmmtrcr. 
♦  

Tea  Cri,TTVATtos  m  India.— The  cultivation  of  tea 
on  tho  Neilgherry  hills,  says  the  South  of  India  Ohttrvtr, 
promises  to  booomo  of  greater  importance  every  year, 
both  to  tho  planters  and  to  the  Government.  At  the  late 
local  flower  show  specimens  were  exhibited  from  Ootaca- 
mnnd  and  Coonoor,  which  would  bear  comparison  in 
quality  with  any  of  tho  finest  productions  of  China  or 
Assam.  As  regards  aroma,  we  can  safely  say  that  no 
teas  in  the  world  can  beat  the  produce  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  Botanists  account  for  this  by  the  great 
elevation  of  tho  plantations,  some  of  them  being  upwards 
of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Nearly  all  the  seed 
which  was  purchased  from  Assam  and  tho  North- West 
turned  out  to  bo  bad.  Year  after  year,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  tea  seed  to  "sweat,"  when  packed^  in  boxes 
or  bags,  nothing  but  failure  awaited  the  Neilgherry 
planter.  Tho  Noilgherry  climate  is  peculiarly  trying  to 
young  plants.  Owing  to  the  ratified  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere the  radiation  and  evaporation  at  some  seasons  are 
excessive ;  and  while  tho  plants  have  to  sustain  great 
heat  from  an  unclouded  sun  during  the  day,  they  are 
subjected  to  sovere  cold  during  tho  night.  Tea  planting 
on  tho  Neilghcrries  may  be  said  to  be  a  study,  altogether 
different  from  that  in  any  other  climate.  It  was  not 
understood  at  the  commencement.  Young  and  tender 
were  put  out  in  the  same  fashion  adopted  in  the 
soft  climate  of  Assam.   Now,  however,  that  tho 
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planters  have,  at  heavy  oo»t  to  themselves,  gained  the 
fullest  experience,  the  system  in  future  will,  doubtless,  bo 
successful. 


Boiling  Down  in  Victoria.— A  Melbourne  paper 
gives  a  description  of  an  extensive  boiling  down  estab- 
lishment, which  may  not  bo  uninteresting : — The  sheep 
are  collected  in  the  yards,  and  then  killed  and  taken  into 
the  shed  attached  to  the  dip ;  they  are  then  skinned  and 
cleaned  and  hung  up  till  the  vat  is  ready  to  receive  them. 
Am  soon  as  tha  vat  is  to  bo  filled  with  the  sheep,  a  num- 
ber of  hands  are  employed  in  chopping  them  into  three 
or  four  pieces  and  then  throwing  them  into  it.  The  vat 
is  eleven  feet  high  and  tapers  towards  the  bottom.  The 
tapering  avoids  the  necessity  of  packing  the  carcases,  as 
the  pressure  above  always  causes  them  to  be  close,  and 
as  they  fall  to  the  bottom,  when  the  steam  is  applied, 
room  is  left  for  the  fat  to  swim  on  the  top.  Steam  is 
conveyed  from  a  40-horse  power  engine  in  an  adjacent 
shod.  The  vat  is  capable  of  holding  300  to  400  animals, 
and  1,000  of  these  are  stewed  in  48  hours.  There  are 
about  thirty  hands  employed.  When  tho  fat  has  been 
extracted,  ft  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  taps  placed  hi 
the  side  of  the  vat  so  that  it  may  pass  into  600  gallon 
coolers.  The  gravy  runs  from  a  tap  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vat  into  a  reservoir  prepared  for  it,  and  is  afterwards 
given  to  pigs.  All  the  bones  and  shreds  of  meat  uro 
carted  away. 

Hops  in  Victoria. — The  Ararat  Advertiser  states  that 
an  excellent  specimen  oi  hups  has  been  grown  in  that 
district,  which  promises  amply  to  repay  the  grower,  if  he 
puts  a  larger  area  under  cultivation  next  year.  The 
quality  of  the  hops  is  regarded  by  brewers  as  being  infi- 
nitely superior  to  those  imported,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  price  has  been  offered,  flops  have  also  been 
exhibited  at  sale  in  (iipp's  Land,  grown  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Wellington,  and,  from  their  excellent  quality,  it 
would  appear  that  the  ground  is  well  suited  for  their 
cultivation. 


to  offer  a  boon  to  the  humbler  classes,  many  of  whom 
have  been  compelled  to  put  out  their  work  in  conse- 
quence of  being  ignorant  how  to  cut  out  thoir  materials. 


Duixd  Meat. — Sir, — I  find,  from  Dr.  Hassall,  that, 
on  comparison,  tho  desiccated  meat  from  Brisbane, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Orr  and  Honoyman,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  tho  Food  Committee,  differs  materially  from 
Dr.  HassaU's  "  flour  of  meat ;"  and  I  am  authorised  by 
the  doctor  to  intimate  that  bo  does  not  consider  the  im- 
portation and  solo  of  that  article,  in  its  present  form,  an 
infringement  of  his  patent.  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
inserting  this  letter  in  your  next  number,  as  I  consider 
it  due  to  Messrs.  Orr  and  Honeyman,  after  my  letter, 
published  in  your  Journal  of  the  22nd  of  May  .—I  am,  4c, 

H.  SlBLRT. 
3,  Lliioaln's-lnn-flcld*,  30th  Jane,  1868. 

Thx  Postal  Telegraph  Bill. — Sir, — The  public 
generally,  the  chambers  oi  commerce,  and  the  provincial 
press  especially,  who  have  actively  supported  the  Bill 
for  tho  system  of  postal  telegraphs,  may  be  congrutuluted 


Sous. 


Expedition  fob  the  Auocst  Eclipse. — The  mission 
sent  out  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  18th 
August,  by  tho  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 


who  has  grai 


000  to  the  purpose,  has  just  left  Mar- 


seilles for  tho  East.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
has  also  commissioned  M.  Jausen,  known  for  his  spectro- 
scopic researches,  to  proceed  to  the  East,  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  has  voted  £600  for  expenses,  to  which  tho 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  added  £480.  The 
Governor  of  the  French  settlement  of  Cochin  China  has 
informed  the  Minister  of  Marine  that  tho  preliminary 
preparations  for  the  observations  in  question  are  com- 
pleted. The  spot  selected  is  on  the  coast  of  tho  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  and  it  is  said  that  the  King  of  Siam  has 
expressed  his  desire  to  be  present  at  tho  observations. 
A  similar  expedition  has  been  organised  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  at  the  instance  of  the  Berlin  Astronomical 
Sociotv.  As  each  nation  selects  a  spot  distant  from  that 
to  which  the  English  expedition  has  proceeded,  there  is 
every  hope  that  in  one  place,  if  not  more,  the  weather 
will  be  favourable  for  observation. 

A  New  Trade,  says  the  Stationer,  has  recently  be- 
come popular  in  the  marketing  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
A  class  of  individuals  have  sprung  up  as  it  were  by 
magic ;  these  tako  their  stand  opposite  the  drapers  in 
common  neighbourhoods,  and  offer  for  sale  the  patterns 
of  various  descriptions  of  ladies'  and  children's  clothing 
cut  out  in  tissue  paper.  The  business  appears  a 
thriving  one,  and  it  is,  moreover,  an  occupation  that  see: 


that  it  has  been  so  far  supported,  against  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and 
referred  to  a  select  committee.    The  chief  pretexts  for 
opposition  to  the  BilL  by  representatives  of  some  com- 
mercial constituencies,  are,  the  want  of  information,  and 
doubts  as  to  tho  principles  of  the  measure  by  themselves. 
On  my  own  experience  of  preparations  for  legislation,  I 
aver,  that  seldom  has  preparation  been  more  complete, 
and  exposition  more  full,  clear,  and  conclusive  than  that 
to  be  iound  in  the  papers  on  this  Bill,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Scudamore,  and  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  the  question  were  one  of  authority,  those  commercial 
members  may  be  publicly  challenged"  for  presumption,  in 
setting  up  their  mere  dicta  against  the  preparer  and 
worker  of  the  great  and  successful  measure  of  the 
postal  savings  banks.  Indeed  it  speaks  little  lor  the  state 
of  elementary  economic  knowledge  on  the  part  of  com- 
mercial representatives,  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  comparative  eligibility  of  one  estab- 
lishment already  paid  for,  as  against  two  or  three  estab- 
lishments of  lines  from  the  same  places  to  the  same  places 
to  be  paid  for,  or  of  five  stations  already  paid  for,  as 
against  fivo  to  bo  paid  for,  i.e.,  of  twelve  thousand  postal 
stations,  and  a  service  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
collectors  and  distributors  already  paid  for— except  as  to 
a  minor  extent  of  additional  and  collateral  service— as 
against  tho  like  amount  of  service  to  be  provided  and 
separately  paid  for  by  the  private  trading  companies.  I 
might  undertake  that  if  the  alternative  economic  propo- 
sitions were  put  to  tho  lower-class  boys  taught  political 
economy  in  tho  Birkbeck  schools,  they  could  have  no 
hesitation  upon  them,  and  would  laugh  at  the  bewilder- 
ment upon  them  of  some  of  the  old  big  boys  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  and  would  declare  that  they  really 
must  be  shamming  for  somo  purpose  or  another.  It 
is  inconceivable  that,  with  tho  progress  of  elementary 
economical  knowledge,  and  in  the  face  of  continental 
example,  the  present  state  of  things  eon  be  allowed  to 
continue.     All  delay  of  reform   and  of  success  in 
opposition,  must   be  at  grievous  public  expense.  At 
the  time,  as  I  now  learn,  when  the  proposition  was 
first  mado  to  the  Treasury  by  Mr.  Bain,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  for  the  purchase  of  tho 
private  companies'  lines,  and  tho  establishment  of  a 
postal  telegraph,  the  market  value  of  their  shares  was 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.    It  is  now  upwards  of 
three  millions.    Upwards  of  two  millions  of  money  for 
wasteful  duplicato  and  triplicate  separate  unnecessary 
private  establishments  created  since  then  may  bo  set 
down  as  tho  penalty  which  the  public  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  ignorance  of  direct  economic  and  legislative  prin- 
ciple of  their  representatives  in  Parliament   And  the 
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greater  the  delay  to  act  upon  those  principles,  the 
greater  will  be  the  penalty  that  will  he  inflicted  on  the 
public.  The  cost  of  the  success  of  tho  opposition 
in  creating  delay  for  this  session  will  be  at  the 
least  half  a  million  more  money  in  tho  continued 
waste  from  separate  establishments,  and  in  money 
not  earned,  besides  higher  demands  of  compensa- 
tions for  increased  separate  outlays,  and  claims  for 
separate  augmenting  profits.  Instead  of  opposing,  the 
shareholder  may,  in  his  point  of  view,  urge  a  purchase, 
in  language  to  "this  effect.  "  You,  the  public,  or  you, 
Mr.  Statesman,  may,  by  taking  our  properties  and  con- 
solidating them,  make,  commercially,  a  good  thing  of 
them,  and  out  of  what  by  consolidation  you  may  get  from 
them,  yon  can  afford  to  pay  us  liberally  for  the  outlays 
you  have,  by  vour  sanction,  led  us  to  make."  To  avoid 
further  debates  and  wasteful  delays,  the  Government 
has  advanced  beyond  the  first  offers  of  compensation, 
and  made  others  which  are  deemed  satisfactory,  so  that 
tho  opposition  of  the  chief  telegraphic  companies  is 
withdrawn.  To  tho  International  Company,  the  terms 
are  twenty  years'  purchase  of  tho  net  profits. 
Even  Mr.  Gnmston,  the  chairman,  has,  I  am  in- 
formed, declared,  that  he  cannot  advise  his  shareholders 
to  refuse  them.  The  remaining  opposition  is  with 
tho  railway  directorates.  To  the  railway  com- 
panies Mr.  Scudamore's  plan  gives  for  the  lines  of 
small  traffic,  where  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  have 
separate  wires  for  postal  purposes,  the  first  use  and 
entire  control  to  the  companies;  but  for  all  lines  of 
greater  traffic  it  provides  for  the  companies'  separate 
wires  for  their  exclusive  use.  What  do  they  want  more, 
or  better  ?  In  the  discussion  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  on  the  Means  of  Preventing  Railway  Acci- 
dents, it  was  shown  that  tho  less  proportion  of  accidents, 
and  the  far  greater  safety  of  railway  travelling  in  Ger- 
many, was  due  to  the  better  use  of  the  electric  telegraph 
as  a  means  of  working  the  lines.  Tho  provision  of  dis- 
tinct wires  for  the  purpose  will  be  a  valuable  means  of 
improvement.  Tho  opposition  of  the  railway  director- 
ates, therefore,  if  it  were  successful  in  creating  delay,  in 
which  only  for  a  time  it  could  succeed,  would  only  incur 
larger  bills  to  tho  shareholders,  continued  inferior 
security  in  railway  travelling,  and  an  aggravated  ex- 
i  to  the  public. — I  am,  &c,  Edwin  C: 
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Asiatic,  a. 
Wn>  ...R  Literary  Fund,  3. 
Bat  R.  Botanic,  3f. 


Patents. 


i  of  Patent*'  Journal,  June  2«3. 
Gust*  or  PaongiowAi,  Psotbctiow. 
Aerial  narration— ibhI— R.  B.  Boyroan. 

Agricultural  machinery,  transverse  reciprocating  motion  for — 1690 

-  C.  J.  Foster. 
Anchors— 192-i-W.  R.  Lake. 

Artesian  tnbe  wcll-i«72-G.  Watson  and  W.  J.  and  S.  T.  Baker. 
Ash-pits,  Ac— 1903-  H.  Turner. 

Boots  and  shoe*,  composition  for  soles  of —1 852— J.  Wadswortli. 

Boxes  and  parcels,  marking  or  directing— 1588— W.  R.  Lake. 

Rrlck-uiaklng— 1907 -A  M.  Clark. 

Buoys,  Ac.-  1916-T.  Morris. 

Cartridge*,  central-lire— 1»70— F.  Waenzel. 

Cartridges,  closing  the  ends  of-l»6i-H.  Riviere  and  F.  T.  Baker. 
Carts— 1860-W.  J.  Addis. 
Cement— 1912-W.  E.  Newton. 
Cranes  or  lifts— 1867— T.  A.  Weston. 
Driving-hands— 1906— J.  Rodger*. 

Fermentable  liquids,  healing  —  1  *97— E.  P.  J.  L.  Tamil, 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 1«94— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Fire-arms,  double-barrel  hreech-loadlng—  1873— S.  Wlllctts. 
Flrc-cscapes—  1*56-J.  Gerard. 
Fur  l,  combustion  of — 19U  — A.  E.  O.  Thrnard. 
Furnaces— 1861  — O.  T.  and  O.  A.  Newton. 
Furnaces— 1901 -S.  Barlow,  T.  Edmeston,  and  T.  Bcitey. 
■"I  or  bia»t-18B*_W.  Ferric. 


Gas-holders,  purifiers,  Ac. — 1902— W.  IT.  West  wood. 
Glass,  manufacture  of— 1864— R.  Elsdon  and  A. 

Harmonlums-lHM-Peter  Kraye. 
Hydrocarbons,  treatlng-1868-J.  Yonng. 
Inkstands— 1 877— F.  F.  Benvenutl. 
ilnts.  material  for  making  steam,  water,  an 
C.  Rostaing  and  E.  VlvcC 
Kitchen-ranges— 1869-W.  Bronghton. 
Kitchen  ranges— 1H99—W.  Barton 
Levelling  and  measuring 
Liquids,  cooling— 1926— G 
Locks -1S71-D.  Coffey. 
Looms— 1866— T.  Metealf  and  T. 
Lounging  chairs— 1834— G.  Darts. 
Match-boxes— 1900- C.  R.  E.  Orubb. 
Mills,  rotatory— ls79—  J.  8.  Wilson. 
Moulds  for  casting  metallic  articles— 1880— T.  D.  Clare. 
Oleaginous  acid  waste,  utilising — 1909— E.  R.  Sonthby. 
Ores  and  crude  metals,  refining— 1922— J.  Gray  and  R.  Weir. 
Ornamental  fabrics,  weaving— 1*46— A.  B.  Sawera. 
Oxide  of  Iron,  utilising  In  blast  furnaces— 1886— J.  II. 
I'l|»  s  for  smoking— 1-95— A.  M.  Clark. 
Parquet  flooring— 1882— O.  Howard. 
Petroleum,  Ac  ,  storing  and  measuring— 1662— A.  V. 
Plant  labels— 1*61— G.  Maw. 
Portable  commode  seat— 1891— J.  Carter. 
Printing  and  numbering  machinery— 1730 — J.  R.  Williams. 
Pump  buckets  and  pistons— 1846—  F.  Reddlcllffe. 
Quartz,  Ac,  obtaining  hydrate  of  silica  from— 1920— A.  L. 
Reaping  and  mowing  machines— 1893— J.  and  E.  Firth. 
Salt-pans,  furnaces  of— 1890 — W.  Hamer  and  J.  Davlea. 
Screw  propellers— 1726— J.  A.  Joyner  and  J.  H.  Jenkins. 
Sewing  machines — 1911— J.  8.  Cocklngs  and  A.  Umbach. 
Sewing  machines,  bobbin  holders  for— 1822- O.^W^Reynolds. 

Shea'nf  f^r°she*iri^g^horses7^— m2— H.  Griffiths  an 
Wlshart. 

Shutters,  revolving— 1676— J.  Rcvill. 
Silk-waste,  preparing  for  dressing— 1857— A.  Kcmey. 
Steam-boilers — 1875 — W.  Langan. 
Steam-engines— 1918— D.  F.  Chaw. 
Steam  generators— 1 765— T.  Shore,  J. 

Brealev. 
Steel,  cast,  i 

Stone-cutting  tools— 1884— A.  Munro  and  W.  B.  . 
Straw  elevators— 1883 — J.,  J.  W.,  and  D.  S.  Stafford. 
Tin-plates  — 1901— T.  E.  Williams. 

Valves -1908— 8.  J.  Paris,  D.  Drumtnond,  and  D.  Hamer. 
Vegetable  substances,  preserving— 1860— J.  Dewar. 
Ventilating  apparatus— 1865— A.  Stephen. 
Watches-1794-S.  Walker. 

Wood-working  machinery— 1889— J.  T.  Ladyman. 
Woven  fabrics,  finishing— 1910— W.  Henderson. 

ISYBSTIOSS  WTTH  CoMFLBTt  SrBCtriGATIOSS  FILED. 

Rails  for  common  roads— 2 


3674. 
3676. 


3701. 
3704. 
3713. 
3723. 
34. 
102. 


Patksts 

E.  J.  nughes. 

J.  Cockshoot  and  II.  Wea- 

therlll. 
J.  W.  Lewis. 

T.  and  J.  Robertshaw  and 

J.  Greenwood. 
G.  Glover. 
A.  M  Clark. 
V.  L.  Daguzan. 
J.  G  Crnmpton. 
A.  Albini. 
A.  Budenherg. 


113. 
its. 

146. 
29V 
334. 
42-2. 
619. 
536. 
887. 
1337. 


G.  Ireland. 
W.  Firth. 
C.  E.  Brooman. 
T.  Corbett. 
C.  Ii.  Adams. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
A.  H.  Brandon. 
W.  E.  Newton, 
n.  A.  Bonneville. 
J.  Caaaoo. 
C.  Drake. 


from  CommisMonert  <tf  PatenU'  Journal,  June  30. 


PaTBKTS 

4.  0.  A.  D.  Ooodyar. 
6.  W.  Slroudley. 
11.  J.  I  in  ray. 

20.  E.  tSOd. 

25.  J.  and  B.  Pcllagana. 

27.  M.  .1.  Frisble. 

30.  W.  J.  Bllnkorn. 

48.  C.  D.  Ahel. 

63.  G.  E.  Donlsthorpe. 

72.  C.  Pontlfex. 

99.  H.  Cochrane. 
112.  T.  Whitwell. 
127.  A.  B.  Boyer. 
131.  G.  Nlmnio. 
14 s.  J.  Wood. 


8K4LBD. 

140.  W.  Wllklns  and  W. 

Pollard. 
165.  J.  Crossley. 

Is5.  W.  E.  Newton. 

191.  .1.  Davles. 

2H.  J.  H.  Johnson. 

231.  T.  Goune. 

320.  B.  Dobson,  W.  Slater,  I 

R.  Hallincll. 
364.  J,  H.  Johnson. 
371.  J.  II.  Johnson. 
483,  S.  Seville. 
916.  J.  G.  Tatters,  W. 

and  B  Newhery, 
1475.  W.  E.  Newton. 


Patbsts  o*  wmcn  thb  Shot  Dtrrr  or  £50  rus  dew  paid. 

1672.  8.  Godfrey.  I  2221.  W.  P.  Gregg. 

16h6.  E.  Finch.  1707.  W.  E.  Newn.n. 

1*94.  F.  O.  David.  169.5.  C.  R.  Baiiihcr. 

1*43.  J.  Sannden  and  J.  riper.  |  1727.  W.  Bothani. 


Patbsts  o*  which  thb  Staxp  Dtrrr  or  £100  ma  sirs  Paid. 
1674.  L.  H.  Spence.  |  1629.  J.  Fowler. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  10,  1868. 


gnnoimrtmtnts  bj  tie  Ctrorail, 

Examinations,  1868. 

The  followring  candidates  having  each  obtained 
the  same  number  of  First-class  certificates,  in  the 
present  and  three  preceding  years,  as  the  Prince 
Consort's  prizeman,  the  Council  have  this  year 
voted  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  to  be  divided 
amongst  them.  It  will  be  understood  that  these 
candidates  are  not  thus  disqualified  from  com- 
peting for  the  Prince  Consort's  Prize  in  future 
years : — 

1104— Hugh  Morgan,  21,  City  of  London  College,  clerk. 
1641—  Edward  Tumor  Sims,  jun.,  21,  Southampton 

Athenomm,  clerk. 
417 — Henry  Goorge  White,  26,  Dovonport  Mechanics' 

Institute,  shipwright. 
1131— William  John  Wilson,  25,  Royal  Polytechnic 

Classes,  engineer's  clerk. 

Workmen's  Holidays. 

A  discussion  having  taken  place  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  Conference  of  Representatives  (see 
page  5iH,)  the  Council  would  be  much  obliged 
to  any  manufacturer  or  other  employer  of  labour 
who,  having  tried  the  plan  of  allowing  his  work- 
men to  take  their  holidays  at  once,  rather  than 
piecemeal,  would  kimlly  communicate  his  ex- 
perience to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  dne,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  P«wt-ofnce 
order,  crossed  "  Contta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Jrwctotngs  of  Institutions* 

East   Lancashire  Union  of  ImrrmmoNS.— The 
annual  summer  examinations  of  the  above  Union  was 
held  in  the  large  assembly-room  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Burnley,  on  the  13th  of  May,  when  159 
'  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination  from 
the   various  institutions  in   East  Lancashire.  The 
examination  was  conducted  by  U.  J.  Kay-Shuttloworth 
Esq.,  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkinson,  Mr.  L.  Clement,  ilr. 
T.  W.  Shore  (organizing  muster),  and  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Union.    The  number  of  candidates 
shows  an  increase  of  31  on  the  number  present  last  j'ear. 
and  from  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  examiners,  the 
Council  of  the  Union  have  been  gratiflod  to  find  a 
marked  improvement  in  proficiency.    Tho  results  were 
published  in  the  local  papers,  and  tho  Council  have 
awarded  £28  13s.  6d.  in  prizes  to  tho  candidates.  The 
total  number  of  failures  was  20 ;  13  males  and  7 


so  that  139  candidates  will  obtain  cither  a  pruo  or  a 
certificate.  At  the  spring  examination,  hold  on  March 
28th,  69  candidates  also  were  examined,  and  50  succeeded 
in  obtaining  prizes  or  ccrtificatea.  The  examinations 
of  the  Union  therefore  have  been  attended  this  year  by 
218  candidates,  172  males  and  4G  females.  The  Council 
have  issued  the  following  statement :— "  In  publishing 
the  results  of  the  examination  held  in  Burnley,  we  have 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  candidates  on  their 
success  in  earning  an  amount  of  prizes  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  amount  given  in  former  years.  At  tho 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  each  successful  candi- 
date will  receive  either  a  book  or  books  of  the 
value  stated,  or  a  certificate  of  competency  or  of  merit. 
The  hope  th<it  the  number  of  candidates  in  tho  first 
and  second  classes  will  bo  steadily  increased  in  futuro 
yoars,  is  encouraged  by  tho  very  decided  improvement 
in  tho  proficiency  shown  by  this  year's  mule  candi- 
dates in  tho  first  section  of  the  third  class,  and  by 
many  of  those  in  tho  second  section.  Perseverance 
and  industry  in  tho  evening  classes  will  enable,  each  or 
these  candidates  to  win,  in  every  successive  yc»r,  a 
higher  position  and  a  more  valuable  prize,  and  eventu- 
ally to  qualify  themselves  for  tho  highest  prize  (books  to 
tho  value  of  £3)  in  the  first  class.  With  reference  to 
the  examination  of  tho  female  candidates,  the  merit  they 
have  shown  in  their  written  papers,  their  samples  of 
sowing,  and  their  -  reading  aloud,  entitle  them  to 
commendation;  an  increased  activity  in  establishing 
evening  classes  for  young  women,  and  preparing  them 
to  compete  at  tho  examinations  of  the  Union  in  March 
and  Juno  is,  however,  needed  in  order  to  render  this 
important  part  of  the  examination  schemo  more  generally 
useful  to  the  district." 

Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  (Ecci.es- 
hill). — The  village  of  Eccleshill,  littlo  over  two  miles 
distant  from  Bradford,  has  progressed  with  the  rapidity 
that  has  characterised  all  the  villages  bordering  on  tho 
town.  Located  on  a  lofty  eminence,  originally  moor- 
land, tho  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  extensive  prospects 
of  the  surrounding  country  hax-e  tempted  wealthy  pcoplo 
to  erect  mansions  in  tho  most  beautiful  situations,  which 
are  gradually  imparting  a  now  and  pleasing  feature  to 
tho  district.  Tho  inhabitants  are  ulive  to  tho  religious 
and  educational  wants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Aids  to 
the  development  of  both  of  these  higher  requirements 
of  tho  community  are  not  scarce,  and  a  Mechanics' 
Ine  titute  h  «s  afforded  the  mens  of  education  to  the  young 
people.  The  institute,  which  hus  100  members,  is  held 
in  rooms  in  Belle  Vue-buildings,  Town-strc  t,  but  for 
a  long  timo  past  tho  accommodation  h  is  been  unequal 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  it.  An  effort  to  securo  a 
commodious  and  permanent  home  for  tho  members  has 
met  with  ready  and  substantial  support,  and  the  object* 
of  the  promoters  are  in  a  fair  way  of  realization.  On 
Saturday  afternoon,  Juno  20,  tho  corner-stone  of  a  new 
building  for  the  purposes  of  tho  institute  was  laid,  amid 
much  rejoicing,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Brown,  of  Bradford. 
The  site  is  on  an  elevated  position,  commanding  wido 
and  extensive  views  of  tho  picturesque  district  bounding 
this  portion  of  Airedale.  The  proposed  institute,  of  the 
Doric  order,  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,200,  of  which 
nearly  £700  has  been  subscribed.  Tho  area  to  be  covered 
by  tho  building  is  64  feet  by  40  feet,  and  will  consist  of 
two  stories.  A  reading-room,  20  feet  by  18  feet,  four 
class-rooms,  a  library,  and  a  cooking-room,  each  15  feet 
by  12  feet,  will  form  the  lower  storey,  while  in  the  upper 
story  will  bo  a  commodious  lecture-hall,  capable  ot 
accommodating  between  600  and  700  persons,  and  suit- 
able for  lectures,  concerts,  public  meetings,  &c.  The 
event  of  laying  the  corner-stone  wns  one  of  great  satis- 
faction to  tho  inhabitants,  who  displayed  numerous  Hags 
from  the  mills  and  housetops.  A  procession,  including 
the  principal  and  most  active  friends  of  the  institution, 
many  local  gentlemen  of  influence  and  position,  and 
several  friendly  societies,  was  marshalled  in  the  Cricket- 
field,  and  marched,  headed  by  tho  Eccleshill  brass  bund, 
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through  the  principal  streets  of  the  village,  to  the  site  of 
the  institute.  Here  a  large  eoncourso  had  gathered  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  Amongst  tho  gentlemen  pn-Bent 
were  Mr.  Aid.  Brown  and  Mr.  Councillor  Briggs  (Brad- 
ford), Mr.  Aid.  Yewdall  (Leeds),  Rev.  J.  AsU>n,  Rev.  S. 
Beavan,  Rev.  J.  II.  Penrith,  Mr.  Win.  Milnes,  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Sales  (Yorkshire  Union  of  Institutes),  Mr. 
Jnmcs  Hanson,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  (president  of  the  institute), 
Mr.  John  Hutton,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  Wm.  Hutton, 
Mr.  Wm.  Womerslcy,  Mr.  Isauc  Bakes,  Mr.  J.  Boyd, 
Mr.  J.  Hurgreaves,  and  Mr.  David  Smith.  The  hymn, 
"  Beforo  Jehovah's  awful  throne,"  was  first  sung.  A 
hottle,  containing  tho  local  papers,  and  a  variety  of 
documents,  and  some  current  coins,  was  then  deposited 
in  a  cavity  beneath  tho  stone.  Mr.  Aid.  Brown  spread 
tho  mortar,  the  stone  was  lowered  into  its  place,  nnd  he 
applied  the  usual  tests  to  secure  its  being  properly  and 
sat'el}  laid.  Ho  then  doclured  the  Btono  well  and  duly 
laid,  and  prayed  that  God  might  so  bless  the  work  that 
it  might  be  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  that  it 
might  bo  for  the  good  of  the  township  of  Eccleshill  for 
many  generations.  Tho  Rev.  J.  Aston  next  offered  up 
prayer.  Mr.  J.  Hutton  stated  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
promised  to  give  £20,  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
had  promised  to  double  his  subscription,  making  £50,  in 
the  hope  that  others  would  follow  his  example.  The 
Doxology  was  sung,  and  the  assembly  separated.  In 
the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  United  Free 
Methodist  Schoolroom,  a  largo  party  having  previously 
partaken  of  tea  in  the  Wesleyan  Schoolroom.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  tho  Mayor  of  Bradford,  and  tho  claims  of 
tho  enterprise  were  warmly  advocated  by  many  of  tho 
gentlemen  who  had  been  present  at  tho  afternoon 
ceremony.   

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  PICTURES 
PAINTED  BY  JAMES  BARRY. 

The  following  description,  written  towards  the  latter 
part  of  tho  last  century,  has  been  reprinted  in  consequence 
of  the  wish  expressed  by  the  members  at  the  hut  Annual 


General  Moeting  :- 

Tho  lato  James  Barry,  the  artist  to  whose  exertions 
the  world  is  indebted  for  this  valuablo  effort,  has  had, 
in  the  execution  of  it,  the  patriotic  intention  of  offering 
to  the  public  a  practical  illustration  of  the  arguments  ho 
had  occasion  to  adduce  against  opinions  generally  re- 
ceived and  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  genius 
of  the  British  nation. 

The  opinions  of  such  men  as  the  Abbe  du  Boia,  the 
President  Montesquieu,  and  tho  Abb6  Winckclman, 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  it  unfortunately  happened  that  these  philo- 
sophical investigators  of  the  human  capacity,  the  art, 
and  its  history  have  followed  each  other  in  assigning 
limits  to  our  national  genius ;  they  ascribe  to  it  a  certain 
character  of  heaviness  and  sterility  of  fancy,  And  affect 
to  deduce  them  from  physical  causes;  but  they  have 
wilfully  taken  advantage,  or  have  been  ignorant  of,  and 
deceived  by,  certain  impediments  which  nave  happened 
casually  to  retard  or  prevent  as  from  keeping  pace  with 
other  nations  in  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  have  laid  it  down  as  a  position  from  tho  same  modo 
of  reasoning,  that  the  tLing  is  impossible,  from  the  sup- 
position that  we  are  naturally  incapacitated  by  the  cloudi- 
ness of  our  atmosphere,  our  soil,  our  food,  and  the  very 
frame  of  our  nerves.  They  assert  that  we  have  no 
imagination,  no  taste,  no  sensibility ;  that  we  are  cold 
anrt  unfeeling  to  the  powers  of  music  that  we  succeed 
in  nothing  in  which  genius  is  requisite  ;f  and  that  if  we 
ever  merit  admiration,  it  is  for  the  hand  and  execution 
of  the  workman,  not  for  the  design  of  the  artist ;  that 
we  X  partake  so  much  of  the  distempers  of  our  climato, 
as  to  disrelish  everything,  even  life  itself ;  that  our  poets 

•  UT.»t>rildM  LoW.  ch.  II.,  vl.,  xlr. 

t  Du  Dol»,  Part  11,  tli.  xil. 

t  LXarrlt  del  Lata,  cb.  11  ,  vl  .  Xlv. 


are  devoid  of  true  tasto  and  truo  imagery ;  that  they 
make  a  great  noise,  but  pnscnt  nothing  to  the  mind  ; 
and  that  our  natural  capacity  for  fine  arts  amounts  to 
very  littlo,  or  nothing  at  all.*  Such  is  tho  unjust  and 
illiberal  picture  of  British  genius,  with  respict  to  the 
fine  arts,  as  drawn  by- tho  mistaken,  though  respectable 
authors  above  mentioned ;  to  refute  which,  Mr.  Barry  pub- 
lished his  "  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary  Obstruc- 
tion to  tho  Acquisition  of  tho  Fine  Arts  in  England  ;"t 
and  in  tho  performance  of  the  magnificent  work  now 
before  us,  it  appears,  as  well  from  his  own  "  Account  of 
tho  Pictures  J  as  from  his  "  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti 
Society,"  §  that  it  was  his  intention  to  effect  that  great 
desideratum  of  art,  viz.,  the  union  or  association  of  the 
Grecian  stylo  and  character  of  design,  with  all  those 
lesser  accomplishments  which  the  moderns  have  so 
happily  achieved.  Such  an  undertaking,  so  bold,  so 
singular,  and  so  unprecedented,  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  this  eminent  artist,  who  died  on  the  26lh  of 
February,  1806,  in  tho  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age;  and 
whose  corpse  w«b  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the 
8th  of  May  following,  between  the  remains  of  Sir 
Christopcr  Wren  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  These 
paintings  will  remain  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  honourable  to  himself  and  valuablo  to  the 
Society. 

The  series  consists  of  sit  pictures,  on  dignified  and 
important  subjects,  so  connected  as  to  illustrate  this 
great  maxim  of  moral  truth,  "  That  tho  attainment  of 
happiness,  individual  as  well  as  public,  depends  on  the 
development,  proper  cultivation,  and  perfection,  of 
the  human  faculties,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  so 
well  calculated  to  lead  human  nature  to  its  truo  rank, 
and  tho  glorious  designation  assigned  for  it  by  Provi- 
dence." To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  the  first  picture 
exhibits  mankind  in  a  savage  state,  exposed  to  all  the 
inconvenience  and  misery  of  neglected  culture;  the 
second  represents  a  harvest- home,  or  thanksgiving  to 
Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  third,  the  victors  at  Olynipia ; 
the  fourth,  navigation,  or  tho  triumph  of  the  Thames ; 
the  fifth,  the  distribution  of  rewards  of  the  Society  ;  and 
the  sixth,  Elysium,  or  the  state  of  final  retribution. 
Three  of  these  subjects  are  truly  poetical ;  the  others 
historical. 

The  pictures  arc  all  of  the  same  height,  viz.  eleven 
feet  ten  inches ;  and  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
are  fifteen  feet  two  inches  lo<  g;  the  third,  and  sixth, 
which  occupy  the  wholo  breadth  of  tho  room,  at  the 
north  and  south  ends,  are  each  forty  two  feet  long.  Tho 
pictures  were  completed  and  publicly  exhibited  in  1783, 
and  were  presented  to  tho  Society  in  1784. 

Fibst  PicTUP"  — "  <-»„«..,-..« 


The  scenery  of  this  picture  exhibits  a  view  of  tho 
mountainous  and  desert  country  of  Thrace;  near  the 
centre  of  the  piece,  is  Orpheus,  in  an  action  of  great 
energy,  enthusiastically  singing  his  divine  poems,  his 
right-hand  rapturously  stretched  towards  Heaven ;  and 
for  the  harmonious  accompaniment  of  his  instructive 
song,  tho  several  fingers  of  his  left  hand  are  employed 
upon  tho  various  strings  of  tho  lyre  suspended  from  his 
shoulder,  representing  him,  according  to  his  own  assump- 
tion, as  the  inspired  messenger  and  founder  of  the 
Grecian  theology. 

Tho  story  of  Orpheus  has  exercised  the  pencils  of 
many  painters,  who  by  realizing  the  poetical  meta|  hor, 
have  overlooked  everything  valuable  in  it;  but  Mr. 
Barry,  instead  of  surrounding  him  with  such  auditors 
as  trees,  birds,  and  wild  boasts,  has  united  in  his 
character  the  legislator,  the  divine,  and  the  philosopher, 
as  well  as  tho  musician,  and  has  placed  him  in  a  wild 
and  savage  country,  surrounded  by  people  as  uncultivated 
as  the  land  they  inhabit,  depending  upon  tho  chase  for 

•  Hint,  de  PArt.  par  I  AbW  Wlneklcman,  p.  48. 
t  Printed  hy  T.  Bevket,  1775. 
i  PublUhwl  In  I7»». 

i  Published  by  J.  Walker,  1779.  See  pp.  W,  132,  153. 
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their  subsistence ;  whilst  ho,  as  a  messenger  from  tho 
go  Is,  to  whose  mansions  he  seems  pointing,  is  pouring 
forth  songs  of  instruction,  which  ho  accompanies  with 
tho  music  of  his  lyre. 

By  tho  action  of  Orpheus,  tho  song  appears  the 
principal,  ond  tho  music  an  accessory  part ;  as  it  should 
always  bo  where  utility  and  instruction  are  intended. 
His  hearers,  who  aro  represented  in  what  is  called  a 
state  of  nature,  aro  most  of  them  armed  with  clubs,  Hnd 
clid  in  the  spoils  of  wild  beasts ;  in  allusion  to  their 
being  possessed  of  courage  and  strength  to  subdue  lions 
and  tigers,  but  wanting  wisdom  and  skill  to  prevent 
retaliation  on  themselves  or  their  feeblo  offspring.  This 
latter  circumstance  is  finely  illustrated,  by  a  woman  at 
some  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  milking  a 
goat,  her  two  children  sitting  near  her,  at  tho  entrance 
of  tho  habitation,  a  cave,  where  they  are  ill-secured 
against  a  lion,  who  discovers  them  as  ho  is  prowling 
about  for  prey :  still  further  in  the  distance  are  seen 
two  horses,  one  of  which  is  run  down  by  a  tiger ;  by  this 
incident  it  is  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  want  of  human 
culture  is  an  evil  which  extends  beyond  our  own  species, 
to  all  animals  intended  for  domestication,  and  which 
have  no  other  defence  than  the  wisdom  and  industry 
of  mm. 

It  is  a  circumstanco  often  observed  by  travellers,  that 
the  value  and  estimation  of  women  increase  according 
to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  society,  and  that  among 
savage  nations  their  merits  aro  disregarded,  and  they 
are  in  a  condition  1  ttlo  better  than  heists  of  burden;  all 
offices  of  fatigue  and  labour,  wir  and  hunting  excepted, 
being  reserved  for  them.  It  is  to  prove  tho  truth  of  this 
observation,  that  a  woman  is  leaning  on  her  male  com- 
panion, and  carrying  a  dead  fawn  upon  her  shoulder. 
As  Orpheus  is  Slid  to  havn  taught  tho  use  of  letters,  th 
theojjony  or  gem-ration  of  Iho  gods,  and  the  worship 
due  to  them,  there  is  placed  near  him,  on  his  right-hand, 
a  scroll  of  mythological  matters  respecting  tho  cosmo- 
gony and  tho  mundane  egg,  Sec,  which  is  respectfully 
inspected  by  two  admiring  savHges  behind ;  and  in  the 
advanced  part  of  tho  fore-ground  are,  a  lamb  bound,  u 
fire  kindled,  und  other  preparations  for  sacrifice.  The 
countenances  and  actions  of  the  several  hearers  ore 
happily  contrasted,  and  well  exhibit  the  effects  of  those 
lessons  on  tho  various  dispositions  in  the  sensibility 
and  pious  resignation  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
female  naturo,  as  well  ns  in  tho  various  impressions  of 
contemplation  and  reflection  in  tho  other  sex,  one  of 
whom,  contemplating  his  hands,  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  they  arc  convertible,  appears  as  if,  for  tho  first 
timo,  struck  with  the  grind  idea,  that  knowledge  is 
power.  About  tho  fore-ground  aro  scattered  fragments 
of  tho  Chaonian  mast,  or  acorns,  the  miserable  subsis- 
tence derived  from  spontaneous  uncultivated  nature. 
Tho  whole  of  this  picture  shows  with  peculiar  energy 
tho  effect  of  those  benefits  which  accrue  to  mankind 
from  religion  and  philosophy,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  substituting  the  love  and  pursuit  of  truth,  justice, 
order,  a-  d  social  virtue,  in  lieu  of  tho  fraud,  violence, 
and  disorder,  of  the  savage  state. 

Sboond  Pictcrb. — "A  Grecian  Harvest  Home." 
The  warm  glow  of  colouring  Bpread  over  this  picture, 
and  tho  elegance  of  the  figures  in  the  more  conspicuous 
parts  of  it,  form  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  to  tho 
picture  already  described.  The  season  is,  as  the  title 
expresses,  that  of  h  trvest ;  ond  as  most  of  the  persona 
represonte  I  are  employed  in  rural  sports,  the  evening  is 
chosen,  as  the  most  proper  timo  for  such  relaxation  from 
the  labours  of  the  field. 

In  tho  fore-ground  is  a  double  terminal  figure  of 
Sylvinusand  Pan,  with  their  proppr  attributes;  round 
which,  young  men  und  women,  in  beautiful  forms  and 
lightly  habited,  are  dancing  to  tho  music  of  a  rural 
pipe  and  tabor,  and  seem,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  to 
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Behind  them  are  oxen  with  a  load  of  cof 
characteristic  marks  of  the  season  of  the  year.  On  ono 
side  of  this  happy  group,  appears  the  father,  with  a  fillet 
round  his  hea  l,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff,  his  aged  wife 
along  with  him,  beholding  and  partaking  of  tho  festivity 
of  the  scene. 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  picture  aro  some  rustics 
sitting,  in  drunken  disorder,  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  implements  of  husbandry  near  them  :  these  might 
serve  as  a  foil,  if  any  foil  were  necessary,  to  tho  beautiful 
dancing  figures  already  described. 

The  distant  parts  of  this  pleasing  picture  exhibit  a 
view  of  a  fertilo  cultivated  country,  with  a  farm-houso, 
near  which  are  men  wrestling,  and  engaged  in  other 
manly  exercises  which  strengthen  tho  body  and  elevate 
the  mind  to  heroic  actions ;  aged  men  are  sitting  and 
lying  along,  discoursing,  and  enjoying  a  view  of  those 
athletic  sports,  in  which  they  can  no  longer  engage. 
Here  are  a'so  seen  the  various  employments  of  a  country 
life,  as  binding  corn,  tending  bees,  courtship,  and  every- 
where a  number  of  children.  A  marriage  procession  is 
advancing  from  a  distant  temple;  and  the  joy  of  the 
accompanying  figures  expresses  the  happiness  arising  on 
such  occasions,  the  labourers  even  suspending  their  work 
to  hail  the  happy  pair ;  in  short,  whatever  can  best 
point  out  a  state  of  happiness,  simplicity,  and  fecundity, 
in  which,  though  not  attended  with  much  eclat,  the  duty 
wo  owo  to  God,  our  neighbour  and  ourselves,  is  perhaps 
better  attended  to  than  in  any  other  state  of  life.  Still 
further  to  embellish  this  picture,  tho  artist  has  introduced, 
sitting  on  a  pent-house,  a  peacock  in  fine  plumage  ;  and 
at  tho  top  of  tho  picture,  Ceres.  Bacchus,  Pan,  &c,  are 
looking  do  a  n  on  the  innocent  festivity  of  their  h  ippy 
votaries  :  behind  them  is  a  limb  of  tho>Z<idiac,  with  the 
sigru  Leo,  Virgo,  and  Libra,  which  mark  tho  season  of 
the  year. 

Tuikd  Picture. — "The  Victors  at  Olympia." 

In  this  superb  picture,  tho  artist  has  happily  chosen 
that  point  of  time  when  the  victors  in  the  several  games  are 
passing  in  procession  before  tho  hellanodics,  or  judges, 
where  they  aro  crowned  with  olive  in  tho  presence  of  all 
the  Grecians.  At  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  piece, 
the  three  judges  are  seated  on  a  throne,  ornamented  with 
medallions  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  other  legislators, 
and  with  trophies  of  the  victories  of  Salamis,  Marathon, 
and  Thermopylae.  Near  the  foot  of  tho  throno  is  a  table, 
at  which  the  scribo  appears  writing  in  tho  Olympic 
records  of  noble  deeds,  the  name,  family,  and  country  of 
tho  conqueror ;  near  this  table,  a  victor  in  the  foot-race, 
having  already  received  a  branch  of  palm,  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  is  crowned  by  an  inferior  hollanodic ; 
next  him  is  a  foot-racer,  who  ran  armed  with  a  helmet, 
spear,  and  shiold.  Close  following  is  seen  a  manly  group, 
formed  of  two  athletic  figures  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
their  aged  father ;  one  of  these  represents  a  pancratiast, 
the  other  the  victor  at  the  cestus.  Tho  old  man  is 
Diagoras,  of  Rhodes,  who,  having  in  his  youth  been 
celebrated  for  his  victories  in  tho  games,  has,  in  his  ad- 
vanced age,  the  additional  felicity  of  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  the  virtuous  education  he  had  given  his  sons,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people  of  Greece,  some  of  whom 
ore  strewing  flowers  around  tho  old  man's  head,  while 
ono  of  his  friends  is  grasping  his  right-hand,  and  sup- 
posed to  bo  making  the  celebrated  speech  recorded  on 
I  this  occasion,  Now,  Diagoras,  die,  for  thou  canst  not 
be  made  a  god."  The  climax  of  this  domestic  felicity 
'  is  well  pointed  out  by  a  child  holding  the  arm  of  one 
1  of  the  victors,  and  looking  up  with  joy  in  his  counten- 
I  nnco  at  the  honours  conferred  on  his  grandfather.  N«  ar 
this  beautiful  group  aro  seen  a  number  of  p  rsons,  tho 
chi.f  of  whom  represents  Pericles  speaking  to  Cymon. 
Socrates.  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  are  earnestly  attend- 
ing to  what  is  said  by  Pericles,  whilst  tho  malignant 
buffoon  Aristophanes  is  ridiculously  liuching,  and 
pointing  to  tho  deformity  of  tho  c:r..nium  of  the  speiker, 
!  which  was  unusually  long.    The  painter  has,  in  the 
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person  of  Pericles,  introduced  the  likeness  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham.  Next  appears,  in  the  front  of  the 
picture,  a  horse-racer ;  and  close  to  him,  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  homes,  on  which  is  represented,  in  basso-roliuvo, 
the  triumph  of  Minerva  over  Neptune,  emblemntical  ol 
the  advantages  of  peace.  In  the  chariot  in  Hiero,  ol 
Syracuse  ;  and  round  the  chariot  are  several  persons  with 
musical  instruments,  accompanied  by  many  youths, 
forming  a  chorus,  which  is  led  by  Pindar  singing  one  of 
his  odes,  which  ho  accompanies  with  his  lyre. 

Ah  at  one  end  of  the  picture  thero  is  represented  a 
statue  of  Minerva,  so  at  the  other  is  that  of  Hercules 
trampling  on  Envy,  which  are  comprehensive  exemplars 
of  that  strength  of  body  and  strength  of  mind,  which 
■were  the  great  objects  of  Grecian  education.  Hitting  on 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  Hercules,  the  artist  has  intro- 
duced his  own  portrait,  in  the  character  of  Timanthes, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  picture  of  the  Cyclops  and  Satyrs, 
as  related  hy  ancient  writers. 

Behind  the  stadium,  at  a  distance,  is  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  Grecian  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  in  the 
Atlis,  the  town  of  Elis,  and  the  river  Alpheus,  as  truly 
characteristic  of  the  spot  on  which  the  ceremony  that 
forms  the  subject  of  the  picture  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  performed. 

The  procession  approaching  the  distant  temple  with  a 
sacrifice  lead*  the  min  i  to  contemplate  the  numberless 
blessings  which  society  derives  and  can  only  derive,  from 
the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  and  the  happy  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  on  such  solemn  occasions,  of  pacifying 
tho  niinds  of  a  belligerent  people  so  composed  as  were 
the  different  states  of  Greece. 

Fourth  Picture. — The  Thames. 

The  practice  of  personifying  rivers,  and  representing 
them  by  a  genius  ndapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
is  as  am  ient  as  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  and 
in  conformity  to  this  practice  the  ingenious  artist  has  in 
this  picture  represented  the  Thames  of  a  venerable, 
majestic  and  gracious  aspect,  sitting  on  the  waters  in 
a  triumphant  car,  steering  himself  with  one  hand,  and 
holding  in  the  other  the  mariner's  compass,  by  the  use 
of  which  modern  navigation  connects  places  the  most 
remote,  and  has  arrived  at  a  certainty,  importance,  and 
magnitude,  unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  The  car  is 
borne  along  by  our  great  navigators,  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  Sebastian  Cabot,  andtheiate  Captain 
Cook ;  in  the  front  of  tho  car,  and  apparently  in  the 
action  of  meeting  it,  are  four  figures,  representing  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  ready  to  lay  their  several 
productions  in  tho  lap  of  tho  Thames. 

Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  celebrated  culogium  on  this 
river,  has  expressed  this  circumstance  very  happily : — 

"  Nnrare      Idi-salnjrs  to  his  tank*  eonfin'd, 
But  free  and  cvmnion,  as  the  *«-a  or  wind, 
Wtifit  he,  to  boast,  or  to  disperse  his  More*, 
Full  ..rtbe  tribute  of  Ml  Krateful  shores, 
Visits  the  world,  and.  In  his  flying  tow  rt, 
Brlmrs  home  <o  us,  and  make*  l>nth  India  nun  ; 
Finds  wealth  where  'lis,  bestow*  It  where  it  want*  ; 
Cities  In  desert*,  wood*  In  cities  plant*, 
&i  that  to  us  no  thlnp,  DO  place  is  Strang, 
While  his  fair  bosom  b  the  world's  exchange." 

The  supplicating  act  ion  of  tho  poor  negro  slave,  or, 
more  properly,  of  enslaved  Africa,  the  cord  round  his 
neck,  tho  tear  on  his  cheek,  tho  iron  manacles,  and 
attached  heavy  chains  on  his  wrists,  with  his  hands 
clasped  and  stretched  out  for  mercy,  denoto  the  agony  of 
his  soul,  and  the  feelings  of  tho  artist  thus  expressed  bo- 
fore  the  abolition  of  slavery  became  an  object  of  public 
investigation. 

Oyer  head  is  Mercury,  tho  emblem  of  Commerce,  sum- 
moning tho  nations  together ;  and  following  the  car  are 
Nereids  carrying:  several  articles  of  the  principal  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain.  The  sportive  appearance  of 
snm<-  of  these  Nereids,  gives  a  variety  to  the  picture,  and 
is  intended  to  show  that  an  extensive-  commerce  is  some- 
times found  subversive  of  the  foundation  of  virtue. 


In  this  scone  of  triumph  and  joy,  the  artist  has  intro- 
looed  music,  and,  for  this  reason,  has  placed  among  tho 
sea-nymphs  his  friend  Dr.  Burney,  whose  abilities  in  that 
line  am  universally  acknowledged. 

In  the  distance  is  a  view  ot  the  chalky  cliffs  on  the 
English  coast,  with  ships  sailing,  highly  characteristic 
»f  the  commerce  of  this  country,  which  the  picture  is  in- 
tended to  record.  Inthc  end  of  this  picture,  next  tho 
chimney,  there  is  a  naval  pillar,  mausoleum,  observatory, 
and  lighthouse,  all  of  which  aro  comprehended  in  the 
same  structure,  and  which,  by  a  flight  of  imagination 
no  less  classically  happy  than  singularly  original,  the 
Tritons  or  sea-gods  themselves  appear  to  have  erected 
as  a  compliment  to  the  first  naval  power.  In  this  im- 
portant object,  so  ingeniously  produced  by  tho  sea-gods, 
we  hive  obtained  the  happy  concurrence  and  union  of  so 
many  important  desiderata  in  that  opportunity  of  con- 
venient inspection  of  all  the  sculptured  commemorations, 
the  want  of  which  has  been  so  deeply  regretted  by  all 
who  have  seen  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns,  and 
other  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity. 

Fifth  Pictthb. — The  Society. 

This  picture  represents  tho  distribution  of  the  rewards 
in  the  Society  founded  lor  the  noble  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing and  perfecting  the  useful  arts  in  this  country,  for 
which  we  were  formerly  obliged  to  hive  recouiso  to 
other  nations.  Not  tar  adv. .need  from  the  b  it  side  of 
the  picture  stands  the  late  Lord  Romney,  then  President 
of  the  Society,  habited,  as  all  the  other  noblemen  are,  in 
the  robes  ol  his  dignity ;  near  the  President  stands  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  sitting  in  the 
corner  of  the  picture,  holding  in  his  hand  the  instrument 
of  the  institution,  is  Mr.  William  Shipley,  "whoso  public 
spirit  gave  rise  to  this  Society."*  One  of  the  farmers, 
who  are  producing  specimens  of  grain  to  the  Ptesident, 
is  Arthur  Young,  Esq. ;  near  him  is  Mr.  More,  the  late 
Secretary,  distinguishable  by  the  pen  ho  holds.  On  the 
right-hand  of  tho  first  Lord  Romney  stands  the  late 
Ix>rd  Romney,  V.P.,  and  on  tho  left,  tho  late  Owen 
Salusbury  Brereton.  Esq.,  V.P.  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  picture  is  seen  that  distinguished  example  of  female 
excellence,  Mrs.  Montague,  who  long  honoured  tho 
Society  with  her  name  and  subscription.  Her  example 
has  been  imitated  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
and  other  ladies,  and  probably  will  be  followed  by  greater 
numbers,  when  it  is  more  generally  known  that  the  fair 
sex  may  become  members  of  this  institution,  and  that 
many  of  its  objects  aro  peculiarly  adapted  to  female 
accomplishments.  Mrs.  Montague  appears  here  recom- 
mending the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  a  young  female, 
whose  work  she  is  producing.  Near  her  arc  placed  tho 
late  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  the  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  V.P.,  the  late  Joshua  Steel,  Esq., 
V.P.,  the  late  Sir  George  Savile,  Bart.,  V.P.,  Dr.  Hurd, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  Soame  Jenyns,  and  James  Harris, 
Esqrs.,  and  the  two  Duchesses  of  Rutland  and  Devon- 
shire ;  between  these  ladies  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
seems  pointing  out  this  exampleof  Mrs.  Montague  to  their 
graces'  attention  and  imitation. 

Further  advanced  is  his  grace  the  late  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, V.P.,  and  near  him  the  late  Edmund  Burke,  Esq. ; 
still  nearer  tho  right-hand  side  of  the  picture  is  the  late 
Edward  Hooper,  Esq.,  V.P.,  and  the  late  Keane  Fitz- 
gerald, Esq.,  V.P.  His  grace  tho  late  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, V.P.,  tho  Earl  of  Radnor,  V.P.,  William  Locke, 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  Hunter,  arc  examining  some  drawings  by  a 
youth,  to  whom  a  premium  has  been  adjudged ;  behind 
him  is  another  youth,  in  whose  countenance  tho  dejection 
he  feels  at  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  a  re- 
ward, is  finely  expressed.  Near  tho  right-side  of  tho  piece 
aro  seen  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Folkestone,  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  his  son,  the  late  Earl  Ridnor,  V.P., 
and  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  V.P.  In  the  back-ground  ap- 
pear part  of  the  water-front  of  Somerset-house,  St. 

•These  words  aru  enynvedon Ttbe  guW  medal  voted  to  Mr.  Shipley 

In  the  year  U6f. 
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Paul's,  and  other  objects  in  the  vicinity  and  view  of  this 
Society  as  instituted  at  London.  And  as  a  very  large 
part  of  the  rewards  bestowed  by  the  Society  have  been 
distributed  to  promote  tho  polite  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  artist  has  also  most  judiciously  introduced 
a  picture  and  statue ;  the  subject  of  the  picture  is  the 
Fall  of  Lucifer,  designed  by  Mr.  Barry  when  tho  Royal 
Academy  had  selected  six  of  the  members  to  paint  pic- 
tures for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  tho  statue  is  that  of  tho 
Grecian  Mother  Dying,  and  in  those  moments  attentive 
only  to  the  safety  of  her  child.  In  the  corners  of  the 
picture  are  represented  many  articles  whii  h  have  been 
invented  or  improved  by  the  encouragement  of  this 
Society.  In  tho  lower  corner  of  this  picture,  next  the 
chimney,  are  introduced  two  large  models  intended  by 
Mr.  Barry  as  improvements  of  medals  and  coins. 

Sixth  Pictum.  — "  Elybiim,  or  tub  Statb  of 
Final  Retribution." 

In  this  sublime  picture,  which  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  the  artist  has,  with  wonderful 
sagacity,  and  without  any  of  those  anachronisms  which 
tarnish  tho  lustro  of  other  very  celebrated  performances, 
brought  together  those  great  and  good  men  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  who  have  acted  as  cultivators  and  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  This  picture  is  separated  from  that  of 
the  Society  distributing  its  rewards,  by  palm  trees,  noar 
which,  on  a  pedestal,  sits  a  pelican  feeding  its  young 
with  its  own  blood  ;  a  happy  typo  of  those  personages 
represented  in  the  picture,  who  had  worn  themselves 
out  in  the  service  of  mankind.  Behind  the  palms,  near 
the  top  of  the  picture,  are  indistinctly  seen,  as  immersed 
and  lost  in  the  groat  blaze  of  light,  cherubim  veiled 
with  their  wings,  in  the  act  of  adoration,  and  offering 
incense  to  that  invisible  and  incomprehensible  power, 
which  is  above  them  and  out  of  tho  picture,  from 
whence  tho  light  and  glory  proceed,  which  are  diffused 
over  the  whole  piece.  By  thus  introdncing  tho  idea  of 
the  Divino  Essence,  by  effect,  rather  than  by  form,  the 
absurdity  committed  by  many  painters  is  happily 
avoided,  and  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  spectator  is 
filled  with  awe  and  reverence.  The  groups  of  female 
figures,  which  appear  at  a  further  distance  absorbed  in 
glory,  are  those  characters  of  fcmnlo  excellence  whose 
social  conduct,  benevolence,  affectionate  friendship,  and 
regular  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  soften  the  cares  of 
human  life,  and  diffuse  happiness  around  them.  In  the 
more  advanced  part,  just  bordering  on  this  blaze  of 
light  (where  the  female  figures  arc  almost  absorbed),  is 
introduced  a  group  of  poor  nativo  West  Indian  females 
in  tho  act  of  adoration,  preceded  by  angels  burning  in- 
censo,  and  followed  by  thoir  good  bishop;  his  face,  partly 
concealed  by  that  energetic  hand  which  holds  his  crozie** 
or  pastoral  stiff,  may,  notwithstanding,  by  tho  word 
"  Chiapa"  inscribed  on  the  front  of  his  mitre,  be  identi- 
fied with  the  glorious  Friar  Bartholomeo  de  las  Casas, 
bishop  of  that  place.  This  matter  of  friendly  inter- 
course, continued  beyond  life,  is  pushed  still  further  in 
the  more  advanced  part  of  tho  same  group  by  the  male 
adoring  Americans,  and  some  Dominican  friars,  where 
the  very  graceful  incident  occurs  of  one  of  these  Domi- 
niums directing  the  attention  of  an  astonished  Carib 
to  some  circumstances  of  that  beatitude,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  ho  had  promised  to  his  Carib  friend.  The 
first  group  below  on  the  left-hand,  in  this  picture,  con- 
sists of  Roger  Bacon,  Archimedes,  Descartes,  and  Thalcs; 
behind  them  stands  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  regarding  with  awe  and 
admiration  a  Solar  System,  which  two  angels  aro  un- 
veiling and  explaining  to  them  ;  near  tho  inferior  angel, 
who  is  holding  the  veil,  is  Columbus,  with  a  chart  of 
his  voyage ;  an  1  close  to  him,  Epaminondas  with  his 
shield,  Socrates,  Cato  the  younger,  the  elder  Brutus, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More ;  a  Stxtumvirate,  to  which, 
Swift  says,  all  ages  have  not  been  able  to  add  a  seventh. 
Behind  Marcus  Brutus  is  William  Molynenx,  holding 
his  book  of  the  Caso  of  Ireland ;  near  Columbus  aro  Lord 


Shaftesbury,  John  Locke,  Zeno,  Aristotle,  and  Plato ; 
and  in  the  opening  between  this  group  and  the  next  aro 
Dr.  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle.  The 
next  group  are  legislators,  where  King  Alfred  the  Groat 
is  lenning  on  the  shoulder  of  William  renn,  who  is  show- 
ing his  tolerant,  pacific  code  of  equal  luws  to  Lycurgns ; 
standing  round  them  are  Minos,  Trajan,  Antoninus, 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
Henry  tho  Fourth  of  France,  and  Andrea  Doria  of 
Genoa.  Here,  too,  aro  introduced  those  patrons  of 
genius,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Charles  the  First,  Colbert,  Leo  the 
Tenth,  Francis  the  First,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  tho 
illustrious  Monk  Cassiodorus,  no  less  admirable  and 
exemplary  as  the  Secretary  of  State  th  «n  as  tho  friar 
in  his  convent  at  Viviors,  the  plan  of  which  be  holds  in 
his  hand.  Just  before  this  group,  on  the  rocks  which 
separate  Elysium  from  the  Infernal  Regions  are  placed 
the  angelic  guards  (see  Milton,  book  iv.,  vcr.  549) ; 
and  in  the  most  advanced  part  an  archangel,  weighing 
attentively  tho  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  whose 
r.iised  hand  and  expressive  countenance  deuote  great 
concern  at  the  proponderancy  of  evil;  behind  this 
figure  is  another  angel,  explaining  to  Pascal  and 
Bishop  Butler  tho  analogy  between  natural  and  re- 
veiled  religion.  The  figure  behind  Pascal  and 
Butler,  with  his  arm  stretched  out  and  advancing  with 
so  much  energy,  is  that  ornament  of  our  latter  ages,  the 
graceful,  the  sublime  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux ;  tho 
uniting  tendency  of  the  paper  he  holds  in  that  hand, 
resting  on  tho  shoulder  of  Origcn,  would  well  comport 
with  those  pacific  views  of  tho  amiable  OrotiuB  for  healing 
those  discordant  evils,  which  are  sapping  the  foundation 
of  Christianity  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  where  in 
other  respects  it  would  be,  and  even  is,  so  happily  and 
so  well  established.  See  page  61  of  Mr.  Barry's  printed 
letter  to  tho  Society  for  the  Encouiageuient  of  Arts,  Ac, 
dated  Feb.  1793. 

Behind  Francis  tho  First  and  Lord  Arundel,  are  Hugo 
Grotius,  Father  Paul,  and  Pope  Adrian. 

Towards  the  top  of  tho  picture,  and  noar  the  centre, 
sits  Homer;  on  his  right-hand  Milton;  next  him, 
Shukeepcare,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  Sappho.  Behind 
Sappho  sits  Alcmus,  who  is  talking  with  Ossian  ;  near 
him  arc  Menander,  Moliere,  Congreve,  Brahma,  Con- 
fucius, Mango  Capac,  &c.  Next  Homer,  on  the  other 
side,  is  tho  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  with  Virgil  leaning 
on  his  shoulder;  and  near  them  Taseo,  Ariosto,  and 
I  >anto.  Behind  Dante,  Petrarch,  Laura,  Giovanni,  and 
Bocaccio.  In  the  second  range  of  figures,  over  Edward 
tho  Black  Prince  and  Peter  tho  Great,  are  Swift, 
Erasmus,  Cervantes ;  near  them  Pop©,  Dryden,  Addison, 
Richardson,  Mendelssohn,  and  Hogarth.  Behind  Dryden 
nnd  Pope,  are  Sterne,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Thomson,  and 
Fielding;  and  near  Richardson,  Inigo  Jones,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Vandyke. 
Next  Vandyke  is  Rubens,  with  his  hand  on  tho  shoulder 
of  Le  Sueur ;  and  behind  him  is  Le  Brun  :  next  to  theso 
are  Gitdio  Romano,  Dominichino,  and  Annibol  Canned, 
who  are  in  conversation  with  Phidias,  behind  whom  is 
Giles  Hussey.  Nicholas  Poussin  and  the  Sityonian 
maid  are  near  them,  with  Callimachus  and  Pamphilus ; 
near  Apelles  is  Correggio ;  behind  Raphael  stand  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  behind  them, 
Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Massaccio,  Brunalcschi,  Albert 
Durer,  Giotto,  and  Cimabue. 

In  tho  top  of  this  part  of  tho  picture,  tho  painter  has 
happily  glanced  at  what  is  called  by  astronomers  tho 
system  of  systems,  where  the  fixed  stars,  considered  as 
so  manv  suns,  each  with  his  several  planets,  ore  revolving 
round  the  Great  Cause  of  all  things  ;  and  representing 
everything  as  effected  by  intelligence,  has  shown  each 
system  carried  along  in  its  revolution  by  an  angel. 
Though  only  a  small  portion  of  this  circle  can  bo  seen, 
yet  enough  is  shown  to  manifest  the  sublimity  of  the  idea. 

In  the  other  corner  of  the  picture  the  artist  has  repre- 
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seated  Tartarus,  where,  among  cataract*  of  fire  and 
clouds  of  smoke,  two  large  hands  are  seen ;  one  of  theih 
holding  a  fire-fork,  the  other  pulling  down  a  number  of 
figures  bound  together  by  serpents,  representing  War, 
Gluttony,  Extravagance,  Detraction,  Parsimony,  and 
Ambition  :  and  flouting  down  the  fiery  gulph,  are  Ty- 
ranny, Hypocrisy,  Hnd  Cruelty,  with  their  proper  attri- 
butes ;  the  whole  of  this  excellent  picture  proving  in  the 
most foruiblc  manner,  thotruthof  thatgreatm.ixiui,  which 
has  been  already  quoted,  but  cannot  oe  too  often  incul- 
cated : — "That  the  attainment  of  man's  true  rank  in  the 
creation,  and  his  present  and  future  happiness,  individual 
as  well  a*  public,  depend  on  the  cultivation  and  proper 
direction  of  tho  human  faculties." 


In  addition  to  tho  pictures  d escribed  above,  there  are 
two  other  pictures  in  the  Great  Room;  one  by  Mr. 
Hor&ley,  R.A.,  representing  Her  Majesty  surrounded 
by  the  Royal  Family  at  Windsor  Castle  ;  the  other  by 
Mr.  Cope,  R.A.,  representing  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prioco  Consort  with  his  hand  upon  the  charter  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1861.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  members,  that  these  pictures  (with  a  bust  of  the 
Prince  Consort  now  in  the  Vestibule)  were  presented  to 
the  Society  by  subscription  amongst  its  members,  as  a 
memorial  of  His  Royal  Highness,  who  was  for  eighteen 
years  President  of  the  Society. 

When  the  subject  of  this  memorial  was  under  discus- 
sion, it  was  suggested  that  the  completion  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Society's  Great  Room,  as  designed  by  Barry, 
would  (in  addition  to  the  bust  above  referred  to),  be  a 
suitable  form  for  the  memorial. 

In  Barry's  original  design  tho  spaces  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  the  portraits  of  Lords  Romney  and 
Folkestone  were  formerly  placed,  were  to  havo  been 
filled— one  with  a  portrait  of  George  the  Third,  and  the 
other  with  a  group  representing  Queen  Charlotte  super- 
intending the  education  of  her  family  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Barry  did  not  livo  to  complete  these  pictures, 
but  his  intentions  were  accurately  recorded  in  his  own 
etchings.  The  spaces  intended  to  have  been  thus  occu- 
pied have  now  been  filled  with  tho  two  pictures  just 
descri  bed. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 

The  thirty-eighth  meeting  will  commence  in  Norwich 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  August  next,  under  the 
presidency  of  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  Esq.,F.R.S.,D.C.L., 
&c.  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Tho  fact  that  Norwich  has  never  before  been  visited 
by  the  British  Association,  the  character  of  its  manufac- 
tures, tho  highly  interesting  geological  features  and 
archaeological  remains  in  the  surrounding  disttict,  with 
a  hearty  desire  worthily  to  receive  tho  Association,  will 
combine,  it  is  hoped,  to  mako  tho  meeting  thoroughly 
interesting  and  suceesful. 

Through  the  liberality  of  various  public  bodies  and 
private  individuals,  the  Committee  have  obtained  excel- 
lent accommodation  for  the  various  meetings  of  the 
Association ;  a  subscription  has  been  raised  to  defray 
local  expenses;  tho  offers  of  private  hospitality  have 
been  numerous ;  special  invitations  have  been  given  to 
the  corresponding  members  and  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished foreigners ;  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
receive  and  heartily  entertain  visitors  to  tho  meeting. 

Those  who  propose  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  should 
communicate  with  Messrs.  Donald  Dalrymple,  Hinds 
Howell,  and  Joseph  Crompton,  Honorary  Local  Secre- 
taries, in  order  that  they  may  be  supplied  with  a  railway 
pass  ticket ;  and  also  that  accommodation  may  be  ob- 
tained for  them. 

The  Ueccplion-room,  at  Masonic  Hull,  Theatre- street. 
Norwich,  will  bo  open  on  Monday,  August  17,  at  12 
o'clo.k,  for  the  sale  of  ticket*,  and  for  supplying  inter- 


communications intended  for  presentation  to  the 
sections  should  be  forwarded  in  letters,  before  August 
16th,  addressed  either  to  G.  Griffith,  Esq.,  Assistant 
General  Secretary,  1,  Wood  side,  Harrow,  or  to  one  of  tho 
local  secretaries  at  Norwich,  and  should  bo  accompanied 
by  a  statement  whether  the  author  will  be  present,  and 
on  what  day,  so  that  the  business  of  the  Association  may 
be  satisfactorily  arranged. 

Tho  opening  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  Drill -haU, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  tho  19th  of  August,  at  8  o'clock, 
by  Joseph  Hooker,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  4c.,  President 
Elect. 

Soirees  will  be  held  in  St  Andrew's  Hall  on  the  even- 
ings of  Thursday,  the  20th,  and  Tuesday,  the  26th  of 

August. 

Evening  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Drill-hall  on 
Friday,  the  21st,  and  Monday,  the  24th  of  August,  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock. 

Various  excursions  (geological,  archaeological  and 
ethnological)  have  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  Thurs- 
diy,  the  27th  of  August,  to  Cromer  and  iu  district,  to 
Hunstanton,  to  Holkham,  Castle  Acre,  Diss,  Iloxne, 
Thetford,  &c,  full  details  of  which,  with  times  of  trains, 
will  be  published  in  due  course.  Minor  excursions, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Norwich,  are  in  course  of 
arrangement. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  of  late  in 
France  to  the  education  of  the  rural  population,  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently  taken  a  step 
of  some  importance  in  the  same  direction  as  regards 
girls ;  he  has  commissioned  Madame  la  Baronne 
Herald  do  Pages,  a  lady  who  has  given  great  attention 
to  agricultural  and  philanthropic  instruction,  to  inspect 
all  the  girls'  schools  in  France  in  which  agriculture  is 
added  to  tho  ordinary  studies  of  primary  schools. 
Madame  do  Pages  will  commence  her  inspection  with 
Bordeaux,  and  afterwards  continue  her  labours  through- 
out the  South  of  France,  tho  Vosges,  and  Alsace. 
Reports  have  shown  how  terribly  wanting  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  household  economy  are  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  England,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  thai  their  sisters  of  France  are  in  a 
condition  very  little  (if  any)  superior,  and  the  visits  of 
a  well-informed  lady  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  good  effect. 

In  the  same  spirit  M.  Malgras,  academical  inspector 
of  Epinal,  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  schoolmasters  of 
the  Vosges,  containing  practical  hints  for  the  guidance 
of  tho  latter.  Tho  Inspector  recognizes  the  facts 
of  tho  introduction  of  agricultural  lessons  in  many 
of  tho  schools,  and  adds  that  the  method  should  be 
sysb-matist  d,  account  being  always  taken  of  the  special 
agricultural  charuct*  r  of  each  locality.  He  impresses 
upon  the  teachers  of  the  schools  that  lessons  are  not 
alone  buJheient ;  that  the  pupils  should  be  taken  to  see 
tho  best-kept  farms  in  tho  district ;  be  made  to  study 
tho  various  kinds  of  soil  and  their  products,  and  visit  the 
sUbles,  cattle-houses,  fields,  and  vineyards  of  those  who 
havo  received  medals  for  their  good  farming  or  manage- 
ment. Tho  schoolmasters  are  especially  enjoined  to 
make  their  own  gardens  practical  schools  of  instruction. 
The  Inspector  requires,  moreover,  that  on  or  before  a 
given  day  each  schoolmaster  shall  make  a  return  of  the 
means  which  are  at  his  disposal,  or  of  which  he  proposes 
to  avail  himself,  forgiving  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  The  schoolmasters  are  instructed  to  make 
(or  cause  their  pupils  to  make)  a  plan  of  the  garden  or 
land  placed  at  their  disposal,  on  a  scale  of  1  in  100  or 
I  in  200,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  plot,  indicating 
the  boundaries,  walks,  beds,  trees,  and  other  objects, 
such  plans  to  be  on  paptr  of  a  given  size,  and  to  bear 
the  name  of  tho  commune,  the  name  and  ago  of  the 
'raugbtsman,  and  an  explanatory  inscription.  These 
pirns  are  to  bo  sent  in  by  a  given  date,  in  order  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Scholastic  Show  of  the  Department. 
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The  Prefect  of  the  Department  is  instructed  to  confer 
with  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  other  societies,  in 
order  that  well-drawn  plana  may  be  rewarded  with 
prize*. 

Jine  Srts. 
 ♦  

^  Status  to  the  latb  Painter,  Ingres. — A  competi- 
tive exhibition  of  models  for  a  statue  of  tho  lato  painter, 
Ingres,  is  about  to  take  place  at  the  Institut  of  France. 
More  than  thirty  models  have  arrived,  mime  from  Rome 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  somo  from  Athens,  but  the 
majority  from  tho  ateliers  of  Parisian  sculptors.  M. 
Ingres  was  not  a  favourable  subject  for  sculpture,  but  tho 
estimation  in  which  ko  was  held  will  probably  have 
induced  some  clever  sculptors  to  compete  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  statue  to  be  raised  to  his  memory. 

Discovert  of  Ancient  Paintlnq  at  Milan.— A 
fine  fresco  has  just  been  discovered  in  the  church  of 
Santa  M.iria  del  Giardino,  which  is  now  being  demolished. 
This  fresco,  which  is  in  a  good  estate  of  preservation, 
represents  St.  Antonio  of  Padua,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
painter  Suardi. 

Excavations  at  Pompeii.— The  excavations,  which 
are  being  carried  on  with  great  activity  just  now  at 
Pompeii,  havo  brought  to  light  two  very  interesting 
specimens  of  ancient  art,  namely,  two  fresco  portruits, 
situated  under  a  portico  of  the  Via  Stabiana.  They  are 
believed  to  be  tho  master  and  mistress  of  tho  house. 
Tho  man  wears  the  toga  of  magistrate,  and  tho  woman 
ia  represented  in  theattitudo  of  a  person  reflecting  about 
what  she  is  to  write,  for  she  has  a  style  in  her  right 
hand  and  is  about  to  carry  it  to  her  lips,  while  in  her 
left  she  holds  the  writing  tablets.  Both  tho  portraits 
are  well  executed. 

New  Royal  Acadbmician. — At  tho  meeting  of  mem- 
bers and  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  Tuesday, 
the  30th  ult.,  for  the  election  of  a  member  in  the  place 
of  Baron  Marochetti,  deceased,  Mr.  F.  Leighton  was 
chosen  by  a  huge  majority.  Mr.  Leighton  was  elected 
A.R.A.  in  July,  1864. 

Collection  op  Engraved  Portraits. — The  authori- 
ties of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are  forming  a 
collection  of  engraved  portraits,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  which  have  already  boon  obtained  are  now 
on  view  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  national  portrait  exhi- 
.  at  Kensington. 


glanufarturts. 


Production  of  Silk  in  Syria.— According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Italian  Consul  at  Boyrout,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  silk  in  Syria,  including  the  province  of  Aleppo 
and  the  adjacent  island  of  Cyprus,  amounted,  in  1867,  to 
1,744,000  kilos,  of  cocoons.  The  highest  prico  paid  was 
6  fr.  65  c.  per  kilo.,  and  tho  lowest  4  fr.  20  c.  The 
quantity  of  silk  obtained  from  tho  cocoons  is  also  very 
variable,  depending  almost  entirely  on  the  mode  of 
winding.  Treating  the  cocoons  in  the  native  manner, 
only  about  a  kilogramme  of  silk  is  obtained  from  8  kilos, 
of  cocoons,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  2  kilos,  of  Bilk  are 
obtained  from  10  to  12  kilos,  of  cocooos  when  tho  opera- 
tion is  conducted  in  the  European  manner.  The  total 
production  of  silk  may  be  estimated  at  149,881  kilos.,  of 
the  value  of  14,086,035  francs.  Tho  greatest  part,  viz., 
125,000  kilos.,  was  exported  to  France.  The  report  ob- 
serves that  the  grains  (eggs)  of  Candia  and  Egypt 
succeed  best  in  the  plains,  whilst  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
grains  gave  the  best  results  in  the  hills. 

Glass  Ci-ttino.— The  Athenirum  snys  that  a  new 
method  of  cutting,  or  rather  dividing,  glass  has  been 
recently  invented  in  France,  and  is  pr.<etis<>d  in  the 
large  establishment  of  the  Glass  Company  of  Baccarat. 
A  jet  of  highly  heated  air  is  directed  fiom  a  tube  on  the 
vase  or  other  object  to  be  cut,  which,  while  made  to 


revolvo  on  its  axis,  is  brought  close  to  the  nozzle  of  the 
tube.  Tho  object  being  then  cooled  suddenly,  the 
glass  divides  at  tho  place  operated  on  with  extreme 
accuracy. 

Flour  Mills  in  Italy. — The  flour  mills  in  Italy  are 
chiefly  driven  by  water-power.  According  to  the  latest 
statistics  the  total  number  ot  these  mills  is  52,846,  con- 
taining 78,813  pairs  of  Btones.  Taking  the  total  popula- 
tion of  It  dy  at  24,255,488  persons,  there  is  one  mill  to 
every  461  inhabitants,  or  a  pair  of  stones  to  every  307 
persons.  In  Northern  Italy,  th  «t  is  to  say,  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  and  tho  Venetian  provinces,  composed  of 
5,277  communes,  with  9,717,113  inhabitants,  there  are 
29,308  mills  and  43  350  p  lira  of  stones.  In  Central  Italy, 
which  comprises  Everilda,  Umbria,  tho  Marches  and 
Tuscany,  the  number  of  mills  is  8,373,  with  17,689  pairs 
of  stones  to  1,071  communes  and  6,368,993  inhabitants. 
In  tho  Neapolitan  provinces  and  Sicily,  with  2,214  com- 
munes and  9,179,322  inhabitants,  there  aro  14,687  mills 
and  17,774  pairs  of  stones.  Of  the  68  provinces  in  Italy, 
that  which  contains  tho  greatest  number  is  Cagliari, 
10,016  ;  next  comes  the  province  of  Siissari,  with  3,647 
mills;  then  Lecce,  with  1866;  Genoa,  1721;  Turin, 
1688;  Rovigo,  1,318 ;  No  vara,  1,329;  Florence,  1,309; 
Potenza,  1,241.  Tho  provinces  which  contain  the  fewest 
number  of  mills  are  Ravenna,  with  95,  and  Livorno,  75. 
As  regards  the  number,  of  pairs  of  stones,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cagliari  there  is  the  greatest  number,  10,422  ; 
then  Sassiri,  3,760;  Turin,  3,267;  Florence,  3,012; 
Genoa,  2,940  ;  Novum,  2,237.  Tho  least  number  aro  in 
the  provinco  of  Porto  Maurizio,  288  ;  Ascoli  Piceno, 
284  ;  Ravenna,  251 ;  Caltanisetta,  235  ;  Mantua,  232 ; 
and  Livorno,  99.  Of  late  years  several  mills  driven  by 
steam  power  have  been  built.  At  Venice  there  is  one  of 
these  establishments  which  produces  about  255  hectolitres 
per  day.  In  Calabria  there  are  two  mills  driven  by  steam- 
power.  At  Bari  one,  producing  200  heetolitres  per  day. 
At  Ferrara  thero  is  another.  In  Tuscany  thero  are 
several  mills  driven  by  steam,  one  at  L-ghorn,  another  at 
Pontcdera,  and  three  at  Calci,  near  Pisa,  with  17  pairs 
of  millstones.  The  number  of  mills  on  the  American 
plan  is  very  limited  in  Italy.  In  the  province  of  Verona 
thero  aro  8  mills  on  this  plan,  of  which  4  havo  22  horse- 
power, and  grind  about  25,000  hectolitres  of  grain  a 
year.  At  Ancona  there  is  also  a  mill  on  this  plan.  In 
Piedmont  the  same  system  is  used  on  a  large  scale  at 
Collegno,  near  Turin,  with  24  pairs  of  stones,  and  grind 
daily  500  hectolitres  of  grain.  These  mills  produce 
daily  300  quintals  of  flour.  Another  establishment, 
near  Settimo  Torincse,  with  6  pairs  of  stones,  grinds 
upwards  of  250  quintals  of  corn  per  day.  Another  mill, 
at  Sampierdarcna,  driven  by  water-power,  produces 
20,000  quintals  of  flour  yearly.  The  production  of 
wheat  in  Italy  amounts  to  34,397,168  hectolitres  ;  oats, 
maize,  &c,  to  19,152,092  hectolitres.  Taking  the  im- 
ports at  4,150,000  heetolitres,  the  total  amount  of  corn 
ground  averages  yearly  57,700,000  hectolitres.  Besides 
tho  Hour  which  introduced  in  Italy  about  79,000  quintals 
of  foreign  flour  is  imported.  The  exports  do  not  amount 
to  moro  than  half  tho  imports.  The  following  are  the 
exports  and  imports  from  1861  to  1865  : — 


Extorts. 

Quantity. 

Valu*. 

Quantity. 

Valoe. 

1861.... 
1802.... 
1863. . . . 
1864.. .. 
1865.. .. 

Quintals. 
49,707 
79,747 
90,287 
84  603 
89,982 

Frenci. 
1,889,000 
3,030,000 
4,431,000 

3  235,000 
3,416,000 

Quintals. 

42,253 
28.305 
65.045 
41.907 
48,325 

Fr»nci. 

1,606,000 
1,077,000 
2,167,000 
1,593  000 
1,836,000 

Averag 

78  845    |  3.200  000 

43.147 

1,666  000 

Tho  prineip-il  exports  of  flour  from  Italy  are  to 
France,  and  Switzerland. 
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Ocean  Teleoraphy. — A  mooting  was  held  at  the 
City  Terminus  Hotel,  on  tho  3rd  inst..  of  gentlemen 
interested  ill  ocean  telegraphy,  to  heur  Capt.  Rowett 
describe  his  patent  for  hempen  cables,  and  his  progress 
in  connection  with  them.  Capt.  Howett  received  a  con- 
cession from  tho  Emj>eror  of  the  French  for  an  Atlantic 
cttble.  He  claims  under  his  patent  the  modifications 
adopted  by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  Ho  now 
proposes  to  adopt  the  simple  sheathing  ol  hemp,  manilla. 
or  coir,  relying  on  the  durability  of  htmp  as  tested  in 
the  case  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  simplifying  tho  manu- 
facture and  laying,  resulting  consequently  in  a  very 
largo  reduction  of  expense.  He  supprnwes  all  wires  or 
metallic  armour  in  ihe  sheathing,  considering  the  hemp 
sufficiently  durable  for  protection,  this  b«>coming  hard 
and  heavy  when  wotted.  He  avoids  tho  complications 
and  expense  of  the  present  paying-out  machinery. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  assumes  a  very  large  re- 
duction and  consequent  economy  in  laying  cables  to 
India,  Java,  China,  Australia,  America,  &e. 

Sea  Fisheries.  —  The  Dieppe  fishermen  have  just 
comph-ti-d  their  mackerel  fishing  for  the  season,  which 
has  proved  more  than  usually  successful,  the  fish  being 
remarkably  plentiful,  especially  during  the  lust  week  or 
two  of  the  season ;  eight  Dieppe  boats,  making  a  total  of 
twenty -one  voyages,  brought  m  more  that  four  hundred 
thousand  fish,  all  of  which  were  salted  on  board,  the 
trade  for  salt  mackerel  being  apparently  on  the  increase. 
The  following  is  a  return  of  the  produce  of  tho  boats  of 
other  ports: — Boulogne,  eight  boats,  in  eleven  trips,  ob- 
tained throe  hundred  thousand  fish ;  and  two  boats  be- 
longing to  Courseullea,  miking  only  three  voyages, 
06.846.  Tho  take  of  the  fishermen  of  these  three'  ports 
has,  therefore,  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand fish  of  ono  kind  only. 

Production  of  Ships'  Biscuits  in  Italy. — The 
production  of  ships'  biscuits  in  Liguria  and  at  Leghorn 
forms  now  an  important  branch  of  trade.  Formerly 
this  article  was  imported  from  other  countri*s,  but  of 
late  years  this  industry  has  so  increased  that  the  exports 
exceed  the  imports  by  upwards  of  600,000  frs.  (£24.000). 
The  Russian  and  Greek  shipping  nro  those  which  prin- 
cipally use  the  Italian  biscuits.  Tho  following  are  the 
exports  and  imports  of  this  article  from  1862  to  186.5  : — 


Inroats. 

Exports. 

ValM. 

(Jnanuty. 

Vftluo. 

1862.... 
1863.... 
1864.... 
1865.... 

quintals. 
396 
216 
209 
311 

fr.. 
24,000 
13.000 
13.000 
19,000 

quintals. 

4,172 
21.547 
11,295 
4,881 

fr«. 

250. 000 
1,293,000 
677,000 
293,000 

Average 

283 

17,000 

10,474 

628,000 

Commbrce  07  Venice.— The  following  is  the  valne  of 
the  merchandise  imported  and  exported  from  Venice 
during  the  last  five  years : — 

Imports. 

Franc*. 

1863    123,285.012 

1864    117,431,239 

1865...   110,796,341 

1866    98.739,457 

1867    128,668,460 

Exports, 


1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


...»  


Franc*. 
74,257,147 
77,04:>  R.54 
71,009.059 
6S.321.674 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  great  out- 
cries are  being  made  as  to  the  stagnation  of  trade  at 
Venice,  there  is  no  reason  to  complain,  and  that  it  has 
increased  considerably  since  its  annexation  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

A  Sultan's  Order.— Tho  Sultan  has  given  a  splendid 
commission  to  tho  famous  house  of  Froment-Meurice  and 
Marnyac,  of  Paris,  consisting  of  a  scries  of  massive  pieces 
of  plate  for  a  dinner  table.  The  centre  piece  will  stand 
more  than  six  feet  high,  and  will  represent  a  Moorish 
palace,  in  the  style  of  the  Alhambrn ;  on  each  side  of  this 


I8«7   101,505,424 


central  ornament  are  to  stand  two  large  fountains  ;  two 
triumphal  arches  occupy  positions  at  some  distance,  and 
several  smaller  pieces,  bout*  dt  table,  as  they  are  calb-d, 
to  hold  flowjrs  or  fruit,  or  both,  complete  the  series,  or 
met  out  dt  table.  Tho  whole  are  to  be  of  massive  silver, 
and,  of  course,  all  in  the  same  style.  The  Sultan  h>te  at 
tho  feame  time  ordered  the  table  on  which  the  grand 
specimen  of  the  silversmiths'  art  is  to  stand,  together 
with  complete  services  of  chinu,  glass,  and  cutlery ;  the 
table,  it  is  said,  is  to  measure  more  than  140  feet  in 
length,  and  sixteen  feet  in  breadth.  The  price  of  the 
silver  plate  ordered  of  MM.  Froment-Meurice  and 
Mamvac  is  reported  to  bo  four  millions  of  fnincs,  or 
£160,000. 

Importations  op  Wheat.— The  Product  Market* 
Serietf  says: — From  official  returns  it  appears  that  out 
total  importations  of  wheat  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year  were  8,465,621  cwts.,  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent,  over  those  of  the  same  quarter  of  1866.  Tho 
chief  supply  continues  to  be  derived  from  Russia, 
althongh  that  country  has  not  maintained  its  relitive 
positions  in  our  market;  since  in  the  first  quarter  of  last 
year  we  derived  from  her  about  44  per  cent,  of  our 
entire  importations,  while  on  the  present  occasion  her 
proportion  has  only  been  27  per  cent  From  Prussia, 
likewise,  the  quantity  has  been  only  about  two-thirds 
that  of  last  year.  The  great  increase  has  been  in  the 
instances  of  Egypt  and  the  United  States.  Egypt, 
which  last  veor  sent  us  only  10,954  cwts.,  hns  this  vear 
contributed  1,241.382  cwts.,  or  about  15  per  cent,  of  our 
entire  supply ;  while  the  United  States  have  more  than 
trebled  their  consignments,  the  total  arrivals  thence 
having  been  1,868.119  cwts.,  or  about  22  per  cent,  of  our 
entire  snpplv.  Of  grain  other  than  wheat,  our  import- 
ations have  in  every  case,  with  the  important  exception 
of  Indian  corn,  been  less  than  in  tho  first  quarter  of  last 
year,  tho  diminution  having  been  40  per  cent,  in  barley, 
23  per  cent,  in  oats,  30  per  cent,  in  peas,  and  7  per  cent, 
in  beans.  Of  Indian  corn,  the  arrivals  have  been  2,302,287 
cwts.,  an  excess  of  71  per  cent. 

Colonies 
 » 

Proorprs  in  Auckland,  Nrvr  Zealand.  —  The 
census  returns  show  an  increaso  in  the  population  of 
tho  province  of  6,189  since  December,  1864,  the  total 
number  being  now  48.321.  Tho  population  of  tho  city 
of  A  ackland  is  now  17,606,  against  17,145  in  1864.  The 
number  in  the  city  would  have  shown  a  greater  in- 
crease but  for  the  recent  rush  to  the  Thames  gold  fields. 
Since  18C4,  78,846»cres  of  land  have  been  fenced  in,  and 
42.481  brought  into  cultivation,  tho  Government  returns 
now  showing  that  207,994  acres  have  been  fenced  in, 
and  that  there  are  now  130,037  acres  of  land  under  crop. 
There  is  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  stock  of  the 
colony,  especially  in  the  number  of  sheep,  which  in 
three  rears  have  more  than  doubled,  there  having  been 
in  1867  172,030  head  of  sheep,  against  73.151  in  1864. 

Coal  in  Kelson,  New  Zealand.  —  The  coal  seams 
at  tho  Grey  River  wrro  discovered  about  twenty-two 
years  ago,  but  lmyond  the  fact  of  their  existence  nothing; 
was  reallv  known  about  them  for  thirteen  years  after- 
wards. In  tho  year  1860  surveyors  were  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  cohI- 
beds  in  the  south-west  districts,  and  thun  was  the  colony 
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first  made  acquainted  with  its  great  mineral  wealth. 
No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  work  the  coal  at  the 
Groy  River  until  gold  was  discovered  near  the  river, 
when,  about  three  years  ago,  a  party  of  six  working 
men,  by  permission  of  tho  Government,  open.-d  the  mine, 
and  with  very  inadequate  means  supplied  with  coal 
the  steamers  visiting  the  Grey  River.  Subsequently 
an  offer  was  made  to  the  Government  by  parties  who 
stated  they  had  capital  to  work  the  coal,  and  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  shipping,  at  tho  lowest  possible 
cost ;  they  were,  after  due  inqnirv,  accepted  as  lessees, 
but  the  working  of  the  mine  has,  so  far.  been  a  dis- 
appointment to  all  who  desire  to  see  New  Zealand 
supply  itself  with  coal.  The  only  means  of  cheapening 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  coal  from  the  Gr^y  River 
to  the  port  of  Nelson  is  by  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  bo  commenced. 
It  is  calculated  that  by  means  of  a  railway  tho  coal 
oould  be  delivered  at  the  port  at  abont  9s.  per  ton,  whilst 
at  present,  owing  to  the  difficulties  attendant  on  its  trans- 
port, the  price  varies  from  2.5s.  to  30a.  per  ton.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  a  largo  dom  .nd  for  the  coal  would 
spring  up  at  Melbourne  and  other  Australian  ports. 

Silvbr  ix  Victoeia.— A  discovery  of  silver  on*  on  tho 
surface  has  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smvths- 


or  banquette  of  tho  diligence.  Tho  charge  for  goods  has 
also  been  reduced  from  lOOfrs.  to  77frs.  per  ton  of  1,000 
kils.  by  "  grande  vitessc."  and  from  GOfrs.  to  40frs.  by 
"  petite  vitcsse."    The  postal  service  between  Paris  and 


Florence  has  been  acccelcrated  bv  the  opening  of  this 
line.  Formerly  a  letter  leaving  Paris  at  eight  o'c  lock 
in  the  evening  arrived  at  Florence  two  days  afterwards, 
but  so  late  at  ni-»ht  that  it  whs  not  delivered  till  the 
next  morning.  Thus,  letters  wfnVn  left  Paris  on  Mon- 
day eveningwere  distributed  in  Florence  on  Thursdny 
morning.  They  now  will  arrive  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, and  bo  at  once  dtdivered,  and  a  gain  of  a  day  is 
effected.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  other  towns  in 
Northern  Italy  do  not  enjoy  a  like  advantage,  the 
Alto  Ittlia  R  ulway  Company  not  having  thought  fit  to 
make  any  alteration  on  their  line  from  Turin  to  Milan 
and  Venice,  and  letters  which  arrive  in  Turin  in  the 
evening  are  not  forwarded  to  Milan  and  Venice  until  the 
next  morning,  and  arrive  too  late  for  delivery  at  Vi  nico 
that  day.  Letters  from  London  might  equally  share 
the  advantages  of  tho  new  system  if  tho  Post-office 
authorities  in  Paris  Hid  not  dntain  them  for  twclvo 
hours,  and  a  night  service  wero  organised  over  Mont 
Cenis. 

Water  Velocipede. — Galipnoti i  says :— An  ingenious 


dale;  and  a  license  or  loas--  for  an  extensive  area  of  land,  \  application  of  the  principle  of  the  velocipede  to  water 


to  be  used  for  mining  purposes,  has  been  applied  for.  A 
fine  sample  of  mixed  metal  gold  and  silver — from  the 
St.  Armand  Mine,  now  known  as  the  Pioneer,  has  been 
shuwn  in  Melbourne. 

Immigration  in  South  Australia. — A  South  Aus- 
tralian paper  says:— "Tho  number  of  immigrants  intro- 
duced at  the  public  expense  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1867  has  been  23,795,  whilst  the  nett  lncnaae  of 
population  from  foreign  sources,  in  other  words,  tho 
exca-es  of  tho  total  immigration  over  the  total  emigration 
in  that  period,  was  21,970,  showing  a  loss  of  1,825  immi- 
grants; and  as  the  actual  cost  of  every  immigrant  landed 
at  Port  Adelaide  has  been  £17  each,  the  money-loss  to 
the  colony  is  fully  £31,000.  The  total  outlay  of  the 
Immigration  Department  of  the  Government  between 
1857  and  1867  whs  £398,106." 

Labour  ix  Queensland.  —It  is  now  being  discovered 
that  manv  of  tho  anticipations  which  were  indulged  in 
as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tho  importation  of 
labourers  from  tho  South  Sea  Islands  were  without 
foundation.  The  men  are  neither  so  industrious  nor 
tractable  as  represented,  their  most  distinguished  charac- 
teristics being  to  have  an  unlimited  capacity  for  eating 
and  sleeping,  and  an  inclination  either  to  obtain  raised 
wugea  or  to  run  away.  It  is  more  than  probablo  that 
in  tho  southern  part  of  Ihe  colony  the  employment  of 
these  men  will  be  confined  to  a  few  plantations,  where 
the  y  can  be  worked  in  gangs. 

Cloth  Manufacture  in  Victoria.  —  In  connection 
with  the  manufactures  of  Victoria,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
report  that  the  first  cloth  factory  established  in  Victoria 
is  now  in  full  operation  near  Goelong,  and  is  capable  of 
turning  out  about  1,500  yards  of  cloth  per  we.  k,  the 
manufacture  of  which  will  consume  about  1,820  lbs.  of 
washed,  or  2,880  lbs.  of  greasy  wool.  Between  forty  and 
fifty  persons  are  employed,  chiefly  women  and  girls,  tho 
former  earning  20s.,  and  tho  latter  about  "s.  a-week. 


Sfotes. 


Mont  Cents  Railway.— The  Fell  Railway  over  the 
31  out  Cenis  appears  to  be  working  admirably,  and  to 
give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  those  who  travel  by  it, 
both  as  regards  the  saving  in  time  and  expense.  The 
prices  charged  are  little  more  than  half  those  formerly 
paid  by  diligence,  being  25frs.  1st  cIbbb,  instead  of  40frs., 
the  charge  for  a  place  in  the  coupe  in  the  diligence. 
The  2nd  class  fare  is  22frs..  and  the  3rd  class  18frs.,  in- 
stead of  Sofrs.,  which  was  paid  for  places  in  the  interior 


locomotion  may  now  bo  seen  on  tho  Lake  of  Enguien, 
near  Paris.  The  form  of  this  new  species  of  naval  con- 
struction is  that  of  the  twin  ship  tried  some  years  back 
on  the  Thames,  tho  motive  power  being  placed  in  tho 
middle  instead  of  on  each  side  as  in  ordinary  paddle 
BtcamerB.  A  pair  of  hollow  water-tight  pontoons,  about 
12  feet  long,  10  inches  wide  in  tho  thickest  part,  and 
tapered  to  a  point  at  each  end,  are  fastened  together 
about  twenty  inches  apart  by  transverse  bars  near  the 
extremities.  In  the  centre  is  placed  the  seat,  rising 
about  two  feet  above  tho  water,  and  supported  by  iron 
rods.  In  tho  front  is  the  pad  lie  wheel,  about  three  feet 
in  diameter  and  eight  inches  broad,  provided  with  six- 
teen floats,  the  axle  turning  on  stout  iron  upritrhts,  and 
the  rotary  motion  being  obtained  from  cranks  worked 
by  tho  feet.  This  little  vrsscl  is  steered  by  rudders  at 
each  of  the  sterns,  and  moved  by  lines.  The  pontoons 
being  made  of  thin  mahogany  planks,  the  whole  con- 
struction is  very  light,  and  glides  along  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  This  water  velocipede,  having  been  built  as  a 
first  experiment,  is  no  doubt  susceptiblo  of  improvement 
in  some  of  its  details,  but  the  principle  may  bo  already 
pronounced  a  complete  success.  The  inventor  is  M. 
Thierry,  an  architect,  of  Paris. 

The  Mont  Cbnis  Tunnel.— During  tho  present  year 
to  30th  April,  tho  total  advancement  made  at  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  has  been  421-35  metres,  of  which  199-50 
was  at  the  Italian  side,  at  Bardonneche,  and  221*85 
metres  at  Modano  on  the  French.  During  the  month 
of  April,  the  total  progress  made  was  109-35  metres,  of 
which  46  40  metres  were  driven  at  tho  Bardonncche  end, 
and  62  45  metres  at  Modane.  The  position  of  tho  tunnel 
up  to  tho  30th  April  was  as  follows  : — 


South  end,  Bardonnecho 
North  end,  Modane  


4.924 
3,344 


Total  length  of  tunnelling   8.268 

Remaining  to  be  driven   3,952 

Total  length  of  tunnel  12,220 

The  Brendisi  and  Alexandria  Routes. — According 
to  tho  report  just  published  by  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  of  Italy,  the  total  number  of  passengers  who 
passed  over  this  lino  rn  route  for  the  East  during  the  List 
ten  months  of  1867  was  673.  Previously  to  this  date 
there  were  no  returns,  as  the  through  service  from  Puris 
to  Alexandria  at  reduced  rates  was  not  established. 

TELEoiiArinc  Impuovewents  in  France. — The  Corps 
Legislatif  has  just  adapted  a  bill  modifying  the  charges 
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mitigation  of  tho  now  law,  the  cost  of  a  message  of  not 
more  than  twenty  words  between  any  two  "Hi  -  h  in  tho 
anine  department  of  France  is  to  he  only  Gfly  centimes, 
(5d.)  From  tho  1st  of  November,  1869,  the  price  of  a 
single  telegram  between  any  two  departments  in  France 
is  to  be  one  franc,  and  this  r  ite  may  be  forestitlled 
by  imperial  decree.  In  either  case  the  fees  to  increase 
50  per  cent,  for  every  ten  words,  in  addition  to  tho 
original  twenty.  The  bill  also  authorizes  tho  authorities 
to  arrange  a  system  of  payment*  through  tho  medium  of 
the  telegraphic  service  in  addition  to  that  of  post-office 
orders.  The  new  scale  of  prices  will  doubtless  create  a 
largo  increase  in  the  number  of  messages,  and  therefore 
it  is  found  necessary  to  lay  down  several  new  lines,  open 
extra  offices,  and  make  various  improvements  in  the 
material  of  the  service  ;  the  cost  of  these  operations  is 
estimated  at  4,021,500  francs  (nearly  £161,000.)  Tho 


following  are  tho  details  of  the  oatimato  : — 

Francs. 

New  lines  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  and 

Nice   1,096,500 

Lino  from  Paris  to  Clermont-Ferrand  and 

Nimes    90,000 

Linn  from  Paris  to  Limoges,  Toulouse,  and 

Mmtpellier   409,000 

Line  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  tho 

Spanish  frontier   276,000 

Lino  from  Lyons  to  Toulouse  and  Bor- 
deaux   102,500 

Lines  in  Brittany   127,500 

Lines  in  Normandy    163,750 

Lines  in  the  North   161,250 

Lines  in  thn  East    345,000 

Establishment  of  underground  lines  within 

and  around  the  most  important  towns  300,000 

Establishment  of  atmospheric  tubes  for 

the  distribution  of  dispatch*  s  in  Paris  600,000 

Purchase  and   fitting   up  of  improved 

apparatus   200,000 

Sundries   250,000 


Total   4,021,500 


American  Association  fob  thb  Advancement  of 
Science. — It  appears  by  a  circular  of  the  committee 
that  tho  objects  of  this  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  are  very  similar  to  thoso  of  the  British 
Association  ;  they  are,  by  periodical  and  migratory 
meetings,  to  promote  intercourse  between  thoso  who  are 
cultivating  science  in  different  parts  of  North  America ; 
to  give  a  stronger  and  more  general  impulse,  and  a 
more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  research  in  that 
country,  and  to  procuru  for  tho  labours  of  scientific  men 
increased  facilities  and  a  wider  usefulness.  The  seven- 
teenth meeting  of  tho  association  will  be  held  at  Chicago, 
during  tho  week  commencing  on  Wednesday,  August 
5th,  1868,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m.  It  will  bo  the  aim  of  tho 
Local  Committee  to  mako  tho  sojourn  of  tho  members 
of  the  association  in  Chicago  pleasant,  as  well  as  profit- 
able in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Tho  usual  local 
courtesies  will  be  extended  to  them,  both  by  private 
citizens  and  public  bodies.  Resolutions  of  invitation, 
and  offers  of  the  use  of  rooms,  libraries,  collections,  &c, 
h  ivo  already  been  passed  by  tho  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Historical  Society,  tho  Young  Men's  Association, 
tho  University  of  Chicago,  tho  Board  of  Trade,  and 
other  bodies.  Communications  Bhould  bo  addressed  to 
the  Local  Secretary,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  No. 
263,  Wabash  Avenue,  or  Post-offico  Box,  1,430,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

The  Inventor  of  EwEi-or-ES.— Tho  Stationer  states 
that  about  forty  years  ago  there  lived  at  Brighton  nbook- 
soller  and  stationer  of  the  name  of  S.  K.  Brewer,  and  he 
used  to  place  in  his  shop  window  piles  of  paper,  begin- 
ning at  the  largest  up  to  the  then  smallest  size,  l6mo. ; 
but  to  finixh  off  tho  pile  he  cut  cards  so  as  to  bring  them 
up  to  a  point.  Ladies  used  to  go  in  and  ask  for  that 
"  dear  little  paper,"  which  induced  him  to  cut  paper  in 


small  sizes.  Then  came  tho  difficulty  of  the  place  for 
address,  and  tho  result  was  ho  invented  the  envelope, 
and  had  metal  plates  made  for  cutting  them  to  shape  and 
sizes.  This  just  pleased  the  ladies,  and  orders  carao  to 
him  for  the  little  paper  and  envelopes  from  all  parts. 
This  at  length  becamo  such  a  demand  upon  his  time, 
that  he  got  Dobbs  and  Co.,  of  London,  to  make  them  for 
him.    Such  was  tho  beginning  of  the  envelope  trade. 

Healino  of  Wounds  bt  Lead. — The  Journal  det 
Connaittanct*  MtdieaU*  contains  a  paper  by  Dr.  Burg- 
grajve,  member  of  tho  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Belgium, 
on  the  new  way  of  dressing  wounds  try  means  of  a  lamina 
of  leid,  of  the  thickness  of  about  half  a  millimetre,  and 
which,  therefore,  can  bo  easily  bent  by  the  fingers,  and 
thus,  by  pressure,  mado  to  assumo  the  form  of  the 
injured  part.  Oneo  applied,  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster,  and  once  or  twice  a  day  irrigations 
are  effected  on  the  limb.  Tho  author  of  the  paper  states 
that  165  patients  out  of  179  treated  at  the  civil  hospital 
at  Ghent  for  workshop  or  railway  accidents,  most  of 
which  were  very  serious,  were  cured  without  undergoing 
any  operation,  the  only  course  followed  being  the  treat- 
ment by  lead  above  described.  Tho  average  duration  of 
the  cure  whs  31  days  and  a  fraction.  Only  14,  or  eight 
per  cent.,  died,  including  those  who  expired  a  few  hours 
after  tho  accident,  and  who  may  consequently  be  con- 
sidered aB  having  been  mortally  wounded.  For  tho  last 
five  years  not  a  Binglo  operation  h  is  taken  place  by  the 
knife  at  tho  Ghent  Hospital  in  the  cases  alluded  to. 
Nature  alone  performs  the  cure ;  all  tho  surgeon  has  to 
do  being  merely  to  second  her,  and  avoid  tho  application 
of  irritating  substances.  Wounds  by  laceration  or 
crushin*  are  less  dangerous  in  their  consequences  than 
thoso  by  tho  knife,  tho  vessels  in  the  former  case  being 
contracted,  and  offering  less  chance  of  purulent  absorp- 
tion. About  50  per  cent,  of  operations  by  tho  knife 
end  in  death,  owing  to  the  general  weakness  induced  by 
loss  of  blood  and  by  a  strict  diet.  By  the  leud  treat- 
ment tho  patient  is  not  deprived  of  his  limb,  and  can 
uso  it,  though  in  a  mutilated  state.  The  lead  remains 
in  its  place  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  without  any  other 
trouble  than  that  of  making  a  current  of  fresh  water 
pass  between  tho  lamina  and  tho  flesh,  and  keeping 
the  limb  in  a  bath.  Any  person,  without  being  a 
surgeon,  can  learn  to  apply  the  lead  ;  and  this  system, 
therefore,  promises  to  bo  extremely  useful  on  tho  field  of 
buttle. 

IIosriTALs  and  Asylums  in  France. — The  number 
of  hospitals  in  Franco  is  said  to  bo  337,  and  of  hotpictt, 
including  aBylums  for  tho  aged,  infirm,  incurable,  or- 
phans, and  foundlings,  199,  besides  734  establishments 
which  aro  at  once  hospitals  and  asylums,  making  a  total 
of  1,270,  whereas,  in  1805,  the  number  was  1,920  ;  this 
diminution  being  tho  result  of  improved  organisation. 
The  average  income  of  these  establishments  amounted  to 
about  2O,OO0,000frs.  at  tho  end  of  tho  past  century,  but 
at  present  it  is  nearly  triple  that  sum.  The  budget 
of  Paris  includes  44,000,000frs.  for  charitable  purposes, 
of  which  9,000,000frs.  aro  devoted  to  the  hospitals,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent ;  of  this  latter 
about  one-third  is  collected  by  charitable  societies,  which 
number  more  than  a  hundred.  In  1789  tho  number  of 
•  persons  in  asylums  was  stated  at  40,000,  but  they  con- 
!  tain  double  that  number  at  present,  while  the  rick  in  the 
hospitals  has  risen  since  the  same  date  from  an  average 
of  25,000  to  90,000. 

Mineral  Oil  as  a  Destroter  of  Insects,  kc. — 
Petroleum  oil,  especi  «lly  in  the  crnde  state,  is  found 
in  France  to  be  of  great  value  in  destroying  insects — 
slugs,  ants,  caterpillars,  and  other  mischievous  creatures. 
The  petroleum  is  mixed  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  an  ounce  to  half  an  ounce  to  n  pint  of  water  in  or- 
dinary eases,  but  when  applied  to  fruit  trees  or  delicate) 
plants  the  quantity  of  the  oil  is  btill  further  diminished. 
A  very  weak  solution,  applied  to  cherry  trees  with  a 
WHtering  pot,  is  said  to  be  completely  efficacious  against 
tho  vrr  Wane  or  larva.-  of  the  cockchafer.    A  strong 
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solution,  pourod  into  tho  hole*  and  down  walls  infested 
by  insects,  is  snid  to  kill  them  rapidly.  Another  applica- 
tion of  the  solution  is  to  rid  dogs  and  other  animals  of 
parasites,  but  tho  parts  must  ho  rubbed  with  soap  a  few 
minutes  after  the  solution  has  been  applied.  An  agri- 
culturist in  tho  Aubo  says  that  the  rats  and  mice  with 
which  his  cellar  had  been  infested,  all  quitted  it  when 
some  petroleum  was  stored  there,  and  that  his  garden 
was  cleared  of  slugs  by  watering  with  tho  rinsings  of 
petroleum  casks. 


Corrfsponticnrf. 


Thz  Electric  Telkorapk  Bill. — Sir,— I  may  state, 
for  the  information  of  those  particularly  interested  in 
the  subject  of  this  Bill,  that  now  the  chief  railway 
companies  have  withdrawn  their  opposition  to  the 
Bill,  hiving  expressed  themselves  Nitisned  with  the 
provisions  proposed  in  their  behalf  by  the  Post-oflico, 
and  th<t  the  chief  remaining  opposition  anticipated 
to  it  is  political.    It  is  yet  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  the  political  patronage  which  it  is  supposed  it  mny 
give  to  the  present  Government.     As  respocts  now 
appointments,  I  have  already  stated  that  the  effectual 
preventive  is  tho  application  of  tho  great  principle  of 
open  competitive  examinations  for  thorn.    As  respects 
the  apprehended  exercise  of  any  political  influence  over 
tho  present  employes  of  tho  private  companies  at  tho 
coming  elections,  I  may  state  that,  if  the  Bill  be  phased 
immediately  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  bring  it  into 
operation,  so  as  to  give  any  possiblo  exercises  of  such 
influence — assuming  it  to  be  possiblo  at  any  time — 
within  the  next  nine  months.    But  of  the  private 
companies'  employe*,  tho  greater  proportion  aro  boys, 
women,  and  young  persons,  and  the  office-keepers  or 
persons  who  might  have  votes  are  so  few,  scattered 
all   over   the   country   iu   twos   and  threes, 
in   numbers   so    insignificant   amidst    urban  con 
stituencies  of  many  thousands,  as  to  make  it  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  any  party  political  manager 
to  look  after  them.    A  leading  electorul  agent  treats 
the  opposition  on  this  head   as  absurd.    Thero  is 
other  opposition,  as  might  bo  expected,  on  the  part  of 
directors  of  railways,  and  of  various  private  companies 
concerned  in  intercommunication,  who  object  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure  as  affording  a  precedent  for 
other  applications  of  it.    1  hope  their  apprehensions 
aro  well  founded,  and  that  they  may  see  an  early 
application  of  it   to  the  Irish  railways ;  and  this 
is  an  additional  public  ground  for  not  delaying  the 
passing  of  the  postal  mo  mure.     The-  directorates  are 
on  the  alert,  and  the  public  and  shareholders  should 
ho  on  the  alert  too  upon  tho  principle.    Tho  leading 
opponent  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Leeiimn,  tho  member 
for  York,  tho  deputy  chairman  of  tho  North  Eistorn 
Railway  Company,  and  a  director  in  two  others,  in 
his  speech  in  the  Houso  of  Commons  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  is  reported  to  havo  sttted,  that  it  whs 
based   on   the  principles   I   had  proposed  for  the 
the  reform  of  our  railway  system,  but  which  a  royal 
commission  hud  declared  to  be  inapplicable.    He  should 
have  added  the  commissioners'  qualification,  "  at  pre- 
sent,"— the  then  present  being  belore  tho  demonstrations 
in  favour  of  the  principle  had  been  afforded  by  the  large 
railway  smashes,  which  havo  chocked  tho  progress  of 
the  country  and  shaken  its  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  to  its  foundation.    Mr.  Leeman,  how- 
ovor,  did  mc  too  much  honour  in  leading  the  House  to 
suppose  that  tho  principle  of  administrative  reform 
in  question  rested  solely  upon  my  testimony.  Ho 
should  havo  mentioned  that,  in  the  commission,  it  had 
tho  support  of  a  clear  and  able  paper  by  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  and  also  of  one  by  Mr.  Monscll,  in  relation  to  the 
railways  in  Iivland,  ana  that  both  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr. 
Roebuck  declined  to  vote  with  Mr.  Lowo  and  the 
majority  of  the  commissioners.    Besides  Mr.  Gait  in 


England,  the  principle  has  the  great  authority  of  the 
leading  Belgian  statesman,  Charles  Rogier,  as  well  as 
tho  authority  of  Moritz  Mohl  and  other  leading  German 
statesmen,  and  has  had,  beyond  any  personal  authority, 
tbo  triumphant  demonstration  of  completely  successful 
practice  in  their  respective  states,  for  the  contemt 
of  the  English  public,  and  of 
I  am,  &c,  Edwin  Chadwick. 

Bewick's  Works.  —  Sir,  — The  JVm/h/  Magazine  for 
July  3, 1841,  contained  a  pretty  oval  cut,  of  "  The  Hunts- 
man and  Old  Hound,"  by  Bewick,  and  which  was  printed 
originally  in  an  edition  of  "Gay's  Fubles,"  published  by 
T.  Saint,  of  Newcastle,  in  1779.  For  the  engraving, 
Bewick,  in  1775,  received  a  premium  from  tho  "  Society 
for  tho  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures."  It 
represents  a  man  on  horseback,  in  the  act  of  whipping 
tho  hound,  with  water  in  the  foreground,  and  at  the 
edge  a  large  old  oak-tree.  Several  hounds  are  working, 
and  three  horsemen  are  visible  in  the  background,  repre- 
senting, probably,  the  master  of  the  hounds  and  tho  two 
whippers-in.  The  four  corners  of  this  woodcut  are 
ornamented  with  leaves,  giving  it  tho  appearance  of  an 
oblong,  3J  inches  long  by  21  inches  wide.  This  cut  is 
interesting  as  an  early  specimen  of  this  artist's  works. 
One  of  his  fellow-workmen  stated: — "The  art  of  en- 
graving on  wood  was  nearly  coeval  with  that  on  copper ; 
and  for  some  time  after  it  was  invented  was  practised  by 
several  of  the  most  eminent  painters  as  an  easy  and  ex- 
peditious method  of  multiplying  copies  of  their  works. 
Most  of  the  earlier  writers  of* natural  history  embellished 
thoir  works  with  figures,  from  wood,  of  plants  and 
animals.  Somo  of  these  did  honour  to  the  artist,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  rude  and  inexpressive, 
and  could  boast  of  very  little  merit.  The  superior 
beauty  and  splendour  of  copper-plate  engravings  gradu- 
ally obtained  n  decided  preference.  During  the  gre  iter 
part  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  wooden  cuts  were  of 
Rn«t  ]  little  use  but  to  embellish  halfpenny  ballids  and  school- 
books.  It  was  reserved  for  Bewick  to  revive  and  restore 
this  nearly -forgotten  art  from  the  neglected  state  in  which 
it  had  been  so  long  suffered  to  continue.  His  particular 
turn  of  mind  led  him  to  observe,  and  to  delineate  the 
form  and  manners  of  the  animal  creation.  He  soon  found 
that  the  yielding  consistence  of  wood  is  better  fitted  to 
express  tho  ease,  freedom,  and  spirit  which  ouvht  to 
characterise  portraits  of  animated  beings,  than  the 
stubborn  surface  of  a  metallic  substance.  He  engraved 
wooden  blocks  of  all  the  domestic,  and  most  of  the  wild 
British  quadrupeds,  &c,  and  these  Bhow  tho  hand  of  a 
master, — boldness  of  outline,  exactness  of  attitude,  and 
discrimination  of  general  character,  which  convey  a 
just  and  lively  idea  of  each  animal.  The  landscapes,  as 
a  background  and  relief  to  his  figures,  and  his  numerous 
vignettes,  havo  a  similar  excellence,  a  truth  and  nature 
which  will  bo  admired  in  proportion  as  they  are  moro 
attentively  observed  and  better  understood.  His  em- 
bellishment of  the  poems  of  Pamel,  Goldsmith,  and 
Somervillo,  form  the  most  extraordinary  etlorts  of  the 
art  of  engraving  upon  wood  ever  produced  in  any  age  or 
country.  The  accuracy  of  Mb  drawings  and  the  life  and 
spirit  which  he  imparts  to  his  figures,  are  of  unrivalled 


ixcellence." 


to  deserve  a  place 


in  your  Journal.— 1  am,  &c,  Chr.  Cookb,  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

,«uJuly. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 
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Psr. 

N  urn  h 

173.  Bill— Court  of  Sewlnn  (Scotland)  (amended). 

175.  „    Local  Government  Supplemental  (No.  6). 

176.  „    Lan^i  Clauses  Coii*ulMi..t|oo  Act  (1845) .' 

177.  .,    Railway  Companies  ( Ireland .  Advance*. 
3«.  Queen  Anne's  bounty  (ls«B)  -  Return. 

Itrilrtred  on  30th  Jan*,  1868. 
179.  Rill— Representation  of  Uie  People  ( Ireland)  (amended). 
262.  Harbours  <  f  Itetuge-Voarterly  Reports. 
271.  East  India  (Home  Accounts). 
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2*7.  Shannon  River — Report  and  Evidence 
326.  (I.)  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  (l-«7  and  1868)- 
333.  Honne  of  Lord*  (Canses)- Return. 
Judicial  Reform*  in  Kgyi>t — Paper*. 


657.  East  India 

DtliTtrtti  on 
304.  Chain  Cables  and  Anch 
330.  Metropolis  <ia«- Return. 


178. 


170. 
181. 
162. 


mendments  (corrected  copy). 
„    Sale  of  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act  Amendment. 
„    Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  (Ireland)  Act  Extension 
(amended). 

183.  „    Poor  Law  and  Medical  lnsp«otor»  (Ireland). 
Victoria — Further  Corre»i*indeucc. 

Dthrertd  on  2&th  June,  lasg. 
180.  BUI -Bank  Holidays  aikd  Bills  of  Exchange  (a* 
the  Select  Committee). 

188.  „    New  Zealand  (Legislative  Council). 
383.  Naval  Reserve— Report. 

343.  Ea»t  India  (Persian  Telegraph)— Return. 

SMBtov  1867. 
669.  Navy  (Iron  Ballast)— Return. 

DMcertd  on  26th  Jung.  1*68. 

184.  BUI — Lunatic  Asylum*  (Ireland)  Accounts  Audit. 
187.     „     University  Elections  (Voting  Papers). 

189.  „     Consular  Marriages. 
189.    „     Municipal  Klectiona  (Scotland). 
314.  Doclcy  <rds  and  Factories— Return. 

320.  Army  Reserve — Regulations. 

321.  Militia  Reserve— Regulations. 
339.  New  Courts  of  Justice   Treasury  Mlnnte. 
348.  Ecclosl-wtlcal  Titles  In Qi 

354.  Bank  Holidays  -  Report 

355.  Mr.  Eyro  (Jamaica) -Letter. 

Dtlittrtd  on  Mth  Jun*,  1368. 
199  Bill— Llhol  (Ireland). 
345.  Income  and  Property  Tax— Return. 
347.  Law  Cost*  (Ireland) -Return. 

Dtliefrtri  on  Ml  JWy,  1888. 
it  of  Trust  Fund*  Supplemental. 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Ac.  (Ireland.) 
Turnpike  Trust'  Arrangement*. 

Portpatrlck  and  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Com- 
panies. 

302.    „    Colonial  Governors  Pensions  Act  Amendment. 
119.  (iv.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (  1st  May.  18-.8). 
307.  Leo  River  Conservancy  Blll-Mlnutes  of  Evidence. 

IHH**r**l  on  tnd  Jul;.  i«;h 
150.  Bill— Ecclesiastical  Buddings  and  t!lcbos(  Scotland)  (amended). 

203.  „     Assignees  of  Marine  Policies  (amended). 

204.  „    Burial*  (Ireland)  (amended). 

205.  „     Fair*  I  Metmi">lis). 

337.  Ahysslnlan  Expedition  -  Two  Despatches  from  Blr  Robert 
Napl«-r. 

341.  Eaat  India  (Progress  and  Condition) -Statement. 

344.  (a  )  Poor  Rate*  and  Pauperism— Return  (A). 
353.  Navy  (Beef) -Return 

356.  Portpatrlck  and  Don 

pondence. 

358.  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School— Return. 
389.  Army  Service* — Further  Coi  rca  pernio  no*. 
374.  WriU  of  Error-Memorial*,  Ac. 


194. 

200. 
301. 


J)atntts. 


Aerial  navigat|nn-l*l5-A.  Crestadoro. 
ASrtal  navigation— 1987— W.  E.  Newton. 
Baking  powder— 1970— J.  C  Walker. 
Beer,  Ac.,  coo  ling-  la  '7-VV.  MUller  and  O.  Englert. 
Beer,  Ac.,  cooling— IMS— O.  B  Turrell. 
Boilers— 1938   M.  and  J.  Mackle. 
Boring  bit*  and  angers— 1935— C.  Wbltehoui*. 
Carriages,  Ac.,  apparatus  for  weighing-  1968— W.  Betts. 
Chemical  product  applicable  to  the  electrical  pUe,  Ac- 
E.  Oeilge. 

Chimney  cowls— 1704— C.  Wlndhausen  and  H.  Bussing. 
Cloth,  figured— 1984-D.  Mitchell. 

Cop  bottoms,  machinery  for  preparing,  Ac— 1923 -J.  Anderson. 
Cotton,  Ac.,  p retiring— 1913 — J.  Lord. 

Door  knobs,  Ac,  enamelled  east-iron  for — 1534— A.  D.  E.  Boucher 
r-1944    E  FUher. 
8.  Blocker. 


i  and  J.  Vender] 


Pil  l 

pe  ii  burg. 

Flre.urms,  Ac,  breech-loading— 1931— W. 
Fiihlng  apparatus— 1M08—L  Q.  Mure. 
Flax,  Ac,  hackling— 1967- W.  Rowan. 
Furnaces  for  metallic  operations— 19J9— W.  Yate*. 
Has,  Ac— 1444— W.  R.  Lake. 
Oloves,  Ac,  compound  for  cleaning— 1940— K. 
Gold  and  silver  ores,  treating— 1931— A.  L.  ~ 
Grain,  Ac,  apparatus  for  *hov 
Hay  rakes— 19*5—  A.  Kidgway. 
Healds  for  weaving— 1956— W.  and  0.  Brooke. 
Hemp  and  flax,  preparing— 1778— P.  Bachan. 
Hinges -1989—  V7.  Carr. 
Hurdles,  Ac  ,  wrought-lrt 
Iron,  enamelling— 1K04-J.  Oakden  and  J 
Lace.  Ac.,  cutting  off  the  superfluous  portions  of 

or  other  device*  made  on— 194*— J.  Ball,  Jun. 
lathes-  1933— J.  Toft 
Lcumn  — 1'*95 -O.  Richardson. 
Miners'  safety  cages,  Ac  — 1919 — J.  H.  Johnson. 
Miners'  safety  lamp*— 1991— T  Heppell. 
Moulds  for  casting- 1977 -C.  Attsrood. 
Mowing  or  reaping  grass  or  grain  crop*— 1963— J.  P. 

and  E.  H.  Cardcll. 
Needle-case*,  dial  or  Indicating— 1962— M.  Demmer. 
Oils,  hydrocarbon,  burning— 1927— N  D.  BpartaU. 
Omnibuses,  Ac.,  registering  the  number  of  paaseugei 

— 1958—  R.  Wappcnsteio  and  R.  Ray. 
Paper,  waterproofing— 1953—  C.  Hnmfrey  and  W.  S.  Webster. 
Pots,  urns,  Ac.,  for  containing  hot  beverage*— 1997— H.  W.  Hart. 


IT.F. 


Railway  brakes- 1305 -W  Uusworth. 

Railwny  brake*  and  signals -1967    T.  Cornfield,  jun. 

Railway  chairs  and  rails— 1955— L.  R.  Prindlc 

Railway  chairs  and  rail*— 1973— W.  Thomson  and  J.  Crowley,  Jun. 

Safes,  strong  rooms,  Ac— 1971— W.  and  J.  Rhode*. 

Sewage,  Ac,  deodorizing- 1954— W.  C.  and  R.  G.  Sillar  and  O.  W. 

Wlgncr.   

Shir*,  propelling— 1999— W  L.  G.  Wright. 
Shirt  .tads.  Ac-1925-L.  and  A.  Pykc 
Steam  engine*-19<4— C.  H.  Mitchell. 
Steam  engines,  Ac— 1938— J.  Howden. 
Steam  engine*,  Ac.  governor*  for— 1680 — W.  E. ', 
St  >ne.  drewlnw — 1961— J.,  L,  and  J.  Iiooth. 
Stoves  or  furnaces  for  heating  air — 674— W.  R.  Lake. 
Tuyeres  — 15*49— F.  Worcester. 
Vessels  conUlnl  r.g  llq  ulds,  closing  and  securing  - 
Watche*.  lever  escapements  for— 1808— W.  E.  1 
Wat-r,  ohtatnlug  - 1915— F.  Warner 
Waier,  purifylnir— 14U8  -F.  Wise  and  E.  Field. 
Waterclo«-ts— 19*1  -  W.  S.  Carr. 
Waterproofing  compound'— 19 12— C.  Humfrcy. 
Wool,  Ac  ,  combing— 1960— T.  Whitehead. 
Yams,  dycing-1968-J.  " 


3».  E.  R. 
43.  J.  Combe, 
51.  H.  McEvoy. 
62.  .1  Maury. 
63  W.  T.  Tongue. 
66.  J.  R.  Dunn. 
60.  G.  Warsop. 


61.  J  L.  Norton. 

62.  ft.  Warsop. 

64.  P.  ^  ....... 

78  R  Giplwood. 

ML  J.  Petrie.Jtm. 
116.  P.  Pillar 
167.  J.  1 


87.  B.  O.  Archibald. 

92.  J.  Lewta*. 

93.  J.  H.  Glew. 

103  J.  Pili  ng  and  R.  Scaife. 
155.  F  Postlll. 
178.  H.  Kershaw. 
199.  A.  M.  Clark. 


C.  8. 
337  W  Oram. 
347.  A.  M  «  lark. 
377.  R.  Morton. 
429.  J.  Nlxnn. 
467.  W.  E.  Newton. 
886.  MT.  and  W.  Arthur. 


Patkkts  o*  which 

1754.  C.  de  Bergue. 
1764.  W  Clappcrton  A  A.  Lyle. 
1784.  W.ThomaonAC.F.Variey. 
1806.  W.  Goutding. 


8taj*t  Otrrr  or  £60  tub  an 
1840.  A.  Denayrvmze. 
1766.  J.  and  R  8.  Dale 
1775.  J  and  A.  Longbottom. 
1799.  H.  D.  P.  Cunningham. 


PlTKVTS  OTJ  WHICH  TBI  STAMP  liUTT  Of  £100  HAS 

1701.  W.  H.  Ludford.  |  1695.  P.  Spenec 


Paio. 


$tgisterrt  Sestps. 


4952—  Juno  2nd— A  traveller's  wrapper— The 
Company,  Castle  Mills,  Edinburgh. 

4953—  Juno  18th— Indexed  key  cabinet 
pool. 

4954—  June  30th— Metallic  door  mat  or  scraper — William  Prockton, 
La  on  rest  on,  Cornwall. 

4956-June  20th-Sack  truck— Warren  Bharman,  Melton  Mowbray. 
4956— June  ialh— Knife  and  railway  key— Low  in  and  Roger*.  Shef- 
field. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  11,  1868. 

Harvesting  Corn  in  Wet  Weather. 

The  Essay  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gillwell- 
park,  Sewardntone,  Essex,  for  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas 
were  awarded,  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  publishers  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  price 
one  shilling,  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

In  addition  to  the  Essay  to  which  the  above 
prize  was  awarded,  the  Judges  desire  specially 
to  commend  the  Essay  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby. 

The  Judges  also  command  the  Essays  by 
Messrs.  George  Strickland,  Low  Abbey,  Kirkley, 
Thore,  Penrith ;  David  Robinson,  Burntshields, 
Kilbarchan,  Paisley;  William  Churchman,  Lyd- 
ling  Farm,  Godahuing ;  E.  J.  Cumming,  Linscott, 
More  ton  Uampstead,  Devon  ;  and  Thomas  Fer- 
guson, Kinochtry,  Cupar  Angus,  N.B. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


|tffcetogs  of  tire  Society. 



Cantob  Lectures. 
"Ow  Food."    By  Dr.  Lbtheby,  M.A.,  M.B.,  &c 

LECTURE  I.,  DELIVERED  MojfDAY,  JANUARY  27. 

Varieties  of  Food— their  Chemical  Competition  and 
Nutritive  Value, 

The  economy  of  food,  in  its  fullest  signification,  is  a 
matter  of  national  importance  ;  for  the  political  influence 
of  a  nation  is  as  much  dependent  upon  tho  muscular 
strength  of  the  people  as  upon  their  intelligence  and 
commercial  industry  ;  and  this  strength  is  wholly  refer- 
able to  a  right  use  and  proper  distribution  of  food. 

We  perceivo  this  not  moroly  in  the  calamities  of  actual 
want,  as  in  the  f.-vers  of  famine,  but  also  in  the  less  pro- 
minent, but  equ  illy  significant  decline  of  health  in  timesof 
partial  distress,  whon  the  vigor  and  energy  of  tho  poorer 
part  of  the  population  are  so  reduced  as  to  lay  them  open 
to  diaease.  In  fact,  the  exp  Hence  of  our  public  hospitals 
too  often  elicits  tho  fact  that  the  wasted  power  of  the 
patient  has  been  the  advent  of  incurable  disease.  Xor 
is  this  all ;  for,  as  Mr.  Simon  observes— "  Long  before 
insufficiency  of  diet  is  a  matter  of  hygienic  concern ; 
long  before  the  physiologist  would  think  of  counting  the 
grains  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  which  intervene  between 
life  and  starvation,  the  household  will  havo  been  utterly 
destitute  of  material  comfort ;  clothing  and  fuel  will 
have  been  scantier  than  food ;  against  inclemencies  of 
weather  there  will  have  been  no  adequate  protection; 


dwelling-space  will  have  been  stinted  to  the  degree  in 
which  over-crowding  produces  or  increases  disease  ;  the 
home  will  be  where  shelter  can  be  cheapest  bought, 
where  sanitary  appliances  are  least  considered,  and 
where  cleanliness  is  almost  impossible."  And  all  this 
distress  falls  heaviest  upon  those  who  are  least  able  to 
bear  it— the  mother  and  her  children  ;  for  the  father,  to 
be  able  to  work,  even  lightly,  must  eat,  and  thus  the 
others  are  the  largest  sufferers.  Bad,  however,  as  the 
immediate  consequences  are,  they  are  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  tho  remote— the  sickly  race  that  comes  of 
want. 

In  examining,  therefore,  this  question  of  tho  economy 
of  food,  we  must  not  only  look  at  the  nutritive  value  of 
different  articles  of  dif  t,  but  we  must  also  consider  how 
fool  can  be  best  distributed  and  utilized. 

To-day  we  will  investigate  tho  principal  varieties  of 
food,  and  ascertain  their  peculiar  qudtties  and  dietetical 
values.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  n-cesstry  to  have 
some  standard  for  comparison,  but  this  is  avowedly  a 
difficult  m  tter;  for  if  we  compare  foods  nccording  to 
the  proportions  of  their  principil  constituents —viz., 
albuminous  mutters,  starchy,  saccharine,  and  saline— 
we  shnll  Had  th  »t  the  relative  quantities  vary  to  such  a 
dogroeastomake  the  comparison  almost  useless ;  and  if  we 
fix  our  attention  on  one  of  these  constituents— the  nitro- 
genous, for  example— and  make  it  tho  exponent  of  nutri- 
tive value,  we  get  into  the  difficulty  of  either  overloading 
tho  equivalent  with  a  large  amount  "f  carbonaceous 
material,  or  of  having  it  deficient  therein.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  desire  to  know  the  quantities  of  different  foods 
which  would  furnish  the  1,200  grains  of  nitrogenous 
matter  required  by  a  man  in  his  daily  diet,  we  should 
find  that  the  following  are  tho  proportions:— 

Table  I. 

Proportions  of  Different  Foods  Required  to  Yield  1,200 
drains  of  Nitrogenous  Matter, 
Grain*. 

Skim-cheese    2,681 

Lean  meat  .,,   6,217 

White  fish   8,630 

Fat  meat   9,231 

Fat  bacon    13,636 

Broad    14,815 

Rice   19.048 

New-milk    29,268 

Potatoes    67,143 

Parsnips  or  turnips    100,000 

Beer  or  porter    1,200,000 

In  this  m  inner  tables  havo  been  constructed  of  the 
nutritive  values  of  food,  and  I  show  you  one  of  them. 

Table  n. 

Nutritive  equivalents — calculated  according  to  the  amounts 
of  Nitrogen  in  the  Dry  Substances;  Human  Milk  being 
100  :— 

VEGETABLE. 


IVrnmli. 
04 
0  9 
10 
1-3 
20 
21 
27 
42 
8  2 
143 
1714 


Rice    81 

Potatoes   84 

Maizo   100 

Ryo   106 

Radish    106 

Wheat    119 

...  125 


Barloy 


Oats   , 

White  bread 
Black  bread 

Peas   

Lentils    276 

Haricots   283 

  320 


138 
142 
166 
239 


ANIMAL. 


Human  milk..  100 
Cow's  milk  . .  237 
Yoke  of  egg  . .  305 

Oysters   305 

Cheese    331 

Eel   434 

Mussel    528 

Ox-liver   570 

Pigeon    756 

Mutton   773 

  776 


L*mb    833 

White  of  egg  . .  845 

Lobster    859 

Skate  ........  859 

Veal   873 

Beif   880 

Pork   893 

Turbot    898 

Ham    910 

Herring   914 
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I  hardly  neel  svv  that  comparisons  of  this  description 
are  of  little  practical  value,  for  they  furnish  no  indica- 
tion of  the  digestive  labour  required  to  utilize  the 
products ;  besides  which  we  are  far  from  being  assured, 
at  the  present  time,  tint  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  our 
foods  are  the  most  important. 

In  framing,  therefore,  a  table  of  alimentary  equiva- 
lents, regard  must  be  paid  to  all  the  constituents.  This 
I  ha/e  endeavoured  to  express  in  Table  No.  3, 


I  have  shown  the  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  and  carbon- 
aceous matter,  and  the  proportions  of  tho  latter  to  one 
of  tho  former ;  but  hero  again  tho  actual  value  of  the 
sevural  carbonaceous  compounds  is  very  different ;  for, 
although  tho  fattening  and  respiratory  powers  of  starch, 
gum,  sugar,  and  pectin,  may  be  nearly  the  same,  yet  the 
power  of  fat  is  about  25  times  as  great  as  that  of  sugar  ; 
and  this  must  be  considered,  irrespective  of  other  func- 
of  fat,  in  estimating  the  value  of  carbonaceous  food. 


TABLE  m. — NUTRITIVE  VALUES  OF  FOOD. 


Wheat  flour  

Barley  meal  

Oatmeal  

Rye  meal   

Indian  meal  

Rice   

Peas   

Arrowroot  ............ 

Potatoes   

Carrots   

Parsnips   

Turnips  

Sugar  

Treacle   

New  milk  

Ort^Hin,  iiiiiiimiiiiim 

Skim  milk  

Buttermilk   

Choddir  cheese  

Skim  do  

Lean  beef   

Fat  do  

Lean  mutton  

Fat  do  

Veal   

Fat  Pork   

Green  bacon  

Dried  do  

Ox  liver  

Tripe  

Poultry  

White  fish  

Eels   

Salmon   

Entire  egg  

White  of  do  

Yolk  of  ditto  

Butter  and  fata  

Beer  and  porter   


Alpcmks, 

Ac. 

»T  ASCII, 

Ac. 

Sco-ui. 

Tat. 

Salts. 

Total  Pss  Cist. 

2  3 

K  c  0 
m  — 

'ATM. 

Kltrog*- 
uota. 

Cwtnm- 

8-1 

O  1 

47-4 

47  4 

o  0 

1  0 

0.0 

A  O 

5*2*6 

6-5 

1  e 
10 

Ills 
1U  0 

no  Q 

4.9 
*1  x 

9-n 

1  -7 
1  r 

ins 

6-7 

1 1 

A.1 

DO 

fid*  A 

1  -('1 

9 -a 

O  a> 

ID  / 

12-2 

1  9-A 

O  ■* 

v  O 

i-n 

AX  V 

69°4 

6*5 

1 *» 
10 

o  U 

AO*  /\ 
ulf  O 

0  / 

9-n 

1  -ft 

1  0 

R-n 

0  V 

75-2 
1 0  * 

9-4 

1  A 

11.1 
11  1 

A4-T 

64  7 

U  4 

0  1 

1  -7 
1  / 

11-1 

1  O  a*. 

A -A 

0  0 

10 

A-1 
D  O 

7»  1 

n-7 

n-s 

V  0 

D  O 

Ru-'> 

Am  9 

IO 

fi  V4 
oo  ■* 

9-n 

X  W 

9-1 
X  L 

9^-n 

aVO  U 

0 17  V/ 

2-5 

1  R 

ID 

.  » 

no-n 
Hi  u 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

82-0 
ox  0 

•  • 

t; 
/  B 

1.1 
X  1 

i  fl-tt 

lo  o 

«  X 

n-9 

n-7 

9-1 
X  1 

99-9 
—  A 

10*6 

R1 
OO 

1  -1 
1  <> 

n-4 

o  •« 

A-1 
O  1 

n-9 

O  at 

1  -n 
1  u 

1  -1 
1  O 

I  4-7 

II  1 

11-3 

RO 

1  -1 
1  1 

y  o 

O  0 

V  O 

1  -n 

A  U 

1-1 
A  A 

A  O  9 

14-5 

V  1 

1  X 

o  1 

0. 1 
XL 

a  » 

n-A 
u  0 

1-9 
A  At 

7-9 

s 

o 

•  • 

yo  u 

a  t 

a  t 

a  a 

•III  V 

•  • 

9<t 

.  . 

a  a 

.  . 

a  a 

77-0 

•  • 

DP 

4-1 
*  1 

0  i 

l-O 
0  a 

n-R 

•1-1 

Q-1 

•7  A 

2  & 

Rti 

9-7 
X  / 

•  • 

9-R 
X  O 

9A-7 

1  -a 
1  0 

9-7 

9Q-/i 

Aif  o 

IV  9 

4-n 

R-A 

O  •! 

1  -A 
1  0 

n-R 

•l-n 

7-9 

9  A 

1  *fi 

MR 

4-1 

•  • 

A-4 

n-7 

n-R 

41 

7-1 

1  *7 
1  4 

oo 

AO  * 

•  • 

•  . 

ill  1 

-1  0 

28* 

311 

1  -1 

&  X 

4.4. 

44-R 

•  ■ 

a  • 

A-1 
D  a) 

44  8 

6-3 

0-1 

V  X 

72 

19-3 

.  • 

a  a 

3-6 

61 

W  X 

19-3 

36 

0-2 

61 

14-8 

•  a 

a  a 

298 

44 

148 

29-8 

20 

72 

18-3 

*  . 

a  a 

4-9 

48 

183 

49 

0-3 

53 

124 

a  a 

311 

3-5 

12-4 

31  1 

S-5 

63 

16-5 

.  . 

15-8 

47 

16-6 

158 

10 

39 

9-8 

.  a 

48-9 

23 

98 

48-9 

60 

24 

71 

•  • 

a  . 

66-8 

2-2 

71 

66-8 

9-4 

15 

8-8 

t  . 

a  a 

733 

29 

88 

73-3 

8-3 

74 

18-9 

•  ■ 

•  • 

41 

30 

189 

41 

0-2 

68 

13  2 

a  a 

16-4 

2-4 

l!J-2 

164 

1-3 

74 

210 

a  • 

•  a 

3-8 

1-2 

210 

3-8 

02 

78 

181 

a  a 

a  • 

29 

10 

181 

29 

0-2 

75 

9-9 

■  a 

a  a 

138 

13 

9-9 

13  8 

1-4 

77 

16  1 

a  a 

■  " 

6-5 

1*4 

161 

6  5 

0  3 

74 

140 

•  a 

•  • 

10-5 

1-5 

140 

10-6 

07 

78 

20-4 

a  a 

.  a 

1-6 

204 

■  ■ 

62 

16-0 

a  . 

.  a 

30-7 

1-3 

160 

30-7 

1-9 

15 

.  . 

830 

20 

830 

91 

01 

87 

. . 

0-2 

oi 

8-7 

870 

Another  method  of  determining  the  rahies  of  food,  is 
by  estimating  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in 
them,  and  comparing  them  with  the  proportions  required 
in  a  standard  diet. 

Judging  from  the  minimum  quantities  of  food  which 
an  ordinary  individual  is  capable  of  existing  on,  with- 
out suffering  in  health,  it  would  seem  that  about  4,100 
grains  of  carbon,  and  190  grains  of  nitrogen  are  required 
in  his  daily  diet.  These  proportions  havo  been  deter- 
mined from  a  largo  number  of  observations,  as  by  those  of 
Dr.  Lyon  Plttyfair,  in  his  inquiries  into  the  dietaries  of 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  workhouses,  and  by  those  of  Dr. 
Edward  Smith,  in  his  examimtion  of  tho  amounts  of 
food  which  the  Lancashire  operatives  were  capable  of 
living  on  during  the  cotton  famine,  and  aUo  bv  his  in- 
quiries into  the  dietaries  of  in-door  Labourers.  The 


rtions  which  Dr.  Smith  gives  as  a  famine  or  barely 


proportions  which  Dr.  omitn  gives  ai 
sustaining  diet,  axe  the  following: — 


Adult  woman 


Carbon  ()rr»!n«). 

  3,900 

  4.300 


Average  adult    ....  4,100 


Xitrogwi  (mains). 
180 
200 

.  a  — " ™~ 

190 


These  proportions  are  contained  in  2lbs.,  and  in  21hs., 

3oz.  of  bread ;  and  they  closely  accord  with  another 
set  of  facts,  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  amounts 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  exhak-d  and  secreted  from  the 
body  during  health  and  idleness. 

Taking  these  numbers,  therefore,  as  the  exponents  of 
the  nutritive  values  of  food,  we  are  able  to  construct  the 
following  table:— 
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TABLE  IV. — NUTRITIVE  VALUES  OF  FOOD. 


Valik 

Wkkklt  Cost  or 

F*mis>:  UtKt  ros 

Carl''".. 

Nilropi-ii. 

CarUori. 

N  i  r  p* '    tt . 

(\-irl».ni. 

Nitrogen. 

d. 

'1. 

(1. 

2<i") 

i 

2730 

2.55 

10o 

■■>  2 

280(1 

123 

1 

2S00 

1 23 

10  2 

10-8 

27  :t0 

70 

1 

2730 

70 

1 0-5 

10  0 

2<;t><> 

88 

2 1 28 

70 

135 

190 

1  2-<;0 

120 

A 

1773 

80 

1G2 

10  6 

1  2800 

110 

2 

14u0 

70 

20-4 

10  0 

10W 

'JO 

4 

1330 

60 

2\<S 

22  1 

2'.fj0 

01 

2 

1330 

43 

210 

29  0 

2  7. 'i0 

70 

o 

1305 

3.3 

20-5 

36  0 

770 

24 

!* 

°4 

1540 

48 

18  6 

27 '7 

238 

13 

47b 

26 

60  3 

611 

420 

14 

°i 

810 

24 

34  1 

65  4 

38.5 

11 

l3 

385 

14 

74-8 

95  0 

421 

12 

l 

421 

12 

664 

t  i  a  o 

110-8 

•  . 

5 

5i;0 

.)1  2 

.  • 

22i-|0 

• . 

1 

2200 

13'0 

"i 

tJ7o 

70 

4  28 

190 

1.54 

1  :•! 

«J'_'o 

.52 

25-6 

3-5u 

;ji 

i* 

350 

31 

S2'2 

30  1 

35 

18'' 

1  •> 

1-540 

73'9 

2.;;s 

.'il'l 

;> 

7*3 

3  21 

30  0 

110 

2o  2u 

31.5 

8 

31.5 

;jy 

011 

341 

122(5 

210 

s 

a  ..11 

4  OS 

70 

70'3 

190 

2002 

140 

A 

580 

28 

40  5 

47-5 

2-'!01 

175 

8 

288 

22 

90  6 

GO  5 

20.50 

108 

7 

421 

15 

68-1 

88-7 

4270 

08 

y 

474 

1 1 

(J05 

120  9 

3000 

79 

8 

Ai.it 

l  n 

1  v 

900 

l  30 

2 

4.50 

0.5 

63-8 

204 

143.5 

217 

4 

350 

64 

80-0 

246 

5320 

G 

887 

323 

4710 

i 

073 

42-rt 

t  • 

4819 

0 

535 

63  0 

»  * 

158-5 

12 

382 

7-5-1 

■  • 

■171- 

10 

204 

97-(> 

:mi 

140 

4 

085 

ij 

29'2 

380 

:;1.5 

1 

1 

31.5 

Oil 

1330  0 

Split  I ••  ; i -+   

In         in- ■  i! 

Bui y  )u...il  

live  tin  a]  

S<T'-niln  Hour  .  .  . 

Ojtni'.-il   

B  tkeiM-  brr-ad  .  . . 
IViii]  b  aity  . .  . 
Rice   

Pot:  i  tor-S   

Turnips   

Groin  vegetables 
Carrots   

I'llSIlipS   

S'l-ir   

Tr.  :ie!e  

J'.i)'!.  iir.i.k   .  .   .  . 

Wi,.  v   

Nk  run  n  .1  milk .  .  . 

New  Mill k  

Skim  ..  h.  .  ^r 

Ch>.'.M  ir  <Jr>  

Bullocks'  liver  . 

Mutton  

Beef  

1'ivah  pork   

Dry  bacon   

Green  'lo  

White  finh   

li'-il  herrings   . .  . 

Dripping  

Sui  t  .  .  '."  

L-iv.1  

Silt  butti-i-   

l  "r.  .sh  J..-  

(-  VI    M  I   

Bee.-  :mil  portur  . 


And  now  wo  may  proofed  to  cxamino  in  detail  the 
general  properties,  and  the  nutritive  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent foods. 

Primarily  all  our  foods  are  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  for  no  animal  has  the  physiological  power  of 
assodating  mineral  elements,  and  forming  them  into 
food.  What  we  may  yet  do  by  means  of  chemical 
agencies  in  the  laboratory  is  another  question;  but 
within  our  own  bodies  there  is  no  faculty  for  such  con- 
version. As  I  shall  hereafter  explain  to  you,  our  func- 
tions are  of  an  opposite  kind.  We  are  destructive  crea- 
tures, not  constructive.  It  is  our  province  to  pull  down 
what  the  vcgctablo  has  built  up ;  to  let  loose  the 
affinities  which  the  plant  has  brought  into  bondage, 
and  to  restore  to  inanimate  nature  the  matter  and 
cosmical  force  which  the  growing  plant  had  taken  from 
her. 

Foremost,  therefore,  of  our  foods  are  those  which 
come  at  once  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  of  these 
the  cereal*  are  the  most  important,  as  wheat,  barley, 
onts,  rye,  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  rice,  millet  or  durra, 
and  Guinea  eorn. 

Whtat.— Different  species  of  this  grain  are  cultivated, 
but  the  most  common  m  this  country  is  Tritirum  vulgare, 
of  which  thrre  is  a  summer  and  winter  variety. 

The  trrain  varies  a  good  deal  in  composition  accord- 
ing to  ftcttson,  rlimat**,  and  soil ;  but,  as  a  rulc,tho  wheat 
of  Boutbem  climates,  and  warm  reasons,  is  richer  in 
gluten,  and  of  harder  texture  than  that  of  colder  times. 
They  are  then  called  stronger  grains,  although  the 


latter,  from  their  being  softer  and  kinder,  give  a  larger 
proportion  of  dour.  Some  of  the  hardest  varieties  of 
wheat,  as  rirets,  are  used  to  strengthen  the  flour  of  now 
grain,  which  is  always  unmanageable,  and  to  improve 
that  of  bad  seasons  and  of  damaged  quality. 

The  structure  of  the  grain  is  like  that  of  all  the  cereals ; 
thero  is  an  outer  siliceous  and  woody  covering,  which  is 
altogether  valueless  as  food  ;  then  there  is  a  layer  of  rich 
nitrogonous  matter,  containing  a  digestive  body  called 
etrealiM,  and  within  that  is  tho  flour,  which  forms  the 
great  bulk  of  the  seed. 

When  ground  whole,  it  forms  brotcn  meal,  which  is 
rarely  used  in  England  at  the  present  time,  although 
it  was  the  common  food  of  our  forefathers,  and  even  now 
is  much  employed  in  Westphalia,  to  make  the  dark- 
coloured  bread  called  pumpcr-nickcl.  It  contains  from 
5  to  12  per  cent,  of  indigestible  matter,  in  tho  form  of 
bran,  the  removal  of  which,  according  to  Licbig,  is  only 
a  refinement  of  luxury. 

Tho  practice  at  the  present  time  is  to  bolt  or  sift  the 
ground  meal  through  sieves,  or  silks,  of  different  de- 
grees of  fineness,  and  thus  to  removo  the  coarser  bran. 
The  products  havo  different  mimes  in  different  places, 
and  have  also  different  values  ;  but  generally  a  hundred 
pounds  of  wheat  will  yield  from  78  to  80  parts  of 
good  serviceable  flour.  The  other  products  are  about 
2  parts  of  sptck*,  or  t<t<t*,  or  tippint/i ;  from  2  to  3  parts 
of  nhaiptt ;  about  3  of  Jim  pollard ;  from  3  6  to  6  of  roaru 
polhrd ;  and  from  4  to  10  of  bran.  The  relative  whole- 
sale values  of  these  are  about  as  follows  :— 
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Vegetable  Foodi. 

lha. 
per  bushel. 

Price  per 
bu»hel. 

Price  per 

t.  (1. 

l.  A. 

56 

10  0 

3  7 

Seconds  ditto  .... 

66 

7  9 

2  9 

26 

2  0 

1  6 

Fine  pollards  .... 

18 

1  0 

1  1 

14 

0  10 

1  2 

12 

0  9 

1  3 

Second*  floor  is  practically  the  best  for  domestic  use ; 
and  of  this  there  should  be  at  least  80  per  cent,  obtained 
from  the  grain.  Attempts  have  often  been  made  to 
increase  the  produce ;  for  as  the  bran  contains  a  pood 
deal  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  is,  moreover,  rich  in  fat 
and  saline  substances,  it  has  been  thought  wasteful  to 
remove  it ;  but  the  experimental  researches  of  Poggiale, 
the  learned  professor  at  Val-do-Grace,  have  shown  that 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  bran  is  perfectly  indigestible, 
and  may  bo  passed  successively  through  the  bodies  of 
four  or  Ave  animals  without  undergoing  change.  It, 
moreover,  acts  as  an  irritant ;  and,  by  hurrying  the  food 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  is  very  likely  to  cause  waste. 
Those  who  labour  hard,  as  railway  navigators,  invariably 
choose  the  whitest  bread  for  food,  believing  that  it  is  not 
only  more  digestible,  but  it  is  stronger,  and  will  enable 
them  to  do  more  work.  Without  doubt,  however,  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  flour,  and 
in  the  complete  utilisation  of  its  several  constituents. 
M.  Mego  Mouries  has  invented  a  process  whereby  the 
outer  skin  only  of  the  wheat  may  bo  removed,  and  from 
86  to  88  per  cent,  of  flour  realised.  Tho  process  was 
examined  in  1857,  and  reported  very  favourably  of  by 
Dumas,  Pelouze,  Payen,  Peligot,  and  Chevreul,  but  I  am 
not  a  ware  that  it  has  come  into  use. 

M.  Mego  Mouries  also  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bran  contains  a  portion  of  very  soluble  nitrogenous 
mutter,  eerealine,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  diastase,  and 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  starch.  This,  no  doubt, 
might  be  utilized  by  treating  bran  with  warm  water,  and 
then  using  the  water  in  the  manufacture  of  bread. 

The  nutritive  value  of  wheat  is  shown  in  Tables  No.  3 
and  No.  4  ;  and  although  the  average  amount  of  gluten 
is  there  set  down  at  about  11  per  cont.,  it  ranges  from  8 
to  15  per  cent — tho  largest  quantity  being  found  in  the 
wheaten  flour  of  India,  Egypt,  South  America,  and  the 
South  of  Europe. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  quantity  of  gluten,  as  repre- 
sented by  nitrogen,  increases  with  the  coarseness  of  tho 
flour,  and  so,  also,  docs  the  amount  of  mineral  matter. 

Tablb  V. 

Percentage  amounts  of  Nitrogen  and  Mineral  Matter  in  the 


Fine  flour 

Tails   

Fine  sharps    . , 
Coarse  sharps 
Fine  pollard    . . 





Bran . 


Mineral 

Nitrogen. 

matter 

1-70  .. 

0-71 

186  .. 

099 

221    . . 

1-89 

2  68    . . 

380 

2  44    . . 

5-50 

242  .. 

650 

239    . . 

700 

1-82  .. 

1-62 

Average  in  whole  grain  . 

The  starch  and  sugar  amount  to  about  70-5  per  cent, 
and  tho  fat  to  1 -7 ;  so  that  the  carbonaceous  is  to  the 
nitrogenous  as  6*7  to  1,  which  is  a  good  proportion. 
Other  facts  relating  to  its  nutritive  value  are  shown  in 
Table  No.  4. 

The  tests  for  a  good  flour  arc  its  sweetness  and  freedom 
from  acidity  or  musty  llavour  ;  and  its  nutritive  value,  as 
fur  as  gluten  is  concerned,  is  estimated  by  the  process  of 
Beciaria,  who  discovered  gluten  in  wheat  more  than  a 
century  ago.   A  given  weight  of  flour  (say  600  grains)  is 


made  into  a  stiff  dough,  and  is  carefully  washed  by  ten- 
der manipulation  under  a  small  stream  of  water.  I  ho 
gluten  remains,  an.l  when  baked  it  expands  into  a  clean- 
looking  ball,  which  should  weigh,  when  thoroughly  dried, 
about  64  grains.  . 

Of  all  the  preparations  of  flour,  bread  is  the  most  im- 
portant I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  process  of  making 
it  but  I  may  here  remark  that  it  should  not  contain 
more  than  from  36  to  38  per  cent  of  water,  and  the  other 
constituents,  excepting  salt,  should  be  the  same  as  of 
good  flour.  _ 

In  practice,  100  lbs.  of  flour  will  make  from  133  to  1  o7 
lbs.  of  broad,  a  good  average  being  134 ;  so  that  a  sack 
of  flour  of  286  lbs.  should  yield  95  four-pound  loaves. 
Tho  art  of  the  baker,  however,  is  to  increase  this  quantity, 
and  he  docs  it  by  hardening  tho  gluten  through  the 
agr  ncy  of  a  little  alum,  or  by  means  of  a  gammy  mess  of 
boiled  rice,  three  or  four  pounds  of  which  will,  when 
boiled  for  two  or  throe  hours  in  as  many  gallons  of  water, 
make  a  sack  of  flour  yield  100  four-pound  loaves.  But 
the  bread  is  dropsical,  and  gets  soft  and  sodden  at  tho 
base  where  it  stands.  A  good  loaf  should  have  tho 
following  characters : — 

Kindness  of  structure— that  is,  not  chaffy,  or  flaky,  or 
crummy,  or  sodden ;  and 

Sweetness  to  the  palate  and  to  the  smell. 

Wheaten  broad  is  beat  eaten  on  the  day  after  it  is  baked, 
for  now  bread  is  diflicult  of  mastication,  and  still  more 
diflicult  of  digestion,  because  of  ita  gummy  nature. 
When  it  becomes  stale  it  does  not  really  get  much 
dryer,  but  it  undergoes  a  molecular  change,  which  may 
bo  restored  by  heating  the  bread  in  a  closed  vessel  to  a 
temperature  of  212°.  ... 

Wheaten  bread  is  preforred  to  all  other  varieties  of 
bread,  because  of  its  sweetness,  and  because  it  may  be 
eaten  alone.  The  nutritive  constituents  of  it  are  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  wheat— namely,  as  1  to  6  5,  and  a 
little  moro  than  two  pounds  of  broad  will  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  system  ;  although,  as  I  shall  here- 
after explain,  it  cannot  be  used  alone  without  loss  of 
health  and  strength. 

Barley-meal  is  the  chief  food  of  a  largo  number  of  peo- 
ple in  tho  North  of  Europe  and  in  tho  South  of  England, 
where  the  labourer  is  partly  paid  his  wages  in  meal  or 
grain.  It  is  also  used  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  especially 
£n  winter  time,  when  wheaten  bread  is  dear;  and  to  some 
extent  in  Ireland.  It  is  employed  by  about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  tho  outdoor  labouring  population  of  EngLmd. 
At  tho  time  of  Charles  I.  (in  1626),  according  to 
M'Culloch,  it  was  the  usual  food  of  tho  ordinary  sort  of 
people;  and  as  lato  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
hardly  anv  wheat  was  used  in  tho  northern  counties  of 
England.  In  Cumberland  the  principal  families  used 
only  a  small  quantity  about  Christmas-time ;  and  tho 
crust  of  tho  everlasting  goose-pie,  which  adorned  the 
table  of  every  country  family,  was  invariably  made  of 
barley-meal. 

Tho  grain  is  almost  always  ground  whole,  and  the 
farina  has  much  resemblance  to  wheaten  flour ;  but  tho 
amount  of  gluten  is  very  different,  in  fact,  tho  nitrogenous 
matter,  which  amounts  to  about  six  per  cent,  is  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  albumen,  hence,  the  bread  is  heavy  and 
compact,  for  albumen  will  not  vesiculate  or  sponge  like 
gluten.  The  common  way  of  making  it  into  bread,  is  by 
mixing  it  with  an  equal  proportion  of  wheaten  flour ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  rye-meal,  and 
baked  into  cukes.  But  the  beat  way  of  using  it  is  in  the 
form  of  thick  gruel  or  stirabout,  which  is  made  by  stirring 
tho  meal  into  boiling  water. 

read  Util  ity  and  Scotch  Barley  are  the  grain  deprived 
of  it*  husk,  and  rounded  by  attrition.  Tho  former  is 
more  carefully  prepared  than  tho .  latter,  but  both  are 
used  to  give  consistence  to  broth. 

The  nutritive  value  of  barley  meal  is  somewhat  inferior 
to  that  of  wheaten  flour,  but  as  the  meal  is  cheaper  than 
flour,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  it :  in  fact,  it  is  almost 
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the  cheapest  article  of  diet,  as  may  bo  soen  by  reference 
to  Table  No.  4. 

Oatmeal  and  rye-bread  were  onco  the  chief  diet  of  the 
servants  of  the  wealthy,  and  even  now  the  former  is  used 
by  90  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England, 
and  by  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  Scotch.  The  grain 
is  very  rich  in  gluten  and  fat,  and  it  contains  a  good 
quantity  of  suyar  and  stirch,  the  microscopic  form  of 
which  is  remarkable.  The  Scotch  meal  is  always  pre- 
forablo  to  the  English,  on  account  of  its  higher  nutritivo 
power.  It  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  kiln-dried  grains, 
previously  deprived  of  their  skins.  The  Scotch  grind  it 
rathor  coarsely  as  compared  with  the  practice  in  England. 

Oatmeal  is  not  nearly  so  white  as  wheaten  flour,  and 
its  taste  is  peculiar,  being  at  first  sweet,  then  rough  and 
bitter.  Liko  barley-meal,  it  cannot  bo  vesiculated  into 
bread,  but  it  makes  good  cakes,  and  thoso  may  bo  cither 
leavened,  as  is  the  custom  in  Yorkshire,  or  unleavened, 
as  in  Scotland. 

The  common  method  of  cooking  it,  however,  is  by 
stirring  it  into  boiling  water  until  it  has  the  consistence 
of  hasty  pudding,  and  in  this  manner  porridge  is  mada ; 
but  if  it  be  afterwards  boiled  for  a  short  time  it  makes 
Scotch  brose.  In  Ireland  it  is  mixed  with  Indian  meal, 
and  then  stirred  into  boiling  water,  thus  making  the 
mixture  called  stirabout. 

The  decorticated  grain  constitutes  grits  or  groatt,  and 
when  theso  are  crushed  or  bruised  they  go  by  the  namo 
of  Emden  groats.  The  solo  use  of  thorn  is  for  making 
gruel,  a  drink  that  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
our  forefathers ;  for  in  the  London  Gazette,  for  Friday, 
August  13,  1695,  thero  is  nn  advertisement  to  the  effect 
that  water-gruel  was  always  ready  at  the  Marino 
Coifee-house,  in  Birchin-lane,  Cornhill,  every  morning 
from  six  to  eleven  o'clock ;  and,  it  addod,  that  ns  much 
as  from  four  to  fivo  gallons  of  it  were  consumed  there 
daily. 

The  husks  of  the  grains  aro  sold  in  Scotland  under 
tho  name  of  seeds,  ana  theso,  when  steeped  in  water  for 
a  fow  days,  until  they  becomo  a  little  sour,  like  stale 
brewers'  grains,  and  then  squeezed  out,  produce  a  liquid  ' 
which,  when  boiled  down  to  the  consistence  of  gruel,  \ 
makes  the  food  called  Jfmnmery  or  sowans  in  Scotland,  and  j 
sucan  in  South  Wales.  If  it  be  boiled  still  more,  until 
it  becomes  as  thick  as  jelly,  it  forms  budrum,  or  bncchatt, 
as  it  is  named  in  Wales.  Oatmeal  is,  no  doubt,  rather 
hard  of  digestion,  and  causes  irritation  of  the  bowels. 
Thero  is  a  notion  also  that  it  produces  heat  and  irritation 
of  the  skin ;  and  formerly,  when  sufficient  care  was  not 
taken  to  remove  the  husk  from  the  grain  before  it  was 
ground,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find 
ctlculi  or  concretions  of  phosphate  of  limo,  mixed  with 
the  silky  bristles  of  the  grain,  in  tho  alimentary  canal. 
Somowhat  similar  concretions  aro  found  at  tho  present 
time  in  tho  bowels  of  horses  that  feed  too  freely  on  bran 
or  grains.  Tho  nutritivo  value  of  oatmeal  is  shown  in 
Tables  No.  3  and  No.  4,  and  it  will  bo  noticed  that 
although  it  is,  weight  for  weight,  more  nutritive  than 
wheaten  flour,  yet,  considering  its  price,  it  is  not  so 
economical. 

Rye  meal  is  tho  chief  food  of  northern  nations,  and 
was  onco  a  common  articlo  of  diet  with  ourselves.  It 
forms  tho  dark-colourod  and  sour-tasting  bread  of  the 
North  of  Europe.  In  this  country  it  is  rarely  eaten 
alone,  but  is  mixed  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  wheaten 
flour,  forming  what  in  many  places  is  called  maslin,  and 
is  then  made  into  bread.  The  nutritive  power  of  rye- 
mot  1  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  flour,  and  the  proportion 
of  tho  nitrogenous  to  the  carbonaceous  constituents  is 
as  1  to  9-4. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Memorial  Tablets  of  Great  Mek  and 
Events. 

In  order  to  show  how  rich  the  metropolis  i* 


in  the  memory  of  important  personages  and 
events,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  mark  by 
means  of  tablets  on  houses,  tho  Council  havo 
caused  an  alphabetical  list  to  be  prepared,  the 
last  part  of  which  is  now  inserted.  Tho  Council 
request  tho  assistance  of  members  of  tho  Society 
in  completing  and  correcting  this  list,  especially 
with  reference  to  dates  and  the  insertion  of  other 
names. 

Whilst  the  Council  intend  proceeding  with 
this  work,  they  desire  also  to  see  it  carried  on 
by  others — either  by  corporate  bodies  or  in- 
dividuals— and  the  Council  will  bo  happy  to  bo 
instrumental  in  procuring  suitable  tablets  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Talleyrand.  Charles  M.  (b.  1754— d.  1838),  Princo  of 
Benovento;  French  diplomatist.  Lived  at  Manchester- 
house,  north  side  of  Man^hf  ster-sqnire,  and  often  fre- 
quented tho  Travellers'  Club,  in  Pall-mall. 

Tarlfcui,  Richard  (d.  1588),  actor  and  jester.  Livod 
at  (No. — ?)  Gracochurch-street.  He  kept  an  ordiniry, 
called  "Tho  Castle,"  in  Paternoster-row,  near  whero 
Dolly's  chop-house  now  stands.  He  lies  buried  at  St. 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch. 

Taylor,  John  (b.  1580— d.  1654),  poet;  usually -called 
the  "  Water  Poet."  Ho  was  a  licensed  sculler  or 
waterman  on  the  Thames.  He  lived  and  kept  a  tavern 
in  PhcDnix-nlloy,  Long-acre. 

Taylor,  Joseph ;  one  of  th*  original  performers  in  Shake- 
speare's plays.  Lived,  from  1634  to  1651,  at  (N'o.  —  f) 
Russell-street,  Covent-gardcn. 

Telford,  Thomas  (b.  1757 — d.  1834)  ;  was  the  engineer 
of  the  Mcnai  Bridge;  also  of  St.  Katherino's- docks. 
He  lived  and  died  ut  No.  24,  Abingdon -street,  West- 
minster. A  portrait  of  him  hangs  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  of  which  society  he  was  president 
for  fourteen  yoars. 

Tompeat,  Pierco  (d.  1717) ;  artist  and  engraver  of  the 
"  Cries  of  London."  Lived  over  against  Somerset- 
house,  Strand.  He  lies  buried  at  St.  Paul's,  Cwvent- 
garden. 

Templo,  Sir  W.  (b.  1628-d.  1698) ;  statesman,  political 
and  miscellaneous  writer.  He  lived  on  tho  south  side 
of  Pall-mall.  Ho  lies  buried,  and  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory  and  that  of  his  wife,  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Tenison,  Thomas  (b.  1636  —  d.  1715);  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  theological  writer.  Ho  was  the  first 
rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly.  He  much 
enlarged  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  foundird  the  library 
which  bears  his  name  in  Castle-street,  St,  Martin's- 
Lino.  Lived  in  1683  on  the  west  si  le  of  St.  Martin's- 
lane,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Marv's.  Lambeth. 

Tenterden,  C.  Abbott,  Lord  (b.  1760— d.  1832) ;  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  He  lived  at  No.  28,  Russell -square, 
where  ho  died  ;  and  lies  buried  in  tho  chapel  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  (d.  1863),  novelist,  &c,  was  educated 
at  tho  Charterhouse ;  lived  at  No.  36,  Onslow, 
square ;  also  in  the  red-brick  house  on  the  south  end  of 
tho  west  side  of  Palace-gardens,  which  ho  built. 

Theobald,  Lewis  (b.  1690— d.  1744);  dramatic  poet, 
critic,  and  editor  of  Shakespeare ;  tho  hero  of  tho 
early  editions  of  tho  "  Dunciad."  Lived  in  Wvan's- 
court,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury.  Buried  in 
St.  Pancras-in-the-Fields. 

Thomas,  Elizabeth  (d.  1730),  poetess,  and  known  ns 
"  Corinna."  She  had  much  to  do  with  tho  publication 
of  Pope's  private  correspondence.  She  lived  at  (No.— I) 
Dyot-street,  St.  Giles's ;  also  within  tho  rules  of  tho 
Fleet  Prison.  Sho  lies  buried  in  tho  Fleet-market 
ground,  St.  Bride's. 
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Thomson,  James  (b.  1700 — d.  1748),  Pastoral  and  dra- 
matic poet,  author  of  "  The-  Seasons."  He  composed 
his  poem  of  "  Summer"  at  (No.  — f"),  Little  Tower- 
street.  A  monument  is  placea  to  his  memory  in  "West- 
minster Abbey. 

Thoresby,  Ralph  (b.  1659— d.  1725),  biographer  and  anti- 
quary ;  he  lived  at  an  oil-shop,  near  Old  Parr's  Head, 
in  Little  Knightrider- street. 

Thornhill,  Sir  James  (b.  1676 —  d.  1734V  historical 
painter;  ho  lived  at  75,  Dean-street,  Soho,  where 
there  is  still  a  staircase  painted  by  him  ;  also  on  the 
cast  side  of  Jamea-Btroet,  Covent-gardcn  ;  also  in  St. 
Martin's-lane,  in  a  house  behind  No.  104,  this  stair- 
caso  was  also  decorated  by  him;  and  in  1733,  in  the 
Piazza,  Co  vent -garden,  in  the  second  house  eastward 
from  James-street.  His  daughter  Jane  was  married 
to  Hogarth,  in  the  parish  church  of  Paddington. 

Thornton,  Bonnell  (b.  1734 — d.  1771),  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  and  editor  of  the  Oannoiueur ;  was 
born  and  lived  at  (No.  —  ?),  Maiden -lane,  Co  vent- 
garden,  where  his  father  had  an  apothecary's  shop. 
In  a  largo  room  at  the  upper  end  of  Bow-street,  nearly 
opposite  a  narrow  court,  once  called  Playhouse-pas- 
sage, he  opened  an  exhibition  of  sign-paintings,  a  piece 
of  inoffensivo  drollery,  from  the  annual  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  by  the  Society  of  Artists,  previous  to  the 
institution  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A  monument  is 
erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thurloe,  John  (b.  1615— d.  1667-8;  when  Cromwell's 
secretary,  lived  (from  1645  to  1659)  in  No.  24,  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  and  here  the  '*  Thurloe  Papers"  were  dis- 
covered.   Ho  lies  buried  in  Lincoln's-iun  Chaptl. 

ThurW,  Edward  Lord  (b.  1736— d.  1806),  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; lived,  in  1784,  at  No.  45,  Great  Ormond- 
street,  and  from  him  the  Great  Seal  of  England  was 
stolen  on  tho  24th  March ;  ho  also  lived,  in  1800,  at 
No.  15,  St.  James's-square,  and  at  No.  15,  Groat 
George-street,  Westminster.  He  frequented  Vando's 
coffee-house,  cost  corn  or  of  Inner  Temple-lane,  Fleet- 
street. 

Tompion,  Thomas  (d.  1713),  a  celebrated  watch-maker, 
bad  a  shop  at  tho  corner  of  Water-lane,  Fleet-street, 
where  ho  died. 

Townley,  Charles  (b.  1737 — d.  1805),  collector  of  tho 
Townley  marbles,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
lived  at  No.  7,  Park-street,  Westminster,  where  he 
died.    A  bust  of  him  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Tradescant,  John  (temp.  Charles  I.),  tho  collector  of  i 
curiosities,  &c,  which  ho  bequeathed  to  Ashmole. 
He  lived  in  what  was  afterwards  Turret  House,  ]jim~ 
hcth.    A  monument  to  his  memory  stands  at  St. 
Mary's,  Lambeth. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  R.A.  (b.  1775— d.  1851),  painter ; 
was  the  son  of  a  hairdresser,  living  at  No.  26,  on  the  ' 
north-Bide  corner  of  Hand-court,  Maiden-lane,  Co-  j 
vent-garden ;  he  also  lived  at  No.  7,  Queen  Anne- 
street  West. 

Turner,  Sharon  (b.  1708 — d.  1847),  the  historian;  lived 
for  many  years  at  (No.  — ':)  Red  Lion-square. 

Turner,  William  (temp.  Queen  Elizabeth),  herbalist,  and 
author  of  the  flint  English  Herbal ;  lived  in  Crutched- 
friars.  A  tablet  is  placed  to  his  memory  in  St.  Olave's 
Church,  Hart-street. 

Tyrwhitt,  Thomas  (b.  1730— d.  1786),  critic  and  anti- 
quary, presented  his  collection  of  books  to  the  British 
Museum.  Ho  lived  at  (No.  —  !•)  Welbcek-street, 
Cavendish-square. 

Underbill,  Cave,  actor ;  lived  at  (No.  —  Y)  Salisbury - 
court,  Fleet -street. 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John  (b.  1666— d.  1726),  dramatic  writer 
and  architect.  He  built  the  first  Opera  House  in  the 
Haymarket.  He  lived  in  Scotland-yard.  Whitehall, 
and  lies  buried  in  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 

Vandyck,  Sir  Anthony  (b.  1598— d.  1641),  painter ;  he 
lived  and  died  in  a*  house  in  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars, 
and  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Paul's. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  Elder  (b.  1585— d.  1654),  states- 


man ;  lived  in  the  Strand,  next  door  to  Northumber- 
land-house. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  tho  Younger  (b.  1612  — d.  1662), 
statesman ;  educated  at  Westminster  School ;  he  lived 
in  the  Strand,  next  to  Northumberland-bouse,  also 
in  a  house  standing  on  the  site  of  Evans's  Hotel,  the 
Piazza,  Covent- garden.  Imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 

Van  Limput,  Remigius  (d.  circ.  1660\  painter;  lived  for 
many  years  on  the  east  tide  of  Bedford-street,  8trand. 

Vere,  Aubry  de,  twentieth  and  last  Earl  of  Oxford ;  lived 
at  (No.  —  ?)  Church-street,  St.  James's-square,  in  the 
east  corner  of  St.  James's-square ;  also,  from  1663  to 
1676,  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Piazza,  Covent- 
garden,  and  finally  in  Downing- street,  Whitehall, 
where  he  died. 

Verelst  (d.  1710),  painter,  particularly  of  flower  and 
fruit  subjects ;  lived,  in  1663,  at  (No.  —  f)  Jormyn- 
streot,  St.  James's,  three  doors  from  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond. 

Verrio,  Antonio  (b.  1634— d.  1707),  painter ;  lived,  in 
1675,  in  Piccadilly,  close  to  St.  James's  Church. 

Verstegan,  Richard  (d.  1650),  writer  on  English  an- 
tiquities, and  etymologist ;  was  born  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  St.  Katharine's,  in  the  Towor. 

Vertuo,  George  (b.  1684— d.  1756),  engraver  and  anti- 
quary ;  lived  in  (No.  — :-)  Queen-square,  Blooms- 
bury.  A  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  a  portrait  of  him  hangs  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Villiers.  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham  (b.  1602  —  d. 
1628),  statesman;  lived  at  Beaufort-house,  Chelsea; 
also  in  a  house  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Durham-street,  Strand;  also  in  Wallingford-house, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Admiralty  ;  also 
in  York-house,  Strand.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Villiers,  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham  (b.  1627— d.1688), 
whs  born  in  Wallincford-houso,  Strand;  lived  in 
Buckingham-house,  College-hill  ;  at  the  Cockpit, 
Whitehall.   He  lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Vivares,  Francis  (d.  1780),  landscape  engraver;  lived 
at  No.  12,  Newport-street,  Long-acre.  He  lie*  buried 
in  the  churchyard  at  Paddington. 

Voltaire.  Mario  Francois  Arouet  de  (b.  1694 — d.  1778) ; 
lodged  at  tho  White  Peruke,  Maiden-lane,  Covent- 
gardcn. 

Wade.  George,  Field  Marshal  (b.  1673— d.  1748)  ;  lived 
at  (No.  —  Y)  Cork-street,  Burlington-gardens.  He  lies 
buried,  and  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Walker,  John,  lexicographer,  lies  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Pancras-in-the- Fields. 

Waller,  Edmund  fb.  1605 — d.  1687),  poet,  statesman, 
and  writer;  lived,  from  1654  to  1656,  on  the  east  side 
of  Bow -street.  Covent-garden ;  and  from  1660  till  his 
death,  on  the  west  side  of  St.  James's-strcet.  He  was 
married  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Orford  (b.  1676— 
(I.  1745-0).  statesman  and  political  writer;  lived, 
in  1710,  at  (No.  —  :)  Arlington -street,  Piccadilly  ; 
also,  about  1722,  in  Chelsea,  in  a  house  44  next 
the  College,"  adjoining  Gough-house  ;  also  at 
(No.  —  i )  St.  James's-square,  from  which  he 
removed,  in  1735,  to  Downing-strcet,  Whitehall, 
when  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  he  it  was 
who  got  this  house  annexed  to  this  i>of»t  for  ever. 
In  1742,  when  ho  went  out  of  office,  he  purchased 
No.  5,  east  sido  of  Arlington-street,  where  ho  died. 
Ho  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford  (b.  1717— d.  1797). 
statesman  and  writer.  Born  at  (No.  —  Arlington- 
idreet.  He  lived  at  No.  5,  oast  side  or  Arlington- 
street,  until  1 779,  when  he  removed  to  No.  11,  Berkeley- 
sqnare,  in  which  house  ho  died. 

Wulsingham,  Sir  Francis  (b.  1500— d.  1590),  statesman, 
and  author  of  "  The  Complete  Ambassador."  He  lived 
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and  died  at  (No.  — ?)  Seething-lane,  Great  Tower- at. 
A  tablet  to  hi*  memory  was  placed  in  Old  St.  Paul's. 

Walton,  Brian  (b.  1600— d.  1661),  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  editor  of  the  "  Polyglot  Bible."  He  lived  and 
died  at  (No.  —  i)  Aldersgate-Btreot. 

Walton,  Izaak  (b.  1,593— d.  1683),  author  of  "Tho  Com- 
plete Angler,"  and  other  works.  He  lived,  from  1627 
to  1644,  in  Chancery- lano,  in  what  was  then  the 
seventh  house  on  the  left-hand  as  you  walk  from  Fleet- 
street  into  Hoi  born. 

Warburton,  William  (b.  1698  — d.  1779),  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  theological  writer  and  critic,  lived  at 
(No.  —  ?)  Bedford-row,  Bloomsbury ;  also  in  Gros- 
venor-squaro.  His  friendship  with  Pope  first  com- 
menced in  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Fleet-street,  on  the 
west  side  of  tho  gateway  leading  down  the  Inner 
Temple-lane. 

Ward,  Edward,  commonly  called  "Ned,"  a  burlesquo 
writer,  and  author  of  "The  London  Spy."  He  lived 
and  died  ut  a  punch-house  which  ho  kept  in  Fullwood's- 
rents,  Holbom.  He  lies  buried  in  St.  Pancras-in-the- 
Fields. 

Warton,  Joseph,  Dr.  (b.  1722— d.  1800),  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer ;  lodged,  in  1792,  at  (No.  —  ?)  Sackrille- 
street,  Piccadilly. 

Warwick,  Sir  Philip  (A.  1682),  author,  and  devoted 
Royalist  in  tho  Civil  Wars.  Lived,  in  1661,  in  Outer 
Spring-gardens;  and  at  (No.  —  ':)  Warwick-street, 
Cockspur-street. 

Watson,  James,  .engraver,  chiefly  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  lived  at  No.  45,  Little  Quccn-strcct,  Port- 
land Chapel. 

Watta,  Dr.  Isaac  (b.  1674— d.  1748).  divine  and  poet ; 
lived  at  Abnoy-park,  Stoko  Newington,  in  a  house  on 
the  site  of  the  present  cemetery.  Ho  lies  buried  in 
Bunhill-fields,  and  a  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  Von  (b.  1786— d.  1826),  musical  com- 
poser; died  at  No.  91,  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford- 
street. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah  (b.  1730  — d.  1795),  tho  potter,  and 
maker  of  the  Wedgwood  ware ;  lived  in  the  house 
lately  occupied  fcv  the  Erectheum  Club,  St.  James' s- 
squarc,  corner  of  York-street. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  soldier  and  statesman,  lived  and  died 
in  Listowel-house.  Kensington,  which  stood  on  tho 
sito  of  the  present  Ennismorc-gardens. 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of  (b.  1769 — fl.  1851).  lived  at 
Apsley-house,  Hyde-park-eorner,  and  died  at  Walmor 
Castle.  He  lies  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  met 
Nelson  but  once,  and  then  at  the  Colonial -office,  14. 
Downing-st.,Whitehall.  in  a  small  waiting-room,  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  enter.  In  Battersea-fields  he  fought 
a  duel  with  Lord  Winchelsea  in  1829.  When  in  town 
ho  regularly  attended  St.  Jr.mes's  Chnpe],  St.  James's 
Palace.  W  as  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
Muster  of  the  Trinity  House. 

Wesley,  John  (b.  1703 — d.  1792),  divine,  and  originator 
of  the  sect  called  "  Methodists ;  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse.  His  chapel  is  in  tho  City -road,  close  to 
tho  entrance  of  the  Bunbill-fields  burial-ground,  where 

West,  Benjamin  (b.  1738— d.  1820).  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy:  lived  in  (Xo.  — }■)  Castle-street,  Loiccster- 
squaro;  also  at  No.  11,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street, 
from  1777  till  his  death.  He  lies  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

West,  James  (d.  1772),  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  collector  of  books,  kc. ;  lived  in  the  house  now 
called  "  Evans'  Hotel,  Covcnt-garden. 

Westmacott,  Sir  Richard,  R.  A.,  sculptor;  lived  nt  14, 
South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-squaro. 

Wharncliffe,  James  A.  S.  Wortley,  Lord  (b.  1776— d. 
1815) ;  great  grandson  nnd  editor  of  tho  works  of  Lady 
Mary  Worthy  Montague ;  lived  in  Curzon-street, 
May  fair,  in  the  retiring  hoiue,  over  ugainst  tho 
chapel. 


Whiaton,  William  (b.  1667 — d.  1752),  divine  and  ma- 
thematician ;  he  regularly  attended  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  until  excommunicated  by  Sachevcrol.  Ho 
lived  in  Cross-street,  Hatton-gardcn. 

White,  Robert  (d.  1704),  the  engraver ;  lived  inBloonis- 
bury-market. 

White,  Dr.  Thomas  (d.  1623),  tho  founder  of  Zion  Col- 
lego;  was  Vicar  ot  St.  DunstanVin-the-West,  Fleet- 
street. 

Whitehead,  Paul  fb.  1710— d.  1774),  poet;  he  lived 
and  died  in  (No.  — f)  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden. 

Whitelooke,  Bulstrodo  (b.  1605  — d.  1675),  statesman 
under  Cromwell,  and  author  of  the  "  Memorials  of  Eng- 
lish Affairs  from  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II. ;"  baptised  in  St.  Dunstan's-in-thc-Wcst ; 
educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  Was  a 
Templar. 

Wilkes,  John  ^b.  1727— d.  1797),  politician ;  ho  lived 
and  died  at  No.  30,  Grosvenor-square,  and  lies  buried 
in  Grosvenor  Chapel.  An  obelisk  stands  to  his  me- 
mory in  Fleet-street.  Ho  was  an  alderman  of  tho 
ward  of  Farrinsrdon  Without. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  R.A.  (b.  1785— d.  1841),  painter; 
lived  at  Sol's-row,  Hampstead-road  ;  also  at  11, 
Norton -street,  Portland -road,  Kensington  ;  and  24, 
Lower  Phillimore-place,  Kensington ;  his  last  resi- 
dence was  Vicarage- place.  Kensington.  Ho  fre- 
quented Slaughter's  Coffee-house,  St.  Martin' s-lane. 
A  statue  to  his  memory  stands  at  the  National 
Gallery. 

Wilks,  Robert  (b.  1666-d.  1731-2), actor,  culled  "Gentle- 
man Wilks;"  lived  nt  Bow-street,  Covcnt-garden,  in  the 
sixth  house  on  the  west  side  as  you  walk  to  Long-acre. 
Hn  lies  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent-gardon. 

Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,  Secretary  of  State,  and  tho 
second  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  lived  in  St. 
James's-squarc. 

Willis,  Dr.  Thomas  (b.  1622 -d.  1675),  tho  physician; 
lived  at  (No.  —  :)  St.  Martin's-lane. 

Wilson,  Richard,  R.A.  (b.  1714— d.  1782);  lived,  in 
1777-8  at  No.  24,  Norton-street,  Portland-row  ;  also 
in  the  house  now  Tavistock-hotel,  the  Piazza,  Covont- 
garden;  also  at  No.  85,  Great  Titchfield-street,  in 
1779;  and  in  1780  in  Tottenham-street,  Tottenham- 
court-road. 

Winchelsea,  George,  Earl  of  (b.  1791).  Was  living  in 
No.  7,  Suffolk-street,  Havmarkot,  when  challenged  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  in  1829. 

Wolcot,  John  (b.  1738— d.  1819),  known  as  "  Peter 
Pindar,"  satinst  and  poet ;  lived,  in  1800,  at  No.  1, 
Chapel-street,  Portland-place ;  also  lodged  on  tho 
first-floor  i.f  (No.  —  ': )  Pratt-placo,  Camden-town ; 
and  at  No.  13,  Tavistock -row,  Covent-garden.  Ho 
died  in  a  house  which  stood  on  tho  sito  of  Euston- 
square,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Covent-garden. 

Wollaston,  Dr.  William  Hyde  1766— d.  1828),  chemist 
and  philosopher.  Ho  lived,  in  1800,  in  No.  18,  Cecil- 
street,  Strand.  A  portrait  of  him  hangs  at  tho  Royal 
Society. 

Woollett,  William  (b.  1735— d.  1785),  engraver;  lived 
in  Long's-court,  Leicester-fields ;  and  from  hero  ho 
moved  to  No.  11,  Green-street,  Leicester-fields.  He 
lies  buried  in  tho  churchyard  of  St.  Pancras-in-the- 

fields. 

Worde,  Wvnkyn  de,  the  celebiated  printer,  lived  at 
(No.  — :-)'  Fleet  -street,  nt  the  "Sign  of  tho  Sonne;"  lies 
buried  in  St.  Bride's,  Fleet-street. 

Wren,  .Sir  Christopher  (b.  1635— d.  1723),  architoct;  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School.  Ho  lived  in  Dulwich, 
in  a  largo  rod  house,  on  tho  right-hand  side  of  tho 
road  from  tho  "  Elephant  and  Castle,"  over  Camber- 
well-jrreen ;  also  in  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall ;  and  in 
No.  5,  Walbrook.  He  wns  married  a  second  time  in 
St.  James's  Chapel,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral. A  portrait  of  him  hangs  at  tho  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  Fellow.    He  designed  the  following 
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churches  in  London  : — St.  Allan's  Church,  Wood- 
s' rcct. ;  Allhallows-tho-Groit.  Upper  Thameu-Mmet; 
S'.  Andrew's,  1 1  ol  burn;  St.  AnneVwithin-Alders- 
U'  tc;  St.  Anthonv's,  in  Rudpe-row;  St.  Aii<?u-tiuc's, 
Watling-street ;  St.  Bcnnet-Fink  ;  St.  Bride' t,,  Fl.  -t- 
stTo<  t;  St.  (  I.  m.  nt's  Danes.  Strand ;  St.  Clement's, 
Eastchcap;  St.  Dionis  Baekehiuvh.  Ftiuhurch-street; 
parts  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East  ;  St.  George**. 
Bot:>lph-lanc,  Billingsgate ;  St.  Janies'a,  Pi'-cadilly; 
St.  James's,  Garlickhilhe ;  St.  Lawrence,  .Town* ;  St. 
Magnus,  Iymdon-bridge  ;  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury ; 
St.  Margaret  Pattens  ;  St.  Martin's  Ludgato :  St. 
Mary  Abchurch ;  St.  Mary,  Alilertnary  ;  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  or  Bow  Church,  Cheapsido  ;  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Old  Fish-afreet  :  St.  Maty  Somerset. 
Thames-street  ;  St.  Michael's,  Crooked-lane  :  St. 
Michael's,  Wornl-stro  t ;  St.  Nicholas,  Old  Fish-street ; 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  St.  Peters.  Comhill ;  St. 
Stephen'*,  Coleman-street  ;  ami  St.  Swithin's,  by 
Loudon  Stono.  He  al*o  designed  Temple-bar;  tbe 
College  of  Physicians,  Warwick-lane.  Newgate-street ; 
•»nd  the  Monument. 
Wycherley,  William  (l>.  1640— d.  1715),  eomic  poet ;  was 
n  Templar,  and  lived  on  the  west  side  of  Bow-street, 
Covent-gavdcn,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent- 
gar.'en. 

York,  Philip,  Lord  Hardwieke  {b.  1690— d.  1764),  cele- 
brated lawyer  and  Lord  Chancellor;  was  articled  to 
an  attorney  in  Brook-street,  Uolborn  ;  ho  lived  for 
twenty  years  in  tho  second  Powis-housc,  Great  Or- 
mond-street. 

Younjr,  EJward  fh.  1GS1 — J.  17G5),  poet,  author  of 
"  Night  Thoughts"  was  married  at  Mary-at-Hill 
Church,  Bishopsgate. 

Zeffany,  John,  11. A.  (b.  1735— d.  1810),  theatrical  por- 
trait painter :  lived  in  tho  Piazza,  Covent-garden  (the 
north-east  wing)  ;  also  at  No.  9,  Denmark-street,  St. 
Giles's. 
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EXAMINATION*  PAPERS,  1S68. 

The  following  are  the  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
▼arious  subjects  at  the  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

ARITHMETIC. 

THREK  HOI-US  ALLOWED. 

1.  The  fore- wheel  of  a  coach  is  B\  feet  round;  the 
hind  wheel  12^  feet  round.  How  many  more  revolutions 
will  tho  former  make  than  the  latter  in  the  course  of 
n  mile  and  a  quarter  'r 

2.  now  many  English  ells  of  cloth,  at  19?.  9Jd.  per 
ell,  should  be  given  in  exchange  for  1"  yards  2qrs.. 
at  17b.  5d.  pr  yard  r 

3.  If  £7  Ms.  7d.  pay  the  wapos  of  10  men  and  3bovs, 
how  many  person,  will  £12  19*.  7d.  jviy,  a  man  earn- 
ing 5  times  as  much  as  a  boy 

1.  If  2  engines  of  12  horsn-powt-r  raise  3.200  gallons 
of  water  from  a  depth  of  75  fathoms  in  15  minutes,  in 
what  time  would  the  same  engines  raise  4.000  gallons 
from  a  depth  of  50  fathoms ': 

.5.  Find  by  Practice  the  value  of  267 cwts.  of  sugar 
at  .€2  14s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

G.  Calculate  the  value  of  213  acres  !  rood,  20  poles,  at 
£2  10s.  Gd.  i>er  aeiv. 

7.  How  many  artic  les,  boupht  at  Is.  4jd.  ea.  h,  mu-t 
I  "ell  at  Is.  0d.  to  make  a  profit  of  C2  14s. 

H.  What  will  be  til-  caiTintre  of  cwt.  for  So  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  a  larthinir  a  lb.  \n  r  mile 

0.  In  what  time  will  £161  $s.  at  5  per  c  ut.  per  an- 
num pain  the  same  interest  a-  £75  12s.  M.  trains  in  \<" 
years  at  4$  per  <,  nt.  pf  r  annum  : 

10.  A  and  R  work  La  ther  f.,r  „  f..rtni~h1 :  A  works 


I  9  hours  a  day  throughout ;  B  works  ten  hours  &  day  tbe 
i  first  week,  but  only  7  hours  a  day  tho  second.  They 
earn  £11  Is.  8d.    How  much  ought  each  to  roceivo  ? 

11.  Exchange  into  decimal  coinage  1,000  franca  60 
c«»tim.%  the"  rate  of  exchange  being  25  franca  17 
centime*  ]>er  £. 

12.  An  income  of  £150  10s.  is  liable  to  a  tax  of 
£4  7s.  6d.  What  is  tho  tax  on  £361  4s.?  Work  by 
dcvimal  currency,  a  £  boing  the  unit. 

13.  Change  £32  into  French  money  at  tho  rate  of  25 
franc*  80  cents  per  £. 

14.  Subtract  3 roods,  39 poles,  30 square  yards,  2  squaro 
feet,  35  square  inches,  from  1  acre. 

15.  What  is  the  difference  botwecn  tho  simple  and 
the  compound  interest  of  £350  for  3  years,  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  r 

10.  If  a  ship  be  insured  for  91 J  per  cent,  of  its  value, 
the  whole  value  beinp  £6,968,  what  would  a  person  lose 
who  owne  l  *  of  it  in  tho  event  of  its  being  lost  ? 

17.  By  selling  sugar  at  6d.  per  lb.  a  grocer  clears  \ 
of  his  outlay.  Ho  lowers  the  price  to  6Jd.  What  does  he 
now  clear  percent,  r 

18.  If  goods  worth  £1,200  aro  to  be  insured  at  1}  per 
cent,  to  what  amount  must  they  bo  insured  so  that  in 
case  of  loss  the  person  insuring  them  may  recover  the 
value  of  both  the  goods  and  the  premium  Y 

19.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  in- 
come tax  is  7d.  per  £ ;  but  during  the  last  six  months  it 
is  5d.  per  £  :  what  is  the  press  annual  income  of  a  gentle- 
man who  receives  £819  nfter  deducting  income  tax  for 
the  year!' 

20.  Bought  wheat  at  61s.  a  quarter,  payable  in  4 
months :  how  must  I  sell  it  tho  same  day  so  as  to  make 
my  immediate  pain  5|^  per  cent.,  giving  7  months'  credit  P 

21.  A  can  do  J  of  a  work  in  4  hours ;  B  can  do  J  of 
tho  remainder  in  2  hours  ;  and  C  can  then  finish  it  in  20 
minutes.  In  what  time  could  tho  three  together  perform 
the  work ':  • 

BOOK-KEEPING  BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

THREE  HOCnS  ALLOWED. 

1.  Journalise  and  post,  in  proper  technical  form  and 
language,  tho  following  imaginary  transactions,  and 
make  out  from  tho  ledger  a  trial  balance,  a  profit  and  loss 
account,  and  a  balance-sheet. 

On  1st  January,  1868,  D.  Scott  has  assets  and  liabilities 
as  follows  :  — 

Assets. 

£    a.  d. 

Business  premises,  valued  at   500   0  0 

Wine   2,000   0  0 

Due  by  J.  Wall   205   0  0 

Bills  receivable   352   0  0 

Cash    605  12  4 


Bills  parable 
Due  to  W.  Bi 


Liabilities. 


Brown 


557  0  0 
44    0  0 


On  1st  January,  1868,  T.  Jones  is  taken  into  partner- 
ship. T.  Jones's  capital  is  composed  of  brandy  valuod 
at  £2.000  and  £1,000  in  cash. 

N.B. — The  capital  and  drawings  of  tho  partners  are 
subject  to  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  net 
balance  of  profit  and  loss  w  divisible  equally  between 
them. 


1868. 
Jan.  1 


>..*•*»• 


£ 
10 


Advanced  for  petty  cash 
,,  Paid  cash  for  purchase  of  addi 

tional  business  premises  

3  Discounted  S.  Notes' s  acceptance 
for  £200,  and  receive!  in  wish 
£197  10s.,  and  allowed  for  dis- 

cuimt  £2  10s  

6  Brought  wino  fur  cash    342 

.,  Sold  brandy  for  cash    81-5 

..  Paid  cash  lor  our  acceptance  to  J 
Wilson  due  this  dav   


d. 
0 


200    0  0 


200 


0 
10 

0 


0 
0 
0 


257    0  0 
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Jan.   9  Bought  brandy  of  F.  Black  ....     400   0  0 

„  10  Cash  drawn  out  by  D.  Scott  ....     200   0  0 

„   13  Sold  G.  Green  wine   600   0  0 

„  „  Received  from  G.  Green  (and  can- 
celled) our  acceptance  to  him . .      300   0  0 

„    „  Received  G.  Green's  acceptance 

to  us  at  two  months   200   0  0 

„  14  Received  amount  due  by  J.  Wall 
— viz.,  £200  in  cash,  and 
allowed  for  discount  £5    205   0  0 

„  16  Paid  amount  due  to  W.  Brown — 
viz.,  £42  in  cash,  and  received 
for  discount  £2   44    0  0 

„   20  Sold  J.  Wilson  brandy    240    0  0 

„    „  Sold,    ditto,    wino    800   0  0 

„    „  Received  J.  Wilson's  acceptance 

at  twenty-ono  days    1,040   0  0 

„  25  Received  consignment  of  cigars 

from  J.  Thompson,  invoiced  at     100   0  0 

„  30  Bought  of  J.  Wall,  the  schooner 

Dolphin    2,000    0  0 

„    „  Paid  J.  Wall,  cash    1,000    0  0 

„    „  Accepted  J.  Wall's  draft  at  two 

months    1,000    0  0 

,,  31  Paid  salaries  of  clerks   30   0  0 

„  „  Received  Johnson  and  Son's  ac- 
count for  carriage  of  wine  during 
the  month  of  January   4    3  0 

„    „  Trade  charges  paid  out  of  petty 

cash  to  this  date    8    9  0 

Interest  on  amount  of  capital 

drawn  out  by  D.  Scott   11  6 

Interest  on  D.  Scott's  capital ....       1215  2 

„         T.  Jones's   „    12  10  0 

Estimated  wofir  and  tear  of  busi- 
ness promises   10   0  0 

Stock  of  wino  on  hand    1,250    0  0 

Stock  of  brandy  on  hand    1,310    0  0 

2.  What  is  the  us©  of  a  trial  balance  P 


3.  How  is  the  profit-and-loss  account  affected  ? 

(1.)  If  expenditure  which  ought  to  have  been  charged 

to  it  is  charged  to  capital  ? 
(2.)  If  receipts  arc  credited  to  it  which  ought  to  have 

been  credited  to  capital  ? 

4.  If,  on  examining  the  books,  it  bo  found  that  the  fol* 
lowing  entry :  —  "  Interest  on  T.  Jones's  capita1 
£12  10s.,"  has  been  journalised  and  posted  as  if  it  had 
been  "  interest  on  amount  of  capital  drawn  out  by  T. 
Jones,  £12  10s.,"  what  journal  entry  or  entries  would 
be  necessary  to  correct  the  error  ? 


ALGEBRA. 

Til  RE  B   UOt'RS  ALLOWED. 

1.  Explain  the  ordinary  system  of  arithmetical  no- 
tation. 

Show  that,  if  a  number  of  six  figures  be  formed  by 
the  repetition  of  any  threo  figures  in  the  same  ordor, 
the  resulting  number  will  be  divisible  by  7, 11,  and  13. 

2.  If  ax*  +  bx  +  e,  and  ax*  +  tnbx  -j-  m*e  have  a 
common  measure,  then  (m  +  \)*ae  —  mb*. 

3.  Simplify  the  expressions, 

4.  A  man  having  a  capital  of  £P  spends  it  all  in 
the  purchase  of  certain  shares,  each  of  which  pays  a 
dividend  of  £d;  and  he  buys  at  such  a  rate  that,  when 
tho  shares  bavo  risen  £r  each,  ho  gains  £q  by  selling  out. 
When  the  shares  have  fallen  to  their  original  prico  he 
again  invests  all  his  money  in  them.  Find  tho  altera- 
tion in  his  income,  supposing  a  brokerage  of  £b  a  share 
ia  paid  for  purchasing. 


5.  Solve  the  equation  ax1  +  bx  +  e  =s  0 

If  a  8  bo  its  roots,  prove  that 

ax3  +  bx  +  e  =  a  (x  —  a)  {x  —  $) 

6.  Determine  tho  number  of  permutations  which  can 
bo  formed  out  of  n  things  tak«  n  r  at  a  time. 

7.  State  and  prove  the  algebraical  theorem  upon  which 
the  arithmetical  "  Double  Itulo  of  Three"  depends  ;  and 
make  and  work  out  an  example  in  illustration  of  it. 

8.  Tho  arithmetic  mean  between  two  numbers  exceeds 
tho  harmonic  by  1,  and  twice  the  square  of  the  arith- 
metic mean  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 

geometric  and  harmonic  means  by  1 1  ;  find  the  numbers. 

9.  Write  down  tho  rf».  term  of  («  —  z)". 

If  a0,  a,,       &c,  bo  tho  co-efficients  of  the  1st, 
2ml,  3"l ,  &c  terms  respectively,  of  tho  ex- 
pansion of  (1  -f-  x)"y  find  the  value  of  a0  ax  + 
+  atat  +  &c,  fl„. 

10.  Prove  that  the  difference  between  the  interest  and 
discount  upon  any  sum  is  the  interest  upon  the  discount. 

If  this  difference  for  £420  for  one  year  be  £1, 
find  tho  rate  per  cent. 

11.  A  man  throws  with  three  dice  on  the  condition 
that,  if  ho  throws  10  exactly  he  shall  reeeivo  a  sovereign ; 
find  tho  value  of  his  expectation. 

12.  Sum  tho  series  1  —  3  +  5  —  7  +  &c.  to  n  terms. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


line  Ms. 


Works  of  Art  Executed  or  placed  is  Public 
Bl-ildinos  in  France. —  The  catalogue  of  the  annual 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  Paris  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting addendum,  namely,  the  list  of  paintings  and 
sculpture  executed  during  tho  prist  year,  by  order  of  the 
Government,  or  purchased  for  the  decoration  of  public 
buildings,  and  other  monuments.  The  list  for  1867-68 
is  as  follows: — 

Paintino. 

Baize,  Paul — Three  paintings  in  faience,  for  the  vestibule 
of  tho  now  church  of  La  Trinitc,  Paris. 

Brisset,  P.  N. — Two  paintings  in  tho  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  in  tho  new  church  of  St.  Augustin,  Paris. 

Brunner-Lacoste,  Henri— Ceiling  and  decorative  paint- 
ings in  tho  hotel  of  tho  Sous-prefecture  of  Sceaux. 

Cases,  Romain — Mural  paintings  in  the  churches  of 
Notro  Damo  dc  Clignancourt,  and  du  Jesu. 

Delaunay — Two  paintings  in  tho  Chapel  of  the  Virgin 
in  tho  church  of  La  Trinitc. 

Denuelle — Restoration  of  a  gallery  in  the  palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau ;  decorations  in  tho  reception-rooms  at 
Versailles ;  church  of  La  Trinitc ;  the  Prefecture  of 
Grenoble  ;  and  tho  Pavilion  Denon  of  the  New 
Louvre. 

Dcsgoffes,  Alexander— Paintings  in  the  new  reading- 
room  of  the  Bibliothcque  Imperiale. 
Doze,  J.  M.  M.— Paintings  in  the  churches  of  St.  Ger- 

vasy,  Gard,  and  Sainte  Perpetue,  at  Nismes. 
Dupuy-Delarochc — Painting  in  tho  sanctuary  of  the 

church  of  La  Feuille. 
Gonezou,  Joseph — Death  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  church  of 

Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Port,  Nantes. 
Guiuud,  Jacques— Six  compositions  in  the  palace  of 

Foutxinebleuu. 
Hesse,  J.  B.  A.— Three  paintings  in  the  churches  of  St. 

Gervais  and  St.  Protais,  Paris. 
Limothc,  Louis — Decorations  in  tho  churches  of  the 

Jesuits,  Paris,  and  St.  Irene,  at  Lyons. 
Le  Henaff,  A.  F. — Two  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St. 

Hilaire,  nnd  church  of  St.  Etiennc  du  Mont,  Paris. 
Lcnepveu,  J.  E.— Eight  paintings  in  tho  chapel  of  the 

lloapico  of  St.  Marie,  at  Angers ;  four  in  the  Prefect" 
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of  Grenoble ;  and  two  in  the  church  of  8t.  Clotilde, 
Paris. 

Magaud,  D.  A.— Ceiling  and  four  panels  at  the  Prefecture 
of  Marseilles. 

TJlmann,  Benjamin— Three  compositions  in  the  Conrt  of 

Cassation,  Paris. 
Vibert,  Jules— Painting  in  the  chapol  of  La  Misencorde, 

at  Bayeux. 

ScPLPWRX. 

Auvraj,  Louis— Monumental  bust  of  Condillac,  for  the 

Prefcctore  of  Grenoble. 
Bertaux,  Madame  Leon — Two  figuiea  of  saints  in  stone, 

for  the  church  of  St.  Laurent,  Paris. 
Caille,  J.  M. — Two  caryatides,  for  the  Place  de  la 

Trinite,  Nantes. 
Cbambart,  Louis  L.— Statues  of  Mercury,  in  the  court  of 

the  Tuileries,  and  of  Jupiter,  for  St  Cloud. 
Chatrousse,  Emile— Statue  for  the  church  of  St.  Ambroise, 

Paris. 

Court*? t,  Augnstin— Two  statues  for  tho  facade  of  the 

church  of  St.  Laurent,  Paris. 
Drmtan,  J.  P.,  jun. — A  statue  for  the  church  of  La 

Trinite,  Paris. 
Dumont,  A.  A.— Marble  bust  of  Alexander  Lenoir, 

founder  of  tho  Mnsee  des  Monuments  Francais,  for  the 

Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Etex,  Antome— Tomb  of  Louis  Martinet,  in  the  cemetery 

of  Pere  La  Chaise. 
Girard,  Noel  Jules—"  Comedy  and  Drama,"  facade  of 

the  now  Opera-house,  Paris. 
Gruyere,  T.  C.— Bas-relief  for  the  church  of  St.  Thomas 

Df  Aquain,  Paris ;  and  for  the  facado  of  tho  Opera- 
house. 

Hebert,  Emile— Groups,  "Comedy"  and  "Drama," 
facade  of  the  new  Vaudeville  Theatre. 

IgueL,  Charles  —  Composition  for  the  fronton  of  the 
hospital  of  Roubaix ;  and  bust  of  Sebastian  Bach,  for 
the  Conse  rvatoire  of  Pans. 

Joumdofc,  Amedce — Decorations  in  bronxe  for  tho  Foun- 
tain of  the  Three  Graces,  at  Bordeaux. 

Lavigne,  Hubert  —  Bas-relief,  for  the  facade  of  the 
Chapcllo  of  Chantomerlo. 

Le  H£aivel-Durocher,  Victor — Four  statues  in 

Maniglier,  H.  C. — Baa-relief^  " Science  and  Arl 
new  Opera-house. 

Mathie..-M,  usnier,  Rolland-Statue,  "Tho  Goldsmith," 
court  of  the  Louvre. 

Meunier,  Louis — Group,  in  copper  rtpouui,  of  the  Arch- 
angel ovrrth rowing  Satan,  for  the  roof  of  tho  chapel 
of  the  Chateau  of  Pierrepont. 

Michel-Pascal,  Francois  -  Sculptures  for  the  churches  of 
Sainte-Croix  and  St.  Ferdinand,  Bordeaux,  and  for  tho 
Sous-prefecture  of  Mirande. 

Petit,  Jean— Statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  for  the  facado 
of  the  Tuileries ;  and  bits-relief,  "  The  Muses  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Industry,"  for  the  facade  of  the  Opera. 

Petre,  Charles — Marble  group  for  the  church  of  Drancy. 

Po'itcvins,  Philippe— Fronton  for  school-house  at  Cham- 
be  ry. 

Robert,  L.  V.  E. — Two  caryatides,  for  the  facado  of  the 
Opera ;  statues  of"  Agriculture"  and  "  Industry,"  for 
the  Orleans  Railway-station. 
Ronillard,  Pierre  Louis — Ei^ht  caples,  forthe  new  Opera- 
house  ;  and  lions,  for  the  piers  of  the  bridge  of  Aries. 
Salmson,  Jean  Jules -Caryatides,  "Folly,"  " Corned v," 

"Sal,™,"    «nA     «\t,.min"  fm. 


and  "  Music,"  for  the 


Vaudevilb 


Commtrct. 


Tax  Pbodcctiox  or  Wax  akd  Howxt  Italy. — 
Tho  Italian  peasantry,  as  a  rule,  take  but  little  care  of 


their  hoes,  the  hives  are  generally  of 
are  destroyed  in  order  to  get  the  honey, 
is  the  production  of  honey  in  Italy  :— 

Quantity 

Piedmont  and  Liguria ....   380  000 

Lombardy   170,880 

Venctia   174,160 

Emilia,  TJmbria,  and  the 

Marches   188,840 

Other  Provinces    600,000 


Satire, 
Theatre. 

Sobre,  Hyacinthe— Fronton,  "Work  and  Pleasure,"  for 
the  Opera. 

Trupheme,  Francois— Fronton,  "  The  Evening  Hours," 
for  the  Opera-house. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
commissions  for  the  provinces  are  given  to  artists  re- 
siding in,  or  natives  of,  the  same  town  or  department  ; 
and  of  the  fifty  artists  whoso  names  appear  in  the  above 
list,  less  than  half  are  natives  of  Paris. 


and  the  bees 
following 

Amount. 
Francs. 
300.000 
170.000 
165,000 

190,000 
560,000 


1,385.000 


Total  1,523,880 

Tho  best  honey  is  that  of  Bormio,  in  Lombardy,  that  of 

Empoli  in  Tuscany,  and  that  of  Otranto.  The  exports 

of  honey  from  Italy  are  very  small.  The  production  of 
wax  is  as  follows  :— 

Quantity.  Amount. 

Klls.  Fruit*- 
Piedmont  and  Liguria  ....    75,000    ..  850,000 

Lombardy                           72,000    ..  840,000 

Venetia                             59,920    ..  250,000 

Emilia,  TJmbria,  and  the 

Marches                          83,900    ..  150,000 

Other  provinces                 140,000    ..  500.000 

Total    380,820  1,690,000 

About  two-thirds  of  this  quantity  are  used  for  making 
wax -candles,  and  the  rest  is  bleached  and  moulded  into 
rakes  for  sale.  As  the  production  of  wax  in  Italy  is  not 
in  proportion  to  tho  consumption,  a  great  deal  of  raw 
wax  is  imported,  the  best  quality  being  supplied  from 
Moldavia,  WaUacbia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Archipelago  ,  the 
second  quality  from  Poland,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
Africa,  and  America ;  the  third  quality  from 
of  Cuba  and  St.Domingo.  The  following  i 
of  this  substance  from  1863  to  1866 : — 

Quantity.  Amount. 
Quintals.  Fraia. 

1868   0,617    3.996,000 

1864    8,436    3,632.000 

1866   8,517    8^91,000 


Average  ....  8,823  3,706,000 
Receipts  of  thb  Italia*  Rati.wat».— In  1867,  the 
total  length  of  the  railways  opened  to  public  tramc 
was  4,806  kils.,  of  which  151  kils.  were  opened  during 
the  year.  The  total  receipts  were  76,254,816frs.  The 
total  number  of  passengers  amounted  to  14,433,430. 
The  goods  per  "  grand  Vitesse"  amounted  to  94,606,206 
kils.,  of  which  4,284,691  kils.  cocoons;  15,626,588  kils. 


articles  of  food ;  and  72,920,062  kils.'  parcels, 
do  not  include  the  transport  of  carriages, 
The  goods  carried  per  "  petite  viteese  '* 
all  to  28,888,345  kils.,  the  principal  items  being 
wine,  and  spirits,  coal,  timber,  and  marbles. 

Commerce  of  Aloeria.— The  general  commerce  of  the 
colony  of  Algeria,  in  1867,  including  both  exports  and 
imports,  amounted  to  284,838,990  francs,  showing  an  in- 
crease on  that  of  1866  of  12, 94 1,1 56  francs.  The  exports 
amounted  to  97,161,983  francs,  an  increase  of  4,429,076 
on  those  of  tho  previous  year,  and  the  imports  to 
187,677,007  frs.,  principally  in  wheat  and  flour,  drawn 
from  France  and  other  foreign  countries,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  harvest.  The  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  and  manufactures  from  France  was  143,871,466 
francs  ;  next  to  France  comes  Turkey,  the  states  of 
Barbary,  Spain,  and  Russia,  and  then  England,  for  a 
sum  of  4,879,563  fre.  only,  including  articles  of  consump- 
tion, iron,  eoah  and  woollen  goods.  A  corioos  circum- 
stance is,  that  in  tho  above  total,  the  port  of  Oran  1 
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the  greatest  share,  namely,  69,284,707  frs.,  or  36-93  per 
cent.,  and  Algiers,  only  66,758,241,  or  35  58  per  cent. 
In  exportation  cattle  represent  an  amount  of  10,717,218 
frs. ;  skins,  4,319,285  frs. ;  and  oils,  5,868,443  frs. 

Tue  Beetroot  Crop.— Messrs.  Arnold,  Baruchaon,  and 
Co.  give  tho  following  account  of  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  tho  beetroot  crop,  in  their  circular,  dated  Douiti, 
1st  July : — "  At  one  time,  the  uninterrupted  dry  weather 
begin  to  create  great  uneasiness;  and  although  since 
then  some  slight  showers  h  ivo  refreshed  the  plint,  more 
rain  is  indispensable  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the  long- 
continued  tropical  heat ;  much  greater  mischief  might, 
however,  have  boon  done,  if  the  leaves,  which  shelter 
the  root  from  the  burning  sun,  had  been  less  developed. 
It  is  impossible  to  give,  as  yet,  any  positive  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  damage,  if  any,  done  to  tho  plant, 
except  that  the  high  statu  of  temperature  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  insects,  which,  even  in  favourable 
seasons,  always  injure,  more  or  less,  the  root,  and  which 
rains  alone  can  help  to  destroy." 

Colonic. 


Queensland  Cottok-growino.  —  A  Brisbane  paper 
aays  : — "  The  cotton  season  is  being  got  through  very 
satisfactorily,  in  so  far  aa  quality  and  quantity  of  crop 
are  concerned,  but  the  prices  offered  are  very  low. 
Unless  there  is  an  advance  it  is  not  likely  that  cotton- 
growing  will  extend  here ;  the  labour  of  packing  and  tho 
expense  of  ginning,  monopolise  nearly  the  whole  of  what 
the  staple  at  present  fetches.  Those  growers  who  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  intend  to  keop  back  their  cotton, 
in  anticipation  of  an  advanced  price.  One  reason  for 
regret  that  our  growers  should  be  driven  into  this  course, 
is  the  uniformly  high  quality  of  this  season's  crop,  which, 
did  it  reach  Europe  in  quantity,  could  not  fail  to  draw 
attention  to  this  as  a  cotton-producing  country.  In 
length  of  staple,  strength,  and  general  appearance,  it  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  tho  first  few  years'  cotton 
grown  here.  The  characteristics  of  tho  plant  aro  also 
changing  rapidly,  and  on  not  a  few  plantations  have  we 
seen  samples  peculiar  to  this  colony.  The  seed  will  be 
retained  and  planted  separate,  so  that  the  merits  of  tho 
new  varieties  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  developing. 
Amongst  others,  we  have  been  shown  a  plant  of  what  is 
evidently  a  hybrid  between  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  ; 
it  has  every  appearanco  of  a  really  valuable  variety." 

Tea  in  Queensland. — A  sample  of  tea  manufactured 
from  leaves  taken  from  plants  in  tho  Botanical  Gardens 
in  this  colony,  by  a  Chinese  firm,  h:<s  been  shown  there. 
The  principal  of  tho  firm  appears  to  understand  the  process 
tea  has  to  undergo  before  it  is  suited  to  the  European 
taBto  ;  und  the  present  sample  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  orange  pekoe. 

Suoah  in  New  South  Wales. — Not  long  since  the 
first  parcel  of  colonial  sugar,  consisting  of  120  bags  und 
34  casks  of  treacle,  grown  at  Hastings,  was  submitted 
for  competition  in  this  colony.  A  portion  of  it  made 
£34  per  ton,  and  tho  remainder  £33.  This  end  has  been 
effected  by  perseverance  for  some  time,  and  it  is  hoped 
it  will  be  continued,  as  there  has  been  at  last  produced 
sugar  from  the  cane,  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  the  colony, 
manufactured  by  colonial  machinery  ;  an  article  which 
must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  purely  colonial 
product 

Meat  Preserving. — Tho  Melbourne  sheep  and  bullock 
farmers  are  looking  with  some  favour  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  meat  preserving  company,  under  tho  impression 
that  by  this  means  they  may  get  rid  of  their  surplus 
meat  on  better  terms  than  by  merely  boiling  it  down  for 
tallow.  For  the  present,  Mr.  Ritchie's  mode  of  tinning 
meat  is  tho  ono  to  be  carried  out.  £50.000  is  to  be  the 
nominal  capital,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  confine  opera- 
tions to  this  rnodo  ;  the  company  holds  itself  open  to  any, 
and  Mr.  Mort's  would  be  preferred  (says  the  Sydney  Mail), 
were  the  experiments  a  little  further  advanced. 


OxYttYDROOEN  Lioht. — The  experiments  commenced 
last  year  on  tho  Pl»ce  de  1' Hotel  de  Ville,  in  Paris,  on 
the  oxyhydrojjen  light,  are  about  to  be  continued,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  court  of  tho  Tuileries.  Tho 
magnesia  cylinders  having  been  found  to  corrode  and 
waste  away  too  rapidly  for  the  purposes  of  a  continuous 
light,  an  artillery  offiecr,  M.  Ouron,  after  experimenting 
with  a  variety  of  substances,  has  adopted  zircon,  a  sub- 
stance which  Berzelius  pointed  out  as  infusible,  and 
giving  forth  a  very  brilliant  light  under  the  blowpipe. 
It  is  said  that  M.  Caron  has  had  a  cylinder  of  this  sub- 
stance in  use  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light  for  a  month 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  volatilization.  The  lumi- 
nous power  of  zircon,  under  tho  oxyhydrogen  jet,  is 
about  one-fifth  more  than  that  of  magnesia.  The  zircon 
employed  is  an  oxyde  of  zirconium  ;  it  is  found  princi- 
pally near  Minsk,  at  the  foot  of  tho  Ural  mountain*. 
M.  Caron  economises  tho  zircon,  by  mounting  a  point 
of  it  on  a  small  stick  of  magnesia  or  fire-clay,  the  zircon 
being  made  to  adhere  by  compression  and  afterward* 
baking. 

Tub  Foundations  ov  tub  Old  Louvrb- — The  mu- 
nicipal government  of  Paris  caused  a  very  careful  ex- 
amination to  bo  made  last  year  of  tho  remains  of  the  old 
Louvre,  the  fortified  castle  of  Philip  Augustus,  which 
lie  beneath  tho  enclosed  court  or  square  of  what  is  now 
called  tho  Old  Louvre,  and  it  was  found  that  the  idea* 
respecting  this  ancient  edifice  were  very  erroneous.  The 
baso  of  the  Donjon-tower,  which  figures  conspicuously 
in  history,  was  found  intact,  and  only  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  An  admirable  method 
has  been  adopted,  of  recording  the  form  of  tho  ancient 
fortress;  the  entire  ground-plan  has  been  laid  in  black 
and  white  a&phalte,  except  where  the  old  building  lies 
beneath  tho  pavement  of  the  present  court,  in  which 
case  granite  has  been  used  to  represent  tho  foundation 
of  the  old  building.  There  is  an  immense  advantage  in 
thus  bringing  so  interesting  a  remnant  of  a  byegone  age 
bodily,  as  it  were,  under  tho  eye  of  tho  public.  En- 
gravings would,  of  course,  perpetuate  the  lines  for  all 
those  who  sought  for  information  respecting  them,  but 
tho  method  adopted  will  arrest  the  attention  of  many, 
and  lead  to  inquiry. 

International  Exhibition  in  CniLi. — An  exhibition 
of  machines,  apparatus,  animals  for  breeding,  agricul- 
tural produce,  dried  meats  and  vegetables,  timber,  textile 
fibres,  liquors  of  all  kinds,  and  models  for  farm  and  rustic 
buildings,  is  announced  to  open  at  Santiago,  tho  capital 
ol  the  republic  of  Chili,  on  the  15th  of  September  in  the 
present  year,  and  all  the  world  is  invited  to  contribute. 
There  aro  to  bo  five  classes  of  medals,  one  grand  medal 
of  honour,  and  others  ol  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  Appli- 
cations are  to  be  made,  before  tho  10th  of  August,  to 
MM.  Germain  and  Hermanos,  commissioners,  Paris  and 
Havre,  or  to  the  Chilian  i 
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P»r.  Delirtrtd  en  3rd  /«>,  IMP. 

Numb. 

2U8.  Bill-General  Police  ami  Improvement  ( 


ment. 

203.  (5  )  Railways  Abandnnmcnt— Report  of  the 
335.  Turnpike  Trust! -Return. 
360.  Metropolitan  11  anl  of  Works— Hetnrn. 
351.  Army  (Artillery  ami  Engineer  Colonels)—  Return. 
Abyviinlan  E.xpt.Jitioii-1  urlluT  Corre-ipoudtuce. 

btlirertd  on  Mh  J«ly,  1*6*. 

1T4.  Bill— Court  of  .luitlcUry  (Scotland)  (  intended). 
207.    ,,     Inland  Kevi  n  e. 

LIU  (v.)  Railway  and  t 'ai.nl  Bills-Sixth  Report. 

Turnpike  Tru»is  — 11'  turn. 
373.  War  OftVo  (Control  Department )—( 
Public  Pcuuuut— Twenty.uliiih  Report. 
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DtUttrtd  on  Uh  July,  1868. 

209.  Blll-Pctlt  Juries  (Ireland)  (as  amended  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. ) 

170.  Navy  (Health) -Sratisttcal  Report*. 
388.  Harbour  Loans— Return. 
338  Coals  Ciniler«,  ami  Culm,  Ac — Aeconnts. 
361.  Public  Bill!  (Ireland  and  Sent  land)— Return. 
381.  New  Court*  of  Justice  — Letter. 

DtUttrtd  on  1th  July,  1868. 

209.  Bill— Indorsing  of  Warrant*. 

210.  „    Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotland). 
128.  (I.)  Nary  (Channel  Fleet)-Report. 

270.  East  India  (Finance  and  Revenue  Account*)— Parti  I.  and  II. 

Accounts,  Estimate,  Ac. 
3B0.  Roman  Catholic  University  ( Ireland)— Further  Correspondence. 
Public  General  AcU-Cap.  31  to  40. 

DtUttrtd  on  <rJh  July,  1869. 

\)  Trad. 

France,  ami  United  State*. 
265.  Hou»e  of  Common*  ( Arrangement*)— Report. 
318.  Boundaries  of  Boroughs— Petition!,  Letter*,  Ac. 
364.  We*t  Indta  ami  Brazil  Malls— Contract. 
391.  South  Sea  Islanders  (Queensland)— Extract*  of  Correspondence, 
The  Daaubo-Convention. 

Swstox 

431.  (b  i.)  Poor  Ratctand  Pauper  sm- Return  (B). 

Ptlitrrt-I  on  9tA  July, 


151 


(iv.)  Trade  AcconnU  (Foreign  Countries)— Belgium,  Holland, 


212.  Blll-PnWIc  Departments  Pavment* 

215.  „    Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland)  (Lord* 

menu). 

216.  „    New  Zealand  Assembly-*  1 

218.  „     Tithe  Commutation,  Ac,  Acta 
316.  Shipping  -  Return 
372.  Bristol  Election  Petition— Minute*  ot 

375.  West  India  Mails  -Corrvsimiidence. 

376.  Brazils  and  River  Plate  Mills  Correspondence. 

3«0.  Roman  Catholic  University  (Ireland)— Corrected  Paper. 
387.  Oyster  and  Mus.el  Fisheries  Act  (l,«se) -Report. 

DtUttrtd  on  mh  July,  1*68. 

214.  Bill— Court  of  Session  (Scotland)  (amended  on  re-commltmcnt). 

217.  „    V«c<inatlotv  (Ireland). 

219.  „    Trade  Societies  and  Combination*  of  Workmen. 
„    Mines  Assessment  (  imended  "n  rc-commituient). 
„    Sanitary  Act  (l*«t>)  ABtSJOtltneat. 
„    Land  Drainage  Provisional  Order  Confirmation. 
„    Army  Chaplains. 

East  India  I  Contract  Law)— Papers,  Reports,  Ac. 
East  India  (Education)  — Report. 
32X  Poor  Law  (Ircl'ind)— Return*. 
392.  Slave  Trade- Return. 
390.  Petit  Juries  (Ireland)  Hill— Special  Report. 
Customs— Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioner*. 


221 

222. 

223. 

225. 

233. 

214 


pttnts. 


Tyson. 

utilising;  waste  heat,  Ac-2037 


From  CommuHoneri  of  PatrnW  Journal,  July  10 
Or A?rra  or  PaovuttoffAL 
Band-saw  machines— 1>>64— O.  Flnncgan 
Bobbin*,  machinery  used  In  the 
Boilers— 2021— C.  Johnson. 
Boilers,  apparatus  applicable  to,  I 

— M.  and  J.  Mackie. 
Boots  and  shoe*— 2015— O.  Taylor. 
Boot*  and  shoes,  ventilating  — 2039—  O.  Smith. 
Bottles,  apparatus  for  cleansing  -2i52— C.  D.  Abel. 
Brick  machines —2023—  A  V  Newton. 
Buildings,  heating   1471  -J.  M.  Stanley. 
Carding  engines — 20.1  i — N.  C.  Underwood. 
Cards  for  cardl  if  -2»»ll-\V.  A.  Gilbeo. 
Carriage  doors,  Ac— 2010-W.  E  Hedge. 
Carriages,  coaches,  Ac    2OJ0-W  Carr. 
Ceramic  matters.  Ac  —I  72  -A.  M  Clark. 
Chairs,  foMimr— 20  2— A.  V  Newton. 
Chairs,  folding- 2u.M -M.  I'urkc. 

Chare  >al,  animal,  ciarrlng  ami  pre;  nring— 2031—  J.  Gregory. 

C'ho**  Nurds  and  chess  me  I  -  ItH  -O.  Owen. 

Colour*,  crystal  hroeatel,  obtaining  -1945— C.  E.  Schwarti. 

Cotton,  Ac,  drawinic  rornigs,  Ac,  of— 1978— G.  F.  Redfern. 

Cotton,  Ac  ,  preparlns— 20SS-.I.  Taylor. 

Dredging  machine*— 1M8— D.  Elder. 

Educational  apparatus  for  Illustrating  steam  propulsion— 2023 — C.  T. 
Button. 

Electric  conductors,  coating— 2012  -  M.  Gray  and  L.  Gibson. 
Electro-magnetic  machines,  Ac— 2060 — F.  H  Holmes. 
Fabrics,  woven,  machinery  for  finishing— 1976— A.  CuJiran. 
Fendes.  Ac  —1951  -T.  Kemlrick. 

Fibrous  materials,  preparing  for  combing,  Ac— J007— W.  Tongue. 

M.  H.  Downing. 


'.  C. 


F.  Denne. 


J.  Orelg. 
\  T.  D*ld. 


Fire-arms  and  enrtridges-2049-Q.  T.  nousfield. 

Klre-ann-,  hreech-loa  iln?— 20J6-R.  Warry. 
Furnaces— 20J4-  J.  Mitchell. 
Oas-l»ts0-C.  RtMRstswd  EL  Watson. 
Oa-— 194ft -L.  S.  Thomassin. 
Guns,  c  .rtrl  Ig-s,  and  bayonets -2038 -T.  Restell. 
Harbours  and  docks,  cleaning  -  20  8-C.  Mather. 
Hat*.  Ac  ,  ventilating -1h76  -  R.  Husband. 
Ingot  nioil his,  c  instructing -2043- J.  Krlgfs. 
Lime  and  cement,  burning— 2041— R.  P' 
I  ooms  -  2H5S-  R.  Cl  .ugh. 
Mm'*  and  fruit*,  preserved,  packing  for  i 

flower- 
Mlil  bills  and  picks— 2014— C.  Whitehouse. 
Millstone*,  apparatus  for  dressing—  2u50  -  J. 
Millstones,  Instrument  for  a»c<r 

nf-2024  — P.  and  R.  Rrown. 
Motive-power  apparatus— 19*8— M.  P.  W. 
Neckties,  Ac,  fastening*  Cr— 2057  — 8.  8.  \ 
Needles,  polishing -200S-E.  T.  Hughes. 
Oxide  of  manganese,  obtaining— 2072- W. 
Plll-maklnt'  rsachines— 1974— J.  and  E  Lumley. 
Pnnt'nic  machines,  lithographic,  Ac— 1996— U.  and 
Railway  trucks,  Ac  ,  covering  and  uncovering  -2053 
Reapinir  a  id  mowing  machines  -  20i0 -.1.  and  A.  Douglas. 
Reaping  and  mowing  machines— 2024— C  T.  Burgess. 
Reapinir  ami  mowing  iiiacblnea,  sharpening  the  cutters  of — 1 

Hemlnirton. 
RicU  cioUi — 2017— .1.  G.  Garrard. 
Rotary  tngtna  —  19S3   E.R  Kaulbarh. 
Rotatory  engines  and  pumi>s  -2006  — R  and  W.  K.  Anstin. 
Rock.  Ac,  b  iring-198 1  -  F.  B  ixsrlug  and  R.  H  Twlgg. 
Kewl  ,\t  machines,  Ac  ,  actuating-  2018 -A  D.  AulMn. 
Ships'  bottoms,  preventing  the  fouling  of  -2076— K.  Smi^h. 
Ship, sailing,  applying  auxiliary  screw  propellers  to— 2044— , 
Steam  eng'iie*-lUJ3-\V.  Umphersion. 
Stem  engines,  Ac.  -2002 -J.  Shelmcrdine,  W.  Walker,  and  E.  Holt. 
Stench  trai*— .996  —  A.  A  <  ommon. 
Stone  or  slate,  artificial- 2048— H.  Highton. 
Strains  Hi  helts-2000— C.  H.  Murray. 

Straw  shakers,  Ac,  actuating—  >nl6 -J.  Hayes,  sen., nod  J.  Hayes. 

Threa  t,  winding    '/Oil  -AM  Clark. 
Type  Set! but  ami  dLtributinir  machines— 19*4 — A.  I 
Watercloset* -20iJ—  A  Thnmson. 
Water,  distilling  pure  from  »alt-2061— L.  Thomas. 
Water  pipes,  protecting  from  injury  by  frost— 2029— B.  T.  1 
Wheat,  cleaning  and  decorticating— 19i8  -  J.  Hadley. 
Wool,  A"  ,  canting  and  spinning  -2019— H.  A.  Uonneville. 
Woven  fabrics,  preparing    2045— E.  Lever. 
Yarn*,  finishing   2051  -C.  Ilaslinir*,  J.  Hrlggs,  and  J.  Law. 
Yarns  or  threads,  treating  certain  waste— 1994— G.  H.  Mldwood. 


90.  O.  H.  McMullen. 
101.  C.  H.  Lemon. 
114.  T.  8.  Ellin. 
121.  W.  E.  Gedge. 

125.  J.  C  Rarasden. 

126.  T.  Sagarand  T. 
12*.  F.  and  I.  AKkan. 
129.  W.  E.  Qedge. 

141.  T.  Travis,  W.  H.  Prince, 
and  J.  Tomllnaon. 


Skalkd. 

181.  H.  A.  Bonneville. 
192.  T.  G.  F.  Dolby. 
294.  A.  Pickering. 
336.  J.  Walker  and  J. 
340.  J.  V.  Jones  and  G.  J.  Wil- 
liams. 
638.  A.  M.  Kelghley. 
826.  J.  Vero. 
1488.  W.  E.  Newton. 


From  CommitHontn  of  PoiuUt'  Journal,  July  14. 


Patkhts  Sralko. 


L.  M.  Becker. 
J.  Lang. 
D.  H  Kl/son  and 
W.  Ayllffo. 
J.  Williamson. 
J.  J.  A«h worth. 
K.  Schneider. 
T.  Nash. 

G.  E  Reading. 
J.  Hoiking,  Jun. 
II  A  liken. 

J.  M.  Napier. 
D  A  F>fe. 
J.  Mlllward. 

H.  H.  Lloyd. 
J.  Parsons. 
A.  B.  Brown. 


130. 
132. 

133.  D.  11  -uVson  and  J.  Dodd. 
135. 
136. 
143. 
145. 
152. 
15  t. 
162 
164. 
166. 
1*7. 
172. 
174. 
201. 
220. 


222.  J.  Dixnn. 

226  W.  Thompson  AT.  ( 

244.  H  J.  Dickinson. 

760.  O.  Severn. 

272.  F  Wirth. 

279.  W.  E.  Rendle. 

300.  AC.  Pilliner  A  J.  C.  Hill. 

317.  W.  E.  Newton. 

322  J.  Crimes. 

361.  R  C  Smith. 

3»5.  W.  E.  Newton. 

421.  J  B.  Wilson. 

611.  W  E.  Ne*ton. 
1065.  J.MacI  t.»hAW.Bogge'.t, 
11H2.  G.  H.  Palmer. 
1721.  W.  R.  Lake. 


Patists  ox  wttioh  tb«  Stamp 

hoi.  J  Itultough. 
179H.  E.  n.  Waldenstrom. 
1865.  J.  Thornton. 


Dorr  or  £50  HAS 

1919.  J.  M.  Croft. 
1942.  W.  E 
1944.  W.  barton. 


!  PAW. 


P  Arrets  ot  wrrtCB  TH1  9t, 
1757.  W  B  Adams. 
'  1749.  J.  C.  B.  Salt. 


Drrrr  (it  £100  H»S  BStSH  Psio. 

j  1778.  A.,  J.,  and  J.  Topfaam. 
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gniumnctmmts  bj  tfce  Cmril. 

Harvesting  Corn  in  Wet  Weathkr. 

The  Essay  by  Mr.  VV.  A.  Gibba,  of  Gillwcll- 
park,  Sewardstone,  Essex,  for  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas 
were  awarded,  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  publishers  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  price 
one  shilling,  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 


Subscriptions. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Contts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Jmertrings  of  He  Sorieij. 
 •  

Committee  on  Technical  Education. 

A  meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st  inst.,  William  Hawes,  Esq., 
in  the  chair,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  appointed  on  the  2<kh  February  last 
(see  Journal,  p.  275),  "  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
as  finally  constituted  : — 


T.  D.  Acland,  M.P. 
General  SirW.  Codrington, 

O.C.K. 
It.  (.'itiiingsby. 
T.  Connolly. 
Sir  Daniel  Cooper.  B  irt. 
Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S. 
Thos.  Grav. 
William  Hawes. 
G.  W.  Ilemans. 
Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 
Professor  Hirst,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Flooming  Jcnkin, 

F.  U.S. 
Professor  Leone  Lovi. 


Professor  W.  A.  Miller, 
F.R.S. 

Professor  W.  Pole,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  D.  S.  Price. 
J.  Sott  Russell,  F.R.S. 
Rear-Admiral  Ryder. 
B.  Sumuelson.  M.P. 
J.  P.  S«  Idon  (Sec.  R.I.  H.  A.) 
R.  P.  Spiers  (Pres.  Archi- 
tectural Association). 
Dr.  Storrar. 
Capt.  Toynbee. 
Professor  Voclcker. 
Prof.  Williamson,  F.R.S. 
The  Archbishop  of  York. 


This  Sub-Committee,  having  held  twenty-six 
meetings,  agreed  to  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Sub-Committee,  appointed  on  the  26th  February, 
in  the  oxcrcUc  of  the  power  given  to  thmn  to  add  to  their 
number,  havo  obtained  the  activo  and  valuable  co-opera- 
tion of  the  following  gentlemen :  —Professor  Hirst,  F.R.S., 
Professor  WiUiamson,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.. 


Samuel  Redgrave,  Dr.  David  S.  Price.  Sir  Daniel  Cooper, 
B*rt..  T.  D.  A-land.  M.P.,  General  Sir  W.  Codrington, 
G.C.B.,  Captain  Toynbee,  Thomas  Crav,  Professor  W. 
A.  Miller.  F.R.S..  Dr.  Voelcker,  J.  P."  Seddon,  of  tho 
Royal  Institute  of  Dritish  Architect*,  and  R.  Phone 
Spiers,  President  of  the  Architectural  Association.  This 
enlarged  Sub-Committee  has  now  the  honour  to  present 
the  following  report: — 

It  h:is  boon  thought  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
questions  of  how  far  better  technical  instruction  is  desir- 
able, how  far  this  country  may  bo  behind  other  nations 
in  this  respect,  orwhatdegree  of  injury  the  arts,  commerce, 
or  manufactures  of  this  country  have  sustained  from  the 
present  d.-fectivo  state  of  education.  Tho  Committee 
have  assumed  that  the  country  is  unanimous  in  desiring 
improvement,  and  have  confined  their  attention  to  tho 
consideration  of  pructical  measures  intended  to  effect 
that  improvement. 

The  technical  education  of  workmen  must  necessarily 
bo  considered  apart  from  that  of  masters,  managers,  or 
professional  men.  The  Sub-Committee  have  devoted 
their  chief  attention  to  tho  higher  grades  of  instruc  tion, 
believing  that  our  defect*  are  far  more  duu  to  the  igno- 
rance of  those  who  direct  works  than  to  imperfect  tech- 
nical education,  want  of  skill,  or  incapacity  in  those  who 
execute  thorn. 

At  the  outset  of  their  inquiry  the  Sub-Committee  felt 
some  embarrassment  as  to  tho  meaning  of  the  words 
"  technical  education."  Taken  in  their  most  general  sense, 
these  words  include  all  manner  of  instruction  required  by 
the  workman  forhis  craft,  by  the  manufacturer  for  hisbusi- 
nnss,  by  the  professional  man  for  his  practice.  Technical 
education  in  this  sense  is  synonymous  with  the  whole 
education  of  the  country,  so  far  as  that  cductttion  is  not 
directed  to  "  culture ;"  and  if,  as  we  believe,  culture  bo 
useful,  technical  education  in  this  broad  sense  must  be  con- 
sidered as  embracing  both  education  commonly  so  culled, 
and  in  addition  the  special  training  received  in  the  work- 
shop, tho  factory,  the  office,  and  in  all  other  plact  s  where 
young  men  learn  to  practise  the  craft,  art,  or  profession 
l>y  which  they  gain  their  bread. 

'  Tho  Sub-Committee  did  not  understand  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  grappln  with  so  gigantic  a  problem  as  a 
scheme  for  the  general  education  of  the  country.  Look- 
ing at  the  discussions  which  gavo  rise  to  their  appoint- 
ment, they  believed  that  tho  complaints  made  of  defective 
technical  education  arose  from  the  belief  (whether  correct 
or  not)  that  for  the  members  of  certain  professions,  arts, 
ami  handicrafts  requiring  a  knowlcdgeof  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  no  sufficient  education  was  to  be  ob- 
tained in  England.  Although  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ships may  call  for  special  inquiry,  and,  possibly,  for 
legislation,  your  Committee,  in  order  to  restrict  its 
inquiry  within  reasonable  limit*,  and  to  cany  out  tho 
views  expressed  by  tho  general  Committee,  resolved 
that — "  For  the  purposes  of  discussion,  technical  education 
*hottld  he  deemed  to  exclude  the  manual  instruction  in 
Art*  and  Manufactures  which  i*  tjiven  in  the  u-n  l.\hnp." 

When  dealing  with  the  higher  grades  of  education, 
the  Sub-Committee  felt  that  on  similar  grounds  they 
were  precluded  from  tho  consideration  of  the  practical 
training  given  to  business  and  professional  men.  us 
clerks  or  pupils.  The  form  of  this  practical  training 
(which  the  Sub-Committee  regird  as  essential)  is  deter- 
mined  in  each  case  by  special  circumstances,  over  which 
no  government  or  committee  have  any  control ;  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  confine  the  investigation 
to  the  best  form  of  preparation  for  this  practical 
pupilage. 

The  consideration  of  the  education  of  the  members  of 
the  clerical,  legal,  and  medical  professions  was  also  set 
on  one  side.  The  Sub-Committee  were  thus  b  d  to  use 
the  term  "  technical  education,"  as  meaning  "  <ja;c<al 
itutnwtion  in  those  sciences,  the  principles  of  which  ate 
applicable  to  various  employments  of  life,"  and  further 
lo  consider  only  tho  following  employments,  so  far  us 
the  higher  grades  of  education  were  concerned  :  — 
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Tho  Civil  Engineer. 
The  Mechanical 
Tho  Architect. 
Tho  Chemical  Manufacturer. 
The  Agriculturist. 
Tho  Metallurgist. 
The  Miner. 
Tho  Merchant. 

The  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
„      „      „      Mercantile  Marine. 

As  regards  the  higher  education,  which  will  be  first  con- 
sidered, twodistinet  schemes  were  discussed.  Firstly,  tech- 
nical education  mightbe  given  in  special  schools.  Secondly, 
in  institutions  devoted  to  the  general  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. Special  colleges  for  the  education  of  tho  members 
of  all  the  above  professions  are  to  be  found  abroad.  The 
polyioehnic  school)*  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  were 
especially  urged  upon  the  Committee  as  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. Sufficient  evidence  exists  that  in  those  institu- 
tions good  scientific  instruction  is  combined  with  prac- 
tical training  to  an  extent  which  Englishmen  can  hnrtlly 
credit,  unaccustomed  as  they  are  to  see  practical  work 
learned  otherwise  than  by  practice.  While,  however, 
your  Sub-Committee  recognise  the  great  merits  of  these 
institutions,  they  do  not  recommend  them  for  imitation, 
but,  on  tho  contrary,  resolved — "  That  tschmtal  in- 
struction, as  defined  abnte,  should  not  as  a  rule  be  given  in 
separate  professional  institutions,  hut  in  institutions  estab- 
lished for  general  education." 

The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  may  briefly  be  stated 
as  follows : — 

Where  training  in  polytechnic  schools  is  adopted,  the 
system  of  pupilage  does  not  obtain  ;  the  number  of  years 
at  tho  disposal  of  young  men  for  their  professional  train- 
ing does  not  allow  of  the  combination  of  tho  higher 
school  teaching  with  tho  teaching  by  pnpilage,  and  of 
the  two  the  latter  is  considered  preferable.  It  would 
also  bo  almost  impossible,  even  if  it  were  dosirable,  to 
substitute  the  foreign  for  the  English  system,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  such  clear  advantage  gained  abroad  as 
would  justify  tho  attempt.  As  a  minor  reason,  may  be 
mentioned  tho  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  duly  quali- 
fied professors.  Very  few  of  the  foreign  institutions  are 
self-supporting,  and  in  this  country,  competing  against 
tho  pupilage  system,  they  would  need  to  bo  supported 
by  very  large  Government  grants,  Buch  as  should  not 
be  given  to  securo  a  doubtful  advantage.  New  special 
schools  of  tho  highest  grade  would  ulso,  in  many  places, 
compete  with  existing  universities  and  colleges,  and  it 
would  bo  improper  to  support  by  Government  aid  the 
special  school,  giving  the  narrower  courso  of  instruction, 
rather  than  the  university  or  college,  giving  the  more 
general  culture  and  more  purely  scientific  training. 

The  foreign  polytechnic  schools  include  a  large  number 
of  classes  for  teaching  pure  science ;  these  could  be  as  well 
held,  if  not  better,  in  universities  or  institutions  giving 
a  general  education,  and  it  is  this  part  of  tho  training 
which  the  Sub-Committee  are  chiefly  desirous  of  recom- 
mending for  imitation,  not  tho  practical  portion,  which 
is  bettor  given  by  tho  pupilage  system.  Again,  our 
universities  and  colleges  can  readily  adopt  some  courses 
on  tho  applications  of  science,  and  thus  provide  such 
special  teaching  as  may  with  advantage  be  given  in  class- 
rooms nt  much  less  c  xponse  than  would  be  entailed  by  the 
institution  of  special  schools.  On  these  grounds  tho 
Committee  decided  against  the  institution  of  spcciil  pro- 
fessional schools  as  n  rule. 

None  of  the  objections  to  these  schools  apply  to  special 
courses  of  study  intended  to  fit  students  for  a  subsequent 
pnpilage.  The  Committee,  therefore,  for  the  guidance 
of  parents,  students,  and  collegrs,  obtained  reports  on 
special  courses  adapted  for  each  business  from  those 
members  of  the  Committee  who  were  specially  convers- 
ant with  each  subject.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen 
are  appended,  nnd  contain  many  valuable  practical  sug- 
gestions, but  they  rest  solely  on  tho  authority  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  attached  to  them,  and  havo 


not  been  adopted  by  tho  Committee.  The  uniformity  as 
to  certain  subjects  suggested  is  remarkable.  Ten  reports 
were  received :  of  these  all  include  mathematics,  nine 
physics,  nine  chomistry,  nine  mechanical  drawing.  When 
these,  which  may  truly  be  termed  tho  mother  sciences, 
havo  been  stated,  tho  other  subjects  appear  in  far 
smaller  proportions*  Thrto  schemes  include  mineralogy, 
two  geology,  five  applied  mechanics  under  various  titles. 

With  the  exception  of  tho  reports  presented  by  one 
gentleman,  and  the  report  on  a  mercantile  education, 
all  leave  tho  special  applications  of  science  to  the  par- 
ticular profession  or  business  for  tho  last  year  in  tho 
courso  ;  and  although  in  this  last  year  there  was  a  clear 
concurrence  in  tho  recommendation  of  some  special 
studies,  there  is  a  still  mare  marked  unanimity  in 
recommending  the  study  of  pure  science  as  the  best 
ground-work  for  all  technical  education.  Tho  special 
applications  of  each  science  may  be  learnt  in  practice  if 
a  sound  education  in  scientific  principles  has  been 
received  in  early  life.  Without  this  sound  elementary 
training  the  teaching  of  applied  science  at  the  best  can  only 
mean  dogmatic  instruction  in  rules  which  are  not  under- 
stood, and  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  mere  quackery  or 
child's  play. 

When  the  pupilage  system  takes  the  placo  of  tho 
foreign  polytechnic  school,  and  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  best  preparation  for  pupilage  is  instruction  in 
pure  scitnee — it  becomes  clear  that  the  colleges  pro- 
paring  students  to  become  pupils  must  be  institutions 
left  by  students  at  about  tho  age  of  IB,  and  that  those 
institutions  will  correspond  far  more  nearly  to  tho 
gymniBia  and  It/eves  of  the  Continent  than  to  tho 
universities  or  polytechnic  schools.  What  is  required  is 
that  students  should  enter  on  their  pupilage  as  well  in- 
structed as  foreign  students  enter  the  special  schools  of 
tho  Continent.  This  can  bo  effected  by  existing  colleges, 
if  these  institutions  are  willing  to  organize  special 
courses  of  study,  and  found  now  chairs  for  professors  of 
certain  B]»ccial  applications  of  science.  What  those  chairs 
should  bo  may  be  gathered  from  tho  courses  recommended 
in  tho  appendix. 

Tho  existing  colleges  are,  however,  too  few  and  too 
widely  scattered  to  educate  more  than  a  small  pro- 
portion of  thoso  who  ought  to  receive  a  scientific  educa- 
tion preparatory  to  technical  pursuits.  New  colleges  are 
therefore  required ;  colleges  of  a  type  analogous  to 
Owens  College,  and  schools  which  would  either  prepare 
students  for  these  colleges,  or  ba  analogous  in  their  highest 
forms  to  those  institutions.  The  class  of  schools  required 
does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  though  perhaps  the 
modem  department  at  Cneltenliam  nearly  approaches  to 
what  is  needed.  Schools  are  wanted  in  which  natural 
science  should  form  the  backbone,  as  it  were,  of  tho  whole 
system  of  teaching,  as  classics  may  now  be  said  to  form  tho 
hack  bone  of  the  teaching  at  Harrow  or  Rugby.  Science  in 
thoso  new  schools  should  be  taught  as  a  moansof  culture  or 
mental  discipline  ;  and  science  horo  means  mathematics, 
mechanics,  c  hemistry,  and  physics.  The  study  of  langunges, 
dead  or  living,  should  not  be  excluded  from  these  schools, 
nor  should  the  study  of  tho  natural  sciences  be  excluded 
from  the  classical  schools,  but  tho  two  classes  of  schools, 
classical  and  scientific,  should  stand,  on  one  level,  in  a 
healthy  antagonism,  such  as  now  exists  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Care  should  be  taken  that  in  tho  witter 
of  buildings,  endowments,  and  the  salaries  of  professors, 
the  now  science  schools  should  be  on  a  footing  of  com- 
plete equality  with  the  old  classical  schools ;  unless  this 
bo  done,  a  certain  stigma,  involving  less  social  considera- 
tion, and  a  lower  standard  in  most  respects,  is  certain  to 
fall  on  the  science  schools,  nnd  this  will  result  in  filling 
those  schools  with  outcasts  from  tho  more  highly  con- 
sidered classical  schools,  nnd  with  boys  of  a  lower  social 
standing,  a  residt  now  to  be  observed  in  tho  real  schuien 
of  Germany,  and  in  tho  students  following  tho  "spociar* 
courses  of  the  French  lyctts.  With  the  object  of  put- 
ting science  on  its  truo  level,  tho  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  should  endeavour  to  attract  the  students 
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from  science  schools  by  offering  them  equal  advantages, 
as  to  degrees,  scholarships,  and  fellowships,  as  are 
now  enjoyed  by  students  of  in  tlhcicatics  and  classics. 
Tho  stunuaixl  in  science  schools  will  not  bo  so  high  as 
it  ought  to  be.  if  they  are  merely  naod  to  train  lads  in- 
tending to  enter  professions  or  tra  les  on  quitting  these 
schools,  leaving  the  preparation  for  our  groat  universities 
to  tho  classical  schools.  Th.-s-  considerations  led  the 
Sub-Committee  to  resolve  That,  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  a  system  of 'scientific  education,  it  it  desirable 
that  schools  lie  established  having  for  their  main  object  the 
teaching  o  f  xrieiuc  as  a  mfnta!  disctpline."  These  science 
uhooh  shou'd  prepare  some  y  outh*  for  the  higher  course*  of 
a  college,  and  other  ten  ambitioui  pupih  for  their  profes- 
sional pupilage* 

How  are  these  science  scho  ds  to  bo  providod  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  to  bo  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 

Tho  Commission  recommend  that  the  funds  arising 
from  existing  endowments  for  educational  purposes 
should  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament ;  not  only  existing 
endowments  for  education,  but  those  for  other  purposes, 
which  appear  useless,  mischievous,  or  obsolete.  They 
further  recommend  that  every  town  with  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants  should  bo  allowed  to  levy  a  rate  for 
building  and  keeping  in  repair  a  school  of  tho  first 
grade.  Here,  then,  arc  tho  requisite  funds  for  our  new 
science  schools. 

The  Commission  report  that  three,  grades  of  schools 
aro  wanted — those  of  the  first  or  highest  grade,  in- 
tended for  those  who  propose  to  continuo  schoolwork 
to  tho  nge  of  18  or  19.  These  are  the  schools  which 
would  prepare  our  professional  or  business  pupils,  as 
well  as  those  who  intend  to  prosecute  their  studies  at 
tho  universities  or  higher  colleges.  The  Commission 
further  report  that  "  it  would  seem  expedient,  provided 
tho  district  appeared  to  desire  it,  that  some  (of  theso 
schools  of  the  first  grade)  should  be  semi-classical,  and 
replace  the  study  of  Greek  by  mora  instruction  in 
modern  languages,  in  mathematics,  and  in  natural 
science.  There  are  hoya  whom  their  parents  wish  to 
keep  at  school  till  18  or  past,  but  who  are  not  intended 
for  the  University,  and  who  need  more  of  these  three 
last-named  subjects  than  a  classical  school  can  easily 
g^ve.  For  such  Iwvs  all  the  lately  founded  schools  have  I 
provided  modern  departments ;  but  in  all  probability  it 
would  be  still  better  that  such  boys  should  be  taught  in 
schools  devoted  to  this  object." 

Your  Sub-Committee  concur  in  this  recommendation 
and  in  th<\so  opinions,  but  they  would  call  theso  schools 
science  schools  not  semi-classical  schools,  a  name  which 
suggests  mere  imperfection;  and  they  would  expect  these 
schools  in  time  to  prepare  as  many  youths  for  the  univer- 
sity as  their  classical  rivals. 

Coming  to  tho  machinery  by  which  tho  new  schools 
would  be  instituted  nnd  managed,  tho  Commission  recom- 
mond  that  each  school  shall  be  immediately  under  a  separate 
governing  body  ;  that  groups  of  schools  shall  be  under 
a  provincial  authority,  while  tho  whole  shall  bo  under 
one  central  authority.  They  recommend  that  tho  central 
authority  should  bo  the  present  Charity  Commission, 
with  new  members,  and  presided  over  by  a  president, 
who  might  be  a  minister  of  education.  This  body  would 
examine  schemes  for  tho  resettlement  of  educational 
trusts  and  submit  them  to  Parliament,  appoint  inspectors, 
audit  accounts,  etc.  Tho  provincial  authorities  might 
bo  local  boards,  each  containing  ono  official  district  com- 
missioner for  each  of  the  registrar-general's  divisions, 
paid  by  Government,  and  assisted  by  six  unpaid  com- 
missioners. Or  these  lmards  might  be  mora  popular 
bodies  if  it  should  appear  that  the  country  town  or  district 
desire  I  to  manage  its  own  schools.  Tho  functions  of  tho 
provincial  board  would  be  to  prepare  schemes  for  tho 
management  of  all  schools  in  their  district,  and  submit 
theso  schemes  to  the  central  authority.  The  provincial 
board  would,  therefore,  prepare  schemes  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  new  scienco  schools,  that  is 


to  say,  they  w,mld  report  in  each  district  whether  in 
that  district  science  schools  or  classical  schools  won- most 
requires!,  and  on  what  seal.-,  as  to  endowment  and  build- 
ings, these  new  schools  and  old  converted  schools  should 
be  established. 

Tho  immediate  management  of  each  school  would  bo 
carried  on  by  a  board  ot  governors  ;  nnd  the  commission 
show  how  present  trustees,  aided  by  new  members, 
elected  by  householders  or  appointed  by  a  town  council, 
would  form  a  new  board  of  governors  suited  for  day- 
schools,  while  for  boarding  schools  a  similar  governing 
board  might  be  funned  out  of  the  old  trustees  and  now 
governors  named  by  the  provincial  boards. 

The  adoption  of  some  such  schemo  as  this  would  pro- 
vide tho  country  with  true  public  schools  without 
inflicting  upon  us  a  new  huge-  government  department 
with  stereotyped  courses  of  study,  and  with  history, 
classics,  science,  all  cut  out  to  a  regulation  pattern. 
Without  accepting  the  scheme  of  the  commission  in  all 
its  details,  your  Sub-Committee,  seeing  that  if  vigorously 
acted  upon  it  would  provide  tho  new  science  schools 
which  are  required,  resolved  That  the  subject  of 
secondary  instruction  having  been  reported  upon  ably  and 
deliberately  by  the  t'c'tooh  Inquiry  Commission,  the  Com- 
mittee do  not  feet  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
subject,  tchiie  they  deu're  emphatically  to  express  '  their 
opinion  of  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  scientific 
teaching  in  alt  secondary  schools."  By  this  resolution  tho 
Committer  did  not  mean  to  underrate  tho  necessity  for 
improved  secondary  instruction.  On  the  contrary,  they 
believe  that  the  remedy  for  the  defective  technical  educa- 
tion complained  of  in  the  upper  cl  tssos  lies  chiefly  in 
improved  teaching  of  science  in  theso  secondary  schools. 
With  this  object  they  recommend  that  science  bo  taught 
in  all  secondary  schools;  that  new  scienco  schools  be; 
created,  and  that  this  be  done  in  some  such  manner  as  is 
recommended  by  the  Schools  Iuquiry  Commission. 

While  the  Committee  recommend  that  new  science 
schools  or  colleges  should  be  established,  they  oltserve 
that  caution  must  be  exercised  that  they  should  not  bo 
so  placed  as  to  comjR-to  on  unenual  terms  with  existing 
institutions,  which  have  owed  their  creation  to  private 
munificence  or  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  those  older 
institutions  should  receive  assistance  analogous  to  that 
given  to  new  schools  and  colleges,  conditionally  on  their 
providing  analogous  courses  of  instruction.  Although 
competition  is  desirable.  s]>ecial  caution  is  necessary  when 
Government  is  ono  of  tho  competitors.  Thus  it  would 
bo  important  that  no  now  science-school  or  college 
endowed  by  Government  should  be  established  so  as  to 
compete  with  University  College  or  King's  College,  so 
long  as  their  cfliciency  is  curtailed  for  tho  want  of 
similar  endowments.  It  is,  on  tho  contrary,  most 
desirable  that  such  institutions  as  these  should  par- 
ticipate in  tho  funds  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
giving  tho  highest  grade  of  scientific  instruction.  It  is 
a  favourite  doctrine  in  England,  that  those,  who  wish  for 
any  benefit  should  pay  for  it.  but  experience,  both  here 
and  abroad,  shows  that  no  educational  institution  of  the 
highest  grade  is  really  self-supporting,  that  is  to  say, 
the  receipts  never  cover  the  expenses,  leaving  a  margin 
as  dividend  on  capital.  Schools  of  the  highest  grade, 
to  exist  at  all,  must  therefore  bo  endowed,  and  no 
schools  can  better  deserve  Government  assistance  than 
those  which  have  already  done  so  much  with  the  assist- 
ance of  private  munificence  only.  The  Committee 
therefore  do  not  wish  to  restrict  all  assistance  given  to 
science-schools  or  colleges  to  the  forms  proposed  by  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Committee ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
desire  to  boo  Government  assistance  given  wherever 
local  enterprise  or  munificence  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  highest  grade  of  science-schools  or  colleges 
prove  that  a  real  desire  for  good  education  exists.  The 
assistance  given  to  Scotch  Universities,  and  that  ex- 
pected by  Owens  College  (in  Manchester),  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Committeo  wish  tho 
Government  to  act. 
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When  existing  colleges  have  organised  tho  proposed 
course*  of  study,  and  when  tho  now  schools,  leading  to 
those  colleges,  or  giving  analogous  preparation  for  the 
scientific  professions,  have  been  established,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  proficiency  of  tho  students  and  the 
cffii  iency  of  the  teaching  should  be  tested  by  methodical 
examinations ;  and,  in  order  that  students  should  be  in- 
duced, by  a  tangiblo  reward,  to  present  themselves  well 
prepared  for  theso  examinations,  it  is  dosirablo  that 
diplomas  or  certificates  should  bo  granted  for  approved 
excellence.  There  would  bo  serious  objections  to  the 
granting  of  diplomas  to  civil  engineers,  architects,  &c, 
if  these  diplomas  were  supposed  to  certify  that,  after  a 
merely  scholastic  education,  the  students  were  ready  to 
practice  their  professions,  but  there  aro  no  objections 
to  certificates  which  simply  attest  that  the  student 
has  attained  such  proficiency  in  his  theoretical  studies 
that  he  is  fitted  to  enter  on  a  practical  pupilage 
with  advantage  to  himself  and  his  employer.  The 
certificates  will  also  be  a  valuable  recommendation  in 
early  professional  life,  if  they  are  grautcd  with  discretion. 
They  might  either  bo  granted  by  somo  one  public  ex- 
amining body  in  each  profession,  or  by  tho  various 
colleges  where  the  higher  studies  aro  carried  on.  Tho 
Committee  prefer  the  latter  plan,  as  less  likely  to 
lo  id  to  one  monotonous  system  of  teaching ;  but  they 
feel  that  certain  guarantees  must  bo  taken,  lest  a  sort  of 
Dutch  auction  should  occur,  in  which  the  inferior  schools 
and  colleges  would  bid  for  pupils  by  granting  certificates 
for  smaller  and  smaller  acquirements.  Such  conduct  | 
would  no  doubt  bring  its  own  remedy  in  time,  but,  to 
avoid  the  occurrence  of  the  evil,  tho  Committee  consider 
that  the  examinations  at  each  school  and  college  should 
be  conducted  with  tho  assistance  of  two  independent  ex- 
aminers, ono  appointed  by  the  Government  and  one  by 
the  leading  professional  institute  belonging  to  the  pro-  I 
fessinn  with  which  tho  examination  was  connected. 
Theso  two  examincTB  should  also  report  on  the  pro- 
ficioncy  of  tho  students  at  the  various  institutions,  and 
would  thus  perform  the  office  of  inspectors,  without  sub- 
jecting the  professore  of  tho  higher  colleges  to  any  de- 
grading supervision. 

After  this  good  scientific  instruction,  tested  by  exami- 
nation, comes  the  pupilage  in  all  cases,  and  after  tho 
pupilage  it  is  desirable  that  voluntary  public  examina- 
tions should  be  held,  with  the  view  of  testing  whether 
the  young  men  have  really  profited  by  their  pupilage. 
This  examination,  which  should  bo  partly  practical  and 
partly  theoretical,  might  bo  conducted  by"  similar  boards 
of  examiners  to  those  specified  abovo;  and  diplomas, 
which  would  then  express  real  proficiency  in  tho  several 
professions,  should  only  bo  granted  to  young  men  of 
undoubted  merit.  Severe  examinations  of  this  typo  are 
conducted  at  Carlsruhe  and  other  large  polytechnic 
schools  on  the  Continent. 

The  above  recommendations  are  an  expansion  and 
explanation  of  the  resolutions :— "  That  it  is  desirable 
that  the  higher  scientific  instruction  should  he  tented  by 
public  examination,  and  that  the  proficiency  o  f  persons  who 
jta**  these  examinations  ihould  be  certified  by  diploma ;" 
and  "  That  the  preparation  for  the  businesses  considered  by 
the  Committee  is  not  sufficient  until  due  scientific  instruction 
has  been  followed  by  practical  pupilage  in  efficient  works." 

Whon,  however,  a  methodical  course  of  study  has 
been  rendered  possible  for  eich  profession,  and  examina- 
tions havo  been  instituted  for  testing  tho  proficiency  of 
students,  it  will  at  first  bo  difficult  to  fill  tho  classes  of 
the  now  schools,  and  to  induce  young  men  in  at:y  num- 
bers to  present  themselves  for  examination.  It  is  in- 
cumbent on  all  those  who  really  believe  in  scientific 
teaching  to  prove  their  faith  by  giving  a  practical  value 
to  the  certificates  obtained  by  students.  This  can  bo  dono 
only  by  the  employers  of  labour,  who  must  at  first  act 
on  faith  only.  Hitherto  no  class  of  young  Englishmen, 
trained  in  tho  manner  proposed,  has  existed.  In  order 
to  induce  tho  rising  students  to  follow  this  methodical 
training  they  must  see  that  the  few  who  take  that  course 


do  find  employment  morn  readily  than  those  who  do  not. 
The  employers  of  scientific  labour  can  give  an  enormous 
impulse  to  scientific  training  by  showing  a  real  prefer- 
ence for  young  men  who  havo  passed  through  the  courses 
of  study  recommended.  Thus  engineers  and  architects 
ought  to  receive  pupils  more  readily  who  are  well  trained ; 
they  might  reduce  their  premiums  for  such  pupils ;  they 
should  grant  free  pupiUhips  as  rewards  for  very  successful 
public  examinations ;  they  might  give  privileges  in 
their  professional  institute's  to  the  holders  of  diplomas. 
Tho  Committee  "  recommend  employers  of  labour  and  others 
in  the  habit  of  taking  pupils,  apprentices,  and  clerks,  to  give 
the  preference  as  far  as  possible  to  those  adducing  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  adequate  instruction  in  the  sciences  ap- 
plicable vtsftert irrly  to  their  professions  or  occupations." 

As  tho  greatest  of  all  employers  of  labour,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  Government  should  lead  the  way  in  this 
matter,  and  give  some  official  value  to  certificates  and 
diplomas  of  real  value.  From  the  examiners  appointed 
to  assist  in  the  college  examinations  on  the  plan  abovo 
described,  they  would  obtain  reports  of  the  real  value  of 
each  certificate  or  diploma  ;  they  might  therefore  allow, 
in  competitive  examinations,  those  students  who  had  takon 
certificates  or  diplomas  to  count  them  as  equivalent  to 
a  certain  number  of  marks.  They  would  thus  encourage 
methodical  study  to  an  extent  unapproachable  by  any 
other  method,  and  would  render  tho  final  competitive 
examinations  quite  unobjectionable,  since  no  one  could 
then  complain,  as  Mr.  Arnold  complains,  that  while 
foreign  governments  encourage  great  public  schools  and 
methodical  study  by  rendering  those  essential  to  the 
candidates  for  tho  vast  number  of  appointments  in  their 
patronage,  our  Government  only  encourages  professional 
crammers.  If  we  are  to  fill  public  schools  with  a  number 
of  pupils  equivalent  to  those  in  the  public  schools  on  tho 
Continent,  wo  must  render  public  school  education  as 
essential  to  a  man's  career  in  England  as  it  is  abroad. 

With  a  similar  object,  nominations,  and,  in  tho  opinion 
of  somoof  the  Sub-Committee,  direct  appointments,  might 
bo  given  as  the  reward  for  taking  the  highest  honours  at 
these  examinations.  Tho  general  scheme,  therefore,  of 
technical  education  for  the  upper  classes  is  this : — 

Tho  lad  should  reeeive  his  secondary  touching  in 
science  schools  of  a  class  to  be  created,  completing  his 
theoretical  education,  at  about  the  ago  of  18,  cither  in 
tho  higher  forms  of  theso  schools  or  at  higher  collages. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  scholastic 
training  ho  should  follow  courses  of  study  arranged 
with  a  vxow  to  the  profession  which  ho  may  select,  and 
consisting  chiefly  ot  tho  same  pure  sciences  in  all  cases. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  scholastic  teaching  he  should  recti  we 
somo  instruction  in  tho  application  of  science  to  his 
special  profession.  On  leaving  these  schools  or  colleges 
he  should  pass  an  examination,  and  receive,  if  successful, 
a  certificate.  He  should  njxt  enter  an  office  or  works 
as  a  pupiL  and  on,  or  at  some  time  after,  the  completion 
of  his  pupilage,  ho  should  present  himself  for  a  further 
und  severer  examination,  in  which  his  practical  proficiency 
would  be  tested,  and  for  which  it  would  bo  necess  iry 
that  he  should  study,  either  in  evening  classes  or  by 
himself,  somo  advanced  branches  of  science  connected 
with  his  profession,  and,  on  passing  his  examination, 
might  receive  a  diploma. 

Lastly,  it  is  essential  that  young  men  who  do  enter 
their  professions  in  this  way  should  gain  somo  immediate 
tangible  advantages,  such  as  can  be  appreciated  by  in- 
experienced youths  and  by  ignorant  or  prejudiced  parents. 

In  addition  to  this  general  scheme,  or,  in  substitution 
for  parts  of  if,  m  my  valuable  suggestions  aro  contained 
in  the  reports  from  "members  of  tho  Sub-Committee,  but 
as  these  havo  not  boen  adopted  by  the  Sub-Committee, 
theso  recommendations  aro  not  embodied  in  this  report. 
Each  report  will  receive  the  consideration  due  to  the  names 
appended  to  it.  Attention  may,  however,  bo  drawn  to 
the  suggestion,  for  the  mercantilo  marine,  that  young; 
officers  should  qualify  as  instructors  and  teach  men  while 
afloat,  receiving  payment  on  results  and  for  mercantile 
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oducation  generally  ;  that  the  merchants  of  London  and 
the  chain  Iters  of  commerce  should  appoint  permanent 
committees  to  promote  and  supervise  commercial  educa- 
tion, raise  funds,  appoint  professors,  examiners,  &<\  For 
the  details  of  these  schemes  the  Appendix  must  be  con- 
sulted. 

Ko  equally  elaborate  scheme  has  boon  prepared  for  the 
education  of  artisan*.  It  has  been  felt  that  their  education 
depends  on  the  primary  and  secondary  education  given 
throughout  the  country.  Until  these  are  materially  im- 
proved it  will  bo  impossible  for  tho  adults  to  follow  any 
really  seienti  tie  teaching.  At  present  they  have  difficulty 
in  performing  simple  arithmetical  operations,  in  taking 
notes  with  rapidity,  and  in  understanding  diagrams.  If 
they  left  primary  schools  able  to  do  these  three  things 
thoroughly,  they  would  havo  received  a  good,  prepara- 
tion for  the  workshop  and  for  future  study.  To  attain 
this  object  existing  teaching  must  be  improved  generally. 
Arithmetic  must  be  taught  as  a  branch  of  mathematics, 
not  merely  as  a  curious  and  complex  series  of  empirical 
rules ;  piano  geometry  and  algebra  must  be  added,  in 
tho  higher  classes  of  the  primary  schools,  and  in  the 
third-grade  secondary  schools,*  for  luds  of  12  and  13; 
and  mechanical  or  linear  drawing  must  be  taught  to 
an  extent  fur  which  even  touchers  woidd  not  at  this 
moment  be  found. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  education,  as  in  the  higher 
education,  it  is  essential  to  lay  a  sound  basis,  teaching 
the  elements  of  science  thoroughly.  The  sons  of  work- 
men of  all  grades  should  learn  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics and  mechanical  drawing.  In  the  higher  classes 
of  the  third  grade  secondary  schools  the  elements  of 
experimental  chemistry  and  physics  should  bo  added  to 
the  curriculum.  This  knowledgo  will  enable  men  in 
after  life  to  read  and  understand  books,  and  loam  prac- 
tical rules  which  they  now  con  neither  understand  nor 
apply. 

rhe  report  of  tho  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  if  acted 
upon  will  provide  this  education,  and  the  Sub-Committeo 
feci  that  they  cannot  do  better  than  lend  that  report 
their  most  hearty  support.     The  Commission  stata 
broadly  that  "  the  most  urgent  educational  need  of  tho 
country,  is  that  of  good  schools  of  tho  third  grade,  that 
is  of  those  which  shall  earrv  education  up  to  (he  ago  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen."    They'  note  the  failure  of  existing 
endowed  schools,  allude  with  approval  to  the  existing 
Bristol  trade  schools ;  but  they  say  "'such  schools  are 
unquestionably   not  numerous  nor  well  distributed." 
Making  idlusion  to  the  alleged  defective  technical  edu- 
cation among  our  artisans,  they  proceed,  •'  we  are  bound 
t©  odd  that  our  evidence  appears  to  show  that  our  indus- 
trial classes  have  not  even  that  basis  of  sound  general 
oducation  on  which  alone  technical  instruction  can  rt*t. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  if  our  artisans  were  otherwise 
well  educated,  to  establish  schools  for  technical  instruc- 
tion of  whatever  kind  might  be  needed.    But  even  if 
such  schools  were  generally  established  among  us,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  fail  to  produce  any 
valuable  results,  for  want  of  the  essentia  material, 
namely,  disciplined   faculties  ami   sound  elementary 
knowledge  in  the  learners.    In  fact,  our  deficiency  is  not 
merely  a  deficiency  in  technical  instruction,  but,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  indicates,  in  general  intelligence,  and  unless  we 
remedy  this  want  we  shall  gradually,  but  surely,  tii.d 
that  our  undeniable  superiority  in  wealth,  and  perhaps 
in  energy,  will  not  save  us  from  decline.    If  wo  could 
provide  good  schools  for  our  artisans  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen,  then  those  who  showed  aptitude  for  special 
industrial  pursuits  would  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  enter 
on  the  needed  special  study.    But  our  first  object  should 
bo  to  en  able  the  whole  of  this  largo  population,  whose 
education  we  arc  now  considering,  to  cultivate  their 
children's  understandings  and  make  them  really  intelli- 
gent men." 

"We  need  schools  that  shall  provido  good  instruc 


tion  for  the  whole  of  tho  lowest  portions  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  middle  class,  and  we  cannot  over- 
state our  sense  of  tho  importance  of  the  ne<-d.  These  arc 
the  schools  that  we  have  called  schools  of  the  third  gntdc. 
It  recommends  that  "in  every  town  large  enough  to 
maintain  a  day  school,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should 
be  at  once  provision  for  ten  boys  per  thousand  of  popu- 
lation, with  a  power  of  extension;"  and  "that  of  the 
wholo  presumed  demand  half  nt  least  should  be  assigned 
to  the  requirements  of  scholars  of  the  third  grade." 

After  recommending  that  every  town  of  5,000  in- 
habitants should  have  a  school  of  tho  second  grade,  it 
recommends  that  every  town  should  have  a  school  of  the 
third  grade.  No  school  of  the  third  grade  should  be 
allowed  to  charge  a  fee  above  £4  4s.  (nor  below  £2  2s.) 
per  annum,  tho  Commission  being  distinctly  averse  to 
gratuitous  instruction.  The  funds  by  which  these  objects 
arc  to  be  attained,  may  bo  provided  from  the  same  sources 
as  those  already  shown  to  tie  applicable  to  schools  of  tho 
first  grade,  but  the  Commission  further  recommend  that 
"  overy  parish  should  bo  allowed  to  levy  a  rate  for  build- 
ing nnd  keeping  in  repair  a  school  of  the  third  grade  ; 
and  if  two  or  more  parishes  wish  to  combine  for  the 
purpose,  they  should  be  enabled  to  do  so."  If  the  report 
of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  bo  acted  upon,  tho 
workmen  of  this  country  will  be  provided  with  a 
thoroughly  sufficient  number  of  well  organised  public 
schools,  giving  that  elementary  scientific  instruction 
which  must  form  the  basis  of  all  technical  education. 

Tho  School?  Inquiry  Commission  further  recommend 
tho  establishment  of  exhibitions,  by  which  tho  ablest 
lads  at  the  third  grade  schools  might  be  passed  onward 
to  the  second  grade  and  first  grade  schools,  and  by  which 
also  tho  third  grade  schools  would  be  fed  from  the 
primary  schools  of  tho  country. 

The  Sub-Commit teo  differ  from  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  as  to  tho  retention  of  Latin  in  these  third 
grade  schools,  intended  chiefly  for  workmen.  They  con- 
sider Latin  clearly  out  of  place  in  these  schools,  and 
believe  that  for  every  purpose  the  time  of  tho  young 
workman  would  bo  far  better  occupied  in  the  study  of 
English,  and  tho  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics. 

Tho  proper  sequel  to  this  education  is  apprentice- 
ship accompanied  by  evening  classes.    In  these  evening 
classes  physics  and  chemistry  might  bo  added  to  tho 
curriculum  given  above;  also  other  natural  sciences 
and  foreign  languages  where  a  demand  existed  for  those 
subjects.     Even  if  not  otherwise  useful,  these  classes 
would  bring  culture  within  the  reach  of  workmen.  Tho 
teaching  should  not  bo  gratuitous;  it  should  not  consist 
of  lectures  only,  but  be  accompanied  by  frequent  verbal 
examination  and  by  written  exercises ;  it  should  bo  given 
by  regular  teachers,  connected,  whore  possible,  with  tho 
higher  grade  schools.    Where  new  chairs  are  endowed 
by  Government  or  other  bodies,  a  condition  might 
be  attached  to  the  endowment  that  evening  classes 
should  bo  taught  by  the  professor  or  his  assistant,  and 
the  foes  derived  from  those  classes  should  belong  to  the 
professor.    Access  to  libraries  and  muscumB  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  evening  classes,  and  independently  of  these, 
is  demanded  by  workmen,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
beneficial.    Prizes  and  honorary  distinctions  in  connec- 
tion with  these  evening  classes  would  be  useful,  and 
mechanical  drawing  especially  should  be  liberally  en- 
couraged in  thi*  way,  since  experience  abroad  and  at 
home  lias  shown  that  great  proficiency  can  bo  attained 
by  workmen  in  this  art,  and  it  is  one  which  very  greatly 
facilitates  tho  expression  of  their  ideas  and  quickens 
their  intelligence  in  understanding  the  work  required 
from  them. 

Young  workmen  living  frequently  as  lodgers  in  tho 
houses  of  married  workmen  have  now  few  facilities  for 
study,  and  we  believe  that  the  creation  of  lodging  houses 
for  these  unmarried  men.  in  connection  with  evening 


classes  systematically  arranged,  would   greatly  assist 
young  workmen  in  their  studies.    Thus  each  man  might 
I  have  his  own  furnished  room  as  a  bedroom  and  study. 
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Meals  might  ho  provided  in  common  halls  at  a  small 
expense;  and  regular  evening  classes  might  bo  held 
the  attendance,  at  which  should  ho  a  necessary  condition 
of  residence.  A  lihrnry,  reading-room,  and  museum 
would  complete  the  establishment,  which  would  thus 
offer  to  our  workmen  something  analogous  to  the  colle- 
giate life  of  our  greut  universities.  Notoriously  virion** 
conduct  would  b«.«  followed  by  expulsion,  and'studentf 
who  failed  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  would  uls<i 
lose  the  privilege  of  residence.  The  classes  might  also  be 
open  to  married  men  and  other  non-residents  on  the  pay- 
ment of  sufficient  fees.  Gratuitous  instruction  and  board 
might  be  given  to  a  certain  number  of  men  in  the  form 
of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  and  certificates  should 
be  granted  to  all  who  pass  good  examinations.  Some 
portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  funds  required  for  nn  experi- 
mental college  of  this  kind  conld  be  provided  by  taking 
advantage  of  tho  "  Act  to  enable  the  Public  Works  Lo  in 
Commissioners  to  make  advances  towards  tho  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes." 

It  appears  that  workmen  are  beginning  to  organize 
evening  classes  for  themselves,  appointing  their  own 
teachers  and  framing  their  own  rules  and  terms  of 
admission.  Thus  tho  trade  union  of  Amalgamated 
Cnrpentcrs  and  Joiners  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
largo  classes  both  in  London  and  Manchester.  Tho 
chief  difficulty  mot  with  by  these  men  has  boon  in 
finding  suitable  rooms  for  these  classes.  Thf»e  efforts 
are  especially  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  tho  form  of 
encouragement  which  would  least  interfere  with  the  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  of  tho  men  would  be  assistance 
in  rinding  meeting  rooms,  either  by  paying  tho  rent  or  by 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  It  would  indeed  bo 
lamentable  if 

a  movement  of  this  kind  were  stinted  in 
growth  from  the  mere  want  of  suitable  places  in  which 
instruction  could  bo  given.  Mechanics'  Institutions 
might  offer  accommodation  in  some  cases,  and  grants 
might  also  be  m  ule  by  Government  through  tho  depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington.  Suitable  guarantees  that 
the  rooms  would  not  be  used  for  improper  purposes  could 
easily  be  devised. 

Here  the  Sub-Committee  would  call  attention  to  the 
great  necessity  thero  is  for  Sailors'  Institutes  in  tho 
Colonial  ami  Indian  ports,  in  many  of  which  thero  are 
alwavs  from  one  to  three  thousand  officers  and  seamen 
needing  a  building  where  their  leisure  time  may  be 
spent  in  self  culture,  and  where  the  proposed  instructors 
could  hold  their  classes. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  series  of  resolutions  ex- 
press the  recommendations  of  your  Committee  as 
respects  the  action  of  the  government  of  existing 
colleges  or  universities  and  of  tho  leading  men  in  each 
profession  or  business  considered  bv  the  Committee.  An 
expansion  of  each  of  these  resolutions  has  already  been 
given,  and  should  the  wording  of  any  one  resolution 
appear  ambiguous,  the  meaning  attached  to  that  resolu- 
tion is  to  bo  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  ubove : — 

It  is  desirable  that  Government  should  encourage  systematic 
scientific  i list r lie! ion  by  the  following  measure*  : — 

1 .  fit/  adopting  the  recommendation*  of  the  School*  Inquiry 
Commission,  for  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  natural 
science  into  all  secondary  schools,  and  for  establishing  new 
science  schools  of  the  fir*t  graile,  which  school*  should  be  on 
all  point*  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  endowed  classical 
schools. 

2.  Hi/  co-operating  with  universities  and  colleges  in  hold' 
itig  examinations,  which  arc  or  may  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  certificates  or  diplomas  in  connexion 
with  systeaiatic  stndiis,  tntendtd  to  educate  ciril  engineers, 
mechanical  engineers,  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine,  metal- 
lurgists, miners,  natal  architects  and  marine  engineers, 
architects,  merchants,  chemists,  and  agriculturist*. 

3.  fig  giving  some  official  value  to  those  certificates  or 
diplomas,  such  as  allowing  certain  diplomas  to  represent  a 
given  number  of  marks  in  competitive  examinations. 

4.  fiy  putting  at  the  disposal  of  the  leading  colleges  which 


aire  methodical  courses  of  scientific  instruction,  and  diploma* 
of  recognised  ralue,a  limited  number  of  nominations  annually. 

6.  fiy  assisting  old  and  new  endowments  where  local  sub- 
scriptions or  donations  prove  the  value  set  on  the  instruction 
proposed  or  ficst 

6.  fiy  instituting  night  classes  for  workmen  in  connection 
with  all  new  scientific  endowments,  with  access  to  a  library. 

7.  fiy  providing  'free  libraries  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
students  in  night  classes  generally. 

8.  fiy  providing  suitable  mteting-room*  for  night  classes 
organised  among  workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
scientific  instruction. 

9.  fiy  aero  ding  liberal  prizes  to  workmen  for  excellence  is* 
mechanical  drawing. 

10.  fiy  taking  step:  to  extend  and  improve  primary 
education. 

It  is  desirable  that  colleges  should  encourage  systematic 
scientific  instruction  by  the  following  measure*  : — 

1 .  fiy  instituting  methodical  courses  of  scientific  teaching, 
adapted  to  students  intending  to  enter  a  profession  or  business 
among  those  which  have  been  etiumeroteit  above. 

2.  fiy  the  establishment  of  diplomas,  corresponding  to  the 
several  courses  of  study  in  conjunction  with  Government,  asut 
with  the  leading  Institute*  belonging  to  each  profession. 

3.  fiy  the  establishnwnt  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  its 
connection  with  those  diplomas. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  leading  civil  and  mechanical 
engineers,  architects,  merchants,  shipowners,  chemists,  manu- 
facturers, and  agriculturists,  should  encourage  systematie 
scientific  instruction  by  the  following  measures  ; — 

1.  fiy  the  creation  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  con- 
nection with  those  schools  and  colleges  where  methodical 
courses  of  instruction  are  given. 

2.  By  co-operating  in  the  examinations  for  diplomas. 

3.  fiy  giving  a  practical  value  to  those  diplomas,  such  as 
would  be  evinced  by  a  reduction  of  premiums  to  intending 
pupils  holding  such  diplomas,  and  by  attaching  weight  to  the 
possession  of  a  diploma  when  choosing  among  candidates  for 
employment. 

4.  By  granting  distinct  privileges,  in  connection  with  the 
professional  institutes,  to  alt  holders  of  recognised  diplomas. 

We  hero  repeat  tho  resolutions  already  quoted  in  order 
that  all  tho  formal  resolutions  may  be  found  together : — 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion,  technical  education 
should  be  deemed  to  exclude  the  manual  instruction  in  Arte 
and  Manufactures  which  i*  given  in  the  workshop. 

That  the  term  "technical  education"  1*  understood  by 
the  Sub-Committee  to  mean  general  instruction  in  those 
sciences,  the  principles  of  which  are  ajtplicable  to  various 
employments  of  life. 

That  technical  instruction,  as  defined  above,  should  not 
a*  a  rule  be  given  in  separate  professional  institutions,  but 
in  institutions  established  for  general  education. 

That,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a  sys'rm  of 
tcientific  education,  it  is  desirable  that  schools  be  established 
having  for  their  main  object  the  teaching  of  science  as  a 
mental  disciplir.e.  These  science  schools  should  prepare  some 
youths  for  the  higher  course*  of  a  college,  and  other  less 
ambitious  pupils  for  their  professional  pupilage: 

That  the  subject  of  secondary  instruction  having  been 
reported  upon  ably  and  deliberately  by  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  the  Committee  do  not  feel  it  nccesssary  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  thi*  tubjict,  while  they  dc*ire  emphatically 
to  express  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  scientific  teaching  in  all  secondary  schools. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  higher  scientific  instruction 
should  be  tested  by  public  examination,  and  that  the  profi- 
ciency of  jiermius  who  pass  these  cxam'ttalious  should  be 
certified  by  diploma. 

That  the  preparation  for  the  busincsse*  considered  hit 
the  Committee  is  not  suffieiei  (  until  due  scientific  instruction 
has  been  followed  by  practical  pupilage  in  efficient  works. 

The  Committee  recommend  employers  of  labour  anal 
others  in  the  habit  of  taking  pupil*,  apprentices,  and  clerks,, 
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to  give  the  preference  as  far  at  pottibt*  to  tkoee  adducing 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  adequate  instruction  in  the 
sciences  applicable  respectively  to  their  professions  or  occupa- 


tion*. 


Your  Committee  hnve  reserved  for 
tion  the  technical  education  of  those  who  are  producers 
of  works  of  fine  or  decorative  art,  or  directors  of  art 
manufactures,  understanding  by  that  last  term  manufac- 
tures in  which  beauty  or  ornament  is  ono  of  the  chief 
objects  aimed  at. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  for  the  production 
of  works  of  un  aesthetic  character,  scientific  principles 
occupy  a  subordinate  position,  while  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  execution  is  desirable  for  those  who  design  or 
guide  the  work  of  others.  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  taste  of  those  to  whom  works  of  beauty 
appeal,  is  far  more  fluctuating  than  the  demand  for  pro- 
ductions in  which  utility  is  alono  considered. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  ono  of  the  first 
conditions  of  progress  is,  the  cultivation  of  artistic  know- 
ledge and  taste  in  all  classes  of  society. 

With  this  object  in  view,  no  less  than  with  a  view 
to  the  technical  education  of  the  art-workman,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  all 
schools,  primary  and  secondary,  as  a  branch  of  genend 
education,  in  order  to  train  tho  eye  and  hand,  and  in 
order  to  cultivate  liabits  of  observation.  It  is  essential 
that  drawing  should  be  part  of  tho  regular  school  course 
and  not  an  extra  lesson  ;  and,  further,  that  it  should  bo 
taught  intelligently,  not  from  mere  copies,  but  from  real 
objects. 

The  art-workman  needs,  in  addition  to  a  power  of 
freehand  drawing,  an  acquaintance  with  geometrical 
drawing,  in  order  that  ho  may  bo  able  to  execute  work 
correctly,  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  artist 
who  directs  him. 

For  artists,  designers,  and  directors  of  art  manu- 
factures, tho  education  should  be  a  liberal  one,  in  order 
that  they  may  understand  the  feelings  of  those  on  whom 
they  desire  to  make  an  impression.  Their  education 
should  also  be,  to  some  extent,  scientific,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  knowledge  of  tho  properties  of  the 
materials  they  employ,  and  be  able  to  adapt  those  mute- 
rials  to  the  structure  of  the  objects  produced,  and  those 
objects  to  tho  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Tho  recommendation  already  made  with  reference  to 
other  professions,  namely,  that  the  period  of  pupilage, 
or  tho  earlier  stages  of  practice,  should  bo  preceded  by  a 
Bpecial  attention  to  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
havo  a  direct  relation  to  their  art,  applies  to  tho  technical 
education  of  those  who  aro  concerned  with  artistic  work. 
In  this  case  that  knowledgo  should  include  not  only  scien- 
tific principles,  but  also  a  history  of  the  various  forms  in 
which,  prior  to  any  scientific  theory,  some  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  havo  found  their  expression  in  works  of  art. 

It  is  therefore  desirable,  both  for  the  artist  workmen 
and  for  those  engaged  in  tho  highest  branches  of  art, 
that  opportunity  should  bo  given  by  access  to  museums 
and  to  evening  classes,  for  the  study  both  of  tho  theory 
and  history  of  art. 

Your  Committee  aro  of  opinion  that  tho  Universities 
may  render  great  service  to  tho  technical  education  of  those 
engaged  in  artistic  pursuits,  by  the  recognition  of  art  as 
an  element  in  general  education,  and  by  professorial 
lectures.  Some  steps  in  this  direction  havo  been  taken, 
by  the  regulations  attaching  importance  to  drawing  in 
tho  Local  Examinations;  but  your  Committee  would 
gladly  see  the  practice  carried  further,  and  applied  to 
the  higher  stages  of  academical  education.  They  cannot 
doubt  that  the  study  of  works  of  ancient  and  modern 
art  would  h  ive  n  tendency,  in  connection  with  literature, 
to  diffuse  culture  throughout  the  nation,  and  to  raise  tho 
standard  of  technical  education. 

(Signed) 

W.  HAWKS,  CJuiirman  of  the  Sub-Committee. 
P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 

Courses  of  Study  retemnnended  by  Gentlemen  whose  names 

Agriculture  and  Gardexixo. 
a  three  years*  course. 
First  Year. 


Mathematics. 
Physics. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 


Physical  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice. 

Chemistry  of  Non-metallic 
Elements. 

Serond  Year. 


Chemistry  of  Metallic  Ele- 
ments. 
Organic  Chemistry. 


Chemical  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice. 

Elements     of  Natural 
History  or  Biology. 

Third  Year. 


Mapping  and  Surveying. 
Applications  of  Science  to 
Agriculture. 


Technical    Chemical  La- 
boratory Practice. 
Agricultural  Machinery. 

E.  FllAXKLAXD. 

D.  S.  Price. 

A.  W.  WlLLIAMGOX. 


Chemical  Manufactures, 
a  three  years'  course. 
First  Year. 


Mathematics. 
Physics. 

Mechanical  Drawing 


Physical  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice. 

Chemistry  of  Non-metallic 
Elements. 

Second  Year. 

Chemistry  of  Metallic  Elc-  I  Analytical   Chemistry  in 

ments.  Laboratory. 
Organic  Chemistry.  | 

Third  Year. 


Lectures  on  the  student's 
own  branch  of  Technical 


Technical  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice. 
Machinery. 
Mincrology. 

E.  Fraxklaxd. 

D.  S.  Piuck. 

A.  W.  Williamson. 


Metallurgist, 
a  three  years*  course. 
First  Year. 

Chemistry   of  the  Non- 


Mtithematics. 
Physics. 

Physical  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice. 

Second  Year. 


Metallic  Elements. 


Chemistry  of  Metallic  Ele- 
ments. 
Mineralogy. 

Third  Year 


Mechanical  Drawing. 
Laboratory  Practice. 


Metallurgy. 
Applied  Mochanics 


Mathematics. 
Physics. 


Metallurgical  Laboratory 
Practice,  including  As- 
saying. 

E.  Fbaxklaxd. 

D.  S.  Phick. 

A.  W.  William.' ox. 


Mixers, 
a  three  yea k8*  course. 
First  Year. 

j  Physical  Laboratory  Trac- 

|  Non-metallic  Elements. 
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Second  Year. 


Geology. 
Mineralogy. 


Mining. 

Applied  Mechanics. 
Geology. 


Mechanical  Drawing. 

Third  Year. 

I Surveying. 
Assaying. 

E.  Fraxkland. 

D.  S.  Prick. 

A.  W.  Williamson. 


|  Note, — That  with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  mstructum 
for  the  officer  of  mercantile  marine,  it  is  impossible  to 
define  the  length  of  the  course,  seeing  that  the  ap- 
prentices, seamen,  end  officers  of  the  mercantile  manne 
only  return  to  the  United  Kingdom  after  more  or  leas 
long  intervals  of  absence  and  remain  there  only  for  a  short 
time  Anv  course  of  instruction  for  these  persons  must 
necessarily  therefore  bo  indefinite  as  to  the  time  of  ila 
duration.  ^  p  j^-AdmiraL 


Civil  Engineer, 
a  two  years'  course. 
[No  student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
special  study  until  he  has  passed  an  examination,  proving 
that  he  has  received  a  sound  preliminary  education  not 
having  special  reference  to  his  profession.] 

(  Algobra. 

Pure  Mathematics   {  Piano  and  Solid  Geometry. 

(  Trigonometry. 
rA  general  course  on  the 


Natural  Philosophy 


Admiral  Ryder  and  Captain  Toynbcc,  to  whom  this 
subject  was  referred,  brought  up  the  two  following 
reports : — ■ 

We  beg  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tions 1  and  2  of  the  minutes  of  April  8.  we  propo^  to 
jrrango  the  subjects  for  the  higher  course  of  instru.  Uon 
for  members  of  the  mercantile  marine  in  the  following 
order.  We  have  placed  the  subjects  in  what  wo  con- 
sider their  order  of  relative  i 
Subjects. 


properties  of  matter,  and 
some  one  branch,  such  as 
Heat,  Optics,  Electricity, 
&c. 

Chemistry  (inorganic),  with  laboratory  practice. 
Geology,  including  instruction  in  the  field. 
Mathematics  applied  to  Mechanics. 
The  application  of  Science  to  Civil  Engineering. 
The  application  of  Science  to  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Surveying,  and  Levelling. 

{Geometrical  Projection. 
Mochanioal  Drawing. 
Plans  and  Surveys. 

After  passing  an  examination  in  these  subject*  tho 
student  should  enter  a  civil  engineer's  office  as  pupil,  and 
examinations  should  be  instituted  by  which  bis  know- 
ledge, at  the  end  of  his  pupilage,  could  be  tested.  Theso 
examinations  should  be  on  special  and  limited  subjects, 
but  in  these  subjects  they  should  be  of  a  severe  and 
searching  character.  They  should  comprise  two  groups 
of  subjects — theoretical  and  practical — out  of  which  the 
candidate  should  select  one  in  each  group. 

Group  1. — Practical  Engineering. 

(a)  Tho  preparation  of  designs,  specifications,  and  con- 
tents for  some  civil  engine*- hag  work. 

(*)  The  design  of  machinery,  &c. ;  complete  drawings, 
specifications,  and  estimates. 

Group  2. — Applied  Science. 

(a.)  Pure  Mathematics  (higher  calculus). 
IbS  Mathematics  applied  to  Mechanics, 
(f.)  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  some  other  branch  of  experi- 
mental physics. 
{d.)  Telegraphy. 

3rd.  Students  should  not  be  encouraged  to  select  more 
than  one  subject  in  each  group. 

All  these  examinations  should  at  present  be  voluntary, 
but  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  tho  leading  engineers 
should  refuse  to  receive  as  pupils  young  men  who  had 
not  passed  an  examination  showing  their  fitness  to  enter 
tho  office  with  advantago  to  themselves. 

Fleemino  Jenkin. 


Law — Common,  Com 
mercial,  International. 


Preliminary    Amount  or 

Knowledge. 
To  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  disciplinary  clauses  and 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
other  clauses  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Act,  and  of 
a  special  elementary  text- 
book on  these  branches. 
Colenao's  Arithmetic,  First 
Book  of  Euclid,  Algebra  to 
Simple  Equations. 
.    ,  ,.     /  Use  of  mathemHtieal  instru- 

3.  Physics,     including)     mi,ntfi  prdimjnarv 
meteorology  and  steam  |    ^  q{  ^.booka  0n  i 

4.  Physical  and  Topo- 
graphical geography . . 


2.  Mathematics  . 


5.  Political  economy. . . .  j 


Mechanical  drawing. .  | 


Easy 
modern 
peon.) 


in  any  one 


Mechanical  Drawing. 
Mathematics. 

Physios,  including  Motoor- 

ology  and  Steam. 
Physical  and  Topographical 

Geography. 


Mercantile  Marine. 

Political  Economy. 
Law — Maritime,  commer- 
cial, and  i: 
Languages. 


In  reply  to  the  second  resolution  (2nd  May,  1868),  we 
beg  to  report  that  it  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  necessary  to 
open  night  classes  in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
tho  docks  at  the  sea-ports,  for  the  secondary  and  higher 
instruction  of  the  apprentices,  seamen,  and  officers  who 
are  employed  on  board  their  ships  all  day ;  and  that 
instruction  in  the  higher  course  should  also  be  given 
in  the  Science  Schools  at  tho  sea-ports  in  tho  day-tiine, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  officers,  &c,  who  may  be  out  of 
employment,  and  therefore  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
instruction  during  tho  day. 

Wo  arc  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  secondary  in- 
struction which  should  be  given  to  apprentices  and 
seamen  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  bo  governed  in  practice 
by  the  nature  of  the  examination  required  by  tho  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  second-mate's  certificate,  which  exami- 
nation should,  in  our  opinion,  be  considerably  changed 
and  extended,  or  it  will  bo  very  difficult  to  induce  more 
than  a  small  minority  of  tho  young  seamen  to  do  more 
than  prepare  for  tho  Government  certificate.  To  study 
subjects  not  included  in  that  examination,  will  appear 
to  Uuso  young  men  to  involve  not  only  loss  of  time,  but 
also  to  endanger  their  success  at  their  final  examination, 
as  their  attention,  during  the  small  portion  of  th<  ir  time 
which  they  can  devote  to  study,  will  bo  diverted  from 
those  subjects  that  alone  are  absolutely  accessary  for 
their  Government  examination.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  beg  to  submit  that,  at  this  stage  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  Gray,  of  tho  Board  of  Trade,  be  invited 
to  join  the  Sub-Committee,  so  that  wo  have  the  advan- 
tage of  learning  to  what  extent  it  is  probable  that  the 
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Board  of  Tnide  may  be  induced  to  extend  and  raise  the 
examination  for  second-mate. 

A.  P.  Ryder,  Roar-Admiral. 

H.  Toynbee. 


In  compliance  with  the  last  resolution  in  the  minutes 
of  the  8th  of  May,  wo  beg  to  recommend  that  the  in- 
struction for  adult  officers  an  I  seamen  bo  provided  as 
follows,  via. : — 

1.  That  tpeeial  ela**t*  bo  established  at  the  science 
schools,  which  (have  been  opened  at  some  towns,  and) 
ought  to  bo  opened  at  all  seaport  towns,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  to  adult  officers  and  seamen. 

2.  That  these  classes  bo  both  day  and  night  classes. 

X  That  Mjifcial  day  and  night  clattett  for  adults  be  also 
established  at  tho  schools  which  we  have  already  recom- 
mended to  bo  opened  in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  docks. 

4.  The  instruction  offered  ut  tho  science  schools  win 
probably  bo  of  a  higher  order,  and  moro  suitable  to 
officers,  whilo  tho  instruction  offered  at  the  dock  schools 
will  1*)  more  suitable  for  the  seamen. 

6.  There  is  this  especial  difficulty  in  tho  way  of  bring- 
ing instruction  of  a  high  order  withm  tho  grusp  of  adult 
.\(«>iu-,i,  viz.,  that  they  have  so  little  time  at  their  disposal 
in  harbour,  and  at  sea  they  havo  no  instructor.  This 
applu-s,  but  to  rather  a  less  extent,  to  the  young  officer. 

6.  Tho  large  mass  of  adult  seamon  between  say  tho 
ages  of  18  and  30,  have  received  such  a  wretchedly  meagre 
edncation  that  we  have  little  hope  of  making  any  great 
impression  upon  thorn ;  still,  here  and  there  we  find  men 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  learn. 

7.  Tho  result  of  careful  experiments  tends  to  show 
that  about  Jth  of  a  ship's  company,  or  17  seamen  in  100, 
arc  nbte  and  willing  to  take  pains  with  themselves.  This 
is  probably  about  the  proportion  that  are  required  to  feed 
tho  officer  class;  but  education  would,  of  course,  be 
beneficial  for  all. 

8.  Some  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marino  have  not 
considered  it  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  or  otherwise  thnn  a 
creditable  and  useful  modo  of  occupying  it,  to  devote  a 
portion  of  each  day  to  tho  instruction  of  tho  officers, 
seamen,  and  apprentices  under  their  orders. 

9.  It  is  on  systematic  instruction  given  afloat  at  spare 
hours  that  we  must  rely,  if  the  adult  seamen  are  to  be 
instructed  efficiently,  and  if  the  lads  are  to  retain  the 
knowledgo  which  they  have  acquired  on  shore  at  the 
proposed  night  schools. 

10.  Wo  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  be  requested  to  take  tho  necessary  steps  for 
encouraging  tho  junior  officers  of  tho  mercantile  navv  to 
qualify  us  Lmtntctum,  and  that  the  seamen  be  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  tho  opportunity  of  having  among 
their  officers  a  certified  instructor,  to  study  under  him 
at  such  hours  as  the  captain  may  permit. 

11.  The  payment  to  the  Instructor,  if  wished  for,  to  be 
fees  deducted  from  the  seamen's  wages,  and  a  small  pay- 
ment on  results  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education. 

12.  Tho  payment  on  results  to  be  measured  by  exami- 
nation of  tho  seaman's  progress,  to  bo  held  nt  the  ports. 

13.  This  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  tend,  while  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  seamen  and  apprentices 
cf  studying  at  sea,  to  raise  also  the  officers ;  for  if  many 
of  them  were  qualified  as  Instructor*,  they  would 
become  thoroughly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  they  had  mastered,  and  thus  become  better  able 
to  acquire  the  more  advanced  knowledge  instruction  in 
which  wo  propose  they  should  bo  offered  at  the  science 
schools  nt  tho  seaports. 

Alfkjd  P.  Ryder,  Rear- Admiral. 
Hb.vry  Toyubbk. 


Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  having  joined  tho 
requested,  has  added  the  folio  wing  remarks 


I  fully  concur  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  Admiral 
Ryder  and  Captain  Toynboe  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
their  report. 

That  the  second  matu's  examination  "should  bo  con- 
siderably changed  and  extended  if  possiblo,"  I  have  long 
held ;  and  havo  often  stated :  but  how  far  it  is  possiblo 
and  expedient  to  extend  it,  and  if  it  be  possible  and 
expedient,  whether  the  extension  should  bo  made  at 
once  or  by  degrees,  are  questions  for  the  advice  of  tho 
practical  scientific  officers  of  the  department. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that  the 
second  mate's  examination  (or  the  first  examination 
passed  by  an  officer  of  tho  Mercantile  Marine,  by  what- 
ever name  that  cxaniiniition  may  be  known),  should  bo 
such  an  examination  as  wiU  promote,  and  as  far  as 
possiblo  ensure,  a  careful  study  of  tho  elements  of  his 
profession,  and  this  while  the  applicant  for  examination 
is  still  young,  and  his  mind  free,  and  whilo  ho  has  good 
opportunities  of  attending  to  study  and  acquiring  know- 
ledge. It  is  urged,  that  if  the  standard  of  the  second 
mate's  examination  is  raised,  we  shall  get  a  superior  class 
of  young  men  to  join  the  merchant  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  th  *t  as  tho 
employment  of  certificated  mates  in  foreign-going  ships 
is  compulsory  by  law,  tho  effect  of  raising  tho  standard 
(unless  it  be  very  carefully  and  judiciously  donn),  may 
bo  to  stop  tho  supply  of  young  officers  as  sccoud  mates, 
and  to  cripple  our  commerce. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that,  with  some  bright  ex- 
ceptions, the  officers  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  are,  as  a 
class,  below  tho  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Murine  of 
other  countries  in  point  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  of  accounts  and  of  Mercantile  Marino  law. 
Whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  foundation  for  such  an 
allegation,  I  am,  after  careful  inquiry,  utterly  unable  to 
say,  but  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  it,  then  I  know  of 
no  stops  so  likely  to  bo  attended  with  success  us  to  raiso 
tho  standard  of  excellence  in  the  junior  ranks. 

The  rules  for  tho  examination  of  masters  and  mates  of 
all  maritime  countries  aro  now  being  collected  and 
translated,  and  tho  subject  of  examinations  is  under  tho 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  careful  exam  ina- 
tion  and  comparison  of  tho  British  and  foreign  rules 
will  bo  of  great  assistance  to  tho  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee. 

  Thomas  Guay. 

Tub  Naval  Architect  and  Marine  Engineer, 
a  three  years*  covr8e. 

First  Year. 

i  Mathematics. 
Pure  Science  ]  Physics. 

(  Chomistry. 

! Descriptive  geometry. 
Strength  of  material. 
Mechanics  of  structure. 
Elements  of  machinery. 
Practical  work,  in  laboratories  and  drawing  office. 

Second  Year. 

Mathematics. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 

Constructive  geometry. 
Resistance  of  fluids. 
Hydrostatics  of  ships. 
Nature  of  fuel. 
Seamanship. 
The  marine  engine. 

Third  Year. 

1  Mathematics. 

J  Chemistry. 
(  Natural  History. 


Pure 


Applications 
of  science 
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Applications 
of  science 


Pure  science 


Applications 
of  science 


Hydrodynamics  of  ships. 
Naval  designs. 

Ship-building  and  launching. 
Equipment  and  Stowage. 
Armament  ami  tactics. 
_  Metallurgy. 

Practical  work  to  lx>  conducted  during  winter  in  labor- 
atories.—Drawing  offices,  and  collections  of  models  of 
ships  and  marine  engines. 

Practical  work  to  he  conducted  during  the  summer 
half-years  in  the  royal  dockyards,  arsenals,  and  engine 
factories. 

Practical  work  to  he  afterwards  conducted  during 
several  long  voyages  nt  sea,  both  in  the  service  of  the 
ship  and  in  the  servico  of  tho  engine-room. 

J.  Scott  Russell. 

The  Mechanical  Engineer  and  Machinist. 

A  THItBE  YEARS*  COURSE. 

First  Year. 
I  Mathomatics. 
<  Physh-s. 
(  Chemistry. 
Descriptive  geometry. 
Elements  of  mechanism. 
Strength  of  materials  of  construction. 

Practical  work  in  laboratories  and  drawing  office  and 
to  accompany  each  study. 

Second  Year. 

Mathematics. 
Physiis. 
Natural  history. 
Constructive  geometry. 
Prime  movers  and  steam  engines. 
Nature  of  raw  materials. 
History  of  inventions. 
Elements  of  mechanism. 

Practical  work  in  laboratories  and  drawing  office  and 
to  accompany  each  study. 

Tliird  Year. 

t  Mathematics. 
I  Ultimate  mathematical 
(  Political  economy. 
*"  Statics  of  machinery. 
Hydraulic  machinery. 
Prime  movers. 
Klectro-mngnetic 
Engine  tools. 
Metallurgy. 
Design  of  factories. 
Practical  work  to  be  carried  on  in  laboratories,  draw- 
ing office,  and  museums,  and  collections  of  machinery 
during  the  Session. 

Practical  work  in  factories  and  workshops  should,  if 
possible,  alternate  with  study  in  periods  of  six  months. 

At  tho  end  of  apprenticeship  a  course  of  travel,  with 
work  and  study,  should  be  recommended. 

J.  Scott  Rvssell. 


The  Architect, 
a  three  years' 
First  Year, 
/  Mithcmatics. 


Pure  science 


Applications 
of  science 


Pure  science 


Applications 
of  science 


Pure  science 


Applications 
of  science 


Practical 


Pure  scienco 


Applications 
of  scienco 


Second  Year. 

I Physics. 
Natural  History. 
Physiology  of  health. 
„  Psychology. 
Constructive  geography. 
Princi  pies  of  carpentry,  metal,  stone  work. 
Mechinism  of  buildings. 
Principles  of  beauty  in  buildings. 
History  of  architecture. 

Practical  work  in  laboratories,  drawing  office,  and 
museum  to  accompany  each  study. 

Third  Year. 

Pure  science     Mathematics  of  curve  lines  and  surfaces. 
'  Light  and  shade. 
Perspective. 

History  of  building  materials. 
Health  of  buildings. 
Domestic  economy  of  buildir 
Principles  of  proportion  and  • 
Practical  design. 


Physics. 
Chemistry. 

Descriptive  geometry. 
Strength  of  material. 
Statical  construction. 
Principals  of  style  and  design. 
.  Surveying  and  measurement, 
work  in  laboratories,  drawing  office,  and 


Applications 
of  science 


P  ra  ctical 
work  to  be 
carried  on 
during  these 
threo  years 
in  Coilcge, 
and  con- 
tinued after- 
wards. 


'  In  tho  Chemical  laboratory. 
,     Mechanical  laboratory. 
Drawing  office. 
Collection  of  drawings. 
Collection  of  models  and  casts. 
Museum  of  building  materia 
and  inventions. 
Apprenticeship  on  works, 
^rench. 

J.  Scorr  Russell. 


  „„.„     ...    inuuiaiuum,    UIItTTlUK  W 

museums  to  accompany  each  subject  of  study. 


Our  names  having  been  added  to  the  Committee  after 
the  special  courses  herein  developed  were  drawn  up,  wo 
venture  to  remaik  that  several  of  tho  subjects  which 
havo  been  grouped  under  the  head  of  "  applications  of 
science,"  as,  for  instance,  "principles  of  stylo  and 
design,"  "  principles  of  beauty  in  buildings,"  "history  of 
architecture,"  and  "principles  of  proportion  and  docora- 
tion,"  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  such  as  can  be  taught 
theoretically  as  the  result  of  scientific  research.  On  tho 
other  hand,  some  important  branches  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked,  to  which  wo  desiro  to  call  attention,  as  being 
important  elements  in  the  training  of  an  architect,  but 
which  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  efficiently  andor  the 
system  of  pupilage.   These  are — 

Tho  study  and  delineation  of  ancient  monuments. 

The  visiting  and  examining  buildings  in  progress. 

The  study  of  ornament  and  of  the  human  figure. 

Modelling. 

Perspective. 

Decorat've  colouring. 

Laudscapo  painting. 

Wo  would  suggest  that  students  might  bo  encouraged 
to  attain  a  proficiency  in  the  above  by  scholarships 
and  travelling  studentships. 

(Signed) 

John  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.  R.I.B.A., 
R.  Phbnk  Spiers,  Pres.  Architect.  Assoc. 


The  Mbrchant. 
a  two  tbars'  course. 
First  Year. 

Languages :  —English,  French,  G  Spanish,  IUlian , 

or  English  and  any  two  foreign  languages. 
Mathematics,  logarithms,  statistics,  accountancy, 
i  Principles  of  commerce. 
I  History  of  commerce. 
(  Banking,  currency,  foreign  exchanges. 
Geography — Physical  and  political. 
Economic  scienco— Principles  of  political  economy* 
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Agency. 
Partnership 
Joint  stock 
Contracts  of  sale. 
Bills  of  exchange. 
Contracts  of  uffreisrhtmcnt. 
Contracts  of  marine  * 


Commerce 

Geography 

Economic 


law 


Commercial 
Law 


Second  Tear. 

Languages : — English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian ; 

or  English  and  any  two  foreign  languages. 
Mathematics,  elements  of  the  theory  of  probabilities, 
logarithms,  statistics. 

/  History  of  commercial 
<  legislation. 
( Institutions  of  credit  and 
Physical  and  political. 
Production,  labour,  wages. 
Capital  and  wealth. 
Finance,  taxation,  the  funding  system. 
Continuation  of  different  branches  of 

commercitil  law. 
Law  of  patents  and  copyrights. 
Life  and  tire  insurance. 
Bankruptcy  law. 
Jaw  of  arbitration. 

w™-«f  gassed 

(  Eights  and  duUos  of  consuls. 
Jurisprudence,  including  the  principles  of  ethic*. 
Chemistry. 

Note. — As  regards  the  qualifications  rowtwiry  for  a 
student  entering  on  the  above  course,  it  is  desirable,  that 
ho  should  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of— - 

English — Commercial  correspondence. 
Latin. 

Foreign  languages— French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 

or  any  one  of  them. 
Mathematics  — Elements  of  Algebra;    elements  of 

Geometry. 
Drawing. 

Physical  geography. 

Nature  and  history  of  ccmmorciil  products. 

With  a  view  to  the  practical  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tions relating  to  the  technical  education  of  the  merchant, 
it  is  recommended : — 

1.  That  the  merchants  of  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  lie  molested  to  form  Committers 

education. 

2.  That  the  Committees  so  formed  should  provide  a 
fund  for  the  maintenance  or  subvention  of  classes  on 
Commerce,  Economic  Science,  and  Commercial  Law,  in 
connection  with  any  institution  providing  instruction 
in  the  other  branches  of  science  required  for  the  two 
years'  course. 

3.  That  upon  an  examination,  conducted  jointly  by 
members  of  such  Committee  and  members  belonging  to 
such  institutions,  certificates  of  honour  and  merit  be 
awarded  in  relation  to 


Observations  rrox  the  Two  Years'  Course  Proposed 
eor  tub  IIiohbr  Gradb  of  Commercial  Education. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  students  proposing  to  enter 
upon  these  courses  have  had  a  good  secondary  education 
before  leaving  school,  and  that  they  are  qualified,  when 
entering  upon  their  commercial  career,  to  take  up  the 
various  subjects  proficiency  in  which  is  indispensable, 
before  they  can  enter  upon  the  higher  grade  of  scien- 
tific or  technical  commercial  instruction.  The  first 
question,  then,  is,  how  is  this  proficiency  to  be  ob- 
tained P 

A  young  man  in  a  merchant's  office  has  only  his  early 
and  holidays  to  devote  to  study. 


To  study  successfully  at  such  times  requires  a  placo 
for  reading — a  library — courses  of  lectures— and  a  re- 
cognised body  of  examiners,  to  test,  by  half-yearly 
examinations,  the  progress  and  attainments  of  each 
student,  previously  to  granting  certificates,  that  ho  has 
p  issod  an  examination  in  the  higher  grade  of  commercial 
education. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  organisation  now 
exists  fit  to  direct  and  to  test  tho  scientific  education  of 
the  number  of  young  men  who  would  voluntarily  enter 
upon  these  courses  of  study,  and  submit  to  severe 
examinations,  hud  they  tho  opportunity  afforded  them 
for  so  doing. 

It  is  considered  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  success 
from  entering  upon  such  courses  of  education,  that  tho 
student  should  be  at  the  same  time  practically  engaged 
in  the  business  of  life,  should  have  determined  upon 
his  future  occupation,  and  be  of  an  ago  to  select  such 
of  the  courses  proposed  as  will  best  aid  him  in  his  future 
prospects. 

If  this  view  be  correct  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  ma- 
chinery by  means  of  which  tho  required  knowledge  may 
be  obtained  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  duties 
of  the  office  in  which  tho  student  may  bo  employed. 
This  may  be  found  in  the  arrangements  now  in  opera- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  law  and  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, which  nppear  to  bo  capablo  of  practical  application 
to  tho  study  of  the  science  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  Law  Institution  does  for  students  in  the  law  that 
which  Chambers  of  Commerce,  in  towns  whero  they 
exist,  or  which  an  Institute  of  Merchant*  in  London  or 
other  places  where  they  do  not  exist,  could  and  ought  to 
do  for  commercial  students.  Students  in  medicine  uro 
obliged  to  pass  examinations  before  tho  most  distin- 
guished members  of  their  profession,  beginning  with 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  terminating  with  tho 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians. 

Courses  of  lectures  on  all  the  subjects  indicated  in  tho 
programme  we  havo  suggested  for  Btudents  in  commerce 
could  be  given  morning  and  evening,  at  suitable  hours, 
by  duly  competent  persons;  and  yearly  examinations, 
presided  over  if  not  conducted  by  merchants  of  tho 
first-class — as  the  leading  solicitors  and  tho  momljers 
of  tho  medical  profession  now  conduct  tho  examinations 
of  the  medical  and  law  institutions — could  be  held, 
and  certificates  granted  according  to  proficiency.  It 
would  bo  necessary  for  tho  successful  conduct  of  such 
examinations,  and  to  give  students  tho  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  requisite  knowledgo,  that  a  Commercial 
Institution  should  bo  established,  to  be  superintended  by 
an  able  and  influential  executive. 

Tho  fees  from  students,  on  entry,  for  attending  lec- 
tures, for  tho  examinations,  and  for  contributions  to  a 
library  fund,  would  amply  pay  tho  expenses  of  such  an 
institution. 

It  would  bo  necessary,  also,  that  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination should  take  place  of  every  student  who  enters 
himself  for  attendance  at  tho  lectures,  or  that  he  should 
bring  a  certificate  from  the  school  at  which  he  has  been 
educated  of  proficiency  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  sub- 
jects proposed  to  be  taught  in  tho  two  years'  courses  at 
the  institution. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  show  how  the  same  plan  and  prin- 
ciples of  aotion  could  be  adopted  for  giving  the  higher 
grade  of  scientific  instruction  to  tho  students  in  other 
branches  of  industry  to  which  tho  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee has  been  directed ;  but  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  tho  Institute  of  Architects,  tho  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  th©  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,— 
might  all  make  arrangements  under  which  the  large  class 
of  students  who  cannot  remain  at  school  or  tie  vote  their 
time  exclusively  to  educational  pursuits  after  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  might  carry  on  their  studies  in  tho 
highest  branches  of  scientific  knowledge  whilst  actually 
engaged  in  learning  the  practical  detiils  of  their  pro- 
fe-snioa.  It  is  believed  progress  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory when  obtained  in  this  way,  and  be  more  thoroughly 
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impressed  on  the  mind  than  when  obtained  in  a  college 
or  in  n  separate  oducatinnal  institution,  and  that  tho 
pursuit  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  during 
the  same  period  would  tend  to  greater  proficiency  in 
both  thin  can  ho  acquired  hy  tho  present  plan  of  educa- 
tion. Hut  in  nil  probability' n  course  of  two  years,  suf- 
ficient if  tho  two  years  were  devoted  exclusively  to  study, 
would  reqniro  three,  or,  in  some  eases,  four  years,  to 
enable  a  student  to  pass  the  final  examination  if  he  wero 
occupied  in  business. 

In  connection  with  such  educational  institutes,  resi- 
dences might  be  established  for  young  men  desirous  to 
make  tho  best  uso  of  their  time,  which,  while  bringing 
together  a  number  of  the  more  studious  men,  might  con- 
duce to  good  conduct  and  groat  economyof  living. 

D.  Coopkr. 

Lkonb  Levi. 

W.  Hawks. 

Tho  foregoing  report  was  taken  as  read,  having 
been  previously  circulated  amongst  tho  members 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Atrtox,  M  P.,  said  that  ho  had  very  carefully 
read  tho  report  which  the  Sub-Committee  had  presented, 
and  which  in  itself  was  an  amplo  reward  for  all  tho 
trouble  that  had  been  taken.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
fundamental  proposition  which  the  Sub-Committee  had 
laid  down  tended  very  greatly  to  illustrate,  in  tho  first 
instance,  tho  leading  principles  which  must  guide  any- 
one in  dealing  with  this  question.  Undoubtedly,  when 
the  question  was  taken  up  by  that  Committee  it  was  in- 
volved in  a  great  amount  of  confusion,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  say  what  anyone  intended  when  he  spoke  of  a  desire 
to  promote  "technical  education"  in  this  country.  The 
first  subject,  therefore,  which  tho  Sub-Committee  con- 
sidered was,  what  was  to  bo  understood  by  the  term 
"  technical  education."  Their  first  decision  was  to 
eliminate  from  what  was  called  technical  education 
manual  instruction  in  arts  and  manufactures  given  in 
the  workshop,  and  this  view,  ho  thought,  would 
commend  itself  to  all  those  who  had  taken  any  in- 
terest in  tho  subject.  Undoubtedly  there  were  some 
who  took  a  different  view,  but  he  thought  the  more  they 
studied  the  argument  tho  more  thoy  would  be  induced 
to  concur  in  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Committee  had 
arrived.  It  was  no  less  satisfactory  to  see  th^t  the  Com- 
mittee had  properly  confined  technical  education  to 
mojin  general  instruction  in  those  sciences  the  principles 
of  which  were  applicable  to  the  various  employments  in 
life.  This  proposition  appeared  to  him  to  bo  invaluable 
in  getting  rid  of  those  attempts  that  had  been  going  on 
in  so  many  educational  institutions  to  cram  children 
with  a  few  interesting  ficts  which  they  might  repeat 
when  they  went  home,  and  so  appear  very  learned, 
whereas,  in  truth,  they  had  learned  these  few  facts  without 
any  clear  appreciation  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
depended,  and  therefore  in  after-life  they  wero  wholly 
hie  ip  ilde  of  applying  any  of  Muse  facts.  He  had  him- 
self seen  many  instances  of  that  state  of  things.  As 
director  of  a  ttrge  railway  company,  ho  naturally  met 
with  tnnny  people  who  professed  to  bo  very  well  in- 
structed, but  it  was  generally  rather  in  certain  scientific 
facte  than  in  the  principles  upon  which  thoso  facte  de- 
pended, and  therefore,  when  they  were  placed  in  any 
new  set  of  circumstances,  and  hud  to  deal  with  new  ideas, 
thev  were  found  rather  endeavouring  to  proceed  em- 
pirically upon  tho  little  experience  thoy  possessed,  than 
to  apply  first  principles  to  these  new  circumstances. 
This  was  really  a  serious  defect  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry. It  was  a  common  observation,  that  if  they 
wanted  a  man  to  go  beyond  the  mere  experience 
of  what  was  going  on  around  him,  thoy  must  go 
either  to  Franco  or  Prussia  to  find  such  a  man 
at  any  reasonable  expense,  because  a  knowledge 
of  scientific  principles  whs  in  England  possessed  by  so 
few,  except  leading  scientific  men,  whose  services 


could  not  be  obtained  except  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense. Whoro  there  was  one  in  England  there  wore 
twenty  in  Franco  or  Germany,  who  knew  enough  of 
scientific  principles  to  bo  able  to  apply  them  to  tho 
common  affairs  of  lifo.  He  considered,  therefore,  that 
the  Sub-Committee  had  done  great  service,  simply  by  en- 
deavouring to  fix  public  opinion  upon  the  proposition  ho 
had  referred  to.  It  was  of  course  in  accordance  with  that 
view  that  they  had  como  to  the  conclusion  that  technical 
instruction  should  not  be  given  in  separate  sciontific  in- 
stitutions, but  in  the  existing  schools ;  in  other  words, 
that  tho  general  principles  of  things  should  be  taught, 
leaving  to  a  subsequent  stage  the  application  of  those 
general  principles  to  particular  courses  of  study  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  profession  or  employ- 
ment which  might  be  ultimately  selected.  He  very 
heartily  appreciated  what  had  been  done  by  the  Sub- 
Committee,  and  was  very  anxious  that  they  should  con- 
tinue their  labours  in  the  same  spirit.  They  hud 
appended  to  their  report  several  courses  of  study,  which 
were  recommended  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were 
attached  thereto,  and  upon  this  appendix  ho  should  like 
to  make  one  or  two  observations.  Ono  was  that  they  all 
pointed  at  what  might  be  called  a  final  course,  but  thoy 
did  not  introduce  that  by  a  complementary  preliminary 
course.  Now  it  was  quite  clear  that  they  would  not 
attain  the  object  they  had  in  view,  unless  they  had  both* 
becauso  ono  great  evil  under  which  they  now  suffered 
whs  that  youths  approached  the  scientific  course  too  late 
in  life,  and  with  absolutely  blank  minds.  They  must 
hour  in  mind  that  in  the  larger  class,  and  particularly 
the  class  which  they  were  desiring  especially  to  benefit, 
they  could  not  expect  their  educational  course  to  bo 
carried  on  beyond  tho  age  of  17  or  18.  Tho  only  way 
in  which  that  difficulty  could  be  met  was  by  arranging 
that  tho  scientific  education  Bhould  bo  begun  so  early  as 
to  bo  brought  to  a  satisfactory  end  by  the  time  when 
ci.rumstances  required  that  tho  young  mon  should  have 
finished  their  education.  They  could  not  get  over  this 
fact,  that  if  the  desired  education  was  not  giycu  before 
tho  ago  of  17  or  18,  it  was  not  got  at  all.  They  would 
much  prefer  that  education  should  go  on  longer,  but  as 
family  oxigencies  generally  prevented  it,  they  must  con- 
form to  what  was  inevitable.  What  had  bean  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries  P  What  had  been  dono  with 
classical  education  P  It  had  been  assorted  and  acted 
upon  for  three  hundred  years,  that  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  could  embark  in  a  sciontific  study  of  considerable 
complication  and  considerable  abstraction,  vi*.,tho  study 
of  grammar ;  that  ho  could  learn  all  tho  elementary  rules 
of  grammar;  examine  tho  construction  of  a  sentence 
analytically ;  engage  in  tho  construction  of  sentences 
synthetically ;  consider  general  rules  as  applied  to  par- 
ticular cases ;  and  also  examine  particular  cases  as  con- 
taining tho  olucidation  of  general  rules.  That  was 
admitted  to  bo  practical  with  regard  to  two  dead 
languages,  which  wero  now  only  symbols  of  ideas.  If 
that  could  be  done,  and  if  that  was  the  practice  in  all 
schools,  why  could  not  a  boy  bo  taught  science  in  the 
same  way  ?  Again,  thoy  found  that  arithmetic  was 
taught  in  schools  to  boys  of  seven  years  old,  and  this 
was  ono  of  the  purest  abstractions  possible,  for  numbers, 
in  tho  first  instance,  had  no  relation  to  definite  ideas.  A 
boy  of  ordinary  intelligence,  however,  would  bo  in  tho 
Rule  of  Threo  ny  tho  time  he  was  eleven  or  twelve,  and 
then  he  was  pursuing  tho  theory  of  numbeis  into  ab- 
stract reasoning.  How,  then,  could  any  one  possibly 
undertake  to  say  that  they  could  not  teach  science  in  tho 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  'i  It  had  been 
assorted  again  and  again  that  this  could  not  bo  done,  bat 
the  assertion  was  based  upon  no  authority,  and  mis 
contrary  to  all  knowledge  and  experience.  The  first 
proposition,  therefore,  was,  that  if  they  wished  to  pursuo 
a  scientific  education  to  its  highest  limit,  they  must 
begin  early  and  ground  well,  and  a  boy  must  be  as  familiar 
with  all  the  fundamental  rules  of  material  things,  and  to 
a  large  extent  with  their  application,  by  the  time  he  was 
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thirteen  or  fourteen,  as  ho  was  now  with  tho  rules  of  Latin 
and  Gre«'k  grammar,  and  with  the  application  of  those 
roles.   Ho  wanted  tho  Sub-Comroitteo  to  examine  their 
appen  lix  from  that  point  of  view,  and  so  prepare  for  the 
the  consider  ttion  of  the  educational  world'a  scheme  show- 
ing what  w  is  the  beat  mode  of  approaching  the  atudy  of 
science  by  children  who  intended  to  pursue  that  study 
to  its  highost  limits,  just  as  it  had  boon  considered  what 
was  tho  proper  method  of  teaching  thoso  children  who 
dosirod  to  bocorae  classical  scholars,  and  who  did  become 
Tory  sound  scholars,  in  that  branch  of  learning,  by  tho 
age  of  eighteen.    They  need  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
apathy  which  had  hitherto  been  felt  on  this  matter. 
There  could  not  bo  a  more  striking  fuct  than  this,  that 
classical  education  had  boon  going  on  for  throe  centuries, 
and  it  was  only  within  the  last  two  yoara  that  tho  masters 
of  public  schools  h:id  met  together  to  consider  whether 
their  system  of  elementary  teaching  was  a  wise  one,  and 
had  re-constructed,  to  a  groat  extent,  their  elementary 
Latin  primer.    If  the  Committee  would  do  the  same 
thing,  a  great  good  would  bo  accomplished.    The  next 
thins,  then,  would  bo,  with  regard  to  what  might  bo 
called  tho  secondary  or  higher  course ;  of  courso  many 
boys  did  not  remain  at  school  even  until  oightoen.  and 
for  their  snkes  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  have  a  good 
elementary  course  which  would  prepare  them  for  adding 
whatever  higher  knowlelgn  they  could  obtain  hereafter; 
but,  with  regard  to  tho  higher  course,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  satisfactory  if  they  wore  to  send  out,  as  a  final 
result  of  their  labour,  tho  seven  different  acta  of  ideas 
which  appeared  in  tho  nppendix ;  but  he  hoped  they 
would  settle  some  course  of  hiflrh  scientific  education 
which  they  could  recommend.    Ho  had  no  doubt,  look- 
ing to  tho  names  of  the  gontlomen  attached  to  the  report, 
and  tho  admirable  manner  in  which  they  had  developed 
the  three  or  four  propositions  to  which  ho  had  directed 
attention,  that  if  tho   Sub-Committee   would  only 
evolve  a  course  of  their  own,  and  deflno  that  course 
accurately  and  clearly,  thoy  would  achieve  the  only 
success  and  tho  only  offectivo  result  they  could  hope  to 


the  subject,  and  as  done  with  a  view  to  future  consider- 
ation ;  but,  on  tho  contrary,  he  dosirod  to  express  his 
cordial  thttnks  to  tho  Committee  for  what  th -y  had 
done,  and,  as  he  had  said  before,  if  they  had  dono  nothing 
but  establish  the  first  proposition  contained  in  their 
report,  they  would  havo  well  earned  tho  thanks  of  thoso 
by  whom  they  were  appointed.  Ho  hoped  they  would 
bo  encouraged  to  pursue  their  useful  labours,  and  give 
tho  public  a  clear  idea  of  what  scientific 
ought  to  be,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  sound  public 
opinion  upon  this  important  question,  which  was  the 
first  atop  towards  attaining  tho  obptct  they  had  in  view. 
He  concluded  by  moving  tho  adoption  of  tho  report. 

Prof.  Voblckbii  thought  it  w  is  worth  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  leavo  out  tho  appendix 
altogether.  He  fully  agreed  in  all  that  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Ayrton ;  and,  having  read  tho  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  very  carefully,  was  perhaps  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  it.  It  appeared  to  him  a  very  excellent 
report,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  public  in  general  would 
regard  it  as  such ;  but  he  thought  perhaps  the  unde- 
fined and  sketchy  manner  in  which  tho  scheme  waa 
put  forward  in  tho  appendix  might  dotract  from  ita 
value.  This,  however,  waa  a  matter  upon  which 
thono  who  had  drawn  up  tho  report  would  probably  be 
the  best  judges.  He  would  impress  upon  thoso  who 
were  interested  in  this  question  tho  importance  of  intro- 
ducing tho  elements  of  science  into  every  description  of 
school,  whether  it  were  a  village  school  or  a  classical 
a<adomy ;  tho  elements  of  natural  science  more  especially 
what  wero  called  the  descriptivo  branches,  might  be 
taught  to  all  grades  of  society.  Ho  did  not  soo  why  a 
child  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  yoars  could  not  bo  interested 
in  what  he  saw  around  him,  and  taught  by  thoso  very 
objects  to  obt-tin  correct  and  definite  ideas.  He  was  sure 
that  tho  elements  of  botany,  as  far  as  descriptive  botany 
was  concornod,  might  be  taught  to  tho  children  of 
labourers,  and  it  would  be  equally  useful  to  thoso  who 
afterwards  had  tho  privilege  of  attaining  to  a  higher 
kind  of  education.    It  was  really  marvellom  to  scesomo- 


obtain — the  general  adoption  of  that  conrso  by  tho  times  highly  educated  members  of  society  perfectly  un- 
educational  establishments  of  tho  country — that  being  !  acquaint**!  with  tho  first  laws  of  natural  science.  They 
obtained  by  tho  only  authority  they  could  exorcise,  the '  could  not  describe  tho  different  parts  of  a  flower,  and 


authority  of  public  opinion  based  upon  intelligence  and 
reason.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  book  which  would 
illustrate  what  he  meant  better  than  anv  further  enlarge- 
ment ;  a  description  of  the  course  of  study  at  tho  special 
school  of  Arts.  Manufactures  and  Mines  at  Liege,  which 
gavo  a  detailed  programme  of  the  courso  of  instruction. 
That  was  recognized  in  Belgium  by  Government  autho- 
rity as  defining  what  was  a  proper  course  of  study 
in  scientific  pursuits,  and  ho  thought  that  without  the  seal 
of  a  minister,  but  simply  by  tho  influence  of  opinion,  tho  |  things,  to  layin 
8ub-Committo©  might  do  as  much  for  scientific  instruc-  1  education   as  early 


hardly  knew  the  head  from  the  tail  of  some  animals.  If 
their  efforts  wore  directed  to  tho  introduction  of  tho 
elements  of  descriptivo  science  into  every  kind  of  school, 
a  very  useful  servico  would  be  done  to  the  furtherance 
of  technical  education. 

Professor  Wilmaxsow,  F.R.S.,   had  listened  with 
great  interest  to    the  thoughtful  remarks    of  Mr. 
Ayrton.     Ho  thought  it  waa  of  tho  greatest  im- 
portance that  attention  should  be  drawn,  abovo  all 
the   foundation    of    a  scientific 
as    possible   and   by  drawing 


tion  in  England.  Without  going  too  much  into  detail  special  attention  to  that,  Mr.  Ayrton  had  seized  hold 
they  could  set  forth  a  courso  of  study  which  would  be  of  the  difficulty  with  which  thoso  who  attempted  to 

organise  any  general  system  of  scientific  education  would 
havo  to  dval.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  those 
who  had  had  most  opportunities  of  observing  what  was 
done,  and  also  tho  failures  that  had  occurred,  wero  keenly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  at  present  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  scienco  were  very  imperfect.  They 


intelligible  to  any  schoolmaster,  and  which  would  enable 
him  to  guide  the  progress  of  his  pupils.  If  they  cou'd 
lay  down  auch  a  schemo  as  would  be  supported  by  public 
opinion,  it  would  necessarily  be  adopted  by  those  educa- 
tional bodies  which  possessed  the  rewards  of  learning, 
and  which  of  courso  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence 


over  nil  educational  establishments  in  the  kingdom.   He  really  looked  upon  this  as  a  problem  which  ought  to  bo 


did  not  say  they  should  produce  so  large  a  book  as  that 
■which  ho  held  in  his  hand,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
go  somewhat  into  detail,  because  if  they  did  not  clearly 
define  what  was  meant,  they  would  be  liable  to  the  charge 
of  having  given  only  a  superficial  consideration  to 
tho    matter,  and  of  concealing  tho  difficulties  which 
lay  below  the  surface  ;  and  if  this  was  onco  suspected, 
there  would  bo  an  end  to  any  idea  of  their  moral  ascend- 
ency.   He  hoped  the  Sub-Committee  when  they  prepared 
n.  course,  would  be  careful  to  avoid  the  grave  error  of 
confusing  tho  species  with  tho  genus,  or  the  only  result 
would  bo  an  increase  of  difficulties.    He  did  not  say  this 
by  way  of  ad  verso  criticism  on  what  had  been  done, 
because  ho  looked  upon  that  as  tho  first  effort  to  approach 


worked  out — and  certainly  anything  which  could  be 
done  to  accelerate  tho  sound  and  solid  realisation  of  a 
schemo  of  that  kind  was  of  pre-eminent  importance — but 
tho  difficulties  were  so  groat,  that  he  had  himself  always 
felt  considerable  hesitation  in  propounding  any  specific 
scheme.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  think  it  pro- 
bable that  any  one  absolutely  uniform  scheme  would  bo 
adopted  throughout  all  primary  or  secondary  schools, 
but  that  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  was  likely  to 
prevail  among  even  the  better  teachers  of  elementary 
mathematics,  and  the  other  branches  of  science,  either 
pure  or  applied.  It  appeared  to  him  that  tho  usefulness 
of  tho  work  of  this  Committee  might  bo  somewhat 
diminished  if  instead  of  drawing  attention  mainly  to 
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those  thing*  upon  which  they  were  all  pretty  well 
agreed,  they  were  to  venture  much  upon  particulars 
which,  however  important,  they  wero  as  yet  loss  defi- 
nitely agreed  upon.  For  that  reason,  although  he 
certainly  felt  that  nothing  could  be  so  desirable  as  to 
put  forward  a  specific  scheme  of  elementary  education  in 
physical  science,  ho  was  so  strongly  impn*s8o<l  with  the 
difficulties  of  that  problem,  that  ne  thought  it  better  to 
be  too  slow  rather  than  too  fast  in  attacking  it  With 
regard  to  tho  ago  up  to  which  young  men  might  be 
expected  to  pursue  the  study  of  pure  science,  irrespective 
of  its  ulterior  application,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ayrton  were 
quite  true.  The  great  majority  of  young  men  would 
not  go  on  beyond  the  age  of  17  or  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  must  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  some 
did  pursue  their  studies  considerably  longer,  and  did 
reap  from  that  greater  investment  of  time  an  advantage 
so  important  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point 
it  out  to  others  who  did  not  believe  in  the  importance  of 
remaining  longer  at  college  ;  for  this  higher  instruction 
was  in  the  mam  such  as  was  given  at  college  as  contra- 
distinguished  from  school.  He  had  seen  the  benefit  of 
thi*  for  practical  money-making  purposes  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  eases,  during  his  connection  with  Uni-  j 
versity  College  for  tho  last  twenty  years.  Thoro  were  a 
certain  number  of  young  men  who,  under  his  recom- 
mendation, had  remained  until  the  age  of  22,  or  even 
longer,  and  who  afterwards  applied  their  knowledge  to 
practical  purposes,  and  ho  did  not  remember  a  case  in 
which  it  had  not  paid  admirably  to  do  so.  Such  young 
men  obtained  such  a  power  of  dealing  with  everything 
relating  to  matter,  that  there  arose  quite  a  competition 
for  their  service* ;  in  fact,  such  men  were  rarely  to  be 
found,  without  seeking  in  Germany  or  elsewhere  for 
them,  not  because  an  Englishman,  if  well  educated,  was 
not  equal  to  any  one ;  not  because  he  was  not  even  better, 
but  because  there  were  not  enough  of  these  educated 
men  in  this  country.  What  he  had  said  with  regard  to 
a  special  scheme  for  elementary  education  must  be  held 
to  apply,  to  somo  extent,  to  the  schemes  of  higher  edu- 
cation, in  which  tho  Sub-Committee  had  gone  into  somo 
particulars.  Whether  tho  words  thoy  had  used  wore 
accurate  or  not  was  a  question  ho  would  not  enter  upon, 
but  he  would  merely  say  that,  whilst  admitting  that 
physics  was  a  word  nearly  synonymous  with  natural 
phenomena,  and  which  properly  included  all  natural 
phenomena,  and  admitting  how  undesirable  it  was  that 
it  should  bo  limited  to  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
some  branches  of  dynamics,  it  must  still  be  admitted  as 
a  fact,  that  in  a  good  many  chairs  of  natural  and 
experimental  physics  tho  word  was  thus  understood. 
Chemistry,  which  of  course  denoted  tho  study  of  a  certain 
branch  of  science,  was  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy, 
but  was  not  generally  so  regarded.  For  these  reasons 
the  Sub-Committee  had  purposely  avoided  going 
too  much  into  particulars,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  define  in  general 
terms  such  a  course  of  study  as  would  form  a  good  pre- 
paration for  a  young  man  before  devoting  himself  to  any 
branch  of  manufactures.  Still  he  quite  agreed  in  the 
view  that  the  sooner  dotails  could  be  worked  out  the 
butter. 

Dr.  Stoiihak,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  tho  view  taken 
by  the  lust  speaker.  lie  thought  it  one  of  their  special 
merits  that  they  bid  not  venturod  to  define  too  distinctly 
tho  several  subjects  which  should  constitute  a  course  of 
study  in  natural  science,  for  it  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  a  committee  sitting  in  those 
rooms  could  exerciso  an  omnipotent  nuthority,  oven  if 
it  wore  omniscient,  over  the  independent  judgment  of  the 
professors  of  tho  physical  sciences  in  the  different  uni- 
versities. It  was  one  great  advantage  in  this  country 
that  there  existed  such  an  amount  of  diversity  and 
.^elasticity  in  courses  of  study  us  were  fitted  to  meet  the 
■vonta  of  minds  of  various  degrees  of  growth,  and  present- 
a  variety  of  peculiarities.    If  tho  Si  ' 


had  ventured  upon  the  course  suggi-sted  by  Mr.  Ayrton, 
he  thought  they  would  immediately  have  had  turn 
round  upon  them  all  the  science  faculties  of  the  uni- 
versities, asking  by  what  authority  a  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  could  contemplate  dictating  to  them 
how  they  should  teach  science.  That  view  bad  bees 
very  strongly  before  the  minds  of  some  members 
of  the  Sub-Committee,  and  he  confessed  ho  thought  they 
had  gone  quite  as  far  as  was  desirable  in  even  sketching 
out  those  courses  in  the  appendix.  Ho  also  agreed  with 
Professor  Williamson  that  if  they  wanted  to  cultivate 
science  in  this  country  with  a  view  to  its  useful  applica- 
tion to  tho  arts,  they  must  not  contemplate  education 
ceasi  rig  at  tho  ago  of  1 7,  they  must  not  so  readily  accept  the 
prejudices  of  society  when  they  were  so  injurious.  In  tho 
University  of  London  young  men  could  not  take  a 
science  degree  at  an  earlier  age  than  18,  and  many  took 
it  at  19  or  20  ;  and  it  would  be  some  encouragement  to 
know  that  that  University  having  had  three  of  Mr. 
Whit  worth's  exhibitions  assigned  to  it,  actually  one  of 
their  Bachelors  of  Science  did  not  think  it  unbecoming 
in  him  to  compete  for  one  of  these  exhibitions.  He 
thought  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  science  honestly  to  say  what  they  meant  and  to  set 
up  a  high  standard,  rather  than  accept  any  crude 
notions  which  wore  entertained  by  the  public, 
that  they  must  have  young  men  in  busin<-aa  at 
tho  age  of  seventeen.  He  felt  some  little  difficulty  in 
joining  issue  with  Mr.  Ayrton  on  the  subject  of  <  ~ 
tary  science  teaching.  Ho  did  not  doubt  for  a  mom 
it  wasofiroportance,andsostronglydidtho  School  Inquiry 
Commission  feel  upon  this  subject,  that  in  their  report 
they  recommended  the  introduction  of  natural  science 
into  all  classes  of  secondary  schools.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  all  very  well  to  ait  in  a  room  and  think  how  very 
easy  it  was  to  introduce  natural  science  into  a  school; 
but  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  done.  Not  having  been 
engaged  in  teaching  himself,  he  had  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  how  it  could  be  done,  and  had  lately  visited 
Rugby  and  Harrow,  the  two  public  schools  where  most 
attention  was  paid  to  this  branch  of  knowledge.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  devoted  themselves 
most  honestly  to  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  ablest 
teachers  amongst  thorn  felt  considerable  perplexity  as 
to  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  bo  effected.  It  was  easy 
to  teach  children  a  mere  knowlodgo  of  facta,  to  give 
them  object-lessons,  and  at  a  certain  staga  of  de- 
velopment to  go  a  little  higher,  say  in  botany,  end 
teach  them  tho  difforent  parts  of  a  flower  and  the 
principles  of  classification ;  he  had  seen  a  class  of  this 
kind  at  Rugby  two  months  ago,  each  pupil  having  before 
him  specimens  of  plants,  a  three-power  microscope,  and 
a  syllabus  of  the  natural  orders  of  British  plants ; 
they  wore  being  drilled  in  the  best  mode  of 
tiating  out  these  plants,  and  assigning  them  to 
proper  natural  orders.  This  was  an  admirable  exercise, 
but,  as  far  as  bo  could  make  out,  that  kind  of  inductive 
faculty  which  enabled  a  youth  to  attack  natural  science 
with  advantage  was  not  of  early  growth,  and  he  thought 
children  could  be  taught  a  good  many  things  1 
could  be  taught  science.  Of  course  he  felt  the 
bility  of  so  saying,  and  he  said  it  with  some 
but  so  far  as  his  own  experience  of  the  young  mind  vr&s 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain 
from  the  experience  of  schools,  ho  very  much  doubted  if 
anything  satisfactory  in  the  way  of  teaching  science, 
us  science,  could  be  done  before  the  ago  of  fifteen.  Ha 
had  not  formed  this  opinion  hastily,  or  without  much 
consideration;  and  seeing  what  difficulties  surrounded 
the  question,  although  he  was  very  anxious  for  the  in- 
troduction of  natural  science  into  schools,  and  almost 
considered  himself  an  apostle  on  the  subject,  he  would 
not  rashly  interfere  with  linguistic  institutions  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  introducing  instruction  in  things.  The 

dd  proceed  side  by 
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two  departments  of  knowledge  should 
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places.     He  did  not  think  any  advantago  would  be 
pained  by  remitting  this  subject  again  to  tho  Sub- 
committee.   The  report  now  presented  wan  the  fruit 
of  great  labour  and  considerable  time,  and,  for  tho  reasons 
already  given,  ho  did  not  think,  if  thoy  wore  to  elaborate 
that  report  at  greater  length,  it  would  produce  any 
results  which  would  further  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
Dr.  Yates,  as  a  practical  schoolmaster,  could  confirm 
almost  everything  which  had  fallen  from  Dr.  Storrar. 
He  had  road  tho  report  repeatedly,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
a  most  judicious  one.    As  to  what  might  be  done  in  tho 
way  of  teaching  science  to  children  of  eight  years  of  ago, 
ho  would  venture  to  givo  a  little  of  his  own  experience. 
He  was  tho  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  at  16  or  17  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  became  a  naturalised  Dutchman, 
in  order  to  pass  through  their  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  how  to  teach.    From  there  he  went  to  Switzer- 
land, and  subsequently  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Lcipzic  and  in  Berlin.    After  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
careful  preparation  on  tho  Continent,  ho  camo  back,  in 
1851,  to  tho  neighbourhood  of  tho  Crystal  Palace,  deter- 
mined to  lend  such  aid  as  he  could  to  the  cause  of  scientific 
education.    He  began  touching  science ;  and  although 
himself  possessed  of  somo  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which 
ho  had  studied  at  Edinburgh,  he  selected  Mr.  Galloway, 
ono  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  that  science,  now  in 
the  School  of  Industry  at  Dublin,  to  render  him  assist- 
ance in  that  department.    Ho  was  most  zealous  in  his 
profession,  having  a  thorough  love  for  it;  and  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  him  (Dr.  Yates)  for  three  years, 
working  in  the  kitchen,  and  making  use  of  the  kitchen 
furnace  for  his  experiments.  But,  with  all  his  endeavours, 
he  could  not  make  chemistry  grow  there,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  tako  hi  s  talents  elsewhere.    Then  Mr.  William 
Crookes,  now  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  very 
able  chemist,  was  good  enough  to  try  what  ho  could  do 
for  12  months,  to  see  if  chemistry  could  not  bo  made  to 
grow.    But  they  could  not  create  a  demand  for  that 
which  they  brought  into  the  market,  and  it  was  therefore 
useless  to  continue  the  effort.   They  must  act  first  on  the 
parents,  and  if  they  could  create  an  improved  public 
opinion,  they  might  then  hope  to  do  something.  Mr. 
Crookes  was  with  him  for  12  months,  and  it  could  not  be 
said  that  during  that  time  chemistry  was  not  well  taught ; 
but  out  of  more  than  250  pupils  which  he  then  had,  ho  could 
not  say  that  more  than  one  had  become  a  chemist.  He 
had  tried  very  hard  to  introduce  science  teaching,  but  in 
a  school  of  nearly  300  ho  did  not  find  more  than  six  or 
seven  per  cent,  who  would  take  to  scientific  pursuits. 
Sinco  then  he  had  found  a  difficulty  in  inducing  persons 
to  co-opcrato  with  him.  and  had  been  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  imparting  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in 
general  science,  sending  his  pupils  to  South  Kensington 
afterwards  for  examination.    What  had  beaten  him  was, 
in  tho  first  place,  the  great  expenso  connected  with 
1  laving  good  science  teachers ;  tho  labourer  was  worthy 
of  his  hire,  but  in  tho  business  of  teaching  the  great 
(difficulty  was  how  to  increase  a  man's  emoluments  in 
proportion  to  his  value.    Tho  prospects  of  introducing 
science  depended  so  much  on  circumstances  that  thoy 
could  not  lay  down  any  definite  plan ;  and  although  the 
teachers  might  be  in  earnest  for  some  time  at  least,  the 
money  question  would  hafflo  their  endeavours. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Wilson,  F.R  8.,  said  he  would  venture  to  call 
tho  attention  of  gentlemen  who  doubted  the  practicability 
of  teaching  science  at  a  very  early  age,  to  the  experience  of 
Professor  Henslow,  in  teaching  botany  to  village  children 
in  Suffolk.  Some  years  ago  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  tho  real  value  of  their  knowlodge,  in  this  way. 
Being  in  Scotland,  he  found  a  flower  which  ho  knew 
none  of  tho  children  could  havo  soon,  and  he  therefore 
sont  it  to  tho  Professor,  who  returned  to  him  tho  papers 
written  by  all  the  scholars  in  tho  first  class  upon  it, 
which  were  wonderfully  correct,  showing  that  they  had 
Attained  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  botany.  This 
knowledge  was  of  courso  useful  to  them  in  after-life,  and, 
lie  might  add,  that  it  was  considered  in  tho  neighbour- 


hood  that  there  were  no  such  nursemaids  to  be  had  any- 
where  as  tho  Professor' a  scholars. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Davidson  wished  to  add  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  elementary  education,  which  formed  tho  special 
theme  of  a  paper  read  by  him  before  tho  Society  of  Arts 
in  December  last.  Ho  did  not  mean  for  a  moment  to 
degrade  science  to  such  a  point  as  to  say  that  you  could 
teach  science  positively  to  little  children  in  nitional 
schools,  but  they  could  be  prepared  with  elementary 
knowledge,  and  the  crudities  of  their  minds  cleared  away, 
so  that  when  thoy  reached  a  higher  st  igo  of  education, 
the  teacher  under  whom  they  might  be  placed  would  Ihj 
free  to  do  something  towards  teaching  them  real  science, 
instead  of  having  simply  to  clear  away  not  only  their 
natural  roughnesses,  but  those  caused  by  acquired  igno- 
rance, by  positive  mistakes  of  knowledge.  Children 
were  always  learning  something,  and  if  they  did  not 
learn  rightly  they  would  learn  erroneously,  therefore 
the  sooner  they  began  to  learn  something  correctly  tho 
hotter.  But  ho  thought  there  wore  great  mistakes  mado 
as  to  what  boys  really  could  do.  Having  himself  been 
engaged  in  teaching,  as  part  of  his  occupation  in  con- 
nection with  national  schools,  ho  had  some  thousands  of 
boys  per  year  pass  under  his  oyo,  and  he  could  mention 
many  instances  of  boys,  under  the  age  of  eight 
years,  who  had  taken  honours  and  prizes,  under  tho 
Science  and  Art  Department,  in  practical  and  piano 
geometry.  Although  somo  teachers  might  have 
crammed  boys  with  somo'  thirty  or  forty  problems 
in  plane  geometry  for  the  purpose  of  an  examination, 
he  could  honestly  say  that  ho  had  never  done  such  a  thing, 
and  it  was  therefore  evident  that  a  really  sound  know- 
ledge of  geometry  and  its  application  to  a  certain  extent 
might  bo  taught  to  boys  at  an  early  age.  Then  he 
would  call  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  Jewish  schools. 
In  the  Jewish  Free  School  in  tho  City  there  were  about 
3,000  boys,  and  not  a  boy  there  but,  if  you  opened  a 
Hebrew  Bible  at  any  part,  could  read  and  translate  it ; 
when  a  boy  of  eight  could  do  that  with  a  dead  language, 
acquired  simply  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
in  tho  original,  it  was  evident  ho  was  able  to  receive 
other  teaching-  Tho  whole  question,  however,  svemod 
to  him  stopped  by  a  sentence  which  tho  Sub-Committeo 
in  their  report  had  applied  to  ono  branch  of  study,  but 
which  ho  thought  might  with  propriety  be  attached  to  all. 
Tho  words  used  were  "  Mechanical  or  linear  drawing 
must  bo  taught  to  an  extent  for  which  even  teachers 
would  not  at  this  moment  be  found."  That  was  tho 
grand  difficulty.  A  man  who  was  to  teach  properly,  even 
elementary  science,  to  teach  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
interest  children,  must  know  a  great  deal  more  than  tho 
elements  himself.  Tho  higher  a  man's  knowledge  was, 
provided  ho  were  possessed  of  nptitudc  for  teaching,  tho 
better  would  he  teach.  The  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment certified  a  fow  men  to  go  about  as  visiting  teachers, 
but  anyone  acquainted  with  the  practical  busimscof  teach- 
ing, must  know  that  the  man  who  came  into  a  Bchool 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  week  had  but  little  influence  over 
tho  children.  If  science  were  to  be  taught  effectually, 
it  must  bo  by  tho  master,  who  was  with  them  even-  hour, 
who  acquired  a  personal  grasp  of  their  minds,  and  who 
created  a  certain  spirit  of  lovo  amongst  th>m.  Therefore 
tho  teachers  must  be  trained  purposely,  and  the  sciences, 
—especially  what  were  called  the  applied  sciences — must 
bo  efficiently  taught  in  the  training  schools  for  national 
schoolmasters,  so  that  when  thoy  went  to  a  national 
school,  however  elementary  tho  scientific  knowledge 
which  they  imparted,  it  should  at  least  bo  sound,  and 
then  tho  boys  whom  thoy  taught,  when  they  left  school, 
would  bo  much  better  qualified  to  learn  the  trades  to  which 
they  were  apprenticed,  and  would  be  at  once  instructed 
in  them  by  their  masters,  instead  of  t>eing  left  for  a  con- 
siderable period  really  in  the  position  of  errand-boys. 
He  had  been  surprised  to  hear  tho  age  of  18  spoken  of  as 
tho  limit ;  ho  was  connected  with  the  scientific  staff  of 
the  City  Middle-class  Schools,  and  ho  was  sorry  to  say 
that  they  could  rarely  koep  a  boy  beyond  15— very 
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often  not  so  long,— -but,  6wn  thou,  all  who  hud  left 
tho  school  hud  positively  taken  positions  distinctly 
because  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  they  had  acquired. 
They  hnd  sent  out  n  considerable  number  this  year  much 
earlier  than  they  wished,  but  the  money  consideration 
stepped  in,  and  parent*  found  there  wore  openings  whi<h 
they  felt  compel' ei  to  take  a d run U go  of,  and  they  oooid 
not' keep  them  longer.  Bnteven  in  national  schools,  where 
the  boys  left  at  12  or  13,  such  little  scientific  education  as 
couM  be  given  would  be  of  great  service.  Mr.  Davidson 
concluded  by  narrating  the  difficulty  ho  ha  i  experienced 
in  getting  a  simple  Bunaen's  gas-burner  made  in  London, 
having  applied  in  vnin  at  two  shops,  and  succeeding 
at  tho  third  only  when  he  undertook  to  cut  out  in  paper 
the  shape  and  siee  of  the  piooes  of  metal  required, 
whereas  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
jection and  solid  geometry  would  have  rendered  tho 
task  perfectly  easy  to  any  workman.  Ho  should  bo 
happy  to  placo  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sub-CommittoQ  the 
schemes  of  instruction  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Darmstadt,  Hanover,  and  Wurtomburg,  when  ho  was 
preparing  his  paper  on  technical  education. 

Mr.  H.  Poolev,  as  representing  tho  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  wished  to  express  his  pleasure 
at  being  present,  and  at  reading  tho  oomprohensivo  and 
valuable  report  which  bad  been  presented.  He  hoped 
the  labours  of  the  Committee  would  bo  pursued,  which 
he  believed  would  be  of  the  greatest  national  advantage. 

The  Chairman  said,  if  no  one  else  had  any  remarks  to 
offer,  he  would  put  tho  resolution  for  tho  adoption  of  the 
report  which  had  been  presented,  but  before  doing  so,  he 
mnst  give  to  tho  gentlomnn  to  whom  they  were  mainly 
indebted  for  tho  report,  Mr.  Fleoming  Jenkin,  tho 
credit  which  was  his  due.  He  (the  chairman)  had  not 
been  able  to  attend  tho  more  recent  meetings  of  the  Sub- 
committee, but  the  earlier  ones  ho  had  attended  as 
regularly  as  he  could,  and  he  was  sure  they  were 
all  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Jenkin  for  his  valuable 
services  in  so  clearly  apprehending,  retaining,  and 
embodying  in  the  report  the  opinions  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  a  very  difficult  report  to  draw,  for  when 
they  entered  on  their  inquiry  almost  every  variety  of 
opinion  was  represented  on  the  Sub-Committee,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  meeting  that  their 
views  began  to  toko  a  definite  shape.  Mr.  Jenkin 
then  began  to  prepare  a  skeleton  report  which  had  since 
been  elaborated  with  great  patience  and  skill  into  the 
form  in  which  it  now  appeared.  In  their  discussion 
that  morning  they  had  certainly  branched  out  a  good 
deal,  partly  in  reference  to  primary  education,  which  was 
carefully  excluded  from  all  their  discussions  on  the 
report,  but  that  branch  of  the  subject  he  hoped  would 
come  before  them  when  they  met  later  in  tho  year,  for 
having  done  so  much,  he  could  hardly  beliove  the  Com- 
mittee would  now  stop  short  and  say  they  would  not 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
that  course  of  instruction  to  the  intermediate  stage  of 
which  they  had  given  so  much  attention.  He  quite 
agreed  that  they  could  not  teach  very  young  chil- 
dren pure  science,  but  they  could  undoubtedly  teach 
them  to  love  science,  and  if  they  could  do  that  it  was 
much  better  than  cramming  them  with  a  numbor 
of  historical  facts.  Unless  a  child  began  to  look 
into  nature,  and  to  appreciate  its  varied  phenomena,  to 
think  what  a  thermometer  or  barometer  was,  to  speculate 
on  tho  causes  and  effects  of  thunder  and  lightning,  there 
was  very  little  chance  of  his  being  fond  of  science  when 
he  was  fifteen,  or  when  ho  got  into  the  hard  business  of 
life.  He  always  considered  those  children  very 
fortunate  who  bad  parents  or  tutors,  at  an  early  age, 
who  were  fond  of  science.  If  this  had  not  been 
his  lot,  he  would  have  had  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all. 
It  was  his  good  fortune,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Joyce,  whose  "  Scientific  Dialogues" 
wore  well  known,  and  to  be  constantly  meeting  Dr. 
Wollaston  and  several  men  of  that  class,  and  in  that 
way  he  had  imbibed  a  love  of  science  which  would 


last  him  his  lire.  He  had  nover  been  to  school,  and 
put  into  business  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  all  he  had 
learned  since  was  in  consequence  of  the  taste  which  he- 
had  acquired  at  an  early  ago. 

Dr.  Storrar  said  children  might  be  taught  tho  facta 
of  science,  but  when  they  came  to  science  itself  a  more 
mature  mind  was  required. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  not  discuss  that  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  dispute  that  children  might  be 
taught,  with  groat  advantage,  much  of  which  they  were 
now  left  in  total  ignorance,  and  this  early  training 
would  bo  of  groat  service  to  them  hereafter.  Perhaps 
some  gentleman  present  would  second  the  resolution  for 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Antonio  Bract  had  much  pleasure  in  doing- 
so.  From  his  experience  of  elementary  teaching,  ho 
feared  the  great  difficulty  would  be  to  find  masters 
competent  to  teac  h  science,  and  so  induce  in  children 
that  love  for  it  which  would  lead  them  to  follow  up 
their  investigations.  He  could  mention  ono  instance, 
however,  that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  taught 
tho  children  in  tho  Plaistow  Marshes  so  much  botany 
that  it  becamo  quite  a  rage.  In  national  schools 
they  did  not  so  much  want  to  teach  science  in  its 
strict  sense  as  to  impart  a  taste  for  it,  and  this  might 
very  woli  bo  done.  He  had  had  many  thousand 
children  under  his  notice,  but  they  could  never  keep  them 
after  12,  and  many  loft  at  11  years  of  ago.  It  was  quite 
plain  that  in  such  cases  they  could  not  teach  science, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  elementary  sciontific 
knowledge  might  be  imparted  which  would  bo  very 
useful  in  after  life.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  they  would, 
see  the  principles  ombodiod  in  the  report  thoroughly 
curried  out. 

Tho  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Tho  Chairman  then  put  successively  resolutions  that 
tho  Council  be  requested  to  print  and  circulate  the 
report,  and  that  tho  Sub-Committee  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue their  labours  next  session,  which  were  both  carried 
unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Sub-Committee,  for  their 
valuable  services  in  tho  preparation  of  tho  report,  was 
then  passed  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
(Mr.  Hawos)  was  passed  by  aocl 


Oantor  Lectures. 
"On  Foon."    By  Dr.  Lbturby,  M.A.,  M.B.,  &c 

LrCTCRR  I.,  DBLIVKRBD  MONDAY,  jANl'AHT  20. 

Varieties  of  Food—thtir  Chemical  Composition  and 
Nutritive  Valut. 
{Couhnmtd  from  page  610.) 

Maize  or  Indian  Com  is  ono  of  the  most  extensively 
used  grains  in  the  world.  It  enters  largely  into  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  Italy,  Corsica,  Spain,  the 
south  of  France,  and  tho  Danubian  Principalities.  Since 
tho  famine  in  Ireland,  it  has  there  also  becomo  a  common 
article  of  diet,  especially  when  potatoes  are  dear ;  but  its 
flavour  is  harsh  Hnd  peculiar,  and  nothing  but  a  scarcity 
of  more  agreeable  food  reconciles  jx  oplo  to  its  use.  The 
young  grain  called  cob,  is,  however,  more  palatable,  and 
forma,  when  boiled  in  milk,  an  American  luxury,  which 
takes  the  place  of  green  peas. 

The  farina  is   peculiar  when  examined  under  the 
microscope,  and  will  thus  servo  to  recognise  it. 

Although  the  meal  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter  and 
fat,  it  does  not  make  good  bread.  It  is,  therefore,  either 
cooked  by  baking  it  into  cakes,  or  by  stirring  it  into 
boiling  water,  or  boiling  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  oatmeal, 
and  thus  making  a  sort  of  hasty-pudding,  or  thick 
porridge.  This  is  the  method  of  using  it  in  Ireland,  and 
it  in  flavoured  with  salt,  or  butter,  or  treacle.  Tho 
favourite  mess  called  corn-lob  by  the  Creoles  of  British 
Honduras,  is  prepared  with  milk  in  the  same  way. 
Indian  meal  mixed  with  maple  sugar,  and  baked  into 
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cakes,  formed,  at  one  time,  the  chief  article  of  diet  of  the 
almost  extinct  Delaware  Indians. 

When  deprived  of  its  gluten,  and  harsh  flavour,  by 
means  of  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  then  dried, 
it  forniB  the  expensivo  food  t  ailed  Oawego  or  com  flour, 
which  is  now  largely  used  for  puddings. 

Lastly,  it  is  often  mixed  with  whea  ten-flour  and  baked 
into  bread,  but  its  harsh  taste  is  never  completely  covered. 

The  grain  is  said  to  cause  disease  when  eaten  for  a 
long  time,  and  w  ithout  other  meal— the  symptoms  being 
a  scaly  eruption  upon  the  hands,  groat  prostitution  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  death  after  a  year  or  so,  with  extreme 
emaciation.  These  effects  havo  been  frequently  observed 
among  tho  peasants  of  Italy,  who  use  the  meal  as  their 
chief  food,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  effect*  having 
been  seen  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  often  the  only  article  of 
diet. 

The  nutritive  power  of  Indian  meal  is  very  high,  and, 
considering  ita  price,  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the 
cheapest  food  for  the  poor.  Calculated  according  to  the 
physiological  wants  of  the  system,  a  week's  diet  for  an 
adult  will  only  cost  about  lOJd.,  and  excepting  split- 
peas,  which  ate  of  doubtful  digestibility,  there  is  nothing 
approaching  it  for  economy. 

Rkt  is  tho  principal  food  of  eastern  and  southern 
nations.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  China, 
South  America,  and  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  gives  nourishment  to  not  leas  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  persons.  In  this  country,  however,  it  is 
rarely  employed,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  other  foods. 
Now  and  then,  in  times  of  scarcity,  it  is  used  in  the 
place  of  potatoes.  Perhaps  50  per  cent,  of  our  labouring 
classes  use  it  in  this  manner.  It  is  imported  into  thiB 
country  in  a  decorticated  or  cleaned  condition,  but  when 
it  has  the  husk  upon  it,  it  is  called  paddy.  The  kinds 
which  are  most  esteemed  in  this  country  are  Carolina 
and  Patna ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Watson,  there  are 
many  Indian  varieties  which  are  nearly  equal  to  tho 
American.  The  proportion  of  gluten  in  it  is  only  about 
6-3  per  cent,  and  it  rarely  exceeds  7.  It  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  least  nitrogenous  of  all  the  cereals,  and  cannot  bo 
made  into  bread,  unless  it  is  mixed  with  whoa  ten-flour, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Paris,  in  making  the  best  white 
bread.  The  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  carbonaceous 
matter  is  as  1  to  12*7,  or  nearly  twice  tho  amount  in 
wheat.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  adjunct  to  highly  plastic 
foods,  as  ox-liver,  poultry,  veal,  and  fish  ;  with  all  of 
which  it  goes  well,  especially  in  tho  savoury  form  of 
curry.  Boilod  with  milk  also,  and  dressed  with  egg,  as 
rico  puilding,  it  forma  a  substantial  meal ;  but  in  no 
country  iB  it  eaten  alone. 

Tho  Mil  let »,  called  also  Dhurra  or  Dhoora,  are  another 
kind  of  grain,  and  aro  derived  from  many  species  of 
plints,  as  ton/ hum,  penicellaria,  panicnui,  &c.  Liko  rice, 
they  are  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the 
interior  of  Africa,  whero  they  are  important  articles  of 
diet.  They  aro  a  little  more  nutritious  than  rice :  for 
they  contain,  on  an  average,  about  9  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
genous mutter,  with  74  of  starch  and  sugar,  2-6  of  fat, 
nnd  2  3  of  minenl  mutter.  Wo  have  no  experience  of 
their  nutritive  properties  in  this  country,  except  in  feed- 
ing birds ;  hut  in  India  the  grains  are  ground  whole  and 
xnntlo  into  bread. 

Tho  last  of  tho  grains  of  any  importance  is  Quinoa,  a 
species  of  chenopodium.  It  is  hardly  known  in  this 
country,  although  it  is  extensively  cultivated  and  con- 
sumed on  the  high  tablelands  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Mr 
Johnston  bus  described  it,  and  he  says  there  are  two 
varieties  of  it— the  sweet  and  bitter— both  of  which  grow 
at  an  elevation  of  13,000  foet  above  tho  level  of  tho  sea, 
-where  barley  and  rye  refuse  to  ripen.  It  is  very  nutri- 
tious, and  approaches  oatmeal  in  its  chemical  composi- 
tion, tho  amount  of  gluten  beiDg  about  19  per  cent.,  the 
starch  and  sugar  GO  per  cent.,  and  the  fat  5. 

The  next  class  of  farinaceous  foods  are  the  puJtts,  as 
pen*,  bean*,  and  lentil*  of  this  country,  and  the  dhoil*  and 
gram*  of  India.    They  are  grown  and  eaten  in  all  parts 


of  the  world,  and  are  everywhere  regarded  as  very  nutri- 
tious when  they  can  be  digested.  Nothing,  however, 
but  the  most  prolonged  cooking  will  serve  to  help  in  this 
particular.  Aa  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables, 
where  the  composition  of  peas,  the  type  of  all  of  them, 
is  given,  they  arc  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  for  peas 
and  beans  contain  about  23  per  cent.,  and  lentils  about 
25  ;  but  the  carbonaceous  constituents  amount  to  only 
59  per  cent.,  or  1  to  2$.  They  »ro  therefore,  when 
eaten,  invariably  associated  with  fat.  In  India,  the 
favourite  pea  {eajanun  Ittdicv*)  is  rubbed  with  oil  before 
it  is  cooked.  In  Yucatan,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
Central  America,  where  black  beans,  called  frijole*,  are 
extensively  used  as  food,  they  are  well  boiled  in  water, 
and  eaten  with  pepper,  salt,  and  pork.  In  this  country, 
butter  with  peas,  and  fat  bacon  with  beans,  are  in- 
separable companions.  Lastly,  revalenta  or  ground 
lentils  with  cocoa,  which  contains  over  50  per  cent,  of 
fat,  are  mixed  in  a  well-known  fancy  preparation.  The 
nitrogenous  matter  of  the  pulses  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
gluten,  but  is  more  like  casein,  or  the  cheesy  mutter  of 
milk,  and  it  was  named  by  Bracounot,  ita  discoverer, 
Ltgumxue. 

Other  farinaceous  foods,  of  little  importance  to  us,  arc 
the  meal  of  tho  edible  cheenut,  which  is  largely  used,  by 
tbe  peasants  of  Lombardy  ;  the  Manioc  and  Lotta  meal, 
which,  Dr.  Livingstone  says,  are  tho  chief  vegetable 
foods  of  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  South  Africa ;  per- 
haps, also,  the  korie-ebfsHHt  and  the  acum  might  be  added 
to  the  hat,  for  there  is  hope  of  their  being  easily  freed 
from  the  bitter  principle  which  now  renders  them  useless. 

And  last  of  this  class  of  foods  aro  tbe  itarche*  and 
arrowroot*,  which  aro  largely  imported  or  prepared  in 
this  country.  They  are  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  or  West 
Indian  arrow-root*,  from  maranta  arundinatea;  Bait 
Indian  arrowroot,  from  various  species  of  curcuma  ;  Tou*~ 
iee-mois,  from  canna  ;  Brazil  tan  arrowroot,  from  jatropha 
momhot,  which,  when  dried  and  partially  cooked  on  hot 
plates,  makes  tapioca;  and  which,  when  baked  in  its 
whole  condition,  forms  aueava  bread  ;  *ago  and  fOfO-mtai, 
from  tbe  fruit  of  various  species  of  *ogm  ;  Tahiti  arrow, 
root,  from  a  tacca  ;  Portland  arrowroot,  from  the  tubers 
of  an  arum  ;  and  English  arrou  root  from  potatoes.  All 
these  are  obtained  in  the  same  way— namely,  by  crush- 
ing, or  bruising,  or  rasping  the  root  or  other  substance 
containing  them,  and  after  diffusing  through  water, 
allowing  the  starch  or  fa?culoid  matter  to  deposit ;  it  is 
then  collected  on  a  cloth  and  dried.  In  thia  country, 
starches  are  obtained  by  soaking  the  grain  in  an  alkaline 
liquor,  which  dissolves  tho  gluten,  and  then  crushing 
between  mills,  straining  to  keep  beck  the  huek  ana 
cellulose,  and  then  washing  with  water,  and  allowing 
the  starch  to  subside.  By  this  method  of  manufacture  a 
quantity  of  gluten  is  obtained,  which  can  be  set  free' 
from  the  alkali  by  an  acid,  and  collected  for  food. 

All  the  starches  and  arrowroots  are  known  by  their 
microscopic  characters;  and  although  tbey  havo  the 
same  chemical  composition  and  nutritive  value,  yet  they 
are  very  different  in  their  digestibility,  for  the  true  arrow- 
roots of  tho  West  Indies,  as  Bermuda  and  Jamaica,  will 
often  reniHin  on  tho  stomach  of  an  invalid  when  the 
others  will  be  rejected. 

They  contain  no  nitrogen,  or  but  a  trace  of  it,  and 
therefore  have  no  nitrogenous  value,  but  they  are  useful 
for  their  carbonaceous  properties ;  and  they  aro  best 
cooked  by  stirring  them  into  boiling  water  or  boiling 
milk,  and  then  simmering  for  a  minute  or  so. 

Tho  next  class  of  vegetable  foods  are  those  which 
contain  much  water,  nnd  which  may  be  called  tucew 
lent  vegetable  food*,  of  which  the  potato  is  tho  most  im- 
portant. 

Brought  to  us  from  America,  in  tho  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  a  rarity,  by  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  it  h;ts  gra- 
dually become  un  a'lnioat  universal  article  of  diet ;  for 
its  advantages  are  so  numerous  that  it  will  over  be  a 


favourite  food.     It  is,  for  example 


cultivated. 


easily  kept,  easily  cooked,  and  easily  digested  ;  besidts 
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which  it  require*  but  litUo  flavouring  matter,  and  never 
wearies  the  palate.  It  is  therefore  used  in  times  of 
plenty  by  all  classes  of  persons,  and  is  often  eaten  in 
quantities  that  approach  very  nearly  to  the  rice  allow- 
ance of  a  hungry  Hindoo.  "  In  Ireland,"  says  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Smith,  "  when  the  season  arrives  and  potatoes  arc 
plentiful,  as  much  as  3Alba.  are  consumed  three  times  in 
a  day  by  an  adult  This,  indeed,  is  tho  regular  allow- 
ance, and  an  Irishman  finds  no  difficulty  in  consuming  his 
rations  of  10  Jibs,  of  potatoes  daily."  In  England,  the  farm 
labourer  consumes,  on  an  average,  hardly  as  much  in  a 
wfH-k.  In  Anglcsca,  however,  potatoes  are  eaten  twico 
a  day,  and  the  consumption  is  about  16}lbs.  per  adult 
weekly ;  and  in  Scotland  tho  average  allowance  is  161bs. 
per  head  weekly. 

Tho  nutritive  value  of  the  potato  is  not  great,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  it  contains  only  about  25  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter,  and  of  this  hardly  21  is  nitrogenous.  Po- 
tatoes are  also  deficient  of  fat,  and  therefore  they  require 
admixture  with  nourishing  materials.  They  go  well 
with  meat  and  fish,  and  are  considerably  helped  with  a 
little  dripping  or  butter;  but  the  great  adjunct  is  milk. 
In  Ireland,  potatoes  and  buttermilk  are  tho  principal 
diet,  even  in  times  of  plenty. 

Considering  the  cheapness  of  potatoes,  they  are  a  most 
economical  food.  At  tho  price  of  a  halfpenny  a  pound, 
as  set  down  in  table  No.  4,  it  costs  but  two  shillings  and 
threepence  a  week  to  provido  the  carbon  and  nitrogen 
required  by  an  adult ;  but  when  potatoes  are  cultivated 
upon  cottage  ground,  by  wifo  and  children,  as  is  tho 
practice  almost  everywhere,  as  much  as  seven  pounds 
can  be  easily  obtained  for  a  penny,  and  then  tho  weekly 
diet  would  be  rather  less  than  eight-pence.  At  this 
price  no  vegetable  food  can  compete  with  it. 

Potatoes  are  best  cooked  in  their  skins,  for  tho  waste 
is  then  only  about  three  per  cent.,  or  half  an  ounce  in  a 
pound ;  whereas,  if  they  are  peeled  first,  it  is  not  less 
than  14  nor  cent,  or  from  two  to  three  ounces  in  a  pound. 
The  mealy  varieties  are  more  digestible  than  the  close 
and  waxy ;  in  fact  when  they  are  in  this  state,  as  is  tho 
case  with  new  potatoes,  and  potatoes  late  in  the  season, 
which  have  begun  to  grow,  thoy  are  best  cooked  by 
stewing  them. 

All  succulent  vegetables  are  endowed  with  anti- 
scorbutic powers,  but  potatoes  are  especially  renowned 
for  this  property.  As  far  back  as  tho  year  1781,  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Diseases  of  the 
Fleet"  alluded  to  the  bonoficial  action  of  tho  potato  in 
scurvy,  and  from  that  time  to  tho  present  its  salutary 
powers  have  boon  repeatedly  observed.  The  late  Dr. 
Italy  remarked,  in  his  inquiries  into  the  diseases  of 
prisoners,  that  wherever  potatoes  wore  used  scurvy  was 
unknown  ;  and  it  is  the  almost  universal  practice  now  to 
carry  potatoes,  fresh  or  preserved,  in  all  ocean-going 
vessels,  with  tho  view  of  preventing  scurvy. 

Other  succulent  vegetables  in  common  use,  as  turnips, 
parsnip*,  carrot*,  artichokes,  onion*,  leek*,  catdifiower, 
cabbages,  and  greens,  have,  among  themselves,  nearly  the 
samo  nutritive  value,  but  they  are  all  much  loss  nutritious 
than  tho  potato,  as  will  bo  seen  by  reference  to  the  Table 
No.  3 ;  in  fact,  they  do  not  contain  more  than  from  9  to 
17  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and  of  this  only  about  1*2 
is  nitrogenous.  They  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  anti- 
scorbutic properties,  and  for  their  quality  ot  flavouring 
insipid  food,  and  diluting  strong  ones. 

Banana  and  bread-fruit  are  also  valuable  esculent 
foods,  and  arc  largely  used  in  the  tropics.  The  former 
contains  about  27  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  of  nearly  the 
same  nutritive  value  as  rice.  About  6  J  lbs.  of  tho  fresh 
fruit  or  2  lbs.  of  the  dry  meal,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  salt  meat  or  fish,  is  a  common  allowance  for  a  labourer. 
The  bread-fruit  is  largely  eaten  by  tho  natives  of  tho 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  of  the  Islands  of  tho  South 
Sea,  There  are  several  varioties  of  it  which  come  into 
season  at  different  times.  It  is  very  juicy,  containing 
about  80  per  cent  of  water,  and  is  generally  gathered 
before  it  is  ripe,  when  the  starch  is  in  a  mealy  condition, 


and  has  not  undergone  change  into  sugar.  The  frr-ah 
fruit  is  cooked,  by  peeling  it  wrapping  it  in  leaves,  and 
baking  it  between  hot  stones.  It  then  tastes  liko  sweet 
bread ;  but  much  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  preserved  by  peeling 
it  cutting  it  into  slices,  and  packing  it  very  closely  in 
pits  in  tho  ground,  made  water-light,  and  lined  with 
banana  leaves.  After  a  while  it  undergoes  a  sort  of 
fermentation,  or.  as  wo  should  call  it  from  the  smell, 
putrefaction,  and  the  fruit  settles  into  a  mass,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  soft  cheese.  "When  it  is  required  for  use,  it 
is  well  kneaded,  wrapped  in  loaves,  and  baked,  liko  the 
fresh  fruit  between  hot  stones. 

Ripe  fruits,  as  apple*,  pear*,  peaeAes,  pine-apple*,  oranges, 
&c,  are  not  of  much  nutritive  value,  for  they  rarely  con- 
tain above  1 3  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and  this  is  of  no 
more  value  than  so  much  rice,  but  they  have  agreeable 
flavours,  and  servo  the  purposo  of  anti-scorbutic  drinks. 

Marine  Alga.— Everywhere  along  our  coasts,  there  is 
abundance  of  comparatively  nutritious  food,  which  may, 
by  a  little  management  bo  made  palatable.  I  allude  to 
our  sra-icecd* ;  and  this  Society  has  distinguished  itself 
by  its  efforts  to  utilize  this  stock  of  now  almost  profitf*>ss 
food.  Judging  from  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Davy  and  Dr. 
Apjohn,  of  Dublin,  it  would  seem  that  when  in  a 
moderately  dry  condition  se a- weeds  contain  from  18  to 
26  per  cent,  of  water;  and  that  tho  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents amount  to  from  9J  to  15  per  cent.,  while  the 
starchy  matter  and  sugar  average  about  66  per  cent. 
These  results  place  sea-weeds  among  the  moat  nutritrious 
of  vegetable  substances ;  in  fact  thoy  are  richer  in  nitro- 
genous matter  than  oatmeal  or  Indian  corn. 

Tho  varieties  of  sea-wood  at  present  used  are  the 
following : — 

Tbrpkvra  laeiniata  and  vulgaris,  called  later  in  England, 
stoke  in  Ireland,  and  slouk  in  Scotland. 

Chondrus  crispus,  called  carrageen  or  Irish  mots,  and  also 
pearl-mass. 

Laminaria  dig  Hat  a,  known  as  sea  girdle  in  England, 
tangle  in  Scotland,  and  red-ware  in  tho  Orkneys ;  and 
laminaria  saccharina  alaria  esculenta  or  bladder-lock,  called 
also  hen-icare  and  honey-ware  by  the  Scotch. 

Ulea  latissima  or  green  laver.—Rhodomenia  pal  mat  a,  ox 
dulse  of  Scotland. — Those,  with  many  others,  are  eaten 
by  the  coast  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  the 
Continent.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  thoy 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  poor. 

To  prepare  them  for  food,  they  should  first  be  steeped 
in  water  to  remove  saline  matter ;  and  in  some  cases  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  the  water  will  remove 
the  bitterness.  They  are  then  stewed  in  water  or  milk 
until  thoy  are  tender  and  mucilaginous ;  and  they  are 
beat  flavoured  with  popper  and  vinegar.  Under  the 
name  of  tnarinc  sauce,  tho  lavers  were  once  a  luxury  in 
London. 

As  to  the  last  of  tho  vegotablo  foods — namely,  the 
fungi  or  mushrooms — I  have  but  little  to  say  ;  for 
although  the  edible  varieties  are  highly  nutritious,  vet 
they  can  never  become  an  important  article  of  diet. 
Most  of  them  are  employed  at  tho  present  time  as  fla- 
vouring agents ;  and  among  those  are  the  common  mush- 
room for  ketchup,  the  m»rcl  for  gravies,  and  tho  truffle 
for  turkeys  and  the  livers  of  geese  (1'atedt foiegrasj. 

Sugar  and  Treacle. — Both  of  these  are  very  generally 
consumed  on  account  of  their  flavouring  and  rattening 
qualities  Dr.  Edward  Smith  found  that  98  per  cent,  of 
indoor  operatives  partook  of  sugar,  to  tho  extent  of  7  J 
oks.  per  adult  weekly.  96  per  cent,  of  Scotch  labourers 
use  it,  and  80  per  cent,  of  Irish.  In  Wales,  also,  it  ia 
commonly  used  to  an  average  extent  of  6  ozs.  per  adult 
weekly ;  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  rate  of 
consumption  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  country.  In  North  Wales,  for  example,  the  average 
amount  per  head  is  ll^oes. ;  where;**,  in  South  Wales 
it  is  only  3  ozs.    The  principle  use  of  it  is  to  sweeten  toa. 

Treacle  hn8  more  flavour  than  sugar,  and  it  is  also 
cheaper.  It  is,  therefore,  more  largely  employed  ;  and 
that  description  of  it  properly  called  moliasses,  which 
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is  the  draining  from  tho  raw  or  unrefined  sugar—  treacle 
being  the  draining*  from  refined  sugar, — is  preferred  on 
account  of  its  stronger  flavour,  and  is  most  usually  sold  for 
treacle.  They  go  well  with  all  descriptions  of  fari- 
naceous food,  as  porridge,  pudding,  dumpling  and  bread. 

Sugar  contains  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
and  treacle  about  23.  Tho  rest  is  carbonaceous  matter, 
without  nitrogen.  They  are,  therefore,  heat-producing 
and  fattening  agents,  and  their  power,  in  these  respects, 
is  about  the  same  as  with  starch.  Whether  they  can 
produce  disease  when  used  in  excess  is  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
out  Dr.  Richardson  declares  that  they  cause  blindness 
by  creating  opacity  of  the  lens  {cataract). 

Animal  Foods — First  on  the  list  of  these  is  milk,  a 
liquid  which  contains  all  the  elements  of  food  required 
by  tho  very  young,  and  is  therefore  regarded  as  tho  type 
or  standard  of  food. 

In  some  countries,  as  Switzerland,  it  is  the  chief  diet 
of  tho  peasantry ;  and  everywhere,  if  easily  obtained, 
it  is  largely  consumed.  76  per  cent,  of  tho  labouring 
classes  of  England  make  ubc  of  it ;  83  per  cent,  take  it 
as  butter-milk  ;  and  63  per  cent,  as  skimmed-milk.  In 
Wales,  the  average  consumption  of  it  by  farm  labourers 
is  4)  pints  per  adult  weekly— South  Wales  averaging 
only  3  pints,  while  in  North  Wales  it  is  7  J.  In  Scotland 
the  consumption  among  the  lalxjuring  classes  is  still 
larger,  for  it  amount*  to  6J  pints  per  head  weekly,  and 
in  Ireland  it  reaches  6f  pints.  Those  who  tako  least  of 
it  are  the  poor  in-door  operatives  of  London ;  tho  weavers 
of  8pitalfiolds,  for  examplo,  use  only  about  7-6  oz.  per 
head  weekly,  and  those  of  Bethnal-greon  only  a  fraction 
above  1  J  ozs.  per  head.  When  examined  under  the 
microscope,  milk  is  found  to  consist  of  myriads  of  little 
globules  of  butter  floating  in  a  clear  liquid.  On  standing 
for  a  few  hours  the  oily  particles  rise  to  tho  surface  ana 
form  a  cream,  tho  proportion  of  which  is  tho  test  of 
quality.    Cows'  -milk  is  heavier  than  water  in  tho  pro- 

Sortion  of  from  1 ,030  or  1 ,032  to  1,1  >00.  Asses'  milk  is  the 
ghtcst,  for  its  gravity  is  only  about  1,019  ;  then  comes 
human  milk,  1,020  ;  and,  lastly,  goat  and  ewes'  milk, 
which  is  the  heaviest  of  all,  from  1,035  to  1,042. 

Tho  quality  of  milk  varies  with  tho  breed  of  the  cow. 
tho  nature  of  its  food,  and  the  timo  of  milking,  for  after- 
noon milk  is  always  richer  than  morning,  and  tho  last 
drawn  than  the  first.  Taking,  however,  tho  avenge  of 
a  large  number  of  samples,  it  may  be  said  that  cows' 
milk  contains  14  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  41  of  which 
are  casein,  5"2  sugar,  3  9  butter,  and  0*8  saline  matter. 
The  relations  of  nitrogenous  to  tho  carbonaceous  is  1  to 
2-2 ;  but  as  fat  is  2}  times  more  powerful  than  starch, 
tho  relation  may  be  Mid  to  be  as  1  to  3 "6. 

When  milk  is  heated  to  tho  boiling  temperature,  tho 
casein  is  coagulated  to  some  extent ;  and  if  tho  milk  has 
Stood  before  it  is  heated,  so  that  the  cream  may  rise,  the 
coagulum  includes  tho  cream,  and  makes  tho  so-called 
Devonshire  or  clotted  cream. 

Acids  also  coagulate  the  casein,  and  produce  a  curd,  as 
in  the  making  of  cheese  and  curds  and  whey. 

Cream  is  rich  in  butter,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Tablo  No.  3.  It  contains  34  per  cent,  of  solid  mutter, 
267  of  which  are  butter,  and  its  gravity  is  about  1,013. 

Skim-milk  is  the  milk  from  which  tho  cream  has  been 
removed.  It  contains  only  about  half  as  much  butter  as 
new  milk,  and  its  gravity  is  about  1,037.  In  all  other 
respects  it  is  similar  to  now  milk. 

Buttermilk  is  tho  residue  of  tho  milk  or  cream  from 
which  tho  butter  has  been  removed  by  churning.  It  is 
still  poorer  in  fat  than  skim-milk,  containing,  in  fact, 
only  about  half  ns  much.  Unless  it  is  very  fresh,  it  is 
generally  a  little  acid,  and  frequently  tho  acidity  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  s<>t  the  milk  into  a  kind  of  jelly. 

The  n  itty  of  milk  is  the  opalescent  liquor  from  which 
the  curd  has  lawn  removed  in  making  chee.se.  Although 
not  highly  nutritious,  it  still  holds  a  little  casein  in 
solution,  as  well  as  the  sugar  and  saline  matter  of  tho 
milk.  It  is  rarclv  used  as  food  bv  the  poor,  but  is  given 
to  pigs.    In  Switzerland,  however,  it  is  considered  to 


have  medicinal  virtues,  especially  for  the  cure  of  chronic 
disorders  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  the  treatment, 
which  is  somewhat  fashionable,  goes  by  the  namo  of  cure 
de  petit  lait.  There  is  a  popular  notion,  that  tho  whey 
of  milk  is  sudorific,  and  hence  we  havo  our  trine  whey, 
cream  of  tartar  ichey,  alum  trhey,  tamarand  whey,  &c,  when 
tho  milk  haB  been  curdled  by  these  several  substances. 

Cheese  is  tho  coagulated  product  of  milk,  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  rennet  or  a  little  vinegar.  When  cream 
is  coagulated  it  makes  cream  cheese,  which  will  hardly 
bear  keeping,  but  most  bo  eaten  fresh.  It  contains 
about  half  its  weight  of  butter,  and  a  fifth  of  its  weight 
only  of  curd. 

When  cream  is  added  to  new  milk,  and  tho  mixture  is 
curdled,  it  forms  very  rich  choese,  as  double  Gloucester 
and  Stilton. 

When  new  milk  alone  is  used  the  cheese  is  less  rich, 
but  still  of  high  quality,  as  Cheddar. 

When  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  tho  cream  has  boon 
taken  off.  it  produces  the  quality  of  cheese  which  is  most 
sought  after,  as  single  Gloucester,  Chester,  American,  &c. 

And  when  all  the  cream  Lis  been  removed,  and  the 
skim-milk  is  curdled,  it  forms  tho  poor  cheese  of  Holland, 
Fnesland,  Suffolk,  Somersetshire,  and  South  Wales. 

At  first  every  variety  of  cheese  is  soft  and  compara- 
tively tasteless,  but  by  'keeping  they  undergo  change, 
and  develop  their  flavours,  when  they  are  said  to  be  ripe. 

Analyses  of  two  of  tho  most  important  of  them  aro 
shown  on  Table  No.  3,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  they 
contain  from  56  to  64  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  about 
half  of  which  is  curd.  In  skim-milk  cheese  tho  curd 
amounts  to  44  8  per  cent,  and  the  fat  to  only  3  6: 
whereas,  in  Cheddar,  the  curd  is  only  28  4  per  cent.,  and 
tho  fat  31"  1.  In  nutritive  power,  therefore,  especially 
in  nitrogenous  matter,  cheeso  ranks  high,  and  is  a 
valuable  article  of  diet;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  its 
digestibility,  and  hence  it  cannot  bo  taken  in  large 
quantity.  Considering  its  prico  also,  it  is  hardly  so 
profitable  as  many  other  foods ;  although,  whore  good 
skim-milk  cheeso  can  be  purchased  at  from  2  Jd.  to  3d.  a 
pound  it  forms,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  a  good 
adjunct  to  bread. 

Mtat. — There  is  hardly  a  class  of  individuals,  however 
poor,  who  do  not  make  a  strong  effort  to  obtain  meat. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  bo  a  necessary  article 
of  diet.  In  this  metropolis  the  indoor  operatives  oat  it 
to  tho  extent  of  14-8  ozs.  per  adult  weekly ;  70  per  cent, 
of  English  farm  labourers  consume  it,  and  to  the  extent 
of  16  ozs.  per  man  weekly ;  60  per  cent,  of  tho  Scotch ; 
30  of  the  Welsh  ;  and  20  of  the  Irish.  The  Scotch,  pro- 
bably, have  a  larger  allowance  than  the  English,  con- 
sidering that  braxy-mutton  is  the  perquisite  of  tho 
Scotch  labourer ;  but  tho  Welsh  havo  only  an  averago 
amount  of  2h  ozs.  per  adult  weekly;  and  the  Irish  allow- 
ance is  still  feas. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  returns  of  tho  quantity 
of  meat  consumed  in  London  ;  but  if  the  computation  of 
Dr.  Wynter  be  correct,  it  is  not  leas  than  30$  ozs.  per 
head  weeklv,  or  about  4$  ozs.  per  day  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  Paris,  according  to  M.  Armand 
Ilusson,  who  has  carefully  collected  tho  octroi  returns,  it 
is  rather  more  than  49  ozs.  per  head  weekly,  or  just  7  ozs. 
a-dav.  We  arc  not  therefore,  such  large  moat-oators  as 
the  French . 

Butchers'  meat  differs  very  much  in  nutritive  value 
according  to  the  proportions  of  fat  and  lean  ;  and  there 
is  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  beef  as  tho  strongest 
kind  of  meat.  In  reality,  however,  tho  lean  of  all  meat 
is  of  nearly  the  same  nutritive  power,  provided  it  is 
digested  ;  but  in  this  respect  there  are  large  differences. 
The  flavour  also  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  animal, 
and  with  its  mode  of  feeding.  Pampas-pig.  and  indeed 
most  wild  swine,  are  horribly  rank,  but  by  proper  feed- 
ing they  become  delicious.  In  store  animals,  the  propor- 
tion of  lean  is  always  greater  than  the  fat  and  tho  solid 
matter  does  not  amount  to  more  than  28  or  29  per  cent.; 
not  so,  however,  in  fat  animals,  for  then  tho  fat  is  largely 
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in  excess  of  the  Icon,  and  tho  solid  mutters  makn  up 
about  half  the  total  woight  The  tendency,  indeed,  of 
the  fattening  process  is  to  substitute  fat  for  wuter  in  the 
carcass;  and  tho  quality  of  the  meat  depends  on  tho 
intimate  intermixture  of  fat  with  tho  muscular  tissue. 
All  animals  are  not  alike  in  their  method  of  depositing 
fat,  for  some  put  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 


others  accumulate  it  among  tho  viscera.  The  art  of 
breeding  and  feeding  stock  is  to  overcome  both  of  these 
tendencies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  a  fat  which 
will  not  melt  or  boil  away  in  cooking.  Oily  foods  have 
always  a  tendency  to  make  soft  f*t 

Tho  average  proportions  of  fat  and  lean  in  the  offal 
and  carcases  of  ■  animals  are  shown  in  Table  No.  6 


TABLE  VI.— PERCENTAGE  PROPORTIONS  AND  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  TIIE  CARCASS  AND 

OFFAL. 
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Fat  do  
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26 
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31 
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30 
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and  Table  No.  3  (p.  616)  exhibits  the  proportion  of  the 
principal  nutritive  constituents  in  ordinary  joints  of 
meat.  Lean  meat  is  evidently  deficient  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  this  is  best  supplied  in  bread  or  potato ;  but 
in  fat  meat,  considering  that  the  nutritive  power  of  hit 
is  twice  and  a  h:df  as  great  as  that  of  6tarch  or  sugar, 
the  carbonaceous  matter  is  often  in  excess  of  the  right 
proportion ;  it  is  remarkably  so  in  pork,  which  will 
bear  dilution  with  the  flesh  of  rabit,  poultry,  and  veal. 

The  amount  of  bone  in  meat  varies :  it  is  rarely  less 
than  8  per  cent.  In  the  neck  and  brisket  of  beef  it  at 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  in  shins  and  legs  of  beef  it 
amount*  to  one-third,  or  oven  half  tho  total  weight. 
Tho  most  economical  parts  are  tho  round  and  thick  flank, 
then  tho  brisket  and  sticking-piece,  and  lastly  the  log. 
In  the  case  of  mutton  and  pork,  the  log  is  most  profitable, 
and  then  the  shoulder. 

Horve-fteih  is  hardly  known  in  this  country,  except  as 
canine  food  ;  but  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Swixterlnnd,  it  is  regularly 'sold 
in  the  public  markets,  and  is  considered  by  many  persons 
superior  to  beef.  Possibly  wo  have  often  eaten  it  on  tho 
Continent  without  knowing  it.  A.Vhuttmtbriand,  or  double 
beef-steak  of  Paris,  in  said  to  bo  best  of  horse-flesh ;  and 
no  doubt  the  frequenters  of  the  re»ttiwants  of  Paris  have 
unwittingly  acquired  a  fondness  for  it,  and  have  relished 
it  as  good  beef,  A  story  is  told  by  a  writer  in  the  Satur- 
day Hti  icH-  of  a  Frenchman  who  bbunlly  remonstrated 
with  an  Englishman  for  his  scorn  of  French  beef.  "  I 
have,"  he  said,  "  been  two  times  in  England,  but  I 
navere  find  the  bif  superieur  to  ours.  I  find  it  varv 
convecnient  that  they  bring  it  you  on  little  pieces  of ; 
stick,  for  ono  penny,  but  I  do  not  find  the  bif  superieur."  i 
"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  tho  Englishman,  red  with  asto- 
nishment, "you  have  been  eating  cat  s-meat."  To  be 
serious,  however,  I  do  not  see  why  the  flesh  of  healthy 
horses  should  not  be  used  as  human  food.  It  cos  indeed 
many  powerful  advocates,  among  whom  is  tho  great 
naturalist,  Geoffrey  St.  Hitairc. 

Veniton  and  tho  dark  flesh  of  other  wild  animals 
differs  from  butchers'  meat  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  j 
leaner,  and  that  it  contains  more  blood ;  but  it*  nutritive 


power,  when  properly  cooked,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
beef  or  mutton,  and  it  is  always  more  digestible. 

The  offal  of  meat  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  woight  of  the  slaughtered  animal.  It  consists  of 
tho  blood,  the  head  and  its  content*,  the  tongue  and 
brain,  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  abdominal  viscera— as 
the  diaphragm,  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  stomach,  in- 
testines, and  renroductive  organs,  the  feet,  tail  and  skin. 
In  the  case  of  tho  pig,  tho  akin  and  head  are  parts  of  the 
carcass. 

Nearly  all  these,  when  properly  treated,  arc  good  for 
food.  The  blood  of  tho  pig  is  mixed  with  groate  and  fat, 
and  converted  into  blaek-pttddinf,  which  contains  about 
1 1  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  matter.  The  stomach  of  tho 
bullock  is  cleaned  and  boiled  for  tripe,  which  contains 
13  per  cent  of  albumen  and  16  of  fat  The  heart,  lunas, 
and  pancreas,  which  constitute  about  seven  per  cent  of 
tho  live  weight  of  animals,  are  afi  nutritious  as  lean 
meat.  The  head,  especially  of  the  ox,  makes  good  soup  ; 
but  it  requires  long  boiling  to  extract  the  nutriment. 
Boiled  for  eight  or  nine  hours  it  will  yield  one-fourth  of 
its  woight  of  gelatine  ;  besides  which  on  ox-cheek  will 
furnish  about  4lbs.  of  good  meat  Bones  also  contain 
much  fat  and  nitrogenous  matter,  which  they  give  up 
when  broken  small  and  boiled  fur  many  hours.  Six 
pounds  of  bones  arc  equal  to  ono  of  meat  for  nitrogen, 
and  to  nearly  two  pounds  of  meat  for  carbon. 

Bacon  differs  from  fresh  meat  in  the  relatively  large 
amount  of  fat  and  small  proportion  of  water.  It  is  an 
almost  universal  article  of  diet  among  the  labouring 
classes.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  farm-servants  use  it 
to  the  extent  oi'  from  }lb.  to  2lbs.  per  adult  weekly. 
Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Scotch  use  it,  and  40  per 
cent,  of  the  Irish.  It  is  perferrod  to  butchers'  meat  for 
many  reasons—  as  that  it  goes  further,  especially  with, 
children,  who  don't  generally  like  fat;  it  has  more 
relish ;  it  is  easily  cooked,  and  suffers  less  waste  in  cook- 
ing; besides  which  it  is  easily  kept,  and  is  always  handy. 
Preference  is  nearly  always  given  to  tho  English  bacon, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  double  the  price  of  American, 
for  tho  flavour  is  better,  and  it  does  not  boil  away  in 
No  doubt  the  inferiority  of 
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is  due  to  the  method  of  feeding  the  pigs,  for  they  run 
wild  and  oat  largo  quantities  of  acorns  and  oily  nuts. 
Good  bacon  should  not  low  more  than  from  10  to  16  per 
cent,  in  cooking. 

The  nutritive  vhIuo  of  both  green  and  dried  bacon  are 
shown  in  Table  HI.  and  Table  IV.  Their  peculiarity 
is  the  large  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  they  contain 
as  compared  with  nitrogenous.  Calculated  as  starch,  it 
is  as  20  or  24  to  1.  Hence  it  is  that  it  will  improve  the 
value  of  substances  rich  in  nitrogen,  as  eggs,  voaJ, 
poultry,  beans,  and  peas. 

Poultry  and  tho  white  meat  of  rabbits  arc  not  of  them- 
selves very  nourishing.  They  contain  too  much  nitro- 
genous matter  and  too  little  fat.  In  the  case  of  aquatic 
birds,  as  the  goose  and  duck,  tho  fat  is  more  abundant ; 
but  iu  contains  certain  flavouring  matters  which  are  not 
.,  ©nay  of  digestion.  The  darker  flesh  of  game  is  also 
somewhat  indigestible,  and  requires  management  in  its 
culinary  treatment. 

H»h  is  not  a  favourite  article  of  diet  with  the  labouring 
classes,  unless  it  is  salted  or  smoked,  and  then  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  its  flavouring  qualities.  There  is  a  pre- 
judice that  is  luis  no  nutritive  strength,  and  it  arises, 
perhaps,  from  tho  circumstanco  that  it  does  not  easily 
satisfy  hunger,  and  is  quickly  digested,  but  the  inhabit- 
ant* of  our  coasts  use  it  largely  as  food. 

Tho  nutritive  value  of  tho  white  varieties  of  fish,  as 
whiting,  cod,  haddock,  tote,  plaice,  flounder,  and  tut  hot,  are 
shown  in  tho  Tables  No.  3  and  No.  4,  and  it  will  be 
remarked  that  they  contain  only  about  22  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter — 18  of  which  is  nitrogenous.  They  want 
butter,  therefore,  to  increase  their  nutritive  value. 

Mackerel,  eelt,  and  salmon,  are,  however,  richer  in  fat, 
for  the  former  contains  about  7  percent,  and  tho  latter  6, 
x     while  tho  oily  matter  of  eels  amounts  to  nearly  14  per 
cent.    Tho  same  is  the  case  with  tho  sprat,  tho  herring, 
and  the  pilchard,  and  with  most  of  our  fresh-water  fish. 

All  fish  are  in  their  best  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
ripening  of  the  milt  and  roe,  for  not  only  are  they 
fatter  at  that  time,  bat  when  cooked  they  have  a  hotter 
flavour,  and  the  flesh  is  solid  and  opaque.  On  tho  other 
hand,  when  they  are  out  of  condition  the  flesh  is  semi- 
gelatinous  and  watery. 

fiheJI-flsh  of  all  descriptions  have  nearly  the  same 
nutritive  values.  Thoy  contain  about  13  parts  of  solid 
matter  in  tho  hundred,  and  this  has  the  composition  of 
white  fish.  Their  digestibility  varies—  mussels,  limpets, 
and  whelks  being  rather  hard  of  digestion,  while,  scallops, 
cockles,  periwinkles,  lobster*,  and  crabs  are,  perhaps,  a 
littlo  more  easily  digested,  and  oysters  still  moro  so. 
None  of  them  are  suited  for  delicate  stomachs,  although 
the  poorer  inhabitants  on  the  coast  eat  them  freely ;  and 
vinyard  snail  on  tho  Continent,  and  even  slug*  in  China, 
,    have  a  reputation  for  delicacy  and  nutritive  power. 

Ef/y*  contain  about  2G  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  14  of 
which  is  nitrogenous,  and  10J  carbonaceous  or  fatty. 
The  yolk  is  the  part  which  contains  the  fat,  for  it  there 
amounts  to  31  j>er  cent.,  whilo  the  tchite  of  the  egg, 
,   which  is  ontirely  f?eo  from  fat,  is  tho  richest  in  nitrogen 
.   — the  albumen  amounting  to  20-4  per  cent.  Altogether, 
however,  eggs  are  very  deficient  ot  carbonaceous  matter, 
for,  calculated  as  starch,  it  is  only  in  the  proportion  of 
1*76.  to  one  of  nitrogenous.    Hence  it  is  that  eggs  con- 
sort well  with  oil  in  salads,  with  fat  bacon,  and  with  all 
kinds  of  farinaceous  matters  in  puddings. 

Fat  of  somo  descriptions,  as  butter,  lard,  suet,  or  drip. 
j>ing,  in  universally  consumed.     In  many  cases  it  exists 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  tho  food,  ns  in  bacon  and  fat 
meat,  but  when  this  is  not  tho  case,  it  is  invariably 
supplied  from  some  other  source.     99  per  cent,  of  farm 
labourers  use  fat  of  some  sort — butter  or  dripping,  to  tho 
extent  of  6£  oss.  weekly  per  adult.    It  is  difficult  to  say 
liow  much  is  really  required  by  the  human  system,  but 
looking  at  the  proportion  in  milk,  it  would  seem  to  be 
xtot  lees  than  28  per  cent,  of  th9  dry  solid  food.  The 
fit in  common  use  contain  about  80  per  cent,  of  real 
fatty  matter,  tho  rest  being  water  and  salt,  and  although 


butter  is  the  fat  ordinarily  purchased,  yet  dripping  is 
equally  valuable,  and  so  also  are  the  vegetable  fats  of 
tho  tropics.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  owe  their  chief  value  as 
foods  to  the  fat  they  contain.  Cocoa  is  composed  of  50 
per  cent,  of  solid  fat,  called  cocoa  butter,  and  chocolate 
is  a  sweet  preparation  of  it. 

Of  liquid  articles  of  diet,  beer  and  porter  stand  first  in 
nutritive  value.  They  contain  about  9  percent,  of  solid 
matter,  8}  of  which  are  sugar  and  gum.  Their  nutri- 
tive power  is  not,  therefore,  great ;  and  yet,  according  to 
Liebig,  whenever  beer  and  porter  are  not  used,  there  is 
always  a  lnrger  consumption  of  bread. 

Tho  nutritive  functions  of  tea  and  coffee  are  hardly 
understood ;  for  although  thoy  are  largely  used,  and  as 
if  by  an  instinctive  craving,  yet  their  actual  nourishing 
power  is  insignificant  I  shall  deal  further  with  this 
subject  horoafter. 

Tho  hist  constituent  of  food  that  wo  have  to  consider 
is  saline  matter.  Broadly,  it  may  be  stated  that  wo 
require  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  potash,  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  that  we  also  want  a  still  larger  porportion 
of  common  salt.  In  most  cases  tho  phosphate*  and  sul- 
phates are  in  sufficient  quantity  in  ordinary  foods;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Lawes  found  in  his  experiments  on  tho  fattening 
of  animals  that  for  every  single  part  of  saline  matter 
retained  in  tho  system  of  the  pig,  there  were  from  14  to 
15  parts  in  tho  food ;  not  that  the  whole  of  this  was  lost, 
for  probably  it  performed  important  functions  in 
the  processes  of  assimilation  and  accretion.  Common 
salt,  however,  is  not  present  in  the  food  to  any  largo 
extent,  and  therefore  it  must  bo  added  to  it. 

And  now,  before  leaving  this  part  of  tho  subject,  let 
us  pause  to  consider  the  vaBt  machinery  which  is  in 
operation  for  the  supply  of  food  to  this  metropolis.  At 
the  preseent  time  over  throe  millions  of  people  have 
to  be  fed  daily  ;  and  yet  so  regular  is  the  Bupply,  that 
no  one  considers  oven  the  possibility  of  its  failing.  On 
tho  other  hand,  there  is  no  redundancy ;  and  not  only  docs 
this  supply  regularly  reach  the  metropolis,  but  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  our  very  doors.  About  4,200  tons  of  fish  ; 
over  4,000  sheep;  nearly  700  oxen;  about  90  calves; 
4,000  pigs,  including  bacon  and  hams;  not  less 
than  5,000  fowls,  and  other  kinds  of  poultry  ;  besides  a 
'  million  or  so  of  oysters ;  and  eggs  innumerable,  with 
j  flour  enough  to  make  nearly  a  million  quartern  loaves ; 
and  vegetables,  butter,  and  "beer  in  proportion,  are  daily 
brought  to  this  city.  "  Imngine,"  as  Archbishop 
Whateley  says,  "  a  Head  Commissioner  entrusted  with 
the  office  of  furnishing  all  these  things  regularly  to  the 
people.  How  would  he  succocd  Y"  And  yot  all  this 
goes  on  with  the  regularity  and  precision  of  a  machino 
— without  Government  or  oven  municipal  interference, 
but  simply  through  tho  magical  power  and  untettcrod 
action  of  freo-trade. 

Tho  lecture  was  profusely  illustrated  with  specimens 
of  foods  from  the  collection  in  tho  Economic  Museum  of 
Mr.  Twining,  who  kindly  lent  them  for  the  occasion. 


♦  

A  French  View  of  tub  Royal  Acapewy  Ex- 
I  hibition. — A  correspondent  of  tho  Moniteur  des  Arts,  of 
:  Paris,  notices  tho  exhibition  in  Trafalgar-square  in  tho 
!  following  severe  terms: — "  It  has  been  this  year,  as  it 
always  is,  the  most  deplorablo  thing  in  the  world,  as  re- 
gards organisation  and  arrangement ;  if  French  artists 
could  visit  it,  the  sight  of  those  pictures  heaped  together 
without  logic  or  tisto,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  in  a  series 
of  small,  ill-lighted  rooms,  would  cure  thorn  for  ever  of 
ineffective  criticism  respecting  the  Palais  do  l'lndustrio 
in  the  Champs  Elvs6es,  which  ib  a  perfect  museum  in 
comparison  with  the  hole  in  Trafalgar-square,  to  say 
nothing  of  tho  egotism  of  the  English  academicians. 
According  to  the  precept  that  *  charity  begins  at  homo,' 
their  first  care  is  to  secure  for  themselves  the  best  places. 
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After  them  the  Delago !  As  to  foreign  artists,  thoy  are 
banished  to  the  background,  pushed  into  dark  corners 
whore  the  oyo  of  a  visitor  scarcely  evor  falls  upon  their 
works.  The  artist  world  of  London  still  echoes  the 
scandal  which  occurred  two  years  ago,  when  an  admirable 
landscape  by  Dauhigny  was  placed  up  in  the  roof.  A 
simple  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  committee  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  the  fact  of  pictures  by  Leys  and 
Edouard  Frere  being  placed  in  the  first  line,  or  rather 
within  reach  of  the  eye — for  the  first  row  of  pictures  hero 
touch  tho  floor — was  talked  of  for  two  good  months." 
After  enumerating  a  few  of  the  works  in  the  exhibition, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  say  : — "  One  thing  that  struck 
me  forcibly  was,  tho  decay  of  landscape  and  portrait 
painting.  Landscape  especially  seems  to  be  languishing 
in  complete  disfavour.  It  is  neurly  thirty  years  since  a 
landscape  painter  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and,  judging  by  tho  hanging  of  landscapes, 
the  committoo  feels  nothing  but  contempt  for  them.  As 
to  portrait  painting,  how  can  English  artists  cultivate 
it  with  success  '<  Tho  life-Bized  drawing  of  tho  figure 
is  not  the  object  of  special  instruction  as  it  is  in  France. 
There  are  no  atcliors,  and  consequently  no  omulation. 
The  academic  courses  include  little  more  than  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  cabinet  pictures ;  thus  large  can- 
vasses are  almost  unknown  in  England,  where  artists 
confine  themselves  generally  to  a  third  tho  size  of  life. 
Tho  removal  of  tho  A-vidomy  to  Burlington-house, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  take  placo  shortly,  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  impatience  ;  tho  exhibition  will  then  have 
a  loss  confined  and  more  hospitable  theatre,  but  when 
changing  its  mansion  will  the  Academy  abandon  its 
littlenesses  and  its  partizanship  f  " 


Pamrfadnns. 


ployment  of  females  in  that  city,  and  the  following 
are  said  to  be  results: — There  ore  in  Paris  106,310 
ouvrieros.  They  may  bo  divided,  into  four  principal 
classes ;  those  who  earn  from  3s.  9d.  to  8s.  per  day,  of 
whom  there  are  770;  thc«e  who  earn  from  Is.  lOd.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  day,  of  whom  thoro  are  39,000 ;  thoso  who 
earn  Is.  8d.  a  day,  who  are  said  to  number  49,000 ;  and, 
lastly,  17,000  who  earn  between  5d.  and  Is.  per  diem. 
Tho  average  will  thus  bo  about  Is.  8d.  j>er  dav,  from 
which,  however,  deduction  must  be  made  for  Sundays 
and  fete  days,  and  also  for  dead  seasons,  which  amount, 
according  to  general  calculation,  to  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  year.  Tho  result  arrived  at  is  that,  taking  the 
whole  year  round,  tho  average  earning  of  a 
workwoman  is  about  lid.  per  diem. 

Cammtrrt. 


Flax  Crop  in  the  Netherlands.  —  Tho  report  of 
tho  Committee  of  the  Netherlands  Society  for  Promoting 
tho  Cultivation  of  Flax  says: — "The  committee  at  one 
time  was  in  hopes  of  being  ablo  to  give  about  tho  grow- 
ing flax-crop  equally  as  favourable  a  report  as  they 
could  issue  about  all  other  outstanding  crops.  This 
hope  has,  however,  been  disappointed,  as  tho  excessive 
and  continued  drought  during  tho  months  of  May  and 
Juno  has  proved  prejudicial  to  tho  young  plant,  and  to 
the  late  sown  in  particular.  The  breadth  sown  by  our 
growers  for  their  own  account  is  hardly  equal  to  that 
of  last  year  ;  and,  although  a  few  landowners  grew  flax 
to  sell  in  its  green  state,  it  may  bo  concluded  that  the 
high  price  for  corn,  madder,  and  beetroot,  has  once  more 
acted  against  the  sowing  of  flax.  Tho  straw  ripened 
sooner  than  last  year,  nevertheless  it  is  not  possible  as 
yet  to  give  a  reliable  report  of  tho  quality  of  the  seed  ; 
at  tho  same  time  it  may  fairly  be  expected  that  the  well- 
grown  flax  will  produce  good  seed,  as  tho  flowering 
season  passed  off  regularly.  In  thoso  districts  which 
suffered  from  insect*  the  result  is  doubtful.  As  to  length, 
our  new  flax  leaves  much  to  be  wished  for,  and  as  the 
reports  from  the  various  growing  districts  are  not  very 
satisfactory,  it  may  be  assumed  that  our  this  year's  crop 
will  not  come  up  to  an  average  one.  In  summing  up, 
it  appeHrs  to  us  that,  with  the  exception  of  somo  parts, 
the  early-sown  flax,  or  say  three- fourths  of  the  quantity 
sown  in  our  country,  will  produce  an  average  crop,  as  it 
was  strong  enough  to  resist  tho  continued  and  excessive 
drought.  Tho  prices  paid  for  green  flax  range  from 
.£460  to  £750  per  bunder,  being  about  equal  to  £15  or 
£25  per  imperial  acre.  It  will  be  somo  time  before  it 
can  be  ascertained  whether  the  lato  rains  have  improved 
part  of  tho  late  sown ;  the  seed,  at  all  events,  has  cer- 
tainly been  benefited  by  them.  Pulling  is  now  general, 
and  being  very  early,  the  new  flax  will  sooner  than  usual 
bo  revlv  for  steeping." 

Waoeb  of  Women  in  Paris.— The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Paris  have  instituted  on  inquiry  into  the  cm- 


Rolling  Stock  on  the  French  Railways. — Th 
rolling  stock  of  the  six  principal  railway  companies,  who 
possess  upwards  of  13,000  kils.  of  railways  in  France,  is 
composed  of  110,400  vehicles  (locomotives,  carriage*, 
waggons,  &c),  and  is  as  follows :  — 


Companlr*. 

Loco- 

Waggons. 

motives. 

Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mcditer-  \ 

1,262 

2,108 

35,659 

Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord  .... 

549 

1,032 

13,123 

Chemin  do  fer  do  l'Est  .... 

762 

1,962 

16,316 

Chemin  de  fer  de  l'Ouest   . . 

514 

1,770 

10,160 

Chemin  de  fer  d' Orleans. . . . 

G90 

1,945 

12,299 

Chemin  de  fer  du  Midi  

287 

878 

9,092 

Silk  Trade  between  France  and 

Italy. 

—The  fol- 

lowing  are  tho  exports  and  imports  of  silk  between 
France  and  Italy,  for  the  first  four  months  of  tho  pre* 
sent  vear,  as  compared  with  those  during  tho  similar 
'  in  1867  :— 

to 


Grains  (eggs)  

Cocoons   

Raw  silk  

Spun  silk   

Floss  silk   


1*6*. 


Klls. 
3,000 
15,600 
61,200 
288,900 
379,800 


Fr*. 
232,500 
322,608 
3,450.000 
27,445,500 
6,972,175 


1*67. 


163,<K)0 
285,000 

2,953,200 
23.235,800 

3.362,500 


Export!  to  Italy. 


Printed  foulards   

Plain  stuffs  

Worked  stuffs   

Mixed  stuffs   

Tulle   

Trimmings,  with  gold 

Ditto,  in  silk  

Ditto,  mixed  

Ribbons   


Kil». 

Fr*. 

Ft*. 

5.560 

422,560 

720,450 

22,365 

3,064,005 

6.773.316 

1,950 

286.660 

663.732 

6,750 

567,000 

1,151,970 

2,782 

347,760 

296,000 

457 

134.815 

246,210 

542 

73.170 

115,290 

2.892 

202,440 

468,220 

2.961 

334,593 

682,784 

1*67. 


Memorial  Tablets. — Sir, — On  looking  at  the  last 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Art;  with  which  I  am  supplied 
as  a  member  of  the  Society,  I  observed  in  p.  621,  under 
tho  heading  of  "  Memorial  Tablets  of  Great  Men  and 
Events."  one  mutter  which,  I  think,  needs  some  little 
correction.  It  is  said  that  "  Marquis  Wollosley,  soldier 
and  statesman,  lived  and  died  in  Lis  towel -house,  Ken- 
sington, which  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Ennis- 
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more-gardens."  Having  resided  in  this  vicinity  very 
nearly  57  years,  i.e.,  from  my  birth,  I  huve,  of  coarse, 
considerable  recollection  of  the  locality,  and  I  think  the 
following  is  correct:— Tho  Marquis  lived  and  died  in 
tho  Earl  of  Listowel's  house  (which  I  beliove  has  been 
known  as  "  Kingston-house" )  in  tho  Kensington -road, 
in  tho  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  lying 
between  Knightsbridgo  and  Kensington-gore.  This 
house  is  still  standing,  in  front  of  Hyde-park,  between 
Ennismoro-gardens,  on  tho  one  side,  and  Prince's-terrace 
and  Prince's-gardena,  in  the  Exhibition-road,  on  the 
other.  Ennismore-gardens  stands  on  the  ground  which 
was  formerly  atUiehod  to  Lord  Listowel's  house,  in  which 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  lived  and  died,  and  I  suppose  this 
may  probably  account  for  the  little  inaccuracy. — I  am,  &c, 
John  Bloke,  architect. 
223,  Brompton-road,  9.W.,  30th  July,  1S6S. 

Tue  Electric  Telegraph  Post  Bill. — Sir, — Not  one 
of  tho  chief  facts  which  wero  brought  hoforo  tho  Socioty 
and  tho  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Union  with  it,  in 
support  of  this  Bill,  was  disproved  before  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons.  Tho  leading  principles  pro- 
pounded wcro  recognised,  and  they  have  now  been  sanc- 
tioned by  a  full  committee  of  tho  whole  house,  after 
hearing  the  objections  raised  by  railway  directors,  and 
raised  truly,  that  tho  whole  measure  went  against  what 
thoy  called  their  industries,  and  tho  bill  has  been 

{msscd  there.  Looking  at  it  as  a  precedent  for  future 
ogislation,  Mr.  Leveson  Gowor,  a  director  of  the 
Bodmin  railway,  and  a  voter,  on  the  railway  com- 
mission, against  interference  with  the  companies,  de- 
clared that  its  importance  could  not  be  over-rated.  lie 
was  alarmed  at  tho  precedent  it  would  set  for  tho  pur- 
chase of  tho  Irish  railways.  Ho  deprecated  it  as  tho 
inauguration  of  a  new  and  largo  policy.  Mr.  Robert 
Phillips,  another  opjxment,  said  that  it  should  be 
brought  before  tho  constituencies  at  tho  hustings.  Un- 
doubtedly I  concur  in  tho  suggostion,  provided  it  bo 
brought  before  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and  by  parties 
who  have  no  other  than  the  public  interests  in  view. 
I  could  not  at  first  perceive  the  grounds  of  the  opposition 
of  some  of  tho  larger  wholesale  houses  to  the  principles 
of  a  small  parcel  post,  and  of  the  cheap  electric  telegraph 
post ;  but  I  am  informed,  that  whilst  tho  measure  would 
enable  tho  retail  dealers  in  country  towns  and  rural  places 
to  save  stocks,  by  telegraidiing  for  articles  as  they  want 
them,  it  would  oblige  the  wholesale  houses  to  keep  more 
stocks,  to  go  to  additional  expense  for  warehouse-roorn, 
and  put  them  out  of  their  present  comfortable  paces, 
without  additional  profit — that  they  can  see.  I  hopo 
thoir  apprehensions,  as  to  a  fair  remuneration,  may  not 
bo  well  founded.  But  it  marks  a  progress  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  impassioned  vaticinations  of  the  representa- 
tives of  tho  railway  interests  now  failed  to  produce 
any  impression  on  tho  houso ;  they  did  not  daru  to 
provoke  a  divisiou  on  tho  principle  of  tho  measure,  and 
tho  great  precedent  has  been  deliberately  sanctioned. 
Tho  chief  opposition  raised  to  tho  measure  was  on 
financial  point*,  on  which  I  wish  to  make  some  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Goschen  questioned  Mr.  Soudamorc'a  esti- 
mates of  the  probable  future  of  telegraphic  returns.  If, 
however,  there  wero  to  bo  no  improvement  whatever  in 
the  use  of  the  telegraph,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
public  or  tho  Government  was  in  reality  giving  three- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  for  a  return  of  five  ;  but  all  tho  evi- 
dence proves  a  steady  advance  of  tho  telegraph  receipts 
at  the  existing  charges,  set  down,  in  tho  cjisc  of  the  In- 
ternational Company,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent. 
Unless  it  is  to  bo  assnmcd  that  the  existing  commercial 
depression  is  to  bo  permanent,  there  is  ex-cry  reason  to 
calculate  upon  tho  increase,  oven  of  that  company's 
revenue,  as  progressive.  With  tho  increase  at  the  rate 
of  ten  per  cent.,  wiw  Mr.  Goschen' a  proposal  equitablo 
to  base  the  compensation  on  a  three  years'  average,  in- 
stead of  tho  net  results  progressively  attained  ?  Ho 
argued  that  future  inventions  would  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  purchase.     On  tho  contrary,  it  is  fair 


to  anticipate  that  they  will  augment  it.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  roduco  tho  capital  employed,  or  not  to  in- 
crease it,  but  to  cheapen  tho  working.  To  givo  ono 
practical  instance.  If  there  be  an  increase  of  trai&o 
along  a  lino,  the  usual  way  of  meeting  it  is  to  put  down 
an  additional  wire,  which  costs  ten  pounds  a  mile  and 
ten  shillings  per  annum  for  maintenance.  But  by  a 
now  invention  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone's  ono  wire 
may  bo  mado  to  do  the  work  of  six,  at  a  cost  one- 
fourth  less  than  tho  cost  of  maintenance.  Tho  tendency 
of  improvements  must  be  to  cheapen  the  work,  or  else 
why  should  they  be  adopted  ?  and  these  improvement* 
would  always  be  available  to  tho  public.  It  is  true  that 
new  companies  might  adopt  them  too,  but  it  is  a  truth, 
not  yet  it  would  seem  perceived,  that  any  now  company 
must  have  separate  establishments,  offices  and  staff's  to 
pay  for,  and  therefore  cannot  successfully  compete  with  tho 
government  which  haa  them  paid  for  already .  Mr.  Gowor 
preferred  that  the  companies  should  by  agreement  try 
and  do  the  work  by  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the 
post  office ; — in  amicable  arrangement  to  go  on  with 
separate  establishments,  in  somo  cases  three  sets  of  estab- 
lishments, from  the  same  placo  to  the  same  place!  Mr. 
Goschen,  in  proof  of  the  high  price  to  be  given  for  tho 
works,  cited  tho  fact  that  the  teb'graplxic  works  of 
France  had  cost  only  £900,000,  and  hero  wo  were  going 
to  pay  several  millions  for  telegraphic  works.  Just  so, 
as  I  have  previously  stated;  this  is  the  penalty  the  public 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  commercial  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity of  its  representatives,  in  having  pormitted  im- 
mense duplicate  and  triplicate  expensive  establishments 
to  bo  constructed  which  tho  government  of  France  with 
proper  foresight  prevented.  Tho  economic  question  is, 
in  reality,  less  what  the  Government  Bhall  give,  than  how 
much  it  shall  take  out  of  tho  gains  derivable  from  con- 
solidation, and  from  tho  utilization  of  its  own  establish- 
ment, by  taking  up  for  tho  public  the  business  of  tho 
trading  companies.  The  International  Company  for  one 
may  justly  say,  "Whilst  you  (the  Government)  have 
hitherto  been  indolent  and  apathetic  on  the  subject,  we 
have  worked  up  a  good-paying  and  increasing  business, 
with  a  largo  reserve  fund ;  and  now  Mr.  Goschen  wants 
to  take  from  us  this  business,  yielding  at  present  ten  per 
cent.,  for  sixteen  years'  purchase,  at  which,  from  anything 
in  the  market,  we  cannot  replace  our  present  income. 
He  treats  twenty  years'  purchase,  or  a  soiling  valuo  of 
207,  as  being  too  high  for  this  secure  and  improving 
income,  which  we  do  not  want  to  sell ;  "—and  the  fact  is 
thero  has  been  little  of  the  stock  in  the  market  to  sell. 
'•But  for  how  much  less  can  we  get  even  nn  unitnproving 
income  of  tlio  same  amount.  Will  it  be  fair,  by  a  practi- 
cally compulsory  sale,  thns  to  augment  your  gains  at 
our  expense  ?"  Mr.  Childors  proposed  to  refer  the 
whole  question  of  compensation  to  arbitration ;  but  he 
must  be  young  in  public  administration  not  to  bo  aware 
how  uniformly  and  heavily  arbitrations  arc  given  against 
tho  public.  In  this  very  deportment  the  railway  com- 
panies have  got  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  double  the  price 
at  which  they  were  and  are  actually  conveyed  by  coach. 
On  the  whole,  looking  at  the  practice  in  such  cases, 
more  would  bo  lost  than  could  be  gained  by  delay. 
Besides  one  important  point  of  administrative  principle, 
to  which  I  shall  beg  to  draw  distinct  attention,  for  its 
practical  application,  I  rejieat,  we  havo  now  a  legislative 
sanction  to  the  precodent  for  railway  reform,  i.e.,  of  tho 
principle  of  unity  of  management,  under  public  responsi- 
bility, of  the  means  of  intercommunication,  and  for  slutting 
the  gains  thence  derivable  between  the  public  and  tho 
shareholder.  In  railway  administration  it  is  to  beborno 
in  mind  that  tho  proved  gains  derivable  are  upwards  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  tho  not  income.  Shall  not  that  gain 
l>e  achieved  for  the  shareholders  as  well  as  for  the  public  ? 
Tho  government  may  there  get  fivi;  pi  r  cent,  for  three 
and  a-half.  Shall  it  not  be  got  as  in  tho  case  of  the 
telegraphs  ?  Tho  early  consideration  of  tho  scquostions, 
in  the  first  instance  for  Ireland,  is  opened  by  the  great 
electric  telegraph  measure.— I  am,  Sec,  Edwin  Chadwick. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 
SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 
»Jfc  Dtlittrtd  on  \\th  July.  1 868. 

15i™  Bill— Titles  to  Land  Consolidation  (S,-otl»nd)  (amended), 
ail.     „    Mnnlclnal  Elections  (Scotland)  (amcndcil). 
ai  l.  Rejistrntion  ( Ireland). 

220.     ,,  Liquidation. 

324.    „    Tain  Provisional  Onler  Confirmation. 

257.  (i  )  Custom*  (Landing  Department) -Minutes,  Ac. 

340.  Coinage  — Account 

367.  Poor  Rate  (Seotland)-Retura. 

377.  Ordnance— Report. 

386   Army  (Prire  Monev)— Account. 

Trade*  Unions  and  other  Associations  — Ninth  Report. 

Public  Petitions— Thirtieth  Report. 

r>tli<-tr*l  on  XMh  July,  1868. 

326.  Bill—  General  Police  and  Im|  mvement  (,  Scotland)  Act  Amend- 

ment (amended). 

327.  „     Danube  Works  L»an. 

329.    „    Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Supple- 

mental  (No.  3) 
98.  (it.)  Civil  Services  Estimates— Corrected  Pages. 
366.  Military  Savings  Banks  -  Account. 
3«X  Friendly  Societies  ( Sco f.and) -Report. 
405  Railways  (Ireland)  -Return. 

Health— Tenth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 

Dtlivereil  on  Hlh  July,  1368. 
36.1.  Education  (Ireland) -Ret urn. 

365.  Cape  of  Ooo.l  H«>|>e  Malls— Correspondence  and  Contract. 

389.  Merchant  Shipping— Account. 

404.  Curraeh  of  Klldare  Bill -Report. 

419.  Civil  Services-Supplementary  Estimate. 

Dthttrtd  on  \ith  July,  1*68. 
Bill— St.  Mary  Somerset's  Church,  London. 
,,     Sir  Robert  Napier's  Annuity 
331.     „     Poor  I -aw  Board  Provisional  Onler  Confirmation. 

334.  „     Admiralty  Suits. 

370.  Burials  In  <  hurchya'd.  (Ireland) — Return. 
373.  (1).  War  Office  (Control  Department)  -  Further  Correspondence. 
385.  Chamber  of  London— Annual  Accounts. 
394.  Navy  Estimates—  Memoranda. 

Se»sioX  1867. 

500.  East  India  (European  and  Native  Troops) -Return. 

PtiiTrrrf  „n  161*  July,  1868. 
312,  Bill— Compulsory  Church  Rates  Abolition  (as  amended  by  the 

Lml 

333.     „    Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  (as  amended  by  the 
Lords). 

335.  „    Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Supple- 

mental (No.  4). 
236.     „     Colonial  Shipping. 
392.  Grand  Jury  Presentments  ( Ireland)— Report. 
396.  Army  (Non-purchase  Corps)  — Instructions. 
42i  Marriage*  (South  Australia ) -Act,  Ac. 
428.  War  Office  (  Audit  Department)  — Letter. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  Ac  — Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
taries of  Embassy  and  Legation  (No.  4,  IMS  I. 

-Statistical  Abstract  (1»53  to  1866)-Fourth 


DeNtttvd  on  I'lh  July,  1668. 
337.  BUI—  Railway  Companies. 

318.     „     Saleof  Pols  Misand  Pharmacy  Act  Amendment  (amended). 

379.  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (Ireland)— Annual  Report. 

354   Bank  Hoi!  lays  Rill  -Report  and  Evidence. 

410.  Abyssinian  Expedi'lon  — Return. 

415.  East  India  Irrigation  Company — Return. 

Technl  -a\  and  Primary  Education-Circulars,  together  with  their 
replies. 

DfHrtre*  on  isM  July,  1868. 
239.  Bill  -  Electric  Telepra,  hs  (amended  by  the  Select  Committee). 
340.     „     Hudson's  Hay  Company 


341 


Expiring  Laws  Continuance. 
,,    Wood*  and  Oame  Assessment. 
Superior  C"tirts  of  Common  Law,  Ac. — Return. 
Special  and  Common  Jmies  — Report  of  the  Select  Committee. 
Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rt>oms( "louse of  Commons)—  Report 
from  Select  Committee 
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414.  Penan*  Malls— Correspond* 
435.  Electric  Telegraphs  Bill  -Special  Report. 
Foreign  Statistics  -Part  XI  Statl.tieal  Tables. 
Public  Petitions -Thirty  -first  Report. 


atents. 


of  Patmtr  Journal,  July  17. 
Gkaxts  or  PaovmosAt.  PmorBcrtox. 

Ammonia,  extrication  and  condensation  of— 3067-1.  Baggs 
Braby. 

Billiard*,  Ac,  marklne  board  for— 2114— F.  A.  Pavcy. 
'oilers— 1042  — T.  It.  P.  Dennis, 
ioller*  — 2075—  J.  Morris. 

Jollers  -  2usO — J.  Ward  man  and  J.  and  F.  Baldwin. 


B'dlers— 2091  — O.  Bower. 
Boilers,  furnaces,  *c.    20*9 — F.  J.  Drcchsler. 
Bottles,  manufacturing— 779 -W.  Langwell  ami  IT.  Spring. 
Brick  msklng  machinery  -207.1— II.  Large. 
Cartrl  lge*-lM3i_R.  Wolnar. 
Engines  and  pumps— 1131    C.  B  and  J.  Hardick. 
BsnrlMa,  Ac.,  replacing  on  the  line  of  rails— 2069— J.  Bowker  and  J . 
I  vers. 

Fahr'c*.  Ae.,  bleaching— 2085— C.  E  Brooman. 
Fahries,  Ac,  drying  -  20sl— W.  Baxter,  D  Waring,  A  J.  8.  Wooller. 
Fire-arm.,  Ac  ,  hreoch-loadtng  -2077— W.  C.  S-lff. 
Fire-arms,  Ac,  breech  l  lading  —  2096 -A.  M.  Clark. 
Flax,  Ac,  preparing  -2120  -A.  M.  (  lark. 
Fuel  ec  •nomizcr  and  f  ed-water  heater— 2138 — R.  Necdham. 
Iron  ami  »teel-16*6  -  J  J.  Harrop  and  W.  Corbett. 
Liquid  and  gas  meters— 2132   if,  A.  Mullcr. 
Liquid  meters— 20s4 — A.  V.  Newton. 
Locomotive  enzinet  -2128  —J.  and  O.  M.  Ward. 
Looms -2082— R.  Shaw  and  J.  Clayton. 
M  mure,  spreading  -18S3— S.  Wllkerson. 
Metal  castings -184*  —  A  Prince. 
Metals,  smelting,  by  the  use  of  hydrocar 

heated  steam— 2065  -  P.  R.  Hodge. 
Motive-power- 1878— J  Bourne. 
Naphtha,  burning  the  vapour  of -20*8—  W.  R.  Lake. 
Naphtha,  Ac,  apparatus  for  the  combustion  of  -2090— 
Pap  r  pulp,  maoufacturiog— 2126  -J.  H.  Johnson. 
Parkesirte,  treaMn-— 741  -J.  Lewthwalte. 
Pri  .ting  materials— 210S— L  Francis. 
Railway  breaks    2102  —  W.  Brookes. 

Sac  harine  and  salin«  solutions,  treating — 3134  — A.  Fryer. 
Saltpetre,  Ac,  manufacturing— 2112— J.  E.  Poynter  and  T.  L.  Pat- 
terson. 

Sewing  machines,  stands  for— 2013— J.  Blomfleld. 
Si.awls.  Ac  —  20s7  -C  E.  Brooman. 
Shi|«'  signals,  Ac— 176s  -  F.  N.  Olshorne. 
Shoes  for  horses,  Ac.— 2123  -J.  II  Johnson. 

Taiw  measures,  Ac  ,  cases  for  holding  and  winding— 2074  — 0.  H 

W  li  on. 

Thrashing  machines— 2118— D  Fender. 
Thrcad-poilshii.ir  machines -2071—  O  McCulloch. 
Tickets,  numbering  and  priming  consecutively  • 

O  llopwivxl,  ami  W  Elam. 
TotMCOO,  twisting-iloo- T.  Ward  and  W.  S.  Black. 
Toys,  automaton -2110— W.  E.  Newton. 
Vol  'dpedes  or  ve-sels,  marine    1990  —A.  J.  B.  P.  Thierry. 
Watch  s,  Ac  -20is6— O.  II.  Wilson. 
Warps,  Ac,  siring  and  drying  1306— J.  H.  Bolton. 

-  2035 -S.  Owens  and  T. 


M.  Bcbro, 


ISTVSJfTIOS!  WITH  CoMPLBTK  Sp: 

Railway  carriages— 2211— W.  R.  Lake 
PATBXTS 

176.  E.  Dorsett. 
212.  W.  J.  Coleman. 
21*.  W.  Davis. 
251.  W.  J.  Jennl'  gs. 
2*0.  W.  E.  Newton. 
2*4.  J.  Roberta  and  J.  Morgan. 
367.  W.  It  Lake. 
391.  W  E.  Newton. 
444.  W.  B.  Adams. 


465.  A.  Brin. 
494.  W.  R.  Lake. 
609.  J.  Macintosh  and  W. 
gett. 

1276.  T.  A.  Warrington. 
1343.  C.  Brown 
1552.  S.  B.  Boulton. 
1613.  W.  Allday. 
1622.  W.  Manwarin?. 
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31. 

70. 
328. 
215. 
238. 


241. 
2i6. 
252. 
254. 

254. 
2*1. 
265. 
?«*. 
270. 
2SH. 
2  "9. 
301. 
302. 


A.  Cox. 

M.Walker  A  O.H.  Money. 

S.  Bennett. 
T.  Cook. 

D.  Y.  Stewart. 
It  llndge. 

O.  Kirk  and  W.  Murray. 
J.  C.  Sanders. 
O  Allibon  and  A.  Manure. 
J.  and  D  fltorer. 

E.  W.  De  Rusetl  and  R.  F. 
Dale. 

K.  J  Winslow. 
C  Kllt.nrn. 
C.  Ritchie 
E  J  W.  ParnacotL 
A  McDougall. 
It  A.  Bonneville. 
W.  A.  (Jlbbs. 
J.  H. 
J.  I). 

J.  Frame. 


303. 

352. 

356. 

3<1. 

391. 

4  19. 

441. 

459. 

4«l. 

515. 

537. 

557. 

5-7. 

965. 

987. 
105S 
I0O5. 
13*5. 
14s2. 
1511. 


W.  H.  Richardson 

Bcardmure. 
It.  Altken. 
J.  James  n. 
P.  Graham. 
F.  Ardache. 
W.  B.  Marston. 
N.  C  Szerclmey. 
C  and  L  Verhulst. 
J.  O.  WMlans. 
L.  MummenhofT. 
J.  and  J  Thorn 
J.  O  Jones. 
W.  Wilson. 
It  Bessemer. 
II.  Bessemer. 
.1.0 
II 

A.  Clark. 

C.  J.  Chubb. 
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Cantor  Lectures. 

"On  Food."    By  Da.  Lethbry,  M.A.,  M.B.,  &c. 

Lecture  II.,  delivered  Monday,  January  27. 
Omparatiw  Digestibility  of  Foods— Function*  of  Different 

The  phenomena  of  digestion  are  altogether  of  n  physical 
and  chemical  nature ;  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  a 
vital  quality  about  them ;  for  the  comminuted  food  is 
brought  successively  under  the  influence  of  spocial  sol- 
vents furnished  by  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  tho 
pancreatic  fluid,  the  biliary  secretion,  and  the  intes 
tinal  mucus ;  oil  of  which  are  associated  with  a  large 
volume  of  water.  Digestion,  indeed,  as  Berzelius  re- 
marked, is  a  true  process  of  rinsing— tho  amount  of 
fluid  secreted  into  tho  alimentary  canal,  and  again  ab- 
sorbed from  it,  being,  according  to  tho  researches  of 
Bernard,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt,  not  less  than  three  gal- 
lons in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Tho  following,  in  fact, 
are  the  daily  proportions  of  the  several  secretions  and 
their  solid  constituents  : — 


lbs. 

Solid 
Matter. 

Gastric  juico  .... 
Pancreatic  fluid  . . 

3-54 
1411 
882 

grs. 
231 

2,960 
6,172 

3-64 

1,233 

Intestinal  mucus  . . 

0-47 

40 

30-48 

10,642 

Active  Principle*. 


trr». 

37  of  ptyalin. 
316  of  pepsin. 
773  of  pancroatin. 

28  of  ditto. 


2,227 


{of  special 
solvents. 


All  of  which,  by  their  spocial  solutivo  actions  on  the 
several  constituent*  of  food,  rob  it  of  its  nutritive  quality, 
and  carry  it  into  the  circulation. 


Kach  of  tho  fluids,  so  largely  secreted  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  has  its  special  functions. 

The  ta/iva,  which  is  a  secretion  from  many  glands 
opening  into  the  mouth,  is  a  thin  glairy  liquid,  of  Blight 
alkaline  reaction,  except  while  fasting  ;  and  containing 
about  1  per  cent,  of  solid  matter' — half  of  which  is  a 
peculiar  organic  body,  called  ptyalin,  and  the  rest  is 
composed  of  chloride  and  phosphate  of  sodium,  with  a 
little  carbonate  »nd  sulphocyanide.  Ptyalin  is  a  nitro- 
geneous  substance,  of  tho  nature  of  diastase — the  fer- 
ment, which  in  tho  vegetable  converts  Btarch  into  sngar, 
and  hence  it  has  been  called  animal  duistate  by  Mialho, 
who  attaches  groat  importance  to  it  ns  the  principal 
agent  concerned  in  the  digestion  of  starchy  foods — one 
part  of  ptyalin,  according  to  him,  being  capable  of 
converting  8,000  parts  of  insoluble  starch  into  solublo 
glucose.  Saliva  has  no  chemical  action  on  fat,  or  fibrin, 
or  albuminous  bodies — its  real  functions  being  to  lubri- 
cate the  food  for  deglutition,  to  carry  oxygen  into  the 
stomach,  and  to  furnish  a  solvent  for  starch  and  tender 
cellulose.  Those  animals  which  feed  chiefly  on  woody 
matters,  as  tho  beaver,  have  large  salivary  glands,  and 
provision  is  made  for  a  prolonged  contact  of  the  secretion 
with  the  vegetable  tissue. 

An  artificial  saliva  may  be  obtained  from  seeds  which 
have  fermented,  and  in  which  the  diastase  is  abundant. 
Liebiff's  Extract  of  Malt  is  an  example  of  this ;  and  Mr. 
Morson  has  taken  advantage  of  the  discovery  of  M. 
M6go  Mouries,  that  the  inner  layer  of  bran  contains  a 
nitrogenous  digestive  principle  called  eerealin,  of  the 
nature  of  diastase,  and  has  extracted  it,  and  consolidated 
it  with  sugar,  in  a  preparation  which  ho  has  named 
sacckarated  trheat  pkotphatea.  Both  of  these  are  aids  to 
tho  digestion  of  farinaceous  matters. 

Go*  trie  juice  is  a  secretion  from  the  entire  surface  of 
the  stomach.  It  is  a  transparent  liquid,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  of  a  saline  and  acid  taste.  It  is  much  heavier 
than  water  (sp.  gr.  about  1,020V  and  it  contains  from  2 
to  3  per  cent,  of  solid  matter — about  1*7  of  which  is  a 
remarkable  nitrogenous  organic  body,  called  by  Schwann, 
its  discoverer,  pepsin.  Its  peculiarity  is,  that  in  the 
presence  of  an  acid,  it  converts  almost  every  description 
of  albuminous  and  fibrinous  matter  into  a  solublo  form 
of  albumen,  called  by  Lehman n,  peptone,  and  by  ilialho 
albuminott.  It  differs  from  common  albumen  in  many 
particulars — it  is,  for  example,  more  liquid;  it  is  not 
'  coagulated  by  heat,  nor  by  weak  spirit,  nor  by  acids,  nor 
j  by  most  mineral  salts  ;  it  is  not  very  prone  to  decom- 
I  position  ;  and  it  is  capable  of  dialtjui*,  thit  is,  of  transu- 
|  dation  through  animal  membrane,  and,  therefore,  of 
absorption,  which  albumen  is  not.  The  digestive  power 
of  it  is  very  great,  for  Wasmann  found  that  an  acid 
liquid  containing  only  one  part  of  it  in  60,000  of  the 
solution — that  is,  about  one  grain  in  a  gallon,  was  capable 
of  dissolving  meat ;  and  Lehmann  ascertained  that  100 
parts  of  tho  gastric  juice  of  a  dog  would  digest  5  parts 
of  coagulated  albumen. 

The  nature  of  the  free  acid  in  gastric  juice  is  some- 
what doubtful ;  Lehmann,  who  has  frequently  examined 
it,  says  it  is  Lactic  acid,  but  Schwann  asserts  that  ho  has 
often  found  free  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  bo  that  tho 
chlorides  contained  in  tho  stomach  aro  partially  decom- 
posed by  lactic  acid,  especially  during  tho  process  of 
analysis,  and  thus  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  accounted 
for.  When  the  acid  is* in  too  Urge  excess,  tho  digostivo 
action  is  abnormal,  and  so  also  when  it  is  deficient ; 
Lehmann  states  that  tho  best  proportion  is  when  100 
parts  of  the  gastric  juice  is  just  neutralised  with  127  of 
potash. 

Considering  tho  importance  of  pepsin  as  a  digostivo 
agent,  the  preparation  of  it  has  become  a  common  affair 
of  trade.  In  France  it  is  obtained  from  tho  stomach  of 
the  pig  by  carefully  washing  it,  then  scraping  off  tho 
soft  mucus  membrane,  rubbing  it  down  with  a  littlo 
water,  filtering,  precipitating  the  foreign  matters  with 
acetate  of  lead,  again  filtering,  and  then  precipitating 
tho  excess  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  after 
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which  it  18  allowed  to  stand,  or  it  is  warmed,  to  got  rid 
of  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  is  thon  filtered 
once  more,  and  after  carefully  evaporating  to  the  consist- 
ence of  syrup  it  is  consolidated  with  dry  starch.  In  this 
country  it  is  pre  pa  ml  from  the  stomach  of  the  sheep  as 
well  as  of  the  pig,  and  we  have  our  peptina  ovi»  end  ptptinn 
porei  ;  besides  which,  the  use  of  lend  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  avoided  hy  precipitating  the  foreign 
matter  with  alcohol,— pepsin  being  soluble  in  weak  spirit. 
On  the  locturc-tablo  are  spoeimons  of  Boudault's  pepsin, 
as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Morson,  of  London,  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Claridge,  of  Warwick,  all  of 
which  are  also  in  operation,  showing  their  relative  diges- 
tive powers  on  animal  fibrin. 

The  pepsin  preparations  on  the  table  contain  varying 
proportions  of  starch,  as  from  20  to  60  per  cent. ;  but 
the  digestive  power  of  any  specimen  may  be  easily  tested 
by  putting  a  dose  of  the  preparation  into  a  small  bottle 
with  half  an  ounce  of  water,  acidulating  with  20  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  adding  half  a  drachm  of 
hard  boiled  egg  chopped  small,  or  the  same  weight  of 
lean  meat,  or  120  grains  of  tho  fibrin  of  blood.  On 
standing  in  a  warm  place  at  a  temperature  of  from  100 
to  1 10,  the  digestion  should  be  complete  in  two  hours. 
Tried  in  this  manner,  Dr.  Pavy  found,  somo  time  ago. 
that  nearly  all  tho  preparations  in  common  use  were 
inert ;  not  so,  however,  at  tho  present  time,  for,  as  you 
will  notice,  digestion  is  proceeding  rapidly. 

I  am  told  that  the  strongest  pepsin  is  obtained  from 
young  healthy  pigs  which  arc  kept  hungry,  and  are  then 
excited  by  savoury  food  which  they  are  not  albwed  to  eat 
while  tho  influence  of  it  is  strong  upon  them,  and  the 
secretions  are  pouring  out  in  expectation  of  the  meal, 
the  animals  are  pithed. 

Pepsin,  like  diastase,  is  rendered  inert  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  120  to  130°  Fah. ;  and,  therefore,  very  hot 
drinks  after  a  meal  are  hurtful. 

Pancreatic  Jtuid  is  a  secretion  from  tho  pancreas  or 
sweet-bread.  Until  recently  ita  true  digestive  functions 
wore  not  woll  determined.  It  is  a  colourless  fluid  of  a 
gravity  of  1,008  or  1,009.  Like  the  saliva,  it  is  generally 
a  little  alkaline,  and  it  contains  about  I '3  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter,  one-eighth  of  which  is  a  nitrogenous  organic 
substance  of  tho  nature  of  ptyalin  or  diastase,  and  is 
called  panereatin. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Bernard  proved,  what 
Valentin  had  long  before  suspected,  that  tho  pancreatic  I 
fluid  whs  concerned  in  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters ;  I 
but  he  fell  into  error  in  supposing  that  its  action  was  to  j 
saponify  tho  fat,  and  to  sot  glycerin  free.  Hero  is  a 
sp-  crimen  of  glycerin  and  of  lead-soap  obtained  from  fat 
upon  which  the  pancreatic  fluid  had  previously  acted, 
showing  that  saponification  had  not  been  effected.  The 
true  action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  evidently  to 
break  up  the  large  granules,  and  crystals  and  globules  of 
oil  and  fat,  into  myriads  of  minute  particles  of  from 
l-3,000th  to  1-I5,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  this 
way  the  fat  is  emulsified  and  converted  into  a  milky 
liquid,  which  mixes  freely  with  water,  and  passes  through 
tho  tissues  of  the  intestines  into  the  lacteal*.  We  are 
indebted  for  this  knowledge  to  Dr.  Dobell,  who  had  long 
been  of  opinion  that  the  functions  of  the  pancreas  were 
important  in  certain  diseases,  and  required  elucidation. 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Julius  Schwcitecr,  of  Brighton, 
the  thon  manager  of  the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Savory 
and  Moore,  he  made  a  largo  series  of  investigations  into 
tho  properties  of  tho  pancreatic  secretion,  and  ho  found 
that  when  the  fresh  pancreas  (and  best  of  the  pig)  is 
rubbed  down  in  a  mortar  with  twice  its  weight  of  hog's 
lard,  it  rapidly  emulsifies  it ;  and  on  adding  about  four 
or  five  times  the  bulk  of  water,  and  straining  through 
muslin,  there  is  obtained  a  thick  milky  liquid,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  cream,  which  gradually  consolidates.  If  this 
be  treated  with  ether,  tho  pancreatised  fat  dissolves  ;  and 
wh«n  tho  ether  is  separated  by  distillation,  there  remains 
the  purified  pancreatised  fat,  which  is  still  miscible  with 
water;  in  fact,  when  mixed  with  four  or  five  parts  of 


water  it  forms  the  creamy  emulsion  which  is  used 
etically  and  medicinally  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  at  a 

time. 

Tho  properties  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  have  been  well 
described  bv  Dr.  Dobell,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  fluid  has  not  only  the  remarkable  property  of  emulsi- 
fying oil  and  fat,  and  so  rendering  them  capable  of  ab- 
sorption, but  it  has  also  the  power  of  dissolving  starch 
by  converting  it  into  glucose.  In  this  respect  its  action 
is  like  that  of  saliva,  but  it  is  much  more  energetic  ;  for 
in  its  fresh  state,  one  part  of  the  pancreas  will  dissolve 
eight  parts  of  starch,  and  even  after  it  has  emulsified  Cat 
it  will  dissolve  two  parts  of  starch.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
powerful  agent  of  digestion,  in  so  far  as  fat,  and  starch, 
and  young  cellulose  are  concerned,  but  it  has  little  or  no 
action  on  albuminous  substances. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Dobell  and  to  Mr.  Morson  for 
the  specimens  of  panereatin  and  pancreatized  fat  upon  the 
table.  The  first  of  these  preparations  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  fresh  pancreas  with  water,  and  carefully 
evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
then  consolidating  it  with  the  flour  of  malt.  Perhaps  the 
dried  pancreas,  powdered  and  mixed  with  malt,  would  be 
a  stronger  preparation. 

The  Bile  is  a  complex  liquid,  consisting  of  biliary  acids 
( four acholic,  glyeocolie,  &c.)  in  combination  with  soda. 
Its  reaction  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  it  contains  about 
14  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  not  less  than  12  of  which 
are  organic. 

The  truo  function  of  the  bile  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  it 
aids  in  neutralizing  the  acid  peptones  from  the  stomach ; 
perhaps,  also,  in  emulsifying  fat ;  and  it  may  be  that  it 
helps  tho  digestion  of  starchy  foods.  Lehmann  thinks  it 
is  a  rich  residuum  from  the  manufacture  of  blood  globules 
in  tho  liver,  and  that  it  is  secreted  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  only  to  be  reabsorbed  into  tho  blood.  Mr.  Lee,  also, 
is  of  opinion,  from  his  examination  of  the  foetal  liver, 
that  it  separates  a  highly  nutritious  substance  from  the 
portal  blood,  which  is  elaborated  in  tho  intestines.  Its 
fun  it  ions,  however,  are  manifestly  obscure. 

Lastly,  the  intettinal  tecrelion  which  is  thrown  out 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  small  intestines,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  a  powerful 
agent  of  digestion ;  for  it  comhines  the  activity  and 
digestive  power  of  all  the  other  secretions — starch,  fat, 
and  albuminous  substances  being  all  equally  well  digested 
by  it. 

The  food,  therefore,  coming  into  contact  with  these 
special  solvent*,  and  being  copiously  drenched  with  fluid, 
gives  up  its  nutritive  constituents.  Admirable,  however, 
as  this  provision  is  for  tho  digestion  of  food,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  useful  matter  passes  through  tho  bowel 
unchanged  ;  for  cellulose,  starch  globules,  and  muscular 
fibre  are  common  constituents  of  sewage.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  says  that  in  the  case  of  an  adult  man,  with  goad 
digestion,  1-I2th  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  passes  away 
with  the  excreta,  and  others  have  computed  it  at  an  8th. 
In  a  dry  state  tho  faeces  of  man  contain  about  6*5  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  in  the  fresh  state,  1*7.  In  Ranke's 
experiments,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  nitrogen  in  the 
faeces  was  to  that  in  the  urine  as  1  to  12*5.  Much  of 
this  is,  doubtless,  derived  from  the  secretions  which 
have  done  the  work  of  digestion,  and  havo  thus  become 
effete ;  indeed.  Dr.  Marcet  iB  of  opinion  that  the  alvine 
discharges  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  residuum  of  albu- 
minous substances  which  havo  been  secreted  into  tho 
bowel  for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  In  ordinary  indi- 
viduals they  amount  to  from  4  oz.  to  65  ox.  a-day — 
(Wehsurg  says  4  6 on.;  Liebig,  5  5 oz. ;  Lawes,  4*2  for 
a  middle-aged  adult,  and  6-2  for  a  person  over  50 — tho 
mean  amount  for  adult  males  being  4  2  oz.,  and  for  adult 
females  l-3oz.);  and  when  calculated  in  a  dry  state 
they  amount  to  about  1*1  ox.  daily.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  when  indigestible  and  irritating  food  is 
used,  tho  quantity  of  fmcal  matter  is  increased,  as  if  the 
food  was  hurried  through  the  intestines  without  under- 
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going  digestion.  At  tbo  Wakefield  Prison,  for  example, 
it  was  found  that  when  brown  broad,  containing  bran, 
was  given  to  the  prisoners,  the  weight  of  the  fieces  was 
7  os.  per  head  daily ;  and  the  same  fact  has  been  observed 
at  the  Coldbath-fiolda  Prison. 

With  this  general  account  of  the  digestive  function  of 
tho  different  secretions  discharged  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  we  aro  prepared  to  inquire  into  the  digestibility  of 
different  alimentary  substances. 

Nitrogenous  or  proteinactout,  or  albuminou$  substantia, 
which  constitute  the  leading  articles  of  diet,  aro  evi- 
dently digested  by  the  gastrin  juico  and  the  intestinal 
mucus.  In  tho  former  case  they  are  converted  into  acid 
poptones,  of  which,  according  to  Lehmann,  thero  aro 
several  varieties,  as  albumiHO-peptones,  fribrino-peptonet, 
cateino-peptonn,  gelatino-ptptone*,  Sec,  according?  as  they 
are  derived  from  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  gel  .tin,  &c., 
and  of  theso  substances  the  fluid  form  of  albumen  is 
most  easily  converted  ;  then  coagulated  albumen  ;  then 
fibrin  ;  then  casein  ;  and,  lastly,  the  derivatives  of  albu- 
men, gelatin,  chondrin  and  cartilage.  Tho  togumcntary 
forms  of  albumen,  as  hair,  wool,  feathers,  Sec,  being  en- 
tirely indigestible.  Ilere  is  an  examplo  of  the  indigesti- 
bility  of  hair— it  is  a  ball  of  it,  obtained  from  tho  alimen- 
tary canal  of  a  cow,  and  has  coino  from  the  calf  which 
the  cow  has  a  habit  of  licking.  Serpents  and  other 
animals  that  swallow  their  prey  entire,  digest  the  soft 
tissues  and  bones,  but  they  disgorge  tho  hair  and  feathers 
untouched. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  comparative  digestibility 
of  different  nitrogenous  foods  ;  for  the  well-known  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Beaumont  on  the  Canadian  with  a 
fistulous  opening  in  tho  stomach,  and  even  experiments 
made  in  bottles'  with  pepsin,  do  not  represent  tho  full 
and  natural  conditions  of  the  process :  at  tho  present 
time  there  are,  no  doubt,  great  differences  in  tho  digesti- 
bility of  different  animal  substances.  Dr.  Beaumont 
found,  in  his  inquiries,  that  soused  pigs'  feet  and  soused 
tripe  wero  the  most  digestible  of  all  foods,  and  that  boiled 
tendon  of  meat  was  the  least  digestible.  The  following, 
in  fact,  are  the  timet*  given  by  him  for  the  chymification 
of  different  animal  foods  :— 


Articles  of  diet. 


Pigs'  feet  (soused) . . 
Tripo  (soused) 
Eggs  (whipped) 

Salmon  trout  

Venison  steak   

Brains  

Ox  liver  

Codfish  (cured  dry) 

Eggs   

Turkey   

Gelatine  

Goose   

Pig  (sucking)  

Ij<imb   , 

Chicken   , 

Beef  

Do  


Do. 

Oysters  . 
Cheese . . . 
Eggs  ... 
Do. 

Beef  

Fowls  ... 

Do. 

Ducks  . . . 
Cartilage . 
Pork    . . . 


How  cooked. 

Tlmo  of 
cliymlfl  ca- 
tion. 

ir.  m. 

Boiled 

1  0 

Do. 

1  0 

Ruw 

1  30 

Boiled 

1  30 

Broiled 

1  30 

Boiled 

1  45 

Broiled 

2  0 

Boiled 

2  0 

2  15 

Boiled 

2  25 

Do. 

2  30 

Roasted 

2  30 

Do. 

2  30 

Broiled 

2  30 

Fricasseed 

2  15 

Boiled 

2  45 

Boasted 

3  0 

Boiled 

3  0 

Roasted 

3  15 

Stewed 

3  30 

Raw 

3  30 

Hard  boiled 

3  30 

Fried 

3  30 

Do. 

•4  0 

Boiled 

4  0 

Roasted 

4  0 

Do. 

4  0 

Boiled 

4  15 

Roasted 

6  15 

Boiled 

6  30 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  cheese  or  tendons  are  ever 
digested  except  in  small  quantity;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  these  experiments,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain, 
that  cooking  has  considerable  influence  on  tho  digesti- 
bility of  food. 

It  is  a  curious  problem  why  the  stomach  does  not 
digest  itself,  seeing  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  most 
easily  digestible  substances,  as  tripe.  Hunter  explained 
it  by  referring  tho  protective  power  to  tho  vital  force, 
for  when  dead  tho  stomach  digests  itself  in  common 
with  th«  food  contained  in  it ;  but  Bernard's  and  Pavy's 
experiments  have  proved  that  this  is  not  the  right  expla- 
nation, for  if  the  legs  of  living  frogs,  or  the  cars  of  living 
rabbits,  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  through 
a  fistulous  opening  in  tho  side,  they  digest  like  other 
protciuaceous  substances.  Liebig  supposed  that  the  pro- 
tective power  was  in  the  thick  mucus  which  lined  the 
stomach,  but  Pavy  denuded  a  part  of  the  inner  walls  of 
a  dog's  stomach,  and  found  that  tho  tissue  did  not  digest, 
but,  on  tho  contrary,  quickly  healed,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  tho  protective  power  is  in  tho  alkaline  condition  of 
the  blood,  which  circulates  so  freely  through  the  capil- 
laries vessels  of  tho  stomach  during  digestion. 

Starchy  tubntance*  and  cellulone  aro  digested  by  tho 
ptyalin  of  the  saliva,  and  the  pancreatin  of  the  pan- 
creatic fluid,  as  also  by  tho  animal  diastaso  of  intestinal 
mucus.  The  solution  is  effected  by  tho  conversion  of 
the  starch  and  celluloso  into  a  low  form  of  sugar,  called 
fjltmst,  which  is  freely  absorbed  into  the  circulation, 
or  becomes  changed  into  lactic  acid,  that  serves  so  im- 
portant a  function  in  tho  digestion  of  nitrogenous  matter. 
The  time  necessary  for  the  digestion  of  different  vege- 
table substances,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  is  as 
follows:— 


Articles  of  did. 


Rico  

Apples  (sweet  and  mellow) 

Sago  

Tapioca   

Barloy  

Apples  (sour  and  mellow) 
Cabbage  with  vinegar  .... 

Beans   

Spongo  cake   

Parsnips  

Potatoes  

Do. 

Apple  dumpling  

Indian  corn  cako   

Do.      do.  bread  

Carrot  

Whcatcn  bread  

Potatoes  

Turnips   

Beets   

Cabbage  


How  |>rrp*r€d. 

Time  of 
ehymlfica- 
Hon. 

n.  m. 

Boiled 

1  0 

Itaw 

1  30 

Boiled 

1  45 

Do. 

2  0 

Do. 

2  0 

Raw 

2  0 

Do. 

2  0 

Boiled 

2  30 

Baked 

2  30 

Boiled 

2  30 

Roasted 

2  30 

Baked 

2  33 

Boiled 

3  0 

Baked 

3  0 

Do. 

3  15 

Boiled 

3  16 

Baked 

3  30 

Boiled 

3  30 

Do. 

3  30 

Do. 

3  45 

Do. 

4  0 

It  would  bo  seen  from  this  that  tho  time  of  digestion  is 
in  proportion  to  tho  amount  of  cellulose  or  woody  tissue 
in  tho  food.  No  doubt  thero  is  a  more  complete  solution 
of  these  matters  in  the  small  intestines,  where  the  pan- 
creatic fluid  and  intestinal  mucus,  aided  by  the  alkaline 
condition  of  the  fluids,  exert  the  greatest  actions  on  them, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  hard  cellulose  and  woody 
matter  arc  at  all  digested  by  man.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  pig,  whose  digestive  powers  are  singularly  active,  it 
ia  thought  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  from  their  ex- 
periments on  the  futtening  of  animnls.  that  thero  ia  little 
or  no  digestion  of  theso  substances;  and,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, a  verv  prolonged  contact  with  the  - 
is  necessary  for  their  digestion.  Ra- 
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considerable  distance  alone;  the  alimentary  canal  of  man 
without  mnch  change,  ana  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of 
the  small  intestines  that  the  starch  granule  undergo 
marked  disintegration.  Those  animals  which  feed  entirely 
on  vegetables  havo  always  a  contrivance  for  keeping  tho 
food  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  tho  secretions.  It 
occurs  as  tho  paunch  in  ruminants,  the  crop  in  birds,  the 
large  eweum  in  rabbits  and  other  rodontia,  and  as  the 
long  alimentary  canal  of  all  of  them ;  but  even  then  a 
largo  portion  of  tho  vegetable  tissue  passes  through  the 
bowels  unchanged.  Cooking,  grinding,  and  otherwise  dis- 
integrating the  tieaue  helps  considerably  in  the  digestion 
of  it. 

Gum  and  pectin  are  proliably  not  digested  at  all,  for  as 
they  are  unchanged  by  contact  with  the  secretions,  and 
are  incapable  of  dialysis  or  absorption,  they  must  pass 
through  the  alimentary  canal  without  serving  any  purpose 
in  nutrition. 

Fatty  matters  are  digested  by  the  emulsifying  action  of 
the  pancreatic  fluid  ;  and  by  being  thus  broken  up  into 
extremely  minute  globules  they  are  freely  admitted  into 
tho  lacteal  vessels  ;  in  fact,  the  emulsified  globules  of  fat 
are  seen  covering  tho  villi  of  the  intestines,  penetrating 
their  tissues,  pervading  the  subjacent  cellular  bodies,  and 
thus  entering  the  lacfcals ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines  contributes  largely  to  this  emul- 
sifying process. 

Saline *uh*t<wce*  are  generally  soluble  in  water,  and  are 
therefore  easily  absorbed,  but  "when  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  with  the  earthy  phosphates,  they  are  attacked  by  tho 
acid  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice. 

And  here  I  may  remark  that  the  great  aids  to  digestion 
are :  — 

1st.  Proper  soloction  of  food,  according  to  tho  taste  and 
digestive  power  of  the  individual. 

2nd.  Proper  treatment  of  it  as  regards  cooking,  flavour- 
ing and  serving  it. 

3rd.  Proper  variations  of  it,  both  to  its  nature  and 
treatment,  so  that  the  appetite  may  not  fail 

4th.  Exercise,  warmth,  and  a  - 


Function*  of  food. — Although  much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  important  subject,  viz.,  tho  immediate 
and  remote  functions  of  food,  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  difficulties  of  tho  question  havo  not  been  sur- 
mounted, and  that  wo  are  hardly  ablo  to  particulariso 
the  phenomena  which  are  incidental  to  its  transformations. 

can  see  clearly  enough  that  its  ultimate  destiny  is 
tho  manifestation  of  force — tho  letting  loose  of  thecosmical 
agencies  which  wore  bound  up  in  it — when,  by  undergoing 
oxydation,  it  returns  more  or  loss  completely  to  its 
original  forms — carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  ;  but 
how  and  where  these  changes  occur,  and  what  are  tho 
subsidiary  phenomena,  and  concurrent  functions,  besides 
those  of  common  motion  and  animal  hoat,  are  as  yet 
almost  unknown  to  us.  Nor  are  wo  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  special  attributes  of  the  principal  constituents 
of  food,  as  the  albuminous,  tho  fatty,  tho  farinaceous, 
tho  saccharine,  and  the  saline ;  for  although  the  well- 
known  opinions  of  Liebig,  with  regard  to  the  dynamic  or 
force-producing  functions  of  the  nitrogenous  or  plastic 
elements  of  food,  and  of  the  thermotic  or  respiratory 
powers  of  tho  carbonaceous  have  been  generally  received, 
yet  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  believing' that  both 
of  theso  classes  of  food  may  perform  exactly  tho  same 
functions  in  respect  of  tho  development  of  force ;  and, 
again,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  nitrogenous,  or 
plastic  constituents  of  food  may.  like  the  carbonaceous, 
bo  oxydised  and  consumed  in  the  living  body  without 
ever  entering  into  tho  composition  of  tissue.  In  those 
respects,  therefore,  there  aro  great  points  of  divergence 
from  tho  viewB  of  Liebig. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  proximate  clemonts  of  food, 
it  may,  perhaps,  best  *_>rvo  our  present  parpose  if  wo 
inquire  generally  into  tho  sevoral  functions  of  water, 
albuminoid  compounds,  fattv  substances,  farinaceous  and 
saccharine  matters,  and  mineral  salts. 


1st.  Water  is,  unquestionably,  of  great  physiological 
value,  for  as  much  as  75  per  cent-  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  tho  animal  frame  is  composed  of  it ;  and  of  the  20  lb*, 
of  blood  which  an  average-sized  adult  contains  in  his 
body,  about  15  J  lbs.  arc  water.  It  is  computed,  also, 
that  not  leas  than  80  lbs.  of  fluid  ebb  and  flow  daily  from 
the  blood  and  alimentary  canal  by  secretion  and  absorp- 
tion. Bidder,  indeed,  estimates  that  about  28*6  lbs.  of 
chyle  and  lymph  aro  carried  daily  by  tho  thoracic  duct 
alone  into  the  circulation— a  quantity  of  fluid  that 
amounts  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  weight  of  the 
adult  human  body  ;  and,  then,  with  regard  to  the  excre- 
tions, we  find  that  rather  more  than  a  pound  of  water  is 
exhaled  daily  by  tho  breath,  about  a  pound  and  three- 
quarters  by  the  skin,  and  not  less  than  two  pounds  and 
three-quarters  by  the  kidneys,  making  altogether  about 
five  pounds  and  a-half  per  adult  daily. 

These  results  indicate  the  importance  of  water  in  the 
functions  of  the  animal  body.  It  serves  indeed  to  dis- 
solve the  food  and  carry  it  into  the  circulation ;  to  eflW  t 
the  distribution  of  it  throughout  the  system  ;  to  dissolve 
effete  matters,  as  tho  metamorphosed  constituents  of 
worn- out  tissues,  and  SO  convey  them  out  of  the  body  ;  to 
establish  the  chemical  activity  which  is  necessary  for 
nutrition  and  decay ;  to  combine  mechanically  with  the 
tissues  and  lubricate  them,  so  that  they  may  perform 
their  functions ;  and  lastly,  to  evaporate  by  the  air- 
passages  and  skin,  and  thus  maintain 
ature  of  tho  body. 

2nd.  The  second  constituents  of  our  food— namely,. 
minout,  nitrogenous,  or  plantic  matter*,  were  once,  and 
until  very  recently,  thought  to  have  the  solo  function 
of  constructing  and  repairing  the  muscular  parts  of  the 
body ;   and  having  so  entered  into  the  composition  of 
tissues,  their  oxydation  and  decay  were  attended  with 
manifestations  of  force  which  were  the  working  powers 
of  the  animal  machine.    "  We  see,"  says  Liebig,  "  as  an 
immediate  effect  of  the  manifestation  of  mechanical 
force,  that  a  part  of  the  muscular  substance  loses  its 
vital  properties, — its  character  of  life ;  that  this  portion 
separates  from  the  living  part,  nnd  loses  its  capacity  for 
growth  and  its  power  of  resistance.    We  find  that  this 
change  of  properties  is  accompanied  by  the  entrance  of  a 
foreign  body  (oxygen)  into  tho  composition  of  the 
muscular  fibre;  and  all  experience  proves,  that  this 
conversion  of  living  muscular  fibre  into  compounds  des- 
titute of  vitality,  is  accelerated  or  retarded  according  to 
the  amount  of  force  employed  to  produce  motion,  bay, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  mutually  pro- 
portional; that  a  rapid  transformation  of  muscular  fibre, 
or,  as  it  may  bo  called,  a  rapid  change  of  matter,  deter- 
mines a  greater  amount  of  mechanical  force;  and 
conversely,  that  a  greater  amount  of  mechanical  motion 
(of  mechanical  force  expended  in  motion),  determines  a 
more  rapid  change  of  matter."    He  further  remarks  that 
"  tho  amount  of  azotizod  food  necessary  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  between  waste  and  supply  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  tho  amount  of  tissue  metamorphosed, '  that 
"  the  amount  of  living  matter,  which  in  the  body  loses 
tho  condition  of  life,  is,  in  equal  temperatures,  directly 
proportional  to  tho  mechanical  effects  produced  in  a  given 
timo."    That  "  the  amount  of  tissue  metamorphosed  in  a 
given  time  may  bo  moasured  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  tho  urine ;"  and  "  that  tho  sum  of  the  mechanical 
effects  produced  in  two  individuals  in  the  same  tempera- 
ture, is  proportional  to  tho  amount  of  nitrogen  in  their 
urine ;  whether  the  mechanical  force  has  been  employed 
in  voluntary  or  involuntary  motions ;  whether  it  has 
been  consumed  by  tho  limbs,  or  by  the  heart  and  other 
viscera." 

Theso  ure  the  generalizations  of  Liebig,  and  they  go 
to  show,  not  only  that  tho  dynamical  action  of  the  ani- 
mal liody  depends  wholly  on  the  trans  formation  of 
muscular  tissue,  and  may  be  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  excreted  as  urea  ;  but  also  that  no  oxydation 
of  nitrogenous  matter  can  take  place  until  it  has  passed 
from  the  condition  of  fowl  to  tissue,  and  has  thus  be- 
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i  organised.    According  to  this  view,  the  mechanical 
of  the  human  machine  is  derived  entirely  from  its 


come 

force  of  the  human  machine  is  derived  entirely 
own  combustion,  and  not  from  tho  oxyJution  of  matters 
contained  in  the  food. 

For  some  time  past  there  have  been  suspicions  that  this 
view  of  the  case  is  not  correct;  and  tho  doubts  of 
physiologists  have  been  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
that  grent  labour  might  bo  performed  for  a  Bhort  period 
without  the  uso  of  a  nitrogonous  diet ;  and  that  while 
there  was  always  a  relation  between  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  in  the'  food  and  that  excreted  as  urea,  there 
was  no  such  relation  between  the  dynamical  actions  of 
the  body  and  the  proportions  of  urea.  Moriti  Troube, 
in  fact,  asserted  in  1861,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  subject,  that  all  muscular  force  was  derived  from  the 
oxydation  of  fat  and  hydrocarbons,  and  none  from  tho 
oxydttions  of  tissue.  Efaidonhatn,  in  1864,  arrived  at  a 
similar  conclusion ;  and  Donders  was  likewise  of  opinion 
that  tissue  transformation  would  not  account  for  all  the 
force  of  the  animal  body. 

The  hypothesis  of  Liebig  has  been  further  shaken  by 
the  investigations  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  who  has  shown 
that  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  does  not 


During  1st  night   

During  time  of  work  . . 
During  rest  after  work. . 
During  2nd  night  after  work 


Grains  of  Nltrogsn  Hourly 
F.xrreted. 


Fick. 

Wlilicenai. 

9-72 

9-41 

6-33 

602 

617 

6  17 

6-94 

7-87 

 :  : — .  

The  work  which  they  had  performed  was  estimated 
thus:— Fick  weighed  146-5  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  Wisli- 
eenns  167"5  lbs.;  and  as  thev  had  ascended  6,417*5  feet, 
it  is  clear  that  Fick  had  raised  933.746  lbs.  one  foot  high 
(145-5  X  64175),  and  Wislicenns  1,074.981  lbs.  167  5  X 
641 7.3);  so  that  for  an  expenditure  of  muscular  tissue, 
represented  in  tho  one  case  by  88-6  grains  of  nitrogen, 
and  in  the  other  by  85-6  grains,  the  foregoing  amounts 
of  work  had  been  done.  Now,  ns  1  of  nitrogen  repre- 
sents 6-4  of  dry  muscular  tissue,  it  is  evident  that  Fick 
had  consumed  567  grains  of  muscle,  and  Wialiccnus 
547  8  grains. 
At  the 


time  of  tho  experiment  the  thermotic  and 
increase  with  exercise,  although  the  amount  of  carbonic  I  mechanical  powers  of  these  proportions  of  flesh  wero 
acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs  does.    But  the  most  convincing  '  not  accurately  known,  but  they  have  been  since  deter- 

'  mined  in  a  very  careful  manner  by  Dr.  Frankland,  who 
find*  that  when  pure  dry  lean  of  beef,  albumen,  and 
urea  arc  completely  oxydi'sed  in  a  proper  apparatus  they 
developc  tho  following  amounts  of  hent  and  mechanical 


proof  of  the  fallacy  of  tho  hvpothesis  was  furnished  in 
1866  by  tho  experiments  of  Dr.  A.  Fick,  the  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  Zurich,  and  Dr.  J.  Wislicenus,  the 
professor  of  chemistry. 

On  the  29th  of  August  of  that  year  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  an  ascent  of  the  Faulhom,  one  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  which  rises  0,417  foot  above  the  Lake  of  Briontz. 
For  seventeen  hours  boforo  tho  journey,  they  took  no- 
thing in  tho  way  of  solid  food  but  cakes  composed  of 
starch,  fat,  and  sugar ;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
at  half-past  five  o'clock,  thev  began  the  asennt,  choosing 
tho  steepest  of  tho  practical  paths  from  tho  little  village  I 
of  Iseltwald  on  the  Lnke  of  Brientc.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  ono  in  the  afternoon  their  journey  was  accomplished 
without  fatigue,  and  from  that  hour  to  seven  in  the 
evening  they  remained  at  rest  in  tho  hotel  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  During  tho  whole  of  that  time  (a  period 
of  thirty-one  hours)  they  took  no  other  food  but  the  non- 
nitrogenous  biscuits ;  but  at  seven  o'clock  they  had  a 
plentiful  meal  of  meat,  &c. 

The  urine  was  collected  at  three  intervals,  namely : — 

1st.  From  6  o'clock,  p.m.  of  the  29th  to  5  a.m.  of  the 
80th;  and  this  they  called  the  night  urine. 

2nd.  From  5  a.m.  of  tho  80th  to  1.20  p.m. ;  and  this 
they  called  the  work  unite. 

3rd.  From  1.20  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  and  this  they  called 
the  after-work  urine. 

4th.  From  7  p.m.  on  tho  30th,  to  tho  morning  of  tho 
31st;  and  this  they  called  the  night  urine. 

All  these  wore  analysed  for  nitrogen,  and  the  results 
were  aa  follows : 


force  :— 


Lbs.  lifted  one 


1 0  grains  of  pure  dry  beef. 

albumen. 


In  considering  the  mechanical  power  of  muscular  tissue, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  nover  completely  oxy- 
dised in  the  animal  body,  hut  it  is  changed  into  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  urea,  so 
that  tho  potential  energy  of  muscle  is  not  so  great  as  in 
the  preceding  results.  Calculated,  indeed,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  urea  formed,  the  tissues  of  Fick  and 
Wislicenns  were  capable  of  the  following  amounts  of 
physiological  energy  :  — 


Quant  ity  of  muscle  1 

consumed  . . . .  | 
Actual  energy  ifl 

fully  burnt  . . . .  J 
Available  energy,  1 

deducting     the  \ 

urea  J 

Work  actually  done  933,746  ft.-lbs. 


Flek. 


567  0  grs. 
571.706  ft.-lbs. 

563,46G  ft.-lbs. 


WMIccnu*. 


547  8  grs. 
552,347  ft-lbs. 

544,386  ft-lbs. 
1,074,931  ft.-lbs. 


!  Grains  of  Nitrogen  Secreted  by 


1st.  Night  urine 
2nd.  Work  urine 
3rd.  After  work 
4th. 


Night  urine   >  74 


that  not  only  were  they  able  to  perform  the  work 
withont  a  nitrogenous  diet,  but  the  quantity  of  nitrocrcn 
excreted  was  less  during  the  work  than  Ijofore  or  aftor. 
Even  calculated  at  the  hourly  rate  of  excretion,  it  stands 
thus :  — 


So  that,  in  the  case  of  Fick,  370,280  foot-pounds  of  work 
and,  in  the  other,  530,545  foot-pounds  are  unaccounted 
for.  But  this  is  not  all,  for,  besides  the  mere  labour  of 
ascending  the  mountain,  there  were  the  movements  of 
respiration,  and  the  beating  of  the  heart,  and  other 
motor  actions,  to  be  ndded  to  the  work  actually  done. 

Now  each  beat  of  the  heart  is  estimated  as  equal  to  a 
lift  of  4-Ollbs.  one  foot  hitrh  ;  and  it  is  considered  from 
Dondor's  well-known  investigations  that  the  work  of  an 
inspiration  is  nearly  the  same — namely,  4*54lhs.  a  foot 
high.  Fick  says  that  during  the  ascent  his  pulse  beHtat 
the  average  rate  of  120  a  minute,  and  his  respirations  were 
25.  Tlio  beating  of  his  heart,  therefore,  during  the  51 
hours  actually  taken  in  the  ascent  was  equal  to  182,556 
lbs.  lifted  a  foot  hitrh  ;  and  the  respiration  to  37,455  lbs. 
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If  the  internal  labour,  or,  as  it  may  bo  called,  tho  opu* 
vitale  of  Wislicenus  was  in  proportion  to  his  bodily 
weight,  as  compared  with  Fick's— that  is,  as  7  to  6,  then 
tho  ascertainable  work  done,  was  to  tho  power  of  the 
muscle  consumed,  as  follows  :— 


Work  of  ascending  the  moun 

tain  

Work  of  circulation  .... 
Work  of  respiration  


:} 


Total  ascertainable  work 
Actual  energy  of  tho  consumed  1 


Energy  unaccounted  for 


rick. 

Ft-lbs. 

Ft -lbs. 

933,746 

1,074,931 

182,556 

212,982 

37,455 

43,698 

1,153,767 

1,331,611 

563,466 

544,386 

590,291 

787.225 

From  which  it  appears  that  taking  only  the  three  factors 
of  ascertainable  work — namely,  external  labour,  circula- 
tion and  respiration,  and  disregarding  other  unascertain- 
able  motor  actions  of  the  body,  which  are  estimated  by 
many  as  greater  than  all  the  rest,  the  work  actually  per- 
formed exceeds  the  energy  of  the  oxydised  muscle  by 
more  than  as  much  again. 

It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  these  experiment*  of 
Fick  and  Wislicenus  wero  of  too  short  a  duration  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whethcrthcoxydised 
muscle  was  not  afterwards  excreted  ;  but  tho  recent  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Parkes  on  tho  elimination  of  nitrogen  by 
two  healthy  men  (soldiers)  in  the  prime  of  life,  during  a 
period  of  seventeen  days,  and  under  different  conditions 
of  diet  and  exorcise,  have  shown  that,  although  the  results 
are  not  altogether  accordant  with  those  of  Fick  and  Wis- 
licenus— yet  tho  conclusions  are  certainly  born  out,  that 
a  non-nitrogenous  diet  will  sustain  the  body  during 
rxerciso  for  a  short  time,  and  that  exerciac  produces  no 
notablo  increase  in  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine.  On  the 
contrary,  the  amount  of  urea  is  actually  less  during  work 
than  at  a  period  of  rest ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  musrle, 
instead  of  oxydising,  and,  therefore,  losing  its  substance 
during  labour,  actually  appropriates  nitrogen  and  grows 
— its  exhaustion  being  dependent,  not  so  much  on  it* 
decay,  as  on  tho  accumulation  of  the  oxydised  products 
of  hydro-carbon,  as  lactic  arid,  4c,  in  its  tissue,  which 
require  rest  and  time  for  their  removal.  That  some 
decay  of  the  muscle  takes  place  there  can  bo  no  doubt; 
for,  as  Dr.  Parkes  observes,  "although  it  is  certain  that 
very  severe  exercise  can  be  performed  on  non-nitrogenous 
di»  t  for  a  short  time,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  nitrogen 
is  unnecessary.  Tho  largest  experience  shows,  not  only 
that  nitrogen  must  be  supplied,  if  work  is  to  bo  done, 
but  that  the  amount  must  augment  with  the  work.  For 
a  short  period  tho  well-fed  body  possesses  sufficient 
nitrogen  to  permit  muscular  exertion  to  go  on  for  some 
timo  without  a  fresh  supply ;  but  tho  destruction  of 
nitrogenous  tissues  in  these  two  men  is  shown  by  the 
way  in  which,  when  nitrogen  was  again  supplied,  a 
lurge  amount  was  rot  lined  in  tho  body  to  compensate 
for  previous  deprivation."  It  would  seem,  too.  from 
the  great  exhaustion  of  the  men  on  the  second  day  of 
a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  that  their  muscles  and  nerves 
wore  becoming  structurally  impaired,  and  that  if  the 
experiments  had  been  continued  for  a  third  day  there 
would  have  been  a  large  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
work.  Tho  work  which  they  actually  performed  on  a 
non-nitrogenous  diet  of  starch  and  butter,  in  the  form  of 
biscuits  and  arrowroot,  was  walking  exorcise  of  23  76 
miles  the  first  day,  and  32  78  the  second.  Tho  first 
day's  work  occupied,  with  intervals  of  rest,  about  ten 
hours  and  three-quarters,  and  it  was  done  without 
fatigue  ;  but  tho  second  day's  work  took  twelve  hours. 
*  *^  lost  thirteen  miles  were  accomplished  with  great 
Calculated  according  to  Haughton's  formula 
:ing  upon  a  level  surface  is  equal  to  lifting 


l-20th  of  the  weight  of  the  body  through  the  distance 
walked),  tho  labour  in  the  two  days  was,  * 


8. 

Weighing  with 
clothes  162  4  lbs. 

T. 

Weighing  with 
clothes  m-2lbs. 

Tho  first  day  

The  second  day   

Total  work  .... 

Total  nitrogen  ex- 1 

Equal  to  muscle  oxy-  j 

The  energy  of  which  \ 
(minus  urea)  is  . .  / 

l,018,676ft.-lbs. 
1,405,397  „ 

779,062  ft.-lba. 
1,074,817  „ 

2,424,073  „ 

1,853,879  „ 

529  16  grains. 
3,386"92  ,, 
3,267,361  ft.-lbs. 

492-46  grains. 
3,15174  „ 
3,040,483  ft-lba. 

Tho  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  during  the  time  of 
actual  exercise  was  only  about  half  the  above ;  and,  cal- 
culated in  this  way,  it  would  only  account  for  about 
two-thirds  of  tho  labour-force.  Tho  results,  therefore, 
prove  that  although  the  basis  for  the  calculations  of  Fick 
and  Wislicenus  was  too  narrow  for  accurate  deductions, 
yet  tho  mechanical  force  of  the  oxydised  muscle  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  external  and  internal  work ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  that,  in  the  above  experiments,  the 
motivo  power  of  the  muscles  was  not  derived  from 
their  own  oxydation  of  non-nitrogenous  matters. 

Tho  researches  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith  throw  additional 
light  on  the  subject,  for  ho  ascertained  that  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs  was  in  proportion 
to  tho  actual  work  performed. 

During  sleep  it  was  at  the  rate  of  . .     293  grs.  per  hour. 
When  lying  down  und  approaching  1 

sleep   /  " 

In  a  sitting  posture    491  „ 

When  walking  two  miles  an  hour  .  1,088  „ 
When  walking  three  miles  an  hour  1,652  „ 
And  when  working  at  tho  treadmill  2,926  „ 

It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  largest  amount 
of  muscular*  force  is  derived  from  the  hydro-carbons  of 
our  food ;  not  that  the  nitrogenous  matters  of  it  may  not 
also  bo  a  source  of  power ;  but  there  is  no  necessity,  as 
Liebig  supposes,  for  their  being  previously  constructed 
into  tissue.  Tho  experiments  of  Air.  Savory,  in  fact, 
show  that  rats  can  live  and  be  in  health  for  weeks  on  a 
purely  nitrogenous  diet,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  nitrogenous  matters  are 
mostly  oxydised  without  entering  into  the  composition 
of  tissue.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  tho  main  point  of 
divergence  from  tho  hypothesis  of  Liebig;  and  it  is 
further  indicated  by  tho  fact  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
excreted  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  but  to  the 
quantity  of  it  in  the  food,  even  when  there  is  no  muscular 
exertion. 

That  tho  chief  functions  of  nitrogenous  matters  is  to 
repair  tissue,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  animals  kept  on 
a  purely  carl»onaccou8  diet  quickly  lose  weight,  and  at 
list  die  from  a  disintegration  of  tissue ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  have 
other  offices  to  perform.  A  daily  diet  of  21bs.  of  bread 
contains  enough  nitrogen  to  supply  tho  mechanical  wants 
of  the  system,  but  it  will  not  maintain  life.  There  is 
required  an  addition  of  animal  food  to  render  it  sufficient 
for  this  purpose ;  and  indeed  tho  instincts  and  habits  of 
tho  human  race  show,  beyond  all  question,  that  a  com- 
paratively rich  nitrogenous  diet  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  sustenance  of  lifo  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
assists  the  assimilation  of  the  hydrocarbons.  In  this 
way  it  may  help  in  the  development  of  force  without 
itself  contributing  directly  to  it ;  and  this  may  serve  to 
explain  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  food  and  the  labour 
I  value  of  it.    Carnivorous  animals  are  not  only  stronger 
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and  more  capable  of  prolonged  exertion  than  herbi- 
vororous,  but  they  are  also  fiercer  in  their  disposition, 
as  if  force  were  superabundant.  Tho  boars  of  India  and 
America,  says  Playfair,  which  feed  on  acorns,  are  mild 
and  tractable,  while  those  of  the  polar  regions,  which 
consume  flesh,  are  savago  and  untamable ;  and  biking 
instances  of  people— the  Peruvians  whom  Pizarro  found 
in  the  country  at  its  conquest,  were  mild  and  inoffensive 
in  their  habits,  and  they  subsisted  chit  fly  on  vegetablo 
food;  whilst  their  brethren  in  Mexico,  when  found  by 
Cortes,  were  a  warlike  and  fierce  race,  and  they  fed  for 
the  most  part  on  animal  diet.  The  miners  of  Chili,  who 
work  like  horses,  also  feed  like  them,  for  Darwin  tells  us 
that  their  common  food  consists  of  bread,  beans,  and 
roasted  grain.  The  Hindoo  navvies  also  who  were 
employed  in  making  the  tunnel  of  the  Bhoro  Ghat  Rail- 
way, and  who  had  very  laborious  work  to  perform,  found 
it  impossible  to  sustain  their  health  on  a  vcgetablediet.and 
being  left  at  liberty  by  their  caste  to  eat  hs  they  pleased, 
they  took  the  common  foo  \  of  the  English  navigators, 
and  were  then  able  to  work  as  vigorously.  Abundant 
examples  of  this  description — some  of  which  will  be 
farther  discussed  as  wo  proceed,  may  be  cite  I  in  proof 
of  the  direct  relation  of  plastic  food  to  mechanical  work ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  material  must  first  form 
tissue  before  its  dynamical  power  can  be  olicited. 

It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  forms  of 
nitrogenous  food  have  not  the  same  nutritive  value ;  the 
glutinous  matters  of  barley  and  wheat,  though  almost 
identical  in  chemical  composition,  havo  very  different 
sustaining  powers.  It  is  the  same  with  muscular  flesh 
and  artificially  prepared  fibrin  and  gelatine.  Magendic 
found  that  dogs  fed  solely,  for  120  days,  on  raw  meat 
from  sheep's  heads,  preserved  their  health  and  vigour 
during  tho  whole  of  tho  time  ;  but  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  isolated  fibrin,  with  the  addition  of  much 
gelatine  and  albumen,  were  insufficient  to  preserve  life. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  although  tho  main 
functions  of  nitrogenous  matters  are  to  construct  and 
repair  tissue,  yet  they  havo  manifestly  other  duties 
to  perform  of  an  assimilative,  a  respiratory,  and  force- 
producing  quality  whic  1  are  far  from  being  understood. 
What  do  we  know,  indeed,  of  tho  actual  modnt  operandi 
of  tho  nitrogenous  ferments — ptyalin,  pepsin,  pancreatin, 
Sec,  which  are  secreted  so  abundantly  into  the  alimentary 
canal ;  or  of  tho  conjugate  nitrogenous  comjtounds  which 
are  present  in  the  bile  ?  and  how  far  havo  wo  advanced 
in  interpreting  tho  functions  of  the  nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents of  tea,  coffoe,  mat6,  guarana,  cocoa,  &c,  which  tho 
instincts  of  mankind  in  every  pnrt  of  tho  globe  have  evi- 
dently chosen  for  some  physiological  purpose  ?  Tho 
same  may  be  said  of  the  crystalline  nitrogenous  matters 
of  soup — as  creatin,  creatinin,  inosic  acid,  ftc,  which  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  foods,  although  thoy  have  powerful 
sustaining  properties.  But  enough  of  this  for  tho 
present ;  and  before  leaving  this  part  of  tho  subject,  I 
would  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  nitrogenous 
matters  when  oxydisod  in  the  animal  body  never  yield 
up  tho  whole  of  their  potential  energy,  for,  by  being  con- 
verted into  urea,  which  is  the  chief  product  of  their 
decay,  there  is  at  least  a  seventh  part  cf  their  power  lost 
in  tho  secretion.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a  necessity  arising 
out  of  tho  circumstance  that  if  they  were  completely 
oxydised  in  tho  animal  body  and  converted  into  carbonic 
aad,  water,  and  nitrogen,  the  last-named  gas  would  be 
unable  to  quit  the  system,  because  of  its  insolubility  in 
the  animal  fluids. 

(To  bt  continued.) 


accomplished  fact,  the  directors  draw  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  thirty -six  years  ago  the  Institute  began 
its  career  in  rented  rooms,  nnd  with  funds  not  exceeding 
£100.  From  that  time  the  Institute  h  is  continued  to 
grow,  and  its  success  "  has  been  its  extremity."  Tho 
present  building  has  long  been  inadequate  to  meet  its 
wants,  and,  encouraged  by  liberal  offers  from  several 
quarters,  the  directors  have  entered  on  a  schemo  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  £25,000, — £12,600  for  land,  and 
£12,000  for  the  proposed  new  buiMing.  Tho  directors 
state  that  "  taking  the  most  liberal  estimates  of  the  re- 
sources which  will  ariso  from  thn  sule  of  the  present 
building,  and  the  appropriation  of  certain  portions  of 
tho  new  erections  so  as  to  yield  a  profitable  return,  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  £12,000  must  bo  raised  by  the  friends 
of  popular  education  in  Bradford  ;"  and  they  think  that 
if  scope  be  given  to  its  operations,  ''this  healthy  and 
vigorous  Institution  will  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  people's 
college  for  Bradford,  worthy  of  the  town,  and  ready  to 
do  ita  part  in  the  advanced  education  upon  which,  happily, 
the  nation  has  now  set  its  heart." 


UrofceMngs  of  |ro 


Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Insttttteb. — Biun- 
roRn  Mechanics'  Institute. — The  acquisition  of  1,000 
yards  of  land  at  Bowling-green,  for  tho  erection  of  a 
new  building  for  the  Mechanics'  " 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1868. 

(Continual  from  pogt  623.) 

The  following  are  the  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
various  subjects  at  tho  Fin  d  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

GEOMETRY. 

THRBB  HOURS  ALLOWED. 

1.  Show  how  to  bisect  a  given  rectilineal  angle.  How 
would  you  do  this  graphically  ? 

2.  If  from  a  point  within  a  triangle  straight  lines  be 
drawn  to  tho  extremities  of  tho  base,  the  sum  of  these 
lines  shall  bo  less  than  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 
but  they  shall  include  a  greater  angle. 

3.  Parallelograms  upon  tho  samo  base,  and  betwoon 
tho  sumo  parallels,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

4.  Describe  a  parallelogram  that  shall  bo  equal  to  a 
given  rectilineal  figure,  and  have  an  angle  equal  to  a  given 
rectilineal  angle.  Does  not  this  include  tho  last  proposi- 
tion of  Euclid,  book  ii.  ?    Explain  fully. 

5.  If  a  straight  line  bo  divided  into  two  equal  and  also 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  squares  of  the  two  unequal 
parts  are  together  equal  to  twice  the  square  of  half  tho 
line,  and  twice  tho  square  of  the  lino  between  the  points 
of  section. 

6.  From  a  given  point  draw  a  straight  line  to  touch  a 
given  circle. 

7.  Upon  a  given  straight  lino  describo  a  segment  of  a 
circle  which  shall  contain  an  angle  equal  to  a  given 
rectilineal  angle. 

8.  Show  how  to  describe  an  equiangular  and  equi- 
lateral pentagon  in  a  given  circle. 

9.  If  tho  sides  of  two  triangles,  about  each  of  their 
angles,  be  proportionals,  the  triangles  shall  be  equi- 
angular. 

10.  If  four  straight  lines  bo  proportionals,  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  means  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  extremes. 

11.  The  rectangle  contained  by  tho  diagonals  of  a 
quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in  a  curie  is  equal  to  both 
the  rectangles  contained  by  the  opposite  sides. 

12.  Every  solid  angle  is  contained  by  plane  angles, 
which  together  are  less  than  four  right  angles. 

Problems. 

1.  If  the  area  of  a  square  and  a  triangle  be  equal,  the 
perimeter  of  tho  triangle  will  be  greater  than  the  peri- 
meter of  tho  square.  Prove  this.  Generalise  this  pro- 
position. 

2.  Given  an  angle,  tho  side  opposite  to  it,  and  the 
difference  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a  triangle ;  construct 
the  triangle  geometrically. 

3.  If  from  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  lines  are  drawn 
to  tho  middle  points  of  tho  opposite  sides,  provo  that  those 
lines  meet  in  a  point,  and  show  that  the  sum  of  the 
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squares  of  the  lines  from  the  common  point  of  concourse  to 
tho  angles  of  the  triangle  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  aides  of  the  triangle. 

4.  If  from  any  point  in  h  circular  arc  perpendiculars 
bo  drawn  upon  the  bounuing  radii,  the  distance  of  thoir 
feet  is  a  fixed  quantity. 

6.  If  two  circles  intersect,  thoir  common  chord  will 
bisect  the  common  tangent  of  the  two  circles.  Prove 
this.  What  analogous  proposition  can  bo  established 
with  respect  to  two  circles  which  do  not  intersect  P 

6.  Two  circles  (1)  and  (2)  touch  one  another,  and 
another  circle  (3)  is  dosoTilved  which  touches  both  and 
includes  them,  hiving  its  centre  in  the  lino  which  passes 
throngh  the  centres  of  (1 )  and  (2).  I <et  a  common  tangent 
be  drawn  to  (1)  and  (2),  find  the  relation  between  the 
radii  of  circles  which  are  drawn  to  touch  (I)  (3)  and 
the  tangent,  and  to  touch  (2)  (3)  and  the  tangent. 

7.  Of  all  polygons  having  equal  perimeters  and  the 
same  number  of  sides,  the  equilateral  polygon  has  the 
greatest  area. 

8.  With  a  given  radius,  describe  a  circle  which  shall 
touch  two  given  circles.  Show  when  the  problem  is  im- 
possible, when  there  is  only  one  such  circle,  und  when 
there  will  be  two  such  circles. 

9.  Show  geometrically  that  the  rectangle  contained 
between  two  straight  lines  is  a  mean  in-oportional  between 
their  squares. 

10.  Two  equal  circles  are  drawn  intersecting  in  A  and 
B ;  n  third  circle  is  drawn  with  centre  A.  and  radius  less 
than  A  B,  cutting  the  former  circles  in  D  and  C  ;  show 
that  B,  D,  C  are  in  the  same  straight  line. 


MENSURATION. 

THREE  HOVBB  ALLOWED. 

1.  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  39  ft  117*46  in.,  and  its 
altitude  7  75 ft.;  find  the  base. 

2.  Find  by  duodecimals  tho  area  of  a  triangle,  the  sides 
of  which  are  4  ft.  3  in.,  6  ft.  8  in.,  and  7  ft.  1  in. 

3.  How  much  paper,  fths  of  a  yard  wide,  will  be  re- 
quired to  paper  a  room  which  is  19  ft.  II  in.  long,  14  ft. 
7  in.  wide,  and  1 1  ft.  3  in.  high  ?  And  how  much  will  it 
cost  at  2Jd.  a  yard  ? 

4  Find  the  side  of  a  square  which  costs  £33  16s.  10$d. 
paving  at  lOd.  a  yard. 

6.  A  wall  measures  100  ft.  10  in.  in  length,  and  15  ft. 
7*2  in.  in  height,  and  is  \\  bricks  thick  ; — how  many 
rod«  of  brickwork  does  it  contain  P 

6.  Tho  diameter  of  a  circular  window  is  8  ft.  7  in. ; 
what  will  be  tho  cost  of  glazing  it  at  Is.  6d.  a  foot  ? 

7.  Prove  that  the  area  of  a  circle  =  \  circumference 
X  radius.  What  ratio  docs  tho  circumference  of  a  circle 
bear  to  its  diameter  P 

8.  Hie  paving  of  a  semicircular  court,  at  3s.  4d.  a  yard, 
costs  £115  10s. ;  find  the  length  of  tho  circular  pnrt 

9.  An  iron  cylindrical  bar  is  2  yards  long  and 
6  inches  in  circumference  ;  find  its  volume  and  weight ; 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  iron  being  7,600  ounces. 

10.  Find  the  surface  of  a  right  cone,  tho  base  of  which 
is  3  inches  in  diameter  and  the  height  4  inches. 

11.  Find  tho  volume  of  a  pyramid  when  its  base  is  a 
triangle. 

12.  Given  the  areas  of  the  two  ends  of  a  frustum  of  a 
pyramid  and  its  height,  find  the  solid  content. 

13.  Given  that  tho  volume  of  a  cone  is  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  cylinder  with  tho  same  base  and  height, 
prove  that  tho  volume  of  a  sphere  is  two-thirds  of  the 
circumscribing  cylinder. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

THREE   HOI  KS  ALLOWED. 

1.  Find  soc.  A  when  ?  +  T-  -^  —  tan.  A. 

1  —  sin.  2A 

2.  What  is  the  ratio  between  1°  25'  English  and 
1°  25' French? 


3.  Investigate  formulas  for  the 
of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  two  angles. 

4.  Find  A  when 

(1.)  Cos.  A  -  cos.  2A  =  sin.  3A. 
(2.)  Cos.  A  +  cos.  (120  -f  A)  +  cos,  (120  -  A) 
—  o. 

(3.)  Sin.  7A  —  Bin.  A  s=  sin.  3A. 

5.  Given  the  ratios  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  a 
triangle,  find  the  angles. 

6.  The  elevation  of  a  tower  on  a  horizontal  plane  is 
observed  ;  on  approaching  a  feet  nearer,  the  elevation  is 
45°,  and  b  feet  nearer  still,  it  is  the  complement  of  the 

«* 

first  angle ;  show  that  the  height  is  — _  ^ 

7.  A  B  CD  is  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle; 
^  D  A  C  =  «,   ^CAB  =  ft^DBA=r; 

AB=r,U,enCD=: 

8.  Solve  tho  equation, 

2  +  cot.  *x  =  3  see.  *x  —  tan.  *x. 

9.  Find  tho  radius  of  the  circle  which  passe*  through 
tho  vertex  A  of  the  triangle  ABC,  and  touches  the 
base  B  C  nt  its  bisection  D. 

10.  If  A,  B,  C,  be  the  angles  of  a  triangle  A  B  C,  show 
that  cos.  {  A  +  cos.  £  B  is  greater  than  cos.  $  C. 

11.  If  the  sides  of  a  triangle  be  a  +  b,  a  +  e,  and 
ft  +  r,  its  area  =  V<  „  _f_  c)abc. 

12.  If  a  triangle  bo  formed  of  the  perpendiculars 
A  D,  B  E,  and  C  F,  from  the  angles  A,  B,  C,  of  the  tri- 
angle A  B  C  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  if  A,  B,  C,  be  the 
angles  of  the  new  triangle,  A,  being  opposite  A  D. 

be  +  tu  +  ab, 

2{«  cos.  A,  +  b  cos.  B,  +r  cos.  C,)  =—     -£  ~ 

a,  b,  c,  being  the  aides  of  the  original  triangle. 

13.  If  a  degree  of  longitude  at  tho  equator  be  69  miles, 
what  will  be  the  length  of  a  degree  in  latitude  60°  P 

14.  Tho  sides  and  angles  of  the  polar  triangle  are  re- 
spectively the  supplements  of  the  angles  and  sides  of 
the  original  triangle. 

15.  Prove  the  formulas : — 

(I.)  Cos.  c  =  cos.  «.  cob.  b  +  sin.  a.  sin.  i.  cos.  C. 
(2.)  Cos.  a.  sin.  b  =  cos.  b.  cos.  c  -f-  cos.  A.  sin.  C 

16.  Prove  the  theorems : — 

Cos.  \  c.  cos  1  (A  +  B)  =  cos  *  {a  +     sin.  ,  C. 
Sin  fc.  cos.  |  (A  -  B)  =  sin.}  (a  +  i)  sin.  * 


CONIC  SECTIONS. 

THREE  U01R8  ALLOWED. 

Section  I.— Geometrical  Coxics. 

1.  What  is  a  Cone  P  Show  that  an  ellipse,  a  parabola, 
and  a  hyperbola  may  be  each  projected  into  a  circle. 
What  lines  will  be  projected  into  diameters  of  the 
circle  perpendicular  to  each  other  P 

2.  Define  a  tangent  Show  that  in  a  parabola  the 
sub-tangent  is  equal  to  twice  the  abscissa,  whether  the 
axes  are  rectangular  or  not. 

8.  Prove  that  tho  perpendicular  from  the  focus  on  the 
tangent  of  a  parabola  intersects  the  tangent  in  the  line 
that  touches  tho  curve  at  tho  vertex.  Hence  show  that 
SZ»  =  SP  X  8A. 

4.  If  two  chords  of  a  parabola  intersect  one  another 
the  rectangles  contained  by  these  segments  are  as  the 
parameters  of  tho  diameters  which  bisect  the  chords. 
What  is  the  corresponding  theorem  in  tho  ellipse? 

8.  Define  an  ellipse,  und  draw  a  tangent  to  it  from 
any  point  on  the  curve. 

6.  Prove  tho  following  properties  of  an  ellipse : — 

(')  (NX  CT  =  CA3 
(J)  SP  X  S"  P  =  CD3 

7.  If  QV  is  any  ordinate  to  the  diameter  FCP'  of  an 
ellipse,  and  CD  is"  conjugate  to  CP,  then 


QV?  :  PV  X  VP/  :  :  CD'  :  CP' 
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8.  Prove  that  the  difference  of  the  fooal  radii  of  a 
point  on  the  hyperbola  in  equal  to  the  transverse 
diameter. 

9.  If  through  any  two  points  P  and  P'  of  a  hyperbola 
a  lino  is  drawn  intersecting  the  asymptotes  in  Q  and 
Q!  provo  that  PQ  =  VQ,',  What  form  does  thin 
theorem  take  when  QQ'  is  a  tangent  P 

10.  Define  the  circle  of  curvature  and  chord  of  cur- 
vature. What  in  the  value  of  the  chord  of  curvature 
passing  through  the  focus  in  the  parabola  ? 

Section  II. — Analytical  Conic*. 

11.  Find  the  equation  to  the  liue  passing  through 
{«,  b)  and  perpendicular  to  bx  -f-  «y  —  ab  —  O. 

12.  Determine  tho  condition  that  three  given  points 
should  bo  on  the  same  straight  line. 

13.  Find  the  equation  to  the  system  of  circles  which 
pnsa  through  two  given  points,  and  show  analytically 
that  the  centres  all  lie  in  the  straight  line  bisecting  at 
right  angles  the  line  joining  the  two  given  points. 

14.  What  is  the  equation  of  the  tangent  of  the  ellipse  r 
and  prove  that  that  at  the  extremity  of  tho  latus  rectum 
intersects  the  axis  in  tho  point  of  intersection  with  tho 
directrix  t 

15.  Provo  analytically  the  theorems  containod  in 
2,  3,  6,  8,  9  of  the  preceding  section. 

16.  What  is  a  locus  f  Prove  that  tho  locus  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  a  tangent  to  a  rectangular  hyper- 
bola with  the  perpendicular  on  it  from  tho  centre  is  tho 
curve  whose  equation  is  r2—a-  cos.  2  0. 

17.  Show  that  tho  equation  to  tho  ellipse  may  be  put 
under  tho  form  x2  +      =  c-. 

(To  be  continued.) 


line  3rts. 


Thi  Sculpttrb  Galleries  op  the  Louvre.— Those 
who  visit  Paris  this  autumn  will  find  a  great  change  in 
the  lower  floor  of  the  museum  of  tho  Louvre.  Tho  por- 
tion of  the  building  known  as  the  apartments  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  which  have  for  many  years  been  devoted  to 
Grecian  and  Roman  sculptures,  have  been  completely 
restored  and  embellished,  and  are  now  approached 
through  a  fine  gallery  in  the  new  Louvre,  in  which  U  a 
curious  collection  of  statues  and  busts  of  Roman  Em- 
perors, principally  from  the  Cam  puna  museum,  and  somo 
other  interesting  antiques.  Between  tho  two  galleries 
is  a  smaller  one,  in  which  a  largo  number  of  specimens 
of  sculpture,  of  the  Roman  and  old  French  schools,  aro 
now  seen  to  groat  advantage,  and  they  possess  much 
interest,  not  only  in  an  artistic,  but  also  in  a  historic  tl 
point  of  viow.  The  second  gallery  referred  to  is  that  in 
which  tho  fine  electrotype  reproductions  of  Trajan's 
Column  were  recently  to  be  seen.  They  have  been  re- 
moved, and  wo  are  not  aware  whether  they  are  now  ex- 
hibited. On  tho  upper  floor,  the  small  room,  which 
formerly  contained  the  charming  collection  of  engraved 
and  jewelled  crystal  and  other  cups  and  ornaments  now 
seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  noblo  Galerio  d'Apollon, 
has  been  devoted  to  eight  frescoes,  by  Luini,  or  of  somo 
artist  of  his  school,  which  were  purchased  in  Italy  a 
short  time  since.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  some 
marked  improvement  in  the  Louvre.  Tho  galleries  de- 
voted to  French  art  have  been  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  they  will  bo  still  further  extended 
next  year,  by  the  removal  of  tho  Salle  des  Kt  its  to  that 
part  of  the  great  gallery  which  joins  the  Tuilerics. 

Dbcoration  of  Railway  Stations  in  France. — The 
directors  of  tho  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  R  ulway  have 
set  an  admirable  example  to  other  administrators  of 
railways.  Thoy  have  commissioned  M.  Desplechins,  who 
is  also  engaged  on  the  decoration  of  the  new  Opera-house 
of  Paris,  to  paint  for  their  station  four  pictures,  nine 
metres  long  by  five  metres  in  height,  representing  the 
four  great  towns  on  the  line,  namely,  Paris,  Montpollicr, 


Marseilles,  and  Geneva.  Tho  large  walls  of  many 
railway-stations  offer  a  fine  field  for  decorative  paint- 
ing, and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  tho  opportunity 
has  not  been  taken  advantage  of  before. 

Stattk  to  Palissy  tub  Potter. — A  statue  of  Bernard 
Palissy  has  been  executed  for  tho  town  of  Snintes,  his 
birth-place,  by  M.  Taluer,  and  tho  inauguration  is  an- 
nounced to  take  place  on  the  second  of  the  coming  month 
of  August. 

Statcb  of  the  Latb  Painter  Ingres. — Out  of  the 
Urge  number  of  models  sent  in  for  this  competition,  the 
Academy  of  tho  Heanx  Arts  of  Paris  has  not  judged 
any  one  deserving  of  the  first  prize,  which  would  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  execute  the  work,  but  it  has  awarded 
the  second  prize,  of  1,000  francs,  to  M.  Maillot ;  and  the 
third,  600  francs,  to  MM.  Falgnierc,  sculptor,  and  Boitto, 
architect,  for  their  joint  produetion. 


gtaimfaetores. 


Manufacture  ov  Pai»er  in  Italy. — The  paper  manu- 
facture, which  at  ono  time  was  so  flourishing  in  Italy, 
has,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  tho  export  of  rags,  been  to  some  extent  super- 
seded by  foreign  manufacturers.  Tho  following  are  the 
imports  and  exports  of  rags  from  1862  to  1866  : — 


Years. 

I  x  fours. 

<iu»ntlty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valu.. 

Quintal*. 

Francs. 

Qnlntals. 

Franc*. 

1862.... 

10,864 

217,000 

85,865 

1,717,000 

1863.... 

17,895 

358,000 

103.787 

2,076,000 

1864. . .. 

12,692 

263.000 

71,983 

1,440,000 

1866.. .. 

12,205 

243.000 

78,814 

1,576,000 

Average 

13,389 

26H.OO0 

85.112 

1,702,000 

The  following  shows  tho  actual  state  of  the  paper  trade 
at  the  present  time :  — 


Provinces. 


Piedmont  and  I 
Ltirarla   J 

Lombard?   

Venetla  

Parma   

Modcna   

Komajrna,  Urn- 1 

brla,  ft  Marches ) 

Tuscany   

Neapolitan  Pro-) 
vinccs   f 


•i 

s 

i 

i 

JR. 

1  Workmen. 

3 
a 

8 
& 
2. 

Reams. 

A 

S 

1 

Value. 

ISO 

3.000 

quintals. 

96,000 

72,200 

7,000,000 

90 
&0 
7 
16 

2,000 
H50 
140 
200 

70,000 
20.000 
2,SO0 
2,034 

•50,000 

40,000 
1,700 

15,000 

i,'m 

4,500,000 
l,40«,OOO 

1,490,000 

60 

1,250 

17,500 

15,000 

11,600 

1,670,000 

71 

1,200 

40,000 

30,000 

1,800,000 

62 

120,000 

80,000 

10,000,000 

S3« 

S.640 

367,034 

706,700 

210,213 

24,040,000 

Of  the  180  manufacturers  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia, 106  aro  situate!  on  tho  coast  in  tho  Ligurian 
provinces.  These  manufacturers  employ  about  3,000 
persons,  and  consume  95.000  quintals  of  rngs,  and  pro- 
duce annually  72,200  quintals  of  paper  of  every  quality. 
Besides  tho  production  of  15,000  quintals  hund-mado 
paper,  of  the  value  of  l,600,000frs.,  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand,  as  being  of  excellent  quality  for  making 
cigarettes,  there  are  70  small  piper-mills  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Genoa,  producing  11,000  quintals  of  paper  for 
packing.  Thero  aro  also  tliree  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chino-made  paper,  which  consume  10,040  quintals  of 
rags,  and  produce  7,800  quintals  of  paper.    Ono  of  the 
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most  important  paper-mills  is  thrtt  at  Serravallo-Sosia, 
in  tho  province  of  Novara ;  this  establishment  employs 
more  than  250  workmen.  There  arc  two  large  paper- 
making  machines  and  Id  water  wheels;  the  production 
of  p  »per  is  35,000  quintals,  and  45,000  quintals  of  rags 
are  annually  consumed  at  this  establishment.  Sienna, 
Lucca,  and'ristoja  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  paper 
manufacture  in  Tuscany.  Tho  piper  mills  of  Signor 
Cini,  at  San  Mareollo,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important. 
There  are  two  largo  paper  machines  of  English  make ; 
the  paper  mele  is  of  endlYss  lengths,  and  1  20  metre 
in  width  (48  inches).  The  average  yearly  production  is 
estimated  at  7.000  packages  of  white  paper,  valued  at 
800,000frs.  (£36,000).  In  the  district  of  Lucca  there 
are  67  paper-mills,  with  1 15  vats  and  126  machines, 
employing  930  workmen.  The  production  is  estimated 
at  27,085  quint  ils  of  paper  of  every  kind,  v  dued  at 
l,445,800frs.,  and  the  consumption  of  rags  is  estimated 
at  35,265  quint  ils  ;  12,000  quintals  of  paper  from  this 
province  nro  exported  to  the  East  and  America.  Tho 
paper  manufacture  forma  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  and  the  water- 


and  other  articles,  proved  what  excellent  supplies  could 
bo  furnished  to  mariners.  Dried  vegetable*  of  all  lands 
and  others  preserved  fresh,  Buch  as  asparagus,  peas,  &c., 
were  found  to  bo  excellent.  The  preserved  meats  and 
fish  were  also  of  superior  quality  ;  tho  former  included 
the  extracts  of  moat  of  Colemnn  and  the  Australian  Meat 
Company,  with  kangaroo,  furnished  by  tho  last-named, 
which  made  excellent  soups.  Dried  meats  of  all  kinds, 
whether  smoked,  spiced,  salted,  or  simply  sun-dried  were 
found  most  s  ivoury.  Morton,  of  London,  and  other  ex- 
hibitors supplied  excellent  salmon,  herrings,  lampreys, 
tunney,  lobsters,  mackarel,  &c,  whilst  pates  ar:d 
Biurissons  aux  foie  gras,  truffles,  showed  that  other 
delicacies  were  to  be  had.  Banbury  beer,  Hay's  Scotch 
whisky,  and  West  India  rum  were  also  furnished ;  whilst 
of  preserved  milks,  choice  cheeses,  preserved  fruits,  and 
confectionery  there  was  no  lack.  The  chairman  of  the 
exhibition,  and  tho  various  foreign  consuls  and  ship- 
owners who  were  present  were  much  pleased  with  the 
general  arrangements  and  the  quality  of  tho  articles  sub- 
mitted to  their  notice.  Tho  "menu  "  was,  perhaps;  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  on  record,  from  the  great  variety 


promising  materials,  while  tho  receipts  were  published 
in  full  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  The  whole 
arrangements  for  organising  and  carrying  out  successfully 
this  dinner  were  made  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson  und 
Sons,  the  London  concessionaires  for  the  exhibition. 


courses  of  the  Leri  and  Fibreno  in  the  territory  of  Sora,  |  and  excellence  of  the  dishes,  made  with  apparently  un 
Arpino,  and  Isola,  the  Rapido  al  St.  Elia  and  Cassino, 
and  tho  M4'lfe,  at  Atina,  offer  considerable  advantages 
for  tho  establishment  of  paper-mills.  The  hand  paper- 
mills  at  Amalfi,  Majuri,  Vietri,  and  Atripalda,  are 
also  advantageously  situated  as  regards  water  supply. 
In  tho  nine  principal  establishments  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sora  there  are  20  machines  for  making 
continuous  paper.  The  production  amounts  to  50,000 
quintals,  for  tho  value  of  6,250,000fr8.  Tho  other 
53  are  hand  paper-mills,  with  137  vats,  producing  up- 
wards of  30,000  quintals  of  paper,  which  may  be  valued 
at  3,750,000frs.  yearly.  Tho  consumption  of  rags  for 
paper-making  in  the' Neapolitan  provinces  is  estimated 
at  120,000  quintals.  Although  tho  production  of  paper 
has  diminished  of  late  years  on  account  of  foreign  com- 
petition, it  still  exceeds  tho  home  consumption.  The 


<£ol(llli£S. 


average  imports  of  this  article  are  10,176  quintals  for 


Farming  in  New  South  Walm. — A  Sydney  paper 
of  the  21st  May  says:— "In  consequence  of  tho  continued 
drought,  which  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  colony, 
farming  operations  are  at  a  complete  standstill.  From 
all  quarters  the  news  received  is  of  anything  but  a  cheer- 
ful nature.  The  farmers  who  lost  their  wheat  last  year 
in  consequence  of  tho  rust,  have  now  to  anticipate  the 
failures  of  their  maize  through  tho  drought.  Every 


£  nnn      •  I  2.11^000fr...  and  tho  export*  amount  to  '  di8trirt  jn  the  colonv  8eemfl  ^  ^  in  the  same  condition. 

?Lo    qU'ntJ\l8  f°r  th.l  °-   4'*?°-°°0fr"-     f'T   It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  the  farmers  are  unable  to 

1862,  it  will  bo  son  that  the  imports  have  gradually  ,  pn,.yitc  their  laTvl  for  wnoat  and  that  if  ^  does  not 
diminished,  whilst,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  exports  have  Joinp  ^  tho  wintor  ^n  £0  a  „ 


increased 


White  arid  Coloured  Taper. 


Years. 

Imports. 

F.XFORTS. 

Quantity. 

Valnc. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

1862.... 
1863.... 
1864.. .. 
1866.... 

Quintal*. 
11,571 
11,534 
9.907 
7,691 

Francs. 
2.407.000 
2.399,000 
2,061,000 
1.600,000 

Quintal*. 
17.024 
20,674 
19,926 
26,761 

Francs. 
3,540.000 
4,300.000 
4,145,000 
5.556,000 

Average 

10,176 

2,117,000 

21,096 

4.385,000 

The  same  proportion  exists  between  tho  imports  and 
exports  of  packing  and  blotting  papers,  the  averago 
being  1,018  quintals,  at  tho  value  of  77,000frs. ;  imports 
and  tho  exports  amount  to  11,127  quintals,  for  the  value 
of  846.000frs.  The  exports  of  pasteboards 
429  quintals,  for  tho  value  of  60,000frs. 


€ammtxtt 

Havre  Maritime  Exhiiutiox. — A  large  public  dinner 
was i  given  in  the  Cirque  International  Inst  week,  by  the 
exhibitors  in  Class  7.  to  afford  tho  general  public  an 
opportunity  of  testing  their  different  products  exhibited, 
served  in  various  ways,  and  in  tho  best  stylo,  by  professed 
cooks.  Farinaceous  products,  breads  and  biscuits,  tapiocas, 
Pates  d'ltalie,  rices,  maisena,  Berwick's  baking  powder, 


rery  gloomy  one.  The 
land  is  scorched,  the  meadows  are  parched,  and  tho 
streets  dusty,  whilst  in  many  parts  the  nights  arc  cold 
and  frosty.  Tho  squatters  complain  very  much  of  the 
want  of  water  and  of  feed  for  their  flocks.  Amongst 
the  new  expedients  to  which  the  squatters  are  turning 
thir  attention,  is  that  of  boiling  down  horses.  Some 
persons  have  started  in  this  particular  lino  of  business, 
and  it  is  said  to  bo  a  very  profitable  trade.  They  obtain 
permission  to  run  in  all  the  wild  horses  they  can  find, 
and  having  secured  them  with  much  labour  and  diffi- 
culty, they  remunerate  themselves  by  boiling  the  animals 
down.  These  wild  horses  are  often  a  great  nnisanco  to 
the  squatters,  who  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  on  these 
terms." 

Pmoperty  ix  tub  City  or  Melbourne. — The  amount 
of  the  assessment  on  the  rateablo  property  within  the 
city  boundaries  for  the  present  year  was  £653,984.  The 
total  amount  of  the  assessment  in  the  seven  preceding 
years  was  :— 

1867    £613,655 

1866    595,265 

18C5    569,483 

1864    550,998 

1863    555,708 

1862   ••   581,774 

1861    652,676 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  about  1,500  houses  since 
1861. 

Revenue  oi-  Sourn  Australia. — In  the  year  1867, 
there  was  a  net  decrease  on  tho  general  revenue  amount- 
ing to  £233,480,  as  compared  with  that  of  1866,  the 
total  income  of  the  two  years  1 


being  £716,294  and 
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£949,774  respectively.  In  1865,  the  general  revenue 
amounted  to  £1,089,124,  and  in  1864  it  amounted  to 
£775,837,  se  that  the  income  of  the  State  is  dwindling 
away  year  by  year,  rendering  our  present  position, 
especially  viewed  in  connection  with  our  responsibilities, 
one  of  no  small  concern.  A  good  test  of  tho  condition 
of  tho  community  is  the  amount  of  money  paid  into  the 
Custom- house  on  articles  of  general  consumption.  Of 
course,  as  population  goes  on  increasing,  and  tho  Customs 
duties  remains  unchanged,  the  revenue  derived  from  that 
■ourco  should  augment  in  proportion  to  tho  increase  in 
the  number  of  consumers.  But  instead  of  an  annual  in- 
crease, there  is  an  annual  falling  off.  In  1867  the 
Custom-house  collected  £200,832  ;  in  1866  it  was 
£230,134;  and  in  1865  it  was  £240, 183.  Even  in  1864  more 
money  was  derived  from  the  Custom-house  than  in  1867; 
the  large  addition  to  the  population  over  tho  Bpaco  of 
four  years  failing  to  yield  one  shilling  of  extra  revenue 
as  duty  on  consumable  goods.  ThiB  is  a  great  fact,  and 
one  which  our  readers  ought  not  to  ignore  nor  treat 
lightly.  As  regards  the  side  of  Crown-lands,  it  is  less  a 
test  of  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  tho  pcoplo  at 
any  given  timo  than  of  the  amount  of  available  capital 
in  the  hands  of  a  section  of  the  community ;  yet  when  it 
is  remembered  to  how  great  an  extent  successive  Govern- 
ments have  relied  upon  their  territorial  revenue,  not 
only  for  public  works  and  improvements,  but  also  for 
meeting  liabilities  arising  from  tho  bonded  debt,  the 
{idling  off  in  this  source  of  revenue  is  alike  siguill- 
cant  and  ominous.  In  1863  the  Bales  of  Crown-lands 
yielded  £184,414  ;  in  1864  they  yielded  £2-56,672;  in 
1865  thev  reached  tho  immense  sum  of  £504,677;  in  I860 
the>'  realised  £331,285;  whereas  in  1867  they  sunk  to 
£171,763.  On  rents  of  Crown-lands  and  assessments 
there  was  a  deficiency  last  year  of  over  .£50,000,  as  com- 
pared with  tho  returns  of  the  year  preceding,  and  there 
are  other  items  of  minor  amount. 

Squattixo  in  South  Australia.— A  South  Australian 
paper  says : — "  Tho  4  shepherd  kings  '  of  a  few  years 
ago  are  tottering  on  their  rustic  thrones.  The  great 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  cattle  and  shoep,  and  tho 
superadded  affliction  of  a  depressed  wool  market,  aro 
telling  on  the  squatocracy,  and  tho  troubles  of  some  of 
them  are  culminating  in  a  financial  collapse.  Tho  names 
of  several  (and  some  of  whom  may  bo  classed  amongst 
tho  pioneers  of  tho  colony)  have  been  upon  men's  tongues 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  as  the  last  efforts  at  compro- 
mise fail,  and  tho  banker  becomes  finally  inexorable, 
they  one  by  one  succumb.  When  squ  titers  declino, 
stock  and  station  agents  are  naturally  found  to  bo 
affected  with  tho  same  complaint,  and  henco  wo  hear 
with  regret  of  houses  who  have  for  many  years  com- 
manded the  confidence  and  esteem  of  an  extenaivo  con- 
nexion being  brought  down  in  tho  fall  of  some  of  their 
principals,  in  whoso  successes  or  failures  they  were  too 
intimately  bound  up." 


pnWiratwns  Issue*. 


Idylls  of  the  Kino. — By  A.  Tennyson  (Mozon  and 
Company).  Chromo-lithographs  of  nine  original  draw- 
ings, by  Gustavo  Dore,  illustrating  Tennyson's  Poem 
of  "  Elaine,"  have  just  been  issued  by  this  firm.  Although 
called  chromo-lithographs,  in  strictness  the  term  is 
scarcely  applicable  to  this  class  of  printing.  The  pic- 
tures are  reproduced  after  the  manner  of  chromo-litho- 
graphs by  a  series  of  atones,  but  in  neutral  tint  of  varied 
character  of  light  and  shade.  The  original  drawings 
themselves  aro  to  be  distributed  to  subscribers  by  lot, 
as  in  the  Art  Union.  

Botes. 


Production-  and  Consumption.  —  A  letter  on  cur- 
rency, by  Frederick  Scheer,  quoted  in  the  Product  Mar- 


ket*  Revietc,  says  : — "  The  progress  of  civilisation  disclosos 
mankind  under  new  and  unexpected  aspects.  Rightly 
considered,  it  would  appear  that  all  men  might  produce 
—and  vast  numbers  do  produce— a  great  deal  more  than 
they  consume ;  hence  the  vast  accumulation  of  property. 
Mutual  assistance,  designedly  given  in  private  or  public 
enterprises  —  or,  unconsciously,  as  in  large  cities  or 
communities,  further  enlarges  the  powers  of  production. 
Consumption,  on  tho  other  hand,  proceeds  on  different 
principles.  No  individual  can,  in  his  own  person,  con- 
sumo  much  more  than  another.  No  ono  con  eat  more 
than  one  dinner,  and  a  few  accessory  meals  in  a  day 
nor  wear  out  more  than  two  or  three  suits  of  clothes  in 
a  year.  Beyond  that,  setting  aside  waste  (not  very  com- 
mon in  civilised  society),  expenditure  implies  the  main- 
tenance of  others,  useless  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  m  iy 
bo.  The  tendency  of  civilisation,  again,  is  less  towards 
the  useless  than  the  useful  maintenance  of  others.  An 
African  petty  sovereign  will  have  his  thousands  of  at- 
tendants, his  harem  of  five  thousand  black  beauties,  his 
herds  of  slaves,  executioners,  and  the  like,  deemed 
necessary  to  his  regal  state.  In  wasteful  expenditure 
ho  outstrips  the  sovereigns  of  more  civilised  nations. 
Tho  wealth  and  influence  of  tho  latter  are  used  for  better 
purposes,  and  progressively  more  so.  Men  of  station 
and  rank  now  lead  tho  way  in  great  and  useful  enter- 
prises, and  devoto  their  time  and  means  to  beneficial 
purposes.  They  have  greater  satisfaction,  wo  mav  sup- 
pose, in  erecting  a  bridge,  or  constructing  a  railway, 
than  in  building  a  palace.  Such  is  pre-eminently  the 
case  in  England.  Thus  we  might  say,  that  whilst  pro- 
duction leads  towards  constant  extension,  consumption 
diverges  in  the  opposite  direction  of  curtailmont.  There 
is  another  feature  of  civilisation  to  bo  noticed,  namely, 
tho  vast  amount  of  enterprise  promoted  by  association. 
These  associations  have  a  tendency  towards  a  kind  of 
healthy  communism,  allowing  every  man,  according 
to  his  moans,  to  partake  of  the  profits  of  every  kind  of 
enterprise,  and  turning  the  community  gradually  into  a 
species  of  mutual  aid  and  general  assurance  society 
satisfactory  to  everyone,  and  without  danger,  rather 
replote  with  security  to  the  State." 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. — During  the  first  fort- 
night in  Juno  the  progress  made  at  .the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  was  as  follows  : — 


Length  driven  at  Bardonnfccho  end  .... 
,,  Modane         ,,  .... 


2670 
2745 


54  15 

Tho  position  of  the  works  up  to  16th  Juno  was : — 

Advancement  at  south  end    5,045*10 

„  north  ,   3,453-05 


Total  length  driven  to  16th  June. 
Length  remaining  to  be  driven . . . 


. . .  8.498  15 
. . .  3,721-85 


Total  length  of  tunnel    12,220  00 


■lorrrspanocnce. 

Dynamite. — Sir, — Some  brilliant  experiments  have 
been  lately  made  at  the  Merstham  Quarries,  RedhilL. 
with  Mr.  Nobel's  new  explosive  compound,  a  modifica- 
tion of  nttro-glyccrino ;  but  as  fine  gravel  is  used  as  one 
of  the  ingredients,  it  cannot  bo  adopted  for  fire-arms. 
White  gunpowder  possesses  all  the  properties  said  to 
belong  to  dynamite,  and  can  bo  mnde  at  little  more  than 
half  the  cost,  besides  being  admirably  adapted  for  every 
variety  of  fire-arm.  It  is  perfectly  clean,  leaves  no 
deposit,  and  can  be  stored  and  transported  with  absolute 
safety.  It  requires  no  granulation  or  any  expensivo 
process  in  its  manufacture,  a  common  flour-mill  with 
dicssor  being  all  that  is  required.  "When  fired  in  the 
open-air  it  does  not  explode,  but  merely  deflagrates,  an*4 
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the  combustion  being  imperfect,  some  small  deposit  is 
risible ;  but  when  fired  in  a  closo  rhamber  the  combus- 
tion is  so  perfeot  that  every  particlo  is  dissipated,  and 
the  barrel  remains  absolutely  clean  after  any  number  of 
shots.— I  am,  &c,  Henry  W.  Reveley. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

IONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 
ntiirrred  on  -20th  July,  1868. 

38'7.  Volunteers  (Maximum  Establishment,  4c.)— Returns. 
398.  Tea,  Coffce,  Ac— Returns. 
430.  M»lt  Tax  Report. 
428.  Education  ( Ireland )— Annual  Report. 

-  Dutes  of  Proceeding*. 


430  (i.)  Electric  Telegraphs  BUI  -  ! 
Public  General  Acts -Cap  41  to  57. 


246. 
247. 


lorse  GuanU-street— Report  and 


Otliffrtd  on  2Ut  July,  1888. 
■ing  Laws  Continuance  (corn 
lion  Petitions  and  Corrupt 
amended  on  re-commitment). 
District  Church  Tithes  Act  Amendment. 
Saint  Mary  Somerset's  Church,  London  (as  amended  by 
the  Select  Committee). 

421.  County  Financial  Arrangements—  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 

mittee. 

431.  Brazil  and  River  Plate  Malls— Contract. 
434.  Poor  Law  (Strand  Union >— Correspondence. 

DtHttrtii  on  17n4  July,  1S68. 
248.  Bill— Registration  (Ireland)  (amended). 
399.  Thames  Embankment  and  II 
Flan. 

402.  Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  Bill— Special  Report. 
413.  Vessels— Return. 

430.  Public  Income  and  Expenditure— Account. 

432.  Scientific  Instruction— Report. 
Publlo  General  Acts— Cap.  Ah  to  63. 

Dtlitrrtd  on  "23ni  July,  1868. 
245.  Bill — Schools  and  Training  Factories  (Ireland). 
349.    „    West  Indies  Bill— Lords  Amendments. 

250.  „     Marriages  Validity  (Blakedoirn). 

441.  Married  Women's  Property  Bill— Special  Report. 
Education— Report  of  the  Lommitteo  of  Council. 

DtHvemi  on  1\lh  July,  1868. 

251.  Bill— Burials  (Ireland)  (Lords  Amendments). 

252.  „  Bankruptcy  Act  Amendment  (Lords  Amendments). 
263.  ,,  Ecclesiastic*!  Commissioners  (Lords  Amendments). 
378.  Excise  and  Customs  (Ireland)— Return. 

412.  Anny— Return. 

418.  Naval  Prize  Money,  Ac. — Account. 

424.  Inhabited  Ilouw  Duty  (Metropolis)— Return. 

0113.  Parochial  Assessments-Lords  Report  (Session  I860). 

Dthrrrtd  on  ir,th  July,  1868. 
303.  fi.)  Metropolitan  Foreign  Cattle  Market  Bill—  Index  to  Reports. 
344.  (a  1.)  Poor  Rates  and  1'anperism— Return  (A)  (May.  1867  and 
1868). 

422.  Wexford  Lunatic  Asylum— Return. 
449.  Civil  List  Pensions— List. 

Technical  Instruction  Commission— Abstract  of  Evidence. 

Dfttrfr,.{  on  nth  July,  1868. 
439.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Board— Report. 
469.  Royal  Gun  Factories— Report  and 
Public  Petition*— Thlrty-seoond  Report. 


f)atmts. 


i  of  Patents  Journal,  July  24. 
OaASrs  or  Pbovwio*4L  PmorioTios. 

Aeronautical  apparatus-2162-J.  Llvchak. 
Aluminium,  producing  alloys  from— 21 17—  E.  H.  Newby. 
Armour  for  ves»els  of  war,  A  \ — 2192  — G.  Davles. 
Barometers,  Ac. — 2119— A.  M.  Clark. 
Batbs,  zincing,  construction  of— 1952— J.  II  Johnson. 
Boilers,  preventing  incrustation  In— 1801— E.  P.  H.  Vaughati. 
Boots  and  shoes-2161-T.  J.  May-all. 
Boots  and  shoes,  ornamenting— 2U3-E.  J.  Scott. 
Boota,  Ac  ,  fastening  for-2140-A.  M.  Clark. 
Bottles -21 06— C.  V.  Crallshclm. 
Bricks,  Ac,  apparatus  for  making — 2111 — J.  D.  ! 
Bridges  -  2173— J.  H.  Johnoon. 
Bung*  or  corks— 2196— T.  King. 
Cane  Juloe,  Ac.,  treating— 2144— A. 
Cartridges— 2009— E.  T.  Hughe*. 
Cart*  -2121— A.  F.  Robertaon. 
Chain  stop, 

Coppee. 


P.  Walker. 

'.  Veith. 


new— 2117— E.  Pavy. 
elng-2078-W.  R.  Lake 


B.  Brown. 


File-cutting  machines— 2200— H.  Garside. 
Fire  grates  and  fenders— 1158— G.  Morton. 
Flax,  Ac,  dressing— 1979  — T.  C.  Hide. 
Fluid  meters— 207:)— S.  Hannah. 
Furnace  grates— 2133— J.  Head. 

Furnaces,fAc! "tt  1 5- D^HaM?' 
Grain,  Ac  ,  drying-2176— W.  Creasy. 
Horse  collars,  Ac— 2180 -T.  Nuttall. 
Hot-air  engines— 21t0  -  J.  D.  Churchill. 
Kilns— 2097— W.  Dagllsh. 
Liquid  meter*— 2105— W.  Brookes. 
Liquid*,  evaporating  and  condensing — 2166 — W. 
Locomotive  engines— 2146— G  Davie*. 
Locomotive  engines,  Ac— 2107  -  A.  Alexander. 
Looms— 2110- W.  Dean  and  R.  Andrew. 
Metals,  shaping  —  1  h71  —  A.  M.  Clark. 
Mills  for  grinding  or  mixing  colour*— 2208  — G .  R.  Mather. 
Motl.cpower,  economising  -2027— D.  M.  Glacornettl. 
Motive-power,  obtaining  and  applying— 1713— A.  M.  Clark. 
Neck-tic*.  Ac.-2106-A.  Taylor. 
Pavement*,  wooden—  2186— E.  T.  Hughes. 
Preserves,  Ac,  receptacles  f  >r — 2t'il    M.  Henry. 
Printing  or  endorsing,  apparatus  for— 2204 — G.  B. 
Railway  waggons  and  trucks—  2109-H.  H.  Henson. 
Railways- 221 0-W.  R.  Lake. 

Railways,  communication  twtweon  guards,  passenger 

— G.  Bennett  and  J.  Woodcock. 
Saddle  pads,  Ac— 2147 — J.  H.  Whitehead. 
Sewing  machines— 2143— P.  Jensen. 
Shins'  compasses— 2136— A.  Albini. 
Slate,  Ac,  apparatus  for  cutting— 2198— J.  D.  B  run  ton. 
Steam  engines—  2101—  W.  Brooke*. 
Stereotype  plates— 2150 -O.  R.  Wilson. 
Swimming  apparatus— 2178-J.  Mabson. 
Syringes -220J-J.  N.  Willis,  jun.,  and  S.  Judd,  Jan. 
Tanning  matters,  refuse,  utilising  for  dyeing 

Mucklow. 
Telegraph  cables— 2160 — T.  J.  Mayal). 
Telegraphic  apparatus— 1840— M.  rhellcr. 
Thrashing  machines— 2001 -J.  Bonnall. 
Tickets,  Ac,  apparatus  for  containing 

Bebro. 

Tobacco  pipes — 2125 — A.  Kane. 
Tobacco,  twisting— 2099-R.  Ward. 
Toy  guns— 20S3— H.  Jcwltt. 

Water,  preventing  waste  from  pipes,  Ac— 2174— J.  Chandler. 
Yarn  and  thread,  troating-2194-T.  TravU,  W.  H.  Prince, 


and  J. 


Isrvwrnos  wrra  CoxrLrrs  SrscinoATtos 
Silk,  Ac,  cleaning  and  finishing— 2286—  T.  Kohn. 


261. 
274. 
276. 

2«5. 
210. 
29  S. 
311. 
315. 
333. 


345. 
354. 
361. 


310. 
318. 
321. 
325. 


C.  W.  Dixon. 
A.  Middlemlst. 
J.  J.  Hick*. 
W.  Tranter. 
W  H  Crispin. 
J.  Brown. 

D.  Law  and  J.  Wharrie. 
8.  M.  MartinAS.A.Varley. 
A.  M.  Clark. 

E.  Fleet. 

J.  Mitchell,  Jan.,  and  G.  T. 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1868. 


Qmmtmrds  bj  t\t  Council. 
 ♦  

Council  Meeting. 
July  27th. 

Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.,  was 
unanimously  elected  Chairman  of  the  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Prizes. 

The  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  the  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Railway  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans :— 

1.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  meat  by 
rail,  the  Society's  Stiver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  roduco  to  a  minimum  tho 
deterioration  which  meat  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail. 
The  principal  evils  to  bo  avoided  are — excessive  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressure,  by  handling, 
exposure  to  dust,  insects,  &c.  This  prize  may  bo  awarded 
for  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitable  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scalo  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  bo 
sent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  milk  cans  by 
by  rail,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  the  ordinary  open  trucks.  The  principal  evils  to  be 
avoided  are — the  heating  and  shaking  of  the  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  to  be  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  deterio- 
ration which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  the 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns.*'  The  principal  evils 
to  bo  avoided  are — tho  heating  of  tho  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  tho  can  which  may  cause  tho  buttery 
particles  to  separate. 

Harvesting  Corn  in  Wkt  Weather. 

The  Essay  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gillwoll- 
pnrk,  Sewardstone,  Essex,  for  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas 
■were  awarded,  is  now  ready.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  publishers  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  price 
one  shilling,  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


IJrfltttMitgs  at  i\t  Society. 

Cantor  Lectures. 
"Ok  Food."    By  Da.  Lb-tubby,  MA.,  M.B.,  4c. 

LeCTURB  II.,  DELIVERED  MONDAY,  JakUABT  27. 

Comparative  Digestibility  of  Foods— Function*  of  Different 

[Continued /rom  page  65T.) 

Functions  of  Fat. —Tho  hydrocarbons  which  go  by  the 
namo  of  fat,  differ  from  other  hydrocarbons,  as  sugar  and 
starch,  in  the  circumstanco  that  the  oxygen  is  never  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  tho  affinity  of  the  hydrogen; 
and,  therefore,  fat  is  more  energetic  as  a  respiratory  or 
heat-producing  agent.  Its  power,  indeed,  in  this  respect, 
is  just  twice  and  a-half  as  great  as  that  of  starch  or 
sugar;  for  10  grains  of  it  will,  by  combining  with 
oxygen,  develop  sufficient  heat  to  raise  23  21bs.  01  water 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  according  to  the  deduc- 
tions 01  both  Joule  and  Meyer,  this  is  equivalent  to  tho 
power  of  raising  17,9231bs.  one  foot  high.  In  cold 
countries,  where  animal  warmth  is  required,  food  rich  in 
fat  is  always  preferred ;  and  the  fat  bacon  of  tho  Engl  ish 
labourer  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  production 
of  mechanical  force. 

But  besides  this,  fat  serves  important  functions  in  tho 
processes  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition.  Ac- 
cording to  Lehmanu,  it  is  ono  of  tho  most  active  agents 
in  tho  metamorphosis  of  animal  matter ;  and  this  is  seen 
not  merely  in  the  solution  of  nitrogenous  articles  of  food 
during  digestion,  but  also  in  the  conversion  of  nutrient 

[riastic  substances  into  cells  and  masses  of  fibre.  Elsngscr 
ong  since  observed  that  during  tho  process  of  artificial 
digestion,  the  solution  of  nitrogenous  foods  was  consider- 
ably accelerated  by  means  of  fat;  and  Lchmann  has 
since  determined,  by  actual  experiment  on  dogs,  that 
albuminous  substances  deprived  of  fat  remain  longer  in 
the  stomach,  and  require  more  time  for  their  metamor- 
phosis than  the  same  substances  impregnated  with  fat. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  tho  digestive  power  of  tho 
pancreatic  fluid  is  duo  in  great  measure  to  the  presence 
of  fat ;  and  that  tho  subsequent  chymification  of  food, 
and  its  absorption  into  the  blood,  is  greatly  assisted  by 
it.  There  is  also  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  is 
largely  concerned  in  tho  formation  of  bile,  and  that  the 
biliary  acids  arc  conjugated  fatty  compounds.  This 
mav  account  for  the  well-known  action  of  fat  bacon, 
and  other  such  foods  in  promoting  tho  secretion  of  bile. 

The  digestivo  power  of  fat  is  certainly  considerable ; 
and  it  is  no  less  activo  in  the  subsequent  conversion  of 
nitrogenous  matters  into  cells  and  tissues,  and  perhaps 
also  in  effecting  their  retrograde  decay.  Colourless  blood 
corpuscles  receivo  perhaps  the  first  impulse  of  their 
formation  from  the  metamorphosis  of  fat ;  and  thus  it 
may  bo  on  important  aid  in  the  genesis  of  blood.  It 
would  appear,  too,  from  the  latest  investigations  of  phy- 
siologists that  it  plays  an  equally  important  part  in 
every  kind  of  cell  development.  Aeherson  showed,  as 
far  back  as  1840,  that  albumen  always  coagulates  from 
its  solution  around  a  fat  globule,  and  this  is  seen  in  tho 
little  fatty  particles  of  milk,  which  have  a  covcriog  bike  a 
cell-wall  "of  consolidated  casein.  Huneficld,  Naese,  and 
others,  have  further  shown  that  tho  nucleoli  of  cells  in- 
variably consist  of  fat,  and  that  recently-formed  plasma 
always  contains  more  fat  than  tho  mature  cell.  Tho 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  it  takes  an  activo  part  in 
all  tho  processes  by  which  the  nutrient  constituents  of 
food  are  converted  into  the  solid  substrata  of  organs ; 
and  so  energetic  are  its  powers  in  this  respect,  that  when 
the  nitrogenous  matters  of  tho  fluids  are  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  cells  with  tho  fat,  it  borrows  the 
material  from  muscular  or  other  tissues,  and  thus  pro- 
duces a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  part.  This  is  observed 
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tissues  of  drunkards,  who  take  a  large  amount  of  fat- 
forming  food,  and  in  the  livers  of  geese  that  aro  crammed 
with  a  farinaceous  diet. 

And  not  only  is  it  concerned  in  tho  formation  of  new 
tissue,  hut  it  also  pervades,  and  finally  disintegrates,  the 
older  structures,  especially  when  tho  vitality  of  them  is 
low.  In  this  manner  it  helps  in  tho  solution  and  subse- 
quent removal  from  tho  animal  body  of  decayed  and 
morbid  products  of  the  protein  type. 

Again,  its  presence  in  large  quantity  in  the  tubules  of 
nerves,  and  in  the  ganglionic  centres,  would  indicate 
that  it  performs  some  nighly  important  functions  in 
nervous  action. 

And  lastly,  the  distribution  of  it  in  tho  tissues,  and 
tho  accumulation  of  it  around  certain  organs,  servo  to 
fill  up  the  vacuities  of  the  body,  to  give  rotundity  to  tho 
form,  to  equalise  external  pressure,  to  diminish  tho 
friction  of  parts,  to  give  suppleness  to  tho  tissues,  and  by 
its  bad  conducting  property  to  retain  tho  animal  warmth. 
Fat,  therefore,  must  always  enter  largely  into  tho  com- 
position of  our  food,  for  other  hydrocarbons,  though 
capable  of  transformation  into  fat,  cannot  entirely  take 
its  place. 

3rd.  Starrhes  and  sareharine  substances. — These  are  well 
called  hydrates  of  carbon,  for  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
contained  in  them  are  nearly  always  in  the  proportion  to 
form  water.  Tho  carbon,  therefore,  is  alone  capable  of 
oxydation,  and  according  to  Liebig  their  functions  aro 
entirely  calorific  or  respiratory ;  but,  like  other  heat- 
producing  agents,  they  must  also  have  mechanical 
power,  for  everything  that  will  raise  tho  temperature  of 
a  pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  will,  by  an- 
other modification  of  its  action,  raise  77-11".  a  foot  high. 
The  energies,  however,  of  this  class  of  substances  are  not 
nearly  so  great  as  with  fats,  for  in  the  last  cose,  as  I  have 
said,  there  is  much  available  hydrogen,  as  well  as  carbon, 
for  oxydation.  The  diagram  which  is  before  you  will 
this  clear. 


Calorific  awd  Motive  Powers  op  10  Grains  op 
taxce  ix  its  natvral  state. 


1 .1  -  of  water  I.N.  lifted  one 

raised  1"  F»hr.  foot  high. 

Grape  sugar                         8  4    ..  6,477 

Lump  sugar                          8  6    ..  6,617 

Arrowroot                          10  0    ..  7,731 

Butter                                 18-6    ..  14,358 

Beef-fat                              20  9    ..  10,131 

8o  that,  in  round  numbers,  the  calorific  power  of  fat  is 
about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  starch  and  sugar,  and 
when  dry  it  is  twice  and  a-half  as  great. 

But  these  substances  have  other  duties  to  perform 
besides  the  development  of  animal  heat,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  final  product  of  their  oxydation,  for  on  becoming 
changed  into  glucose  by  digestion  they  take  the  form  of 
various  acid  compounds,  as  lactic  acid,  which  occurs  in 
the  stomach  and  in  tho  juice  of  flesh  ;  butyric,  formic, 
and  acetic  acids,  which  aro  found  in  the  perspiration. 
Tho  exact  functions  of  these  acids  are  not  known  to  ub, 
although,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid  in  the  stomach  is  essential  to  the  digestion  of 
nitrogenous  matters  j  and  perhaps  also  its  occurrence  in 
tho  juico  of  flesh  is  for  a  similar  object— namely,  the 
solution  of  effete  tissues. 

Starches  and  sugars  are  also  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fat.  This  was  once  tho  subject  of  an  animated 
discussion  by  Liebig  and  Dumas,  whose  views  of  it  were 
in  complete  antagonism ;  but  the  experiments  of  Bous- 
singault,  Pereoz,  Lawes,  and  others,  on  tho  feeding  of 
animals  have  proved  beyond  all  question  that  fat  may  be 
derived  from  the  hydrates  of  carbon,  and  that  therefore 
the  views  of  Liebig  wen1  correct.  Common  experience, 
indeed,  has  fully  taught  us  that  foods  which  aro  rich  in 
f.n-"»«<ajou9  matters  u"d  sugar  aro  very  capablo  of  pro- 
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perhaps,  this  is  their  sole  function.  It  is  a  specialty  of 
these  substances  to  give  a  solublo  form  to  the  plastic  con- 
stituents of  food,  and  of  tho  animal  tissues.  They  are, 
therefore,  concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  digestion, 
absorption,  sanguification,  assimilation,  disintegration, 
and  secretion.  In  truth  they  are  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  media  for  the  transference  of  organic  matter  from 
placo  to  place  in  tho  animal  body — being  on  one  hand 
the  purveyors  of  nutrient  materials  into  the  system,  and 
on  tho  other  the  carriers  of  effete  substances  out  of  it ; 
besides  which,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  ore  the  agents 
whereby  liquid  colloidal  forms  of  nutriment  are  changed 
into  solid  or  poctous,  as  in  the  formation  of  solid  tissues 
from  the  blood.  In  the  ease  of  digestion  and  absorption 
the  plastic  elements  of  our  food,  as  albumen,  fibrin, 
gelatin,  kc,  are  not  of  themselves  capablo  of  dialysis,  or 
of  jMissing  through  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and,  therefore,  absorption  must  bo  assisted  by  some 
physical  agent.  This  agent  is  the  highly  diffusive  acids 
and  salts  which  are  secreted  so  freely  into  tho  stomach 
during  digestion ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  not 
only  effect  a  solution  of  the  proteinaceous  matter  of  food, 
but,  by  converting  it  into  peptones,  as  Lehmann  ex- 
presses it,  they  also  change  tho  molecular  form  of  the 
material,  and  mako  it  pass  from  an  unahsorbable  colloid 
into  a  highly  diffusive  crystalloid.  If,  indeed,  it  be,  as 
Mr.  Graham  supposes,  that  a  colloid  molecule  is  but  a 
group  of  smaller  crystalloids,  the  action  of  tho  saline  and 
acid  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice  might  be  to  break 
up  the  larger  colloid  molecule,  and  thus  give  it  the  pro- 
perty of  diffusion  and  absorption.  An  opposite  condition 
of  things  would  occur  in  the  alkaline  blood,  whereby  tho 
colloid  molecule  would  regain  its  structure,  and  lose 
its  diffusive  tendency ;  but,  coming  to  the  tissues, 
where  an  acid  condition  of  the  fluids  again  exists, 
it  once  more  changes  its  molecular  structure,  and 
quits  the  blood  to  serve  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  Tho 
exact  nature  of  the  phenomena  that  occur  when  tho 
liquid  nutrient  matter  which  thus  escapes  is  changed 
into  solid  tissue  is  unknown  to  us  .  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  molecular 
movement  effected  by  the  agency  of  saline  matter.  In 
tho  case  of  certain  structures  which  contain  more  than  a 
common  amount  of  mineral  salts,  this  is  unquestionably 
so,  for  it  occurs  in  the  consolidation  of  the  spiculas  of 
sponges,  the  calcareous  tissues  of  polypes,  the  hard 
dermal  structures  of  the  radiata,  moilusea,  Crustacea, 
Jcc,  and  in  the  calcareous  deposits  of  bone,  teeth,  tegu- 
mentary  scales,  egg-shells,  Ac,  of  the  vertebrate.  In  all 
these  instances  tho  secreted  matter  must  first  have  been 
crystalloidal,  or  it  could  not  have  been  secreted ;  it  then 
takes  the  form  of  a  liquid  colloid  or  jelly  ;  and  finally,  by 
a  further  molecular  movement,  it  passes  into  the  condi- 
tion of  a  pectous  solid — the  saline  constituents,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  proportion,  determining  the 
degrees  of  hardness. 

Again,  tho  removal  of  effete  matters  and  worn-out 
tissues  is  undoubtedly  effected  by  the  agency  of  saline 
substances ;  for,  during  the  processes  of  oxydation,  acid 
compounds  aro  produced,  which,  by  acting  chemically  on 
the  saline  constituents  of  the  animal  fluids,  give  them  a 
solutivo  power  on  plastic  matters,  and  thus  cnablo  them 
to  remove  tho  debris  of  worn-out  tissue 

As  to  special  functions  of  the  several  saline  constituents 
of  food,  little  can  be  said  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 


that  the  alk, 


v        of  soda  is  invariably 


found  in  the  blood,  while  arid  phosphate  of  potash  is  tho 
chief  constituent  of  the  juice  of  flesh*  Most  likely 
tho  former  is  concerned  in  preserving  the  liquid  colloidal 
condition  of  albumen  and  fibrin,  and  so  keeping  them 
from  being  lost  by  secretion,  while  tho  latter  is  engaged 
in  an  opposite  duty.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  also 
helps  in  the  oxydation  of  organic  matters;  and  as  the 
basic  phosphate  of  soda  is  endowed,  liko  an  alkaline  car- 
l>»nit< ,  with  tho  power  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
the  chief  agent  whereby  this  compound  is  removed  from 
the  system.    This  i*  a  "remarkable  property,  and  is  one 
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of  tho  chief  uses  of  basic  phosphate  of  soda  in  the  blood. 
In  point  of  fact,  when  it  is  not  there  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  perform  this  function,  it  is  replaced  by  an 
alkaline  carbonate.  We  find  this  to  be  so  in  the  blood 
of  herbivorous  animals,  where  tho  proportions  of  the  two 
salts  are  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  in  man  and  car- 
nivore. Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  relative 
importance  of  tho  saline  matters  of  the  blood  by 
i  to  this  diagram  from  Liebig. 


Percentage  Coxposrnox  or  the- 

of  Blood. 


Minhbal  Matter* 


Man. 

rir- 

Dog. 

Fowl. 

Sheep. 

Ox. 

Alkalies   

31-79 

36  50 

3682 

4726 

14-80 

1404 

64-66 

4B-»0 

65  34 

4441 

55  7» 

60  00 

Alkaline  Earths   

3-33 

3-80 

207 

222 

4-87 

3-64 

Mineral  Acids  and  Oxide  \ 

»-aa 

8-M 

687 

all 

24  64 

2232 

Of  Iron  J 

Total  

100  00 

100-00 

100- 00 

100OO 

1 00  00 

100  00 

And  in  those  cases  where  the  phosphoric  acid  is  deficient, 
it  is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.  In  man,  for  example, 
the  quantity  of  combined  carbonic  acid  in  the  ashes  of 
the  blood  is  only  378  per  cent.,  whereas  in  tho  calf  it  is 
9-88,  and  in  the  sheep  19  47  per  cent,  so  that  in  all 
cases  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  remains  the  same. 

The  salts  of  potash  in  tho  juico  of  flesh  have,  no  doubt, 
an  equally  important  duty  to  perform,  although  of  an 
opposite  character ;  for  while  the  alkaline  phosphate  of 
soda  in  the  blood  prevents  the  transudation  of  nutrient 
matter,  tho  acid  phosphate  of  potash  in  tho  muscular 
fluid  promotes  it ;  and  thus  it  is  concerned  in  nutrition 
and  in  the  solution  of  worn  -out  tissues. 

Earthy  phosphates,  especially  phosphate  of  lime,  arc, 
perhaps,  tho  agents  for  tho  consolidation  of  tissue ;  for 
not  only  are  they  present  in  tho  hard  structures  of  tho 
body,  as  the  bonos  and  teeth,  but  they  also  enter  into 
tho  composition  of  flesh. 

And  not  less  important  in  the  morphological  functions 
of  the  animal  body  is  the  presence  of  common  salt.  It  is 
a  large  constituent  of  every  one  of  the  secretions,  and 
forms  about  half  the  total  weight  of  the  saline  matters  of 
the  blood.  Unlike  the  phosphates,  however,  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  or  tissuo,  but  seems  to  be  only 
a  medium  of  absorption  and  secretion ;  and  so  necessary 
is  it  for  this  purpose,  that  it  is  not  possiblo  to  alter,  to 
any  large  extent,  its  proportion  in  the  blood.  If  we 
drink  water  containing  but  little  common  salt  in  solution, 
it  does  not  permanently  dilute  the  blood,  but  passes  off 
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portion of  it  in  tho  blood  is  evidently  a  physiological 
necessity,  which  the  conditions  for  diffusion  imperatively 
demand.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that  common  salt  has 
tho  faculty  of  forming  crystallixable  compounds  with 
most  of  the  unorganised  and  effeto  constituents  of  the 
body.  May  it  not,  therefore,  bo  an  important  agent  of 
diffusion,  and  bo  thus  concerned  in  tho  phenomena  of 
absorption  and  secretion ;  for  as  colloidal  matters — albu- 
men and  fibrin — cannot  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
intestines,  or  the  blood-vessels,  it  may  well  be  that 
through  the  agency  of  common  salt  and  the  free  acid  of  the 
gastric  and  muscular  juices,  they  temporarily  assume  a 
crvstalloidal  condition,  and  are  thus  absorbed  or  secreted. 

Tho  constant  presence  of  common  salt  in  tho  secretions, 
and  tho  necessity  for  it  in  due  proportion  in  the  blood, 
indicate  tho  importance  of  a  proper  supply  of  it  with  tho 
food.  We  perceive  this  in  the  instinct  of  animals,  and 
in  our  own  craving  for  it  when  it  does  not  exist  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  tno  food.  Animals,  in  fact,  will  travel 
long  distances,  and  bravo  tho  greatest  dangers,  to  obtain 
it.  Men  will  barter  gold  for  it ;  indeed,  among  the 
O alias,  and  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  brothers  will 
■ell  their  sisters,  husbands  their  wives,  and  parents  their 


children,  for  salt  In  the  district  of  Accra,  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  a  handful  of  salt  is  the  most  valuablo 
thing  upon  earth  after  gold,  and  will  purchase  a  slavo 
or  two.  Mungo  Park  tells  us  that  with  the  Mandingoes 
and  Bambaras  tho  use  of  salt  is  such  a  luxury,  that  to 
say  of  a  man  "  he  flavours  his  food  with  Bait "  is  to  imply 
that  ho  is  rich ;  and  children  will  suck  a  pioco  of  rock- 
salt  as  if  it  were  sugar. 

The  experiments  of  Boussingault  have  shown  that 
although  salt  mixed  with  the  fodder  of  animals  does  not 
much  affect  the  quantity  of  flesh,  fat  or  milk  obtained 
from  them,  yet  it  seriously  affects  their  appearance  and 
general  condition ;  for  animals  deprived  of  salt  othor 
than  that  contained  naturally  in  the  food,  soon  get  heavy 
and  dull  in  their  temperament  and  have  a  rough  and 
staring  coat  Reulin  states  that  animals  which  do  not  find 
it  in  their  food  or  drink,  become  less  prolific,  and  the 
breed  rapidly  diminishes  in  number.    This  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Le  Saine,  who  says,  in  his  prize -essay  on  salt, 
that  it  increases  the  fertility  of  the  male  and  the 
fecundity  of  the  female,  and  it  doubles  tho  power  of 
nourishing  tho  fcotus.    During  the  period  of  suckling, 
also,  salt  given  to  tho  mother  renders  the  milk  more 
abundant  and  more  nutritious.    It  likewise  accelerates 
growth,  and  gives  a  finer  condition  to  the  skin ;  and  the 
flesh  of  animals  fed  with  it  is  better  flavoured,  and  more 
easily  digested,  than  that  of  animals  which  do  not  partake 
of  it.    In  barbarous  times,  the  most  horrible  of  punish- 
ments, entailing  certain  death,  was  the  feeding  of  culprits 
on  food  without  salt ;  and  in  tho  experiments  of  the 
French  Academicians,  flesh  deprived  of  its  saline  con- 
stituents by  being  washed  with  water,  lost  its  nutritive 
power,  and  animals  fed  on  it  soon  died  of  starvation. 
Even  after  a  few  days,  with  such  a  diet  tho  instincts  of 
the  animals  told  them  it  was  worthless  as  food ;  indeed, 
for  all  purposes  of  nutrition,  it  was,  as  Liebig  says,  no 
better  than  tho  eating  of  stones,  and  the  utmost  torments 
of  hunger  wore  hardly  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  con- 
tinue tho  diet.   There  was  plenty  of  nitrogenous  matter 
in  the  food,  but  there  was  no  medium  for  its  solution 
and  absorption,  and  hence  it  was  useless. 

The  oxides  of  iron,  and  their  homologues,  tho  oxides  of 
manganese,  are  largely  concerned  in  the  processes  of  san- 
guification and  oxydation.  They  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  tho  globules  of  tho  blood— manganese  being  the 
chief  mineral  constituent  of  the  corpuscles  of  white- 
blooded  animals,  and  iron  of  red.  In  fact  the  colouring- 
matter  of  the  blood  discs  (cruorin),  as  well  as  that  of  tho 
muscles  (mvochrome),  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  albu- 
men (globulin),  which  has  a  remarkable  property  of  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  of  giving 
it  out  again  in  the  presence  of  reducing  agents.  In  tho 
one  case  it  acquires  an  arterial  tint  end  in  tho  other  a 
venous ;  and  tho  spectrum  informs  us  that  these  two 
conditions  of  it  ore  easily  assumed— one  by  tho  presence 
of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  tho  other  by  decaying  or- 
ganic matter.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  these 
are  tho  conditions  of  it  in  blood— the  bright  red  oxydized 
cruorin  being  the  form  of  it  in  arterial  blood,  and  the 
dark  reduced  variety  of  it  in  venous.  The  functions, 
therefore,  of  both  cruorin  and  myochrome  are  entirely 
of  a  respiratory  nature ;  for,  in  the  former  case  it  is  the 
medium  whereby  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air  in  the 
lungs,  and  is  carried  with  the  blood-discs  throughout 
the  body,  and  in  the  latter  it  may  be  the  agent  of  inter- 
stitial oxydation. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  mineral  constituent  of  our  food,  silica, 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  the  tegumentary 
appendages.  Its  presence  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
to  us  as  to  the  lower  animals,  whose  warmth  is  retained 
by  a  natural  covering  of  hair,  or  wool,  or  feathers.  In 
tho  case  of  birds,  indeed,  tho  quantity  of  silica  in  tho 
feathers  is  very  considerable,  and  Gorup-Beeanex  has  de- 
scribed its  physiological  relations. 

As  to  tho  proportions  of  mineral  substances  required 
in  the  food,  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
says  that  an  adult  man  requires  daily  from  32  to  7° 
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grains  of  phosphoric  acid;  from  51  to  175  grains  of 
chlorine  (equal  to  from  85  to  291  grains  of  common 
■alt);  from  27  to  107  grains  of  potash;  from  80  to  171 
of  soda ;  from  2'3  to  6*3  of  limo  ;  and  from  2-5  to  3  of 
magnesia.  According  to  Mr.  Lawes,  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  these  salts  is  retained  in  tho  system ;  for  in 
fattening  pigs  he  found  that  of  every  1 1  lbs.  of  mineral 
matter  contained  in  the  food  only  twelve  ounces  were 
stored  up  in  tho  body,  and  this  was  chiefly  tho  earthy 
phosphates,  all  the  rest  being  either  unabsorbed,  or  else 
used  in  the  work  of  absorption,  assimilation,  and  secre- 
tion. In  most  cases,  therefore,  there  ia  sufficient  saline 
matter,  excepting  common  salt,  in  all  ordinary  food  ;  but 
for  all  this,  the  presence  of  it  in  the  water  wo  drink  is 
not  an  unimportant  question.  Four-fifths  of  tho  earth's 
surface  aro  composed  of  calcareous  strata,  which  yield 
■wxler  that  i  h  more  or  less  rich  in  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime ;  and  it  may  well  bo  that  this  is  a  wise 
provision  for  tho  supply  of  these  salts  to  the  animal 
system.  As  Mr.  Johnston  has  truly  observed  in  his 
"  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,"  "  Tho  bright  sparkling 
hard  waters  which  gush  out  in  frequent  springs  from 
our  chalk  and  other  lime-stono  rocks  are  relished  to 
drink,  not  merely  because  they  are  grateful  to  tho  eye, 
but  becauso  there  is  something  exhilarating  in  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  they  contain  and  give  off  as  they  pitas 
through  the  warm  mouth  and  throat ;  and  because  tho 
lime  thoy  hold  in  solution  removes  acid  matters  from 
the  stomach,  and  thus  acts  as  a  grateful  medicine  to  tho 
system.  To  abandon  the  use  of  such  a  water,  and  to 
drink  daily  in  its  stead  one  entirely  free  from  mineral 
matter,  so  far  from  improving  tho  health,  may  injure  it ;" 
in  fact  the  water  of  a  country  may  determine  the  diet  of 
its  inhabitants.  Tho  soft  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Scot- 
land, for  example,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  choice  of  brown  me3l ;  and  but  for  the  calcareous 
waters  of  Ireland  tho  potato  could  not  have  become  a 
national  food. 

And  now,  before  I  leave  this  part  of  tho  subject,  it  is 
right  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  func- 
tions of  certain  beverages  (as  tea,  coffee,  and  fermented 
liquor*),  which  have  been  more  or  less  in  use  in  all  ages, 
as  if  from  an  untaught  physiological  instinct.  Vegetable 
infusions,  containing  the  same  active  principles— namely, 
astringent  matter,  volatilo  oil,  and  a  cry  stall  Lzablo  body 
rich  in  nitrogen,  have  been  resorted  to  for  some  undefined 
purpose  by  tho  natives  of  every  climate  ;  indeed,  to  use  tho 
words  of  Mr.  J ohnston,  "  tho  practice  has  prevailed  equally 
in  tropical  and  in  arctic  regions.  In  Central  America, 
the  Indian  of  nativo  blood,  and  the  Creole  of  mixed 
European  race,  indulge  aliko  in  their  ancient  chocolate. 
In  Southern  America  the  tea  of  Paraguay  is  an  al- 
most universal  beverage.  Tho  native  North  American 
tribes  have  their  Apalluchian  tea,  their  Oswcga  tea,  their 
Labrador  tea,  and  munv  others.  From  Florida  to 
Georgia  in  tho  United  States,  and  over  all  tho  West 
India  Islands,  tho  naturalised  European  races  sip  their 
favourite  coffee ;  while  over  tho  Northern  States  of  the 
Union,  and  in  tho  British  provinces,  tho  tea  of  China  is 
in  daily  and  constant  use. 

"  AH  Europe,  too,  has  chosen  its  prevailing  boverage ; 
Spain  and  Italy  delight  in  chocolate ;  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden  and  Turkey,  in  coffeo ;  Hussia,  Hol- 
land, nnd  England,  in  tea — whilst  poor  Ireland  makes 
its  warm  drink  of  tho  husks  of  the  cocoa,  the  refuse  of  the 
chocolate-mills  of  Italy  ami  Spain. 

"  All  Asia  feels  tho  samo  want,  and  in  different 
ways  has  long  gratified  it.  Coffee,  indigenous  in  Arabia 
or  the  ailjoining  countries,  has  followed  the  banner 
of  tho  Prophet,  wherever  in  Asia  or  Africa  his  false 
faith  has  triumphed.  Tea,  a  native  of  China,  has  spread 
spontaneously  over  the  hill  country  of  the  Himalayas, 
the  table  lands  of  Tartary  and  Thibet,  an  I  tho  plains 
of  Siberia;  has  climbed*  the  Altais,  overspread  all 
Russia,  and  is  equally  despotic  in  Mos  :o\v  as  in 
St.  Petersburg.  In  .Sumatra,  tho  coflee-leaf  yields 
the  favourito  tea  of  the  dark- skinned  population; 
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while  Central  Africa  boasts  of  tho  Abyssinian  chaat 
as  the  indigenous  warm  drink  of  its  Ethiopian  people. 
Everywhere,  in  fact,  unintoxicating  and  non -narcotic 
beverages  are  in  general  use  among  tribes  of  every  colour, 
beneath  every  sun,  and  in  every  condition  of  life.  The 
custom,  therefore,  must  meet  somo  universal  want  of  our 
nature,  some  physiological  function  which  science  has 
not  yet  explained ;  and,  considering  that  these  beverages 
contain  essentially  tho  same  chemical  compounds,  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  should  have  been  selected  from  the 
whole  range  of  the  vegetablo  kingdom."  As  Mr.  John- 
ston truly  observes,  "What  constitutional  cravings 
common  to  us  all  have  prompted  to  such  singularly  uni- 
form results!  Through  how  vast  an  amount  of  unrecorded 
individual  experiences  must  these  results  have  been 
arrived  at !" 

The  principal  constituents  of  these  vegetable  substances 
are : — 

1st.  A  volatile  oil,  on  which  their  aroma  depends,  and 
which  rarely  amounts  to  one  part  in  150.  2nd.  An 
tutritujent  acul,  of  the  nature  of  tannic  acid  in  tea,  and 
called  caffetc  acid  in  coffee,  which  give  them  their  bitter 
styptic  taste  ;  it  amounts  to  from  13  to  18  per  cent  in 
tea,  and  to  about  5  per  cent,  in  coffee;  and  3rd.  A 
crystallised  nitrogenous  substance  of  an  alkaline  nature 
called  1'heine  or  Caffeine,  and  Theobromine.  Tho  average 
amounts  of  this  alkaloid  in  different  vegetablo  sut 
according  to  Dr.  Stonhouso,  is  here  recorded : — 

Theloe  or  Csffrfne 
per  cent. 

Guarana  or  Brazilian  cocoa,  from  Gnarana  \    ,  .0- 

oJHeinalin  J 

Good  black  tea   2-13 

Black  tea  from  Kemaon,  E.  I   1-97 

Dried  coffee  leaves   1-26 

Mate  or  Paraguay  tea  from  Ilex  Paraguay-  \ 

enrit  j 

Various  samples  of  coffee-beans  from  0-8  to    1  00 

The  physiological  properties  of  this  substance,  and  of 
its  homologuo,  theobromine,  are  not  clearly  discoverable. 
Mulder  states  that  thoy  are  not  the  agents  concerned  in 
tho  peculiar  action  of  tea  and  coffee.    Liebig,  however, 
points  to  the  fact  that  with  tho  addition  of  oxygen  and 
tho  elements  of  water,  they  can  yield  taurine,  which  ia 
the  nitrogeniscd  constituent  of  bile ;  and  he  asks  whether 
they  may  not  bo  concerned  in  the  production  of  bile. 
Theine,  he  also  states,  is  related  to  kreatinine — that  re- 
markable compound,  produced  in  tho  vital  process,  and 
occurring  in  the  muscular  system  of  animals ;  and  to  gly- 
cerol, which  we  may  suppose  to  oxist  in  gelatine  coupled 
with  another  compound.    In  fact,  according  to  him, 
|  there  are  no  drinks  which  in  their  complexity  and  in  the 
nature  of  certain  constituents,  have  more  resemblance  to 
soup  than  tea  or  coffee ;  and  it  is  vory  probable,  ho  says, 
that  the  use  of  them  as  a  part  of  food  depends  on  the 
exciting  and  vivifying  action  which  they  have  in  common 
with  soup.    Reasoning  in  this  way  it  may  be  s%id  that 
theine  or  caffeine,  and  theobromine  are  closely  related  in 
their  composition  to  nervous  tissue,  and  that  therefore 
thoy  are  suited  for  tho  repair  and  renovation  of  the 
exhausted  brain.    Experiments  made  by  Lehmann,  in 
1 85 1,  with  infusion  of  roasted  coffeo,  and  with  caffeine, 
went  to  show  that  their  chief  influence  on  the  human 
body  was  to  retard  the  waste  of  tissues  ;  that  when,  for 
example,  an  infusion  of  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
roasted  coffee  was  taken  daily  for  a  fortnight,  tho  amount 
of  urea  and  phosphoric  acid  excreted  by  tho  kidneys  was 
loss  by  ono-third  than  when  tho  samo  food  was  taken 
without  tho  coffee.    Tho  cinpyreumatic  oil  was  found  to 
exert  a  stimulating  action  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
when  taken  in  excess  caused  excitement  and  wakefulness. 
It  also  operated  on  the  skin  by  producing  a  gentlo  pers- 
piration, and  it  removed  the  sensation  of  hunger.  The 
conclusion  from  these  experiment*  was,  that  both  tea  and 
codec  exhilarate  the  nervous  system,  and,  by  lessening 
waste,  enable  tho  food  to  go  further  in  its  nutritive 
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action ;  that  with  a  given  quantity  of  food,  more  work 
could  bo  performed  when  thoso  beverages  were  taken 
than  otherwise ;  and  that  in  old,  infirm  persons,  where 
the  desire  for  tea  is  so  strong,  the  waste  and  decay  of 
the  system  was  lessened.  It  operates,  in  fact,  as  a  sort  of 
lubricant  of  the  animal  system,  and  by  oiling  the  ma- 
chinery, enables  it  to  work  easier  and  longer. 

The  more  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
are  not  exactly  to  tho  sumo  purposo ;  for,  in  his  opinion, 
tea  promotes  rather  than  checks  the  chemico- vital  func- 
tions of  the  body,  for  directly  after  it  is  taken,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  emitted  from  the  lungs,  and 
the  quantity  of  air  inspired  are  incre'iaed ;  and  there  is 
greater  depth  and  freedom  of  respiration.  In  this  way, 
he  thinks  it  promotes  tho  transformation  of  starchy  and 
fatty  food  ;  besides  which,  it  increases  tho  action  of  tho 
skin,  and  by  inducing  perspiration  lessens  tho  heat  of  the 
body.  Coffee,  he  says,  has  on  opposite  effect,  for  it 
lessens  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  promotes  that  of  the 
bowels ;  and  its  influence  on  the  respiratory  processes  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  tea. 

It  is  manifest  from  all  this,  that  we  have  yet  to  learn 
what  arc  the  special  actions  of  th<*e  beverages;  and  why 
it  is  that  they  have  been  used  in  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  as  a  means  of  supplying  somo  natural  want 
which  science  is  unabln  to  discover — that  everywhere, 
the  poor  and  the  needy,  the  aged  and  tho  infirm,  will 
make  a  sacrifice  of  even  nutritious  food  for  somo  such 
beverage  as  tea  and  coffee — that  not  less  than  500 
millions  of  tho  human  race  should  mako  uso  of  an  infu- 
sion of  tea ;  that  more  than  100  millions  should  drink 
coffee ;  about  60  millions  cocoa ;  and  not  loss  than  10 
millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  tho 
Brazils,  should  use  an  infusion  of  mate  or  guarana.  In 
this  country  alone  there  is  over  100  millions  of  pounds  of 
tea  consumed  annually,  and  perhaps,  about  half  as  much 
of  coffee.  All  this  looks  liko  tho  influence  of  somo  deep- 
seated  necessity,  which  our  philosophy  is  unable  to  fathom. 

And  with  regard  to  the  use  of  fermented  liquor*,  there 
is  the  samo  universal  indication  of  their  serving  a  pro- 
found physiological  purposo,  and  supplying  a  common 
want.  It  is  no  argument  that,  because  these  things  havo 
been  abused  they  serve  no  purpose  in  man's  economy. 
On  tho  contrary,  the  fact  of  their  uso  in  all  time,  and 
that  no  saccharine  liquid,  or  juico  of  ripe  fruit,  can  l>e 
exposed  to  the  air  without  spontaneous  and  almost  im- 
mediate fermentation,  arc  striking  evidence*  of  a  useful 
purpose.  They  may  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
tissues,  but  they  may  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  living 
frame,  and  rouse  them  into  increased  activity.  It  is  not 
merely  the  brick-work  and  marble,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
human  body,  nor  yet  tho  concrete  movements  of  the 
machine,  that  havo  to  bo  sustained,  for  thero  aro  rarer 
forms  of  matter,  and  higher  manifestations  of  force,  con- 
cerned in  man's  existence ;  and  his  resort  to  such  bever- 
ages as  these  may  bo  for  something  more  than  the  nourish- 
ment of  tho  system,  or  even  tho  mere  raising  of  his  spirit 
above  the  common  concerns  of  this  work-o-day  world. 

That  alcohol  stimulates  tho  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  it 
increases  the  respiratory  changes.  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
is  of  opinion  that  it  also  lessens  the  action  of  the  muscles 
which  arc  subject  to  volition,  and  increases,  in  a  certain 
degrco,  tho  actionof  those  which  are  independent  of  it, 
as  tho  heart  and  respiratory  muscles.  Ho  finds,  too,  that 
it  diminishes  the  functions  of  tho  flkin,  and  by  thus 
lessening  the  waste  of  animal  heat,  it  has  a  conservative 
tendency.  Tho  effects  of  alcohol  are,  however,  much 
modified  by  the  substances  with  which  it  is  associated  in 
different  alcoholic  liquids — Iter*  and  aft,  for  example,  act 
on  the  respiratory  functions  by  reason  of  the  saccharine 
and  nitrogenous  matters  they  contain ;  also,  as  well 
as  tiller  and  perry,  have  a  similar  action,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  saccharine  and  acid  constituents ;  brandy 
and  gin  lessen  tho  respiratory  changes,  and  the  latter  ] 
acts  on  the  kidneys  by  reason  of  tho  volatile  oil  it  con-  j 
tains;  xchUkey  is  uncertain  in  its  effect  oa  the  lungs ;  I 


while  mm,  like  beer  and  aie,  is  a  true  restorative,  as  it 
sustains  and  increases  the  vital  powers ;  and  he  says  that 
the  old  fashioned  combination  of  runt  and  milk  is  the 
most  powerful  restorative  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

Leibig  is  of  opinion  that  alcohol  is  burnt  or  oxydised 
in  the  system,  and  is  therefore  a  calorific  agont ;  but  tho 
researches  of  Lallcmand,  Perrin,  and  Duray,  m  well  as 
those  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  have  demonstrated  that  a 
largo  portion  of  it  passes  through  tho  system  unchanged, 
and  appears  in  the  breath  and  perspiration,  as  well  as 
in  the  urine.  They,  therefore,  conclude  that  alcohol  is 
not  a  food,  but  is  a  mere  oxcitor  of  the  nervous  centres. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Thudicum,  in  a  rather  huge  ex- 
periment on  tho  students  of  his  class  (33  in  number), 
found  that  of  the  4,000  grammes  of  alcohol  in  the  44 
bottles  of  wine  which  they  drank  at  ono  sitting,  only 
10  grammes  appeared  in  the  urine  ;  and  assuming  that 
about  10  grammes  more  were  exhaled  by  the  bream  snd 
skin,  he  concluded  that  only  0*6  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol 
escaped  unchanged.  He  therefore  believes  that  alcohol 
is  oxydised  in  tho  body,  and  is  a  true  food. 

But  besides  this,  the  inquiries  of  Poiseuille  have  shown 
that  it  is  a  physical  as  well  as  a  chemical  and  physio- 
logical agent,  for  it  hinders  tho  flow  of  liquids  in  narrow 
tubes,  and  may  act  in  the  same  way  on  the  movements 
of  tho  blood  in  tho  capillary  vessels.  He  found,  for 
example,  that  when  the  flow  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  through  a  small  tube  occupied  575*8  minutes,  and 
of  tho  serum  of  blood  1048*5  minutes,  the  flow  of  the 
same  quantity  of  Madeira  wine  under  the  same  circum- 
stances was  1138  minutes,  of  sparkling  Sillery  1463,  and 
of  Jamaica  rum  1832.  Its  functions,  therefore,  are  mani- 
festly of  a  complicated  nature  ;  in  fact  the  whole  subject 
is  remarkably  obscure,  and  requires  the  light  of  science  to 
illuminate  it.  As  in  the  case  of  tea  and  its  allies,  ages  of 
empiricism  aro  waiting  for  a  philosophical  interpretation. 

Lastly,  as  to  tho  functions  of  eondimtnto,  as  pepper*, 
miutard,  tpieet,  &c.  They  are  merely  stimulants  of  tho 
digestive  organs  promoting  the  flow  of  the  saliva,  the 
gastric  juico,  and  other  intestinal  secretions;  and  increas- 
ing the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  viscera.  They  thus 
aid  in  tho  processes  of  digestion ;  and  by  giving  flavour 
to  tho  food,  they  whet  the  appetite,  and  so  increase  the 
relish  for  it — indifferent  food  is  thus  made  palatablo, 
and  its  digestion  accelerated. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  wo  may  safely  inquire,  as  a 
supplementary  question  to  tho  functions  of  food,  what 
are  tho  mechanical  and  thermotic  powers,  as  well  as  tho 
fattening  capabilities  of  various  articles  of  diet  P 

Dr.  Frankland  has  made  Bome  very  careful  determina- 
tions of  the  calorific  values  of  different  substances  used 
as  food ;  and  remembering  that  every  pound  of  water 
raised  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  represents  a  mechanical 
force  of  772  lbs.  lifted  a  foot  high,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  working  energy  of  any  substance  from  its  thermotic 
power  when  burnt  in  oxygen,  or  when  less  perfectly 
consumed  in  the  animal  body.  Arranging  the  results 
under  those  two  heads,  we  shall  find  that  the  energies  of 
different  articles  of  diet  may  bo  expressed  as  in  tho  table 
at  top  of  next  page. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  to  obtain  these  re- 
sult* in  the  animal  body  the  materials  must  be  completely 
absorbed,  and  fully  oxydised  into  carbonic  acid,  urea,  &c. 

Estimated  in  this  manner  it  may  be  said  that  a  daily 
subsistence  diet  of  two  ounces  of  dry  nitrogenous  food, 
and  13*2  ounces  of  dry  carbonaceous,  calculated  as  starch ; 
and  a  daily  working  diet  of  six  ounces  of  dry  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  twenty-six  ounces  of  dry  carbonaceous,  have 
tho  following  mechanical  energies : — 


Subsistence  diet. 
Working  diet... 


Lt*.  lifted  one  foot 


When  burnt  in 
oxygen. 


When  oxydiml 
in  the  body. 


6,319,783  |  6,307,078 
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But  the  actual  working  power  of  the  human  body  does 
not  approach  this.  In  fact,  although  a  man's  daily 
labour  has  a  very  large  range,  as  from  300,000  foot- 

ACTl'AL  Ex R ROT    OF    TEN    GllAINH    or  THE  MATERIAL, 

in  its  Natvral  Condition,  wiikn  completely  Bvrnt 

IN    OXYOEN,    AND    WHEN    OxYDlKED    INTO  CARBONIC 

Acid,  Water,  and  Cuea,  in  the  Animal  Body. 


•  »••••  . 


Butter  

Cheshire  cheese 

Oatmeal  

Wheat  flour  .. 
Pea-meal    , ,  . . 
Arrowroot 
Ground  rice  . . 
Yolk  of  egg 
Lump  sugar 
Grape  sugar 
Entire  egg  . 
Bread  crumb 

Hum   

Mackerel  

Lean  beef  . .  . 

I^an  veal   

Guiness's  stout 

Potatoes  

Whiting  

Bass's  ale  

White  of  c 'gg  . 

Milk   

Carrots   

Cabbage   


 •  


Ter  ceut. 
of 

LI*.  HfU'i 

ono  foot 

High. 

water 

When 

When 

In 

Materia'.. 

mi  mi  in 
Oxygen. 

tntliebody. 

ir, 

14357 

143.57 

24 

9187 

8613 

1.5 

7913 

7769 

15 

7788 

7591 

15 

7778 

7456 

1  18 

7731 

7731 

13 

7535 

7424 

47 

6<6l 

1)0 -i  J 

19 

G616 

6616 

20 

C476 

0476 

62 

4708 

4507 

44 

4409 

4246 

54 

391.5 

3317 

71 

3537 

3187 

71 

3098 

2818 

71 

2-594 

2314 

88 

2123 

2123 

73 

2002 

19G9 

;  80 

1787 

1563 

88 

1-530 

1530 

80 

1325 

1138 

1  87 

1306 

1241 

80 

1040 

1026 

89 

8.58 

830 

pounds  when  lifting  dung  into  a  cart  to  1,500,000  foot- 
pounds when  pushing  or  pulling  horizontally  ;  yet,  the 
average  is  not  above  one  million  foot-pound*,  as  will  be 
seen  from  this  diagram  :— 


Kind  of  labour. 


Amount  of  work  a„#w,.-i»_ 
In  foot-pound*.  Authority. 


Bricklayer's      labourer  1  ,  627,200 

carrying  bricks  J  '  * 

Coal  whipping    1,293,600 

Ascending  Faulhorn   1,074.931 

Do.           do   933,746 

Treadmill    1,008,000 

Do   861,156 

Turning  a  winch    837.7GO 

Pedestrians  (20  miles  a  day)  792,000 

Piiving  and  pile-driving  . .  788,480 

Porters  carrying  loads  . .  . .  i  732,480 

Shot-drill  punishment   094,400 


Average 


Mayhew. 

>> 

Wislicenus. 

Fick. 

Mavhow. 

Ed.'  Smith. 

Coulomb. 

llsughton. 

Coulomb. 

Haughton. 


907,6 14 


must  escape  digestion  and  absorption  ;  indeed,  the  ther- 
inotic  power  of  the  food  actually  consumed  daily,  aa  esti- 
mated by  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  and  the  urea  secreted, 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
10,000  lbs.  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  This  is 
equal  to  a  force  of  7.720.000  lbs.  lifted  a  foot  high  ;  so 
that  the  ascertainable  work  of  tho  food  is  about  ono-fifth 
of  its  actual  energy,  the  rest  of  the  power  being  con- 
sumed in  molecular  "movements  within  the  animal  body. 
Helmholtz  asserts  that  the  external  work  should  be  a 
fifth  part  of  the  mechanical  force  of  the  digested  food  ; 
but  labour  must  bo  well  applied  to  develop  this  propor- 
tion of  its  energy. 

In  the  steam-engine,  according  to  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, only  a  tenth  part  of  the  actual  power  of  the  fuel 
is  realised  "as  work.  The  human  machine  is  therefore 
more  economical  of  its  force  than  a  steam-engine  ;  in  fact 
it  is  assumed  by  Hoidenham  and  others  that  not  lees 
than  half  of  tho  force  applied  to  tho  living  muscles,  aa  it 
is  developed  in  their  tissue,  is  ululized.  But  although 
tho  animal  machine  is  so  much  more  economical  of  force 
than  the  steam-engine,  yet  on  account  of  the  costliness 
of  its  fuel,  &-c,  it  is  far  more  expensive.  Taking,  for 
example,  a  steam-engine  of  one-horse  power  (that  is,  a 
power  of  raising  33,000  lbs.  a  foot  high  per  minute), 
it  will  require  two  horses  in  reality  to  do  tho  same  work 
for  ten  hours  a  day,  or  twenty-four  men ;  and  the  coat 
would  be  lOd.  for  the  steam-engine,  8s.  4d.  for  the  two 
horses,  and  just  £2  sterling  for  the  twenty-four  men. 

Dr.  Frankland  has  estimated  the  weight  and  cost  of 
various  articles  of  food  required  to  be  oxydiaod  in  the 
animal  body  in  order  to  raise  140  lbs.  (a  rather  email 
man)  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet,  supposing  that  only 
one-fifth  of  the  actual  energy  of  the  food  is  manifested 
as  external  work.    Here  is  a  part  of  his  table : — 


And  even  when  we  add  the  calculated  internal  work 
of  a  man's  body,  as  tho  beating  of  tho  heart  and  the 
movements  of  respiration,  tho  total  of  it  docR  not  much 
exceed  a  million  and  a-half  foot-pound*  a-day. 

Fi>i">t-|K>iiiuW. 

External  work  or  actual  labour   967,614 

Work  of  circulation  (75  beats  a  minute)  . .  197,880 
Work  of  respiration  (15  a  minute)   98,004 


Total  ascertainable  work  per  day    1,563,558 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  large  portion  of  our  food 


Ounce*  required. 


•  •«••••  ••••• 


Oatmeal 

Flour   

Pea-meal  

Bread   

Potatoes  

Rico  

Beef-fat  or  dripping 

Cheshire  cheese  

Cabbage   

Butter  , 

Hard-boiled  eggs  

Lump  sugar   

Milk   

Lean  beef   

Guiness's  stout  

Bass's  pale  ale   


20-5 

210 

214 

375 

811 

215 
8-9 

185 
1923 

11-1 

363 

241 
128-3 

56.5 
6J  bottles. 

9    do.  ; 


The  motive  power  of  fatty  foods  is  thus  shown  to  be 
far  higher  than  that  of  lean  meat  or  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, and  this  accords  with  experience,  for  the  labour- 
ing classes  have  lonjr  since  discovered  that  fat  bacon  is  a 
good  material  for  heavy  work.  Its  efficacy  may,  in 
great  part,  depend  on  the  atse  and  certainty  with  which 
it  is  digested  and  utiliised  in  the  body. 

Tho /'if/eiiiih/  fwn  tioiit  of  food  are  liable  to  great  varia- 
tion, not  merely  from  the  quality  of  tho  food  itself,  but 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  individual  consuming  it. 
This  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  and  is  well 
known  to  the  breeders  of  stock.  Messrs.  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  found  in  their  experiments  on  the  feeding  of 
bullocks,  nheep,  and  pigs,  that  very  different  quantities 
of  food  were  required  to  produce  the  same  increase  of 
weight.  Oxen  and  sheep,  for  example,  feeding  on  the 
same  diet,  namely,  oil-cake,  hay,  and  turnips,  consume, 
in  one  case  (that  of  oxen),  1,109  lbs.  of  dry  substance  for 
eiery  100  lbs.  of  inerea'o  in  the  live  weight,  while  in  th* 
other,  the  sheep  consume  only  912  lbs. ;  and  pign  fed  on 
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barley-meal  will  fatten  to  tho  same  extent  on  420  lbs.  of 
the  dry  material.  Pigs,  therefore,  store  up  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  food,  reckoned  in  this  way ;  sheop  about 
one-ninth,  and  oxen  only  one-eleventh. 

The  proportions  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  food 
are  also  very  differently  used  by  these  animals ;  for  in 
every  100  parts  of  the  dry  food  eaten,  the  several  amounts 
of  nitrogenous,  carbonaceous,  and  mineral  matters  arc 
thus  disposed  of:— 


CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE 
DRY  FOOD. 

c 

8  •£ 

U 
c 

5 

e. 

I 

a 

-  a 

2.- 

Tro  portions  in 
manure. 
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c  a 
o 

«Q  3 
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Oxen  ]  Carbonaceous   

Sheep  {  Carbonaceous  .... 

i  Nitrogenous  

Pigs   I  Carbonaceous   
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08  ) 
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02 
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100-00 
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3G-5 
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0-81 
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80 
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12-38 
8500 
2-62 

1-7) 
1W  J 

02 

li-3 
24 

657 

1100  00  1 17  G 

16-7  !  65-7 

So  that  the  power  of  appropriation  is  greatest  with  pigs 
and  least  with  oxen ;  in  fact,  of  every  100  lbs.  of  the 
several  constituents  of  tho  food,  the  following  aro  the 
proportions  stored  up  in  tho  three  classes  of  animals :— 


Pig«. 

Oxen. 

13-5 

4-2 

4-1 

Of  100  Carbonaceous  .... 

18-5 

9-4 

72 

73 

31 

1-9 

It  will  bo  noticed,  too,  that  the  proportions  lost  in 
respiration  are  very  different  in  the  throe  cases ;  for  it 
is  greatest  in  the  pig — amounting  to  nearly  66  per  cent, 
of  all  tho  food  eaten,  and  least  in  tho  ox,  57-3  per 
cent.  These  proportions  represent  the  vital  work  of  the 
body  during  the  processes  of  growth  and  repair. 

The  time  also  that  is  occupied  in  producing  fat  and 
muscular  tissue  is  different  with  these  animals,  for  tho  pig 
increases  from  6  to  6-5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  per  week  ; 
tho  sheop  dot  more  than  1-75  per  cent. ;  and  tho  ox  only 
1  per  cent  .  Some  of  this  difference  is,  doubtless,  due  to  tho 
quality  of  tho  food  mado  use  of,  for  tho  pigs  were  fed  on 
a  nutritious  and  easily  digcstiblo  diet — oat-meat ;  while 
tho  sheep  and  oxen  made  use  of  food  with  a  large  quantity 
of  cellular  tissuo  and  woody  fibre ;  and  here,  I  may  re- 
mark, that  the  power  of  utilising  the  inferior  varieties  of 
food  is  very  different  with  difFercnt  classes  of  animals. 
Man,  as  I  have  already  explained,  is  unablo  to  digest 
woody  fibre,  or  even  tho  harder  kinds  of  cellulose ;  it  is 
doubtful  indeed  whether  ho  can  digest  cellulose  at  all. 
Tho  pig  also  has  but  a  limited  capacity  for  this  kind  of 
work  ;  whereas  oxen  and  sheop,  and  the  herbivora  gene- 
rally, can  eat  woody  tissues  with  advantage,  and  convert 
them  into  flesh  anil  fat.  In  eating  meat,  therefore,  wo 
are  utilising  the  digestive  powers  of  other  animals ;  und 
are,  in  fact,  employing  their  stomachs  to  do  for  us  that 
which  we  could  not  do  for  ourselves.  This,  as  Mr.  Lawes 
wiys,  is  proved,  not  merely  by  the  testimony  of  common 


experience,  but  also  by  certain  anatomic  »1  facts  rclat'ng 
to  tho  structure  and  comparative  size  of  the  stomach 
in  different  animals.  In  oxen,  for  exump'o,  tho  stomach 
weighs  51  ounces  for  every  100  lbs.  of  livo  weight;  in 
sheep  it  weighs  39vounccs;  in  pigs  14  Minces;  and  in 
man  only  G  ounc«  ».  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the 
food  of  man  should  be  more  concentrated  than  that  of  the 
lower  animal ;  and  that  he  acts  wisely  in  eating  flesh  and 
fat,  which  are  the  very  essence  of  food,  for  he  thereby 
economises  labour,  and  employs  the  assimilative  powers 
of  other  creatures  to  bring  the  crudest  materials  into  a 
nutritious  and  highly  digestible  form.  It  is  truo  that 
man,  in  common  with  other  animals,  is  able  to  convert 
starch  and  sugar  into  fat,  and  tho  lower  qualities  of  al- 
bumen into  flesh,  but  by  so  doing  he  expends  force,  for 
in  tho  case  of  fat  ho  locks  up  in  it  twice  and  a-half  tho 
potential  energy  of  sugar  and  starch. 

Looking  broadly,  therefore,  ut  the  functions  of  food, 
and  regarding  tho  animal  body  as  a  machine,  in  which 
potential  energy  is  rendered  active,  it  would  appear  that 
its  main  duty  is  to  develop  force  by  the  oxydation  of 
carbo-hydrogens  contained  in  the  blood,  and  not  by  the 
oxydation  of  tissue.  A  portiou  of  tissue  no  doubt  decays 
in  the  transference  of  its  energies  to  other  forms  of  action , 
and  requires  repair ;  but  tho  decay  is  scarcely  mom 
rapid  at  one  time  than  another,  and  is  in  no  case,  when 
sufficient  food  is  supplied,  the  cause  of  mechanical  labour. 
"  In  man,'"  say  Dr.  Frankland,  tho  chief  materials  for 
muscular  power  are  non-nitrogenous ;  but  nitrogenous 
matter  can  also  bo  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
hence  tho  greatly  increased  evolution  of  nitrogen  under 
the  influence  of  a  flesh  diet,  even  with  no  increase  of 
muscular  exertion.  The  non-nitrogenous  matters,  also, 
which  find  their  way  into  the  blood,  yield  up  all  their 
jtoUntui!  energy  as  actual  energy ;  whereas  tho  nitro- 
genous in  leaving  tho  body  as  urea  carry  with  them  a 
portion  (at  least  one-seventh)  of  their  potential  energy 
unexpended.  Tho  transference  of  potential  energy 
into  muscular  jmver  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  heat  within  tho  body,  even  when  the 
muscular  power  is  exerted  externally.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, tho  chief,  and  probably  tho  only  source  of  animal 
heat."   _______ 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1868. 
(Continued  from  pagt  059.) 
The  following  aro  tho  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
various  subjects  at  tho  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

T1IHEE  HOCUS  ALLOWED. 

Section  I. 

1.  Define  a  great  and  a  small  circle  on  the  surface  of 
a  sphere.  Investigate  the  relation  between  the  circum- 
ference of  a  small  circle  and  that  of  tho  large  circle 
parallel  to  it. 

2.  Show  that  in  any  spherical  triangle  the  sum  of  the 
three  angles  is  greater  than  two  and  less  than  six  right- 
angles  ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  any 
two  angles  and  the  third  is  less  than  two  right-angles. 

3.  Obtain  an  expression  fur  tho  cosine  of  the  angle  of 
a  spherical  triangle  in  terms  of  the  sides. 

Section  II. 

1.  State  Napier's  rules  for  the  solution  of  a  right- 
angled  spherical  triangle,  and  prove  thorn  in  the  case 
where  the  complement  of  one  of  the  angles  is  tho 
middle  part. 

2.  Given  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  a 
spherical  triangle,  find  the  third  side  in  a  form  adapted 
to  logarithmic  calculation. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  spherical  excess ;  obtain  an 
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expression  for  the  nrea  of  a  spherical  triangle,  and  find 
it  when  the  three  sides  aro  given. 

Section  III. 

1.  Find  the  compass  course  and  distance  from  A  to  B. 
Given — 

Lat.  A  37°  18'  X.  Var.  2  pts.  W.  Long.  A  39°  18'  E. 
„    B  37°  18'  X.    Dev.  10°  30'  E.       „    B  48»  33'  E. 

2.  Find  the  compass  course  and  distance  from  A  to  B« 
t+ivon— 

Lat  A  44°  53'  8.  Var.  1 J  pta.  E.  Long.  A  97°  18'  W. 
„    B  78°  16'  8.    Dev.  8  35'  W.      „    B  121°  44'  W. 

3.  On  June  25th,  at  noon,  a  point  of  land  in  latitude 
18°  13'  X.,  long.  133°  25'  W.  bore  by  compass  X.X.E 
distant  18  miles.  Ship's  head  E.,  deviation  10°  40'  E., 
variation  1  point  W.  Afterwards  sailed  by  compass  as 
follows  during  tho  next  twenty-four  hours : — 

K.  Course.  Wind.      Leeway.  Dcrl»tir»n. 

57  5      E.  b.  X.  W.X.W.       1  i  3°  20*  E. 

41  6        S.S.E.  X.W.b.X.      I  0*  56'  W. 

48  9  S.W.  b.  W.       E.S.E.        2  8°  34'  W. 

65  7  X.E.  b.  E.         S.E.         1}  10°  50'  E. 

A  current  set  tho  ship  during  tho  lust  four  hours  S.W. 
by  compass  2 }  miles  an  hour,  Itequired  the  latitude 
and  longitude  on  June  26th  at  noon. 

Section  IV. 

1.  Defino  tho  terms  course,  distance,  departure,  and 
rhumb-line;  and  show  by  a  diagram  how  departure  is 
measured.    Obtain  equations  connecting  (1),  course,  dit- 

tanee,  and  departure,  (2),  tonne,  distance,  and  diff.  Int. 
(3),  course,  diff.  lot.  and  dep. 

2.  Write  down  and  prove  tho  formula  employed  in 
Mercator's  sailing.  How  could  you  construct  a  Mcrcator's 
chart  ? 

3.  Obtain  an  expression  for  tho  distance  in  sailing  on 
a  great  circle  from  one  point  to  another. 

Find  the  distance  from  A  to  B. 

Lat.  A  12°  18*  S.       Long.  A  18°  23'  W. 
„    B  33»  25'  X.  „     B  44o  15'  \V. 

Section  V. 

1.  On  June  10,  1868,  the  observed  mer.  alt  of  Sinus 
(zenith  X.  of  star)  was  32°  18'  25".  Index  cor.  -  3'  40" 
height  of  tho  eye  abovo  tho  sea  21  feet.  Required  the 
latitude. 

2.  On  July  2,  1868,  in  long.  54°  25'  W.  the  observed 
mer.  alt.,  moon's  upper  limb,  was  54°  18'  30"  (zenith  S. 
of  moon).  Index  cor.  -f  6'  35".  Height  of  tho  eye, 
24  feet.    Required  the  latitude 

3.  Juno  1, 1868,  at  8h.  20m.  a.m.,  in  lat.  18^  20'  S.,  long. 
100°  40*  W.  tho  obs.  alt  sun's  L.L.  whs  22c  42'  20",  when 
tho  sun  boro  by  compass,  X.  67°  18'  E.  (Ship's  head 
being  W.,  dev.  11°  36'  W.)  Index  cor.  -  4'  5",  and  the 
height  of  tho  eye  17  foet.  Required  tho  variation  of 
tho  compass. 

Section  VI. 

1.  Define  the  terms  right  ascension,  declination,  latitude, 
and  longitude  of  a  heavenly  bodv  ;  amplitude  anil  azimuth. 

Show  how  to  find  the  latitude  of  the  observer  by  the 
observed  meridian  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body ;  the 
zenith  being  north  of  tho  body  and  tho  declination  being 
south. 

2.  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  tho  variation  of  the 
compass  by  the  observed  amplitude  of  the  sun. 

3.  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  tho  latitude  by  two 
observed  altitudes  of  different  heavenly  bodies  at  the 
same  time. 

Section  VII. 

1.  Jan.  15.  1868,  at  6h.  lom.  a.m.,  in  lat.  60°  15'  S. 
long.  110°  10'  W.  tho  obs.  alt.  Sun's  L.L.  was  18°  38' 
50 .  Index  cor.  -+-  3'  10\  height  of  tho  eyo  18  feet, 
when  the  chronometer  showed  lh.  32m.  30s.  Required 
tho  longitude. 

On  Jan.  1,  at  noon,  the  chronometer  was  slow  on 
Greenwich  moan  time  2m.  3s.  -4,  and  losing  8  03.  daily. 


2.  Sept.  1,  1868,  in  1st.  49°  101  X.  long.  31?  10'  W. 
the  following  observations  were  taken  : — 

Ob*,  alt.  a  Ariell*.  Obi.  alt :  noon's  L.L.  Obs.  di»t  F.L. 
43*  43'  50"     30°  36'  30"        68°  23'  10'' 
Index  cor.  +1'  10*     —    1'  35"       —    1'  45" 

and  tho  height  of  the  eye  was  15  feet.  Required  tho 
longitude. 

Section  VTIT. 

1.  Describe  tho  sextant,  and  provo  tho  rule  by  which 
it  is  graduated. 

2.  To  what  errors  of  adjustment  is  the  sextant  liable  ? 
Show  how  they  may  be  remedied. 

TRIXCIPLES  OF  MECHAXTC8. 

THREE  HOURS  ALLOWED. 

1.  What  cases  of  equilibrium  in  forces  acting  on  a 
particle  aro  evidently  true  ? 

2.  State  the  proposition  commonly  called  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces.  Assuming  its  truth  for  the  direction  of 
the  resultant,  prove  it  for  the  magnitude. 

Example.— Two  forces  acting  on  a  particle  are  inclined 
to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  30°,  one  force  being  equal  to 
four  pounds,  and  tho  other  to  six ;  find  the  magnitude  of 
their  resultant, 

3.  Enunciate  the  experimental  laws  of  friction  con- 
sidered (1)  statically,  (2)  dynamically. 

Example  1.— A  copper  cubical  box,  half  full  of  water, 
is  placed  on  an  oak  table,  which  is  slowly  tilted  up; 
determine  whether  it  will  slido  or  topple  over.  (Co- 
efficient of  friction=  62.) 

Example  2. — If  a  plane  whoso  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon is  30",  be  so  rough  as  just  to  support  a  body,  find 
the  least  forco  that  will  drag  the  body  up  it,  the  weight 
being  supposed  equal  to  a  ton. 

4.  Investigate  tho  condition  of  equilibrium  of  two 
forces  acting  in  any  direction  at  tho  extremities  of  a 
lever. 

Example. — A  lever  12  feet  long  will  balance  at  two 
feet  from  ono  end,  but  when  a  weight  of  501bs.  is  hung 
from  the  other  end  it  balances  at  two  feet  from  that  end ; 
find  the  weight  of  the  beam. 

5.  Define  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body.  Show  how 
to  find  from  elementary  principles  tho  centre  of  gravity 
of  any  regular  figures  which  you  may  select- 

Example. — A  trianglo  haa  3, 4, 5  for  its  sides  ;  find  the 
distance  of  tho  centre  of  gravity  from  each  side. 

6.  Stato  the  laws  of  motion.  How  does  Attwood's 
machine  experimentally  prove  them  'i 

7.  Prove  tliat  if  a  hotly  be  xirgcd  by  a  constant  and 
uniform  force,  the  space  which  it  describes  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  motion  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  force 
and  the  square  of  tho  time. 

Example.— Two  weights  of  97  and  96  lbs.  hang  over  a 
fixed  pulley;  find  tho  apace  descended  by  the  heavier 
weight  in  8  seconds. 

Examplb. — A  stone,  thrown  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of 
45v  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  fell  in  four  seconds  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60-  foet  from  tho  base ;  find  tho  height  of  the 
tower. 

9.  Explain  the  phrase  "  Modulus  of  a  Machine." 
Example.— Tho  diameter  of  the  piston  of  an  engine  is 

80  inches,  the  mean  pressure  of  the  steam  is  12  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  10  feet,  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  is  1 1  per  minute.  How  many  cubic  feet  of 
water  will  it  raise  per  minute  from  a  depth  of  250  fathoms, 
its  modulus  being  *6  ? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  impulsive  action  P  What  is  tho 
fundamental  principlo  m  the  solution  of  problems  upon 
this  action If  two  inelastic  bodies  impinge,  prove  the 
formula  for  their  common  motion  after  impact. 

Example. — A  sphere  weighing  2lbs.,  and  moving  with 
a  velocity  of  20  feet  por  second,  meets  another  weighing 
51bs.,  and  moving  with  a  velocity  of  6  foet  per  second. 
Determine  their  common  velocity  after  impact. 

11.  Define  the  terms  "radius  of  gyration," 
of  inertia." 
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Example. — Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sphere  rc- 
Tolving  around  a  diameter. 

12.  Defino  rig  viva,  and  state  upon  what  its  utilty 
depends.  Investigate  the  motion  of  a  ball  insido  a  cylin- 
der rolling  on  a  horizontal  piano. 

13.  Describe  any  recently  invented  instruments  for 
measuring  and  registering  the  pressuro  of  the  wind. 
Explain  clearly  in  what  way  the  wind  turns  the  sails  of 
a  windmill,  and  describe  the  best  form  and  proportion  of 
the  sails. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OPENING  OF  THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT 
FOOTWAY. 

The  Thames  Embankment  has  become  a  reality,  and  on 
Thursday,  the  30th  July,  and  from  that  day  henceforth, 
Londoners  will  bo  able  practically  to  appreciate  tho 
advantages  of  what  is  declared,  not  altogether  without 
reason,  t  10  be  the  finest  metropolitan  thoroughfare  in  the 
world.  Months,  indeed,  will  yet  elapse  before  the  Thames 
Embankment  will  bo  open  to  vehicles,  but  persons  on 
foot  can  now  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  the  How  of 
passengers  that  set  in  tho  moment  tho  barriers  were 
thrown  down  sufficiently  proved  that  the  new  thorough- 
fare  will  not  be  neglected  by  tho  public.    Of  opening 
ceremonial  there  was  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing ; 
indeed,  the  authorities  consider  tho  admitfcinco  of 
pedestrians  to  tho  embankment  as  indicating  nothing 
but  a  stage  towards  tho  completion  of  tho  work,  and 
they  were  not  disposed  to  raiso  the  event  into  undue 
importance.    At  half -past  eleven  o'clock  a  body  of  some 
two  or  three  hundred  invited  visitors  assembled  at  tho 
north  pier  of  Westminster-bridge,  and  there  awaited  tho 
arrival  of  Lord  John  Manners,  tho  Right  Hon.  W. 
Cowper,  Sir  J.  Thwaites,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  Lord  Ebury, 
the  Marq  uis  Townshcnd,  tho  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman 
Salomons,  M.P.,  Alderman  Lawrence,  M.T.,  Colonel 
Hogg,  M.P.,  Mr.  Powell,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen 
interested,  personally  or  officially,  in  the  undertaking. 
A  sort  of  straggling  procession  was  then  formed,  the 
visitors  walking  along  tho  embankment,  and  stopping 
here  and  there  to  admire  tho  strength  and  the  solidity 
of  the  embankment,  the  various  piers,  tho  lions'  heads, 
the  bonds  and  turns  of  the  line  of  masonry,  and  whatever 
clso  caught  their  eye.    Tho  day  was  hot,  and  a  blazing 
sun  bathed  the  white  stonework  in  a  painful  glare  of 
light ;  and  the  visitors  wcro  unanimous  in  tho  opinion 
that  no  time  should  bo  lost  in  plunting  trees  along  tho 
river  side,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  shelter  from  the 
rays  of  tho  summer  sun.    Apart  from  this  drawback 
there  was  cause  for  nothing  but  congratulation  at  the 
noblo  undertaking  that  is  now  bo  near  its  comple- 
tion.   It  is  every  way  a  work  worthy  of  a  great  nation, 
and  will  endure  as  a  lasting  monument  of  tho  commerce, 
the  wealth,  and  tho  public  spirit  of  the  first  capital  of 
tho  world.    People  who  think  it  a  sign  of  superior 
wisdom  to  go  into  rapturos  over  tho  Hausamannisation 
of  Paris  may  be  recommended  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
undertaking,  the  like  of  which  no  city  on  tho  Continent 
can  show.    It  would  bo  a  long  story  were  we  to  dwell 
upon  tho   engineering   difficulties   that   have  been 
overcorao ;  and,  besides,  engineering  difficulties  in 
this  ago  seem  to  bo  only  made  to  be  overcome.  But 
it  is  worth  observing  that  the   Thames  Embauk- 
ment,  and  in  connection  with  it  tho  metropolitan 
main  drainage  works — two  of  tho  most  gifrintic  civic 
undertakings  ever  undertaken — have  been  accomplished 
at  a  cost  that  is  comparatively  moderate  in  itself,  and 
that  has  certainly  pressed  with  no  very  serious  weight 
on  the  inhabitants  of  London.    The  memories  of  men 
aro  short  in  this  high-pressurod  age,  and  a  nuisance  is 
no  sooner  removed  thun  it  is  straightway  forgotten.  But 
wo  may  bo  allowed  to  remind  ungrateful  Londoners  that 
tho  Thames,  which  is  already  a  healthful,  and  may  soon 
bo  a  pleasant  and  silver  stream,  was,  not  many  years 
ago,  tho  fertile  source  of  fever  and  cholera,  and  every 
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summer  tho  cry  went  forth — "  What  is  to  be  done  with 
it  ?  How  shall  we  purify  it  f  "  That  problem  has  been 
solved.  The  river  has  been  cleansed.  A  promenade 
along  its  banks  is  an  agreeable  summer  excursion.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  on  these  hot  July  evenings,  havo 
clustered  by  tho  score  on  their  river  terrace,  and  Lon- 
doners generally  will  soon  discover  that  the  Thames 
Embankment  is,  or  may  bo  made,  by  providing  trees, 
seats,  &c,  tho  coolest  and  most  agreeable  thoroughfare 
in  London.  But  this  could  never  have  been  felt,  and 
tho  embankment  itself  could  never  have  been  constructed, 
if  tho  ancient  foulness  of  tho  river  had  remained.  As  it 
is,  tho  breath  of  Father  Thames  is  pure  and  sweet,  and 
his  votaries  inhale  it  with  pleasure  His  waters  aro  not 
altogether  so  limpid  and  clear  as  they  might  be  ;  but  wo 
livo  in  hope  of  better  days  even 
ugliness  of  this  our  "city  of 

taken  for  granted,  that  one  feels  some  diffidence  in  say 
ing  that  tho  scene  on  tho  river  yesterday  had  points  of 
comeliness  and  beauty  about  it.  But  even  at  tho  risk  of 
being  accused  of  enthusiasm,  we  will  venture  to  obeorvo 
that,  in  spite  of  the  "  severe  simplicity  "  of  the  opening 
ceremonial,  there  was  something  in  the  general  aspect 
presented  from  the  river  side  upon  which  the  eye  could 
linger  with  pleasure.  That  vast  heap  of  buildings,  that 
enormous  congregation  of  tower  and  dome,  and  spire  and 
chimney,  as  it  spreads  before  you  is  in  itself  a  sight  that 
would  strike  eyes  unaccustomed  to  it ;  and  in  tho  clear 
morning  air  of  yesterday  tho  picture  was  presented  with 
unusual  distinctness.  Tho  tide  was  high,  the  traffic  on 
the  river  but  little,  so  that  tho  whole  stretch  of  tho  em- 
bankment masonry  was  visible  at  a  glance,  in  tho  fidl 
beauty  of  its  bold  swoops  and  graceful  outline.  We 
predict  that  when  the  embankment  is  completed  it  will 
be  not  only  an  airy  and  convenient,  but  also  a  very 
picturesque  thoroughfare. 

Tho  idea  of  embanking  tho  Thames  is  no  modern  one. 
Tho  names  of  Sir  Frederick  Trench  and  Mr.  Martin,  the 
painter,  stand  prominently  forward  amongst  tho  earliest 
promoters  of  a  general  embankment  of  tho  Thames 
through  tho  metropolis,  tho  former  having  upwards  of 
40  years  since  suggested  an  cmbankmont,  with  a  roadway 
upon  it,  extending  on  tho  Middlesex  shore  between 
London  and  Westminster  bridges,  tho  latter  having  pro- 
pared  a  similar  plan  combining  with  his  design  a  scheme 
for  the  interception  of  the  sewage  from  the  river.  .Sub- 
sequently, in  1840,  Mr.  James  Walker  prepared  a  plan 
for  the  Corporation,  followed  by  Mr.  Page  and  others  at 
various  subsequent  dates.  The  line  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Walker,  which  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  other 
promoters,  has  been  approved  and  recommended  by 
various  Parliamentary  committees  and  Royal  com- 
missions, until  at  length  it  received  tho  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. The  frontage  line  to  which  a  solid  embankment 
should  be  carried  out  was  fixed,  and  handed  over  in  the 
form  of  an  act  to  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
1802.  Tho  lino  of,  and  schemo  for,  tho  embankment  of 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames  originated  with  tho  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  an  act  for  its  construction 
was  obtained  in  1863.  Tho  designs  for  tho  Thames  em- 
bankments, as  now  constructed,  both  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river,  are  entirely  original,  having 
liccn  prepared  for  tho  board  by  their  engineer,  and 
approved  and  adopted  by  them.  Those  for  tho  north 
side  were  completed,  tho  contracts  let,  and  tho  works 
commenced  in  February.  1864.  Tho  works  for  tho  south 
side  were  commenced  in  September,  1865.  The  northern 
embankment,  which  extends  between  Westminster  and 
Blackfriars  bridges  is  let  in  throe  contracts,  the  aggregate 
length  being  6,040  feet,  and  the  cost  of  tho  works,  as 
tendered  for,  £875,500.  Tho  southern  embankment 
extends  from  Wcstminster-bridgo  up  tho  river  towards 
Vauxhall-bridge,  and  a  portion  of  the  works  consists  in 
widening  and  a  part  in  narrowing  the  river.  The  total 
cost  of  this  contract  is  £309.000,  the  longth  of  the 
roadway  from  Westminster-bridge  to  Vauxhall  being 
5.000  feet,  and  its  width  60  foot.   The  footway  from 
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■  to  Lamboth-bridgo  in  front  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  was  opened  to  the  public  in  May  last,  and  has 
boon  very  much  used  by  them  since  that  date.  Tho 
pavod  footway  next  the  river,  from  Westminster-bridgo 
to  the  Temple  on  the  northern  embankment,  is  20  feet 
wide,  with  approaches  to  Villiers-street,  Wellington- 
■troet,  and  Essex-street,  Strand.  The  roadway  will  bo 
100  feet  wide,  including  both  footpaths,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  formed  until  after  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
Company  shall  have  completed  their  railway,  which  will 
for  a  considerable  length  pass  under  the  new  roadway. 
The  embankment  road  will  be  continued  by  a  new  street 
which  is  about  to  be  formed  from  Blackfriars-bridge  to 
the  Mansion-house.  About  37  acres  of  land  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  mud  banks  of  the  river  by  the  em- 
bankment, and  will  be  laid  out  in  approaches,  ornamental 
grounds  and  gardens,  as  soon  as  the  railway  works  have 
sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  the  execution  of  such 
works.  It  is  expected  that  the  embankment  and  railway 
will  be  completed  within  a  year  from  the  present  time. 
The  engineer  observes  that  causes  of  delay  have  hitherto 
arisen  to  which  it  may  be  unnecessary  more  particu- 
larly now  to  refer,  but  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  been  unable  to  control.  These  have  con- 
siderably retarded  the  progress  of  the  work,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  have  now  all  been  surmounted,  and  that 
tho  works  yet  to  be  constructed  will  progress  vigorously 
and  satisfactorily. 

When  the  visitors  had  finished  their  perambulations 
over  the  embankment,  some  guns  were,  upon  a  signal 
from  Sir  Jobn  Thwaites,  fired,  by  way  of  informing  the 
public  that  henceforth  and  for  ever  tho  thoroughfare  is 
open  to  them,  and  the  party  of  guests  then  proceeded, 
in  two  steamboats,  down  the  river  to  North  Woolwich, 
and  thence  by  rail  to  Barking,  to  inspect  the  new  Abbey 
Mills  Tumping  Station.  As  these  works  are  extremely 
curious,  a  brief  description  of  them  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting. A  prominent  feature  of  the  design  for  the  main 
drainage  of  London  is  tho  attempt  which  has  been  made, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  sewago  by  gravitation, 
and  thus  to  reduce  tho  pumping  to  a  minimum.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  for  sewage  to  fall  by  gravitation  for 
a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  districts  which 
are  lower  than,  or  near  the  level  of,  the  river,  and  yet  at 
their  outfall  to  bo  delivered  at  the  level  of  high  water 
without  the  aid  of  pumping.  Thus  it  happens  that  all 
tho  sewage  on  the  south  side  of  tho  Thames,  and  the 
sewage  of  a  portion  of  the  north  side,  has  to  be  lifted, 
and  for  this  purpose  there  are  four  pumping  stations, 
two  on  each  side  of  tho  river.  Of  those  on  tho  south  I 
■ide,  one  is  situate  at  Deptford  Creek,  of  500  nominal 
horse-power,  and  tho  other  at  the  Crossness  outfall,  also 
of  600  nominal  horse-power ;  the  latter  was  opened  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  April,  1865.  Of  thoso  on  tho 
north  side,  the  largest  and  most  important  is  the  Abbey 
Mills  Station  near  to  Bow,  in  the  north-east  district  of 
London,  which  was  viewed  and  in  full  operation  yester- 
day. It  is  of  1,140  nominal  horse-power.  The  fourth 
will  be  the  smallest  station,  being  of  240  nominal  horse- 
only,  and  situated  at  Fimlieo.   Its  work  is  at 


present  performed  by  a  temporary  engine.  The  perma- 
nent station  awaits  tho  formation  of  that  part  of  the 
low  level  sewer  which  is  to  bo  constructed  under  the 
Chelsea  Thames  Embankment,  tho  Act  for  which  has 
lust  received  the  Royal  assent.  The  Abbey  Mill-  pumps 
lift  the  sewage  of  Acton,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  Kensington,  Brompton,  Pimlico,  West- 
minster, the  City,  Whitechapel,  Stopnoy,  Mile-end, 
Wapping,  Limehousc,  Bow,  and  Poplar,  representing  an 
area  of  25  square  miles,  a  height  of  36  feet  from  tho  low 
level  to  tho  high  level  sewers,  whence  it  will  flow  on  by 
the  side  of  the  high  level  gravitating  sowers  to  tho 
northern  or  Barking  outfall,  and  thus  it  is  there  arc 
no  pumps  at  the  northern  as  at  tho  southern  outfall. 
This  station  covers  an  area  of  seven  acres,  divided  into 
two  portions  by  tho  northern  outfall  sewer,  which  passes 
diagonally  across  it  on  an  embankment  raised  about 


seventeen  feet  abovo  the  surface.  A  chance  visitor  to 
Barking— if  chance  visitors  can  ever  be  supposed  to  find 
their  way  to  that  singularly  uninviting  neighbourhood — 
would  be  astonished  at  finding  that  that  smart  but 
queer-looking  building — something  between  an  orphan 
school  and  a  reformatory— was  the  Abboy  Mills  sewage 
pumping  station.  It  ia  built  in  the  form  of  a  croon. 
The  external  parts  are  highly  decorated,  coloured  bricks, 
encaustic  tiles,  stone  dressings,  and  carved  work  being 
freely  used.  The  engine-house  and  boiler-houses  form 
one  building,  the  former  being,  as  wo  havo  said,  in  tho 
shape  of  a  cross,  and  the  bitter  forming  two  wings  to  the 
north-eastern  arm  of  the  cross.  The  extreme  dimensions 
of  tho  building,  taken  across  two  of  the  arms,  is  142  feet 
6  inches,  tho  width  of  each  arm  being  47  feet  6  inches. 
Each  of  the  two  boiler-houses  measures  100  feet  in 
length  by  62  feet  in  width  ;  and  there  is  a  workshop 
situate  between  the  two,  measuring  49  feet  6  inches  by 
33  feet.  Tho  engine-house  consists  of  four  storeys  in 
height,  two  of  which  are  bolow  and  two  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  the  height  of  the  two  lower 
storeys  being  88  feet  and  that  of  the  two  above  ground, 
measured  from  the  engine-room  floor  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof,  being  62  feet.  In  the  centre,  or  intersection  of  the 
four  arms  of  the  cross,  the  building  is  covered  by  a 
cupola  of  an  ornamental  character,  rising  to  a  height  of 
110  feet  from  the  engine-room  floor.  The  chimney 
shafts,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
engine-house,  are  209  feet  in  height  and  eight  foot 
internal  diameter  throughout.  They  correspond  in  stylo 
with  tho  main  building,  and  are  similarly  enriched  with 
coloured  bricks  and  stone  dressings,  and  are  capped  at 
the  top  by  an  ornamental  cast-iron  roof,  piercea  with 
openings  for  the  egress  of  tho  smoke.  The  foundations 
of  brickwork  and  concrete  extend  to  a  depth  of  85  feet 
below  tho  finished  surface.  Tho  engines  are  eight  in 
number,  each  of  142-horse  power,  and  are  arranged  in 
pairs,  each  arm  of  the  building  containing  one  pair 
laced  parallel  to  each  other  lengthwise  of  tho  arms, 


ving  tho  fly-wheels  at  tho  entrance  end,  and  the 
cylinders  at  the  inner  end  of  the  arm,  so  that  the 
eight  steam  cylinders  are  arranged  symmetrically 
round  the  centre  of  tho  building  under  tho  dome. 
The  diameter  of  steam  cylinder  is  4  feet  6  inches, 
and  tho  length  of  stroke  9  feet ;  the  diameter  of  the 
sewago  pumps,  of  which  there  are  two  to  each  engine, 
being  3  foot  10}  inches,  and  their  stroke  4  feet  6  inches. 
The  maximum  quantity  of  sewago  and  rainfall  which  it 
is  estimated  these  engines  will  have  to  lift  is^  15,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  sewage  is  brought  into  the 
pump  well,  which  forms  the  lowest  storey  of  the  building, 
from  the  low  level  sower,  but,  before  admission,  is 
strained  of  any  extraneous  matters  which  may  be 
brought  down  with  it,  and  which  would  either  not 


pass  or  bo  detrimental  to  tho  pump  valves,  by 
of  cages  of  wrought-iron  bars,  which  arc  placed  in  cham- 
bers in  front  of  the  engine-house,  and  which  are  capable 
of  being  lifted  and  emptied  when  fulL  The  building 
containing  the  machinery  and  appliances  for  this  purpose 
stands  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  engine-house,  and 
from  tho  chambers  beneath  it  ore  three  sewers  conveying 
the  sewage,  after  being  strained,  to  the  pump  wells  in  three 
of  the  arms  of  tho  engine-house.  From  the  sewage  well 
tho  water  is  lifted  through  rectangular  cast-iron  pipes, 
situate  at  the  sides  of  the  building,  into  the  sewage 
pumps,  and  it  is  from  them  forced  through  cast-iron 
cylinders  6  feet  in  diameter,  running  along  tho  centres 
of  three  of  tho  arms  of  tho  building,  and  below  tho 
engine-room  floor  into  an  air  vessel  in  the  centre  of  tho 
building,  whence  tho  sewage  lifted  by  the  six  engines  is 
forced  through  a  similar  cast-iron  cylinder  10  feet  in 
diameter,  carried  along  the  centre  of  the  fourth  arm  of 
the  building,  and  into  which  the  sewage  from  the  pumps 
situate  in  this  arm  is  also  discharged,  the  whole  being 
forced  through  a  cast-iron  cylinder  10  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  carried  from  tho  engine-house  through  the 
yard  into  tho  outfall  sower,  arrangements  being  made  at 
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its  junction  therewith  fbr  regulating  tho  discharge. 
The  reservoir  fbr  tho  storage  and  purification  of  tho 
water  for  the  use  of  tho  boilers  and  fur  condensing  pur- 
poses is  situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  embankment 
of  the  northern  outfall  sower.  It  is  constructed  mainly 
of  concrete,  is  18J  foot  in  depth,  and  corers  an  area  of 
about  one  acre,  which  is  divided  into  throe  compart- 
ments, each  compartment  being  used  in  turn  as  a  settling 
pond,  and  containing  about  one  million  gallons. 

It  would  bo  too  much  to  suppose  that  one  out  of  twenty 
of  tho  visitors  to  tho  pumpmg-station  yesterday  was 
capable  of  appreciating  the  marvellous  mechanical  con- 
trivances that  he  saw  in  operation  ;  but  they  witnessed 
enough  to  impress  them  with  a  deep  sense  of  tho  rare 
ability  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Baxalgette  and  his 
assistants  have  accomplished  the  task  set  before  them.  The 
least  instructed  among  us  cannot  but  remember  that,  as 
the  engineor-in-chief  modestly  states,  the  waters  of  tho 
Thames  during  tho  present  summer,  though  one  of  un- 
precedented heat  and  drought,  have  boon  entirely  free 
from  smell,  and  its  banks  from  those  accumulations  of 
sewage  deposit  which  formerly  rendered  them  so  offensive 
and  dangerous.  This  great  result  is  patent  to  us  all ; 
and  the  elaborate  machinery  by  which  it  is  accomplished 
impresses  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  deep  wonder  and 
admiration.  You  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
around  you  eight  huge  beams  are  working  up  and  down, 
eight  immense  wheels  revolving  round  and  round. 
Day  and  night  the  incessant  work  proceeds;  and  every 
minute  ten,  or  it  may  bo  fifteen  thousand  cubic  foot  of 
London  rainfall  and  sewage  is  being  lifted. 

Tho  inspection  of  tho  machinery  was  followed  by  a 
luncheon,  in  a  tent  that  had  boon  raised  for  the  occasion. 
Sir  J.  Thwaites  was  in  the  chair.  The  repast,  liberally 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Works,  having  been  done  full 
justice  to,  somo  toasts  suitable  to  tho  occasion  followed. 
"  The  Health  of  tho  Chairman  "  was  proposed  by  Lord 
J.  Manners.  Lord  Ebury's  name  was  associated  with 
the  toast  of  "  The  House  of  Lords,"  and  Lord  J.  Manners 
with  that  of  "The  House  of  Commons."  Mr.  Bazil- 
getto  had  his  health  very  cordially  drunk,  and  Mr. 
Tito  also  had  to  acknowledge  a  Bimilar  cc 

 ■  


gtaimfactas. 
♦  

British  Factories.— According  to  the  latest  official 
return  (1862),  thoro  were  in  tho  United  Kingdom  6,378 
textile  factories,  of  which  6,662  were  situated  in  England 
and  Wales,  668  in  Scotland,  and  168  in  Ireland.  There 
were  in  these  factories  36,460,000  spindles,  490,866  power 
looms,  230,646  power  loom  weavers,  and  2,163  gigs;  the 
total  amount  of  power  being  376,202  horses  steam  and 
29,339  water.  The  hands  employed  in  these  were 
776,634,  of  whom  467,261  were  females.  Tho  different 
i  thus  distributed:— 


England  and 
Walt*. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

2,715 

163 

9 

1,466 

184 

39 

Worsted  

612 

17 

3 

Flax  

136 

163 

100 

3 

2 

4 

27 

6 

66 

4 

Silk  

761 

8 

2 

Total  

6,662 

568 

158 

Comnurc*. 


Coal  Paora'cnoN  op  Calais. — From  1861  to  the  end 
of  1866,  10,000,000  tons  have  been  obtained  from  these 


mines ;  6,600,000  tons  have  been  raised  since  1862,  in 
which  year  tho  communication  was  completed  with  tho 
canals  and  lines  of  railways  in  tho  north  of  France,  In 
1866,  tho  total  quantity  obtained  was  1,621,400  tons,  or 
about  one-seventh  of  the  total  produce  of  France. 
Each  of  tho  five  mines  of  Lens,  Counieres,  Noeux, 
Grenay,  and  Dourgis  (tho  oldest),  contributes  about 
100,000  tons  annually;  Lens  in  particular  noarly 
400,000  tons.  These  five  givo  two-thirds  of  tho  wholo 
produce  of  tho  district.  The  remaining  twelve  mines 
are  of  modern  date,  and  are  less  favourably  situated  with 
respect  to  canal  or  railway  communication.  As  regards 
tho  quality  of  this  coal,  it  is  certainly  more  suited  to 
manufactories  than  to  household  purposes.  Nevertheless 
it  furnishes  seven-tenths  of  tho  total  consumption  of 
coal  in  the  department,  which  is  about  925,000  tons. 
Independently  of  a  population  of  750,000,  the  numerous 
manufactories  in  this  part  of  Franco  have  naturally 
benefited  largely  from  the  proximity  of  these  coal  Holds. 
These  manufactories  consist  of  76  sugar  mills,  22  distil- 
leries, 18  silk  and  flax  mills,  &c.  The  price  of  this  coal, 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pits,  is  maintained  at 
from  18  to  20  francs  per  ton,  a  high  price  considering 
what  is  paid  in  England  in  similar  localities.  This, 
however,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
competition  with  tho  English  coal,  tho  prico  of  which 
would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  that  of  the  French 
coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Douai,  &c. 

Exi'oht  or  Yba*t. — Although  wo  receive  a  good  deal 
of  dried  yeast  from  Hamburg  and  other  quarters,  thoro 
is  a  largo  demand  for  English  yoast  in  France.  Last 
year  it  was  shipped  chiefly  by  way  of  Calais,  instead  of 
by  Boulogne  and  Dunkerque  as  hitherto.  This  yeast  is 
forwarded  to  the  distilleries  of  Lille,  Seclin,  Dondi,  and 
Valenciennes.  It  appears  that  French  yeast  is  much 
inferior  to  the  English,  and  in  addition  is  double  tho 
price.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  upwards  of 
38,000  brewers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  trade  in 
yeast  must  form  an  important  item  of  homo  consumption. 


ftolonifs. 


Melbourne  Aoricx  ltihal  Statistics. — The  wheat 
crop  last  year  was  3,489,893  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
1,161,312  bushels  on  the  yiold  of  tho  previous  year,  and 
affording  little  more  than  five  bushels  per  head  to  our 
population,  while  the  decrease  in  the  oat  crop  was  not 
far  short  of  60,000  tons.  Only  41,355  acres  additional 
were  brought  under  tillage  in  1867,  against  84,799  acres 
in  the  previous  year. 

Fkksbkvbu  Meat.— A  tank  of  meat  preserved  by  the 
Victorian  Company  has  been  examined.  It  has  been 
lying  in  store  at  Melbourne  for  about  three  months,  and 
was  about  being  shipped  to  England.  Tho  tank  con- 
tained about  two  tons  of  mutton.  The  carcases  of  the 
sheep  had  boon  boned,  slightly  salted  and  spiced,  rolled 
in  linen  cloths,  and  then  packed  in  the  tank.  The  moat 
was  thoroughly  tested,  and  pronounced  to  be  in  excellent 
order,  and  a  most  marketable  article.  The  portions  of 
the  carcases  prepared  in  this  way  were  cut  through  and 
tasted,  and  tho  flavour  was  delicious.  It  is  said  that 
meat  thus  cured  can  bo  landed  in  London  market*  at  such 
a  price  as  to  give  the  shopkeepers  a  fair  profit  if  retailed 
at  5d.  per  lb. 

Woollen  M  an  v vactv rb. — Tho  first  auction  tale  in 
tho  colony  of  Victoria  of  locally-mado  woollen  cloth  took 
place  a  day  or  two  ago,  at  Geelong,  when  7,400  yards  of 
cloth nvide  at  the  Geelong  Woollen  Company's  works  wore 
offered  for  com]>etition.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
the  trade  from  Melbourne,  Geelong,  and  Ballarat.  There 
were  altogether  315  lots  offered  tor  sale.  Tho  bidding 
was  spirited,  and  as  much  as  16s.  a  yard  was  realized  for 
some  lots.  The  prices  ranged  from  6s.  3d.  to  9s.  for 
singlo  widths,  and  from  13s.  to  16s.  for  six  quarters. 
This  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  English  cost,  or 
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probably  than  the  cloth  is  intrinsically  worth.  The 
quality  and  material  are  said  to  be  very  fair  and  credit- 
able for  a  first  production.   Altogether  nearly  £3,000  was 


jJublirafas  Israel. 


DsfifiiKfl  Orioinaux  r>E«  Grands  M  mtres.  Photo- 
graphs by  M.  Adolphe  Braun,  of  Dornarh,  Haut  Rhin. 
A  highly-interesting  portfolio  of  photographic  repro- 
ductions in  pigment  printing  of  designs  by  the  old  masters, 
belonging  to  the  various  museums  in  Europe.  Tho  work 
includes  nine  hundred  designs  from  the  Louvre,  eleven 
hundred  pieces  from  the  Albertine  of  Vienna,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  from  tho  collection  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxo  Weimar,  and  several  hundred  drawings  from  the 
little-known  Uffizi  Collection,  at  Florence.  M.  Braun  his 
lately  produced,  at  Milan,  copies  of  tho  Ambrosienne 
entire,  with  the  eighty  drawings  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci, 
and  tho  cartoon  of  Raphael's  "School  of  Athens;"  nt 
Venice  he  has  reproduced  more  than  three  hundred  of  the 
designs  in  the  Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts;  at  Florence 
he  has  photographed  tho  most  remarkable  examples  of 
sculpture,  ancient  and  modern.  M.  Braun  announces 
that  he  intends  shortly  to  explore  the  artistic  treasures 
of  England. 

Artistes  et  Rapdi'8.  By  Louis  Leroy,  Le  Chevelier, 
Paris.  An  amusing  satire  on  the  peculiarities  of  tho 
world  of  art,  by  a  clever  writer. 


DtJicertd  on  23 Ih  July,  1S68. 

254.  Bill— Public  School!  (Lord*  Amendments). 

255.  _  Sale  of  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act  Amendment  (Lords 
Reason  for  disagreeing  to  one  of  the  Amendments  made  by 
Uie  Commons). 

451.  Natal— Judgments. 
Railways  (Ireland) -Sect Ions,  Ac. 
Fisheries  (Ireland)-Report  of  Special  Commissioners. 
Treaty  of  Navigation  (England  and  Austria). 
—  _   

JJattnts. 


forthcoming  publications. 
♦  — — — 

DlCTIOXNAIRB    GENERAL    DBS   ARTISTES    DE  L'ECOLB 

Francaisb  depuis  l'origine  dea  arts  du  dessin  jusqu'a 
l'annee  1868  inclusivement  (architected  pcintres,  sculp- 
teurs,  graveurs  ct  lithographes).  Par  Emilo  Bellier  de  la 
Chavignerie.  A  work  just  announced  to  appear,  from 
the  pen  of  a  practised  critic.  Every  French  artist 
whoso  works  havo  been  three  times  admitted  by  an 
exhibition  jury,  is  admitted  into  tho  dictionary,  and  the 
principal  critics  and  writers  on  art  are  also  included. 

Sates. 


From  OommiuUmtrt  of  PoUtntt'  Journal,  July  31. 
Ousts  o»  FaonsiojriL  Paoracno*. 
Advertising  apparatus,  Ac— 1009—  H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Anchors,  fishing— 2191— F.  R.  A.  Olover. 
Bolters,  Ac,  Joints  ln-21  si—  W.  R.  Oswald. 
Bookbinding  apparatus— 2217 -J.  Cope  and  J.  Brad  brook. 
Bonk  slides — 2209— G,  O.  W.,  and  J.  Bctjcmann. 
Caps  or  bonnets — 219T — R.  Mockle. 
Carriages  -  2092  _J .  Randall  and  W.  R.  Crabb. 

ChAff-enttars-SlM-J.  Prest.W? 
Chimney  tops  and  ventilators— 2149— J. ' 
Drawings  in  crayon,  Ac,  fixing  on  paper — 2171— E.  1 
Driving  bands,  Ac— 2167— A.  J.  Le  Blanc. 
Fabrics,  Ac,  bleaching— 2214— J.  Bastow. 

Feathers,  artificial  flowers,  Ac,  ornamenting — 2161 — C.  D.  Abel. 

Fire-arms — 2169 — T.  Kerr. 

Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 2222— \V.  Payton. 

Klsh  slices,  Ac— 2215-E.  F.  Klttoe. 

Forts,  Ac,  constructing— 2155— T.  R.  Cramptoa. 

Furnace  liars,  moving— 2226— H.  Lawrence. 

Gas  tubing,  Ac,  India-rubber— 2159— T.  J.  Mayall. 

Hemp,  Ac,  spinning — 2064 — A.  II.  Brandon. 

India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  Ac— 2175— T.  J.  Mayall. 

Iron  floors  and  ceilings,  filling  the  spaces  between  the  beams  of— 

21S8— O.  Davies. 
Iron,  Ac— 2207— A.  Munro  and  W.  B.  Adamson. 
Lamps— 2232— J.  M.  Johnson. 
Locks— 2199— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Looms — 21  S3— A.  M.  Clark. 
Looms— 2242— J.  C.  Ramsden. 
Mills  for  grinding  bones,  Ac— 2216— J.  Booth. 
Phosphates  of  lime,  treating— 2t 57— A.  P.  Price. 
Photography— 2201— E.  Edwards. 
Presses  for  the  expression  of  oil,  Ac. — 2234— T.  Cook. 
Pumps,  Ac— 2196-J.  S.  Nlbbs. 
Rillway  carriages,  Ac— 2218— T.  Wood. 
Railway  rails,  old,  utilising— 21 87— C.  E.  Brooman. 
Salts  of  ammonla-2136-A.  McNeil  and  W.  Whet 
Ships,  propelling-2213-J.  and  J.  M.  H.  Taylor. 
Shirt  frunts-2230-J.  L.  Macfarlanc. 
8tuds  and  bnttons— 21*9—  J.  Jefferys. 
Sulphate  of  lead—  2116-J.  B.  (in 
Wool,  Ac,  dyclng-2203-W.  J. 


Chinese  Museum. — A  largo  number  of  Chinese  works 
and  curiosities  have  been  imported  into  France  of  late 
years,  and  tho  Louvre  now  includes  a  Chinese  museum  ; 
an  immense  number  of  specimens  are  also  distributed 
over  the  various  palaces ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Empress 
has  determined  to  have  them  all  collected  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  where  a  Chinese  museum  already  exists. 

Passbnoer  Traffic  with  France. — The  pnssenper 
trathc  at  Calais  in  1867,  as  might  havo  been  expected 
from  tho  circumstance  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  reaching  nearlv 
200,000  persons,  against  1 25,532  in  1 866.  It  is,  howovcr, 
worthy  of  remark  that  whereas  in  1862,  the  year  of  the 
London  Exhibition,  30,586  mom  passengers  passed 
through  Boulogno  than  through  Calais,  in  1867  about 
47.000  more  passengers  passed  by  Calais  than  by 
Boulogne.  The  number  of  passengers  who  passed  through 
the  other  parts  in  1867  was,  Boulogne,  153,000  ;  Dieppe, 
"1;  and  Havre,  16,177. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Dtiittred  on  28iA  July,  1868. 

367.  East  India  (Rangoon  and  Westorn  China)— Despatch. 
443.  Tea  Licenses-Return. 
461.  Foreign  Cattle— Return. 


Olue-2368  -W.  R.  Lake. 
Zinc,  separating  from  the 

ration  of  ail 

C.  D.  Abel. 

Patekts 

314.  C.  Riley. 

355.  D.  Murray. 

360.  J.  and  W.  Weems. 

362.  J.  Combe  and  J.  Barbour. 

363.  J.  M.  Domcneeh  and  F.  P. 

Jonte. 
366.  C.  Richardson. 
372.  R.  A.  Jones. 
3»7.  T.W.Walker. 


407.  J.  T.  White. 

463.  O.  S earner. 

678.  L.  M.  Becker. 

600.  8.  Firth. 

603.  R.  Heathfield. 

646.  J.  Perrett. 
1293.  W.  Oorse. 
1767.  H.  1 


390.  R. 
392.  M. 
398.  J. 
401.  A. 

410.  C. 

411.  W 
419.  W. 
427.  P. 
431.  W. 
433.  J. 
476.  R. 
505.  J. 


J.  Jones. 
P.  W.  Boulton. 
Hay. 

E.  Borgen. 
Brakell. 
Tongue. 


Rr.thwell. 
.  Richardson. 
Key  and  E. 
C.  Ross. 
S.  lUworth. 


'  Journal,  Aug tai  4. 
Patkkts  Scaled. 

632.  J.  and  J.  Hinks. 

633.  A.  M.  Clark. 
682.  M.  A.  F.  Mei 
686.  C.  Sanderson. 
829.  J.Wollls. 
959.  E.  D.  Johnson. 
973.  8.  Holmes. 

1229.  A.  and  L 
1793.  W.  K.  Lake. 
1827.  D.  Foster. 
1943.  W.  B.  Lake. 


PATKJTM  OX  WHICH  TBI  STAMP  DCTT  Of  £50  HAS  BSCS  PAID. 

1961.  E.  Sabel.  1  1980.  A.  V.  Newton. 

1962.  F.  A.  Abel.  2138.  O.  Howard. 
1977.  J.  Lawson  and  E.  G.  Fltton.   2034.  H.  C.  Baudct. 


Patbtt  os  which  thi  Stahf  Dorr  or  *loo  has  iili  Paid, 

18-1-  C.  E.  Amos  and  3. 1 
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Prizes. 

The  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  the  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Railway  Meat  VanB,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cana  :— 

1.  For  an  improved  method  of  convoying  moat  by 
rail,  tho  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £  10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  moat  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail. 
Tho  principal  evils  to  bu  avoided  :ire — excessive  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  bv  pressure,  by  handling, 
exposure  to  dust  insects,  kc.  This  prize  may  bo  awarded 
for  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitable  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  bo 
gent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  milk  cans  by 
by  rail,  tho  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

Tho  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  tho  ordinary  open  trucks.  The  principal  evils  to  bo 
avoided  are— tho  heating  and  shaking  of  the  milk  cans. 


Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  to  be  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal  and  £  1 0. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho  deterio- 
ration which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  the 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns."  Tho  principal  evito 
to  be  avoided  are — the  henting  of  the  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  the  can  which  may  cause  the  buttery 
particles  to  separate. 

A  specimen  of  tho  improved  railway  milk-con  to  be 
sent  in. 

The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  before  the  1st  February,  1869. 

Harvesting  Corn  in  Wet  Weatber. 

The  Essay  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gillwell- 
park,  Sewardstone,  Essex,  for  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas 
were  awarded,  is  now  ready.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  publishers  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  price 
oue  shilling,  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

Subscriptions. 
The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1869. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

I.  The  Examinations  described  herein  have  been 
established  for  tho  benefit  of  the  members  and  students 
of  Institutions  in  Union  with  the  Society  of  Arts.  Such 
persons  are  commonly  mechanics,  artisans,  soldiers,* 
labourers,  clerks,  tradesmen  and  farmers  in  a  small  way 
of  business,  apprentices,  sons  and  daughters  of  trades- 
men and  farmers,  assistants  in  shops,  and  others,  of 
various  occupations,  who  are  not  graduates,  under- 
graduates, nor  students  of  a  University,  nor  following 
nor  intending  to  follow  a  learned  profession,  nor  enjoying 
nor  having  enjoyed  a  liberal  education.  To  all  such  mem- 
bers and  students  in  the  Institutions,  and  to  other  persons 
of  the  liko  condition,  male  and  female,  tho  Examinations, 
certificates,  and  prizes,  described  in  this  programme,  arc 
open  on  tho  general  conditions  stated  herein.  Persons, 
however,  who  are,  or  have  been,  professional  teachers 
or  pupil  teachers ;  persons  who  either  are  enjoying  or 
have  enjoyed  a  liberal  education,  or  who  occupy  a  higher 
position  in  society  than  those  above  described,  may  ob- 
tain certificates,  but  cannot  compete  for  the  prizes,  of 
which  particulars  are  given  on  pages  683  and  684. 

IT.  The  certificates  are  not  cotnpotcd  for.  They  are 
awarded  as  records  of  positive  not  comparative,  attain- 
ment.   Tho  prizes  are  competed  for. 

m  The  following  circular  memorandum  (Oen.  No.  331),  addressed 
to  the  army  at  home,  baa  boon  issued  :— "  Miscellaneous  1  (1D6S).— 
Tho  Field-Marshal  Commandlng-ln-Chlcf,  desire*  it  to  be  notified 
that  there  mill  be  no  objection  to  soldiers,  their  wtret,  and  families, 
beta?  permitted  to  present  them**  Ires  for  i nst r action  and  examina- 
tion at  the  Educational  Institutes  in  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Art*,  on  the  andentandltifr  that  they  are  not  on  that  account  to  be 
exempt  from  any  military  duty,  nor,  except  in  special  cases,  to  be 
out  of  b (Track*  after  watch-setting  or  tattoo.— Uy  command  of 
hi*  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-m-Chlef, 
J^mKa  Yobxk  Scasutt,  Adj.  Qen.  —  Horse  Guards,  S.W.,  Uth 


m.  For  the  conditions  on  which  persons  of  a  higher 
grade  in  society  may  be  examined  and  reccivo  certificates, 
but  not  compete  for  prizes,  see  paragraph  4  (D). 

IV.  The  Candidates  for  Examination  have  not  to  go  to 
a  distance  from  their  homes.  Tho  Examinations  arc  held 
in  all  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  a  Local  Edu- 
cational Board  connected  with  tho  Society  of  Arts  is  will- 
ing to  make  the  requisite  ami  n gem  on  to. 

V.  For  a  list  of  the  Local  Boards  already  formed,  sec 
page  G86. 

VI.  For  instruction*  as  to  the  formation  of  Local 
Boards  and  their  duties,  see  page  676. 


The  EXAMINATIONS  are— 

(1.)  The  Previous  Examination  by  District  Unions 
and  Local  Boards  for  ascertaining  the  fitness 
of  Candidates  to  present  themselves  at  tho 
final  Examination. 

The  Final  Examination  by  the  Society  of  Arts' 
Board  of  Examiners,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Local  Boards. 


PREVIOUS  EXAMINATIONS  BY  DISTRICT  UNIONS 
AND  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

1.  The  object  of  these  examinations  is  to  "  sift"  the 
Candidates  for  tho  Final  Examinations,  so  as  to  keep 
back  (1)  those  who  are  not  fairly  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  education — spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic — and 
(2)  those  who  arc  not  fitirly  acquainted  with  the  subject 
or  subjects  in  which  they  desire  to  bo  examined  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  und  arn  therefore  unlikely  to  succeed  in 
that  Examination.  Tho  sifting  in  the  above-named 
elementary  subjects  may  be  effected  at  the  discretion  of 
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the  Local  Boards ;  they  should  examine  their  Candidates 
in  spelling  and  writing  by  dictating  to  them  a  passage 
from  an  English  author  for  them  to  write  down ;  in 
arithmetic  by  setting  them  moderately  easy  questions  to 
work  out  in  tho  usual  manner.  The  best  mode  of  sifting 
tho  Candidates  in  tho  special  subjects  in  which  they 
desire  to  be  examined  by  the  Society  of  Arts  is  for  the 
Local  Boards  to  examine  them  therein  by  means  of 
printed  (or  written)  questions  and  written  answers ;  but, 
whero  a  Local  Board  finds  itself  without  tho  means  of 
conveniently  holding  such  an  Examination  in  any  special 
subject,  such  Board  may  satisfy  itself  in  any  other  mode, 
and  state  simply  that  it  has  satisfied  itself,  that  the  Can- 
didate is  fit  to  bo  examined  by  the  Central  Board  in  that 
subject. 

2.  The  Previous  Examinations  must  bo  held  sufficiently 
early  in  tho  year  to  enable  tho  proper  returns  to  be  made, 
as  explained  in  par.  6. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

3.  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  Final  Exami- 
nation unices  duly  returned  by  a  District  Union  or  Local 
Board  as  having  passed  a  Previous  Examination. 

4.  Every  admitted  Candidate  muBt  be  at  least  16  years 
of  age. 

(A.J  Members  of,  or  students  of  classes  in.  In- 
stitutions in  Union  with  tho  Society  of  Arts, 
are  examined    

(B.J  Members  of,  or  students  of  classes  in, 
Small  Institutions,*  not  in  Union  with  the 
Society  of  Arts,  but  subscribing  one  guinea  a 
year  for  admission  to  tho  Examinations  alono, 
are  examined  

(C.J  Members  of,  or  students  of  classes  in, 
"  Small  Institutions"*  not  in  Union  with  the 
Society  of  Arts,  but  connected  with  it  through 
a  District  Union  or  Local  Board,  are 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  

N.B. — It  will  be  understood  that  Candidates  coming 
under  tho  heads  (AJ,  (It),  or  (CJ  must  not  bo  of  a 
higher  class  in  society  than  those  described  in  par.  I. 
of  tho  Preliminary  Notice. 

(D.J  Persons  of  a  higher  class  of  society  than 
those  described  in  paragraph  I.  (Preliminary 
Notice),  cannot  compete  for  prizes,  but  may 
be  examined  for  certificates  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  

6.  Tho  Council  in  overy  case  require  the  Local  Boards 
to  certify  whether  a  Candidate  should  pay  this  higher 
fee  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  in  any  instance  where 
a  Local  Board  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  Candidate  is 
or  has  been  a  teacher,  or  that  ho  or  his  parents  occupy 
such  a  position  in  society,  or  are  in  such  easy  pecuniary 
circumstances  as  to  disqualify  him,  according  to  the 
regulations,  for  competing  for  a  prize,  they  will  at  once, 
in  caso  of  certainty,  return  him  as  not  competing  for  a 
prize,  or  in  case  of  doubt,  communicate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  tho  Society  of  Arts. 

6.  A  copy  of  Form  No.  2  will  bo  forwarded  to  tho 
Secretary  of  each  Local  Board,  and  must  be  filled 
up  and  returned  to  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Society  of  Arts 
before  tho  18th  of  March.  Tho  requisite  number  of 
forms  No.  4  will  then  bo  forwarded,  and  tho,*i<\ 
when  filled  up,  must  be  returned  not  later  than  the 
3rd  of  April.  Each  of  these  forms,  when  returned, 
will  be  numbered  at  the  office  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  a  card  for  each  candidate,  with  his  namo  and  his 
number,  will  afterwards  bo  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  tho  Local  Board  for  distribution,  together  with  copies 
of  the  time-table. 

7.  The  printed  papers  of  questions  in  tho  various  sub- 
jects will  be  afterwards  forwarded  to  tho  Secretary  of  the 
Lf-  *  ""^Wi  details  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tho  Final 
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Examination  is  to  bo  conducted  are  contained  in  tho 
Letter  of  Instructions  (Form  No.  6),  and  members  of 
the  Local  Boards  should  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them. 

8.  When  the  Candidates'  pacers  have  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Society's  Examiners,  certificates 
of  three  grade  s  will  be  awarded,  and  the  names  of  tho 
Candidates  who  obtain  prizes  and  certificates  will  be 
afterwards  puHi&hod  in  tho  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Art*. 

9.  A  Candidate  who  hae  obtained  from  the  Society  a 
certificate  of  the  1st  class  in  any  subject  cannot  again  bo 
examined  in  the  same  subject  ;  but  a  Candidate  who  has 
obtained  a  certificate  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  class  may,  on  tho 
recommendation  of  tho  Local  Board,  be  examined  in  the 
same  subject,  in  a  subsequent  year,  without  again  passing 
the  Previous  Examination. 

10.  A  C  uididute  who,  having  obtained  a  certificate  in 
any  subject,  desires  to  be  examined  in  some  other  sub- 
ject, in  a  subsequent  year,  may  bo  "  passed"  by  the  Local 
Board,  after  an  examination  in  that  subject,  without  re- 
examination in  the  elementary  subjects  ;  but,  in  all  cases, 
the  name  must  be  returned  in  tho  proper  form. 

11.  Particulars  of  tho  subjects  for  the  Final  Examina- 
tion are  given  below. 

12.  The  Time-table  has  been  drawn  up  to  meet  the 
general  convenience  of  the  Candidates ;  and  no  variation 
of  it  can  possibly  bo  allowed,  so  that,  in  choosing  the 
subjects  in  which  they  desire  to  be  examined.  Candidates 
must  take  notice  of  the  arrangements  of  this  Time-table, 
as  they  cannot  bo  examined  in  ttvo  subjects  which  are  set 
down  for  tho  samo  evening.  Tho  days  and  hours  of 
Examination  must  bo  ttrietty  adhered  to. 

13.  The  Examiners  will  reject  all  ill- written,  ill-spelt, 
ill-composed,  or  ungrammatical  papers  that  may  be  hud 
before  them. 

True -Table  roa  1869. 


27th  April, 
Fn.ni  7  to  10 
p.  in. 

Arithmetic. 

Trigonometry. 

Magnetism  and 
Electricity. 

Light  and  Heat 

Mining  and  Me- 
tallurgy. 

Practical  Geo- 
metry. 

Gentian. 

Floriculture. 

Musical  Compe- 
tition. (Tonic 
Sol -fa.) 


WrDjrraDiT. 
2c th  April, 
From  7  to  10 
p.m. 


TirmsDAT. 
29th  April, 
From  7  to  10 
p.m. 


Book.! 
NaTlj,-a-  Ion, 
t'oolc  Sections. 
Chemistry. 
Theory  of  Music, 
Domestic  Eco- 
nomy. 
English  History 
Italian. 

ClTll 

uienL 


Me- 

Eco- 


Fbtdat. 
20th  April, 
From  7  to  10 
p.m. 


Metrical  System, 
Mensuration. 
Algebra. 
Practical 
chuulca, 
Pollt  cal 
1  noray. 
French, 
t  English  Lltcra- 
I  rature. 
Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Culture. 
Freehand  Draw 
I  iug. 


Geometry. 
Principles  of 

Mechanics. 
Botany. 
Geography. 
Latin. 

Logic  A  Men- 
tal Selene*. 
Spanish. 
'  nimal  Phy- 

MwhaScai 
Drawing. 


t  Two  paper*  of  one  hoar  and  a  half  each  in  this  suhjeet  arc  con  - 
<.!<!er«l  aa 


•    LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  BOARDS. 

14.  Local  Boards  may  be  formed  wherevcrtho  managers 
of  Institutions,  or  other  persons,  may  be  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  the  Society  of  Arts. 

15.  Each  Local  Board  must  consist  of  at  least  three 
members,  and  must  have  a  Chairman  and  a  Secretary. 
The  district  for  which  the  Board  is  to  act  should  be 
defined,  and  tho  composition  of  the  Board  must  be  such 
as  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. No  member  or  officer  of  u  Local  Board  can 
be  admitted  to  examination. 

16.  Tho  duties  of  Local  Boards  may  bo  defined  aa 
follows : — 

(A.)  To  give  publicity  to  tho  system  of  Examinations 
by  the  circulation  of  the  programmes,  hand-bills,  Sec. 
(copies  o(  these  will  be  furnished  grati*  on  applica- 
tion), and  to  givo  encouragement  and  advice  to  thoso 
young  persons  who  are  likely  to  bocomo  candidates. 

(B.J  To  hold  the  Previous  Examinations. 

(C.J  To  superintend  the  Final  Examinations. 
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17.  Local  Boards  muko  no  payment  to  the  Society,  un- 
less they  exercise  the  power  of  admitting  candidates  who 
are  not  members  of  any  Institution  in  Union  with  the 
Society  of  Arts  (see  par.  4  C.)  ;  in  which  case  a  sub- 
scription of  one  guinea  a  year  must  be  paid. 

18.  A  detailed  list  of  each  Local  Board  (giving  the 
exact  address  of  the  Secretary}  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  beforo  tho  1st  of  February, 
1869,  when  tho  general  list  of  such  Boards  will  bo  pub- 
lished ;  and  where  a  Local  Board  comprises  so  largo  a 
district  that,  for  tho  convenience  of  the  candidates. 
Branch  Local  Boards  have  to  be  formed,  lists  of  these 
must  also  be  given.  All  changes  in  tho  composition  of 
the  Boards  must  bo  notified  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 

19.  N.B.— Local  Boards  may  also  usefully  direct  their 
attention  to  the  holding  of  Preparatory  Examinations  in 
Elementary  Subjects,  either  upon  the  system  described  at 
page  687,  or  upon  any  other  system  that  they  may  prefer. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  THE  FINAL  EXAMINATION 
IN  1869. 

•••  In  consequence  of  less  than  six  Candidates  having 
been  Examined  at  the  last  Examination  in  the  following 
subjects :— Conic  Sections,  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astro- 
nomy, Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  Italian,  the  Council 
have  determined  that  no  Examination  can  be  held  in  any 
of  these  subjects  in  1869,  unless  they  receive  intima- 
tion, before  the  1st  February,  that  at  least  six  Candidates 
are  preparing  to  present  themselves  for  Examination  in 
such  subjects. 

20.  In  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  found  brief 
outlines  of  the  subjects  in  which  candidates  may  be  ex- 
amined, and  their  attention  is  especially  drawn  to  this 
part  of  tho  Programme.  In  many  instances  the  Examiner 
has  set  down  certain  Text-books  ;  but,  in  most  cases,  a 
candidate  may  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to  what 
Text-book  he  uses  ;  real  knowledge,  however  or  wherever . 
acquired,  will  bo  accepted  by  the  Examiners.    In  the  1 
following  subjocts,  however.  Political  Economy,  Civil 1 
Government,  English    History,    English  Literature, 
Logic,  Latin  and  Roman  History,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish,  the  course  of  study  is  necessarily 
prescribed  with  more  or  less  exactness. 

I. — Arithmetic. 

Examiner.— Rcy.  Alexander  Wilson,  M.A.,  National  Society, 

London. 

21.  Practice — Simple  and  Compound  Proportion — 
Interest — Discount — Insurance— Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions  ;  with  tho  principles  of  a  Decimal  Notation  in 
money  on  tho  basis  of  a  pound  uniK 

22.  The  questions  framed  from  tho  preceding  syllabus 
will  consist  mainly  of  practical  problems,  and  the 
Examiner  will  take  into  account  not  only  the  correc  tness 
of  tho  answers,  but  also  the  excellence  of  tho  methods 
by  wliich  they  are  worked  out,  and  the  clearness  and 
neatness  of  the  working,  which  mmt  always  he  shown. 

23.  Text  Books: — Any  of  tho  modern  treatises  on 
Arithmetic,  such  ns  Hunter's  Text  Book  (Xational 
Society),  Colcnso  ( Longmans) ,  or  Barnard  Smith  (Mac- 
millan). 

II. — PnrNciPLES  and  Practice  of  the  Metric  Ststbsi. 

Examiner— Yf.  Fletcher  Barrett,  E«|.,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Science 
at  the  International  College. 

24.  Candidates  will  bo  required  to  have  somo  know- 
ledge of  tho  history  and  philosophy  of  tho  Metric 
System ;  why  the  metre  was  selected  as  tho  basis ;  the 
places  and  possessions  where  this  system  is  already  in 
use ;  reasons  for  the  general  adoption  of  tho  Metric  Sys- 
tem. They  will  have  to  bo  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  units  of  weight,  capacity,  and  surface  are 
derived  from  the  metre ;  and  should  be  ablo  readily  to 
convert  tho  multiples  and  divisions  of  the  fundamental 
units  into  English  equivalents.    Problems  will  bo  given 


on  tho  application  of  tho  Metric  System  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  volumes  and  weights  of  liquid  or  solid  masses, 
the  dimensions  and  specific  gravity  of  which  arc  stated ; 
and  also  on  the  determination  of  the  relative  and  absolute 
weight  of  any  gas  in  any  given  vessel. 

25.  Candidates  may  obtain  special  information  on  this 
subject  by  reading  chapter  8  in  Dr.  Hofmann's  "  Modern 
Chemistry"  (Walton  and  Maberlg),  or  consulting  the 
publications  of  the  International  Decimal  Association. 

III. — BoOK-KEBriNO  BT  DoCBLB  ExTRT. 

Examiner/. -John  Boll,  E*| ,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Quitter  and 
Hall,  and  Robert  O.  C.  Hamilton,  Em].,  Frincii*!  Accountant  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  EducaUon. 

26.  Candidates  should  be  prepared  to  answer  questions 
as  to  tho  nature  and  use  of  the  different  books  usually 
kept  in  a  merchant's  office  ;  to  journalise  a  series  of  trans- 
actions from  a  waste  book,  and  having  posted  the  entries 
to  tho  ledger,  to  balance  the  accounts,  to  prove  tho 
correctness  of  tho  postings  by  a  trial  balance,  and  finally 
to  exhibit  an  account  of  profit  and  loss,  and  a  balance 
sheet. 

27.  Text  Books: — Rudimentary  Book-keopingf'7FV<f/r'« 
S frits).  Kelly's  Elements  of  Book-keeping  (fiimpkiun 
and  Co.).  Examination-QuestionR  in  Book-keeping  by 
Double  Entry,  by  tho  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  M.A.  fLong- 

IV.  — Algebra. 

■.-Bct.  T.  P.  Iludson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

28.  Elementary  Operations  and  Fractions.  Simple  and 
Quadratic  Equations  and  Problems  leading  to  them. 
Involution  and  Evolution.  Surds.  Arithmetical,  Geo- 
metrical, and  Harmonic  Scries.  Combinations  and  Per- 
mutations. Binomial  Theorem.  Scales  of  Notation. 
Interest  and  Annuities.  Elementary  Theory  of  Proba- 
bilities. 

29.  Text  Books: — Todhunter's  Algebra  (Afacmillan), 
Colenso's  Algebra  (Longtnan*),  Lund's  or  any  other 
modern  treatise  on  Algebra. 

30.  Tho  Examiner,  referring  to  last  year's  papers, 
says : — "  It  would  in  my  opinion  bo  advisable  that  tho 
candidates  in  future  examinations  should  be  cautioned 
against  sending  up  mero  results  without  giving  tho 
working  by  which  they  are  obtained." 

V.  — Geometry. 

Examiner.—  Rev.  B.  Morgan  Cowie,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Geometry 
at  Greshara  College;  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

31.  To  obtain  a  first-class  certificate,  at  least  six  prob- 
lems and  four  propositions  must  be  correctly  done ;  to 
obtain  a  second-class,  at  least  four  problems  and  six  pro- 

^."Text  Books  :— Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VI., 
XL,  as  far  as  Prop.  21.  Potts'  smaller  edition  (l'arktr). 
Green's  Euclid's  Piano  Geometry,  practically  applied,  :s 
a  useful  help  to  those  who  are  studying  by  themselves 
(Ilrywood,  Manchester ;  Simplin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
London). 

VI. — Mensvratiox. 

Examintr.- John  Bykca,  M.A.,  Anlstent-SccreUry  to  tho  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education. 

33.  The  calculation  of  the  areas  and  circumferences  of 
piano  figures  bounded  by  nrcs  of  circles  or  right  lines, 
and  solid  contents  of  cones,  cylinders,  spheres,  &c. 
Candidates  will  be  expected  to  bo  familiar  with  the 
different  rules  for  measuring  and  estimating  artificers' 
work,  such  as  joiners',  bricklayers',  masons',  and  plum- 
bers' work,  and  to  bo  ablo  to  prepare  estimates  of  such 
work  from  given  quantities. 

34.  Text  Books : — Lund's  Mensuration,  Part  III.  of 
his  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Mensuration.  Tate's 
Mensuration.  Young's  Treatise  on  Mensuration  (Simmi 
and  M'Intgre). 

36.  Tho  Examiner,  in  speaking  of  last  year's  work, 
aay8 : — «•  The  paper  has  been  very  well  done  by  most  of 
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the  candidates,  if  we  except  the  questions  on  tho  men- 
suration of  solids.  Very  few  have  shown  themselves  to 
he  1  familiar  with  tho  different  rules  for  measuring  and 
estimating  artificers'  work.'  " 

VII.— Trigonometry. 

Examintr.-Tlcv.  T.  O.  Hall.  M  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  In 
King's  College,  London. 

36.  In  Plane  Trigonometry,  tho  formulas  for  tho  trigo- 
nometrical functions  of  angles,  the  numerical  solution  of 
piano  tt  ianglcH,  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  and  angular 
and  exponential  series. 

37.  Text  Books :— Snowball's  or  Todhunter's  Trigo- 
nometry, Trigonometry  for  Schools  (Christian  Ktmcledge 
Society),  or  any  other  of  tho  modern  treatises  on  Trigo- 
nometry.   Mathematical  Tables  (Chambers'  Series). 

VTII. — Conic  Sections. 

Krasniiitr.— Ror.  Bartholomew  Price,  M  A.,  F.R.8.,  Scdlelan  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  In  the  University  of  Oxford. 

38.  The  properties  of  tho  three  curves  treated  geome- 
trically ;  also  as  deduced  from  tho  cone.  The  principles 
of  projection,  orthogonal  and  central,  applied  to  derive 
the  properties  of  the  conic  sections  from  those  of  the 
circle. 

39.  Analytical  conies,  including  tho  equations  of  tho 
straight  line,  tho  circle,  tho  three  conic  sections,  and  the 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree. 

40.  Text  Books :— Drew's  Conic  Sections  (Maemillan). 
Taylor's  Conic  Sections  (Maemillatt).  Salmon's  Conic 
Sections  (Longman*).  Todhunter's  Conic  Sections  (Jfrc- 
millan).    Pucklo's  Conic  Sections  (Maemillan) 

•«•  Candidates  Intending  to  be  examined  in  tliU  subject  should 
reqnest  the  Secretary  of  their  Local  Board  to  communicate  such 
Intention  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  before  tho  1st 
February.   (Sec  notice  at  page  *T7). 

IX. — Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 


49.  Hydro8tatii  a :  Pressures  of  fluids ;  equilibrium  of 
floating  bodies ;  specific  gravity ;  elastic  fluids ;  machines  ; 
temperature  and  heat ;  steam;  evaporation. 

60.  Hydrodynamics :  Motion  and  res  is  tan  oo  of  fluids 
in  tubes,  &c  ;  waves  and  tides. 

51.  Pneumatics:  Mechanical  properties  of  air;  tho 
barometer,  and  other  machines  illustrating  the  mechanical 
proportii'3  of  air. 

62.  Text  Books :— Todhunter's  Statics,  or*  Parkinson's 
Mechanics.  Goodwin's  Mathematics.  Millor's,  Phear's, 
or  Besant's  Hydrostatics.  Webster's  Theory  of  Fluid*. 
The  treatises  on  these  subjects  in  Orr's  Circle  of  tho 
Sciences,  (folding  Bird's  Elements  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, by  C.  Brooke  (Chure/iilf).  Lordner's  Handbooks 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  Tate's  Examples  in  Mechanics. 
Baker's  Statics  and  Dynamics  ( WtaW*  6enta).  Twir> 
den's  Practical  Mechanics.  Kankine's  Applied  Me- 
chanics. Uankino's  Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime 
Movers. 

63.  Tho  Examiner,  in  his  report  on  the  work  last  year, 
says  "  I  regret  to  observe  that  many  of  the  candidates 
have  scarcely  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  examination, 
for  they  are  either  apparently  unfit  to  pass  it,  or  have 
not  bestowed  suflicient  study  in  order  to  master  tho  first 
principles  of  the  subject  on  which  questions,  for  the 
most  part  of  no  very  high  order,  but  suited  to  test  a 

:table  acquaintance,  have  been  submitted  to  them." 


r.-Rer.  Joseph  Woolley,  LL.D.,  Director  of  Kdncation 
for  the  Admiralty,  nnd  Ins(«cU>r.G«o«rst,  Royal  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering,  South  Kensington  Moteatn. 

41.  A  good  knowledge  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry, of  tho  definitions  and  terms  used  in  Nautical 
Astronomy  and  of  the  various  measurements  of  time  and 
their  mutual  conversions  will  be  required,  as  well  as  skill 
in  tho  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  and  neatness,  order,  and 
accuracy  in  tho  numeroial  solutions  of  problems. 

42.  Tho  candidate  should  understand  the  construction 
of  charts  ;  the  nature  and  laws  of  circular  storms ;  great 
circle  sailing,  &c. ;  the  methods  of  determining  tho 
latitude,  longitude,  variation  of  the  compass,  and  error 
and  rate  of  a  chronomotor  by  astronomical  observations, 
with  the  demonstrations  of  the  formula;  employed ;  the 
use  of  nautical  astronomical  instruments,  &c. 

43.  Text  Books :— Tho  Nautical  Almanac  (Murray). 
Riddle's  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  (Law, 
Essex -street). 

44.  N.B. — Candidates  in  this  subject  should  be  allowed 
tho  use  of  tho  Nautical  Almanac  for  tho  current  year 
and  Tables  during  the  Examination. 

Camlldetes  Intending  to  bo  examined  in  this  subject  should 
requrst  the  Secretary  of  their  Local  Board  to  communicate  such 
Intention  to  the  Secretary  of  (he  Society  of  Aru,  before  tho  1st 
February.  (Soo  notice  at  j*ge  «77.) 

X.— Principles  or  Mechanics. 


45. 
46. 
brium 


47. 
tiles ; 
48. 


point  ;- 
bodies. 


Jonjuliiti  Bat.a»,  M.A..UV*  Fellow  of  CouvlUo  an 
Calus  College,  Cambridge. 

The  properties  of  matter,  solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous. 
Statics :  Tho  composition,  resolution,  and  cquili- 
of  pressures  acting  on  a  material  particle,  and  on 
lined  particles ;  machines ;  attractions. 
Dynamics:  Tho  laws  of  motion  ;  impact,  projec- 
constrained  motion ;  central  forces ;  oscillation. 
Rigid  Dynamics :  Motion  of  a  rigid  body  about  a 
—of  a  free  rigid  body;— of  a  system  of  rigid 


XI. — Practical  Mechanics. 

■T.  M.  Goodeve,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Rr.ysl  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

64.  Tho  applications  of  tho  principles  of  Me 
to  Simple  Machines.    The  Steam  Engine. 

66.  Text  Books: — Bourne's  Catechism  of  the 
Engine  (Longman*).  Scott  Russell  on  the  Steam  Engine. 
Kiurniyth's  Elements  of  Mechanism,  with  remarks  ov 
Tools  and  Machinery  ( Weah).  Goodeve'a  Elements  of 
Mechanism,  second  edition  (Longman*). 

XLT. — Maoxetism  and  Euctricttt. 
Kraesiwer.— Charles  Brooke,  Esq.,M.A.,FJt.S.,  Pres.  M.S. 
60.  Construction  iind  Properties  of  Mngneta  ;  Magnetic 


Instruments;  Terrestrial  Magnetism;  the  Mariner's  Co 
pass  and  its  deviations  in  iron  ships ;  Diamagnetism. 

57.  Franklinic  Electricity ;  Voltaic  Electricity ;  Elec- 
tro-metallurgy;  Electro-dynamics;  Electro-telegraphy; 
Thermo-Electricity;  Organic  Electricity. 

68.  Text  Books:— Elemcntsof  Natural  Philosophy, by 
C.  Brooke  (Churchill).  Lordner's  Handbooks  of  Natural 
Philosophy  (  Walton  and  Maberly).  (fa not.  Elements  of 
Physics  (translated).  Jamin,  Co  urn  do  Physique,  Bec- 
querel,  Traite  de  l'Electricite  ct  do  Magnetisme. 

69.  The  Examiner,  in  his  report  on  last  year's  papers, 
says:— "The  Electric  Telegraph,  and  especially  its 
mechanism,  being  the  most  important  practical  and 
commercial  bearing  of  the  whole  subject  has  not 


XIII.— Light  and  Heat. 

Examvur.— Richard  Potter,  Esq.,  A.M.,  late  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy  In  University  College,  London. 

60.  What  is  tho  sense]  of  sight  P— ancient  theories — 
modern  definitions  and  hypotheses  of  the  nature  of  light 
— the  especial  privileges  of  animals  which  possess  organs 
of  vision — tho  simple  laws  or  properties  of  light  required 
to  bo  known  before  wo  can  discuss  the  structure  of  the 
eye,  and  the  construction  of  telescopes,  microscopes,  and 
other  optical  instrument**— what  are  foci  of  pencils  of 
rays — how  formed  by  reflection  and  refraction— real  and 
virtual  foci — optical  images  real  and  virtual — how  do 
they  occur  in  optical  instruments. 

Gl.  Why  do  wo  distinguish  l>etweon  Physical  and 
Geometrical  optics  f — what  are  double  refraction  of  light 
—polarization  of  liglit— inlcrference  of  light—  examples 
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colours — examples — how  are  explained  the  colours  of  the 
soap-bubble — the  colours  seen  on  looking  towards  a  light 
through  the  feathers  of  small  birds— the  colours  of  mother- 
of-pearl — tho  r.iinl>ow.  &c.  &c. — the  laws  of  the  inter- 
ference of  polarized  lightr-to  describe  cases  of  these 
.splendid  phenomena. 

62.  What  are  the  definitions  of  heat,  radiant,  latent, 
and  sensible  J" — What  is  meant  by  caloric  ': — hypotheses 
of  the  nature  of  heat— capacity  of  bodies  for  heat — the 
temperature  of  bodies — how  measured  by  instruments — 
descriptions  of  thermometers  and  pyrometers — tho  scales 
of  thermometers — how  compared— how  the  volumes  of 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases  depend  on  their  temperature — 
absolute  zero  of  cold — elastic  force  of  vapours  and  gusts 
produced  by  heat  employed  in  steam  and  air  engines — 
winds  from  the  unequal  heat  of  tho  atmosphere.  What 
are  the  connexions  and  analogies  of  heat  and  light  P 

63.  Text  Books  : — The  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Brewster's  Optics  (Cabinet  Cyclopaedia).  Potter's  Phy- 
sical Optics,  tho  descriptive  and  experimental  treatise  or 
first  part  (  Walton  and  Mabtrtg). 


-A.  W.  Williamson,  K«j.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 


Chemistry,  University 

04.  Preparation  and  properties  of  tho  chief  gases, 
acids,  bases,  and  salts.  Laws  of  combining  proportion 
by  weight  and  by  volume.  Analytical  processes  for  the 
detection  and  separation  of  metals,  acids,  &c.  Prepara- 
tion and  distinctive  properties  of  tho  chief  kinds  of 
alcohol,  of  organic  bases,  fixed  and  volatile  organic  acids, 
sugars,  woody  fibre,  starch,  &c. 

65.  Candidates  are  expected  to  be  ablo  to  explain  che- 
mical reactions  by  tho  use  of  symbols.  Questions  illus- 
trative of  general  principles  will  be  selected  from  the 
following,  amongst  other  manufactures  : — Metallurgy-  of 
lead,  iron,  and  copper ;  bleaching,  dyeing,  soap-boiling, 
tanning;  the  manufacture 'of  coal-gas,  sulphuric  acid, 
soda -ash,  &c. 

66.  Text  books:  —  Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Williamson's  Chemistry  for  Students. 

XV. — Mining  and  Metalluboy. 

Efa m'attr. — J.  Arthur  Phillip*.  Km\.,  Civil  Engineer,  Graduate  of 
tho  Imperial  School  of  Mines  of  France,  &c. 

67.  Candidates  should  bo  able  to  identify  with  facility 
tho  ores  of  tho  more  common  metals,  and  be  acquainted 
with  their  chemical  composition.  They  should  also  be 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  occurrence  of  the  various 
metallic  ores,  and  the  usual  methods  employed  for  their 
extraction  and  subsequent  purification  by  crushing, 
stamping,  washing,  &e.  Underground  surveying,  the 
principles  of  ventilation,  particularly  as  applicable  to 
collieries ;  a  knowledge  of  furnace  assaying,  and  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  metallurgy  of  tho  more  important 
metals  are  also  required. 

68.  First-class  certificates  can  be  given  to  those  only 
who  have  either  acquired  some  practical  knowledge  of 
mining,  or  who  possess  a  special  acquaintance  with  the 
metallurgy  of  at  least  ono  of  the  useful  metals. 

69.  Text  Books: — Dana's  Mineralogy  (Truhntr  and 
Co.,  Paternoster-row.)  Mitchel's  Assaying  (Bailliirr). 
Manual  of  Metallurgy  {Griffin).  Useful  Metals  and  their 
Alloys  (HouktoN  and  Wright).  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines  (Longman*).  Percy's  Metal- 
lurgy (Longman*).  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  Truran  (Upon). 
Mining  and  Motallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver  (Spon). 

•.•  CandMatci  Intending  to  be  examined  In  this  (object  thonld 
request  the  Secretary  of  their  Loral  Buanl  to  communicate  such 
Intention  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Society  of  Art*,  before  the  lit 
February.   (  Bee  notice  at  page  677. ) 

XVI.— BoTANT. 

Baammtr  —  Daniel  Oliver,  E«j.,  F.R.».  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the 
Herbarium  at  the  Royal  Garden*,  Kew,  sod  Profauorof  Botany 
In  University  College,  London. 

70.  Sect  I.— The  Structure  of  Plants  and  Vegetable 


I  Physiology.    The  Functions  of  the  Various  Organs,  and 
j  their  Morphological  Relations.    The  Nature  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Tissues.    The  meaning  of  Botanical  Terms.  The 
application  of  Structural  and  Physiological  Facts  to 
Practical  Purposes. 

71.  Sect.  II. — Systematic  Botany.  The  general  Prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Classification  of  Plorts  is  based. 
The  distinctive  characters  of  the  principal  British  Natural 
Orders  of  Plants.  Naming  Common  Wild  Flowers  at 
Sight.  Tho  sources  of  the  most  important  Economic 
Vegetable  Products  :— Timbers,  Fibres,  Fruits,  Drugs, 
&c. 

72.  Sect.  III.— Descriptive  Botany.  Tho  Art  of 
Describing  Plants  correctly  in  Scientific  Language.* 

73.  Text  Books:—  Lindley's School  Botany  (Hnull,tt,:, 
and  Erttn*).  Oliver's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany 
(Macmillan).  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horti- 
culture ( fangniam).  Oliver's  Guide  to  the  Kew  Museums 
(pamphlet)  (Z.  Beere  and  Co.). 

74.  Candidates  will  bo  expected  to  return  three  cor- 
rect answers  to  questions  in  Section  I.,  three  in  Section 
II.,  and  at  least  two  of  the  plants  must  bo  describe  I 
and  referred  to  their  respective  natural  orders  in 
Section  III. 

75.  Students  are  very  strongly  recommended  to  the 
frequent  practice  of  describing  plnnts  ;  at  first  on  forms 
or  "  schedules,"  as  given  in  Professor  Oliver's  "Lessons," 
page  59,  and,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  in  detail,  as  in 
tho  examples  given  at  page  298  of  tho  same  work,  and  in 
Dr.  Lindley's  "School  Botany." 


XVII. — Florici'ltvkk. 

Kxatnmtr. — Thomas  Moore,  E*fl.,  F.L.8.,  Curator  of  tho  Botanic 
Garden*.  ChcUca,  and  Floral  Director  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

76.  The  Flowers  of  the  different  seasons  available  for 
Garden  and  Greenhouse  decoration:  how  obtainable, 
whether  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  under  what 
modes  of  treatment. 

77.  Special  Culture  :— Ferns,  Orchids,  Cacti,  Heaths. 
Hardy  Annuals,  Bedding  Plants. 

78.  Practical  Operations  : — Potting  ;  Planting  ; 
Pruning  ;  Training  ;  Watering  ;  Propagation,  the  va- 
rious modes  of,  and  their  special  adaptations. 

79.  Flower-garden,  Pleasure-ground,  and  Shrubbery  : 
— Planting,  materials  for,  and  their  arrangement ; 
Flowering  plants,  Foliage  plants  ;  Herbaceous  plants ; 
Rock  plants  ;  Florists'  flowers.  Sub-Tropical  garden- 
ing. Geothermal  culture  Lawns,  formation  and 
management  of. 

80.  Influence  of  Cultivation  on  the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  bud*— loaf  buds  and  blossom  buds. 
Action  of  Light  on  Plants.  Flower  forcing.  Soils, 
nature  and  properties  of.  Composts  for  different  classes 
of  plants. 

81.  Acclimatization.  Improvement  or  ennobling  of 
races ;  by  Selection  ;  by  Hybridization  and  Cross- 
breeding. 

82.  Construction  and  management  of  houses  for  plant 
culture  ;  Atmospheric  conditions  ;  Heat  ;  Moisture  ; 
Shade  ;  Ventilation  ;  Glazing.  Ward's  cases. 

83.  Text  Books  : — Lindloya  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture  (Longman*).  Mcintosh's  Book  of  the 
Garden.  (Blackwood  and  Sons).  Thompson's  Gar- 
dener's Assistant  (Blackie  and  Son).  Thompson's 
Handy  Book  of  tho  Flower  Garden  (Blackwood  and 
Sonn).  Glenny's  Hand-book  of  Practical  Gardening 
(HouUton  and  Wright  J.  WilUams'  Select  Ferns  (Wil- 
liam*, Holhxcay). 

84.  The  Examiner,  in  speaking  of  last  year's  papers, 
says  : — "  There  is  a  manifest  deficiency  in  regard  to  tho 
correct  spelling  of  the  names  of  plants."'* 


Living  plants  are 
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XVIII.— Fllt-IT  AND  VEGETABLE  ClLTCKE. 

A-™m«o\-Robcrt  Hogg,  Esq.  LL.D.,  F.L.9. 

85.  So<t.  I— Fruit-Tree  Culture.— Kinds  of  Fruit* 
adapted  for  various  soils  and  exposures.  Tho  Propaga- 
tion,  Pruning,  and  Training  of  I*  ruit-trees.  The  Struc- 
ture and  Functions  of  tho  Organs  of  Trees,  considered 
in  their  relation  to  growth  and  reproduction.  The 
Forcing  of  Fruit-trees,  and  their  Cultivation  under  glass, 
both  in  and  out  of  pots.  The  Theory  of  Ripening,  and 
tho  Principles  that  ought  to  Regulate  the  Preservation 
of  Fruits  after  they  are  Ripe  or  their  subsequent  Matura- 
tion. Tho  Tacking  of  fruit  for  transmission  to  groat 
distances. 

8ti.  Sxrt.  II.— Vegetablo  Culture. — Tho  kinds  and 
quantities  of  vegetable  seeds  and  roots  required  for  crop- 
ping gardens  of  given  dimensions.  Tho  most  approved 
mode  of  culture  of  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
salads.  The  preparation  of  fermenting  materials  for 
artificial  heating.    The  forcing  of  vegetables  and  salads. 

87.  Swt.  III.— General  subjects.— -Soils,  Water,  At- 
mospheric Air,  Light  and  Heat,  in  their  relation  to  tho 
successful  cultivation  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables.  Manures 
and  their  application.  The  Diseases  and  Insects  to 
which  Fruits-trees  and  Vegetables  are  subject,  and  thoir 
remedies.  Tho  erection,  heating,  and  vontilation  of 
garden  structures. 

88.  Text  Books: — Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture  (Longnutns).  The  Cottago  Gardener's 
Dictionary  (Bell  and  Daldy).  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual, 
3rd  edition  (171,  Fleet-street).  Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit 
Garden  {Longman*).  Brehaut's  Modern  Peach  Pruncr 
(171,  Fleet  ~rt reet). 

89.  Tho  Examiner,  in  his  report  on  last  year's  papers, 
says : — "  In  subjects  relating  to  culture,  the  answers  are 
generally  good;  but  in  almost  all  cases,  where  those 
under  consideration  are  the  identification  and  nomencla- 
ture of  the  different  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
there  is  a  great  deficiency.  I  would  therefore  urge  on 
candidates  to  study  the  individual  characteristics  of  both 
fruits  and  vegetables,  so  that  they  may  bo  able  readily 
to  distinguish  one  variety  from  another,  and  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  tho  conditions  under  which  the  numerous 
varieties  are  known  to  succeed  best." 

XIX. — Animal  Physiology  in  Relation  to  Health. 

Examiner.—  Dr.  Michael  Foster,  Director  of  the  Physiological 
Laboratory,  ami  Teacher  of  Practical  Physiology  and  Histology, 
University  College,  London. 

90.  Tho  general  principles  of  Animal  Physiology,  and 
tho  application  of  them  to  tho  preservation  of  health  and 
to  tho  wants  and  emergencies  of  daily  life. 

91.  Text  Books: — Huxley's  Lessons  in  Elementary. 
Physiology  (Maemillan).  Carpenter's  Animal  Phy- 
siology, 1859  (Bohn).  Mapother's  Lectures  on  Public 
Health  (Longman*).  Lardner's  Animal  Physics  (Walton 
and  Maberltj).  Translation  of  Milno  Edwards'  Manual 
of  Zoology  (Renshau).  Marshall's  Description  of  tho 
Human  Body,  with  Atlas  [Day  and  Son),  for  details  of 
Anatomy.  Marshall's  outlines  of  Physiology  ( Ijmgmans) 
for  advanced  students. 

92.  The  Examiner,  in  his  report  on  last  year's  papers, 
Bays:— "There  was  a  display  of  technical  terms,  often 
incorrect,  and  very  frequently  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
question,  and  there  was  much  baa  spelling." 


XX. — Domestic  Economy. 


Examiner.— Edward  Carleton  Tafnell.  Esq.,  one  of  Iter  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools. 

93.  Candidates  will  bo  expected  to  possess  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  essential  elements  of  Mechanical  and 
Chemical  Physics,  Chemistry,*  and  Physiology,  and  of 
the  general  outlines  of  Natural  History,  as  may  enable 
them  to  describe  the  origin  and  properties  of  the  articles, 
and  tho  rationale  of  the  processes  indicated  or  suggested 


•  The  use  of  symbols  and  equivalents  will  be  optional. 


by  the  following  heads,  as  well  as  to  explain  the  prac- 
tical rules  which  science  suggests  for  tho  promotion  of 
health  and  comfort,  and  for  turning  limited  moans  to 
the  best  advantage: — 

94.  Dwellings  for  town  or  country  ;  site,  general  de- 
sign, details  of  part*,  materials  and  processes  of  con- 
struction and  decoration;  fixtures  and  fittings;  fur- 
niture, fabrics,  and  clothing;  the  philosophy  of  food 
based  on  the  functions  and  requirements  of  the  human 
frame,  and  on  tho  chemical  and  hygienic  propertied  of 
proximate  constituents ;  unwholesome  food ;  adultera- 
tions ;  preservation ;  condiments ;  culinary  processes ;  re- 
freshing, stimulating,  and  intoxicating  bevornges ;  fuel 
and  other  household  stores;  means  for  promoting  a 
vigorous  development  of  the  frame,  and  for  maintaining 
tho  healthy  exercise  of  its  functions ;  means  of  safety ; 
the  care  of  tho  sick ;  household  management  and  ac- 
counts ;  best  ways  of  investing  savings  and  of  providing 
against  emergencies. 

95.  The  questions  will  be  comprehensively  framed,  so 
as  to  give  to  candidates  a  free  scope  for  making  evident 
the  extent  of  thoir  studios  in  tho  various  departments  of 
Domestic  Economy.  Sound  practical  notions  of  the 
most  essential  points  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
subjects  are  desired,  rather  than  a  deep  knowledge  of  a 
few  of  them. 

96.  Text  Books  : — Togotmeier's  Domestic  Economy 
(Rome  and  Colonial  School  Soctety,  Gray't  Inn-road). 
Healthy  Dwellings,  &c,  a  locturo  by  Henry  Roberto, 
F.S.A.  (Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  8,  Font -street, 
Belgrave-square.)  Tho  Useful  Arts  employed  in  the 
Construction  of  Dwelling-houses ;  in  tho  Production  of 
Clothing  and  of  Food  (Longmans).  Lankcster's  Lectures 
on  Food,  1st  and  2nd  Course.  Tomlinson's  Warming 
and  Ventilating  ( Wealt's  Series) .  The  necessary  Physical 
Chemical,  and  Physiological  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
from  Chambers's  Educational  Course  on  the  Sciences  ( W. 
and  £.  Chambers). 

XXI. — Political  Economy. 

Examiner.— Henry  Fawcett,  Esq.,  M.A..M.P.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  In  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

97.  This  science  investigates  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  production,  the  distribution,  and  the  exchange  of 
wealth.  The  subject  embraces  questions  which  concern 
not  only  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  also  the  wealth  of 
individuals. 

98.  Tho  books  recommended  to  be  read  are  "  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,"  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  (cheap  edition)  ; 
"  A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Professor  Faw- 
cett;  or  "A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Thorold  Rogers.  These  three  books  are  mentioned 
in  the  order  of  their  length,  Mr.  Mill's  book  being  by 
far  the  most  complete  treatise  which  exists  on  Political 
Economy. 

XXII. — Civil  Govkbnmbnt  and  tub  Laws  op  England. 

Examiner- Char]  e*  Neate,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P..  late  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  la  Uie  University  of  Oxford. 

99.  Candidates  who  aspire  only  to  a  second  or  third- 
class  certificate,  should  study  Croasy's  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  English  Constitution  (Bentley,  yew  Burlington- 
street). 

100.  Candidates  aspiring  to  a  first-class  certificate 
should  ab*o  study  tho  3rd  and  4th  books  of  Stephens' 
Commentaries  on  tho  Laws  of  England.  The  earlier 
editions,  which  are  often  obtainable  at  a  reduced  price, 
may  be  used,  so  long  as  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  3rd 
edition. 

XXIII. — Geography. 

Examiner.— Wm.  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.R.G.*.,  Professor  of  Geography 
in  King's  College,  London. 

101.  Candidates  must  show  a  sound  knowledge  of 
Elementary  Geography,  physical  and  descriptive.  Such 
knowledgo  must  embrace  an  acquantaineo  with  at  least 
the  outlines  of  tho  great  natural  features  of  the  globo, 
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the  political  divisions  of  countries,  and  the  localities  of 
towns  and  other  places  of  importance.  This  knowledge 
will  be  looked  for  in  fuller  extent  with  regard  to  the 
British  Islands,  and  the  various  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  than  with  regard  to  other  countries.  Tho 
recent  changes  in  tho  man  of  Europe  —  especially 
in  the  cases  of  Germany  and  Italy— with  the  altered 
relationships  between  the  various  German  States,  may 
also  be  referred  to  as  amongst  the  topics  that  pro- 
minently demand  attention  on  the  part  of  the  geo- 
graphical student.  Australia,  Canada,  and  Germany 
(the  last-named  with  reference  to  the  changes  conse- 
quent on  the  war  of  1866),  are  proposed  as  subjects  for 
more  especial  study  on  the  part  of  tho  intending  can- 
didates for  the  ensuing  year's  examinations.  In  evi- 
dence of  the  knowledge  possessed  regarding  those 
regions,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  sketch,  from 
memory,  a  map  either  of  Canada,  or  of  any  ringle 


European  country,  that  may  bo  namod  by  the  examiner. 
Such  sketches  need  not  possess  accuracy  of  detail,  but 
should  at  least  show  the  general  direction  of  coast-lines, 
mountain-chains,  or  river-courses,  with  tho  localities  and 
names  of  the  principal  towns. 

102.  Candidates  who  aim  at  the  highest  class  of  cer- 
tificate should  also  be  prepared  to  answer  such  questions 
upon  Geography,  in  its  relation  to  the  Physical  Sciences 
and  the  History  of  Mankind,  as  involve  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  climate,  tho  laws  of 
Meteorology,  the  Distribution  of  Plants  and  Animals 
over  tho  Globe,  tho  leading  outlines  of  Geology,  tho 
Ethnographic  Division  of  the  Human  R°.cc,  and  tho 
commercial  resources  of  different  lands.  This  kind  of 
knowledge  is  looked  for,  not  in  place  of  geographical 
knowledge  of  a  more  elomcntary  kind,  but  as  supple- 
mentary to  it,  and  throughout  based  upon  it. 

103.  Text  Books : — Manual  of  Geography,  by  William 
Hughes  {Longman*).  Geography  of  British  History, 
by  William  Hughes  {T/mgman*).  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man 
ILonqmatu).  Pago's  I ntroductorv  Text  Book  of  Geology 
(BlMhcood).  The  School  Physical  Atlas  {either  Johnstone' '*, 
Philips';  or  that  published  by  the  National  Society). 

104.  The  Examiner,  in  his  report  on  last  year's  papers, 
says : — "  The  number  of  failures  is  large.  I  feel  sure  that 
in  many  cases  the  failure  is  due  not  so  much  to  mere  want 
of  sufficient  preparation  as  to  absence  of  a  thoughtful 
appreciation  of  tho  real  nature  of  the  task  undertaken. 
In  tho  caso  of  tho  greater  number  of  failures  (and  in  not 
a  few  of  those  ranked  as  '  third  class  *)  tho  candidates 
seemed  to  have  supposed  a  mere  schoolboy  treatment  of 
tho  subject  to  involve  all  that  was  required ;  and  no  pre- 
paration for  any  higher  test  than  would  be  applied  to 
ordinary  school  geography — and  that  of  a  very  elementary 
kind — appears  to  havo  been  resorted  to.  If  tho  candi- 
dates were  to  examine  more  fully  the  conditions  of  tho 
programme  issued  by  the  Society,  and  to  pay  stricter 
attention  to  its  injunctions  and  recommendations,  they 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  successful  competition  for 
the  higher  honours  at  its  disposal.  I  venturo  to  suggest 
whether  more  might  not  be  done  through  the  medium 
of  tho  preliminary  examinations,  in  furtherance  of  such 
a  purpose.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  havo  urged  on 
former  occasions— that  methodised  study,  with  tho  aid  of 
good  appliances,  directed  persistently  (for  at  least  somo 
length  of  time)  to  a  definite  object,  can  alone  lead  to  the 
desired  result.  Mere  generalities  and  loose  scraps  of  in- 
formation will  not  suffice.  Geography  is  nothing  if  it 
bo  not  precise  and  exact  in  detail,  as  well  as  comprehen- 
sive in  its  scope." 

XXIV. — English  Histoey. 

Examiner. — Tho  Rev.  J.  8.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern 

History  in  King's  College,  London. 

105.  English   History   and    English  Constitutional 


106.  Text  Books :— Manual  of  English  History,  by 
;  or  Tho  Student's  Hume.    Crcasy's  English  Con- 


107.  Special  subject:— The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Lingnrd. 

108.  The  Examiner,  in  hi*  report  on  last  year's  papers, 
says : — "  I  regret  to  say  that  thoy  contain  i 


instances  of  flagrant  bad  spelling  than  on  any  previous 
occasion.  I  think  tho  different  secretaries  of  tho  Insti- 
tutions in  Union  with  the  Society  of  Arts  should  havo 
their  attention  called  to  tho  fact  that  tho  candidates,  in 
gathering  up  their  papers,  do  not  always  put  them  to- 
gether with  duo  regnrd  to  the  pagination.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  tho  Examiner  is  under  the  necessity  of 
re-arranging  the  papers  of  some  of  tho  candidates,  which 
is  at  times  very  perplexing." 

XXV. — Enolish  Literature. 


Simael  Clark,  M.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners. 

109.  Any  two,  but  not  more  than  two,  of  tho  authors 
in  the  following  list  may  be  taken  up  for  examination  :— 
Shakspoare— Julius  Ca?sar;  Henry  VIII. ;  Tho  Tempest. 
Morris's  Specimens  of  Early  English  (Clarendon  Press 
Series),  from  p.  184  to  p.  378.  Bacon— Tho  Essays. 
Milton — Paradise  Lost,  books  i. — vm. 

110.  Candidates  are  recommended  to  make  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  text  of  tho  authors  they  may  select. 
The  questions  on  each  author  will  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  intendod  to  test  tho  candidate's 
acquaintance  with  the  text,  the  second  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter,  and  his  critical  and  literary  in- 
formation. Full  marks  will  not  bo  given  for  answers  in 
the  second  section  if  those  in  the  first  section  do  not 
prove  satisfactory.  No  marks  will  be  given  for  anything 
beyond  answers  to  the  questions. 

XXVI. — Looic  and  Mental  Science. 

Examiner.— J.  D.  Morell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty"* 
Inspectors  of  Schools. 

111.  Logic :  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  answer 
questions  on  the  different  processes  of  thought,  and  the 
symbols  by  which  they  are  expressed.  Every  candidate 
must  be  prepared  to  analyse  examples  of  reasoning,  and 
to  detect  fallacies. 

112.  Text  Books:  Whateley's  Elements  of  Logic,  or 
M  "roll's  Handbook  of  Logic. 

113.  A  Candidate  for  a  second  or  third-class  Certifi- 
cate will  be  expected  to  prepare,  in  addition,  any  ono  of 
tho  following  books  which  ho  may  select : — Mill's  System 
of  Ix>gic,  Book  III.,  Of  Induction ;  Dugald  Stewart's 
Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy  (McCosh's  Edition) ;  or 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  Lec- 
tures xx.  to  xl. 

1 14.  A  Candidate  for  a  first-class  Certificate  will  bo 
expected  to  prepare  any  two  of  these  works  which  he 
may  select. 

XXVII. — Latin  and  Rohan  Hibtoky. 

Examiner— Rev.  F.  Temple,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Rujby  School. 

115.  Cicero;  II.  Philippic.    Ovid  Motam.  Lib.  v. 

116.  Roman  History  to  tho  death  of  Augustus  Cirsar. 
Text  Book :— Liddell  s  History  of  Rome,  in  one  volume. 

XXVIII.-Fkench. 

Examiner. — Alphonse  Martette,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  French, 
King's  College,  London. 

1 17.  The  Examination  Paper  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts. 

118.  Tho  first  will  comprise  grammatical  questions 
and  an  extract  from  a  modern  French  writer,  to  be 
translated  into  English.  Candidates  merely  aiming  at 
a  3rd  class  certificate  should  confine  themselves  to  this 
first  part. 

119.  The  second  part  will  comprise,  together  with  a 
few  grammatical  questions,  an  English  extract  to  bo 
translated  into  French,  and  a  list  of  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions to  be  rendered  from  French  into  English,  or 
PICS  rtrea.  Tins  should  be  done  satisfactorily  by  the 
Candidate  who  aims  at  a  2nd  class  certificate. 
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120.  In  the  thiril  part,  Candidates  for  a  1st  clans  cer- 
tificate will  have  to  translate  an  English  extract  into 
French  (to  which  great  importance  is  attached),  and  to 
nnswer  properly  (in  French)  some  elementary  questions  on 
the  two  following  subjects  : — 

1.  French  literature  during  the  fifteenth  century 
and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth. 

2.  The  History  of  Frnnce.  from  the  accession  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  death  of  Louis  IX.  (768—1270). 

121.  Books  recommended  : — Mariette :  Half-Hours  of 
French  translation  (Williams  and  Xorgafe,  I/ondon  and 
Edinburgh).  Nisard:  IIi«toirc  dcla  Littcrature  Frnneaise, 
vol.  I.  ( Williams  and  Xorgah),  or  Dcmogrot :  Histoire 
do  la  Littcraturo  Francaiao  (William*  and  Xorgate). 
Duruy :  HUtoiro  do  France,  vol.  I.  (Williams  aud 
Xorgate). 

122.  The  Examiner,  in  liis  report  on  last  year's  papers, 
says: — ''The  translation  of  English  into  French  con- 
tinues the  weakest  part,  and  bears  throughout  the 
evidence  of  extremely  superficial  study.  In  some  groups 
of  papers,  all  bearing  a  strong  family  likeness,  it  is 
grievous  to  notice  the  effects  of  that  cramming  system 
which  has  lately  crept  into  so  many  school-rooms,  and 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  earnest  educators  to  denounce 
and  discourage.  1  would  again  warn  the  candidates, 
and  especially  their  teachers,  that  two  or  three  foolscap 
sheets  of  ready -made  literature  and  'cut  and  dried' 
history,  however  accurately  got  up,  cannot  secure  any 
great  number  of  marks  when,  of  all  the  grammatical 
questions  in  the  same  paper,  not  one  is  correctly 
answered,  or  when  nearly  every  word  in  the  translation 
is  an  offence  ngainst  one  or  other  of  tho  most  elementary 
rules  of  the  language." 

XXIX. — German. 

Examiner.— Dr.  Bnchheltn,  Professor  of  German  in  King's  College, 
London,  Examiner  in  German  to  the  University  of  London,  etc. 

1 23.  The  Examination  paper  will  consist  of  four  Sec- 
tions. The  first  will  contain  extracts  from  the  works 
recommended  for  reading ;  the  second  grammatical  ques- 
tions and  idioms  ;  tho  third  English  phrases,  an  extract 
from  an  English  author  (both  to  beturnod  into  German) ; 
and  the  fourth,  questions  on  the  history  and  literature  of 
Germany.  The  questions  in  tho  former  will  be  confined 
to  the  period  from  1056  to  1125;  and  in  the  latter  to 
that  from  1517  to  1624. 

124.  Candidates  for  a  third-class  certificate  should  bo 
prepared  to  translate  one  extract  at  least,  cither  from 
tho  first  act  of  "  Wilhelm  Tell"  or  from  tho  first  two 
cantos  of  "  Hermann  mid  Dorothea,"  and  to  answer  the 
first  three  grammatical  questions  in  Section  II. 

125.  Candidates  for  a  second-class  certificate  will  bo 
expected  to  answer  all  the  questions  contained  in  Section 
II.,  besides  translating  one  extract  at  least  from  tho 
above-mentioned  parts  of  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  or  "  Hor- 
mann  und  Dorothea." 

126.  Candidates  for  a  first-class  certificate  must  trans- 
late two  extracts— ono  from  prose  and  another  from 
poetry— and.  in  addition,  satisfy  the  Examiner  with 
refcrenco  to  the  questions  contained  in  Sections  II.,  III. 
nnd  IV.,  of  which  tho  translation  of  an  English  pnssago 
into  German,  the  historical  and  literary  questions  nnd 
tho  writing  of  a  German  Essay,  will  form  an  essential 
part. 

127.  Books  Ik commanded  :— Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell 
(Act  I).  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (the  two 
first  cantos  :  Knlliope  and  Terpsichore).  Schiller's 
Dreiszigjahriger  Krieg(Book  V.  first  half).  Kohlrausch's 
Peutacho  Gesehichtc  (Hcinrich  IV.  and  Hcinrich  V.) 
Vilmar's  Gesehichte  der  Deutschcn  National  Literatur 
(Dritte  Periodo). 

XXX. — Italiax. 

Eiamfaer.-SlgnoT  Plstruccl,  Professor  of  Italian  In  King'.  College, 

London. 

128.  Candidates  for  first-class  certificates  will  be  re- 
quired—(1st)  To  translate  into  English  passages  from 


some  of  tho  principal  Italian  poets  and  historians,  and  to 
answer  the  grammatical  questions  which  may  be  added 
to  those  passages.  (2nd)  They  will  also  have  to  trans- 
late into  Italian  an  extract  from  some  English  author ; 
(3rd)  and  turn  a  fow  familiar  idioms  into  their  equiva- 
lents, from  Italian  into  French,  and  rice  rerta. 

129.  For  second  and  third-class  certificates  candidates 
will  translate  into  English  some  selection  from  Metas- 
tasio's  drammi,  nnd  Foscolo  or  Manzoni's  prose  works, 
and  answer  a  certain  number  of  grammatical  questions. 

130.  Tho  Examiner,  in  his  remarks  on  last  year's  work, 
says: — "In  tho  papers  for  this  year,  whilst  I  discover 
some  small  improvement  as  regards  grammatical  rules,  I 
find  evidence  still  of  sensible  deficiency  with  respect  to 
forms  of  expression  and  tho  construction  of  Italian. 
More  extended  reading  is  also  absolutely  necessary." 

*.*  Candidates  intending  to  bo  examined  in  this  subject  shonld 
request  the  Secretary  of  their  Local  Board  to  communicate  such 
Intention  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Society  of  Arts  before  the  1st 
February.  (See  notice  at  page  911.) 

XXXI. — SpANisn. 

Examiner.—  B.  B.  Agulrre,  Esq  ,  Lecturer  on  Spanish  in  King's 
College,  London. 

131.  Candidates  for  a  first-class  certificate  will  hare  to 
translate  an  English  p  issage  into  Spanish,  to  render  into 
English  or  French  sevoral  idiomatic  phrases,  and  to  writo 
in  Spanish  a  short  essay. 

132.  Candidates  for  a  second-class  certificate  will  have 
to  translate  from  English  into  Spanish  tho  third  part  of 
the  passage  for  the  first-class,  two  letters  of  business,  and 
to  answer  several  questions  upon  the  Spanish  verba. 

133.  Candidates  for  a  third-class  certificate  will  have  to 
translate  from  Spanish  into  English,  and  to  answer  several 
grammatical  questions. 

134.  Books  recommended : — Spanish  Gil  Bias;  Nuora 
Floresta  Espafiolu,  por  Dn.  Ignacio  Coatellax;  Trozos 
escojido8  dclos  mejorea  hablintas  espanolcs,  por  Dn. 
Carlos  Ochoa ;  Esttidios  filolojios,  por  Dn.  Manuel 
Martinez  de  Morentin.— Don  Quixote  translated  into 
English  by  Charles  Jan-is. 

1 35.  Tho  Examiner  in  his  remarks  on  last  year's  papers, 
says : — "  Some  improvement  is  evinced  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding,  notwithstanding  some  of  the 
candidates  show  themselves  defective  in  tho  rules  of 
grammar  in  the  translation  from  English  into  Spanish, 
which  can  be  removed  by  a  careful  attention  to  syntax." 

XXXII.— Frebhaxi)  Drawixo. 
Examiner. — F.  8.  Cary,  Esq. 

136.  In  freehand  drawing  th*  Candidate  will  bo  re- 
quired to  show  a  practical  knowledge  of  tho  principles 
usually  applied  in  tho  imitation  of  natural  and  artificial 
forms,  such  as  furniture,  manufactured  articles,  ornament, 
foliage,  and  the  human  form. 

XXXIII.— Practical  Geometry. 

Examiner.—  Thomas  Bradley,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Practical  Geometry 
in  King's  College,  London,  and  at  the  Royal  Military  Acadcniv, 
Woolwich. 

137.  Practical  Geometry,  or  Geometrical  Drawing,  is 
required  by  tho  Mechanic,  Engineer,  Builder,  and  by  all 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  arts  of  construction. 
Tho  Candidates  will  bo  examined  in  Practical  Plane 
Geometry,  tho  construction  of  right  line  figures  of  given 
areas,  and  of  thoso  curves  which  are  required  in  the 
arts ;  in  Practical  Solid  Geometry,  Elementary  Problems 
on  the  lino  and  plane,  in  space,  und  their  combinations, 
tho  representation  by  orthographic  projection  of  simplo 
solids  from  conditions;  in  the  principles  of  Development 
as  used  in  the  construction  of  Maps,  &c. ;  and  in  Ele- 
mentary Perspective  Projection  as  far  as  it  is  required 
by  tho  Architect. 

138.  Text  Books :— Goomotry,  Plane,  Solid,  and  Sphe- 
rical (Library  of  Useful  Knowledge)  is  especially  recom- 
mondod  as  a  work  to  be  studied  on  Theoretical  Geo- 
metry.  Elements  of  Geometrical  Drawing,  published 
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by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  two  parts 
(Chapman  and  Hall).  Dr.  Woollcy's  work  on  Descrip- 
tive Geometry.  Heather's  Descriptive  Goomotry.  Also 
tho  following  French  works : — Elernena  do  Geometric 
Descriptivo,  par  S.  F.  Lacroix  ;  Traits  do  Geora6trio  Do- 
ecriptive,  par  Lofebure  de  Fourcy ;  Nouveau  Cours  rois- 
sonne  do  Dessin  Indostriel,  par  Armcngaad,  ain£,  et 
Armcng.iud,  jeune,  et  Amouxoux  ;  Bardin's  Works  on 
Doscriptivc  Geometry. 

139.  The  Examiner,  in  his  remarks  on  tho  work  done 
by  tho  candidates  last  year,  says:  —  "Even  the  plane 
geometry  is  greatly  inferior,  and  the  drawing  not  so 
good ;  but  of  any  knowledge  of  the  geometry  of  the 
plane  and  line  in  combination  there  is  little  indication, 
and  there  is  often  a  reckless  neglect  or  misconception  of 
the  conditions  of  the  question." 

XXXIV.— Mechanical  Drawino. 


Fuller,  E«q.,  C.E.,  1 
UnlrenUy  College,  London. 

140.  Candidates  in  Mechanical  Drawing  will  have 
given  to  them  tho  principal  dimensions  of  some  simple 
pieces  of  machinery,  and  they  will  bo  required,  from  the 
dimensions  given,  to  make  drawings  of  tho  machines, 
showing  in  their  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  all  the 
details  that  would  bo  required  for  their  manufacture. 
Correctness  of  design  in  tho  details  and  neatness  of 
drawing  are  tho  two  essentials. 

HI.  Tho  Engineer  and  Machinist's  Drawing  Book 
(Blackie  and  Son) ;  and,  in  general,  all  well  illustrated 
works  on  machinery,  will  show  tho  candidate  the  kind  of 
work  that  will  be  required  of  him. 

XXXV. — Theory  op  Mcstc. 

Erambur.-Jijha  nullah,  Earj. 

142.  Notation,  tho  modern  modes,  intervals,  time  sig- 
natures, tho  stave,  transposition,  modulation,  terms  and 


143.  Tho  Elements  of  Harmony. 

144.  Musical  History  and  Biography. 

145.  Arrangements  must  be  made,  in  the  Provioua 
Examinations  by  tho  Local  Boards,  to  test  Candidates, 
by  oral  examination,  in  their  knowledge  or  appreciation 
of  the  Mund  of  musical  sucessions  and  combinations.  A 
form  of  the  test  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Board  at  tho  Previous  Examination,  will  bo  sent  by  the 
Council  to  such  I<ocal  Boards  as  may  apply  for  it  in  due 
time  before  tho  Previous  Examination. 

146.  The  Examiner,  in  speaking  of  the  work  done  by 
tho  Candidates  last  year,  says : — "  In  somo  of  the  papers 
there  ore  many  examples  of  simple  processes  done  in  a 
very  slovenly  way ;  e.g.,  putting  compressed  into  full 
score,  showing  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the 
stave.  Somo  candidates  still  attempt  the  harmony  and 
counterpoint  questions,  evidently  without  having  had 
the  slightest  preparation  for  them." 


XXXVI. — Elementary  Musical  Compobitiox  (Tonic 
Sol-fa  Ststbm.) 
.— Q.  A.  Macftrren,  E*q. 


147.  The  candidate  will  be  roquirod  to  compose  a  tunc 
and  harmoniso  it  (note  against  note)  for  four  voices,  the 
initial  notes  of  the  melody,  the  number  of  measures,  the 
number  and  character  of  the  cadences,  and  the  changes 
of  key  being  given. 

148.  A  vorso  of  poetry  being  given,  the  candidate  will 
compose  for  it  an  air  with  a  bass,  properly  accentuating 
the  words  and  generally  expressing  their  sentiment. 

149.  The  candidate  will  write  a  short  composition  for 
four  voices  of  a  given  length  and  to  given  words. 

150.  Tho  exercises  may  be  written  either  in  the 
established  or  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation,  and  Can- 
didates will  bo  admitted,  on  whatever  system  they  have 
studied,  provided  they  pass  the  previous  test,  which  will 
bo  prepared  by  the  examiner,  and  furnished  to  each 
Local  Board,  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Society  of  Arts. 


FRIZES     FOE  18GO. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT'S  PRIZE. 

151.  His  Royal  Highness,  the  late  President  of  the  Society,  was  pleased  to  offer  annually  to 
the  candidate  who,  obtaining  a  certificate  of  the  first-class  in  the  current  year,  shall  have  obtained, 
in  that  yoar  and  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  it,  the  greatest  number  of  such  certificates,* 
a  Prizb  op  Twbkty-fivb  Guineas,  and  this  Prize  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  graciously 
intimated  her  intention  to  continue.  This  Prize  cannot  be  taken  more  than  once  by  the  same 
candidate  It  will  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  setting  forth  the 
special  character  of  the  Prize,  and  the  various  certificates  for  which  it  was  granted. 

GENERAL  PRIZES. 

%*  None  of  thett  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  a  Candidate  who  dote  not  obtain  a  Certificate  of  the  Firtt-elau  in  the 


1.  Arithmetic  (F)   

2.  fThc  Metrical  System  (F)  . . . . 

3.  Book-keeping  (F) 

4.  Algebra   

5.  Geometry  ...... 


........ 


G. 

7. 


First  Prize,  £5. 
Second  Prize,  £3. 
First  Prize,  £5. 
Second  Prize,  £3. 
First  Prize,  £5. 
Second  Prize,  £3. 
First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Second  Prize,  £3. 
First  Prixo,  £5. 
Second  Prize,  £3. 
First  Prizo,  £5. 
Second  Prixo,  £3. 
First  Prize,  £5. 
Second  Prizo,  £3. 


8.  Conic  Sections   

9.  Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 

tronomy   

10.  Principles  of  Mechanics  .... 

11.  Practical  Mechanics  

12.  Magnetism  and  Electricity  . . 

13.  Light  and  Heat  

14. 


(  First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Second  Prizo,  £3. 

First  Prize,  £5. 

Second  Prizo,  £3. 

First  Prizo,  £3. 

Second  Prize,  £3. 
/  First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Second  Prize,  £3. 
t  First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Second  Prize,  £3. 

First  Prise,  £5. 

Second  Prize,  £3. 

First  Prize,  £5. 

Second  Prize,  £3. 


•  In  ease  of  equality  In  the 


iber  of  toeh  Certificate*, 


the  award,  will  take  Into 


,  tho  abiatr 


of  the 
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15.  Mining  and  Metallurgy  .... 
10.  "Botany   

17.  •Floriculture   

18.  #Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cnltnn* 

19.  Animal  Physiology  in  roktioa. 

to  Health  (F)   


21.  «Folitical  Economy  (F)  

22.  Civil  Government  &c.  . . . . 

23.  *Geography  (F)  

24.  English  History  (F)  

26.  Engli&h  Literature  (F)  


( First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Second  Priae,  £3. 
(  First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Second  Prize,  £3. 
(  First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Second  Prize,  £3. 
(  First  Prize,  £5. 
(  Second  Prize,  £3. 

First  Prize,  £6. 

Socond  Prize,  £3. 

First  Prize,  £5. 

Socond  Prize,  £3. 

First  Prize,  £5. 

Second  Prize,  £3. 

First  Prize,  £5. 

Second  Prize,  £3. 
i  First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Se<  ond  Prize,  £3. 
(  First  Prize,  £6. 
\  Second  Prize,  £3. 
i  First  Prize,  £5. 
[  Second  Prizo,  £3. 


26.  Logic  and 

27.  Latin  and 

28.  French  (F)  ...... 

29.  German  (F)  .... 

30.  Italian  (F)  

31.  Spanish  (F) 

32.  Freehand  Drawing  (F) 
s^i3»  i ^r^wj^^^jt^l  o^jt'Li^^tr^^  ^^F^ 
34.  Mechanical  Drawing.. 


History 


........... 


36.  Theory  of  Music  (F) . . . . 
36.tElementarv  Musical  Compost 


pofri- 


( First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Second  Prizo,  £3. 
First  Prize,  £5. 
Second  Prize.  £3. 
First  Prize,  £5. 
Second  Prizo,  £3. 
First  Prize,  £5. 
.  Second  Prize,  £3. 

{First  Prize,  £5. 
Socond  Prize,  £3. 

{First  Prize,  £5. 
Second  Prize,  £3. 
(  First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Socond  Prize,  £3. 
|  First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Second  Prize,  £3. 
(  First  Prizo,  £5. 
\  Second  Prize,  £3. 
|  First  Prize,  £5. 
\  Second  Prize,  £3. 
j  First  Prize,  £6. 


SPECIAL  FRIZES. 
Council    Psize    to  Fbmalbs. 
152.  The  Council  of  the  Society  offers  to  the  female  candidate  who,  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
the  first-class  in  the  current  year,  shall  have  obtained,  in  that  year  and  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding  it,  the  greatest  number  of  such  certificates,^  a  Prize  of  Ten  Guineas. 

by  the 


candidate. 


This  Prize 

It  will  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 


character  of  the  Prize,  and  the  various- 


cannot  be  taken 

from  the  Society  of  Arts,  setting  forth  the 
certificates  for  which  it  was  granted. 

153.  The  whole  of  the  General  Prizes  are  offered  to  female  candidates  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  male  candidates ;  and,  in  each  of  the  subjects  marked  P,  an  additional  prize  of  £2  is 
offered  to  the  female  candidate  who  gets  the  highest  number  of  marks  with  a  certificate  of  the 
first-class.    This  special  prize  may  bo  taken  with,  or  apart  from,  any  other  prize. 

154.  In  addition  to  the  First  and  Second  Prizes  in  Political  Economy  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  offers  a  Third  Prize 
of  £2,  and  three  prizes  of  books,  value  £1  each,  to  candidates  taking  First-class  Certificates  in 
that  subject. 

155.  In  addition  to  the  First  and  Second  Prizes  in  Domestic  Economy  offered  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Mr.  Thomas  Twining,  a  vice-president  of  the  Society,  offers  a  Third  Prize  of  £2,  and 
three  prizes  of  books,  value  £1  each,  to  candidates  taking  First-class  Certificates  m  that  subject 

156.  In  addition  to  the  Prizes  m  Geography,  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  candidates 
taking  Certificates  of  the  First-class,  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  offer  an  additional  prize  of  £5  to  the  candidate  who,  taking  any  grade  of  certificate  in 
Geography,  shall  obtain  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  that  subject 

157.  In  addition  to  the  Prizes  in  Botany,  in  Floriculture,  and  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture 
offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  Candidates  taking  Certificates  of  the  First-class,  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  offers  three  additional  prizes  of  £5,  £3,  and  £1  respectively 
to  the  three  Candidates  who,  taking  any  grade  of  Certificate  in  Botany,  obtain  the  highest 
number  of  marks  in  that  subject ;  also  two  additional  prizes  of  £5  and  £3  respectively  to  the 
two  Candidates  who.  taking  any  grade  of  Certificate  in  Floriculture,  obtain  the  highest  number 
of  marks  in  that  subject ;  also  two  additional  prizes  of  £5  and  £3  respectively  to  the  two  Candi- 
dates who,  taking  any  grade  of  Certificate  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  obtain  the  highest 
number  of  marks  in  that  subject.  These  Prizes  are  offered  only  to  Candidates  who  are  bond  fide 
professional  gardeners. 

158.  In  addition  to  the  Prizes  in  Floriculture,  and  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  offered 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  Candidates  taking  Certificates  of  the  First-class,  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  offer  three  additional  prizes  of  £3,  £2,  and  £1  respectively,  to  the  three 
Candidates,  being  bond  fide  professional  gardeners,  who,  obtaining  a  Second-class  Certificate,  at 
least,  in  Floriculture  or  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  shall  obtain  the  highest  number  of  marks 
in  one  of  these  subjects,  and  also  a  Second-class  Certificate,  at  least,  in  Book-keeping  or 
Mensuration. 

•  For  Kxtr*  I'riica  in  the*  tut  jtcU  wo  |unitrra|»h»        itfc.  Its,  157,  H*. 
t  J  he*o  Prize*  are  offered  by  tli«  Tonic  So!  i»  AwwK-iatlon. 

X  In  c:i»o  of  equality  in  ibe  number  of  inch  firtlflcaUa,  the  Council,  In  DtskinK  lite  award  will  take  Into  cotuidetatiou  U»e  ability 
lio  wn  by  inch  CandUlaU*  in  the  ex*uiio*Uoui  tferwrahy.  8  ' 
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LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  BOARDS. 

Tho  following  is  a  List  of  tho  places  at  which  Local 
Boards  have  already  been  formed,  with  tho  names  of  tho 
Secretaries,  from  whom  intending  Candidates  and  others 
may  obtain  information  relative  to  the  Examinations : — 


Local  Bo  vans. 


Aberdeen 


Accrington......  

Acomb,  near  York   


Alderley  Edge 


Aldershot  and  Farnham 
District   


Alton  ... 
Ashford 


Aahton-under-Lyno  

Bacup   

Banbridge  (Ireland)  Lite- 
rary and  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  ... 

Banbury  

Beeston  (Leeds)  

Belfast  Literary  Insti- 
tute   

„     Science  School... 

Bessbrook  (Newry)   

Bewdley  

Bilaton   

Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Institute  


Bishop's  Stortford. 


Blackburn 


BLandford 


Bodmin   

Bolton  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution   


„  School  of  Science 
and  Art   


Bredbury  and  Hathcrlow 

Brighton  (for  Sussex)  ... 

(Young  Men's 


Bromley  (Kent) 


Brompton  (Kent)  St. 
Mark's  Science  School 

BromscTOvo   

Burnley  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution   

„  Church  Literary 
Institute  


Secretaries. 

(  Mr.  Jas.  Sinclair,  Mechanics' 
(    Institution,  Aberdeen. 
Mr.  Miles  X.  Lightburno 
Mr.  T.  Copley,  Acomb. 
|  Mr.  G.  W.  Kuilton,  Alderley 
\    EJge  Institute. 
Mr.   Barrow  Rule,  M.C.P., 
Principal  of  tho  Classical 
and  Mathematical  School, 
Aldershot. 
Mr.  J.  Bryant. 
Mr.T.  Nesbit,  1  l,Dover-place, 

Ashford. 
Mr.  George  Hay,  Mechanics' 

Institute. 
Mr.  J.  Pilling,  Bacup  Me- 
chanics' Institute. 

!Mr.  Hugh  McMullan,  jun., 
Dromoro -street. 

Mr.  John  H.  Beale,  Banbury. 
Mr.  W.  Standeven. 

{  Rev.  W.  C.  McCullagh. 

Mr.  James  McNeil,  Belfast 
Academy. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Wonfor,  Bess- 
brook. 

Mr.  J.  Birtwistle. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Anson,  St. 
Leonards,  Bilston. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  Institute, 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  F.  Woodham  Nash,  B.  A., 
8ion  House,  Birchangor, 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Hand  and 
H.  Harrison,  Mechanics' 
Institution. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Green,  architect, 
&c,  Salisbury-st.,  Bland- 
ford. 

Mr.  Josias  Phillips,  Little 
Berry-cottage,  Bodmin 

Mr.  Joseph  Barton,  Me- 
chanics' Institution. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lowe,  M.A., 
Manchester-road,  Bolton. 

Mr.  J.  Holbrey,  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Bradford. 

Mr.  T.  Greenwood,  I  lather- 
low,  near  Stockport. 

Mr.  Barclay  Phillips,7o,Lon8- 
down-place,  Brighton. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan. 

'  Mr.  W.  W.  Baxter,  Literary 
Institute. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Gifford,  2,  Lonem- 
place,  Skinnor-stroet,  New 
Brompton,  Kent. 
Mr.  W.  Holyoake. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Scott,  Mochanics' 
Institute. 

'  Mr.  J.  Wright  Ashworth. 


Bury  (Lancashire)   | 

Bury  St.  Edmund's 


Canterbury  

Carlisle  (Mechanics'  In- 
stitute)   

„     (Working  Men's 
Reading  Room) 

Chapoltown,  near  Bolton 


Chatham    (St.  Mary's 
Science  School)  

Chelmsford  

Cheltenham      Working ' 
Men's  Club  

Chorley  (Lancashire) 
Christchurch  .... 
Clitheroo  


........... 


Compstalb  near  Stockport 

Cork  (Young  Men's  So- 
exoty)  ..........a.......  * 

Crewe  

Dean  Mills  

Denton  and  Haughton.. 


Deptford 
Derby 


»•••..•••......•••••■• 


Devon  port 

Droit  wich 
Droylsden 

Dudley  ... 


B  L^nglia^r^!  }  ^  Josiah  Hammond. 


Earlstown   

East  Lancashire  Union  of 
Mech  anics  Institutions, 
Burnley  

Eccleshill   

Ebloy  „  

Edinburgh,  Watt  Insti- 
tute and  School  of  Art 


Evesham  

Failsworth  

Farsley,  near  Leeds 

Faversham..-  


Freetown  (Glossop) 


=1 


Galgate  .. 


Garforth  (Leeds)   

Gilford  (Ireland)  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  ... 

Glasgow  Athena)  urn  | 


Mr.  T.  W.  Probort, 
chestor-road,  Bury. 

Mr.  John  Jackson,  Head 
Master  of  tho  Commercial 
School,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Cross,  16,  St. 
George' 8-tcrraeo. 

Mrs.  Jane  Williamson,  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  Carlisle. 

Mr.  J.  Short,  Lord-street 
School. 

Mr.  M.  Howarth,  Victoria 
Mills,  Chapeltown,  Bolton. 

Mr.R.  W.  Cold  well,  St.  Mary's 
School-house,  Military- 
road,  Chatham. 

Mr.  W.  Cutts,  Chelmsford. 

Mr.  W.  Dugdale. 

Mr.  S.  Blakeloy,  Mechanics' 
Institute. 

Mr.  W.  Judd,  F.C.S.,  High- 
street. 

Mr.  J.  Gornall,  Moor-lano, 

Clitheroo. 
Mr.  John  Fernley,  Literary 

Institute. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Daly,  19,  Leitrim- 

street. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Cubbons,  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Crewe. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor. 

Mr.  John  Collins,  Broom- 
lane,  Haughton,  Denton, 
Manchester. 

Mr.  T.  Earland,  2,  Welling- 
ton-grove, Greenwich-rd., 
S.E. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Holmes,  Hon. 
Local  Sec.  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  London-road,  Derby. 

Mr.  W.  Mogg  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Chappie,  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Devonport. 

Mr.  Jeacock. 

Mr.  James  Blackburn,  Edu- 
cational Institute. 

Mr.  Williams,  Bluocoat 
School. 

Mr.  Charles  Shaw,  Earlstown, 
Newton-le-Willows. 

Mr.  John  Sutherland,  Post- 
office,  Burnley. 

Mr.  Isaac  Bakes,  Mech.  Inst, 

Eccleshill. 
Mr.  H.  Wobb. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford,  D.C.L., 
Hcriot's  Hospital,  Edin- 
burgh (Hon.  Sec.),  and  Mr. 
W.  T.  McCulloch  (See.) 

Rev.  M.  Wood. 

Mr.  John  Brierly. 

Mr.  Arthur  Kirk. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Johnson, 
Town  Clerk,  Faversham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Haigh,  Charlos- 
town-road,  Glossop. 

Mr.  William  Parkinson,  Rail- 
way-cottage, Galgato,  Lan- 
caster. 

Mr.  Arthur  Woodhead. 

Dr.  Henry  McBride,  M.D., 
Gilford,  County  Down, 
Ireland 

Mr.  John  Allen,  13,  Queen- 
street,  Glasgow. 
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Glasgow  Institution... 


Mechanics'  In- 


stitution 


Mr.  John  Craig,  F.E.L8., 
Glasgow  Institute,  280, 
George-stroct,  Glasgow. 

Messrs.  J.  K.  Dempster,  and 
R.  Bulloch,  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  George  Martin,  11,  Great 
Western-road,  Glasgow. 


Haughton  Dale  


Birkbock  Lite-  \  Mr.    G.   M.    Norris,  29, 


rary  and 
Institution 


Scientific  j 


„      Popular  Even- 
ing Classes,  Andcrson- 

iun  University   

>•  ,  c  Tonic-Sol-Pa  j  Mr  w  ^ 

Choral  Society   ) 

„,  ,   .  ,  ,-..„     ,         (  Mr.  J.  Green,  3,  Greenacrcd- 
Glodwick  (Oldham)   |    road.  Oldham! 

Gloucester  Free  Library   Mr.  W.  JeflVry. 

/  Messrs.  W.  Cockerlyne  and 
Guisboro'  (Yorkshire)  ...  ]     J.  Sanderson,  Mechanics* 

(  Institution. 
Halifax  Mechanics'  In-  1  Mr.  James  Watson,  M  or .hanics' 

stitution   f     Institution,  Halifax. 

„     Working  Men's  1  Mr.  Goo.  Gibb,  Haley-hill, 

College,   ]  Halifax. 

Hanley  Castle    Mr.  A.  Shewell. 

Haslingdcn    Dr.  J.  Binns. 

Hastings  and  St.  Loo-  \  Mr.  J.  Savery,   12,  York- 

nards   )     buildings,  Hastings 

Mr.  J.  T.  Fallows,  Haughton 
Dale  Works,  Denton,  Man- 
chester. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Foster,  and  Rev.  J. 
Davey,  Hales's  Grammar 
School,  Hertford. 
_T  I  Mr.   G.    Fairbrother,  Me~ 

Heywood   |     chanics'  Inst.,  Heywood. 

Holbwk  (Leeds)    Mr.  E.  B.  Wade. 

Holywell   Grcon    (near  J  Mr  John  Gledhm 

llalilax)  J 

(  Mr.  Joseph  Bnte,  Mechanics 
IIuddersHeUl  |    Institution.  Huddersfield. 

\  Mr.  P.  Blackmore,  2,  Char- 
Uul1  \  ■  lotte-street,  Hull. 

_  ,      mr  i  •      *r    •  (  Mr.  G.  T.  Ix-tch,  Working- 

I  °StZ°      g  Mon'8  Inrtitute>  City-road, 
 ••••  j  Hulmo. 

■  /r^i^  ( Mr-   John    C.  Nicholson, 

Hunslet  (U>eds;   ^    White  House-plnee. 

_  .  i  Mr.  W.  Goo,  Mechanics'  In- 

u> 110  \     stitute,  Hyde. 

Mr.  Edwin  Barrett,  31, 
Cornhill,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Wright,  Mechanics'  " 
tution,  Ipswich. 


College 


City  of  London 


... ... ... 


• .. ... ..».•••••••• 


Louth  

JLiccksfield 

Malvern  

Manchester  M.I  


Marplo 


.... ».•••• 


Middlcsbro*  -on-Tee*  


-! 


Kidderminster  Church  of 
England  Mutual  Im- 
jvement  Society  ... 


"s  Lynn 


.  .»  •••••••••••• 


••«•••••  ••••• 


Rov.  W. 


Mr.  H.  Fawcctt. 
(Mr.  T.    Burton,  Checker- 
\  street. 

t  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  Hyde  House, 
)  Stourbridge, 
[^neafihire  and  Cheshire  \  Mr.  Thomas  I^awton,  3.  St. 
Union   of    Institutes  j     Jamcs's-chambers,  South 

(Central  Board)  )     King-street,  Manche; 

;Mr.T.U.DakelL- 
Institute. 

IJotKk»,Church Institute...    Rov.  J.  F.  Wood. 

J.  0.  Day  son. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Leeds. 

T  .  ,  fi  . ,  {  Rev.  Thomas  Dainty,  Lich- 

' '   '■■  field. 


r 
....  \ 

„  Mechanics'  Insti-  )  ^f 
tution  .  j 

„  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association 


Li«n»«i  wu.  { *i£^£*3L*  ** Inrti' 

Lomeshaye  Even.  School   Mr.  Leonard  Clement. 

r     ,  f  Mr.  C.  Baker,  15,  St.  Peteis- 

London,  Bayswater  j    burg-place,  Bayswater,  W. 


Southampton  -  buildings. 
Chancery-lane,  W.C. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hansen,  City  of 
London  College,  Leaden- 
h all-street.  E.G. 
Mr.  H.  Grey,  Working  Men's 
Inst..  Triantrlr,  Hackney. 
N.E. 

Mr.  T.   Heller,  HercuW- 
buildings,  Lambeth,  S.W. 
Royal  Polytcch- 1  Mr.  James  Couscns.  Royal 
nic  Institution  Classes  J     Polytechnic  Institution. 

St.    Stephen's,  \  Mr.  J]  Cawood,  St.  Stephen's 

Westminster  /     School,  Westminster. 

„       St.       Thomas,  \  Mr.     G.     Phillipson.  St. 
(  hiirterhouse  Evening  J    Thomas'  Charterhouse 

Classes   )    School,  E.C. 

OA         -p.  (  Rev.  J.  R.  Holmes,  10,  Mon- 

»     StcPney  Doaaor>'  {     tague-plaee,  Poplar,  E. 

{Mr.  Benjamin  Crow,  Me- 
chanics Institution,  Louth 
f  Mr.  W.  Jeftery,  Park-green, 
\  Macclt-Rticlil. 

Malvern   Dr.  Marsden. 

Tho  Secretary  of  the 

tion. 
Mr.  W.  W 

Mill,  Marple,  Manchester. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Mechanics* 
Institute, 
Tees. 
Mr.  James  Holt, 

Mossloy  {    Inst.,  Mosidey,  near 

chostcr. 

Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne  \  Mr.  M.  J.  Forster,  Maple- 
Church    of  England  >     terra©©,  Ncwcastlc-on- 

Instituto   )  Tyne. 

New  Mills,  near  Stock-  (  Mr.  Edward  Godward,  Work- 

(    ing  Men's  Institute. 
(Mr.   J.   n.   Preeco,  Mech. 
'  1  Inst. 

fRev.  H.  B.   Bowlby,  Old- 
"  \  bury. 

ol.lliam  Lyceum    Mr.  W.  Noton. 

Ossctt  (Wakefield)    Mr.  J.  W.  Greenwood. 

Ovcr-Darwen    Mr.  E.  Neville. 

Padiham,CTiareho( ^Eng- 1  ^  p  Warburton. 
laud  .Lveiuiig  Schuol  j 

(  Mr.  Charles  Dalton  Wason, 

Paisley   <     St.      George's  School, 

{  Paisley. 

Parsonstown,  Ireland  ...    Mr.  Edward  Morrison. 
Patricroft  (Manchester). .  {  ^^7^ 

Pembroke  Dock   Mr.  J.  T.  Cock,  B.A. 

f  Mr.  John  T.  Norton,  West- 
1     street,  Poole. 
/Mr.  A.  R.   Robinson,  198y 
1     Lake-road,  Landport. 
j  Mr.  James  Ihmn,  Avenham 
l     Institute,  Preston. 
Mr.  Enos  Fenton,  Public  In- 
stitute. Ramsbottom,  nenr 
Bury  (Lane) 
|Mr.  W.  Kemp,  Mcchamcs' 
1  Institute. 

Mr.  V.  Milward. 
f  Mr.  F.  G.  Trevor,  The  Henni- 
1    tage,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Mr.  W.  Unwin,  Rotherham. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Kitehener,  M-A. 


New  Swindon   


Poolo 
Portsmouth 
Preston  .... 


Rawtcnstall  . 

llt-dditoh  

Richmond  (Surrey).  

Rotherham  „ 

Kugby  
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Dockyard  *  *• ■*»*> 

St.  Helen's  (Lancashire) 

Salford   

Scarborough  ••••••  -•• 

Slough   

Smcthwick  


Mr.  J.  Henry, 
f  Mr.  W.  B.  Stubbs,  20,  Bald- 
(    win-street,  St.  Helen's. 
[  Mr.  J.  Plant,  F.G.S., Working 
Men's  College,  Salford. 
Messrs.  Thos.  Shields  and  C. 

H.  Moxey,  Mechanics'  Inst. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Alpha- 
street. 

Mr.  F.  Talbot,  Messrs. 
Chance's  Library,  Smoth- 
wick. 

South  Staffordshire  Edu-  (  %J^.t  ™^  8meth. 

(  wick. 
Mr.  W.  Johnson,  Onprern 
Cottage,    Bevoia  Mount, 
Southampton. 

{Dr.     Craven,  Athemuum, 
Southnort. 
|  Mr.  J.  W.  Wood,  Mech.  Inst, 
I  Staleybridgo. 

Stockport    Mr.  M.  Potts,  Mech.  Inst. 

Stockton-on-Tees   Mr.  T.  H.  Ainsworth. 

Stourbridge  ..»-.....  {Kbrid£.  Sherran1' 

Stroud   Mr.  S.  S.  Dickinson. 

Thirsk   Mr.  R.  D.  Carter,  Thirsk. 


Southampton  

Southport 
Staloybridgc 


•••••• • • • 


Tintwistle  (near   Man- ) 

Chester)   J 

Tottington  (Bury) 


Mr.  Ci 


Pickford. 


{Mr.  J.  Kenyon,  Tottington 

....{ 


Mr.  F.  Stafford,  Mechanics' 

Institution,  Wakefield. 
Mr.  J.  Webb,  ~ 
Kchool. 


Wakeheld   

w—"  { "SfcZS*  *•  EioSHrt" 

Wedneabury   Rev.  J.  Winter. 

Wellingborough   ^'9J?'  ™' 

b       ^>     .........  |  hngl>orottgn. 

(Mr.    F.    H.  Chaddcrton, 

Werneth  (Oldham)   {    Mechanics'  Institute,  Wer- 

I  neth. 

m  i  ■„>,  ,n  fBev.  F.  P.  Hutton,  Gold's 
West  JJromwicn  (1)  |    Hai<  Wt§t  Bromwioh. 

West  Bromwich  (2)  {        ^hewell,West  Bxorn- 

West  Hartlepool    Messrs.  £.  Cory  and  J.  P.  Fea. 

WestRiding (Yorkshire),  (  Mr.  U.  H.  Sales,  Mechanics' 
Educational  Board  ...  I     Institution,  Leeds. 

 {"U^SS^- 

Whitby    Mr.  W.  G.  Chieaman. 

f  Mr.  J.  C.  Tildesley,  Willen- 
\  hall. 


Willenhall ...  •••  • 

Wolverhampton   


{Mr.  J.  N.  Langley,  Mowbiay 
Honse,  Wolverhampton. 
/Mr.  W.  D.  Kecble,  Royal 
 \    Laboratory,  Woolwich. 

*•  *jjrii&K '•"«--• 

„  Western  Mission  1  Mr.  Louis  J.  Rucgg,  18, 
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ELEMENTARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Tho  Society  of  Arts,  over  since  tho  establishment  of 
its  system  of  Examinations,  has  (whilo  abstaining  on  its 
own  part  from  examining  students  in  elementary  subjects) 
recommended  tho  Distriot  Unions  and  Local  Boards  in 
connection  with  it  to  hold  Examinations  of  this  character 
as  preparatory  to  the  Final  Examinations  of  the  Society. 
In  order  to  aid  thorn  in  doing  this,  and  at  tho  same  time 
to  promote,  as  far  «b  possible,  a  uniformity  of  standard 
all  over  the  country,  the  following  definite  scheme  of 
elementary  examinations  is  recommended  for  the  use  of 
tho  District  Unions  and  Local  Boards.  It  is  in  two 
grides,  and  the  candidates  should  bo  allowed  to  Belcct 
either  grade  at  their  discretion.  % 

Lower  Grade. 

1.  Every  candidate  mutt  be  examined  to  the  6rat  four  rale* 
of  Arithmetic,  simple  and  coin  pound. 

2.  Female  candidates  moil  also  becxamioed  in  plain  needle- 
work. 

3.  Male  candidate.  muat  al.o  be  examined  in  one  at  least  of 
the  thtce  following  subject*:  — 

A.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  History. 

B.  Tbe  rudiment*  of  English  History. 

C.  Tbc  rudimenU  of  the  Geography  of  England. 

Mmpbf*'^  *^suu!dao  *"  require"*'  "  ^  '°°d  I«*a,,'nsT  of  • 
5-  A  satisfactory  examination  will  entitle  the  candidate  to  a 
certi6c«te  (of  the  Lower  Grade)  from  the  District  Union  or 


IJlOHSK  GRADE. 

1.  Every  candidate  mutt  he  examined  in  Arithmetic,  in- 
cluding tbe  Rule  of  Three,  Decimal  and  Vulgar  Fraction*. 

2.  Every  female  candidate  moat  also  abow  ptuficiency  fa 
needlework. 

3.  Male  candidates  mutt  also  be  examined  in  one  at  least  of 
the  four  following  subject*: — 

A  The  facts  ol  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

B.  A  general  knowledge  of  'English  History,  and  especially 

n?  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

C.  The  G.ogr«ptiy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

D.  English  Graanmar. 

4.  Candidate*  will  he  expected  to  write  fairly,  spell  correctly, 
and  expre»a  themselves  (.'Tanimaticully. 

5.  A  satiefactovy  examination  will  entitle  the  candidate  to 
a  certificate  (of  the  Higher  Grade)  farm  the  Distriot  Union  or 


No  candidates  under  1 2  years  of  ago  should  bo  admitted 
to  either  grade  of  these  examinations. 

The  Secretary  of  any  District  Union  or  Local  Board 
in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  desiring  to  adopt 
this  scheme  of  Elornentuiy  Examinations,  must  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  before  the  10/ A  of 
February,  stating  the  number  of  male  and  female  Can- 
didates respectively  desiring  to  bo  examined  in  each 
grade.  Examination  Papers*  m  tho  above  subjects  will 
then  bo  forwarded  to  him,  which  of  course  must  be  kept 
secret  from  the  Candidates  until  the  time  of  tho  Exami- 
nations. 

(where  papers  supplied  by  the 


*  The  uniform  Examination  Tap?™  nfTord  a  eoratnmi  *tandard  of 
examination  .  and,  to  promote  uniformity  in  the  application  of  that 
standard,  special  copies  nf  tbe  Examination  Papers,  with  the  nuinlwr 
of  marks  to  be  awarded  for  a  complete  answer  lo  each  question,  wUl 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  local  examiners.  Thus,  suppose  that  hi 
a  paper  these  arc  twelve  questions,  and  that  the  aggregate  naaiber 
of  mark*  assumed  to  the  paper  U  120;  the  number  of  marks  pinoed 
opposite  to  each  of  the  questions  will  depend  upon  their  relative 
difficulty,  and  tho  proportion  of  these  mar~s  given  by  the  examiner 
for  tbe  anawcr  of  any  candidate  will  depend  upon  lit  accuracy  and 
completeness.  Supposing  a  perfect  answer  to  a  quastlou  to  be  set 
down  as  worth  20  marks,  an  examiner  may  award  20,  IS,  Iv,  or  any 
leas  number,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  answer.  Thus  the  candi- 
dates all  over  the  country,  though  their  papers  be  tested  by  different 
examiners,  will  be  placed  aa  nearly  as  possible  npon  an  equal  foot- 
should  receive  a  certificate  wh«  does  n«<t  obtain 
whole  paper  being  north  130 
person  should  examine  ail  the 


examiners,  ix1  piai-ru  in  urari)  u 
tng .  No  ca  i  id  Idate  slv  <u  Id  receive  a  < 
at  least  20  mart.  In  each  paper,  the 
marks.    It  is  desirable  that  the  same 


lu  any  one 
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Society  of  Arts  are  used)  must,  in  1869,  be  held  on  the 
16th,  17th,  and  18th  March,  after  four  o'clock,  p.m., 
as  follows : — 


TcrsruT, 
16th  March, 
After  4  p.m. 

Wkpsiscat, 
17th  March, 
After  4  p.m. 

TITOB8DAT, 

18th  March, 
After  4  p.m. 

Arithmetic. 

English  History. 
Geography. 

Gospel  History. 
English  Grammar. 

Tho  District  Unions  and  Local  Boards  will  understand 
that,  whether  in  the  Elementary  Examination  tho  papers 
supplied  by  tho  Society  of  Arts,  or  entirolv  different 
papers  arc  used,  the  Local  Boards  or  their  own  Examiners 
must  look  through  tho  Candidates'  answers  and  award 
the  certificates.  When  this  has  been  done,  a  return  in 
the  following  form  must  be  mado  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  who,  in  those  cases  where  the 
Society's  elementary  papers  have  been  used,  will  then 
forward  the  proper  number  of  blank  Forms  of  Certificate 
to  bo  rilled  up  by  tho  Local  Board : — 

Elementary  Examinations,  1869. 

Name  of  Board  or  \  

District  Union,  j 

No.  of 


Males  .. 
Females 

Total* 


I 


Lowtr  Gjudk. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  this  form  may  bo 
filled  up  and  returned  to  tho  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  every  case,  as  it  is  important  that  the  full  number 
of  Candidates  examined  in  tho  Elementary  Examina- 
tions should  bo  accurately  known  and  stated. 

Any  Candidate  who  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  the 
Higher  or  Lower  Grado  in  these  Preparatory  Examina- 
tions in  Elementary  Subjects  may,  at  tho  discretion  of 
the  Local  Boards,  if  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age, 
be  "  passed  "  to  the  Final  Examination  of  tho  Society  of 
Arts  in  any  of  the  special  subjects  in  which  his  or  her 
knowledge  has  also  been  properly  tested. 

The  Council  of  the  Socioty  of  Arts,  while  desiring 
thus  to  aid  local  bodies  in  promoting  elementary  educa- 
tion, hope  they  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  ' 
elementary  certificates  awarded  by  themselves 
confounded  with  the  certificates  awarded  by  tho  I 
of  Arts. 


tho 


The  foregoing  Programme  of  Examinations  is  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  may  be  bad 
gratis  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


JrotffMngs  of  Institutes* 


r  Yorkshire  Union  op  Mbchanics'  Institutes. — At 
the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  this 
Union,  held  in  Leeds,  Mr.  E.  Huth,  of  Hudderafield,  in 
the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  authorise 
the  agent  to  organise  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
county  whore  he  may  deem  it  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  attention  to  the  subject  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion, and  tho  means  whereby  the  aid  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  may  bo  extended  to  the  working 
classes.  It  was  also  resolved  to  invito  tho  Standing 
Committee  for  Science  and  Art  of  the  Yorkshire  Board 
of  Education  to  convene  a  conference  of  schoolmasters, 
to  discuss  the  introduction  of  scientific  teaching  into 
schools.  A  register  of  duly  qualified  science  teachers 
was  directed  to  be  opened  at  the  office  of  the  Union. 


SCIENCE   AND    ART  DEPARTMENT 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Tho  results  of  tho  recent  examination  of  the  works  in 
drawing,  painting,  modelling,  executed  in  the  year 
1867-68,  in  the  schools  of  art,  night  classes,  and  schools 
for  tho  labouring  poor,  are  as  follows: — As  respects 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor,  788  schools 
were  examined,  being  an  increaso  of  200  on  the  number 
examined  in  1867.  87,300  exercises,  worked  by  58,000 
children,  wero  oxamincd,  being  an  increaso  in  tho  year 
of  17,300  exercises,  and  15,106  children.  As  respects 
schools  of  art  and  night  classes,  the  number  examined 
in  1868  was  204,  being  38  more  than  in  1867.  8,600 
students  workod  16,700  exercises,  an  increaso  during  the 
year  of  1,700  students  and  4,200  workod  papers.  152  of 
these  schools  and  classes  sent  up  for  examination  51,000 
drawings,  executed  by  8,000  students  in  tho  ordinary 
course  of  the  year's  study,  an  increase  of  24  schools, 
19,000  works,  and  1,600  students.  In  1867,  out  of  44 
candidates  examined  for  tho  third  grade,  or  art  teacher's 
certificate,  15  wero  successful.    In  February,  1868,  62 


candidates  were  cxamined,"and  25  succeeded  in  passing 
tho  required  examinations.  Finally,  tho  results  show  a 
total  increase,  in  twelve  months,  of  240  schools  examined, 
18,306  candidates,  and  40,600  works  and  exercises. 

In  1867,  tho  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in 
drawing,  from  teachers  holding  drawing  certificates 
granted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  was : — 

In  public  and  other  schools    79,411 

In  provisional  schools  of  art   14,639 

In  metropolitan  district  schools  of  art  (in-  \ 

eluding  those  in  connection  with  tho  >  2,702 
National  Art  Training  School)  ......  J 

Students  in  training  for  masters  and  na-  1  ^ 
tional  scholars  at  Sonth  Kensington  . .  J 

Schoolmasters  and  pupil-teachers   1,651 

In  night  classes  for  instruction  in  drawing  2,.5o3 

In  private  schools,  grammar  schools,  &c.  4,529 

Total   105,529 


line  3rts. 


Amsterdam  Fine  Art  Exnrnmox. — This  important 
exhibition  of  tho  works  of  art  of  all  nations,  is  announced 
to  open  on  tho  seventh  of  September,  and  the  works  to  bo 
exhibited  are  to  bo  sent  in  botwocn  the  10th  and  24th  of 
the  present  month  of  August.  All  communications  to 
be  made  to  the  Commission  of  the  Exhibition,  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  Amsterdam.  There  is  ono 
clause  in  the  regulations  which  deserves  notice ;  it  is  to 
tho  effect  that  no  work  can  bo  received  except  from  tho 
producer,  or  accompanied  by  his  consent  in  writing. 


SmfiKtm. 

 ♦ 

New  Tannino  Material. — The  wood  of  the  red 
Quebracho  has  been  successfully  applied  to  tanning  pur- 
poses in  Buenos  Ayres.   Messrs.  Bletecher  and  Corn- 
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pany,  of  thatcity,  showed,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  a  collec- 
tion of  leathern  tanned  with  tho  powder  of  this  wood, 
and  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  its  employment.  The 
trial  of  new  tanning  and  dyeing  substances  in  various 
countries  cannot  bo  too  much  rec< 


(to  nun  cue. 


Paraguay  Tea.— Mate,  or  Yerba  Mate,  is  made  from 
the  leaves  of  a  species  of  holly  {Ilex  paraguaytnsu). 
These  possess  tonic  and  stimulant  properties,  so  that  they 
replace  tho  true  Chines©  tea  in  South  America.  This 
plant,  a  native  of  Paraguay,  constitutes  large  forests, 
termed  yer  bales,  in  the  central  and  eastern  and  northern 
portions  of  the  republic.  The  Jesuits  planted  great 
numbers  of  these  trees  round  their  residences,  and  these 
have  continued  to  this  day  to  furnish  tho  principal  article 
of  commerce  of  the  country.  It  is  called  by  tho  natives 
"tho  plant,"  by  tho  Spaniards  "verba,"  and  by  the 
Ouarani,  "caa."  Tho  annual  production  of  Paraguay 
tea  is  estimated  at  44  to  51  million  pounds,  of  tho  value 
Of  £140,000  to  £180,000. 


Nova  Scotia.— The  Mining  GazttU  says:— "Nova 
Scotia  has  long  felt  tho  want  of  a  good  commercial  agent 
in  Europe,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Frederick  Newton  Gisborno  has  boon 
appointed  representative  of  the  Mines  Department  at 
London." 


M.  Boucher  de  Crkvrcxetjr  or  Perthes,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  palaeontologist,  died  at  Abbeville,  in 
the  79th  year  of  his  age.  M.  do  Perthes  was  not  only  an 
indefatigable  savant,  but  a  generous  philanthropist ;  ho 
had  given  liberal  donations  in  aid  of  the  young  work- 
women of  eight  or  ten  different  districts  of  France,  and 
he  has  left  by  will  to  seventeen  towns  a  sum  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  bo  given 
annually,  by  way  of  reward  and  encouragement,  to  the 
most  deserving  young  workwoman  of  each  town. 

Sous. 


The  Mont  Cbnis  Tuxnel. — During  tho  month  of 
July  the  progress  made  at  tho  MontCenis  Tunnel  has 
been  123  metres,  of  which  60  metres  was  tho  length 
driven  on  tho  French  side  at  Modanc,  and  63  metres  at 
Bardonneche,  on  tho  Italian.  Tho  position  of  these 
works  up  to  tho  31st  July  was  as  follows : — 

Length  driven  at  Modano   3,528 

„        „        Bardonneche  ..  5,119 

Total  length  of  tunnel  driven   8,647 

Length  remaining  to  bo  driven ....  3,573 

Total  length  of  tunnel    12,220 

The  boring  is  now  going  on  more  rapidly  than  before, 
as  the  character  of  the  rock  through  which  tho  tunnel  is 
being  driven  is  softer. 

Aoricvltttral  EXHIBITION  at  Sastiaoo.— It  appears 
that  the  Chilian  authorities,  conceiving  that  tho  date 
appointed  for  tho  Santiago  exhibition  was  too  early, 
havo  deferred  the  opening  to  the  1st  of  April  1869.  A 
committee  has  been  formed  amongst  tho  principal 
manufacturers  of  Paris  and  neighbourhood,  with  tho 
view  of  facilitating  tho  exhibition  of  French  products  at 


CffTttspnUtntf. 

Thb  Parcel  and  the  Tbleoraph  Port. — Sir, — Of  the 
administrative  principles  advanced  in  our  report  to  the 
Society  on  tho  question  of  the  parcel  post  were  these : — That 
tho  public,  having  an  establishment  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  letters  of  some  twelve  thousand  postal 
stations,  nnd  of  twenty-flvo  thousand  persons,  had  tho 
right,  and  ought,  for  economy,  to  utilise  that  great 
establishment  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  any 
other  matters  within  its  capacity;  that  tho  main  ex- 
pense of  tho  establishment  being  paid — rents,  salaries, 
&c,  it  was  within  its  capacity  to  render  much  addi- 
tional service,  at  a  lower  rate  of  additional  charge 
than  it  could  possibly  bo  rendered  by  any  separate 
establishment  to  bo  paid  for.    Theso  principles  havo 
been  adopted  by  tho  Government,  and  sanctioned  by  tho 
Legislature  in  the  Postal  Telegraphs  Act.    Now  tho 
mail  post-carts  may  carry  small  parcels  or  printed  matter, 
and  the  postman  may  carry  and  deliver  them  on  his 
rounds  with  his  letters,  especially  to  outlying  villa  pes, 
and  places  where  they  could  not  bo  carried,  except  at 
disproportionate  and,  commonly,  prohibitory  expense,  by 
separate  carriers,  whose  whole  time,  for  tho  one  payment 
of  service,  must  be  paid  for.    I  beg  to  call  tho  attention 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  of  tho  Institutions  in 
Union  with  the  Society,  and  the  Press,  to  the  fact  that 
the  timo  has  now  arrived  when  tho  public  may  claim 
the  application  of  theso  administrative  principles  to 
the  conveyance  of  small  parrels  and  printed  matter 
as  complementary  to  the  telegraph  post.    Tho  prico 
at  which  the  post  now  carries  trado  samples  and 
patterns,  of  twopence  for  every  quarter  of  a  pound 
or  fraction  of  a  quarter  of  a   pound,  is  a  high 
protectionist  exaction,    and    that,    too,    fenced  by 
troublesome  regulations.     There  is  a  demoralising 
war  of  evasions  for  tho  transmission  of  comparatively  few 
articles  of  value,  as  samples.  Even  the  charge  for  books, 
which  is  ono  half  that  for  samples,  or  a  penny  for  each 
quarter  of  a  pound  or  fraction  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  is  bo 
high  as  only  to  bo  resorted  to  in  very  special  cases,  and — 
comparatively  to  the  general  book  circulation  in  tho  pro- 
vinces— very  rare  cases.   In  respect  to  tho  many,  tho 
wage  classes,  the  present  rates  of  charge  imposo  on  the 
transmission  and  interchange  of  small  things,  which  are 
of  high  social  value,  the  like  obstructions  to  those  which, 
under  the  old  postal  system,  prevailed  against  trading 
and  family  correspondence.    A  son  in  placo  in  London 
sends  to  his  mother,  by  postage  stamps  or  money  order, 
a  portion  of  his  wages,  and  she  in  return  might  send  him 
some  piece  of  her  own  work,  a  pair  of  stockings,  or  some 
socks,  or  a  comforter,  and  although  it  is  no  heavier  than* 
book,  she  has  not  the  privilege  of  sending  it  at  tho  book 
rate,  and  if  sho  were  to  pretend  it  was  a  sample,  the  sample 
rate,  eightpeneo  a  pound,  is  extortionate  and  prohibitory. 
Now,  on  continental  examples,  that  of  Switzerland 
especially,  as  also  that  of  Belgium,  which  served  as 
examples  for  the  telegraphic  post,  I  submit  that  we  may 
ask  of  the  Government  to  rid  us  of  the  existing  trammels 
to  tho  uso  of  tho  post,  for  tho  service  in  question ; — to  let 
us  have  a  parcel  post,  at  two  pence  a  pound,  and  a  half- 
penny for  every  quarter  of  a  pound  or  fraction  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  and  to  let  us  havo  halfpenny  stamps 
for  tho  purpose,  since  those  rates  will  pay,  as  shown  by 
continental  postal  examples,  as  shown  also  by  private 
homo  examples  of  deliveries  in  districts  at  a  halfpenny 
a  pound  and  less.    In  Switzerland,  say,  there  is  to  be 
a  ball  in  Zurich,  but  a  young  lady  finds  that  sho  has 
not  got  a  proper  pair  of  ball-shoes,  and  sho  telegraphs 
to  her  shoemaker  at  Geneva  to  send  hor  a  pair  by  return 
of  post.    A  tradesman  has  a  sudden  demand  for  a  small 
article,  and  ho  telegraphs  for  it  to  tho  wholesale 
houso  in  Geneva  or  elsewhere  to  havo  it  by  return  of 
post.    By  sending  for  them  through  tho  post,  by  letter 
sometimes,  and  by  telegraph  on  frequent  emergencies, 
much  and  increasing  business  is  conducted  with  reduced 
amounts  of  stock.    Of  this  I  might  give  extended  illus- 
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trations.  Continental  posts  earn"  printed  matter,  news-  j 
papers,  &c,  at  loss  than  a  halfpenny  per  sheet.  In  this 
oountry  the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  penny  news- 
papers by  the  newsvendora  is,  I  believe,  little  more 
than  a  farthing,  and  for  the  newspupors  the  sorvieo 
may  be  left  as  it  is  in  populous  neighbourhoods  ;  but  a 
farthing  will  not  pay,  nor,  commonly,  a  halfpenny  either, 
for  carrying  a  single  paper  a  mile  or  so  to  any  outlying 
place.  But  a  halfpenny  will  pay  well  to  the  post  which  has 
its  messengers  going  there.  Then  why  should  not  the  post 
be  required  to  render  the  service  of  the  delivery  of  printed 
papers  for  a  halfpenny!'  "Why should  it  bo  allowed  to  go 
on  with  a  prohibitory  exaction  of  a  penny,  the  cost  of  the 
whole  paper  itself '(  To  a  scientific  association  like  the 
Society  of  Arts,  or  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Saience,  to  charitablu  and  other  associations,  with 
numerous  members  to  whom  circulars  arc  required  to  bo 
Bent  weekly,  to  electoral  and  commercial  bodies — this 
exaction  of  the  penny  for  every  printed  circular,  so  much 
beyond  the  real  cost  of  the  service,  as  shown  by  separate 
enterprises  undertaking  the  servico  at  lees  than  half! 
price,  is  an  oppressive  contravention  of  sound  adminis- 
trative and  economical  principles,  from  which  wo  should 
now  claim  relief.  There  are  a  few  grand  people  who  yet 
pronounce  the  penny  post  to  be  a  great  plague,  and 
who,  sooner  than  that  their  lazy  sybarite  minds  should 
have  the  very  slightest  disturbance,  would  stop  the 
whole  freedom  of  intercommunication  of  the  many, 
and  would,  if  thoy  might,  re- impose  the  fetters  of  the 
old  prohibitory  letter  rates.  The  samo  species  of  people 
talk  superciliously  of  the  "plague  of  trade  circulars." 
But  it  is  a  primary  economical  object  in  a  manufacturing 
and  economical  community  to  stimulate  legitimate  con- 
sumption. The  smallest  facilities  in  detail  for  the 
purpose  are  tho  greatest  in  their  aggregate  results.  The 
complete  utilisation  of  our  postal  machinery  in  these 
details,  for  collection  and  distribution,  is  a  measure  of 
first  rate  public  magnitude.  In  his  evidence  beforo 
tho  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  telegraph 
post,  Mr.  Scudamoro  stated  that  he  had  been  "  whipped 
up"  to  tho  measure  bv  his  chief.  Now  that  there  is 
some  quiet ;  now  that  Mr.  Aahurst,  the  diligent  solicitor 
of  tho  Post-office,  will  doubtless  have  tho  task  of  con- 
tending with  tho  claims  of  the  telegraph  and  the  railway 
oompunies  compensation,  we  may  beg  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  "  whip  up"  Mr.  Scudamoro  again,  and  bring 
him  well  *•  up  to  tho  collar"  to  drag  forward  this  measure 
of  the  parcel  post,  which  obviously  belongs  to  him,  as 
complementary  to  the  groat  measure  of  tho  telegraph 
m,  fcc.,  Edwin  Chadwicx. 
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Animal  and  vegetable  substances,  preserving— : 

Arruour  plates— 2308  — II.  F.  liamhleton. 
Bantling  cord*,  manufacturing— 2  US— T.  Hart. 
Mellows,  self-acting— 3239-R  Berson. 
Boat*,  Ac.,  constructing,  Ac— 3006 — V.  de  Stains. 
Boiler*,  Ac.— 226 J— C.  J.  Galloway  and  C.  II.  Holt. 
Boilers,  Ate.,  feeding— 229a — A.  M.  Clark. 
Brealng— 2274  — E.  Boanes 
Bronzing  printed  work— 2333— B.  O. 
Buckets -2235— W.  Turner. 
Buildings,  Ac  ,  constructing— 209$ — J.  H. 
Canal  boats,  Ac,  propelling— 22««  — W.  R, 
Cask -washing  apparatus— 2317 — J.  Steel. 
Cham  | ague,  artificial— 327  8— L.  Koae. 
Clocks,  Ac.— 2317— W.  8.  Harrison. 
Cloth,  Ac.,  plaiting  strips  of -21il— G.  Slater. 
Coal,  Ac,  apparatus  for  getting- US— O.  E.  DonUthorpe. 
Coal,  Ac  ,  separating  impurities  from— 2283- A.  Homfray. 
Cocoa,  preparing  -  2314—1'.  I'earson. 

Cotton,  Ac  ,  winding  warps  of  —  2238  -  H.  W.  Ripley  A  T.  Shackletnn. 
Cotton  wool,  Ac.,  teeth  for  machines  for  picking— 2327— W.  B.  Lake. 
Coutitlng  machines- 2276  — C  P  Wilcox. 
Dow-tailing  machines  -  2299— W.  T.  Hamilton. 
Drills  for  distributing  corn,  Ac. — 2233— J 
Eartheuwarr,  Ac  — 2277  -  T.  0.  Green 
Edibles  and  liquids, 


Feeding  bottle*,  cap*  for— 3333— J.  Thompson  and  J.  O. 

Fibrous  substances,  spinning,  Ac.— 2370— EL  B.  Barlow. 
Flrc-anns— 2319— J.  Purdey. 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 3306— C.  B.  Bmoman. 
Flrt-lrons,  Ac— 2262— T.  Kendrlck  and  8.  Davie*. 
Fluids,  raising  and  dise  hawing— 2258— R.  : 
Fuel,  utillsing-2125-F.  n.  Danchcll. 
Furnaces— 2040- E.  n  Wilson. 
Furnaces— 2266—  J.  Thomas, 
fias— 2261— D.  Webster. 
G  is  rcgulalois-2229— W.  Holllngwm-th  i 
(las  rcgulators-2322-J.  8.  Brombead  and  J. 1 
Class,  manufacturing— 2321-J.  Kllncr. 
Gl.iss  ornament  apt  .llcablc  to  lace,  Ac. — 2369 — E.  A.  Cowper. 
Glove  fasteners  -2287  —  T.  I)c*ch»mp«. 
Harness,  Ac,  links  for— 3244— W.  R.  Lako. 
Hay,  Ac,  cutUng— 2343—  W.  R.  Lake. 
Horses,  Ae.,  clipping— 3246— 8.  Davis. 
Hose,  coupling— 2255—  C.  W.  Brndshaw. 

Iron,  application  of,  for  building  purpose*— 2284  —  C.  Weekes. 

Uusps-ltM^  JL  Rae**'  *°'  °'  J 

Lamp*— 2179 — H.  H.  Doty. 
Lamps—  2286—  F.  Green. 

Lawns,  Ac,  trimming  the- edge*  of— 17s3— L  B.  Guest. 
Letter  boxo<,  Ac— 3309— W.  DeunU. 
Lightning  onmiuctors— 2271— T.  W.  Gray. 
Liquid  meters —2255— A.  Browne. 
Loads,  tran*i«irtlng— 2381  — C.  Hodgson. 
Lockets— 2U3-W.  Gilbert. 
Looms-2219-W.  Shaw. 
Looms— 2 131— T  Wrlglcy  and  W.  E.  Yates. 
Manures,  artificial  -  2297— 8.  Langdalc. 
Metallic  ores  and  compounds,  treating— 2293— T.  Glbb. 
Mortising  machines,  chisel  for — 2231  —  R.  Chamberlain. 
Motlvo-|ower  apiaratus  — 2254 — W.  and  W.  T.  1 
Motive-power  engines— 2264 — J.  Gill. 
Panoramic  pictures  -2280— J.  Ratne. 
I'aper,  manufacture  of— 3251— J.  Duguld,  juu. 
Picture*.  Ac,  hanging  -  2205— A.  Oldham. 
Pipe  Jolnts-2267-F.  Chom<<-Stelnbarh. 
Piston  valve*— 2231—  C.  J.  Galloway  and  C.  H. 
Ploughs— 2111 — A.  Burhan. 

Pneumatic  apparatus— 1  ISO— A.  M.  and  M.  A.  WIer. 

Printers'  type,  Ac— 2225-L.  Hannart  and  N.  A.  Aabertio,  jc 
Printing  machine*— 2164 — J.  Holt  and  G.  8.  Cop 
Racket  bat* - 3304— T.  A.  Ward  and  H.  Whale. 
Kail* ay  carriages,  heating— 2330— W.  B.  1 
Railway  sleepers— 3212— J.  C.  Leaver. 
Rallways-2252—  W.  J.  C.  Mulr. 
Railways,  signalling  on— 2348— E. 
Rotary  steam  engine*— 333S— C.  E.  Prooman. 
Rotatory  engines  and  pumps— 2186— W.  L.  G.Wright. 
Safe*  and  strong  room*  - 323s— C.  do  Bergue  and  J.  C  f 
Sash  fasteners — 2367  -  8.  Deacon. 
Screw  propellers— 2098— G.  Alder. 
Sewing  machines— 2273— W.  Winter. 
Ships,  masting  of- 334 1— D.  Rnssell. 
Shuttles.  Ac— 2340-D.  Sowden  and  R.  C. 
8tads-3?37-A.  Taylor. 

Threads,  drying  and  beating— 2302— L.  Dulac. 
Tube*  or  hose,  flexible— 2282— W.  H.  A  A.  M.  1 
Valves— 2269— T.  Bonell. 
Ventilators— 2240 — T.  F.  O.  Wlntonr. 
Vessels  of  war— 2249— <".  P.  Stone, 
Watch  protectors,  Ac,  for  preventln 
2250— A.  Woollan. 

Ac  ,  deenrtlcatlng-2303-8.  H. 
raising  and  I 
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Meat, 


106. 


wttii  Co*ri.«T«  arsctnoa' 
preserving— 2440— II .  A.  Bonneville. 

for— 2434— O.  T.  Rousflcld. 

Parum  Sullso. 

W.  W.  Hooper. 
W.  R.  Lake. 


456. 
468. 
460. 
470. 
47S. 
479. 
4S6. 
4«7. 


J.  ' 

T.  Smith. 
J.  W.  Melllng. 
J.  R.  Btoney. 
8.  C.  Lister. 
8.  B.  Tucker. 
W.  Wootton. 
B.  George. 
W.  E.  Deverna. 


696.  H.  A.  Bonneville. 

497.  II.  A.  Bonneville. 

498.  A.  I.emxsvon. 
500.  J.  P.  Lack. 
601.  W.  E.  Oedge. 
6«6.  W.Wetdou. 
655.  J.  R.  Cooper. 
663.  J.  Adams  and  I 
S45.  F.  Ryland. 

1261.  J.  Krsklae. 
1678.  J.  Dewar. 


2042.  A.  F.  Osier. 
J 106,  J.  F.  BoeUus. 
2190.  A.  V.  Newton. 
20»4.  W.  Pollock  and  J.  Stobo. 
2198.  E.  I). 


PsrawT  ox  which 

1994.  H.  Wilde. 
1987.  A.  V.  Newton. 


I)  err  or  £60  ha* 
2062.  H.  <  'artwrlght. 

3073.  J.  and  H.  Inghsun 

Broad  ley. 

3074.  CO.  Ci 
3178.  W.  E.  Ni 

Drrr  or  £loo  nt*  ■*■» 
I  1976.  A.V.Newton. 
1977.  A.V.  Newton. 
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Examinations,  1869. 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  1869  is 
now  published,  and  may  be  had  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Prizes. 

Tbe  Council,  at  tho  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  the  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Railway  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans : — 

1.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  meat  by 
rail  tho  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  rednco  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  meat  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail. 
The  principal  evils  to  be  avoided  are — excessivo  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressure,  by  handling 
exposure  to  dust,  insects,  &c.  This  prize  may  bo  awarded 
for  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitable  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  be 
sent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  milk  cans  by 
by  rail,  tho  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  the  ordinary  open  trucks.  Tho  principal  evils  to  be 
avoided  are — tho  heating  and  shaking  of  the  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scalo  of 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  to  bo  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  tho  Society's 
Silver  Medal  and  £  10. 

The  object  in  vie  w  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  deterio- 
ration which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  the 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns."  Tho  principal  evils 
to  bo  avoided  are— the  heating  of  the  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  the  can  which  may  causo  tho  buttery 
particles  to  separate. 

A  specimen  of  tho  improved  railway  milk-can  to  bo 
sent  in. 

The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Society 
of  Arts  before  the  1st  February,  1869. 



Harvesting  Cobm  in  Wet  Weatheb. 

The  Essay  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gill  well- 
park,  Sewardstone,  Essex,  for  which  tho  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Gnineas 
were  awarded,  is  now  ready.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  publishers  to  tho  Society  of  Arts;  price 
one  shilling,  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


gmtttinp  ai  tit  Sotieli. 

Cantor  Lectures. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Letheby's  Course  of 
Lectures  "  On  Food"  will  be  resumed  next  week. 


Iwm&ings  of  InstMons* 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1868. 

{Continue*!  from  page  611.) 

The  following  are  the  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
various  subjects  at  tho  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

PIUCTICAL  MECHANICS. 

HO  IBS  ALLOWBD. 


heart- 


1.  Define  a  pinion,  a  rack,  a  crown-wheel,  an  annular 
wheel,  the  pitch-eirele  of  a  toothed  wheel,  and  tho  pit  eh  of 
a  screw.  Distinguish  between  a  right-handed  and  a  left- 
handed  screw.    How  are  screws  cut  in  a  lathe  P 

2.  Explain  tho  following  contrivances :— (1)  A»i 
wheel;  (2)  a  ratchet-wheel;  (3)  a  ftutt;  (4)  a 
wheel ;  (5)  tho  Genera  stop. 

3.  Describe  some  method  of  connecting  two  parallel 
shafts  by  a  single  belt  and  wheclwork,  so  as  to  enable  tho 
continuous  rotation  of  one  shaft  to  bo  communicated  to 
tho  other,  either  in  tho  same  or  in  opposite  directions. 
How  may  tho  rotation  of  tho  second  shaft  bo  stopped 
when  required  ? 

4.  Two  parallel  axes,  which  do  not  overlap,  aro  so 
•lose  together  as  to  bo  nearly  in  the  same  line,  and  it  is 
wished  to  communicate  motion  from  one  to  tho  other,  so 
that  tho  axes  shall  rotate  in  opposite  directions,  with 
angular  velocities  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3.  Find  a  train 
of  wheels  by  which  this  may  be  dono. 

5.  Explain  the  necessity  of  providing  turning  lathes 
with  contrivances  for  varying  the  relativo  velocities  of 
tho  mandril  and  foot-wheel,  and  describe  some  arrange- 
ment for  this  purpose. 

6.  Mention  somo  examples  of  aggregate  motion. 
Describo  any  form  of  self-acting  drilling  machine, 
whereby  a  drill  is  mado  to  rotate  rapidly  and  at  tho  samo 
time  to  advance  slowly. 

7.  Explain  tho  principlo  of  the  movement  adopted  in 
machinery  for  twisting  strands  into  a  rope. 

8.  Describo  tho  great  improvement  introduced  by 
Watt  into  tho  construction  of  tho  steam-engine.  Dis- 
tinguish between  single-actinganddoublo-acting  engines. 

9.  Descrilie  the  construction  of  a  piston.  Explain  the 
method  adopted  for  keeping  the  piston  and  piston-rods 
steam-tight. 

10.  Describe  the  locomotive  slide-valve,  and  explain 
its  action.  Why  is  the  use  of  this  slidc-valvo  restricted 
to  engines  of  short  stroke  \ 


wing 


11.  What  do  you  mean  by  lead,  lap,  and  eusht 
In  what  way  does  lap  ensure   expansive  working  P 
When  is  lead  necessary  '( 

12.  Explain  tho  principlo  of  tho  movement  known  as 
Watt's  parallel  motion. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

THHEE   HOVR8  ALLOWED. 

1.  What  is  tho  nature  of  magnetism,  and  how  is  it  re- 
lated to  an  electric  current  i 

2.  Describe  the  construction  and  use  of  tho  dipping- 

any  par- 


3.  State  tho  sourco  and  modo  of 
ticular  kind  of  deviation  to  which  a  ship's 
liable. 

4.  Mention  any  periodic  phenomena  by  which  tho 
earth's  magnotism  is  supposed  to  bo  influenced. 
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6.  Explain  diamagnctisin,  and  state  some  substances  i 
by  which  this  property  is  manifested. 

C.  State  your  views  of  the  nature  of  electricity,  and 
your  masons  for  entertaining  them. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  electrometer 
and  an  electroscope?  Dcscribo  the  electrometer  of 
Coulomb,  or  Thomson. 

8.  Explain  the  construction  and  use  of  a  condenser. 

9.  By  what  means  can  you  show  that  Franklinic  and 
Voltaic  electricities  are  identical  P 

10.  Describe  the  construction  of  a  Grove's  oelL  and  ex- 
plain how  tho  current  is  produced. 

11.  Dcscribo  tho  process  of  electro-gilding. 

12.  Describe  an  "  astatic"  noodle.  Under  what  con- 
ditions is  it  actually  astatic ;  and  when  these  are  not 
fulfilled,  determine  its  position  of  equilibrium. 

13.  Explain  tho  causo  of  electro-dynamic  rotation,  as 
exhibited  in  any  well-known  apparatus. 

14.  Explain  tho  construction  of  an  indue  torium,  and 
the  moans  of  intensifying  its  action. 

15.  Explain  tho  magneto-electric  telegraph  of  Hen- 
ley, Siemens,  or  Wheatstono. 

16.  Describe  tho  construction  of  some  oloctro-dynamic 
machine,  i.*.  for  obtaining  motive  power.  "What  is  tho 
chief  obstaclo  to  its  practical  employment  ? 

17.  What  is  the  chief  causo  of  tho  retardation  of 
signals  transmitted  through  a  submarino  cablo  ? 

18.  Explain  the  action  of  electricity  on  the  nerve  and 
muscle  of  a  recently-killed  animal. 

LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 
three  hours  allowed. 

Geometrical  Optics. 

1.  Enunciate  tho  law  of  tho  reflection  of  light  at  the 
polished  surface  of  a  body,  and  find  the  position  of  tho 
imago  of  a  luminouB  point  which  is  situated  in  front  of  a 
plane  mirror.  Apply  the  result  just  found  to  determine 
tho  form  and  position  of  tho  imago  of  an  object  placed 
beforo  a  plane  mirror,  and  trace  the  visual  pencil  by 
which  the  eye,  in  a  given  position,  sees  any  given  point 
in  the  object. 

2.  Find  tho  form  and  position  of  the  imago  of  a  distant 
object  produced  by  a  small  concave  spherical  mirror.  De- 
scribe the  Newtonian  reflecting  telescope,  and  show  how 
to  find  its  magnifying  power. 

3.  Describe  tho  structure  of  the  eye  as  far  as  its  optical 
properties  are  concerned,  and  show  how  inverted  images 
of  objects  are  formed  upon  tho  retina.  Explain  why  the 
chiof  refraction  takes  place  at  tho  cornea,  and  show  how 
tho  law  of  visual  direction  explains  the  erect  appearance  of 
objects  through  the  means  of  the  inverted  image  upon  the 
retina. 

4.  Dcscribo  tho  construction  of  tho  achromatic  object 
lens  of  a  telescope,  showing  how  the  achromatism  and 
aplanatism  are  produced.  Find  tho  magnifying  power  of 
tho  astronomical  refracting  telescope  with  a  single  eye- 
lens,  and  also  the  proper  position  of  the  oye-holc. 

Physical  Optics. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  tho  double  refraction  of 
light  in  crystalline  bodies,  and  give  examples  of  uniaxal 
and  biaxai  crystals,  stating  why  they  have  received  these 
names. 

6.  Show  how  the  property  of  polarization  of  a  beam  of 
Bght  is  exhibited  by  a  rhomb  of  eule  spar,  and  giro 
Malus'  rule  for  tho  brightness  or  intensity  of  each  of 
tho  two  polarized  beams  when  analyzed  in  any  given 
piano. 

7.  Explain  what  ore  meant  by  tho  interference  colours 
of  thin  plates,  and  give  examples  where  they  are  seen. 
Explain  how  Nacton's  rings  are  produced;  and  show 
how  the  values  of  the  luminifcrous  interval  for  different 
colours  of  light  were  calculated  from  Newton's  observa- 
tions of  them. 

8.  Dcscribo  some  form  of  a  polariscopo  by  which  tho 
interference  of  polarized  light  exhibited  by  thin  natural 
plates  of  mica  and  selenite  can  bo  witnessed.   Give  the 


explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  colours  are  pro- 
duced, and  explain  how  the  seUniU  designs  are  con- 
structed. 

Heat. 

9.  Describe  the  modo  of  constructing  a  standard  mer- 
curial thermometer,  and  find  the  formula  for  comparing 
the  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's,  tho  centrigrade  and  Reau- 
mur's scales.  When  the  temperatures  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale  are  80  degrees  and  16  degrees,  what  are  tho  corre- 
sponding temperatures  on  tho  centrigrade  and  Reaumur's 
scales. 

10.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  boiling  point  of  a 
liquid,  and  show  how  it  varies  with  the  height  of  the 
barometer.  How  are  the  heights  of  mountains  ascertained 
by  observing  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  on  their 
summits  P 

11.  State  what  is  meant  by  the  expansibility  of  bodies 
by  increase  of  temperature.  Explain  how  the  different 
expansibilities  of  brass  and  steel  are  made  available  in 
the  construction  of  tho  compensation  balance-wheel  of  a 
chronometer.  From  what  cause  is  such  construction  re- 
quired P 

12.  Explain  tho  principlo  and  modo  of  action  of  the 
double-acting  condensing  steam-engine.  What  is  meant 
by  the  term  using  the  steam  expansively  in  tho  working  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE,  NORWICH,  1868. 

The  thirty-eighth  meeting  of  tho  British  Association 
commenced  on  Wednesday  last  with  the  general  com- 
mittee meeting,  at  one  o'clock,  when  the  following  report 
of  the  council  was  read  by  Professor  Hirst : — 

"  The  council  havo  received  reports  from  the  general 
treasurer  and  from  tho  Kow  committee  at  each  of  their 
meetings,  and  their  reports  for  the  past  year  will  be  hud 
before  tho  general  committee. 

"  Owing  to  tho  death  of  Lord  Wrottealey,  the  chairman 
and  most  active  member  of  the  parliamentary  committee, 
no  report  of  this  committee  is  presented  this  year. 

"At  their  meeting  on  March  14th,  Mr.  F.  Galton, 
general  secretary,  informed  the  council  that  considera- 
tions of  health  precluded  him,  to  his  sincere  regret,  from 
continuing  to  hold  office.  The  council,  in  accordance 
with  their  previous  practice,  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  general  secretaries  and  the  gentlemen  who 
had  formerly  filled  that  office,  for  tho  purpose  of  report- 
ing a  recommendation  to  tho  council  of  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Galton.  From  this  committee  the  council  received  the 
following  report : — '  Resolved,  that  Dr.  T.  Thompson, 
F.R.S.,  &c,  be  recommended  as  highly  qualified  for 
election  as  joint  general  secretary  of  tho  association.' 
Tho  council  recommend  that  Dr.  T.  Thompson  be  now 
elected  joint  general  secretary. 

"  At  tho  last  meeting  of  tho  association  tho  general 
committee  referred  to  tho  council  a  resolution  relating  to 
the  natural  history  collections  of  tho  British  Museum,  in 
which  it  was  recommended  to  press  on  the  Government 
the  importance  of  transferring  the  control  of  these  collec- 
tions from  the  board  of  trustees  to  a  single  officer  of 
Government  responsible  to  Parliament.  After  deliber- 
ating on  tho  report  of  a  committee  specially  appointed  to 
consider  tho  question,  tho  council  sent  a  deputation  to 
urge  on  tho  Government  tho  desirability  of  making  tho 
proposed  changes. 

"  Professor  Martins,  of  Montpellior,  and  Professor 
Mannheim,  of  Paris,  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
association  at  Dundee,  havo  been  elected  corresponding 
members  by  tho  council. 

"  Tho  annual  report  of  tho  association  for  last  year  has 
been  issued  in  an  improved  form,  and  at]  an  earlier  date 
than  usual.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
authors  of  reports,  it  may  in  future  bo  published  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  and  thereby  its  utility  much  increased. 

'•  Owintr  to  tho  modifications  made  at  the  Birmingham 
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meeting  in  tho  arrangements  of  Section  D,  tho  council 
have  had  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  omitting 
tho  word  •  Ethnology '  in  tho  designation  of  Section  E. 
They  recommend  that  a  resolution  to  this  effect  be  passed 
by  tho  general  committee 

"  The  council  havo  boon  informed  that  invitations  for 
1869  will  be  presented  by  deputations  from  Exeter, 
Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Brighton  ;  and  an  invitation 
for  the  following  year  by  a  deputation  from  Bradford." 

It  was  then  announced  that  tho  following  gentlemen 
had  been  nominated  as  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and 
secretaries  of  tho  various  Sections,  and  they  were  all 
elected  unanimously : — 

Section  A  (Mathematical  and  Physical  Science). — 
Professor  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  presidont ;  Admiral 
Manners,  F.R.S.,  Presidont  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  and  Professor  II.  J.  Stephen  Smith,  F.R.S., 
vice-presidents ;  Professor  G.  0.  Foster,  M.A.,  and  R. 
B.  I  lay  ward,  M.A,  secretaries. 

Section  B  (Chomical  Science). — Professor  Frankland, 
F.R.S.,  president;  Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  D.C.L., 
F.R.8.,  and  Warren  Do  La  Ruo,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  vice- 
presidents  ;  Dr.  Brown,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Dr.  Russell, 
F.C.S.,  and  F.  Sutton,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  secretaries. 

Section  C  (Geology). — R.  A.  C.  Godwin- Austen,  Esq., 

F.  R.S.,  F.G.S.,  president;  Professor  lluxloy,  F.R.S., 
and  Professor  Harkncss,  F.R.S.,  vice-presidents ;  and 

G.  W.  Pengelley,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Win- 
wood,  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  secretaries. 

Section  D  (Biology).— Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  president ;  W.  H.  Flowor,  Esq.,  F.R.S,  and  E. 
B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  vice-presidents ;  and  Dr.  M. 
Foster,  H.  L.  Stainton,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Tristram,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  E.  Percival  Wright, 
F.L.S.,  secretaries. 

Section  E  (Geography  and  Ethnology). — Captain 
Richards,  F.R.S.,  hydrographer  to  the  Royal  Navy,  pre- 
sident; Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  and  H.  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Geographical  Society,  Clements  R.  Markham,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.,  and  Thus.  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  secretaries. 

Section  F  (Economic  Science  and  Statistics). — Samuel 
Brown,  Esq.,  president  of  tho  Society  of  Actuaries,  pre- 
sident; Sir  II.  Jones,  Bart,  vice-president;  and  Pro- 
fessor Leone  Levi,  F.R.S.,  Edward  Macrory,  Esq.,  M.A, 
and  Frederick  Purdy,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  secretaries. 

Section  G  (Mechanical  Science). — G.  P.  Bidder,  C.E., 
president ;  C.  Ilutton  Gregory,  Esq.,  president  of  tho 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  J.  Whitworth,  D.C.L., 
F.RS.,  vice-presidents;  and  P.  Lo  Nevo  Foster,  Esq., 
M.A.,  and  J.  F.  Isclin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  secretaries. 

Tho  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  F.R.S., 
tho  President  of  the  year,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
resigned  the  chair,  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening, 
in  the  Volunteer  Drill-hall.  An  audienco  of  about  1,700 
i  present.   Tho  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 


After  some  opening  remarks  tho  President  said :— I 
propose  to  offer  you  some  remarks  upon  several  matters 
to  which  the  attention  of  your  Council  was  directed 
when  at  Dundee,  and  then  upon  somo  of  tho  great 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  botany  during  the  last 
few  years — this  will  infallibly  drag  me  into  Darwinism; 
after  which  I  shall  allude  to  somo  matters  connected  with 
that  dawning  science,  the  early  history  of  mankind,  a 
thomc  which  will  be  a  distinguishing  collateral  feature 
of  tho  Norwich  Association.  If  in  all  this  I  disappoint 
you,  it  will  bo  my  solace  to  hopo  that  I  may  thereby 
break  tho  fall  of  some  future  President,  who,  like  myself, 
may  havo  all  tho  will,  but  not  tho  time,  adequately  to 
meet  your  great  expectations.  Before  commencing,  how- 
ever, I  must  allude  to  a  circumstance  which  cannot  but 
bo  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  habitual  attendants  at 
these  annual  gatherings ;  it  is  that,  but  for  a  severe 
accident,  there  would  havo  bocn  present  hero  to-night 


tho  oldest  surviving,  and  indeed  tho  first  but  two,  of  tho 
Presidents  of  the  British  Association ;  my  geological 
friends  will  understand  to  whom  I  alludo,  as  that  rock  of 
science  in  whom  ago  and  the  hoatand  shocks  of  scientific 
controversy  havo  wrought  no  metamorphosis,  and  de- 
veloped no  cleavage  planes — a  man  of  whom  both 
Norwich  and  tho  Association  are  proud — your  Canon, 
our  father,  Sedgwick.  My  first  duty  as  President  is  tho 
pleasant  ono  of  introducing  to  you  the  members  of  tho 
International  Congress  of  Pro-historic  Archaeology,  who 
under  tho  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  himself  a 
master  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  open  their  third 
session  to-morrow  in  this  city.  Tho  researches  which 
specially  occupy  tho  attention  of  tho  Congress,  are,  per- 
haps, tho  most  fascinating  that  ever  engaged  tho  faculties 
of  man,  and  pursued  as  they  now  are  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  and  in  duo  subjection  to  scientific  methods,  they 
will  command  all  the  sympathy,  and  their  meetings  will 
receive  all  tho  support,  that  my  fellow  members  of  tho 

British  Association  can  afford  to  them  

Tho  next  subject  which  I  have  to  bring  officially  before 
you,  relates  to  tho  action  of  a  committee  which  your 
Council  appointed  to  represent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  '  tho  great  and  urgent  importance  of  adopting 
active  measures  to  obtain  reports  on  the  physical  form, 
manners,  and  customs  of  tho  indigenous  populations  of 
India,  and  especially  of  those  tribes  which  arc  still  in  tho 
habit  of  erecting  mogalithic  monuments.'  Upon  consider- 
ation tho  committee  decided  that  it  would  bo  better  in 
the  first  instance  to  direct  the  attention  of  tho  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  last-mentionod  tribes  only,  both  because 
tho  wholo  inquiry  was  so  vast,  and  because  systematic 
efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the  Indian  Government 
to  obtain  photographs  and  histories  of  the  native  Indian 
tribes.  1  heir  efforts  are,  as  regards  the  photographs  ob- 
tained in  India,  eminently  successful  .  .  .  It  will,  no  doubt, 
surprise  many  here  to  bo  told  that  there  exists  within 
300  miles  of  tho  British  capital  of  India  a  tribe  of  semi- 
savages,  who  habitually  erect  dolmens,  menares,  cysts, 
and  cromlechs,  almost  as  gigantic  in  their  proportions  as, 
and  very  similar  in  appearance  and  construction  to,  tho 
so-called  Druidical  remains  of  western  Europe ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  curious,  though  described  and 
figured  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Colonel 
\ulo,  tho  eminont  Oriental  geographer,  except  by 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  they  are  scarcely  alludod  to  in 
the  modern  literature  of  prehistoric  monuments  .  .  . 
After  referring  to  Colonel  Yule's  visit  to  this  country 
in  1844,  and  also  to  one  made  by  himself,  tho  President 
went  on  to  say : — Of  late,  the  country  has  been  more 
opened  up,  and  the  establishment  of  a  British  canton- 
ment among  them  renders  it  all  the  more  important  that 
the  inquiry  into  their  origin,  language,  beliefs,  customs, 
&c,  should  be  followed  up  without  delay.  This  will  now 
bo  done,  thanks  to  your  representations,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  it  will  throw  great  light  upon  that  obscuro 
and  important  branch  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  tho 
megalithian  monuments  of  Western  Europe.  Tho 
council  of  tho  association,  upon  tho  recommendation  of 
the  Biological  Section,  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
upon  the  subject  of  tho  government  of  tho  natural  history 
collections  of  the  British  Museum,  which  resulted  in  a 
deputation,  who  represented  to  the  Prime  Minister  that 
it  was  desirable  that  these  collections  bo  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  single  officer,  who  should  bo  directly 
responsible  to  a  Minister  of  tho  Crown  ;  and  that  this 
opinion  was  shared  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
British  naturalists.  Tho  reasons  stated  were  that  there 
appeared  no  reason  why  tho  national  collections  of 
natural  history  should  be  administered  in  a  way  different 
from  that  which  was  found  applicable  to  tho  Royal 
Gardens  and  Botanical  Collections  at  Kew,  tho  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  and  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  that  the  interposition  of  any  board  or  committoo 
between  tho  superintendent  of  tho  collections  and  the  Go- 
vernment must  interfere  with  the  responsibility  of  tho 
superintendent  and  tho  efficient  control  of  tho  Minister  
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Much  as  has  boon  written  upon  the  uses  of  museums,  I 
believe  that  the  subject  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted ; 
for  in  tho  present  state  of  education  in  this  country,  these 
appear  to  mo  to  afford  tho  only  means  of  efficiently 
tcaclung  to  schools  tho  elements  of  zoology  and  phy- 
siology- I  say  in  the  present  state  of  education,  because 
I  boliovo  it  will  bo  many  years  before  wo  have  school 
masters  and  mistresses  trained  to  teach  these  subjects, 
and  many  more  years  before  cither  provincial  or  private 
schools  will  be  supplied  with  such  illustrative  specimens 
as  are  essential  for  the  teacher's  purposes.  Confining 
myself  to  tho  consideration  of  provincial  and  local 
museums  and  their  requirements  for  educational  pur- 
poser,  each  Bhould  contain  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating 
tho  principal  and  some  of  tho  leaser  divisions  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  so  disposed  in  well- 
lighted  cases  as  that  an  inquiring  observer  might  learn 
therefrom  tho  principles  upon  which  animals  and  plants 
aro  classified,  the  relations  of  their  organs  to  one  another 
and  to  those  of  their  allies,  the  functions  of  those  organs, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  their  habits,  uses,  and  place 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  Such  an  arrangement  has 
not  been  carried  out  in  any  museum  known  to  me, 
though  partially  attained  in  that  of  Ipswich  ;  it  requires 
some  space,  many  pictorial  illustrations,  magnified  views 
of  the  smaller  organs  and  their  structure,  and  copious 
legible  descriptive  labels ;  and  it  should  not  contain  a 
single  specimen  more  than  is  wanted.  The  other  re- 
quirements of  a  provincial  museum  are — complete  col- 
lections of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  province  which 
should  bo  kept  entirely  apart  from  the  instructional 
scries,  and  from  everything  else.  The  curator  of  the 
museum  should  be  ablo  to  give  elementary  demonstra- 
tions ^not  lectures,  and  quite  apart  from  any  powers  of 
lecturing  that  he  may  possess)  upon  this  classified  series, 
to  schools  and  others,  for  which  a  fee  should  be  charged 
and  go  to  the  support  of  tho  institution.  And  the 
museum  might  be  available  (under  similar  conditions  of 

payment)  for  lectures  and  other  demonstrations  

In  respect  of  its  natural  history  collections  the  position 
of  the  British  Museum  appears  to  me  to  be  a  disadvan- 
tageous one ;  it  is  surrounded  by  miles  of  streets,  including 
some  of  the  principal  metropolitan  thoroughfares,  which 
pour  clouds  of  dust  and  the  products  of  coal  combustion 
into  its  area  day  and  night ;  and  I  know  few  more  dis- 
appointing sights,  to  me,  than  its  badly-lit  interior  pre- 
sents on  a  hot  and  crowded  public  holiday,  when  wholo 
families  from  London  and  its  outskirts  flock  to  the  build- 
ing. Then  voung  and  old  may  be  seen  gasping  for  fresh 
air  in  its  galleries,  with  no  alternative  but  tho  hotter  and 
dustier  streets  to  resort  to.  How  different  it  would  be 
were  these  collections  removed  to  the  townward  end  of 
one  of  tho  great  parks!  where  spacious  and  well-lit 
galleries  could  be  built,  among  trees,  grass,  and  fountains ; 
and  where  whole  families  need  not  any  more  be  cooped 
up  for  the  day  in  tho  building,  but  avail  themselves  of 
the  fresh  air  and  its  accessories  at  the  same  time  as  they 

profit  by  tho  collection  !  

The  greatest  botanical  discoveries  made  during  tho  Inst 
ten  years  have  been  physiological  and  I  hero  allude 
especially  to  the  series  of  papers  on  tho  fertilisation  of 
plants,  which  wo  owo  to  Sir.  Darwin.  You  are  aware 
that  this  distinguished  naturalist,  after  accumulating 
stores  of  facts  in  geology  and  zoology  during  his  cir- 
cumnavigation of  tho  globe  with  Captain  Fitzroy, 

Xnsed  the  doctrino  of  tho  continuous  evolution  of 
and  by  applying  to  it  the  principles  of  natural 
selection,  evolved  his  theory  of  tho  origin  of  species. 
Instead  of  publishing  these  views  as  soon  as  conceived, 
he  devoted  20  more  years  to  further  observation,  study, 
and  experiment,  with  tho  view  of  maturing  or  subverting 
them.  Mr.  Darwin's  recent  two  volumes  "On  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication,"  is  a  catacomb  of  data, 
observations,  and  experiments,  Buch  as  assuredly  no  one 
but  himself  could  produce.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it 
is  most  remarkable  for  the  number  and  value  of  tho  new 
facta  it  discloses,  or  for  its  array  of  small,  forgotten,  or 


overlooked  observations,  neglected  by  some  naturalists, 
and  discarded  by  others,  which,  under  his  mind  and  eye, 
prove  to  bo  of  first-rate  scientific  importance.  An 
ominent  surgeon  and  physiologist  (Mr.  James  Paget) 
has  remarked  to  mo  apropot  of  these  volumes,  that  they 
exemplify,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  that  power  of 
utilising  the  waste  materials  of  other  scientific  men's 
laboratories  which  is  a  very  characteristic  feature  of 
their  author.  As  one  of  those  piieet  juttifieatifi  of  his 
previous  work,  "Tho  Origin  of  Species,"  which  have 
been  waited  for  so  long  and  impatiently,  these  volumes 
will  probably  have  more  than  their  due  influence  ;  for 
the  serried  ranks  of  facts  in  support  of  his  theories 
which  they  present  may  well  awe  many  a  timid  naturalist 
into  bolting  more  obnoxious  doctrines  than  that  of  natural 
selection.  It  is  in  this  work  that  Mr.  Darwin  expounds 
his  new  hypothesis  of  pangenesis,  which  certainly  corre- 
lates to,  and  may  prove  to  contain  the  rationale  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  reproduction  and  inheritance.  You  are 
aware  that  every  plant  or  animal  commences  its  more  or 
less  independent  life  as  a  single  cell  from  which  is  de- 
veloped an  organism  moro  or  less  closely  similar  to  its 
parents.  One  of  tho  most  striking  examples  I  can  think 
of  is  afforded  by  a  species  of  begonia,  the  stalks,  leaves, 
and  other  parts  of  which  aro  superficially  studded  with 
loosely  attached  cells.  Any  one  of  these  cells,  if  referred 
to  favourable  conditions,  will  produce  a  perfect  plant, 
similar  to  its  parent.  You  may  say  that  these  cells  have 
inherited  the  potentiality  to  do  so,  but  this  is  not  all,  for 
every  plant  thus  produced  in  like  manner  develops  on  its 
stalks  and  leaves  myriads  of  similar  cells,  endowed  with 
the  same  property  of  becoming  such  in  new  plants ;  and 
so  on,  apparently  interminably.  Therefore  the  original 
cell  that  left  the  grandparent,  not  only  carried  with  it 
this  so-called  potentiality,  but  multiplied  it  and  distri- 
buted it  with  undiminished  power  through  tho  other 
cells  of  tho  plant  itself  produced  ;  and  so  on  for  countless 
generations.  What  is  this  potentiality,  and  how  is  this 
power  to  reproduce  thus  propagated,  so  that  an  organism 
can,  by  single  cells,  multiply  itself  so  rapidly,  and  within 
very  narrow  limits,  so  surely  and  so  interminably  ?  Mr. 
Darwin  suggests  an  explanation,  by  assuming  that  each 
cell  or  fragment  of  a  plant  (or  animal)  contains  myriads 
of  atoms  or  geminules,  each  of  which  geminule  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  thrown  off  from  the  separate  cells  of 
the  mother  plant,  the  geminules  having  the  power  of 
multiplication,  and  of  circulating  throughout  the  plant : 
their  future  development  he  supposes  to  depend  on  their 
affinity  for  other  partially-developed  cells  in  due  order 
of  succession.  Geminules  which  do  not  become  developed, 
may,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  be  transmitted  through 
many  succeeding  generations,  thus  enabling  us  to  under- 
stand many  remarkable  cases  of  reversion  or  atavism. 
Thus,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  not  only  have  the 
normal  organs  of  the  body,  tho  representative  elements 
of  which  they  consist  diffused  through  all  the  other 
parts  of  tho  body,  but  the  morbid  states  of  these,  as 
hereditary  diseases,  malformations,  kc,  all  actually 
circulate  in  tho  body  as  morbid  geminules.  Ten 
years  havo  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  M  Origin 
of  Species  by  Natural  Selection,"  and  it  is  hence  not  too 
early  now  to  ask  what  progress  that  bold  theory  has 
made  in  scientific  estimation.  Tho  most  widely  circu- 
lated of  tho  journals  that  give  science  a  prominent 
place  on  their  title  pages,  the  Athena  urn,  has, 
very  recently,  told  it  to  every  country  where  tho 
English  language  is  read,  that  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  a 
thing  of  tho  past;  that  natural  selection  is  rapidly  declin- 
ing in  scientific  favour,  and  that,  as  regards  the  abovo 
two  volumes  on  tho  variation  of  animals  and  plants  under 
domestication,  they  "  contain  nothing-more  in  supp 
of  origin  by  selection  than  a  more  defciled 
of  his  guesses  founded  on  tho  so-called  variations  of 
pigeons."  Let  ns  examine  for  ourselves  into  the  truth 
of  these  inconsiderate  statements.  Sinco  tho  "  Origin  " 
appeared,  ten  years  ago,  it  has  passed  through  four 
English  editions,  two  American,  two  German,  two 
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French,  several  Russian,  a  Dutch,  and  an  Italian ; 
whilst  of  the  work,  on  variation,  which  first  loft  tho 
publisher's  house  not  seven  months  ago,  two  English,  a 
Cforman,  Russian,  American,  and  Italian  edition  are 
already  in  circulation.  So  far  from  natural  selection 
being  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  with 
every  philosophical  naturalist,  including,  it  will  always 
bo  understood,  a  considerable  proportion  who  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  accounts  for  all  Mr.  Darwin 
assigns  to  it.  Reviews  on  the  "Origin  of  Species  "  are 
still  pouring  in  from  the  Continent,  and  Agassis,  in  one 
of  the  address oe  which  ho  issued  to  his  oolUboraiours  on 
their  late  voyage  to  the  Amazons,  directs  their  attention 
to  this  theory  as  a  primary  object  of  the  expedition  they 
wore  then  undertaking.  I  need  only  add,  that  of  tho 
many  eminent  naturalists  who  have  accepted  it,  not  one 
has  been  known  to  abandon  it ;  that  it  gains  adherents 
steadily;  and  that  it  is  poi'  txcelltnct  an  avowed  favourite 
with  the  rising  school  of  naturalists;  perhaps,  indeed, 
too  much  so,  for  the  young  are  apt  to  accept  such  thsorios 
as  articles  of  faith,  and  the  creod  of  the  student  is  also 
too  likely  to  become  the  shibboleth  of  tho  future  pro- 
fessor.   On  the  score  of  geology,  tho  objectors  rely 


chiefly  on  tho  assumed  perfection  of  the  geological 
record  f  and  since  almost  all  who  believe  in  its  impcr- 
feet  ion,  and  many  of  the  other  school,  accept  tho 
theories  both  of  evolution  and  natural  selection,  wholly 
or  in  part,  there  is  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Darwin  claims  | 
tho  great  majority  of  geologists.  Tho  veteran  Sir 
Charles  LycIL  after  having  devoted  whole  chapters  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  "Principles"  to  establishing 
the  doctrine  of  special  creations,  abandons  it  in  the 
tenth,  and  this,  too,  on  the  showing  of  a  pupil;  for, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  earliest  work,  "  The  Natur.Uist's 
Voyage,"  to  Sir  C.  Lyell.  Mr.  Darwin  states  that  the 
chief  part  of  whatever" merit  himself  or  his  works  possess 
has  been  derived  from  studying  the  "Principles  of 
Geology."  I  know  no  brighter  example  of  heroism  of 
its  kind,  than  this,  of  an  author  thus  abandoning,  bite 
in  life,  a  theory  which  he  had  for  forty  years  regarded 
as  tho  very  foundation  of  a  work  that  had  given  him  the 
highest  position  attainable  among  scientific  writers. 
Well  may  he  bo  proud  of  a  superstructure  raised  on  the 
foundations  of  an  insecure  doctrino,  whon  he  finds  that 
he  can  underpin  it,  substitute  a  new  foundation,  and 
afk'r  all  is  finished,  survey  his  edifice,  not  any  more 
secure,  bnt  more  harmonious  in  its  proportions,  than  it 
was  before;  for  assuredly  the  biological  chapters  of  the 
tenth  edition  of  tho  "  Principles  "  are  more  in  harmony 
with  tho  doctrine  of  slow  changes  in  the  history  of  our 
planet,  than  were  their  counterparts  in  the  former  editions. 
.  .  .  .  A  now  science  has  dawned  upon  us,  that  is  the 
early  history  of  mankind.  Prehistoric  archaeology  (in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  tho  origin  of  language  and  of  art), 
is  the  latest  to  rise  of  a  series  of  luminaries  that  have 
dispelled  the  mists  of  ages  and  replaced  time-honoured 
traditions  by  scientific  truths.  Astronomy,  if  not  the 
queen,  yet  the  earliest  of  sciences,  first  snatched  tho 
torch  from  the  hands  of  dogmatic  teachers,  tore  up  tho 
letter,  and  cherished  tho  spirit  of  tho  law.  Geology 
next  followed,  hut  not  for  two  centuries,  nor  indeed  till 
this  our  day,  did  it  succeed  in  divesting  religious  teaching 
of  many  cobwebs  of  scientific  error.  It  has  told  us  that 
animal  and  vegetable  life  preceded  the  appearance  of 
man  on  the  globo,  not  by  days  but  by  myriads  of  years; 
and  how  late  this  knowledge  came  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  lectures  delivered  so 
late  as  1818,  says  of  the  extinct  races  of  animals,  that 
"their  living  existence  has  been  supposed,  with  con- 
siderable probability,  to  bo  of  older  date  than  tho  for- 
mation of  the  human  race."  And  last  of  all,  this  now 
science  proclaims  man  himself  to  havo  inhabited  this 
earth  for,  perhaps,  many  thousands  of  years  before  the 
historic  period — a  result  little  expected  less  than  30  years 
ago,  when  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt,  in  his  address  to 
tho  association  at  Birmingham,  observes  that  " 
points  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  time  during  wl 


kind  existed  on  the  globe  cannot  materially  differ  from  that 
.'issignod  by  Scripture,"  referring,  I  need  not  say,  to  the 
so-called  Scripture  chronology,  which  has  no  warrant  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  which  gives  5874  years  as  the  ago 
of  the  inhabited  globo.  P re-historic  archeology  now 
offers  to  lead  us  where  man  has  hitherto  not  ventured  to 
tread.  Can  we,  whilst  pursuing  this  inquiry,  separate 
its  physical  from  its  spiritual  aspect  ?  will  be  the  upper- 
most thought  in  tho  minds  of  many  here  present.  To 
soparate  them,  I  beliovo,  is  indood  impossible,  but  to 
search  out  common  truths  that  underlie  both  is  permitted 
to  all.  It  has  been  well  said  of  all  truth,  by  Mr  Disraeli, 
that  "  It  is  the  sovereign  passion  of  mankind,"  and  it 
should  bo  emphatically  so  in  the  minds  engaged  in  this 
search,  where  religion  and  science  should  speak  pence  to 
one  another,  if  they  are  to  walk  hand  in  hand  in  this  day 
and  generation.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
of  late  about  the  respective  attitudes  of  religion  and 
science,  and  my  predecessor,  the  Duke  of  Bucclouch,  dwelt 
on  this  in  his  address  last  yoar  with  great  good  senso 
and  good  tasto,  and  pointed  out  how  much  tho  progress 
of  knowledge  depended  on  this  attitude  being  mutually 
considerate  and  friendly.  During  tho  first  decades  of 
my  scientific  life,  the  word  "  science"  was  rarely  within 
my  experienco  heard  in  the  pulpitsof  these  islands.  During 
the  succeeding,  whon  tho  influence  of  the  Jteliquiie 
Diluviatue,  and  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  was  still  felt, 
I  often  heard  it,  and  always  welcomed  it.  Now  of  lata 
years,  science  is  more  frequently  named  than  ever,  but 
too  often  with  dislike  or  fear,  rather  than  with  trust  and 

welcome  

Let  each  pursuo  tho  search  for  truth,  tho  archaeologist 
into  tho  physical,  the  religious  teacher  into  the  spiritual 
history  and  condition  of  mankind.  It  will  bo  in  vain 
that  each  regards  the  other's  pursuits  from  afar,  and 
turning  tho  ohjoct  glass  of  his  mind's  telescope  to  his  ova 
is  content  whon  he  sec*  how  small  tho  other  looks.  To 


search  out  the  whence  and  whither  of  existence  is  an  un- 
quenchable instinct  of  tho  human  mind  ;  to  satisfy  it 
man  in  overy  ago  and  in  every  country  has  adopted 
creeds  that  embrace  tho  history  of  his  past  and  future, 
and  as  eagerly  accepted  scientific  truths  that  support  tho 
creeds,  and,  but  for  this  unquenchable  instinct,  I  firmly 
believe  that  neither  religion  nor  science  would  havo  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  they  have  in  the  estimation  of  any  people. 
Science  has  never  in  this  search  hindered  tho  religious 
aspirations  of  good  and  earnest  men ;  nor  have  pulpit 
cautions,  which  are  but  ill-disguised  deterrents,  ever 
turned  inquiring  minds  from  the  revelations  of  suionco. 
A  sea  of  time  spreads  its  waters  between  that  period  to 
which  the  earliest  traditions  of  our  ancestors  point,  and 
that  far  earlier  period  when  man  first  appeared  upon  the 
globe.  For  his  track  upon  the  soa  man  vainly  questions 
his  spiritual  teachers.  Along  its  hither  shore,  if  not 
across  it,  scionce  now  offers  to  pilot  him.  Each  fresh 
discovery  concerning  prehistoric  man  is  as  a  pier  built 
on  some  rock  its  tide  has  exposed,  and  from  these  piers 
will  ono  day  spring  arches  that  will  carry  him  further 
over  its  deeps.  Science,  it  is  true,  may  never  sound  tho 
depths  of  that  sea,  may  never  buoy  its  shallows,  or  span 
its  narrowest  crooks;  but  she  will  still  build  on  every  tide- 
washed  rock  ;  nor  will  sho  ever  doom  her  mission  ful- 
filled till  sho  has  sounded;  its  profoundest  depths  and 
reached  its  further  shore,  or  proved  the  ono  to  bo  un- 
fathomable and  the  other  unattainable  upon  ovidenco  not 
yet  revealed  to  mankind.  And  if  in  this  track  ono  bears 
in  mind  that  it  is  a  common  object  of  religion  and  science 
to  seek  to  understand  tho  infancy  of  his  existence,  that 
the  haws  of  mind  ore  not  relegated  to  tho  teachers  of 
phvsical  science,  and  that  the  laws  of  matter  are  not 
within  the  religious  teacher's  province  these  may  then 
work  together  in  harmony  and  goodwill.  But  if  they 
would  thus  work  in  harmony  both  parties  must  bowaro 
how  they  fence  with  that  most  dangerous  of  all  edged 
weapons,  natural  theology — a  science  falsely  so  called — 
when,  not  content  with  trustfully  accepting  truths  hostile 
to  any  presumptive  standard  it  may  set  up,  it  seeks 
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to  weigh  the  infinite  in  tho  balance  of  tho  finite, 
and  shifts  its  ground  to  meet  tho  requirements 
of  every  new  fact  that  science  establishes  and  every 
old  error  that  science  exposes.  Thus  pursued,  natural 
theology  is  to  the  scientific  man  a  delusion,  and  to  tho 
religious  man  a  snare,  leading  too  often  to  distorted 
intellects  and  to  atheism.  One  of  our  deepest  thinkers, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  has  said : — "  If  religion  and  science 
are  to  be  reconciled,  the  basis  of  the  reconciliation  must 
bo  this  deepest,  widest,  and  most  certain  of  facta,  that 
the  power  which  the  universe  manifesto  to  us  is  utterly 
inscrutable."  The  bond  that  unites  tho  physical  and 
spiritual  history  of  man,  and  the  forces  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  alternate  victories  of  mind  and  of  matter 
over  the  actions  of  the  individual  are,  of  all  tho  subjects 
that  physics  and  psychology  havo  revealed  to  us,  the 
most  absorbing  and  perhaps  inscrutable.  In  the  investi- 
gation of  these  phenomena  are  wrapped  up  tho  past  and 
tho  future,  tho  whence  and  tho  whither  of  his  existence ; 
and  after  a  knowledge  of  these  the  human  soul  still 
yearns,  and  thus  passionately  cries,  in  tho  words  of  a 
living  poet  :— 

"  To  nutter  or  to  foreo 
Tho  All  U  not  confined  t 
Beside  tho  taw  of  things 
Is  set  the  taw  of  mind; 
One  j peaks  In  rock  and  sUr, 
And  one  within  tho  brmin, 
In  unison  at  times 
And  then  apart  again ; 
And  both  in  one  havo  wrought  ns  hither 
That  we  may  know  oar  whence  and  whither. 

The  seqotney  of  taw 

We  learn  through  mind  alone, 
We  see  but  outward  forma, 

The  soul  tho  one  thing  known : 
If  she  speak  troth  at  all, 

The  voice*  must  be  true 
That  give  theae  visible  things. 
These  taws,  their  honour  due ; 
But  tell  of  one  who  brought  us  hither. 
And  holds  tho  keys  of  whence  and  whither. 
•        •        •        •  • 

He  In  bis  science  plans 

What  no  known  laws  foretell ; 
The  wand'rlng  fires  and  flx'd 

Alike  are  miracle : 
The  common  death  of  all, 

Tho  life  renewed  above, 
Are  both  within  tho  scheme 

Of  that  all-elrcllng  love; 
The  teeming  chance  that  cast  us  hither 
Accomplishes  hi*  whence  and  whither." 

Dr.  Hooker  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  cheers,  and  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  address  was  moved  by 
ProfoRsor  Huxley,  seconded  by  Professor  Tyndall,  and 
supported  by  tho  Mayor  of  Norwich,  who  heartily  wel- 
comed the  Association  to  Norwich. 


REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  FISHING  IN 
FRANCE. 

An  important  document  on  fishing,  by  tho  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  has  recently  appeared,  ac- 
companied by  an  Imperial  decrco  upon  the  subject. 

A  law,  passed  in  1 865,  introduced  four  new  and  im- 
portant provisions  into  tho  legislation  in  Franco  on  this 
subject,  namely,  the  creation  of  reserves  for  tho  repro- 
duction of  tho  fish,  the  establishment  of  ladders  in  tho 
weirs,  in  order  to  assist  the  return  of  migratory  fish,  tho 
reducing  to  a  uniform  scale  the  restrictions  relating  to 
the  fishing-seasons  in  those  parts  of  tho  rivers  which 
are  near  tho  sea,  and  tho  interdiction  of  tho  sale,  hawk- 
ing, import  and  export  of  tho  severul  kinds  during  the 
periods  of  prohibition.  Thcso  provisions  havo,  it  would 
appear,  only  boon  partially  carried  out  Surveys  have 
Wn  inado  with  tho  view  to  tho  formation  of  reserves  ; 
tho  establishment  of  one  of  thcso  reserves  in  the  basin 
->£  the  Seino  hits  been  decreed,  and  other  decrees  are  pro- 
respecting  the  basins  of  tho  Loire,  tho  Garonne, 
he  Rhone.    Judders  have  been  formed  in  tho  weirs 


of  tho  Mosello,  Dordogno,  Viennc,  Blavct,  and  other  riven, 
and  others  will  be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  tho  means  at 
tho  disposal  of  tho  service  will  allow.  Lastly,  the  inter- 
diction ugainst  salmon  and  trout  fishing  has  been  fixed 
uniformly  for  the  whole  of  the  rivers  of  the  empire, 
whether  fiuvial  or  maritime.  The  period  of  interdiction 
is  from  the  20th  of  October  to  the  31st  of  January  in 
each  year. 

Under  the  authority  of  old  ordonnanoea  each  depart' 
ment  had  its  own  river  regulations  and  police  enact- 
ments, and,  consequently,  there  existed  a  great  diversity 
in  various  places,  not  only  with  respect  to  tho  periods  of 
interdiction,  but  also  as  to  nets  and  tacklo  to  be  used, 
and  other  matters ;  and  it  has  been  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  to  adopt  the  same 
regulations  for  all  the  watercourses  of  tho  empire,  with 
some  necessary  exceptions.  The  uniformity  of  the  regu- 
lations respecting  the  size  of  the  meshes  of  nets,  the 
tackle,  and  modes  of  taking  fish,  and  the  sixe  below 
which  this  or  that  fish  shall  be  thrown  back  into  tho 
water,  cannot  give  rise  to  any  serious  objection ;  the  only 
point  which  is  likoly  to  give  rise  to  discussion  is  the 
period  of  interdiction  with  respect  to  tho  various  kinds  of 
fish.  Unifomity  in  re^uLationwouJd  clash  with  the  natural 
laws  of  reproduction,  which  vary  with  the  climate  and 
species  ;  still,  it  appears  that,  as  regards  all  the  fish  that 
live  in  the  waters  of  France,  a  classification  is  desirable, 
corresponding  with  two  distinct  periods  of  spawning, 
that  of  winter  for  the  salmonidnj,  and  of  summer  for  the 
other  species,  an  avcrago  interval  being  fixed,  so  as 
sufficiently  to  protect  the  earliest  as  woU  as  tho  latent 
fry.  A  scheme  founded  on  those  bases  was  communicated 
to  tho  Conseils-Gcneraux  in  1865,  and  examined  by 
them  during  tho  following  year.  The  results  were 
aftcrwaids  laid  before  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  finally  tho  subject  was 
examined  by  tho  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Section  of 
tho  Conseil  d'Etat. 

Tho  following  are  tho  clauses  of  the  decree  in 
question : — 

Article  1.  The  taking  of  salmon,  trout,  and  char  is 
interdictod  between  the  20th  October  and  tho  31st  of 
January,  and  that  of  all  other  kinds  of  fish,  as  weU  as  of 
river  crawfish,  between  tho  loth  of  April  and  the  15th 
of  Juno.  _  The  grayling,  eel,  and  lamprey  are  included 
in  theso  interdictions,  but  not  other  kinds  which  live 
alternately  in  fresh  and  salt  water.  Tho  interdiction 
applies  to  all  methods  of  taking  fish,  oven  by  hook  and 
line. 

Art.  2.  Tho  prefects  are  authorised,  with  the  advice  of 
tho  Conseils-Gcneraux,  to  interdict  the  taking  of  any 
species  of  fish  during  either  of  tho  above-mentioned 
periods,  in  order  to  protect  tho  most  important  kinds ; 
but  such  interdiction  must  be  submitted  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Art.  3.  All  interdictions  must  bo  published  during  the 
week  preceding  the  date  when  they  come  into  force. 

Art.  4.  Any  persons  carrying  or  selling  fish  caught  in 
reservoirs  or  pools  during  the  interdicted  periods  may  bo 
called  upon  to  prove  their  origin. 

Art.  5.  No  fish  seized  and  sold  under  this  decree  can 
bo  again  offered  for  sale. 

Art.  6.  Fishing  is  only  permitted  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  But  tho  taking  of  craw-fish  and  eel  may  be 
authorised  at  other  hours,  may  bo  allowed  by  the  order 
of  a  prefect,  which  order  must,  in  tho  case  of  craw-fish, 
mention  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  nets  or  appa- 
ratus to  be  used. 

Art.  7.  Nets  and  apparatus  of  tho  legal 
may  be  loft  in  the  water  at  any  time,  but  they 
bo  laid  or  lifted  except  during  daylight. 

A  rt.  8.  Fish  of  smaller  size  than  those  mentioned  below 
must  not  be  taken,  or,  if  taken,  must  bo  immediately  thrown 
back  into  tho  water : — 1.  Salmon  and  eels,  25  centimetre* 
long  (10  inches>.  2.  Trout,  cliar,  grayling,  carp,  pike, 
barbel,  bream,  chub,  mullet,  chad,  perch,  roach,  tench,  eel- 
pouts,  and  lampreys,  14  centimetres  (5  J  inches).  3.  Sole*, 
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flounders,  and  plaice,  10  centimetre*  (4  inches).  4.  Craw- 
fish, 8  centimetres  (3}  inches). 

The  length  of  the  above-mentioned  fish  are  to  be 
measured  from  the  eyo  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
that  of  the  craw-fish  from  the  eyo  to  tip  of  the  tail  when 
stretched  out.  These  rules  do  not,  however,  apply  to 
fish  taken  by  anglers. 

Art.  9.  The  meshes  of  nots,  measured  each  way  after 
having  remained  in  water,  and  the  openings  of  eel-pots, 
tmps  and  other  apparatus  used  in  fishing,  must  have  the 
following  dimensions :— 1.  For  salmon,  at  least  40  mili- 
mctres  (rather  more  than  1A  inches).  2.  For  tho  larger 
fish,  salmon  excepted,  and  tor  craw-fish,  at  least  27  mili- 
motres  (1  ^\  inch).  3.  For  tho  small  kinds,  such  as 
gudgeons,  loach,  minnows,  bleak,  and  others,  10  mili- 
metree  (rather  more  than  j  inch).  An  allowance  of  one- 
tenth  is  made  with  respect  to  the  meshes. 

Art.  10.  Nets,  whether  fixed  or  floating,  must  not  ex- 
ceed in  length  more  than  two-thirds  of  tho  width  of  tho 
streams  in  which  they  are  used ;  and  a  number  of  nets 
must  not  be  used,  whether  on  the  same  side  or  different 
sides  of  a  stream,  without  a  space  equal  at  least  to  three 
times  their  own  length. 

Art.  11.  Fixed  nets  must  bo  raised  by  tho  middlo 
during  thirty-eix  hours  in  each  week,  namely,  from  six 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night  to  six  in  tho  morning  of 
Monday,  along  at  least  one-tenth  of  their  wholo  length, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  at  least  halt'-a-yard  clear 
between  the  lower  edge  of  the  net  and  tho  bottom  of  the 
stream. 

Art.  12.  All  drag  nets  are  prohibited  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  tho  tpenitr,  managed  by  a  single  man.  All 
snares  are  also  prohibited. 

Art.  13.  It  is  prohibited  also :— 1.  To  fix  any  appa- 
ratus whatever  in  streams,  so  as  to  drive  the  fish  into 
holes,  whence  they  cannot  escape,  or  compel  them 
to  pass  through  openings  protected  by  snares  or 
traps.  2.  To  fix  baskets,  nets,  or  traps  against  sluices, 
weirs,  natural  falls,  mill-streams,  or  fish-ladders.  3.  To 
fish  with  any  tackle  or  apparatus,  except  hand  rod  and 
line,  within  sluices,  gates,  mill-streams,  and  fish  ]«iss;iges 
or  ladders,  or  within  thirty  metres  of  such  works  or 
places.  4.  To  fish  in  those  parts  of  rivers,  canals,  or 
streams,  which  have  boon  accidentally  reduced,  cither 
for  cleansing  operations  or  by  the  stoppage  of  works,  &c. 

Art.  14.  Prefects  are  empowered,  on  the  application 
of  inspectors  of  fisheries  ana  waterways,  or  of  proprietors 
of  streams,  to  permit,  at  certain  times,  and  within  cer- 
tain defined  limits,  extraordinary  moans  to  be  taken, 
with  a  view  to  tho  destruction  of  certain  species  of  fish 
and  tho  introduction  of  others  of  more  value. 

Art.  16.  Prefects  are  empowered,  with  tho  advico  of 
engineers  and  sanitary  councils,  to  fix: — 1.  The  duration 
of  the  steeping  hemp  and  flax  in  watercourses,  and  to  fix 
the  localities  where  such  stooping  may  be  carried  on  with 
the  least  inconvenience  as  regards  the  fish.  2.  Tho 
measures  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  waste  matters 
from  factories  and  other  sources,  and  the  healthiness  of 
fish  streams. 

The  above  regulations  do  not  apply  to  tho  Rhino  or 
the  BidasBoa,  for  which  there  are  special  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

-  g 

SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
FINE  ARTS  EXHIBITION. 

It  has  boon  determined  to  hold,  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1869,  at  Wolverhampton,  an  Industrial  and 
Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  tho  com- 
mittees  and  supporters  of  tho  Wolverhampton  School  of 
Practical  Art,  and  of  tho  South  Staffordshire  Educational 
Association. 

In  a  circular  recently  issued,  the  promoters  of  tho 
undertaking  say : — 

"The  great  importanco  and  variety  of  tho  manu- 
factured productions  of  South  Staffordshire,  and  of  those 
portions  of  East  Worcestershire  immediately  adjacent 


thereto,  havo  never  yet  been  folly  realised  in  any  ex- 
hibition, either  international  or  local ;  and  tho  proposal 
now  made  to  supply  this  manifest  defect,  by  a  complete 
and  strictly  local  exposition  of  tho  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  tho  entire  district,  after  a  woll-arrangod 
classification,  and  on  a  scalo  commensurate  with  its 
resources,  cannot  fail  to  ensure  for  it  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread interest. 

"  The  chief  objects,  therefore,  of  tho  exhibition  will 
be,  to  illustrate,  as  fully  as  possible,  tho  entire  natural 
and  industrial  resources  and  productions  of  the  district ; 
to  collect  and  arrange  tho  best  obtainable  specimens  of 
anciunt  and  modern  articles,  whether  of  home  or  foreign 
manufacture,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  useful 
comparisons  ;  to  stimulate  tho  inventive  faculties  and  the 
manual  skill  of  artisans  and  designers ;  to  exhibit  all  the 
best  plans  and  designs  for  the  applications  of  science  and 
ingenuity  to  the  working  of  mines,  the  erection  and  im- 
provement of  workmen's  houses,  of  workshops,  and  of 
public  buildings ;  and  to  givo  such  a  direction  to  tho 
taste  and  general  education  of  the  locality  as  the  exhi- 
bition of  choice  works  of  art  is  always  so  well  calculated 
to  impart. 

"  Tho  exhibition  will  consist  of  an  indoor  and  an  out- 
door department,  and  will  necessitate  cither  the  erection 
of  a  set  of  temporary  annexes,  in  connection  with  some 
present  building  in  the  town,  as,  for  example,  the  School 
of  Art ;  or,  in  tho  event  of  tho  space  required  being  too 
great  for  this  site,  tho  erection  of  a  number  of  suitablo 
sheds,  on  a  good  site,  readily  accessible  both  from  tho 
town  and  the  district  generally. 

"To  secure  the  committee  from  even  an  apprehension 
of  ultimate  loss,  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  guarantee 
fund,  and  in  order  to  produce  as  wide  an  interest  in  tho 
undertaking  as  possible,  it  has  boon  determined  to  limit 
each  guarantor's  liability  to  the  sum  of  £10.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  tho  minimum  guarantee  fund  shall  be  at  least 
£2,000.  A  private  canvass,  conducted  by  two  or  three 
members  of  the  committco,  has  secured  already  a  full 
fourth  of  this  amount. 

"The  committee  have  already  received  tho  most 
gratifying  promises  of  help  from  several  of  tho  noble- 
men, gontlemen,  and  leading  manufacturers  of  this 
portion  of  the  county.  From  South  Kensington,  too, 
they  have  every  expectation  of  the  loan  of  a  largo  and 
valuable  collection  of  metal  and  other  works  of  art,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion that  they  arc  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Geo.  Wall  is, 
formerly  of  Wolverhampton,  but  now  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  has,  in  the  kindest  manner,  promised 
to  meet  tho  committee  with  reference  to  their  proposed 
arrangements  for  this  exhibition,  and  to  afford  them  all 
tho  advice  and  help  which  his  long  experience  so  well 
qualifies  him  to  impart.  It  is  intended  to  open  and  close 
the  exhibition  with  a  public  ceremonial  and  grand  musical 
entertainments. 

"  The  question  of  awarding  distinctions  and  rewards 
to  manufacturers  has  not  yet  been  fully  entertained  by 
the  committee.  It  is  a  nice  question,  and  one  which  it 
is  important  that  manufacturers  should  themselves  settle. 
Those,  therefore,  who  intend  exhibiting,  are  requested 
to  give  their  opinion  upon  tho  matter.  Reports  by 
thoroughly  competent  men,  upon  the  various  classes  of 
objects  exhibited,  will  bo  prepared  and  published,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  special  committee,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  tho  close  of  the  exhibition.  Any  surplus 
proceeds  of  the  exhibition  aro  to  be  divided  between  tho 
two  bodies  named  in  the  first  paragraph." 

Tho  Earl  of  Lichfield  is  President;  Messrs.  Henry 
T.  Barker,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  Georgo  T.  Hartley, 
of  tho  Oaks,  Wolverhampton,  are  tho  Honorary  Secre- 
taries ;  and  Mr.  Fredk.  Talbot,  of  Smothwick,  visiting 
officer  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  tho  South  Staffordshire 
district,  is  the  Secretary,  pro  tern." 

It  is  intended  that  the  exhibition  should  include — 

1.  A  complete  collection  of  tho  natural  productions  of 
tho  district. 
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2.  A  complete  collection  of  the  best  examples  of  all 
articles  produced  in  the  district,  classified  and  arranged, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  regard  to  the  exponso  and  skill 
required  m  their  production. 

8.  A  loan  collection  from  South  Kensington,  and  from 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  exhibition,  of 
the  beat  example*  of  home  and  foreign  productions,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  similar  to  those  produced  in  the 
district,  and  calculated  to  suggest  any  improvement  in, 
or  the  extension  of,  any  process  or  manufacture. 

4.  A  collection  of  designs,  models,  or  articles,  produced 
by  designers,  modellers,  artisans,  and  workmen,  upon 
certain  specified  conditions,  and  after  prescribed  models.* 

5.  A  collection  of  implements,  tools,  and  machines, 
used  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  operations  of  the 
district. 

6.  A  collection  of  designs  and  plans  for  industrial 
establishments ;  for  the  working  and  ventilation  of 
mines ;  for  public  buildings,  such  as  town  halls,  markets, 
institutes,  and  schools  ;  for  groups  of  workmen's  houses  ; 
for  utilising  wasto  hinds,  such  as  pit  tanks,  and  slag 
heaps ;  for  draining  and  sewage  purposes ;  geological 
models,  sections,  and  maps,  of  tho  whole,  or  of  any 
portions  of  the  district. 

7.  An  educational  collection  of  work  done  by  pupils 
of  schools  of  art  and  night  schools,  such  as  drawings 
and  designs,  maps,  specimens  of  writing  nnd  accounts, 
needlework,  knitting,  ami  such  other  productions  ns  are 
suggested  in  the  broad  sheet  of  tho  South  Staffordshire 
Educational  Association,  as  proper  to  bo  done  by  appren- 
tices and  other  young  persons  attending  the  night 
schools  of  the  district. 

8.  An  art  gallery,  consisting  of  illustrations  of  the  fine 
arte,  pictures,  statues,  busts,  vases,  portraits  of  men 
eminent  in  connection  with  the  history,  and  especially 
with  the  history  of  the  manufi  tcturos,  of  "tho  county ;  with 
photographic  illustrations,  scientific  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  &c. 

9.  Machinery  in  motion. 

10.  An  out-door  exhibition  of  grottoes,  fountains, 
aquariums,  hydraulic  machines,  conservatories,  flowers, 
ferns,  plants,  &c. 


i'm  &rts. 

DisTRrntTioN  or  Fixb  Aut  Prizks  ix  Paris.— The  dis- 
tribution of  tho  awards  made  to  artists  who  exhibited  in 
tho  *aton  of  tho  present  year,  and  to  the  pupils  of  tho 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arte  took  place  in  tho  great  square 
room  of  tho  Ijouvtc,  with  the  accustomed  ceremony,  on 
tho  13th  inst.  Tho  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Marshal  Vaillant,  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household 
nnd  of  tho  Fine  Arts,  supported  by  tho  Count  de  Nieu- 
werkorke,  Superintendent,  and  other  officers  of  the 
department,  and  a  largo  number  of  members  of  the 
Institute,  conservators  of  tho  public  collections,  and 
artiste.  Tho  main  fact  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  late  talon  was  the  absence  of  any  historical  work  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  award  of  the  great 
prizo  in  painting,  which  was  given  to  a  work  of  t}rnrr.  as 
stated  in  a  notico  of  the  naton  in  the  Jonr/tal.  *  While 
highly  applauding  tho  value  and  the  progress  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  tho  character  of  such  works  of 
late  years,  the  Minister  laid  great  stress  on  the  main- 
tenance of  ahighcrstandard  by  the  representation  of  great 
ideas  on  a  ltirgc  scale.  Nine*  Crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  were  awarded  bv  the  Emperor,  the  recipients 
being  Messieurs  Nanteuil,"  Brisset,  Anastasi,  and  Millet 

•  A  prtzc-ttneme  In  connexion  with  this  portion  of  the  exhibition 
will,  ll  U  hoped,  be  forthcoming  with  tho  publication  of  the  condi- 
tion*.   The  committee  will  be  very  happy  to  receive  offers  of  prizi-s 
frutn  manufacturer*,  public  lex  lie*,  or  pentlemen  who  may  feel  an 
^£.ln  tWl  l""*100  of  ,n»  scheme,  »n<l  »I*o  nujnresttont  aa  to  the 
article*  upon  tho  production  of  which  the  artUaiu  of  the 
»y  be  most  usefully  encouraged  to  apply  their  UIcdu  and 


painters ;  Cabet  and  Pan  mas,  sculptors ;  and  Laurens, 

lithographer;  with  two  foreign  painters,  Verlat  and 
Pasini.  It  was  announced  that  presentations  of  picture*, 
either  ordered  specially,  or  purchased  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Department  of  the  Beaux  Arte,  had  been  made  to 
churches  and  chapels  in  sixty-three  departments)  of 
France,  and  that  portraits,  full  or  half-length,  engraved 
portraits  and  busts  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  had 
been  presented  to  seventy  prefectures,  hotels  de  villo,  and 
colonial  government-houses. 

MoirtTMXXT  to  I  bra Htv  Pacha.— The  present  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  has  ordered  a  magnificent  monument,  fifty  feet 
high,  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  At  tho 
foot  of  a  statue  of  the  late  viceroy  will  bo  four  lions 
couekant,  the  pedestal  to  be  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
in  marblo  and  bronze,  and  around  tho  base  will  be  • 
basin  receiving  ten  jets  of  water.  The  commission  en- 
trusted with  the  arrangement*  consists  of  tho  Count  de 
Nieuwerkerko,  Messieurs  Theophilo  Gautier,  Paul  de 
Saint  Victor  Geromo,  Mailer,  Charles  Edmond,  and 
Nubar  Pacha.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  entrusted 
to  M.  Thobaia,  architect ;  M.  Charles  Cordier,  sculptor  ; 
and  M.  Jacqucmart,  modoller  of  animals.  In  spito  of 
the  protests  issued  against  the  junction  of  monumental 
statues  and  fountains,  hero  wo  have  another  example  of 
the  practice. 

Dbooratiokb  of  tub  Nbw  Vaudbvillb  Thxatkr, 
Paris.— Tho  new  Vaudeville  Theatre  presents  but  a 
smnll  front,  only  a  largo  rounded  anglo  of  the  Boulevard 
and  the  Chaussc  d'Antin,  but  it  is  highly  decorated.  1L 
H.  Chevalier  has  executed  the  sculpture  of  the  pediment, 
which  represents  the  "  Genius  of  Comedy,"  supported 
by  two  smaller  genii,  with  the  attributes  of  modem 
comedy.  M.  Salmson  has  carved  four  fine  caryatides, 
representing  "Satire,"  "Poetry,"  "the  Dance,"  and 
"  Comedy."  M.  E.  Hcbert,  two  groups  of  children,  re- 
presenting "  Music  "  and  "  Comedy."  And  in  addition 
to  these  aro  three  busts,  representing'  Desaugiers,  Co  lie, 
and  J  Scribe,  executed  by  M.  Evrard  and  Mdlle.  Dubois 
Davesnes.  The  interior  of  the  theatre  is  being  rapidly 
completed,  and  will  be  ready  for  performances  in  a  few 
months. 


Manufactures. 


MAxnpACTrnES  ix  Cai.iforxia.--Two  large  woollen 
mills  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  ye.ii t : 
one  of  them  has  recently  added  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  kinds  of  knit  goods.  A  cotton  mill,  erected 
some  two  years  since,  has  been  gradually  extending  its 
business,  and  now  manufactures  30,000  yards  of  shirting 
monthly.  Last  year  the  produce  amounted  to  100,000 
yards  of  shirtings  and  fiO.OOO  of  brown  sheeting.  A  small 
portion  of  the  cotton  used  is  drawn  from  the  southern 
iwrtion  of  the  state.  The  California  Powder  Company 
last  year  manufactured  163,000  kegs  of  blasting  and 
7,300  kegs  of  fine  powder.  All  the  machinery  required 
on  the  coast  is  manufactured  in  San  Francisco  and  other 
parte  of  tho  state.  A  cordago  factory  turned  out,  in 
1867,  2,000,0001bs.  of  cordage,  and  manufactures  tb« 
largest-sized  hawsers.  A  wire-rope  factory  is  doing  a 
large  business,  and  tho  proprietors  have  erected  several 
suspension-bridges  in  tho  state,  in  a  most  creditable 
manner.  Several  potteries  have  been  established  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  work  with  clay  of  a 
superior  quality,  found  in  several  parte  of  tho  state. 
There  are  twelve  soap  factories  in  tho  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  neighbourhood,  manufacturing  the  common 
qualities  to  an  extent  to  supply  the  entire  requirements 
of  tho  northern  coast.  Almost  every  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry  is  represented  there,  and  in  a  few 
years  no  manufactured  articles  of  any  kind  whatever 
will  bo  required  from  the  Eastern  States  of  America, 

TTtixisation  or  Watbr-Powbr.— An  application  his 
been  made  to  tho  Minister  of  Agriculture,  by  an  Italian 
engineer,  Signor  A.  Veecovali,  for  perauWon  to  make 
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use  of  tho  wator-powcr  furnished  by  tho  waterfall  of  the 
Marmore,  near  Terni  (Italy),  bymeans  of  Hirn's  system 
of  tolodynamic  transmission.  This  system,  which  was 
exhibited  at  tho  Paris  Exhibition,  1862,  consists  in  con- 
voying the  power  obtained  by  a  water-wheel  or  other 
hydraulic -motor,  to  any  place  whoro  it  may  bo  required, 
by  means  of  an  endless  wire  rope  carried  on  pullies. 
Since  1850  this  system  has  been  adopted  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  at  Kaiser - 
bcrg,  in  Alsatia,  where  tho  power  is  transmitted  to  a  dis- 
tance of  342  meters ;  at  OboruraeL  near  Frankfort,  to 
984  meters;  in  Denmark  to  1,100  meters;  at  Cornimont 
(Vosges),  to  1,160  meters;  at  Eramcndingcn,  to  1,200 
meters;  at  Okhta  (Russia),  to  1,400  meters;  and  to 
1,600  meters  at  Fontaine-La-Soret  (Eure).  Among  the 
moat  recent  applications  of  this  system  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Schaffhausen  (Switzerland),  and  Fahm  (Sweden). 
At  the  first  tho  power  (obtained  from  an  artificial  fall  in 
the  Rhine)  is  conveyed  to  a  distance  of  1,200  meters  and 
serves  to  work  the  machinery  of  several  largo  cotton 
mills,  a  gun  factory,  goldsmiths'  works,  saw-mills,  &c. 
At  the  latter  place  the  possibility  of  convoying  motive- 
power  to  a  greater  distance  is  practically  demonstrated, 
tho  power  obtained  from  a  waterfall  being  conveyed  to 
a  distance  of  6  kilometers  to  the  mines  of  Fahm.  This 
system  Signor  Vescovali  proposes  to  adopt  to  supply  tho 
various  industries  in  the  Piano  di  Terni  with  an  econ- 
omical motive-power.  The  locality  seems  to  bo  admirably 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  by  making  uso  of  tho  falls 
of  the  Velino,  at  the  Marmoro,  which  is  160  meters  in 
height,  with  a  minimum  disc  Largo  of  40  cubic  meters 
per  second,  a  motive  power  of  about  85,000  horse-power 
might  bo  obtained. 

Parana  Hats. — The  hats  of  Guayaquil,  so  very 
generally  used  and  appreciated  now  in  Europe,  as  they 
have  long  been  in  America,  and  known  under  tho 
misnomer  of  Panama  hats,  because  they  are  shipped 
through  Panama,  are  made  with  the  split  fibre  of  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cyclanthtu, 
locally  called  Bombonaxa  Chidra,  &c,  but  known  to 
botanists  as  the  Carludovice  palmata.  These  hats  arc  somo- 
what  dear,  but  very  durable ;  and  as  they  can  bo  cleaned 
and  bleached  at  a  small  expense,  they  preserve  to  the 
last  the  supple  qualities  and  beauty  which  they  had  whon 
they  left  the  workman's  hands.  They  aro  in  general 
use  in  America  by  all  classes,  and  on  tho  Continent  the 
drivers  of  vehicles  have  begun  to  estimate  and  appreciate 
them.  Their  prico  varies  from  2s.  or  3s.  up  to  £2.5, 
according  to  fineness.  In  Europe  they  necessarily  coat 
more.  Tho  finest  are  made  with  tho  fibre  of  the  young 
unexpanded  loaf,  called  Toquilla,  from  which  is  also 
made  very  fine  hammocks,  which  are  as  much  sought 
after  as  the  hats.  Lately  the  loaves  or  raw  material  has 
been  in  demand  for  export,  the  average  quantity  shipped 
being  about  200  to  250  cwt.  annually.  The  average 
export  from  Guayaquil  alono  of  these  so-called  Panama 
hats  has  been  m  tho  past  six  years  from  15  to  16 
thousand  dozens  annually.  There  are  also  about  150 
to  200  hammocks  shipped  yearly.  These  hats  are 
also  made  in  the  State  of  Costa  Rica,  and  in  New 
Granada,  where  the  palm  leaf  fibre  is  called  Murrnpa, 
and  tho  split  leaf  Naeuma.  The  very  fine  hats  made  in 
this  State  rival  those  of  Guayaquil.  The  principal  places 
whore  they  are  mado  in  New  Granada  are  the  provinces 
of  Antioquia,  Nina,  and  Socorro.  The  petioles  of  the 
leaf  aro  mado  hero  into  baskets,  called  Petacas.  The 
fibre  is  dyed  various  colours. 


Amber. — Tho  dredging  establishment  near  Schwarzort, 
on  the  Curish  Haff,  produced  about  83,600  lbs.  of  amber 
in  tho  course  of  tho  year  1867.  In  the  two  previous 
years  the  quantities  obtained  were  as  follows,  viz, : — in 
1866,  63,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1866,  73,000  lbs.   The  amber 


trade  daring  the  year  was  not  very  nourishing.  The 
expectation  that  the  business  with  England  would  become 
more  important  has  not  been  fulfilled.  It  is  most 
probable  that  tho  large  quantities  of  imitated  amber 
which  are  brought  to  the  English  and  Asiatic  markets, 
and  the  price  or  which  is  much  lower  than  that  of  tho 
genuine  article,  causes  the  demand  from  Prussia  to  be  so 
small. 

Tea  Cclttvatiox  is  India.— The  Pioneer,  an  Allaha- 
bad paper,  summarising  the  report  of  tho  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  tea  cultivation  in  Assam,  Cachar, 
and  Sylhct,  says : — "  On  the  whole  the  Commissioners 
do  amplo  justice  to  tho  planters,  and  bear  testimony  to 
the  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  tho  labourers 
are  treated  on  tho  groat  majority  of  tea  estates.  They 
condemn  the  working  of  tho  system  of  supplying  Coolie 
labour  to  the  gardens  through  tho  intervention  of  con- 
tractors, or  middle  men,  who  nave  no  interest  in  common 
with  the  planter  or  the  Coolie,  and  who  invariably  cheat 
both.  'I  ho  protectorate  system  is  also  condemned  as 
useless  and  inoperative,  and  supervision  by  medical 
officers  recommended  in  its  stead.  The  commissioners 
hold  also  that  planters  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with  by 
the  Public  Works  Department,  who  have  employed 
largely  the  time-expired  labourers  who  were  originally 
imported  into  the  districts,  at  immense  cost,  by  tho 

!>lanters ;  and  they  recommend  that  government  should 
bllow  tho  example  of  the  tea  planters,  and  import  Coolio 
labour  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service 
on  public  works.    The  question  of  successful  cultivation, 
tho  commissioners  think,  may  bo  reduced  to  one  of 
labour.    They  boo  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  so  far  as  soil 
and  climate  go,  tea  can  bo  grown  profitably.    If  labour 
can  bo  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  reasonable 
cost,  and  tho  gardens  be  properly  and  economically 
managed,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  may,  they  feel 
confident,  bo  carried  on  at  a  profit.    The  most 
interesting  part  of  tho  report,  however,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  mortality  of  the  Coolies  in  the  depots,  and 
in  transit  to  the  tea  districts ;  and  a  horrible  picture  it 
presents  to  our  view.    Compared  with  the  death-rate 
among  Coolios  shipped  at  tho  different  colonies  which 
import  Indian  labourers,  tho  death-rate  of  the  Coolies 
for  the  tea  districts  in  the  Calcutta  depots  is  as  69*02  to 
1 1*58.   The  reason  for  this  vast  discrepancy  is  attributed 
to  the  very  much  larger  proportion  of  Dhangurs  (the  hill 
people  or  Chota  Nagpore),  who  are  recruited  for  the 
tea  plantations.   It  has  long  been  an  admitted  fact,  that 
these  people  suffer  much  more  severely,  both  in  the 
depots  and  on  the  voyage,  than  other  Coolies,  and  that 
they  dio  in  much  larger  numbers.   At  the  Mauritius 
dep^t,  from  May  1st,  1860,  to  April  30th,  1861,  the 
death-rate  among  these  hill  people  was  141*6  percent, 
per  annum.    In  other  words  tbeir  average  tenure  of  life 
in  Calcutta  was  only  eight  months.   No  wonder  that  the 
commissioners,  with  this  frightful  fact  before  them, 
should  have  recommended  the  government  not  to  allow 
any  more  Dhangurs  to  be  recruited  for  tho  tea  districts. 
This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  question  of  the  labour 
supply,  upon  which  depends  the  future  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  Indian  tea.  The  commissioners  (wisely,  we  think) 
recommend  that  planters  should  bo  encouraged  to  send 
their  own  garden  sirdars  to  beat  up  for  recruits,  in  the 
districts  from  which  they  aro  imported ;  and  that  parties 
of  Coolies,  not  exceeding  fifty  in  each,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  their  own  way  to  the  gardens.   In  this 
way,  tho  expense  of  imported  labour  would  bo  much  less 
than  under  the  present  system;  there  would  bo  less 
danger  of  epidemic  disease  breaking  out  among  the 
Coolies  on  the  journey ;  the  Calcutta  depots,  and  the 
over-crowding  there,  would  bo  avoided  altogether ;  and 
the  relations  between  tho  employers  and  the  employed 
wonld  be  much  strengthened." 

Line  op  Steamhus  bbtwbbx  Genoa  and  Eotpt. — 
A  regular  steam  service  between  Genoa  and  Alexandria 
has  just  been  established  by  Messrs.  Rubattino  and  Co. 
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of  Genoa,  tho  owners  of  tho  Italian  mail  packets.  The 
Africa  screw  steamor,  of  1,200  tons,  the  first  of  the  now 
lino,  sailed  from  Genoa  on  the  16th  of  July,  for  Alexan- 
dria and  Port  Said.  Tho  departures  from  Genoa  are 
fixed  for  tho  1st  and  16th  of  each  month. 

Exports  prom  Switzerland  to  tub  United  States.— 
In  1867  there  was  a  considerable  docrease  in  tho  exports 
from  Switzerland  to  tho  United  States  as  compared  with 
those  of  tho  previous  year,  tho  falling  off  principally 
being  in  silks  and  watches.  The  following  are  the  values 
of  the  principal  exports  in  1866  and  1867  :— 


1*66. 

18S7. 

Franc*. 

Francs. 

Silk,  stuffs,  and  ribbons   

31,766,072 

18,818,073 

5,173,296 

2,038,330 

Laco   

3,236,138 

3,154,087 

1,179,705 

2,432.405 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches . . 

13,093,408 

10,362,418 

300,108 

265,196 

700,130 

827,647 

1,098,541 

1,205,428 

Imposts  op  Sulphur  to  Venice. — The  following  are 
tho  imports  of  sulphur  to  Venice  in  1867  compared  with 
those  of  tho  four  previous  years :— 


Quintal*. 

Valne. 

25,639 
23,221 
1,127 
4,921 

Irs. 
435,863 
394,767 
19.159 
83,657 

„  Umbria  

64,908 
14,762 
26,980 
30,933 
31,600 

933,436 
243,556 
472.157 
618,660 
632,010 

Colonies. 


Tub  Island  op  Grenada.— Tho  following  nccount  of 
tho  condition  of  this  island  is  quoted  by  tho  Produce 
Market*  Jtrrieur,  from  a  Government  report: — "  There 
are  140  estates  in  cultivation,  namely,  72  in  sugar,  56  in 
cocoa,  and  12  in  cotton.  Tho  quantity  of  sugar  shipped 
during  tho  last  five  years  is  as  follows:— 

Ton».  cwt,  f)r». 

1862                              3,475  11    3  14 

1863                              6,116  16    0  12 

1864                              4,492  15    0  15 

1865                              3.928  0    2  24 

1866                              6,360  14    1  14 

The  sugar  crop  of  1866  is  in  excess  of  that  manufactured 
in  any  of  tho  years  embraced  in  the  above  return,  and  is 
considerably  over  tho  annual  average  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  Tho  prospect*  of  the  sugar  planters  are  not, 
however,  very  encouraging,  and  thcro  is  cvorv  reason 
for  apprehending  that  a  largo  extent  of  land  will  shortly 
bo  thrown  out  of  cano  cultivation.  Thore  are  no  less 
than  14  sugar  plantations  at  this  present  moment  ad- 
vertised for  salo  in  tho  local  nowgpapcr ;  although  in 
Grenada  tho  negro  is  undoubtedly  averse  to  work  con- 
tinually in  tho  cane  fields,  yet,  the  despondency  which 
now  prevails  among  some  of  tho  proprietors  of  sugar 
plantations  cannot  bo  attributed  to  tho  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  labour;  no  less  than  4,197  immigrants 
havo  been  introduced  into  the  colony  since  tho  year 
*\and,  if  wo  are  to  judge  by  tho  refusal  of  so  many 
-  looters  to  ro-indonturo  tho  coolies  located  on 


their  ©states  after  tho  completion  of  their 
service  of  five  years,  we  may  conclude  that  at  present 
tho  supply  of  labour  is  more  than  equal  to  the  demand. 
Tho  colony  has  now  a  much  greater  population  than  it 
ever  had  since  tho  cession  in  1762.  In  1776,  with  a 
slave  population  of  48,923,  tho  island  shipped  10,400 
tons  of  sugar,  41  tons  of  cotton,  815  tons  of  coffee,  12 
tons  of  indigo,  and  204  tons  of  cocoa.  In  1787,  with  a 
slave  population  of  23,906,  the  shipments  were  8,772  tons 
of  sugar,  400  tons  of  coffee,  and  921  tons  of  cotton.  In 
1828,  with  a  slave  population  of  24,342,  the  exports  wcro 
20,172  hogsheads  of  sugar.  And  in  1831,  with  a 
population  of  23,604,  the  exports  were  11,901  hogsheads. 
The  cost  of  making  sugar  is  heavier,  I  believe,  in 
Grenada  than  in  most  of  tho  other  British  colonies,  and 
the  sugar  produced  is  generally  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
and  obtains  tho  lowest  price  in  tho  British  market. 
Grenada,  it  would  soem,  from  these  circumstances,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  her  sister  colonies  in  the  im- 
provements which  of  late  years  have  been  effected  in 
nearly  all  of  them,  in  tho  former  system  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture.  On  most  of  the  estates  the  crop  of 
1866  was  produced  at  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  to  tho 
planter.  From  somo  accounts  which  have  boon  sub* 
mitted  to  me,  I  find  that  on  one  estate,  shipping  over  100 
hogsheads,  tho  cost  of  making  each  hogshead  was  not 
less  than  £19  14s.  Id.,  whilst  tho  net  proceeds  were  but 
£10  13s.  7d.  per  hogshead.  On  another  estate,  export- 
ing over  160  hogsheads,  tho  cost  per  hogshead  was 
£17  17s.  2d.,  and  the  net  proceeds  £11  6s.  10d.  per 
hogshead.  There  are,  however,  I  am  aware,  some  few 
exceptions,  principally  in  the  case  of  plantations 
managed  by  resident  proprietors,  in  which  the  cost  of 
manufacture  has  been  moderate,  and  where  tho  crop  has, 
even  at  tho  late  low  prices,  afforded  a  fair  profit  on  the 
outlay.  Tho  small  freeholders,  too.  find  tho  cultivation 
of  the  cano  very  remunerative.  There  are  some  ten  or 
twelve  small  sugar-works  owned  by  them  in  tho  parish 
of  St.  George  alone,  three  of  which  havo  been  recently 
erected.  On  these,  sugar  of  a  good  description  is  made, 
which  finds  a  ready  sale  for  island  consumption." 

New  Zealand  Flax.— The  LyttcUon  Tinus  says:— 
"Tho  Phormium  tenax  has  long  been  favourably  known, 
but  it  has  been  difficult  to  bring  it  into  uso  owing  to  tho 
difficulty  in  extracting  the  fibre  from  the  gum.  Lately 
tho  number  of  experiments  has  greatly  increased,  and 
many  processes  havo  been  discovered,  in  many  of  which 
tho  fibre  was  injured  from  being  submitted  to  chemical 
action.  A  method  has  just  been  discovered  which 
appears  to  bo  satisfactory,  and  is  very  simple.  The 
flax,  in  its  native  state,  without  any  preparation,  is 
passed  over  a  revolving  cylinder,  and,  as  it  is  gradually 
drawn  along,  is  beaten  by  a  heavy  weight  descending 
with  great  force,  a  stream  of  water  being  constantly 
poured  on  it.  This  process  has  now  been  used,  and  the 
rope  manufactured  from  it  is  well  known  and  appreciated 
in  tho  market.  A  company  has  boon  formed,  and,  with 
its  present  machinery,  they  can  produce  six  tons  per 
week,  at  a  cost  of  about  £  1 2  per  ton.  Tho  value  of  the 
fibre  iu  Sydney  or  Melbourne  is  from  £35  to  £40  per  ton/' 
Paper  Manufacture. —  Tho  manufacture  of  white 
paper  has  been  commenced  at  tho  IUmsdcn  Mill  (Victoria), 
and  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  turned  out  The 
paper  is  of  the  kind  on  which  newspapers  arc  printed, 
and  is  of  fair  quality.  It  weighs  about  75  lbs.  to  the 
ream,  is  of  even  texture,  free  from  blotches,  and  has  a 
alight  tinge  of  cream-colour.  If  somewhat  thinner,  and 
better  glazed,  and  tougher,  it  would  be  as  good  printing 
paper  as  could  bo  desired. 


Gcstavb  Frederic  Waaoen,  Professor  in  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  and  Director  of  the  Berlin  Gallery  of 
tho  Fine  Arts.   Dr.  Waageu  was  well-known  in  Europe 
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as  the  author  of  an  cxtcnsivo  work  on  tho  galleries  of 
various  countries,  including  those  of  Groat  Britain ;  ho 
Dd  as  Pino  Art  Commissioner  for  Prussia  at  two 
three  of  tho  universal  exhibitions  of  London  and 


|ubtitRta  issnrt. 

Lathes  and  Turning.  By  W.  H.  Northcott.  (Lona- 
man  and  Co.)  The  author  had  been  expecting  to  soo  the 
publication  announced  of  a  book  on  the  subjects  of  which 
tho  present  work  treats,  and  also  the  completion  of 
HolUsapfiol's  unfinished  but  long-promised  "  Mechanical 
Manipulation."  Such  a  volume  not  having  appeared, 
tho  author  has  endeavoured  to  write,  in  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  practicable,  a  work  which,  he  hopes,  will  be  found 
of  service  to  tho  many  who  desire  an  acquaintance  with 
those  useful  arts.  There  has  been  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  acquiring  information — otherwise  than  by 
practice — concerning  the  multiplicity  of  operations  that 
can  be  conducted  by  tho  aid  of  the  latho  ;  and  judging 
from  tho  numerous  letters  and  inquiries  on  tho  subject 
appearing  in  the  mechanical  papers^  it  is  thought  that  such 
a  work  as  tho  present  was  wanted  ;  for,  although  there 
are  many  books  on  turning  already  in  existence,  they 
are  either  too  old  to  be  now  of  much  value — too  expensive 
to  bo  within  reach  of  all — or  thoir  information,  being 
confined  to  but  one  branch  of  tho  art,  is  too  limited  to 
bo  widely  useful.  Tho  present  work  being  designed  to 
supply  in  some  measure  tho  existing  deficiency,  the  infor- 
mation given  is  correspondingly  comprehensive.  All 
branches  of  turning  are  noticed,  and  a  good  deal  of 
practical  information  is  given  upon  each.  Many  opera- 
tions and  apparatus  are  described  which  do  not  properly 
como  under  the  head  of  turning,  but  as  they  are  to  a 
great  extent  performed  by  means  of  tho  lathe,  and  as 
they  are  also  exceedingly  useful,  tho  book  is  probably 
rendered  more  complete  by  including  them. 

=   ■     i  i  - 

Sous. 


Wages  of  Cotton  "Workers. — Sir, — Mr.  J.  B alloy 
Denton,  in  his  valuable  paper,  reported  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  May  22nd,  there  states  "the  weekly 
earnings  of  cotton  workers  to  average  18s.  6d."  I  thought 
that  perhaps  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  earnings  of 
persons  of  all  ages,  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  this 
neighbourhood,  might  bo  of  service  to  somo  of  tho  mem- 
bers of  tho  Society,  and  shall  thcroforo  fool  glad  if  tho 
enclosed  tables  are  found  of  any  use  to  any  of  them.  I 
shall  bo  glad  to  give  any  other  u  * 
—I  am,  Sc.,  P.  O.  Whitehead. 


Parir  Exhibition,  1867. — The  claims  of  certain  foreign 
restaurants  made  againt  the  commission  of  the  late  exhi- 
bition, on  account  of  the  injury  dono  to  them  by  tho 
erection  of  tho  "Concert  Suffren,"  and  other  establish- 
ments, after  their  contracts  had  been  made,  have  been 
recognised  by  the  tribunals  of  Paris,  which  havo  accorded 
tho  following  damages: — To  tho  Swiss  restaurant,  13,000 
francs ;  to  the  Turkish,  14,000 ;  to  tho  Swedish,  17,000  ; 
to  the  Tunisian,  18,000 ;  and  to  tho  Italian,  19,000  francs ; 
in  all,  81,000  francs. 

Aucn.KOLooiCALAND  IIistorical  Conoress. — An  inter- 
national congress,  organized  by  tho  Antiquarian  Society 
of  the  Rhino,  is  announced  to  bo  held  at  Bonn,  from  tho 
14th  to  tho  21st  of  September,  under  tho  honorary  presi- 
dency of  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and  under 
tho  direction  of  M.  Noggcrath,  president  of  tho  abovo 
society,  and  of  M.  Von  Quasi,  conservator  of  tho  his- 
torical monuments  of  Prussia.  Tho  regulations  aro  the 
samo  as  those  of  tho  Antwerp  congress  held  last  year ; 
all  political  and  religious  discussion  is  interdicted,  and 
tho  proceedings  will  bo  conducted  in  tho  Gorman 
language.  Tho  congress  will  bo  divided  into  three 
sections : — Antiquities  of  tho  early  ages ;  Pagan ;  and 
Christian  antiquities.  Connected  with  tho  congress  will 
be  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  and  curiosities,  from 
private  collections  or  from  churches  which  aro  little 
known,  or  possess  special  interest.  At  the  conclusion  of 
tho  congress  excursions  will  be  made  to  the  churches  of 
Schwarz-Rheindorf,  Heistcrbach,  and  Cologne,  and  other 
places  of  interest.  Persons  desiring  to  take  part  in  tho 
congress  are  to  address  themselves  to  tho  President  of 
tho  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  tho  Rhino  at  Bonn  ;  tho 
subscription  is  almost  nominal,  namely,  throe  thalers. 


Tables  showing  the  average,  highest,  and  lowest  wages 
received  by  males  and  females,  and  numbers  employed 
at  various  ages,  in  a  cotton  mill  in  tho  centre  of  T 
cashire,  the  tune  worked  being  sixty  hours : — 

Males. 


Ago. 

No. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

8  to  9 

nono 

9  to  10 

6 

£0  2 

0 

£0 

3 

0 

£0  1 

6 

10  to  11 

1 

0  3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0  3 

0 

11  to  12 

6 

0  3 

11 

0 

8 

0 

0  2 

G 

12  to  13 

G 

0  3 

2 

0 

3 

6 

0  2 

6 

13  to  14 

5 

0  10 

6 

0 

15 

2 

0  7 

0 

14  to  15 

11 

0  10 

? 

0 

17 

8 

0  7 

0 

15  to  16 

6 

0  11 

0 

16 

0 

0  9 

G 

16  to  17 

5 

0  11 

10 

0 

17 

6 

0  8 

G 

17  to  18 

7 

0  11 

,? 

0 

16 

0 

0  10 

0 

18  to  19 

5 

0  13 

0 

14 

6 

0  13 

0 

19  to  20 

7 

0  18 

9 

1 

1 

5 

0  15 

0 

20  to  21 

9 

1  1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

0  16 

0 

21  to  22 

4 

0  19 

1 

1 

0 

0  16 

0 

22  to  25 

18 

1  3 

1 

15 

0 

0  14 

6 

25  to  30 

28 

1  4 

2 

1 

13 

0 

0  15 

0 

30  to  35 

24 

1  4 

1 

15 

1 

0  17 

0 

35  to  40 

11 

1  5 

? 

1 

13 

6 

0  16 

0 

40  to  50 

11 

1  7 

? 

2 

8 

6 

0  13 

1 

abovo  50 

9 

1  1 

1 

14 

0 

0  14 

0 

Females. 

Ago. 

No. 

Avettvftf. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

8  to  9 

3 

£0  1 

7 

£0 

1 

9 

£0  1 

6 

9  to  10 

1 

0  2 

9 

0 

2 

9 

0  2 

9 

10  to  11 

1 

0  2 

9 

0 

2 

9 

0  2 

9 

11  to  12 

3 

0  2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0  2 

0 

12  to  13 

6 

0  2 

11 

0 

3 

6 

0  2 

0 

13  to  14 

6 

0  8 

0 

11 

'? 

0  7 

0 

14  to  15 

14 

0  11 

0 

18 

0  7 

6 

15  to  16 

11 

0  13 

10 

0 

18 

5 

0  9 

0 

16  to  17 

12 

0  15 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0  9 

7 

17  to  18 

11 

0  14 

10 

1 

2 

7 

0  9 

0 

18  to  19 

12 

0  16 

1 

2 

6 

0  11 

0 

19  to  20 

11 

0  16 

1 

1 

.5 

0 

0  9 

7 

20  to  21 

9 

0  16 

9 

1 

3 

0 

0  14 

0 

21  to  22 

8 

0  15 

1 

<; 

0 

0  11 

0 

22  to  25 

35 

0  15 

'»! 

1 

6 

1 

0  8 

« 

25  to  30 

31 

0  16 

u 

1 

3 

8 

0  11 

8 

30  to  35 

22 

0  15 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0  11 

3 

35  to  40 

10 

0  17 

10 

1 

1 

1 

0  15 

0 

40  to  50 

15 

0  13 

71 

1 

4 

2 

0  8 

9 

abovo  50 

2 

0  12 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0  11 

4 

Included  in  tho  abovo  thcro  aro  49  marriod  women,  tho 
youngest  21,  tho  oldest  47,  highest  wage  £1  Is.,  lowest 
9s.,  average  16s.  6d. 
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Age  of  man. 

Age  of  woman. 

Total  earning*. 

36 

33 

£1  16  61 

26 

24 

2   3  5\ 

38 

33 

2    1  4* 

24 

28 

1  19  9i 

29 

24 

1  19  14 

27 

25 

2   7  RJ 

35 

30 

1  14  4 

527 

27 

1  in  H 

1   ka  a 

30 

27 

2   0  7 

30 

32 

1  15  0 

23 

21 

1  17  11 

26 

22 

1  18  5} 

24 

23 

1  16  4 

Famuj 

rms  and  Pajxtb  < 

n  Fakilim. 

4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 

s 

4 

6 
t 
S 
8 
4 
3 


48 

35 
35 
61 
47 

53 


36 


40 


33 


8 

■ 

4 


22,  20, 
0 

•  • 

11 

18 


10 


17, 

19 
17 

14 


12,  9 


10 


16 


n 


17,  14,  12 
12,  11 
13 

19,  16 
19,  14 
22,  17 


18,  16, 

19,  15 
14 

21,  19, 
18 


14,  8 


16,  14 


£4 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
■2 
2 
o 
2 


14 
0 
18 
19 
8 
8 
14 
14 
14 
17 
0 
16 


0 

6* 
0 

6 

7 

9 

10 

P 

6 
0 
8 
6 
0} 


Fluids,  exiling,  Ac— 240S—  O.  D.  Klttoe  and  P. 
Fluid*,  Ac.,  tncasu:  ing —  232* — O.  Smith. 
Hits  ami  vapour,  manufacturing,  4c — 2364 — J. 
das  burners,  barn?  spreadur  for— XJ9S— J. 

McAt,  toenailing  by  combustion  of  fuel, 
Hellographle  plate*  for  printing,  ol  ' 
Ire,  artificial— 2337— A.  M.  Clark. 
Indla-rublier,  Ac.,  substitute  for— 2404— A.  O.  Day. 
I  ndlcators  of  time  and  distance  for  vehicle*,  f 
Ink,  oopylng— 2163— J.  P.  Cooke. 
Iron  and  sterl— 23«1— J.  Radctlffe. 
Iron  and  steel,  cast  and  wrought— 2334 — J.  II.  Johnson. 
Iron  and  steel,  wrought— 2177— J.  Harris  and  V.  Pendrcd. 


nrpiralos— rwn-C.  .1.  Laureodeau. 

0.  Hex 


^Ifun,  H.  Bottomley,  and  E.  Cockrorl. 

Loom* — 2366— J.  liulloogh. 
Malt  or  sugar,  trying  ">a(-chiirlne  solution*  of— 3 
M.-tals,  separating  from  their  ore.,  A o.— 2343 — L.  Wray. 
Millstone*,  Hr«-*simj — 2330— R.  Young. 
Millstones,  dressing  — 2394— J.  Kawiihom. 

Motion, converting  circular  Into  reciprocating— 2301- W.T.  Hamilton, 
Motlve-p'iwer,  obtaining  ai.d  applying— 2348— A.  J. 
Musical  In«trtiments-S1M— J.  II.' Johnson. 
Needle  wrappers— 2W0-VV.  Lewi*. 
>e*dle*-2370-A.  Morrall. 

I'aint  ami  varnish,  preparing- 23TC-W.  P..  Lake. 
Paper  bar*  and  envelopes,  making— 2193— W.  Russell. 
Paper,  manufacturing— 2388-C.  H.  Koecknur. 
Powder,  cutting  and  polishing— 2379— A.  V.  Newton. 
Pumps,  Ac— 2tat»—  J.  and  II.  A.  Gwynnc. 
Railway,  portable— 2342 — A.  V.  Newton. 
Railway  rails— 2361— H.  Watta. 
Railway  rails— 2400— C.  D.  Fox. 
Railway  rolling  stock-2399-T.  C.  Fldler. 
Sewing  mac!imes-237s-» 
Ship*,  Iron  or  steel,  sheathing  •with 
Ships'  profilers,  Ac.— 236k— A.  V. 
Bilk  velvets — 23*9— 8.  C.  Lister. 
Sliding  door  rollers — 2324—  K.  (1.  Hatfield. 

~ tij i •  k>- ,  pit", t-tiling— 2336— J.  Young,  R.  Pollock,  tad  J.  Morrison. 

Straw,  Ac,  elevating— 21T0—W.  Tasker,  Jun. 

Telegraphic  cables,  strip*  of  zinc,  Ac,  for  nse  in  the  manufacture  tkf 

-2J»0-J.  R.  Harper. 
Traiu  intercommunication— 236J-8.  M.  Martin  and  S.  A.  Vartey. 
Valvea-33H5-J.  Wotstcnholrao. 
Vnlvc.-2420-.I.  K.  Ontridge. 
Valves,  self-ncting-2323-A.  11 
Wheels,  toothed,  wouldlng_337S-J. 


N.B. — Tho  timo  worked  at  present  in  about  40  hoars 
par  week.  By  the  Factory  Act  children  between  tho 
ages  of  8  and  13  can  work  half  timo,  all  above  that  ago 


Crane  and  locomotive  engine  eomtii 

Fabrics,  felted— 2465-W.  R. 
Sewing 


P4TKSTJ  8«4L«D. 


Qkakts  or  Paovuiovai.  P«or*cno!». 


Animal  and  vegetable  substance*,  preserving— 2384— J.  Jeffreys. 
R*U-pull*-2345-A.  C.  M.  Prince. 
BolIer»-2346—  W.  R.  Lake. 

Hollers,  water-feeding  apparatus  for— 2406— P.  N.  J.  M«^MW, 

Rollers,  Ac— 2424— M.  Wilkin  and  J.  Clark. 

Rollers,  Ac,  preventing  Incrustation  In— 2412— A.  F.  Leale. 

Buildings,  construction  of— 3386 — G.  Woodhouse  A  J.  O.  McMlnnle* 

Caloric,  Ac,  application  of— 2363— T.  Hyde*  and  J.  Dennett. 

Cannon— 2397— J.  C.  Haddan. 

Carding  engines— 2402— F.  A.  Leigh. 

cTeSeTa^ 
Colouring  matters,  red— 2296— J. 
Cotton,  Ac,  opening  and  cl 
Crane*-2347— W.  I.  Ellis. 
Desks  for  schools— 243*— T.  Ward. 
Distillation— 3396— T.  Prosser. 
Door  springs  and  spring  hinges— 2307— H.  Fear. 
Drawing  pens  and  compasses— 2432— L.  C.  Bailey. 
Dmlgers-2382-H.  O.  Robinson. 
Eggs,  preparing— 2367— C.  A.  La  Mont. 
Electric  battery— 2392— O.  Da  vies. 
Eyelets,  metallic- 2422 — J.  A.  McKcan. 
Fabric*,  out  pile— 3383— 8.  C.  Lister. 
Fibres,  opening  and  straightening— 2344— R.  Newton. 
Filamentous  matters,  Ac,  drying— 2339— C.  E. 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 2377— W.  R. 
Flax,  treating— 2313 — E.  T.  Hughes. 


169. 

WO. 

607. 


W.  R.  Lata. 

O.V.Wlsedill. 
R.  H.  Rime*. 


w. 


411.  E.  Cottam. 

614.  J.  Barlow. 

S17.  J.  Clark  and  T.  Vicar*. 

621.  W.  H.  Wilkinson. 

634.  C.  E.  Brooman. 

636.  W.  Perkins  A  0. 0.  Tandy. 

839.  W.  Welld. 

643.  T.  jlceley. 

646. '  J.'  Kirk  land. 

647.  W.  and  J.  Cooke. 

648.  E.  W.  Young. 

649.  J.  J.  King. 
660.  W.  H.  Steel. 
668.  W.  S.  Guinness. 

660.  L.  B.  Joseph. 

661.  M.  Henry. 

663.  P.  Bauer,  J.  Johnson,  and 

W.  Jones. 

664.  J.  M.  Kllner. 


6Y6.  T.  A.  L.  Murray. 

674.  W.  R.  Lata. 

679.  C.  Cochrane. 

666.  J.  Wheatley. 

608.  A.  Stenger. 

620.  J.  Elce. 

628.  F.  Remy. 

63T.  A.  M.  Blrehall. 

640.  T.LythgoeAU 

662.  W.  Weldon. 

688.  J.  GJors. 

699.  J.  L.  Norton. 

844.  J.  Bourne. 

863.  W.  E.  Newton. 

880.  G.  F.  Lyndon. 

876.  J.  Clay. 

894.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
1018.  A.  V.  Newton. 
1260.  J.  H.Johnson. 
1439.  H.  Y.  D.  Scott. 
1619.  J.  Norman. 
1622.  8.  Moattotv. 
1784.  J 
1860.  J 

1934.  0.  Davit*. 


T.  Hughes. 
.Duguidjun. 


/Vom  CommMoMn  o/  PatmW  Journal,  Amgtut  IS. 
Pi  tests  on  which  m  Stamp  Dtrrr  or  UO  nis  sin  rno. 

3366.  W.Clark. 
219T.  J.  Svmond*. 
3111.  J.  Billings. 
3161.  W.  ~ 
3173.  J.  1 


C.Weat 

R,  A.  W.  West  ley. 
2137.  R.  A.  Brooman. 
2100.  J.  T.  Locke/. 
3136.  A.  and  W.  Young. 
2166.  H.  Willis  and  o.  Bice. 


Pathht  OS 

3117.  J.  Cranston. 
2148.  S.  Corbett. 


I"* 


or  £100  B4J  I«S3«  Pi 

C.W. 
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E  X  A  HIH  ATI0N8,  1869. 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  1869  is 
now  published,  and  may  be  had  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Aria. 

Harvesting  Corn  in  Wrt  Weather. 

The  Esaav  bv  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  GihVell- 
park,  Sewardstone,  Essex,  for  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas 
were  awarded,  is  now  ready.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Doldy,  York-street,  Coven t- 
garden,  publishers  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  price 
one  shilling,  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

S  0BSOBIPTION8. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Finaucial  Officer. 


Cantor  Lectures. 
*'  Ox  Food."    By  Da.  Lrtkeby,  M.A.,  M.B.,  &c. 

Coiutructum  of  Dietaries :  Preparation  and  Cuimary 
Treatment  of  Foods. 

The  construction  of  dietaries  involves  a  variety  of  cou- 
8id«rHtion8)  hs— 1st.  The  determination  of  the  real  wants 
of  the  body  under  different  circumstance*  of  age,  sex, 
constitution,  labour  and  climate ;  2nd.  A  proper  selection 
of  food,  as  regards  quality,  nutritive  power,  appetizing 
property,  digestibility,  and  price;  3rd.  Tho  association 
of  foods  in  such  wise  as  not  to  offend  tho  appetite  or 
burden  the  digestive  powers ;  4th.  A  right  treatment  of 
them  by  cooking,  &c,  so  as  to  render  them  most  useful 
to  the  system  ;  and  5th.  A  just  distribution  of  the  daily 
diet  in  appropriate  mouls. 

As  regards  the  first  question — namely,  the  determination 
of  the  actual  diet et teal  want*  of  the  body — it  may  bo 
answered  from  two  sots  of  facts,  as  those  which  pcrtuin 
to  the  minimum  quantities  of  food  capable  of  being  used 
without  loss  of  health  or  bodily  vigour,  and  those  whieh 
relate  to  the  amounts  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  exhaled 
from  the  body  during  different  conditions  of  life. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  a  healthy  vigorous 
man  consumes  from  700  to  800  lbs.  of  solid  food  (dry)  in 
a  year.  This  amounts  to  about  2  lbs.  of  dry,  solid 
matter  daily ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  (free  and  com- 
bined) is  about  6  J  lbs.  daily. 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  a  little  farther,  we  find  that  a 
man  cannot  livo  on  a  punishment  prison  diet  of  1  lb.  of 
bread  a -day  with  water,  fox  in  three  days  he  will  lose 
about  3  lbs.  in  weight,  and  will  show  signs  of  commeac-  | 


ing  starvation.  Thin  diet  contains  1*8  ox.  of  nitrogenous 
matter  und  8  42  of  carbonaceous  (=1,996  grains  of  car- 
bon and  90  of  nitrogen).  Even  the  poor  needle-women 
of  London  can  only  just  exist,  in  a  state  of  feeble  vitality, 
with  an  average  diet  of  14  lbs.  of  bread  a-day,  with 
about  1  oz.  of  dripping.  This  contains  nearly  2  oe.  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  14-06  of  carbonaceous,  calculated 
as  starch  (=3,271  grains  of  carbon  and  135  of  nitrogen). 
And  in  military  prisons,  where  as  much  as  3  8  oz.  of 
nitrogenous  food,  and  22  2  os.  of  carbonaceous  (=6,925 
grains  of  carbon  and  266  of  nitrogen),  are  supplied  daily 
to  prisoners  for  short  terms  of  coniimment,  they  fre- 
quently lose  weight  and  give  evideuco  of  decay ;  so  th  tt 
tor  longer  periods  of  imprisonment  it  is  found  necessary 
to  increase  the  diet  to  4'7  oz.  of  plastic  matter,  and  27*8 
of  respiratory  (=8,647  grains  of  carbon,  and  317  of 
nitrogen) ;  in  fact,  according  to  Dr.  Chriatison,  the  men 
confined  in  the  prison  at  Perth  cannot  even  do  the  work 
of  pumping  tho  water  for  the  prison  on  a  daily  diet  of  6 
oz.  ol  plastic  matter,  and  25  of  respiratory  (=7,239  grains 
of  carbon  and  405  of  nitrogen). 

Ajrain,  Dr.  Edward  Smith  found  in  his  inquiries  into 
the  dietaries  of  adult  male  operatives  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  during  tho  cotton  famine,  and  also  into  those 
of  the  low-fed  operatives  of  England,  that  tho  daily 
amount  of  food,  only  barely  sufficient  for  existence,  must 
contain  2'84  oe.  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  19'2o  of  car- 
bonaceous (=4,300  grains  of  carbon  and  200  of  nitrogen). 
These  are  contained  in  2  lbs.  3  oz.  of  bread,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  famine  diet.  The  farm  labourers  of  Eng- 
land consume  daily  an  averago  of  3  18  oz.  of  plastic 
matter  and  26"1  of  respiratory.  In  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  tho  amounts  are  somewhat  larger,  as  will  bo 
apparent  from  this  diagram: — 


Avbraob  Daily  Diet  op  Farm-Labourers  in*  ths 
United  Krxonox. 


«rb£Lo«s 

Csrbon. 

Nitrogen. 

OS. 

OS. 

PTS. 

gnu 

In  England. . 

318 

2601 

5810 

'228 

In  Wales. . . . 

112 

31-22 

6901 

290 

In  Scotland. . 

4-76 

31*34 

6297 

836 

In  Ireland  . . 

4-94 

28-73 

6195 

848 

Average  of  all 

4-25 

2907 

6477 

300 

These  are  the  results  of  inquiries  into  tho  dietaries  of 
many  hundreds  of  families,  the  results  being  computed 
as  for  adults ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith 
remarks,  that  the  nourishment  ol-tainod  by  the  labourer 
himself  is  somewhat  above  the  average.  This,  in  fact, 
is  confirmed  by  tho  more  extensive  investigations  of  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  who  concludes,  from  a  large  series  of 
observations,  that  the  following  may  bo  regarded  as  the 
averago  proportions  of  tho  sever.il  constituents  of  food 
in  the  daily  dietary  of  an  adult  man  under  different  cir- 
cumstances of  existence : — 


Daily  Diets  for 

E 

a 

I 

a 

1, 

1* 

i 

o 

E 
e 

f 

X 

33- 

HS 
5 

Of. 

OI. 

oz. 

ox. 

oz. 

Subsistence  only 

20 

0-5 

120 

20  +  13-2 

Quietude   

2  5 

10 

420 

2-5  +  14-4 

Mo  lerate  exercise 

42 

1-8 

18-7 

4-2  - 

r  22  0 

Active  labour   . . 

6-5 

2-6 

200 

6-6  +  260 

Hard  work  .... 

6-5 

2-6 

200 

6-6  +  260 

These  conclusions  accord  pretty  well  with  the  deter- 
minations of  Fettenkofer  and  Voit,  who  say  ths*  - 
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adult  requires  daily,  when  at  work,  5*22oz.  of  nitro- 
genous matter  and  22*38  of  carbonaceous  (calculated  as 
starch).  Taking,  therefore,  the  mean  of  nil  these  re- 
searches, it  may  be  said  that  a  man  requires  daily  the 
following  amounts  of  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous 
matter  tor  idleness,  for  ordinary  labour,  and  for  active 
labour : — 


Dally  Diets  for 

Nitro- 
genous. 

Carboos- 
naoeou*. 

|  Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Idleness   

Ordinary  labour 
Active  labour  . . 

ox. 
2  67 
4  56 
6-81 

•>z. 
16  83  ) 
24-48  \ 
2431  J 

gTl. 

(  3,8.56 
=  |  5,757 
(  5,837 

grt. 
187 
319 
400 

By  pursuing  the  second  method  of  inquiry,  and  esti- 
mating the  wants  of  the  body  from  tho  amounts  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  exhaled  and  secreted,  it  is  found 
that  tho  proportion  of  carbon  evolved  as  carbonic  acid 
from  the  lungs  of  a  m»n  in  health  varies  from  6oz.  to 
13Joz.  daily,  tho  difference  being  dependent  on  tem- 
perature, exercise,  &c.  Dr.  Edward  Smith  says  that  it 
amounts  to— 

7  »5oz.  daily  while  the  body  is  quiet ; 
9°lloz.  do.  with  moderate  exercise ; 
12*9oz.   do.  with  considerable  labour. 

And  he  considers  that  a  healthy  man  of  average  weight 
M50lbs.)rmits  8-67  ounces  of  carbon  from  his  lungs 
daily.  This,  added  to  the  quantity  discharged  from  the 
skin  and  bowels,  is  not  less  than  9°6oz.  daily  (=  4,200 
grains)  or  just  28  grains  per  lb.  of  tho  man's  weight. 
During  light  labour,  he  says  it  ranges  from  9  6oz.  to 
10*5,  and  during  hard  work  from  12*5  to  14oz. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  aa  urea,  &c,  in  the 
urino  is  also  subject  to  great  variation,  according  to  tho 
diet  and  exercise.  Dr.  Purkcs  found  in  his  experiments 
on  two  soldiers,  that  with  an  ordinary  diet  and  no  exer- 
cise, it  amounted  to  2*03  grains  per  lb.  weight  of  the 
body  (=  304  grains  per  150 lbs.) ;  and  that  with  a  non- 
nitrogenous  diet,  and  no  exercise,  it  was  0-95  grains  per 
lb.  weight  (=  142  grains  per  150 lbs.) ;  and  with  the 
same  diet  and  active  exercise  it  was  2*42  grains  per  lb. 


Daily  Reulikkments  of  thb  Bout. 


weight  (=  3G4  grains  per  150  lbs.) 

Professors  Fick  and  Wislicenus  observed  that  the 
nitrogen  secreted  during  an  ordinary  diet  and  no  exer- 
cise, was  at  the  raU.  of  1-53  grains  per  lb.  weight  (rr  203 
grains  per  150  lbs. )  ;  and  that  it  fell  to  a  little  less  than 
one  grain  per  lb.  weight  with  a  non-nitrogenous  diet 
during  the  labour  of  ascending  the  Faulhorn. 

The  researches  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hauxhton,  of  Dublin, 
have  led  him  to  conclude  that  an  average-size  man,  per- 
forming routine  work,  secretes  187  grains  of  nitrogen  as 
urea  daily  (=  125  grains  per  lb.  weight) ;  and  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Smith  has  estimated  it  at  from  0-93  to  1*4  grains 
per  lb.  weight— a  fair  average  being  115  (=  173  grains 
per  15011*.). 

The  more  extensive  inquiries  of  Playfair,  Ranke,  Beigcl, 
Moos,  Vogel,  and  others,  give  a  d  iily  average  of  171 
grains  of  nitrogen  as  urea  for  a  healthy  man  at  rest,  and 
262  grains  for  ordinary  labour. 

It  may  therefore  be  s-ifcly  concluded  that  with  an 
ordinary  diet,  an  average-size  man  excretes  daily  aa  urea 
176  grains  of  nitrogen  ;  and  during  labour  of  a  moderate 
desc  ription  it  amounts  to  about  260  grains.  Adding  to 
these  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  other  forms 
in  the  urine,  and  the  quantities  passed  from  tho  bowels, 
tho  total  amounts  are  probably  about  190  grains  while 
at  rest,  and  300  grains  when  at  routine  work  ;  the  dif- 
ference, perhaps,  being  more  dependent  on  the  food  than 
on  tho  metamorphosed  tissues  or  tho  body. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  proportions  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen  excreted  correspond  very  closely  with  those 
contained  in  tho  diets  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  necessary  for  man's  sustenance ;  for  when  the 
are  put  into  a  tabular  form  they  stand  thus: — 


During  idleness  (  By  dietaries 
as  determined  (  By  excretions  2 


Average. 


3 

o 


ox 

2*67 
78 


2-72 


Routine  work 
as 


|  By  dietaries 


4*66 
[4*39 


By 

Average. .  •  •  4*48 


3 


a 

| 


on.  grn. 
16-83  =  3,866 
18-47  =  4,20i 


1765  =  4,02*- 


24*48  =  5,767 
i9*80  =  4,81b 


22' 14  =  6,285 


•,TS. 

187 
190 


188 

319 
300 

310 


Tho  first  of  thrso  averages  is  represented  by  2  lbs.  2  ozs. 
of  bread,  and  the  second  by  about  3slbs. 

It  appears  also  that  the  relation  ot  the  nitrogenouB  to 
the  carbonaceous  constituents  of  food  should  be  about  aa 
1  to  5J  or  6.  These,  in  fact,  are  the  proportions  which 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  found  to  be  best  suited  for 
fattening  pigs.  In  milk,  the  proportions  are  as  1  to  3*6 
(the  butter  being  calculated  aa  starch) ;  and  no  doubt 
these  are  the  right  proportions  for  the  dietaries  of  chil- 
dren. Again,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  relation  of 
nitrogen  to  carbon  is  nearly  as  1  to  19 ;  whereas  in  tiilk 
it  is  about  as  1  to  11.  Referring  to  table  No.  4  (p.  617) 
it  will  bo  noticed  that  the  proportions  in  bread  are  as  1 
to  22,  and  in  meat  as  one  to  13,  showing  that  the  former 
requires  the  addition  of  plastic  matter,  and  the  Utter  of 
respiratory. 

In  preparing  dietaries,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  tako 
a  rather  liberal  view  of  the  question,  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  adopt  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith — that 
even  in  periods  of  idleness  a  man's  daily  food  should 
contain  not  less  than  4,300  grains  of  carbon,  with  200  of 
nitrogen ;  and  a  woman's  at  least  3,900  grains  of  carbon, 
with  180  of  nitrogen — those  being  the  proportions  which, 
in  his  opinion,  are  necessary  to  avert  starvation  diseases; 
and  they  are  represented  in  the  case  of  a  man's  diet  by 
19*26  oz.  of  carbonaceous  food,  with  2*84  of  nitrogenous. 
Tho  diagram  before  you  exhibits  the  amounts  of  different 
articles  of  diet  capable  of  furnishing  this  quantity  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  it  also  shows  the  proportions  of 
carbonaceous  matter  (calculated  as  starch)  associated 
with  it:— 

Amounts  op  Food  Yibldino  200  Grains  of  Nitrogen 
ok  2-84  oz.  of  Plastic  Matter  Nbcbssaby  fob  a 
Man's  Daily  Diet. 


Carbon- 
aceous matte* 
la  It. 

Carbon 
In  U. 

ot. 

oz. 

8*8 

6*57 

1,290  1 

k 

White  fish  

24  6 

6  99 

1,384 

941 

8-96 

2,059 

3 

126 

9-33 

2.141 

91  4 

9-40 

2,160 

3> 

183 

11*36 

2,629 

<■> 

22-9 

1754 

4,000 

1' 
»*■ 

Wheat-flour   

26*7 

19-28 

4,433  ' 

Baker's  bread  

35-6 

19-28 

4,433 

i 

Indian  meal   

260 

1983 

4,554 

Rye-meal   

36-4 

26*40 

6,046 

a 

5* 

45*7 

34  02 

7,800 

3 

46-7 

34*02 

7,800 

Q 

32-6 

3804 

8,714  j 

2 

5 

So  that,  whilst  the  first  seven  of  these  substances  are 
deficient  of  carbonaceous  matter  (19-26  oz.  being  re- 
quired), tho  last  seven  contain  it  in  excess.    It  is,  there- 
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fore,  not  difficult  to  construct  a  dietary  from  the  several  I  first  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  what  Dr.  Edward 
tables  which  I  havo  placed  before  you ;  but  perhaps  it  Smith  found  to  be  the  average  wockly  dietaries  of  the 
-would  interest  ycu  to  know  exactly  what  are  the  actual !  low-ted  operatives  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
dietaries  in  use  among  difforent  classes  of  persons ;  and  |  Ireland. 

Wb«klt  Dietaries  or  Low-fed  Operatives,  calculated  as  Adults  (Dr.  E.  Smith). 


Needle- women  (London) , . , . 

(Coventry)  .... 


Silk- 

Do.     do.  (London) 
Do.     do.  (Macclesfield) 

Kid  glovers  (Yeovil)  

Cotton-spinners  (Lancashire) 
Hose  weavers  (Derbyshire) 
Shoemakers  (Coventry)   . . 
Farm  labourer  (England) 
Do.        do.     (Wales)    . . 
Do.        do.  (Scotland) 
Do.        do.     (Ireland)  .. 


Mean  of  all. 


Average  per  day 


Bread 
ntnlTs. 


124  0 
1665 
158'4 
138-8 
140  0 
1618 
190-4 
1798 
I960 
2210 
204  0 
326  4 


184-2 


26-3 


Pota- 
toes. 


Oz. 
400 
33-7 
43-8 
26-6 
840 
22-6 
64  0 
56  0 
96-0 
138-7 
204  0 
920 


781 


111 


Sugar* 


Oz 

73 

8-5 

8-8 

6-3 

4-  3 
140 
110 
100 

74 
7o 

5-  8 
48 


80 


1-4 


Fats. 


Oz. 

4-  5 
36 

5-  5 
3-4 
71 
31 
3-9 
5-8 
5-5 
5-9 
40 
1-3 


4  5 


0-6 


Oz. 
16-3 
5-3 
119 

3-  2 
18-3 

50 
11-9 
15-8 
160 
100 
10-3 

4-  5 


Milk. 


10  7 


Oz 

70 
11-6 
4  3 
41-9 
18  3 
11-8 
250 
180 
320 
850 
124-8 
135  0 

41*9 


1-5  I  61 


Cheese 


Oz. 
0-5 
10 
0-3 
09 
100 
0-7 

2-  2 

3-  3 
5-5 
9  8 
25 


31 


0-4 


Tea. 


Oz. 
1-3 
0-3 
0-6 
0-3 
0-9 
0-7 
0-4 
0-8 
0-5 
0-5 
0-7 
0-3 


0-6 


01 


Containing 


Carbon. 


Grs. 
22  900 
27.028 
48,288 
27.346 
28  623 
29.214 
33.537 
31.700 
40.673 
48  354 
48980 
43.366 


34.167 


4  SSI 


Nltro- 
gen. 


Oft. 

950 
1,104 
1,165 
1,177 
1.213 
1,295 
1,316 
1,332 
1,594 
2,031 
2,348 
2.434 


1,500 


214 


Cost. 


2  n 


You  will  see  from  this  table  that  the  poor  needlewomen 
of  London  are  the  worst  fed  of  all  the  operatives  in  the 
three  king  loms,  for  they  subsist  on  a  weekly  allowance 
of  102  52  oz.  of  carbonaceous  food,  with  13*49  oz.  of 
nitrogenous  (=  14-65  oz.  carbonaceous,  with  1-93  oz. 
nitrogenous  daily),  while  the  farm  labourers  of  Ireland 
are,  as  regards  the  real  nutritive  value  of  their  food,  the 
best-fed  of  the  lower  operative  classes.  But  it  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  cost  of  the  weekly  dietary  of  the  Irish 
labourer  is  only  Is.  9W.  per  week,  while  that  of  the 
needlewoman  is  2s.  7a. — the  latter  feeding  chiefly  on 
bread,  bacon,  and  tea,  which  are  expensive  foods,  whilo 
the  former  consumes  potatoes,  milk,  and  Indian  meal — 
foods  which  yield  more  nutriment  for  their  money  \-aluo 
than  the  more  expensivo  foods  of  tho  English,  Welsh, 
and  Scotch  labourers.  And  now  wo  will  contrast  the 
dietaries  of  the  poorer  classes  of  operatives  with  those  of 
better-fed  persons,  as  soldiers,  sailors,  navigators.  &c. ;  and 
for  this  purposo  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  accurate  returns 
obtained  and  published  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfuir  :— 

Dailt  Dietaries  or  W  ell-fed  Operatives  (Playfair). 


In  all  these  cases  tho  carbonaceous  matters  of  the  food 
aro  estimated  as  starch;  and 


• 

Containing 

Containing 

Claw 

of 

i 

OQ 

i 

i 

a 

■ 

Labourer. 

• 

& 

3 

j 

i 

■ 

I 

1 

J 

E 

9. 

£ 

5 

Ox. 

Ox. 

Ox. 

Oz 

Oz. 

On, 

Grs. 

Fully-fed  tailor*.... 

4-61 

1-37 

184  7 

21-64 

4-61 

6,ia6 

123 

Soldier*  In  peace  .. 

4-23 

1«5 

1-  63 

22  06 

4  22 

5,246 

297 

Royal  Engineers 
8o\dlersln  war  

60s 

2-91 

22-22 

29  38 

6  08 

6,494 

338 

5-41 

3'41 

17  S3 

23  48 

6'41 

6,661 

381 

600 

267 

14  39 

20'40 

6  00 

4.B34 

262 

574 

1-32 

23  60 

26  70 

8  74 

6,379 

405 

Hard  worked  1 

6-33 

1-63 

2189 

26  42 

6-33 

6,020 

3<8 

English     navvy 1 
(Crimea)   J 

573 

327 

1V21 

2106 

6-73 

3,011 

404 

English     navvy  l 

6-8 

ra 

27-81 

37  0* 

6-84 

<,295 

483 

(Ha.l-ny)  1 

Blacksmiths  

620 

2-60 

23-60 

29  60 

6  20 

6,864 

437 

Prise-lighters  \ 
(training)  f 

9*0 

3-10 

3-27 

10  70 

9-80 

1,166 

610 

Mean  of  all   

Do.  of^  low-fed  j 

5-81 

2-42 

18  61 

24-31 

6-81 

5,837 

400 
114 

3-04 

064 

nil 

23-78 

364 

4,88, 

I  may  state  that  tho 
soldiers'  dietary,  when  at  peace,  is  calculated  from  tho 
rations  of  tho  Engliah,  French,  Prussian,  and  Austrian 
scrvico;  and  when  at  war,  it  is  derived  from  tho  actual 
dietaries  of  European  and  American  soldiers  during 
recent  wars. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  time  permitted,  to  comparo 
theso  dietaries  with  tho  dietaries  of  hospitals,  prisons, 
workhouses,  and  lunatic  asylums  ;  for  we  should  then 
perceive  not  merely  how  greatly  they  vary  in  their 
nutritive  value,  but  also  how  little  attention  is  paid  to 
th<-  principles  which  ought  to  guide  our  public  autho- 
rities in  the  construction  of  public  dietaries.  In  tho 
prisons  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  tho  several 
dietaries  for  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  as  well  as  for 
longer  periods,  and  for  hard  labour,  v.irv  respectively  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  to  furnish  an  inducement  for  tho 
commission  of  crime  in  certain  districts  rather  than  in 
others,  because  of  tho  riehneas  of  tho  prison  rations ;  and 
in  all  eases  tho  dietaries  of  prisons  are  so  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  of  tho  union,  that  in  times  of  diotress  they  offer 
encouragement  for  misdemeanour,  in  order  that  the  prison 
may  be  reached  in  preference  to  the  workhouse ;  in  short, 
whilo  tho  day's  rations  of  an  unfortunate  inmate  of  a 
union  contains  only  about  17  oz.  of  dry  nutritious  matter, 
that  of  a  destitute  debtor  contains  19  4  oz.,  and  that  of  a 
convict  22  oz. ;  moreover,  a  prisoner  confined  for  moro 
than  a  month,  without  hard  labour,  in  the  jails  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  would  have  18  8oz.,  22*4, 
and  23-9  of  dry  nutriment  respectively ;  tho  average  ra- 
tions for  hard  work  containing  about  21-7  oz.,  31*5,  and 
25  6  in  tho  prisons  of  the  three  countries. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  drawn  attention  to  the  serious 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  dietaries  of  the  unions  of  his 
district,  and  has  urged  the  workhouse  authorities  to  im- 
prove them.  Ho  also  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council 
tables  of  dietaries,  which  are  well  suited  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  system  at  tho  lowest  money  cost.  Here 
aro  a  few  of  them,  which  may,  perhaps,  prove  useful  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  benevolent  work  of  sup- 
plying food  to  tho  poor  in  times  of  distress ;  and  you 
will  perceive  that  at  various  sums,  from  about  2s.  to  3s. 
a- week  per  adult,  very  substantial  rations  may  be  pro- 
vided.   (See  table,  top  of  next  page.) 

Tho  dietaries  of  women  should  be  about  1-1 0th  less 
than  those  of  men  in  too  case  of  indoor  operatives,  but 
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Dietaries  to  Furnish  as  nearly  ah  1-ossiblb  30,100  Graiks  op  Carbon  axd  1,400  Graces  or 

Man  Weekly— Women  takb  One-tenth  Lfh*. 


Cost. 

j 

U.  llfd. 

3a.  Old. 

1 

2».  :tja. 

2a.  4  fed. 

3*.  6d. 

2».  IJd 

3i  8|d 

2ft.  10Jd 

3s.  1  |d. 

3a.  3fa. 

Ot. 

1  4  4 

144 

Ox. 

Or. 

lOU 

Oi. 

1  (if) 
low 

12s 

k  4**3 

A.  W 

160 

160 

O*. 
192 

O*. 
160 

.  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

16 

8 

16 

32 

16 

62 

oL 

ID 

ifi 

A 

•  • 

it* 

•  • 

•  • 

1  A 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

A  v 

8 

8 

•  » 

4 

A 

•  • 

1 

4 

4 

g 

8 

•  • 

1  ft 

u 
a 

a 

0 

■  ■ 

8 

12 

8 

8 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

2 

m 

2 

12 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

4 

■  • 

i 

•  • 

Suet •■••.••..«•••....•■.  ••••••• 

i  • 

8 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

•  « 

8 

8 

16 

4 

12 

4 
8 

2 

24 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

•  * 

«  • 

•  • 

*  • 

T>  ^  _  _  _   

8 

4 

8 

8 

•  • 

70 

140 

60 

70 

120 

120 

70 

120 

70 

100 

60 

•  • 

80 

•  • 

60 

•  • 

60 

•  • 

6-5 

0-5 

0-6 

2 

"2 

i 

1 

2 
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they  ought  to  be  from  l-3rd  to  l-4th  less  than  the  larger 
dietaritu  of  men  engaged  in  out-door  labour. 

As  regards  the  dietaries  of  children,  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that  the  chief  part  of  their  food  should  be 
milk.  Up  to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  months  it  should,  if 
possible,  be  tho  milk  of  woman,  which  is  richer  in  sugar 
than  cow's  milk,  and  much  leas  rich  in  caacine  ;  failing 
this,  however,  asses'  milk  is  a  good  substitute,  as  it  con- 
tains nearly  the  same  amount  of  sugar  and  caseine  as 
human  milk.  MM.  O.  Henri  and  Chevalier  have  given 
these  as  the  proportions  of  the  several  constituents  in  100 
parts  of  the  milk 
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use  of  a  largo  proportion  of  milk,  in  the  various  forms  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  milk  puddings,  with  eggs.  About 
the  tenth  year  a  child  will  require  about  half  a«s  much 
food  as  a  woman ;  and  at  the  fourteenth  year  it  will  eat 
quite  as  much  as  a  woman ;  in  f»ct,  the  pxoj  ortion  oi  food 
required  by  the  child  is  much  greater  per  pound  weight 
of  the  body  than  that  of  adults,  because  it  has  to  form  its 
tissues  ana  build  up  its  several  structures.  Dr.  Ed  »  aid 
Smith  calculates  that  the  proportions  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  the  daily  food  at  diflerent  ages  should  be 
about  as  follows:— 

Daily  Proportions  op  Carbon  and  Nitrooin  in  the 
Food  at  Different  Aoss,  per  Povnd 
the  Body. 


In  infancy  . . . 
At  ten  years  of  a 

At  sixteen  do. 
At  adult  life  . 
In  middle  age  . 


Cuixm. 


69 
48 

30 

23 
25 


Cow's  milk,  therefore,  diluted  with  about  one-third  its 
bulk  of  water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  may  be  given 
to  children ;  and  up  to  nine  or  ten  months  no  other  food 
should  be  administered,  for  infants  have  not  the  power 
of  digesting  farinaceous  or  fibrinous  substances.  A  child 
may  take  from  two  to  three  pints  of  milk  .thus  diluted 
daily.  After  ten  months,  and  to  about  twenty  months, 
farinaceous  matters  may  be  mixed  in  gradually  increasing 
quantities  with  the  milk ;  and  they  should  be  well  cooked 
by  first  baking  them,  and  then  thoroughly  dissolving 
them  by  boiling.  After  this  age,  and  up  to  tho  third 
year,  the  quantity  of  well-cooked  farinaceous  matters 
may  be  still  further  increased,  and  given  as  puddings 
with  a  littlo  egg.  Bread  and  butter  may  also  bo  eaten, 
id  towards  the  end  of  the  time  the  child  will  digest 
-boiled  potato,  with  a  little  gravy  of  moat.  From 
third  to  the  fifth  year  a  little  meat  may  also  bo  given, 
"\t  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  it  may  partake  of  the 
food  of  the  family ;  but  all  along  it  should  make 


-si. 
-  4 


So  that  for  its  weight  the  infant  requires  three 
much  carbonaceous  food  and  six  times  as 
genous  as  an  adult. 

The  construction  of  dietaries  for  particular  purposes, 
us  for  training,  for  developing  muscular  tissue,  for  pro- 
ducing fat,  or  for  reducing  it,  is  1  eyond  the  scope  of 
these  lectures  ;  but  it  may  generally  be  said  that,  as  in 
training  tho  object  is  to  form  muscular  tissue,  to  give  it 
great  endurance  of  action,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
duce the  weight  of  the  body,  it  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  nitrogenous  food,  with  but  little  fat  or  farinaceous 
matter,  and  as  little  fluid  as  possible — so  that  nius<  ular 
tissuo  may  take  the  place  of  fat  and  water;  and  by 
constant  exercise,  the  endurance  and  stre  ngth  of  the 
muscular  tissue  is  increased,  and  the  proportion  of  water 
in  the  tissues  is  reduced.  King,  in  training,  is  said  to 
have  taken  for  his  breakfast  two  lean  mutton-chop*, 
somewhat  under-done,  with  dry  toast  or  stale  bread,  and 
a  single  cup  of  tea  without  sugar;  fur  dinner,  1  lb-  or 
1 J  lb.  of  beef  or  mutton,  with  toast  or  stale  bread,  and 
very  little  potato  or  other  vegetable,  and  half-a-pint  of 
old  ale,  or  a  glaoe  or  two  of  sherry ;  for  tea  a  single  cup 
of  unaweett*ud  tea  with  an  ogg  aiid  some  dry  toast ;  and 
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for  suppor  luilf-a-pint  of  oatme  il-porridgo  or  half-a-pint 
of  old  ale.  Tho  effect  of  this  in  to  produce  only  a  short- 
lived state  of  effe ctiveaess  for,  carried  a  little  be  yond  tho 
appointed  tune,  it  leads  to  disease ;  and  even  after  tho 
trial,  there  is  often,  us  in  the  case  of  Hoe  nan,  terrible 
prostration  of  the  system,  and  a  necessity  for  returning 
immediately  to  an  ordinary  diet 

Foremost  among  tho  foods  for  developing  fatty  tissue 
are  fats,  us  fat  of  incut,  batter,  cream,  &c. ;  next  to  these 
are  farinaceous  nutters,  as  arrowroot,  starches,  and  the 
various  meals ;  and  after  these  are  sugar,  alcohol,  kc. ; 
so  that  in  an  attempt  to  retuco  the  bulk  of  the  body,  all 
of  them,  but  especially  the  first,  should  bo  but  sparingly 
used.  Conversely,  however,  the  use  of  fatty  and  fari- 
naceous foods  has  a  tendency  to  produce  fat,  and  so  also 
with  fermented  liquids,  as  beer  and  porter — the  last 
having  a  high  character  for  its  capabilities  of  forming 
milk  when  drunk  by  nuraing-wotnea. 

In  associating  different  articles  of  diet,  so  as  to  secure 
the  right  proportions  of  the  several  constituents  of  food — 
fat,  sugar,  or  starch,  and  nitrogenous  matter,  wc  find 
that  we  may  not  only  rely  on  the  sound  indications  of 
science,  but  may  also  trust,  and  tru*t  safely,  to  the  unerr- 
ing guidance  of  our  instincts — provided  they  have  not 
been  vitiated  by  fashion  ox  perverted  by  evil  habits. 
Science  teaches  us  that  the  beat  proportions  for  the  com- 
mon wants  of  the  animal  system  are  about  9  of  fat,  22  of 
flesh-forming  substances,  and  69  of  starch  and  sugar ; 
and  experience  also  shows  that  these  are  the  very  pro- 
portions which  we  are  constantly  striving  to  maintain  in 
our  daily  dietaries.  Borrowing  largely  from  the  graphic 
illustrations  of  Lie.big  and  Johnston,  I  may  state  that, 
whenever  one  kind  of  food  is  wanting  in  any  particular 
constituent  we  invariably  sssociate  it  with  another  that 
contains  an  excess  of  it.  Certain  meats,  for  example, 
which  are  deficient  of  fat  are  always  eaten  with  sub- 
stances that  are  rich  in  it — bacon  is  associated  with  veal, 
with  liver,  and  with  fowl,  or  we  capon  the  latter,  and 
thus  increase  its  natural  fat.  We  use  melted  butter  with 
most  kinds  of  fish,  or  we  fry  them  in  oil ;  while  the  her- 
ring, the  salmon,  and  the  eel,  are  usually  fat  enough  in 
themselves,  and  are  dressed  and  eaten  alone.  It  is  with 
a  view  to  similar  adjustment  that  we  mix  eggs  and  butter 
with  sago,  tapioca,  and  rive ;  that  we  add  oil  and  the  Yoke 
of  an  egg  to  salad ;  that  we  boil  rice  with  milk,  anil  eat 
cheese  with  maccaroni.  The  same  instinct  hss  deter- 
mined the  use  of  vegetables  with  moat,  and  butter  with 
bread.  Bacon  and  greens,  or  beans  and  bacon,  like  pork 
and  peas-pudding,  is  a  conjunction  of  viands  which  does 
not  owe  its  popularity  to  old  habit  or  the  mere  taste  of 
the  epicure ;  and  so  with  a  dish,  common  in  Ireland, 
under  the  name  of  Kol -cannon — the  potato,  which  is 
poor  in  gluten,  and  the  rabt>age,  which  is  usually  rich  in 
this  ingredient,  are  mixed  together,  and  thus  they 
approach  the  composition  of  when  ten  bread,  but  both  of 
these  substances  are  U<  fJci<  nt  in  fat;  add,  therefore,  a 
little  bacon  or  fat  pork  to  the  mixture,  and  you  have  a 
Kol-cannon  which  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  tho  best 
Scotch  oatmeal,  and  to  many  it  is  more  savory  and 
palatable.  Again,  the  mixture  so  usual  in  Ireland  and 
Alsace,  of  butter-milk  or  curdled  milk  and  potatoes,  and 
the  combinations  of  rice  and  fat  which  make  the  diet  of 
eastern  nations ;  even  the  little  dab  of  butter  upon  tho 
poor  man's  potato,  and  the  bit  of  cheeso  that  he  eats 
with  his  dinner,  are  matters  not  of  luxury  but  of 
necessity,  and  they  show  how  by  long  experience  we 
have  at  last  learnt  to  adjust  the  proximate  constituents 
of  food,  so  as  best  to  maintain  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  body. 

And  then,  again,  the  timet  for  taking  food  and  the  proper 
distribution  of  it  m  appropriate  meat*,  are  questions  of 
considerable  importance,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
ever  been  influenced  by  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  the 
artificial  habits  of  society.  How  much  thoy  have  bad 
to  do  with  the  mollification  of  tho  human  species,  snd 
even  with  the  extinction  of  wholo  races  of  men,  is  an 
etiological  problem  of  much  interest. 


Man  in  his  savage  condition  feeds  with  great  irregu- 
larity, for  whan  hu  finds  that  food  is  plentiful  he  cats 
from  morning  to  night,  and  knows  no  other  plcasuro 
than  that  of  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping ;  but  when 
it  is  moro  scarce  he  is  content  with  a  singlo  meal  a  day. 
In  both  casts,  however,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  is 
excessive.  We  are  told  by  travellers  that  the  Hottentots, 
the  Bushmen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  who 
feed  in  this  manner  are  enormous  gluttons.  "  Ten 
of  them,"  says  Barrow,  "  ate,  in  his  presence,  an  ox.  all 
but  the  hind  legs,  in  three  dayB  ;  and  the  three  Bosjes- 
mon  that  accompanied  his  waggon,  devoured  a  sheep  on 
one  occasion  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours."  Parry, 
Ross,  and  others,  have  also  given  the  most  astonishing 
accounts  of  tho  dietotical  capabilities  of  tho  Esquimaux. 
Captain  Parry  once  tried  the  capacity  of  a  young  hid 
scarcely  full  grown,  and  in  twenty -fours  he  had  eaten 
4  lbs.  4os.  of  the  raw  hard-frosen  flesh  of  a  sea-horse,  the 
same  quantity  of  it  boiled,  lib.  12  os.  of  bread  and  bread- 
dust,  besides  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  rich  gravy-soup, 
a  tumbler  of  strong  grog,  three  wine-glasses  of  raw 
spirits,  and  nine  pints  of  water.  According  to  Sir 
John  Ross,  the  daily  rations  of  an  Esquimaux  are 
20  lbs.  of  flesh  and  blubber.  But  the  most  marvellous 
example  of  gluttony  is  given  by  Captain  Cochrane,  on 
the  authority  of  tho  Russian  Admiral  Saritchefl",  who 
was  told  that  one  of  the  Yakuti  had  consumed  tho 
hind  quarter  of  a  large  ox  in  24  hours,  together  with  20 
lb.  of  fat,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  melted  butter. 
To  test  the  truth  of  this,  he  gave  him  a  thick  porridge  of 
rice  boiled  down  with  3  lbs.  of  butter,  weighing  together 
I  28  lbs. : — although  the  glutton  had  already  breakfasted, 
yet  he  sat  down  to  the  meal  with  great  eagerness,  and 
consumed  the  whole  without  stirring  from  the  spot ;  and, 
except  that  his  stomach  betrayed  more  than  ordinary 
fulness,  he  showed  no  sign  of  inconvenience.  Captain 
Cochrane  further  adds  that  a  good  calf,  weighing  200  lbs., 
will  just  serve  for  a  meal  for  four  or  five  Yakuti ;  and 
that  no  has  himself  seen  three  of  them  consume  a  rein- 
deer at  a  meal.  Liebig  accounts  for  this  by  saying  that 
a  nation  of  hunters,  especially  when  they  go  nuked  and 
are  exposed  to  great  losses  of  temperature,  must  consume 
large  quantities  of  respiratory  food ;  snd  if  it  so  happens 
that  the  food  is  in  its  least  effective  form,  aa  lean  flesh, 
the  quantity  disposed  of  is  enormous. 

Among  civilised  nations,  and  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  there  were  but  two  meals  a-day — namely, 
dinner  and  supper.  These  were  the  meals  of  the  Romans 
— the  prandium  or  dinner  being  for  the  most  part  a  li^ht 
refreshment,  oaten  while  standing,  at  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  and  it  generally  consisted  of  the  cold 
remains  of  yesterday's  supper.  It  was  commonly  taken 
without  wine,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  so  little  ceremony 
about  it,  that  Plautus,  in  his  comedies,  has  facetiously 
called  it  cam  hum  prandium.  The  great  meal  of  the  day 
was  the  supper,  or  ttrna,  which  was  taken  about  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  which  friends  wcro 
invited.  This  was  the  ceremonious  meal  for  which  tho 
wealthy  and  high  families  of  Rome  exhausted  the 
resources  of  luxury  and  art.  It  always  consisted  of 
three  parts — the  ou»tus  or  antipast,  which  was  intended 
as  a  mere  smack  or  relish  to  whet  the  appetite.  Then 
came  tho  main  part  of  the  feast — consisting  of  many 
courses,  with  a  chief  dish  or  caput  ccencB,  and  when  in 
thrifty  families  it  was  the  only  dish  which  went  the 
round  of  the  frugal  board,  it  was  aptly  termed  the  cam* 
ambulant.  After  this  there  came  the  second  course,  or 
mensa  tecunda,  composed  of  fruits  and  pastry,  like  a  modern 
dessert. 

Tho  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  wealthy  Romans 
on  this  meal  were  often  ruinous,  vitellius  is  said  to  have 
spent  as  much  as  400  tettertia  (about  £3,228  of  our  money) 
on  his  daily  supper;  and  the  celebrated  feast  to  which  he 
invited  his  brother  Lucius  cost  no  less  than  5,000 
tettertia,  or  £40,350  sterling.  It  consisted,  according  to 
Suetonius,  of  2.000  different  dishea  of  fish  and  7,000  of 
fowls,  with  other  equally  numerous  meats.  His  daily 
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food,  says  our  clasiical  writers,  was  of  the  most  ram  and 
exquisite  nature,  the  deseits  of  Libya,  the  shore*  of 
Spain,  the  waters  of  the  Carpathian  Sea,  and  even  the 
rousts  and  forests  of  Britain  were  diligently  searched 
for  dainties  to  supply  his  table ;  and  had  he  reigned  brag 
ho  would,  says  Josephus,  have  exhausted  the  groat 
opulence  of  the  Raman  Empire.    JFMns  Vcrus,  another 
oi  thoso  worthies,  was  hardly  less  profuse  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  suppers  ;  for  it  is  said  that  a  single  enter- 
tainment, to  which  only  about  a  dozen  guests  were 
invited,  coat  above  six  million  sesterces  (6  000  tettertia, 
or  nearly  £48,500) ;  and  wo  are  told  by  historians  that 
his  whole  lire  was  wasted  in  eating  and  drinking — being 
spent  in  tho  voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne,  or  else  at 
the  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch.   So  profuse,  indeed, 
was  the  extravagance  of  those  times,  that  to  entertain  no 
emperor  at  a  feast  was  to  encounter  almost  certain 
financial  ruin — one  dish  alone  at  the  table  of  Hcliogib&lus 
has  been  known  to  cost  about  £4,000  of  our  money ;  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  these   imperial   feasts  were 
lengthened  out  for  hours  together,  and  that  every  artifice, 
often  revolting  in  tho  extreme,  was  used  to  prolong  the 
pleasure  of  eating,  or  that   Philoxenus  should  have 
wished  that  he  had  the  throat  of  a  crane  with  a  delicate 
palate  all  the  way  down. 

Hardly  leas  extravagant  were  the  dinmg  propensities 
of  our  own  forefathers,  who  in  every  way  copied  too 
closely  the  luxurious  habits  of  their  Roman  conquerors. 
In  tact,  no  circumstance,  as  Mr.  Wright  observes,  is  more 
remarkable  in  ancient  history  than  the  readiness  with 
which  the  people  who  came  under  the  sway  and  influence 
of  Home,  abandoned  their  nationality,  and  followed  tho 
luxurious  habits  of  their  rulers.  Even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Uolinshed,  the  famous  chronicler  of  the  16th 
century,  the  manners  of  the  English  were  the  subjoct  of 
severe  comment;  for  he  tells  us  that  "in  number  of 
dishes  and  changes  of  meat,  the  nobility  of  England 
(whose  cooks  are,  for  tho  most  part,  musical -headed 
Frenchmen  and  foreigners),  do  most  exceed ;  sith  there 
is  no  day  in  manner  that  passeth  over  their  heads, 
wherein  they  have  not  only  oeef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb, 
kid,  pork,  cony,  capon,  pig,  or  so  many  of  them  as  the 
w.wn  yieldeth,  but  also  somo  portion  of  the  red  and 
fallow  deer,  b.  aide  great  variety  of  fish  and  wild  fowl, 
and  thereto  sundry  other  delicales,  wherein  the  sweet 
hand  of  the  seafaring  Portingalo  is  not  wanting;  so  that 
for  a  man  to  dine  with  one  of  them,  nnd  to  taste  of  every 
dish  that  tstandeth  before  him,  is  rather  to  yield  unto  a 
with  a  great  deal  of  meat  for  the  speedy 
,  of  natural  health,  than  tho  use  of  a  necessary 
l  to  satisfy  himself  with  a  competent  repast  to  sustain 
his  body  withal."  Ho  adds,  too,  "that  gentlemen  and 
merchants  keep  much  about  the  same  rate ;  and  when 
thoy  make  their  ordinary  or  voluntary  feasts,  it  is  a 
world  to  see  what  great  provision  is  made  of  all  manner 
of  delicate  meats  from  every  quarter  of  the  country, 
wherein,  beside  that,  thoy  are  often  comparable  herein 
to  the  nobility  of  tho  land ;  so  that  thev  will  seldom 
regard  anything  that  the  butcher  usually  killeth.  but 
reject  the  same  as  not  worthy  to  come  in  placo.  In  such 
cases,  also,  geliffc*  of  all  colours,  mixed  with  a  variety  in 
the  representation  of  sundry  flowers,  herbs,  trees,  forms 
of  beasts,  fish,  fowls,  and  fruits ;  and  thereunto  march- 
pane, wrought  with  no  small  curiosity,  tarts  of  divers 
hues  and  sundry  denominations ;  conserves  of  old  fruits, 
foreign  and  home-bred;  Buckets,  cediniacs,  marmabides. 
sugarbread,  gingerbread,  florenttnes,  wild-fowl,  venison 
of  all  sorts,  and  sundry'  outlandish  confections,  altogether 
seasoned  with  sugar,  besides  infinite  devices,  not  possible 
for  me  to  remember." 

The  learned  Caius,  also,  in  his  "  Counscill  against  the 
Sweat"  of  the  same  contury  (1662)  comments  in  severe 
terms  on  tho  gluttony  of  his  time,  saying  that  the  reason 
why  the  disease  attacks  tho  English  more  than  others  is, 
that  they  have  "  so  mocha  sweating  stuffc,  so  many  euill* 
humoures  laid  up  in  store,  fro  this  displca&mte,  fuarrful, 
and  pesUlent  disease,  cause  of  their  euillo  diet,  whiche 


destroy  more  meates  and  drynckes  withoute  al  ordre, 
conveniet  time,  reason,  or  necessite,  the  either  Scotlande, 
or  al  other  countries  under  the  sunne." 

Oradu  illy,  too,  as  the  dinner  got  to  be  later  in  the 
day,  and  reached  noontime,  there  was  necessity  for  a 
light  early  meal,  or  break  f at t«,  as  it  was  called ;  and 
the  dinner  became  later  and  later  still,  a  fourth 
was  added — the  lunch  or  luncheon,  which  literally  meant 
a  slice  of  bread.  In  process  of  time,  also,  with  tho  intro- 
duction of  tea  and  coffee  into  England,  there  came;  a 
fifth  meal ;  but  all  along  the  dinner  was  the  great  ft*aat 
of  the  day ;  and  the  rule  in  using  it  was  pretty  much  as 
Dr.  Kitchener,  in  his  time,  advised — namely,  to  eat 
until  there  was  a  sense  of  satiety,  the  stimulus  of  every 
fresh  dish  being  but  as  a  whip  to  the  appetite,  00  that 
the  sense  of  satiety  might  come  and  go  a  dozen  times. 
"  It  is  produced  m  us,"  says  Christopher  North,  "  by 
three  platefuls  of  hotch-potch,  and  to  the  eyes  of  an  ordi- 
nary observer  our  dinner  would  seem  to  be  at  an  end  ; 
but*  no ;  strictly  speaking,  it  is  just  going  to  begin. 
About  an  hour  ago  did  we,  standing  on  the  very  beautiful 
bridge  of  Perth,  see  that  identical  salmon,  with  his  back- 
fin  just  visible  above  the  translucent  tide,  arrowing  up 
the  Tay,  bold  as  a  bridegroom,  and  nothing  doubting 
that  he  should  spend  his  honeymoon  among  the  gravel- 
beds  of  Kinnaird  or  Moulonearn,  or  tho  rocky  sofas  of 
the  Tummel,  or  the  green  marble  conches  of  the  Tilt. 
What  has  now  become  of  the  tense  of  satiety  P  John — 
the  castors !  —mustard— vinegar— cayenne— catsup — 
peas  and  potatoes,  with  a  very  little  butter— the  biscuit 
called  "  rusk  " — and  the  memory  of  the  hotch-potch  is 
as  that  of  Babylon  the  Great."  Sense  of  satiety,  indeed ! 
— "  We  have  seen  it  for  a  moment  existing  on  the  die- 
appearance  of  the  hotch-potch — dying  on  the  appearance 
of  tho  Tay  salmon— once  more  noticeable  as  the  last 
plate  of  the  noble  fish  melted  away— extinguished  sud- 
denly by  tho  vision  of  the  venison — again  felt  for  an  in- 
stant, and  but  for  an  instant,  for  a  brace  and  a- half  of 
as  fine  grouse  as  ever  expanded  their  voluptuous  bosoms 
to  be  devoured  by  hungry  love." 

We  smile  at  the  accounts  given  of  the  gormandizing 
powers  of  the  natives  of  Arctic  regions  and  the  savages 
of  Southern  Africa,  but  our  own  habits  in  eating  and 
drinking  are  scarcely  leas  preposterous.  Look  at  a 
modern  dinner;  beginning  with  soup,  and  perhaps  a 
glass  of  cold  punch ;  to  be  followed  by  a  piece  of  turbot 
or  a  slice  of  salmon  with  lobster-sauce ;  and  while  the 
caput  cceuer,  the  venison  or  South  Down,  is  getting  ready, 
we  toy  with  an  oyster  pate  or  a  bit  of  Bweat-bread,  and 
mellow  it  with  a  bumper  of  Madeira.  No  sooner  is  the 
venison  or  mutton  disposed  of,  with  its  never-failing 
accompaniments  of  jelly  and  vegetables,  than  we  set  the 
wholo  of  it  in  a  ferment  with  champagne,  and  drown  it 
with  hock  or  sautorne.  Theso  are  quickly  followed  bv 
tho  wing  and  breast  of  a  partridge,  or  a  bit  of  pheasant 
or  wild  duck  ;  and  when  the  stomach  is  all  on  fire  with 
excitement,  we  cool  it  for  an  instant  with  a  piece  of  iced 
pudding,  and  then  immediately  lash  it  into  a  fever  with 
undiluted  alcohol,  in  tho  form  of  cognac  or  a  strong 
liqueur ;  afVr  which  there  comes  a  spoonful  or  so  of  jelly 
as  an  emollient,  a  morsel  of  ripe  Stilton  or  pat6  de  fbie-gnu- 
as  a  digestant,  a  piquante  salad  to  whet  the  appetite  for 
wine,  and  n  glass  of  old  port  to  persuade  the  stomach, 
if  it  can,  into  quietness.  All  thoso  are  more  leisurely 
succeeded  by  the  menta  nccunda,  or  dessert,  with  its  ices, 
its  preserves,  its  bakemeats,  its  fruits,  its  geliflYs. 
codiniacs,  and  snekets,  as  Holinshed  would  call  them, 
and  its  strong  drinks ;  to  be  afterwards  muddled  with 
coffee,  and  complicated  into  a  rare  mixture  with  tea, 
floating  with  the  richest  of  cream. 

As  a  modest  example  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  an  in- 
dication moreover  of  tho  kind  of  novelties  yet  in  store 
for  us,  let  me  read  to  yon  the  menu  of  a  late  dinner  at 
the  Langham,  where  horse-flesh  was  the  principal  riantk*. 
It  is  very  appropriately  prefaced  with  a  little  bit  of 
French  philosophy — "  Let  prejuget  tont  dtt  HftWm  di 
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Fatafn — Coneorom6  de  cheval.  A  la  puree  de 
destrier.  Amontillado. 

"  Poisson* — S  tumon  a  la  sauce  Arabo.  Fileta  de  soles 
&  l'huile  hippophagique.    Vim  du  Rhm. 

"  Hore-d'atupros— Terrinea  da  foie  maigre  chevalincs. 
Saucissons  de  choral  aux  pistaches  syrinquca.  Xirie, 

"  Releveo— Filet  de  Pegase  rflti  aux  pommes  de  terre 
a  la  creme.  Diode  aux  chataignos.  Aloyau  de  cheval 
farci  a  la  centiure  aux  choux  do  Bruxellos.  Culotto 
de  cheval  braiaee  aux  cheraux-de-friae.   Champagne  sec. 

"  Entree* — Petits  pates  a  la  moelle  Bucephale.  Krome- 
akys  a  la  Gladiatour.  Poulets  garnia  a  lhippogriffe. 
Langues  de  cheval  a  la  Troyeune.    Chateau  I'traym. 

"  BXCOXD  SBRTICB. 

"  Rots — Canards  sauvages.  Pluviers.  Volney.  May- 
onnnisoa  do  hoinard  a  l'huilo  Roainante.  Petite  poia  a 
la  Francaiso.    Choux-fleurs  au  parmesan. 

"  Entrtmmt* — Qelee  do  piods  de  cheval  au  niaraaquin. 
Zephirs  saute  a  l'huile  chevaleresque.  Gateau  veterinaire 
a  la  Ducroix.  Fouillantinta  aux  pommes  dea  Hesperides. 
8t.  Peray. 

"  Ql <ice* — Crdme  aux  truffes.  Sorbets  contre-prejugcu. 
Liqueurs. 

"  /)•»«/•<— Vioa  de  fina  Bordeaux.    Madere.  Caf6. 
"  Bufet— Collared  horse-head.  Baron  of  horse.  Boilod 
withers." 

Even  put  into  plain  English  all  this  would  sound  re- 
markable, and  taken,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been,  without 
ahvin^  or  gibbing,  although,  perhaps  with  a  little  bolt- 
ing it  mmt  havo  puzzled  the  stomach;  and,  like  all 
our  mo  lorn  dinners,  must  also  have  severely  taxed  its 
powers,  in  selecting  from  tho  complicated  mesa,  the 
right  proportions  of  fat  and  flesh,  and  farinaceous  matter 
required  for  tho  sustenance  of  the  body. 

Nor  is  it  right  to  content  ourselves,  like  savages,  with 
a  simrle  meal  a  day,  as  was  the  custom  of  Dr.  Fordyce, 
the  olobrated  professor  of  chomistry  of  the  last  century. 
Studying  the  habits  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  ho 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  man  required  but  one  meal 
a  day  for  all  his  physiological  wants,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  yo  irs  his  daily  dinner  was  as  follows : — Regu- 
larly at  four  o'clock  of  an  afternoon  he  would  present 
himself  at  "  Dolly's  chop-house,"  and  take  his  seat  at 
the  tablo  reserved  for  him.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
tho  cook  would  place  a  pound  and  a-half  of  rump-steak 
upon  the  gridiron,  and  whilo  it  was  cooking  tho  doctor 
would  amuse  himself  with  some  such  trifle  aa  half  a 
broiled  ctpon,  or  a  plate  of  fish,  and  a  glass  or  two  of 
brandy — his  regular  allowance  being  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 
Then  came  the  steak  with  a  full  accompaniment  of  bread 
and  potato,  and  it  was  always  served  with  a  quart 
tankard  of  strong  ale.  This  wiia  followed  by  a  bottle  of 
old  port ;  and,  when  tho  dinner  was  finished,  as  it  invari- 
ably was  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  walked  leisurely  to 
his  rooms  in  Etsex-street  in  the  Strand,  where  ho 
met  his  class  and  gave  his  lecture  on  chemistry. 

But  these  are  not  habits  of  tho  great  bulk  of  mankind, 
and  although  they  may  have  been  practised  for  a  while 
with  impunity,  yet  they  serve  not  as  illustrations  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  eating,  but  rather  as 
ex  am  plea  of  the  wonderfully  accommodating  power  of  the 
stom  ich  undor  the  most  dian  ivantageous  circumstances ; 
for  experience  teaches  us  that  three  meals  a  day,  of  tho 
simplest  quality,  are  b*'St  suited  for  our  wants — break- 
fast to  supply  tho  want  of  long  listing,  and  to  restore 
tho  waste  of  secretion  during  the  night ;  dinner  in  tho 
middle  of  tho  day,  to  support  the  system  during  the 
fatigue  of  ordinary  labour ;  and  a  light  meal  at  night, 
in  the  form  of  tea  or  an  early  supper,  to  carry  on  tho 
functions  of  repair  and  secretion  during  the  night. 
According  to  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  the  daily  distribution 
of  tho  food,  supposing  a  physiological  diet  of  4,300  grains 
of  cirtMin,  with  200  grains  of  nitrogen  to  be  taken,  should 
bo  somowhat  in  this  manner : — 


Carbon. 

Nttwxron. 

gr». 

gn. 

1,500 

70 

1,800 

90 

1,000 

40 

Total  in  tho  day  

4,310 

200 

So  that  about  one  part  should  bo  eaten  for  supper,  one 
and  a-half  for  breakfast,  and  about  two  parts  for  dinner. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  in  constructing 
dietaries,  the  foods  should  be  associated  in  sttch  a  teat/  as 
mot  to  of  end  the  appetite  or  burden  the  digestive  powers  ; 
and  that  they  should  also  bo  varied  from  time  to  time, 
not  merely  in  their  kind,  but  also  in  their  treatment,  aa 
in  the  manner  of  cooking  and  flavouring  them  ;  for  the 
best  descriptions  of  food  will,  if  eaten  in  the  same  fashion 
day  after  day,  occasion  disgust,  and  bo  wasted.  This  is 
often  the  case  in  the  badly-arranged  dietaries  of  work- 
houses, and  on  ship-board.  It  was  once  so  with  the 
dietaries  of  tho  English  army,  when  tho  same  daily 
rations  of  boiled  meat  were  provokingly  served  out  to 
the  men,  while  they  listened  to  the  tune  of  "  Oh  the 
roast-beef  of  old  England."  All  this  is  easily  provided 
for,  and  it  is  true  economy  to  do  so,  by  varying  the  food, 
the  mode  of  cooking  it,  the  manner  of  flavouring  it,  and 
by  serving  it,  in  the  case  of  dinner,  with  different  lands 
of  vegetables.  In  constructing  dietaries,  therefore,  the 
main  considerations  are  the  due  supply  of  the  right  pro- 
portions of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  matters  ;  for 
when  these  aro  not  adjusted  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
health  is  endangered,  and  the  constitution  may  be  slowly 
undermined.  To  use  the  words  of  LiHbig— "  there  is  a 
law  of  nature  which  regulates  theae  things,  and  it  is  the 
elevated  mission  of  science  to  bring  this  law  home  to  our 
minis ;  it  is  her  duty  to  show  why  nun  and  animals 
require  such  admixture  in  the  constituents  of  their  food 
for  the  support  of  tho  vital  functions,  and  what  the  in- 
fluences are  which  determine,  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  law,  changes  in  the  admixture. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  law  elevates  man  in  regard  to 
an  important  function  which  ho  possesaes  in  common 
with  tho  lower  animals,  above  the  level  of  those  beings 
which  are  destitute  of  reason,  and  supplies  him,  in  the 
regulation  of  those  bodily  wants  whi«Ji  are  essential  to 
his  existence  and  prosperity,  with  a  protection  which  tho 
lower  animals  do  not  require,  because  in  them  the  com- 
mnnds  of  the  instinctive  law  are  not  opposed  or  over- 
powered by  the  allurements  of  sonsc,  or  by  a  perverted 
and  resisting  will." 

The  recognition  of  this  law,  and  tho  practical  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  diet  irios  of  a  community,  are  obviously 
of  groat  advantage,  for  not  only  would  thoy  tend  to  in- 
crease the  health  and  strength  of  the  population,  but 
they  would  also  effect  a  great  economy  in  tho  general 
use  of  food.  That  there  are  difllculties  in  the  way  of 
such  an  application  cannot  be  doubted ;  in  fact,  tho 
natural  peculiarities  of  individuals,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
differences  of  occupation,  and  the  ever-varying  quality 
of  the  food  itself,  are  enough  to  create  a  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  its  general  application  until  tho  progress 
of  science  has  gone  far  beyond  its  present  position. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  well-acknowledged  facta 
at"  our  disposal  which  may  safely  serve  as  a  guide  to 
practice. 

The  diseases  which  are  incidental  to  an  abuse  of  the  law 
can  hardly  be  discussed  in  this  place,  but  it  may  be  said, 
in  general  terms,  that  too  much  or  too  little  of  either  of 
the  main  constituents  of  food  will  soon  be  followed  by 
marked  derangements  of  the  animal  body.  An  excess  of 
respiratory  food  not  only  promotes  the  growth  of  fat, 
but  actually  interferes  with  the  nourishment  of  muscular 
tissue.  Those  who  feed  largely  on  rice,  on  potatoes,  or 
other  farinaceous  foods,  or  who  indulge  too  freely  in 
malt  liquors,  have  commonly  a  bloated  appearance,  and 
have  no  faculty  for  sustained  exertion.   Tho  brewer's 
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drayman,  for  example,  is  ft  bad  subject  for  the  ward  of 
a  hospital ;  and  although  ho  sometimes  looks  strong  and 
muscular,  yet  in  reality  his  vital  power  is  feeble,  and  his 
tissues  arc  fatty  rather  than  muscular.  The  same  is 
often  the  case  with  animals  in  tho  Zoological  Gardens, 


when  too  large  a  quantity  of  respiratory  food  has  fc 
1  their  flesh  has  undergone  a  kind  of  fatty 


eaten,  and 


been 
de- 


On  the  other  hand,  when  the  plastic  elements  of  the 
food  are  in  excess,  the  system  becomes  excited,  too  much 
blood  is  formed,  and  diseases  of  a  plethoric  character  are 
induced.  According  to  Liebig  and  his  followers,  an  ex- 
cess of  force  is  developed,  which  manifest*  itself  in  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  and  in  a  savage  disposition.  How  far 
this  may  be  concerned  in  the  frequently  ungovernable 
conduct  of  our  over-fed  convicts  may  be  deserving  of 
consideration.  A  nation  of  animal  feeders,  says  Liebig, 
is  always  a  nation  of  hunters,  for  the  use  of  a  rich  nitro- 
genous diet  demands  an  expenditure  of  power,  and  a 
large  amount  of  physical  exertion,  and  this  is  seen  in 
the  restless  disposition  of  all  the  carnivora  of  our  me- 

"STdeflciency  of  food,  however,  is  quickly  followed  by 
a  gtneral  breaking  up  of  the  animal  frame.  Plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine  are  always  associated  in  the  public 
mind ;  and  the  records  of  every  country  show  how  closely 
they  are  related.  The  medical  history  of  Ireland  is  re- 
markable for  illustrations  of  how  much  mischief  may  be 
occasioned  by  a  general  deficiency  of  food.  Always  the 
habitat  of  fever,  it  ever}*  now  and  then  bocomes  tho  very 
hotbed  of  its  development.  Let  there  be  but  a  small 
failure  in  the  usual  imperfect  supply  of  food,  and  the 
lurking  seeds  of  pestilence  burst  into  frightful  activity. 
The  famine  of  the  present  century  is  but  a  too  forcible 
illustration  of  this,  for  it  produced  epidemics  which  had 
not  been  witnessed  in  this  generation,  and  it  gave  rise 
to  scenes  of  devastation  and  misery  which  are  not  sur- 
pHBsed  by  tho  most  appalling  of  the  middle  age.  The 
principal  form  of  the  scourge  was  known  as  the  con- 
tagious famine  fever,  and  it  spread,  not  merely  from  end 
to  end  of  the  country  in  which  it  had  originated,  bat, 
breaking  through  all  boundaries,  it  crossed  the  broad 
ocean,  and  made  itself  painfully  manifest  in  localities 
where  it  was  previously  unknown.  Thousands  fell  under 
the  virulence  of  its  action,  for  wheresoever  it  camo  it 
struck  down  a  seventh  of  the  people,  and  of  those  whom 
it  attacked  one  out  of  nine  perished.  Even  those  who 
escaped  the  fatal  influence  of  it  wore  left  the  miser- 
able victims  of  scurvy  and  low  fever.  Another  example, 
not  less  striking,  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  what 
mny  bo  truly  called  famine,  was  the  condition  of  our 
troops  during  the  early  part  of  their  sojourn  in  tho 
Crimea.  With  only  just  enough  of  food  to  maintain  tho 
integrity  of  tho  system  at  a  time  of  repose,  and  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  they  were  called  upon  to  make  large 
muscular  exertions,  and  to  sustain  the  warmth  of  the 
system  in  the  midst  of  severe  cold.  What  could  be  ex- 
pected but  that  the  scourges  which  wait  upon  famine,  as 
fever,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  scurvy,  should  make 
their  appearance  in  great  force,  and  that  the  soldiers 
should  perish  by  thousand*.  With  an  average  strength 
of  24,000  men,  the  deaths  from  sickness  alums,  in  tho 
course  of  seven  months,  wcro  at  the  rate  of  thirty -nine 
per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  it  amounted  to  sevonty-three. 
u  Never  before,"  says  Colonel  TuUoch,  "  is  there  record 
of  a  British  army  having  Bnstained  so  frightful  a  loss  in 
so  short  a  time."  During  the  Peninsula  War,  though 
the  troops  occasionally  suffered  much  from  sickness,  tho 
loss  from  that  cause  did  not  average  above  twelve  per 
cent,  for  a  whole  year.  Even  in  the  ill-fated  expedition 
to  Walchcrcn,  which  threw  the  nation  into  mourning, 
the  deaths  amounted  to  only  about  101  per  cent,  for  the 
half-year;  and  here,  in  this  great  city,  with  all  the 
aggravating  circumstances  of  want,  vice,  infancy,  old 
age,  and  disease,  it  did  not  reach  two  per  cent,  during 
the  time  that  our  strong  men  were  dying  by  thousand*. 
"  have  perished  by  the  sword,  and  have  been 


overwhelmed  by  the  elements,  but  never,  perhaps,"  says 
Colonel  Tulloch,  "  since  the  hand  of  the  Lord  smote  the 
host  of  the  Assyrians,  and  they  perished  in  a  night,  has 
such  a  loss  from  disease  been  recorded  &s  on  this  occasion.'' 
May  tho  lesson  of  so  great  a  calamity  be  wisely  applied 
in  the  future. 

Tho  connection  of  scurvy  with  improper  or  insufficient 
food  is  a  matter  of  medical  history,  and  its  prevention  by 
the  use  of  fresh  vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  is  «o  well 
known  that  it  has  often  been  the  subject  of  legislation. 
Rarely  appearing  in  the  cabin,  where  tho  dietary  is  good, 
it  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  forecastle ;  so  that  half  the 
men  of  our  sea-going  vessels  are  found  to  be  suffering 
from  the  disease  when  they  return  to  port  As  many, 
indeed,  as  70  per  cent,  of  a  ship's  crew  are  not  un fre- 
quently disabled  by  it;  and  there  is  no  saying  how 
many  of  the  disasters  at  sea  are  caused  by  the  inability  of 
the  men  to  work  the  vessel  in  times  of  severe  weather. 
The  legal  supplementary  allowance  in  emigrant  vessels 
of  8  oz.  of  preserved  potato,  3  ox.  of  other  preserved 
vegetables  (carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery,  and  mint), 
besides  pickles,  and  3  oz.  of  lemon  juice  for  each  person 
weekly,  is  found  to  be  a  perfect  prophylactic  of  the 
disease,  so  that  tho  one  essential  cause  of  it  is  evidently  a 
privation  of  vegetable  food. 

And  not  loss  important  are  the  morbific  results  of  too 
much  or  too  little  saline  matter  in  the  food.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  salutary  effect  of  certain  calcareous 
salts  in  the  water  we  drink ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Orange, 
the  presence  of  magnesian  salts  in  the  water  of  a  district 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  development  of  tho*e 
remarkable  forms  of  disease  which  arc  known  as  goitre 
and  cretinism.  In  France,  Germany,  England,  Sardinia, 
among  all  classes  of  people,  of  all  habits,  and  in  every 
variety  of  climate,  those  diseases  are  endemic  where  the 
soil  is  composed  of  magnesian  rock,  and  the  water 
charged  with  magnesian  salts.  How  far  the  connexion 
extends  is  a  cbemico-physiological  problem  that  has  yet 
to  be  determined. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 

Norwich,  1868. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Papers  read  in  the  di 
fercnt  Sections  :— 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST 
Section  A. — Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

Introductory  address  by  Professor  TyndalL 
W.  R.  Birt— Report  on  tho  Lunar  Committee,  with 
Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Baron  Von  Madlor— On  Changes  of  the  Moon's 
Surface 

W.  R.  Birt— On  the  extent  of  tho  Evidence  of  Change 
on  the  Moon's  Surface. 

Father  Sccchi— Researches  on  Spectrum  Analysis  of 
the  Stars. 

W.  Hoggins— On  some  further  results  of  the  Spectrum 
Analysis  applied  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

W.  F.  Barrett— On  the  Passage  of  Radiant  Heat 
through  Liquids. 

W.  F.  Barrett— On  a  Simple  Method  of  Exhibiting  the 


Section  B. — Chemical  Science. 

W.  H.  Pcrkin,  F.R.S.— On  tho  Chloride  of  Methylene 
formed  by  tho  action  of  Nascent  Hydrogen  on  Chloro- 
form. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson — On  Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone — Refraction  Equivalents  and 
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C.  Tomlinson,  P.R.8.— On  the  Action  of  Nuclei  in  In- 
during  Crystallization. 

F.  A.  Ab-1,  F.R.S.— On  the  Chemical  Composition  of 
tho  grotit  Cannon  of  Mohammed  II.,  recently  presented 
by  the  Sultan  Aziz  Khan  to  the  British  Government. 

John  Spiller,  F.C.8. — Analysis  of  tho  ancient  Roman 
Mortar  of  the  Castrum  of  Burgh,  Suffolk. 

Section  C— Gbolooy. 
Tho  President's  Address. 

Rev.  O.  Fisher — On  the  Denudations  of  Norfolk. 

8.  V.  Wood  and  F.  W.  Harmer— On  the  Glacial  Struc- 
ture of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

J.  E.  Taylor  —The  Norwich  Crags,  and  their  Relation 
to  tho  Mammaliferous  Bed. 

A.  Bell— On  the  Molluscan  Fauna  of  the  Red  Crag. 

Section  D.— Biolooy  (Department  of  Zoolooy 

AND  BoTANY). 

Inaugural  Address  by  tho  President. 

J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.8.— Last  Report  on  Dredging 
amongst  tho  Shetland  Isles. 

Rov.  A.  M.  Norman— On  Shetland  Sponges,  and  on  a 
Remarkable  New  Genus  of  Sponge. 

Dr.  Mcintosh— Report  on  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffrey's  Zetlandic 
Annelids  of  1867. 

R*>v.  A.  M.  Norman — On  "  Hyaloncma  Boreale,  Loven," 
and  Allied  Forms. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Norman — On  tho  Genera  Palythoas  and 
Zoanthus  coating  Sponges. 

Professor  Balfour— Remarks  on  the  Properties  of  Atropa 
Rhomboidea  (Hooker)  in  Connection  with  its  Botanical 
Character. 

Professor  Balfour — Notices  of  the  occurrence  of  Hiera- 
cium  collinnm  (Fries)  in  Selkirkshire,  with  remarks  on 
some  recent  additions  to  tho  Scottish  Flora. 

A.  G.  More,  F.L.8.— On  the  rediscovery  of  Scirpus 
parvulus. 

Section  D.— Biolooy  (Department  op  Physiology). 

W.  H.  Flower,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  presided. 

Professor  Bennett — Report  on  the  Action  of  Mercury 
on  the  Secretion  of  Bile. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.RS.— Report  on  the  Physio- 
logical Action  of  the  Methyl  Series. 

E.  Ray  Lankester— Report  on  tho  Investigation  of 
Animal  Substances  with  the  Spectroscope. 

W.  H.  Flower.  F.R.S.— On  the  Homologies  and  No- 
tation of  tho  Teeth  of  Mammalia. 

Dr.  Cobbold,  F.R.S.— Flukes  from  tho  Indian 
Elephant,  with  remarks  on  their  Affinities. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.RS.— On  some  effects  of 
extreme  cold  on  nervous  action. 

Professor  Rollcston,  F.R.S.— On  the  Physiology  of 
Pain. 


Section  E.— Geography  and  Ethnolooy. 
President's  Opening  Address. 

C.  R.  Markham — Geography  of  tho  Abyssinian  Ex- 
pedition. 

Rov.  V.  W.  Holland— Topography  of  Sinai. 
Dr.  H.  Blanc— Native  Races  of  Abyssinia. 

Section  F.— Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 
Tho  President's  Address. 

Frank  P.  Fellows,  F.S.S.— On  Mr.  Seely's  Proposed 
Form  of  Admiralty  Estimates'  Accounts  as  recommended 
by  tho  Naval  Committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons. 

Henry  Joula,  F.R.G.8.,  F.S.8.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  Statistical 
Committee  of  Lloyds' — A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Recent  I 
Progress  and  Present  Aspect  of  Statistical  Inquiry  in 
Relation  to  Shipping  Casualties. 


Progress  of  Loarnrd  Societies,  Illustrative  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
last  Thirty 


Section  G. — Mechanical  8cibncb. 
The  President's  Address. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Steam-ship  Performance. 

Professor  J.  M.  Maequorn  Rankine,  C.E.,  LL.D., 
F.R8.,  Ac— On  the  Probable  Connexion  between  the 
Resistance  of  Ships  and  their  Mean  Depth  of  Immersion. 

Charles  W.  Morrifi.dd,  F.RS.,  Ac— On  the  Necessity 
for  further  Experimental  Knowledge  Respecting  the 
Propulsion  of  Ships. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Ac— Descrip- 
tion of  a  Ventilating  Fire  Place,  with  Experiments  upon 
its  Heating  Power  as  compared  with  that  of  Ordinary 
Fire 


FRIDAY.  AUGUST  Slsrr. 
Section  A.— Mathematical  and  Putsical  Science. 

W.  Laud — On  a  Further  Development  of  the  Dynamo- 
Magneto-Electric  Machine. 

Colonel  Strange — On  the  Necessity  for  8tate  Inter- 
vention to  Secure  the  Progress  of  Physical  Science. 

Professor  Everett — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Under- 
ground Temperature. 

T.  Dobson — On  a  New  Correction  to  bo  Applied  to 
Observations  mado  with  Hadley's  Sextant. 

L.  Bing. — On  Actinometry. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone— On  tho  Value  of  tho  Hollow 
Wedge  in  Examining  Absorption  8pectra. 
Professor  C.  Zongor — On  a  New  Automatic  Tele- 


Sbction  B.—  Chemical  Science. 

Alfred  R  Catton— Report  of  Synthetical  Researches 
on  Organic  Acids. 

A.  Matthiessen— Report  on  the  Chemical  Nature  of 
Cast  Iron. 

A.  Matthiessen  and"W.  J.  Russell — Note  on  the  Vesicular 
Structure  of  Copper. 

E.  Frankland — On  the  Combustion  of  Gases  under 
pressure. 

W.  Perkin — On  the  Preparation  of  Anhydrous  Salts  of 
some  Organic  Compounds. 

— Meusel— On  Paraffin  and  its  Products  of  Oxidation. 

Alfred  R.  Catton— Notes  on  Lowig's  Researches  on 
the  Action  of  Sodium  Amalgam  on  Oxalic  Ether. 

C.  W.  8iemens — On  Puddling  Iron. 


Section  C—  Geolooy. 

W.  Pengelly — Fourth  Report  of  Committee  for  the 
Exploration  oi  Kent's  Cavern.  Devonshire. 

W.  Pengolly — On  the  Condition  of  some  of  the  Bones 
in  Kent's  Cavem. 

G.  Maw — On  the  Sequence  of  the  Deposits  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  superior  to  tho  Rod  Crag. 

W.  8.  Mitchell— Report  of  Committee  on  Leaf  Beds 
of  the  Hampshire  Basin. 

E.  Whymper— Report  of  tho  "  Greenland  Plant  Beds 
Committee." 

C.  B.  Rose— On  the  Conchoidal  Fracture  of  Flint  as 
seen  on  Flint-faced  Buildings  in  Norwich,  Ac. 

C.  Moore— Report  on  the  Fossil  Contents  of  Mineral 
Veins  in  the  Mendips,  Ac. 

J.  Bryce— Report  of  the  Earthquake  Committee  for 
Scotland. 

Rev.  J.  Gunn— On  the  Alternate  Elevations  and  Sub- 
sidences of  the  Land  and  the  Order  of  Succession  of  tho 
Strata. 


D.— -Biolooy  (Department  op  Zoology  and 
Bot. 


Professor  Leone  Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.8.S.,  4c.— On  the '    W.  Carruthers— Report 


any). 
on  Fossil  Flora. 
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Professor  W.  J.  M.  Rankino— Report  of  the  Gommitteo 
on  Tidal  Observations. 

R.  B.  Hay  ward— On  the  Chance*  of  8uccrss  or  Failure 
of  Candidates  for  Three-cornered  and  Four-cornered 
Constituencies. 

Professor  II.  J.  8.  Smith— On  Geometrical  Construc- 
tions involving  Imaginary  Data. 

Professor  H.  J.  8.  Smith— On  a  Construction  for  the 
Ninth  Cubic  Point 

Professor  H.  J.  8.  Smith — On  a  Property  of  the 
Hessian  of  a  Cubic  Surface. 

Arthur  Gearing — Examples  of  Ocular  Demonstration 
of  Geometrical  Proposition!*. 

W.  H.  L.  Russell — Division  of  Elliptic  Functions, 

Prof.  Everett — Resume  of  Experiments  on  Rigidity. 

Professor  F.  Guthrie— On  the  Thermal  Resistance  of 
Liquids. 

A.  R  Catton— Certain  Facta  bearing  on  tho  Theory 
of  Double  Refraction. 


Section  B.— Chemical  Science. 
This  Section  did  not  meet  on  Saturday. 


SSCTTOX  C. — G  BO  LOOT. 

H.  Woodward— Fourth  Report  on  Fossil  Crustacea. 

H.  M.  Jenkins— On  the  Tertiary  Deposits  of  Victoria. 

Dr.  J.  Lowe— On  the  C« intone  of  West  Norfolk. 

Professor  Otto  Torrell — On  some  new  Fossils  from  the 
Long  Mynd  Rocks  of  Sweden. 

J.  W.  Salter — On  a  new  Pterygotus  from  the  Lowest. 
Old  Rod  Sandstone. 

C.  Jocks— On  the  Ferruginous  Sandstone  of  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Northampton. 

C.  W.  Peach— On  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  County  of 
Cornwall. 

8.  Sharp— On  a  Remarkable  Petrifaction  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

C.  B.  Rose— On  tho  Crag  at  Aldoby  in  Norfolk. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Mann— Notes  on  the  Character  of  the  Coal 
Field  in  Natal. 

and  Botany). 
This  department  did  not  meet  on  Saturday. 

Section  D. — Bio  loot  (Department  of  Physiology). 
This  department  did  not  meet  on  Saturday. 

Section  E.— Geography  and  Ethnology. 
This  Section  did  not  meet  on  Saturday. 

Section  F. — Economic  Sctence  and  Statistics. 

Sir  John  Bo  wring,  F.R.S.— On  the  Moral  and  Pecu- 
niary results  of  Prison  Labour. 

F.  8.  Corrance,  M.P.— On  tho  Social  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes. 


Section  G. — Mechanical  Science. 

Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Patent  Laws. 
J.  Whitworth,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.— On  the  Proper  Forms 
of  Projectiles  for  Penetration  Through  Water. 
C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.— On  Puddling  Iron. 


H.  Storenson-On  the  Extinction  of  the  Great  Bustard 

in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Alfred  Newton— The  Zoological  Aspect  of  our  Game 

A.  D.  Bartlett— On  tho  Crested  or  Top  Knotted 
Turkey. 

Professor  K.  Faivre—  Lea  Incisions  Annulaires  chex  le 
Meurier  (Morns). 

Dr.  W.  Cleghern— On  the  Distribution  of  tho  IVinci- 
pal  Timber  Treat  of  India,  and  the  Progress  of  Forest 
Conservancy. 

W.  Brown — On  the  Claims  of  Arboriiulturo  as  u 

Science. 

John  Hogg— On  the  Wellingtonia  Gigantea,  with 
Remarks  on  its  Form  and  Rate  of  Growth  as  compared 
with  the  Cedros  Likjaai. 

Frank  Buckland — Progress  of  Salmon  Cultivation  in 

England. 


Section  D.— Biology  (Department  or  Anatomy  and 
Physiolooy). 

W.  H.  Flower,  F.R.8.,  Vtoe-Prmidr  nt,  Presidod. 

Dr.  Bennett—  Report  on  tho  Action  of  Mercury  on  the 
Secretion  of  Bile. 

Dr.  Auntie — On  Certain  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the 
Pulse. 

Professor  Rolleston,  F.R.S. — On  thePectoraloe  Muscles. 
Mr.  Bridginan — Electrolysis  in  the  Mouth. 
Dr.  Richardson,  F.K.S.-On  the  Transmission  of 
Light  through  Animal  Belies. 

Section  E. — Geography  and  Ethnology. 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon — Tho  Great  Prairies  and  the 
Prairie  Indisns. 

dpt.  Lindesay  Brine,  RN.— Inhabitants  of  the 
Cymnaicn  and  Western  Libva. 

"Thos.  J.  Hutchinson.  H.M.  Consnl  at  Rosario— Rivers 
and  Territories  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

A.  Waddington— Ovorlind  Route  through  British 
Territory,  from  the  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific. 

R.  Brown.— Physical  Geography  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Islands. 

Section  F.— Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

Report  of  the  Metric  Committee,  and  Recommendation 
Th<roon. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Bart.— On  the  Arterial  Drainage  of 

Norfolk. 

W.  D.  Harding,  C.E.-On  the  Fen  Drainage  of 

Norfolk. 

Rev.  Canon  Girdleatnne— The  Condition  of  tho  Agri- 
cultural Labourer,  Specially  in  the  West  of  England. 

Section  G.— Mechanical  Science. 

Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultural 

Machinery. 

R.  B.  Grantham,  C.E.— On  the  "Broads"  of  East 
Norfolk,  having  reference  to  Water  Supply,  Storage, 
and  Drainage. 

Ferdinand  Kohn— On  the  Recent  Progress  of  Steel 
Manufacture. 

Rev.  Professor  Willis,  F.R.S. — Tho  Arrangements 
Km  ployed  for  the  Distribution  of  Water  to  Towns  and 
Dwellings  in  the  Middle  Aires. 

C.  J.  Appleby — On  Mechanism  for  Utilizing  and 
Regulating  Convict  labour. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  22nd. 
Section  A.— Mathematical  and  PuvaieAL  Science. 
C.  W.  Siemens— On  the  Electric  Conductivity  of 
Platinum  as  affected  by  the  Process  of  Manuuteturc. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  34th. 

Section  A. — Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

Sir  W.  Thomson — Report  of  Committee  on  Electrical 
Standards. 

G.  J.  Syrnona — Report  of  Rainfall  Committee. 

J.  (ilaisher — Report  on  Luminous  Meteors. 

G.  Forbes— On  the  Meteor  Shower  of  August,  1868. 
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Padre  Secchi— On  some  Meteorological  Results  ob- 
tained in  the  Observatory  at  Rome. 

Professor  C.  Meldrum— Synoptic  Weather  Charts  of 
the  Indi  in  Ocean. 

Professor  C.  Meldrum — Storm  "Warnings  in  Mauritius. 

Dr.  Mann— On  the  Resemblance  and  Contrasts  of 
the  Climates  of  M  auritius  and  Natal. 

Dr.  Mann— Abstrict  of  Meteorological  Observations 
made  at  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal. 

Professor  Morren — Sox  one  Action  Parti  culi  ere  de  la 
Lumicro  sur  lea  Sels  d' Argent. 


Section  B.—  Chemical  Sctsncb. 

Otto  Richter — On  a  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 

T.  Wood— On  Chemistry  as  a  Branch  of  Education. 

E.  Meusel  and  C.  H.  Gill— On  Parrafin  and  its  Pro- 
ducts of  Oxvdation. 

E.  Meusel— On  the  Physical  Properties  of  Two 
Coloured  Compounds. 

A.  R-  Catton — Note  on  Lowig's  Researches  on  the 
Action  of  Sodium  Amalgam  on  Oxalic  Ether. 

Angus  Smith — On  the  Absorption  of  Oases  by  Char- 
coal. 

J.  Dewar— On  Coal  Tar  Bases. 


C, 

Dr.  P.  M.  Duncan— First  Report  on  British  Fossil 
Corals. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Duncan— On  the  Genus  CliriophyUum  from 
the  Scotch  Coal  Field. 

W.  R.  Grove— "Artificial  Rocking  Stones."— An 
Experiment. 

C.  Moore — On  New  Discoveries  connected  with  Quar- 
to mary  Deposits. 

Dr.  E.  Crisp— The  Skeleton  of  a  Fossil  Whale, 
recently  found  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  8uffolk. 

H.  G.  Seeley— On  the  Classification  oi  the  Secondary 
Strata  of  England. 

Professor  fl.  Coquard — The  Cretaceous  Strata  of  Eng- 
land and  the  North  of  France,  compared  with  those  of 
tho  West,  South-west,  and  South  of  France,  and  the 
North  of  Africa. 

J.  Evans— On  some  Cavities  in  tho  Gravel  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Little  Ouse. 

Sbction  D.— Bioloot  (Dbpabtment  "or  Zooloot  and 
Botany). 

Professor  Huxley — On  some  Organisms,  which  live  at 
the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic,  in  depths  of  6,000  to 
15,000  foet. 

E.  B.  Tylor— Remarks  on  Language  and  Mythology 
as  Departments  of  Biological  Science. 

Dr.  Mcintosh— On  the  Boring  of  certain  Annelids. 

Dr.  Mcintosh — On  tho  Proboscis  of  Ommatophsea. 

C.  W.  Peach — On  a  New  Eschara,  &c,  from  Cornwall. 

Rov.  M.  J.  Berkeley— To  Exhibit  Prepared  Specimens 
of  Agaricus. 

M.  MoKsridge— On  the  "Muffs"  of  the  Sulphur 
Springs  of  Valdicri. 

B.  T.  Lowne— On  Type  Polymorphism  and  Variation 
in  Relation  to  the  Origin  of  Specie*. 

Professor  Dickson— On  some  of  the  Principal  Modifi- 
cations of  the  Rcceptaclo  and  their  Relation  to  the  In- 
sertion of  the  Leaf-Organs  of  the  Flower. 

Sbction  D.— Biology  (Department  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology). 

Professor  Rolleston — On  Sixteen  Eskimo  Crania. 

Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S.— Report  on  the  Physiological 
Action  of  the  Methyl  Series. 

Dr.  Crnm  Brown — On  the  Connection  bet 
mical  Constitution  and  FhYnioloRical  Activi 

Dr." 


Sbction  E. — Gbooraphy  and  Ethnology. 

Edward  Whymper — Explorations  in  Greenland. 

Dr.  T.  Thomson — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Over- 
land Communication  between  India  and  China. 

Professor  E.  Perceval  Wright.— On  the  Seychelles 
Islands. 

Sir  Walter  Elliot — Sepultural  Remains  in  Southern 
India. 

R.  Brown — On  the  Formation  of  Fiords,  Canons, 
Benches,  and  Intermittent  Rivers. 

Sbction  F. — Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Monies, 
Weights,  and  Moasures. 

Professor  Leone  Levi,  F.S.A.,F.8.S. — On  the  Present 
State  of  the  Question  of  International  Coinage. 

G.  Johnstone  Stoney. — On  the  Natural  System  of 
Coinage. 

C.  8.  Road,  M.P. — On  tho  Recent  Improvements  in 
Norfolk  Farminif. 

W.  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S.— Statistics  of  the  Progress  and 
Extermination  of  the  Cattlo  Plague  in  Norfolk. 

J.  G.  Fitch,  M.  A . ,  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  School 
Inquiry  Commission. — Educational  Endowments. 

Section  G. — Mechanical  Science. 

J.  Jones,  F.G.S.— On  Some  Points  Affecting  the  Eco- 
nomical Manufacture  of  Iron. 

Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Safety  of 
Merchant  Ships  and  their  Passengers. 

W.  Thorold,  C.E.— Auxiliary  Railway  for  . 
Roads,  and  Highways  passimr  Through  Towns. 

H.  Bright,  C.E. — London  Street  Tramways. 
W.  J.  Cooper. — An  Improvement  in  Watering  Roads. 
Professor  Archer.— On  R,  W.  Thompson's  Patent  Road 

Steamer. 

Lavington  E.  Fletcher. — Tho  Unsatisfactory  Character 
of  Coroners*  Inquests  Consequent  on  8 team-Boiler  Ex- 
plosions. 

A.  Nobel.— On  "  Dynamite,"  a  Recent  Preparation  of 
Nitre-glycerine,  as  an  Explosive  Agent. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  25th.  1668. 
Section  A. — Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

F.  H.  Varley— On  the  Construction  of  a  Galvanometer 
for  the  Detection  of  Weak  Electric  Currents. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Strutt — On  a  Permanent  Deflection  of  the 
Galvanomet»r-Needlo  by  a  Rapid  Series  of  Equal  and 
Opposite  Induced  Currents. 

G.  Gladstone— Observations  on  the  Atmospheric  Lines 
of  the  Solar  Spectrum  in  High  Latitudes. 

Professor  Sylveetor— On  the  Successive  Involutes  to  a 
Circle  and  somo  other  Curves. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Kirkman — On  the  General  Solution  of 
Algebraical  Equations. 
Rev.  R.  Harley — Remarks  on  tho  Foregoing  Paper. 
W.  Barrett  Davis— A  Historical  NOe  on  Lagrange's 


Professor  Tait— On  tho  Application  of  Quaternions  to 
the  Rotation  of  a  Solid. 

Section  B.— Chemical  Science. 

T.  Fairley— Report  on  the  Polyatomic  Cyanides. 

J.  Dewar— On  Eekule's  Model  to  illustrate  Graphic 
Formulas. 

W.  Ditmar — On  Vapour  Tensions. 

Lad  wig  Mond — On  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphur  from 
Alkali  Waste  in  Great  Britain. 

R.  Gerstl— Different  8pectra  of  one  Chromium  Salt. 

J.  A.  Wanklyn— A  Note  on  Sea  Water. 

J.  A  Wankfyn— Researches  on  the  Ethers. 

F.  Guthrie — On  Amyl-ethyl-methyl-acetonamine. 

A.  R.  Catton— On  Mitscherlich's  Law  of  Isomorphism 
and  on  the  so-called  Cases  of  Dimorphism. 
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SBC-no*  C. 


of  Brazil. 


the  Cambrian  Bocks. 
Rev.  J.  Brodie— Ouolotpcal  Changes  that  h*ve  token 

place  on  the  Coast  of  Britain  in  recent  times. 

C.  B.  Rose— On  the  Thickness  of  the  Chalk  in  Norfolk. 

Rot.  W.  Fox— On  Skull  and  Bones  of  Iguanodon. 

H.  O.  Seeley— On  the  Relations  Between  Extinct  sad 
Living  Reptiles,  and  on  the  Present  " 
ledge  of  Pterodactyle. 

J.  Thompson— Notice  of  Certain 
Found  in  tho  Coal  Measures  of  Lanarkshire. 

Dr.  Hyde  Clarke — Note  on  the  Western  Asia-Minor 
Co  il  and  Iron  Basin,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  District. 

Professor  Tennant— On  the  Recent  Discovery  of 
Diamonds  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Rev.  C.  O.  Nicolay— On  the 

J.  Curry— On  tho  Fonnati. 
Structures. 

J.  L.  Lobtey— On  the  Range  and  Distribution  of  the 

British  Fossil  Brachiopoda. 

Sbctiox  D. — Bxoloot  (Dbpakthbnt  or  Zooloot 

AND  BoTANY). 

Professor  Archer— On  the  Occurrence  of  Erysimum 
Orientalc  in  Peculiar  Circumstances  at  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Karl  Koch— On  the  Specific  Identity  of  the  Almond 
and  the  Peach. 

Dr.  Karl  Koch— On  the  Classification  of  the  Species  of 
Crocus. 

Dr.  Karl  Koch— On  the  Necessity  of  Photographing 
Plants  for  a  better  Knowledge  of  them. 

Herr  RadUcofer—  On  Sapendacem. 

G.  Maw— On  the  Occurrence  otLmirea  Rigid*  in  North 
Wsdes. 

Dr.  Fraser— On  a  New  British  Moss  found  last  summer 
on  Ben  Lawers. 

Professor  Ilonnessy— On  the  Possible  Introduction  of 
South  European  Plants  in  tho  West  of  Ireland. 

J.  Hogg— Notes  on  Two  British  Wasps  and  their 
Nests,  illustrated  by  Photographs. 

T.  E.  Gunn — Notice  of  Rare  Fishes  Occurring  in 
Norfolk  and  Lothingland. 

R.  Garner— Notice  of  a  Male  Octopodous  Cuttle-fish. 

Dr.  Otto  Terrell—  On  tha  Tusks  of  the  Walrus. 

Professor  Allman— On  tho  Structure  of  Otppimia 
Arcta. 

Dr.  Grierson— On  the  Study  of  Natural  History  in 

Schools. 

Rev.  F.  O.  Morris— On  tho  Difficulties  of 


DBPARTiorjrT  or  Phtsioxoot. 

•  Paul  Broca— On  the  Seat  of  the  Faculty  of 
Art  i.  uLito  Language. 

Mr.  R.  Dunn — On  the  Power  of  Utterance  in  Respect 
of  its  Cerebral  Bearings  and  Causes. 

Dr.  Crisp — On  the  Intestinal  Canal  and  other  Viscera 
of  tho  Gorilla. 

Dr.  Crisp— On  tho  Relative  Weight  and  Form  of  the 
Eye  and  Colour  of  the  Iris  in  Vertebrate  Animals. 

Dr.  Crisp— On  some  Points  relating  to  tho  Visceral 
Anatomy  of  the  Thylacinus. 


>f  thf 

Professor  Trnquair — Additional 
Asymmetry  of  the  Pieuronectidao. 


on  the 


|    J.  Logan  Lobley— Topography  of 

Account  of  the  Recent  Eruption. 

Consul  T.  J.  Hutchinson— On  the  Tehuelche 
of  Patagonia. 

Granville  Sharp— Description  of  Hong  Kong. 

Section  F.— Economic  Sorawca  and  Statistics. 

Miss  Becker— On  some  Supposed  Difference  in  tho 
Minds  of  Men  and  Women  with  Regard  to  Elucationsl 
Necessities. 

Joseph  Payne — On  the  Relation  between  Learning; 
and  Teaching. 

Horace  Mann — Some  Statistics  Relating  to  tho  Civil 
Service. 

James  Hsywood,  MA.  F.R.8.— Sanitary  State  of  the 
Indians  in  the  New  England  Company's  Settlement  of 

^r.Tlydo  Clarke,  F.S.S.— On  tho  Progress  of  Turkey. 

F.  O.  P.  Neisoa,  Jun-,  A.I.A.— The  Influence  of 
Occupation  on  Health. 

Sscnosf  O. — Mechanical  Sctbncb. 

P.  Lo  Neve  Foster,  Jun.,  C.E.— On  the  Irrigation  of 
Upper  Lotnbardy  by  New  Canals  to  be  derived  from  the 
Lakes  of  Lugano  and  Maggiore. 

T.  Login,  F.R.8.E.— On  tho  Abrading  and  Trans- 
porting Power  of  Water. 

E.  Charlesworth,  F.G.8.  —  On  the  Substitution  of 
Hand  for  Shoulder  Guns;  Illustrated  by  an  Explana- 
tory Exhibition  of  an  Elevator  Hand  Gun  made  on  the 
Breech-Loading  Principle. 
J.  H.  Gwynne — Au  Improved  Centrifugal  Pump. 
C.  Blyth— An  Improved  Machine  for  Drawing-off, 
Measuring,  and  Cutting  Cloth  and  other  Materials  for 
Manufacturing  Purposes. 

Latimer  Clark,  C.E.— On  tho  Advisability  of  Obtain- 
ing a  Uniform  Wire  Gauge. 

G.  Fawcus—  Improvements  in  the  Packing  of  Boats. 
G.  Fawcus— Improvements  in  L  " 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  26th. 

Section  C— Gboloot. 

S.  Jenkins — On  the  Noted  Slate  Veins  of  Festiniog. 

Professor  Gopport. — On  the  Inapplicability  of  Fossil 
Plants  to  Support  the  Theory  of  Gradual  Transformation. 

W.  H.  Baily— On  the  Fish  Beds  of  Kiltorcan,  in  the 
County  of  Kilkenny. 

E.  R.  Lankester— The  Oldest 


Section  D.— Bioloot 


2BFARTMBNT  OF  ZOOLOGY 
tany). 


Sbction  E. 

W.  Gifford  Palgrave— The  North-oast  Turkish  Fron- 
tier and  its  Tribes. 

Professor  A.  Vambery — On  the  Uigurs. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Mann— The  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa. 

H.  H.  Howorth — Nomade  Races  of  European  Russia. 

T^Baines-Victoria  and  Albert  Riven,  North 
Australia. 


Professor  Lawson— On  the  Flora  of  tho  Isle  of  Skve. 

Professor  Liwson— On  tho  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Buxbamnia  Aphylla  in  Great  Britain. 

Professor  E.  Perceval  Wright,  M.D.— Notes  on  the 
Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  Seychelle  Group  of  Islands. 

C  S pence  Bate  and  Professor  Westwood — On  the 
Geographical  Distribution  of  the  British  Genera  of  the 
Sessile-eyed  Crustacea. 


rr  (Department  i 
Phthioloot). 

Dr.  Thompson  Dickson — On  Vitality  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion. 

Dr.  Maealister — On  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Homologies  of  the  Atlas  and  Axis. 

Professor  Clcland— Is  the  Eustachian  Tube  Opened  or 
Shut  in  Swallowing  t 

Professor  Cleland— On  the  Relation  of  the  Limbs  to 
the  Segments  of  the  Body. 

Mr.  K.  Garner-On  ths  Anatomy  of 
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Dr.  Bchier— On  the  Generation  of  White  Blood 
Corpuscles. 

Professor  Heynsius — On  the  Albuminoid  Substances 
of  thn  Blood  Corpuscles. 

£.  Ray  Lankester  and  H.  N.  Mosely — The  Nomen- 
clature of  Mammalian  Teeth  and  the  Teeth  of  the  Mole. 

Section  F. — Economic  Scibncb  aku  Statistics. 

Edward  Crisp,  M.D. — On  the  Statistics  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption  in  023  Districts  of  England  and  Wales. 

Henry  Dircka,  C.E.,  P.R.8.E.,  &c. — On  Patent  Mo- 
nopoly, as  Affecting  the  Kncoungoment,  I m provoment, 
and  Progress  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Manufautures, 

O.  Bell  Galloway— Inventors  and  Invention*. 

F.  Wilson— deification  of  labour. 

H.  J.  Ker  Porter,  M.B.S.A.,  Ac— On  the 
of  the  Contagions  Diseases  Act. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  published  tho 
"  Statistics  of  Adult  Classes  for  the  year  1867-8,"  which 
show  that  much  is  being  done  in  this  important  matter. 
During  the  past  winter,  27.902  adult  classes  for  m»»n 
were  opened  in  26,193  communes,  and  4,429  classes  for 
women,  in  4,084  communes,  and  the  number  of  persons 
who  attended  them  amounted  to  779,373,  of  whom  96,281 
were  women.  These  figures  are,  however,  inferior  to 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  for,  says  the  document  in 
question,  if  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  seal,  and  if 
the  teachers  deserve  the  highest  commendation,  the 
winter  was  long  and  rigorous,  the  cold  rendered  com- 
munication difficult,  especially  in  mountainous  ports, 
while  to  other  difficulties  was  added  tho  doarness  of  pro- 
visions. In  some  rural  communes  a  portion  of  the  pop  illa- 
tion was  oomjx  lled  to  emigrate.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
exceptional  circumstances,  a  general  desire  to  attend  the 
adult  classes  was  evident ;  married  men  and  women,  in 
many  instances  no  longer  young,  were  often  to  bo  seen 
•t  the  evening-schools  for  months. 

Of  the  whole  number  that  attended  the  adult  classes, 
at  least  one-half  were  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance, 
or  had  a  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary matters,  and  it  appears  that  there  were  certainly 
not  18,000  who  failed  to  derive  any  appreciable  advan- 
tage from  their  attendance  at  the  cusses. 

In  Algeria,  82  classes  were  opened  for  men.  and  22 
for  women,  during  the  year;  the  whole  of  these  were 
evening-classes,  and  open  to  all  without  any  charge 
whatever.  Of  the  teachers,  87  were  laymen,  and  only 
17  belonging  to  religious  societies.  The  total  number 
of  persons  who  attended  tho  schools  was  2,548  men,  and 
274  women. 

A  comparison  is  made  between  the  state  of  primary 
education  at  the  present  timo  and  that  of  thirty-five 
years  ago,  when  primary  schools  were  organised  m  all 
the  communes  of  France.  In  1838  the  proportion  of 
illiterate  conscripts  was  48-83  per  cent. ;  in  1863  it  was 
34-39  per  cent.,  a  gain  of  14-44  per  cent,  in  twenty  years, 
or  0-72  per  annum.  The  adult  classes  are  gradually 
being  completed  by  the  addition  of  scholastic  libraries, 
the  teachers,  as  well  as  tho  poor  scholars  themselves, 
contributing  the  collections. 

The  movement  is  so  unanimous,  says  the  report  in 
question,  that  it  cannot  be  arrested,  and  it  may  safely  be 


from  a  communication  forwarded  by  M.  E.  Eliaa  to  the 
Imperial  and  Central  Agricultural  Society,  that  the 
sugar-oane  disease  burst  out  in  Mauritius  just  about 
the  time  that   the  o'idium   or  vine 
its  appearance  in  Europe.    By  the  colonists  it  i 
attributed  to  atmospherical  influences ;  and  it  was 
marked  that  at  the  very  beginning  it  i 
exclusively  the  white  Oatahoite  cane,  the  cane  that  has 
been  longest  under  cultivation,  and  the  one  most 
esteemed  by  the  planters  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth, 
its  much  greater  saccharine  richness,  and  the  facility 
with  which  its  leaves  can  be  taken  off  in  order  to  < 
the  plant  to  the  action  of  the  i 
influences.   As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  i 
attacked  this  species  of  oane  rather  than  others,  it  was 
resolved  to  abandon  it,  notwithstanding  all  its  advan- 
tages. Sugar-plants  were  then  procured  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  where  the  oane  grew ;  bat,  unfortunately, 
the  error  was  committed  of  obtaining  plants  from  Ceylon, 
where  tho  '  borer  '  existed,  and  so  this  destructive  insect 
was  introduced  into  Mauritius.   This  is  the  opinion  of 
nearly  all  the  planters,  and  it  is  so  far  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  borer  first  began  its  ravages 
on  the  estate  of  the  very  planter  who  received  the  plants 
from  Ceylon ;  from  there,  the  plague  extended  itself  to 
tho  neighbouring  estates.    At  Ceylon  the  ravages  of  the 
borer  were  so  disastrous,  that  the  planters  were  compelled 
to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  altogether, 
and  return  to  that  of  coffee,  originally  the  chief  staple 
of  that  island.    From  the  very  first,  the  borer  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  havoc,  and  even  at  the  present  moment 
it  would  do  much  more  harm  if  the  planters  did  not 
struggle  against  its  attacks  with  the  greatest  energy. 
From  the  time  of  its  introduction,  the  planters  have 
been  able  to  follow  its  course  regularly  from  one  district 
to  another,  striking  first  of  all  with  extreme  violence, 
and  then  diminishing  in  intensity,  but  never  wholly 
disappearing  from  a  place  where  it  has  once  been  estab- 
lished, so  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  look  upon  it  as 
always  present,  and  nover  to  give  over  watching  it  and 
combating  it   It  was  in  the  year  1854  that  its  appear- 
ance first  caused  alarm.   Its  ravages  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  fire.    It  was  stated,  in  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  Agricultural  Chamber  of  Mauritius,  that  this  insect 
was  first  introduced  with  tfai 
about  the  year  1848. 

44  There  are  three  ways  of  combating  the  . 
first  consists  in  plunging,  for  four-aiid-twentj 
heads  of  the  canes  which  are  to  give  the  cuttings  in 
water  sufficiently  warm  to  destroy  the  1  arras,  without 
injuring  the  germinating  powers  of  tho  plant.  The 
second  plan  is  to  cut  off  tho  first  shoots  of  the  maiden 
canes ;  those  are  called  maiden  canes  which  spring 
directly  from  tho  cuttings,  and  which  have  not  yet 
brought  forth  any  yiold.  The  planters  wait  until  these 
new  canes  have  grown  for  three  months,  after  which 

lot 


an. 


predicted  that  before  long  France  will  occupy  a  hiph 
place  amongst  the  nations  most  famous  for  popular  cdu- 


THE  DISEASE  IN  THE  SUGAR-CANE  IN 
MAURITIUS. 

The  following  account  of  the  disease  which  has  made 
its  appearance  among  the  sugar-canes  at  Mauritius,  is 
ted  from  the  Jvwmnt  tie*  Fahriemmtt  <h  iVwer*,  and 

in  the  Product  Market*  Review  .—"It 


they  are  cut  down  closo  to  the  ground.  In  this  wi 
only  are  the  borers  destroyed  which  are  found  in 
since  the  canes  from  this  cutting  are  burnt,  after  bring 
placed  in  heaps,  but  we  are  enabled  to  get  canes  with  a 
much  stronger  skin,  and  much  more  fitted  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  tho  insect.  For  the  third  method,  there  is 
the  detraction  of  the  caterpillars,  which  takes  place  in 
canes  which  have  sprouted  after  the  amputation  described 
previously,  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a  certain  height. 
Native  labourers  traverse  the  sugar-fields,  armed  with 
knives,  inspect  the  canes  one  after  the  other,  and  destroy 
the  borer  as  soon  as  they  come  across  it,  in  one  of  the 
holes  that  the  insect  makes  in  the  cane.  Tho  Agricul- 
tural Chamber  of  Mauritius  has  offered  a  prise  of  60,OoO 
franca  to  any  one  who  will  discover  a  sure  and  practical 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  borer.  After  being  tor- 
mented by  the  borer  for  the  last  ten  years,  just  as  they 
were  congratulating  themselves  on  having  almost  put 
an  end  to  the  evil,  the  planters  discovered  the  white 
{louse  (jxm  Mane),  at  the  same  timo  that  they  became 
aware  of  a  new  disease  in  tho  cane,  which,  though  not 
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quite  so  disastrous  as  the  first,  is  still  serious  enough  to 
cause  some  anxiety,  and  to  reduce  the  estimates  o?  the 
yield ;  this  last  disease  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
impoverishment  of  the  soil.  The  first  disease  affected 
the  heart  of  the  cane,  which  soon  became  rotten ;  the 
leaves  loot  their  colour,  vegetation  was  arrested,  and  the 
cane  was  completely  dried  up.  Tho  new  disease  only 
turns  the  leaves  yellow,  as  if  they  had  received  a  sun- 
stroke, and,  from  th*t  moment,  the  cane  is  done  for. 
These  effects  are  noticed  tnoro  particularly  in  the  centre 
of  the  squares,  though  sometimes  tho  whole  field  is 
attacked.  It  was  observed  that  this  Inst  disease  was 
most  prevalent  in  thoso  districts  where  guano  had  been 
used  in  excess.  Hitherto  these  quarters  which  are  moist 
and  cold  have  been  most  free  from  tho  white  louse,  and 
tho  last  disease.  The  white  louse  does  considerable 
damage  to  the  canes  on  which  it  settles,  and  without 
entirely  destroying  them  greatly  impedes  their  vegeta- 
tion. The  white  louse  mado  its  first  appearance  amongst 
ns  in  1858,  or  1869,  and  settled  on  the  roso-trees  before 
it  attacked  the  sugar-cane ;  it  was  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon." 


STATISTICS  OF  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN 


The  tables  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  year  1865  have 
recently  been  published ;  and  from  them  M.  L.  de 
Lnvcrgne,  member  of  the  institute,  mikes  the  following 
remarks  upon  their  results.  The  returns  in  question 
show  that  the  year  I860  was  one  of  the  worst  of  which 
the  statistics  havo  yet  uppoared ;  the  causes  which  had 
arrested  the  progress  of  tho  population  had  apparently 
diminished  since  1861,  but  they  reappeared  with  renewed 
force  in  1865. 

Tho  returns  of  births  and  deaths  for  that  year  give 
the  following  result : — 

Births    1,006.758 

  921,887 


S'm  girts. 

EXHIBITION  OF  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS  IN 
PARIS. 

A  society  of  literary  men,  who  hold  conferences  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Caput  inea,  have  had  tho  good  idea  of 
occupying  their  rooms  during  the  off-season  with  n 
collection  of  portrait*  of  notable  persons  of  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  Empire.  The  collection  is  not 
large,  including  only  seventy-two  works,  and  many  of 
these  of  little  artistic  merit,  but  it  is  interesting. 

There  are  four  likenesses  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  one  a 
full-sized  portrait  from  the  collection  of  Madame  Vigee 
Lebrun,  executed  before  tho  revolutionary  period,  but 
the  face  is  wanting  in  character  though  not  in  beauty. 
The  other  portraits  of  tho  unhappy  queen  are  very 
unimportant;  one  is  a  common-place  water-colour  draw- 
ing of  Marie  Antoinette  in  a  towering  head-dress ;  the 
other  a  small  oil  painting  of  the  same  in  a  fancy  costume. 
The  queen  also  appears  in  a  small  group  with  Louis 
XVI.  and  other  persons. 

A  small  sketch  in  oil,  not  badly  executed,  represents 
Madame  Elizabeth;  the  face  is  pretty,  with  a  noble 
expression.  Tho  unfortunate  Pnnccsse  de  Lambnlle 
is  represented  by  a  small  portrait  that  bears  little  wit 


Excess  of  births 


...  84,866 


During  a  certain  period  preceding  1848,  the  average 
annual  excess  of  births  amounted  to  180,000 ;  since  1848 
it  has  averaged  100,000 ;  and  1865  falls  sadly  below  that 
rate.  M.  de  Lavergne  states  that  the  diminution  does 
not  arise  so  much  from  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
births,  ns  in  an  increase  in  the  deaths  ;  these  exceeded 
900,000  in  1865,  a  number  only  reached  in  1849,  1854, 
1855,  and  1859.  The  Mexican  w»r  was  probably  a 
principal  cause  of  the  large  total  in  1865. 

In  thirty-one  departments,  forming  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  of  France,  tho  deaths  were  actually 
in  excess  of  the  births  ;  and  in  this  list  includes  some  of 
the  richest  portions  of  tho  country,  such  as  tho  Benches 
du  Rhono,  the  two  Charentcs,  COto  d'Or,  Gironde, 
Manche,  Marne,  Seine-ot-M  irne,  Seine-et-Oise,  Var, 
Vaucluse,  Yonne,  Euro,  and  Calvados. 

The  departments  in  which  tho  excess  of  deaths  was 
greatest  were  Bouchos  du  Rhono  and  Var,  where  the 
cholera  raged  during  tho  yesr  1865.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  department,  the  deaths  were  in  relation  to  the 
births  as  more  than  18  to  15,  and  in  tho  case  of  the 
Var  10|  to  7. 

In  tho  Nord,  on  the  contrary,  tho  most  thickly  popu- 
lated of  all  tho  departments,  the  denths  were  less  than 
33  to  46,  leaving  an  excess  of  13,293  hirths.  After  the 
Nord,  the  departments  which  gained  most  were  those  of 
Brittany,  the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  tho  Rhine. 

Tho  same  returns  show  that  tho  number  of  marriages 
have  been  steadily  decreasing  during  tho  fl»  e  years  end- 
ing 1865;  in  1861  thoy  amounted  to  305,203,  in  1865 
they  had  fallen  to  298,838.  The  diminution  was,  how- 
ever, less  in  1865  than  in  either  of  the  three  previous 
years ;  in  1863  it  amounted  to  nearly  2,200,  while  in 


to  the  extraordinary  beauty  attributed  to  her. 

Amongst  tho  most  interesting  works  are  two  full-sized 
half-lengths  of  the  poor  Dauphin,  "L  17 ;"  one  in  oil, 
and  the  other  in  water  colours.  They  are  attributed  one 
to  Prudhon  and  tho  other  to  Madame  Lebrun;  at  any 
rate  they  are  characteristic  pictures,  and  represent  a 
beautiful,  youthful  face,  one  far  more  robust  than  the 
other,  but  the  features  and  expression  much  the  samo 
in  both. 

The  only  portrait  of  the  princes  of  tho  Royal  Family 
is  one  of  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIIL,  dressed  in 
a  character  belonging  to  one  of  the  historical  ballets  of 
Trianon ;  it  is  a  common-place  work. 

Of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
Robespierre  is  represented  by  two  portraits ;  one  being 
a  mere  sketch  in  oil  on  a  piece  of  rough  pannel,  supposed 
to  be  from  the  pencil  of  David. 

Marat  is  much  better  represented.  One  represents 
j  him  as  a  young  man  in  1789 ;  a  poor  work.  Another,  by 
j  Bore,  bears  date  April,  1793,  three  months  before  he 
was  assassinated.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  portrait  of 
him  known  ;  tho  face  shows  much  power,  but  the 
characteristic  is  that  of  vulgar  insolence.  Lastly,  there 
is  a  very  small  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  the  Ami  du  peuple, 
writing  in  a  kind  of  cellar,  and  visited  by  a  man  with  a 
pike  in  his  hand  and  tho  republican  cap  on  his  head ;  a 
curious  little  work. 

Saint-Just  is  represented  in  a  life-sized  portrait ;  the 
face  remarkably  handsome  and  young.  He  was  executed 
at  the  age  of  26.  There  are  good  portraits  of  Couthon 
and  Danton,  the  latter  byGreuze.  A  poor  faded  minia- 
ture of  CamUle  Desmoulins ;  the  only  one  known,  and 
said  to  bo  by  Bose.  A  good  portrait  of  Herault  de 
Sechelles,  who  drew  up  the  constitution  of  1793,  and  foil 
with  Danton  at  the  age  of  34  ;  a  well-painted  portrait  of 
Fabro  d'Egluntinc,  the  face  splendid,  also  executed  with 
Danton;  a  small,  hard  likeness  of  Collot  d'Hcrbois ;  a 

Sod  painting  of  Lebrun  Vigee,  artist,  and  huslmnd  of 
adamo  Lebrun  the  painter,  a  young  and  beautiful  face ; 


a  likeness  of  Marie  Joseph  Chenier,  one  of  ftouget  de 
Lisle,  painted  by  Vincent,  and  pierced  by  a  bayonet: 
Bailly,  the  Maire  of  Paris,  is  represented  by  two  good 
works,  ono  by  Suvee,  who  painted  the  death  of  Coligny 
by  order  of  Louis  XVL,  the  head  remarkably  fine,  the 
other,  a  pretty,  small,  oval  medallion.  Portraits  of 
Tallien,  of  II  chert,  by  Jules  Guerin,  and  De  Calonne, 
the  Louis  XVI.'s  last  finance  minister ;  a  large  head,  well 
painted.  A  remarkable  portrait  of  Fouche,  evidently  by 
a  powerful  band,  possibly  David,  but  in  a  sad  condition ; 
the  "  intense  ugliness  "  of  the  original  is  certainly  fully 
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The  women  of  the  period  are  represented  pretty  fully. 
There  are,  amongst  others,  a  portrait  of  Madame  Roland, 
a  rather  girlish  face ;  a  very  remarkable  miniature  of 
Charlotte  Cord  ay,  the  face  very  beautiful,  yet  exhibiting 
deep,  though  subdued  Borrow,  far  less  meretricious  than  tho 
generality  of  the  portrait*  extant.  Ary  Scheffer  used 
this  charming  miniature  for  his  picture  of  Charlotte 
Corday.  A  remarkably  well-executed  and  characteristic 
portrait  of  La  Reine  dee  Halles,  the  market  woman  who 
headed  the  crowd  that  took  possession  of  the  Tuilerica, 
was  twico  wounded,  and  slept  that  night  on  a  gun 
carriage  ;  a  fino  portrait  of  Anne  Joscphe  Thendgne  do 
Mt'ri court,  who  performed  the  characters  of  Goddess  of 
Reason,  of  Liberty,  and  of  Beauty ;  the  fnmous  Jacobin 
flower  girl ;  Mademoiselle  MaiUard,  an  opera  singer,  who 
was  also  a  goddess  of  reason.  There  are  other  portraits 
of  persons  m  the  fancy  costumes  of  the  period,  but  they 
none  of  them  reflect  tho  accounts  to  be  found  in  tho 
narratives  of  tho  period;  on  the  contrary,  the  dresses  arc 
in  all  cases  modest,  though  showy. 

The  portrait  of  Olympo  do  Gouges,  revolutionary 
writer  and  friend  of  Robespierre,  who  said,  "Women 
have  the  right  to  mount  the  scaffold ;  they  should  also 
have  tho  right  to  mount  tho  tribuno,"  is  a  striking 
figure  of  a  masculine  woman.  Ono  of  tho  most  lovely 
feces  in  tho  collection  is  that  of  Madame  Tallien.  admir- 
ably painted,  and  representing  the  Queen  of  the  Directory 
in  a  man's  dress  and  hat. 

Of  the  Buonaparte  family  we  have  a  pretty  modern- 
looking  water-colour  drawing  of  Josephine  previous  to 
the  empire;  a  good  portrait  of  the  Empress  Mario 
Louise,  the  face  handsome,  but  without  sentiment;  a 

rr  one  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  perhaps 
Gerard ;  and  s  large  and  fine  work  attributed  to 
Prudhun,  representing  the  little  king  of  Romo  at  the 
knees  of  Madame  do  Montesquieu. 
There  are  some  interesting  pictures  amongst  the 


1  works,  including  a  capital  head  of  a  Jacobin,  a 
young  Incroyable,  and  female  ligurtB  in  the  curious 
costumes  of  tho  period. 

Four  remarkable  pictures  of  an  earlier  period  aro 
added  to  the  collection — a  fine  three-quarter  length 
portrait  of  Moliere,  an  admirable  portrait  of  Descartes, 
a  Voltaire,  young  and  handsome,  and  a  head  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  also  young  and  good-looking. 

The  managers  of  this  small  exhibition  have  set  a  good 
example;  tho  admission  is  ono  franc,  but  each  visitor 
receives  a  catalogue  with  annotations  by  two  known 


are  very  fond  of  tea,  but  who  cannot  buy  it  because  of 
its  high  price,  would  enter  the  market,  and  a  very  small 
consumption  per  head  of  200,000,000  people,  would  tax 
the  energy  of  tea  growers  for  many  years  to  come. 
With  the  introduction  of  railways  and  of  European 
enterprise  generally,  the  available  wealth  of  India  is  in- 
creasing in  a  fabulous  proportion,  and  the  old  hoarding 
habits  of  the  natives  must,  although  by  very  slow 
degrees,  disappear.  As  the  tonic  contact  of  tho  European 
way  ot  doing  things  will  also  cause  them  to  use  their 
brains  more  rapidly,  some  stimulant  drink  will  bo 
required.  Wine  and  spirits  are,  broadly  speaking,  un- 
known to  the  natives,  and  as  the  vino  can  never  be  cul- 
tivated in  any  part  of  the  plains,  the  home  product  of 
tea,  which  is  already  liked  and  appreciated,  seems  to  us 
to  be  marked  out  as  the  Indian  stimulant  of  the 
We  thus  look  upon  the  position  of  the  Assume 
Himalayan  gardens  as  an  eminently  sound  one." 

Thb  W«i  Crop  in  France.— The  Sa/ut  Public  of 
Lyons  says : — "The  wine  crop  offers  a  splendid  aspect 
almost  everywhere,  and  is  magnificent  in  Burgundy, 
the  Maconnais,  lie  Vermont,  and  Lyons  country.  In  the 
vineyards  of  Beaujolaia,  the  vine  stocks  literally  bend 
beneath  tho  weight  of  the  grapes,  which  at  present  have 
attained  almost  their  full  size,  and  have  begun  to  red- 
den for  the  hist  few  days.  The  owners  are  in  high 
spirits ;  and  if  slight  showers  and  great  heat  should 
alternate,  as  hitherto,  there  arc  grounds  for  expecting  a 
very  superior  yield  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  last  year ;  and,  besides,  the  vintage 
can  be  made  a  month  earlier.  We  cannot  deny,  how- 
ever, that  the  prolonged  drought,  and  the  extraordinary 
heat,  have  caused  some  damago  in  certain  quarters.  In 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  many  of  the  grnpeB  have  been 
roasted  by  the  sun.  The  vineyards  of  the  Mount  d' Or 
have  particularly  suffered  in  that  respect,  and  rain  is 
ardently  longed  for.  In  the  South,  the  oidium, 
paratively  inoffensive  in  these  districts,  has 
serious  loss." 


Commerce. 
♦ 

Thb  Indian  Tea  Tram.— Tho  Produce  Mar let $  Review 
says: — "The  exports  of  tea  from  India  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30th,  amounted  to  8,700,000  lbs., 
an  increase  of  more  than  a  million  on  1866-7,  and  a  total 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  five  years  ago.  Notwith- 
standing tho  difficulties  of  tho  cultivators,  the  trade  thus 
keeps  on  increasing,  and  even  the  late  low  rates  are  under- 
stood to  have  paid  on  properly  managed  estates.  We  think 
that  tho  prew-nt  low  prices  are  in  reality  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  taken  place  for  putting  matters  on  a  sound 
basis.  While  extravagant  rates  were  given  here,  the 
hopes  of  cultivators  were  unduly  excited,  and  an  absurd 
rate  of  profit  was  looked  upon  as  certain.  Such  high 
prices  in  the  meantime  limited  tho  consumption  hero  to 
a  comparatively  small  class  of  tea  fanciers,  while  at  the 
present  moderate  rates  Indian  teas  are  a  necessity  to  the 
grocer,  as  they  must  in  future  continue  to  be.  Nothing 
could  formerly  be  more  uncertain  than  the  Indian  tea 
market,  and  it  is  true  that  the  most  extraordinary  differ- 
ences in  valuation  are  BtiU  common.  But  tho  market  is 
now  too  largo  to  be  raised  or  depressed  by  the  freaks  of 
individual  buyers,  and  the  demand  must  go  on  for  a  long 
time  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  tho  consumption. 
A  little  fuither  reduction,  and  the  natives  of  India,  who 


Jjiibiications  June*. 

GforRBS  db  Lavoisier. — The  fourth  volume  of  this 
important  work,  published  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Dumas,  for  tho  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  just 
been  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  contents  of  tho  volume:— 1.  Reports 
made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  2.  History  of  the 
transformation  of  the  Academy,  in  the  year  1785.  3. 
Documents  relative  to  tho  suppression  of  the  Academy. 
4.  Labours  of  Lavoisier  as  a  member  of  the  consultative 
committee  of  arts  and  manufactures.  6.  Reports  on 
public  instruction.  6.  Reports  on  tho  manufacture  of 
aasignats.  7.  Memoir  on  tho  distillation  of  eaux  do  vie 
and  of  I 


HoRTtCTlTtTRAL  EXHIBITION   AT  St.  PxTXRSBUBO. — 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  already 
announced  to  take  place  in  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire  during  tho  coming  year,  is  now  definitely  fixed 
for  tho  period  commencing  with  the  17th  and  termin- 
ating with  the  31st  of  May.  Dr.  Regel  is  appointed 
secretary  of  the  commission,  and  president  of  the  united 
committees,  and  a  long  list  of  officials  and  eminent  horti- 
culturists show  that  the  exhibition  in  question  is  intended 
to  bo  extensive  and  important  It  will  be  curious  to 
note  if  the  horticulturists  of  Western  Europe  will  ven- 
ture to  send  their  products  so  far. 

Depredations  at  thb  McsEcif  of  Brunswick — It  is 
said  that  M.  Blasius,  the  director  of  the  Brunswick 
Museum,  baa  discovered  that  an  immense  number  of 
works  of  art  have  been  stolen  from  that  establishment ; 
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the  losses  include  ninety  pictures,  of  which  five  are  by 
Albert  Durer,  and  others  by  Paul  Veronese,  Murillo, 
Van  Dyck,  and  other  gre«t  masters,  nearly  the  whole 
collection  of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  und  somo  by  Albert 
Durer ;  besides  these,  the  Roman  coins 
in  value  to  ten  thousand  thiilera. 

Yacht  Cixb  of  Fkanch. — Tho  Emperor  sent  a 
Ivor  gilt  cup,  in  the  stylo  of  tho  Remit* 
,  the  work  of  the  well-known  goldsmith,  M.  Maurice 
Moyer,  jun.,  of  Paris,  to  the  Yacht  Club  of  Prance,  for 
the  international  match  which  was  to  take  place  at 
Dieppe  on  tho  20th  of  the  present  month  of  August. 

Tu«  Italian  Navy. — The  Italinn  navy  at  present 
consists  of  69  ships  of  war,  of  which  16  are  iron  clads, 
20  screw  vessels,  25  paddle,  and  8  sailing  vessels.  The 
transports  are  35  in  number,  of  which  13  aro  screw 
ships,  10  paddle  steamers,  and  2  sailing  vessels.  The 
ships  of  war  carry  966  guns,  and  are  manned  by  19,277 
men.  Tho  transports  carry  44  guns,  with  a  crew  of 
2,032  men.  The  tonnage  of  the  war  vessels  is  estimated 
at  138.080  metric  tuns,  and  are  valued  at  128,052,840  frs. 
(£5,122,144).  The  transports  are  valued  at  13,238,420  frs. 
(£529,540),  and  measure  26,343  metric  tons. 

LnTBUN  ATION  AlTk.LEG  KAPK  !G  CONVENTION.  The  Mutli- 

Uur  Uniterul  of  PariB  ffivi-s  the  following  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Internitional  Telegraphic  Con- 
! : — With  tho  exception  of  the  Papal  States,  whose 
I  agreed  beforehand  to  accept  the  decisions  of 
,  all  tho  European  states  were  represented, 
with  the  addition  of  British  India  and  Persia.  The 
business  of  tho  conference  was  to  revise  the  convention 
which  has  been  in  force  since  May,  1865,  and,  after  long 
discussion,  many  ameliorations,  including  diminution  of 
the  tariffs,  have  been  introduced.  India  affords  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples ;  on  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  coming  year  the  charge  for  a  simple 
dispatch  between  London  and  Calcutta  will  be  reduced 
from  120  to  71  francs,  and  by  that  time  several  new 
European  lines  will  be  opened  between  Europe  and  India. 
Another  important  point  is  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Telegraph  Offioo  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  statistical  and  other  information  for  general 
guidance.    The  administration  of  this  central  office  is 


Lifting  machine,  aifllcabl*  as  a  fire-eecape,  Ac— K. 

field. 

Luomt-  2431 — J  E.  Cruakey. 
Ltwms-2466—  W.  Millard. 
Looms- 2460—  W  Pearson,  W".  Bpurr,  and  H.  1 
Machinery,  regulating  the  »l«ed  of — 3*78— W.  K.  Ni 
MiUrasMi  and  camp  beds— 2447    J.  Fraaer  and  W.  1 
Mills  for  grinding  wheat,  Ac— 2444  -  E.  Evan*. 
Motive-power  apparatus—  2490— J.  Illrd. 
Ores,  treating—  2439— W.  Spewce. 
Organic  substance*,  preserratUm  of — 2406 — J.  t. 
Paper  holders— 2407— W.  M  Moore. 
Paper  or  woven  fabrics,  foldiog-2401— W.  T.  Royle. 
I'umpa-  2*67  —  B.  Edwards. 
Railway  breaks,  Ac— 3433-G.  N. 
Rheumatism,  Ac.,  Instrument  to  be  i 
R.  E.  Drtnhaus. 


Rollers,  i 
bead. 

Safes  -1311— A.  Fkldes  and  C.  J.  Curtis. 
Sales  and  strong  rooms—  2*«9— C.  J-  Curtis  sad  A.  FUdes. 

Safety-lumps -2464—  W.  aud  E  M.  " 
Safety-valves,  Ac— 248s- 
Salls,  reefing  and  furl  lug—  2*37— C. 
Scarfs,  Ac,  inetbod  of  hold' 
Sclss  r»-24«3-A.  M.  Clark. 
Screws  and  screw  ilrivers— 24*G— W.  E.  Newton. 


of  war—  248S— J. 


Shleldi  for  protecting  vessels,  Ac,  I 

Kirk  sod  J.  llautone. 
Stilus,  batteries,  Ac.  —2407— I  J.  Sharp*. 
Ships"  logs-?427-0.  Wilson. 
SM|»'  profilers— 2454— N.  D.  I 
Solos'  yards,  Ac -2443- A.  L. 
Shops,  Ac,  llghUng  by  gas,  Ac,  from  the  < 
Steel  and  Iron  — 2461— J.  I  Ian;  reave 
Sugar,  loaf,  cutting  up— 2411 — W.  1 
Ts|>s— 24x7  -  D.  Nlokola. 
Walla,  Ac  ,  decorating— 1831— J.  II.  Johnson. 
War  machine,  offensive  and  deleu>lv«  -  2435— S.  R.  Rtuaudin. 
Washing  machine*    2474 -H.  Benjamin. 
Water-closets— 2181  -  •  J.  '" 


[mkmm>  with  Coxrutri  Specific 4Tiox 
Swimming  apparatus— 2630— F.  Barnett. 

P 

607. 


ftatents. 


Osuttb  or  tmnmata.  Pwo 

Annealing  pots  and  stands— 24 SO — 9.  Gardner. 
Wind  furniiure — 34*3 — M.  Boot. 
Boilers— 2479 — J  Arn»kl. 
Boilers -34H4- J  Standen. 
B<>ot  and  shoe  sewing  machinery— 3418— A.  V. 
Boots  am)  shoca— 34SS  —  A.  V.  Newton. 
Bout*  ami  »hoes,  cleaidriif— 2446   11  Churchman, 
Bricks.  Ac— 2443— R.  Srhotuburg. 
Bricks,  Ac,  machinery  for  making-  24S0-C.  0. 
Buttons,  Ar.,  fastening  for— 2426— A.  Arnold. 
CatMtlestlcks-246»-L.  Frice. 

Coal*,  unloading  from  rallw  iy  wagrons-2430— 8.  I'limsoll. 
Dredging  machines -2429— II.  O  Bohtnson. 

Drill  rollers  and  seed  sowers   2341— J  Urighnm  and  R.  Blckerton. 
Driving  shafts,  frictlou  clutches  for—  2443— F.  W.  Kit son  and  P 
Ch  .la* 

Dyeing  textile  material*— 3441— H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Fire-arms— 3478-  W.  E  Newton. 

Fire -arms  and  ordnance,  breoeh-loadJng-2436-H.  W.  Garrett  and 

O.  Holcroft. 
Fire-arms,  breech  -1<  aril ng—  34 1 9  —  T.  Hunt. 
Fire-arm*,  breach-loading — .■«««    T.  W. 
Fire-places  and  furnaces— 2409  —  II.  Motile. 
Fuel,  artlficl. 1-2451— J  llaudlb*. 
Oorrmors  of  steam  engines    2486— A.  V. 
Guns,  big— 236*— W.  F  M.  Green 

TU isTac! - 2462 - 1 I^F.^u t el  aiKM! 
Hydraulic  apparatus— 2318   M.  T.  Shaw 
Ryd  aulic  preas  hnxas— 2433— M.  f»ai 
India-rubber  fairies  -  2411  -  B. 
bos  and  steel—  3*63-  A.  V.  N 
fron,  cast— 1417  -J.  Hcat'in. 
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621. 
G22- 
•33 
624. 
•29. 
638. 
642. 
643. 


6i4. 
656. 

657. 


P.  H.  Hancock  and  J.  P. 

French. 
R.  Nlcholls. 

R.,  J.  J.,  and  L.R.  Bod  user. 

E  T.  Hughe*. 
E.  Hutchinson. 

E.  Hutchinson. 
G.  W.  R.  Pigott, 
J.  McLeod. 

R.  Kainsoy  and  J.  Cooke. 
T.  Hill. 

It    Lai. 1  law  A  J. ' 

W.  E.  Gedge. 
W  B-  Newton. 

F.  Dumas. 

R.  A.  Hone. 

J.  Ltvesey. 
J.  G.  Stidder. 
A  S.  Stockcr. 
R.  Howard. 
J.  Le acock. 


•71. 
•74. 
•75 
676. 
678. 


Patsst*  os 

3140.  A.  Watt. 
vl67.  J.  Newton 
2174.  D.  Davici. 


J. 

J.  I 

J.  F.  Low. 

L.  B.  ^ -m.niUe. 

W.  Whittle, 

G.  Anderson. 
A.  M.  Clark. 

J.l 

s.: 

R. 

C.E.1 
P.  Kooh. 
W.  Hartley. 

H.  B  Barlow. 

A.  Bourdon. 

W.  Bellhouse,  jun.,  and  ' 


•79. 
680. 
683. 
703. 
726. 
727. 
7*3. 
T7«. 
78*. 
7*0. 
793. 
803. 
80S. 
807. 
827. 
871. 


892.  W.  E.  Newton. 

947.  C.  Mather. 

•90.  W.  E.  Gedge. 
1644.  W.  R.  Lake. 
1779.  H.  A.  Bonneville. 


</ PsftwtV 

Duty  or  £60  ha* 


2344.  H.  C. 
3269.  C.  Mors  ley. 
234H.  8*  Fox. 


Patktt  cm  sraios  th*  Stamp  Dtrrr  or  £1M  sis  irks  Paid. 

3103.  W.  Haines.  |  3108.  8,  1 

8109.  W.  D.  Player. 


jQtgistcici*  Resigns. 


4967—  July  8— Reversible  locket  and  case—  C.  Exon,  Birmingham. 

4968 -  July  11— A  brace  buckle  or  adjuster — W.  Tehran,  Faseley, 

Staffordshire. 

4959— July  l« -Clip  or  fastener  for  elastic  and  other  bands— G. 

Twlgg,  lilrmlncham. 
45*«n -July  2>—  Hcfiector  for  gas—  Kinder  and  Kmdacy,  Cannon - 

stxeet,  E  C. 

4961— Juiy  31— Cover  or  case  for  handkerchief— J.  V. 


bam  p  ton. 
496*—  Auguat 
pot,  nants. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1868. 

 «  

Examinations,  1869. 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  1809  is 
now  published,  and  may  be  had  gratit  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 



Prizes. 

The  Council,  at  tho  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  the  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Hailway  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans:— 

1.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  meat  by 
rail,  tho  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

Tho  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  meat  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail. 
Tho  principal  ovils  to  bo  avoided  are — excessive  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressure,  by  handling, 
exposure  to  dust,  insects,  4c.  This  prize  may  be  awarded 
for  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
moat  larder  suitable  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  be 
sent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  milk  cans  by 
by  rail,  tho  Society's  8ilccr  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  tho  ordinary  open  trucks.  The  principal  evils  to  be 
avoided  are — the  heating  and  shaking  of  the  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scalo  of 
half  an  inch  to  tho  foot,  to  be  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  tho  Society's 
Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  deterio- 
ration which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  tho 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns."  Tho  principal  evils 
to  bo  avoided  are — tho  heating  of  tho  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  the  can  which  may  cause  the  buttery 
particles  to  separate. 

A  specimen  of  the  improved  railway  milk-can  to  be 
sent  in. 

The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  before  the  1st  February,  1869. 

Harvesting  Corn  in  Wet  Weather. 
The  Essay  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gillwell- 
park,  Sewardstone,  Essex,  for  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas 
were  awarded,  is  now  ready.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  publishers  to  the  Society  of  Arta;  price 
one  shilling,  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Jtwteliings  at  tyt  Sottas. 
 «  

Cantor  Lectures. 
"On  Food."    By  Dr.  Lxthkby,  MJL,  M.B.,  &c. 

LBCTt'RE  III.,  DBUVBKSD  MoXBAT,  FEBRUARY  8. 

Construction  of  Dietarm  :  Preparation  and  Culinary 
Treatment  of  Foods. 
{Continued  from  page  110.) 

Treatment  of  Food*. — In  tho  treatment  of  vegetable  foodt 
it  is  important  to  remember,  that  all  corky  and  woody 
tissues,  as  the  skins  of  fruits,  tubers,  and  cereals,  are 
quite  indigestible,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  irri- 
tating action  they  hurry  food  through  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  so  occasion  waste.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  all  such  tissues  should  be  removed  as  completely  as 
possible. 

When  it  is  required  to  obtain  tho  starchy  or  farinaceous 
matters  of  vegetable*,  one  or  other  of  the  following  pro- 
cesses Is  followed. 

(*).  The  material  is  pulped  or  crushed,  and  diffused 
through  a  considerable  volume  of  cold  water.  It  is  then 
strained  and  allowed  to  stand  until  tho  farina  or  starch 
subsides. 

(A).  Or  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a  state  of  putrefactive 
decomposition,  whereby  the  albuminous  mattrr,  as  the 
gluten,  &c,  decay  and  leave  the  starch  untouched. 

(e).  Or  it  is  subjected  to  tho  action  of  a  weak  alkaline 
solution,  generally  of  caustic  soda,  which  dissolves  the 
gluten,  and  allows  the  starch  to  subside.  The  gluten 
thus  dissolved  may  be  again  recovered  by  neutralizing 
the  ulkHline  solution  with  acid,  and  collecting  the  pre- 
cipitated gluten,  as  in  the  processes  of  Durand  and 
others. 

I  have  already  explained  that  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ground  meal  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  the  bran  and 
coarser  kinds  of  flour  are  separated  by  sieves  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  and  that  in  this  manner  about  eisfht 
or  nine  varieties  of  product  are  obtained,  as  biscuit  flour, 
beit  or  fine  household*,  second*,  tail*,  Jiiic  sharps  or  middlings, 
coarse  sharps,  fine  pollard,  coarse  pollard,  and  long  bran,  tho 
proportions  of  these  from  ordinary  brown  meal  will  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  but  processes  have  been  in- 
vents, as  by  M.  Mejre  Monries,  M.  P'Arblay,  nnd  others, 
whereby  the  yield  of  fine  flour  is  increased  "to  86  or  even 
to  88  per  cent,  of  the  grain,  and  by  which  the  quantity  of 
gluten  is  also  regulated. 

"When  tho  flour  is  rich  in  gluten,  as  in  the  case  of  tho 
hard  wheats  of  Sicily,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Kgypt,  they 
are  well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  granular 
powders  and  dried  pastes,  which  are  known  as  Semota, 
Semolina,  Soujee,  Mannaeroup,  Maccttrotti,  Vermicelli,  and 
Vagliari  pa»te.  The  last  three  are  generally  imported 
from  Naples  or  Genoa,  where  they  arc  made  from  a 
highly-glutinous  wheaten  flour,  by  kneading  it  into  a 
thin  dough  or  tenacious  paste,  and  then  forcing  it  through 
holes  or  slits  in  a  metallic  plate.  In  this  way  the  several 
varioties  of  pipe,  celery,  and  ribbon  maccaroni  are  obtained ; 
and  the  fancy  forms  of  it.  called  Caglitiri  paste,  which  aro 
in  tho  shape  "of  stars,  rings,  Maltese  crosses,  &c,  aro  pro- 
duced by  stamps.  All  these  varieties  of  raw  wheaten 
paste  aro  cooked  by  boiling  or  baking,  and  are  associated 
with  soup  or  beef-tea,  or  milk,  or  are  mixed  with  eggs, 
cheese,  fte. 

The  best  variety  of  flour  for  bread  is  that  which  con- 
tains less  gluten  than  the  preceding,  as  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  of  it  instead  of  from  12  to  14  or  15.  Dantric  flour, 
and  soft  Spanish,  as  well  as  the  American  called  Genesseo, 
are  tho  best  examples  of  it,  and  aro  highly  esteemed  by 
bakers  on  account  of  tho  fine  quality  of  bread  which  is 
procurable  from  them ;  the  richer  varieties  of  hard  glu- 
tinous wheat  being  used  only  to  impart  strength  to  weak 
and  inferior  descriptions  of  flour. 

Bread,  which  is  tho  most  important  preparation  of 
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flour,  owes  its  value  as  an  article  of  diet  to  a  good  and 
equable  vesiculation  of  the  dough,  the  vesiculation  boing 
effected  by  tho  diffusion  of  small  bubbles  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  throughout  ita  substance  ;  and,  as  this  vesicula- 
tion can  only  take  pbice  in  a  proper  manner  when  the 
gluten  of  the  flour  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  of  good 

Suality,  it  is,  to  somo  extent,  a  test  of  tho  goodness  of 
ie  meal.  Those  flours  which  contain  too  little  gluten, 
or  gluten  which  is  deficient  of  strength,  cannot  be  vesi- 
culated  into  bread.  This  is  the  case  with  almost  every 
description  of  flour,  excepting  that  of  wheat  and  rye. 

The  most  common,  ana  also  the  most  ancient  method 
of  vesiculating  bread  is  by  fermentation ;  and  the  process 
is  not  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  very  early  times, 
when  we  were  told  that  "  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump."  Yeast  of  somo  sort — as  brewers'  yeast ; 
or  patent  yeast,  prepared  from  infusion  of  malt  and  hope ; 
or  German  yeast,  which  is  the  solid  residue  of  the  yeast 
produoed  by  tho  fermentation  of  rye  for  making  Hollands ; 
or  bakers'  yeast,  which  is  made  from  potatoes  and  flour ; 
or  leaven,  which  is  old  dough  in  a  state  of  fermentation, 
is  mixed  with  the  flour  or  dough,  which  soon  begins  to 
ferment  by  the  action  of  the  yeast  fungus  (micoderma 
eerevitia)  on  the  sugar  of  the  flour.  Carbonic  acid  is 
thus  produced ;  and  by  being  diffused  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dough  it  vesiculates  it,  and  causes  it  to  rise 
or  swell.  Tho  most  usual  practice  with  tho  baker  is 
somewhat  as  follows : — A  special  ferment  is  prepared 
from  mealy  potatoes  (technically  called  fruit)  by  boiling 
them  in  water,  mashing  them,  and  allowing  them  to  cool 
to  a  temperature  of  about  80°  of  Fahrenheit.  Yeast  is 
then  added  to  them,  together  with  a  little  flour  to  hasten 
the  fermentation.  In  three  or  four  hours,  at  a  proper 
temperature  (bb  from  80"  to  90°  Fah.),  tho  whole  mass 
is  generally  in  a  state  of  activo  fermentation,  with  a  sort 
of  cauliflower-head.  It  is  then  diluted  with  water  and 
strained,  and  is  mixed  with  sufficient  flour  to  make  a 
rather  thin  dough,  which  in  about  five  hours  rises  to  a  fine 
sponge.  This  is  again  diluted  with  water  containing 
salt,  and  is  worked  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  flour 
into  dough,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours, 
when  it  rises,  and  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  bo  baked  into 
loaves. 

It  can  hardly  be  mid  that  the  potatoes  are  an  adultera- 
tion in  this  case,  for  they  do  not  ever  amount  to  more 
than  6  lbs.  to  a  sack  of  flour,  which  makes  about  380  lbs. 
of  bread,  or  95  4 -lb.  loaves.  The  salt  is  added  to  the 
extent  of  about  4  lbs.  or  more  to  a  sack  cf  flour,  the  pro- 
portions being  regulated  according  to  circumstances,  for 
tho  object  of  it  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  tho  loaf  as 
regards  whiteness,  firmness,  and  flavour. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  slight  loss  of  nutritive  matters  by 
this  mode  of  vesiculation,  for  a  small  portion  of  tho  sugar 
of  the  flour  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid, 
but  tho  quantity  is  bo  inconsidc >rabe  as  to  bo  undeserving 
of  notice.  The  advantago  of  tho  process,  however,  is 
that  it  is  an  excellent  test  of  the  quality  of  the  flour ;  for 
woak  flour,  or  flour  that  has  been  injured  by  germina- 
tion, or  by  keeping,  will  not  stand  tho  action  of  yeast, 
but  will  be  either  ropy,  or  sticky,  or  heavy,  when  baked 
into  bread. 

Another  method  of  vesiculation  is  to  generate  carbonic 
acid  in  the  dough  by  tho  action  of  an  acid  on  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  Dr.  Whiting's  process,  which  was  patented  in 
1836,  was  to  mix  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  tho  flour, 
and  then  to  act  on  it  with  a  proper  proportion  of  mu- 
riatic acid  added  to  the  water.  He  used  from  350  to 
600  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  7  lbs.  of  flour,  and  to 
this  he  added  2|  pints  of  water  charged  with  from  420 
to  560  grains  of  muriatic  acid.  Other  proportions  are 
used  by  bakers  who  make  unfermented  bread  ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  proportions  should  be  such  as  to  form  common 
salt  (which  is  tho  product  of  tho  action  of  muriatic  acid 
on  carbonate  of  soda) — the  carbonic  acid  being  liberated 
in  the  substance  of  tho  dough.  Care  should  bo  taken 
that  tho  muriatic  acid  is  pure,  for  that  found  in  com- 
merce is  generally  highly  charged  with  arsenic. 


In  1845,  another  acid  was  patented  instead  of  muriatic 
— namely,  tartaric ;  and  tho  various  preparations  called 
baking-powders,  custard-poicdtrs,  egg-poicders,  &c.,  are 
nothing  but  mixtures  of  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  with  a  little  farinaceous  matter,  tho  common  pro- 
portions being  1  part  of  tartaric  acid,  2  of  carbon  a  to 
of  soda,  and  4  of  potato-flour  or  other  dry  starch, 
with  a  little  turmeric  powder  to  give  it  a  rich  yellow 
tint.  When  this  is  mixed  with  flour  and  wetted,  it 
effervesces,  as  in  tho  case  of  a  common  seidlitz  powder, 
and  so  diffuses  the  carbonic  acid  through  tho  dough. 

Very  lately,  Mr.  McDougall  has  proposed  the  use  of 
phosphoric  acid,  as  a  moro  natural  constituent  of  food 
than  tho  preceding,  and  this,  with  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, forms  the  preparation  which  is  known  as  phot- 
phatic  yeast. 

A  third  process,  which  is  now  extensively  used  in 
tho  vesiculation  of  bread,  is  that  of  Dr.  Dauglish,  and 
by  which  the  bread  called  aratcd  bread  is  obtained. 
It  consists  in  tho  addition  of  a  solution  of  carbonic 
acid  in  water  to  flour  under  pressure.  Tho  mixture 
is  mado  in  a  closed  air-tight  vessel,  in  which  the 
dough  is  well  kneaded  by  machinery,  and  directly  the 
outlet  of  the  vessel  is  opened,  and  the  pressure  thus 
removed,  the  gas  escapes  from  tho  water,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  uncorkcu  bottle  of  soda-water,  and  expands  into 
little  bubbles  within  the  substance  of  the  dough.  By  its 
expansion,  also,  it  forces  itself  out  of  tho  mixing-chamber, 
and  rises  into  a  spongy  dough. 

In  all  cases,  however,  where  carbonic  acid  is  generated 
within  tho  dough  by  other  processes  than  fcrmentaion, 
tho  dough  must  bo  baked  immediately  or  it  will  fall,  and 
tho  loaf  be  heavy.  Various  contrivances  have  been 
suggested  for  helping  the  process  of  kneading,  which  is 
laborious,  and  sometimes  not  altogether  cleanly  work. 
Air.  Stevens'  hand-machino  appears  to  accomplish  this 
very  well.  It  is  in  use  in  tho  Holborn  Union,  where 
about  5,633  lbs.  of  bread  aro  mado  every  week  by  one 
man  and  two  boys ;  and  thoy  contrive  to  make  ninety- 
six  4-lb.  loaves  out  of  every  sack  of  flour  (280  lbs.).  Tho 
materials  used  on  tho  average  of  a  whole  yoar  being  as 
follows : — 

PaoroKTioxs  Peu  Wi 


Flour 


ia«.«a.,a 


4,129  lbs. 


Which  produce  6.633  lbs. 
of  bread,  or  1,408  4-lb. 
quartern  loav 


Cones    140  „ 

Potatoes    168  „ 

Salt    68  „ 

Malt   13  „ 

Hops   1|„ 

Tho  potatoes,  tho  malt,  and  tho  hops,  aro  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  making  the  yeast  or  ferment  for  tho  bread. 

But,  by  whatever  process  bread  is  made,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  certain  precautions  to  ensure  tho  production  of 
a  good  loaf. 

1st.  Tho  flour  should  bo  from  sound  grain,  sufficiently 
rich  in  good  gluten. 

2nd.  The  yeast  should  be  sweet,  and  should  show  a 
lively  action  in  the  sponge. 

3rd.  Tho  dough  should  be  well  kneaded  to  insure  the 
thorough  diffusion  of  tho  gas,  and  to  givo  toughness  to 
the  gluten. 

4th.  Tho  salt  should  be  used  in  such  proportion  as  to 
regulate  tho  fermentation,  and  give  firmness  to  the  gluten, 
whiteness  to  the  bread,  and  a  good  flavour. 

6th.  Tho  baking  should  bo  so  managed  as  to  insure  the 
thorough  heating  of  the  loaf  to  tho  temperature  of  at 
least  212°  of  Fahrenheit,  in  order  that  the  insoluble  starch 
may  be  changed  by  tho  heat  into  soluble  dextrine ;  and 
tho  crust  should  be  light-coloured  and  thin.  This  is 
boat  effected  when  loaves  are  baked  singly,  as  on  the 
Continent,  and  not  in  batches,  as  with  us ;  for  in  the  last 
case,  the  top  and  bottom  crusts  aro  thick  and  hard,  and 
arc  frequently  scorched,  while  the  interior  of  the  loaf  is 
doughy  and  under-done. 

Specimens  of  tho  different  kinds  of  bread  of  England 
and  the  Continent  arc  upon  the  table ;  and  you  will  notice 
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the  dark  colour  of  the  rye-bread  of  Europe.  I  am  in- 
debted for  tbeso  illustrations  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Twining,  who  has  liberally  placed  the  valuable  collection 
of  foods  in  his  museum  at  our  disposal.  Hero,  also,  is  a 
sample  of  rye-bread  supplied  by  Mr.  William  Ray  Smee, 
who,  in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  has  had  it  made  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  of  tho  Board  of  Agriculture  of  1795. 
It  consists  of  one  part  of  rice  and  four  parts  of  rye  ground 
together,  and  sifted  in  the  usual  manner.  Trio  meal  is 
then  made  into  dough  with  yeast ;  and  when  fermented 
is  baked  in  tho  form  of  long  rolls.  The  bread  is  very 
dark,  like  all  rye-bread,  and  has  a  close  texture,  but  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  is  very  nutritious.  Tho 
great  recommendation  of  it  is  its  cheapness,  for  it  can  be 
made  at  less  than  a  penny  a  pound,  and  is  therefore  a  very 
suitable  bread  for  the  poor. 

Those  flours  which  do  not  contain  sufficient  gluten  of 
the  proper  quality  for  formentation  or  vesiculation,  as 
barley-meal,  oat-meal,  Indian-meal,  and  the  flour  of  peas 
and  lentils,  are  best  cooked  by  baking  them  in  the  form 
of  cakes  or  biscuits — a  practice  which  is  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  the  Patriarchs,  when,  during  the  Passover,  they 
were  commanded  to  eat  unleavened  bread.  The  chief 
food  of  tho  common  people  of  Rome  was  a  heavy  kind  of 
unleavened  bread,  like  tho  present  polenta  of  tho  Italians, 
which  is  made  of  Indian  meal  and  cheese.  As  in  former 
time,  biscuits  and  unfermentod  cakes  are  made  from 
meal  or  flour  mixed  with  water  and  baked ;  but  the 
texture  of  tho  substance  is  close,  and  it  is  not  easy  of 
digestion  unless  it  is  thoroughly  disintegrated.  When 
biscuits  are  lightened  by  means  of  egg  and  sugar,  with  a 
little  butter,  they  aro  much  more  digestiblo ;  and  they 
are  still  moro  so  when  they  aro  vesiculated  and  pulled 
up  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  am-  I 
monia,  as  in  the  case  of  cracknell*  and  Victoria  biscuits. 

Tho  so-called  farinaceous  food*  for  infants  are  only 
baked  flour,  sometimes  sweetened  with  sugar.  The  flour 
must  be  baked  until  it  acquires  a  light-brown  colour,  the 
temperature  being  about  400°  or  450°  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  granules  of  starch  arc  then  disintegrated,  and  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  substance,  named  dextrin — which, 
by  a  further  process  of  cooking  or  boiling,  as  in  making 
pap,  forms,  when  properly  sweetened,  a  very  excellent 
food  for  children.  Tops  and  bottom*  owe  their  value  to  the 
same  circumstance — namely,  that  the  farinaceous  matter, 
which  is  so  indigestible  with  infants,  is  broken  up  by  baking 
into  soluble  dextrin. 

All  varieties  of  meals  and  arrowroots  are  easily  cooked 
by  stirring  them  into  boiling  water,  or  boiling  milk,  until 
they  have  the  consistenco  of  gruel  or  hasty  pudding,  and 
then  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the  case  of  Indian- 
meal,  rice,  split-peis,  lentils,  and  haricots,  tho  boiling 
should  bo  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
whole  grain  should  bo  previously  steeped  in  water  for 
ninny  hours  ;  for  tho  starch  and  cellulose  of  these  vege- 
tables aro  not  digestiblo  unless  they  are  thoroughly  dis- 
integrated by  cooking.  It  may  bo  said,  indeed,  that  all 
vegetables  with  dense  tissues  require  prolonged  boiling 
to  cook  them,  for  cellidose  is  not  capable  of  digestion  by 
man  unless  it  is  broken  up  by  tho  action  of  heat — even 
starch  is  likely  to  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal 
unchanged,  if  it  be  not  rendered  soluble  by  fermentation 
or  cooking.  It  is  an  important  question,  whether  in 
utilizing  starchy  foods,  it  may  not  be  advantageous  to 
help  their  transformation  by  allowing  tho  grain  to 
genninato  to  some  extent,  as  in  the  process  of  malting, 
when  tho  starch  is  changed  into  sugar.  Mr.  Lawos  has 
examined  this  question,  and  has  concluded,  from  his  ex- 
periments on  stock,  that  in  the  case  of  pigs  and  bullocks 
tho  fattening  effect  of  the  grain  is  not  increased  ;  but  it 
may  bo  different  with  tho  human  stomach,  where  tho 
transformation  power  is  not  nearly  so  active  as  with 
lower  animals.  Here,  in  fact,  is  an  example  of  it:— The 
food  which  Liebig  recommends  for  infants  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  malt  with  wheaten-flour  and  milk,  to  which  a 
little  bicarbonate  of  potash  has  been  added ;  and  the 
reputation  of  it  in  Germany,  as  an  articlo  of  diet  for 


children,  is  considerable.  Tho  preparation  is  mado  by 
mixing  one  ounce  of  "wheaten  flour  with  ten  ounces  of 
milk,  and  boiling  for  three  or  four  minutes ;  then  re- 
moving it  from  tiie  fire,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  to  about 
90°.  One  ounce  of  malt-powder  previously  mixod  with 
15  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  two  ounces  of 
water,  are  then  stirred  into  it,  and  tho  vessel  being 
covered,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  at  a 
temperature  of  from  100°  to  150"  Fahrenheit.  It  is  then 
put  once  more  upon  the  fire,  and  gently  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes.  Lastly  it  is  carefully  strained,  to  remove  any 
particles  of  husk,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  the  child's  food. 
The  composition  of  the  food,  according  to  Dr.  Liebig,  is 
as  follows  :  — 


Foods. 

Plutlc  matter. 

Carbonaceous 
matter. 

os. 

oz. 

10  oz.  milk   

0-40 

100 

1  oz.  wheat-flour   

014 

074 

007 

0  58 

oi;i 

2-32 

Tho  relation  of  tho  plastic  to  the  carbonaceous  being  as 
1  to  3  8,  which  is  tho  right  proportion  for  tho  food  of 
children. 

The  effect  of  the  malt-flour  is  to  transform  tho  starch 
into  glucose,  and  thus  tho  mixture  gets  thinner  and 
sweeter  as  it  stands ;  and  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  is 
added  to  facilitate  the  change,  and  to  neutralize  the  acid 
constituents  of  tho  flour  and  malt, 

Liebig's  extract  of  malt  is  another  such  preparation  for 
a  quick  assimilation  of  starchy  matters. 

Vegetable  substances  are  occasionally  fermented,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  relative  amount  of  glutinous 
matter,  or  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  acid.  Pota- 
toes, for  example,  as  well  as  barley,  wheat,  and  rye,  leave 
a  residuum  after  fermentation,  which  contains  more  glu- 
ten than  the  original  substance,  in  consequence  of  the 
transformation  of  sugar  and  starch  into  alcohol ;  and 
although  thi.'  reuiduum  is  coarse,  and  is  hardly  suited 
for  human  consumption,  yet  it  is  an  excellent  food  for 
cattle :  in  fact,  in  Germany  it  is  often  eaten  by  tho 
poor. 

When  the  process  is  carried  still  further,  and  the  mass 
acquires  an  acid  property  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  acetic,  butyric,  and  lactic  acids,  various  sour  prepara- 
tions aro  obtained,  which  are  no  doubt  useful  in  aviating 
tho  digestion  of  other  foods.  The  ancient  Romans  had 
many  such  fermented  Bubstances  which  were  not  unlike 
the  sauer-kraut  of  the  Germans.  This,  as  you  know,  is 
made  from  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  gathered  generally  in 
autumn,  and  from  which  the  stem  and  mid-rib  are  re- 
moved. They  aro  cut  up  into  thin  slices,  and  are  placed 
in  a  tub  or  vat,  alternately  with  layers  of  salt,  until  the 
vessel  is  full.  It  is  then  subjected  to  pressure,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  five  or  six  weeks  (according  to  tho  tempera- 
ture) ;  the  lactic  fermentation  is  thus  set  up,  and  the  mass 
becomes  sour.  It  is  cooked  by  stewing  it  in  its  own 
liquor  with  bacon,  pork,  or  other  fat  meat ;  and  certain 
condiments,  as  dill  or  carraway,  aro  added  to  improvo 
its  flavour.  In  Prussia,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
there  is  a  similar  preparation  of  fermented  beans  ;  and 
in  Holland  and  the  South  of  Europe,  cucumlH>rs  are 
fermented.  Wo  also  havo  our  pickled  vegetables,  in 
which  acetic  acid  takes  the  place  of  lactic  acid.  All  thcao 
preparations  are  no  doubt  aids  to  digestion,  especially 
when  the  fibre  of  meat  is  tough,  and  contains  tendon,  or 
hardened  cellular  tissue.  Ihis  is  especially  so  with 
salted  meat,  and,  therefore,  a  little  pickle  is  always  a  good 
and  palatablo  addition  to  cold  boiled  beef. 

Vegetable  substances,  as  tea,  coffee,  mate,  cocoa,  $e.,  tho 
infusions  of  which  are  used  as  beverages,  are  prepared 
for  commerco  in  nearly  tho  samo  manner.  When  taken 
from  tho  tree,  and  while  in  a  fresh  condition,  they  are 
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allowed  to  undergo  a  moderato  kind  of  fermentation, 
and  they  are  then  dried  and  roasted.  In  the  case  of  tea, 
tho  roasting  operation  is  performed  during  the  process 
of  drying  and  curling,  by  heating  the  leave*  upon  wire- 
sieves  held  over  u  charcoal  fire,  but  cocoa  and  coffee  are 
roasted  in  metallic  cylinders,  which  aro  kept  revolving 
over  a  clear  fire — coffee  being  roasted  until  it  ia  partially 
charred,  and  has  lost  from  14  to  20  per  cent,  in  weight. 
By  this  means  tho  aroma,  or  volatilo  oil,  is,  in  each  case, 
produced ;  and  there  is  also  an  empyreuinatic  change  in 
the  astringent  acids,  the  sugar,  tho  gum,  and  the  starch, 
whereby  extractive  matters,  varying  in  amount  and 
quality,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  are  formed. 
Shrader  has  examined  tho  subject  in  respect  of  coffee, 
and  has  ascertained  that  tho  following  are  tho  propor- 
tions of  tho  several  constituents  in  raw  and  roasted 
coffee:— 


Peculiar  coffee  principle   

Gum  and  mucilage   

Fatty  mutter  and  resin  

Extractive   

Woody  tissues  and  cellulose 
Mixture,  &c  


Raw 

Routed 

Coffee. 

Coffee. 

1758 

12-50 

364 

10-42 

093 

208 

0-62 

4-80 

6G-66 

68-75 

10-57 

146 

100-00 

100  00 

hardness  after  being  boiled,  is  best  suited  for  infusions 
of  tea  and  coffee  ;  for  such  water  dissolves  the  aromatic 
and  physiological  constituent*,  without  extracting  the 
disagreeable  bitter  principles.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  in 
fact,  a  little  acid,  as  a  portion  of  lemon  juice,  improve* 
the  flavour,  notwithstanding  that  it  adds  to  the  hardness 
of  tho  infusion.  Experimentally  it  is  found  that  infusions 
of  tea  and  coffee  are  strong  enough  when  the  former 
contains  0  6  per  cent,  of  extracted  matter,  and  the  bitter 
3  per  cent.,  so  that  a  moderate  sized  cup  (5  ox.)  should 
contain  about  13  grains  of  the  extract  of  tea,  or  66  grains 
of  coffee.  These  proportions  will  be  obtained  when  263 
grains  of  tea  (about  2}  teas  poo  nfuls),  or  2  ox.  of  freshly 
roasted  coffee  are  infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  ana 
the  amounts  of  the  several  constituents  dissolved 
about  as  follows  :— 


Coffee. 

1TS- 

17  2 

44  0 

30 

Mineral  matters   

103-8 

ei 

22-8 

680 

 ,__ 

1730 

Infusions  of  tea  and  coffee  should  be  made  with 
boiling  water,  but  they  should  never  afterwards  be 
boiled,  for  the  aromatic  principle  is  very  volatile,  and 
would  be  thus  lost ;  besides  which  a  decoction  of  tea 
or  coffee  is  disagreeably  bitter  on  account  of 
the  solution  of  the  coarse  forms  of  extractivo 
matter.  Soft  water  also  extracts  these  matters, 
and,  therefore,  appears  to  givo  a  stronger  infusion  than 
moderately  hard  waters,  but  it  is  always  at  a  sacrifice  of 
delicate  flavour.  Excellent  tea  is  made  in  London  with 
water  of  14  or  15  degrees  of  originnl  hardness,  and  of 
about  6  degrees  when  boiled.  This  was  a  subject  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  Government  Chemical  Commission 
(Professors  Graham,  Miller,  and  Hofmann),  who  were 
appointed  in  1851  to  inquire  into  the  chemical  quality  of 
the  water  supply  of  London  ;  and  they  reported  that  in 
their  experiments  they  found  that  tea  made  from  tho 
boiled  London  water  of  5  degrees  of  hardness,  could  not 
generally  be  distinguished  from  tea  made  with  water  of 
'2k  degrees  only,  although  a  delicate  palate  would  recog- 
nise a  blightly  increased  bitterness  without  any  enhance- 
ment of  flavour  in  the  latter.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  moderately  hard  water  makes  the  best  flavoured  tea, 

{>rovidcd  it  is  allowed  to  stand  upon  the  tea  sufficiently 
ong.  In  tho  case  of  tho  Greenwich  pensioners  the  tea 
was  made  from  water  of  24  degrees  of  hardness  before 
boiling,  and  18-G  degrees  after;  but  the  infusion  was 
maintained  for  half-an-hour,  by  surrounding  the  vessel 
with  a  steam  case  ;  and  thus  an  excellently  flavoured  tea 
was  Obtained.  The  Commissioners  indeed  truly  remark, 
that  "  where  any  great  loss  of  strength  of  tea  infusion 
has  been  observed  in  passing  from  a  soft  water  to  a 
harder,  it  may  be  probably  referred  to  the  circumstance 
thnt  the  mode  of  infusing  it  has  not  been  properly 
adapted  to  tho  hard  water  ;  and  then  there  is  doubtless 
some  waste  of  tea."  I<ako  waters  have  been  a  good  deal 
extolled  on  account  of  their  softness  and  supposed  fitness 
for  making  tea,  solely  because  they  happen  to  produce  a 
deep-coloured  solution,  which  conveys  a  false  notion  of 
strength ;  but,  in  reality,  flavour  is  always  sacrificed 
for  tho  mere  look  of  tho  thing,  there  being  no  increase 
of  physiological  or  dietctical  property.  The  Chinese, 
who  are  very  good  authorities  on  this  subject,  never  use 
either  very  soft  or  very  hard  waters,  for  their  rule  is  to 
take  tho  wnter  of  a  running  stream— "best  from  the 
hill  side,  and  next  from  a  river."  Wo  may  conclude, 
therefore,  thut  water  of  from  four  to  seven  degrees  of 


So  that  tea  yields  to  a  pint  of  fresh  water  about  22  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  and  coffee  about  20  per  cent.  Leh- 
mann  found  that  only  lok  per  cent,  of  tea  was  dissolved 
by  water  ;  whereas,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  estimated  it  at 
33  J  per  cent.  No  doubt  the  quality  of  the  water  as  well 
as  that  of  the  tea  affects  tho  results,  for  distilled  water 
will  extract  from  40  to  44  per  cent,  of  black  tea,  and 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  green ;  but  for  all  this,  about  22  per 
cent,  is  a  good  average. 

Tea  is  generally  measured  into  tho  tea-pot  by  the 
spoonful,  and  Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  made  a  curious 
inquiry  into  the  average  weights  of  a  spoonful  of  different 
kinds  of  tea.   The  results  are  here  shown : — 

Weiout  of  a  Spoonful  of  Tea. 


Black  Teat. 

Or». 

Oolong   39 

Congou  (inferior) , .  52 
Flowery  Pekoo  . .  G2 
Souchong   70 


Green  Teat. 


Hyson  . . 
Twankay 
Fine  Imperial 
Scented  Caper 


......  M 


s 

90 


Congou  ifino)  ....    87  I  Fine  Gunpbwde 

From  which  it  would  seem  that  from  three  to  seven  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  black  tea,  or  from  two  to  four  of  green,  are 
required  for  a  pint  of  infusion  of  tho  strength  already 

given. 

Cocoa  is  best  made  by  boiling  tho  mixture  for  a  little 
while,  for  it  nearly  always  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  starchy  matter,  which  has  been  added  to  dilute  the 
rich  fat  of  tho  cocoa.  Indeed  cocoa  contains  so  much 
butter  or  solid  fat  (from  48  to  50  per  cent.),  that  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  it  with  some  cosily  digestible  sub- 
stance, as  starch,  lentil  powder,  carageen  mesa,  Iceland 
moss,  sugar,  &c— hence  the  various  preparations  of  it 
called  granulated  cocoa,  tolublt  cocoa,  chocolate,  inc.,  the 
processes  for  making  which  I  will  briefly  describe. 
When  tho  berry  is  roasted  and  is  cold,  it  is  passed 
through  a  machine  called  a  "  kibbling-mill,"  which  de- 
prives it  of  its  husk,  and  of  the  thin  akin  which  sur- 
rounds tho  kernel  or  nib.  H  tho  nibs  thus  cleaned  are 
ground  in  proper  mills,  they  form  tho  variety  of  cocoa 
called  flaked  cocoa,  but  if  other  preparations  are  to  be 
made,  the  nibs  ore  ground  between  heated  rollers  or 
otherwise,  until  they  form  a  smooth  paste,  when  the 
diluting  substances  are  mixed  with  it  and  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  If  toluble  cocoa  is  to  bo  made,  tho  diluting 
material  is  sugar  with  some  kind  of  arrowroot,  as  tous- 
les-mois,  marunto,  curcuma,  &c.  If  chocolate  is  required, 
the  diluting  material  is  sugar  only,  with  some  flavouring 
agent,  us  vanilla ;  and  if  fancy  preparations,  as  caragteti 
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mou  cocoa,  Iceland  mou  cocoa,  lentil  cocoa,  Sec,  aro  re- 
quired, than  those  several  substances  are  incorporated. 
Granulated  cocoa  ia  a  preparation  of  cocoa,  with  sugar 
and  starch,  so  ground  as  to  form  a  coarse  powder,  in 
which  the  particles  of  broken  cocoa  aro  covered  with  a 
layer  of  sugar  and  starch.  It  is  obvious  that  whenever 
the  mixture  consists  of  starch  or  other  farinaceous  sub- 
stance, the  solution  of  the  cocoa  preparation  must  bo 
boiled ;  but  when  sugar  has  been  used,  as  in  chocolate, 
which  is  tho  most  ancient  preparation  of  it,  the  com- 
bination is  such  as  to  require  no  culinary  treatment,  or, 
at  most,  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  boiling  milk. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  cocoa  i*  much  less 
used  than  either  tea  or  coffee,  yet  it  was  known  in 
Europe  a  century  before  either  of  the  others.  As  early, 
indeed,  as  1520  it  was  brought  from  Mexico  by  Columbus, 
who  found  it  the  common  beverago  of  tho  people; 
and  when  Cortes  was  entertained  at  tho  court  of 
tho  Aztec  Emperor,  Montezuma,  he  was  treated  to  a 
sweet  preparation  of  tho  cocoa,  called  chocollatl,  fla- 
voured with  vanilla  and  other  aromatic  spicos,  and 
served  to  him  in  a  golden  vessel.  The  Spaniards  thus 
acquired  a  knowlodgo  of  tho  berry  and  of  its  chief  pro- 

ration,  which  they  kept  secret  for  many  years,  selling 
very  profitably  as  chocollat  to  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious  classes  of  Europe.  It  was,  however,  an  ex- 
pensive preparation,  and  did  not  eome  into  general  use 
until  long  after  the  public  coffee-houses  of  London 
were  established.  Tho  earliest  notice  of  it,  according 
to  Hewitt,  is  inNeedham's  Mereuriu*  Politicus,  for  June, 
1659,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  "  chocolate,  an  excellent 
West  India  drink,  is  sold  in  Queen's  Head-alloy,  in 
Biahopsgate-street,  by  a  Frenchman,  who  did  formerly 
sell  it  in  Gracechurch-strect  and  Clement' s-Churchyard, 
being  the  first  man  who  did  sell  it  in  England:"  and 
its  virtues  are  highly  extolled.  This  was  about  five 
years  after  the  London  coffee-houses  had  been  estab- 
lished, for  tho  first  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  opened 
in  1650,  by  a  Levantino  named  Pascal  Rossee,  in  St. 
Michael's-alley,  Cornhill ;  and  a  year  after  they  were 
opened  in  Paris  and  in  Holland.  In  1660  they 
wero  so  much  frequented,  and  coffee  was  so  largely 
drank,  that  they  wore  made  a  source  of  revenue,  a  tax 
of  4d.  a  gallon  being  levied  on  all  the  coffee  drank  in 
them  ;  and  three  years  later  they  wore  regularly  licensed 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  like  common  taverns.  In  1663, 
when  Itay,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  published  his 
"  History  of  Plants,"  he  tells  us  they  were  as  numerous 
in  London  as  at  Cairo  ;  and  at  last  they  became  so  great 
a  nuisance,  on  account  of  their  political  associations,  that 
in  1675  Charles  the  Second  endeavoured  to  suppress 
them  by  proclamation,  calling  them  seminaries  of  se- 
dition ;  but  the  keepers  of  them  were  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  make  him  revoke  the  prohibition.  The  history  of 
these  houses  would  form  a  curious  chapter  in  pobtics 
and  literature,  for  they  aro  associated  with  the  earliest 
development  of  free  political  discussion,  and  with  the 
greatest  names  in  English  literature.  Among  the  oldest 
of  them  is  tho  "  Grecian,"  where  Shakespeare  and  Itare 
Ben  wero  frequent  visitors ;  and  hardly  less  ancient  is 
"  Wills,"  where  Drydcn  held  forth  with  pedantic 
vanity,  and  where  the  foundation  was  laid  for  that 
critical  acumen  which  soon  became  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  English  literature.  In  the  city,  too,  there 
was  "  Garraway's"  where  not  only  was  tea  first  sold,  but 
where,  in  Defoe's  time,  "  foreign  banguiers,"  and  even 
ministers  resorted  to  drink  it.  "  Robins"  and  Jona- 
thans," and  the  "  Cocoa-nut  Tree,"  in  St.  James-street, 
were  also  famous,  and  had  their  distinguished  followers. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. — 
Lockwood's  Working  Mxn's  Club. — A  meeting  of  the 


members  was  held  on  Thursday,  August  28th,  to  take 
into  consideration  tho  establishment  ofacienoe  classes  in 
tho  club-house ;  Mr.  Reuben  Hirst,  treasurer,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  scheme  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  and  the  pecuniary  advantages  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, were  detailed  and  explained  by  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Sales;  and  after  addresses  by  air.  Shaw,  Mr.  Ken  worthy, 
and  others,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  take  measures 
for  the  estah" 
during  tho  winter 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1868. 

(Contiavtd  from  ya.jt  6K2.) 

The  following  are  the  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
various  subjocts  at  the  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

CHEMISTRY. 

THREE    HOURS  ALLOWED. 

No  candidate  is  allowed  to  answer  more  than  three 
questions  in  each  division. 

First  Divibion. 

1.  What  weight  of  oxygen  is  contained  in  one  gramma 
of  potassic  chlorate  Y 

2.  What  volume  of  hydrogen  would  bo  obtained  if 
all  the  oxygon  were  taken  away  from  a  cubic  foot  of 
steam  ? 

3.  How  could  yon  prove  that  gunpowder  is  a  mixture 

of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  nitre  .- 

4.  Describe  by  equations  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  tho  following  compounds — vis.,  chalk,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese (peroxide). 

0.  What  aro  the  chief  impurities  in  common  spring 
water?    How  aro  they  detected  t 

6.  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  a  given  mineral 
contains  silica  P 

Second  Division. 

1.  A  silver  coin  is  suspected  to  contain  a  little  gold ; 
how  would  you  ascertain  whether  gold  is  present  in  it  f 

2.  What  is  the  commonest  ore  of  lead  ?   How  is  th 


tho 

metal  obtained  i 

3.  What  reasons  arc  there  for  attributing  to  alumina 
the  formula  Ala  0»  ? 

4.  How  is  metallic  sine  prepared  ?  Give  its  charac- 
teristic reactions,  and  tho  formula  for  its  crystallised 
sulphate. 

6.  How  would  you  test  for  copper  in  a  mixture  con- 
taining other  metals  ? 
6.  Namo  and  J <  scribe  the  chief  ores  of  iron. 


Third  Division. 

1.  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  a  given  sample 

of  water  contains  organic  matter  in  solution. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of  wheat 
flour  'i    How  would  you  separate  them  ? 

3.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
in  a  given  samplo  of  wine  h 

4.  Describe  and  explain  the  process  of  ctherification. 

5.  How  can  aniline  bo  mado  from  a  benzoato  Y 

6.  How  is  acetone  prepared:'  Givo  its  cmpyrical 
and  its  rational  formula,  and  adduce  proofs  of  the  latter. 

MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

THREE  HOURS  ALLOWED. 

Sij  queetiotu  to  be  aiuwertd. 

1.  Name  tho  various  machines  employed  for  grinding 
the  ores  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  silver. 

2.  Which  aro  tho  most  important  silver-producing 
countries  in  tho  world  P 

3.  Describe  Pattinson's  process  for  deailverising  lead. 

4.  How  do  you  estimate  the  amount  of  gold  contained 
in  a  given  weight  of  auriferous  quartz  ? 

5.  Describe  the  metallurgical  treatment  of  zinc  ores 
by  what  is  called  the  Belgian  process. 
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6.  Describe  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
Cornish  pumping-onginc. 

7.  What  is  tho  geological  ago  of  tho  gold-producing 
rocks  of  California  ? 

8.  What  process  would  you  commercially  employ  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  produce  of  copper  of  an  oro  con- 
taining lens  than  3  per  cent  of  that  metal  P 

9.  Under  what  conditions  is  stream  tin  usually  found, 
and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  tin  ore  obtained  from 
mineral  veins  ? 

10.  Describe  the  process  of  reducing  poor  copper  ores 
to  the  state  of  matt,  or  regulus,  by  roasting  in  the  open 
air,  and  fusing  in  a  blast  furnace. 

11.  How  would  you  estimate  the  amount  of  tin  con- 
tained in  a  specimen  of  gun-metal  P 

12.  Describe  tho  process  of  making  iron  by  the 
Catalan  forge.   

BOTANY. 

THREE  HOURS  ALLOWED. 

Tfie  candidate  is  expected  to  answer  correctly  thru  quo- 
tient in  Section  I.  and  six  questions  in  Section*  II.  and  III., 
including  dacriptiont  of  at  least  Ueo  of  the  fresh  specimens. 
Not.  8,  9,  and  10  each  stand  for  an  answer. 

Section  I. — Structure  and  Phtsiolooy. 

1.  Define  tho  following,  and  comment  upon  each  ad 
required  :— 

Radicle.   What  is  meant  by  the  terms  superior 

and  inferior  nppliod  to  it  ? 
Zoospore.    What  is  their  function  t 
Drupe.    Giro  four  examples. 

2.  A  potato  is  planted  weighing  four  ounces.  In  six 
months  the  produce  of  the  tuber  weighs,  say  four  times 
as  much.  Whence  is  the  addition  in  weight  derived  P 
And  of  what  proximate  and  ultimate  elements  docs  it 
consist  P 

3.  Explain  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  hark  of  trees 
and  tbe  general  characters  which  distinguish  that  of  the 
Beech,  Birch,  and  Elm  respectively. 

4.  To  what  is  the  green  colour  of  leaves  due  P  In  what 
functional  contrast  do  the  green  organs  stand  to  those  of 
other  colours  P 

5.  What  aro  Stomates  t   Where  do  they  occur  P 

6.  What  are  .'Seeds  >  Describe  the  structure  of  tho 
seeds  of  the  Hawthorn  and  Wheat. 

Section  II.— Systematic  and  Economic  Botany. 

1.  Which  Natural  Orders  furnish  the  following  pro- 
ducts P    State  tho  part  of  tho  plant  affording  each : — 

Gum  Arabic,  Sago,  Olive  Oil,  Indigo,  Capers,  Opium, 

Tamarinds. 

2.  State  the  distinctive  characters  of  tho  throe  prin- 
cipal Orders  of  Vascular  Cryptoguras. 

3.  Describe  tho  principal  modifications  of  the  fruit  in 
British  Crucifcnc. 

4.  Enumerate  all  indigenous  British  Qmifera,  and 
stato  how  they  differ. 

o.  Distinguish  Chcnopodiaceaa  from  Tolygonacen?. 
G.  What  is  meant  by  a  Natural  System  of  classifica- 
tion ? 

7.  Name  the  Natural  Orders  to  which  the  throe  plants 
marked  A,  B,  and  C  respectively  belong,  with  reasons  for 
your  opinion. 

Section  III. — Descriptive  Botany. 

8.  9.  and  10.  Describe  the  three  plants  markod  A,  B, 
and  C,  noticing  tho  various  organs  in  their  proper 

sequence. 


Yi-ars. 


1860   

1861   

1862   

1863   •••• 

1864   

1865   

1868   

1867   


Number  of 


9 
38 
70 
75 
91 
120 
163 
212 


Number 


600 
1,330 
2,643 
3,111 
4,606 
6,479 
6,83,3 
10,230 


Each  separate  Institution,  in  which  scientific  instruc- 
tion is  given,  is  treated  as  a  school,  but  the  subjects 
taught  and  the  number  of  classes  in  the  different  schools 
vary  much.  In  some  cases  a  school  consists  of  but  one 
class,  and  there  is  only  one  subject  taught,  in  others 
there  aro  as  many  as  nine  and  ten  classes  in  different 
subjects.  The  total  number  of  classes  in  the  212  schools 
was  about  560.  4,620  students  came  up  for  examination 
in  May  from  these  classes  which  are  under  certificated 
teachers,  besides  about  400  self-taught  students  and 
pupils  of  classes  not  under  certificated  teachers.  The 
results,  as  compared  with  tho  previous  year,  are  given 
below:— 


Yosrs. 

Number 
examined. 

Numtor 
of  Papers 
worked. 

Number 
of  P»p<-r». 
pai&iNl. 

IS  05 
1866 
1867 

2,633 
2.980 
4,430 

4,692 
6,466 
8,213 

3,371 
3,562 
6,013 

1,482 
2,071 
3,453 

SCIENCE  INSTKCCTION  in  CONNECTION  with 
the  SCIENCE  am.  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Th<>  following  table   gives  the  number  of  schools 
and  students  since  the  losing  of  the  General  Scicnco 
"'M'nute:—  ' 


At  tho  examinations  for  seafaring  men  held  in  March, 
September,  and  December,  about  40  persons  were  ex- 
amined, in  addition  to  the  above. 

The  May  examinations  were  held  at  167  centres,  162 
provincial  and  15  metropolitan.  At  these  examina- 
tions the  Royal  exhibitions  to  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  in  J ermyn -street,  and  College  of  Science  in 
Dublin,  were  competed  for  as  in  former  years.  Four 
wore  thus  awarded  to  tho  Royal  School  of  Mine*,  and 
five  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin. 

The  payment  to  teachers  for  the  year  1867  amounted 
to  £7,976,  being  at  the  rate  of  16s.  7d.  for  each  person 
under  instruction.  Tho  previous  year  this  payment 
amounted  to  about  14s.  6d.  The  number  of  teachers 
paid  was  194,  the  payments  varying  from  £1  to  £220, 
tho  average  being  about  £14  per  teacher.  Grants  were 
also  m ado  towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  diagrams, 
and  examples,  amounting  in  the  year  to  £167  19s.  OM., 
being  on  increase  on  tho  year  before,  1866,  when  they 
amounted  to  £142  10s.  3  Jd. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  1868,  there  wero 
283  science  schools  and  institutions  in  which  science  in- 
struction was  being  given  under  certificated  teachers, 
199  in  England,  11  in  Scotland,  and  73  in  Ireland. 
These  had  789  classes,  and  were  teaching  11,606  stu- 
dents. This  is  an  increaso  of  76  schools  and  3,314 
students  over  last  year,  and  is  irrespective  of  two  navi- 
gation schools,  which  do  not  send  up  pupils  for  examina- 
tion, and,  therefore,  receive  no  payments  on  results. 

The  examination  in  November,  1866,  was  the  last 
special  annual  examination  for  teachers'  certificates. 
By  the  minute  of  12th  February,  1867,  all  persons  who 
obtain  a  first  or  second  class  at  the  annual  May  examina- 
tions of  tho  Department  aro  qualified,  if  they  teach,  to 
earn  payments  on  results.  As  the  May  examinations  are 
held  all  over  tho  kingdom,  teachers  aro  enabled  to 
qualify  themselves  with  much  greater  facility  than  when 
they  were  required  to  attend  a  special  examination  in 
I/ondon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  or  Manchester.  Tho  abo- 
lition of  this  special  examination  is  also  a  great  saving  of 
expense  to  tho  candidates  and  to  tho  Department.— 
(From  the  "  Fifteenth  Annual  Report.") 
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INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Scarcely  two  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Fergusson, 
in  an  able  paper,  brought  this  now  and  comparatively 
unknown  subject  before  the  members  of  tho  Society. 
The  seeds  sown  on  that  occasion  by  the  paper,  and  tho 
discussion  which  followed,  appear  to  have  borno  fruit 
both  in  India  and  at  home. 

About  this  time,  a  correnpondrnce  on  tho  subject  of 
surveying  tho  architectural  remains  in  India,  and  taking 
casts  of  some  of  tho  typical  monuments  for  the  informa- 
tion of  thia  country,  seems  to  have  been  commenced  be- 
tween the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  India.  This  correspondence  has  re- 
cently been  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  16th  Report  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
The  Department  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  complete 
representation  of  Indian  architecture  for  tho  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  transmitted  tho  following 
"  l  illustration  of  its  desire  :— 


Classification  of  Indian-  Aechitbctubji. 
(From  Ftrgutton's  "Dictionary  of  Architecture. "J 

BUDDHIST  ARCHITECTURE. 

Division  of  Subject — Topes,  Sanchi — Temples,  Karli — 
Monasteries,  Ajunta — Ornamentation  of  caves. 

Birth  of  Gautama  Bhudda,  623  b.c 
Death  of  Gautama  Buddha,  and  first  convocation  held, 
«43  B.C. 

Chandragupta,  contemporary  of  Alexander,  325  n.c. 

Asoka,  third  convocation  held ;  Buddhism  mode  the 
religion  of  state.  Lats  erected.  Earliest  monuments 
and  inscriptions  in  India,  260  b.c. 

Dasaratha,  his  grandson.  Earliest  caves  in  Bchar, 
about  200  b.c. 

Cuttack  caves,  from  200  b.c.  to  about  the  Christian  era. 

Topes  at  Bbilsa,  2nd  century  n.c,  to  2nd  or  3rd  a.d. 

Vicramaditya  buildings  at  Oujoin,  66  b.c. 

fcialivahana  cave  at  Karli,  79  a.d. 

Topes  at  Manikyala,  1st  century  b.c  to  3rd  or  4th  a.d. 

Topes  in  Afghanistan,  1st  century  a.d.  to  6th  or  6th. 

Caves  in  Ajunta,  1st  century  a.d.  to  10th  or  11th. 

Caves  at  Ellora,  6th  century  a.d.  to  8th  or  9th. 

Topee  at  Saxnath,  6th  to  9th  century  a.d. 

CBYLON. 

Description  of  ruins  at  Anuradhapoora — Ruins  at  Me- 
hentele — Great  monastery  and  sacred  trco  at  Anu- 
radhapoora—Ruins  at  Pollonarua. 

Dovenampiatissa,  contemporary  with  Asoka,  250  b.c. 

Introduction  of  Buddhism  to  Ceylon.  Building  of 
Thupamyra  Tope,  and  that  at  Mehentele,  &c,  250  n.c. 

DootoogamonL  Building  of  Runwelle  Tope,  and  Maha 
Lowtt  Pays  Monastery,  161  b.c 

Walagambahu  builds  Abayagiri,  104  b.c. 

Abha  Sena  builds  Lanka  Uamnyo,  231  a.d. 

Maha  Sena  builds  Jetawana  Tope,  275  a.d. 

Pandu :  invasion  from  Cashmeer,  434  a.d. 

Afffjrabodhi  changes  capital  to  Pollonarua,  769  a.d. 

Wejayabahoo,  capital  Dambadinio,  1235  a.d. 

burmau. 

Forms  of  Burmese  buildings— Dagobas  at  Khomadoo— 
Pegue — Rangoon,  &c. — -Monasteries. 

Rahamam,  son  of  Asoka,  begins  to  reign  at  Pro  me 
about  243  b.c. 
Samundri  Promo  era  established  76  a.d. 
Samudda  Raja  begins  to  reign  at  Pugan,  107  ad. 
Buddhagosa  visits  Ceylon,  386  a.d. 
Panya  becomes  the  capital,  1300  a.d. 
Pugan  destroyed,  1356  a.d. 

Panya  and  Chitkaing  destroyed,  and  Ava  becomes  the 
capital,  1364  a.d. 
Alompra  in  Monchabo,  1752  a.d. 


JAIN  A. 

Definition  of  Jainism— Temples  on  Mount  Abu— Origin 
of  Domes— Domes  of  Jains  and  Buddhists — Temples 
of  Somnath— Chandra vati  aud  Sadreo— Towers  at 
Chittoro. 

Parswanath,  23rd  Tirthankir,  about  800  n.c 

Mohavire,  24th  and  last  Tirthankir  (contemporary  and 
preceptor  of  Geutama  Buddha),  died  about  600  b.c 

Amogavcrsha,  King  of  Conjeveram ;  revival  of  Jaina 
religion  by  Jina  Sena  Acharya,  9th  century  a.d. 

Munja  of  Ougein,  933  a.o. 

Bhoja  of  Ougein,  about  1000  a.d. 

Kumara  Pala  of  Gujerat  converted,  1174  a.d. 

Temples  on  Mount  Abu,  1032  to  1231  a.d. 

Khombo  liana,  of  Merwar,  built  temple  at  Sadreo,  and 
pillar  at  Chittore,  1 4 1 8  a.  d. 

Udaya  Sinn,  third  sack  of  Chittore  by  Akbar, 
1580  a.d. 

southern  hindu. 
Historical  notices  —  Form  of  Temples  —  Porches  of 
Temples  —  Gateways' — Pillared  Hall  —  Temples  at 
Seringhara,  Trivalur,  Tinnevelly,  &c.  —  Kylas  at 
Ellora— Construction  of  Rock-cut  Temples— Modern 
Hindu  style  in  the  South. 

Kula  Sechara  founds  Madura  about  the  Christian  era. 

Vamsa  Sechera  rebuilds  it,  9th  century,  founds  the 
College  of  Madura. 

Vikrama  Chola— Rise  of  Cholan  supremacy ;  capital, 
Tanjoro,  827  a.u. 

Vira  Chola  builds  temple  at  Chillumbrum ;  Ari  Vari 
Devu,  his  grandson,  completes  teinplo  at  Chillumbrum, 
1004  a.d. 

Kylas  at  Ellora,  excavated  by  Cholan  princes,  about 
1000  A.D. 
Rise  of  Chalukva  power,  1058  a.d. 
Trimul  Naik  rebuilds  Madura,  1621  a.d. 

NORTHERN  HINDU  STTXS8. 

Cuttack  Temples — Temples  in  Upper  India — Modern 
Temples  at  Bindrabun  and  Benares — Mixed  Hindu 
stylo — Tombs — Palaces — Ghats — Bunds — Wells,  &c. 

Invasion  of  Cuttack  by  strangers  coming  by  sea, 
318  A.D. 

Lelat  Indra  Kesari  builds  temple  at  Bobaneswar, 
657  a.d. 

Ananga  Bhim  Deo  builds  temple  at  Juggernath, 
1174  A.U. 

Indra-dyumna  excavates  caves  at  Ellora,  1176  a.d. 
Raja  Nursing  Deo  builds  Black  Pagoda  at  Kanaruc, 
1236  a.d. 

Maun  Sing  builds  temple  at  Bindrabun,  1692  A.D. 
Amara  Sing  rebuilds  Oudipore,  1596  a.d. 
Jaya  Sing  builds  Jeyporc,  1698  a.d. 
Soornj  Mull  builds  palace  at  Dceg,  1760  a.d. 

On  July  30th,  1867,  the  Department  expressed  a  readi- 
ness to  share  with  the  Indian  Government  the  expenses 
of  taking  plans,  photographs,  and  casts  of  tho  finest 
monuments,  and  suggested  a  joint  committee  of  action. 
On  the  6th  December,  1867,  tho  India  Office  stated  that 

Xhad  been  token  in  India  to  form  an  organization  for 
ting  information,  &c,  and  on  7th  May,  1868,  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  tho  following  document : — 

"  Extract  from  tub  Proceedings  of  thb  Government 
oi  India  in  the  Home  Department  (Public)  under 
date  the  24th  February,  1868. 

"Read  the  circular  addressed  to  tho  several  local  go- 
vernments *  and  administrations  t  noted  below,  da  tod  tho 
29th  August,  1867,  requesting  their  attention  to  tho  sub- 
ject of  conserving  ancient  architectural  structures  or 
remains,  and  other  works  of  art  in  India,  and  desiring 


•  Madras,  Bombay ,  Bengal,  N.  \V.  Provinces,  Punjab. 


t  Chief  ComuiUiianer,  Uude  ;  Chief 
;  Chief  Coiiitumluncr,  British 
4  Commissioner,  Mywre. 


Central  Pro  • 
at  Hyder- 
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the  submission  of  lists  of  all  such  structures,  and  a  report 
of  the  measures,  if  any,  adopted  in  preserving  from  time 
to  time  to  time  all  such  objects  of  architectural  interest 
within  the  limits  of  the  sevoral  presidencies  and 
provinces. 

"  Road  the  despatch  from  Iler  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State,  No.  165,  dited  the  9th  December,  1867,  communi- 
cating certain  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings above  mentioned,  reported  to  him  in  the  despatch 
of  the  Government  in  India,  No.  163,  dated  the  6th 
September,  1867. 

RESOLUTION. 

"  On  further  consideration  of  this  important  subject, 
his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  led 
to  form  the  opinion  that  the  first  step  towards  a  satis- 
factory attainment  of  the  objects  in  view  is  to  require 
the  insertion,  in  every  annual  Administration  Report,  of 
a  separate  Chapter  on  Archeology,  under  which  heading 
the  local  governments  and  administrations  should  be  re- 
quested to  notice  the  condition  of  all  works  of  art  men- 
tioned in  the  lists  required  of  them  under  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  circular  of  the  29th  August  last. 

"  S.  Petty  repairs,  or  measures  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  these  structures,  should  be  dealt 
with  also  by  the  local  government* ;  operations  on  any 
large  scale  being  referred  fur  consideration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

"  3.  But  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  casts  and  photo* 
graphs  of  the  most  important  works  of  ancient  architec- 
ture in  India,  the  Governor- General  in  Council  considers 
that  it  will  bo  best  to  proceed  in  tho  first  instance  ex- 
perimentally. 

M  4.  The  process  of  preparing  casts  is  not  difficult,  and 
information  obtained  from  Mr.  II.  II.  Locke,  the  principal 
of  tho  School  of  Art  in  Calcutta,  confirms  the  belief  that 
men  can  easily  and  speedily  bo  instructed  in  the  art, 
who  already  possess  some  slight  elementary  knowledge 
as  modellers  or  even  as  potters  of  a  superior  class.  Pro- 
bably fair  modellers  may  be  procured  at  Lucknow  for 
the  work  in  the  Upper  Provinces. 

"  5.  Tho  work  of  training  may  commence  during  the 
ensiling  hot  season  and  rains  in  the  several  local  schools 
of  art,  and  be  confined  to  a  *et  of  men  who  should  be  em- 
ployed in  modelling  at  first  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
ancient  art  to  bo  found  in  the  local  museums,  somo  of 
which  are  worthy  of  being  so  modelled  and  sent  home. 

"  6.  A  single  party  for  each  province  should  thus  be 
trained  for  the  work  ;  and,  when  fully  trained,  i  m  ployed 
during  tho  cold  weather,  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  some  one  qualified  for  the  task,  in  taking  a  com- 
plete set  of  models  of  ono  or  more  largo  buildings. 

"  7.  A  party  of  10  or  12j  for  example,  would,  in  tho 
opinion  of  his  Excellency  in  Council,  be  probably  able 
to  make  casts  of  all  those  portions  of  such  a  building  as 
the  Sanchi  Tope  as  may  be  desirable  to  reproduce. 
Each  party  should  be  placed  under  tho  immediate  super- 
intendence of  some  intelligent  subordinate  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  who  should  be  solely  employed  on 
tho  duty,  and  should  resido  on  the  spot.  It  will  bo  his 
immediate  province  to  seo  that  tho  modeller*  carry  out 
the  orders  of  tho  superintending  officer. 

"8.  The  modellers  should  proparo  what  are  called 
"  waste  moulds,"  and  then  ''piece  moulds"  on  the  spot ; 
these  last  should  bo  made,  if  possible,  in  a  convenient 
form  for  removal,  and  from  them  any  number  of  casts 
can  be  prepared. 

u  9.  These  piece  moulds,  or  casts,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient, should  bo  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, or  other  place  selected  as  tho  head-quarters  of 
the  general  superintendent,  and  from  these  the  requisite 
number  of  casts  will  be  prepared  and  sent  to  Europe. 

"  10.  Whilst  tho  modellers  were  engaged  at  work,  the 
Public  Works  Deportment  subordinate  should  also  be 
employed  in  preparing  accurate  plans  and  measurements 
of  the  entire  building.  Arrangements  could  likewise  be 
made  for  procuring  photographs  of  it  from  such  points 
of  view  as  may  bo  necessary,  and  which  should  be  indi- 


cated by  tho  officer  superintending  the  operations.  A 
written  description  should  also  be  procured  from  some 
competent  person  for  publication  in  England,  with  illus- 
trations from  tho  plans  and  photographs  of  such  of  the 
details  (which  the  casts  would  give)  as  may  be  thought 
expedient.  One  or  two  such  memoirs  for  each  party 
during  the  year  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sufficient 
for  tho  present. 

"11.  As  regards  the  cost  of  these  proceedings,  they 
may  bo  estimated,  by  a  rough  calculation  for  each  party 
for  tho  first  year,  as  follows : — 

Training  12  men  for  eight  months  at  Es.  30 

each  .\?  T.. ......  2,880    0  0 

Pay  while  in  the  field,  say  at  Be  60,  for 

four  months  .. .   2,880    0  0 

Pay  of  a  Public  Works  Department  sub- 
ordinate to  supervise,  say  at  Rs.  300, 

for  four  month*  ..v.   1,200    Q  Q 

6,960  0  0 

Charges  for  photographing,  say   •1,000  0  6 

„  „  gypsum  or  rJas^  of  Paris  say  2,000  0  0 
„      on  account  of  contingencies  ....  2,000 


0  0 


Total, 


 11,960   0  0 

"12.  The  officer  superintending  will  also  be  paid  for 
his  visitation  and  superintendence,  which  would  probably 

raiso  the  cost  to  about  Rs.  13,000  for  each  party. 

*'  13.  His  Excellency  in  Council  would  propose  for  the 
present  to  have  only  four  parties  working,  vix.,  one  party 
in  Madras,  one  in  Bombay,  one  for  Lower  Bengal  and 
Behnr,  and  another  for  the  North-western  and  Central 
provinces  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  62,000  per  annum. 

"14.  It  is  suggested  that  tho  local  governments  might 
allow  tho  experiments  to  bo  carried  on  at  first  under  the 
charge  of  the  principals  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design 
at  the  Presidencies,  who  would  train  the  men,  and  then 
be  deputed  to  take  them  out  to  work  on  the  building 
which  may  be  selected  for  their  labours.  They  should 
visit  their  parties  onco  or  twice  during  the  season.  In 
the  North-western  Provinces  the  services  of  Lieutenant 
Cole,  R.E.,  might,  with  advantage,  be  secured,ahould 
he  be  willing  to  undertake  the  duty,  «nd  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  will  allow  him  to  undertake  it. 
The  selection  of  tho  work  or  works  to  be  experimented 
upon  should  be  left  to  tho  local  governments.  In  the 
Upper  Provinces  the  Sanchi  Tope  and  others  in  its 
vicinity,  and  one  of  the  Orissa  Temples  in  Bengal,  would, 
perhaps,  bo  fit  subjects.  Much  assistance  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  project  may  bo  obtained  from  local  officers 
interested  in  archaeology,  and  regard  may  conveniently 
be  had  to  this  point  in  the  selecting  the  locality  of  the 
experiment. 

"  15.  Some  difficulties  may  be  encountered  in  procuring 
a  sufficient  supply  of  plaster  of  Paris.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  School  of  Art  in  Calcutta  has  found  :' 
compelled  already  specially  to  import  gypsun 
Europe,  but  gypsum  of  good  quality  exists  in 
parts  of  India ;  and  in  Madras,  it  is  believed  that  Dr. 
Hunter  already  uses  a  coarse  kind,  and  supplies  it  far 
more  cheaply  than  if  it  were  imported  from  Europe. 

"  16.  Tho  Governor-General  in  Council  would  be 
glad  if  the  local  governments  directed  their  attention  to 
this  point." 


"  Ordered,  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 

of  the  despatch  from  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State, 
No.  165,  dated  tho  9th  December,  1867,  and  enclosures, 
be  forwarded  to  the  local  governments  t  and  administra- 
tions t  mentioned  below. 

"Also,  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  and  of  the  Secretary 


•  This  U  for  a  profeiwional  artUt. 

{Madras.  Bombay,  Hernial,  N.  W.  Provloocs,  Pnnjah. 
Chief  CommUnloncr.  Oode;  Chief  ~ 
rtncea  ;  Chief 
Coorg. 


Pro- 
of 
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of  State's  despatch  referred  to,  be  forwarded  to  tbo  Foreign 
Department,  for  communication  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Mysore  and  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad. 

M  Further,  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  and  of  the 
despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  mentioned  therein, 
be  forwarded  to  the  Financial  Department. 

«  Ordered  also,  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Works. 

W  (True  extract.) 
■  (Signed)      E.  0.  Bayley, 
"  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India." 

If  this  organisation  work  effectively,  there  appears  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  monuments  of  India  will  be 
preserved  from  ruin,  and  that  illustrations  of  the 
important  will  soon  be  seen  in  this  country. 


lint 


Special  Collection  of  Designs,  by  tub  Great 
Masters,  in  the  Louvbb. — Attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  a  fact  connected  with  the  Louvre,  which  will 
certainly  be  now  to  tho  great  majority  of  visitors  to 
Paris,  as  it  is  so  even  to  the  natives.  There  exists,  in  tho 
upper  floor  of  the  museum,  a  collection  of  forty -two  of 
the  most  precious  specimens  of  sketches  and  drawings 
by  the  old  masters,  belonging  to  tho  Louvre,  each  one 
being  protected  by  a  box  frame  of  oak,  furnished  with 
shutters  like  a  triptych.  The  collection  includes  thirteen 
by  Poussin,  nine  by  Raphael,  three  each  by  Michael 
Angclo  and  Titian,  two  by  Pcrugino,  one  each  by  Fra 
Bartholomeo,  Albert  Durer,  Verrochio,  Andrea  Solaris, 
Francia,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  one 
belonging  to  the  Florentine  school,  and  another  to  tho 
Venetian  or  Lombardian  school  of  tho  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  artists'  names  unknown.  This  remark- 
able collection  is  open  to  the  public  every  Saturday, 
from  two  to  four  o'clock. 


<  '  'MS.  i 


tl. 


Chemical  Manx'factukes  in  Italy. — In  Italy  sul- 
phuric acid  is  manufactured  principally  at  Turin,  Milan, 
Venice,  Rimini,  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Palermo,  and  tho 
annual  produce  maybe  estimated  at  76,000  quintals,  to 
the  value  of  760,000fra.  (£30,000).  Upwards  of  7,000 
quintals  of  sulphuric  acid  are  annually  employed  at  an 
establishment  at  Castellamaro,  near  Naples,  for  tho 
manufacture  of  a  madder  dye.  At  this  manufactory, 
from  400,000  to  500,000  quintals  of  madder  are  used,  and 
the  annual  production  of  dyo  may  bo  estimated  at 
200,000  quintals.  The  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  is 
carried  on  on  a  much  smaller  scalo  than  that  of  sul- 
phuric, being  about  3,000  quintals,  to  tho  valuo  of 
300,000frs.  (£12,000).  Tho  production  of  muriatic 
acid  is  estimated  at  2,300  quintals,  to  the  value 
of  lOS.OOOfrs.  (£4,320).  Acetic,  arsenic,  and  ben- 
zoic acids  aro  manufactured  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. Pyroligneous  acid  is  distilled  from  wood,  at 
Florence  and  at  Intra,  on  tho  Lago-Maggiore.  Citric 
acid  forms  an  important  branch  of  manufacture  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and,  especially  in  Sicily,  an  impure 
citric  acid  is  obtained  by  inspissating  tho  expressed 
juice  of  the  lemon,  in  the  form  of  a  black  fluid,  like  thin 
treacle.  There  are  no  returns  of  the  quantity  produced, 
but  in  the  establishment  of  Signor  Fonzio,  at  1  alenuo, 
22,000  litres  of  juice  are  extracted  from  4,000,000  of 
lemons  annually.  The  exports  of  this  fluid  are  esti- 
mated at  1,938,434  kils.,  to  tho  value  of  407,000frs. 
(£16,280).  The  rind  of  the  lemon  is  removed,  for  the  mike 
of  its  essential  oil,  and,  in  1865,  305,251  kils.  were  ex- 
ported, to  the  value  of  7,000,000frs.  (£280,000).  In  Sicily 
there  are  two  manufactories  of  citrate  of  lime,  which 
produce  from  1,500  to  2,000  kils.  per  annum.  Tho  great 


supply  of  boracic  acid  is  derived  from  the  boracie  acid 
lagoons  of  Tuscany,  between  Pomarance  and  Massa.  Be- 
fore the  discovery  of  this  acid,  in  the  time  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  I.,  by  tho  chemist  Hoefer,  the  fetid  odour 
developed  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
disruptions  of  the  ground  occasioned  by  the  appearance 
of  new  toffioni,  or  vents  of  vapour,  had  made  the  natives 
regard  them  as  a  diabolic  scourge,  which  they  sought  to 
remove  by  priestly  exorcismB ;  out  since  science  has  ex- 
plained tho  phenomena,  tho  fumachi  have  become  a 
source  of  public  prosperity.  In  1818  a  French  com- 
pany undertook  various  works  for  tho  purpose  of  ob- 
taining boracic  acid.  For  this  purpose  one  or  more 
sojfioni  were  surrounded  with  low  walls,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  reservoir,  varying  from  5  to  15  metres  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  toffioni. 
The  vapours,  containing  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
boracic  acid,  which  issue  from  these  soffioni,  keep  the 
waters  on  tho  reservoirs,  or  fagoni,  always  at  a  boiling 
temperature;  hence,  after  impregnation  for  20  to  30 
hours,  by  tho  streams  pouring  through  tho  liquid  re- 
servoir, the  waters  arc  drawn  off  into  a  second  reservoir, 
situated  at  a  slightly  lower  level  to  suffer  a  second  im- 
pregnation. Thence  they  are  drawn  into  a  third,  and 
so  on,  till  they  roach  the  lowest  recoptacle.  In  this  pas- 
sage they  get  charged  with  about  half  per  cent,  of 
boracic  acid.  They  arc  then  concentrated  in  leaden 
reservoirs  by  the  heat  of  the  vapours  themselves.  The 
liquid,  after  having  filled  tho  first  compartment,  is 
run  very  gradually  into  tho  socond,  then  into  a  third, 
and  successively  into  the  last,  when  it  reaches  such  a 
state  of  concentration  that  it  deposits  tho  crystallised 
acid  ;  tho  workmen  remove  it  immediately  by  means  of 
wooden  scrapers.  This  mode  of  gradual  concentration 
is  very  ingenious,  and  requires  so  few  hands  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  the  acid  is  obtained  without  expense. 
The  manner  in  which  the  boracic  acid  is  produced  in 
the  soffioni  has  not  yet  been  explained,,  for  in  collecting 
these  vapours  no  trace  of  tho  acid  is  found.  From 
boracic  acid,  borax,  extremely  refined,  is  manufac- 
tured. The  use  of  borax,  in  former  times,  was  limited 
to  the  purpose  of  soldering  and  working  of  metals,  or 
to  tho  manufacture  of  enamels — it  is  now  appliod  for 
making  glazes  for  porcelain,  pottery,  china,  &c.  It  is 
surprising  that  these  natural  advantages  should  have  re- 
mained unproductive  for  so  many  ages,  and  that  it  should 
have  been  reserved  for  tho  skill  of  Count  Lardcrel,  of 
Monte  Cerboli,  who  took  the  management  of  these  works 
in  1826.  Although  tho  well-known  manufacture  is  not 
recent,  still,  the  bold  originality  of  its  first  conception, 
the  perseverance  and  extraordinary  resources  displayed 
in  the  successful  establishment,  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct which  it  supplies,  will  always  place  the  operations 
of  Signor  Lardcrel  amongst  the  highest  achievements 
of  the  useful  arts.  The  vapour  issuing  from  tho  volcanic 
soil  is  condensed,  and  tho  minuto  proportion  of  boracic 
acid  which  it  contains  is  recovered  by  evaporation  in  a 
district  without  fuel,  and  by  tho  aid  of  tho  volcanic 
vapour  itself  as  a  source  of  heat.  According  to  tho  esti- 
mate of  tho  ingcnieur  des  minct,  tho  works  of  Signor 
Lardcrel  produce  6,000  quintals  per  annum,  but  accord- 
ing to  other  sources,  which  wo  believo  to  be  more  correct, 
is  20,000  kils.  The  total  production  of  boracic  acid  in 
Italv  is  estimated  at  18,055  quintals  per  annum,  to  the 
valim  of  l,445,890frs.  (£57,836).  Tho 
follows : — 


Yews. 

(Quantity. 

Value 

HIS. 

Its. 

1862 

1,206,855 

6,155,000 

1863 

1,293,968 

6,599,000 

Average  . . 

1,250,411 

6,377,000=£255,080. 

In  1863,  962,444  kils.  wero  exported  to  England,  and 
331,624  kils.  to  America.   Soda  and  potash  in  Italy  are 
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chiefly  obtained  from  tho  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in 
Control  and  Southern  Italy  tho  production  of  these 
alkalis,  obtained  by  tho  combustion  of  certain  plants,  is 
estimated  nt  15,404  quintals.  Tho  following  is  tho 
average  of  three  years : — 


Tears. 

IlCTOBTH. 

Exrtmrs. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Potash. 

8<xla. 

1863 

quintals. 

3.6o'2 
12,327 
6,118 

quintal*. 
60,516 
46,036 
48,284 

quintals. 

2,760 
6,405 
1,768 

quintals. 
6,024 
1,103 
4,119 

Average  . . 

7,966 

48,270 

3,644 

3,748 

Tho  principal  manufacture  of  white  lead  (carbonate  o* 
lead)  is  carried  on  at  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  and  the 
total  production  may  be  estimated  at  16,400  quintals,  to 
the  value  of  l,640,000frs.  (£65,600)  per  annum.  Zinc- 
white  is  only  manufactured  at  Venice,  by  Sig.  Bigaglia, 
who  produces  yoarly  140,000  kils.,  to  tho  value  of  91.000frs. 
(£3,640).  Alum  is  found  principally  at  Montioni,  in 
Tuscany,  in  largo  irregular  masses.  The  sorted  pieces 
are  roasted,  or  calcined,  by  which  operation  tho  hydrate 
of  alumina  associated  with  tho  sulphate  of  alumina  loses 
its  water  and  its  affinity  for  alum.  It  becomes  therefore 
free,  and  during  tho  subsequent  exposure  to  tho  weather 
tho  stono  gets  disintegrated,  and  the  nlum  bocomcs 
soluble  in  water.  Tho  calcined  alum  stones  piled  in 
heaps,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  are  kept  con- 
tinually moist  by  sprinkling  them  with  water.  As  the 
water  combines  with  tho  alum  the  stones  crumble  down, 
and  form  eventually  a  pasty  mass,  which  must  be 
lixivated  with  warm  water,  and  allowed  to  settle  in  a 
large  tank.  Tho  clear  liquor,  being  drawn  ofT,  is  eva- 
porated, and  thon  crystallised.  A  second  crystallisa- 
tion finishes  the  process,  and  furnishes  a  marketable 
alum.  Tho  following  is  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
products  of  this  industry  at  Montioni : — 

  08,356  kils. 

  15,038  francs. 

Number  of  workmen  employed  35 

Days  employed    190 

Wages    8,655  francs. 

The-produetion  of  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  are 
very  limited,  and  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  Lombard)", 
Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  Naples,  and  are  estimated  at 
16,000  quintals  per  annum.  In  1863,  the  imports  of 
theso  sulpha  tea  were  6,644  quintals  ;  in  1864,  6,979  quin- 
tals ;  ana  in  1866,  amounted  to  10,972  quintals,  to  the 
value  of  382,000frs.  ( £  1 6,280).  The  manufacture  of  alum 
from  tho  artificial  sulphate  of  alumina  is  carried  on  at 
Bngnoli,  near  Naples,  where  many  thousand  quintals 
of  alum  are  produced  annually,  and  are  used  chiefly  by 
the  various  paper-mills  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  Tho 
production  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
is  estimate  I  at  30,000  quintals,  to  the  value  of  2,600,000 
francs  per  annum  (£104,000);  and  the  average  exports 
of  this  product  exceed  14.000  quintals,  as  will  be  seen  by 
following  table:— 

Erporti. 


from  120  to  125  francs  per  quintal.  Chloride  of  lime  is 
manufactured,  on  a  small  scale,  at  Turin,  Pisa,  Bologna, 
and  Salerno.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  red  oxido 
of  mercury  are  manufactured  at  Milan ;  the  quantity  of 
mercury  used  for  this  manufacture  is  from  1,600  to 
2.000  kils.  About  half  the  produce  is  exported  to 
Russia,  at  tho  price  of  6-50frs.  per  kilo.  Another  im- 
portant manufactory  of  this  product,  that  of  Signer 
Zccchini,  at  Venice,  produces  upwards  of  19,800  kils. 
yearly.  Salts  of  ammonia  are  chiefly  produced  in  towns 
where  there  are  gas-works.  Liquid  ammonia  is  prepared 
from  the  saturated  liquor  drawn  from  tho  purifying 
vessels  at  the  gas-works  at  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Flo- 
rence, Rome,  and  Naples.  Litharge  is  chiefly  manufac- 
tured in  tho  Romagna,  on  a  scale  not  only  to  supply  tho 
wonts  of  local  industry,  but  it  also  forms  an  important 
article  of  export.  Tho  manufactory  at  Rimini  exports 
about  10,706  kils.  yoarly  of  this  substance.  A  trifling 
quantity  is  also  made  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Venice, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 


Ommcrrt. 


Crystallised 
Value 


Cocoa. — Tho  annual  production  of  the  crop  of  this 
plant  (Erythrotylon  coca),  in  Bolivia,  is  officially  esti- 
mated at  600,000  anobas  of  2oIbs.  each.  It  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  yungas  of  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Paz.  Tho  peculiar  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
well  known.  The  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  tho  states,  chow  it  continually, 
as  it  has  the  reputation  of  staying  hunger,  allaying  thirst, 
and  doing  away  with  tho  necessity  for  sleep.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  of  tonics,  if  half  tho  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  true.  In  France,  a  tonic  wine  an!  an  elixir  are 
now  made  from  tho  leaves,  and  sold.  This  plant  is  also 
cultivated  in  vast  tracts  of  Peru,  known  under  tho  name 
of  cocalis. 

Thk  Watch  Toads  is*  Switzerland.  —  According 
to  tho  latest  statistics,  the  number  of  watches  manufac- 
tured annually  in  Switzerland  amount  to  upwards  of 
1,200,000,  and  may  bo  valued  at  from  55  to  60  millions 
of  francs.  The  number  of  workpeople  employed  in  this 
branch  of  industry  is  about  60,000. 


puMuations  ?ssnrt. 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

quintals. 
11.797 
18.084 
13,017 

franca. 
1.061,000 
1.617,000 
1,171,000 

1865   

14,299 

1.286,000 

Tho  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
are  prepared 
\\x%  4,000 


>  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts) 
in  comparatively  small  quantities,  namolv, 
quintals,  which  are   sold  in  Italy  at 


Tub  Slide  Valve  Practically  Cos'sidbrbd.  By 
I  N.  P.  Burgh,  Engineer.     Second  Edition.     (E.  and 
|     X.  Spon.J — This  work  has  been  entirely  re-written. 
Chapter  I.  contains  the  proportions  for  single  ported 
slide  valves,  which  are  treated  at  some  length.  The 
formula?  are  put  f  orth  in  a  simple  and  practical  style,  for 
the  purpose  of  general  application.   Chapter  II.  contains 
particulars  of  exhaust  relief,  and  double  and  treble 
ported  side  valves ;  the  proportions  investigated  of  these 
;  are  under  all  circumstances,  noticing  in  particular  the 
j  width  of  the  supplv-opening  caused  by  tho  valve  on  the 
!  cylinder  facing,  width  of  the  large  bar,  and  amount  of 
opening  for   the  main  exhaust-port.     The  examples 
described  in  these  chapters  are  taken  from  actual  con- 
struction, the  proportions  therefore  form  a  guide  for 
i  future  practice.    The  mechanical  matters  that  relate  to 
[  the  outride  lap  of  tho  slide  valve  are  noticed  under  the 
1  following  questions : — The  variation  in  the  speed  of  the 
piston  and  crank-pin  ;  relation  of  the  travel  of  tho  valve 
to  the  eccentric  circle ;  and  delineation  of  tho  paths 
of  tho  cnink-pin  and  centre  of  eccentric.    In  chapter 
IV.,  tho  geometrical  demonstrations  to  produce  the  out- 
sido  lap  of  tho  slide  valve,  for  any  point  of  off-cut,  &c, 
have  been  fully  explained.     Of  foreign  authors,  Dr. 
Zenner,  a  German,  and  Messrs.  Long  and  Buel,  Ameri- 
cans, havo  been  referred  to  and  quoted.     The  English 
authorities  cited  are  Professor  Kankine  and  Me 
Watt.   After  that,  Mr.  Burgh  has  dealt  with  tho  : 
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investigating  and  explaining  the  actual  meaning  and 
practical  valuo  of  the  versed  sines  of  tho  crank  and 
eccentric  arcs,  thoir  application  and  reference,  and  tho 
reason  why  the  length  of  the  eccentric  rod  must  boar  a 
distinct  relation  to  the  length  of  the  main  connecting- 
rod,  and  tho  position  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  slide 
valve.  Tho  application  of  tho  slido  valvo  as  an  expan- 
sion-valve has  been  explained  in  chapter  V.  Chapter  VI. 
is  an  explanation  of  the  proportions  of  modern  slido 
valvos  in  actual  practice  by  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Fenn, 
MaucLsky,  Rennie,  Ravenhill,  Watt,  Napier,  Dudgeon, 
Winter,  Spencer,  &c.  Single,  double,  ana  treble  ported 
slide  valves  are  described ;  also  valves  for  compound 
engines,  and  expansion  slido  valves,  making  in  all  eleven 
example*,  fully  illustrated,  and  all  tho  main  dimensions 
given.  In  chapter  VII.  the  tho  most  modern  types  of 
packing  rings,  and  their  means  of  adjustment  for  slide 
valves,  are  explained  and  completely  illustrated.  As  a 
conclusion,  chapter  VIII.  treats  of  general  observations, 
taking  up  certain  matters  and  disposing  of  them  as  far  as 
practice  will  admit.  The  number  of  illustrations  in  tho 
first  edition  was  only  eighteen ;  this  edition  has  thirty 
eight,  with  thirty-seven  pages  of  additional  descriptive 
matter ;  and  thus  the  entire  subject  has  not  only  been 
extended  in  explanation,  but  in  illustration  also,  up  to  the 
practice  of  this  date. 


Jim. 


French  View  of  English  Agricclturb.  —  Few 
occurrences  in  England  have  called  forth  from  our  neigh- 
bours in  Franco  such  unanimous  admiration  as  tho  late 
meeting  of  tho  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
held  at  Leicester ;  all  who  visited  it  seem  to  have  been 
dolightod,  not  only  with  tho  show  itself,  but  also  with 
tho  mannor  in  which  they  were  received  by  the 
agriculturist*  of  England.  Amongst  tho  best  notices 
that  have  appeared,  is  that  by  M.  F.  R.  Do  Tre- 
honnais,  a  gentleman  who  holds  an  appointment 
under  tho  Imperial  Government  in  Algeria,  and  who 
profited  by  a  holiday  in  Europe  to  visit  the  Leicester 
meeting  and  report  upon  it  in  M.  J.  A.  Barrel's  excellent 
Journal  de  I' Agriculture.  M.  Do  Tr6honnais  does  not 
hesitate  to  run  the  risk  of  being  considered,  as  he  says, 
"  more  English  than  tho  English  themselves,"  but  says 
boldly  that  it  is  well  to  hold  up  before  his  countrymon 

the  wondrous  picture  of  English  agriculture,  which  is 
far,  very  far,  in  advance  of  our  own,  in  order  to  excite 
fruitful  emulation,  and  show  tho  true  road  to  progress." 
M.  De  Trehonnais  sketches  tho  history  of  agricultural 
progress  in  England,  in  a  manner  which  shows  him 
mimter  of  his  subject.  Speaking  of  his  journey  to 
Leicester,  he  says  that  the  road  which  leads  from  London 
to  that  town  passes  through  one  of  tho  best  cultivated 
countries  in  the  world ;  the  fields,  it  is  true,  are  small,  but 
tho  hedges  which  bound  them  are  neat  and  well  clipped, 
and  tho  crops  are  exquisitely  clean.  Tho  unusual  drought 
had  destroyed  all  tho  green  crops,  but  tho  wheat  was 
magnificent,  and  the  heavy  sheaves  already  cut  promised 
an  abundant  harvest.  M.  Trehonnais  gives  a  concise 
and  vivid  sketch  of  the  various  races  of  animals  bred 
and  fed  in  England,  showing  an  intimacy  with  our 
agriculture  which  is  explained  by  his  assertion  that  he 
has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Agriculture.  His  admiration  of  tho 
horses  is  as  great  as  for  tho  horned  cattle  and  other 
animals,  and  he  declares  his  conviction  that  it  would  bo 
impossible,  in  any  other  country,  to  collect  so  mnny  horses, 
exhibiting  so  many  good  qualities,  at  once  as  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  Leicester  gathering.  Summing  up  his  obser- 
vations, he  declares  his  conviction  that  the  show  in  ques- 
tion was  tho  best  over  seen  in  England ;  never,  ho  thinks, 
did  tho  various  classes  of  animals  exhibit  so  many  really 
useful  qualities.  M.  Do  Trehonnais  promises  to  follow 
up  his  notice  of  tho  live  stock  at  Leicester  with  another 


on  tho  agricultural  implements  shown  there,  and  on  tho 
experiments  made  in  steam  cultivation. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Season  in  France.— The  exces- 
sive heat  and  dryness  of  tho  summer  caused  the  trees  to 
assume  an  autumnal  garb  in  tho  month  of  July,  and  in 
many  cases  to  be  denuded  of  leaves ;  the  larger  trees 
remain  leafless,  but  the  younger,  and  particularly  the 
limes,  have  boon,  in  many  places,  covored  with  now 
leaves  since  the  heavy  falls  of  rain,  which  arrived  at  tho 
beginning  of  August  Another  proof  of  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  weather  lies  in  tho  early  period  of  the 
commencement  of  tho  vintage  ;  many  of  the  proprietors 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Nimes  have  already  begun  to 
get  their  grapes  in,  a  fortnight  before  the  usual  time 
oven  for  early  seasons. 

Exhibition  in  Chili.— An  agricultural  exhibition  is 
to  be  held  nextyoar  in  Chili,  and  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
1st  of  April.  This  will  bo  tho  first  exhibition  that  has 
been  held  in  tho  republic  of  South  America. 

Utilization  or  Sewage. — A  series  of  experiments 
have  been  mado  at  Clichy  on  tho  Seine,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  great  collector  of  Asnicres,  with  tho  view  to  the 
solution  of  tho  important  question  of  tho  application  of 
sewage  water,  with  regard  to  sanitary  and  agricultural 
considerations.  Tho  experiments  include  the  separation 
of  the  solid  matter  by  chemical  means,  and  the  direct 
application  of  sewage  water  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration. According  to  tho  report  made  by  M.  Millo, 
tho  engineer  entrusted  with  the  experiments,  the 
chemical  purification  is  obtained  by  means  of  sulphate 
of  alumina,  which  precipitates  tho  solid  matter  held  in 
solution.  Tho  cost  of  this  process  is  said  to  amount  only 
to  two  centimes,  or  less  than  a  farthing,  per  ton,  and  the 
value  of  the  solid  manure  is  given  at  nineteen  francs 
(fifteen  shillings)  per  ton.  The  direct  application  of  un- 
prepared sewage  water  by  means  of  irrigation  is  reported 
to  have  yielded  excellent  results  last  year ;  thus  treated, 
Indian  corn  gavo  a  crop  equal  to  nearly  four  tons  and  a 
half  per  acre,  while  crops  of  beetroot  exceeded  twelve 
tons  per  acre.  The  experiment  with  pumpkins  was  also 
eminently  successful.  A  jury  appointed  to  taste  tho 
different  products  came  to  tho  decision  that  the  increased 
size  did  not  seem  to  have  injured  tho  flavour  or  other 
qualities,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  tasto  or 
smell  of  tho  system  adopted.  It  should  be  stated  that 
tho  quanty  of  sewage  water  used  in  these  cases  was  not 
greater  than  that  ordinarily  supplied  by  market  gardeners 
to  their  lands  after  they  have  been  manured.  Tho 
experiments  commenced  at  Clichy  are  to  be  pursued  upon 
a  much  larger  scale  on  the  plain  of  Gennovilliers. 


Workmen's  Holidays. — Sir, — In  answer  to  your  re- 
quest for  information  on  workmen's  holidays,  we  forward 
you  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  on  others  that 
seem  to  grow  out  of  it,  or  have  some  connection  with  it. 
Wo  have,  for  some  time,  encouraged  our  men  to  take  their 
holidays  at  one  time  rather  than  piece-meal.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  plan  with  success,  it  is  almost  necessary 
fin  order  to  avoid  delays  and  losses)  to  organise  a  manu- 
lacturo,  and  convert  it,  as  far  us  possible,  into  a  smooth- 
working  system.  Wo  find  the  most  convenient  time  to 
be  at  tho  end  of  the  London  season ;  tho  time  would  prob- 
ably vary  in  other  trades.  Only  among  men  of  sober 
habits  do  wo  think  it  practicable.  Wo  virtually  prohibit 
over-time,  ns  wo  consider  it  tends  to  bodily  and  mental 
exhaustion,  and  so  tends  to  the  use  of  stimulants  to 
restore  tho  ovcr-taxod  energies.  To  promote  regularity, 
and  provont  waste  of  time  and  materials,  mistakes  and 
alterations,  we  have  printed  general  directions  for  carry- 
ing on  our  manufacture ;  among  them  is  ono  that  work- 
men should  give  duo  notice  to  the  foreman  before  absent- 
ing themselves,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made 
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to  prevent  inconvenience  by  reason  of  their  absence. 
During  tho  holidays  taken  by  the  men  it  seems  very 
usual  for  them  to  visit  their  frienda  in  the  country, 
taking  advantage  of  the  excursion  trains  that  run  during 
tho  autumn.  About  16  yean  ago,  one  of  oar  apprentices 
(a  very  well  behaved  and  intelligent  young  man)  vinited 
Paris  on  his  own  account,  paying  his  expenses  out  of  his 
savings.  We  doubt  if  it  would  lie  a  real  benefit  for 
employers  to  give  the  hohday  and  pay  wages  as  if  they 
had  the  equivalent  labour ;  if  done  for  one  (unless  for 
some  special  reason)  it  must  be  done  for  all,  or  jealousy 
and  heartburning  would  arise.  There  is  s  certain  sweet- 
ness in  enjoying  loisure  and  change  of  scene,  the  fruit 
of  one's  industry  and  frugality ;  if  obtained  as  a  dole 
from  an  employer,  it  would  come  without  so  much  moral 
training  and  self-restraint.  Wo  think  that  if  periodical 
visits  to  foreign  countries  could  be  arranged  for  working 
men  of  intelligence  above  then-  fellows,  to  be  paid  for 
partly  by  their  own  savings  and  partly  as  a  grant  from 
some  public  body,  as  a  reward  for  talent  and  good  con- 
duct, much  good  would  result ;  they  would  bo  looked  on 
as  travelling  scholarships,  and  be  highly  esteemed  by  the 
artisan  class.  These  rewards  would  probably  fall  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  in  their  earlier  years  had  gained  prises 
at  the  Society  of  Aria  Examinations ;  in  fact,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  encourage  these  young  men,  after  they 
have  become  workman,  to  look  forward  to  such  further 
distinction  ;  it  would  afford  that  opening  to  promotion 
that  is  so  valued  by  the  highest  class  of  artisans  at  the 


through 


day.  If  somo  arrangements  could  be  made, 
the  F 


i  British  embassies  and  consulates  in  foreign 
states,  to  procure  the  admission  of  travelling  workmen  to 
the  most  celebrated  manufactories  in  foreign  countries,  it 
would  tend  much  to  the  benefit  such  persons  would 
reoeive,  on  visiting  a  foreign  country  for  the  first  time, 
and  enable  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  journey. 
Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  tho  late  Duke  of 
j  King  of  Hanover,  he  found  the  art 


of  carriage-building  in  a  very  backward  state  in  his  new 
country;  he,  therefore,  liom  time  to  time,  sent  over 
picked  men  to  London  and  Paris,  to  improve  themselves 
in  their  art.  However,  the  laws  relating  to  trado  and 
manufacture  in  Hanover  imposed  so  many  restrictions 
that  no  great  benefit  resulted  from  the  steps  then  taken ; 
as  in  all  countrios,  if  trade  and  manufactures  are  to  be 
fully  developed,  they  must  be  free. —We  are,  &c, 
Hoopbr  and  Co.,  per  Geo  ho  a  HooFBtt,  Juror,  Class  61, 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
113,  Victoria-street,  London,  8. W. 


G.  N. 
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Anchors,  Ac— 3633— R. 
Boilers— 2S80-J.  Landless. 
Boilers,  Indicators  for— 3497— A.  V.  K 
Boots,  Ac,  protecting  the  side-springs  of—  3619— R.  H.  Soathall  and 

W.  HsJIam. 
Clocks,  electric— 2623 — B.  C.  Rapier. 
Coal,  grinding,  Ac.— 2839— T.  R.  Cramptnn. 
Cooks  or  valTes— 35i6— W.  Payne 
Cog  wheels,  cutting  wooden  cogs  of— 2543— C  ETOtte. 
Colouring  matters,  brown— 3548 — C.  D.  Abel. 
Cornices,  Ac.— 260*— H.,  T.,  sad  G.  Moore. 
Erploslre  compounds— 3842 — W.  Shaen. 
Eyelets,  machine  for  making— 2494— B.  Hunt. 
Fans— 2496— W.  W.  Hughes. 

Fire-arms,  Ac,  breech  -load  1  ng— 3634— I.  M.  MJlbank. 

Fog  alarum,  to  produce  audible  signals— 2564— W.  E.  Newton. 

Food,  preparing  for  horses,  Ae.— 3428 — J.  Scott. 

Forks  and  spoons  combined— 2470— O.  W.  Msddlek. 

Furnaces— 3617— C.  D.  J.  Beits. 

Fnsee  boxes— 3290— J.  M.  Hector. 

Grain,  decorticstlnf— 3636—  H.  Btcflanson  and  J.  Hartley. 
Grain,  hulling— 2626— G.  A.  BachhoU. 
Head  drees,  porUble-3336-C.  Ritchie. 

»Uo  apparatus  for  watering  streets,  Ac—  2S10— E.  P.G .  Hesdly. 


opes-2321-H.  Lilnn. 
H.Y.  I).  Scott. 


Iron  and  steel— 2811— D.  HiU,  J. 

Johnson,  and  W.  F.  Masterman. 
Irnn  and  steel,  coating  with  gold,  Ac. -284 6— J.  B. 
Iron  and  steel,  rolling— 3601— J.  Brown. 
Iron  or  steel  scraps,  utilising— 2814 — J .  T 
Iron,  Ac,  treating— 3640— H.  K.  York. 
Lace,  Ac,  ornamenting— 2523— J.  Clearer. 
Lathes,  Ac— 2581—  R.  Robinson  and  G.  D. 
Liquids,  measuring— 1812— J.,Wlnsl>orrow. 
Looms— 363T— J.  Holding. 
Looms— 2809— J.  R.  Croskey. 
Metallic  rones -3516— It.  H.  Itensrm. 
Molasses,  drying,  Ac-1668-W.  B.  F.spent. 
Motlre-power,  increasing— -2403— J.  Ratclilfc. 
Paddle  wheels— 3391— J.  J.  Aston. 
Paper  bags— 2493— T.  CorficM. 

Paper,  card-board,  Ac,  manufacturing— 3618— J.  Brood. 
Paper-making  machines,  rollers  fbr— 3508— J.  " 
Pencils  for  marking  on  linen,  Ac— 2680— J.  F 
Photographic  frames— 252s— W.  E.  Newton- 
Postal  sample " 
Pottery  kilns, 

Printing  machinery— 2603— J.  Salmon. 
Printing  surfaces— 2507— A.  Argamakoff. 
Printing  surfaces,  raised— 249* — I).  Fruwirth  and  A.  Hawkins. 
Railways — 2608— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Railways,  rolling  stock,  Ac— 3631—  W.  Thorold. 
K emulators,  lelf-acting,  for 

3426— C.  Geoghegao. 
Resins,  treating—  24*9— F.  Walton. 
Beal-skln  eloths,  ornamentlng-3520—H.,  J.  W.,  A  R.  F.. 
Sewing  machine  needles- 2568- W.  Edwards. 
Sewing  machines— 3668— G.  F.  Bradbury  and  T. 
Shafts,  Ac,  regulating— 3499— R.  Robinson. 
Ships'  bottoms,  Ac,  preventing  the  fouling 
Ships'  propellers— 3603— A.  M.  Clark. 
Silk-combing  machinery,  Ac.  —  2646— W.  E 
Size,  manufacturing— 2866— A.  M.  Clark. 
8teerlng  apparatus— 3347— A.  M.  Clark. 
Suirar,  manufacturing— 3660—  A.  Smith. 
Sun*hndes  for 
Telegraphlo  wires 

F.  Hawkins. 

Telegraphing  on  board  shlps-3495-B.  Hellwag. 
Telegraphs,  Ac— 2876  — D.  O.  Flta-Oerald. 
Telegraphy,  submarine— 3547— J.  Macintosh. 
Valve  motion- 3613— J.  T.  and  T.  Pendlebury. 
Watches,  Ac— 3387— A .  Wstklns. 
Wool,  oardlng-3477-O.  Leach. 
Wool,  extracting  burs  from— 3824— H.  B. 
Wool,  Ac,  combing— 3638— 8.  C.  Lister. 
Wool,  Ac,  washing— 2527— J.  Petrle,  Jun, 
Worsted,  Ac,  dyeing  warps  of— 2535— B.  Ingham. 
Yarns,  sizing  and  drytog-2670— C.  J.,  W.,  A.,  and  F. 


Newton. 


rfacturlng-MOS-M.  < 


Patsttts  Ssxtro. 


592. 


691. 

695. 
700. 
716. 
714. 
718. 
720. 

731. 
722. 
733. 
738. 
739. 

7m 

733. 
734. 
737. 
740. 
741. 
744. 
748. 


W.  R.  Lake. 
E.  Baker. 
H.  B.  Wilder. 

G.  Llndsley. 
W.  Barford  and  T. 
T.  Horsley. 
W.  K.  Gedge. 
J.  Barker. 
W.  B. 

Gall. 
J.  A.  Haswell  A  G. 
J.  Manly,  Jun. 
W.  Spenoe. 

E.  Burton  and  J.  La  wren  oe. 

H.  Kennedy. 

8.  A.  Bell  AG.H.Higfrins. 

B.  W.  A.  Sleigh. 

J.  A.  Lee. 

8.  JcfTeTlcs. 

B.  Clifton. 

J.  LewthwalU. 

?oK"""rt- 


746.  W.  and  T.  Ml 
750.  J.BrlghamAR 

752.  C.  B.  Rockley. 

753.  C.  Schlni. 

770.  A.M.  Clark. 

771.  I>.  Price  and  C.  1 
786.  J.  Houston,  Jan. 
788.  J.  Campbell. 
796.  R.  Tooth. 

833.  8.  Brooks. 

834.  E.  and  J. 
843.  W.  Hawthorn. 
877.  J.  Carter. 
930.  A.  V.  Newton. 
986.  A.  V.  Newtoa. 

1043.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
1077.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
1166.  J.  M.  Plessuer. 
1467.  J.  Hlckmott. 
1846.  H.  A.  Bonneville. 
1867.  T.  A.Weston. 
G. 


2071.  M.  II.  Blanchard. 

2216.  G.  Robinson. 

3364.  W.  Barford  and  T.  Perkins. 

2193.  F.  Haseldioe. 

2203.  H.  A.  Bonneville. 
2196.  F.  A.  E.  O.  de  Massas. 


2232.  T.WriglcyaadM.B. 

head. 
3311  W.  P.  Pl| 
3234.  G.  F.  White 

berlain. 
W. 


PaTsarr  on  which 

2141.  J.  Ronald. 
2143.  W.  8. 


Briar  Dorr  or  £100  bub  sis*  Paid. 

I  2353.  R.  A.  Brooman. 
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Wan  worth  Scholarships. 

SPECIMEN',  IN  A  UEOVeEO  SIZE,   OK  SECOND  OUADK  i'KEK" 
HAM)   D1UWI.NO  EXERCISE. 


Competitors  for  the  Whitworth  £100  Scholar- 
ships will  ho  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
having  passed  in  the  ability  to  draw  outlines  like 
the  ahove  either  enlarged  <>v  reduced  in  si/.e 
from  a  copy.  The  examinations  will  he  held  at 
any  school  of  art  or  night  clas3  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  during  the  month  of  May,  I860,  or,  if 
specially  required,  at  a  science  .school. 

Examinations,  l^V.K 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  1869  is 
now  published,  and  may  hi1  had  gratit  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Phizes. 

The  Council  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee.  offer  the  following  prize.-*  fur  Im- 
proved I  Jail  way  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans  : — 

1.  Fur  .in  improve  I  method  of  eonvi ying  meat  by 
rail,  the  Society's  Si >rf  -  Mt<l,il  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  thr*  I 
deterioration  whieh  meat  now  sulfi  i.j  in  its  transit  by  rail,  i 
The  principal  evils  t<i  bo  avoided  are— excessive  changes  j 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressure,  by  handling,  ' 


exposure  to  dust,  insects,  kc.  This  prizo  may  be  awarded 
for  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitable  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  be 
sent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  milk  cans  by 
by  rail,  the  eSoelety'B  Sitter  Mohtl  and  £10. 

The  obje'  t  in  view  is  to  reduce  tu  a  minimum  tho 
deterioration  which  milk  now  sutlers  in  its  transit  by  nil 
in  tho  ordinary  open  trucks.  The  principal  evils  to  bo 
avoided  are — tho  heating  and  sh.ikina;  of  the  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  to  be  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  tho  Society's 
SUrer  JfMf/and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  isto  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho  deterio- 
ration which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  tho 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churn/?."  The  principal  evils 
to  be  avoided  are — the  heating  of  tho  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  tho  can  which  may  causo  the  buttery 
particles  to  separate. 

A  specimen  of  tho  improved  railway  milk-can  to  bo 
Bent  in. 

The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  he  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Art-  before  the  1st  February,  I  SiV.I. 

Harvesting  Corn  in  Wet  Weather. 

The  Essay  hy  Mr.  \V.  A.  Gihhs,  of  Gillwell- 
park,  Sewardstone,  Essex,  for  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas 
were  awarded,  is  now  ready.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  publishers  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  price 
one  shilling,  illustrated  hy  woodcuts. 


SuHBCRIPTIONS. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  he  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Jrotf citings  nl  tfet  Socittj. 

Cantor  Lectures. 
"On  Food."     Hy  Dk.  Lr.TfiKtsv.  M.A.,  M  B.,  &c. 
Lectviie  III.,  lo.i.ivKRKij  .Mom.av.  I'kiiiiiaut 

thmtructwn  of  !)<< !<:ri<s  :  JW/>.Tnil,'jii  and  Culinary 
Treatment  oj  J'wd*. 
{Continutd  from  papc  T2J.) 
In  tlit  treatment  of  animnl  food  there  are  several  points 
for  emisiderution.  In  the  first  place  it  is  always  best  to 
prepare  the  animal  fur  the  shambles  by  fasting  it  for  ft 
few  hours  before  it  is  slaughtered,  as  partially  digested 
fen  l.and  the  food  recently  absorbed  into  the  system, 
quirlcly  pass  into  a  stab.'  of  putrefactive  decomposition 
and  taint  the  whole  carcase;  Ik -sides  which,  a  day's 
r«  pose  is  eft'  n  n<-<  •  ssary  to  <pi<dl  the  excitement  nc- 
easinni-d  by  the  journey  or  voyage  which  the  unim.ll 
may  have  made  on  its  way  to  the  place  of  slaughter.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  proper  to  remove  as  much  blood 
from  the  body  as  possible  at  the  time  of  killing,  as  this 
also  is  apt  to'pafe,  into  a  state  of  decay.  The  regulations 
of  the  .lews  in  this  particular  are  most  effectual,  and  are 
derived  from  very  ancient  statutes  in  Leviticus,  which 
ordain  that  no  manner  of  blood,  whether  it  ho  of  fowl  or 
of  beast,  shall  be  cat-n  by  man  ;   and  with  the  vi-w  of 
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kiting  as  much  of  it  flow  away  as  possible,  the  practice 
is  to  slaughter  every  animal  by  cutting  its  throat  with  a 
sharp  knife.  There  arc,  indeed,  the  moat  precise  rules 
for  this  purpose.  In  some  countries,  however,  the  blood 
is  regarded  us  a  very  nutritious  part  of  the  animal,  and 
great  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  its  escape.  Dr.  Living- 
stone says,  that  many  of  the  South  African  tribes  kill  the 
beast  by  thrusting  a  javelin  into  thu  heart,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent  the  loss  of  blooa.  But  iu  these  cases  the  meat  is 
never  kept,  but  iB  eaten  directly  after  the  animal  is 
slaughtered.  A  proposition  has  also  been  made  in  this 
country  for  killing  animals  by  letting  air  into  the  pleural 
cavities,  whereby  tho  lungs  collapse,  and  so  cause 
almost  instant  death  by  asphyxia  without  loss  of  blood  ; 
but  tho  practice  is  objectionable,  not  merely  because 
of  the  liability  of  such  meat  to  quick  putrefaction,  but 
also  because  of  tho  difficulty  of  discovering  disease  in  it. 

In  the  third  place  it  is  proper  that  the  carcass  of  the 
animal  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  set  thoroughly, 
beforo  it  is  packed  for  conveyance  to  tho  market.  If 
this  is  not  properly  attended  to  it  soon  decays.  It  should 
also  bo  packed  loosely,  or  even  freely  exposed  to  tho 
air.  as  tho  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  and  muscles 
continue  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  to  breathe,  as  it  were, 
for  some  time  after  death,  and  while  this  goes  on  decay 
is  arrested. 

Lastly,  all  meat  should  be  kept  a  little  short  of  decom- 

Kosition  beforo  it  is  cooked,  or  even  until  decomposition 
as  just  commenced,  as  tho  tissuo  then  becomes  looso 
and  tender,  and  very  digestible. 

In  the  culinary  treatment  of  animal  food,  the  objects 
are  fourfold : — 

1st.  To  coagulate  tho  albumen  and  blood  of  the  tissues, 
so  as  to  render  tho  meat  agreeable  to  the  sight. 

2nd.  To  develop  flavours,  and  to  make  the  tissue  crisp, 
as  well  as  tender,  and  therefore  more  easy  of  mastica- 
tion and  digestion. 

3d.  To  secure  a  certain  temperature,  and  thus  to  bo  a 
means  of  conveying  warmth  to  tho  system. 

4th.  To  kill  parasites  in  tho  tissues  of  the  meat. 
Now,  as  the  researches  of  Dr.  Beaumont  and  others 
have  demonstrated  that  meat  is  always  rendered  more 
and  more  indigestible  in  proportion  to  the  prolonged 
action  of  heat,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  temperature 
should  not  bo  continued  beyond  tho  point  necessary 
accomplish  these  objects.  Licbig  says,  that  ft  te  mpera- 
lure  of  133°  Fahr.  will  coagulate  albumen,  and  that  the 
red  colouring  matters  of  tho  blood  and  muscle  are 
coagulated  and  destroyed  at  from  158w  to  \6ov  (say  170"). 
He  therefore  advises  that  all  cooking  operations,  in 
resjKct  of  meat,  should  bo  limited  to  170°.  His  direc- 
tions are  that,  in  boiling  meat  it  should  bo  introduced 
into  the  vessel  when  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  brisk 
ebullition,  and  that  tho  boiling  should  bo  kept  up  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  pot  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion, so  that  the  water  is  maintained  at  from  158°  to 
to  XH'y".  Tho  effect  of  this  is,  that  tho  boiling  water 
coagulates  the  albumen  and  tissuo  upon  tho  surface  of 
the  meat,  and  to  a  certain  depth  inwards,  and  thus  forms 
a  crust  which  does  not  permit  tho  juice  of  tho  meat  to 
flow  out,  nor  the  water  to  penetrate  into  the  meat.  Tho 
flesh,  therefore,  retains  its  savoury  constituents,  and  is 
not  too  sodden  ;  but  if,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  meat  be 
set  upon  tho  fire  with  cold  water,  and  then  slowly  heated 
to  boiling,  the  flesh  undergoes  a  loss  of  soluble  and 
savourv  matters,  while  the  soup  becomes  richer  in  them. 
Tho  nibumen,  in  fact,  is  gradually  dissolved  from  the 
surface  to  the  centre ;  tho  fibre  loses,  more  or  less,  its 
quality  of  shortness  or  tenderness,  and  becomes  hard  and 
tough.  The  thinner  the  piece  of  flesh  is,  the  greater  is 
its  loss  of  aivoury  constituents. 

This  explains  the  well-known  observation,  that  that 
mode  of  boiling  which  yields  the  best  soup,  gives  the 
driest,  toughest,  and  most  vapid  meat ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  well-flavoured  and  eatable  meat,  wc  must 
relinquish  tho  idea  of  making  good  soup  from  it. 
-yll  finely  chopped  flesh  bo  slowly  heated  to  boiling 


with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  be  kept  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  strained  and  pressed,  we  obtain  the 
very'  strongest  and  best  flavoured  soup  which  can  bo 
made  from  flesh.  When  the  boiling  is  longer  continued, 
somo  little  additional  organic  matter  is  dissolved,  but  the 
flavour  and  other  properties  of  tho  soup  are  thereby  in 
no  degree  increased  or  improved.  By  the  action  of  tho 
heat  on  tho  fibres  of  meat,  a  certain  amount  of  water  or 
juice  is  always  expelled  from  them  ;  whence  it  happens 
that  tho  flesh  loses  weight  by  boiling,  even  when 
immersed  in  water  (as  much  sometimes  aa  24  per  cent, 
of  tho  weight  of  tho  raw  flesh).  In  larger  masses  this 
loss  is  not  so  great. 

Even  in  rootling  meat  tho  heat  must  be  strongest  at 
first,  and  it  may  then  bo  much  reduced.  The  juice 
which,  as  in  boiling,  flows  out,  evaporates,  in  careful 
roasting,  from  the  surface  of  the  meat,  and  gives  to  it  the 
dark  brown  colour,  the  lustre,  and  the  strong  aromatic 
taste  of  roast  meat.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  heat  of  170°  is  sufficiently  high  to  ensure  tho  destruc- 
tion of  the  parasites  of  meat,  and  therefore,  I  would 
advise  that  the  temperature  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  that  of  boiling  water  (21 2V). 

Of  the  four  methods  of  cooking  which  are  commonly 
practised  in  this  country— namely,  boiling,  baking,  roam- 
ing, and  frying,  the  former  is  undoubtedly  the  moat 
economical,  and  produces  the  most  digestible  food,  but 
the  flavour  of  tho  meat  is  not  well  developed,  and  it  is 
quite  unsuitcd  for  many  descriptions  of  meat ;  the  flesh 
of  young  animals,  for  example,  consisting  of  an  undue 
proportion  of  albumen  and  gelatine  in  the  tissues,  will 
boil  away  to  a  largo  extent,  and  so  will  lose  fatty  tissue, 
like  that  of  American  bacon ;  and,  indoed,  unless  the 
process  is  well  managed,  there  will  always  be  consider- 
able loss,  as  I  havo  just  stated,  from  the  escape  of 
albumen,  saline  matter,  and  the  alkaloids  of  the  meat, 
into  the  water,  amounting  sometimes  to  from  16  to  24 
per  cent,  of  tho  weight  ot  tho  joint ;  and  that  these  are 
valuable  constituents  of  flesh,  is  proved  by  tho  experi- 
ments of  the  French  Academicians,  who  found  that  when 
a  dog  was  fed  daily  upon  half  n  pound  of  boiled  flesh, 
which  had  been  previously  soaked  in  water  and  pressed, 
it  quickly  lost  weight,  as  much,  indeed,  as  one-fourth  of 
its  entire  weight  in  43  days;  und  in  55  days  the  eniacia- 
i  tion  was  extreme.  Uf  course,  those  observations  do  not 
|  apply  when  tho  liquor  in  which  tho  meat  is  boiled  is 
oaten  with  it,  as  in  the  case  uf  hashes,  stews,  ic. 

Dr.  lYreira  states  that,  at  the  Wupping  Workhouse, 
where  mutton  (chiefly  fore-quarters)  and  U-ef  (consisting 
of  tho  brisket,  thick  and  thin  flunks,  leg  of  mutton 
pieces,  and  clods— all  free  from  bono)  were  boiled,  the 
average  loss  in  we  ight  was  only  about  17*  per  cent. ;  bnt 
thij  is  under  the  common  proportion,  anu  shows  that  the 
meat  was  from  old  and  lean  animals.  Tho  ordinary  loss 
of  weight  in  cooking  is  about  as  follows  in  every  100 
parts: — 


Boiling. 

Baking. 

Roasting. 

20 

29 

31 

20 

31 

35 

20 

32 

33 

24 

32 

34 

30 

33 

36 

25 

32 

34 

23 

L!i_ 

34 

But  although  the  loss  of  weight  in  baking  and  roasting 

is  greater  than  in  boiling,  yet  it  is  chiefly  from  evapora- 
tion, and  from  tho  melting  of  the  fat.  Flavours  also  are 
developed  which  give  a  pleasant  relish  to  the  meat ;  but 
there  arc  many  disadvantages  to  these  methods  of  cook- 
ing, as  that  the  surface  of  the  joint  is  often  overdone, 
when  the  interior  is  almost  raw ;  and  that  the  action  of 
the  heat  on  the  superficial  fat  frequently  produces  acrid 
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(consisting  of  acrolein  and.  fatty  acid*)  which 
Iistressing  to  a  sensitive  stonuich.  This  is 
always  the  case  when  moat  is  fried  or  grilled,  and  U  thus 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  G00°  or  more ;  in  fact,  all 
baked  and  roasted  fatty  foods  aro  apt,  on  this  account, 
to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs ;  and  it  is  often 
remarked  that,  although  bread  and  butter,  boiled  pud- 
dings, boiled  fish,  or  boiled  jtoulti  y  can  bo  oaten  freely 
without  discomfort,  yet  toast  and  butter,  or  meat  pies 
and  pastry,  or  fried  fish,  or  roasted  fowl  will  disagree 
with  tho  stomach.  The  practice  of  covering  poultry  and 
game  with  lurd,  or  oiled  paper,  or  thin  dough,  or  even 
with  clay  ^feathers  and  all,  as  is  tho  Indian  custom),  and 
then  roasting,  is  no  doubt  advantageous,  as  it  modifies 
tho  temperature  and  prevents  tho  formation  of  acrid 
fatty  compounds.  It  was  by  some  such  device  as  this 
that  Ariatoxenes  was  able  to  servo  up  a  pig  apparently 
boiled  on  one  side  and  roasted  on  tho  other — the  savoury 
crackling  being  suited  for  stronger  stomachs,  while 
tho  more  dedicate  side  of  it  was  best  adapted  for  weaker 
digestions. 

In  deciding,  however,  on  the  proper  method  of  cooking 
a  joint,  regard  must  always  be  had  for  tho  kind  of  flavour 
that  is  to  bo  developed.  Shoulders  of  mutton  and  fresh 
beef  aro  rarely  boiled,  because  of  their  insipidity.  The 
same  is  tho  case  with  game  und  poultry,  for  tho  barn- 
door  fowl  and  turkey  aro  nearly  tho  only  examples  of  the 
latter  which  can  bo  boiled,  and  there  are  no  such  examples 
among  tho  former.  What  should  we  think  of  a  boiled 
pheasants  A  story  is  told  by  a  writer  in  tho  Society's 
Journal  of  a  poacher  who  wished  to  seduce  a  bumpkin 
new  poacher  by  a  practical  illustration  of  tho  fine  flavour 
of  game,  and  calling  ut  his  cottage  one  d  -y,  ho  left  for 
him  a  hare  warm  from  tho  chase,  telling  him  to  cook  it, 
and  to  try  if  it  waru't  a  nice  dinner  for  nothing.  A  week 
after  ho  cdb-d  again,  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  his 
dinner.  "  Didn't  loike  it  at  all,"  exclaimed  tho  recipient. 
"Well,  man,"  says  the  poacher,  "how  did  o  cook  en  ':" 
"  Why,  bilod  en  in  t  trmuls,  to  be  zure."  I  won't  attempt 
to  describe  the  disgust  of  tho  poacher.  The  same  is  tho 
caso  with  venison,  although  it  may  be  boiled,  ospecially 
whon  it  is  rather  high,  for  about  half  tho  time  nec  ess  try 
for  cooking  it,  yet  it  must  bo  roasted,  in  order  to  develop 
its  flavour.  Hunters  in  tho  wild  prairies  of  America  are 
accustomed  to  cook  the  flesh  of  tho  deer  by  brittliuy  it  iu 
the  following  manner : — They  strip  off  the  long  muscles 
from  each  side  of  tho  spine,  both  alwvo  and  below,  and 
tie  them  up  in  a  roll,  after  well  smearing  them  with  oil 
or  fat;  they  then  roast  them,  and  baste  them  perse veringly 
with  oil.  If  opportunity  permits  they  sprinkle  thl  m 
with  lemon  juice  before  they  are  oiled  and  made  up  into  a 
roll.  Tho  flavour  of  roasted  meat  and  its  grateful  effect 
on  the  sense  of  smell  must  have  been  recognised  in  very 
carlv  times,  for  burnt-offerings  are  frequently  spoken  of 
b\  id oses  as  "  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord,"  and  par- 
ticular accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
offerings  of  the  Lunb  and  the  kid,  ic,  were  to  be  made 
acceptable,  not  merely  to  tho  Ix<rd,  but  also  to  Aaron 
snd  his  sons,  who  were  to  eat  of  them.  How  far  back  in 
history  the  flavour  of  roast-pig  was  eulogised  I  know  not, 
but  it  is  immortalised  in  the  essay  of  Charles  L  imb.  As 
for  tho  process  of  bakimj  meat,  it  is  not  nearly  so  refined 
as  that  of  roasting,  although  it  has  one  advantage,  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  temperature  con  bo  more  easily 
regulated  than  with  roasting. 

In  making  »onp  the  object  is  to  extract,  ns  completely 
as  possible,  all  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  meat  or 
lone,  and  when  tho  latter  is  used  it  should  be  chopjic  1 
or  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  boiled  for  a  considerable 
time — not  less  than  nine  or  ten  hours.  Shin-bones  will 
then  yield  about  19  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  fat  and 
gelatine — the  soup  being,  according  to  Dr.  E.  Smith, 
very  nutritious,  so  that  6  lbs.  of  bonos  will  produce  u 
soup  that  contains  the  nutritive  power  of  2  lbs.  of  meat, 
as  far  as  carbon  is  concerned,  and  of  I  lb.  of  meat  in 
respect  of  nitrogen  ;  but  although  this  may  bo  so  as 
regards  the  actual  quantities  of  carbonaceous  and  nitro- 


genous matters  present,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  are  equally  nutritious,  for  in  tho  renowned  experi- 
ments of  the  French  gelatine  commission  it  was  found 
that  the  soup  or  jelly  from  boiled  bones  would  not  support 
the  life  of  dogs,  although  raw  bones,  in  like  proportion, 
would. 

Ox-tail  xr.up  is  much  richer  than  that  from  bones  alone, 
as  it  contains  the  saline  and  other  constituents  of  flesh. 
It  is  now  a  favourite  and  rather  expensivo  soup,  although 
at  one  time,  it  was  the  humble  fare,  and  almost  the  only 
nitrogenous  food  of  tho  poor  Protestant  French  refugees 
of  CleiKenwell.  Prior  to  tho  year  1C89,  or  thereabout, 
tho  butchers  of  London  left  tho  tails  attached  to  the 
hides,  which  were  sent  to  tho  tanners  of  Bermondscy, 
but  tho  i*>or  French  refugees,  in  their  extremity  of  want, 
bought  tho  tails  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  converted  them 
into  soup,  which  was  soon  found  to  bo  of  excellent 
quality. 

Soup  made  from  meat  should  bo  obtained  in  the  way 
already  described — that  is,  a  given  weight  of  meat, 
chopped  fine,  should  be  allowed  to  macerate  in  its  own 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  should  thon  bo  gradually 
heated  to  tho  boiling-point,  after  which  it  should  be 
strained  and  pressed.  In  this  way  about  three  per  cent, 
of  tho  nutritious  matter  of  the  meat  is  dissolved,  besides 
the  saline  constituents.  If  tho  soup  be  simmered  with 
the  meat  for  somo  hours,  a  larger  proportion  of  organic 
matter,  chiefly  gelatine,  will  bo  dissolved ;  and  a  good 
soup  thus  made  from  shin  of  beef  will  contain  about  600 
grains  of  solid  matter  in  a  pint,  and  of  this  about  39 
grains  aro  saline. 

Lean  moat  contains  about  2.5  per  cent  of  solid  matter, 
the  rest  being  water,  and  of  this  from  7  to  10  parts  are 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  rather  more  than  half  of  this  is 
albumen  and  miochromo  (colouring  matter),  which  are 
coagulated  by  heat,  and  thus,  if  tho  cold  solution  of  flesh 
be  boiled,  it  contains  only  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  the 
meat ;  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness  it  constitutes  the 
extract  hm  camis  of  Liebig.    It  can  hardly  1m?  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  nutritive  power  of  this  extract  is  very 
great,  for  its  chief  constituents  are  certain  acids,  lactic 
:<nd  inosic,  with  enemte,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  an  in- 
definite colloidal  organic  substance  of  a  brown  colour 
and  syrupy  consistence ;  besides  which  it  contains  the 
1  soluble  saline  matters  of  the  meat,  as  phosphate  and 
j  chloride  of  potassium,  with  a  little  chloride  of  sodium. 
Analyst's  of  this  extract,  as  found  in  commerce,  have 
furnished  from  4 1  to  60  jK-r  cent,  of  water,  from  22  to 
•11  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  and  from  8  to  16  per  cent, 
of  saline  matter.    The  extract  is  always  acid;  and  it 
,  should  be  of  a  )>aIo  yellowish-brown  colour,  with  an 
i  agreeable  meat-like  odour  and  taste.    It  should  nlso  be 
!  perfectly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  should  not  contain 
albumen,  fat,  or  gelatine. 

False  views  have  been  entertained  of  the  nutritive 
power  of  this  extract,  for,  us  one  pound  of  it  represents 
the  soluble  constituents  of  from  30  to  34  pounds  of  lean 
meat,  or  from  45  to  48  pounds  of  ordinary  butchers' 
meat,  it  has  been  assumed  that  its  nutritive  power  is  in 
tliis  proportion ;  but  Liebig  his  taken  care  to  correct 
this  error,  by  showing  that  the  extract,  when  properly 
prepared,  merely  represents  tho  soup  or  beef-tea  ob- 
tainable from  that  quantity  of  meat;  und,  as  it  is  de- 
ficient of  albumen,  it  must  be  conjoined  to  Bubstances 
which  are  rich  in  this  material,  as  beans  and  peas. 
No  doubt  the  physiological  action  of  the  extract 
is  duo  to  the  alkaloids  which  it  contains;  and  as 
the  former  of  these  are  of  tea  and  coffeo  (thcino 
or  caffeine)  in  their  effects  on  tho  body,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  extract  of  meat  is  more  of  a 
vital  restorative  than  a  nutritious  food.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  Partntntier,  Proust,  and 
even  Liebig  himself  are  disjKJsed  to  regard  tho  physio- 
logical effects  of  tho  preparations.  In  the  supplies  of 
a  body  of  troops''  tuys  l'armentier,  "extract  of  meat 
would  offer  to  the  severely- wounded  soldier  a  moans  of 
invigoration  which,  with  a  little  wine,  would  instantly 
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restore  his  powers,  exhausted  by  great  loss  of  blood,  and 
enable  him  to  bear  being  transported  to  the  nearest 
field  hospital ;"  and,  in  almost  the  same  language,  Proust 
remarks  that  "  wo  cannot  imagine  a  more  fortunate  pre- 
paration under  these  circumstances ;  for  what  more  in- 
vigorating remedy,  what  moro  powerfully-acting  panacea 
than  a  portion  of  genuine  extract  of  meat  dissolved  in  a 
glass  of  noble  wine  ? 

As  in  the  case  of  soup  and  beef-tea,  its  nutritivo  power 
must  be  assisted  by  vegetables  and  other  substances 
which  are  rich  in  nitrogenous  matters.  Conjoined,  there- 
fore, with  wheaten  flour,  with  peas  or  lentils,  or  even 
with  the  gluten  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  starch 
by  Durand's  process,  it  may  be  made  to  have  the  nutri- 
tive power  of  meat.  Already  there  is  a  preparation  of  it 
by  Messrs.  Peck,  Frean,  ana  Co.,  in  which  the  extract 
is  mixed  with  baked  flour  and  pressed  into  small  biscuits; 
indeed,  as  far  back  as  tho  year  1851,  Mr.  Borden,  jun., 
obtained  a  patent  for  combining  extract  of  meat  with 
flour,  farina,  or  meaL  and  baking  it  in  the  form  of 
biscuits.  In  this  manner,  by  using  the  extract  of  5  lbs. 
of  meat  with  1  lb.  of  flour,  he  produced  biscuits  which 
contained  32  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  1  oz. 
of  tho  biscuit  grated  into  a  pint  of  water,  then  boiled 
and  flavoured,  made  a  good  soup.  In  tho  case  of  Liebig's 
extract  of  meat,  one  pound  of  the  preparation  is  sufficient, 
with  tho  usual  rations  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetable  a, 
to  make  soup  for  130  men  ;  and  a  strong  broth  is  made 
by  dissolving  a  teaspoon ful  of  it  fabout  150  grains)  in 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  flavouring  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

A  still  moro  nutritious  broth,  containing  tho  albumen 
of  the  meat,  is  obtained  by  infusing  a  third  of  a  pound 
of  minced  meat  in  14  ounces  of  cold  soft  water,  to  which 
a  few  drops  (4  or  5)  of  muriatic  acid,  and  a  little  salt 
(from  10  to  18  grains)  have  been  added.  After  digesting 
for  an  hour  or  so,  it  should  be  strained  through  a  sieve, 
and  the  residue  washed  with  5  ounces  of  water  and  pressed. 

The  mixed  liquids  thus  obtained  will  furnish  about  a 
pint  of  cold  extract  of  meat,  containing  the  wholo  of  the 
soluble  constituents  of  the  meat  (albumen,  creatine, 
creatinine,  &c),  and  it  may  bo  drank  cold,  or  slightly 
warmed — the  temperature  not  being  raised  above  100° 
Fahr.  for  fear  of  coagulating  the  albumen. 

There  are  many  questions  connected  with  the  economy 
of  cooking  which  I  nave  not  time  to  discuss,  but  I  may 
state  that  this  Society  has  done  good  service  for  tho 
community  in  obtaining  valuable  information  as  to  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  apparatus  for  tho  purpose.  Fore- 
most among  them  is  tho  cooking-pot  of  Captain  Warren. 
It  is  a  sort  of  double  sauce-pan,  and  is  easily  made  by 
fitting  a  small  covered  sauce-pan  into  a  larger  one.  The 
inner  vessel  contains  the  joint  or  other  thing  to  be  cooked, 
and  tho  outer  one  has  a  littlo  water  in  it,  so  that  the 
temperature  in  cooking  can  never  exceed  212°.  By  this 
means  tho  joint  is  cooked  in  its  own  vapour  without 
coming  into  contact  with  water  or  steam,  and  thus  it 
cannot  lose  its  soluble  constituents ;  and  if  it  bo  desired 
to  improve  tho  flavour  of  the  joint  just  cooked,  it  may 
b©  afterwards  roasted  for  a  short  time  before  the  fire. 
Tho  loss  in  weight  under  these  circumstances  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  the  common  way  of  cooking,  and 
the  flavour  and  tenderness  of  the  meat  are  considerably 
increased  ;  besides  which,  there  is  the  certainty  of  cook- 
ing the  joint  equally  throughout,  without  over-dressing 
it.  Moreover,  by  tho  adaptation  of  a  steamer  to  the 
outer  vessel,  vegetables  may  be  also  cooked  at  tho  same 
time.  "When  the  meat  is  boiled  by  this  Drocess,  there  is 
little  or  no  loss  of  weight,  nnd  even  when  it  is  after- 
wards roasted,  for  the  purjwse  of  improving  its  flavour, 
the  loss  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  when  a  joint  is  roasted 
in  the  ordinary  way.  In  one  experiment  it  was  found 
that  15  lbs.  of  meat  roasted  in  tho  usual  manner,  in  the 
kitchen  of  tho  Cambridge  Barrncks,  lost  4  lbs.  4  ozs.  in 
weight,  whereas  the  meat  cooked  in  Captain  Warren's 
pot.  and  then  roasted,  lost  only  2  lbs.  15  ozs.,  so  that 
*"ws  a  gain  of  1  lb.  6  ozs.  " 


Another  apparatus  of  very  great  ingenuity  is  a  cook- 
ing-pot  from  Switzerland,  where  the  saucepan  containing 
the  joint  and  a  little  water  is,  after  boiling  for  a  short 
time,  placed  in  a  box  lined  with  felt,  and  thus  left  for  an 
hour  or  two  to  cook,  the  conducting  power  of  the  felt 
being  so  bad  that  the  heat  is  retained  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  Tho  apparatus  is  not  only  economical,  but  it 
is  also  excellently  well  suited  for  picnic  parties,  or  for 
soldiers  on  the  march,  who  may  thus  secure  a  hot  dinner, 
cooked  while  on  the  journey. 

The  cooking  appliances  of  the  poor  are  very  imperfect, 
and  henco  they  resort  to  the  cook-shops  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  even  then  their  meals  ore  scanty  and 
wretchedly  cooked.  In  the  poor  districts  of  London 
three  halfpence  is  the  usual  expenditure  for  a  dinner  by 
children — a  penny  going  in  pudding,  and  the  halfpenny 
in  potatoes.  If  they  pay  twopence  they  are  allowed  to 
sit  down,  and  have  a  little  gravy  with  it.  Everybody 
has  heard  how  the  poor  of  Paris  dine  d  la  squirt,  where 
the  tin  soup  basins  are  nailed  to  the  table,  and  where  the 
attendant  Leonoras  draw  up  the  seething  soup  from  a 


hidden  cauldron  by  means  of  a  huge  syringe,  from  which 
it  is  driven  out  into  the  customer's  basin.  The  price  of 
the  meal  (4  sous)  must  bo  instantly  paid  down,  or  the 
callous  handmaid  sucks  up  tho  soup  again  into  the 
monster  squirt.  Scenes  liko  this,  and  even  worse  than 
this,  in  the  abodes  of  tho  poor  have  urged  philanthropists 
to  seek  a  better  means  of  supplying  their  wants,  without 
trespassing  upon  the  dangerous  ground  of  charity.  In 
Paris  an  enterprising  widow  (Madame  Robert)  conceived 
the  idea  of  giving  a  poor  man  a  good  dinner  for  two- 
pence. Her  daily  bill  of  fare  was  cabbage-soup,  a  slice 
of  bouilli  (beef),  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  wine ; 
and  thus,  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Marche'  dee 
Innocents,  did  sho  daily  provide  for  some  six  thousand 
workmen,  who  took  their  dinners  in  the  open  air,  but 
sheltered  from  the  weather;  and  she  gained  a  farthing  by 
each  guest.  In  this  country  a  like  benevolence  has  set 
on  foot,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  different  places, 
restaurants  for  tho  poor.  In  Glasgow,  for  example,  the 
working-class  dining-rooms,  which  are  far  above  the  rude 
accommodation  of  Madame  Robert,  are 
provide  a  substantial  dinner  for  4d.  or  5d.  Long  ago 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Ttltgraph,  in 
writing  about  them,  said  that  he  obtained  a  capital 
dinner  of  good  pea-soup,  boiled  beef,  ten  ounces  of 
potatoes,  and  pudding — moro  than  he  could  eat — for  the 
sum  of  51d. ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Timet  also  stated  that 
for  4}d.  he  had  a  pint  basin  of  pea-soup,  a  plato  of  hot 
minced  collops,  a  plate  of  potatoes,  and  eight  ounces  of 
bread ;  while  his  companion  bad,  for  the  same  sum,  a  pint 
basin  of  broth,  a  plate  of  cold  beef,  a  plate  of  potatoes, 
and  a  slice  of  plum  pudding,  all  excellent  in  their  quality, 
and  well  cooked.  The  practice  in  these  places  is  to  pro- 
vide daily  a  variety  of  hot  foods,  as  soup,  broth,  potatoes, 
rice,  cabbage,  pudding,  tea  and  coffee,  besides  bread  and 
butter,  cold  pressed  beef  and  ham ;  and  every  ration, 
except  meat,  is  so  apportioned  as  to  be  sold  at  the  uniform 
price  of  a  penny.  Tho  meat  costs  three  halfpence ;  and, 
with  the  view  of  clearing  off  the  remainder  of  the  soup 
after  tho  proper  dinner  hour,  so  that  a  fresh  quantity 
may  be  made  every  day,  it  is  the  practice  to  sell  the  soup 
and  broth,  at  half-price,  from  six  o'clock  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  then  to  give  tho  remainder  away. 
All  the  articles  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  are  well 
cooked.  They  are  bought  by  contract  at  wholesale 
prices  ;  and,  although  they  are  sold  so  cheaply,  yet  they 
yield  a  small  profit,  and  so  give  tho  system  the  stability 
of  a  commercial  enterprise. 

Very  recently,  too,  Mr.  Riddle  has  proposed,  in  a  paper 
which  was  read  before  this  Society,  that  arrangements 
might  bo  made  for  cooking  dinners  on  a  large  scale,  and 
sending  them  out  to  the  houses  of  the  poor.  Ho  proposes 
to  prepare,  daily,  good  rations  of  roasted,  baked,  and 
boiled  meat,  with  vegetables,  and  to  send  thorn  out  in 
21b.,  41b.,  or  Clb.  tin  canisters,  all  ready  for  immediate 
use,  and  kept  warm  in  little  compartments  of  a  properly* 
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constructed  cart.  There  would  bo  no  difficulty  about 
this,  and  the  meat  might  bo  delivered  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  with  great  punctuality.  None  but  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  poor  in 
tho  matter  of  cooking  food,  or  who  know  the  difficulties 
of  even  better  classes  of  persons  in  this  matter,  can  form 
any  notion  of  tho  valuo  of  such  a  proposition ;  and  I 
should  bo  glad  to  see  it  realised. 


Jrocctoings  of  Institutions. 

Yorkshire  Uxioy  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. — Tfo 
"  Whitworth  Scholarthip."— The  Leeds  Town  Council 
at  their  meeting  on  August  12,  appointed  a  committee 
to  award,  to  the  most  suitable  candidate,  the  exhibition 
of  £25,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  to 
enable  a  person  from  Leeds  to  compete  for  tho  Whit- 
worth Scholarship  at  the  examination  to  be  conducted  in 
May  of  next  year.  After  examining  into  the  claims  of 
several  candidates,  the  committeo  havo  awarded  tho 
exhibition  to  Mr.  Oliver  Peglcr,  who  has  gained  the 
following  prizes  and  certificates  in  the  examinations  of 
tho  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  through  tho  Ix>eds  Mechanics'  Institution  Local 
Board  :— Society  of  Arts,  1867 — 3rd-clfi88  ccrtifiVato 
in  chemistry.  1868 — lst-class  certificate  in  chemistry; 
2nd-class  ditto  in  freehand  drawing ;  3rd-clnss  ditto  in 
electricity  and  magnetism.  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, 1867 — Ist-class  certificate  and  Queen's  prize  in 
inorganio  chemistry.  1868 — lst-class  certificate  and 
Queen's  medal  in  organic  chemistry ;  2nd-class  in  mag- 
netism and  electricity ;  3rd-class  in  acoustics,  light,  and 
heat;  3rd-class  in  mining;  3rd -class  in  metallurgy. 
Hutulet  Mechanic*'  Institute. — At  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  held  Friday,  September  4,  1868. 
Mr.  Alderman  Blackburn,  President,  in  tho  chair,  after 
an  explanation  of  the  aid  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Sales, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  organise  a  class  for  tho 
study  of  olomentary  chemistry  forthwith. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1868. 

{Continued  from  pngt  731.) 

Tho  following  are  the  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
various  subjects  at  the  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

FLORICULTURE. 

THESE  HOCUS  ALIO  WED. 

1.  Name  for  each  month  in  the  year  three  popular 
flowers,  which  can  bo  had  in  profusion  for  decorative 
purposes,  indicating  whether  they  come  into  bloom 
naturally,  or  require  to  be  forced. 

2.  Explain  in  detail  the  operation  of  planting  a  tree 
or  shrub  of  moderate  size,  indicating  all  the  more  essen- 
tial points  to  be  attended  to. 

3.  Mention  all  tho  cultivated  species  of  Tacsonia 
known  to  you,  and  show  how  they  may  be  popularly 
distinguished. 

4.  How  would  you  tell  a  Pteris  from  a  Polypodium, 
and  how  n  Polypodium  from  an  Aspidium  ? 

5.  Cheilanthes,  Trichomanes,  Gymnogramma,  and 
Osmund  a,  are  all  Ferns.  Would  you  consequently  treat 
them  all  alike  as  to  the  supply  of  moisture  afforded 
them  P   If  not,  explain  what  difference  yon  would  make. 

6.  In  what  condition  of  the  sap  would  yon  perform  the 
operation  of  pruning,  and  for  what  reason  P 

7.  Name  a  score  of  tho  best  modern  bedding  plants  for 
colour,  and  tho  same  number  for  producing  foliage  effects. 

8.  Name  a  good  selection  of  lawn  (trasses,  and  state 
tho  proportions  of  each  which  should  be  sown  to  ensure 
a  good  turf,  givingthe  quantities  proper  for  sowing  an  acre. 

9.  Explain  tho  princioul  differences  of  treatment  re- 
spectively conducivo  to  foliiferous  and  floriferous  growth 
in  plants  entirely  under  tho  control  of  the  cultivator. 


10.  State  what  you  believe  to  bo  tho  chief  merits  and 
defects  of  the  different  kinds  of  hot- water  boilers  known 
to  you. 

11.  In  hybridising  plants,  has  any  general  result  as  to 
tho  influence  of  the  mule  and  female  parents  respectively 
been  observed,  and  if  so,  what  is  it  P 

12.  Explain  the  general  features  of  tho  treatment  re- 
quired by  tho  following  subjects  respectively :— Ferns, 
Orchids,  Cacti,  Heaths,  Hardy  Annuals,  and  Bedding 
Plants. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CULTURE. 

THREE  HOURS  ALLOWED. 

1.  When  is  grafting  to  be  performed  P   Describe  tho 
process  in  detail. 

2.  When  is  budding  to  be  performed  P  Describe  tho 
process,  and  state  the  condition  in  which  the  scion  and 
stock  must  bo  for  the  operation  to  be  successfully  per- 
formed. 

3.  What  produces  rust  in  grapes,  and  how  would  you 
prevent  it  P 

4.  How  would  you  distinguish  the  fruit  of  Elruge 
nectarine  from  that  of  Violette  hative,  and  is  there  any 
characteristic  by  which  the  trees  may  bo  distinguished  ? 

5.  How  would  you  distinguish  the  fruit  of  Roman 
nectarine  from  that  of  Pitmaston  orange,  and  what  cha- 
racteristic distinguishes  tho  trees? 

6.  Describe  the  mode  of  forcing  strawberries,  the  pre- 
paration of  tho  plants,  the  subsequent  culture,  and  tho 
varieties  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

7.  Givo  as  complete  a  list  as  vou  can  of  the  plants 
grown  as  salads  distinguishing  thoso  for  summer  and 
those  for  winter  use. 

8.  Describe  the  culture  and  management  of  tho 
cucumber  by  training  it  over  a  trellis,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  fruit  during  tho  months  of  December  and 
January. 

9.  How  would  you  keep  up  a  supply  of  coleworts  and 
cabbages  by  merely  two  sowings  in  the  year  ?  Give  the 
details  of  the  process. 

10.  How  would  you  distinguish  salsify 
zonera  when  growing  P  and  how  by  tho  roots  ? 

11.  Describe  tho  process  of  forcing  the  mushroom. 

12.  What  soil  would  you  select  as  best  for  a  crop  of 
broccoli,  what  for  carrots,  and  what  for  onions  P 

13.  What  influence  has  light  on  plants  P 

14.  How  do  plants  absorb  nutrition  ? 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

THREE  HOURS  ALLOWED. 

Candidates  may  answer  any  four  of  these  six  questions, 
but  only  four.  If  any  paper  is  found  to  contain  answers 
to  more  than  four  questions,  marks  will  be  given  for  tho 
first  four  only  of  those  answers. 

1.  State  tho  properties  of  gastric  juice,  and  its  effect 
upon  food.  Briefly  describe  tho  various  circumstances 
which  affect  the  quantity  and  quality  of  gastric  juice, 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  they  act. 

2.  Explain  the  structure  and  the  use  of  the  arteries. 

3.  Give  the  composition  of  urine,  indicating  tho 
nature  of  its  constituents.  What  purpose  in  tho  economy 
does  tho  secretion  of  urine  nerve  P 

4.  Compare  tho  eye  and  tho  ear,  both  as  regards 
structure  and  function. 

5.  What  are  the  essential  differences  between  tho  work 
done  by  («)  a  simple  nerve ;  (6)  the  spinal  cord  ;  (<•)  tho 
brain  P 

6.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  tho  structure  and  functions 
of  the  larynx.   

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

THREE  HOURS  ALLOWED. 

1.  Describe  the  effects  of  rousting,  baking,  broiling, 
frying,  boiling,  and  ttcwing  as  regards  economy,  and 
tho  comparative  suitability  of  these  precedes  in  the  pre- 
paration of  meat  for  food." 
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2.  What  are  tho  most  important  substances  compos- 
ing tho  flcBh  of  animals  'i 

3.  Prepare  a  table  of  diet  for  a  poor  family.  Explain 
the  advantages  of  the  various  substances  which  you 
would  use,  having  regard  to  economy,  and  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  member*  of  the  family. 

4.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  properties  and  uses  of 
milk. 

5.  Mention  some  of  tho  common  condiments,  their 
special  uses,  and  tho  effects  they  have  when  taken  into 
tho  animal  system. 

6.  What  species  of  fungi  Are  eatable,  and  mention 
some  of  tho  indications  by  which  the  wholosomeness  or 
unwholeaotncness  of  this  class  of  vegetables  may  be 
known  ? 

7.  What  am  tho  usual  adulterations  in  milk,  ground 
pepper  and  coffee,  bread,  and  how  may  they  be  do- 

8.  What  means  arc  commonly  employed  for  purifying 
water?  How  fir  are  they  severally  effectual?  What 
are  tho  eflvcts  of  tho  impurities  in  water  in  a  sanitary 
or  economical  point  of  view  ? 

9.  Mention  the  chief  points  for  consideration  in  the 
■election  of  a  house  in  a  town,  to  contain  eight  beds,  as 
respects  the  site,  design,  aspect,  and  materials  of  con- 
struction. 

10.  Mention  similar  details  respecting  the  selection  of 
a  house  in  the  country. 

11.  Explain  the  process  of  respiration,  and  tho  effects 
of  bad  ventilation  upon  the  constitution. 

12.  Mention  the  several  advantages  of  a  small  firo  in 
a  sick  room,  even  in  warm  weather. 

13.  State  what  ouirht  to  ho  dona,  and  what  ought 
specially  to  be  avoided,  in  the  treatment  of  a  frozen  per- 
son or  a  frost-bitten  part. 

14.  State  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  ought 
specially  to  bo  avoided,  in  the  treatment  of  scalds  or 
burns. 

15.  In  a  caso  of  severe  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the 
leg  or  thigh,  state  what  should  be  done  in  tho  absence  of 
a  medical  man. 

10.  State  tho  causes  that  predisposo  to  typhus  fever 
and  cholera. 

17.  Give,  rules  for  the  general  management  of  a  sick 
room,  as  respects  air,  light,  and  warmth,  furniture- 
clcaninp.  quiet,  food,  nnd  drink. 

18.  Describe  the  different  modes  in  which  small  savings 
may  be  turned  to  a  good  account. 

19.  What  is  the  expense  of  carpeting  a  room  28  feet 
long,  and  19  feet  wide,  with  carpet  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  wide,  at  09.  Pd.  a  yard? 

20.  I  owe  a  tradesman  £.528  9s.,  which  will  be  duo  to 
him  four  month*  hence,  at  4j  per  cent,  interest.  What 
should  I  savo  if  1  paid  the  debt  immediately  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

AT&T    INSTRT~CTION   AFFORDED  THROUGH 
THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  is  taken  from  tho  15th  report  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art:  — 

The  National  Art  Training  School.  —Tho  head  master's 
report  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  July  shows  that  28 
students,  in  training  for  masterships  of  Schools  of  Art, 
have  received  allowances  for  maintenance,  of  whom  four 
hnvo  been  appointed  to  local  Schools  of  Art.  Free 
studentships  were  allowed  to  37  students  who  had  been 
successful  in  obtaining  medals  or  passing  examinations; 
1C  suppers  of  tho  Royal  Engineers,  and  30  other  persons, 
either  former  students  in  training,  national  scholars,  or 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Department,  have 
attended  the  school  without  pivmcnt  of  fees,  making  a 
totd  of  118  free  students.  Three  certificates  of  com- 
petency oh  masters  for  Schools  of  Art  were  granted  after 
>tion  to  students  in  receipt  of  allowances,  and  six 
•mdidatea  in  the  school, 
hrec  students  in  training  as  designers  or  art- 


workmen  have  received  allowances  for  maintenance  as 
national  scholars.  Of  these,  three  have  obtained  re- 
munerative employment  as  designers  within  the  term  of 
four  sessions,  to  which  these  scholarships  are  limited, 
and  two  others,  at  the  expiration  of  their  scholarships 
have  obtained  employment  as  ornamcntists  of  a  high  claw. 

Students  in  training  have  been  under  instruction  in 
etching  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Lane,  A.R.A.,  and  a  second  volume 
of  50  of  their  etchings  has  been  pnbliahed,  and  will  be 
distributed  among  those  Schools  of  Art  in  which  the 
students  have  shown,  by  their  previous  progress,  that  they 
arc  likely  to  make  good  use  of  such  works. 

Together  with  students  in  training,  the  general  public 
are  admitted  to  tho  school  on  payment  of  adequate  fees  ; 
422  students  paid  fees  for  the  first  session  of  tho  year, 
and  406  for  tho  second  session.  Tho  amount  paid  in 
fees  was  £l,9Gl  2s.  Tho  total  number  of  individual 
students  in  the  year  was  727,  as  compared  with  807  in 
the  preceding  year.  This  reduction  has  been  influenced 
by  a  change  in  tho  regulations  for  the  admission  of 
students,  which  excludes  amateurs  desirous  of 
few  lessons  only. 

School*  of  Art. — Ninety-eight  schools  of  art  are  now 
in  operation.  They  give' instruction  to  17,311  students, 
a  slight  increase  as' com  pa  ml  with  1867.  One,  a  branch 
school  at  Abingdon,  has  been  closed,  another,  at  Greenock, 
has  coxised  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  an  art  school,  and 
has  become  a  night  class  for  artizans.  New  schools  have 
been  established  during  the  year  at  Dorchester  and 
Kilmarnock. 

The  professional  examiners  of  tho  works  sent  np  to 
the  national  competition,  report  that  the  designs  sub- 
mitted to  them  show  that  the  work  of  these  schools  is 
acting  satisfactorily  upon  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

Six  certificates  of  qualification  as  masters  of  schools  of 
art,  and  185  certificates  of  qualification  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  drawing  in  schools  for  the  poor, 
and  night  cla«ses,*havc  been  taken  by  students  of  local 
schools. 

Twenty -one  schools  of  art  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  uso  of  the  collection*  at  South  Kensington  by  borrow- 
ing works  for  study  in  the  schools,  and  14  hive  had  loans 
of  objects  for  exhibition.*  Special  grants  of  examples 
and  works  of  art  have  also  been  made  to  various  schools. 

Xtyht  CVtf*v.».— Tho  encouragement  given  towards  in- 
struction in  drawing  in  classes,  of  pupils  above  12  yenra 
of  age  meeting  after  C  p.m.  in  national  or  parochial 
schools,  and  in  working  men's,  mechanics',  or  similar 
institutions,  has  extended  these  classes  during  the  second 
year  of  their  action  from  32  to  72,  while  the  number  of 
students  Iuls  doubled— from  1,110  in  1800  to  2,533  in 
1807.  The  examinations  of  these  chases  nro  framed  to 
induce  such  a  course  of  study  as  shall  prepare  tho  pupil)) 
for  the  more  advanced  or  more  technical  classes  in  tho 
schools  of  art  or  of  science. 

SchooU  for  the  Poor — Aid  towards  instruction  in 
drawing  in  these  schools,  formerly  administered  through 
the  agency  of  tho  local  committees  of  schools  of  art,  is 
given  directly  to  tho  managers  of  tho  schools,  who  also 
aid  in  tho  conduct  of  the  examinations  of  the  children. 
In  088  schools  79,411  children  ha vo  been  taught  drawing 
during  the  past  year;  in  186C,  80,084  children  were 
taught  in  5G0  schools  for  the  poor. 

Examination  of  Teacher*  in  Training  Schools. — Students 
in  training  schools  for  olementary  teachers  are  annually 
examined  in  drawing,  in  November.  This  year  2,161 
were  examined  ;  1,382  passed  in  ono  or  more  of  tho 
subjects  required  for  a  certificate,  and  175  obtained  certi- 
ficates of  competency  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  con- 
currently with  writing. 

Grunts  in  aid  of  the  purchase  of  example*  have  been 
given  on  147  requisitions  from  art  schools  or  drawing 
elates  to  tho  amount  of  £225  IKs.  7,1.  In  18G6,  102 
grants  amounting  to  £250  12s.  lOd.  were  mide.f 

•  This  wmi  a  very  (Vw.-  I'.<t.  J.  H.  A. 

t  Tho  prant  hiw  lately  l**n  increa^l  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 
-KJ.  J.  H.  A. 
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The  grand  total  of  persons  taught  drawing  through 
the  agency  of  the  department,  and  the  amount  of  fees 
paid,  have  heen  as  follows  during  tho  last  three 


Number!  taught. 


Fees  p»Ul. 


t  s.  d. 

1865    103,588  19,592  15  0 

1866    104,668  18,676  18  0 

1867   105,529  17,805  0  0 


Paymtnti  of  Jtemltt.—  Tho  following  tablo  shows  the 
number  of  payments  made  on  tho  results  of  examination. 


Nature  of  Payment. 


1st  Grade. — Is.,  2a.,  or  3s.  on  account 
of  children  taught  in  schools  for 
the  poor   

2nd  Grade.  —  10s.  on  account  of 
students  in  schools  of  art  and 
night  classes   

3rd  Grade— 10s.  on  account  of  ele- 
mentary works  executed  in  schools 
of  art  and  night  classes  (increased 
to  15s.  in  1867)   

3rd  Grade. — 15s.  on  account  of  ad- 
vanced works  executed  in  schools 
of  art  (increased  to  20s.  in  1867). 

3rd  Grade  Certificate.— Payment  of 
of  £10  on  each  student  obtaining 
an  art-teacher's  certificate  ...... 

 Total   34,851 

Prizet.— The  total  number  of  prize*  issued  has  been  as 
follows:— 


Nature  of  Prize*, 

1M6. 

18M. 

1S6T. 

1st  Grado  Prize  (Poor  Schools)  . . 

9,491 
1,550 
892 

3,772 
1,298 
743 

3,653 
1,369 
635 

The  details  relating  to  instruction  in  art  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  official  inspector,  Mr.  Bowler. 

In  the  national  competition,  10  gold,  20  silver,  and 
52  bronzo  medals  were  awarded,  together  with  33  prizes 
of  books.  These  take  tho  placo  of  100  medallions  for 
competition  in  former  years. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  influence  of  the  Department  of  Scionco  and  Art 
throughout  tho  United  Kingdom,  estimated  only  by  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  have  attended  the  schools  and 
museum,  is  stated  in  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  as  follows: — Tho  system  of  scionco  and  art 
instruction  has  reached  10,230  individuals  in  science, 
and  105,529  individuals  in  art.  Tho  students  at  tho 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  numbered  41,  at  the  School 
of  Mines  13  regular  and  102  occasional,  and  at  the 
College  of  Chemistry  121.  At  tho  evening  lectures 
there  was  a  total  uttendanco  of  2,207. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  there 
were  35  individual  students ;  4,958  persons  attended  the 
various  courses  of  lectures  which  wero  delivered  during 
the  year  in  connexion  with  tho  Department  in  Dublin  ; 
find  a  courso  of  lectures  at  the  Edinburgh  Museum  ol 
S.-ionco  and  Art  was  attended  by  790  persons. 

Tho  total  number  of  persons,  therefore,  who  have 
received  direct  instruction  as  students,  or  by  means  of 
lectures,  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, is  about  123,500,  being  an  increase  of  over  10.000, 


or  nearly  9  per  cent,  on  18G6,  when  tho  numbers  wero 
about  113,000. 

The  attendance  at  tho  museums  and  collections  under 
tho  superintendence  of  tho  Department  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  has  been  1,305,374,  showing  n 
total  increase  of  152,374,  or  13-2  per  cent,  on  tho  numbers 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  were  1,153,091. 

ITic  attendance  at  the  Educational  and  Art  Libraries, 
and  at  tho  library  of  tho  Royal  Dublin  Society,  shows  a 
satisfactory  progress.  The  numbers  in  1867  were  32,665, 
or  5,392  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  returns  received  of  the  number  of  visitors  at 
various  local  exhibitions  to  which  objects  of  art  were 
contributed  from  tho  Art  Museum  show  an  attendanco 
of  upwards  of  02,000  persons. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Department  during  tho  finan- 
cial year  18G6-7,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  geological 
survev,  was  £152.856  18s.  Id.,  while  in  1867-8  it  was 
£179,950  6s.  Id.,  showing  an  incrcaso  of  £27,093  8s. 

Wo  can  confidently  report  that  at  no  period  since  the 
establishment  of  tho  Department  has  its  influence  in 
promoting  tho  knowledge  of  scienco  and  art,  especially 
among  tho  industrial  classes,  been  so  widely  extended  or 
its  beneficial  result*  so  marked  as  during  the  past  year. 
The  increased  grants  for  which  Parliament  has  made 
provision  in  the  vote  for  scienco  and  art  for  the  current 
year,  supplemented  as  they  are  by  private  munificence, 
will,  we  trust,  enable  us  to  effect  an  appreciable  advance 
towards  affording  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
opportunities  for  acquiring  instruction  in  the  sciences 
and  arts  which  are  applicable  to  productive  industry. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 
FRANCE. 

The  Emperor  and  his  ministers  are  earnestly  occupied 
with  the  extension  and  tho  improvement  of  the  means 
of  scientific  and  industrial  education,  and  some  of  the 
results  are  now  before  tho  world. 
,  In  the  first  place  we  liave  the  programme  of  the 
Ecole  des  M  incurs  of  Saint  Eticnno,  destined  to  train 
young  men  for  directors  of  mines  and  mineralurgical 
works,  and  also  for  minor  employments  in  tho  same. 
The  courso  of  study  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  includes 
the  following  subjects: — The  working  of  mines;  the 
nature  of  tho  strata  and  their  principal  mineral  elements ; 
the  art  of  assaying  and  of  treating  minerals ;  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics ;  tho  powers  of  resistance  ;  and 
the  general  naturo  and  mode  of  employment  of  materials 
us-.'d  in  tho  construction  and  working  of  mines,  work- 
shops, and  transport  ways ;  book-keeping  by  double 
entrv  ;  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Diplomas  of  capacity  of  Beveral  dogrocs  will  bo 
granted  to  the  pupils  on  the  completion  of  their  studies. 
The  conditions  of  admission  are  laid  down  in  a  pro- 
gramme to  be  obtained  at  tho  offices  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce ;  the  candidates  must  possess  a  knowledge  of 
tho  French  language,  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra, 
rectilinear  trigonometry,  and  descriptive  geometry,  to 
the  extent  required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sciences  ; 
of  chemistry  to  the  same  extent,  metallurgical  chemistry 
excepted  ;  a  good  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy ;  and 
tho  elements  of  linear  and  free-hand  drawing,  and 
practical  geometry-.  The  candidate  must  havo  attained 
the  age  ot  sixteen,  and,  with  tho  exception  of  those  who 
have  served  in  the  army  or  navy,  who  are  received  until 
tho  ago  of  twenty-eight,  must  be  less  than  twenty-five 
years  of  nge.  Tho  candidates  arc  examined  in  the  first 
"place  by  an  engineer  of  mines  or  an  engineer  of  roads 
and  bridge*,  and,  fmallv.  before  tho  council  of  the 
school.  Young  men  who  have  passed  through  the 
polytechnic  school  are  not  subjected  to  the  preliminary 
ex  initiation.  The  council  of  the  school  will  determine 
the  order  of  merit  of  the  candidates,  but  tho  admissions 
to  the  school  are  left  to  the  minister. 

The  Emperor  in  said  to  bo  engaged  at  present  with 
tho  arrangements  lor  the  foundation  of  au  Imperii 
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Academy  of  Agriculture,  founded  on  tho  pattern  of  tho 
Academic  Franchise,  with  forty  chairs,  the  members  to 
be  elected  by  the  Cornier*  Aqricoh*  of  the  whole-  of 
France.  Tho  duties  of  the  new  academy  will  not,  it  is 
said,  ho  confined  to  the  study  of  agricultural  questions ; 
it  will  he  endowed  with  certain  powers  with  respect 
to  regional  exhibitions  of  agriculture,  the  prizes  to  be 
awarded,  and  tho  reforms  demanded,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  direction  to  be  given  to  primary  instruction  in  rela- 
tion to  the  right,  duties,  views,  and  wants  of  tho  rural 
population.  The  academy  is  to  receive  an  endowment 
from  the  state,  but  will  also  receive  local  and  individual 
subscriptions. 

But  tho  most  important  event  in  connection  with 
scientific  education  came  before  the  public  on  the  6th 
of  the  present  month  of  August,  in  the  form  of  a  long 
report  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  accom- 
panied by  two  Imperial  decrees.  Tho  objects  of  these 
documents  are,  to  givo  literally  the  expressions  of  the 
title  of  the  report,  the  establishment  of  laboratories  both 
for  study  and  research,  and  tho  creation  of  a  practical 
school  for  high  scientific  studies. 

Tho  great  length  and  importance  of  these  documents 
compels  us  to  defer  their  analysation  for  tho  moment, 
but  we  may  mention  that  it  is  not  intended  to  create 
entirely  new  establishments  or  a  separate  staff  of  pro- 
fessors. ''The  sites,"  to  quote  the  expressions  of  tho 
report,  "  will  bo  tho  amphitheatres  and  tho  laboratories 
of  our  great  institutions;  the  professors,  those  of  the 
College  of  France,  of  the  Museum,  of  the  Sorbonne,  &c." 

Tho  decrees  are  already  in  action,  for  a  register  is 
announced  to  bo  open  at  tho  Sorbonne  for  the  reception 
of  the  names  of  candidates  for  admission. 

The  new  school  is  the  extension  of  the  principle  applied 
recently  to  the  secondary  education  of  girls  to  general 
scientific  education.  Wo  may  add  that  tho  Bohool  is  to 
consist  of  four  sections: — 1.  Mathematics;  2.  Natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry ;  3.  Natural  history  and 
physiology;  4.  Historical  science  and  philology;  to 
which  may  be  added  hereafter  a  fifth  section  for  juridical 
studies. 


ART  SCHOOLS  IN  PARIS. 

In  tho  year  1851  the  following  establishments  for  in- 
struction in  drawing  and  the  decorative  arts  existed  in 
Paris.  Tho  Imp6rial  Mathematical  and  Drawing  School 
(Eoole  Imperialo  do  Deesin  ct  do  Mathematiquca) ;  tho 
Free  School  of  Design  for  Young  Girls;  five  schools 
aided  by  tho  city  of  Paris,  of  which  two  were  fenialo 
schools ;  and  seventeen  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing 
attached  to  tho  adult  classes.  At  this  date  the  sum  set 
apart  annually  by  the  municipality  of  Paris  for  art 
education  only  amounted  to  39,000  frs. 

Since  the  year  1851,  both  tho  number  of  schools  and 
tho  grants  in  aid  havo  very  largely  increased.  This  in- 
crease is,  in  great  part,  duo  to  the  roports  of  the  French 
jurors  at  the  Exhibition  of  186*2,  who  woro  loud  in 
praising  tho  groat  advance  made  by  England  in  design 
and  decoration  since  tho  development  of  her  art  schools, 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  that 
much  must  be  done  in  Franco  to  enable  hor  to  keep  hor 
placo  in  tho  front  rank  of  industrial  art.  In  1867  the 
sum  devoted  by  the  municipality  to  tho  aid  of  art  and 
drawing  schools,  amounted  to  no  lrss  a  sum  than  321,395 
francs,  and  to  those  existing  in  1851  the  following  estab- 
lishments have  been  added : — One  malo  and  eighteen 
female  schools  of  design  ;  twclvo  adult  classes  for  men ; 
sixty-two  courses  of  drawing  under  certificated  teachers 
in  the  lay  boys'  schools,  and  ton  special  courses  in  the 
so-called  Central  Schools  (Ecolcs  dites  Centrales)  for  the 
pupils  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  public  girls'  schools.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  boys'  schools,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  religious  orders,  have  given  increased  efficiency  to 
"Vox-  long-established  courses,  both  of  ornamental  and 
drawing,  by  tho  appointment  of  more  teachers, 


and  by  providing  numerous  and  well-chosen  copier*  and 

models. 

All  this,  however,  goes  no  further  than  the  en conr*  ce- 
ment of  elementarv  art  education ;  between  tho  School 
of  Fine  Art  (Ecolo*  Imperials  des  Beaux  Arts),  which  is 
intended  for  tho  training  of  artists,  and  these  primary 
schools  of  art,  there  is  found  a  want  of  a  superior  school, 
like  our  own  normal  school  at  South  Kensington  for 
training  teachers.  For  femalts  this  requirement  has 
already  been  met  by  the  institution  of  Notre-Dame-deB- 
Arts,  described  in  a  former  number  of  the  Jowmmt.  An 
establishment  for  advanced  instruction  in  art  for  men  is 
now  in  course  of  being  formed. 

It  is  proposed : — 

1.  To  create  a  museum  and  library  of  applied  art, 
consisting  of  objects  presented  or  lent  for  a  certain 
period ;  tho  collection  to  be  continually  augmented  by 
specimens,  models,  or  photographs  of  all  the  art-products 
manufactured  in  France.* 

2.  To  found  a  superior  and  central  normal  school  of 
industrial  art. 

3.  To  organize  special  exhibitions  of  designs  and  works 
of  art,  with  competitive  prizes. 

A  portion  of  this  programme  has  already  been  carried 
into  execution  by  the  Central  Society  of  Applied  Art 
(Union  Centrale  des  Beaux  Arts  Appliques).  ^  This 
society  is  already  favourably  known  by  its  periodical 
exhibition  at  tho  Palais  do  1  Industrie,  and  of  worka  of 
art  of  different  epochs.  The  last  of  these  exhibitions 
was  enriched  by  many  object*  lent  by  celebrated  col- 
lectors, and  was  very  numerously  attended.  The  project 
of  a  museum  and  library,  to  be  opened  in  a  room  in  the 
Place  Itoyale,  is  still  in  embryo ;  but  the  normal 
school  is  in  course  of  being  organized,  and,  by  special 

Eermission  of  tho  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  it  ia  to 
ave  the  title  of  college— "  Colldgo  dea  Beaux-  Arts  Ap- 
pliques a  1'  Industrie.' 


THE  NAVAL  SCHOOL  AT  BREST. 

Napoleon,  in  1810-11,  established  the  first  naval  school 
ships  in  France,  the  TourtUU  being  appointed  to  that 
purpose  at  Brest,  and  the  Duquetne  at  Toulon.  These 
schools  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  maritime 
prefects  of  the  two  localities.  In  1816  these  two  schools 
were  abolished  by  deems  and  a  royal  marino  college  was 
established  at  An  go  ulume.  Several  other  changes  took 
place,  and  in  1830  tho  college  was  replaced  by  a  naval 
school  on  board  the  Orion,  an  old  74 ;  this  veasel  has 
been  succeeded  by  several  others,  all  of  which  have 
received  the  name  of  the  second  schoolship,  tho  Borda, 
named  after  Captain  Borda,  a  naval  officer  of  great 
scientific  and  practical  ability.  Tho  present  ship  is  a 
noble  three-docker,  pierced  for  120  guns,  was  launched 
in  1847,  and  was  in  the  Crimea.  Tho  Borda  ia  stationed 
at  Brest,  and  its  rig  has  been  reduced  to  that  of  a  frigate. 
The  forepart  of  the  second  gun-deck  of  the  veasel  still 
retains  something  of  its  old  character,  and  is  provided 
with  six  guns  on  each  side  for  practice.  The  other  parts 
of  the  vessel  havo  been  completely  altered  ;  the  decks 
havo  been  cut  away,  so  as  to  form  two  large  lecture- 
rooms  and  two  school-rooms.  Not  only  tho  pupils  but 
also  their  professors  and  most  of  the  officers  are  lodged 
on  board  the  vessel.  On  deck  are  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  guns  in  uso  in  the  French  navy  and  a  gym- 
nasium. The  quarter-deck,  which  is  continued  to  the 
mainmast,  is  divided,  the  forepart  being  appropriated  to 
the  pupils,  and  the  aft  to  tho  officers.  The  commander  of 
the  Borda  is  a  full  captain,  and  the  instruction,  which  is 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  is  confided  to  eleven  pro- 
fessors, of  whom  fivo  belong  to  the  hydrographic  depart- 
ment, eight  full  lieutenants,  and  a  principal  engineer. 
The  duties  of  the  fivo  hydrographic  professors  are  thus 


•  To  carry  out  this  part  of  the  project  In  its  Integrity  a  law  wtrald 
h»re  to  be  t*»ed  »!mi!»r  to  the  one  enforcing  Xht  deposit  of  new 
Iwki  In  tho  public  libnulw. 
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divided: — Two  teach  astronomy  and  navigation,  two 
analytical  and  mechanical  science!  and  the  last  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry.  The  duties  of  the  other  pro- 
fessors arc  thus  arranged: — Two  for  literature,  history, 
and  geography ;  two  for  the  English  language;  and  two 
for  drawing.  The  lieutenants  direct  four  courses  of 
instruction,  namely,  naval  architecture,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  managing  a  ship,  gunnery  and  small  arms, 
with  practice,  and  nautical  calculations.  The  engineer 
professor  teaches  tho  theory  and  management  of  steam 
engines  and  mechanics.  The  other  officers  arc  a  captain 
of  frigate  (second  in  command),  a  chaplain,  a  financial  and 
an  administrative  officer,  and  two  medical  men.  Besides 
these  there  is  a  captain  of  gunnery  and  several  under 
officers  of  the  marine  and  of  artillery. 

The  school  session  commences  on  the  first  of  October, 
and  on  that  day  promotions  are  made  of  the  pupils  in  the 
various  classes.  Those  who  have  passod  two  years  of 
study  in  the  ship  are  called  grand  antients,  and  rank 
with  naval  aspirants  of  the  second  class,  and  oro  eligible 
to  make  a  voyage  of  circumnavigation  in  another  vessel 
appropriated  to  that  purpose ;  pupils  who  have  been  one 
full  year  in  the  Borda  are  called  ancients,  and  the  rest 
new  boys,  or  in  French  naval  language,  Fistots.  Tho 
boys  have  each  a  number,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  routino 
of  the  school  ship,  this  takes  the  place  of  a  name. 

The  elder  pupils  are  employed  as  monitors  over  the 
younger,  and  each  of  the  former  has  one  or  more  nomi- 
nated to  him,  not  as  a  fag,  but  as  a  scholar,  whom  it  is 
his  duty  to  teach  all  he  himself  knows.  It  is  said  that 
this  system  succeeds  admirably,  and  that  for  the  first 
few  months  the  instruction  of  tho  new  comer  is  left  almost 
entirely  to  his  ancient ;  and  tho  new  pupil  thus  escapes 
without  difficulty  many  errors  of  discipline  in  which  he 
would  othcrwiso  infallibly  fall. 

The  discipline  of  tho  school  is  severe ;  tho  boys  are  up 
every  morning,  all  the  year  round,  at  five  o'clock,  stow 
away  the  hammocks  in  which  they  sleep,  attend  prayers, 
and  then  commence  their  morning's  work. 

The  boys  are  well  fed.  They  have  coffee  or  chocolate 
in  the  morning,  dinner  (old  style)  at  12  o'clock,  a  hunch 
of  bread  {goiter)  at  4.30,  and  supper  at  7.45,  with  bread 
d  discretion,  or  as  much  as  they  please,  and  about  four- 
tenths  of  a  pint  of  wine  at  each  of  tho  two  principal 
meals. 

The  morning  studies  are  given  to  science ;  those  of 
the  mid-day  to  practise  with  guns,  or  practical  study, 
marine  machinery,  or  drawing;  and  the  evening  to 
literature,  the  English  language,  or  naval  architecture. 
All  the  studies  take  place  on  board,  with  tho  exception 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  tho  professor  of 
which  has  at  his  command  in  tho  town  tho  collection  of 
instruments  and  chemicals,  as  well  as  the  lecture-room 
and  laboratory  of  the  central  pharmaceutical  establish- 
ment. At  times,  also,  the  pupils  are  taken  to  visit  tho 
vessels  in  course  of  construction,  and  tho  workshops  in 
the  arsenal,  and  to  practice  with  small-arms  on  shoro. 

There  ore  eight  boats  attached  to  the  Borda,  and  the 
pupils  are  practiced  almost  every  day,  and  in  all 
weathers,  in  rowing  and  sailing,  under  the  oyo  of  an 
officer,  who  watches  the  exercices  from  on  board  a  small 
steam  gunboat  attached  to  the  school.  Tho  ordinary 
studies  of  tho  Bchool  finish  betwoen  six  and  seven  in  tho 
evening,  and  the  pupils  turn  in  at  nine  o'clock  for  their 
eight  hours'  rest. 

Thursday  and  Sunday,  as  usual  in  France,  are  excep- 
tional days,  when,  after  nautical  calculations,  which  are 
never  omitted,  the  elder  pupils,  or  ancient  a,  practico  with 
small-arms  on  shore,  and  tho  juniors  arc  drilled  in  the 
use  of  the  sword,  musket,  and  bayonet.  After  this  they 
have  six  hours'  hard  work  in  manoeuvring  two  small 
corvettes,  provided  for  tho  purpose,  that  belonging  to 
the  "ancients  "  being  a  screw-steamer. 

The  boys,  as  a  rule,  are  at  liberty  on  alternate  Sundays, 
and  tho  most  advanced  every  Sunday  afternoon  ;  this  is 
a  recent  innovation  ;  tho  pupils  used  to  bo  scarcely  free 
more  than  once  a  month,  but  this  gave  riso  to  much  dis- 


content and  some  disturbances,  and  tho  rule  has  there- 
fore been  made  less  severe.  In  addition  to  this  liberty, 
however,  all  the  lads  are  allowed  to  see  their  friends  for 
a  short  period  on  shore  during  tho  exercises  on  shore  on 
Sunday  and  Thursday  mornings,  and  those  who  are  not 
free  on  Sunday  are  taken  on  shore  for  a  change  in 
the  afternoon.  During  the  summer  months  the  boys 
bathe  in  the  sea,  at  a  place  called  Lanninon. 

One  curious  custom  exists  in  the  school — the  boys  are 
allowed  to  smoke  during  the  hour  of  recreation  after 
dinner  and  at  certain  other  times ;  the  reason  for  this  is, 
that  as  it  was  found  utterly  impossible  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice entirely,  it  was  better  to  recognise  it  in  moderation, 
and  thus  stop  its  secret  indulgence  with  the  danger  of 
fire. 

Tho  punishments  inflicted  in  the  school  are  extra  drill 
and  confinement,  either  in  a  small  cell  or  in  a  dark  hole, 
with  a  regimen  of  bread  and  water ;  for  very  gravo 
offences  boys  are  dismissed  or  expelled.  On  the  other 
hand,  tho  marks  for  good  conduct  aro  numerous ;  there 
aro  several  examinations  in  the  various  classes  during 
the  nine  months  of  tho  scholar  year,  and  those  pupils 
who  gain  the  greatest  number  of  marks  are  called  dletts 
a" Mite,  and  wear  a  gold  anchor  on  their  collars,  or,  in  the 
caso  of  tho  first  twelve,  two  anchors  ;  tho  pupil  who  has 
gained  the  highest  number  of  marks  bears  the  proud  but 
merely  nominal  rank  of  first  brigadier,  and  he  who  enters 
the  school  with  tho  greatest  success  at  the  examination 
is  called  major.  A  general  examination  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  tho  ancients  who  pass  become 
aspirants  in  the  navy,  and  the  juniors  are  raised  to  the 
upper  class  in  the  school ;  those  who  fail  in  the  examina- 
tion are  either  sent  back  to  their  class,  or  rejected  as  unfit 
for  the  naval  career.  The  first  and  second  prizemen,  on 
quitting  tho  school  receive  each  a  quadrant  in  tho  name 
of  tho  Emperor,  and  tho  third  a  telescope. 

Tho  elder  pupils  have  nearly  three  months'  holiday, 
but  the  junior  pupils  pass  a  month  on  board  another 
vessel,  the  Bougainville,  for  what  is  called  tho  summer 
campaign.  This  vessel,  which  was  constructed  specially 
for  the  school,  is  a  screw  despatch  boat,  with  engines  of 
120  horse-power;  the  summer  voyage  is  settled  by  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  includes  a  visit  and  examination 
of  the  ports  of  Loriont  and  Cherbourg,  touching  at  some 
remarkable  points  of  tho  French  coast,  and  casting 
anchor  sometimes  off  the  English  coast,  and  sometimes 
running  as  far  as  Ferrol  in  Galicia. 

The  grand  ancients,  when  their  holidays  are  over,  that 
is  to  say  on  the  lBt  of  October,  join  tho  Jean  Bart,  which 
makes  an  annual  voyago  of  several  months'  duration. 
This  vessel  was  built  in  1852,  and  made  its  first  voyage 
of  this  kind  in  1864-5.  Sho  is  an  80-gun  ship,  of  the 
mixed  class,  having  engines  of  450  nominal  horse-power: 
in  August  in  the  present  year  she  will  have  completed 
her  fourth  and  last  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  another 
vessel,  tho  Jhnawert,  now  being  prepared  to  succeed 
her.  Tho  upper  gun-deck  of  tho  Jean  Bart  is  disarmed, 
and  converted  for  tho  uso  of  a  part  of  the  officers 
and  tho  pupils,  who  number  about  a  hundred,  and 
occupy  eight  cabins,  each  with  two  portholes  ;  here  the 
young  men  eat,  drink,  and  sloop,  as  well  as  pursue  their 
studies. 

Tho  officers  of  tho  Jean  Bart  consist  of  a  full  captain 
in  command,  a  second  captain,  a  chaplain,  ten  lieutenants, 
one  having  charge  of  each  pupil's  cabin,  or  poste,  as  it  is 
called,  and  two  giving  instruction  in  sailing  and  gunnery; 
a  surgeon-major,  who  gives  instructions  respecting  the 
means  of  koepmga  crow  in  health ;  two  assistant- surgeons, 
an  engineer,  a  drawing-master,  and  some  others. 

The  Minister,  as  in  tho  caso  of  tho  summer  cruise  of 
the  junior  pupils,  settles  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the 
Jean  Bart.  Generally  the  West  India  Islands  are  visited 
in  tho  months  of  March  and  April,  when  the  pupils  are 
principally  exercised  in  hydrographical  works  off  St. 
Pierre  and  Fort  de  France  ;  in  gunnery,  on  board;  and 
small-arms  on  shore  ;  in  the  daily  management  of  boats  for 
emborcation  and  disombarcation ;  and  in  the  managc- 
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mcnt  of  nails  in  the  intricate  channels  of  the  archipelago. 
Thoy  are  shown,  moreover,  how  to  perform  difficult 
operations,  such  as  the  unshipping  of  the  rudder  and 
bringing  it  on  deck  for  examination,  lifting  a  mast,  Arc. 
Tho  pupils  an^  required  to  keep  written  nwls  of  all 
such  operations,  and  to  illuBtr.ito  the  narrative  when 
necessary  with  drawings.  When  they  visit  foreign 
yards  and  arsenals  they  ure  expected  to  give  minute 
accounts  of  what  they  have  S'  cn  there,  and,  besides  a 
daily  journal,  to  write  critic  il  notices  of  nil  the  dim  rent 
machines,  methods  of  rigging,  and  manoeuvres  which 
they  have  witnessed. 

The  difficult  channel  of  tho  Isle  St.  Sebastian,  ofT  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  that  of  Bermudas,  tho  rivor  Hudson, 
and  tho  coast  of  Newfoundland,  aro  amongst  the  places 
selected  to  initiate  the  pupils  in  tho  difficulties  of  navi- 
gation. At  Annapolis,  in  the  Chnapake,  a  visit  is  paid 
to  tho  naval  school  of  tho  United  States  at  the  season 
whon  the  general  examinations  take  place  in  that  estab- 
lishment. The  voyage  usually  terminates  with  a  visit 
to  Cape  Breton,  and  some  points  of  Newfoundland  ;  the 
fisheries  and  drying-houses  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquclon 
are  generally  visited,  and  tho  Jeun  Burt  returns  to  Brest 
between  the  1st  and  15th  of  August,  having  hcen  absent 
ton  months.  A  sailing  brig,  namod  the  ObHyaik,  has 
lately  been  attached  to  the  Jean  Bart  as  a  supplementary 
Vessel. 

The  above  sketch  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  tho  means 
which  the  French  Government  adopts  for  tho  education 
of  its  future  naval  officers. 


of  cattle,  it  ought  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of  this  system, 
but  there  aro  other  questions  all  in  favour  of  it.  For 
sanitary  reasons  tho  system  should  be  adopted  ;  fir«t, 
that  it  enables  cities  to  get  rid  of  slaughter-houses,  those 
groat  pests  of  every  inhabited  neighbourhood.  Second, 
that  the  meat  is  preserved  in  a  more  healthy  and  fit  state 
for  human  food.  Tho  return  of  tho  refuse  matter  of 
.-slaughtered  cattle  to  the  soil  thus  enriching  it  with 
those  el.  menu  which  enter  into  the  growing  of  cattle,  is 
a  matter  which  the  more  intelligent  agriculturist*  and 
cattle  breeders  will  properly  estimate,  and  one  to  which  we 
hope  they  will  give  duo  emphasis  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question  in  tho  agricultural  journals.— American 
Itailu  ay  Times. 




RAILWAY  WAGONS  FOR  MEAT  TRANSPORT. 

The  adoption  of  refrigerator  cars  for  bringing  dressed 
beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  poultry  from  the  Western  States 
to  tho  seaboard  cities,  promises  most  important  ie. suits. 
Under  tho  old  system  of  putting  the  live  animals  into 
tho  cars  and  transporting  them  eastward,  they  almost 
invariably  suffered  a  large  decrease  of  Weight  from  want 


Frbncu  Ui'holsteht.— The  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics  for  upholstery  are  very  numerous. 
Tho  organzines  of  Franco  and  Piedmont,  the  wefts  of 
China  and  Japan,  aro  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tho  silk 
fabrics.  The  price  of  these  materials  has  much  increase  d 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  now  at  120frs.  to  130  frs. 
for  the  warp,  and  llOfrs.  to  120frs.  for  tho  weft.  The 
French  silk  is  the  dearest  and  the  most  esteemed.  The 
manufacture  of  reps  and  Uble-cloths  is  composed  of 
French  wo  ol,  valued  at  ten  or  fifteen  francs  tho  kilo- 
gramme, and  floss  silk,  worth  from  forty  to  sixty  francs, 
which  is  chiefly  derived  from  Switzerland.  Utrecht 
velvet  is  made  of  eoaU'  hair,  spun  in  England,  and  scld 
at  from  nine  to  thirty  francs  the  kilogramme,  according 
to  its  purity.  Horse-hair  fabric*  nre  woven  of  materials 
of  French  origin;  that  which  comes  from  Buenos  Ayres 
is  much  more  expensive,  costing  from  sixteen  to  thirty 
francs.  Woollen  damasks  are  woven  with  wool  coming 
from  the  north  of  France  ;  the  weft  is  worth  from  seven 
to  eight  francs  the  kilogramme,  the  warp  from  nine  to 


cars  are  of  tho  eight-wheeled  freight  pattei 
two  thicknesses  of  three-quarter  inch  pine  plank,  thr< 
inches  apart.  In  the  intervening  space,  three -inch  slabs 
of  cork  are  inserted,  cork  being  considered  the  best  non- 
conductor of  heat.  On  tho  top  of  the  car  is  a  flutter 
wheel  of  zinc,  working  horizontally  by  the  current  of 
air  created  during  the  motion  of  the  train.  On  the 
same  spindle  with  this  wheel  is  a  revolving  fan,  which 
throws  the  air  through  flues,  the  entire  length  of  the  car 
to  the  ice-chambere  at  each  end.  It  is  lure  cooled  and 
condensed,  and  falls  through  other  flues  to  the  floor, 
passing  under  the  hanging  meat,  and  enveloping  it  as 
it  rises  to  tho  ceiling.  The  temperature  maintained  is 
forty-two  degrees. 

Thcso  cars  can  carry  from  20,000  lb.  to  2.3,000  lbs. 
each,  and  the  meaU  invariably  come  forward  in  excellent 
condition.  The  benefits  of  this  system  in  brief  aro  :  a 
saving  in  weight  to  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  the  abolish- 
ment of  slaughter-houses  in  or  near  cities,  the  retention 
of  tho  refuse  matter  to  be  returned  to  tho  soil  through 
tho  compost  heaps  where  the  cattle  were  raised — a  most 
important  matter — and  the  improved  character  of  the 
moat  brought  to  market.  If  there  were  no  question  but 
that  of  tho  greater  humanity  of  this  method  of  treatment 


of  proper  feeding  and  watering.  Those  who  have  seen  ten  francs.  For  the  mixed  site  fabrics,  they  use  warp 
cattle  trains  on  a  hot  d  iv  will  understand  something  of  at  a  price  of  fifty  to  sixty  francs  the  kilogramme.  A  no 
the  tormenU  to  which  the  cattle  have  to  submit  and  Algerian  fabrics  are  composed  of  cotton  warps  ana 
the  prob  able  effect  upon  the  fle^h  as  human  food,  of  their  ,  woollen  wefU,  worth  from  five  to  six  francs  the  Kilo- 
long  confinement  in  these  pest  houses  deuomin  .ted  I  gramme.  The  price  of  the  cotton  fabrics,  such  as  calico  an  J 
"cattle  cars."  Persons  of  delicate  org.nizatinn  have  ;  cretonne,  used  for  making  prinU  and  chinUes.is  irom 
been  known  to  faint  from  tho  effect*  of  the  ab-m-h  of  the  1  fifty  centims  to  1  fr.  50  c.  per  metre;  these  fabrics  are 
passing  trains,  and  tho  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  woven  in  Alsace  and  Rouen.  I  he  cloth  used  in  up- 
animals  must  be  very  prejudicial,  rendering  them  unfit  ho'stciy  is  manufactured  at  Mouy ;  the  widest,  used  lor 
for  human  food.  By  the  adaption  of  the'refrigerating  I  table-covers,  is  worth  in  iU  rough  steto three  francs  the 
car  all  this  can  be  changed  for  the  better.  The  cattle  1  metre  ;  und  that  us.  d  for  covering  furniture  about  eight 
are  slaughtered  and  dressed  when  in  their  best  condition,  I  francs  the  metre.  The  printing  of  the  calico,  cretonne, 
and  the  meat  there  packed  directly  into  the  ear.  and  I  and  textile  fabric,  is  performed  principally  at  Mulhousc, 
thus  transported  to  tho  points  of  consumption.    Th.  se   Rouen,  and  Claye;  the  cloth  is  printed  in  I  ans.  Ihe 

"ed  freight  pattern,  built  of  carpet  manufacture  employs  English  and  trench  wool; 

the  minimum  price  for  the  ordinary  qualities  is  eight 
francs  the  kilogramme.  Tapestry  is  made  of  unmixed 
Knglish  wool,  which  costs,  without  dyeing,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  francs  tho  kilogramme.  The  embroidered 
cotton  fabrics  come  from  Tame  and  iU  neighbourhood; 
the  figured  muslins  from  St.  Quentin.  The  flax  yarn 
for  tick  is  spun  at  Lille.  The  figured  fabrics  used  in 
uphob»t<ry  are  woven  iu  tho  Jacquard  machine;  the 
plain  fabrics  arc  partly  woven  in  power  looms;  the 
embroidery  and  tapestry  is  produced  by  hand ;  but  they 
nre  beginning  now  to  manufacture  curpeU  by  machinery. 
The  printing  is  accomplished  by  cylinders  or  plaUs. 
The  cost  of  manufacture  amounU  to  10  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  common  articles ;  to  20  or  2o  per  cent, 
in  that  of  tho  better  fabrics ;  and  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 
that  of  the  most  expensive  articles.  The  avcrugo  amount 
of  general  expenses  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
production,  without  counting  the  cost  of  the  designs  and 
the  inventions,  which  is  often  very  considerable.  Plain 
fabrics,  at  least  those  which  are  worked  by  hand,  aro 
manufactured  in  the  homes  of  tho  workmen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tho  principal  manufacturing  centres  ; 
lor  instance,  the  Utrecht  velvet*  ure  woven  in  the 
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environs  of  Amiens,  by  workmen  who  also  cultivate  the 
ground.  Figured  and  fancy  fabrics  arc  usually  manu- 
factured in  large  workshops.  In  the  upholstery  trade, 
only  about  30  per  cent,  of  tho  hands  employed  art- 
women.  Paris  is  the  principal  market  for  ail  kinds  of 
fabrics  for  upholstery  ;  those  manufacturers  who  have 
no  depot  in  Paris  havo  always  an  agent  of  somo  kind. 
Many  manufacturers  only  work  for  one  or  two  Parisian 
wholesale  houses,  and  refuse  all  other  business ;  and 
this  association  between  tho  manufacturer  and  the 
Parisian  salesman  results  from  tho  absolute  noccssity  of 
dividing,  and  thereby  diminishing,  tho  risks  of  manu- 
facture (often  considerable)  in  the  production  of  those 
fancy  articles  of  which  the  consumption  is  relatively 
small  aud  variable.  The  manufacturers  of  hand -made 
tapestry  only  work  to  order,  for  a  new  pattern  has  to 
be  made  for  almost  every  buyer.  Those  who  make 
carpets  by  machinery  proparo  their  designs  beforehand, 
of  tho  different  sizes  accepted  in  the  trade,  so  as  to  al- 
ways have  a  large  assortment  on  hand.  Tho  munnfacturc 
of  fabrics  for  upholstery  is  one  of  those  for  which  France 
is  most  justly  celebrated ;  the  tapestry  of  the  imperial 
manufactories  of  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  are  without  a 
rival.  The  production  of  these  fabrics  is  estimated  at  I 
about  60,000,000.  The  exportation  of  carpets  and| 
tapestry  is  now  very  largo.  French  woollen  manu- 
factures bear  comparison  with  those  of  tho  best  foreign 
markets  ;  and  their  silk  fabrics  are  unrivalled.  Among 
the  principal  improvements  introduced  since  18oo  are: — 
Firstly — Tho  great  extension  of  steam  machinery. 
Secondly — Tho  introduction  of  a  machine  with  eight 
and  ten  rollers,  printing  fabrics  with  that  exquisite 
perfection  of  colouring  which  formerly  could  only  be 
produced  by  hand. 


sides  visiting  Spain  and  Sardinia.  About  seven  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  France,  during  which  time  he 
was  engaged  on  tlu>  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway,  and  as 
superintending  architect  of  tho  Havre  Docks.  On  the 
cry  being  raised  of  "  La  France  jxuir  Ux  Fran^ait,"  in 
1848,  ho  returned  to  England.  Though  ho  executed 
several  works  both  here  and  abroad,  his  bent  was  do* 
cidedly  literary,  lie  contributed  several  articles  to  the 
Builder  early  in  his  career,  especially  on  roofs.  In 
1807  ho  wrote  a  rudimentary  work  on  "  Limes  and 
Cements;"  in  1861,  "  Tho  Annual  Retrospect  of  En- 
gineering and  Architecture.' '  He  edited  "  The  Builders* 
and  Contractors'  Price-book,"  and  "  Tho  Engineers'  and 
Architects'  Pocket-book."  He  was  connected,  too,  with 
tho  Journal  uf  Unslighting  for  many  years,  and  wrote 
several  papers  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  for  tho 
Instution  of  Civil  Engineers,  for  which  he  received 
prizes.  Ho  was  the  author  of  many  articles  in  Brande's 
"  Dictionary  of  Science,"  and  in  the  '•  Dictionary  of 
Architecture,"  published  by  tho  Architectural  Society, 
especially  one  on  the  word  '*  Abattoir."  Mr.  Burn  ell 
was  a  relative  of  Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion was  made  a  member  of  tho  Government  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  as  to  tho  preservation  of  the  i 


Tobacco. — An  excellent  sample  of  tobacco  has  lately 
been  shown,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Nome,  of  West  Mait- 
hind,  New  South  Wales.  This  sample  is  similar  to  that 
which  ho  exhibited  at  the  late  agricultural  show,  and 
obtained  the  prize,  but  its  having  now  acquired  a  little 
more  nga,  the  tobacco  is  in  a  better  condition  than  at  the 
time  of  tho  Bhow,  and  will  bear  favourable  comparison 
even  with  tobacco  manufactured  from  American  leaf. 
This  tobacco  smokes  with  a  pleasant  taste,  and  leaves  a 
pure  white  ash,  and  is  free  from  that  acidity  which 
often  characterizes  colonial  tobacco,  and  arises  chief] y 
from  want  of  care  in  drying  the  leaf.  It  is  now  evident 
that  it  needs  only  proper  attention  to  the  various  stages 
of  tho  manufacture  for  colonial  makers  to  produce  an 
article  of  a  very  superior  description  to  that  usually 
found  in  the  market. 

Flax. — Flax  cleaning  operations  are  being  steadily 
extended  in  tho  country  districts  of  South  Australia, 
and  as  sujKTior  samples  of  this  valuable  commodity  have 
lately  been  finding  their  way  into  market,  an  increased 
price  has  been  obtained.  A  largo  rope-manufacturing 
firm  in  Syduey  have  despatched  an  agent  to  this  pro- 
vince to  purchase  at  least  30  tons  per  month,  and  it  is 
stated  that  negotiations  are  pending  for  the  lease  for  a 
term  of  years  of  2.000  acres  of  swamp  in  the  Waikato 
for  the  growth  of  lLix  to  supply  a  paper-mill  recently 
established  near  Syduey.  The  last  quotation  of  the 
article  is  £30  per  ton. 


Mn.  George  Rowden  Brnxsu.— George  R.  Burnell, 
known  as  the  writer  of  several  scientific  works,  died  at 
his  residence,  in  Kensington  Garden-terrace,  on  the 
23rd  July  last,  in  his  51th  year.  His  attainments  were 
numerous.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  had  resided  in  America,  Franco,  and  Belgium,  be- 


of  tho  Houses  of  Parliament— a  committee,  by  the  way, 
that  sat  long,  published  a  useful  report,  and  never  re- 
ceived the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  its  services. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  tho  Society  of  Arts  in  1860. 


Jubilations  Issue*. 


BooK-KEErrxo.  By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton  and  John 
Ball.  (Macmitlan  and  Uo.) .— This  is  one  of  tho  Clarendon 
Press  series,  and,  in  a  small  compass  gives  the  theory 
and  practice  of  this  art.  The  work  is  named  as  one  of 
tho  text-books  which  may  be  consulted  with  profit  by 
those  proposing  to  go  in  for  the  Society  of  Arts  Examin- 
ations. 


Malts. 


Sthikes  in  tub  TiMBorEuwAun  III.— When  Edward 
III.  was  rebuilding  Westminster  Palace,  so  many  work- 
men and  labourers  withdrew  from  his  works,  that  ho 
issued  a  proclamation  that  no  one  was  to  employ  them 
under  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  but  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  men  is  recorded  to  havo  taken  placo  here. 
This  smooth-sailing  was,  ]>erhaps,  duo  to  the  observance 
of  certain  articles  drawn  up  by  the  trade,  which  wo  are 
about  to  notice.  From  Mr.  Riley's  documents  it  appears 
that  about  three  years  after  tho  "  strike  "  at  Westminster 
the  corporation  took  the  masons  in  hand.  Solid,  hard- 
handed,  slow-thinking  men  they  were,  not  particular 
about  such  trifles  as  the  way  their  names  were  spelt,  or 
whether  they  had  any  surnames  at  all;  though  not 
clumsy,  very  precise  over  tho  way  they  did  their  work, 
and  determined  that  no  one  should  do  it  in  any  other 
fashion.  The  mason  hewers  set  themselves  against  the 
light  masons  and  setters,  aud  their  disputes  seem  to  have 
been  very  frequent  and  tiresome,  when  tho  mayor  under- 
took to  investigate  their  cast*.  He  attributed  their  dis- 
sensions to  the  fact  that  their  trade  was  not  regulated 
"  by  the  government  of  folks  of  their  trade,"  and  agreed 
to  receive  twelve  of  their  representatives,  who  should 
draw  up  a  eodo  of  articles  by  which,  for  tho  future,  it 
should  be  ordered  and  ruled.  Six  masons  on  behalf  of 
the  hewers,  and  six  on  behalf  of  the  light  masons  and 
setters  attended  this  conference.  The  regulations,  which 
were  drawn  up  in  Norman- French,  were  briefly  thus  :— 
Every  man  might  work  in  any  branch  of  tho  trade,  if 
skilful  at  it ;  "good  folks"  were  to  be  chosen  and  sworn 
to  see  that  no  mason  undertook  work  that  ho  was  not 
able  to  do,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  expulsion.  No 
one  was  to  toko  work  in  gross  (wholesale  or  by  contract) 
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if  ho  had  not  ability  to  complete  it  in  a  proper  manner- 
He  who  did  undertake  such  work  in  gross  was  to  take 
with  him  to  tho  employer  six  or  four  ancient  men  of  the 
trade  to  testify  that  he  was  able  to  perform  it,  and  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  finishing  it  if  he 
should  prove  unable  to  do  so.  iS'o  ono  was  to  set  an 
apprentice  or  journeyman  to  work,  except  in  the  presenco 
of  his  master,  before  he  was  perfectly  instructed.  No 
one  was  to  take  an  apprentice  for  less  than  seven  years. 
The  masters  that  were  rhostn  to  superintend  tho  trade 
were  to  oversee  that  those  who  worked  by  tho  day  took 
for  their  hire  what  their  work  was  worth,  and  asked  no 
outrageous  pay.  If  any  objected  to  be  ruled  by  these 
persons,  his  name  was  to  be  reported  to  the  mayor,  who 
with  the  consent  of  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  would  im- 
prison or  otherwise  punish  him,  "that  no  other  rebels 
may  take  example  by  him,  to  be  ruled  by  the  good 
folks  of  their  trade  ;"  and,  finally,  no  one  was  to  take 
the  apprentice  of  another  to  his  prejudice  or  damage, 
until  the  expiration  of  their  term,  under  penalty  of  half 
a  mark  for  each  conviction. — Builder. 

Nbw  Manures. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Norwich,  Mr.  Kcad,  M.P.  for  Norfolk, 
Bays: — "Already  tho  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
crop  is  acting  prejudicially  to  tho  Norfolk  farmer. 
Clover  sickness  is  a  common  complaint ;  and  no  chemist 
can  tell  us  what  it  is  that  the  clover  extracts  from  the 
land  which  our  manures  do  not  return  to  it;  nor  have 
they  suggested  any  treatment  which  has  in  the  slightest 
degree  mitigated  the  evil.  It  is  feared  that  turnips  are 
showing  signs  of  a  similar  ailment;  anyhow,  it  is  certain 
that  the  same  dressing  of  manuro  fails  to  produce  the 
same  weight  of  roots  as  it  did  25  years  ago." 


.J. 


.  J.  Al- 


Boots,  Ac.,  removing  dirt  from  the  bottoms  of— 2625— G.  Tldoombe. 
Brewr*'  nnlngs-2661-E.  Beanes. 
Brewing  apparatus— 2602—  T.  Haigh. 
Brick-making  machinery— 2636— K.  Scholefleld. 
Brick*,  tiles,  Ac  -  2630-W.  H.  Tooth. 

Urlcks,  Ac,  composition  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of— 2629— 
O.  C.  Setchell. 

Buildings,  apparatus  to  be  employe i  in  the  construction  of-2612— 
J.  Tail. 

Cage.,  Ac.-2565-C.  Mohrand  8.  E.  Smith. 
Cans,  Ac,  clotiiig-2421-C.  J.  L.  Nicholson. 
Carriage  springs,  Ac. — 2565 — J.  l'almer. 
Cartilages  -  2033— W.  II.  Crocker. 
Cartridges -2o2H-W.  It.  Lake. 

Casks,  Ac,  bu%hlng  the  bung-holes  of— 2633— II.  Ground. 
Clothing,  Ac,  dl«infecting  — 2544— G.  Nelson. 
Coal,  Ac,  cutting— 2643-  J.  Glllott  and  P.  Copley. 
Copper,  Ac,  smelting— 2600 — H.  C.  Ensell. 
Cotton,  Ac,  threads  of,  preparing  for  the 
BUM. 

Despatch  boxes,  Ac— 260T— F.  J.  Kncwstub. 
Dress  fastenings  and  ornamental  appendages — 2635  — R. 
Dyeing,  Ac,  red  colour  for— 2017— J.  II.  Johnson. 
Earthenware,  Ac. — 2688  — J.  II.  Atterbury. 
Electro-magnets— 2S71-A.  Albliii  and  J.  Vaglica. 
Fabrics,  woven -2666— 8.  R.  Samuels  and  J.  Blrks. 
Feed- water  heaters— 25.6— II.  N.  Waters, 
lire-arms,  brecch-loading-2645-A.  M.  Clark. 
Flax,  Ac,  preparing  and  sp:nning— 2579— D, 
Furnaces— 2627— A.  Goodman. 
Furnaces,  blast— 2617— J.  Watson. 
Grain,  cleaning— 2667-J.  H.  Johnson. 
Grain,  Ac,  preparing  aud  matiuring  before  sowing—: 

Etkhardt. 
Hcald  warpers—  2623- W.  Chorlton. 

Heat,  Ac  ,  non-conducting  composition  for  preventing  tho  radiation 

or  transmission  of—  2492— F.  Le  Roy. 
Horiion,  artidcla),  used  for  taking  altItudes-2624-C.  George. 
Horses,  roughing— 2620 — H.  Th»m|  son. 
Illuminated  devices  and  designations— 2616— F.  M.  B. 
Lamps-2445—  C.  F.  C.  Cretin. 
Leather,  compound  for  tanning— 25i9— A.  Clark. 
Linen,  Ac,  drying— 2590— W.  II.  Davey. 
Looms— 2306— T.  F.,  J.,  C.  H..  and  E  Firth. 
■-2613-T.  Wrigley  and  J.  Holding. 


Mills  lor  grlndlng-a576-J.  G.  Tongue. 
Millstones,  dressing— 2614-A.  B.  Childs. 
Motive-power  engines— 2654—  W.  L.  Williams. 
Motive-power,  obtaining— 2872— H.  J.  Itehrens  and  E.  Dart. 
Motive-power,  Ac,  obtaining— 25sl— E.  Ledger. 
Mowing  and  reaping  machine*— 2652— R.  W.  Morgan. 
Mules,  self-acting,  for  spinning,  Ac— 2649— 8.  V 
Music  books,  Ac,  machinery  for  turning  over  tl 
J.  Grant. 

Needles,  Ac,  flattening  heads  of-2641-J.  J 
Oil  testers—  2592  -T.  It.  Shaw. 
Ores,  Ac,  decomposing  the  sulphureU  of  iron  < 
B.  Hunt. 

Pianofortes,  apparatus  for  attaching  to,  In  order  to  facilitate  1 

study  of  the  notes  -2495— G.  Calkin. 
Pumps— 2557—  J.  Norbury  and  J.  Shaw. 
Railway  breaks— 2597  —  P.  RobcrUuo. 
Railway  rails— 2591 — J.  Ilea  ton. 

Railway  rails,  uniting  the  ends  of— 2621—  W.  R.  Lak  e. 

Railway  trains,  communication  between  passengers,  guards,  ai 

engine  drivers— 2699— J.  L.  Clark. 
Resinous  sudattons,  administering— 1505—  W.  E.  Gedge. 
Rotary  engines— 2601— A.  V.  Newton. 
Rotary  engine*-  2651— W  .  Hall. 

Rotary  or  ccutrlfugal  machines— 2808— T.  W.  Rammell. 

Sand,  Ac,  grinding— 2519- J.  Fletcher,  sen.,  J.  Fletcher,  Jan.,  i 

W.  Fletcher. 
Sewing  machines— 2599— H.  Hughes. 
Sewing  machines— 2646— R.  Harvey. 
Sewing  needles,  holders  for— 2631— G.  J.  Colette. 
Shaft  tugt— 2648 — J.  Dawson. 
Ships'  propeilers-1435-H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Ships'  signal  lamps— 2577 — J.  8.  8 tames. 
Steam  cultivators— 2279— R.  Urett  and  G.  Daniels. 
Stearlne,  manufacturing -2647— A.  E.  Borgen. 
Stoves,  Ac-2569— W.  Corbltt. 
Stoves,  Aft-2573-J.  Phillips. 
|  Sulphate  of  Iron  solution,  treating  and  ut 
llrauy. 

Tents— 2557— J.  H.  Dearie  and  T.  Brown, 
limber,  cutting— 2642— J.  J.  Long. 
Tools  for  cutting  tubes,  Ac— 2683— W.  Thomson. 
Vapour,  condensing- 2644— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Walls,  Ac,  con»trucUng— 1416— 8.  Parr  and  A.  Strong. 
Water  meters— 2563— B.  P.  Stockman. 
Wheat,  Ac,  manufacturing  Into  Hour— 2805— J.  H.  Jo 
Wheel*  and  tyres -2610-U.  Walker  and  J.  F.  A.  1 
Window  sashes— 2594 — J.  Sawyer. 
Wool,  Ac.,  washlng-2682-L.  Gay. 


T67. 

758. 
760. 
764. 
766. 
773, 
735. 
778. 
777. 
779. 
7»6. 
791. 
798. 
800. 
801. 
810. 


A.  F. 


BtALBD. 


.7.  Hammersley. 

H.  A.  Dufrenc. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
J.  L.  Clark. 
J.  B.  Fell. 

I.  L. 
J.  M.  Stanley. 
T.  Wl.lttaker. 
J.  Ea»twood. 

W.  Langwell  A  II.  Spring. 

J.  G.  Tongue. 
H.  Symons. 
J.  and  J.  Thorn 


814. 
816. 
817. 
820. 
839. 
840. 


W.  W.  Greener. 
F.  J.  lUynes. 
A.  F.  Balrd. 
H.  Willis. 
E.  Morewood. 
W.  H.  Halsey. 
P.  F.  Halbard. 
W.  B.  Klnscy. 
8.  Nav  lor. 

M.T.  Shaw  and  T.  H.llead. 

W.  Thorn 


851. 
852. 
854. 


A.  P.  Stephens. 
J.  Hodgcson. 
A.  and  E.  Geary. 
H.  Kershaw. 


866. 

896. 
925. 


957. 

9i8. 

961. 

962. 
1007. 
1081. 
1096. 
1109. 
1114. 
1164. 


1298. 

1334. 
1434. 
1463. 
1796. 
1M>0. 
1940. 
2211. 


8.  H.  Salom  and  T.  Field. 

J.  8.  Gee. 
J.  B.  Llonctt. 
G.  Davtes. 

O.  Twlgg  and  H.  Batetnan. 

8.  Ducr. 
G.  Davie*. 

G.  Macdona  A  O.  Hllliard. 

W.  S.  Boulton. 

A.  Elliot  and  J.  Barker. 

A.  B.  Walker. 
J.  II.  Johnson. 

B.  J.  ; 
T.  I 

E.  Watteeu. 

G.  Coles,  J.  A.Jaques.i 
J.  A.  Fanshawe. 

G.  Coles,  J.  A.  Jaques.i 
J.  A.  Fanshawe. 

C.  B.  and  J.  liar  dick. 

H.  A.  Bonneville. 

C.  D.  Abel. 

D.  Jones. 
C.  H.  Wells. 
K.  Malster. 
W.  1L  Lake. 
A.  B. 


PATXNT4  OS  WHICH  THR  StaMF  DClT  OP  £60  HIS 


22C5.  8.  Chutwood. 
2274.  R.  A.  ltrooman. 
2277.  J.  Grand. 
2(37.  W.J  Murphy. 
2361.  A.  V.  Newton. 
2369.  II.  A.  ltonneville. 
2465.  A.V.  Newton. 


PaTBTT  OH 


2294.  J.  M.  Hart. 
2300.  W.  L.  Wise. 
2355.  J.  W  akelield. 
2397.  I).  J.  Flcetwoc 
2379.  T.  T.  Ponsonby. 
2315.  »i.  T.  B-.u^eld. 
G.W.l 
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 •  

Examinations,  1869. 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  1869  is 
now  published,  and  may  be  had  gratit  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Phizes. 

The  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  the  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Railway  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans  :— 

1.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  meat  by 
rail,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  moat  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail. 
The  principal  evils  to  be  avoided  are— excessive  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressure,  by  handling, 
exposure  to  dust,  insects,  &c.  This  prize  may  bo  awarded 
for  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitabln  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  be 
sent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  milk  cans  by 
by  rail,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  viow  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  the  ordinary  open  tracks.  The  principal  evils  to  be 
avoided  are — the  heating  and  shaking  of  the  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  to  bo  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  vie  w  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  deterio- 
ration which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  the 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns.1'  The  principal  evils 
to  bo  avoided  are — the  heating  of  the  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  tho  can  which  may  cause  tho  buttery 
particles  to  separate. 

A  specimen  of  the  improved  railway  milk-can  to  be 


The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  before  the  1st  February,  18G9. 

Harvesting  Corn  in  Wet  Weather. 
The  Essay  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gillwell- 
park,  Sewardstone,  Essex,  for  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas 
were  awarded,  is  now  ready.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  publishers  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  price 
one  shilling,  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Contts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Cantor  Lectures. 

"On  Food."    By  Dr.  Lethbby,  M.A.,  M.B.,  &c. 

Lecture  IV.,  delivered  Monday,  Feueuaby  10th. 

Trturvation  of  Food— Unwholesome  and  Adulterated  Food. 

It  roquiros  do  argument  to  show  that  the  preservation 
of  food  is  a  matter  of  great  public  importance ;  for  it  not 
only  enables  us  to  provide  against  actual  want  in  periods 
of  unusual  scarcity,  but  it  also  affords  the  means  of 
equalising  the  distribution  of  food  at  all  times,  so  that 
the  excess  of  one  country  may  be  used  in  supplying  the 
doficiency  of  another.  In  tho  pastoral  districts,  for 
example  of  Canada,  Australia,  Tasmania,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  ana  the 
Brazils,  thousands  of  tons  of  meat  are  always  available  as 
food,  and  yet  they  are  lost  to  us  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  preserving  it.  In  South  America,  at  least  two  millions 
of  beasts  are  annually  slaughtered  for  tho  fat,  skin,  and 
bones,  the  flesh  of  which  could  be  supplied  hero  at  leu 
than  2§d.  per  [pound.  So  also  in  Australia,  tho  amount 
of  meat  available  as  food  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
Last  year  Mr.  Phil  pott  stated  to  the  Food  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  that  he  himself  was  in  tho  habit  of 
melting  down  from  1,000  to  1,500  sheep  daily  for  four 
months  together;  and  that  in  tho  vast  districts  of  rich 
pasture-land  from  Victoria  to  Brisbane,  there  was  an 
unlimited  supply  of  tho  very  finest  meat— all  of  which 
was  at  present  entirely  wasted,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  tho  flesh ;  and,  therefore,  the  carcasses  of 
the  animals  were  melted  down  for  fat.  A  bullock  in 
Australia,  he  said,  costs  only  from  £3  to  X  I ;  and  legs  of 
mutton  of  the  very  best  qualitv  were,  when  suited,  sold 
for  three  shillings  a-dozen.  tf  some  simple  and  prac- 
ticable means  could  bo  devised  for  preserving  such 
meat,  it  might  bo  supplied  to  our  markets  at  loss  than 
3d.  a  pound. 

Until  recently  the  only  process  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose was  the  rude  method  of  salting  tho  meat,  but  the 
deterioration  of  it  was  so  obvious,  and  the  distaste  for  it 
so  general,  that  it  was  only  practised  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  for  occasions  when  fresh  meat  could  not  be  obtained. 
Tho  salt  junk  of  the  navy  in  olden  time  was  a  good 
exam  pie  of  the  wretchedly  unwholesomo  and  indigestible 
meat  prepared,  for  it  could  hardly  be  called  preserved, 
by  this  process.  Recognizing,  therefore,  the  necessity 
for  a  botttor  means  of  preserving  food,  the  naval 
authorities  of  every  country  appealed  to  scienco,  and  gave 
the  largest  encouragement  to  inventors.  A  further 
stimulus  to  invention  was  created  by  the  necessity  for 
supplying  our  Arctic  explorers  with  good  and  wholesome 
food  during  their  long  winter  residence  in  tho  frozen 
seas  of  tho  north ;  and  as  that  inquiry  was  set  on  foot, 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  north-west 
pisstige  to  our  possessions  in  America,  but  also  with  the 
view  of  prosecuting  scientific  research  in  almost  inac- 
cessible regions,  an  unusual  inducement  was  offered  for 
the  preparation  of  such  food.  The  demand  thus  created 
was  soon  acknowledged  by  science,  and  was  also  met  by 
the  practical  skill  of  the  manufacturer,  so  that  the 
Arctic  voyager  went  confidently  on  his  journey,  know- 
ing that  he  had  other  food  than  the  unwholesome  junk 
of  the  navy.  Tho  earliest  preparations  supplied  to  him 
were  mixtures  of  dried  meat  with  Hugar  and  spico 
(petnmiean),  but  after  a  time  they  were  furnished  with 
fresh  meat,  preserved  in  air-tight  cases.  At  first  the 
supply  was  chiefly  for  voyagors  in  cold  countries,  but 
when  the  value  of  this  method  of  preservation  became 
known,  the  European  residents  of  hot  climates,  as 
India,  eagerly  sought  for  tho  fresh  foods  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  use  in  their  own  country,  and  thus 
an  additional  stimulus  was  given  to  this  process  of 
manufacture.    At  the  present  time  it  has  acquired 
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I  hare  before  uic  a  list  of  the  specifications  of  patents 
relating  to  tho  preservation  of  food,  from  the  year  1691 
to  tho  end  of  1855,  and  I  find  that  only  ono  was 
described  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  three  in  tho 
eighteenth,  while  as  many  as  117  were  specified  in  the 
first  55  years  of  tho  present  century.  Invention,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  prolific  of  new  processes,  for  it  is 
mainly  confined  to  an  application  of  ono  or  two  simple 
elementary  principles — 26  of  tho  patents,  for  example, 
are  for  the  preservation  of  food  by  drying;  91  by 
excluding  atmospheric  sir ;  8  by  covering  the  food  with 
an  impervious  substance,  as  fat,  extract  of  meat,  gelatine, 
collodion,  &o.,and  7  by  injecting  meat  with  various  salts. 

But  before  we  proceed  with  the  examination  of  these 
processes,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  inquire  a  little  into 
the  circumstances  which  favour  organic  decomposition. 
It  would  seem,  from  experiment  and  observation,  that 
three  concurrent  conditions  aro  absolutely  necessary  for 
active  putrefaction — namely,  the  presence  of  much 
moisture,  the  access  of  atmospherio  air,  and  a  certain 
temperature,  as  from  about  40°  to  200°  of  Fahrenheit ; 
any  of  these  being  absent,  the  organic  substance  resists 
decay.  All  preservative  processes  must,  therefore, 
depend  on  an  application  of  one  or  other  of  these 
principles;  and  perhaps  we  may  add  a  fourth — namely, 
the  action  of  chemical  agents.  Let  us  review  them  in 
detail. 

1st.  The  preeerrattion  of  eubitemcee  by  drying  (htm  is  of 
▼cry  ancient  date.  In  our  anatomical  museums  we  have 
long  known  that  specimens  of  the  animal  body  may  be 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  time  by  drying  them,  and 
then  varnishing  them  so  as  to  exclude  moisture.  Here 
is  a  dihwetion  prepared  in  that  manner,  which  has  been 
used  for  lecture  illustration  at  the  London  Hospital  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  yet  it  is  as  sound  as  when 
it  was  made.    In  warm  climates  it  has  been  a  practice 


for  ages  to  preserve  fish,  and  even  meat,  by  drying  them 
—the  meat  being  cut  into  strips  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  warm  dry  air.  Charqui  or  South  American  beef, 
which  you  see  here,  is  an  example  of  it.  It  is  obtained 
from  animals  that  are  grass-fed,  and  they  are  killed  by 
pithing  and  then  bleeding  them.  Directly  the  hide  is 
taken  off,  the  flesh  is  stripped  from  the  bones  and  allowed 
to  cool.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  table,  and  jerked,  or  cut 
up  into  thin  slices,  which  are  piled  up  in  heaps  with 
alternate  layers  of  salt.  After  standing  twelve  hours  the 
meat  is  turned,  and  fresh  salt  is  added  where  necessary. 
The  next  day  the  salted  strips  are  placed  upon  hurdles, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  It  requires  two  or  three 
days  to  dry  the  meat  thoroughly,  and,  for  fear  of  damp, 
it  is  always  taken  in-doors  at  night.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  meat,  as  jhito,  which  is  tha  beat  and 
most  free  from  sinew ;  want  a,  the  second  quality ; 
and  t(uaJo,  the  third,  which  1b  very  thin  and  full  of 
sinews.  All  the  varieties  require  to  be  well  soaked  in 
water,  and  then  to  be  cut  small  and  cooked  bv  pro- 
longed boiling.  But  animal  foods  are  not  well  pre- 
served in  this  manner,  as  they  lose  their  flavour,  and 
become  tough  and  indigestible';  the  fat  also  gets  rancid, 
and  in  damp  weather  tho  meat  absorbs  moisture  and  be- 
comes mouldy  and  sour.  Perhaps  the  lean  parts  of  meat, 
as  the  heart,  tongue,  and  strips  of  muscle  might  be  ad- 
vantageously preserved  in  this  way,  especially  in  wurm 
and  dry  climates.  Tho  Food  Committee  of  this  Society 
reported  favourably  of  a  specimen  of  dry  powdered  beef 
from  Queenstown,  which  they  said  was  m  excellent  con- 
dition, and  contained  about  four  times  as  much  nu- 
tritious matter  as  ordinary  meat.  Generally,  however, 
the  fat  is  very  rancid,  oven  when  pains  are  taken  to 
prevent  the  substance  from  getting  mouldy.  It  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  all  attempts  to  preserve  milk  and 
tho  yoko  of  eggs  by  drying  havo  failed,  although  the 
dried  white  of  egg  will  kee  p  well,  as  in  the  process  of 
Mr.  Charles  Lamont,  whore  the  albumen  is  dried  in  thin 
scales — forty-four  eggs  making  about  one  pound  of  the 
preparalion.  Alworbent  substances  mixed  with  the 
■4»tly  food  will  obviate  the  difficulty,  to  some  extent,  as  in 


the  preparation  of  ptmmican,  where  sugar  and  spice  are 
added  to  the  dry  powdered  meat ;  and  in  the  several 
processes  for  preserving  milk  by  evaporating  it  and 
mixing  it  with  sugar,  4cc,  as  in  the  patents  of  Newton, 
(1835),  Grimwade  (1847  and  1855),  Louis  (1848),  &c.  ; 
as  well  as  tho  process  ofDaviBon  and  Symington  (1847) 
for  preserving  eggs  by  mixing  the  yokes  and  white* 
with  flour,  ground  rice,  or  other  farinaceous  substance, 
and  drying.  Extract  of  meat  also  may  be  preserved  in 
the  same  manner,  as  in  tho  patent  of  Donaldson  (1793), 
of  Robertson  (1861),  and  of  Borden  (1851),  where  the 
extract,  after  the  separation  of  fat,  is  mixed  with 
farinaceous  matters ;  in  the  last  case  it  is  also  baked  in 
the  form  of  biscuits.  In  the  year  1854,  MM.  Blumen- 
thal  and  Chollct  obtained  their  patent  for  combining 
meat  and  vegetables  in  the  form  of  tablets,  by  first  dry- 
ing the  meat  and  vegetables  and  pressing  into  cakes, 
and  then  submitting  them  to  successive  immersions  in 
rich  soup — allowing  thorn  to  dry  in  warm  air  after  each 
immersion.  When  tho  extract  of  meat  is  made  without 
fat  or  gelatine,  as  in  the  case  of  Liebig's  extract,  it  may 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  pasty  condition,  without 
mixing  it  with  farinaceous  matters,  although  the  pre- 
paration of  it  with  baked  flour,  as  already  described,  ia  a 
great  improvement. 

The  process  of  drying  is,  however,  best  adapted  for 
the  preservation  of  vegetable  substances,  and  it  has  been 
so  UBed  from  time  immemorial  as  in  the  keeping  of  pot- 
herbs, in  preparing  the  tea-leaf,  in  making  hay,  4c.  In 
this  country,  tho  first  recorded  patent  for  preserving 
vegetables  by  drying  them,  was  granted  in  1780,  to  John 
Graefer,  who  sought  to  retain  the  flavours  of  vegetables 
by  first  dipping  them  in  boiling  salt  and  water,  and  then 
drying.  Forty  years  later  (1820)  John  Vallance  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  preserving  hops  by  drying  thtan, 
and  then  compressing  them  into  a  small  space.  Then 
came  the  patents  of  Edwards  (August,  1840),  for  boiling, 
granulating,  and  drying  potatoes  ;  and  of  Grillett  (No- 
vember, 1840),  for  preserving  both  cooked  and  uncooked 
potatoes  by  drying.  Ten  years  afterwards  (in  Novem- 
ber, 1850)  Masson  obtained  his  patent  for  preserving 
vegetables  by  drying  them  and  forcibly  compressing 
them,  so  that  they  were'  reduced  to  one-seventh  their 
original  bulk— a  cubic  yard  containing  rations  for 
16,000  men.  This  process  has  been  very  successful,  and 
it  is  still  practised  by  Devaux,  Chollct,  and  others, 
for  it  serves  for  the  preservation  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots,  cauliflowers, 
beans,  apples,  &c. ;  and  when  steeped  in  water  they  re- 
absorb their  natural  proportions  of  moisture  and  swell 
out  to  their  original  size.  They  are,  however,  some- 
what deficient  of  flavour,  and  they  require  prolonged 
boiling,  as  from  one  and  a-half  to  ono  and  threo-quaiter 
hours,  to  cook  them. 

By  a  more  careful  process  of  drying,  Mr.  Makepiece 
has  managed  to  preserve  both  the  colour  and  the  flavour 
of  vegetables,  especially  of  pot-herbs,  as  you  may  see 
from  these  specimens. 

Altogether  there  are,  or  have  been,  about  thirty-one 
patents  in  this  country  for  the  preservation  of  various 
articles  of  food  by  drying  them. 

2nd.  The  preservation  of  organic  nuttier  by  excluding 
mtmoepherit  air  is,  like  the  last,  a  very  ancient  procts*. 
The  old  practice  of  burying  tho  dead  in  leaden  coffins, 
and  the  still  more  ancient  custom  of  swathing  tht-m  in 
resinous  bandages  or  waxed  cloths  (called  cerements, 
owe  their  preservative  powers  to  the  exclusion  of  at- 
mospheric air ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  seeing  the  efficacy 
of  tho  process,  that  the  scientific  principle  of  it  was  not 
long  ago  recognised  and  applied  to  the  preservation  of 
food.  The  first  patent  of  tho  kind  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  in  this  country,  was  granted  to  Francis  Plowdcn, 
in  June,  1807 ;  and  he  describes  it  as  a  process  for  "  pre- 
serving butchers'  meat,  animal  and  other  comestible  sub- 
stances, by  encrusting  them  with  a  Bubstanee,  which 
must  not  only  resist  the  effects  of  atmospheric  air,  but 
I  must  not  communicate  any  noxious  quality  to  its  con- 
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tenta,"  and  for  this  purpose  he  employed  essence  or 
extract  of  meat — the  substanco  being  dressed,  so  that  it 
may  preserve  the  longer,  is  wiped  dry,  and  put  into  a 
wooden  veasel,  and  the  hot  extract  is  poured  over  it  in  a 
fusible  state,  so  as  to  find  its  way  into  every  vacuum. 
Three  years  later  (in  February,  1810),  Augustus  de 
Heine  took  out  ths  first  patent  for  preserving  meat,  by 
exhausting  tho  air  from  the  vessel  containing  the  meat, 
and  he  contrived  a  machine  for  tho  purpose,  as  tho 
action  of  the  common  air-pump  was  tedious.  Bix-and- 
thirty  years  after  this  (1846)  the  late  Mr.  Warington, 
of  Apothecaries'  Hill,  obtainod  his  patent  for  the  pre- 
servation of  animal  substances,  by  coating  them  with 
common  glue,  gelatine,  or  concentrated  meat  gravies,  or 
otherwise  by  dipping  thorn  in  warm  solutions  of  such 
substances ;  or  by  wrapping  thorn  in  waterproof  cloth, 
or  covering  them  with  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  or 
varnish.  These  mark  the  starting-points  of  the  various 
processes  now  in  use ;  for  example  : — 

(«).  Of  those  which  owe  their  operation  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  &\r,by  filling  up  the  vexwl  wtth  something  hot,  there 
are  the  patents  of  Plowdon  (1807),  who  usod  rich  gravy 
or  extract  of  meat;  of  Granholm  (1817),  who  used  hot 
fat,  or  hot  animal  jelly ;  and  of  Wothly  (1855),  who 
used  oil,  as  in  preserving  anchovies.  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised, considering  how  easily  tho  exclusion  of  air  is 
effected  by  surrounding  the  substance  with  hot  fat,  that 
this  method  of  preserving  meat  has  not  been  adopted  in 
Australia  and  South  America ;  for  as  tho  fat  which  they 
prepare  from  their  wild  stock  is  sent  to  this  country  in 
casks,  there  would  be  no  ditficulty  in  sending  with  it 
tho  finer  descriptions  of  joints,  as  legB  of  mutton  and 

Jood  pieces  of  beef.  The  process  should  be  con- 
ucted  as  follows : — When  tho  fat  is  melted,  and  is  at 
a  temperature  of  from  240°  to  2.50"  Fahr.,  tho  fresh 
joints  should  be  plunged  into  it,  and  kept  there  for  a 
few  minutes,  so  thut  tho  superficial  moisture  might  be 
thoroughly  evaporated.  They  should  then  ho  imme- 
diately packed  in  sound  dry  casks,  and  filled  up  with 
hot  fat,  at  a  temperature  of  •212*  or  thereabout.  In  this 
manner  the  fat  and  the  joints  might  be  transmitted  to 
this  country,  and  on  their  arrival  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  melting  the  fat  whilo  in  the  casks,  and  then 
removing  the  preservod  joints. 

Vegetable  substances  are  frequently  preserved  in  bottles 
filled  up  with  hot  syrup,  and  the  practice  is  a  very  old  one. 
Hot  water  is  also  us<k1  for  the  same  purpose,  and  this 
method  dates  from  tho  year  1807,  when  this  Society  gave 
a  premium  to  Mr.  Haddington  for  his  method  of  preserv- 
ing fruits  without  sugar.  His  process  was  to  gather  the 
fruit  a  little  before  ripening,  and  to  put  it  immediately 
into  clean  bottles,— filling  tho  bottles  with  tho  fruit  to 
the  neck.  They  were  then  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  and  heat  was  applied  until  it  rose  to  tho  tempera- 
ture of  160°  to  170*  Fahr.  After  standing  exposed  to 
this  temperature  for  half-an-hour,  tho  bottles  were  filled 
up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  boiling  water,  and 
wore  then  immediately  corked  and  covered  at  tho  top 
with  cement.  The  action  of  tho  hoat  was  not  merely  to 
expel  atmospheric  air  from  the  bottles,  but  also  to 
coagulate  the  vegetable  albumen  of  the  fruit.  Fruits 
and  green  vegetables  are  still  preserved  in  this  manner, 
a  little  alum  being  generally  added  to  tho  water  in 
the  bottle,  for  tho  purpose  of  hardening  tho  tender 
skin  of  the  fruit,  and  so  preventing  its  disfigurement  by 


bursting. 

(A).  A' 


(A).  A  process  not  very  unliko  the  preceding,  is  that 
which  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
in  the  re*iei,  by  heating  the  mbttance  in  it.  This  is  the 
plan  of  M.  Appert,  who,  in  1810  (three  years  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Saddington's  method),  obtained  the 
reward  of  1 2,000  francs,  offered  in  tho  preceding  year 
by  the  French  Government,  for  tho  best  method  of  pre- 
serving food.  Here  is  the  book  which  M.  Appert  wrote 
at  the  time,  and  he  tells  us  to  cook  the  food  to  some 
extent,  and  put  it  into  strong  glass  bottlos — filling  them 
almost  to  the  top.   The  bottles  are  then  to  be  securely 


oorked,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  boil- 
ing water.  To  guard  against  accident  from  bursting, 
the  corks  are  to  bo  wired  down,  and  the  bottles  wrapped 
up  separately  in  cloths.  After  this  the  corks  are  to  be 
well  covered  with  pitch,  to  exclude  atmospheric  air.  A 
like  process  was  patented  in  the  autumn  of  the  name 
year  (1810),  by  Mr.  Peter  Darand,  who,  no  doubt, 
derived  it  from  the  published  account  of  M.  Appert, 
dated  nine  months  before  ;  and  since  then,  many  such 
patents  have  been  obtained,  which  I  need  not  describe. 
Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  preaervo  milk 
by  this  process.  Appert  recommended  that  the  milk 
should  be  boiled  down  to  about  half  its  bulk  before 
putting  it  into  the  bottles;  and  in  1847  Bekaert  tried  to 
nnprovo  tho  process  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  tho 
milk.  Later  still,  in  tho  same  year,  Martin  de  Lignac 
obtained  a  patent  for  preserving  milk,  by  evaporating 
it  to  one-sixth  of  its  bulk  before  bottling  it.  Then  there 
were  the  pitenta  of  Symington  and  of  Moreau  (1853), 
but  all  these  methods  have  failed  in  practice,  on  ac- 
count of  tho  difficulty  of  preventing  the  separation  of 
the  butter. 

(f).  Tho  preservation  of  food  by  exhamting  the  air  from 
the  veuel  containing  it  dates,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  year 
1810,  when  Augustus  de  Heine  proposed  to  use  a  vessel 
with  a  valve  in  tho  top  of  it,  which  allowed  the  air  to  be 
drawn  out  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus,  but  not 
a^.:iin  to  enter.  The  exhaustion,  however,  was  so  im- 
perfect that  the  process  did  not  answor.  In  1828  Mr. 
Donald  Currie  imnro%'od  it  by  admitting  carbonic  acid 
gas  into  the  vessel  after  it  was  thoroughly  exhausted ; 
and  later  still,  in  1836,  M.  Leignctto  still  further  im- 
proved it,  by  filling  the  vessels  containing  the  food  with 
salt  and  water,  ana  then  letting  out  the  liquid  through 
the  aperture,  which  remained  open  for  that  purpose, 
while  carbonic  acid  gas  went  in.  Six  years  after  this 
(in  1842),  Mr.  John  Bovan  patented  a  process  for  draw- 
ing out  tho  air  by  an  exhausting  apparatus,  and  then 
admitting  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine ;  and  in  1846  Mr. 
Rettio  employed,  in  tho  like  manner,  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt.  But  nono  of  these  methods  were  successful ; 
nor  was  the  patent  of  Mr.  Ryan,  in  1846,  for  using 
gases,  chiefly  acetic  acid  vapour,  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Tho  most  perfect  process  of  this  kind  was  patented  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Trevethick.  It  consists  of  an  appa- 
ratus whereby  tho  exhaustion  of  tho  vessel  containing 
the  raw  food  is  effected  in  an  air-tight  trough  of  water, 
and  thus  the  entrance  of  air  and  the  collapse  of  tho 
sides  of  the  vessel  are  completclv  prevented.  After  tho 
exhaustion  pure  nitrogen  is  admitted  into  the  vessel,  for 
tho  purpose  of  diluting  the  residuum  of  air,  and  it  is 
again  exhausted.  Lastly,  a  charge  of  nitrogen,  contain- 
ing a  little  sulphurous  acid,  is  let  into  it,  and  thus  the 
last  trace  of  oxygen  is  chemically  absorbed.  The  vessels 
are  now  in  a  proper  condition  for  removal  from  the  air- 
tight water  trough,  and  for  having  the  apertures  sealed 
with  solder.  Meat,  fish,  and  poultry  preserved  in  this 
manner  has  been  found  good  after  seven  or  eight  years  ; 
and  specimens  of  them  were  exhibited  in  the  London 
exhibition  of  1802. 

('/).  The  most  common  method  of  driving  out  the  air 
it  by  meant  of  steam.  The  food  is  put,  with  a  charge  of 
I  water,  into  a  tin  case  with  a  hole  in  the  top,  and  when 
the  water  is  boiling  actively,  and  steam  has  displaced 
tho  air,  and  is  escaping  freely,  the  hole  is  stopped  with 
solder.  This  process  dates  as  far  back  as  1820 ;  but  the 
first  patent  for  it  was  granted  to  M.  Pierre  Antonio 
Angilbert,  in  1823.  Ho  had,  however,  a  very  rude 
method  of  applying  heat  to  the  tin  vessels,  and  this  was 
improved  by  Wertheimer  in  1840.  In  the  month  of 
January  of  the  year  following  Mr.  Ounter  improved  it 
still  further ;  and  later  in  the  same  year  both  Goldner 
and  Wertheimer  obtained  patents  for  using  a  bath  of 
muriate  of  limo  for  heating  tho  vessels.  This,  in  fact, 
is  tho  practice  at  the  present  time  by  Goldner,  McCall, 
Richie,  Morton,  and  others,  who  are  largely  engaged  in 
•ho  preservation  of  food.   Tho  details  of  the  process  for 
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effecting  it  are  as  follows :— Tho  raw  meat  and  vege- 
tables are  pat  into  the  canisters  and  soldered  down — a 
pin-hole  aperture  being  loft  in  tho  lid.  The  canister  is 
then  subjected  to  tho  heat  of  tho  bath  (a  little  above 
2 12")  until  the  contents  are  about  two-thirds  cooked ; 
and  then,  while  the  steam  is  blowing  freely  out,  the 
aperture  is  dexterously  scaled  tight  with  solder.  The 
canister  is  then  painted  over  with  a  stiff  oil  paint,  and 
in  exposed  for  some  time  in  tho  testing-room  to  a  tem- 
perature sufficiently  high  to  promote  decomposition.  If 
the  canister  shows  no  sign  of  bulging  out  from  the  gene- 
ration of  putrefactive  gases,  itis  considered  sound.  Messrs. 
Hogarth  and  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  use  steam  instead  of  the 
muriate  of  lime  bath. 

Moat  preserved  in  this  manner  will  keep  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  At  tho  exhibition  of  1851  vouchors  were 
given  for  some  of  the  samples  that  had  been  preserved 
for  twenty-five  years ;  and  at  the  exhibition  of  1862  I 
examined  specimens  of  food  that  had  been  kept  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  To-night,  through  tho  kindness  of 
M  tsars.  Crosse  and  Black  well,  I  am  able  to  show  you  a 
specimen  of  preserved  mutton,  which  has  been  in  the 
case  forty-four  years,  and  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  in 
excellent  condition.  It  formrd  part  of  tho  stores  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Gamble  in  1824  to  his 
Majesty's  exploring  ship  tury,  which  was  wrecked  in 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet  in  1825,  when  the  cases  were 
landed  with  the  other  stores,  and  left  upon  tho  beach. 
Eight  years  afterwards  (in  August,  1833),  they  were 
found  by  Sir  John  Ross  in  tho  same  condition  as  they 
were  left ;  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gamble  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  saying,  "  That  tho  provisions  wero  still  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  although  annually  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  92w  below  and  80°  above  zero." 
Some  of  the  cases  wero  left  untouched  by  Sir  John 
Ross  ;  and  after  a  further  interval  of  sixteen  years,  the 
place  was  visited  by  a  party  from  H.M.S.  Jnrestigator, 
when,  according  to  a  letter  from  the  captain,  Sir  James 
Ross,  "  the  provisions  were  still  in  excellent  condition, 
after  having  lain  upon  the  bench,  exposed  to  tho  action 
of  the  sun  and  all  kinds  of  weather,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century."  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackweil 
have  placed  tho  original  letters  in  my  hands  for  perusal, 
and  thoy  show,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  meat  preserved 
in  this  manner  will  keep  good  for  nearly  half  a  century 
— in  fact,  the  ease  of  boiled  mutton  now  before  you  has 
been  preserved  for  forty-four  years.  There  can  be  no 
question,  therefore,  as  to  the  success  of  tho  process ;  and 
hence  it  is  largely  practised,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  also  in  our  colonies,  where  food  is  abundant.  In 
this  way  preserved  salmon  and  lobsters  are  sent  to  us 
from  Newfoundland,  turtle  from  Jamaica,  beef  and 
mutton  from  Canada,  and  tho  dainty  tail  of  the  kangaroo 
from  Australia.  There  are,  however,  two  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  process — namely,  that  the  meat  is  nearly 
always  overcooked,  and  tho  cases  are  likely  to  burkle 
and  crack  from  tho  constant  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
— there  being  a  vacuum  within  them.  Tho  over-cooking 
arises  from  a  desire  to  ensure  tho  complete  exclusion  of 
atmospheric  air  by  the  steam.  Mr.  Nasmyth  has  pro- 
posed, in  his  patent  of  1855,  that  a  little  alcohol  should 
bo  mixed  with  tho  water,  so  that  the  boiling-point  may 
be  reduced ;  while  Mr.  McCall,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absorbent  action  of  sulphite  of  soda  on  oxygen,  recom- 
mends a  less  prolonged  boiling  and  tho  use  of  a  litt'o  of 
that  salt.  The  salt  is  contained  in  a  small  capsule, 
fixed  by  inoans  of  soft  solder  to  tho  inner  surface  of  the 
cover  of  tho  case.  When  tho  food  is  about  two-thirdb 
cooked,  and  steam  is  freely  escaping,  the  hole  in  the  lid 
is  stopped  with  a  very  hot  iron,  which  melts  the  soft 
solder  of  the  capsule  within,  and  so  sets  free  the  little 
pellet  of  sulphito  of  soda,  which  speedily  absorbs  the 
remnant  of  oxygen  left  in  the  case. 

The  other  difficulty,  namely,  the  cracking  of  the  case 
from  atmospheric  pressure,  is  obviated,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  by  the  introduction  of  inert  gases,  aa  carbonic 
nitrogen,  4:c.,  and  with  a  little  sulphurous  acid,  and 


these  have  been  the  subject  of  manv  patents,  as  of  Currie 
(1828),  Leignette  (1836),  Ryan  (1846),  Nasmyth  (1855), 
and  others. 

(<).  Tho  last  method  of  any  importance  for  excluding 
atmospheric  air  from  food,  is  by  coating  it  with  tome  im- 
pervious material.  This  plan,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
was  first  suggested  by  tho  late  Mr.  Robert  Warington, 
who,  in  March,  1846,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of 
"common  glue,  gelatine, or  concentrated  meat- gravies ;  or 
thin  cream  of  plaster-of- Paris,  which,  when  set  hard,  was  to 
be  saturated  with  melted  suet,  wax,  stearin e,  &c."  "  The 
things  were  then  to  be  wrapped  in  water-proof  cloth,  or 
covered  with  caoutchouc,  or  gutta-percha;  or  coated 
with  a  varnish  of  these  substances ;  or  kept  submerged 
in  glycerine,  treacle,  elaines,  oils,  or  other  such  matter 
not  liable  to  oxydation."  Nino  years  after  this,  in 
January,  1855,  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Dela- 
borre  and  Bonnet,  for  preserving  meat,  bread,  eggs, 
vegetables  or  pastry,  by  coating  them  with  a  varnish, 
made  from  the  flesh  and  bones  of  animals,  by  boiling 
them,  and  obtaining  a  rich  syrup.  This,  when  clarified, 
was  used  to  cover  tho  parboiled  meat  or  vegetables.  In 
the  month  of  February  in  the  same  year,  a  like  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Hartnall,  for  a  process  of  preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  by  immersing  them  in 
baths,  consisting  of  gelatine  and  treacle  dissolved 
together  in  certain  proportions  ;  then  drying,  redip- 
ping,  and  covering  with  charcoal  powder.  Later  still, 
in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Brooman  patented  tho  use  of 
albumen  and  molasses,  as  a  coating  for  meat,  after  the 
meat  had  been  partially  dried,  and  then  suspended  in  an 
air-tight  vessel,  charged  with  sulphurous  acid.  Lastly, 
in  the  month  of  December  of  tho  same  year,  Messrs. 
Bouett  and  Douein  obtained  provisional  protection  for 
tho  uso  of  collodion,  either  alono  or  mixed  with  other 
suitable  substance. 

But  the  best  examplo  of  this  method  of  preserving 
meat  is  tho  process  of  Dr.  Redwood,  whereby  tho  meat  is 
first  covered  with  paraffin,  and  then  with  a  flexible  coat- 
ing of  gelatine,  mixed  with  glycerin  or  treacle.  The 
joints  are  dipped  into  a  bath  of  paraffin,  having  a 
temperature  of  from  240"  to  250°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  are 
kept  therein  until  the  surface  moisture  is  evaporated. 
They  are  then  transferred  to  a  colder  bath  of  paraffin, 
from  which  they  receive  two  or  three  coatings,  prior  to 
their  being  covered  with  tho  last  flexible  covering  of 
gelatine,  Sec.  When  the  meat  is  required  for  use,  the 
paraffin  is  easily  removed  from  it,  by  plunging  it  into 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  flexible  coating  and 
melts  tho  paraffin.  Tho  paraffin  floats  upon  tho  water, 
and,  when  cold,  may  be  collected  fox  future  use. 

The  common  methods  of  preserving  foods  by  forcing 
them  into  skins,  as  in  the  case  of  German  sausages, 
lard,  &c.,  is  of  very  ancient  dato ;  although  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Palmer,  in  1846,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  lamb,  when  fresh, 
by  melting  them,  straining,  and  then  packing  in 
bladders. 

3rd.  The  preservation  of  food  by  cahl  is  a  well-known 
process,  for  every  one  is  acquainted  with  tho  fact  that 
meat  will  keep  for  a  long  time  in  tho  winter-season  with- 
out deterioration  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  this  preserva- 
tive power  may  be  carried  iB  not  well  known.  Animals, 
we  are  told,  have  been  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation in  tho  frozen  earth  of  the  arctic  regions,  where 
they  must  have  been  buried  for  centuries.  Last  year, 
indeed,  a  communication  was  mado  to  the  Royal  Society, 
by  Dr.  Carl  von  Bear,  of  the  fact  that  tho  entire  body  of 
a  mammoth  was  found  in  tho  frozen  soil  of  arctic  Siberia. 
How  long  it  had  been  so  preserved  it  is  hard  to  con- 
jecture, but  it  must  have  been  thero  for  ages.  Another 
good  example  of  the  preservative  power  of  cold  was  ob- 
served in  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  when  the 
mangled  Iwdics  of  throe  Chamounix  guides  were  found 
at  the  lower  part  of  tho  Glacier  de  Boissons.  Tho  flesh 
of  the  bodies  was  perfectly  preserved,  notwithstanding 
that  41  years  had  elapsed  since  the  unfortunate  men  lost 
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their  Uvea.  They  were  carried  away  by  an  avalanche 
from  the  grand  plateau  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1820,  whilo  attempting  to  ascend  tho  mountain 
with  Dr.  Hamell ;  and  no  trace  of  thcin  was  discovered 
until  the  corresponding  month  of  1861,  when,  by  the 
Blow  descent  of  the  mountain  ice,  their  remains  were 
brought  to  tho  lower  glacier.  So  well  is  this  preserva- 
tive power  of  cold  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Russia, 
Canada,  and  other  northern  climates,  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  slaughter  fat  animals  on  tho  approach  of 
winter,  when  fodder  is  getting  scarce,  and  to  preserve 
their  carcases  by  burying  them  in  the  ice  or  frozen  earth ; 
and  they  are  thus  preserved  from  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  early  part  of  May.  We  also  have  a  practico 
of  packing  salmon  in  ice ;  and  wo  receive  game  and 
poultry  from  America,  and  send  the  like  to  India  in  boxes 
surrounded  with  ice.  The  application  of  this  method 
of  preserving  food  is  almost  without  limit,  for  not  only 
can  we  obtain  a  stock  of  ico  for  such  a  purpose  in  the 
winter  season,  but  it  may  be  brought  to  us  at  any  time 
from  colder  regions  of  northern  Europe,  or  it  may  even 
be  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  less  than  half-a-guinoa  a 
ton.  Thero  is  a  machine  of  Mr.  James  Harrison,  of 
Australia,  mado  in  this  country,  which  is  said  to  bo 
capable  of  producing  8,000lbs.  of  ice  a  day,  at  a  cost,  in- 
cluding all  expenses,  and  with  a  good  margin  for  profit, 
of  ten  shillings  a  ton.  Why,  therefore  may  wo  not  use 
ice  in  the  summer  months  for  the  preservation  of  food  ': 
Dealers  could  easily  provide  themselves  with  close 
rooms  containing  ice,  in  which  tho  food  might  bo 
placed;  and  we  ourselves  might  use  ice-boxes  more 
commonly  in  our  households.  It  might  interest  you 
to  know  that  tho  first  patent  for  tho  preservation  of 
food  in  this  manner  was  granted  to  John  Lings,  in 
181.5. 

Again,  a  temperature  of  from  2003  to  212°  will  also 
arrest  putrefaction ;  and  joints  of  meat  may  bo  preserved 
for  a  tirao  by  dipping  them  overy  now  and  then  in  boil- 
ingwater. 

The  4th  and  last  method  of  preserving  food  is  by  the 
tue  of  chemical  agenti,  called  antiseptics,  which  act  by  de- 
stroying infusorial  and  fungoid  life,  and  by  forming 
compounds  which  are  not  prono  to  decay.  Foremost  of 
those  is  xiumott  talt,  which  has  been  used  from  tho 
earliest  timo  ;  but  it  is  not  a  good  agent  for  tho  preser- 
vation of  meat,  as  it  renders  it  tough,  gives  it  a  bad 
flavour,  extracts  the  soluble  constituents  of  it,  and  makes 
it  hard  and  indigestible.  The  process,  however,  is  much 
better  managed  at  the  present  time  than  formerly,  when 
tho  hard  junk  of  the  navy  was  the  common  diet  of  our 
sailors ;  and,  considering  how  easily  it  is  applied,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  is  almost  universally  practised. 
In  some  parte  of  England  and  Wales  it  is  the  custom  of 
tho  better  classes  of  agricultural  lalxmrcrs  to  futten  a 
pig  during  the  summer,  and  kill  it  and  salt  it  for  the 
winter.  Hams  and  tongues  arc  treated  in  like  manner ; 
and  so  are  fish  when  they  are  plentiful  among  tho  in- 
habitants of  our  coasts.  As  far  back  as  1800  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Batley  for  curing  and  pre- 
serving herrings  and  sprats  by  salting  them;  and  it 
would  seem  that  his  process  was  very  successful,  for  in 
tho  following  year  ho  obtained  a  patent  for  tho  liko 
treatment  of  other  fish.     Tho  dainty  of  the 

Russian  is  nothing  but  tho  salted  roe  of  tho  sturgeon. 
Even  vegetables  may  be  preserved  in  salt  and  water,  as 
in  tho  case  of  olives. 

Other  saline  substances,  saltpetre,  acetate  of  ammonia, 
sulphite  of  potash,  or  soda,  muriate  of  ammonia,  Sec, 
are  also  good  preservative  agents,  and  are  tho  subjects 
of  several  patents.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  meat  pre- 
served by  wetting  it  with  tho  solution  of  one  part  of 
acetate  of  ammonia  and  nine  of  water;  and  here  another, 
which  has  been  similarly  treated  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphite  of  soda.  It  is  only  necessary  to  brush  the; 
solution  over  the  surface  of  the  fresh  meat,  and  when 
dry  it  will  leave  the  meat  in  such  a  state  as  to  resist 
decay.   Instead  of  covering  the  meat  with  the  solution, 


it  may  be  injected  with  it,  as  in  tho  patents  of  Long 
(1834),  Horsley  (1847),  Murdoch  (1851),  and  others. 

After  meat  or  fish  is  salted,  it  is  frequently  dried  and 
smoked  by  exposing  it  in  close  chambers  to  the  vapours 
of  smouldering  peat,  wood,  straw,  &c,  and  in  this  manner 
it  becomes  impregnated  with  tho  dark-brown  empyreu- 
matic  oil  of  the  burning  wood.  The  chief  agent  con- 
cerned in  tho  preservation  of  food  thus  treated  is  tho 
creosote  of  tho  empyreumatic  oil,  and  this  it  is  which 
gives  tho  food  a  smoky  flavour.  A  like  effect  may  bo 
produced  by  dissolving  tho  creosoto  of  wood-tar  in 
vinegar,  ana  brushing  it  over  tho  salted  joint.  The 
creosote  of  coal-tar  {carbolic  acid)  \b  also  a  powerful  anti- 
septic, but  its  flavour  is  not  agreeable,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  used  in  tho  preservation  of  food  ;  although  it  is 
extensively  employed,  in  the  form  of  coal-tar,  dead-oil, 
or  creosote,  in  the  preservation  of  wood,  canvas,  &c. ; 
and  the  perfection  of  purity  to  which  it  is  now  brought 
by  Dr.  Craco  Calvert  and  other  manufacturers,  encourago 
its  use  in  modicinc  and  surgery. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  vinegar  are  othor  preservative  agents 
which  owe  their  antiseptic  power  to  their  destructive 
action  on  infusorial  life,  and  to  their  combining  with  tho 
albuminous  constituents  of  food.  Cherry  brandy  and 
pickles  arc  good  examples  of  this. 

Lastly,  I  may  state  that  tho  fumes  of  burning  sulphur 
(sulphurous  acid)  are  very  powerfully  antiseptic ;  and 
many  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  their  employment 
in  tho  preservation  of  food.  In  tho  spring  of  1854, 
Laury  obtained  a  patent  for  it,  the  gas  being  introduced 
into  the  vessel  containing  tho  substance  to  bo  preserved. 
Later  in  the  samo  year,  Bellford  received  provisional 
protection  for  tho  uso  of  sulphurous  acid  with  about 
onc-hundrodth  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid — tho 
object  being  to  prevent  tho  sulphurous  acid  combining 
with  tho  alkaline  salts  of  the  meat,  and  so  giving  it  an 
unpleasant  taste.  The  acids  were  to  bo  used  in  solution, 
and  tho  moat  immersed  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  In 
the  following  year  (1855)  there  were  throe  patents — 
those  of  Brooman,  Demait,  and  Hands,  for  tho  use  of  tho 
acid  in  a  gaseous  form;  and  in  tho  specification  of 
Demait  it  was  directed  that  the  substanco  should  be  pre- 
served by  hanging  it  up  in  a  chamber,  and  exposing  it 
for  a  timo  to  tho  action  of  the  gas.  Professor  Gamgeo 
has  revived  this  process  in  a  recent  patent,  and  with 
certain  modifications.  Ho  recommends,  for  example, 
that  the  animal  should  Ihj  mado  to  inhale  carbonic  oxido 
gas,  and  when  it  is  nearly  insensible,  it  should  be  bled 
in  tho  usual  way.  After  tho  carcase  is  dressed,  it  is  to 
be  suspended  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  which  is  to  bo 
exhausted  of  air,  and  then  filled  with  carbonic  oxido  gas, 
to  which  a  little  sulphurous  acid  has  been  added.  It  is 
to  remain  exposed  to  these  gases  for  twenty-four  or  even 
forty-eight  hours,  and  is  then  to  be  hung  up  in  dry  air ; 
after  which  it  is  said  that  the  carcass  will  keep  for  many 
months,  without  perceptible  change  in  tasto  or  appear- 
ance. Tho  process  has  been  tested  by  killing  meat  in 
Ixmdon,  and  sending  it  to  New  York ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  from  four  to  five  months,  the  meat  has  been  pro* 
nounccd  good  by  a  practical  butcher.  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think  that  the  real  preservative  agent  Is  tho 
sulphurous  acid,  and  that  tho  highly-poisonous  carbonic 
oxide  gas  might  bo  advantageously  excluded  from  tho 
chamber. 

And  now,  in  leaving  this  part  of  tho  subject,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  the  history  of  these  patents  for 
the  preservation  of  food  affords  very  striking  instances 
of  the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  our  patent  laws  ; 
for  not  only  is  there  a  frequent  disregnrd  ot  all  scientific 
principles  in  the  construction  of  the  patents,  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  also  a  total  disregard,  or  else  profound  ignor- 
ance, of  what  has  already  been  done  in  the  matter.  Re- 
petitions, therefore,  occur  again  and  again  of  the  same 
process,  nearly  always  imperfectly  specified;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  tho  most  ridiculous  propositions  often 
assume  an  iuiportanco  as  if  for  no  other  object  than  that 
of  obstructing  invention.    Out  of  the  121  patents  for 
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the  preservation  of  food,  which  I  have  had  an.  opportunity 
of  examining,  there  aro  hardly  a  dozen  that  can  bo  re- 
garded at  either  useful  to  the  community  or  profitable  to 
the  patentee. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dumpings  flf  gnstUttli<ms> 

UNION  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE 
INSTITUTES. 

A  conference  of  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Union 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes  and  Science 
Teachers  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  9th  Sept., 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Dr.  Pankuvrst,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Council,  presided,  and  there  was  a 
numerous  attendance. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  opening  tho  proceedings,  said  the 
first  duty  which  ho  had  to  discharge  was  to  welcome, 
on  tho  part  of  tho  Council,  the  teachers  at  that  con- 
ference. He  was  «ure  that  they  would  all  regret  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Alderman 
Rumney.  Nothing  but  the  necessities  of  the  distance 
would  have  prevented  him  from  being  with  them  upon 
that  occasion.  The  business  of  tho  evening  was  to  hear 
a  paper  from  Mr.  Thomns  Brown,  upon  the  following 
subject: — 44  Tho  Government  Scheme  of  Technical  In- 
struction and  Examination,  and  the  Future  Prospects  of 
Science  Schools  and  Science  Teachers."  It  must  be 
gratifying  to  know  that  tho  pre-eminonce  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  in  the  diffusion  amongst  tho  artisan  class 
of  science  and  instruction,  had  been  more  than  main- 
tained during  the  past  year.  Last  year  there  were  under 
instruction  in  connection  with  the  Union,  1,930,  while 
this  year  there  were  2,709.  In  tho  past  year  1.019 
passed  tho  examination,  while  in  this  year  1.493  had 
passed.  Last  year  there  were  69  classes  in  operation ; 
this  year  19  new  schools  had  already  been  formed,  and 
13  wore  in  course  of  formation,  principally,  he  ought  to 
any,  through  the  zealous  activity  and  enthusiastic  real  of 
their  visiting  agent,  Mr.  Lawton.  In  the  presence  of 
tho  amount  of  business  they  had  to  get  through,  it  was 
undesirable  to  offer  from  the  chair  any  observations. 
He  ought,  however,  to  direct  attention  to  three  points. 
They  ought  to  have  a  sound  theory  al>out  the  relation 
of  science  to  tho  productivo  arts ;  they  ought  to  have  a 
scheme  of  instruction  adequate  to  realise,  as  far  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  tho  theory  which  they  had  con- 
ceived ;  and,  finally,  they  ought  to  bo  in  possession  of 
that  amount  of  teaching  power  which  should  be  able  to 
give  to  the  machinery  the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown  (Chorlev)  then  rend  tho  following 
paper:— Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  fear  that, 
having  had  so  short  an  experience  in  science  teaching,  it 
may  appear  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  read 
a  paper  before  you  on  tho  subject.  This  fear  nearly 
induced  me  to  decline  to  do  so,' but  I  remembered  that 
hut  for  tho  Council  of  this  Union  of  Institutes  and  their 
agent,  I  should  not  have  become  a  science  teacher  at  r.11, 
nor  as  yet  would  there  have  been  a  science  school 
formed  in  the  little  town  in  which  I  reside.  I  therefore 
felt  it  my  duty  not  to  allow  any  littlo  delicacy  to  stand 
in  tho  way  of  making  a  humble  attempt  to  ai  l  them  in 
their  efforts  to  attain  the  grand  object  they  have  in  view. 
In  these  they  have  hitherto  been  so  far  successful  as  to 
receive  well -merited  compliments  from  the  officers  of  the 
Government  Science  Department.  Jforeovcr,  I  have 
been  an  elementary  teacher  under  government  inspection 
about  20  years,  and  have  during  the  last  two  years 
passed  examinations  in  21  different  subjects  in  science 
and  art,  under  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  This  is  a  guarantee  that  I  have 
necessarily  pretty  extensively  studied  the  various 
schemes  and  codes  in  existence  for  tho  education  of  the 
uuig  classes,  and  will,  I  trust,  render  further 
"4«cal  remarks  unnecessary.  I  shall  be  compelled 
«o  subject  dogmatically  rather  than  argumenta- 


tively.   I  will  Btate  my  opinions  boldly  and  fearlessly, 
hoping  that,  whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not,  they 
will  bring  out  the  opinions  and  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  gentlemen  present  in  the  after  discussion. 
The  object  of  tho  government  scheme  of  Technical 
Education  is  to  make  provision  for  tho  instruction  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  enterprising  members  of  our  artisan 
classes  in  the  scientific  principles  to  be  applied  in  their 
various  trades,  so  as  to  make  them  raoro  intelligent 
workmen,  and  to  fit  the  best  of  them  to  fill  efficiently  the 
posts  of  foremen  and  managers  in  our  workshops. 
Tho  majority  of  them  are  thug  expected  to  repay 
the  expense  of  their  instruction,  by  helping  tor- 
word  an  increased  prosperity    in  trades,  manufac- 
tures,  and    commerce,    and  others   more  indirectly 
by   saving   certain  expenses  to  the  community,  in 
regard  to  public  health,  &c.    Tho  scheme  necessarily 
includes  a  very  largo  number  of  subjects,  and  is 
generally  well  adapted  to  tho  end  in  view.  Certain 
modifications  might,  however,  prove  beneficial.    In  the 
examinations  in  mechanical  drawing  and  building  con- 
struction, tho  success  of  the  candidate  depends  too  much 
upon  his  expert  manipulation,  cleverness  in  copying 
drawings  to  the  same  or  a  larger  scale,  and  in  being  able 
to  correct  errors  or  omissions  in  detail,  intentionally 
made,  in  the  copies.    All  this  is  very  good  in  its  place, 
and  speaks  well  for  a  candidate  who  is  able  to  do  it,  but 
he  should  also  be  tested  in  his  ability  to  draw  simplo 
subjects,  from  general  dimensions  and  instructions.  In 
addition  to  mmblencss  of  fingers,  the  candidate  who 
takes  the  second  or  difficult  paper  should  always  have 
an  opportunity  to  show  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of 
curves  of  penetration,  development  of  surfaces,  and  somo 
of  the  more  difficult  problems  belonging  to  tho  higher 
departments  of  the  subjects.     Such  problems  as  the 
following,  for  instance,  might  be  given: — 1.  To  draw 
the  curve  of  penetration  of  two  pipes  unequal  in  diameter 
intersecting  at  right  angles.     2.  To  draw  an  oblique 
section  of  an  elliptic  tube  at  a  given  angle,  having  only 
the  original  diameters  given.    3.  To  develope  the  sur- 
face of  the  arch  of  a  skew  bridge.    4.  To  draw  the  hip 
or  angle  rib  of  a  domel  roof,  having  only  dimensions  of 
some  other  parts  given.   •'>.  To  draw  tho  plan  of  a  lobby 
and  staircase  rising  lift,  in  a  space  of  lilt,  by  6 in. 
No  doubt  teachers  include  such  problems  as  these  in 
their  lessons  given  to  their  more  advanced  pupils,  and  it 
will  l>o  wise  for  them  not  to  treat  them  with  comparative 
neglect  because  they  hive  produced  few  results  in  the 
late  examinations.    It  is  possible  that  they  may  occupy 
tho  most  prominent  place  in  the  papers  of  the  next  or 
some  succeeding  year.    Elementary  mathematics,  as  the 
handmaid  of  geometrical,  mechanical,  and  architectural 
drawing,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  steam  navi- 
gation, and  nautical  astronomy,  in  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  on  the  list.    It  should  bo  made  us 
attractive  as  possible ;  but  it  is  rather  repulsive,  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils,  (rom  its  extent  and  difficulty.  It 
includes   arithmetic,  mensuration,   geometry,  algebra, 
and  plane  trigonometry,  which  form  four  and  a  h*lf 
subjects  in  the  scheme  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  In 
tho  Government  pupil  tevher  scheme  for  elementary* 
schools,  thrvo  years  are  allowed  for  u  thorough  ground- 
ing in  about  half  the  mathematical  matter  which 
is  hore  crowded  together   for  a  science  teacher  to 
wade  through  with  his  pupils  in  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  lessons.    This  simply  tends  to  produce  a  system  of 
cramming,  where  there  ought  to  be  a  solid  groundwork 
laid,  to  servo  as  a  sure  foundation  whereon  to  build  a 
superstructure  of  sound  knowledge  from  «*ognate  sciences. 
Tho  valun  of  geometry  can  scarcely  bo  overrated,  both 
on  account  of  the  logical  training  its  study  gives  to  the 
mind,  and  of  the  important  aid  its  problems  and  proposi- 
tions aflbrd  in  the  study  of  the  majority  of  scientific*. 
It  is  generally  placed  in  the  background  in  this  exami- 
nation, one  or  two  questions  only  out  of  twelve,  of  which 
only  eight  can  be  taken,  being  devoted  to  pure  geometry. 
Surely,  if  each  pairs  of  subjects  as  vegetable  physiology 
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and  systematic  botany,  or  mining  and  metallurgy,  or 
navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,  or  geology  nnd 
mineralogy,  ought  not  to  be  simplified  and  grouped 
together,  there  is  reason  to  assert  that  the  subjects  now 
crowded  under  the  name  elementary  mathematics  ought 
not-  It  might  bo  split  into  two  parts : — 1.  Geometry 
and  mensuration.  2.  Algebra  and  piano  trigonometry. 
Or  tho  6th  and  11th  book  of  Euclid,  with  the  higher 
parts  of  algebra  and  trigonometry,  and  the  theory  and 
calculation  of  logarithms,  might  form  a  second  course  of 
elementary  mathematics.  The  examination  in  applied 
mechanics  has  hitherto  proved  nearly  a  failure.  Com- 
paratively few  students  have  attempted  the  subject,  and 
of  these  too  large  a  percentage  have  failed.  This  year  we 
have  been  favoured  with  a  new  examiner  and  a  new  stylo 
of  questions.  Tho  thoroughly  practical  nature  of  the  last 
paper  may  be  admired,  but  it  would  tuko  many  students 
nnd  their  teachers  disagreeably  by  surprise.  This  sub- 
ject, liko  some  of  those  in  art,  should  be  subdivided, 
leaving  tho  student  the  option  of  taking  that  division 
most  suitable  to  his  wants.  There  might  be  three  divi- 
sions:— 1.  Mechanics  applied  in  tho  construction  of 
machinery  used  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk,  and  in  millwrights'  work  generally. 
2.  Mechanics  applied  in  the  construction  and  use  of  tools, 
embracing  screw-cutting  and  other  lathes,  planing, 
punching,  morticing,  rolling,  slotting,  sewing,  and 
sawing  machines,  steam  hammers,  hydrostatic  presses, 
and  hydraulio  and  other  cranes,  and  agricultural 
implements.  3.  Mochanics  applied  in  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  in- 
strument*, including  air  pumps,  hydrometers,  verniers, 
chronometers,  clocks,  watches,  and  all  sorts  of  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  apparatus.  A  fourth  division, 
relating  to  the  construction  and  working  of  steam- 
onginos,  may  be  considered  to  be  embraced  in  tho 
examination  in  steam  as  now  conducted.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry 
might  be  supplemented  by  ono  in  chemistry,  applied 
to  the  arts  and  manufactures.  This  might  be  sub- 
divided thus :  —  1.  Chemistry  applied  in  dyeing, 
calico  printing,  bleaching,  tanning,  and  lithography. 
2.  Chemistry  applied  in  glass-making  and  staining, 
pottery  manufacture,  enamelling,  electro-metallurgy, 
photography,  and  tho  manufacture  of  paints,  varnishes, 
and  stains  for  wood.  3.  Chemistry  applied  in  brewing 
nnd  distillation,  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  other 
products  from  coal,  and  in  those  of  sugar,  starch,  alum, 
soap,  and  other  articles  of  commerce.  4.  The  application 
of  chomistry  and  geology  to  agriculture.  A  few  good 
and  inexpensive  handbooks  are  required  for  tho  use  of 
students  in  such  subjects  as  mechanical  drawing,  build- 
ing construction,  and  applied  mochanics.  There  will 
always  arise  some  disappointment  in  tho  results  of  ex- 
aminations, but  science  teachers  still  have  a  right  to 
complain  that  this  is  unfairly  increased  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  papers  as  to  their  hardness.  That  in  geo- 
metrical drawing  and  others  might  bo  quoted  as  an 
examplo  this  year.  Thero  are  also  still  manv  students 
who  receive  a  fair  amount  of  instruction  from  their 
teachers,  who,  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  never 
present  themsolves  at  all.  Those  facts  tend  to  show 
that  it  would  bo  fairer  to  teachers,  and  render  their  re- 
muneration moro  certain  and  uniform,  if  the  payments 
to  them  included  a  cipitntion  grant  for  tho  averago 
attendance.  Tho  fear  that  tho  schools  might  be  crowded 
with  incapable*  will  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  principle. 
The  use  of  a  harder  and  easier  paper  in  each  subject  may 
havo  its  advantages,  but  tho  system  of  one  paper  still 
iteems  preferable.  Tho  proposition  of  the  recent  com- 
mission on  technical  education  to  introduce  into  day 
schools  nn  examination  in  science  similar  to  tho  first 
grade  ono  in  art  is  worthy  of  adoption.  It  should  be 
extended  to  night  schools,  and  should  take  place  in  the 
beginning  of  March.  The  grants  made  on  this  account 
may  bo  deducted  from  tho  payments  to  the  science 
teachers,  but  they  would  bo  repaid  by  a  large  attend- 


ance of  pupils  better  prepared  to  roceivo  their  instruc- 
tion. The  Government  exhibition  schemo  will  not  for 
some  timo  produce  much  effect,  and  the  want  of  science 
colleges  should  bo  attended  to.  The  necessity  of  a  sound 
and  superior  elementary  education  has  been  more  than 
once  pointed  out  to  tho  Government  authorities  from 
tho  city  of  Manchester,  but  wo  are  still  under  tho 
now  co-Jo,  and  likely  to  be.  The  effect  of  that  code 
has  been,  as  Mr.  Lowo  has  boasted,  to  reduce  the 
grants,  but  not,  as  ho  has  dogmatically  asserted, 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes.  Its  effect  has  simply  been  to  cause 
increased  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  lower  classes,  and 
to  tho  duller  children,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form standard.  It  has,  however,  lowered  the  standard 
of  attainments  in  many  of  the  best  schools,  and  has 
ruined  the  first-class  in  the  majority  of  cases.  So  far  as 
preparation  for  technical  education  in  the  after  lives  of 
tho  pupils  is  concerned,  its  adoption  has  been  a  retro- 
gressional  step.  The  rescinding  of  tho  rule  which  took 
away  from  a  teacher  part  of  his  payments  if  he  had  a 
pupil  who  passed  in  more  subjects  than  one  in  one  year, 
is  an  act  or  justice  for  which  teachers  will  be  grateful. 
It  may  be  that  the  Ktandard  may  be  raised  a  little,  but 
that  is  better  than  tho  old  unjust  rule.  A  low  standard 
would  render  certificates  comparatively  useless.  There 
is  not  much  foar  of  that  becoming  a  Bubject  of  complaint. 
It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  students  if  certifi- 
cates were  actually  sent  to  the  successful  candidates. 
Th*  lessons  which  tho  Paris  Exhibition  taught  last  year 
liave  done  good,  and  have  had  a  tendency  to  make  peoplo 
set  a  higher  value  upon  technical  education.  They  havo 
tended  to  induce  the  artisans  and  master  manufacturers 
to  co-operate  moro  with  tho  science  and  art  department. 
The  discussions  which  havo  taken  placo  on  the  subject 
have  mado  tho  Government  scheme  better  known  and 
appreciated.  Still  thero  is  much  to  be  desired  in  this 
respect,  for,  as  science  inspectors  havo  complained,  even 
science  committees  often  very  imperfectly  comprehend 
the  scheme  they  are  helping  to  carry  out.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  tho  Government  scheme  is  progressing  in 
extent  and  usefulness,  although  the  disappointments 
and  tho  uncertainty  of  results  to  which  roferenco 
has  been  made,  will  have  an  unfavourable  effect 
upon  its  development.  Tho  prospects  of  science  schools 
and  science  teachers  miy  fairly  be  considered  to  bo 
improved  and  improving.  As  elementary  teachers 
appear  to  bo  sitting  for  scienco  certificates  pretty  ex- 
tensively, wo  may  hope  that  in  a  short  time  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  for  some  sub- 
jects in  all  small  towns,  and  even  in  villages.  It  will 
be  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  thoir  daily  routine  and 
secluded  life  to  teach  a  science  class  or  two  in  winter 
evenings.  For  many  subjects  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  easily  qualify  themselves  and  become 
good  teachers.  For  such  subjects  as  mechanical  draw- 
ing, building  construction,  applied  mechanics,  steam, 
and  navigation,  they  are  not  generally  so  well  adapted 
from  lack  of  practical  knowledge.*  The  magnificent 
examplo  set  by  Mr.  Whitworth  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be 
follow^  by  others  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  is  ample 
Bcope  for  the  benevolence  of  the  friends  of  the  working 
classes  to  bo  exercised  in  tho  establishment  of  museums 
and  public  libraries.  Many  of  our  towns,  largo  and 
small,  arc  destitute  of  anything  worthy  of  the  name. 
An  essay  might  be  writttn  on  this  subject,  but  time  will 
not  permit  further  reference  to  it  here.  It  is,  indeed, 
perhaps,  futile  to  discuss  it,  when  in  some  of  our  smaller 
towns  it  is  not  easy  to  get  even  tho  ordinary  apparatus 
for  science  classes.  Wo  must  not  let  obstacles  like  theso 
discourage  us,  but  hopo  for  better  days.  As  Britons  we 
know  we  have  pluck,  energy,  brains,  and  that  wonderful 
engine  of  power,  wealth.  And  if  once  aroused  to  do  our 
duty  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  pointed  ont  in  tho 
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rear  ranks  of  civilisation  ;  nor  will  we  suffer  the  land  of 
the  illustrious  Nowton  to  occupy  a  second  or  third  rate 
place  among  tho  nations  of  the  earth  in  regard  to  the 
scientific  status  of  its  people. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Cope,  Preston; 
Mr.  Spriggs,  Manchester ;  Mr.  Tlant,  Salford ;  Mr. 
Iaherwood,  Blackburn ;  Mr.  Angel,  Manchester ;  Mr. 
Sutcliffe,  Church ;  and  other  gentlemen  took  part. 

Dr.  John  Watts  said  he  had  listened  with  pleasure  to 
tho  paper  read  by  Mr.  Brown.  Ho  looked  upon  it  as  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  tho  science  class  of  litera- 
ture, and  ho  hoped  it  might  get  a  wide  circulation,  and 
bo  considered  as  it  deserved  to  be  considered.  Ho  agreed 
with  tho  necessity  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
the  subdivision  of  the  subjects  upon  which  examinations 
were  now  held,  because  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
great  mass  of  subjects  which  were  crowded  into  a  paper, 
und  tho  great  variety  of  questions  in  tho  same  paper, 
tended  to  confuse  tho  student  and  to  prevent  his  passing 
in  many  cases,  and  if  tho  subjects  were  subdivided  and 
systcmatiscd  it  would  bo  better  for  the  pupil  as  well  ns 
the  teacher.  Ho  had  heard  it  stated  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  take  a  student  through  a  particular  named 
subject  in  ono  year,  so  as  to  secure  a  first-class  certificate  ; 
and,  ho  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  was  an  absolute 
necessity  that  a  youth  should  travel  through  a  subjoct  in 
ono  year,  and  whether  the  propottion  of  tho  failures 
would  not  bo  less,  and  tho  pecuniary  remuneration  of 
tho  teacher  more,  if  the  subject  were  spread  over  two  or 
threo  years  P  It  seemed  to  nim  that  if  that  course  were 
adopted  tho  certainty  of  success  would  bo  very  much 
greater  than  it  was  now.  Ho  was  sure  tho  meeting  that 
evening  would  bo  found,  boforo  another  twelvo  months,  to 
have  borno  fruit  in  tho  way  of  making  tho  position  of 
the  science  teacher  mora  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Tkaicb  (Manchester)  urged  tho  adoption  of  somo 
moro  efiicicnt  means  for  tho  preparation  of  tho  pupils. 
If  that  were  secured  hn  believed  it  would  remove  four- 
fifths  of  tho  existing  difficulties,  and  remove  them  far 
moro  completely  than  any  coercive  system. 

Mr.  Oeb  (Hyde)  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brown 
for  his  excellent  paper.  This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Bahix 
(Rochdale),  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bbowx  acknowledged  tho  vote  of  thanks ;  and  a 
similar  compliment  to  Dr.  Pankhurst  for  presiding  closed 
tho  proceedings. 

YoKKBiiiRB  Board  op  Education. — Tho  scarcity  of 
teachers  in  Yorkshire  duly  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  scienco  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the* 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  has  led  the  Council  of 
tho  Yorkshire  Board  of  Education  to  concert  measures 
for  tho  supply  of  tho  deficiency.  Ono  important  stop  is 
the  organisation  of  schoolmasters'  science  classes  to  meet 
on  tho  afternoons  of  Saturday  during  the  winter,  for  tho 
study  of  special  branches  of  scienco.  Tho  movement 
was  brought  under  tho  notice  of  tho  schoolmasters  in 
the  Leeds  district,  at  a  public  meeting  held  on  Saturday, 
in  tho  Civil  Court  of  tho  Town-hall,  under  tho  pre- 
sidency of  Sir  Andrew  Fairbairn,  mayor  of  Leeds,  who 
was  supported  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Iselin,  M.A.,  Government 
Inspector  for  Science ;  liov.  A.  Pickard,  M.A.,  and  Mr. 
•T.  G.  Fitch,  M.A.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools ; 
Mr.  E.  Huth,  Chairman  of  tho  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes;  Mr.  \V.  H.  J.  Traice,  Member  of 
tho  Council  of  tho  I^aneaahiro  and  Cheshire  Union  of 
Institutes;  Rev.  W.  O.  Henderson,  D.C.L.,  Head 
Master  of  tho  Leeds  Grammar  School ;  Mr.  S.  Sharpo, 
LL.B.,  Head  Master  of  Huddcrsficld  College;  Dr. 
lluigh,  of  Bramham  College;  Mr.  L.  W.  Scudamore, 
B.A.;  Mr.  T.  Hick,  B.A.;  Mr.  G.  Jarmain;  Mr.  E.  Ison; 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Sales,  Hon.  Sec.  of  tho  Yorkshire  Board 
of  Education  ;  and  other  influential  gentlemen  connected 
with  education.  Tho  first  chitw  will  1  k>  opened  in  Ijceds 
on  Saturday,  October  3rd,  and  the  course  will  consist  of 
tw      ^ght  lessons  in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry, 

Tnrm»n  h«»^.mo^».  0f  tnc  Sdence  Schools 


at  Halifax  and  Huddcrsficld,  and  will  includo  all  tho 
subjects  contained  in  syllabus  of  tho  Department  of 
Scienco  and  Art,  Subjects  X.  and  XI.  Each  lesson  will 
be  about  two  hours  in  length.  Classes  of  a  like  character 
will  bo  formed  forthwith  in  Sheffield  and  Stockton-on- 
Tees.  By  providing  a  staff  of  men  qualified  to  conduct 
evening  scienco  classes  for  adults,  the  Council  of  the 
Yorkshire  Board  hope  to  be  ablo  to  bring  instruction  in 
scienco  within  the  reach  and  means  of  the  industrial 
population  of  the  county. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1868. 
(Continued  from  pay*  736.) 

Tho  following  are  tho  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
various  subjects  at  the  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

THKEE  I101R8  ALLOWED. 

1.  How  arc  guardians  appointed,  and  what  are  their 
rights  and  duties  ? 

2.  What  are  thc  rights  of  a  husband  to  thc  property 
of  his  wifo,  with  a  distinction  between  that  which  is 
personal  and  that  which  is  real  ? 

3.  What  is  thc  law  as  to  apprentices,  and  what  changes 
have  at  different  tmes  been  made  in  it. 

4.  What  was  the  conflict  between  tho  law  of  England 
and  that  of  tho  civilians  and  canonists  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  antenati  f 

6.  Describe  the  44  Act  of  Settlement." 

G.  What  arc  tho  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  what  is 
their  foundation  ? 

7.  What  is  tho  English  law  of  naturalisation,  and 
what  inconveniences  have  arisen  or  may  arise  from  it  f 

8.  What  are  letters  of  marquo  and  reprisals,  and 
under  what  circumstances  may  they  be  granted  'i 

Questions  from  Professor  Faucet? 's  Manual  for  those  who 
aspire  to  a  first-class  certificate. 

1.  Of  what  elements  does  profit  consist,  and  on  what 
does  the  rate  of  profit  depend? 

2.  What  are  the  restrictions  put  by  trades'  unions  on 
the  employment  of  apprentices?  What  can  bo  said 
against  such  restrictions,  and  what  if  any  thing  for  them  ? 

3.  Describe  the  different  forms  of  co-operation ;  thc 
merits  and  defects  of  each. 

4.  In  what  way  do  you  divide  commodities  in  reforenco 
to  thc  circumstances  that  determine  their  price  ? 

5.  Describe  tho  different  forms  and  tho  different  pur- 
poses of  credit.  In  what  caso  is  credit  beneficial,  and  in 
what  is  it  otherwise  ? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  equality  of  taxation, 
and  how  is  it  best  secured  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

ntUEE  HOra  ALLOWED, 

1.  Write  a  brief  description  of  tho  physical  features  of 
cither  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  with  reference 
especially  to  the  distribution  of  tho  high  grounds  and 
the  direction  of  thc  river-basins. 

2.  Specify  tho  principal  scats  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  England  and  Scotland,  naming  the  moro  consider- 
able towns  within  each,  and  thc  description  of  manu- 
facture earned  on. 

3.  What  conditions  of  outline,  climate,  and  physical 
geography  in  genend,  distinguish  Europe  from  other 
parts  of  the  globe  ? 

4.  Draw  (from  memory)  an  outline  map  of  cither 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  or  Russia.  Show  on  it  tho  direction 
of  thc  high  grounds,  tho  courses  of  tho  principal  rivers, 
und  a  few  of  tho  larger  towns. 

•>.  (Jive  some  account  of  tho  natural   features  of 

Germany,  as  a  whole — its  mountains,  river- basins,  &c  

without  roferenco  to  its  political  divisions. 

6.  What the  main  conditions  in  the  present  political 
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division  of  Germany?  What  changes  in  this  respect 
were  consequent  on  tho  war  of  1866  ?  What  number  of 
German  States  are  there  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
is  most  powerful  amongst  them  ? 

7.  In  which  of  tho  German  States  are  situated,  respect- 
ively, Magdeburg,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Leipzig,  Nurem- 
berg, CurLsruhe,  Heidelberg,  Weimar,  Darmstadt, 
Rostock,  Kiel,  and  Frankfort-on-tho-MainP  Describe 
briefly  the  locality  of  each. 

8.  Name  twelve  of  the  largost  cities  of  the  United 
States ;  specify  which  amongst  them  are  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  which  within  tho  valley  of  tho  Mississippi, 
which  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

9.  Describe  briefly  the  physical  features  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  as  a  whole.  What  colonics  does  it 
now  include  ? 

10.  Draw  (from  memory)  a  map  of  one  of  tho  Austra- 
lian colonies,  or  of  New  Zealand. 

11.  Give  some  account  of  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  particularly  of  the  Gulf  stream.  How  are 
the  currents  accounted  for  ? 

12.  To  what  regions  arc  the  following  respectively 
indigenous: — coffee,  cocoa,  sugar-cane,  clove  and  nut- 
meg, cassava  (mandioca),  tobacco,  potatoe,  maize,  yam, 
bread-fruit,  date-palm,  cocoa-nut  palm  P  Give  some 
instances  of  the  changes  effected  by  human  agency  in 
the  distribution  of  theso  or  other  productions  of  tho  Old 
and  New  Worlds  respectively. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY/ 
thkee  hocus  allowed. 
General  Questions. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
Britons  at  the  timo  when  this  island  fell  under  the  notice 
of  Ciosar ;  and  show  what  improvementsjBvere  introduced 
at  its  conquest  by  the  Romans. 

2.  How  long  did  the  Roman  occupation  last  ?  State 
briefly  somo  of  the  main  events  which  happened  during 
that  interval. 

3.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Alfred,  with  the 
dates ;  and  state  what  laws  and  institutions  havo  been 
attributed  to  this  king. 

4.  What  were  the  judicial  methods  in  use  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  for  detecting  and  punishing  civil  offences  ? 

6.  Give  the  dates  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the 
succession  of  the  different  Norman  kings.  Show  their 
relations  to  each  other. 

6.  What  was  tho  subject  of  dispute  between  tho 
Norman  kings  and  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and 
between  Henry  II.  and  the  Archbishop  Thomas  a  Becket  ? 

7.  Give  the  dates  of  tho  following  events  :— Tho  acces- 
sion of  John — Magna  Charta — The  Barons'  wars — The 
battle  of  Lewes — Meeting  of  tho  first  House  of  Commons 
— Conquest  of  Ireland — Reduction  of  Wales — Battlo  of 
Bnnnoekburn. 

8.  When  did  tho  Plantagenet  dynasty  commence  P 
When  did  it  close  P  Mention  the  names  and  give  the 
dates  of  the  accession  of  the  most  eminent  kings  of  this 
line. 

9.  What  constitutional  advantages  were  gained  under 
tho  Plantagenet  and  Lancastrian  kings  P 

10.  H  .w  were  the  claims  of  the  contending  factions 
reconciled  by  the  accession  of  Honry  VII.  P 

11.  Give  tho  dates  of  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.— 
Tho  separation  of  this  country  from  Rome — The  death  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey— The  accession  of  Edward  VI.— Of 
Elizabeth — The  Spanish  Armada, — The  establishment  of 
the  Court  of  High  Commission. 

12.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  P 

13.  By  what  ministers  were  tho  counsels  of  Charles  I. 
successively  directed  P  What  wero  the  distinct  aims  of 
each,  and  what  the  final  result  P 

14.  Place  these  names  under  tho  reigns  to  which  they 
belong:— Lord  Bacon,  Locke,  Burka,  Drydon,  Spenser, 


Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  the  two  Pitts,  Sir  Isaac  Newton' 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

Special. 

fa.)  When  did  tho  Long  Parliament  commence  and 
endP  How  many  parliaments  were  summoned  by 
Charles  II.  P  What  were  tho  chief  questions  in  debate 
between  tho  king  and  the  Houso  of  Commons  P 

(b.)  What  circumstances  tended  to  foment  that 
jealousy  of  the  Roman  Catholics  which  broke  out  in  tho 
reign  of  Charles  II.  P  In  what  actions  did  that  jealousy 
display  itself  ? 

(c.)  Givo  an  account  of  any  one  of  the  following 
statesmen :— The  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  Edward 
Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon ;  Lord  William  Russell. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  SANCHI  TOPE  IN  CENTRAL  INDIA. 

Tho  members  of  the  Society  will  bo  glad  to  see  the 
first-fruits  of  tho  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Fer- 
guason's  lecture  on  Indian  Architecture.  This  tope  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  Buddhist 
architectural  remains  in  India,  dating  250  B.C. ;  and 
recently  an  application  was  made  to  the  Begum  of 
Bhopal,  in  whoso  territories  it  is,  by  tho  French  Consul- 
General,  M.  Place,  to  ullow  the  principal  gateway  of  tho 
tope  to  be  carried  off  and  set  up  in  Paris '. — a  cool  satire 
on  tho  apathy  with  which  the  Indian  Government  has 
hitherto  viewed  the  curious,  very  ancient,  and  com- 
paratively unknown  architecture  of  India.  But  the 
Begum,  who,  being  a  Mahommedon,  is  indifferent  to 
Buddhist  buildings,  before  consenting  to  M.  Place's 
proposal,  offered  the  gateway  to  the  Indian  Government, 
to  bo  sent  to  England.  The  Indian  Government,  with 
highly  proper  feeling,  declined  the  gift,  and  recommended 
that  tho  tope  should  be  properly  conserved,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  France  and 
England  to  havo  casts  of  the  gateway,  which  is  of  a 
highly  decorativo  character.  In  former  years,  the  gate- 
way would  probably  havo  found  its  way  to  the  Place  de 
la  Concordo,  in  Paris.  Now,  the  interest  of  the  Indian 
Government  is  awakened,  and  has  begun  measures  for 
conserving  both  this  and  the  numerous  other  monuments 
in  India,  of  which  tho  fruits  by  means  of  photographs 
and  casts  arc  likely  to  appear  in  this  country,  due 
allowanco  being  made  for  tho  slowness  of  Indian  ~ 


Sm  3rts. 
 •  

Palace  op  thb  Finb  Arts— Visitxa.— The  ceremony 
of  laying  tho  first  stone  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts, 
in  the  capital  of  Austria,  took  place  on  the  first  day  of 
the  present  month ;  the  Emperor  performed  the  arch- 
mason's  office,  and  was  attendeod  by  the  Archdukes 
Charles  Louis  and  William,  the  Prince  Hohenloho,  and 
all  tho  ministers  and  high  officers  of  state.  Imme- 
diately that  the  stone  was  sealed,  tho  Society  of  Orpheo- 
nistes  sang  Mendelssohn's  "  Chanson  des  Artistes." 
The  moment  chosen  for  the  ceremony  was  interesting 
and  appropriate,  being  that  of  tho  opening  of  the  general 
exhibition  of  German  art,  which  had  attracted  an  im- 
mense number  of  artists  to  Vienna.  Tho  authorities  of 
the  city  gave  a  banquet  in  honour  of  this  tho  tenth 
meeting  of  the  artists  of  Germany,  tho  number  of 
guests  amounting  to  550,  tho  bourgomastor  of  Vienna 
filling  the  presidential  chair,  and  being  supported  by 
the  ministers  Giskra,  Hasner,  Taaffe,  Herbst,  Kuhn, 
Berger,  and  many  other  notabilities.  M.  Hasner,  in 
proposing  a  toast,  said,  German  art  had  never  ceased 
to  flourish,  during  adversity  as  in  prosperity,  and 
the  artists  of  Germany  had  never  ceased  to  bo  united ; 
there  was  but  one  German  school,  and  he  asked  the 
I  guests  to  dnnk  to  tho  honour  of  German  art  without 
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the  mine*  of  Prussia  and  Brunswick  furnished  9,630  lbs., 

and  those  of  Saxony  254,502  lbs.  The  production  of 
silver  was  more  important.  In  13  smelting  works, 
employing  2,000  workmen,  157,064  lbs.  of  silver  were 
obtained.   


Comnura. 


Railways  in  America. — Tho  American  journals  give 
the  following  statistics  of  tho  railways  in  the  United 
States  in  1867 :— 


LEXGTI1. 

UPIKED. 

Miles. 

Wiles. 

638 

612 

667 

667 

661 

688 

1,479 

1,400 

161 

119 

793 

637 

3,820 

3,182 

964 

911 

4,682 

4,192 

177 

160 

855 

606 

^Vest  Virginia . . 

686 

364 

Virginia   

1,973 

1,494 

North  Carolina   

1,367 

1,000 

1,109 

1,007 

1,760 

1,647 

606 

439 

Alabama  

1,577 

850 

\f  * 

oVi 

Of)T 

<5«»7 

872 

333 

1,508 

1,326 

1  Alt 

1.921 

113 

rrt 

2,590 

495 

3,726 

3,387 

2,606 

2,306 

Illinois  

3,607 

3,224 

1,851 

1,063 

1,467 

1,036 

1,646 

419 

2,146 

1,209 

988 

555 

1,494 

984 

835 

494 

1,098 

392 

545 

30 

259 

19 

54.325 

38,605 

51,606 

36,896 

2,719 

1,700 

ExponT  of  Oil  from  Gallifoli. — Tho  exporta  of 
oil  during  the  first  half  of  each  year,  for  tho  hist  five 
years,  is  as  follows : — 


Exported. 

In  Hon  at  Galllpolt. 

Sal  ma*. 

Raima*. 

1864  

30,760 

12,000 

1 860  , 

27,950 

89,600 

ism;  

41,449 

11,800 

1807  

9,000 

10,600 

lfS(J8  

18,352 

8,600 

distinction  or  limitation.  A  grand  entertainment  was 
also  given  to  the  artists  at  the  Theatre  of  Vienna. 

Authentication  or  a  Famous  Picture.— Tho  fine 
picture  of  tho  44  Last  Judgment,"  in  the  church  of  St. 
Marie,  at  Dantzic,  which  was  for  many  years  considered 
to  be  tho  work  of  Van  Eyck,  was  recently  pronounced, 
by  a  number  of  eminent  julgts  of  art,  to  bo  the  produc- 
tion of  Memling ;  this  opinion  turns  out  to  be  incorrect ; 
tho  picture  was,  in  fact,  painted  by  tho  Flemish  artist 
Stourbout,  as  proved  by  the  discovery  of  tho  contract  by 
which  that  painter  undertook  to  execute  tho  work  in 
question  for  a  Milanese  nobleman. 

Completion  op  tub  Restoration  of  a  Cathedral. — 
A  grand  ceremony  took  place  the  other  day  at  Autecn, 
to  inaugurate  the  Cathoiral  of  Saint  Lazare,  in  tint 
town,  the  restoration  of  which  hns  just  been  completed, 
after  thirty  years'  labour,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Viollet-Leduc  and  M.  Durand. 


gianufactures. 


EXTRACTION    OF    SULPHUR    PROM    THE    Orb. — Tho 

Amico  del  Popofo  of  Palermo  gives  an  account  of  some 
experiments  that  were  made  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
that  city  on  tho  6th  of  August  and  following  day,  for 
extracting  sulphur  from  tho  ore,  by  means  of  steam  at  a 
high  temperature.  This  apparatus  belonged  to  the 
Bociata  Privilegiata  per  li  Zolfl,  in  Italia,  and  was  fully 
described  in  too  Society's  Journal,  page  445,  and  the 
experiments  seem  to  have  been  most  successful,  the 
sulphur  being  obtained  in  about  two  hours  from  tho  in- 
troduction of  tho  ore  into  the  apparatus.  These  experi- 
ments were  attended  by  the  principal  proprietors  of 
sulphur-mines  in  Sicily,  and  by  others  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry, and  seems  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  all 
present. 

Silvering  Glas?.— A  French  chemist,  named  Dode, 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  perfecting  a  new 
method  of  preparing  looking-glass,  and  is  said  to  have 
succeeded.  In  place  of  mercury  he  uses  platinum,  but 
so  finely  divided,  that  his  method  is  only  half  as  costly 
as  the  ordinary  one.  The  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  tho  excess  of  the  latter  being  got  rid  of  by 
evaporation,  and  tho  metal  left  in  tho  state  of  chloride, 
and  to  this  is  added  a  c  rtain  quantity,  not  stated,  of 
essential  oil  of  lavender;  the  platinum  immediately 
abandons  the  aqueous  solution  for  the  essence,  which 
holds  it  in  suspension.  Small  quantities  of  litharge  and 
borato  of  lead  are  then  added,  and  this  mixture  is  laid 
on  tho  glass  by  means  of  a  brush.  Finally,  the  glass  is 
placed  in  an  anuealing  furnace,  which  is  heated  to  red- 
ness, the  lithargo  and  borate  of  lead  are  melted,  and 
the  platinum  adheres  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
In  the  notice  concerning  this  now  process  in  the  Monittnr 
Scientific  of  Paris,  it  is  stated,  that  for  the  application  of 
the  new  method  any  kind  of  glass  may  be  used,  even 
bottlo-glass,  for  the  platinum  causes  all  faults  to  dis- 
appear, and,  which  sounds  more  extraordinary  still,  that 
glm  thus  prepared  is  transpirent,  and  may  therefore  bo 
used  for  windows.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  glass  at 
once  transparent  and  reflecting. 

The  Mineral  Production s  or  the  Zoli.verbin.— In 
1866  there  were  198  gold  and  silver  mines  in  tho 
Zollverein,  employing  10,212  workmen,  and  producing 
641,001  cwt.  of  gold  and  silver  ore.  The  greaterpart  of 
these  mines  (vis.,  176)  aro  in  Saxony,  and  produced 
598,546  cwt.  of  ore,  which  may  bo  valued  at  1,267,0,52 
dollars.  The  Prussian  mines  produced  30,090  cwt.  of 
ore ;  those  of  Bavaria  2.850  cwt.  ;  and  those  of  Hainault 
17,515  cwt.  Tho  total  value  of  tho  metals  obtained  from 
all  the  German  mines  (with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Hainault),  in  1866,  amounted  to  1,301,431  dollars.  The 
average  yearly  production  from  1861  to  1865  was  about 
679,039cwt.  In  1867thegoldminesonlyfurnished310  132 
lbs.  of  ore,  valued  at  141,791  dollars;  of  this  quantity 


Commerce  op  Albania.  —The  Ouervatort  Trie* fin* 
gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  commerce  and  move- 
ment of  shipping  in  the  ports  of  Upper  and  Central 
Albania  during  1867.    The  imports  at  the  porta  of 
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Antiniri,  Scutari.  Pnraao,  and  Vallona  amounted  in 
value  to  11,142,650  fa.,  and  the  exports  to  6,367,627  fa. 
The  imports  were  divided  us  follows :— Austri*,  6,676,405 
fa.;  Italy,  1,635,047  fa.;  Greece,  1,251,727  fa.;  Turkey, 
1,878,971  fa  The  exports  were :— Austria,  3,654,399 
fa.;  Italy,  1,502,853  fa.;  Greece,  698.218  fro.;  Turkey. 
613,162  fa.  Manufactured  goods  figure  fur  about  half 
the  amount  of  the  imports,  and  colonial  products  for  a 
quarter.  The  first  consist  principally  in  cloths,  linons, 
cottons,  fea,  and  stuff  of  every  kind.  The  cloths  are 
principally  imported  from  Venice,  and  the  other  stuffs 
from  Trieste.  Austria  and  Greece  furnish  the  colonial 
articles ;  Italy  a  great  quantity  of  paper,  hardware, 
glass,  rice,  ana  pastes ;  Tunis,  articles  of  silk  and  iron ; 
Marseilles,  varnished  leathors,  looking-glasses,  and 
fowling-pieces.  Cereals  form  nearly  one-half  of  the  export 
trade,  and  are  shipped  principally  from  the  ports  of 
Durazzo  and  Vallona.  The  next  in  importances  arc 
skins,  oil,  salt,  wax,  silk,  and  flax.  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  quantity  which  is  shipped  to  Greece,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Albanian  wool  is  exported  to  Trieste 
and  Venice.  The  greater  port  of  the  cereals  aro 
exported  to  Austria,  and  a  small  quantity  is  exported  to 
the  southern  provinces  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic.  Tho 
movement  of  shipping  during  1867  was  as  follows: — 

Tonnage. 

Arrivals   452    77.399 

Departures    450    70,329 

Of  these,  444  belonged  to  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  and  4  to 
an  Albanese  Company.  Tho  departures  of  suling 
vessels  amounted  to  1,112,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  30,349 ; 
of  these,  94,  of  3,241  tons,  soiled  for  Austria ;  84,  of  2,966 
tons,  for  Italy ;  398,  of  2,579  tons,  for  Greece ;  and  540, 
of  14,558  tons,  for  Turkey.  The  arrivals  from  Austrian 
ports  were  95  vessels,  of  3,308  tons ;  82,  of  2,898  tons, 
from  Italian  ports ;  397,  of  9,481  tons,  from  Greece ;  and 
628,  of  14,706  tons,  from  Turkey. 

Thb  Vintaob  in  Francs. — Tho  production  of  wine  in 
France,  according  to  the  Ooiutitutiontul,  was  68  millions 
of  hoctolitres  (1,496.657,356  gallons)  in  1866  ;  in  1867  it 
was  65  millions  of  hoctolitres  (1,430,628,355  gallons) ; 
and  this  year  the  vintage  is  estimated  to  be  72  millions 
of  hectolitres  (1,684,696,024  gallons). 


GoloniM. 


Harbours  and  Rivbrs. — The  residents  of  Paramatta 
are  agitating  for  the  stationing  of  a  steam  dredge  in  the 
river  Paramatta,  to  deepen  the  course  of  navigation ; 
and  their  claim  is  based  principally  upon  tho  advantage 
it  would  confer  upon  the  residents  on  tho  north  bank  of 
the  river,  who  are  producers  of  fruit  to  a  large  extent, 
and  which  could  be  conveyed  to  market  easily  by  tho 
natural  highway.  The  plant  recently  employed  in  tho 
improvement  of  the  Wolloflgong  Harbour  naa  boon  re 
moved  to  Kiama,  and  the  work  of  dredging  will  be 
immediately  commenced  there.  The  snagging  operations 
on  the  Murray  are  being  energetically  carried  out. 
There  are  now  on  that  river  two  steam-winch  parties 
and  two  hand-winches,  under  tho  pay  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Government,  besides  tho  Victorian  party.  As 
the  result  of  one  season's  work  of  the  New  South  Wales 
party,  it  may  be  stated,  that  by  the  time  the  navigation 
opens,  ubout  seventy  miles  of  water,  from  Wahgunyah  to 
A 1  bury,  will  have  been  rendered  navigable  with  ordi- 
nary care  on  the  part  of  the  steamboats'  crews.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  tho  snagging  system  now  used 
on  the  Murray  is  one  that  is  sufficiently  good  for  all 
practical  and  economic  purposes. 

New  Zealand.— Tho  whale  fishery  is  commenced,  and 
if  the  season  continues  as  well  as  it  hits  commenced  it 
will  be  a  very  successful  one.  Numbers  of  whales  were 
seen  in  the  Straits  during  rough  weather,  but  it  wa- 
much  too  dangerous  to  attempt  to  follow  them. 


Rbvenub. — The  quarterly  return  of  the  revonuo  for 

South  Australia  show  tho  receipts  have  been  £170,360, 
being  a  falling  off  ot  £10,000  on  the  corresponding 
quarter  last  year.    The  expenditure  was  £183,000. 

Larovb  in  New  South  Walks. — The  colony  is  just 
now  undergoing  depletion  of  a  very  injurious  kind,  its 
most  useful  workmen  deserting  it  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  A  now  gold  field  has  been  discovered  in 
Queensland,  and  as  it  is  about  1,200  miles  distant,  and 
very  little  is  yet  known  in  regard  to  it,  it  has  attractions 
for  Victorian  miners  which  they  seem  unable  to  resist. 
Accordingly,  they  are  throwing  up  their  work,  and 
hurrying  away  to  take  their  luck  at  the  new  diggings. 
Tho  men  are  not  leaving  the  oolony  because  they  are 
hidly  off,  but  because  they  have  available  money  for  the 
gratification  of  the  impulse  which  has  seised  upon  them, 
and  something  to  support  their  wives  and  families  in  their 
absence.  Tho  emigrating  miners  will  start  with  from 
£10  to  £25  in  their  pockets,  and  leave  as  much  behind, 
a  sum  which  falls  to  the  share  of  few  labouring  men  in 

I  Great  Britain.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  these 
men  are  running  away  from  £2  5s.  a-week  for  tight 
hours'  work  a  day,  and  excellent  meat  at  2d.  a  pound. 

Wbstbrn  Australia.— Since  the  commencement  of 
tho  administration  of  the  present  governor,  in  1862,  the 
revenue  has  increased  from  £60,425  to  £77,652  in  1867  ; 
our  exports  from  £10,708  to  £167,886;  our  imports 
from  £162,296  to  £216,290 ;  and  the  population  from 
17.000  to  21,719.  During  the  period  under  review  we 
have  emerged  from  the  condition  of  a  breadstuff  import- 
ing community  to  thut  of  an  exporter  of  that  article, 
owing  to  the  very  judicious  land  regulations  formed 
under  Governor  Kenneday's  auspices,  by  which  our 
agricultural  lands  were  placed  within  tho  moans  of  occu- 

I  nation  of  tho  working  classes ;  and  the  price  of  grain  has 
fortunately  never  fallen  below  what  would  remunerate 
the  grower.  During  the  same  period  also  the  valuo  of 
wool  has  been  unprocedentodly  high  ;  and  although  our 
stock  owners  met  with  a  serious  drawback  in  the  spring, 
in  the  shape  of  drought,  they  have,  on  the  whole,  pros- 
pered greatly. 

Suoar. — Tho  progress  of  sugar-growing  has  occupied 
a  considerable  degree  of  attention  in  tho  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  since  last  mail,  and  considerable 
impetus  will  no  doubt  be  given  to  that  branch  of  in* 
d  us  try  by  the  proposal  of  a  local  refining  company,  if 
sufficient  inducement  offer  by  the  growth  of  cane,  to 
erect  mills  in  tho  central  sugar-growing  districts  for  the 
convenience  of  tho  planters.  There  is  also  a  movement 
going  forward  for  tho  erection  of  mills  under  partner- 
ships, working  under  the  law  of  limited  liability.  In 
the  Hastings  district  sugar  of  colonial  growth  is  coming 
into  domestic  use ;  and  Mr.  Meeres,  who  has  sold  a 
quantity,  grown  and  manufactured  on  his  plantation,  at 
full  rates,  is  about  sending  bis  molasses  to  England.  It 
is  believed  that  there  were,  in  1867,  about  280  acres  of 
ground  at  tho  Hastings  River  under  cane  crop,  260 
ai  res  on  the  Lower  and  Upper  Manning.  As  evidence 
of  the  adaptability  of  soil  and  climate,  it  may  be  men* 
tioned  that  one  grower,  who  has  been  endeavouring  to 
induco  the  farmers  of  the  colony  to  plant  cane  since 
1826,  reports  that  upon  good  land,  duly  treated, 
from  eight  to  twelve  crops  can  be  obtained  from  one 
planting.   

Soles. 


Wheat  Cultivation. — Mr.  Read,  the  member  for 
Norfolk,  in  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, says : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  yield 
of  wheat  in  Norfolk  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  From  only  one  part  ot  the 
country  have  my  correspondents  intimated  that  there  is 
but  little  change.  This  comes  from  some  of  the  best 
l  ind  in  Norfolk,  where  great  crops  of  wheat  were 
common  full  fifty  years  ago.   The  repetition  of  wheat  or 
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them  soils  may  bo  more  frequent,  but  the  yield  docs  not 
seem  to  have  perceptibly  increased.  And  until  wo  dia- 
coTcr  Rome  chemical  manure — some  soluble  silica  for 
instance— that  will  strengthen  the  straw  in  moist  seasons 
and  enable  it  to  bear  a  large  and  fuller  ear,  any  increase 
of  yield  in  these  fertile  districts  must  remain  in  abeyance, 
for  already  the  greatest  loss  is  incurred  from  the  crop 
lodging  at  an  early  period  of  its  growth,  and  tho  more 
the  crop  is  forced  tho  more  this  tendency  of  tho  straw  to 
go  down  increases.  Thin  and  early  sowing,  with  a 
thorough  consolidation  of  the  land,  may  in  a  measure 
alleviate  this  increasing  difficulty,  but  once  let  the  chemist 
show  us  how  to  stiffen  the  straw  of  our  cereals,  and  then 
the  produce,  for  aught  we  know,  may  bo  doubled  unless 
they  should  bo  smitten  with  blight  and  mildew — diseases 
which  so  frequently  attack  ovor-stitnulated  crop.  On 
the  thin  chalks  and  light  lands  of  Norfolk,  tho  yield  and 
extent  of  wheat  is  increased.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it 
was  considered  that  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  bushels 
per  aero  whs  the  full  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the 
county.  In  18.54  Sir  J.  Walsham  estimated  it  at  thirty 
bushels,  and  I  think  we  may  now  put  it  at  thirty-two 
bushels  or  four  quarters  per  acre,  but  this  is  fully  four 
bushels  an  acre  over  the  averago  of  the  Inst  four 
years— including,  of  course,  the  present  harvest.  The 
extraordinary  difference  of  tho  yield  of  wheat  on 
moderately  light  land  farms,  in  dry  or  moist  seasons,  has 
been  furnished  me  by  more  than  one  large  occupier.  I 
will  not  give  the  details,  but  simply  state  that  tho 
produce  has  occasionally  nearly  reached  forty-ei^ht 
bushels  per  acre,  and  has  frequently  been  less  than 
twenty,  and  one  year  barely  rcachcd'twelve,  while  the 
money  return  has  boen  in  a  good  season  fifteen  guineas 
per  acre,  and  in  a  very  bad  one  little  over  £3." 

Chinese  Library  at  St.  Petbrsbi  ro. — The  St .  Petf  ri- 
bwrp  Gazette  says  that  there  is  now  in  the  Russian  oipital 
tho  richest  Chinese  library  in  tho  world.  It  consists  of 
11,607  volumes  ;  1,168  wood  engravings,  and  276  manu- 
script*. The  books  are  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and 
amongst  them  there  arc  several  rare  works.  One  or 
two  ot  them  are  unique,  there  being  no  other  copies, 
even  in  the  largest  libraries  in  China!  The  library  was 
collected  by  M.  Skatchoff,  now  Consul-General  in  Pekin, 
during  a  residence  of  fifteen  years  in  tho  Chinese  empire' 
Recently  M.  Skatchoff  offered  to  sell  it  for  9,000  roubles 
(3s.  1  Jd.  each)  to  tho  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  tho  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  both  institu- 
tions wero  compelled  to  decline  the  offer  for  want  of 
funds. 

AoRicutTCRAi.  Exhibition  at  Catania. — The  first 
agricultural  exhibition,  now  open  at  Catania,  extends 
from  the  8th  to  tho  19th  of  September,  1868.  This 
exhibition  consists  of  tho  agricultural  produce,  imple- 
ments, and  animals  of  the  Sicilian  provinces. 

Thb  Mont  Cenib  TYnxbl. — During  the  first  fortnight 
of  tho  present  month  (August)  the  progress  made  at  tho 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was  34-95  metres,  of  which  13-70 
was  driven  on  the  Italian  side  at  Bardonneche,  and 
2 1-25  at  Modane  on  the  French.  The  position  up  to  tho 
15th  August  was  as  follows  :— 

Length  driven  at  Bardonnecho  ....  5.132-70 
„  „     Modane    3,549-27 


Total  length  of  tunnel  driven  . . 
Length  remaining  to  bo  driven 


8,681-95 
3.53805 


Total  length  of  tunnel  . .  12,220  00 


Sir,— "Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Journal,  that  Government  might,  at  a 
small  expense,  greatly  assist  in  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion upon  many  important  public  questions  and  subjects. 


if  they  would  forward  to  mechanics'  institutions,  through 
the  Socioty  of  Arts,  copies  of  somo  of  the  more  interest- 
ing Blue-books  that  are  published.  At  present  Blue- 
books  are  practically  inaccessible  to  the  large  majority 
of  people ;  and  as  they  contain  most  valuable  and 
authentic  information,  this  is  to  be  greatly  regretted, 
I  would  also  suggest  that  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  tho  Social  Science  Congress, 
and  other  learned  and  scientific  societies,  should  forward 
to  mechanics'  institutions,  through  tho  Society  of  Arta, 
copies  of  their  printed  "reports''  and  "transactions." 
Doing  this  would  be,  in  somo  degree,  carrying  out  the 
objects  for  which  these  societies  are  established,  viz.,  the 
promotion  and  promulgation  of  knowledge. — I  am.  Ac, 
Di'NCAN  A.  Shaw,  Hon.  Sec.  to  Slough  Mechanica' 
Institution. 
-Slough,  Tth  September,  1868. 


Jatents. 


Grants  or  PaovmoSAL  IHotbctiow. 

Animal  and  vegetable  substances,  preserving— H7S—W.  Eaior  and 

M.  Terrero. 

Bedhead  and  travelling  trunk  combined—  3721— A.  M  .  Clark. 
Bed.tevls,  metallic  -  2661 -E.  Peyton. 
Boot*,  waterproof— 2701— T.  Toim. 
Mottle  cork*— 1517— O.  F.  Griffin. 
Bottlea,  camea  for  picking—  2695 — L.  F.  A.  P.  ] 
Hrrakwaters— 2671  — R.  Saunders. 
Candlesticks  — 2559— W.  J.  Iliadc. 

Ac.,  agglomerating— 2677  —  W.  E.  Gedge. 


I  J. 


J. 


Cotton,  Ac.,  preparing— i679-E. 
File-planing  machines -24 13-H. 
Fire -arm*,  breechloadlng-2657-J 
Fountain*— 2553—  H.  Rrlumann. 
Furnaces  - 2659  — T.  Wrigley. 
Glass  furnaces— 2705  —  W.  W.  Mac  ray. 
Hinges,  swing-door— 26*4— 8.  Newton. 
Ice.  packing  and  storing— 2719— A.  C.  Kirk. 

Indla-rutitier,  Ac  ,  manufacturing  pomus  or  spongy  substances  fe>m 

— 2715- T.  Forsterand  J.  Heartneld. 
Iron  and  steel  tubes,  finishing  and  welding— 2713— J. 
Looms— 2173—  W.  Hadfield. 
Loouji— 2653— W.  Houghton. 
Piiinofortes— 2703— E.  Jnbwn. 

Printing  machines,  lithographic,  Ac— 2S73  C.  H. 

Sewage,  apparatus  for  dealing  with— 2667— W. 
Sewing  machines— 2669— T.  Uendcrion. 
Ships'  propellers— 2276— R.  Smyth. 

Smoke-consuming  apparatus  2663  D.  Smith. 

Steam  engines— 26x7 — T.  Lester  and  W. 
Steam  engines,  working— 2681— E.  L.  Paratre. 
Stone,  Ac.,  cutting,  Ac.— 2603— J.  Elliott. 
Telegraph  wires,  Insulators  for— 3707— J.  II.  Greener 
Telegraphs- 2665 -N.  j.  Holme*. 
Telegraphs- 2683 -C.  F.  Varley. 
Turbines,  apparatus  for  warding  off  leaves  and  other 

to  clog  the  working  of— 2893— YV.  E.  Gedge. 
Windows  Ac.,  rendering  air  and  water  tight -2655 -E.  Zoepfel. 
Wire  rigging,  relieving  coupling  for-2691-W.  R.  Lake. 


laTruiion 

Alimentary  substances,  regenerating  certain—! 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 2712  -  J.  F.  C.  Carle. 
Stones,  Ac.,  artificial— 2759— C.  Holland. 

PaTwrrs  Sealkd. 


813.  F.  A.  Paget. 

847.  H.  Fletcher. 

*67.  J.  H.  Maw. 

K61.  M.  Rowand. 

*63.  ('.  S.  Miller. 

873.  J.  P.  Knight. 

875.  F.  Mulllner. 

879.  P.  F.  Oubault. 

KH9.  F.  H.  and  C.  A.  Elliott, 


901.  W.  E.  Gedge. 

907.  J.  and  J.  Thompson. 

919.  G.  Martin. 

927  .  8.  Wenkhelm. 

9»1.  W.  R.  Lake. 
1029.  W.  Oram. 
1365.  .1.  Bernard. 
1959.  D.  Elder. 
3091.  O.  Bower. 


from  CommiiMoneri  o/  Patent*'  Journal,  September  15. 
Patikts  ox  which  tbs  Stabt  Ddtt  or  tio  has  siax  rAID. 


2071.  M.  H.  Rlanchard. 
2310.  J.  Brigham  A  R.  Blckcrton. 
3371.  J.  H.  Ji 


2342.  J.  Dodd. 

23S0.  T.  and  T.  L.  O.  Bell. 

3138.  T.  L  NickUn. 


SrAjfr  Dtrrr  or  £100  Bis  bus  Paid. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1868. 


^nniraitttBintis  bj  i\t  Gronril. 

Examinations,  1869. 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  1869  is 
now  published,  and  may  be  had  grctfit  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Prizes. 

The  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  the  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Hailway  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans : — 

1.  For  on  improved  method  of  conveying  meat  by 
rail,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho 
deterioration  which  moat  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail. 
The  principal  evils  to  be  avoided  are — excessive  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressure,  by  handling, 
exposure  to  dust,  insects,  &c.  This  prize  may  be  awarded 
fox  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitable  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  bo 
sent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  milk  cans  by 
by  rail,  the  Society's  Silver  Malal  and  £10. 

Tho  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suffere  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  the  ordinary  open  trucks.  The  principal  evils  to  be 
avoided  are — tho  heating  and  shaking  of  the  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  tho  foot,  to  be  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  tho  Society's 
Silver  Medal  and  £  10. 

The  object  in  vie  w  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  deterio- 
ration which  milk  now  suffers  in  iU  transit  by  rail  in  tho 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns."  Tho  principal  evils 
to  bo  avoided  aro — tho  heating  of  tho  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  the  can  which  may  cause  tho  buttery 
particles  to  separate. 

A  spocimon  of  the  improvod  railway  milk-can  to  be 
sent  in. 

The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arte  before  the  1st  February,  1SG9. 

Harvesting  Corn  in  Wet  Weather. 
The  Essay  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gillwell- 
park,  Sewardstone,  Essex,  for  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas 
were  awarded,  is  now  ready.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street,  Oovent- 
garden,  publishers  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  price 
one  shilling,  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

Subscriptions. 
The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 

Sayable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
inancial  Officer. 


Cantor  Lectures. 

"Ox  Food."    By  Da.  Lktueuy,  M.A.,  M.B.,  &c 

Lec-n  RE  IV.,  delivered  Monday,  February  10th. 

Fretenation  of  Food — Vmchvletomc  and  Adulterated  Food. 
{Coitittwt&  from  pQQc  74*). 

I  come  now  lo  the  last  division  of  our  subject  — namely, 
that  which  relates  to  the  sale  and  use  of  unsound  and 
adulterated  food ;  and  perhaps  tho  most  important  of  this 
kind  of  food  is  bad  mail— th  it  is,  meat  which  is  unwhole- 
some on  account  of  putridity  or  disease.  Food  of  this 
description  has  always  been  a  subject  of  legal  prohibi- 
tion. Among  tho  Jowb  the  prohibition  dates  from  tho 
time  of  Moses,  who  is  supposed  to  have  received  from 
the  Lord,  during  his  sojourn  upon  Mount  Sinai,  certain 
oral  commandments  respecting  the  slaughtering  of 
animals  for  food,  and  tho  examination  of  their  bodies 
for  disease.  There  is  no  account  of  thi  ne  commandments 
in  tho  written  law,  but  they  were  evidently  communi- 
cated to  the  people  of  Israel  by  Moses,  for  ho  says, 
14  thou  shall  kill  of  thy  herd,  and  of  thy  (lock,  which  tho 
Lord  hath  given  thee,  an  I  hare  ommaiuM  thee — (Deut., 
chap,  xii.,  v.  21).  It  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  those 
instructions  were  very  specific,  and  they  have  been 
practised  by  tho  Jews  from  that  time  untd  now.  Tho 
Hebrew  law  is,  that  no  flesh  shall  be  eaten,  except  of 
animals  that  havo  been  killed  and  searched,  or  examined, 
by  the  officer  {bodek)  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and 
th«  most  precise  rules  aro  laid  down  for  his  guidance  in 
these  matters.  In  fact,  he  is  bound  by  very  solemn 
obligations  to  declare  of  every  animal  that  ho  kills, 
whether  tho  flesh  is  proper  to  bo  eaten  {raw),  or  is  unfit 
for  food,  by  reason  of  its  being  diseased  or  torn  (ire/a). 
This  expression  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
ordinance  of  Moses,  that  no  flesh  should  bo  eaten  that  is 
torn  in  the  field  (Exodus,  chap,  xxii.,  v.  31)  ;  the  word 
torn  {trefa  or  terrfa)  being  supiwscd,  according  to  tho 
traditions  of  Hebrew  sages,  to  apply  not  only  to  animals 
torn  in  tho  chiise,  or  by  wild  beasts,  or  by  tho 
bungling  act  of  the  butcher,  but  also  to  those  affected 
with  any  disease  that  would  shorten  their  lives  ;  and  as 
it  is  thought  that  such  disease  is  always  indicated 
by  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  tho  utmost  tare  is  taken 
by  the  searcher  or  bodek  in  tho  examination  of  these 
organs.  His  rules  or  instructions  lor  this  purpose  aro 
very  strict ;  but  generally  it  may  be  said  that  he  condemns 
as  unlawful,  or  unfit  for  food,  the  flesh  of  all  animals 
in  which  tho  lungs  present  the  following  appearances : — 
Certain  deficiencies,  excess,  or  displacement  of  the  lobes ; 
adhesions,  or  falso  membraucs;  tubercles,  or  abo-sscs 
containing  matter  or  opaque  water ;  discolouration* 
which  do  not  disappear  when  tho  lungs  are  inflated ; 
ulcers,  holes,  and  abrasions  letting  air  through  them ; 
consolidations  that  aro  impervious  to  air,  and  rottenness 
of  tissue.  Many  of  these  are,  no  doubt,  unimportant 
evidences  of  disease,  and,  therefore,  although  the  flesh 
of  Bueh  animals  is  rejected  by  the  Jew,  it  is  freely  con- 
sumed by  the  Christian.  The  Jew*,  inJ.  ed,  make  a  sort 
of  bargain  with  the  unorthodox  butcher,  to  take  only 
such  animals,  when  slaughtered  by  their  officer,  tho 
bodek,  as  he  considers  lawful,  and  the  rest  are  sold  to 
the  public.  I  dare  say  this  has  been  the  practice  at  all 
times,  for  there  are  frequent  vbn  n<-  ^  to  it  in  our  legal 
and  domestic  records,  lit  Liber  a/bus,  for  example,  thero 
is  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  on  the  2-lth  of  June, 
1271,  certain  discreet  men  of  the  city  were  summoned 
before  the  king's  council,  t>  answer  the  question  as  to 
what  was  done  with  the  unclean  flesh  of  the  Jews,  and 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  Christians  to  buy  and  eat  the 
same.  Their  answer  was,  that  if  anv  citizen  bought 
such  flesh  of  a  Jew.  ho  would  be  expelled,  and  if  con- 
victed by  the  shoriff  he  would  forfeit  such  flesh,  which 
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would  bo  given  to  lepers  or  dogs,  and  ho,  in  addition,  would 
bo  heavily  fined.  To  which  the  council  replied  that  they 
commanded  them  in  the  king's  name,  to  havo  the  custom 
strictly  observed.  I  fear,  however,  from  the  legal  records 
of  Liber  alius,  that  loss  attention  was  paid  in  those  days 
to  the  sale  of  diseased  meat  than  to  that  of  putrid  meat ; 
for,  on  examining  the  accounts  of  tho  citizens  made  and 
rendered  in  divers  courts  of  the  king,  I  find  that  while 
•'judgment  of  pillory"  is  recorded  in  twenty-ono  cases 
for  selling  putrid  moat,  poultry,  or  fish,  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  a  like  punishment  for  selling  the 
unclean  meat  of  the  Jews. 

In  ancient  Romo  there  were  overseers  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  meat  in  the  public  markets  beforo  it  was  sold, 
and  butchers  were  often  fined  for  neglecting  tho  law  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  Charles  Reed  has  given  us  an  example 
of  this  from  tho  Acta  Diurna,  or  Roman  Gazette  of  683 
years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  which  when  translated, 
runs  thus: — A.  TJ.  C.  DLXXXV.  Fourth  of  the  kalends 
of  April.  The  fasces,  with  Licinius,  the  consul,  and  Lcr- 
tinus,  rcdilo,  fined  the  butchers  for  selling  meat  which 
had  not  been  inspected  by  the  overseers  of  the  markets. 
The  fine  is  to  be  omployod  towards  building  a  chapel 
to  tho  temple  of  the  goddess  Tellus. 

In  modern  times,  also,  severe  regulations  have  been 
made  in  all  tho  States  of  Europe  for  the  government  of 
this  matter,  and  in  many  cases  particular  instructions 
are  given  as  to  tho  kind  of  disease  which  renders  meat 
unfit  for  human  food — it  being  tho  practice  to  examine 
tho  animal  while  alive,  and  its  carcass  when  dead.  This 
examination  is  entrusted  to  properly-qualified  officers, 
who  are  bound  to  condemn  diseased  ana  putrid  meat,  as 
well  as  tho  flesh  of  animals  that  have  died  otherwise  than 
by  the  hand  of  the  butchor ;  and  no  meat  can  be  Hold 
until  it  has  undergone  such  an  examination.  In  this 
country,  however,  although  there  are  laws  prohibiting 
tho  sole  of  unsound  and  unwholesomo  food,  yet  there  is 
no  provision  for  the  systematic  inspection  of  meat,  even 
when  it  has  reached  the  public  shambles.  All  that  the 
law  declares  is,  that  the  local  authority  may,  if  it  pleases, 
appoint  an  officer  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  the  appoint- 
ment would  cost  money,  ana  is  not  compulsory,  it  is 
rarely  made.  Practically,  therefore,  there  is,  except  in 
a  few  places,  an  almost  unchecked  traffic  in  diseased  and 
unwholesome  meat ;  and  the  worst  descriptions  of  it  arc 
generally  Bold  to  tho  poor  at  night. 

Our  forefathers  made  stringent  rules  to  prevent  this  ; 
for,  among  other  things,  they  ordained  "  that  butchers 
shall  close  their  ehops  before  candle-light,  and  shall  not 
sell  flesh  meat  by  light  of  candle."— (Liber  albut.) 

Within  the  city  of  London  the  inspection  is  performed 
as  carefully  as  it  can  bo,  but,  nevertheless,  amidst  tho 
confusion  of  business  in  the  early  hours  of  morning,  a 
great  deal  of  unsound  meat  escapes  tho  notice  of  tho 
inspectors.     In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  tho  assistance 
afforded  to  them  by  the  salesmen  of  the  markets,  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  check,  to  any  largo  extent,  the 
sale  of  unwholesomo  meat;  for,  in  the  three  markets  of 
the  city— Newgate,  Aldgote,  and  Leadenhall,  as  much  as 
•100  tons  of  meat  are  sold  daily.   It  is  brought  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  from 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  France,  and  oven  from  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic.    Of  this,  a  large  quantity  is  diseased,  and 
it  comes  chiefly  from  our  own  country  towns,  where  it 
is  a  common  practice  to  forward  to  London  everything 
that  is  unsaleable  at  homo.    I  cannot  tell  what  is  the 
artual  proportion  of  bad  meat  to  good,  but  wo  seize  and 
condemn  about  two  tons  a  week,  and  this  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  to  750.    Last  year  tho  amount  of 
meat  condemned  ns  unfit  for  food  was  nearly  129  tons, 
the  preceding  year  it  was  more  than  1.52  tons, 
^ijluring  tho  seven  years  which  havo  expired  sinco 
^otors  were  appointed  under  my  recommend- 
have  seized  and  destroyed  1,667,810  lbs.,  or 
ns  of  meat  as  unfit  for  human  food.    Of  this 
305,653  lbs.  were  diseased,  568,375  lbs.  were 
A  193,782  lbs.  were  from  animals  that  had  not 


been  slaughtered,  but  had  died  from  accident  or  disease. 
It  consisted  of  6,640  shoep  and  lambs,  1,025  calves,  2,896 
pigs,  9,104  quarters  of  beef,  and  21,976  joints  of  moat; 
besides  which,  there  were  also  seized  and  condemned  in 
tho  city  markets  on  account  of  putridity,  19,040  head  of 
game  and  poultry,  207  quarters  of  venison,  and  above 
seven  millions  of  fish,  together  with  thousands  of  bushols 
of  whelks,  shrimps,  periwinkles,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  tho  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  relate  to  the  condemnation  of  unsound  meat, 
there  arc  no  special  rules  for  tho  guidance  of  the  officers 
appointed  to  investigate  this  matter — there  being  only  a 
very  loosely -worded  general  provision  to  tho  effect  that 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  or  the  inspector  of  slaughter- 
houses, or  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  may,  at  all  reason- 
able timos,  inspect  and  examine  any  animal,  carcass, 
meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  &c,  exposed  for  sale,  or 
deposited  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  salo,  or  in  pre- 
paration for  sale,  or  intended  for  the  food  of  man ;  and 
in  case  it  appears  to  tho  medical  officer  of  health,  or  the 
inspector,  to  be  diseased,  or  unsound,  or  unwholesome,  or 
unfit  for  tho  food  of  man,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to 
seize  the  same,  and  for  a  justice  to  order  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed. In  this  regulation  there  is  no  particular  refer- 
ence to  tho  kind  of  food  which  is  unwholesome,  or  to  the 
circumstances  which  render  it  so,  and,  therefore,  much 
is  left  to  tho  discretion  of  the  officer  who  examinee  it. 
In  the  city  of  London  the  practice  is  to  condemn  the 
flesh  of  animals  infected  with  certain  parasites,  as  measles, 
flukes,  &c;  and  of  animals  suffering  from  fever  or  acute 
inflammatory  affections,  as  rinderpest,  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  the  fever  of  parturition,  and  of  animals  emaciated 
by  lingering  disease,  and  those  which  have  died  from 
accident  or  from  natural  causes,  as  well  as  all  meat 
tainted  with  physic,  or  in  a  high  state  of  putrefaction. 
A  little  practice  is  required  to  distinguish  meat  of  this 
description,  but,  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  good  meat 
has  the  following  characters : — 

1st.  It  is  neither  of  a  pale  pink  colour  nor  of  a  deep 
purple  tint,  for  the  former  is  a  sign  of  disease,  and  the 
latter  indicates  that  the  animal  has  not  been  slaughtered, 
but  has  died  with  the  blood  in  it,  or  has  suffered  from 
acute  fever. 

2nd.  It  has  a  marbled  appearance  from  tho  ramifica- 
tions of  little  veins  of  fat  among  the  muscles. 

3rd.  It  should  be  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  and 
should  scarcely  moisten  the  fingers — bad  meat  being  wet, 
and  sodden,  and  flabby,  with  the  fat  looking  like  jelly  or 
wet  parchment. 

4th.  It  should  havo  little  or  no  odonr,  and  the  odour 
should  not  be  disagreeable,  for  diseased  meat  has  a  sickly 
cadaverous  smell,  and  sometimes  a  smell  of  physic. 
This  is  very  discoverable  when  tho  meat  is  chopped  up 
and  drenched  with  warm  water. 

5th.  It  should  not  shrink  or  waste  much  in  cooking. 

6th.  It  should  not  run  to  water  or  became  very  wet 
on  standing  for  a  day  or  so,  but  should,  on  the  contrary, 
dry  upon  the  surface. 

7th.  When  dried  at  a  temperature  of  212°  or  there- 
about, it  should  not  lose  more  than  from  70  to  74  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  whereas  bad  meat  will  often  lose  as 
much  as  80  per  cent. 

Other  properties  of  a  more  refined  character  will  also 
serve  for  the  recognition  of  bad  meat,  as  that  the  juice 
of  the  flosh  is  alkaline  or  neutral  to  teet-pnper,  instead  of 
being  distinctly  acid;  and  the  muscular  fibre  when 
examined  undor  the  microscope  is  found  to  be  sodden, 
and  ill-defined. 

The  signs  of  parasitic  diseases  are  not  always  observ- 
able without  careful  examination.  In  the  case  of  the 
fluke  in  tho  livers  of  sheep,  and  of  measles  in  pork,  nnd 
of  hydatids  in  tho  brain  or  liver,  tho  nature  of  tho 
disease  is  at  once  discoverable,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
smaller  measles  or  cysticcrci  of  beef  and  veal,  and  it  is 
still  less  so  with  tho  trichina  of  pork— the  microscope 
being  required  to  reveal  their  presence 

And  here,  perhaps,  wo  may  ask,  uhat  are  the  effect  $  of 
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diseased  or  putrid  meat  on  the  human  tyttetn  ?   The  ques- 
tion is  undoubtedly  very  difficult  to  answer,  for  while,  on 
tho  one  hand,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  such  meat 
may  frequently  bo  eaten  with  impunity,  so  on  the  other 
we  have  many  remarkable  instances  oi  injury  occasioned 
by  it.    In  Scotland  there  is  a  disease  called  braxy,  which 
attacks  the  sheep  and  lambs  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
It  is  the  causo  of  at  least  half  tho  deaths  in  the  flock 
during  the  year.   The  disease  kills  the  animals  very 
quickly  by  causing  stagnation  of  blood  in  tho  most 
important  vital  orgnns;  and  as  the  carcass  is  the  per- 
quisite of  the  herdsman,  he  most  invariably  eats  it — 
taking  the  precaution  to  remove  tho  offal,  and  to  cut 
away  tho  darker  portions  of  tho  flesh  where  tho  blood 
has  stagnated.    Ho  also  salts  it  before  ho  uses  it ;  and  if 
questioned  on  tho  subject  he  will  tell  you  that  tho  meat 
is  not  unwholesome.    Every  now  and  then,  however, 
when  perhaps  tho  diseased  parts  have  not  been  cntiroly 
removed,  or  when  the  stilting  has  not  been  sufficiently  pro- 
longed, or  the  cooking  has  not  been  thoroughly  effected, 
tho  most  serious  consequences  result  from  it,  insomuch 
that  many  medical  practitioners  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  Scotch  shepherds  in  this  respect,  and 
have  Been  tho  mischief  occasioned  by  the  meat,  declare 
that  braxy  mutton  is  a  highly  dangerous  food  for  man. 
Again,  it  is  a  common  practice  with  farm-labourers  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  affected  with  staggers,  which  is  a 
parasitic  disease  of  the  brain  ;  and  oven  of  animals  dying 
from  acute  inflammatory  diseases.   There  is  a  story  told 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Briieke,  tho  professor  of  phy- 
siology in  Vienna,  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  fteppt- 
murrain  was  prevalent  in  Bohemia,  and  tho  infected 
animals  were  killed  and  buried  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  poor  people  dug  up  the  carcasses  of  the  dead 
bullocks,  and  cooked  them,  and  ate  them,  without  injury. 
In  this  country  also,  during  tho  prevalence  of  rinderpt*t 
in  1863,  enormous  quantities  of  meat  from  the  diseased 
animals  were  sent  to  market,  and  sold  and  eaten.  Tho 
same  has  been  the  case  with  tho  carcasses  of  animals 
suffering  acute  pieuro-pneumonia ;  and  if,  as  Professor 
Gamgeo  says,  tho  practice  of  making  salvage  out  of 
diseased  animals  is  so  common,  that  at  least  ono- fifth 
of  tho  meat  which  is  sold  in  the  public  markets  is  dis- 
eased, wo  may  well  ask,  in  tho  words  of  Mr.  Simon,  how 
it  is  that  some  sort  of  pestilence  is  not  bearing  witness  to 
the  fact?    How  it  is  that  cattle  having  all  tho  foulness 
of  fever  in  their  blood,  or  having  local  sores  and  infiltra- 
tions, that  yield  one  of  tho  deadliest  of  inoculable  morbid 
poisons,  or  having  their  flesh  thronged  with  larval 
parasites,  do  not  when  slaughtered  and  eaten  produce  a 
jreneral  poisoning  y    Parent  I)u  Chatelet  has  commented 
in  very  forcible  language  on  the  apparent  immunity 
from  disease  even  when  the  most  foul  and  loathsome  of 
animal  foods  are  eaten.    But  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
dinger  is  averted  by  tho  operation  of  cooking  f  Not 
that  the  human  stomach  has  not  also  a  wonderful  pro- 
tective power  in  its  own  natural  functions ;   for  the 
deadly  poison  of  the  cobra  or  tho  rattlo-snako  may  be 
swallowed  with  impunity.    It  is  possible,  however,  that 
these  safeguards  may  fail  us  occasionnlly,  and  then  it  is 
pertups  that  tho  most  serious  consequences  arise.  I 
hivo  often  had  to  investigate  cases  of  mysterious  disease 
which  had  undoubtedly  been  caused  by  unsound  meat. 
Ono  of  these,  of  more  thnn  ordinary  interest,  occurred  in 
the  month  of  November,  1 860.    Tho  history  of  it  is  this : 
a  fore-quarter  of  cow-beef  was  purchased  in  Newgate 
Market  by  a  sausage-makor  who  lived  atKingsland,  and 
who  immediately  converted    it  into  sausage  meat. 
Sixty -six  persons  were  known  to  havo  eaten  of  that 
moat,  and  sixty-four  of  them  were  attacked  with  sickness, 
diarrhrea,  and  great  prostration  of  vital  powers.  One 
of  them  died ;  and  at  tho  request  of  the  coroner,  I  made 
a  searching  inquiry  into  tho  matter,  and  I  ascertained 
that  tho  meat  was  diseased,  and  that  it,  and  it  alone, 
had  been  tho  cause  of  all  the  mischief.    Dr.  Livingstone 
tells  us  that  when  the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with 
pieuro-pneumonia  is  eaten  in  South  Africa,  by  either 


natives  or  Europeans,  it  invariably  produces  malignant 
carbuncle.    He  says,  indeed,  that  the  effects  of  tho 
poison  were  often  experienced  by  tho  missionaries  who 
had  eaten  tho  meat,  oven  when  the  presence  of  tho  dis- 
ease was  scarcely  pcrccptiblo ;  and  in  many  cases  when 
tho  Backwains  persisted  in  devouring  tho  flesh  of  such 
diseased  animals,  death  was  the  consequence.  The  virus, 
he  says,  is  neither  destroyed  by  boiling  nor  by  roasting, 
and  of  this  fact  ho  had  innumerable  instances.    Now,  it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  over  Binco  tho  importa- 
tion of  this  disease  (pieuro-pneumonia)  into  England 
from  Holland  in  1842,  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from 
carbuncle,  phlegmon,  and  boils,  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing.   In  the  five  years  preceding  that  time  tho 
mortality  in  England  from  carbunclo  was  scarcely  1  in 
10,000  of  the  deaths  ;  from  1842  to  1846  there  is  no 
record  of  the  disease  ;  but  in  tho  next  five  years,  from 
1846  to  1851,  the  mortality  rose  to  2  6  per  10,000  of  the 
deaths ;  and  in  the  next  five  years  it  amounted  to  6-2 
per  10,000  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  five  years  to  5*4.  In- 
the  case  of  phlegmons,  the  increase  in  tho  mortality  is 
still  more  remarkablo,  for  it  rose  from  an  average  of  2*« 
per  10,000  of  tho  deaths  in  the  five  years  preceding  tho 
importation  of  tho  disease,  to  81  per  10,000  in  the  ten 
years  from  1847  to  1856.    The  Registrar-General  of 
Scotland  has  directed  public  attention  to  this  fact,  saying 
that  deaths  from  carbuncle  are  on  the  increase,  and  that 
the  mortality  from  it  has  been  getting  larger  and  larger 
evor  since  tho  lung  disease  of  cattlo  was  imported  into 
Scotland.    This  accords  with  the  experience  of  medical 
practice  ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  tho  immediate 
connection  of  bad  food  with  subsequent  disease,  there 
being  so  many  circumstances  to  weaken  the  connection, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  differences  of  opinion  should 
exist  as  to  tho  morbific  effects  of  unsound  meat ;  nothing, 
in  short,  but  an  experimental  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
as  has  already  been  done  in  Germany  in  the  c-ise  of  para- 
sitic diseases,  will  bring  tho  question  to  rest ;  awl  I  hoc 
no  reason  why  such  an  investigation  should  not  bo  made 
on  tho  persons  of  those  who  send  diseased  meat  to  tho 
public  market  for  sale ;  for,  as  the  common  defence  of 
their  conduct  is,  that  tho  meat  is  good  for  food,  thoy 
cannot  surely  objoct  to  tho  penalty  oi  being  made  to  eat 
it.    Hero,  for  example,  is  a  specimen  of  pork  cover*  *1 
with  pustules  of  small-pox  ;  it  was  seized  by  ono  of  the 
City  officers  on  the  road  to  a  notorious  sausage-maker, 
and  it  may,  notwithstanding  its  disgusting  appearance, 
be  good  and  wholesome  food ;  then  why  not  put  tho 

?ucstion  to  the  proof  by  making  the  vendor  of  it  eat  it  Y 
n  the  year  1862,  when  small-pox  was  prevalent  among 
tho  sheep  in  several  parts  of  England  it  whs  a  common 
practice  to  send  tho  carcasses  of  diseased  animals  to  the 
London  markets  for  sale  as  human  food.  Later  still  in 
1863,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  what  seemed  to  be  scarlet 
fever  among  the  pigs  of  this  metropolis,  and  their  ear- 
casses,  with  all  tho  bright  crimson  look  of  the  disease, 
were  invariably  sent  to  market  for  salt  as  food.  Since 
then  tho  London  pigs  have  boon  the  subject  of  a  virulent 
spotted  fever,  of  tho  nature  of  typhus,  and  theso  al»o 
havo  been  killed  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  and  sold 
for  food.  Abundant  illustrations  of  this  kind  are  con- 
stantly coming  under  my  notice ;  and  I  feel  that  the 
question  of  the  fitness  of  such  meat  for  food  is  in  such 
an  unsettled  state  that  my  action  in  tho  matter  is  often 
very  uncertain,  and  I  should  liko  to  have  tho  question 
experimentally  determined ;  for,  as  it  now  stands,  we  are 
either  condemning  large  quantities  of  meat  which  may 
be  oaten  with  safety,  and  are,  thereforo,  confiscating 
property,  and  lessening  the  supply  of  food,  or  we  are 
permitting  unwholesome  meat  to  pass  almost  unchallenged 
in  the  public  markets. 

As  regards  the  injurious  quality  of  meat  infected  with 
parasitic  disease  there  can,  however,  bo  no  question;  and, 
perhaps,  of  all  such  infections,  tho  most  terrible  is  tho 
trichina  of  pork.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  rare  affection  in 
this  countrv,  although  it  is  often  common  in  Germany. 
Tho  pork  infected  with  the  worm  is  generally  darker 
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than  usual,  on  account  of  tho  irritating  or  inflammatory 
action  of  tho  creature  lo  Iged  in  the  muscles ;  and  when 
the  parasite  is  encysted  tho  meat  presents  a  speckled 
appearance — the  minute  white  cysts  containing  the  worm 
being  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Ilereare  specimens 
of  it  in  both  its  encysted  and  non-encysted  conditions; 
and  thin  diagram  represents  tho  appearance  of  tho  worm 
when  it  is  examined  under  tho  microscope.  It  in,  as  you 
sec.  a  minute  thread-like  worm,  about  the  thirtieth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  form  ;  hence  its 
name,  trichina  tpirali*.  It  is  generally  found  in  the 
human  subject  in  an  encysted  state,  when  it  has  paused 
beyond  its  dangorons  condition,  and  his  become  harm* 
leas.  In  most  eases,  when  thus  discovered,  there  is  no 
record  of  its  action,  and  therefore  it  was  once  thought 
to  be  an  innocent  visitor  ;  but  we  now  know  that  while 
it  was  fr»  e — that  is  before  nature  had  barricaded  it  up  in 
the  little  cyst,  its  presence  was  the  cause  of  frightful  dis- 
order— killing  about  50  per  cent,  of  its  victims  in  ter- 
rible ag.  ny.  In  Uorrnany,  there  have  been  frequent 
outbreaks  of  the  disease,  which,  for  a  time,  baffled  the 
skill  of  the  most  experienced  physicians;  in  fact,  we 
hardly  know  how  long  or  how  often  the  disease  has  at- 
tacked the  pnrk-feediiig  population  of  Europe,  for  its 
actual  nature  was  unknown  until  the  year  1860,  when 
Dr.  Zoncker,  of  Dresden,  discovered  the  pathology  of 
the  disease.  Since  then  there  have  been  several  visita- 
tions of  it,  as  at  Plaut  n,  in  Saxony,  in  1862 ;  at  Hettstadt, 
Dear  Eidebcn,  in  18G3  ;  and  at  Hodersloben,  near  Magde- 
burg, in  Prussian  Saxony,  in  I860.  In  all  these  cases 
the  same  symptoms,  ur  nearly  the  same,  were  observed  ; 
there  was  sometimes  immediate  disturbance  of  the  di- 
gestive functions,  but  more  commonly  a  day  or  two 
elapse!  before  any  particular  symptom  was  noticed,  and 
then  then  was  a  b  i  ling  of  lassitude,  with  a  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  pains  in  the  head  and  bar  k.  Then  followed 
a  serious  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with 
vomiting  and  di  arrh.-ea.  This  lasted  for  "a  day  or  two; 
and  by  the  end  of  a  week  aft<  r  the  worm  had  l>oen  eaten 
fever  had  set  in,  w  hich  became  more  and  more  severe,  and 
by  that  time  the  young  worms  which  had  been  hatched 
in  the  body  had  migrated  to  the  distant  muscles,  causing 
the  most  excruciating  pains,  so  that  the  patient,  fearing 
to  move  his  inflamed  muscles,  would  lie  motionless  upon 
his  back;  and  if  he  did  not  die  in  this  state  of  the 
disorder  nature  came  to  the  rescue,  and  imprisoned  the 
creature  by  surrounding  it  with  a  fibrinous  cyst,  where 
it  lives  for  years,  being  ready  at  any  moment  to  acquire 
activity  when  it  is  swallowed  and  released  from  its  cell. 
Indeid.  the  way  in  which  it  becomes  dangerous  is  this 
—flesh  infected  with  the  parasite  is  eaten  ;  and  the  cyst 
being  quickly  dissolved  by  tho  gnstric  juice,  the  creature 
is  set  tree.  Finding  itself  in  the  midst  of  nourishing 
food  it  rapidly  grows,  so  that  in  two  or  threo  days  it  is 
three  or  four  times  its  original  size,  and  may  be  easily 
seen,  like  a  bit  of  fine  thread,  with  the  naked  eye.  Tho 
worms  arc  of  different  sexes,  and  they  rapidly  come  to 
maturity— each  female  giving  birth  to  from  300  to  500 
minute  thread-like  worms,  which  immediately  set  out 
upon  their  travels,  piercing  the  walls  of  the  intestines 
and  migrating  to  distant  parts  of  the  body,  whero  they 
produce  the  te  rrible  mischief  I  have  described.  Although 
the  pig  is  the  animal  which  is  most  commonly  infested 
by  it.  yet  it  has  lot  n  found  in  the  muscles  of  dogs,  foxes, 
badgers,  sheep,  mob  s,  hedghogs,  rats,  mice,  frogs,  and 
most  carnivorous  birds,  all  of  which  must  have  been 
Bubjeets  of  the  disease,  but  none  appear  to  suffer  from  it 
like  man  ;  even  children  are  less  affected  by  it,  for 
they  seem  to  sleep  it  away.  Fortunately,  there  is  an 
easy  method  of  discovering  its  presence  in  animals,  for 
the  most  certain  seat  of  tho  creature  is  in  the  muscles  of 
the  eye;  we  have  then  fore  only  to  examine  these 
muscles  with  the  microscope  to  declare  whether  the 
meat  is  infected  or  not ;  and.  at  tho  present  time,  the 
sau^. -makers  of  Germany  have  the  pork  examined  in 
this  manner  before  it  is  used  for  food. 

Other  parasitic  creatures,  as  measles  in  pork,  and  the 


smaller  etitticgrei  of  beef  and  real,  are  found  as  MttJ< 
sacs  or  bladders  diffused  through  the  lean 
meat — the  cyttietren*  or  meatle  of  pork  being' 
seen,  for  it  is  as  largo  as  a  hemp-seed.  He 
specimens  of  it  in  a  fresh  condition,  which 
seized  in  the  City  markets  to-day;  but  the  cy~fti - 
eercus  of  other  animals  is  much  smaller,  and  requires 
on  to  discover  it.  In  both  esters 
a  little  creature  with  a  sort  of  tuher- 
hcad,  crowned  with  a  coronet  of  hooka,  an  J 
baring  a  bladder-like  tail  attached  to  it  Soon  afte?x-  it 
is  swallowed,  the  enclosing  sac  is  dissolved  by  the  gmsstxir 

C-  ice,  and  the  creaturo  being  liberated  passes  into  the 
teatjnes,  and  there  fixes  itself  by  its  little  hooks, 
quickly  grows,  joint  after  joint,  into  atapev 
the  case  of  the  cysticorcus  of  pork,  it 
of  tape- worm  called  tenia  aofium,  and  in  that  of  beef  av 
veal  it  produces  the  tenia  mtdioeantilata.    The  latter  is 
the  most  common  variety  of  it  in  the  human  intestines, 
and  it  is  frequently  seen  where  raw,  or  nearly  raw.  meat 
is  made  use  of,  as  in  Abyssinia  and  in  Russia,  where 
children  are  allowod  to  rock  a  piece  of  raw  beef,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  has  a  strengthening  property.  Each 
segment  of  tho  worm  is  an  independent  creature,  con- 
taining myriads  of  ova,  and  when  passed  by  the  bowels, 
it  gets  with  the  manure  upon  the  land  and  is  eaten  by 
pigs,  oxen,  and  goats ;  the  ova  are  then  hatched  in  the 
stomach,  and  they  pass,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trichinia, 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  migrate  to  the 
muscular  tissues  of  the  body,  where  they  become  en- 
cysted, and  form  tho  little  sacs  or  measles,  which  re- 
main dormant  for  years,  though  they  are  ever  ready  to 
become  tape'-worms  directly  they  are  eaten.     In  this 
manner  the  creature  is  perpetuated,  first  as  a  tape-worm, 
with  joints  in  tho  intestines  of  one  animal,  and  then  as 
a  measlo  or  larva  in  the  muscle  of  another,  and  then 
again  as  a  tape-worm.     By  a  like  process  the  tenia 
tkmoetttu*,  or  little  tape- worm  of  the  dog,  becomes  the 
hydatid  in  man  and  other  animals.     In  Iceland  the 
dogs  are  very  liable  to  this  infection,  and  the  cattle 
and  sheep,  as  well  as  man,  suffer  from  the  hydatid 
of  it.     The  subject  has  been  well  investigated  by 
Dr.   Leared,   who  has  shown  that  the  practice  of 
giving  tho  diseased  offal  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
to  dogs,  causes  tape-worm,  and  the  dogs  drop  the 
segments  of  the  worm,  filled  with  ova,  upon  the  pas- 
tures and  into  running  water.   By  this  means  they  enter 
the  bodies  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  even  of  man,  and 
then,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  ova  quickly  become  de- 
veloped, and  the  young  hydatid  or  larva  tape-worm, 
piercing  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  migrates  to 
distant  parts,  and  finding  a  suitable  nidus  for  its  growth, 
it  slowly  becomes  a  largo  bladder-like  hydatid.    In  the 
case  of  tho  sheep  it  often  selects  the  brain  for  its  habitat, 
and  produces  the  disease  called  ttaggert  ;  in  the  oxen  it 
grows  in  tho  peritoneal  cavity ;  and  in  man  it  haunts 
the  liver,  occasioning  frightful  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  causing  one-sixth  of  the  total  mortality  of  that 
country.     Here  are  specimens  of  the  disease  from  the 
human  subject. 

Again,  there  is  another  class  of  parasite  called  trt- 
matoda,  oTfnket,  which  infest  the  livers  and  intestine*  of 
men  and  herbivorous  animals.    The  most  common  of 
them  is  the  dittoma  hepatieunt  or  liver-Jlttke  of  tho  sheep. 
In  wet  seasons  the  animal  is  so  constantly  infested  with 
them,  and  suffers  so  much  emaciation  from  them,  that 
tho  disease  is  called  tho  rot.    You  have  before  yon  in- 
fected livers  which  wero  seized  in  our  public  market* 
this  very  day,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
specimens  of  them  at  almost  any  time.   A  few  years  ago 
(1863),  when  Professor  Brown  was  lecturing  on  the 
liability  of  animals  to  disease  from  the  present  mode  of 
feeding  them,  ho  said  that  once,  when  he  wanted  some 
animals  for  dissection,  and  applied  for  them  to  a  large 
butcher,  he  received  back  five  or  six  animals,  which, 
though  in  a  bad  state  of  rot,  were  dressed  for  the  market ; 
and  he.  wns  told  by  a  certain  individual  not  for  from 
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London,  that  within  the  space  of  six  months  he  had 
killed  no  less  than  750  of  such  animals,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme disease,  and  ho  believed  thoy  were  all  sent  to 
market  and  sold  for  food.  What  becomes,  he  says,  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  rotten  sheep  which  we 
see  in  the  fields  ?  To  bun*  them  would  require  whole 
catacombs ;  the  real  catacombs  are  the  intestinal  canals 
of  the  human  body.  The  way  in  which  tho  disease  is 
produced  in  sheep  is  curious.  Ova  are  passed  from  tho 
gall-bladder  of  infected  animals  into  the  intestines,  and 
so  upon  the  land ;  finding  a  moist  situation  they  are 
Soon  hatched  into  ciliated  embryos,  which  swim  about 
and  become  developed  into  cylindrical  sacs  of  minute 
hydatids  ;  these  attach  themselves  to  some  mollusc,  as  a 
small  snail.  In  wet  weather  tho  infected  snails  crawl 
upon  the  grass,  and  are  eaten  by  the  sheep,  and  then  the 
hydatid  speedily  changes  his  condition  and  becomes  a 
fluke.  When  it  is  found  in  the  body  of  man  it  has,  per- 
haps, beon  drunk  with  water  or  eaten  with  some  aquatic 
plant,  as  water-cress,  4c. 

Our  safety  against  these  intruders  is  to  cook  the  meat 
thoroughly. 

The  flesh  of  animals  that  have  been  excited  before 
death,  as  by  over-driving,  or  by  torture,  has  frequently 
proved  unwholesome.  A  remarkable  instanco  of  this  is 
quoted  by  Liebig,  in  his  Letters  on  Chemistry,  where  a 
family  of  five  persons  were  made  seriously  ill  by  the 
flesh  of  a  roebuck  which  had  been  caught  in  a  snare,  and 
had  struggle  J  violently  beforo  death. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  curious  fact,  that  meat  may  be 
even  poisonous  from  tho  nature  of  the  food  made  use  of 
by  animals  shortly  before  they  aro  killed ;  and  this,  too, 
without  any  indication  of  disorder  in  the  animals  them- 
selves. Hares  which  have  fed  upon  the  Rhododendron 
chrysanthemum  are  frequently  poisonous ;  the  same  is  the 
case  with  pheasants  in  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia, 
which  feed  during  tho  winter  and  spring  on  tho  buds  of 
the  laurel  iCalmia  latifolia)  ;  and  I  have  known  manv 
instances  of  serious  mischief  from  prairie  birds,  which 
aro  now  largely  importod  into  this  country  from 
America,  and  I  attribute  it  to  tho  food  mndo  use  of  by 
tho  bird.  In  certain  districts  of  North  America, 
especially  on  the  Alleghany  mountains,  tho  flesh  of  all 
the  cattle  is  poisonous,  and  so  also  is  the  milk  thoy 
yield,  and  the  cheeso  which  is  made  from  it.  Oysters, 
mussels,  lobsters,  and  crabs  have  frequently  caused  dis- 
turbance of  the  human  system  ;  and  tho  probability  is 
that  they  were  made  unwholesome  by  the  food  which 
they  hud  eaten.  A  singular  case  is  recorded  in  tho 
medical  journals  of  France  in  1842,  where  a  whole 
family  at  Toulouse  wero  poisoned  by  a  dish  of  snails, 
the  animals  having  been  gathered  from  a  poisonous 
shrub  (Coriaria  mt/rtifolia)  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common for  honey  to  be  unwholesome,  on  account  of 
its  having  been  collected  by  boos  from  poisonous  plant". 
The  honey  of  Trebizond,  for  example,  has  long  been 
notorious  for  its  deleterious  properties ;  it  poisoned  the 
soldiers  of  Xcnophon  during  the  famous  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand.  Pliny,  too.  speaks  of  it ;  and  to  this  day 
its  intoxicating  effect  is  frequently  witnessed.  It  arises, 
no  doubt,  from  the  plants,  chiefly  the  Azalta  pontira, 
from  which  the  honey  is  gathered.  Mr.  Barton  has 
given  us  a  similar  account  of  the  poisonous  quality  of 
the  honey  gathered  by  bees  from  the  savannahs  of  New 
Jersey,  where  the  cairn  i a  and  azalea  aro  tho  principal 
flowering  shrubs.  As  with  the  followers  of  Xonophon, 
all  who  cat  of  tho  honey  becomo  intoxicated  to  a  high 
degree ;  and  even  when  made  into  metheglin,  it  poisons 
all  who  partake  of  it,  causing  dimness  of  sight,  giddiness 
and  then  delirium,  with  sometimes  a  fatal  termination. 

Occasionally  we  have  examples  of  food  which  is  in 
itself  poisonous.  This  is  so  with  many  of  the  fi9h  of 
tropical  seas,  and  especially  of  tho  West  Indies.  Dr. 
Burrows  has  given  us  a  long  list  of  them  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  yellow-billed  sprat  (the  Sardine  dore  of 
the  French,  and  Cfuprn  thrytm  of  naturalists),  the  toad 
or  bladder-fish  {Aplodaefi//u*  punctata*  or  Tetraodon  of 


Cuvier)  and  the  grey-snnpper  (Ooracinm  /metis  major) 
are  the  most  venomous ;  and  that  being  eaten  by  larger 
fish,  as  tho  Baracotta,  and  various  species  of  perch,  as 
well  as  tho  conger-eel,  the  dolphin,  the  globe  fish,  ftc, 
it  causes  these  to  be  poisonous  also.  The  yellow-billed 
sprat  is  so  virulent  in  its  action  on  the  human  body  that 
both  Europeans  and  negroes  have  been  known  to  expire 
with  the  fish  in  their  mouths  unswallowod ;  and  the  toad 
or  bladder-fish,  is  scarooly  less  dangerous.  Sir  John 
Richardson  has  described  tho  defects  of  it  on  two  sailors, 
the  boatswain's  mato  and  purser's  steward,  of  the  Dutch 
brig  of  war,  Bottilion,  while  lying  at  anchor  in  St. 
Simon's  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  September, 
1845.  The  men  were  warned  that  the  fish  was 
poisonous,  but  believing  that  the  liver  was  wholesome, 
and  rather  a  delicacy,  they  cooked  it,  and  ate  it  directly 
after  their  twelve  o'clock  dinner.  In  ton  minutes  the 
boatswain's  mato  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  stand ;  hi* 
face  was  flushed,  his  eves  glistened,  his  lips  were  swollen 
and  rather  blue,  his  forehead  was  covered  with  a  cold 
perspiration,  and  his  pulse  was  weak  and  fluttering.  He 
was,  however,  quite  conscious,  and  complained  of  pain 
and  constriction  of  tho  throat,  and  he  had  a  desire  to 
vomit.  In  a  few  minutes  more  he  became  paralysed,  hii 
eyes  were  fixed,  his  breathing  was  laborious,  his  face 
was  pale  though  his  lips  were  livid,  and  in  seventeen 
minutes  he  was  dead.  Tho  othor  man  exhibited  the 
same  symptoms,  and  died  in  twenty  minutes.  Sir  John 
Richardson  says,  the  fish  was  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  tho  liver  of  it,  which  thoy 
had  eaten  between  them,  could  not  have  weighed  more 
than  half  an  ounce. 

The  symptoms  occasioned  by  the  poisonous  fish  of  the 
tropics  are  always  of  two  kinds — there  is  either  great 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  liko  cholera;  or 
there  is  rapid  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
death  by  syncope  or  convulsions.  These  effects  have 
been  long  known  both  to  natives  and  Europeans, 
and  wore  called  by  the  Spanish  colonists  of  tropical 
America,  Siquatera.  They  are  more  frequently  ob- 
served at  certain  seasons  of  tho  year  than  at  others, 
and  heneo  they  aro  thought  to  bo  duo  to  certain 
physiological  changes  in  the  body  of  tho  fish,  or  to  the 
food  which  it  has  oaten.  In  some  cases  the  roe,  in 
others  the  liver,  or  tho  digestive  organs,  are  the  most 
poisonous  parts  of  the  fish;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Muletta 
venenota,  which  inhabits  the  Caribbean  Sea,  it  is  only 
poisonous  when  the  sea  is  covered  with  a  green  monad, 
upon  which  the  creature  feeds.  Happily  for  us,  these 
dangers  aro  confined  to  the  tropics,  although  wo  some- 
times suffor  from  a  milder  form  of  disturbance,  as  irrita- 
tion of  tho  skin  and  bowclB,  from  eating  unwholesome 
shell-fish. 

I'll t nd  meat  is,  perhaps,  wasteful,  rather  than  actually 
injurious ;  mit  there  are  plenty  of  cases  in  which  it  has 
caused  disease.  Foder6  tells  us  that  at  tho  seige  of 
Mantua,  those  who  were  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  were 
obliged  to  est  tho  half-putrid  flesh  of  horses,  suffered 
from  gangrene  and  scurvy ;  and  in  Czant's  history  of 
Greenland  there  is  an  account  of  the  death  of  thirty-two 
persons  at  a  missionary  station  called  Kangek,  from  a 
repast  on  tho  putrid  brains  of  a  walrus.  Similar  cases  aro 
recorded  in  all  the  books  on  legal  medicine  Even  game, 
when  only  sufficiently  tainted  to  please  the  palate  of  the 
epicure,  has  caused  severe  cholera  in  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  it ;  but,  as  Dr.  Christison  observes,  "  the  power 
of  habit  in  reconciling  the  stomach  to  tho  digestion  of 
decayed  meat  is  inconceivable.  Somo  epicures  in  civi- 
lised countries  prefer  a  slight  taint  even  in  their  beef 
and  mutton  ;  and  there  are  tribes  of  savages  still  further 
advanced  in  tho  cultivation  of  this  department  of  gas- 
tronomy, who  eat  with  impunity  rnncid  oil,  putrid 
blubber,  and  stinking  offal."  The  Zulus  of  Natal, 
according  to  Dr.  Colenso,  are  so  fond  of  putrid  meat 
that  they  call  it  ulxtmi,  which  literally  means  to  be 
Htiperlatively  happy.  But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  natP~ 
abhorrence  of  tainted  foo  l,  insomuch,  that  witf 
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persona,  tho  mere  commencement  of  decay  ia  sufficient 
to  excite  disgust ;  and  rarely  do  we  find,  except  among 
savages,  that  an  entire  meal  is  mode  of  putrid  flesh. 
A  little  game  or  venison,  or  ripe  cheese,  at  the  end  of  a 
feast,  with  just  a  piquant  touch  of  decay,  is,  perhaps, 
not  objectionablo  ;  for  it  may,  as  Liobig  supposes,  pro- 
mote digestion,  by  communicating  its  own  quality  of 
transformation  to  the  rest  of  the  food ;  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  fill  the  stomach  with  putrid  flesh,  for  if  the 
corrective  powor  of  tho  gastric  juice  should  fail,  the 
effect  of  it  might  be  serious.  Wo  have,  indeed,  abundant 
evidence  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  admitting  putrid 
matter  into  tho  circulation,  for  they  were  once  too  com- 
mon among  those  engaged  in  tho  dissection  of  tho  human 
body.  In  fact,  the  mere  handling  of  decomposing  animal 
matter  for  any  time,  will  often  produce  disease  of  the 
hands  or  other  parts  of  the  body  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact.  Our  safety,  perhaps,  in  using  such  food, 
is  in  the  antiseptic  power  of  good  cooking ;  but  this  is 
not  always  an  easy  affair ;  for  tho  tissues  are  generally 
so  soft  from  decay,  that  they  will  hardly  bear  tho  com- 
mon action  of  heat ;  so  that  if  they  be  boiled  for  any 
time  they  will  fall  to  pieces;  and  if  they  be  roasted, 
they  will  shrink  without  forming  that  delicious  crust  of 
osmaxome  which  is  characteristic  of  good  meat.  Let 
them,  however,  be  cooked  as  they  may,  they  always  re- 
quire a  nice  adjustment  of  rather  strong  flavours  to 
make  them  palatable  ;  and  those  who  havo  dined  in  the 
cheap  restaurants  of  Paris,  or  at  the  still  worse  table 
d'hdte  of  a  German  watering-place,  will  have  experienced 
the  art  of  the  cook  in  this  respect,  in  such  dishes  as 
turbot  en  vol-au-cent,  Rate  au  bturre  noir,  noU  en  matelote 
Normwde,  and  in  tho  various  forms  of  fish  au  yratin  ;  or 
game  en  ealmU. 

But  bad  as  this  sort  of  tainted  food  is,  it  is  nothing  in 
comparison  to  tho  sausage  poison,  which  is  produced  by 
a  sort  of  modified  putrefaction,  to  which  tho  largo 
sausages  of  Germany,  and  especially  those  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  are  occasionally  subject.  According  to  an  official 
return,  there  havo  been  more  than  400  cases  of  poisoning 
from  these  sausages  in  Wiirtemburg  alone  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  of  these  about  160  were  fatal.  The 
effects  are  generally  observed  in  spring,  and  mostly  in 
April,  when  tho  sausages  become  musty,  and  acquire  a 
soft  consistence  in  the  interior.  They  have  also  a  pecu- 
liarly nauseous  and  rather  putrid  taste,  and  are  very 
acid  to  test-paper.  If  eaten  in  this  condition,  they  pro- 
duce dangerous  effects  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours — the  first  symptoms  being  pain  in  the  stomach, 
with  vomiting  and  diarrhwa,  and  dryness  of  tho  nose 
and  mouth ;  then  comes  a  feeling  of  profound  depression, 
with  coldness  of  the  limbs,  weakness  and  irregularity  of 
the  pulse,  and  frequent  fainting.  Fatal  cases  end  with 
convulsions  and  oppressed  breathing  between  tho  third 
and  eighth  day.  The  precise  cause  of  these  effects  is 
still  a  mystery ;  «>mo  havo  thought  that  rancid  fatty 
acids  are  produced  during  tho  decomposition  of  the 
meat ;  others  that  in  tho  process  of  drving  and  smoking 
acrid  pyrogenoua  acids  have  been  developed ;  others, 
that  during  tho  decay  of  tho  sausages,  a  poisonous 
organic  alkaloid  is  generated.  Liobig  is  of  opinion  that 
the  effects  are  due  to  an  animal  ferment,  which  produces 
in  the  blood,  by  catalysis,  a  state  of  putridity  analogous 
to  its  own,  and  that  tho  molecular  movements  of  the 
putrefactive  change  in  the  decaying  meat  are  thus  com- 
municated to  the  living  organism.  M.  Vanden  Corput, 
who  is  one  of  tho  roost  recent  investigators  of  the  subject, 
attributes  the  morbific  action  of  such  meat  to  the  presence 
of  a  minute  fungus,  of  tho  nature  of  a  sarcina,  which  he- 
calls  eareina  botulina.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  tho 
fact  that  there  is  always  a  peculiar  mouldinosa  of  the 
sausages ;  and  the  poisonous  property  is  generally  ob- 
served in  April,  when  these  cryptogamic  organisms  are 
v       **aJy  developed. 

effects  have  occasionally  been  produced  by 
of  animal  food — as  veal,  bacon,  ham,  salt- 1 
,  cheese,  &c.,  and  the  food  has  usually  been  • 


in  a  decayed  and  mouldy  condition.  It  would  be  tedious 
if  I  were  to  detail,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  cases  re- 
corded, by  medico-legal  writers ;  but  I  may,  perhaps, 
refer  to  a  few  of  them.    In  1839,  there  was  a  popular 
fete  at  Zurich,  and  about  600  persons  partook  of  a 
repast  of  cold  roast  veal  and  ham.    In  a  few  hours  most 
of  them  were  suffering  from  pain  in  the  stomach,  with 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea ;  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed, 
nearly  all  of  them  were  seriously  ill  in  bed.   They  com- 
plained of  shivering,  giddiness,  headache,  and  burning 
fever.    In  a  few  cases  there  was  delirium ;  and  when 
they  terminated  fatally,  there  was  extreme  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers.    Careful  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
the  matter,  and  the  only  discoverable,  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief was  incipient  putrefaction  and  slight  mouldiness  of 
the  meat.   Dr.  Oeiselor  relates  an  instance  where  a 
family  of  eight  persons  were  made  ill  by  musty  bacon ; 
and  M.  Ollivier  has  given  an  account  of  six  persons  who 
were  poisoned  by  mutton  in  a  state  of  modified  decay — 
four  of  whom  died  from  it  within  eight  days.  In  Russia, 
where  it  is  the  practice  to  eat  largely  of  salt-fish,  in  a 
raw  condition,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  witness  the 
dangerous  effects  of  it,  when  it  has  become  mouldy  or 
putrid  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  within  the  experience  of  every 
one  who  is  concerned  in  medico-legal  inquiries,  that 
serious  symptoms  arc  frequently  traced  to  the  use  of 
food  in  a  modified  condition  of  decay.    This  is  especially 
so  with  bad  cheese,  the  effects  of  which  on  tho  constitu- 
tion have  been  so  severe,  that  official  investigations  have 
been  called  for.    These  effects  have  been  noticed  at 
Schwerin  (1823),  at  Minden  (1825),  at  Ilameln  (1826), 
at  Griefswald  (1827),  Frankfort  (1828),  and  elsewhere; 
and  they  have  been  the  subjects  of  interesting  essays  by 
Uonncmon,  Hiinefeld,  Westrumb,  and  others.   At  first 
the  effects  were  attributed  to  tho  copper  vessels  used  in 
tho  dairies,  and  therefore  tho  Austrian,  Wirtemberg,  and 
Ratcsberg  States  prohibited  the  use  of  that  metal  for  such 
purposes;  but  the  subsequent  inquiries  of  Hiinefeld, 
Serturnor,  and  other  chemists,  established  the  fact  that 
no  metallic  poison  was  discoverable  in  tho  cheese.  In 
the  police  report,  which  was  published  in  Frankfort,  in 
January,  1828,  informing  the  public  of  numerous  cae^ 
of  poisoning  in  that  city  from  spoiled  cheese,  it  was  de- 
clared that  no  poisonous  piinciplo  could  bo  detected  by 
chemical  re-agents.    Professor  Hiinefeld,  and,  subse- 
quently, Serturner,  were  of  opinion  that  tho  effects  were 
due  to  certain  poisonous  fatty  acids,  analogous  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  caseic  and  sobacic  acids ;  and  they  even 
describe  tho  way  in  which  they  are  produced  in  the 
choese  during  the  process  of  ripening — attributing  them 
to  the  imperfect  removal  of  the  acid  liquor  from  tho  curd 
when  the  cheese  was  made,  or  to  the  putrefaction  of  the 
curd  before  it  was  salted,  or  to  tho  mixture  of  flour  with 
tho  curd  ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  poisonous 
effects  are  due,  as  Vanden  Corput  supposes,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  peculiar  mould  or  fungus.  I  have  myself  $een 
the  most  terrible  consequences  from  tho  uso  of  such 
chee«e  and  have  failed  to  discover  anything  unusual  in 
the  acidity  or  other  chemical  reactions  of  the  cheese. 
Hiinefeld  says,  it  is  commonly  of  a  yellowish-red  colour, 
and  is  soft  and  tough,  with  harder  and  darker  lumps 
interspersed  throughout  it,  and  it  has  a  disagreeable 
taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.    Tho  symptoms  which  it 
produces  aro  very  much  like  those  of  sausage  poisoning 
— namely,  irritation  of  tho  stomach  and  bowels,  with 
great  prostration  of  tho  vital  powers.    These  effects 
have  been  witnessed  not  only  in  Germany,  where  tho 
cheese  is  generally  rancid  and  bad,  but  also  in  thia 
country,  and  particularly  among  the  small  hill-farms  of 
Cheshire,  where  the  limited  extent  of  the  dairies  obliges 
the  fanner  to  keep  the  curd  for  several  days  before  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it  is  accumulated  to  make  a  large 
cheese. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  tho  improper  practice  of  killing 
very  young  animals,  especially  calves,  for  food,  before  the 
tissues  have  had  time  to  change  from  their  uterine  con- 
dition.  On  the  Continent  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  or  to  sell 
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calves  for  food,  that  are  not  more  than  fourteen  days  old, 
hot  in  this  country  there  is  no  such  restriction,  and  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  dispose  of  the  carcasses  of  newly- 
born,  or  even  festal  calves  to  tho  sausago-maker ;  and  as 
tho  flesh  is  sodden  and  insipid,  he  strengthens  it  with 
old,  tough,  and  sinewy  flesh.  It  has  the  advantage, 
moreover,  of  being  misciblo  with  any  description  of  meat, 
and  of  taking  any  variety  of  flavour ;  in  fact,  it  makes 
lust  that  kind  of  sausage  which  is  susceptible  of  any 
kind  of  flavour,  and  where,  to  use  tho  expression  of 
Dickens,  "  It's  the  seasonen  as  does  it."  I  cannot  say 
that  such  meat  is  positively  unwholesome,  but  it  is 
nasty,  and  excites  the  mme  sort  of  disgust  as  an  egg 
with  a  chick  in  it. 


IBromoinas  of  Institutions* 

Yorxshtrk  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes.— Otley 
Mechanics'  Institute.  —  The  building  committee  have 
selected  a  design  for  the  new  institute.    About  nineteen 
different  designs  were  submitted  for  competition  by  archi- 
tects from  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  other  places.  The  com- 
mittee, in  their  selection,  havo  been  guided  principally 
by  the  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal.   The  subscrip- 
tions already  promised  amount  to  over  £3,000,  and  the 
committee  are  most  anxious  that  the  new  building,  when 
erected,  ahull  be  free  from  debt.    Their  object,  therefore, 
has  been  to  select  a  plan  which  would  afford  the  greatest 
possible  accommodation  for  the  least  expenditure.  Tho 
design  is  Italian,  and  the  following  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  internal  arrangements :— On  tho  ground-floor 
there  will  be  a  small  lecture-room,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  250  persons,  and  which,  if  found  desirable, 
may  be  divided  into  two  class-rooms.    There  will  also 
be  retiring  rooms,  reading-room,  library,  two  class- 
rooms, lavatory,  &c.    The  basement  will  contain  kitchen, 
scullery,  chemical  class-room,  heating  apparatus,  &c. 
On  the  first-floor  will  bo  tho  largo  hall  with  gallery, 
platform,  orchestra,  and  space  for  organ.   There  will 
also  be  a  librarian's  residence  attached  to  the  premises. 
Tho  largo  hall,  including  gallery  and  orchestra,  will  bo 
capable  of  seating  about  1,000  persons.   There  will  be 
two  staircases,  and  three  separate  entrance*  and  exits  into 
and  from  the  large  lecture-hall.   The  building  is  to  bo 
built  of  stone,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £3,000. 
Oargrave  Mechanic*'  Itistitute. — Through  tho  organising 
agency  of  the  Yorkshire  Union,  and  by  means  of  tho 
pecuniary  aid  readily  given  by  Mr.  Matthew  Wilson, 
J.P.,  and  other  resident  landowners,  a  new  Mechanics' 
Institute  has  been  established  in  this  village.    A  con- 
venient house  has  been  taken,  and  suitably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  an  institute.    The  village  has  been  can- 
vassed for  members,  with  excellent  results.    Tho  library 
will,  at  first,  consist  of  a  loan  of  books  from  the  York- 
shire Itinerating  Village  Library,  but  a  special  subscrip- 
tion is  being  mode  for  a  permanent  library.    Should  the 
present  arrangements  produco  satisfactory  results,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  generously  promised  to  erect  a  new  building 
for  the  institute.    Lockwood  Mechanics'  Institute. — A  fine 
art,  scientific,  and  industrial  exhibition  has  been  inaugu- 
rated at  Lock  wood.    Tho  proceeds  arc  to  be  given  to  the 
funds  of  tho  now  Mechanics'  Institution.    Paintings  by 
well-known  masters  have  been  contributed,  and,  as  fur 
as  tho  fine  art  collection  is  concerned,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
best  exhibition  ever  witnessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Huddersfield.   Thero  are  specimens  of  natural  history, 
geology,  and  antiquity;  and  thero  are  numerous  subjects 
and  objects  to  occupy  the  attention  of  tho  collectors  of 
coins  and  other  curious  articles.   The  Rev.  T.  B.  Ben- 
atcad,  vicar  of  Lockwood,  opened  the  exhibition,  and 
said  the  object  which  the  committeo  had  in  view  was  to 
increase  their  funds,  and,  at  the  samo  timo,  refine  the 
tastes  of  those  by  whom  they  wore  Burrounded.    A  band 
played  during  the  afternoon.  The  exhibition  is  to  re- 


main open  about  a  fortnight.  Odder  some  Literary  Insti- 
tute.— On  Saturday  tho  annual  soiree  of  this  institution 
was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  tho  Rev.  J.  Haslam, 
its  founder.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform 
were  Mr.  Alfred  Illingworth  and  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Brad- 
ford ;  Mr.  Councillor  Barron,  LeedB ;  Mr.  George 
Webster,  Gildersome.  Tho  report  stated  that  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  year  arrangements  were  made  for 
classes  every  night  in  tho  week.  Several  of  these  had 
been  successful,  but  others  had  failed,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  regular  voluntary  teachers ;  and  the 
committeo  felt  that  if  tho  teaching  of  elementary  sub- 
jects was  to  succeed,  a  paid  teacher  must  be  engaged. 
Tho  certificates  and  prizes  awarded  by  the  Yorkshire 
Board  of  Education  were  presented  to  the  successful 
candidates. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1868. 

( Continued  from  fags  761.) 

The  following  are  the  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
various  subjects  at  the  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

three  hours  allowed  for  the  two  authors  se- 
lected by  the  candidatb. 

Chaucer. 
(The  Prologue.— The  Knight's  Tsle.) 

(a.)  Lo  the  ook,  that  hath  so  long  norisscbyng 
Fro  tyme  that  it  gynneth  first  to  spring, 
And  hath  so  long  a  lyf,  as  we  may  see, 
Yet  atte  lastc  wasted  is  the  tree. 

(A.)  Thus  ryt  this  duk,  thus  ryt  this  conquorour, 
And  in  his  oost  of  chevalrie  the  flour, 
Till  that  he  came  to  Thebes,  and  alighte 
Fair  in  a  feeld  wher  as  ho  thoughte  to  fighte. 

(e.)  And  sikurly  schc  was  of  gret  disport, 
And  ful  plcsant,  and  amyable  of  port, 
And  pcyncd  hire  to  counterfeto  cheero 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatlich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holdon  digno  of  reverence. 

(rf.)  Tho  busy  larke,  mcssagcr  of  day, 
Salueth  in  hire  song  tho  morwo  gray ; 
And  firy  Phobus  ryseth  up  so  bright, 
That  al  tho  orient  laugheth  of  the  light, 
And  with  his  strcmes  dryeth  in  tho  groves 
The  silver  dropes,  hongyng  on  the  leeves. 

{f .)  To  ly  ven  in  delite  was  al  his  wone, 
For  ho  was  Epicurius  owne  sone, 
That  heeld  opynyoun  that  pleyn  delyt 
Was  verraily  febxite  perfyt. 

(/.)  For  whethur  that  ho  paydo,  or  took  by  taillo, 
Algato  ho  waytode  so  in  his  acatc, 
That  ho  was  ay  biforn  and  in  good  state. 

1.  In  what  connection  does  each  of  the  above  passages 
occur  Explain  every  obsolote  word  and  phrase. — Notice 
tho  words  that  require  to  bo  pronounced  or  accented 
differently  from  modern  usage  to  meet  the  requirements 

of  tho  verse. 

2.  What  are  tho  most  important  particulars  in  which 
Chaucer's  English  differs  from  our  own  ? 

3.  What  do  the  following  words  mean  ?— 

orloggo  siththen  knarro 

payen  sege  takel 

sothely  sawcoflom  undern 

howpodo  gory  stith 

n. 

4.  Sketch  tho  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

5.  From  what  sources  did  Chaucer  get  many  of  the 

stories  * 

6.  Give  some  account  of  tho  character  of  pilgrimages 
in  the  timo  of  Chaucer. 
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7.  Who  were  Chaucer's  most  distinguished  contempo- 
raries ?    Namo  some  of  their  principal  work*. 

8.  On  what  occasions  did  Chaucer  visit  the  Continent  P 


Shaxcfsbi. 

("  Klnf  L«*r."— "  Kinf  John."—"  The  Merchant  of  Venice.*) 

L 

(a.)  A  pkguo  upon  your  epileptic  visage ! 
Smile  yon  my  speeches,  as  I  wore  a  fool  r 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum-plain, 
I'd  drive  you  cackling  home  to  Camelot. 

(i.)  You  have  too  much  respec  t  upon  the  world— 
Thev  lose  it  that  do  hny  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

(<■.)  Take  physic,  pomp ; 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 

That  thou  mayst  shako  the  suporflux  to  them, 

And  show  the* heavens  more  just. 
{d.)  a.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  ua  leave  awhile  ? 

b.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

A.  Philip  ? — Sparrow  ! — James, 

There's  toys  abroad ;  anon  Til  tell  thee  more. 

(/.)  Thou  almost  makest  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men. 

(/.)  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twire-told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  ; 
And  hitter  shame  hath  spoiled  the  sweet  world's  taste, 
That  it  Jidda  nought  hut  shame  and  bitterness. 

1.  State  the  connection  in  which  each  of  the  above 
passages  occurs,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  is  spoken  ; 
explain  every  obscurity  of  expression  or  allusion ;  notice 
every  peculiar  grammatical  construction. 

2.  Explain  the  following  words  as  they  arc  used  by 
Shakspere,  and  notice  any  peculiarities  in  their  forms : — 

counterfeit  schedule  pight 

continent  jump  ghajstcd 

bankrout  indigent  dullard 

wis  importance  uncapahlo. 

3.  Explain  the  following  passage*  :— 

"  How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France !" 
"Wc  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand." 
44  Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

II. 

4.  Sketch  the  plot  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice. 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  Shylock. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  fool  in  King  Lear. 

7.  From  what  sources  has  Shakspere  mainly  taken  the 
plots  of  these  three  plays  ':  Which  are  the  chief  par- 
ticulars in  which  he  has  deviated  from  the  facts  of 
history  in  King  John  2* 

8.  What  do  you  know  of  the  early  editions  of  Shak- 
sncre's  plavs  ? 

Bacon". 
(The  E«ays.) 

L 

1.  Give  the  substance  of  the  essay  14  Of  Unity  in 
Religion. 

2.  How  does  Bacon  prove  and  illustrate  the  following 
statements  ?— 

(a)  41  Revenge  is  a  kind  of  Wild  Justice." 

(*)  "  Prosperity  is  tho  blessing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: Adversity  is  the  blearing  of  tho  New." 

(c)  "  Those  who  aro  first  raised  to  Nobility  are 
commonly  more  Virtuous  but  less  Innocent  than 
thuir  Descendants." 


8.  Explain  tho  following  passage*,  and  state 

whom  thoy  are  quoted  by  Bacon. 

44  (a)  44  Tho  Srhoolmen  were  like  Astronomer*,  -which 
did  feign  Ecccntricks  and  Epicycles,  and  such 
Engines  of  Orbs,  to  Rave  the  Phenomena  ;  though 
thev  kn«w  there  were  no  such  Things." 
(b)  4'  If  it  Ih  well  weighed.  To  sav  that  a  man  Heth, 
is  .us  much  as  to  sav  as  that  ho  is  w  ' 
God,  and  a 

4.  Explain  the  allusions  in  1 

(«} 44  Nay  you  shall  see  a  Bold  Fellow  many  times 

do  Mahomet's  Miracle." 
(A)  14  The  part  of  Epimothcus  might  well  bemrne 

Prometheus,  in  the  case  of  Discontentments- 

5.  Illustrate  this  statement  by  historical  instances : — 

44  The  Principal  Thing  that  hath  been  the  Destruc- 
tion of  most  Plantations  hath  been  the  Base 
and  Hasty  drawing  of  Profit  in  the  first  Years." 

6.  Sketch  the  argument  written  of  the  essay  "  Of 
Usurv,"  or  that  44  Of  Friendship." 

7.  Explain 

damosell. 
conceit, 
battaille. 


words  as  they  are  used  by  Bacon  :— 

civility.  defatijration. 

estivation.  scantling, 

proyning.  catehpole. 

moile.  plash. 

n. 

8.  ^Tiat  do  yon  know  of  tho  first  publication  of 
Bacon's  Essays  P 

9.  Give  some  account  of  the  Norum  Orgtmon. 

10.  8koteh  the  character  of  Lord  Bacon  as  an  essayist. 


Craik. 

(Ontline*  of  the  History  of  the  EnglUh  Lsn&uage.) 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  tribes  of  Gothic  race 
who  settled  in  Britain,  and  brought  with  them  the  lan- 
guage which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  English. 

2.  What  traces  are  thoro  in  our  language  of  a  Celtic 
element  r 

3.  Give  instances  of  names  of  places  which  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  different  races  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  in  former  times. 

4.  To  what  class  do  those  English  words  chiefly  belong 
which  have  been  taken  immediately  from  the  Latin  f 
Give  examples. 

6.  Illustrate,  by  examples  taken  from  words  in  common 
use,  the  relative  positions  of  the  Norman  and  tho  Saxon 
races  when  the  language  was  in  the  course  of  formation. 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  points  of 
difference  between  our  present  English  and  the  Saxon  of 
King  Alfred's  time  Y 

7.  What  are  tho  stages  of  progress  into  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  language  is  commonly  divided  from  the  time 
of  Alfred  to  the  present  f  Name  some  of  the  chief 
writers  belonging  to  each  stage. 

8.  Turn  the  following  passage  into  modern  English  :— 

44  Trow  king,  that  sittes  in  trono, 

tJnto  tho  I  tell  my  tale, 
And  unto  tho  I  bid  a  bono 

For  thou  art  bnte  of  all  my  bale : 
Als  thou  made  midelerd  and  xnone. 

And  bestes  and  fowles  great  and  smale, 
Ento  mo  send  thi  socore  sone, 

And  drcsco  my  dedes  in  this  dale." 

9.  Give  an  account  of  tho  following  words  :— 

minister  porch  basket 

saint  monastery  parsley 

preacher  street  cloister 

bishop  Chester  bother 

10.  Explain  these  terms:— Limes  Saxonicus,  Indo- 
le uropean,  Uomance,  Ma-so-Gothic,  Lnngue  d'OyL  Da- 
nelagh. 
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LOGIC  AND  MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

THREE  HOURS  ALLOWED. 

Looic  OF  Indcctiok. 
MiW*  Logic. 

1.  Explain  the  difference  betwocn  deductive  and  in- 
ductive reasoning,  giving  an  example  of  each. 

2.  What  is  the  ground  on  which  all  inductions  are 
fundamentally  based  ? 

3.  Is  it  an  adcqnate  explanation  of  causation  to  term 
It  on  invariable  sequence  f    If  not,  why  not  P 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  observation  and 
experiment  P  Wherein  consists  the  special  value  of  the 
Litter  P 

6.  Mill  enumerates  four  methods  of  experimental  in- 
quiry.   Explain  the  two  Jfrst,  with  an  example  of  each. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  explanation  of  any  law  of 
nature  ? 

7.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  a  legitimate  and 
an  illegitimate  hypothesis  ? 

8.  What  is  analogy  f  What  is  its  special  use  in  scien- 
tific 


Moral  Philosophy. 
Stewart'*  Outline*. 
1.  Show  how  mental  philosophy  shared  in  the  general 
Formation  of  the  method  of  philosophical  research  in- 


rofon 

troduced  by  Bacon. 

2.  Give  Stewart's  classification  of  the  active  powers  of 


3.  Distinguish  between  appetite,  desire,  and  affection. 

4.  What  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  the  moral 
faculty  is  an  original  principle  of  our  nature  ': 

6.  What  mental  affections  are  we  conscious  of  in  con- 
templating a  good  or  bad  action  performed  by  another  ? 

6.  What  is  Cudworth's  and  what  Hutchoson's  theory 
of  tho  manner  in  which  wo  becomo  cognisant  of  moral 
distinctions  ': 

7.  By  what  line  of  argument  does  Stewart  propose  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  God  P 

8.  Enumerate  and  explain  two  or  tliree  of  the  most 
important  theories  on  tho  ground  of  morals. 

9.  What  is  Utilitarianism  ?  What  objections  may  bo 
moat  obviously  raised  against  it  P 

Mextal  ruiLosoniT. 
JTumitton. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  presentativo  faculty  ?  How 
is  Hamilton's  doctrine  on  this  faculty  distinguished  from 
thoao  of  other  celebrated  philosophical  writers  P 

2.  Distinguish  accurately  between  sensation  proper 
and  perception  proper. 

3.  Give  tho  reasons  which  have  been  urged  to  show, 
1st,  that  touch,  and  2nd,  that  sight,  is  tho  origin  of  our 
ideas  of  extension. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  conservative  faculty  ? 
Account  for  the  fact  of  our  retaining  ideas  and  impres- 
sions without  being  conscious  of  them. 

5.  What  is  tho  reproductive  faculty  P  Mention  the 
principal  laws  of  reproduction. 

6.  What  docs  Hamilton  mean  by  tho  representative 
faculty  i  Why  is  it  so  called  ?  What  phenomena  are 
classified  by  Hamilton  under  it  P 

7.  Distinguish  carefully  between  tho  elaborntive  and 
regulative  faculty.  What  are  their  respective  func- 
tions ? 

Formal  Looic. 

1.  What  are  concepts  ?  Analyse  the  process  b}-  which 
they  aro  formed  in  tho  mind. 

2.  Givo  tho  rules  of  a  good  division,  and  examples  of 
false  ones. 

3.  What  is  meant  in  logic  by  de/nitiott  1  Show  what 
sort  of  terms  admit  of  definition,  and  what  sort  do  not, 
and  why  P 

4.  "What  are  tho  predicablcs,  and  what  the  predica- 
ments P  What  is  the  purport  of  each  of  these  classifi- 
cations 


6.  What  is  meant  by  the  quantity,  and  what  by  the 
duality  of  a  proposition  P  What  symbols  aro  used  to 
designate  them  P 

6.  How  mnny  ways  aro  there  of  "  converting  "  a  pro- 
position ?   Givo  an  example  of  each. 

7.  What  are  contraries,  subcontraries,  and  contradic- 
tories P   Givo  an  example  of  each. 

8.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  syllogism,  what  by  its 
mood,  nnd  what  by  its  figure. 

9.  Huw  many  figures  are  there  ?  Give  the  special 
rules  of  each,  and  justify  them. 

10.  In  what  mood  and  figure  are  the  following  syllo- 
gisms drawn : — 

No  vicious  habit  ought  to  bo  indulged. 

Some  vicious  habits  promote  a  temporary  interest 

Some  things  which  promote  a  temporary  interest  ought 
not  to  be  indulged. 

Whatever  requires  to  be  known  in  order  to  salvation 
is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Whatever  requires  to  bo  known  in  order  to  our  Sal- 
vation ought  to  be  diligently  studied. 

Some  things  which  ought  to  bo  diligently  studied  are 
revealed  in  tho  Scriptures. 

11.  Givo  examples  of  the  Ignoratio  elenchi,  Petitio 
principii,  and  Fullacia  consequentis. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRINIDAD  PETKOLEUM. 

Tho  following  dispatch,  nddressed  by  Governor" 
Gordon,  of  Trinidad,  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  has 
been  forwards  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  :— 

9th  Mirth,  1S6A. 

My  Lord  Di:kb, — Your  Graco  does  not  require  to  be 
informed  that  Trinidad  contains  vast  deposits  of  pitch 
and  asphalt,  and  that  many  efforts  have,  at  different 
times  and  in  various  manners,  been  mado  to  apply  this 
material  to  useful  objects. 

2.  Experiment**  lately  conducted  in  England  would 
appear  to  show  that  tho  bitumen  of  what  is  called  tho 
Pitch  Like  may  bo  successfully  and  profitably  employed 
as  a  gas-prudm  ing  material.  With  these  experiment*, 
however,  I  have  no  present  concern. 

3.  Attention  has  also  been,  for  some  time  past,  directed 
to  the  preparation  from  this  substance  of  a  fuel,  to  be 
used  either  together  with  coal  or  in  substitution  for  it. 

4.  The  different  asphalt  fuels  which  havo  boon  hitherto 
prepared,  have  generally  been  found  liable  to  adhero  to 
tho  grating  bars  of  the  furnace  in  which  they  were  con- 
sumed, and  also  to  melt  or  run  when  exposed  to  a  high 
degree  of  heat. 

5.  It  occurred,  nearly  simultaneously,  to  gentlemen  in 
England,  France,  and  this  island,  that  theso  defects 
might  be  obviated  by  a  mode  of  preparing  the  fuel  which 
should  insure  the  equal  action  of  the  fire  upon  all  its 
particles.  The  same  idea  had  been  entertained,  and  on 
a  small  scale  successfully  applied,  more  than  seven  years 
ago  by  a  gentleman  in  this  island,  now  dead,  but  his 
experiments  do  not  appear,  either  in  the  island  or  out  of 
it,  to  have  attracted  tho  attention  they  deserved. 

6.  Struck  by  the  fact  that,  whilst  their  mode  of  effect- 
ing it  differed,  tho  principle  was  tho  same  in  several 
plans  submitted  to  mo,  I  directed  tho  preparation,  at  the 
Royal  Gaol,  of  a  few  tons  of  fuel,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  gentleman  who  has  long  devoted  himself 
to  the  examination  of  questions  connected  with  the  Pitch 
Lake.  The  bitumen  was  mixed  in  certain  proportions 
with  charcoal,  was  ground,  and  then  pressed  dry  into 
bricks,  about  one  foot  in  length,  four  inches  broad,  and 
three  inches  deep. 

7.  Commander  Chimmo,  R.N.,  was  so  obliging  as  to 
allow  this  fuel  to  be  tried  on  board  H.M.S.  Gannet  during 
a  day's  cruise.  1  enclose  for  vour  Grace's  information 
the  report  of  the  engineers  of  that  vesseL  made  after  the 
trial,  and  transmitted  to  me  by  Commander  Chimmo. 
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8.  The  Oannet  got  under  weigh  at  8  a.m.  on  tho  21st 
nit.,  and  returned  to  her  anchorage  off  Port-of-Spnin  at 
6  p.m.,  having  in  the  interval  run  down  round  the  island 
of  Patos,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  lain-to  for  a 
short  time  off  that  island,  off  the  entrance  to  tho  Boca 
Grande,  and  off  the  island  of  Chacachacare. 

9.  At  first  coal  and  tho  asphalt  fuel  were  burnt  in  equal 
proportions,  but  the  result  was  not  equal  to  that  produced 
by  tho  consumption  of  cool  alone.  Subsequently  the 
proportion  of  35  per  cent,  of  fuel  to  R5  per  cent,  of  coal 
was  maintained,  and,  thus  combined,  tho  number  of 
revolutions  obtained,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  raised, 
were  fully  equal  to  what  thoy  would  havo  been  had  coal 
only  been  used. 

10.  Tho  mode  of  preparation  adopted  proved  com- 
pletely successful  in  overcoming  tho  defects  to  which  I 
nave  alluded.  The  fuel  showed  not  the  smallest  sign  of 
adhesion  to  the  bars,  or  of  melting,  any  part  of  the  day, 
and  though  a  small  amount  of  what  is  termed  "  clinker" 
was  produced,  it  was  not  greater  than  may  often  bo  found 
in  ordinary  steam  coal. 

11.  It  may,  therefore,  I  think,  safely  be  assumed  that, 
in  these  proportions,  an  asphalt  fuel  may  safely  and  use- 
fully be  employed,  whilst,  as  it  can  be  delivered  hero  at 
certainly  half  the  price  of  coal,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  employment,  even  in  these  proportions,  would  insure  a 
considerable  saving  of  expense.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  furnaces  of  tho  O.innet  are  particularly 
ill-suited  to  the  consumption  of  asphalt,  which  requires 
a  strong  draught  to  secure  its  regular  and  rapid  consump- 
tion, and  also  that  the  whole  of  tho  fuel  employed  on 
this  occasion  was  prepared  by  hand,  and  consequently 
wanted  that  complete  and  uniform  pressure  needed  to 
effect  its  thorough  compression,  and  to  remove  from  it 
all  moisture,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  the  proportion 
of  asphalt  fuel,  which  may  with  advantage  bo  mixed  with 
coal,  might  be  largely  increased. 

12.  The  only  unfavourable  point  in  tho  report  is  tho 
fact  that,  whilst  the  consumption  of  tho  mixed  fuel  per 
indicative  horse-power  per  hour  was  4-35  pounds,  the 
average  consumption  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour 
of  six  different  kinds  of  coals  in  tho  same  furnaces  (but 
probably  at  sea  with  more  wind  than  at  the  day  of  trial 
inside  tho  Gulf  of  Paria,  where  it  was  nearly  calm  in 
the  morning,  and  where  only  a  slight  breeze  blew  in  the 
afternoon)  was  3-61  pounds,  showing  a  deficit  of  "74,  or 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  potind  in  tho  mixed  fuel  per 
horse-power  per  hour.  If,  however,  the  ashes  which  the 
enfrineers  found  and  reinovod,  and  which  consisted  of 
half-burnt  asphalt  fuel,  had  been  burnt  off,  and  sent 
through  tho  chimney,  which  can  bo  done  with  a  stronger 
draught,  or  more  complete  exclusion  of  all  moisture  by 
pressure  applied  by  machinery,  theso  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  per  indicated  horso-po'wer  per  hour  would  have 
been  also  utilised,  i.e..  tho  mixed  fuel  would  havo  given 
the  same  average  as  tho  six  different  kinds  of  coals  men- 
tioned. 

13.  Contrary  to  expectation,  tho  smoke  produced  by 
tho  fuel  proved  to  bo  lighter  in  colour  and  less  denso  in 
volume  than  that  of  ordinary  coal. 

14.  Should  your  Grace  see  no  objection  to  such  a 
course,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  your  Grace  would  direct 
the  information  contained  in  this  despatch  to  bo  com- 
municated to  some  of  the  scientific  bodies  interested  in 
such  subjects,  and  to  give  it  such  publicity  as  your  Grace 
may  consider  not  inconsistent  with  propriety. 

I  have,  &c, 

_    (Signed)  Arthur  Gordon. 

HI.  Grace  the  Dake  of  Rockingham  and  Chandoa,  Ac. 


Report  ox  Patrxt  Fcbl. 

}•  Primed  hud  fires  and  got  up  steam,  in  port  boiler, 
wjth  patent  fuel  alone,  quantity  10  cwt. ;  time  occupied 
■"■wtuig  up  steam,  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes. 
\  laid  fires  and  got  up  steam,  starboard  boiler, 


with  equal  portions  of  patent  fuel  and  coals ;  quantity 
6  cwt.  of  each ;  time  in  getting  up  steam,  fifty  minute. 
After  steam  being  up,  equal  portions  of  patent  fuel  and 
coal  were  used  in  both  boilers ;  proceeded  full  speed, 
draught  plates  taken  down ;  height  of  steam-gauge 
lOlbs. ;  revolutions,  69  ;  consumption,  7  cwt  of  patent 
fuel  and  7  cwt.  of  coal  nor  hour ;  consumption,  per  indi- 
cated horso-powcr,  per  hour,  4*94lbs. 

2.  Fires  cleaned  out,  using  COlbs.  of  patent  fuel  to 
1 121bs.  of  coal,  took  out  two  furnace-bars  in  each  furnace 
to  allow  a  greater  current  of  air,  which  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  brightness  of  the  fires ;  the  pressure 
now  rose  to  the  proper  working  height,  vis.,  131bs.,  and 
kept  steady  ;  revolutions,  73 J ;  consumption  per  hour, 
5  cwt.  of  patent  fuel,  and  10  cwt  of  coal ;  consumption  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour  4-3.5lbs. ;  average  con- 
sumption per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  of  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  coals,  3*611bs.  No  adhesion  to  the  bars 
except  a  small  amount  of  clinker,  which  caused  the  fires 
to  be  rakod  about  thereby  causing  about  25  per  cent,  of 
ashes.  Tho  ashes  consisted  of  half-burnt  patent  fueL 
It  is  my  opinion,  if  greator  spaco  bo  left  between  the 
furnace-bars,  so  as  to  admit  a  greater  current  of  air, 
nearly  the  wholo  of  the  ashes  would  bo  consumed.  The 
amount  of  smoko  remained  about  the  samo  as  when  using 
coal  alone;  if  anything,  rather  less,  and  of  a  lighter 
colour,  the  deposit  of  soot  over  tho  average  being  about 
six  per  cent. 

Office  of  the  Committoe  of  Privy  Coaneil  for  Trade 
Whitehall,  24th  April,  186S. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  transmit  to  you,  for  tho 
information  of  tho  Society  of  Arts,  tho  enclosed  copy  of  a 
dispatch  that  has  been  received  from  the  Governor  of 
Trinidad  relativo  to  somo  experiments  that  havo  been 
made  in  tho  use  of  fuel  manufactured  from  the  bitumen 
of  Trinidad. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obodient  servant, 

Rohert  G.  W.  Herbert. 

The  Secretary  Society  of  Arts,  John  itrcet,  AJclphi. 

In  reference  to  this  dispatch  Mr.  B.  II.  Taul  writes  as 
follows : — 

s,  Uray'i-litn-aqnare,  ISth  May,  186*. 
Sra, — I  have  read  the  report  of  results  obtained  with 
fuel  made  of  Trinidad  pitch  and  charcoal,  and  herewith 
return  it  to  you.  If  this  fuel  can  be  delivered  on  board 
at  half  the  cost  of  coal  in  Trinidad,  it  will  probably  be 
useful.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  its  utility  might 
be  increased  if  tho  large  amount  of  earthy  material  in 
tho  pitch  could  bo  separated  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
fuel.  This  earthy  material,  which  leaves  an  incom- 
bustible a»h,  amounts  to  about  25  per  cent.,  according 
to  analysis  I  havo  mado  of  the  Trinidad  pitch,  and  it  is 
to  the  presence  of  this  material  that  I  should  ascribe  the 
difference  in  tho  rate  of  consumption  per  indicated  horse- 
power, of  tho  prepared  fuel  as  compared  with  coal, 
amounting  to  about  J  of  a  pound  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour,  Yours,  &c, 

B.  H.  Pavl 

T.  Lc  Neve  Fo»tor,  Esq. 


PAWS  SCHOOLS  OF  DRAWING 
SCULPTURE. 


AND 


Tho  distribution  of  prizes  awarded  to  the  pupils  of 
tho  Municipal  School  of  Drawing  and  Sculpture,  di- 
rected by  M.  Justin  Lequien,  took  place  the  other  day, 
when  M.  Robert-Fleury,  the  artist  presided  and  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  Ho  expressed  the  great  interest 
which  ho  felt  in  tho  Paris  schools  of  drawing  and 
sculpture,  and  especially  in  that  directed  by  M.  Lequien, 
and  then  proceeded  to  sketch  the  growth  and  working  of 
such  schools.  Beforo  1830  only  one  school  of  art  existed 
for  the  working  classes ;  this  was  founded  by  letters- 
patent  of  Louis  XV. ;  what  has  been  done  since  in  this 
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way  was  recently  illustrated  in  the  Exhibition  of  1867. 
There  are  at  the  present  moment  fifty  evening  schools 
of  art  in  Paris,  whore  more  than  four  thousand  pupils 
can  study ;  the  models  chosen,  with  care  by  a  commis- 
sion, are  sent  to  all  the  schools ;  rewards  aro  given  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  most  meritorious 
pupils  receive  prizes  of  honour  from  tho  Emperor.  The 
administration  of  the  Beaux  Arts  lends  its  aid,  and  the 
Comto  de  Niouworkerke  has  presented  a  magnificent 
collection  of  plaster  casts,  figures,  and  ornaments,  from 
which  pupils  may  draw,  model,  and  study  tho  beauti- 
ful. Lastly,  tho  Prefect  of  tho  Seine  has  caused 
largo  school-houses  to  be  built  to  replace  those  whose 
accommodation  had  become  insufficient.  The  school 
of  the  Rue  des  Petita  Hotels,  which  is  one  of  these,  has 
room  for  throe  thousand  pupils,  and  the  municipality 
has  spared  nothing  to  render  it  a  model  establishment. 

Having  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the  talent,  the  zeal, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  masters  generally,  M.  Robert- 
Fleury  referred  to  tho  courses  of  geometric  drawing, 
sculpture,  and  elementary  anatomy,  established  by  M. 
Lequien,  and  said  that  the  education  given  in  theso 
schools  answered  all  the  wants  of  the  industrial  arts. 
Tho  speaker  then  referred  to  tho  fact  that  M.  Lequien  had 
received  medals  from  the  Societc  d'Encouragoment,  and 
from  the  jury  of  one  of  tho  great  London  Exhibitions, 
and  that  four  of  the  pupils  of  his  school  had  received 
medals  in  London,  and  four  at  tho  competition  of  tho 
Union  Central o  dee  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris.  "  Continue, 
then,"  said  M.  Robort-Fleury,  "  to  profit  by  the  en- 
couragement which  is  offered  to  you ;  mako  froo  use  of 
the  advantages  which  the  country  and  the  Government 
place  at  your  disposal,  and  all  difficulties  will  give  way 
before  your  perseverance.  Imbibe  as  much  as  possible 
of  tho  spirit  of  the  best  models  of  antiquity  and  of  tho 
renaissance ;  excrciso  yourselves  in  composition  and  in- 
vention ;  but  remember  that,  though  fancy  is  admissible 
in  industrial  art,  it  should  never  overstep  tho  limits  of 
good  teste." 

M.  Robert- Floury  then  uttered  a  wholesomo  warning 
to  tho  pupils  whom  he  addressed,  not  to  abandon  in- 
dustry for  the  Beaux  Arts,  properly  so  called,  without 
the  most  mature  reflection,  and  thus  run  tho  danger 
of  failure.  "Industrial  art,"  ho  added,  " offers  ample 
scope  for  glory ;  it  has  the  sympathy  of  all  tho  world— 
tho  production  of  a  potter  of  Athens  finds  passionate 
admirers.  Anyone  may  be  proud  to  add  his  name  to 
tho  long  list  of  famous  art  workmen.  Bclievo  me,  in- 
dustry offers  a  fine  field  for  those  who  know  how  to 
distinguish  thomselvca  in  it.  Work,  for  labour  is 
honourable ;  it  renders  men  better,  and  therefore  more 
capable  of  fulfilling  all  tho  duties  of  life.  Devolop  your 
faculties  by  study,  and  raise  industry  to  tho  level  of  art. 
Remember  that  tho  grand  epochs  which  make  the  glory 
of  nations  are  also  thoso  in  which  art  and  industry  were 
at  their  apogee." 

The  above  will  show  not  only  what  is  being  done  by 
the  Paris  authorities  in  the  way  of  general  art-educa- 
tion, but  also  tho  view*  that  are  entertained  by  en- 
lightened men  on  the  subject  and  effects  of  such 
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QD  bites. 


Commerce. 


Russian  Commerce. —  In  tho  Journal  of  tbo  19th 
June  we  quoted  the  official  returns  of  tho  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Russian  Empire,  for  the  years  1866  and 
1867,  under  tho  various  classes  of  goods ;  we  aro  now 
enabled  to  give,  from  tho  lithographic  shoot  of  M. 
Bogdanoff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  totals  under  the  heads 
of  tho  various  countries,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
tho  growth  of  tho  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  was  moro  marked  during  tho  past  year  than  that 
between  the  latter  and  any  other  state,  with  tho  single 
exception  of  Prussia.  The  following  comparative  table 
is  given  in  millions  of  roubles  :— 


Anton  ia  Vechtb,  native  of  France,  artist  in  gold  and 
silver  work. — Vechte  has  been  surnamed  the  Benvenuto 
Cellini  of  Franco,  and  his  works  have  a  European 
reputation.  Vechte  was  entirely  a  self-made  artist ;  left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  with  a  sister  dependent 
upon  him,  he  bocame  a  bronze  chaser,  and  worked  to 
the  ago  of  twenty-five  without  his  talent  being  noticed. 
In  1826  ho  was  engaged  on  the  bronze  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Column  Vcnddme.  In  this  work  his  talent  appeared ; 
but  his  fellow-workmen  ignored  his  pretensions  as  an 
artist,  and  ho  remained  for  several  years  more  a  working 
chaser.  Ho  studied  at  home,  and  produced  some  remark- 
able works  in  iron  casques  and  pieces  of  armour.  One 
of  these  works  at  length  attracted,  by  accident,  the 
attention  of  an  amateur,  and  his  original  talent  was  at 
length  recognised.  His  principal  works  are:  a  silver 
vase,  subject,  "The  Passions  conquered,"  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  1848;  "The  Sword  of  the  Comto  do  Paris;"  a 
vase,  Bubject,  "Centaurs  and  Lapithaj ;"  and  a  coupe, 
"  Harmony  in  Olympus."  Three  of  these  works  attained 
him,  in  1848,  the  great  gold  medal,  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  an  order  for  a  grand  vase.  From  1850 
to  1860  ho  worked  in  London.  His  productions  wero 
rewarded  by  medals  of  Honour  at  the  Paris  Exhibitions 
of  1855  and  1867,  and  the  London  Exhibition  of  1802. 
Vechte  was  a  man  of  modest  and  even  timid  disposition, 
and  led  tho  life  of  a  laborious  artist  to  the  end.  When 
asked,  in  1848,  what  portion  of  his  work  he  laid  claim  to, 
(it  was  entirely  his  own)  ho  said,  "  I  am  a  repousseur, 
and  he  is  known  in  Franco  still  as  Vechte  the  repousseur, 
just  as  Palissy  is  known  as  tho  potter.  He  died  ai fthort 
time  since,  at  tho  ago  of  sixty-nine,  and  leaves  behind 
him  two  pupils,  a  daughter  and  a  nephow. 

M.  Pbksoz,  the  elder,  professor  of  chemistry  as  applied 
to  dyeing,  bleaching,  &c.,  in  tho  Conservatoire  des ^Arts- 
'  et- Metiers  of  Paris,  and  director  of  the  rata bhahment 
attached  to  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Para, for 
conditioning  silks  and  wools,  died  at  Pans  on  the  12ta 
of  September. 
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Sous. 


CoNBtrMPTiox  o?  Watbr  w  N"ew  York. — Tho  En- 

Sinttr  Rays: — "Tho  present  consumption  of  water  in 
tow  York  average*  60.000,000  of  gallons  per  day,  or 
sixty  gallons  for  each  inhabitant  This  supply,  after 
deducting  the  quantity  necessary  for  extinguishing  fires, 
for  washing,  and  other  purposes,  would  appear  to  be 
liberal,  though  not  equal,  if  we  may  believe  history,  to 
that  provided  for  tho  citizens  of  Imperial  Home,  who 
were  at  liberty  to  use  something  like  one  hundred  gallons 
per  day  each." 

Erection  of  a  Liout-hotsr  ox  th*  Coast  ok 
FiUtfCB. — Tho  elegant  iron  light-house  which  was  seen 
at  tho  Paris  Exhibition  last  year,  is  being  erected  on  tho 
■pot  for  which  it  WM  constructed,  the  islet  called  the 
Roches  Douvres,  at  tho  point  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  the 
scene  of  many  serious  accidents.  Tho  greatest  precau- 
tions are  being  taken  to  secure  the  solidity  of  the 
structure,  tho  base  of  which  is  being  sunk  more  than 
three  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  and  fastened  by  means  of 
strong  iron  bars.  In  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the 
sea,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  erect  the  station  of 
the  superintendent  of  tho  works  on  piles,  raised  several 
yards  above  the  plateau,  and  consequently  only  aecees- 
ablo  by  means  of  a  ladder. 

Thb  Moi<T  Cbnis  Ti  xnel.— During  tho  month  of 
August  tho  progress  made  at  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was 
39*  10  metres  on  the  Italian  side  at  Bardonnecho,  and 
49-65  metres  at  Modano  on  tho  French  side,  making 
in  all  an  advancement  of  89-75  metres.  The  position  up 
to  the  31st  August  was  as  follows : — 

Metres. 

South  end,  Bardonnecho   6,161  10 

North  end,  Modane    3,574  65 


Total  length  of  tunnel  driven   8.735-75 

Length  remaining  to  be  driven  ....  3,484-25 


Total  length  of  tunnel  ....  12.220  00 

According  to  the  report  recently  published  by  Signers 
Sommeilher  and  Graltoni,  the  engineers  of  this  under- 
taking,  the  cost  of  tho  works  during  1867  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  6}  millions  of  francs  (£260,000),  and 
the  length  driven  was  1,61210  metres.  During  tho 
present  year,  up  to  31st  August,  889  10  havo  been  driven, 
at  a  coat  of  about  4,850  francs  per  metre  run. 

Report  on  the  Working  or  a  Fkbncu  Lauoratory 
of  Research. — M.  WurU,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine of  Paris,  has  made  a  report  on  the  working  of  tho 
laboratory  under  his  charge.  Tho  report  is  dated  i  n  II  ay 
last,  but  is  just  published.  It  appears  that  nineteen 
young  chemists  frequented  the  laboratory,  and  occupied 
themselves  in  researches  and  experiments  of  tho  most 
varied  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  resulted  in 
discoveries  or  observations  found  worthy  of  being  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Chemical 
Society  ;  the  total  result  being  eighty  notes  or  memoirs 
which  are  not  without  influence  in  the  progress  of 
chemical  science.  A  list  is  given  of  the  researches 
made  by  twelve  pupils,  of  whom  three  or  four  appear  to 
be  English  or  Ann  rican.  Tho  dean  notices  some  of  tho 
most  remarkable  results  of  these  experimental  investiga- 
tions. The  researches  of  two  of  the  students  relate  to 
what  is  called  the  phenomenon  of  isomerism,  that  is  to  say, 
the  state  of  substances  which  present  like  composition 
with  different  qualities.  One  paper  refers  to  chloride 
of  ally].  Another  student  succeeded  in  separating 
and  clearly  distinguishing  two  classes  of  ethers,  the 
cyanhydriqu*  and  the  «i/n /<•-*,  which  had  previously  been 
considered  identical,  and  also  in  discovering  tho  base  of 
cyanhydric  acid.  Other  students  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  the  connection  or  rcsemblanco 
supposed  to  exist  between  carbon  and  silicium,  and  even 
in  obtaining  new  compositions  in  which  an  atom  of 
and  serve*  tho  purpose  of  an  atom  of 


silicium.  A  young:  German  chomiat.  studying  in  the 
laboratory,  proved  that  the  brain  and  nerves  container 
an  abundance  of  a  definite  and  crystaliBable  substance 
which  ho  has  named  protagon,  which  seem  a  to  play  an 
important  part  in  nervous  action.  This  substance  is 
complex,  and  when  treated  with  alkalies  yields  a  basic 
substance,  which  II.  Licbrcich  has  named  neVrfas.  This 
same  substance  may  be  obtained  from  the  liver,  in  which 
it  exists  in  a  separate  condition.  Ktt  rine  has  also  been 
produced  artificially  by  tho  action  of  oxygen  and  defiant 
pas  on  ammonia  and  other  substances.  Results  such  u> 
these  certainly  givo  immense  importance  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  laboratories  with  which  Franco  now,  as  well 
as  Germany,  is  occupied. 


Commutwnert  of 

Qum  or  Pi 
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Aerated  beverage*,  Ac,  apparatus  for  supplying  the  lynip  in  the 

manufacture  of— 2775— J.  Adam  and  H.  Barrett. 
Aniline,  preparation  of  a  bluo  colour  from —  2725 — J.  ] 
Capstan*— 2753— W.  T.  Carrtogton. 
Card  ca»cs-2749-H.  M.  Lee. 
CompaMe»-2T43-\V.  E.  Newton. 
Coppers  or  boilera— 3757— J.  C.  Walker. 
Engines,  expansion— 2769— J.  Stewart  and  J.  i 
Furnacus,  Ax.— 2761 — J.  Jones. 
MerkllDg  and  can  I  In?  machines — 2765—  Q.  Losrry. 
Jewellery,  Ac  ,  Indivisible  pin  to  be  used  in  fastening!  for 

1*.  I.  Sun  I  ate. 

Knitting  and  knitting  machinery  —  2755—  A.  V.  Now  ion. 
Looms— 2723— T.  Athertnn  and  J.  Athcrton,  jun. 
Looms— 2731— W.  G.  Cooper  and  R.  Harrison. 
Muffs— 2751— J.  Joynaon. 
Muffs,  cuffs,  aid  collars— 27J3—E.  Johnson. 
Packings,  metallic  spring -2777 — A.  M.  Clark. 
Puni)«  for  lubricating  and  other  purposes— 2727— T.  Battcnrorth. 
Railroad  tracks,  frog-plates  for  the  Intersections  of—  1747— J. 
Reaping  and  mowing  machines— 2739— T.  Huwcroft  i 
Trieriuomet«re-2733— W.  K.  Newton. 
Weight*,  raising  sad  Iowering-2737-J.  Pickering. 

PATSaTTS  StMLSO. 


W.  R.  M  Chevalier, 
836.  F.Wlnaeraod  LSwindclU. 
850.  T.  Barnes. 
656.  B.  K.  Duttou  and  J.  and 

H  Holme. 
858.  8.  Bates  and  W.  Redgatc. 
86tt.  W.  G.  Bcattle. 
872.  J.  B.  Handy  side. 
87*.  J.  Petr1i»,Jan. 
880.  J.  Norman. 
8*2.  A.  Baumajm. 
8»o.  D.  Grelg. 
902.  J.  Macnelll. 
906.  J.  M  Polsnel. 
SOS.  J.  M  Poland. 
914.  W.  ttmale. 

916.  W.  Clarke  and  E.  Walker. 

922.  R.  Townsend. 
I  928.  P.  Hill. 

934.  E.  Rowland  and  J.  Dalton. 

937.  W.  Kichardson. 

S3*.  F.  Warn, 
|   939.  W.  Hooper. 

941.  R.  W.  J.  Trueinan. 

944.  H.  F.  Shaw. 

951.  W.  and  C.  E.  Taylor. 

963.  J.  II.  Cooper. 

954.  C.  Gunner. 

9i>6.  J.  G-  Jennings. 

96*.  R.  O.  Greonhow. 

9«9.  E.  K.  Dutton. 

971.  T.  Pope. 

972.  W.  R.  Lake. 
976.  J.  Bninner. 
978.  Q.  F.  Guy. 


979.  C.  N.  Leroy. 
981  C.  a*  Bergtie. 

984.  A.  BarcUy. 

»«8.  O.  B.  Peterson. 

•93.  T.  W.  Fuller. 

9»4.  E.  Gray. 

995.  E.  Gray. 
KM).  R.  Smith, 
loo-i.  J.  AntHL 
1U04.  R.  Smith,  inn. 
1005.  M.  P.  W.  Boulto 
Imray. 

1009.  A  McGlaehanAJ. 

1010.  A.  B.  Wollaaton 

Stan  bridge. 

1011.  J.  Warburton,  Jan. 

1013.  W.  Buck. 

1014.  T.  Lane. 
1016.  C.  E.  Brooman. 
1016.  8  Fisher. 
1019.  W.  Richardson. 


and  J. 


1023.  J.  Jam. 
1036.  A.  P.  Price. 
1026.  W.  P.  PiggoU. 
1032.  T.  Iletmey. 
1052.  G.  Danes. 
1066.  W.  K.  Newton. 
10S0.  F.  Wlrth. 
1097.  T.  Couldrey,  Jnn. 
1106.  J.  N orris  and  T.  Qnarm. 
1111.  J.  U.  Dnfort  and  I).  Gance. 
1120.  W.  E.  f 
2340.  CD.. 


From  Commiuiontrt  tf  PmtmUt'  Journal,  September  29. 

Pi  TENTS  OX  WHICH  TBI  STAMP  DlTY  Of  £60  HAS  BUX  TUB. 


2372.  W.  Esson. 
2383.  J.  C.  Broadbcnt. 

I.  J.l 


2384.  R.  Fox. 
2393.  L.Vlllette. 

2398.  V 


Patbrt  ox 

2285.  O.  Dlsoa. 
2340.  W.  Clark. 


Dorr  or  £100  bas  bbi 

I  33*8.  G.  T.  ] 
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gnnounammts  bj  i\t  CounciL 


Examinations,  1869. 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  1869  is 
now  published,  and  may  be  had  grati*  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Prizes. 

The  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  tho  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Railway  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans : — 

1.  For  an  improved  method  of  convoying  meat  by 
rail,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

Tho  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  meat  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail. 
The  principal  evils  to  be  avoided  are — excessive  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressure,  by  handling, 
exposure  to  dust,  insects,  &c.  This  prize  may  be  awarded 
for  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitable  for  "railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  be 
sent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  convoying  milk  cans  by 
by  rail,  tho  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  the  ordinary  open  trucks.  The  principal  evils  to  be 
avoided  are — the  heating  and  shaking  of  the  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  tho  foot,  to  be  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  deterio- 
ration which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  the 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns."  The  principal  evils 
to  be  avoided  are — the  heating  of  the  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  tho  can  which  may  causo  tho  buttery 
particles  to  separate. 

A  specimen  of  tho  improved  railway  milk-can  to  bo 
Bent  in. 

The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  before  the  1st  February,  1869. 

Harvesting  Corn  in  Wet  Wbatheb. 

The  Essay  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gillwell- 
park,  Se  wards  tone,  Essex,  for  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  and  a  prize  of  Fifty  Guineas 
were  awarded,  is  now  ready.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  publishers  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  price 
one  shilling,  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Midsummer  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Dtocctfainp  irf  ifee  Sotidn, 
— — •© — — 

Cantor  Lectures. 
"On  Food."    By  Da.  Letheby,  M.A.,  M.B.,  &c. 

LBCTVRE  IV.,  DELIVERED  MoXDAT,  FbBBUARY  IOtH. 

Pretervation  of  Food — Unwholesome  ami  Adulterated  Food. 
{Continued  from  page  761.) 

As  regards  vegetable  foods,  they  arc  not  so  liable  to 
decay  or  even  to  parasitic  infection,  as  animal  foods  ;  for 
the  aeori  or  mites  of  flour  and  sugar,  or  even  the  u-ecvet* 
of  biscuit  are  harmless  ;  indeed,  the  most  important  infec- 
tion of  grain  is  tho  fungoid  disease  of  it,  called  ergot. 
This  is  the  muttereom  or  toggemniiffer  of  the  Germans, 
and  as  it  chiefly  infests  tho  rye,  it  is  named,  from  its 
appearance,  spurred  rye  ;  but  it  also  attacks  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  maize,  rice,  and  most  of  tho  grasses.  It  always 
appears  as  a  black  grain,  0f  a  larfrcr  81ze  than  usual,  and 
it  is  mostly  found  in  plants  which  grow  upon  moist  clay 
soils,  in  damp  situations,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  forests.  Tho  district  of  Sologno,  in  France,  bet  ween 
the  rivers  Loire  and  Cher,  was  once  notoriously  infested 
with  tho  disease,  and  the  Abb6  Fcssier,  who  was  deputed 
in  1777  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary 
prevalence  of  ergot  in  that  district,  attributed  it  to  tho 
poorness  and  wetness  of  the  hmd,  and  to  the  dampness 
of  the  air  from  tho  numerous  forests.  In  bad  seasons, 
as  much  as  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  crop  was  infected 
with  ergot,  and  even  in  good  seasons  it  constituted 
about  two  per  cent  of  it.  The  disease  in  the  grain  is 
duo  to  tho  growth  of  a  peculiar  fungus,  which  tho 
late  Mr.  Quekett  named  ergotttin  abort ifaciens ;  and  tho 
effects  of  it  on  the  human  body  are  very  serious.  It 
acts  chiefly  on  tho  nervous  system,  causing  giddiness, 
dimness  of  sight,  loss  of  fueling,  and  twitching  of  tho 
limbs,  and  death  by  convulsions  ;  or  it  produces  a  creep- 
ing sensation  over  tho  surface  of  the  body,  with  cold- 
ness of  tho  extremities,  followed  by  insensibility  and 
gangrene.  These  cfl'ects  are  no  doubt  referred  to  by 
Ligebert  in  his  "  History  of  Gaul  and  France,"  when 
ho  says  that  tho  year  10S9  was  a  pestilent  year, 
especially  in  the  wescern  parts  of  Lorraine,  for  many 
persons  became  putrid  in  consequence  of  their  inward 
parts  being  consumed  by  St.  Anthony's  fire.  Their 
limbs  were  rotten,  and  became  black  like  coal,  and  they 
either  perished  miserably,  or,  being  deprived  of  their 
putrid  hands  and  feet,  were  reserved  for  a  more 
miserable  life.  Bayle,  too,  in  his  account  of  this  sick- 
ness, s  iys  that  tho  bre  id  was  of  a  dorp  violet  colour. 
The  like  effects  have  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  tho 
Continent,  as  in  Silesia,  Frussia,  Bohemia,  S  axony, 
Holstcin,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Lombirdy,  and  Swe- 
den, where  the  creeping  sickness,  as  it  is  called,  his 
attacked  whole  districts  of  the  country,  sparing  neither 
old  nor  young,  rich  nor  poor. 

Tho  remedy  for  the  disease  is  in  the  hands  of  tho 
miller,  who  should  separate  tho  ergotised  from  the 
healthy  grains.  Fortunately  we  have  a  ready  test  for 
its  presence,  not  merely  in  the  microscopic  appearances  of 
the  flour,  but  in  the  circumstance  that  as  it  is  the  lightest 
of  all  tho  constituents  of  flour,  it  will  float  upon  a  mix- 
ture of  ono  part  of  chloroform  and  six  of  alcohol,  and 
will  appear  as  a  scum  of  dark-brown  particles. 

Another  Bourcc  of  danger  is  tho  presence  of  poisonous 
grasses  in  the  flour.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
darnel  {lolium  femulentum),  which  the  careless  or  slovenly 
farmer  will  sometimes  permit  to  overrun  his  fields,  and 
the  seeds  becoming  mixed  with  tho  corn,  are  ground  into 
flour  by  tho  equally  careless  miller.  The  effect  of  the 
grains  on  man  is  to  cause  a  species  of  intoxication,  with 
headacho,  giddiness,  somnolency,  delirium,  convulsions, 
paralysis,  and  even  death.  Occasionally  it  excites 
vomiting,  with  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
then  its  effects  are  not  so  serious.    Manv  instances  are 
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recorded  of  the  poisonous  action  of  the  flour.  Christison, 
for  cxamplo,  tolls  us,  that  a  few  yours  ago  almost  all  she 
inmate  s  of  the  poor-house  at  Sheffield,  to  the  number  of 
80,  were  attacked  with  analogous  symptoms,  after  break- 
fasting on  oatmeal  porridge,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  effects  were  caused  by  the  presence  of  darnel  in  the 
oatmeal.  A  similar  accident  is  mentioned  by  Fcrleb,  as 
having  occurred  at  the  House  of  Correction  at  Freyburg, 
and  still  more  recently  the  same  effects  were  produced  on 
74  persons  at  the  workhouse  of  Beninghauscn.  Dr. 
Taylor  states,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kingsley,  of 
Roscrea,  that  in  the  mouth  of  January,  1854,  several 
families,  including  about  30  persons,  suffered  severely 
from  the  effects  of  bread  containing  the  flour  of  darnel 
seeds.  Those  who  partook  of  the  bread  staggered  about 
as  if  they  were  intoxicated,  and  although  they  all  re- 
covered, yet  they  experienced  a  good  deal  of  distress 
from  giddiness,  coldness  of  the  limbs,  and  great  pros- 
tration of  vital  power. 

Unripe  grain,  us  well  as  grain  affected  with  the  runt, 
and  mouldy  flour  and  mouldy  bread,  have  also  produced 
disturbance  of  the  human  system.  M.  Bonvier  attributed 
the  epidemic  of  dysentery,  which  occurred  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oise,  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  to  the  use  of 
unrip*  grain  ;  and  com  affected  with  brown  or  black  rutt 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  unwholesome.  Mouldy  four 
or  mouldy  bre<td  is  certainly  injurious,  for  several  in- 
stances arc  on  record  where  not  only  men,  but  horses, 
h::ve  been  poisoned  by  mouldy  bread;  and  M.  Pay  en 
has  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  distressing  off-  eta  of 
the  mouldy  ammunition  bread  supplied  to  the  troops 
who  were  encamped  near  Paris,  in  1843;  tho  mould  on 
that  occasion  was  a  yellow  fungus,  the  oidium  auran- 
tiaeum,  but  at  other  times  is  has  been  of  a  green  colour, 
from  prnnieillum  glaucum. 

Mouldy  food  i>f  every  description  is  dangerous  to  use, 
and  considering  to  what  an  extent  the  *]>ort*  or  tporidia 
of  poisonous  fungi  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
surprising  that  they  do  not  more  frequently  taint  our 
food  and  cause  disorder  of  the  system,  for  air  washed 
with  distilled  water  will  always  yield  abundance  of 
these  germs,  which  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring 
into  activity  when  they  come  into  contact  with  n  proper 
nidus  for  their  growth.  A  remedy  for  these  hidden 
sources  of  danger  is  good  and  effective  cooking. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  fraudulent  top/iistieation*  of  food— a 
subject  which  ha9  been  very  popular  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  since  the  year  1820,  when 
Mr.  Frederick  Accum  published  his  treatise  on  "  Adul- 
terations of  Food,  and  Culinary  Poisons,"  with  the  start- 
ling motto  from  the  Book  of  Rings— "There  is  death  in 
the  pot."  As  you  may  easily  imagine,  such  a  terrible 
announcement  by  a  well-known  writer,  could  not  fail  to 
excito  alarm  in  the  public  mind,  and  to  provoke  anxious 
curiosity.  The  book,  therefore  was  eagerly  sought  for, 
and  a  thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold  within  a  month  of 
it*  publication  ;  so  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author, 
in  his  advertisement  to  the  second  edition— "there  was 
sufficient  inducement  to  reprint  thework."  The  singular 
»ucc»  hs  of  Accum's  undertaking  has  been  such  a  tcmpta-  j 
tion  to  others,  that  the  press  ha*  literally  groaned  with  ! 
tho  efforts  of  sensational  writers  on  this  subject.  And  ! 
although  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  importance  of  it,  yet  I  j 
am  bound  to  state  that  it  has  often  boon  grossly  exag- 
gerated, especially  by  those  who  have  had  but  little 
practical  knowledge  to  guide  them. 

The  objects  of  fraudulent  adulterations  of  food  arc  | 
throe- fold : — 

1.  To  increase  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  article. 

2.  To  improve  its  appearance. 

3.  To  give  it  u  false  strength. 

Among  the  flrst  of  tin  se  adulterations  are  the  follow- 
ing:-- 

(«)  The  addition  of  i„f  ,  *t<ir<-h,*,  :i*  pn'.ato-slinh 
or  FnHi-h  nrrow-root,  ourcmrn  or  Fast  Indian  arrow-' 
root,  jntrr.pha  or  Brazilian  :irrow-root.  taica  or  Tahiti 


arrow-root,  canna  or  Tous-les-mois  starch,  sago -meal, 
Sec,  to  true  maranta,  or  Wett  Indian  arroic-root — of  which 
Bermuda  arrow-root  is  the  most  esteemed  variety.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  the  starch  or  faecula  will 
always  discover  the  fraud. 

(b)  The  mixture  olnfarch-tugarot  even  starch  itself  with 
common  cant-tugar,  Starch- sugar,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  grape-sugar,  or  glucose,  is  manufactured  bcth  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  is  made  from  any  description  of  starch,  by 
boiling  it  for  half-an-hour  or  so  in  water  containing 
about  one  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  Tho  acid  is  then 
neutralised  with  chalk,  and  the  liquor  evaporated,  to  a 
density  of  1'28.  While  hot,  it  is  run  off  clear  from  the 
insoluble  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  on  standing 
in  a  cool  place  for  a  few  days  it  crystallizes  or  seta  into 
a  Bolid  mass.  This  description  of  sugar  has  a  low 
sweetening  power — not  half  so  great  as  that  of  cane- 
sugar — in  fact  it  is  produced  from  the  latter  by  the  action 
of  vegetable  acids  and  heat,  when  cane-sugar  is  added 
to  fruit  in  making  a  tart  or  fruit  pie,  and  in  making 
jellies  and  jams.  It  is  false  economy,  therefore,  to 
sweeten  to  any  extent  before  tho  tart  is  baked.  The 
sugar  in  known  by  many  characters,  as  a  want  of  sparkle 
from  the  absence  of  well -formed  crystals  ;  its  less  solu- 
bility in  water,  and  greater  solubility  in  alcohol ;  and  by 
its  giving  a  deep  port-wine  tint  to  a  solution  of  potash, 
when  it  is  boiled  with  it. 

frj  Tho  dilution  of  milk,  rinegar,  &c,  with  trattr. 
This  fraud  is  easilv  detected  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid,  and  in  the  case  of  milk  by  the  proportion  of 
cream  in  the  lactometer,  and  by  the  poor  appearance  of 
tho  milk  when  under  the  microscope. 

fdj  The  mixture  of  dripj>ing  and  other  fhtt  with  hitter, 
and  uatcr  and  itarchy  matter  with  lard.  Butter  and 
lard  ►hould  always  furnish,  when  melted, a  clear-looking^ 
oil,  with  but  little  deposit  of  water  or  other  substance. 

The  addition  of  gelatine  to  itingla.U,  which  is  some- 
times so  well  managed  that  it  requires  a  skilful  i 
to  detect  it.  Isinglass  is  an  organised  substance, 
when  examined  with  the  microscoiK?,  exhibits  a  peculiar 
structure  which  is  very  characteristic  of  it ;  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  gelatine.  A  particle  of  isinglass  put  into 
cold  water  remains  opaque,  like  a  piece  of  white  bread, 
and  does  not  swell  out ;  whereas  gelatin?  becomes 
transparent,  and  enlarges  a  good  deal  in  bulk.  Jelly 
made  from  good  isinglass  has  a  slightly  fishy  smell,  and 
is  neutral  to  test-paper,  but  that  from  gelatine  has  a 
distinct  odour  of  glue,  and  an  acid  reaction.  Lastly,  if  a 
few  grains  of  isinglass  be  burnt  in  a  metal  spoon  until 
the  nsh  alone  remains— the  ash  will  be  very  small  in 
quantity,  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  while  that  of  gelatine 
will  be  much  larger  in  amount,  and  of  a  white  appear- 
ance. Gelatine  never  agrees  with  tho  delicate  stomach 
of  an  invalid  like  isinglass  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  often 
important  to  discover  the  difference. 

ffj  Coffee  adulterated  with  chicory  is  readily  detected 
by  sprinkling  tho  mixture  upon  water,  when  the  coffee, 
which  is  slightly  greasy  from  volatile  and  fixed  oil,  floats 
while  the  chicory  sinks,  and  gives  a  brownish  tint  to  the 
water.  The  experiment  is  easily  made,  as  you  here  see, 
in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  yon  may,  with  a  little  tact, 
determine  tho  proportions  of  the  mixture. 

(g)  Whmitn  four  is  frequently  added  to  four  of 
mustard,  and  when  the  quantity  passes  beyond  a  certain 
amount,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  adulteration."  for  the  inten- 
tion of  it  should  be  only  to  reduce  to  a 
the  pungency  of  tho  mustard. 

Of  the  second  class  of  adulterations,  where  the  object 
is  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  article,  there  are  many 
examples,  as: — 

(« )  The  addition  of  alum  to  bread,  by  which,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  inferior,  and  even  damaged,  flour  may 
bo  made  into  a  tolerable  looking  loaf.  It  is  the  property 
of  alum  to  make  the  gluten  tough,  and  to  prevent  its 
discolouration  by  heat,  as  well  as  to  cheek  the  action  of 
the  yeast,  or  ferment  ujn.n  it.    When,  therefore,  it  is 
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added  to  good  flour,  it  enable*  it  to  hold  more  water,  and 
so  to  yield  a  larger  number  of  loaves ;  while  tho  addi- 
tion of  it  to  bad  flour  prevents  the  softening  and  dis- 
integrating effect  of  the  yeast  on  tho  poor  and  inferior 
gluten,  and  so  enables  it  to  bear  tho  action  of  heat  in 
the  process  of  baking.  According  to  the  quality  of  the 
flour  will  bo  the  proportion  of  alum,  and  henco  tho 
amount  will  range  from  2  oz.  to.  8  or.,  per  sack  of  flour. 
These  proportions  will  yield  from  9  to  37  grains  of  alum 
in  tho  quartern  loaf,  quantities  which  are  easily  detected 
by  chemical  means.  Indeed,  there  is  a  simple  test  by 
which  much  smaller  quantities  of  it  may  bo  readily  dis- 
covered.   Infusion  of  logwood,  as  you  here  perceive, 

n aires  a  rich  purplish  carmine,  or  claret  tint,  when  it 
rought  into  contact  with  alum  ;  you  have,  therefore, 
only  to  dip  a  slice  of  the  bread  for  an  instant,  as  I  am 
now  doing,  into  a  weak,  watery  solution  of  logwood, 
and  if  alum  be  present  tho  broad  will  speedily  acquire  a 
purple,  or  reddish  purple,  tint.  I  have  already  described 
to  you  the  other  properties  of  good  bread,  as  that  it 
should  not  exhibit  any  black  specks  upon  the  upper  crust ; 
it  should  not  become  sodden  and  wet  at  tho  lower  part 
by  standing ;  it  should  not  become  mouldy  by  keeping 
in  a  moderately  dry  placo;  it  should  be  sweet  and  agree- 
ablo  to  both  taste  and  smell ;  it  should  not  give,  when 
steeped  in  water,  a  iopy  acid  liquor ;  and  a  slice  of  it 
taken  from  the  centre  of  the  loaf  should  not  lose  more 
than  45  per  cent,  by  drying. 

Su'phatt  of  copper  is  found  to  act  liko  nlum  in  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  bread ;  and.  according  to  Kuhl- 
mann,  Chnvallier,  and  others,  it  is  commonly  used  by  the 
bakers  of  the  Continent,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
penalties  attached  to  it.  In  this  country,  however,  it  is 
but  rarely  employed. 

(A)  The  bloom,  or  glaze,  or  facing,  of  green  and  blnck 
tea  is  generally  artificial.  In  the  case  of  green  tea,  it  is 
ordinarily  a  mixture  of  Prussian  bine,  turmeric,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  or  China  clay  ;  and  in  that  of  black  tea 
it  is  not  unfrequently  ti  coating  of  black-lead.  The  tea 
prepared  for  the  English  market  is  notoriously  subject  to 
these  adulterations ;  and  it  seems  that  it  arises  entirely 
from  our  own  fancy,  and  not  from  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  tho  Chinese  to  pursue  such  a  practice.  The  adulter  i- 
tion  is  easily  discover.*!  by  shaking  the  tea  with  cold 
water,  and  then  straining  through  muslin,  and  allowing 
tho  fine  powder  to  subside. 

(r)  Pickles  and  preset  red  fruits  are  often  made  green 
with  a  salt  of  copper,  it  being  the  peculiar  property  of 
that  metal  to  mordant,  or  fix  in  an  insoluble  form,  the 
green  colouring  matter  or  chlorophyll  of  vegetables.  If. 
therefore,  tho  pickling  operation  iB  conducted  in  copper 
vessels,  or  if  a  little  verdigris  or  sulphate  of  copper  is 
added  to  the  vinegar  in  which  the  vegetables  are  boiled, 
the  colour  of  them  will  be  retained.  In  some  cases  the 
quantity  added  has  been  so  largo  as  to  give  a  coppery 
look  to  a  steel  fork  or  knife  plunged  into  tho  pickle.  In 
such  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  severe  symptoms  of 
poisoning  have  been  occasioned  by  it. 

(d)  Ferruginom  earth,  or  red  oxide  of  iron,  is  fre- 
quently added  to  sauces,  to  anchovies,  to  "cocoa  prepara- 
tions, and  to  preserved  or  potted  meats,  to  improve  their 
appearance. 

(e)  Mineral  pigments,  often  of  a  poisonous  nature,  aro 
used  in  colouring  confectionary. 

And  l.stly,  with  the  view  of  giving  a.  false  strength  to 
th«  article,  we  h avo  instances  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to 
vinegar,  black-jack  or  burnt  sugar  to  coffee  and  eh  icon/, 
eatechn  or  terra  jajtoniea  to  tea,  eocculiu  indicus  to  beer, 
cayenne  to  peppers,  &c. 

That  many  of  these  sophistications  arc  dangerous  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  all  of  thorn  are  frauds  on  the  public. 
Parliament  has  therefore  attempted  to  doal  with  the 
matter  bv  legislation,  as  in  the  "Act  for  Preventing  the 
Adulteration  of  Articles  of  Food  or  Drink  '*  (23rd  and 
24th  Vict.,  cap.  84)  of  I860  ;  but  as  tho  act  is  only  per* 
missive,  littlo  or  no  effect  has  been  given  to  it.  Even  in 
those  places,  as  in  the  City  of  London,  where  it  has  been 


put  into  operation,  and  public  analysts  ha\e  been 
appointed,  no  good  has  resulted  from  it ;  in  fact,  it  stands 
upon  the  statute-book  as  a  dead  letter.  Speaking  for 
the  City,  I  may  say  that  every  inducement  has  been 
offered  for  tho  effective  working  of  tho  act,  but  nothing 
has  como  of  it.  In  olden  time  the  remedies  for  such  mis- 
demeanours were  quick  and  effectual.  In  the  Anita 
ftanis.  for  example,  as  set  forth  in  Libtr  a/but,  there  are 
not  only  the  strictest  regulations  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  tho  business  of  the  baker  is  to  be  conducted,  but 
there  are  also  the  penalties  for  failing  in  the  same.  "  If 
any  default,"  it  says,  "  shall  be  found  in  the  bread  of  a 
baker  in  the  City,  the  first  time  let  him  be  drawn  upon 
a  hurdle  from  the  Guildhall  to  his  own  house  through 
the  great  streets  where  there  be  most  people  assembled, 
and  through  the  great  streets  which  are  most  dirty, 
with  the  faulty  loaf  hanging  from  his  neck ;  if  a  second 
time  he  shall  bo  found  committing  tho  same  offence,  let 
him  be  drawn  from  the  Guildhall  through  the  great 
street  of  Cheepe,  in  manner  aforesaid,  to  tho  pillory,  and 
lot  him  be  put  upon  the  pillory,  and  remain  there  at  least 
one  hour  in  tho  day ;  and  the  third  timo  that  such  default 
shall  be  found,  he  shall  be  drawn,  and  the  ovon  shall  bo 
pulled  down,  and  the  baker  made  to  forswear  tho  trade 
within  the  City  for  ever."  It  further  tells  us  that 
Willium  de  Stratford  suffered  this  punishment  for  selling 
bread  of  short  weight,  and  John  do  Strode  for  making 
bread  of  filth  and  cobwebs.  One  hoary-headed  offender 
was  excused  the  hurdle  on  account  of  his  age  and  the 
severity  of  the  season  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  last 
timo  tho  punishment  was  inflicted  was  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  Simon  Frensshe 
was  so  drawn.  A  bike  punishment  was  awarded  to 
butchers  and  vintners  for  fraudulent  dealings ;  for  we  arc 
told  that  a  butcher  was  paraded  through  the  streets  with 
his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  for  selling  measly  bacon  at 
market,  and  that  the  next  day  he  wbb  set  in  the  pillory 
with  two  great  pieces  of  his  measly  bacon  over  his  head, 
and  a  writing  which  set  forth  his  crimes.  In  tho  judg- 
ments recorded  in  Liber  albu*  there  are  twenty-three  cases 
in  which  t!ie  pillory  or  the  thow  was  awardol  for  sidling 
putrid  meat,  fish,  or  poultry ;  thirteen  for  unlawful  deal- 
ings of  bakers,  and  six  for  tho  misdemeanours  of  vintners 
and  wine-drawers.  Of  a  verity  wo  havo  degenerated  in 
those  matters. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  having  directed  your  attention 
to  the  nutritive  values  of  different  kinds  of  food ;  to  their 
functional  and  dieteticul  powers  ;  to  tho  modes  in  which 
they  are  associated;  to  the  quantities  required  for 
ordinary  labour;  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
digested  ;  to  tho  effects  of  culinary  and  other  treatment ; 
to  tho  way  in  which  they  may  bo  preserved  ;  and  to  the 
causes  of  their  unwholesomeness,  wo  may  finally  ask  if 
any  great  generalisations  can  bo  deduced  from  our 
inquiries  ? 

In  tho  first  place,  you  will,  I  think,  have  observed 
that  there  are  very  striking  evidences  of  design  in  the 
way  in  which  organic  matter  is  constantly  kept  in 
motion,  for,  whether  living  or  dead,  it  is  always  in  a 
Ntate  of  molecular  activity — either  advancing  towards 
the  highest  state  of  organisation,  or  retreating  to  tho 
confines  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Tho  result  of  this 
i*  that,  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  material, 
and  with  but  little  expenditure  of  force,  the  work  of  the 
living  world  is  fully  and  effectively  performed.  Starling 
from  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  carbonic  acid,  water  and 
ammonia,  the  elements  of  organic  nature  pass  through  a 
succession  of  changes,  first  in  the  vegetable  and  next  in 
the  animal,  until  they  reach  the  summit  of  organization, 
when  they  again  return  to  their  primitive  condition.  In 
this  manner  a  never-ending  round  of  change  is  per- 
petuated, and  the  same  material  and  the  same  force  are 
kept  moving  in  the  same  continuous  circle.  Through 
the  efforts  of  tho  plant  the  crude  materials  are  formed 
into  vegetable  acids,  sug.ir,  gum,  starch,  fat,  albumen, 
and  tissue ;  and  then  tho  animal  converts  them  into 
higher  forms  of  structure,  as  gelatine,  muscle,  and  brain ; 
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tho  two  extremes,  therefore,  of  these  changes  ore,  to  use 
the  words  of  Gcrhardt,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia  at  ono  end ;  albumen,  gelatine,  fat,  and 
cerebral  matter  at  the  other — but  tho  transitions  to  these 
extremes  are  countless,  and  arc  as  yet  beyond  the  reach 
of  science.  Broadly,  however,  we  may  say  that  the 
chemical  functions  of  tho  plant  are  those  of  reduction  or 
deoxydation,  whereby  carbonic  acid  and  water  are 
deprived  of  their  oxygen  and  moulded  with  nitrogen 
into  food;  while  those  of  animals  are  of  an  opposite 
nature,  for  they  destroy  this  food  by  oxydation.  Tho 
plant,  therefore,  is  tho  machine  or  medium  whereby 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  are  converted  into 
new  compounds,  and  light  and  heat  are  transformed 
into  chemical  affinity ;  and  the  animal  is  tho  medium  or 
machine  whereby  these  compounds  are  destroyed,  and 
their  affinities  changed  into  other  manifestations  of 
force,  and  finally  into  heat.  In  this  way,  the  circuit  of 
change  is  completed ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
phenomena  of  vitality  to  the  cosmical  forces  which  the 
plant  had  imprisoned.  But  shall  wo  ever  he  able  to 
follow,  through  all  the  intricacies  of  change,  the  count- 
less transitions  of  both  matter  and  force  in  their  passage 
from  tho  mineral  kingdom  to  the  animal,  and  then  back 
to  the  mineral  again  V  It  is  easy  to  connect,  by  a  corre- 
lation of  force,  the  muscular  movements  of  tho  animal 
hotly,  and  even  tho  highest  efforts  of  tho  human  mind, 
with  the  sunbeam  which  tho  plant  had  arrested  ;  hut 
shall  wo  ever  be  permitted  to  unravel  those  mysterious 
functions,  those  intermediate  changes  which  constitute 
the  phenomena  of  life  P  Why  is  it,  for  example,  and  how 
comes  it,  that  the  living  cell  of  the  plant  is  able  to 
aggregate  mineral  matter  in  opposition  to  the  common 
laws  of  affinity,  and  can  transform  light  and  heat  into 
cell-force  P  How  is  it,  too,  that  the  animal,  in  reversing 
the  process,  and  so  restoring  the  play  of  affinity,  is  able  to 
transmute  it  into  other  manifestations  of  force  f  At 
present,  the  utmost  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  organic 
matter  is  the  appointed  medium  of  all  these  changes,  and 
is  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  vital  phenomena,  just 
as  mineral  matter  is  the  appointed  medium  for  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism ;  and  yet  to 
some  extent,  perhaps,  we  are  ablo  to  penetrate  tho 
mystery  ;  for  by  finding  tho  clue  to  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  vegetable  in  reducing  chemical  compounds,  we 
can,  by  operating  on  such  substances  as  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia,  produce  a  largo  number  of  organic 
principles  ;  in  fact,  of  the  three  great  classcR  of  alimen- 
tary substances,  to  which  I  have  so  frequently  directed 
your  attention — namely,  the  oleaginous,  the  saccharine, 
and  the  albuminous— it  may  bo  said  that  tho  first  is 
already  within  the  manufacturing  power  of  the  chemist, 
and  the  second  is  nearly  within  it;  so  that  there  is 
abundant  proof  thnt  tho  agency  of  a  vitul  force  is  not 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  organic  compounds ;  and 
there  is  even  hopo  that  the  fabrication  of  food  may  not 
b«  altogether  beyond  the  capabilities  of  man. 


fjrocctogg  Insfitottras. 

Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institctbs.— 
Bradford  Mechanics?  Institute. — On  September  28th  the 
annual  soiree  was  held  in  tho  lecture-hull  of  tho  institute, 
tho  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  president,  in  tho  chair.  The 
attendance  was  large.  The  chairman  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  insti- 
tute was  now  30  years  old.  It  had  passed  through  tho 
difficulties  of  early  life,  and  was  flourishing  in  all  its 
departments,  tho  only  difficulty  now  being  the  want  of 
room,  which  would  bo  remedied  in  the  new  building 
proposed  to  he  erected,  which,  whatever  name  might  lie 
tfiven  to  it,  would  perhaps  be  found  to  be  tho  People's 
t  ""liege,  open  fur  all  class,  s  of  the  community.  After  a 
ivf  'ionro  to  the  classes,  the  lectures,  the  news-room,  and 
the  prizes,  he  proceeded  t)  discharge  the  duty  of  present- 
ing the  pri/.-s  ind  certificate*  to  the  pupils,  accompanying 


each  with  a  pleasant  word  to  the  recipients.   He  then 
resumed  his  address,  and,  alluding  to  the  new  institute, 
he  said  that  an  offer  of  £500  from  Mr.  H,  W.  Ripley 
some  years  ago  had  spurred  them  on  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  building.    Mr.  Ripley  coupled  with  his  offer 
the  condition  that  an  industrial  museum  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  institute,  hut  the  directors,  finding  that 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  told  Mr.  Ripley,  and 
he  at  once  offered  the  money  without  any  condition 
at  all.    A  scheme  was  then  proposed  to  erect  a  large 
building,  costing  £40,000,  and  to  have  all  the  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  of  the  town  under  one  roof. 
That  scheme,  however,  fell  through,  although  Mr.  Ripley 
had  offered  a  tenth  of  whatever  they  might  spend,  and 
the  directors  proposed  to  keep  to  the  same  proportion, 
and  put  him  down  for  £1,200,  or  one-tenth  of  the  sum 
to  be  spent  on  the  building  at  Bowling-green.  Mr. 
Titus  Salt,  ever  ready  and  generous,  offered  £1,000  ;  Mr. 
M.  W.  Thompson,  M.P.,  £500,  and  more  if  they  wanted 
it ;  Mr.  James  Law  (the  mayor),  who  always  had  taken,  and 
still  continued  to  take,  an  acti  ve  part  in  the  management  of 
the  institute,  together  with  his  partners,  offered  £400 ;  Mr. 
W.  £.  Forster,  M.P.,  £150,  as  a  private  individual,  and 
not  as  member  for  Bradford;  Mr.  Aid.  Brown,  £100, 
who  had  offered  £500  to  the  general  institute  plan,  and 
who,  it  was  hoped,  would  contribute  that  amount  to  the 
present  scheme;  tho  venerable  Dr.  Godwin,  whom  thty 
all  revered,  and  Mr.  Aid.  J.  V.  Godwin,  his  Bon,  £150; 
Mr.  C.  Lund,  their  treasurer,  who  had  watched  with  a 
severe  jealousy  over  their  finances  for  many  years,  gave 
£100;  Mr.  Aid.  Semon,  who  was  unavoidably  pre- 
vented being  present  that  evening,  and  who  took  groat 
interest  in  tho  institute,  £250 ;  tho  junior  members  of 
the  firm  at  Saltaire,  folio  wingin  their  father's  footsteps, 
contributed  £500;  Messrs.  Kell  had  promised  £100; 
and  Mr.  H.  Ilarris  had  sent  a  note  oflering  £300,  and 
with  a  promise  thnt  hereafter,  if  it  was  required,  more 
might  be  forthcoming.    The  President  concluded  by 
expressing  the  hope  that,  with  almost  half  of  the  amount 
offered  that  would  be  required  for  the  new  scheme  there 
was  no  ground  to  fear  that  tho  undertaking  would  not 
bo  fully  carried  out. — Mr.  H.  W.  Ripley,  who  waa 
received  with  applause,  after  alluding  to  the  advanced 
classes,  said  that  in  the  future  it  was  to  be  hoped  primary 
education  would  no  longer  be  necessary  in  mechanics' 
institutes,  but  would  be  so  completely  given  that  the 
higher  branches  of  education  would  alone  have  to  be 
taught,  and  this  rendered  the  importance  of  mechanics' 
institutes  far  greater.    He  then  urged  the  necessity  of 
technical  education,  drew  attention  to  the  successful 
working  of  polytechnic  schools  on  the  Continent,  and 
urged  the  directors  of  the  institute  not  to  be  hasty  in  de- 
ciding what  they  would  spend  on  a  building,  and  rather  to 
delay,  and  to  expend  £20,000  on  a  structure  worthy  of  the 
purpose  it  was  intended  to  subserve,  and  of  the  town,  than 
to  cramp  its  operations  by  a  smaller  expenditure. — Ad- 
dresses were  atterwsrds  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kings- 
land,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  J.  Behrens,  and  other  gentlemen. 
ltotlntclt  Mechanics'   Imlitute. — The  Committee  have 
advertised  for  tenders  for  tho  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing.   It  is  to  consist  of  a  good-sized  hall,  55  feet  long 
by  33  feet  wido,  library,  reading  and  class  rooms,  with 
ante-room  to  tho  largo  hall,  and  other  conveniences. 
Tho  efforts  of  the  working  classes  of  Rothwell  are  de- 
serving of  every  encouragement,  us  the  institution  has, 
under  great  difficulties,  steadily  increased  its  numbers 
and  usefulness,  and  now  consists  of  128  members,  chiefly 
miners  and  urtisans.    Tho  only  building  they  at  present 
have  is  an  upper  floor  of  an  old  malt  kiln.   There  is  no 
room  in  tho  town  available  for  a  concert  or  entertain- 
ment.   The  lato  Mr.  Calve rley,  of  Oulton-hall.  very 
handsomely  gavo  on  eligible  site  for  tho  building,  also  a 
donation  ol  £  100.    The  contributions  from  the  working 
classes  oro  very  numerous  and  liberal,  according  to  their 
meanB.    There  still  remains  a  considerable  sum  to  bo 
raised,  and  it  is  hoped  the  well-wishers  of  the  cause  will 
see  tho  institution  opened  five  of  incumbrance. 
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EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1868. 
( Contin utd  from  pay 4  T5 1 . ) 

Tho  following  ore  the  Examination  Pnpers  sot  in  the 
various  subjects  at  the  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

LATIN  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY. 
Section  I. 

Translate  :— 

Sic  ubi  desoruit  madidos  soptomfluus  agros 
Nil  us,  ot  antiquo  sua  flumina  reddidit  alveo, 
Aetherioquo  rooons  exarsit  sidere  limus, 
Plurima  cultoros  vcrsis  animalin  glebis 
Inveniunt,  ot  in  his  quaodam  modo  coepta  sub  ipsum 
Xascendi  spatium,  quaodam  imperfecta  suisquo 
Trunca  vidont  numeris,  ct  codem  in  corporo  sacpo 
AlUru  pars  vivit,  rudia  est  para  altera  tollius. 
Quippc  ubi  tcmperiem  sumpserc  huinorquo  calorquo, 
Concipiunt,  ot  ab  his  oriuntur  cuncta  duobus. 
Cumquo  sit  ignis  aquao  pugnax,  vapor  humidus  omnos 
Ilea  emit,  et  discern  concordia  fctibus  apta  est. 
Ergo  ubi  diluvio  tellus  lutulcnta  reccnti 
Solibus  aethcriis  altoquc  recanduit  aostu, 
Edidit  innumcras  species,  partimquc  ilguras 
llcttulit  antiquas,  partim  nova  monstra  croavit. 
Ilia  quidem  nollot,  sod  to  quoquc,  maximo  Python, 
Turn  gunuit,  populisquo  novis,  incognito  serpens, 
Terror  eras ;  tantum  spatii  do  monte  tenobas. 

1.  Parso  fully,  giving  both  accidence  and  syntax,  tho 
words  descruit,  nascendi,  numeris,  aqure,  fetibus,  nollct. 

2.  Givo  tho  present  and  perfect  tenses  indicative  and 
tho  supines  of  the  verbs  exarsit,  concipiunt,  rettulit, 

Section  II. 


Redeuntom  colle  Lycaeo 
Pan  vidot  hanc,  pinuqno  caput  praccinctus  acuta 
Talia  verba  rcfert — Rostabat  verba  referre, 
Et  procibus  sprctis  fugissc  per  avia  nympham, 
Donee  arcnosi  placidum  Ladonis  ad  amncm 
Vcnerit ;  hie  illi  cursum  impedientibtts  undis, 
Ut  so  mutarcnt,  liquidas  orasse  sororcs : 
Panaquo  cum  prensam  sibi  iam  Syringa  putaret, 
Corporo  pro  nymphao  calamos  tenuisse  palustros : 
Dumquo  ibi  snspirat,  motos  in  arundino  vontos 
Effccisso  sonum  tenucm  similcmquo  quercnti. 
Arte  nova  vocisque  deum  dulcedino  captum 
"  Hoe  mihi  concdium  tecum"  dixisso  "manobit." 
Atquo  ita  disparibus  calamis  compagino 
Inter  so  iunctis  nomcn  tenuisse  puollac. 
Talia  dicturus  vidit  Cyllenius  omnos 
Succubuisso  oculos,  adopcrtaquc  lumina 

1.  Parso  fully,  giving  both  accidence  and  syntax,  tho 
words  caput,  procibus,  illi,  quercnti,  compagino,  succu- 
quisso. 

2.  Turn  tho  following  four  lines  into  the  oratio  recta : — 

Dumquo  ibi  Buapirat,  motos  in  arundino  ventoa 
Effecissc  sonum  tenucm,  similomquo  quercnti ; 
Arte  nova  vocisquo  Doum  dulcedino  captum, 
Hoc  Tftitii  cOTic-i  1 1 ttnn  tocmn^  (IixjsbCi  mimt?bit« 

Section  III. 

Translato: — 

Ego  autcm,  etsi  voroor  lnudaro  praescntem,  iudico 
tamen  do  re  obseura  atque  difficili  a  te  dictum  esse  dilu- 
cido,  nequo  sententiis  solum  copiose,  sod  verbis  otiam 
ornatius  quam  solent  vestri.  Zononom,  quom  Philo 
noster  coryphaeum  appellare  Epicureorum  sololiat,  quura 
Athcnis  cssom,  audiobam  frequontor  ot  quidom  ipso 
auctoro  Philono,  credo,  ut  faeilius  iudicarom  quam  ilia 
bono  rofollorontur,  nuum  a  priiifipc  Epicureorum  acce- 
pissem  quoin  ad  modum  dicorontur.  Non  igitur  illo,  ut 
plerique,  sod  isto  modo,  ut  tu,  distincto,  grantor,  onuite. 
Wed  quod  in  illo  mihi  nsu  sacpo  venit,  idem  modo,  quum 
to  audircm,  accidebat,  ut  moles  to  ferrem  tantum  ingo- ' 


nium — bona  venia  me  audios — in  tarn  loves,  ne  dicam  in 
tarn  ir.eptaa,  sontentias  ineidisse.  Nec  ego  nunc  ipso 
aliquid  adferam  melius.  Ut  enim  modo  dixi,  omnibus 
fero  in  rebus  et  maximo  in  physici*  quid  non  sit  citius 
quam  quid  sit  dixerim. 

1.  Parse  fully,  giving  both  accidence  and  syntax,  tho 
words  sententiis,  auctoro,  rcfcllerentur,  venia,  ineidisse, 
sit. 

2.  Give  the  present  and  perfect  tenses  indicative  and 
tho  supines  of  tho  verbs  acccpisscm,  dicerentur,  accidebat, 


Section  IV. 

Translate  :— 

Etenim  si  scmcL  Vellei,  suscipimus  genus  hoc  argu- 
racnti,  attendo  quo  scrpat.  Tu  enim  sumobas  nisi  in 
hominis  figura  rationem  in  esse  non  posse :  sumet  alius 
nisi  in  terrestri,  nisi  in  oo,  qui  natus  sit,  nisi  in  oo,  qui 
adolevcrit,  nisi  in  eo,  qui  didicorit,  nisi  in  ©o,  qui  ex  aui- 
mo  cons  tot  ot  corporo  caduco  et  infirmo,  postremo  nisi  in 
homino  atquo  mortali.  Quod  si  in  omnibus  his  rebus 
obsistis,  quid  est  quod  te  una  forma  non  turbetf  His 
enim  omnibus,  quae  proposui,  adjunctis  in  homino  ratio- 
nem esse  ct  montcm  videbas.  Quibus  dotractis  doum 
tamen  nosso  te  dicis,  modo  linoamonta  maneant  Hoc 
est  non  consideraro,  sod  quasi  sortiri  quid  loquaro. 
Nisi  forto  no  hoc  quidem  attendis,  non  modo  in  homino, 
sod  otiam  in  arboro  quidquid  eupcrvacaneum  sit  aut 
usum  non  ha  beat  obstaro.  Quam  molestum  est  uno 
digito  plus  habere !  Quid  ita  ?  quia  nec  ad  speciom  nec 
ad  usum  aliuin  qninquc  dosidcrant.  Tuus  autom  dcus 
non  uigito  uno  redundat,  sed  capite,  collo,  cervicibus, 
lateribus,  alvo,  tergo,  poplitibus,  manibus,  pedibus,  fomi- 
nibus,  cruribus. 

1.  Parse  fully,  giving  both  accidence  and  syntax, 
terrestri,  adjunctis,  sortiri,  digito,  cervicibus. 

2.  Account  for  tho  mood  of  serpat,  maneant,  loquaro, 
sit. 

Section  V. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  tho  Servian  Constitution. 

2.  What  was  tho  origin  of  the  Tribunate  ? 

3.  Givo  an  account  of  tho  capture  of  Romo  by  tho 
Gauls. 

4.  By  what  sucecssivo  steps  did  Romo  rise  to  supremacy 
over  Italy  It 

5.  Write  a  short  history  of  tho  Roman  navy  down  to 
tho  end  of  tho  Third  Punic  War. 

6.  Givo  an  account  of  Cincinnatus. 

Section  VI. 

1.  Givo  an  account  of  tho  War  with  Jugurtha. 

2.  Describe  the  dutios,  powers,  and  mode  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  consul,  censor,  pra'tor,  quiestor,  curulo  a^dile. 

3.  How  did  tho  later  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 
differ  from  the  earlier  ? 

4.  Write  a  short  life  of  Pompey. 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  Cicero. 

6.  Describe  tho  struggle  between  Octavius  and  Antony. 


HOCUS  ALLOWED. 

Part.  I. 

Candidates  for  a  third-class  certificate  are  to  translate 
tho  following  extract  into  English,  and  to  answer  tho 
grammatical  questions  thereto  annexed,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arc  placed.  This  first  part  is  all  that  is 
required  of  them. 

Diro  que  la  poudro  a  canon  a  cte  la  premiere  causo 
qui  ait  rendu  los  gucrrea  plus  rare*,  semblc  uno  proposi- 
tion qui  a  droit  tt'etonnor ;  copendant  l'invontion  dc  hi 
poudro  est  lo  premier  dot*  fads  intollootuols  qui  ont 
amene  on  resultat.  Quand  lo  premier  coup  do  e:iuon  out 
retenti,  il  so  fit  un  grand  chnng^inent  dans  la  nraliqiio 
do  la  guerre.  A  lorn  commcnccrcnt  a  disparaitro  cos 
arm  o os  indisciplincos,  mal  prdparces,  mal  equipeos,  qui 
sc  composaicnt  non  d'une  classo  d'hommcs,  mais  do  * 
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lea  homines  pouvant  porter  une  arme.  Co  coup  do  canon 
qui  6branla  le  premier  le  hoI  d'un  champ  do  bataille  mit 
en  fuito  la  tourbo  do  cos  domi-aoldata  avec  lcequols  on 
fuisait  la  guerre.  II  fallnt  desorroais  des  arquebuses, 
des  mouaquets,  dea  canons,  des  bomboa,  dea  mortiers,  des 
grenade*.  II  fallnt  dea  hommoa  u  part  pour  mameuvrer 
les  nouveaux  ongins ;  il  fullut  boauoonp  d'armea  pour 
equipcr  une  armco,  do  long*  excrcicea  pour  l'aguemr ;  il 
fallnt  dea  troupes  permancntes.  J  usque-la  tont  hommc 
qui  n'ctait  pas  d'ogliso  etait  plus  on  moina  aoldat;  dea 
lorn  il  y  cut  uno  mnsso  considerable  d'hommcs  qui  ne 
furent  ni  d'ogliso  ni  aoldata ;  il  y  out  uno  ligno  intcr- 
m6dioiro  qui  devint  uno  largo  voio  entro  la  th6ologio  ot 
la  guerre,  uno  carriero  vasto  qui  renfermo  deeormaia  la 
nation  tout  entier©,  dovouee  aux  arts  de  la  paix,  vivant 
do  1'intelligencc,  represontant  la  civilisation  moderno, 
rcpandant  les  bienfaita  de  1' education,  enseignant  sea 
legialatenn,  contrOlant — ello  en  a  du  moins  le  droit — bos 
chefs  et  sea  rois,  etablissant  avant  touto  chose  sur  une 
baso  solid©  cette  suprematio  de  l'opinion  pnblique  devant 
laquolle  non-seulement  lea  princes  constitutionnels,  maia 
encore  lea  souveraina  absolus  sont  strietement  respon- 
sablos. 

Quand  lea  claaaea  commercialca  repousaent  l'ideo  de 
1a  guerre,  elles  ob6issent  confnaoment  a  une  lor  intellec- 
t utile.  Cost  lo  second  fait  qui  expliquo  la  decadence 
do  l'esprit  gnerrior  :  co  fait,  qui  est  tout  entier  du 
domaine  do  l'intelligence,  s'appello  reconomio  politique. 
Sand  douto  il  n'y  a  pas  un  marc  hand  sur  cent  qui  soit 
familier  avoc  les  principes  do  cette  science ;  pourtant  il* 
obcissent  a  cos  principea  cornmo  s'ils  lea  connaissaicnt, 
comrae  s'ils  lea  comprenaient.  lis  so  soumcttont  a 
l'esprit  do  leur  temps,  et  cot  esprit  n'eat  autre  quo  1' en- 
semble doa  connaisHancea  humaines.  L'cconomio  poli- 
tique en  forme  uno  part  consid6rable ;  e'est  la  soulo 
brancho  do  l'art  do  gouverncr  lea  hommoa  qui  ait 
He  amcnee  k  la  rigueur  d'uno  science.  Or,  1' economic 
politique  eat  uno  exhortation  porpctuello  %  la  paix. 
*  •  •  *  * 

Parmi  lea  bienfaita  dont  nous  sommes  redevablos  au 
progrea,  il  convicnt  dc  fairo  uno  bonno  place  a  la  facility 
des  communications.  Cost  lo  troisiemo  fait  intellectuel 
qui  diminuo  lea  chances  de  guorro  entro  les  nations 
civilisces.  La  vapeur  a  6t6  plus  puissante  qu'aueun 
preccpto  moral  pour  restreindro  1'omour  de  la  guerre, 
D'ou  venaient  Ic  tncpris  et  la  haine  qui  eloignaicnt  l'nn 
do  l'autre  les  deux  peuples  les  plus  civilises  dc  la  terr 
lis  ne  so  voyaicnt  pas,  ils  no  so  connaissaicnt  pas. 


Kn  rapprochant  los  nations,  la  vapour  les  a  forcees  a  so 
connaitre  et  a  s'estimer.  Ellc  a  et6  un  lien  do  charite 
Internationale ;  ello  vaut  a  olio  senle  autant  quo  bien 
des  lecons  de  moralistes  pour  apprendro  h  un  penple  a 
aimer  son  prochain.  , 

L.  Etiexxi. 

1.  Pane  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  above  extract 
(down  to  "  de  la  guerre.") 

2.  Give  the  five  primitive  tenses  of  the  verbs : — Dire, 
m  Jit,  ditparaitre,  pouvant,  mit,  Jallut,  devint,  vivant, 
obtitsent,  connaiuaient,  comprenaient,  rettreindre,  royaient, 
vaut,  apprendre. 

3.  "Le  premier  des  faits"  (4th  lino).  "H  fallutdes 
arquebuses,  &c."  (13th  lino).  Explain  the  meaning  and 
nature  of  "  dea  "  in  either  case,  and  state,  with  examples, 
when  tho  partitive  article  "  des"  must  be  changed  into 
"  de." 

4.  "Cos  demi-soldsts "  (12th  line).  Why  does  not 
"demi"  agree  with  "soldats"  here?  State  the  rule, 
and  namo  tho  othor  adjoctives  to  which  tho  same  rule 
applies. 

<">.  Give  the  adjective  corresponding  to  each  of  the 
following  nouns  that  occur  in  the  above  extract  : — 
Guerre,  pratique,  champ,  *o//fat,  eg  line,  theologie,  naticti, 
art,  paix,  bien  fait,  p'ince,  idi:e,  loi,  esprit,  economic,  science, 
temp*,  riijHfttr,  pnnjri-*,  tiu'pri*,  /wine,  tent;  clmrit,'. 

G.  Give  tho  adverb  corresponding  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing adjectives -.—Premier,  grand,  tout,  demi,  nourcau, 


long,  large,  entier,  tolide,  public,  abtolu,  familier  t 
puissant,  moral. 

7.  Translate  into  French : — "A  marble  table,"  "Bur- 
gundy wine,"  "a  writing  table,"  "olive  oil,"  "lamp 
oil,"  "a  wine  glass,"  "a  glass  of  wine,"  ".a  windmill,  ' 
"a  paper  bag,"  "a  paper  basket,"  "a  four-wheel  car- 
riage.' 

8.  Writ©  in  the  plural  tho  following  words :— "  Tetc- 
k-teto,"  "passe-partout,"  "in-quarto,"  "casse-cou," 
"  porte-monnaie,"  "  scrre-tcto,"  "  appui-main,"  "  pied- 
a-terre." 

9.  Translate  in  French,  writing  it  in  full :— London, 
May  5th,  1868,  and  give  the  rule  concerning  the  words 
cent,  vingt,  and  mill*. 

10.  Explain  why  tho  word  tout  varies  in  this  sen- 
tence:—"Tout  habilo  ct  touto  spirituelle  qu'est  cette 

rsonno,  ello  ne  reussit  pas." 

11.  Show  the  modifications  which  certaii 
dergo  in  French  for  tho  sake  of  euphony.   Give  i 
different  instances  as  ]K>ssiblo. 

12.  Conjugate  the  imperfect  indicative,  and  the  im- 
perative of  tho  verbs  -.—Cburir,  fuir,  tcnir,  tt  repentir, 
tavotr,  voir,  cratndre,  prendre,  rire,  vivre. 

Pabt  II. 

Candidates  for  a  second-class  certificate  are  to  answer 

?nestions  0, 10,  and  11  in  Part  I.,  together  with  those  in 
'art  II.,  and  to  translate  tho  English  extract  and  idiom- 
atic expressions  which  follow. 

Grammar. 

1.  In  tho  first  sentence  of  tho  French  extract  in 
Part  I.  there  occurs  this  apparent  anomaly — that  whilst 
in  "  la  premicro  causo  qui  ait  rendu,  &c,"  the  verb  is 
construed  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  tho  indicative  mood 
is  used  in  "le  premier  des  fnits  intellcctuels  qui  out 
amene,  &c."    Can  you  explain  this  difference? 

2.  When  are  you  to  translate  "it  is "  by  "  «  sont," 
and  not  by  "  e'est "  ?   Give  examples. 

3.  When  should  "  it  is  "  immediately  before  an  ad- 
jective bo  rendered  by  "  il  est,"  and  when  by  "  e'est "? 

4.  Give,  with  suitable  examples,  any  throe  important 
rules  on  the  syntax  of  personal  or  possessive  pronouns 
in  French. 

5.  Distinguish  between  "  les  Cesar  et  les  Napoleon," 
"  les  Pitt  et  les  Cobourg,"  and  "  les  Ceaars  et  les  Napo- 
leons," "les  Pitts  et  les  Cobourgs." 

6.  Explain  the  difference  of  meaning  between  "  H  se 
plaint  qu'on  l'a  vole,"  and  "II  so  juaint  qu'on  l'ait 
voleY'  Distinguish  also  between  "Cola  impose"  and 
"  Cela  en  impose,"  between  "  participer  &  "  and  "  par- 
ticiper  de,"— and  between  "  sorvir  a  rien  "  and  "  servir 
dc  ricn." 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  man,*with  a  mind 
so  wonderful  that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it 
elsewhere  in  tho  known  creation,  should  leave  it  to  run 
wild  in  respect  of  its  highest  elements  and  qualities.  He 
has  a  power  of  comparison  and  judgment,  by  which 
his  final  resolves,  and  all  those  acts  of  his  material 
system  which  distinguish  him  from  the  brutes,  are 
guided :  shall  ho  omit  to  educate  and  improve  them 
when  education  can  do  much  f  Is  it  towards  tho  very 
principles  and  privileges  that  distinguish  him  above 
other  creatures  no  should  feel  indifference  P  Because 
tho  education  is  internal,  it  is  not  the  less  needful ;  nor 
is  it  more  the  duty  of  a  man  that  ho  should  causo  his 
child  to  be  taught  than  that  ho  should  teach  himself. 
Indolenco  may  tempt  him  to  neglect  the  self-examina- 
tion and  experience  which  form  has  school,  and  weariness 
may  induce  the  evasion  of  tho  necessary  practices  ;  but 
surely  a  thought  of  the  prizo  should  suffice  to  Btimid  ite 
him  to  tho  requisite  exertion;  and  to  those  who  reflect 
upon  the  mnny  hours  and  days  devoted  by  a  lover  of 
sweet  sounds  to  gain  a  moderate  facility  upon  a  mere 
mechanical  instrument,  it  ought  to  bring  a  blush  of 
shame,  if  thoy  feel  convi.  ted  of  neglecting  tho  beautiful 
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living  instrument  wherein  play  all  tho  powers  of  tho 
mind. —  Fahaday. 

Idioms. 

1.  II  a  pris  fait  ct  cause  pour  moi ;  sans  quoi  on  m'au- 
rait  donne"  du  fil  a  rctordro. 

2.  Nona  avons  eu  maillo  a  partir  ensemble. 

3.  II  eat  rest/-  sur  le  carroau. 

i.  Je  suis  nu  bout  de  mon  latin. 

5.  Jo  n'y  suis  pour  ricn. 

G.  Voua  n'y  etes  pas  a  beaucoup  pres. 

7.  Vous  trouvorcz  chauasuro  u  votre  pied. 

8.  II  mesuro  toujours  los  autre*  t\  son  aune. 

9.  Porta goons  lo  differond. 

10.  On  lui  a  montr  la  ti  to. 

11.  Ne  vous  faitca  done  pas  tant  tirer  l'oreille. 

12.  II  va  toujours  son  petit  bonhommo  dc  chemin. 

Part  UI. 

Candidates  for  a  first-class  certificate  are  expected  to 
translate  the  above  idioms  and  English  extract,  and  to 
answer  in  French  the  grammatical  questions  2,  3,  and  G 
in  Part  II.,  as  also  tho  following : — 

Literature. 

1.  State  what  you  know  of  either  Marot  or  Malherbe. 

2.  Trace  tho  Italian  influence  through  tho  literature 
of  France  during  tho  reigns  of  tho  thrco  lost  Valuta. 

3.  Wliat  was  the  PMade  ?  And  what  do  you  know  of 
tho  Satire  Mt'nippe'e  f 

JTittortf. 

Sketch  tho  character  of  Charlemagne  as  a  legislator. 
(7b  be  continued.) 


HYDRAULIC  CLOCK. 


Tho  following  particulars  havo  beta  forwarded  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Gilbee,  South-stroot,  Finsbury  :— 

This  clock,  according  to  tho  statements  of  the 
inventor,  keeps  very  correct  time,  is  extremely  simple  in 
its  construction,  and  in  no  way  resembles  the  clepsydra 
of  tho  ancients. 


nc.i. 


In  the  engravinps,  Fig  1  ifl  a  back  elevation  ;  Fig.  2. 
a  side  elevation ;  r'ig.  3,  a  front  elevation,  the  hands 


being  shown  in  dotted  lines) ;  and  Fig.  4,  a  plan  of  this 
improved  water  clock. 

Ah  its  name  implies,  tho  motive  power  of  tho 


na  * 


clock  is  water,  which  is  maintained  at  a  constant 
level  in  tho  reservoir,  P,  on  the  top,  from  a  con- 
tinuous flow;  tho  water  passes  from  this  reservoir 
through  a  small  inclined  opening,  ]>,  into  a  vessel 
divided  into  two  equal    compartments,  A  and  P>, 


M  3 


and  attached  at  right-angles  to  the  axis  of  a  rod,  A', 
acting  on  the  pendulum,  C.   When  the  pendulum,  after 
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losing  the  verticil  position,  begins  to  oscillate,  the 
aforesaid  vessel  brings  its  two  compartments  successively 
under  tho  orifice  of  tho  reservoir,  in  such  a  way  that 
when  one  falls  through  the  weight  of  tho  water,  tho 
other  rises,  thus  producing  tho  movement  which  main- 
tains the  o*  illation  of  the  pendulum,  which  in  its  turn 
regulates  the  rate  of  movement.  At  each  oscillation  of 
the  pendulum,  the  water  falls  from  the  aforesaid  vessel 
into  a  Becond  vessel,  D,  E,  causing  it  to  oscillate 
isochronally  with  the  pendulum.  This  vessel  D,  E,  by 
means  of  a  click  on  its  arbor,  moves  the  first  wheel, 
B  (cut  with  60  ratchet  teeth),  ono  tooth,  and  as  the 
socket  of  this  wheel  carries  the  seconds'  hand,  tho  latter 
thus  moves  over  a  second  at  each  vibration  of  the 
pendulum. 

"When  this  wheel,  S,  has  completed  ono  revolution 
(and  tho  seconds'  hand  passed  onco  round  tho  dial),  tho 
cam,  R,  which  has  raised  the  lever,  G,  lets  it  fall,  causing 
tho  click,  /,  to  move  the  wheel,  S',  one  tooth,  and  as  tho 
socket  of  this  wheel  carries  tho  minute  hand,  the-  latter 
moves  over  a  minute  on  tho  dial.  This  wheel,  S',  in  like 
manner,  moves  tho  third  or  hoar  wheel,  S",  by  means  of 
the  cam,  IV,  and  lover,  i, 

A  spring,  T,  is  adapted  to  each  wheel  to  keep  it  from 
moving  too  easily.  I*  is  tho  overflow  pipo  from  the 
reservoir. 


FlG*- 


If  desired,  an  aquarium  may  bo  placed  in  tho  lower 
part  of  tho  clock  case,  tho  falling  water  keeping  up  a 
running  stream  for  fish,  Ac,  tho  overflow  being  carried 
off  by  a  pipe. 

This  ingeniously  contrived  clock,  not  only  by  its 
simple  mechanism,  but  also  by  its  continuous  action 
(as  it  never  requires  winding  up),  and  its  extreme  ac- 
curacy as  a  timo  moasurer,  offers  (says  tho  inventor) 
a  prospect  of  very  advantageous  results ;  and  tho  mode- 
rate price  at  which  it  can  be  mado  will  place  it  within  tho 
roach  of  the  humblest  class.  At  tho  same  time  it  will  form 
an  equally  useful  ornament  for  tho  garden,  hot-house, 
or  public  places,  for  the  drawing-room  or  kitchen. 


AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

FOR  1868. 

It  has  not  been  practicable  to  obtain  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  Wales  the  information  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  tho  Agricultural  Returns  for  this  year 
until  the  present  date. 

With  tho  view  of  making  known,  as  early  ns  possible, 
tho  chief  results  exhibited  by  the  returns,  {he  following 
particulars  arc  furnished  in  anticipation  of  tho  publica- 
tion of  the  returns  in  detail : — 


Extent  op  Land  dc  Grbat  Britain  ckmr 


Wueit. 

IUm.it. 

Oats. 

1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 

Acres. 
3,350,394 
3,367,876 
3,646,260 

Acre*. 
2,237,329 
2,259,164 
2,149,201 

Acre*. 
2,759,923 
2,750,4  8  7 
2,753,840 

Increate  (+),  or  Decrease  (— ). 

1868  j 
over  | 
1867  ) 

+  278,384 

-  109,963 

+  2,753 

or  8-2  per  cent. 

or  4 -9  percent. 

or  01  per  cent 

1868  ) 

+  295,866 

—  88,128 

—  6,683 

over  > 
1866) 

or  8-8  per  cent. 

or  4  0  percent. 

or  0-3  per  cent 

Total  No.  or  Live  Stock  in  Grbat  Britain  vfon 
25th  of  Junk. 

Cimi. 

rics. 

1867.. 
1868. . 

4.993,034 
5,416,154 

28,919,101 
30,685,980 

2,966,979 
2,303,857 

1868  | 

|  +423,120 

+  1,766,879 

—  663,122 

ovor  > 
1867  ) 

J  or  8  5  per  cent. 

or  6*1  percent. 

1 

or  22-3  per  cent 

Tho  acroago  of  bind  in  Great  Britain  under  potatoes 
in  1868  was  539,964— against  492,217  in  1867,  and 
498,843  in  1866. 

Tho  acreago  under  hope  in  1868  was  64,488 — against 
64,284  in  1867,  and  56,578  in  1866. 

StatUUcal  Department,  Bosnl  of  Trmde, 
•J3rd  September,  lo6». 


APPARATUS  FOR  LIFTING  SHIPS. 

The  following  account  of  a  trial  of  an  apparatus  for 
this  purpose,  invented  by  Mr.  Maquay,  is  extracted  from 
tho  Gtelong  Advertiser,  of  July  16th: — 

Tho  first  public  trial  of  Mr.  Maquay's  ship-lifting 
apparatus  was  mado  yesterday,  in  Corio  Bay,  and  tho 
success  attained  was  so  complete  as  to  fully  justify  all 

tho  expectations  of  tho  company  who  have  I  mo  tho 

proprietors  of  tho  patent  and,  on  tho  strength  of  it 
have,  wo  bclicvo,  bought  tho  sunken  steamer,  tho  City  of 
Lamieestoii.  A  bargo  was  moored  about  a  quarter  of  a 
milo  from  the  shore,  in  fivo  fathoms  of  water ;  at  tho 
stern  of  this  bargo  a  smaller  one,  twenty  feet  in  length 
and  ten  feet  broad,  laden  with  chains  and  stones,  to  the 
extent  of  ten  tons,  had  been  sunk,  and  it  was  this  heavy 
mass  which  it  was  proposed  to  lift  bodily  from  the  muddy 
bottom. 

Tho  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed : — A  strong  iron  cylinder,  3  foot  6  inches  in 
height,  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet  6  inches,  is  half  filled 
with  water ;  in  this  aro  placed  50  lbs.  of  zinc  and  a 
carboy  containing  112  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  Tho 
cylinder,  which  weighs  about  a  ton,  is  then  lowered  on 
to  tho  vessel  it  is  proposed  to  raise ;  two  largo  circular 
pieces  of  prepared  canvas,  22  feet  in  diameter,  having 
previously,  by  means  of  a  network  of  ro]>es,  the  lower 
ends  being  gathered  together  round  circles  of  rope,  been 
formed  into  tho  shape  of  balloons,  with  a  capacity  of 
210  cubic  feet  each,  nro  lowered  down,  and,  by  means  of 
anglo-irons  and  chains,  firmly  affixed  to  tho  sunken 
bodv.  All  having  been  made  ready  by  a  diver,  ho 
strikes  an  iron  bar  passing  through  an  aperture  at 
the  top  of  tho  cylinder  and  bearing  upon  tho  glass 
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carboy  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  it  smashes,  and  causes 
tho  acid  to  mix  with  tho  zinc  and  water,  and  thus 
coming  in  contact  with  tho  oxide  of  zinc  quickly  causes 
hydrogen  gas  to  generate.  This  is  then  conveyod  to  tho 
two  balloons  through  two  india-rubber  tubes  affixed  to 
two  taps  on  tho  cylinder,  and  tho  balloons  becoming 
inflated  with  a  gas  fourteen  and  a-half  timos  lighter  than 
tho  atmosphere  wo  brcatho,  quickly  risea  to  tho  surface 
of  tho  water — that  is  to  say,  if  the  dead  weight  they  arc 
fastened  to  is  not  too  heavy — and  it  is  calculated  that 
each  of  them,  when  fully  inflated,  will  lift  ten  tons  of 
dead  weight  through  water,  though,  judging  by  yester- 
day's experiment,  they  will  lift  a  great  deal  moro  than 
this.    As  the  weight  required  to  bo  raised  yesterday  was 
only  ten  tons,  only  one  balloon  was  called  into  requisi- 
tion, and  only  half  a  charge  of  acid  and  zinc  placed  in 
the  cylinder.    Everything  having  been  got  ready  for 
the  lowering  of  tho  cylinder,  Mr.  Maquay — who,  by- 
the-bye  is  a  first-class  diver— donned  his  146  lb.  weight 
diving  dress.    He  went  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  quick  was  the  word  given  to  the  men  at  tho 
air-pump  to  "blow  away."    After  a  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  the  sign  was  given  from  below  to  lower  tho 
cylinder ;  this  was  done,  when  again  there  came  a 
check,  Mr.  Maquay  finding  that  the  cylinder  had  not 
landed  in  the  centre  of  the  barge.    This  was,  how- 
ever, quickly  remedied,  and  after  the  lapse  of  half-an- 
hour  up  comes  the  diver  again  with  the  information  that 
one  of  the  guy-ropes  had  broken,  causing  the  cylinder 
to  lie  on  one  side,  and  that  one  end  of  tho  barge  had 
sunk  into  the  ooey  mud.   This  information  caused  much 
anxiety,  as  it  was  feared  the  cylinder  might  topple  over 
and  make  tho  carboy  burst  before  everything  was  ready. 
After  two  or  three  such  drawbacks,  which  always  occur 
on  a  first  trial,  tho  signal  was  given,  and  the  balloon  was 
lowered  into  tho  water,  and  firmly  fixed  to  tho  chains 
placed  athwart  tho  punt.    A  thud  was  heard,  proving 
the  iron  carboy  smasher  to  havo  been  struck,  and  then 
all  were  on  tho  qui  rive  wishing  to  seethe  balloon  inflate. 
There  was  a  great  rush  of  air  to  tho  surface  of  the  water, 
and  many  thought  tho  balloon  had  burst,  but  this  was 
simply  impossible — for  if  too  much  gna  came  out  of  the 
tube  it  would  escape  from  under  the  balloon  ;  the  com- 
motion on  the  water  was  cauBed  by  tho  escape  of  the 
atmospheric  air  which  the  bag  contained  when  it  went 
down.    Gradually  it  could  be  seen  tho  balloon  was  in- 
flating, but  it  was  at  tho  same  timo  discerned  that 
the  stuff  of  which  it  was  made,  viz.,  canvas,  with  a 
coating  of  gutta-percha  steeped  in  naptha,  was  not 
air-tight.    Tho   escape   of  gas   was   not,  however, 
commensurate  with  tho    supply,  and   at  tho  lapse 
of  oloven  minutes  the  balloon,  having  detached  tho 
punt  from  tho  bottom,  came  up  with  a  jump,  and  rose 
three  or  four  feet  out  of  the  water,  the  punt  being 
suspended  eighteen  feet  at  le:ist  from  tho  bottom,  and 
was  being  kept  in  susponso  when  our  reporter  left, 
showing  that  it  could  easily  be  towed  into  shallow  water 
and  secured.    Tho  diver,  on  reappearing,  was  greeted 
with  three  hearty  cheers  upon  his  succeas,  and  nil  went 
away  delighted.  In  fact  Mr.  Maquay  was  more  successful 
than  even  he  anticipated.    Ho  only  guaranteed  that  one 
balloon  would  raise  ton  tons,  but  the  manner  in  whieh  it 
dragged  up  the  punt  yesterdiy,  laden  to  tho  extent  men- 
tioned, and  overcame  tho  suction  which  must  exist 
between  a  flat  substanco  sunk  into  greasy  mud  is  a  pretty  j 
convincing  proof  that  it  would  have  raised  half  as  much  ; 
again.  It  is  calculated  that  to  raise  the  City  of  Lnmici  tton 
it  will  require  twenty  cylinders  and  forty  balloons,  but 
more  of  course  can  bo  used  if  required. 


UTILISATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

A  report  for  the  year,  ending  on  tho  3lBt  August  last, 
has  been  presented  to  the  board  of  directors  of  tho 
Metropolis  Sewage  and  Essex  Reclamation  Company,  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Pctre,  under  whose  superintendence 
tho  operations  on  the  Lodge  Farm  at  Barking,  where  a 


small  portion  of  tho  North  London  sewage  is  applied, 
have  boon  conducted  during  the  past  year.  From  fifty 
to  fifty-tight  acres  of  tho  farm  have  been  devoted  to 
growing  Italian  rye-grass  during  the  last  two  years. 
Tho  crops  thus  obtained  havo  not  only  been  extremely 
heavy,  but  tho  quality  has  boon  good.  Some  sort  of 
prejudice  on  this  point  scorns  to  havo  existed,  for  tho 
report  says — "  It  is  satisfactory  to  bo  able  to  state  that 
tho  valuo  of  sewage-grown  grass,  both  for  horses  and 
cattle,  is  beginning  to  be  generally  appreciated."  Last 
year  there  was  "  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
surplus  grass,  whereas  this  season  the  demand  has 
exceeded  tho  supply.  Messrs.  Pickford  and  Co.  havo 
taken  a  regular  supply  of  this  grass  at  their  stables, 
and  pronounce  it  an  excellent  horso  fodder.  On  tho 
farm  itself  from  fifty  to  sixty  milking 'cows  have  been 
fed  entirely  on  sewage -grown  grass,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Two  young  steers  havo  also 
been  fed  exclusively  on  this  produce  sinco  May  18th, 
and  have  increased  greatly  in  weight  while  subject  to 
this  regimen.  Still  more  important  are  tho  oxpenments 
whieh  show  tho  value  of  town  sewage  in  producing  crops 
of  wheat,  oata,  and  ryo.  Here,  again,  both  quantity  and 
quality  were  secured,  tho  grain  fetching  a  high  pneo  in 
the  market.  Tho  experience  gained  at  the  Lodge  Farm 
shows  that  sewage  is  fully  applicable  to  cereal  as  well  as 
to  grass  crops.  It  is  suggested,  however,  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  that  sewage  should  not  be  applied  after  the  forma- 
tion of  tho  ear  has  commenced.  This  limitation  does  not 
appear  necessary  in  regard  to  oats.  Another  valuable 
result  relates  to  turnips.  As  soon  ns  the  oats  and  rye 
were  removed,  the  land  (so  hard  as  to  bo  impervious  to 
the  plough)  was  flooded  with  sewage,  after  which  it  was 
ploughed  up  and  sown  with  white  turnips.  Within  the 
week,  without  any  rain,  the  turnips  were  up,  and  they 
havo  already  been  sold  at  £1 1  per  aero.  In  tho  "  experi- 
mental field  "  of  tho  farm  a  piece  of  potatoes  was  planted 
on  February  22,  and  twice  flooded  with  sewage.  This 
produced  at  tho  rato  of  4  J  tons,  5  tons,  and  8  tons  re- 
spectively, being  dry  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  fetching  tho  top  market  price  of  the 
day.  Red  cabbage,  planted  out  on  April  10,  and  dressed 
with  sewage  throe  times,  has  been  sold  in  August  at  the 
rate  of  £33  per  acre.  An  aero  and  a-half  of  drumhead 
savoy,  planted  out  in  May,  was  valued  in  August  at 
£35  per  acre.  Two  or  three  floodings  of  sewage  will 
produce  such  a  crop  of  cabbage  as  can  only  be  obtained 
by  very  heavy  dressings  of  farm  manuro  and  tho  neces- 
sary amount  of  rain.  Mangold-wurtzol  sown  in  April 
has*  been  calculated  in  August  at  40  tons  per  acre.  Two 
acres  of  strawberries  actually  produced  £150,  the  quality 
of  the  fniit  being  attested  by  tho  award  of  the  bronze 
medal  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Society's  show.  The  plant 
most  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  mixture  of  town 
sewage  has  been  the  onion,  but  even  this  has  yielded  to 
judicious  treatment. 

As  to  the  value  of  sewage  manure,  Mr.  Petre  dispenses 
with  the  help  of  chemical  analysis,  and  appeals  to  tho 
agricultural  results.  With  respect  to  grass,  ho  observes 
that  no  amount  of  ordinary  manure  could  produce  six  or 
seven  crops  in  a  season,  weighing  from  six  to  twelve  tons 
each.  In  tho  case  of  mangold  wurtzel,  two  floodings  of 
sewage;,  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  per  acre  each,  pro- 
duce a  crop  weighing  from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  per  acre  ; 
whereas  a  good  dressing  of  farm-yard  dung  would  only 
realize  a  crop  weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons. 
Wheat  also  showes  a  decided  advantage  in  favour  of 
sewago.  

fine  Srts. 


Autistic  Discoveries  in  France.  —  A  portrait  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Franco,  painted  in  the  year  1599,  by  an 
tirtist  named  Jean  Lo  Clerc,  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  an  old  curiosity  shop  in  Paris.  At  tho  back  of  tho 
canvas  is  the  following  quaint  quatrain  :— 

ed  by  Google 
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«  Cy  dn  bon  my  Henry  Vtxnctf  pa  tralctnre, 
PainoU  en  Ian  mil  tlx  cento  tnoin.  huict  mo\»  du  Soyfroieur, 
Par  nialstre  Jean  Le  Were,  daiire*  franche  nasturr 
Ganki-tn,  bonne*  gens,  llmayge  en  voure  quicur." 

Those  who  havo  not  Btudied  old  French  will  scarcely 
recognise  the  last  word  as  catir.  Tho  discovery  has  a 
double  interest,  first,  on  account  of  the  life-like  expression 
of  the  famous  monarch's  fare,  and,  secondly,  from  the 
fact  that  the  picture  is  the  only  known  work  of  Le 
Clerc,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Jean 
Cousin.  Another  discovery  is  that  of  a  fine  head  of 
Christ,  by  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  artists  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Ligicr-Uiehier,  bora  at  St.  Mihiel. 
Amongst  this  artist's  works  were  a  Gno  Calvary,"  in 
the  collegiate  church  of  Hattnnchatel,  in  the  M'  use. 
Scarcely  anything  remains  of  his  productions ;  the  head 
in  qu-  stion  belonged  to  a  large  altar-piece  in  the  church 
of  St.  Vierge,  in  the  native  town  of  the  artist,  of  which 
only  a  fragment  is  now  in  existence. 


through  Italy  better  organised,  travellers  will  prefer  the 

Marseilles  route." 


Colrjitifs. 


Ulannfacturts. 


Osokb  for  Bleaching. — It  is  stated,  on  tho  authority 
of  tho  Produce  Market*  Review,  that  ozone,  ono  of  the 
remarkable  discoveries  of  Schonbein,  whose  death  is  re- 
corded in  this  Journal,  is  being  practically  applied  for 
the  purposes  of  industry,  an  electric  machino  being 
actually  employed  in  Whitechapel  for  the  production  of 
ozone  on  a  litrge  scale,  to  decolorise  sug.tr,  in  lieu  of  fil- 
.  through  animal  charcoal,  as  hitherto  employed. 


Victoria.— Metals  raised.— The  following  is  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  metals  and  minerals  raised  in  the 
colony  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  to  31st 
December,  1867  : — 

Gold,  33,910,0.32}  ozs  £135,643,811 

Silver,  12,591  ozs. 

Tin  


Copper   

Antimony  

Coal,  1,933  tons  . . . 
Lignite,  235  tons  . . . 
Kaolin,  1,757  tons  , 

Flagging   

Slates  

Magnesite,  6J  tons 
Diamonds,  about  50 
Sapphires   


3,462 
195,045 
4,673 
30.4  26 
2,899 
205 
7,028 
18,663 
608 
12 
80 
150 


Commerce. 

Thb  Brixdisi  Route. — A  correspondent,  writing  to 
the  Pereereranza  of  Milan,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Why  do  not  tho  English  take  advantage  of  the 
Brindisi  route,  which  is  the  shortest  and  least  expensive 
way  to  Indiar"  savs:— "The  English  do  not  travel  by 
the  Brindisi  route  because  the  greater  part  of  them  do 
not  know  that  this  route  exists,  or  that  it  is  shorter  than 
the  Marseilles  route,   and  those  few  who  do  know 
of  it  are  unable  to  obtain  through  tickets  from  London 
to  Calcutta  or  Bombay  or  vice  rerta.    Passengers  from 
London  to  India,  China,  or  Australia,  prefer  to  tako  a 
through  ticket,  and  to  name  their  berths,  consign  their 
luggage,  and  to  hav-  no  further  trouble  till  they  reach 
their  destination.    By  the  Brindisi  route,  on  the  other 
hand,  passengers  are  obliged  to  take  four  or  five  tickets 
during  the  journey,  to  look  after  their  luggage,  and  are 
subject  to  various  other  little  annoyances,  and,  to  save  all 
this  trouble,  prefer  tho  Marseilles  route,  which  is  longer. 
Until  the  Italian  government  has  agencies  in  London  and 
in  India,  where  travellers  would  bo  able  to  book  them- 
selves and  their  luggage  through  to  their  destination, 
no  one  will  prefer  this  route  to  the  other.    Out  of  140 
passengers  on  board  the  steamer  from  Suez  to  Ceylon  six 
months  ago,  only  one  had  come  by  the  Brindisi  mute ; 
and  on  the  return  voyage  only  two  took  this  route  from 
Egypt  to  London.     Having  frequently  spoken  with 
English  travellers,  both  outward  and  homeward  bound, 
on  this  subject,  the  reply  has  always  been  that  thov 
would  be  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Brindisi 
route  if  agencies  were  only  established  in  Lomlon  and 
the  various  ports  in  tho  cast,  where  they  could  take  a 
through  ticket.     Tho  Austrian  Lloyd's,  who  do  not 
neglect  their  own  interests,  have  already  opened  agencies 
at  Bombay,  and  at  the  principal  ports  in  the  east,  where 
passengers  can  take  through  tickets  via  Trieste;  and 
many  travellers  now  pass  by  Trieste  and  the  Brenner. 
One  constantly  sees  passengers'  luggage  labelled  riVi 
Marseilles,  via  Southampton,  via  Trieste,  but  rarely  via 
Brindisi.    If  once  agencies,  where  through  tickets  could 
be  taken,  Were  established  in  Ixnidon,  Bombay,  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  India,  China,  and  Australia',  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Brindisi  route  would  become  the  most 
frequented,  but  until  this  is  done,  and  the  railway  service 


£135,906,962 

The  quantity  of  gold  exported  during  1867  waB  1,433,687 
ozs.,  of  which  660,627  ozs.  were  from  quart*  veins,  and 
87,316  ozs.  from  alluvial  workings. 

Cuinbse  in  Victoria.— There  were  on  December  31st, 
1867,  15,629  Chinese  miners  in  Victoria,  principally 
ongasred  in  alluvial  mining.  Last  year,  1866,  the 
number  was  20.134,  showing  a  decrease  of  4,450.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  earnings  per 
man  per  annum  for  the  past  eight  years,  without  dis- 
tinction of  ( " 


18G0 
1861 
1SG2 
18G3 
1864 
1865 
18G6 
18G7 


I  *.  d. 

79  9  3 
74  15  11 
67  17  10 
70  4  2 
74  1 
74  4 

80  8 
87  1 


I 

2 
3 
7 


The  mean  for  the  eight  years  is  nearly  £76  Is. 

REVExrB  of  New  South  Wales. — The  following 
comparative  statement  of  tho  revenue  of  the  colony 
the  years  ending  30th  of  June,  1867  and  1868  ■ 
tively : — 

Customs   £1,243,688 


Excise  

Territorial   

Public  works  

Ports  and  harbours   . . 

Postago  

FeeB  and  fines   

Miscellaneous  


48,732 
854,743 
645,940 
17,661 
110,787 
73,151 
44,192 

£3,038,894 


1*69. 
£1,376,140 
67,665 
678.643 
624,514 
15,659 
112,489 
66,372 
40,360 

£2,971,842 


The  Very  Bf.v.  Henrt  Hart  Milmas,  Dean  of  St 
Paul's,  died  on  Thursday,  September  24th,  at  Sunning- 
hill,  near  Ascot,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
tho  youngcht  son  of  Sir  Francis  Milman,  Bart,  ono  of 
the  physicians  to  George  III.  He  was  born  in  London, 
in  1791,  and  after  passing  n  few  years  at  Dr.  Burney's 
Academy,  at  Greenwich,  he  went  to  Eton,  and  from 
there  to  Brazen ose  College,  Oxford,  were  he  graduated  in 
due  course.  He  was  from  the  first  destined  to  the  Church, 
and  in  1817,  took  orders,  and  soon  afterwards  received 
an  appointment  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's.  Reading. 
In  1SJ1  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  about  the  same  period  was  made 
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rector  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster.  In 
1849  Lord  John  Russell  appointed  him  to  the  deanery 
of  St.  Paul's — a  dignity  which  ho  held  for  nineteen 
▼ears.  Among  the  earlier  fruits  of  his  literary  genius 
is  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Fazio,"  which  was  brought  upon 
the  stage,  at  Covent-garden,  and  in  which  Miss  O' Neil 
took  the  part  of  the  principal  heroine.  Another  drama, 
but  not  adapted  for  the  stage,  appeared  in  1820,  entitled 
"  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  His  "  Martyr  of  Antioch" 
was  conceived  in  the  same  strain  ;  and  among  his  other 
poems  were  "  Samor,"  "  Belabazzar,"  &c.  His  first  his- 
torical work  was  his  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  which  was 
published  by  Murray,  in  his  "  Family  Library."  From 
the  date  of  this  work,  down  to  the  closo  of  his  life,  the 
time  of  Dr.  Milman  may  be  said  to  have  been  devoted 
to  researches  in  ecclesiastical  history.  In  1840  he  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Christianity  from  the  foundation  of 
the  religion  to  the  separation  of  tho  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches;  and  about  fifteen  years  afterwards 
appeared  his  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  in  which  he 
follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Western  branch  down  to  and 
through  the  middle  ages.  In  addition  to  these  works. 
Dean  Milman  wrote  several  articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  He  also  annotated  a  new  edition  of  Gibbon's 
"  Decline  and  Full,"  in  which  ho  had  M.  Guizot  as  a 
coadjutor.  His  last  published  work  was  a  splendid 
illustrated  edition  of  Horace;,  much  prized  by  scholars.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  tho  Society  of  Arts  in  18.31,  and 
so  early  as  1847  he  took  a  special  interest  in  the  move- 
ment then  set  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a  Memorial 
of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England,  and  in 
honour  of  William  Caxton."  He  has  also  presided  on 
more  than  one  occasion  at  the  evening  meetings,  and  in 
Other  ways  shown  his  interest  in  the  Society's  objects. 

William  Meadows,  the  Prince  Consort's  Prizeman  in 
1867,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Meadows,  of  Liverpool- 
street,  Bishopsgate,  and  was  born  in  October,  1847.  He 
died  on  Tuesday,  August  18th,  1868.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  Schools,  and  was  happy  in 
the  encouragement  he  received  from  the  Rev.  Win. 
Rogers,  M.A.,  the  founder  of  those  schools,  to  whoso 
careful  supervision  during  their  scholastic  career,  and 
continued  interest  in  their  subsequent  advancement,  so 
many  young  men  are  indebted.  Mr.  Meadows  had  tho 
pleasure  of  enjoying  an  agreeable  intercourse  with  this 
gentleman  till  the  period  of  his  untimely  death.  In  1861 
Mr.  Meadows  took  the  Silver  Medal  at  St.  Thomas 
Charterhouse.  From  that  time  till  his  death  ho  obtained 
no  leas  than  nine  certificates  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  five  from  the  City  of  London  College,  and 
fifteen  from  the  8ociety  of  Arts,  besides  various  prizes, 
as  well  as  the  Prince  Consort's  prize  of  25  guineas.  Ho 
entered  the  Customs  in  his  17th  year,  but  was  almost 
immediately  transferred  to  tho  Educational  Department. 
Privy  Council  Office,  and  his  relatives  have  received 
from  gentlemen  in  that  office  many  tributes  to  his 
honourable  and  upright  character. 
^  Christian  Fkirdrick  Schonbein  died  a  few  weeks 
since.  He  was  born  at  Metzingon,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on 
the  18th  of  October,  1799.  As  a  young  man  ho  passed 
some  time  in  England  and  in  France.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Bile.  His  name  will  ever  bo  associated  with  two  dis- 
coveries, which  play  an  important  part  in  modern  sani- 
tary science,  in  the  extension  of  photography,  and  in 
military  and  civil  engineering.  His  discovery  of  ozono 
took  place  in  1839,  and  that  of  gun-cotton  and  collodion 
in  184.5. 


Sotti. 


Linear  Drawino,  showing  the  Application  of  Prac- 
tical Geometry  to  Trade  and  Manufacture.  Bv  Ellis  A. 
Davidson.  (  Castell,  l'etter  and  Oalpin.J  This  is  the  first 
of  a  scries  of  books  in  connection  with  technical  edu- 


TECirxtCAt-  EDrciTtoM.— At  tho  election  of  tho  Lord 
Mayor  for  the  City  of  London,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr. 
John  Jones,  a  liveryman,  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
wh  it  he  desired  to  see  was  a  revival  of  the  powers  of  the 
trreit  City  companies,  and  those  in  particular  which 
had  reference  to  tho  promotion  of  the  industrial  arts 
over  which  they  were  once  active  presidents.  Had  those 
companies  used  their  charters  aright  probably  no  trades 
unions  would  have  been  established  in  the  country.  It 
would  bo  the  duty  of  the  incoming  Lord  Mayor — if  he 
would  govern  that  great  City  we  11 — to  lead  forward  the 
necessary  movement  of  technical  education,  and  he  asked 
him  to  lend  his  assistance  in  pushing  it  on  when  the 
power  of  tho  chief  magistrate  was  reposed  in  htm.  He 
would  then  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  arts  of 
civilisation  in  this  country;  and  they  asked  if,  while 
fulfilling  that  office,  they  might  expect  from  him  on 
behalf  of  tho  nation,  and  especially  of  tho  apprentices  to 
tho  various  crafts,  su-h  an  amount  of  co-operation  and 
energy  as  would  bring  to  something  like  a  practical  use 
the  great  funds  in  the  hands  of  tho  livery  companies  of 
the  City.  Alderman  James  Clarke  Lawrence,  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect,  said,  in  reply  to  tho  questions  which  Mr. 
Jones  had  puc  to  hitn,  ho  had  a  ready  answer  to  give. 
With  regard  to  the  great  subject  of  technical  education, 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  growing  one,  and  one  in  which  tho 
livery  companies  themselves  would  bo  disposed  to  take 
u  deep  interest.  Ho  knew  of  no  object  to  which  the 
growing  funds  of  those  companies  could  be  better  applied 
than  to  an  extension  of  technical  knowledge  among  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  metropolis. 

Congress  for  the  Discission  or  the  Methods  or 
Teaching  Drawing. — This  Congress  met  last  week,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Academies,  at  Brussels,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  there  were 
present  a  large  number  of  Belgian  notables,  besides 
foreigners,  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  The  Congress 
is  divided  into  sections,  one  occupying  itself  with  ele- 
mentary education  in  drawing  and  its  manual  applica- 
tions, and  the  other  with  superior  education  in  tho  arte 
of  design  and  the  general  means  of  encouragement. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  first  section  the  two  following 
questions  were  discussed  : — "  The  introduction  of  draw- 
ing into  all  the  primary  schools,  being  considered  emi- 
nently useful  and  desirable,  what  should  bo  the  special 
character  and  conditions  of  instruction  Y*  "  What  are 
tho  best  means  to  bo  adopted  by  the  Government  for 
ensuring  tho  teaching  of  the  principles  of  design  in 
these  schools  ':"  Amongst  the  opinions  and  proposals 
put  forth,  was  a  suggestion  for  tho  establishment  of  con- 
ferences amongst  teachers,  in  order  to  systematise  the 
teaching  of  drawing,  local  competitions,  provincial  exhi- 
bitions, collections  of  models,  &e.  Tho  third  question, 
or  rather  group  of  questions  discussed,  was  the  follow- 
ing : — '*  What  methods  and  processes  are  preferable  for 
teachingdrawing?  To  what  stage  should  the  employment 
of  engraved  copies  be  permitted  before  tho  pupil  is 
allowed  to  draw  from  the  round  'i  Is  it  not  essential  to 
accustom  pupils  from  the  commencement  to  draw  with- 
out the  use  of  compass  or  rule?  Is  it  not  advantageous 
for  the  professor  to  give  short  explanations  respecting 
tho  theory  of  shadows,  tho  rules  of  perspective.  &c, 
while  tho  pupil  is  engaged  in  practising  them  ?  What 
works  exist  which  may  serve  as  guides  in  teaching  the 
first  principles  of  drawing  ?"  The  opinion  of  the  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the  use  of 
engraved  or  drawn  copies.  M.  De  Taeye,  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Louvain;  M.  Van  Marck,  of  Liege; 
M.  Hendrickx,  and  other  professors  explained  the 
methods  employed  in  their  schools  fur  the  teaching  of 
drawing.    The  sittings  of  the  Congress  continue. 

Palace  op  Fontainbuleau. — The  fine  old  palace  of 
Fontainebleau  is  about  to  receive  an  additional  wing,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Imperial  family.   The  plan  of 
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tho  new  buildings  is  now  marked  out  in  tho  Court  of  the 
Fountains ;  tho  new  wing  will  enclose  this  fino  court, 
with  the  grand  gallery  of  Francis  I.,  which  now  looks 
upon  the  water.  This  seems  to  bo  nn  unfortunate 
arrangement,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine, 
whatever  may  be  the  talent  of  tho  architect  employed  on 
tho  work,  that  tho  new  building  will  harmonize  com- 
pletely with  tho  older  portions.  Serious  damage  was 
done  to  tho  original  design  of  tho  palace  when  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  tho  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  and  also 
by  the  present  Emperor,  were  erected  on  one  side  of  the 
curious  gallery,  now  tho  library,  closing  the  whole  of 
the  windows  on  that  side.  Should  the  new  wing  be 
erected  as  proposed  it  would  bo  well  to  restore  tho  library 
to  its  original  condition. 

Cheap  Dinixo  Places.  —  Tho  Pall  Mall  Oautte 
gays: — "  Mr.  Corbet fa  cheap  dining  places  in  Glasgow 
have  not  only  fulfilled  the  most  sanguino  expectations 
of  their  benevolent  projector,  but  have  apparently  been 
productivo  of  a  happy  effect  in  a  direction  not  originally 
contemplated.  The  cooks  and  attendants  nro  all  women, 
and  their  habits  of  neatness  and  culinary  skill  aro  so 
highly  prized  by  tho  clerks  and  artisans  of  Glasgow, 
that  Mr.  Corbett  finds  ho  can  sol  Iom  keep  any  of  his 
girls  beyond  a  short  period.  They  are  eagerly  sought 
after  as  wives ;  out  of  200  girls,  not  fewer  than  24  have 
boen  married  during  the  proaont  year.  It  is  picas mt  to 
think  of  tho  immense  amount  of  good  they  may  do  as  a 
sort  of  missionary  housekeepers  among  tho  working- 
classes,  who  are  so  sadly  backward  not  merely  in  the 
niceties  and  comforts,  but  also  in  tho  economics  of  do- 
mestic life." 

Epkbct  or  Lightxino  on  Metals. — Tho  following 
curious  communication  has  just  boon  made  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences.  A  wom  in  was  crossing  a  canal- 
bridge,  near  Nantes,  when  a  powerful  flash  of  lightning 
seemed,  according  to  her  own  expression,  to  envelope 
her ;  she  was  not  in  any  way  injured,  but  the  contents 
of  her  purse  underwent  an  extraordinary  change.  A  ten- 
franc  gold  piece  was  in  the  small  minor  pocket  of  the 
portemonnaie,  and  two  silver  coins  in  the  larger  division 
of  tho  Bamo.  A  certain  quantity  of  tho  silver  was 
vaporised  by  the  action  of  the  lightning  passed  through 
tho  leather  lining  of  the  purse,  and  was  deposited  with 
great  uniformity  on  the  gold  coin,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  silver,  while  the  surface  of  the  silver  coins 
had  assumed  tho  appearance  of  having  been  matted  or 
frosted.  M.  Bjlrii-rro,  who  made  the  communication, 
said  that  he  had  examined  th>>  gold  coin  with  a  micro- 
scope, and  found  that  tho  silver  was  uniformly  deposited 
apparently  in  the  form  of  globules,  without  any  intervals 
between  them.  Having  removed  a  small  portion  of  the 
silver  by  means  of  a  weak  acid,  M.  Hobierru  found  that 
the  surface  of  tho  gold  coin  had  been  nftWted.  and  pre- 
sented a  very  different  appearance  to  that  produced  by 
the  coining  press,  and  was,  in  fact,  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  deposited  silver;  fusion  had  in  fact 
commenced,  but  tho  effect  had  boon  instantaneous,  and 
purely  superficial. 

The  Moxt  Cenis  Tunnel.— During  the  first  fortnight 
of  the  past  month  (September)  tho  progress  made  at 
the  Mont  Conis  tunnel  was  52-40  metres ;  the  length 
driven  at  Bardonnecho  on  the  Italian  side  being  24-90, 
and  that  on  the  French  side  at  Modane  being  27*50  metres. 
Tho  position  of  these  works  up  to  the  loth  September 
was  as  follows  :— 

.    ,  .  Metros, 
length  driven  at  Bardonnecho  ....  5,18G00 
length  driven  at  Modane    3,602  15 


valuo  of  sixty  pounds,  will  be  given  by  the  government 
for  tho  best  archaeological  memoirs  published  in  tho 
journals  of  learned  societies  in  the  provinces,  or  sent  by 
correspondents  direct  to  tho  minister. 

Supply  op  Milk  to  New  York.— Tho  yearly  supply 
of  milk  for  New  York  City  is  stated  by  tho  Engineer  to 
be  about  25,000,000  gallons.  Of  this  quantity,  15,000,000 
gallons  como  in  as  freight  upon  tho  Erie,  Harlem,  and 
Hudson  River  railroads ;  and  the  remaining  1 0,000.0 1>0 
gallons  are  brought  in  by  wagons  from  the  adjoining 
counties,  whero  tho  farmers  make  a  speciality  of  the  dairy 


Saxchi  Tope,  India. — Sin, — Ferguason's  ''Hand-book 
of  Architecture"  treats  of  these  romarkablo  edifices  from 
page  6  to  46.  Ho  has  numerous  illustrations  and 
sections,  and  those  of  Sanchi  in  particular.  He  supposes 
that  the  two  pillars  at  Solomon's  temple  in  Jerusalem 
were  after  the  samo  model,  and  belonged  to 
architecture. — I  am,  &c,  Jambs  Cadbcby. 

Baobory,  I»th  r 


DatMtts. 


From  Commistiontri  or  Patmtt'  Journal,  SfJemhtr  25. 
Okaitts  or  PaonaosuL  PaoTecnox. 
BaskeU-2500— W.  II.  Hunt. 
Brooche*,  Ac,  fatcnlnirs  for -3416— A.  Taylor. 
Hunps,  c»rks,  Ac,  culling— 2574 —J.  Brlejrs. 
Fabric*,  Ac,  plaltlttp,  Ac.-229*-P.  Tamie  and  I.  Patehetr. 
Flle-ctminfj  machines  -2414-II.  Moritz  ami  J.  Hrtnach. 
Flax  spinning  machinery,  bca»*s  for— 2350 -G.  R.  V.  Longhtoa 

F..  It.  Jackson. 
Pottery.  Ac,  actuating  machinery  employ*!  In  the 

—MM— A.  J.  and  E.  Leak. 
Strel,  Ac.-2418-J.  Hca'on. 

Vr>ral  iiutmctlnn  In  schools,  instrument*  for  facilitating— • 
Cooty  and  J  " 


or 

-B. 


Total  length  of  tunnel  driven   8,788  - 1 5 

Length  remaining  to  be  driven    3,431-85 

Total  length  of  tunnel  ... .  12,220-00 

IJSCOURAOEMENT  TO  PROVINCIAL  SciKXCE  IN  FRANCE.— 

Tho  minister  of  public  instruction  has  just  announced, 
that  in    the  year  1870,  a  prize  or  prizes,  of  tho 


Patbhts 

E.  J.  J.  Dlton. 
J.  T.  King. 

M.  B.  Orr. 

W.  Clark,  Jan.,  A  J.  Clark. 
M.  Havrnhand  A  J.  Allen. 
W.  I).  Cliff. 

W.  S.  PaKe  and  R.  Eaat. 
B  Browne. 

S.  Vrrry  and  F.  Brampton. 
A.  Warner. 
».  Hol.nan. 

I.  Bates  and  J.  Taylor. 

A.  Scott. 

F.  Raunian. 

O.  lIodKkiiwoa. 

P.  Adlc 

W.  W.  Ilnghe*. 

II.  Hujrhes  and  C.  Jones. 
II.  O.  Warren,  ».  Stuckcy, 

and  P.  Fraud. 
W.  J.  Addis. 
W.  E.  Ciedge. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
O.  Orrr.md. 

J.  Walker  and  J.  Wbarrle. 

W.  Austin. 
F.  Taylor. 
J.  Sinclair. 

H.  H.  Doty  A  O.  Grareley. 


SiULnp. 


1027. 
102*. 
10  JO. 
1034. 
10.15 
103*. 

I  loaa 

I  1040. 
\  1011. 
I  1045. 
104«. 

I  10'7. 
iota. 

1  1050. 
'  1051. 

1053. 

1059. 

1041. 

10W. 

1064. 
1069. 
1070. 
1072. 
10*4. 
10?6. 
10t7. 
10*9. 
1098. 


Patixts  or  which 

3408.  W.Watkin. 
2432.  W.  Turner,  8.  Shore,  an 

W.  flallltrell. 
235S.  J.  Whitehouse. 
2«9t>.  E.  C.)tt»m. 
2461.  E.  Brooke,  Jan. 


1099. 
1104. 
1107. 
1108. 
1115. 
1116. 
1117. 
1119. 
1121. 
1131. 

1133. 
11.19. 
1147. 
1149. 

1155. 
1159. 
llfil. 
1214. 
1263. 

1313. 
1338. 
1416. 
1775. 
1839. 
2926. 
2074. 


A.  Seatchard. 
G.  I>aTie*. 
O.  KvnochAW.1 
W.  Cllasold. 

A .  Jackson  and  J.  Hartley. 
II.  Ufone  and  J.  Nicholas. 
J.  O.  Dale  and  E.  W  iner. 
J.  Napier. 

J.  and  T.  Wslmslcy. 

J.  V.  Jones  and  O.  J.  Wil- 
liams. 

W.  Williams. 

F.  A.  Calvert. 

D.  C  Maclvor. 

H   and  J. 
T.  H  Morton. 

M.  A  .  F.  Mennons. 

C.  l>esnos. 

A.  V.  Newton. 

M.  A.  F.  Mennons. 

A.  P.  Priw  and  J.  A. 
Wanklyn. 

W.  R.  Lake. 

J.  Rogers. 

S.  Chatwood. 

J.  Noel  lens  A  ] 

W.  Firth. 

W.  Sowerby. 

O.  H.  Wilson. 


From  Commxisioneri  of  Paltait'  Journal,  Stptm&tr  73. 

Dorr  or  £M  bis  ai 

2S01.  W.  Sohofleld  and  J. 
250).  C.  F.  CotterilL 
2449.  J.  W.  Cobarn. 
24SI.  R.  A.  Brooman. 
24SS.  W.  E.  Metf.jrd. 
2524.  D.  Orely  and  R. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1868. 

^nnonnrements  bj  £<ranril. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the 
Council  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Harry  Chester,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Society,  which  took  place  on 
Monday  laat,  the  5th  instant. 


Notice  to  Institutions. 

The  Report*  on  the  Paris  Universal  Exhi- 
bition, prepared  for  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, have  been  printed,  in  six  volumes,  and 
(with  the  exception  of  Vol.  I.)  are  now  published. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  placed  a  number 
of  copies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
for  distribution  to  the  Institutions  in  Union,  and 
a  copy  of  the  five  volumes  will  be  forwarded  to 
each  Institution  as  soon  as  possible.  Volume 
I.  will  contain  the  General  Report,  with  Tables 
of  Statistics,  <fcc. ;  volumes  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V. 
contain  the  Reports  on  the  various  Classes ;  and 
volume  VI.  the  returns  relative  to  the  New 
Order  of  Reward. 

Examinations,  18G9. 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  18*19  is 
now  published,  and  may  bo  had  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  "of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Prizes. 

The  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  the  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Railway  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans  : — 

1.  For  rin  improved  method  of  convoying  meat  by 
rail,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

Tho  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  meat  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail. 
Tho  principal  evils  to  be  avoided  are — excessive  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressure,  by  handling, 
exposure  to  dust,  insects,  &c.  This  prteo  may  lw  awarded 
for  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitable  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  bo 
sent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  milk  cans  by 
by  rail,  the  Socioty'a  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

Tho  object  in  view  is  to  roduoo  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suff<  rs  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  tho  ordinary  open  trucks.  The  principal  evils  to  bo 
avoided  are — the  heating  and  shaking  of  tho  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  to  bo  sent  in. 


improved  railway  milk-can  to  be 


8.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  the  Society's 
Mb*  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  red uco  to  a  minimum  the  deterio- 
ration which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  tho 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns."  The  principal  evil* 
to  be  avoided  are — tho  heating  of  the  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  the  can  - 
particles  to  separate. 

A  specimen  of  tho 
sent  in. 

The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  before  tho  1st  February,  1869. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Michaelmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co./'  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


Jmtt&fagj  of  Institutions* 

 #— — -- 

Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. — Arm- 
ley  Mechanics'  Institute. — A  public  meeting,  to  promote 
tho  establishment  of  science  classns,  was  held  in  the 
lecture  hall  of  this  institutes  on  October  2nd.  Tho 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Blackburn,  a  vico-prcaidont 
of  tho  institution.  On  the  platform  was  a  goodly 
gathering  of  the  resident  employers  of  labour.  After 
an  address  by  Mr.  Henry  U.  Sales,  upon  tho  scheme  of 
tho  Department  of  Scionco  and  Art,  Mr.  Glodhill  pro- 
posed, and  tho  Rev.  B.  Wood  seconded,  a  resolution, 
pledging  the  meeting  to  support  tho  class  about  to  be 
established  in  tho  institute.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sales 
for  his  address,  and  tho  usual  compliments  to  tho  chair- 
man, closed  tho  proceedings. — Northallerton  Mechanics' 
Institute. — Tho  twentieth  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
October  oth,  in  tho  Court-houso,  kindly  lent  by  tho 
justices  of  the  North  Riding.  Tho  hall  was  densely 
crowded,  and  a  largo  number  of  persons  were  unablo  to 
obtain  admission.  Tho  Right  Hon.  Lord  Teignmouth 
occupied  the  chair.  In  addition  to  a  long  address  by  the 
chairman,  tho  Vicar  gnvo  tho  history  of  libraries  from 
the  formation  of  tho  famed  Alexandrian  library  ;  Mr. 
John  Hutton,  tho  candidate  for  tho  borough,  advocated 
the  cause  of  Mechanics'  Institutes;  Mr.  J.  \V.  Johns, 
his  political  opponent  and  rival,  urged  the  necessity  of 
educational  classes  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster  deprecated 
tho  apathetic  indifference  of  working  men  in  general, 
and  thepeopleof  Northallerton  in  particular,  to  scientific 
instruction;  and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Sales  commented  upon 
tho  speeches  of  preceding  speakers.  After  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  tho  chairman,  his  Lordship  said  that  it  augured 
well  for  the  peaceful  character  of  the  ensuing  contest, 
that  on  the  ovo  of  an  election  all  political  parties  could 
meet  on  tho  same  platform,  and  co-operate  in  the  same 
good  cause.  At  tho  conclusion  of  his  remarks  tho  entire 
audience  rose,  and  sang  most  lustily  "God  save  tho 
Queen."   

EXAMINATION  TAPERS,  1868. 
{Continued  from  pag*  773.) 
Tho  following  are  tho  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
various  subjects  at  the  Final  Examination  hold  in  April 
hist  :— 

GERMAN. 

THREE  HOI- as  ALLOWED. 

Each  candidate  is  expected  to  translate  one  of  theextracts 
in  Section  I.,  to  answer  four  of  the  questions  in  Section 
II.,  and  to  turn  into  German  twelve  of  the  sentences 
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given  in  Section  III.  Candidates  for  a  First  Class  must 
translate  two  pieces  in  Section  L,  ono  prcse,  tho  other 
poetry  ;  answer  (c)  and  (/)  of  Section  II. ;  render  into 
German  17-20,  inclusive,  of  Section  III.,  and  work  out  the 
whole  of  Section  1  Y\  : — 

Section  I. 

1 .  Wilholm  war  drci  und  zwanzig  Jahre  alt,  ala  Karl 
die  Krgierungniederlegte,  und  hatte  schon  zwei  bffentliche 
llcwt  ino  der  hocliKten  Achtung  von  ihm  erhalten.  Ihm 
iiliertrug  er,  mit  Ausschlieszung  aller  Groszen  seine* 
Hofea,  dns  ehrenvolle  Amt,  seinem  Hruder  Ferdinand  die 
Kaiscrkrono  zu  iibcrbringen.  Als  der  Hcrzog  von  Sa- 
Voyen,  der  dio  kaiscrliclie  Armee  in  den  Niederlanden 
comm.mdirte,  von  seinen  eigenen  Iyindesangelepenheiten 
nach  Italicn  abgerufen  ward,  vcrtrauto  der  Kaiser  ihm 
don  Oberbefehl  ii  tier  diose  Truppen  an,  gegen  die  Vorstol- 
lungcn  seines  ganzen  Kriegsraths,  denen  ea  allzu  gowagt 
schien,  den  erfahrnen  franziisischen  Feldherren  einen 
Junirling  cntgegon  zu  setzen.  Abwesend  und  von  Nie- 
mand  empfohlen  zog  ihn  dor  Monarch  der  lorbeervollen 
Schaar  seiner  Ileldcn  vor,  und  der  Ausgang  liesz  ihn 
seine  Wahl  nicht  bcrcuen. 

Die  vorziiglicho  Gunst,  in  welchor  dieacr  Prinz  bei 
dem  Vater  gestanden  hatte,  ware  allein  schon  oin  wich- 
tiger  Grund  gewesen,  ihn  von  dem  Vertrauon  seines 
Sohnos  ausxuschlieszen.  Philipp,  schcint  oa,  hatte  es 
sich  zuin  Gesetz  gemacht,  den  spanischen  Adel  an  dem 
niederlnndischen  wegen  des  Vorzuga  zu  rachen,  wodureh 
Karl  der  Fiinfte  diesen  letztern  ateta  untertchiedon  hatte. 
Alter  wichtiger  waren  die  geheimen  Beweggriindo,  die 
ihn  von  dem  Prinzen  entfernten. 

2.  Nieht  Stimmenmchrheit  ist  des  Rechtee  Probe  : 
England  ist  nicht  dio  Welt,  dein  Parlament 
Nicht  der  Verein  dor  menschlichen  Geachlcehter. 
Pies  heut'go  England  ist  das  kunft'gc  nicht, 
Wie's  das  vergangno  nicht  mehr  ist — Wie  flich 
Pie  Neigung  anders  wendot,  also  stoigt 

Und  fallt  dea  Urtheils  wandelbare  Woge. 
Sag*  nicht,  du  mussest  der  Nothwendigkeit 
Gehorchen  und  dem  Dringen  deines  Volka 
Sobald  du  wilLst,  in  jedem  Augenblick 
Kannst  du  erproben,  dasz  dein  WiUe  frei  ist : 
Versuch's !  Erklare,  dasz  du  Blut  verabscheuat, 
Per  Schweater  Leben  willst  gerettet  sehn, 
Zeig'  denen,  die  dir  anders  rathen  wollen, 
Pie  Wahrheit  deines  koniglichcn  Zoms : 
Schnell  wirst  dn  die  Nothwendigkeit  verschwi  nden 
Und  Rocht  in  Unrecht  sich  verwandeln  sehn. 
Du  selbst  muszt  richtcn,  dn  allein.  Pu  kannatdich 
Auf  dieses  unstet  schwanke  Rohr  nicht  lchnen. 
Per  eignon  Mildo  folgo  dn  getrost. 
Nicht  Strengo  legto  Gott  ins  woiche  Hons 
Pes  Weibea— und  die  Stifter  dieses  Reicha, 
Pie  auch  dem  Weib  dio  Herracberziigel  gaben, 
Sio  zeigten  an,  dasz,  Strenge  nicht  dio  Tugend 
Per  Kunigo  soli  seyn  in  diescm  Lande. 

3.  AJs  uncrfahrnor  Knabe  kam  ich  her, 
In  einem  Augenblick,  da  Fest  auf  Feat 
Ferrara  zu  dem  Mittelpunkt  der  Ehro 

Zu  machen  schicn.   O  !  welcher  Anblick  war's ! 
Pen  wciten  Platz,  auf  dem  in  ihrem  Glonzo 
Gewandto  Tapforkeit  sich  zeigen  sollte, 
Umschloaz  ein  Krcis,  wie  ihn  dio  Sonne  nicht 
So  bald  zum  zweitenmal  beschcinen  wird. 
Es  saszen  hier  gedrangt  dio  achdnstcn  Fraucn, 
Gedrangt  dio  crsten  Manner  unsrer  Zeit. 
Erstnunt  durchlief  der  Blick  dio  cdlo  Mongo ; 
Man  rief :  Sio  alio  hat  das  Vatcrland, 
Pas  Eine,  schmalo,  meorumgebne  Land, 
Hierher  geschickt.    Zusammcn  bilden  sio 
Pas  horrlichste  Gerieht,  das  iiber  Ehro, 
AYrdicnst  und  Tugend  je  entschieden  hat. 
Gehst  du  sio  » inzeln  durch,  du  nndest  kcinen, 
Per  si  im*  N'tichbarn  sich  zu  schamcn  brauche! — 
lTnd  dann  cruffneten  die  Schranken  sich  : 
Pa  stampften  Pferdo,  glanzten  Helm'  und  Scbilde, 


Pa  driingten  sich  die  Knappen,  da  erklang 

Trompetenschall,  und  Lanzen  krachten  splitternd, 

Getroffen  tonten  Helm'  und  Schilde,  Staub, 

Auf  einen  Augenblick,  umhullte  wirbelnd 

Pea  Siegers  Ehro,  dea  Besiegten  Schmach. 

O,  laaz  mich  einen  Vorhang  vor  das  ganze, 

Mir  allzuhelle  SchauBpiel  Ziehen,  dasz 

In  dieacm  achonen  Augonblicke  mir 

Mcin  Unwerth  nicht  zu  heftig  fuhlbar  worde ! 

4.  Thilipp  von  Ilcssen  wurdo  am  19  Juli  in  Hallo  vor 
den  Kaiser  gefuhrt,  der  auf  einem  Throne  saaz,  umgeben 
von  vielen  deutschen,  spanischen,  und  italicnischen  CJros- 
zen.  Mit  niedergeschlagcncm  Blicko  kniote  der  Landjrraf 
am  Fusze  dea  Thrones  niedcr  und  sein  Kanzler  Giinthe- 
rode,  hinter  ihm  knieend,  las  dio  Abbitte  an  den  Kaiser 
ab.    Sie  war  in  sohr  demuthigon  Ausdriicken  abgofkszt 
und  ein  Augenzeuge  erzahlt,  oa  babe  aich  in  der  \  orwir- 
rung  und  Beachamung,  die  den  Landgrafen  in  solcher 
Lage,  vor  aolcher  Versammlung,  er  griff,  auf  seinem  Ge- 
sichte  ein  Lachcln  gezcigt,  gleichsam  ala  unbewu&zte 
Hiilfo  seiner  Natur  gcgon  das  Gefiihl  der  Schmach. 
Aber  dem  Kaiaer  cntging  seine  Miene  nicht ;  drohend 
hob  er  aeincn  Finger  auf  und  spnich  in  aeiner  nieder- 
landiechcn  Mundart,  denn  orredete daa  Peutache  acldecht: 
— "  Wei,  ich  sal  juw  lachen  lehren."    Pann  las  dee 
Kaisers  Kanzler,  Dr.  Scld,  dio  Antwort;  "Obwohl  der 
Landgraf  wie  er  Belbat  bekenne,  die  schwerste  Strafe  ver- 
dient  habe,  so  wollo  dennoch  der  Kaiaer,  a  us  angeborner 
Milde  und  in  Betracht  der  fiir  ihn  eingelegten  Fiirbitten, 
Gnade  vor  Recht  ergehen  lasaen,  ihn  von  der  Acht  erle- 
digen  und  ihm  daa  Leben,  welches  er  verwirkt  habe, 
achenken."    Nach  der  Ablesung  dieacr  Antwort  woRte 
aich  der  Landgraf,  ala  ein  freier  Furst  wieder  erheben, 
und  als  der  Kaiaer  ihm  keinen  Wink  dazu  gab,  auch  ihm 
den  deutschen  Handachlag  der  Veraiihnung  vcraagto,  stand 
er  von  selber  auf  und  trat  ab. 

Section  n. — Grammar  and  Idicms. 

(a.)  Give  the  nominative  singular  with  the  definite 
article  of  the  following  plural  substantives,  and  state  the 
different  meanings  of  the  two  forms  of  the  plural : — 
Binder,  Band*;  Liden,  Laden;  Slraiuze,  Strdmzt;  Worttr, 
Wort*;  ZolU,  ZolU. 

2.)  Determine  by  rule  the  gender  ot—Fruhling,  Silier, 
Atsei,  Uofnung,  Herzogthum,  Sehlacht,  OabeJ,  Mddchen^ 
Stadtthor.    Add  to  each  the  genitive  singular  and  plural. 

(c)  Poclino  in  every  case,  singular  and  plural,  the 
German  of — "  Dear  brother ;  this  good  book :  his  new 
hat." 

(d.)  Conjugate  tho  imperfect,  perfect,  and  first  future 
of  habtn,  and  tein,  of  M  friert  mich,  and  t*  gtbricht  mir. 

(e.)  State  tho  imperfect,  indicative,  and  subjunctive, 
and  participlo  past  of — tcerfen,  falfcn,  /eidett,  tnusten,  and 
tcium. 

(f.)  Express  in  German: — 1.  Ho  has  written  to  mo 
that  he  will  come.  2.  That  ho  will  come,  he  has  written 
to  mo.  3.  Should  he  come,  ho  must  wait.  4.  Ho  must 
wait  should  ho  come.  Describe  these  clauses  and  their 
construction. 

(g.)  Das  macht  aich. 
Daa  ist  allerliebst. 

Er  hat  aich  achwer  an  ihr  vergangen. 

Er  ist  zuletzt  ganz  verkommen  and  vcrschoUen. 

Sie  lebten  in  Sana  und  Bra  us. 

Daa  ateht  ganz  und  gar  bei  Dm  en. 

Er  hat  inch  auf  und  davon  gemacht 

Ach !  warum  nicht  gar. 

Er  hat  aich  umgebracht. 

Bckummere  dich  doch  nicht  am  ungelcgto  Eier. 
Er  zieht  immcr  den  kiirzeren. 
Das  halt  gar  nicht  Stich. 

Section  HX 

[The  writing,  either  in  English  or  German  characters, 
must  be  thoroughly  legible  and  distinct.] 

1.  How  many  sorts  of  roses  have  you  in  your  garden  ? 

2.  There  are  books  which  I  never  read. 
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3.  At  what  o'clock  do  yon  go  out  in  the 

4.  All  that  I  have  I  have  given  you. 
6.  He  would  sit  for  hours  and  road  the  newspapcra. 

6.  Would  that  I  had  never  seen  him! 

7.  We  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulties. 

8.  Do  you  remember  them  and  their  cousins  ? 

9.  Ono  cannot  always  say  what  one  will  fail  in. 

10.  Had  I  your  knowledge,  I  would  mako  good 
of  it 

11.  Do  you  believe  him  to  bo  honest  and  truthful  ? 

12.  Please  tell  me  what  day  of  tho  month  it  is  to-day. 

13.  If  I  wore  to  take  it  all,  I  should  not  have  enough. 

14.  They  were  praised  for  what  thoy  had  done. 

15.  An  ambassador  has  been  sent  to  Turkey. 

16.  Who  has  been  helped  in  his  work  P 

17.  They  went  into  a  field,  and  laid  themselves  down 
on  the  grass. 

18.  He  received  five  pounds  a-woek,  and  would  not 
give  two  pounds  and  a-half  to  his  poor  old  mother. 

19.  We  got  up  at  a  quarter  to  six,  and  started  punctu- 
ally at  a  quarter  post  seven. 

20.  We  know  that  time  is  short,  but  none  of  us  know 
how  short.  We  know  that  it  will  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
limit  of  years ;  but  none  of  us  know  how  small  the  num- 
ber of  years,  or  months,  or  days  may  be,  for  death  is 
at  work  upon  all  ages.  Tho  fever  of  a  few  days  may 
hurry  tho  likeliest  of  us  all  from  this  land  of  mortality. 
The  cold  of  a  few  weeks  may  settle  into  some  lingering 
but  irrecoverable  disease.  In  one  instant  the  blood  of 
him  who  has  the  promise  of  many  years  may  cease  its 
circulation.  Accident  may  assail  us.  A  slight  fall  may 
precipitate  us  into  eternity.  An  oxposuro  to  rain  may 
lay  us  on  the  bed  of  our  last  sicknoss,  from  which  wo  are 
never  more  to  rise.  A  little  spark  may  kindle  the  mid- 
night conflagration,  which  lays  a  house  and  its  inhabitants 
in  ashes.  A  stroke  of  lightning  may  arrest  the  current  of 
life  in  a  twinkling.  A  thousand  dangers  beset  us  on  the 
slippery  path  of  this  world. 

Section  IV. 
Questions  in  German  History  and  Literature, 
{a.)  State  somo  of  tho  causes  which  led  to  tho  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany. 

(A.)  Which  are  tho  dates  of  the  Edicts  of  Worms  and  of 
Augsburg '{ 

{e.)  What  is  tho  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  by  whom 
was  it  written  ? 

(</.)  To  which  ancient  epic  poems  can  the  "Niobe- 
lungcnliod  "  and  "  Gudrun  "  be  compared ;  and  who  aro 
tho  principal  personages  in  these  German  pooms? 

(f.)  Which  poems  belong  to  the  cycleof  tho  Lombardian 
sagas? 

(/.)  What  is  characteristic  in  thorn  ? 

German  Essay. 
Subject : — A  visit  to  the  Kensington  Museum. 


HARVESTING 


WEATHER. 


CORN    IN  WET 

Prize  Essay.* 

By  W.  A.  Gibus,  Esq.,  of  Guxwell-pauk,  Essix. 

There  is  no  question  of  more  importance  to  the  well- 
boing  of  a  country  than  tho  preservation  of  its  food.  A 
well-saved  harvest  moans  well-paid  rent  to  the  landlord, 
prosperity  to  the  farmer,  grist  to  the  mill,  and  broad  for 
the  hungry.  It  means  also  increased  capital  for  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer,  comfort  and  content  for  the 
workman,  largo  powers  of  defenco  for  the  State,  and  less 
taxation  for  the  whole  community.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  tho  best  interests  of  the  whole  community  that  the 
Council  of  tho  Society  of  Arts  invited  public  attention  to 
this  subject,  indicating  a  courso  of  systematic  inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  guide  and  stimulate  invention  in  tho  right 
direction.  It  may  seem  strange  that,  in  a  climate  pro- 
verbially fickle  as  ours,  so  few  methods  of  precaution 

•  For  this  eway  the  Society's  Qold  Modal  aod  a  prize  of  fifty 
guineas  were  awarded. 


have  been  adopted.  The  reason  may  be  'teaccd'  to  the 
instinctive  conviction  in  the  minds  of  most  practical  men 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  devise  any  adequate 
means  of  protection  for  so  "  spread  "  and  bulky  a  thing 
as  a  great  crop  of  corn.  Let  the  most  enthusiastic  farmer 
plod  through  two  or  three  twenty-acre  fields  of  half- 
made  hay  or  stooked  corn  on  a  wet  evening,  and  he 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  impracticable  bulk  of  the 
thing  to  be  dealt  with ;  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
it  is  a  kingdom  with  too  wido  a  frontier  ever  to  be 
guarded  in  its  wholo  extent ;  and  ho  will  bo  apt  to  think 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  protect  it  at  all.  A  more 
common  reason  for  this  apparent  apathy  on  a  vital  ques- 
tion is  tho  pressure  of  business  upon  tho  owner  of  a  largo 
farm.  Tho  modern  farmer,  even  though  possessing  all 
ordinary  advantages,  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  any 
improvement  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 

Siroved  to  be  practical.  Having  to  live  by  and  upon  his 
arm,  and  to  superintend  its  daily  duties,  ho  has  littlo 
leisure  to  make  systematic  and  costly  experiment*, 
and  not  much  inclination  to  investigate  carefully  tho 
modes  of  husbandry  practised  in  other  countries  ;  honco 
the  advantago  of  bringing  into  prominent  notice,  from 
time  to  time,  tho  results  obtained  by  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  collecting  in  a  concise  form  such  hiuts  and 
suggestions  as  may  be  derived  from  foreign  customB. 
This,  then,  following  the  programme  suggested  bv  tho 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  I  now  propose  to  do,  as 
briefly  and  clearly  as  possible,  pointing  out,  to  tho  best 
of  my  ability,  the  reasons  for  and  against  each  plan  or 
custom  as  it  comes  under  notice. 

Of  tho  expedients  proposed  or  practised  in  our  own 
country  for  partially  averting  the  effect  of  unfavourable 
weather,  the  first  and  best  is  early  reaping.  It  has  been 
proved,  by  very  accurate  experiments,  that  wheat  reaped 
"  raw,"  say  a  fortnight  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  gave 
analytically,  in  weight  and  quality  of  produce,  twenty 
per  cent,  advantage  over  that  which  was  left  till  fully 
ripe ;  part  of  which  advantago  goes  to  tho  consumer,  in 
the  shape  of  bettor  flour  and  more  useful  straw,  and  part 
rewards  tho  grower  by  tho  higher  market  prico  absolutely 
realised;  for,  by  further  practical  experiments,  it  was 
found  that  the  produce  of  an  acre  cut  early  realised 
£  14  1 8s.,  while  that  of  a  corresponding  acre  cut  late  only 
brought  £13  Us.  8d.,  and  this  without  any  fluctuation 
of  market  prices  to  account  for  the  difference.*  Early 
cutting  has  also  these  recommendations — that  the  seed  is 
not  so  likely  to  shake  out ;  the  straw  is  tougher  for  use 
as  litter,  and  more  succulent  if  required  for  food ;  but, 
abovo  all,  the  two  weeks  of  summer  thus  saved  will  givo 
tho  crop  a  much  better  chance  of  drying.  If.  therefore, 
a  farmer  grew  nothing  but  wheat,  ho  might  always  tuko 
time  by  the  forelock  and  secure  these  results  ;  but  if  ho 
has  a  hay  harvest  to  finish  before  he  can  spare  his  men 
for  tho  wheat-fiolds,  and  if,  as  it  so  often  happens,  this  is 
delayed  and  belated  by  catching  weather,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  ho  can  avail  himself  of  this  primary  and 
approved  precaution.  Until,  therefore,  ho  is  in  possession 
of  somo  means  which  will  givo  him  the  power  of  clearing 
his  hay-fields  (bo  the  weather  wot  or  dry)  by  a  certain 
day,  he  cannot  Btart  fair,  nor  as  hiB  judgmont  would 
lead  him  to  do,  for  his  corn  harvest.  This  power  of 
dealing  with  tho  first  important  crop  of  tho  season  by 
a  given  time,  is  tho  starting-point  of  systematic 
husbandry ;  and  in  tho  courso  of  this  essay  I  hope  to  bo 
able  to  show  that  such  a  power  is  ready  to  his  hands  if 
ho  will  but  use  it. 

Several  ingenious  proposals  for  protecting  or  drying 
corn  have  been  recommended  by  enterprising  experi- 
mentalists, who  have  recorded  from  timo  to  time  their 
methods  and  results.  In  those  districts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  where  hop  oasts,  or  kilns,  aro  near  enough  to  the 
wheat  fields  to  render  the  carting  to  and  fro  practical de, 
wet  wheat  in  tho  straw  has  been  dried  in  these  buildings 
with  tolerable  success.    One  trial  of  this  plan  showed 

•Bra  Stephen*'  "  Hook  of  the  Farm,''  vol.  li  ,  p.  '.Wi; 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  xil.,  pp.  22  aud  23. 
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that  on  a  kiln  floor,  the  area  of  whic  h  whs  540  superficial 
foot  (lew  than  eiurht  yards  square),  the  produce  of  9i 
acres  could  Ik>  dried  in  six  days,  the  average  time  required 
for  each  charge  of  Bhcaves  heing  twenty-four  hours.  In 
had  weather  it  is  surely  hotter  to  save  part  of  a  crop  than 
to  lose  all,  but  an  acre  and  a-half  cleared  in  twenty-four 
hours  would  be  rather  slow  harvesting  for  a  large  farm  ; 
besides,  this  plan,  however  successful,  must  always  be 
merely  local,  and  confined  to  the  four  or  five  hop-growing 
counties  in  the  kingdom.  A  gentleman  in  Sussex,  many 
years  ago,  had  30  acres  of  wheat  cut  and  placed  under 
cover,  using  for  that  purpose  every  bam,  hovel,  cattlo  or 
implement  shed  on  his  farm,  and  setting  the  sheaves 
upright  and  closely  packed  together  on  tho  ground ; 
each  aero  of  sheaves  occupying  thus  400  superficial  feet. 
This  wheat  was  cut  whilst  the  weather  was  dry,  and 
carried  dry  to  its  shelter,  and  he  found  that  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  it  was  ready  to  be  threshed  out.  Afterwards, 
as  an  experiment,  two  waggon-loads  of  wheat,  that  had 
been  cut  and  carried  during  heavy  rain,  were  also 
brought  in,  and  placed  under  shelter  in  the  same  manner, 
and  these  were  reported  dry  enough  for  threshing  in 
sixteen  days.  If  these  results  have  been  verified  by 
subsequent  experience,  they  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
valuable  and  partially  available  means  of  saving  at  least 
some  portion  of  a  crop.  Possibly  the  chief  reason  why 
this  method  has  not  been  extensively  adopted  may  bo 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  large  area  of  roofed-in  space 
requisite  for  the  purpose  is  not  often  to  be  found  on  a 
farm.  To  accommodate  even  30  acres,  each  aero  of 
which  needs  400  feet  of  standing  room,  a  fanner  must 
possess,  and  be  able  to  clear  out,  twelvo  thousand  super- 
ficial feet  of  shelter,  that  is,  equal  to  30  sheds  measuring 
27  feet  by  15  feet  each. 

Tho  simpler  and  moro  usual  modes  of  protection  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  North  and  in  Scotland,  and  comprise 
various  ways,  moro  or  less  skilful,  of  forming  the  sheaves 
in  the  field  into  large  stooks,  and  capping  or  hooding 
them  with  ono  or  two  other  sheaves,  either  inverted  or 
laid  transversely  over  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  old  cus- 
tom of  "  wind-mowing  "  is  revived ;  this  consists  in 
building  up  the  sheaves  into  small  temporary  stacks,  of 
a  conical  shape,  about  ten  or  twelvo  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom,  and  carried  up  to  a  point  at  eight  or  ten 
feet  high.  The  base  of  the  cone  is  formed  by  a  circle  of 
sheaves,  with  their  heads  laid  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
mutual  support,  and  to  preserve  a  hollow  central  air- 
space, whilst  the  butts  are  spread  slopingly  outward,  to 
sustain  tho  superstructure  that  is  to  be  raised  upon 
them ;  tho  next  course  is  then  adjusted  over  these,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  heads  of  the  first,  and 
so  on  to  the  top,  tho  butts  of  every  course,  as  it  is  built 
up,  resting  on  tho  bands  of  the  course  below  it.  Tho 
structure  is  sharply  tapered  as  it  is  raised,  and  finally 
capped  with  ono  huge  sheaf,  tightly  banded  close  to  its 
butt,  and  inverted  over  the  top  course,  so  as  to  form  a 
high-peaked  roof.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
and  practice  as  to  these  customs,  rind  also  as  to  the  best 
size  for  a  sheaf,  and  tho  best  form  for  a  stook.  Of 
course  a  small  sheaf  with  a  single  band  will  drv  more 
quickly  than  a  large  ono  with  two,  but  then  it  will  also 
be  more  easily  penetrated  by  rain,  and  the  same  must 
be  said  with  regard  to  large  and  small  Btooks,  and  the 
question  of  hoods  or  no  hoods ;  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  fixed  rule ;  tho  choice  between  ono  and  the 
other  must  be  always  left  to  the  judgment  of  tho  farmer 
himself,  and  the  forecast  he  may  have  formed  as  to 
the  probable  weather.  Any  size  or  form  of  sheaves 
having  for  its  object  tho  keeping  moisture  out,  has  also 
the  inconvenient  result  of  keeping  it  in,  and  so  retard- 
ing the  harvesting ;  and  it  is  clear  that  whatever  ar- 
rangement lets  tho  natural  moisture  escape  most  easily, 
also  1>  ts  in  heavy  rains  with  equal  facility ;  if,  there- 
fore, the  glass  should  bo  sinking,  and  the  clouds  gather- 
ing, and  the  bailiff  tako  a  gloomy  view  of  tho  weather, 
^  large  stooks,  carefully  hooded,  will  be  probably  decided 
*n;  but  if  influences,  both  indoors  and  out,  aro  sunny 


and  hopeful,  then  small  sheavea  will  bo  risked,  for  the 
chance  of  their  being  sooner  ready  for  tho  stack.  Small 
or  largo,  capped  or  uncapped,  there  is  no  point  that  re- 
quires such  constant  and  vigilant  watching  and  wait- 
ing fox  as  tho  exact  hour  when  the  teams  may  be 
ordered  into  tho  field,  and  tho  veritablo  "harvest  home" 
commenoed;  and  there  ore  few  scenes  in  rural  life 
more  cheery  than  oither  a  hay  or  a  corn  field,  whore, 
after  many  days  of  doubt  and  hindrance,  the  word  of 
command  to  "  cart  up"  is  given,  and  men  and  women, 
boys  and  horses,  all  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  clear  the 
field  before  night  brings  dew  and  darkness  to  stop  the 
work. 

But  a  mortifying  reverse  to  this  cheerful  picture 
awaits  the  farmer  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  got  on,  hood- 
winks his  belter  judgment,  and  sends  either  hay  or  corn 
to  the  stack  a  day,  or  even  a  few  hours,  too  soon.  It  is 
very  tantalising  when,  towards  the  middle  of  an  after- 
noon, a  good  crop  in  fine  condition,  is  abmtt  ready  to 
cart,  and  a  sudden  shift  of  wind,  and  some  ugly  clouds 
gathering  in  the  horizon,  give  omen  of  a  wet  to-morrow. 
At  such  a  time  it  is  a  sore  temptation  to  persuade 
oneself  that  the  "  almost"  is  "  quite,"  and  so  run  the 
risk  of  a  fired  hay-staek  or  mouldy  corn-rick,  rather  than 
endure  the  hindrance,  loss,  and  vexation  of  further 
delay.  For  lack  of  some  simple  and  easy  means  of 
carrying  on  the  work  through  the  cool  hours  of  a  sum- 
mer night,  many  a  fair  field  of  fragrant  green  hay  has 
to  bo  left  for  days  and  weeks  spoiling  in  cocks ;  and 
many  an  acre  of  golden  sheavea,  that  would  hare 
brought  a  rich  return  to  the  grower,  wastes  and 
"  worsens  "  day  by  day,  until  halt  the  corn  is  knocked 
out  by  the  rains,  or  pillaged  by  the  birds,  and  the  re- 
maining half,  in  its  dingy,  mouldy  straw,  ia  curried 
homo  at  last  so  spoiled  and  sprouted  as  to  bo  only  fit  for 
the  pig  trough.  It  is  at  such  times  that  tho  beneficent 
but  ficklo  powers  of  nature  seem  to  call  upon  the  in- 
genuity of  man  to  find  a  means  of  finishing  the  task 
which  they  themselves  have  nearly  completed,  and  urge 
him  to  seek  tho  aid  of  science,  by  whose  help  so  many 
natural  difficulties  have  already  been  removed.  Let  us, 
therefore,  inquire  what  has  been  done  in  mitigation  of 
these  losses,  in  countries  where  a  still  more  rigorous 
necessity  has  had  its  usual  effect  of  giving  a  stronger 
stimulus  to  invention. 

Foremost  in  the  rank  stands  the  kingdom  of  Sweden. 
She  has  availed  herself  of  her  abundant  supplies  cf  wood 
to  form,  out  of  the  thinnings  of  the  forest,  several 
ingenious  arrangements  for  partially  securing  her  cereals 
from  the  inclemency  of  tho  climate.  One  is,  the  staking 
into  the  ground  at  intervals  in  the  fields,  fir  poles  six  or 
seven  feet  high ;  on  the  sharpened  points  of  these  poles 
the  sheaves  are  spiked,  and  slid  down  one  over  another,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  drawing.  Fig.  1  (p.  783),  so  that 
tho  top  sheaf  forms  a  species  of  protection  to  all  those  below 
it.  It  is  said  that  one  man  (following  the  reaper)  can 
set  up  five  hundred  of  such  poles  in  a  day,  and  that,  by 
practice,  the  sheaves  can  be  spiked  upon  these  stakes  as 
readily  as  they  could  be  Bet  up  in  stooks.  I  should 
rather  question  both  these  assertions;  and  there  ia  a 
striking  inaccuracy  in  "Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm," 
as  to  the  number  of  sheaves  each  pole  is  supposed  to 
hold ;  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  Bheaf  is  over  one  foot, 
hence,  allowing  two  feet  for  tho  bottom  one,  placed,  as 
it  is,  upright,  there  would  obviously  bo  only  room  on  a 
seven-foot  polo  lor  five  more  sheaves,  or  six  in  all, 
whereas  the  numbers  shown  in  the  drawing  would  leave 
tho  unwary  to  suppose  that  each  pole  would  hold 
15  sheaves,  and  some  spike  room  to  spare  !*  The  second 
arrangement  (Fig.  2,  p.  784),  is  a  species  of  rack,  on  a 
strong  stand,  with  a  roughly-boarded  arris  roof ;  this  is 
said  to  be  much  used  in  Russia  also.  Tho  third  plan 
consists  merely  of  a  series  of  tall  and  long  wooden 


"  This  error  has  been  repeated  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Jffrieul- 
total  Oattttt,  which  give*  s  feet  for  the  leugth  of  pole,  and  10  or  IS 
as  the  nnnibcr  of  sheavea. 
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hurdles,  over  the  mils  of  which  the  sheaves  arc  placed 
astride  with  tho  ear*  downward.  The  fourth,  and  pro- 
bably the  best,  is  Fig.  3  {p.  ?H!),  whi  le  the  tops  of  the 
sheaves  are  turned  in.  and  hooked  on,  as  it  were,  to  each 
rail  of  the  >k.  l<  t- ti  roof;  each  l  iver  of  sheaves  thus 
forming  some  protection  both  for  tin-  grain  and  part  of 
tho  straw  of  the  1  i\  i  i  immediately  below.  Of  course  .ill 
these  devices  would  l»e  much  more  costly  in  most  parts 
of  Great  Britain  than  in  Sweden  or  Russia,  from  the 
greater  scarcity  of  woo  l  and  the  hL'hej-  value  .if  labour. 

These  few  and  meagre  expedients  exhaust.  I  believe, 
tho  whole  category  of  invention,  so  far  as  mere  pro- 
tection is  concerned;  effort  in  that  direction  is  appar- 
ently dwarfed  and  defied  by  the  portentous  bulk  of  the 
thing  to  be  dealt  with.  Tho  largo  expenditure  of 
money  and  labour  requisite  to  givo  oven  the  roughest 
and  most  imperfect  shelter  to  fields  full  of  hay  or  corn, 
must  always,  I  fear,  operate  against  the  success  of  such 
attempts.  If,  tin  refore,  prevention  does  n<>t  seem  hope- 
ful, let  us  next  consider  what  has  been  done  or  proposed, 
both  here  and  abroad,  in  the  way  of  cure. 

If  we  must  so  frequently  have  tho  unpleasant  alter- 
native of  heavy  loss  by  waste  ;ind  delay  in  the  field,  or 
millew  and  spoliation  in  the  st  ick,  can  we  do  anything 
with  it  in  the  stack  to  b-seu  the  difficulty  r  To  some 
extent  this  has  been  accomplished.  Small  stacks,  built 
along  the  headland  of  tie  li-Ms,  will  > ■<-,  n.imise  time,  and 
enable  the  teams  to  clear  a  greater  biv  1 1th  of  land  th  in 
if  tin  y  bad  to  carry  to  a  distant  h  mi- ad;  but  su<h  a 
sytem,  besides  the  aft  cr-o  infusion  and  additional  labour 
which  it  brings  with  it.  involve-,  considerably  more  cost 
fur  thatching. 

When  the  stacks,  ■  itht  r  in  field  or  rick-yard,  are  raised 
from  the  ground  on  pillars,  so  us  to  have  an  air-space 
b  low,  a  hollow  wooden  prism  (Fig.  •">,  p.  Ts"<\  built  in  the 
centre  is  a  m  ry  useful  and  long-prai  tised  custom.  If  built 
without  the  lower  air-sp.u  e,  a  <  oriii  al  triangle  and  a  side 
trossol  (as  in  Fig.  4,  p.  7Ho)  will  best  give  access  of  air  to 


tho  centre,  and  thus  counteract  some  of  the  ill-cffecta  of 
dampness.  Either  of  these  "bosses,"  as  they  are  called, 
can  be  quickly  and  cheaply  put  together  out  of  small 
fir-poles,  roughly  battened  ucross  with  short  lengths  of 
spare  wood.  Within  the  last  few  years  hollow  conical 
bosses  have  been  made  of  perforated  wrought-iron  ;  and 
if  wo  may  tako  the  manufacturers'  statement  of  the 
number  sold  in  one  season  as  a  guide,  this  substitution 
of  iron  for  wood  must  have  been  widely  approved  and 
rapidly  adopted.  Still  more  recently,  in  I860,  a  patent 
was  taken  out  for  sucking  or  forcing  air,  at  tho  ordinary 
temperature,  through  stacks,  with  a  view  to  expedite 
the  drying.  In  this  patent  it  was  suggested  that  if  air- 
pumps  and  force,  rather  than  fans  or  suction,  were 
employe*!,  such  air  might  be  w  rmcd  in  some  manner 
(not  specified)  before  being  blown  into  the  stack.  I  am 
not  aware  if  this  plan  has  ever  been  tried,  but  I  would 
remark  that  cither  to  blow,  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  or 
suck  by  tho  aid  of  a  chimney  stalk,  uMwarmed  and 
i". dried  air  through  a  central  com;  in  tho  stack  could 
not  greatly  expedite  tho  drying,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  seasons  when  dampness  prevails  in 
tie  wb.  at,  the  air  is  generally  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  not  in  a  condition  to  take  up  more  water  from  any- 
thing through  which  it  may  bo  made  to  pass.  If  tho 
air  could  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  warmed  before 
being  driven  into  the  sticks,  it  would  undoubtedly  bo 
more  effectual,  but  that  is  precisely  the  part  of  the  pro- 
blem which  the  patentee  did  not  attempt  to  solve. 
Hence  another  gentleman  was  induced  to  take  out  a 
patent,  in  which,  whilst  itsing  precisely  the  same  method, 
viz.,  one  large  central  cono  in  tho  middle  of  tho  stack, 
and  air-pumps  or  fanners  to  drive  air  into  it,  tho 
patentee  describes  a  very  ingenious,  but  I  should  fear  a 
very  costly  and  somewhat  cumbrous  method  of  warming 
tho  air  before  driving  it  in.  This  modo  consists  of  a 
congeries  of  metal  pipes,  arranged  in  or  above  tho 
chimney  of  an  engine,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  tho 
•moke  from  the  furnace,  and  the  waste  steam  from  tho 
cylinder,  passes  amongst  them;  through  these  pipes, 
thus  warmed  on  their  exterior  surfaces,  the  outer  air  is 
drawn  down  by  tho  air-pumps,  and  ultimately  de- 
livered up  tho  central  cone,  at  a  temperature  not  higher 
than  120°.  I  am  told  bv  the  patentee  that  he  has 
personally  tried  this  method  upon  a  stack  of  damp  wheat, 
and  found  it  effective,  but  he  is  not  intending  ^1  believe) 
to  put  his  patent  into  operation,  because  the  two  pro- 
cess<  s  being  jir.  <i»  ly  alike,  up  to  the  point  of  warming 
the  air.  the  first  patentee  claims  priority. 

I  should  apprehend  that  in  attempting  to  dry  wheat 
in  the  slack  by  this  method  of  one  large  central  pipe, 
the  air  from  a  fan  would  not  have  pressure  enough  to 
overcome  the  obstruction  of  the  thick  mass  of  sheaves 
packed  around  the  cone,  and  that,  even  if  it  did,  or  if 
pressure  were  obtained  by  the  costly  substitution  of  air- 
pumps,  such  compressed  air  would  have  a  tendency  to 
piss  out  of  the  stack  very  unequally,  and  wherever  it 
could  find  the  freest  exit.  It  would  form  vents  for  itself 
in  a  few  places  whero  the  grain  and  tho  straw  were  tho 
'lriest,  and  where,  consequently,  the  sheaves  lay  lightest; 
and  through  these  more  porous  parts  the  greater  volume 
of  the  air  woidd  pass,  with  an  ever-increasing  ease  of 
outlet,  ii\  tr-(lryiii(f  in  ita  passage  that  which  was  already 
dry,  and  leaving  the  damper  and  denser  portions  very 
much  as  they  were  at  first ;  this  would  bo  especially  tho 
case  when  the  moisture  had  penetrated  to  the  centres  of 
the  sheaves  before  stacking ;  these  centres,  being  firmly 
compressed  by  the  sheaf-bands,  offer  a  very  strong  re- 
sist  nice  to  the  passage  of  air  through  them,  s  >  much  so, 
that  wb.  ii  s  ime  ucs  were  close  packed,  upright  on  a 
kiln  floor,  and  hot  air  driven  through  them  by  means  of 
i  powerful  fan,  the  exterior  of  each  sheaf  was  dried  to 
brittlencss  in  half  an  hour,  but  the  centres  at  the  band 
were  OS  moist  as  ever  after  an  hour  and  a-half  of  such 
exposure.  It  is  further  to  bo  noted  that  this  modo  of 
stack-drying  could  not  deal  with  the  crop  at  all  if  abso- 
lutely u'tt  instead  of  merely  damp ;  and  woidd  certainly 
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be  inoperative  with  wet  or  even  damp  hay,  which  last 1  less  an  enormous  force  were  used,  and  if  such  force  were 
clamps  itself  down  by  its  own  pressure  into  so  compact  resorted  to,  it  would,  most  probably,  expend  itself  by 
a  mass  in  tho  stack,  as  to  stifle  and  check  back  com-  driving  a  few  channels  here  and  there  through  the  driest 
pletcly  any  ordinary  force  of  air  that  may  be  attempted  parts  of  the  stack. 

to  be  driven  through  it  from  the  centro  outwards.  I  think  There  has  been  ono  other  mode  of  ventilation  recently 
this  will  be  self-evident  to  any  practical  man  who  will  proposed  and  partially  adopted.  This  consists  of  a  pipe 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  tho  "close  "  condition  of  a  let  into  the  Bide  of  the  stack  in  such  a  manner  aa  that 
damp  hay-cock  after  being  left  for  only  a  day  and  a  the  one  end  shall  reach  to  the  centre,  and  the  other  pro- 
night  without  shaking  out ;  it  presents  a  succession  of  ject  a  few  feet  beyond  tho  exterior  ;  the  central  end  is 
thick,  heavy  tangled  mats,  which  would  effectually  cling  pointed,  and  perforated  for  two  or  three  feet  of  its  length, 
round  and  gag  the  air-holos  of  a  central  stack  tube,  un-  |  and  the  outer  projecting  end  of  this  horizontal  pipe  has 
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an  elbow  and  a  length  of  upright  pipo  adjusted  to  it,  out 
of  the  top  of  which,  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  6),  tho  steam 
from  the  stack  is  represented  as  issuing  m  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.   This  mode  of  letting  off  the  heat  gono- 

Fio.  6. 


Fio.  6. 


rated  by  fermentation  may  have  ono  advantage  over  tho 
old  tune-honoured  plan  of  "building  in"  a  vertical 
chimney,  inasmuch  as  it  can  bo  applied  after  tho  stack 
is  partially  built,  and  whenever  there  are  symptoms  of 
an  excess  of  heat. 

{To  be  continued.) 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
SCOTLAND. 

Sometimo  ago,  tho  Gardener's  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  published  tables  showing  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  classes  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  tho 
Council  have  caused  them  to  bo  somewhat  re-arranged 
and  published  in  tho  Journal,  in  tho  hopo  that  mombers 
residing  in  different  counties  will  bo  disposed  to  forward 
any  additional  information,  pointing  out  among  other 
things  tho  causes  to  which  may  be  ascribed  tho  varia- 
tion of  wages,  even  in  adjacent  districts.  For  instance, 
why  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  Dorset  apparently  loss  than 
in  Wiltshire  ?  Perhaps  somo  correspondent  will  supply 
tho  wages  in  Derbyshire,  Somersetshire,  and  any  other 
counties  not  named.    (Sec  next  and  following  pages.) 
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New  Watch. — Dr.  Srvcc,  of  Xoufchatcl,  Switzerland, 
writes  to  Leu  }f<»i<h*,  thut  ho  will  sund,  fnim  M.  liobort 
Thtuiur,  f'tio  of  tho  host  nuMnufarturers  of  wat<  hcn  in 
tliat  district,  a  wutch  invonttd  hy  him.  Tins  watch  has 
t«  o  whorls  less  than  thoso  usually  made.  It  is  keyh-.ss, 
hoinsj  wound  up  by  tuminsr  a  btitlon.  from  left  to  ri^ht, 
and  ri'.t-vtfKi .  On  tuniiiif;  another  butt-on,  ]>hiced  at 
tho  loft  of  tho  w;itch,  the  wiinlinjj  aji]>aratus  u(;aseB  to 
act  in  that  diiwtioit,  ;uid  sots  tho  hands  Uiokwardfe  or 
forwards,  a.s  may  bo  required.  Tho  wat<  h  is  in  u  silver 
case,  with  a  face  murk-.d  for  Ikhum,  and  al.-o  with  n  m:\m- 
rate  second* hand;  they  ran  be  Hold  for 'Jo  franr.s  tsieh  (£1 
.sterling) ;  they  are  excellent.  They  are  jKitentod  in 
France,  Kngl.ind,  and  the  Unitetl  States.  They  are 
uiaimfuctuivd  in  thousand*,  and  are  suited  for  people 
of  moderate  means.  M.  Theuner  is  detu a-ibed  ais  a  man 
of  sjreut  inventive  penius,  alway."  in  advunee,  and  ever 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  art  of  watchmaking,  in 
which  ho  generally  succeeds. 


Mania 


Taxation  is  Vjctohia.— In  the  year  1S63,  with  a 
popidntion  of  o7l.3:u  souls,  and  with  a  tariff  which 
comprehended  only  fifteen  dutiable  articles,  there  wsus 
collected,  at  the  Victorian  Custom  House,  .£ l,17o,G.59, 
while  in  the  current  year,  with  a  population  of  upwards 
of  "'Ht.ODO  Si.mLs  in  the  colony,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  derived  no  more  than  £l,'2W5,tV>t;  from  that 
source,  although  the  list  of  commodities  subject  to  tax- 
lion  i.s  now  ns  lengthy  as  it  was  formerly  brief.  It  was 
confidently  anticipated  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  tariff 
that  the  duties  levied  under  it  would  produce  in  the  year 
1S'>7.  £170,1.30.  They  actually  yielded  no  more  than 
£;u)i;,tM(|(  or  upwards  of  H3  percent,  below  the  entimato. 
rl  lie  weight  of  taxation  was  intended  to  fall  upon  articles 
of  luxury,  but  the  duties  on  plate,  jewellery,  silk, 
carriages,"  &c,  contributed  only  tl7.l"o2,  whilst  the 
duties  levied  upon  the  necessaries  of  lifo  amounted  to 
.£-.'90.630. 

Kr.vy.M  )•  ov  Yn  TOtttA. — The  Nflhonrvc  Aryus  gayn  : — 
'•The  state  of  the  revenue,  even  if  we  take  the  most  favour- 
able view  of  it,  is  ;in  emphatic  eoudemnution  of  the  anti- 
immigration  policy  which  haa  been  pursued  in  this  colony 
for  the  last  few  yearn.  Hie  tendency  of  tho  public  income, 
under  the  ex t stint:  state  of  things,  is  towards  a  decrease, 
because  the  growth  of  prosperity  keeps  pace  with  tho 
growth  of  population,  and  where  thi.s  is  arrested  there  is 
not  only  a  check  to  the  former,  but  a  retrograde  movement 
on  its  part  ;  and  with  declining  prosperity  there  is  a 
gradual  contraction  of  the  ability  of  the  peoplo  to  con- 
sume dutiable  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
expenditure  exhibits  an  inevitable  tendency  towards  an 
increase,  for  every  year  reveals  the  necessity  for  tho 
execution  of  important  public  works,  Hiieh  as  railways, 
reservoirs,  jetties,  ice.  But  if  our  population  wen) 
annually  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  -10  to  50,000 
industrious  emigrants  from  the  mother  country,  wo 
should  speedily  witness  u  wholly  different  state  of  affairs. 
Ear h  of  these,  besides  becoming  a  producer  of  so  much 
wealth  and  a  contributor  to  the  general  welfare,  would 
be  a  consumer  of  commodities  liable  to  taxation,  and 
would  furnish  his  rpiota  to  the  imports  levied  by- 
municipal  and  other  bodies  for  local  improvements." 


t'ortkoimng  publications. 

—  

SciENTirtc  Opinion. — On  tho  1th  of  November  the 
weekly  publication  of  S-'itnlijir  Opinion  is  to  bo  resumed 
under  the  same  editorial  direction  as  formerly. 
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Local  Sajutahy  Mi-bkux. —  A  sanitary  museum, 
forming  a  department  of  the  Town  Museum,  is  just  on 
tho  point  of  being  opened  at  Brighton.  The  museum  is 
principally  duo  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Nourse,  a 
medical  man  of  that  place,  who  has  been  kindly  aided 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Twining,  a  vice-president  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  The  articles  already  arranged  afford  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  building  of  cottages  and  model  lodging- 
houses  ;  nlso  as  to  fittings  and  materials  for  the  same. 
In  the  food  class  numerous  diagrams  are  nearly  ready, 
and  many  instructive  samples  are  shown.  In  the 
sanitary  class  a  number  of  interesting  diagrams  aru 
displayed,  besides  vt-ntiUtors,  contrivances  to  prevent 
accident*,  &c.  Mr.  Nourso,  whose  address  is  11,  Marl- 
boro'-place,  Brighton,  would  be  glad  to  receive  from 
inventors  and  others,  specimens  or  diagrams  of  objects 
suitablo  for  exhibition ;  and  in  an  interesting  report 
which  he  has  recently  laid  before  the  Committee  of  tho 
Brighton  Sanitary  Association,  he  asks  for  the  aid  of 
all  interested  in  such  matters,  in  procuring  specimens  for 
this  useful  museum. 

The  Buenneh  Kailway.— The  traffic  on  the  railway 
over  the  Brenner  pass  hns  increased  considerably  since 
tho  opening  of  the  line  in  1867.  In  tho  month  of 
August,  1868,  the  total  number  of  passengers  was  82,786 ; 
and  of  merc  handise,  382,407  quintals.  The  greatest 
number  of  passengers  in  a  day  was  4,426,  on  the  9th  of 
August;  tho  largest  quantity  of  merchandise  was  21,164 
quintals,  on  the  14th .  and  the  least  on  the  2nd,  1,727 
quintals. 

J   --  ~ 


patents. 


M.  Hunter. 


i  of  Patau'  Journal,  Oei»b*r  2. 

QaAJfTi  Or  PBOVtKIOSAL  Pbotbctioh. 

Advertising  match  boxes  anil  spill  holder*— 2766— I 
APrial  propuMon,  apparatus  for  effecting— 26*0— J 
Annealing  ovens  and  kilns— 2*26—  J.  Fenwlck. 
Bale  ties  and  wrappers— 2714— J.  I.  Csrapbell. 
Boilers-2658-A.  I.upton. 
BoIlers-2774-J.  Miliward. 
Boilers,  preventing  Incrustations  collecting  on  the  sides,  Ac,  of — 
372S-0.  White. 

Boot  and  shoe  straps,  Ac.,  ornamenting — 2796 — A.  C.  Henderson. 
Bottles,  stopper*  for— 270*— J.  Adams  and  H.  Barrett. 
Bottles,  Ac.,  casings  for—  2674— E.  Richardson. 
Braces,  Ac,  fastenings  for— 2772— E.  L.  Parker. 
Brick-making  machinery— 7762— J.  Burdett. 
Caps  or  bonnets— 2*12 — A.  W.  Rodger. 
Carbonic  acid,  generating— 2*20— F.  Secbohm-UiUen. 
Carpets,  printlng-2690-.l.  Wilkinson,  Jun. 

Carts,  Ac.  apparatus  for  raising  agricultural  prodaoe  on  to-2738- 
T.  Perkins. 

Cotton,  Ac,  apparatus  employed  for  grinding  cards  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of-  2»7*— J.  and  T.  Tatlersall  and  T.  Richmond. 
Cotton,  Ac,  hleaching-2675— II.  Potter. 
Cucumbers,  Ac,  machinery  for  slicing— 2724 — 9.  Grafton. 
Doors  and  windows— 26*4— W.  S.  Fletcher. 

Electrlccurrcnts,  prudu>ingandappl>  ltig— 2740— I.L.Pnlvcrmacher. 
Envelopes,  Instantaneously  opening,  and  attaching  them  to  the  letters 

they  contained  -277*-A.  M.  Clark. 
Fabrics,  manufacturing  certalu  colours  employed  in  printing— J784 

—A.  A.  Lejeune. 
Fire  arms,  breccli-luadlng-2716-W.  0.  Grocu. 
Fireplaces— 2770— T.  E.  Clarke. 
Floor  dog  or  cramp— 2738— R.  Banks. 
Pluld  meters— 2762— O.  Davie*. 
Fluid,  raising,  discharging,  Ac— 2300— C.  F.  Waldo. 
Fog  signal*,  placing  and  securing  upon  the  metals  of  railways — 2792 

— J.  Challendcr  and  B.  Kitchen. 
Fuel,  artificial -2742— W.  H.  Crispin. 
Furnace* -26m— J.  Fietdhouse. 

Gas,  apiaratus  for  nianufscturing-2700— W.  C.  Ilolmes. 

Gas  engincs-2»0.s—  O.  I  lower  and  W.  Holllnshcad. 

Gas  meters— 2699— F.  Hudson. 

Gelatine,  manufacturing— 2696 — J.  C.  Martin. 

Wove*,  Ac,  cleaning—  2*68— G.  Ker. 

Gunpowder  mills,  Ac—  2751— V.  Wanostrocht. 

Hair  stuffing,  substitute  for— 2*18—  W.  R.  Lake. 

a,  Ac,  stamping  or  embossing— 27*2-G.  Davies. 
V  shoes,  Ac. —  276* — E.  Cottam. 

body,  apparatus  for  Introducing  powders  Into  natural  or 
logical  cavities  In  tho— 2729 — A.  M.  A.  Laforgue. 


Iron  and  stetd.  coating— 2H16 — J.  C.  Coombe  and  O.  Gregg. 
Kilns  for  burning  bricks,  Ac— 2760— U.  A.  ** 
Ladders,  extension— 2776— L.  B.  Covert. 
Land  or  soil,  crushing,  Ac— 3138— W.  L. 
Locks— 2764 — A.  J.  Fraaer. 
Looms— 2686 — J.  Greenwood. 
Looms-2704—  W.  R.  Lake. 

Looms,  supplying  weft  wlthont  stoppaf*  to-2788-J.  Mayne*. 
Meat,  preservlng-26l»-G.  II.  Barber. 
Millstones,  dressing— 26*0— B.  Corcoran  and  W.  Dunham. 
Motive-power,  obtaining— 2771-0.  Wartop. 
Needles,  Ac,  papering  and  packing— asst— H.  Walker. 
Nippers,  cutting— 2494— N.  Thompson. 
Oils,  Ac,  apparatus  for  feeding  and  burning- 2748— C.  E 
Oils.  Ac,  treating— 2386  -F.  Lam  be,  A.  C.  8terry,  and 
Pearl  ornament,  suitable  for  nteklet*,  Ac— 2756— E.,  E.  B.,  J., 

H.  Stoke*. 
Pendulum*— 2822 — M.  A.  BonL 
Ploughs  -  1829- W.  E.  Oedge. 
Presses  for  stamping  letters,  Ac— 2642— L.  P. 

J.  P  Coulnck.  son.,  and  E.  Coulnck,  Jun. 
Presses  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  tiles, 
Projectiles— 2892—  W.  R.  Lakt. 
Pum|«-278o— A.  V.  Newton. 
Railway  break* -2689- W.  Naylor. 
Railway  stop  block*— 2718 — F.  PresU 
Rotary  onglnes-  J768-8  B.  Tucker. 
Sewage  apparatuses- J.  Yul£ 
Sewing  ma<  bines— 23&8-C.  A.  McCurd. 
Silk,  skeins  of,  separating  and  dividing,  preparatory  to 

2664— B.  Burrows,  sen. 
Steam  engine*— 2697— J.  and  W.  Badger. 
Steam  engine* -27  79  -E.  Wood. 
Stoves,  portable- 2804) — J.  Roberts. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  or  ep*"tn  salts,  man  a 
or  magnesium  limest<  me— 2373— F.  Wlnser. 

Swimming  glove  or  apparatus — 261*— R.D.  1 

Telegraph  and  signal  posts— 2672— W.  McOregor. 

Thread-winding  machines,  Ac. -2*24 -J.  Hetherington, 

Treea,  Ac,  uprooting— 2730— J.  Griffiths. 

Umbrella*  and  parasols— 2*04— B.  Gardlver  and  T.  H 

Umbrellas,  Ac,  stand*  for— 272S— D.  Jones. 

Warping  or  beaming  machines— 2*02— J.  Bullough. 

Water,  raising— 2632— G.  8.  Draoopulo. 

Wood,  Ac,  extracting  pitch.  Ac,  from— 2676— J,  Martin. 

Wood-cutting  machinery- 2798 -B.  Dobson  and  W.  Slater. 

Wool,  treating—  27 10-C.  E.  Brooman. 

Wool,  Ac,  spinning  and  twisting- 268*-J.  Ladley. 


C. 


Iavxjmows  with  Complete 


Loom*  -  2927— C.  Heptonstall. 
Steam  engines,  Ac— 2953 — H.  Davcy. 


1123. 
1126. 
1127. 
112*. 
1135. 
1137. 
1141. 
1142. 
1143. 
1144. 
1146. 


J.  8.1 
J.  Wallace. 
J.  Harwood. 
C.  W.  Baldwin. 
T.  Row  and  8.  Scott. 
H.  Cochrane. 
A.  and  H.  llllngwortli. 
F.  A.  E.  G.  do  Massas. 

F.  H.  Oreen street. 
R.  Nabbs. 

G.  Davles. 
R. 


1154.  C.  H. 

erton. 
1158.  J.  Perry. 
1 163.  J.  Canon. 

1166.  H.  J.  1  Mi  mars. 

1167.  A.  L.  llolley. 
116*.  W.  Nail. 
1169.  E.  H.  Newby. 
1172.  C.  W.  Siemens. 
1175.  J. . 
1177.  D.  Lane. 
1179.  J.  Bedford. 

11  hi .  J.  James  and  T.  Jo 
11*3.  W.  R.  Lake. 


PATBKTS  OH 

2507.  J.  and  O.  Addenbrooke  and 

P.  A.  Millward. 
2515.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
2518.  9.  Faulkner. 
2514.  R.Willacy. 
2550.  R.  Tonge. 


1186.  C.  O.  HI1L 

1187.  V.  Gallet. 

1188.  E.  Brasler  A  J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

1193.  J.  Plews. 

1194.  J.  Rac  and  O.  Miller. 
119s.  A.  H.  Still  and  D.  Lam. 
1191.  W.  B.  Robin*. 

1197.  J.  H.  Whitehead. 

1198.  O.  T.  Bousficld. 

1199.  J.  Learning. 

1200.  W.  E.Newton. 

1201.  R.  A.  Wright. 

1202.  L.  Verstraat. 
1212.  8.  W.  Huntington, 
1216.  A.  Barclay. 

1239.  W.  8.  Fletcher. 
1262.  A.  V.  Newton. 
12;7.  C.  D.  Abel. 
1300.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
l:i38.  A.  Carter. 
1367.  J. 
1406.  R. ! 
1422.  J.  H.  . 
1583.  W.  A.  Brown  and  R.  L. 

Jones. 
2232.  J.  H.  Jobs 
2344.  R.  Newton, 


rxiD. 


2542.  J.  and  F.  J.  Jones, 
26  >  8.  J.  Dodge. 
2529.  H.  A.  Bonnevill*. 
2976.  T.  B.  H  ea thorn  and  J, 
Well*. 


PATCIT  OS  WHICH  THS  STAUT  DtJTT  OT  £100  HAS  BBSS  I'l  j 

2914.  F.  Johnson. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1868. 


Examinations,  1869. 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  1869  is 
now  published,  and  may  bo  had  gratit  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arte. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Michaelmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


 ♦ 

Salfoiui  Workivo  Men's  Collbob. — Tho  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  to  tho  studonts 
of  tho  Working  Men's  Collego  was  made  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  30th  September,  in  tho  lccturc- 
hall  of  tho  college,  by  Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  L.L.D., 
F.R.S.  There  was  a  largo  attendance,  amongst  those 
present  being  Alderman  Wright  Turner  (in  the  chair), 
Dr.  J.  Watte,  Mr.  Colin  Mather,  Mr.  W.  J.  Traice,  Sec. 
After  an  address  by  tho  chairman,  Mr.  Plant,  hon.  soc- 
retary,  observed  that  ho  had  only  to  say,  generally,  that 
tho  college  was  in  a  very  sound  and  healthy  state. 
From  the  elomontary  schools  hold  in  tho  day  time  to 
the  classes  hold  in  tho  evening,  thoro  wore  evidences  of 
a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  During  the  p  ist  session 
some  of  the  clasps  had  b<^n  distinguishing  themselves 
more  in  thoir  energies  and  in  results  obtained  than  w  is 
ever  known  before.  Mr.  Fairbairn  then  delivered  the 
certificates  and  prizes  to  thn  students,  accompanying 
each  presentation  with  encouraging  remarks.  Two  of 
tho  recipients  were  apprentices  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Mather  ami  Plant,  and  Mr.  Plant  stated  that  the 
firm  had  further  recognised  their  industry  by  presenting 
each  with  a  handsome  box  of  instruments.  Mr. 
Fairbairn  then  addressed  the  assembly,  and  in  the 
courso  of  his  remarks  ho  said  that  wc  must  tako 
care  that  our  system  of  education  was  a  safo  one, 
that  it  was  well  grounded,  and  that  it  was  likely 
to  lead  to  results  calculated  to  improve  the  mind, 
enlarge  tho  intellect,  and  make  us  bettor  men. 
Much  had  been  said  and  much  had  been  written  on  what 
was  called  technical  education,  or  that  sort  of  knowledge 
which  appertains  to  that  college  or  to  men  who  had 
entered  upon  their  professional  pursuits  and  were  actively 
ongaged  in  tho  affairs  of  life.  In  the  consideration  of 
that  question — which  was  a  very  important  one— they 
must  first  ascertain  what  process  was  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  tho  reception  of  first  principles,  and  those 
natural  laws  on  which  every  trade  and  every  profession 
was  founded.  To  receive  these  principles  and  to  benefit 
by  them,  they  must  first  have  the  rudiments,  or  that 
elementary  training  which  would  fit  them  for  a  higher 
class  of  instruction.  Thoy  must  first  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  they  must  havo  a  knowledge  of  figures  before 
thoy  could  exercise  the  faculties  of  a  mathematician  or  a 
man  of  science.  As  well  might  thoy  expect  a  luxuriant 
crop  from  a  field  that  was  barren  as  look  for  results  in 


a  working  man's  college  whero  tho  members  were 
deficient  in  the  ordinary  elements  of  primary  instruction. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  then  moved  hy 
Mr.  Somen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Traice,  supported  by 
tho  Rev.  T.  A.  Stowell  and  Mr.  Colin  Mather,  and 
passed  by  acclamation.  Dr.  Watts,  Mr.  Moriau  (French 
teacher),  and  Mr.  Le  Resche  (teacher  of  drawing)  then 
addressed  tho  meeting,  which  concluded  by  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  tho  chairman. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1868. 
(Continued  from  pagt  181.) 

The  following  are  the  Examination  Papers  sot  in  the 
various  subjects  at  the  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

ITALIAN. 
(thrbb  novas  allowed.) 
I. 

Candidates  for  a  first-class  certificate  must  translate 
tho  following  passages  (poetry  and  prose),  and 
any  grammatical  questions  annexed  to  them 

Poli/onh:  Clriaro  mi  narra 

K  narra  il  ver,  come  tu  mai  giuugr.<si 

A  •  •  <  <•>%.-.  tant'L    Ove  a  sp.rar  ti  uvansri 

Pin  nulla  lUtiai.  so  ing'Tiuu  parli, 
Egisto.  In  .altra  L'iii.-a  io  nun  .saprei:  men 

Did  mio  liln-ro  stato  non  h  l'arte. — 

10  m'oni  al  vecchio  grnitor  di  t'urto 
Sottrntto,  incauto !  e  gia  piu  mesi  attorno 
Men  giva  errand  o  per  cittl  diverse, 
Quand'  oggi  al  fin  qui  m'awiava.    Un  calle' 
Ntretto  e  solingo,  cho  ai  pc-don  di  via 
Lungo  il  Pumiso.  eon  voloci  pinnto 

Venia  caleatido,  impa/ionto  molto 

Di  poire  il  pie  in.  din  cilt.'i.  ehc  mostra 

Mi  tVa  da  lungi  vaga,  e  iti  tin  pomposa, 

D'  alti  palagi  o  di  supr-rbe  torn. 

Qurmd'  eec-j.  a  mo  di  conlro  ultr'  nora  venirne, 

Piu  frettfdoso  a.s-ai :  sr -n  d'  imm  eho  fugge 

I  pu**i  MU.'i ;  giovin  1'  sspctto ;  gli  atti, 

Arrogant  i,  a.-soluti:  <  i  di  hmtano 

Con  man  mi  aiavnna  ch'  i"  gli  sgnmbri  il  posso. 

Augustis-Miio  il  loi  o.  ad  unu  appi'Tia 

Adito  da  :  Mil  fiume  alio  si'.,>n -ndo 

11  mal  sentier  per  una  parte ;  l'altra, 
Irta  d'ispidi  dumi,  assai  fa  schivo 
D'accostarvisi  l'nomo.    II  modo  spiacquo 
A  mo,  libcro  nnto,  uso  snltanto 
D'obbodiro  alio  leggi ;  a  coder  solo 

Ai  piu  veoehi  di  me:  m'inoltro  io  quindi. 
Ki,  ''<ni  vo<'c  t-'i-riliile  ;  "  Kitratti, 

()  eh'ii  "  mi  grida.  Aido  di  sdegno  allora : 

"  Kitrat  (i  tu"  gli  i'  jili'<'.    liiii  pr-so 

Siam  giutiti:  ei  c.i.vii  mi  miv  pugnal  dal  fianco, 

K  su  me  corre :  io  mm  area  pugnalr, 

Ma  cor;  lo  aspotto  di  pie  lerum ;  ei  giango; 

lo  sottcntrn,  il  ricingo,  e,  in  men  ehc  il  dico, 

L'atteiTo  :  invan  dibattesi ;  il  eonncco 

On  mie  jrinocohia  al  suol:  Hiia  dcslra  afferro 

('•in  ambe  nuiiii ;  ei  I'reme  indarno,  io  Mil  da 

(ilie  l:i  iMttengo,  immota.    Quando  oi  troppo 

I si  ,-ei.rgi'  al  paragone,  a  finta 

M'Ti-ede  vL.  nc;  io  il  ciimIo,  illa.scio;  >  i  tosto 

A  tvaditiv  nlo  un  ndjvi,  qual  qui  vrdi, 

Mi  vilira  :  i  paiini  s'piareia  ;  il  culpo  striscia ; 

liii-vr  o  U  dnlur,  ma  troppa  1'ira  :  io  cieco, 

Di  man  gli  strappo  il  rio'pugnal  ....  trafitto 

Ncl  sangue  ci  giace. 

(Alfieui,  Mcropo.) 

GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 

1.  Saprei :  Write  tho  whole  of  tho  imperative  of  this 
verb. 

2.  Keeeno  tanlo :  What  is  to  be  understood  by  tanto  in 
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3.  Mm  :  Give  the  comuU  to  and  separate  form  of  those 
pronouns  and  their  literal  moaning. 

4.  Qiva :  What  arc  the  other  two  synonymous  verba  of 
thiaP 

fi.  Tenia :  Write  the  future  of  this  verh. 

6.  Fea  :  What  ia  the  compete  form  of  this  ? 

7.  Ei :  How  could  this  pronoun  ho  otherwise  varieualy 
rendered  P 

8.  Atterro :  Give  the  infinitive. 

9.  Seorgt :  Give  the  wholo  of  the  preterite  tonso  and  tho 
participle  part. 

10.  Finta  :  Giro  the  infinitiTC. 

II. 

Io  ri  mando  un  preeanie,  U  quale,  ae  non  carrispondc 
agli  obblighi  cho  io  ho  con  voi,  b  tale  senxa  dubbio, 
quale  ha  potuto  Nicoolo  MachiaveUi  mandarvi  maggiore. 
Perche  in  quelle  io  ho  espresso  quanto  io  bo,  o  quanto  io 
ho  imparato  per  una  lungu  pratica  e  continua  lezione 
delle  cose  del  moudo.  K  non  potendo  uc  voi  n£  altri 
desidcrarc  da  me  piu,  non  vi  potete  dolcre  se  io  non  vi 
po  donate  piii.  Bene  vi  pu6  increecore  della  povorta 
dcllo  ingegno  into,  quando  siano  queste  mie  narrazioni 
hovero ;  e  della  fullacia  del  giudizio,  quando  io  in  molte 
parti  diacorrendo  m'iuganni.  II  ehc  essendo,  non  ao 
quale  di  noi  ai  abbia  ad  eaaor  mono  obbligato  all'  altro,  o 
io  a  voi  che  mi  avote  forzato  a  scrivere  quello  ch'io  mai 
per  me  mcdosimo  non  avrei  acritto,  o  voi  a  me,  quando 
acrivendo  non  v*  abbia  soddisfatto.  Pigliate  adunquc 
queato  in  quel  modo  cho  si  pigliano  tutto  lo  cose  dcgli 
amici,  dove  si  considers  piu  aempre  l'intcnziono  di  chi 

manda,  cho  la  qualitu  della  cosa  che  o  mandata.  

(Machiavelli,  Dedication  of  hia  Di$corti.) 

ni. 

Translate  freely  into  Italian  : — 

There  are  two  very  natural  propensities  which  we 
may  distinguish  in  the  most  virtuous  and  liberal  dis- 
positions, the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  action.  If 
tho  former  be  refined  by  art  and  learning,  improved  by 
the  charms  of  social  intercourse,  and  correc  ted  by  a  just 
regard  to  economy,  to  health,  and  to  reputation,  it  is 
productive  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  happiness  of  private 
life.  The  love  of  action  ia  a  principle  of  a  much  stronger 
and  more  doubtful  nature.  It  often  leads  to  anger,  to 
ambition,  and  to  revenge ;  but  when  it  is  guided  by  tho 
sense  of  propriety  and  benevolence,  it  becomes  the  parent 
of  every  virtue ;  and  if  those  virtues  are  accompanied 
with  (-qual  ninlitics,  a  family,  a  state,  or  an  empire,  may 
bo  indebted  for  their  safety  and  prosperity  to  tho  un- 
daunted courage  of  a  single  man.  To  the  love  of  pleasure 
we  may  therefore  ascribe  most  of  the  agreeable,  to  the 
love  of  action  wo  may  attribute  most  of  tho  useful  and 
respectable  qualifications.  The  character  in  which  both 
the  one  and  tho  other  should  be  united  and  harmonised 
would  seem  to  constitute  the  moat  perfect  idea  of  human 
nature.  Tho  insensible  and  inactive  disposition,  which 
should  bo  supposed  alike  destitute  of  both,  would  be  re- 
jected, by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  aa  utterly 
incapable  of  procuring  anv  happiness  to  tho  individual 
or  any  public  benefit  to  tho"  world. 

Glbhon,  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire.) 

IV. 

FAMILIAR  IDIOMS. 

(To  be  rendered  by  their  English  equivalents.) 
Egli  mi  Buj>ora  di  gran  lunga. 
Qui  ci  va  deU'onorc. 
Punger  sul  vivo. 
Adosso  ndcHso  eapitera  eolui. 
Se  ci  conveniftso  tornar  da  capo. 
Fai  sempre  lo  svogliato. 
Un  ritratto  grande  al  vero. 
II  poveretto  e  spacciato. 
Si  sparcia  per  amico  nostro. 
(  Vitestu  men  anzia  non  si  spaccia. 
Non  so  *e  n'uscirete  senssa  scapito. 
Boon  pro  vi  faccin. 


Candidates  for  second  or  third-chuvs 
(1)  translate  into  English  the  following  extracts,  and  (2) 
answer  the  grammatical  que* lions  given  below : — 

Gioat.  Or  che  re  sono, 

8ara  degno  del  trono  anche  il  cor  mio : 
Non  sta  il  cor  do'  rognanti  in  man  di  Dio  ? 

Oiojada.    Si ;  tel  dissi,  o  mi  piaco 

Che  il  rammenti  o  Gioaa ;  ma  rpesao  ancora, 
Cercando  ad  arte  occasion,  t'  espoai 

I  doveri  d'un  re :  quest o  e  U  momento 
Di  ripeterli,  o  fiirlio.    (VfH  d'un  regno 
Dio  ti  fa  dun  :  ma  del  sao  dono  un  giomo 
Ragion  ti  cbir'di'ra.    Trcmanc;  «  queato 
Durissimo  ^iinlizir>.  :i  i  ui  t'  cspoiUj 
Sempre  in  incnte  ti  stia.    Oomincra  11  regno 
Da  te  modesmo.    I  decoder)  tuoi 

Siano  i  primi  yaasalli,  ondo  i  aoggetti 
Abbiano  in  chi  conunanda 
L'esempio  d'ubbidir.    Sia  quel  che  dei, 
Non  quel  cho  puoi,  dell'  op  re  tue  miaura, 

II  publico  procura 

Piii  che  il  tuo  ben.    Fa  che  in  to  a'ami  il 

Non  si  tema  il  tiranno.    E  do'  regnanti 

Mai  sicuro  custode 

L'  altrui  timorc,  e  non  si  avello  a  forza 

L'  amore  altrui.    Premii  dispenaa  e  peno 

Con  csatta  ragion.    Tardo  risolvi ; 

Solleoito  esepuisci.    E  non  fldarti 

Di  lingua  ad ula trice 

Con  vile  assenso  a  lusingarti  intesa ; 

Ma  porta  in  o^ni  imprtwi 

IjA  prudenza  per  guida, 

Per  compagno  il  valore, 

La  giuatizia  sugli  oeohi,  e  Dio  nel  core. 
Tn  compir  coal  procura 

Quanto  lice  ad  un  mortal© ; 
E  poi  fidati  alia  cum 
Dell'  eterno  ©ondottier. 
Con  vigore  al  peso  eguale 

L'  ahne  Iddio  confenna  e  regge, 
Che  fra  1'  altre  in  terra  ek-ggo 
Lo  auo  veci  a  soetener. 
(Mbtastajmo,  Gioaa,  Be  di  Giuda.) 

II. 

Queste  mie  sono  lettere  d'  uomo  esule,  fl  quale  acrivendo 
per  orio  agli  amici  suoi  intorno  alia  naziane  a  cui 
rifuggl,  ripenaava  pur  tanto  alia  patria,  che  gh  vennero 
fatti  do'  paragoni  fra  1'InghQterra  o  1'  Italia. 

E  tu  pur©  guardane  alcune  per  ozio ;  e  non  loggere  un 
po'  eeriamente  fuorchc  la  sola  dettata  con  animo  di  pub- 
licarla  ed  e  questa :  e  b\  non  e  prefazione,  da  che  io  non 
presumo  di  darti  un  libro  d'  auto  re.  Onde  diacorrerd  teoo 
quanto  nolle  altre  lettere  con  gli  amici  mici ;  e  con  pari 
amcerita.  E  quand'  ancho  tu  non  1'  accolga  con  pari 
fiducia,  t'  accorgerai,  spero,  ch'  e  lettora  d'  uomo  ad 


I  miei  pareri  intorno  agl'  Inglesi  derivarono  tutti  da 
*  ntimenti  istantanei,  spossionati  d*  aatio  o  d'  amore  ;  ond' 
io  li  tengo  per  equi : — ma  a  promettergli  giusti  bisogne* 
rebbero  espcrimcnti  piu  cauti  o  piu  lunghi.  8e  non 
cho  il  troppo  eaaminare  assedia  il  giudizio  di  dubbj,  o 
disanima  la  fantasia,  che,  quasi  iapirazione,  ci  muovo 
ad  eaprimere  ingenuamento  i  senai  e  i  penaieri  destati  in 
noi  dalla  presenza  di  coso  nuove. 

A  quanto  dico  de'  miei  concittadini  trovcro  fors©  con- 
tradittori ; — non  pero  credo  che  neasuno  mai  potri 
amovoro  nella  mia  mento  opinioni  awcratcmi  da  molti 
anni  di  prove,  dalle  calamita  dell'  Italia,  o  dal  mio  pro* 
prio  dolore. 

(Foscolo,  it  Oazzettino  del  Btt-Mondo.) 
III. 

GRAMMATICAL  QCBtTIOKS. 

I.  Giyo  the  gender  and  the  plural  number,  with  the 
appropriate  definite  article,  of  the  following  nouns: — 
mouaM,  tribu,  IrgUta,  otckio,  tempi*,  arte,  htm, 
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2.  Form  the  adverbs  from  the  following  adjectives  and 
participles  : — celato,  mortale,  hggiero,  avido,  eezzoso,  tnili- 
tart. 

3.  Write  the  conjunctive  personal  pronouns  for  tho 
throe  persons  in  both  gendors  and  numbers  in  the 
dative  and  accusative  cases. 

4.  Write  tho  whole  presont  tense  of  the  indicative  of 
venire  ;  tho  preterite  of  rolere ;  the  future  of  potere  ; 
tho  imperative  of  an/lure  ;  the  subjunctive  present  of 
aprire  ;  the  subj.  imperfect  of  stare ;  the  participle  past 
of  the  verbs  fore,  chirthre,  ojtendere,  sctjtiere,  perdirr, 
rujMfHdere,  morire,  eonoseere,  flireuire. 

(To  be  cvitiinttttf.) 


HARVESTING    COttN    IK    WET  WEATHER. 
Farts  Essay. 
ByW.  A.  Gibbs,  Ewj.,  of  OiLLWiLL-sAiut,Eisax- 

{ConMtumi  from  page  785.) 

I  think  it  is  hardly  needful  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  absurdity  of  a  recent  proposition,*  to  revert  to  the 
old  Roman  plan  of  beheading  the  corn  as  it  stands  in 
the  fields,  and  carrying  it  off  in  "sheets,"  or  otherwise, 
to  dry  by  itaelf,  leaving  the  straw  to  take  its  chance  of  a 
future  mowing  when  nearly  spoilt.  This  system  has 
been  partially  revived  in  Australia,  where  the  straw  is 
comparatively  worthless,  but  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  it  constitutes  no  large  a  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  crop,  a  plan  that  sacrifices  this  value,  and  involves  a 
second  mowing,  is  not  likely  to  be  looked  upon  with 
much  favoar  or  affection,  and  could  only  be  thought  of 
as  tho  last  resource  of  a  forlorn  hope. 

The  custom  prevalent  in  those  great  corn -producing 
provinces  of  Russia— Courland.  Livonia,  and  Lithuania, 
is  somewhat  better  worth  consideration.  In  those  dis- 
tricts it  is  the  usual  and  long-established  practice  to  dry 
the  grain-crops  in  a  kind  of  wooden  shed,  which,  by  a 
few  additions,  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a  rough-and-ready 
kiln ;  this  is  considered  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
appendages  to  a  farmery.  The  sketch  (Fig.  7,  p.  794)  will 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  under-lurnace  and  spark- 
stone,  above  which  an  open  flooring  supports  the  sheaves 
when  packed  in  upright  and  close  together.  A  fire  of 
wood  is  lighted  in  the  furnace,  and  when  it  has  burnt 
out  its  flame,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  large  mass  of 
red-hot  embers,  the  sheaves  are  placed  on  the  sparred 
floor,  all  the  doors  are  shut,  the  end  ventilator  opened, 
and  the  action  of  this  slow  and  gradually  decreasing 
heat  left  to  do  ita  work  of  desiccation,  which  it  generally 
accomplishes  in  twelve  hours.  It  is  found  that  this 
artificial  drying  does  not  in  any  degree  impair  the 
germinating'  power  of  the  seed,  whilst  it  improves  the 
quality  of  both  straw  and  grain  for  use,  and  enables  the 
farmer  to  thresh  out  and  export  his  corn  at  once,  or  to 
store  it  in  tho  straw  with  perfect  security  against  mildew 
Or  mustiness.  So  far,  then,  tho  plan  seems  eminently 
useful  and  successful,  but  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
tho  way  of  its  adoption  in  this  country.  In  tho  first 
place  we  have  no  supplies  of  wood  for  fuel,  as  in  Russia  ; 
common  coal  would  Ik?,  of  course,  out  of  tho  question  for 
such  a  purpose,  on  account  of  ita  gas  and  smoke ;  and 
neither  coke  nor  malting  coal  would  burn  in  a  shed 
without  a  chimney  draught.  In  the  second  place,  we 
have  no  "bailding  wood"  here,  as  in  Russia,  at  a  merely 
nominal  price ;  hence  our  sheds  would  be  much  more 
expensive  to  erect,  and  entail  a  much  heavier  loss  if 
accidentally  burnt  down  ;  a  consummation  which  would 
prolwbly  bo  an  occasional  consequence  of  lighting  large 
fires  in  a  wooden  erection  filled  with  straw  ;  and.  in  the 
third  place,  a  shed  of  this  kind  would  require  to  be  of  a 
most  unwieldy  size,  if  it  wen-  desired  to  dry  the  crops 
of  a  large  farm  within  a  reasonable  time.  Loudonf 
gives  the  dimensions  of  a  Rnssi-in  kiln  as  15  feet  square, 

•  «<•<«  letter  in  Agricultural  0<ue  t',  5th  October.  l$«7. 
t  "EaoyclopcrdU  of  Agrtcaltnrc,"  p.  762. 


and  Bays  that  such  a  building  would  hold  300  sheaves ; 
but  either  tho  sheaves  in  Russia  are  only  one-third  the 
size  of  ours,  or  else  this  is  a  curiously  wide  mis-statement. 
I  havo  ascertained,  by  absolute  measurement,  that  300 
sheaves,  such  as  are  usually  tied  in  this  county  (Essex), 
would  require  a  shod  of  fully  three  times  that  capacity, 
i.e.,  15  by  45  feet,  instead  of  15  by  15.  Now  if  we  take 
500  or  600  sheaves  as  an  average  produce  per  acre,  this 
shed  of  15  by  45  would  only  enable  a  farmer  to  clear 
about  an  acre  in  24  hours,  working  it  night  and  day ; 
hence,  if  ho  wished  to  clear  10  acres  in  tho  24  hours, 
which  would  be  no  very  unreasonable  desire,  ho  would 
need  ten  sheds  of  this  size,  or  one  stupendous  building 
of  45  feet  by  150  long. 

The  various  expedients  hitherto  used  or  proposed 
having  thus  been  passed  under  review,  and,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  none  of  them  appearing  able  to  fulfil 
our  most  urgent  want,  viz.,  a  means  of  finishing  and 
saving  our  harvests  in  wot  seasons,  I  may  perhaps  now 
be  allowed  to  give  a  short  detail  of  my  own  attempts  to 
solve  this  problem.  This  detail  will  consist  mainly  of  a 
"History  of  Failures;"  and  my  apology  far  recalling 
some  of  these,  before  giving  the  final  results,  rests  upon 
the  hope  that  one  man's  failures  may  either  Buggcat 
other  men's  successes,  or  savo  fellow-labourers  in  tho 
same  task  from  wasting  fruitless  labour  upon  methods 
already  proved  to  be  impracticable. 

The  harvests  of  18G0  and  1861  will  be  recalled  with 
painful  memory  by  everyone  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
bo  a  fanner  in  those  years ;  and  many  a  hard-working 
tenant,  who  had  by  dint  of  frugality  and  prudence 
managed  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  upon  the  small 
farm  which  his  father  and  perhaps  grandfather  had  hold 
before  him,  dates  from  those  disastrous  seasons— coming 
us  they  did,  like  the  messengers  of  Job,  one  upon  tho 
heels  of  the  other, — his  loss  of  that  independence  which 
he  had  striven  for  so  manfully  and  held  so  dear. 

It  is  very  hard  for  a  small  farmer,  with  the  increasing 
expenses  of  a  young  family  upon  his  hands,  to  lay  by 
enough  to  tide  him  over  such  rainy  days  as  those  ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  upon  a  little  plot  of  60  or  70 
acres  of  grass-land,  the  loss  by  depreciation  of  quality 
of  the  hay  was  fully  £200  on  the  two  years,  and  that,  in 
some  cases,  such  loss  would  be  doubled  by  the  injury  of 
the  grain  and  straw  also,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  many  an 
honest  fellow  lost  his  all,  and  had  to  turn  out,  and  begin 
lifo  again  in  a  lower  rank.  However  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  strict  political  economy  it 
may  be,  that  small  farms  should  be  agglomerated  into 
large  ones,  and  their  owners  reduced  to  the  convenient 
dead  level  of  day-labourers,  the  operation  is  a  vary 
painful  one  to  witness.  It  was,  then,  with  the  strong 
desire,  and  a  good  hope,  of  devising  some  means  of 
saving  such  men  from  such  disasters,  that  I  commenced 
a  series  of  definite  experiments  upon  the  artificial  dry- 
ing of  hay  and  corn  in  wet  seasons. 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  was  whether  artificial 
heat  in  any  way  destroyed  or  deteriorated  the  quality  of 
tho  thing  subjected  to  it ; — and  this  was  easily  tried  as 
far  as  grass  was  concerned.  I  cut  up  a  carefully-varied 
selection  of  grasses  into  half-inch  lengths,  and,  weighing 
100  grains  of  them  in  a  delicate  chemical  balance,  dried 
them  on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper ;  the  100  grains  of  grass 
left  only  20  grains  of  hay ;  but  this  hay  was  finer  in 
colour  and  scent  than  any  that  I  had  ever  seen  made  in 
th  e  ordinary  way ;  it  was,  however,  much  too  dry ; 
because  1  found,  by  comparative  analysis,  that  well- 
made  hay  is  by  no  means  absolutely  free  from  moisture, 
but  contains,  on  an  average,  18  to  22  per  cent,  of  water; 
hence,  in  all  subsequent  experiments,  I  was  careful  to 
leave  about  that  proportion  of  moisture  in  tho  arti- 
ficially-dried hay,  this  being,  indeed,  essential  to  tho 
beneficial  fermentation  and  consolidation  which  should 
always  take  place  in  the  stack.  After  repeating  and 
verifying  these  and  other  minor  experiments,  tho  next 
question  was  as  to  the  various  ways  and  means  of  carry- 
ing out  the  object  in  view.    I  spent  many  weeks  in 
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investigating  the  powers,  and  calculating  the  costs,  of  I 
both  ancient  and  modern  modes  of  heating  and  drying  I 
by  stores,  hot  water,  steam,  slow  ventilation,  and  hot 
air,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  plan  of  a 
common  malt  kiln  (as  being  simple  in  construction,  and 
utilizing,  for  the  purposes  of  evaporation,  the  whole  of  | 
the  heating  power  given  out  by  the  coal)  was  best  worth  / 
trying  first.  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  it  would  answer, 
because  one  would  naturally  suppose*  that  the  sulphurous 
gases  would  discharge  the  vegetable-green  colour  from 
the  hay,  and  that  the  other  products  of  combustion 
would  impart  to  it  a  burnt  and  empvreumatic  taste  and 
smell ;  but  I  was  weary  and  perplexed  with  deliberations, 
and  so  made  a  dash  at  it,  and  sent  a  load  of  rowen,  that 
had  been  kicking  about  the  fields  for  two  or  three  weeks 
of  that  wet  autumn,  down  to  a  friend's  malt-kiln,  first 
re-insuring  him  (as  in  fairness  bound)  against  all  hazards 
of  fire  that  might  follow  from  the  experiment  I  confess 
that  when  I  saw  an  enormous  fire  of  malting  coal,  only 
a  few  feet  below  the  open-wire  floor,  whereon  we  were 
to  spread  and  toss  about  this  rubbish  until  it  became  dry 
and  inflammable,  I  was  half  inclined  to  forego  the  trial, 
as  rather  too  "risky."  However,  wo  "pitched  it  in" 
from  the  cart,  and  my  man  and  myself  took  it  in  turn  t  ■ 
go  into  the  kiln  after  it  about  every  five  minutes,  and 
shake  it  up  with  a  hay-fork,  so  as  to  get  it  evenly 
dried.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  120p  to  130°, 
and  the  fume  of  sulphur  considerable,  but  by  no 
means  unendurable,  and  we  could  stay  three  minutes  at 
a  time  in  it  without  much  inconvenience  ;  in  25  minutes 
I  was  rewarded  by  finding  that  the  reeking-wet  ill- 
smelling,  discoloured,  half-made,  and  half-spoiled  rowen, 
was  dry  enough  for  stacking,  and  hud  improved  both  in 
colour  and  scent  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  wo  forked 
some  down  out  of  the  kiln  into  a  littlo  meadow,  where 
horses  and  cows  were  feeding,  they  all  camo  up  and 
ate  it  eagerly,  llore,  then,  was  a  first  and  very  useful 
fact,  proving  thut  fuel  miyht  be  employed  in  it*  most 
economical  form  of  application,  viz.,  that  of  utilizing  all 
the  products  of  combustion  at  oneo,  and  without  tho 
intervention,  cost,  and  waste  of  complicated  apparatus. 

Of  course  it  was  needful  to  repeat  experiments  in  this 
form  with  more  care  and  accuracy,  in  order  to  obtain 
positive  data  as  to  the  weight  of  the  hay  before  and  after 
drying,  and  the  loss  by  waste  in  the  process.  We  there- 
fore constructed  an  impromptu  kiln,  by  lining  a  saw-pit 
with  plate-iron,  placing  a  furnace  below,  and  nailing  on 
a  floor  of  malting  wire  a  few  bet  above.  Experiment* 
with  this  arrangement  soon  indicated  the  weak  points  of 
kiln-drying.  Of  course  all  practical  men  know  that  if 
hay  is  to  be  dried  it  must  be  lifted  and  "  lightencd-up  " 


occasionally,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  it ; 
and  this  wo  found  to  bo  still  more  essential  when  hot  air 
was  employed,  for  if  it  was  left  more  than  throe  or  four 
minutes  without  being  turned,  the  under  layer  matted 
itself  down,  became  over-dry,  and  then  (dry  hay  being  a 
non-conductor)  prevented  the  heat  from  passing  up  to 
the  wet  layers  above.  Now,  however  gently  and  care- 
fully we  moved  this  about,  we  found  that  the  hay -seeds 
first  shook  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  floor  in  such 
quantities  as  greatly  to  impair  the  value  of  the  remaining- 
hay,  and  then  by  degrees  choked  up  the  wires  so  as  to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  hot  air  entirely.  Thereupon  we 
abolished  the  wire  and  substituted  a  floor  of  thin  iron- 
plate,  moved  the  furnace  to  one  end  of  the  pit,  and 
made  a  chimney  of  stove-pipe  at  the  other,  but  with  no 
great  success,  for  three-fourths  of  the  heat  went  up  the 
chimney,  although  sixteen  feet  off,  and  the  remaining 
one-fourth  dried  the  hay  too  slowly  and  expensively. 
These  two  failures  set  aside  and  negatived  several 
mechanical  arrangements  which  I  had  had  in  view,  one 
of  which  was  to  have  been  a  hay  tedder,  either  revolving' 
on  a  round  kiln-floor,  or  traversing  to  and  fro  upon  a 
long  square.  Another  was  to  lengthen  the  hot-plate 
floor  and  have  an  endless  chain  with  tines  to  "  creep  " 
the  hay  along  its  surface  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with 
the  idea  that  perhaps  in  a  length  of  say  30  or  40  feet  the 
hay  would  go  in  wet  at  one  end  and  come  out  dry  at  the 
other.  I  tried  this  plan  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  show  its 
inadequacy,  which  arose  not  alone  from  tho  primary 
objection  of  tho  loss  of  heat  by  tho  necessity  of  a  chimney 
draught,  nor  from  tho  disappointing  fact  that  a  slow 
march  of  twice  fifty  feet  does  not  suffice  to  make  wet 
hay  dry,  but,  conclusively,  from  the  inherent  defect  that 
the  mere  "creep"  action  does  not  lighten  and  chango 
tho  surface  of  the  wet  hay  sufficiently  to  allow  the  heat 
to  permeate  through  it.  Finding  this,  I  went  next,  of 
course,  to  the  other  extreme,  and  had  a  great  plate-iron 
semi-circular  vessel,  like  a  half-drum,  made  and  placed 
over  a  fire,  and  caused  an  nxle  with  tinea  to  revolve 
slowly  in  it  carrying  up  the  hay  and  shaking  it  out ; 
"shaking  it  out  "  indeed  this  time  with  a  vengeance! 
tho  result  being  a  shower  of  seeds,  broken  stalks,  and 
clogged  axles. 

My  next  model  seemed  to  give  so  fair  a  promise  of 
success,  that  I  had  an  apparatus  constructed  from  it  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  put  its  promise  to  the  practical 
test  of  performance.  I  should  like  to  describe  with  some 
minuteness  the  construction  and  mishaps  of  this  ap- 
paratus, because  I  think  it  may  savo  others  from  wasting 
time,  thought  and  money  upon  the  same  Bubject.  Con- 
ceive then,  reader,  if  you  please,  a  trench  dug  in  the 
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earth,  three  feet  deep,  three  feet  broad,  and  about  nine  feet 
long,  in  which  is  built  an  arched  furn  »ce,  with  a  fire- 
grate supported  on  cross  bars,  half-way  betwocn  the 
crown  of  the  arch  and  the  ground.  A  door  being 
adjusted  at  the  one  end,  from  the  other  is  led  off  a 
horizontal  flue,  of  a  foot  square  and  four  foot  long; 
whore  the  furnace  ends  and  the  fluo  begins,  a  thin  wull  ol 
perforated  bricks  is  carried  up  bt-tween.  so  that  no  large 
cinders  can  pass  from  one  into  tho  other ;  eighteen  inches 
beyond  this  Brat  lino  of  defence  a  perforated  iron-plate 
is  built  into  tho  flue,  and  beyond  that  again  another 
plate,  with  still  finer  perforations ;  at  the  open  end  of 
the  flue,  thus  triply  guarded,  a  large  brick  box  is  now 
carried  up,  in  which  is  supported  and  built-in  an  iron 
fan  or  winnower,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  its  axlo,  with 
driving  pulloy  attached,  comes  through  a  hole  in  tho 
brickwork.  Hollow  spaces  having  been  left  for  ingress 
of  tho  hot  air  from  the  fluo  into  the  open  sides  of  the 
fan,  when  that  axlo  was  mado  to  revolve  rapidly,  a 
strong  draught  was  created  through  tho  furnace,  and  a 
vast  volume  of  hot  air  was  delivered  up,  skyward,  from 
the  wido  mouth  of  the  fan,  which  mouth  was  the  only 
feature  left  visible  and  open.  Upon  tho  brick  foundation, 
which  thus  encased  tho  fin,  was  noxt  erected  a  hollow 
wooden  shaft  or  chimney,  of  about  two  feet  square  and 
twenty  foet  high.  At  four  feet  from  tho  ground  an 
opening  was  mado  into  this  chimney ;  then,  by  means  of 
slots  cut  in  tho  sides,  we  adjusted  an  iron  axle,  carrying 
a  wooden  drum  or  roller  two  feet  long  and  nine  inches 
diameter;  a  corresponding  drum  and  axlo  woro  also 
adjusted  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  an  ond- 
less  band  of  tho  strongest  bail  cloth,  also  two  feet  broad, 
was  stretched  over  both  these  rollers ;  a  driving-wheel 
and  handle  being  now  keyed  on  to  tho  lower  axle,  where 
it  protruded  through  tho  sides,  and  movement  being 
given  to  tho  lower  drum  thereby,  tho  upper  drum  and 
canvas  band  revolved  very  smoothly  and  pleasantly. 
We  next  prepared  a  number  of  tines  on  bars,  liko  the 
tines  and  bars  of  a  hay  tedder,  and  fastened  them  on  to 
tho  cndloss  band  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  inches 
apart.  All  was  thus  ready  for  tho  preliminary  trial,  and 
when  tho  outer  wheel  was  turned,  armfuls  of  hay  and 
straw  were  carried  slowly  up  by  tho  ascending  tines, 
and,  upon  passing  over  tho  upper  drum,  thoy  fell  gently 
down,  being  checked  and  shaken  out  in  their  fall  by  the 
descending  tines. 

Our  next  care  was  to  provide  for  the  movement  of  the 
fan  at  a  sufficient  velocity  to  drive  up  an  ascending 
stream  of  hot  air,  to  meet  the  falling  grass,  and  so  dry 
it.  By  borrowing  tho  fly-wheel  from  the  oat-bruiser, 
and  some  of  tho  multiplying  cog-wheels  from  the  lawn- 
mower,  we  achieved  a  very  respectable  speed,  consider- 
ing that  wo  had  only  hand-power  to  drive  with ;  and 
when  wo  lighted  a  good  flro  of  malting  coal  in  tho 
furnace  I  obtained  a  strong  stream  of  air  at  280°  by 
having  the  fun  kept  steadily  going.  But  the  first  effect 
of  this  hot  air  was  somewhat  baffling,  for  it  made  the 
canvass  band  so  slack  that  the  rollers  took  no  hold  of  it ; 
wo  pulled  it  round  by  hand  to  its  place  of  joining,  and 
overlapped  it  till  it  was  again  taut,  and  then  again  set 
both  machines  to  work ;  all  went  well  for  a  timo,  and 
wet  grass  was  fed  freely  in  at  the  lower  opening,  and 
falling  over  as  it  reached  tho  upper  drum,  meeting  the 
current  of  hot  air,  had  tho  water  drivon  out  of  it  in  the 
shapo  of  steam  from  tho  top  of  tho  chimnoy  ;  but  by- 
and-byo,  as  tho  band  became  wetted  by  tho  water  in  tho 
grass,  it  contracted  itself  so  forcibly  that  tho  axles  of  the 
drums  groaned  and  squeaked  in  their  socket*,  tho  man 
at  tho  wheel  could  no  longer  turn  it,  and  finally  the 
canvass  burst  from  its  last  lacings.  It  was  not  easy  to 
see  how  to  overcome  this  awkwardness  of  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction,  without  adopting  the  expen- 
sive and  heavy  substitution  of  iron  work  for  canvass. 
By  moans  of  a  small  model,  which  I  could  cut  and  hack 
about  in  various  ways  without  compunction,  I  found 
at  last  that  by  cutting  two  grooves  in  tho  sides  of  the 
chimney,  so  as  to  allow  the  axles  of  the  upper  drum  to 


work  up  and  down,  and  then  making  those  axles  take 
their  bearings  on  the  short  ends  of  two  levers,  tho  longer 
ends  of  those  lovers  could  bo  weighted  to  just  such  a 
balance  as  would  keep  tho  baud  always  tight  enough, 
without  putting  it  to  anything  like  a  bursting  stmin. 
This  Kot  over  the  difficulty  ;  the  balance  weights  rose 
and  fell  with  regular  inflections  as  tho  cmvass  tightened 
with  tho  introduction  of  fresh  w^t  gruss,  and  then 
gradually  slackened  again  as  the  grass  became  hay  ;  they 
might  in  practice  have  been  us6d  as  indicators  (by 
attaching  a  measured  guago  to  them}  to  tell  when  the 
hay  wns  dry  enough.  And  hero  it  may  bo  well  to  explain 
how,  when  it  teas  dry  enough,  wo  managed  to  get  it  out 
of  tho  chimney.  Simply  thus : — By  opening  a  trap-door 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  putting  a  higher  speed  on  tho 
wheel  that  drove  the  band,  tho  dry  hay  flung  itself  by 
centrifugal  force  off  tho  band  on  to  a  hay  platform,  which 
was  so  arranged  as  to  catch  it  as  it  fell,  and  from  which 
of  course  it  could  be  forked  on  to  the  stack ;  the  trap- 
door was  made  to  open  and  closo  by  a  cord  and  a  rod 
worked  from  below.  Had  there  been  need,  another 
endless  band  could  have  received  it  at  tho  top,  and 
carried  it  to  any  part  of  the  rick-yard. 

I  was  thus,  at  last,  in  possession  of  an  apparatus 
which,  although  rough  and  primitive,  was  yet  "workable," 
and  which  enabled  me  to  obtain  some  positive  data  as  to 
the  average  quantity  of  water  which  had  to  be  expelled, 
and  tho  cost  of  expelling  it.  Many  experiments  with 
this  machine  demonstrated  that  raw  grass  could  be  con- 
verted into  fine  green  hay  by  the  hot  air  and  gases  from 
a  furnaco,  without  detriment  to  its  quality.  But  my 
object  in  attempting  artificial  means  was  not  to  supersede, 
but  to  supplement,  nature  ;  and  I  knew  that  in  tho  worst 
seasons  a  very  large  proportion  of  tho  water  that  we 
havo  to  evaporate  from  grass,  in  order  to  convort  it  into 
hay,  can  bo  got  rid  of  in  the  fields  by  the  usu-il  methods. 
Tha  mere  withering  out  of  tho  sap,  which  goes  on  in 
spito  of  frequent  rains  and  absenco  of  sun,  will  effect 
this.  Hence  tho  question  to  be  answerod  was,  how  much 
coal  will  withered  grass  or  wotted  hay  require  to  finish 
it  and  make  it  fit  for  stacking.  To  answer  this,  I  carried 
out  a  largo  number  of  experiments,  extending  over 
two  seasons,  during  which  the  first  crops  and  after- 
math woro  subjected  to  trial  in  many  various  degrees 
of  greenness  and  wetness.  Tho  average  propor- 
tions obtained  in  this  way  indicated  that  ono  ton  of 
withered  grasses,  or  imperfectly  mado  and  wetted 
hay,  holds  in  combination  quantities  of  water  varying 
from  5  cwt.  to  15  cwt.,  and  that  to  free  it  from 
those  quantities,  and  render  it  fit  for  stacking,  re- 
quired respectively  (with  this  rough  and  imperfect 
apparatus)  from  1  cwt.  to  3  cwt.  of  coke.  Now,  taking 
coke  to  cost  Is.  per  cwt.,  theso  results  showed  that  the 
mero  cost  of  fuel  would  certainly  not  bo  a  bar  to  its 
employment  for  this  purposo,  bocauso  every  farmer 
knows  how  often  a  bad  season  discolours  and  doprcciatcs 
the  market  value  of  his  ha}'  to  tho  extent  of  10s.,  15s., 
or  20s.  a  load ;  and  many  are  aware  that  alternate  sun 
and  rain  destroy  its  fragrance,  and  wash  out  nearly  all 
its  solublo  and  nutritious  principles,  whilst  the  repeated 
"shaking  out,"  which  this  frequent  wetting  and  drying 
render  necessary,  knocks  out  a  largo  quantity  of  tho 
seed.  The  waste  from  these  two  causes  alone  often 
amounts  in  mcra  weight  to  a  quarter  of  a  load  per  acre, 
and  "  mero  weight"  by  no  means  represents  tho  wholo 
of  tho  loss.  If  any  largo  proportion  of  tho  hay  is  retained 
by  the  farmer  for  feeding  purposes,  ho  will  get  less  milk 
from  his  cows,  less  mutton  from  his  sheep,  and  less  work 
out  of  his  horses ;  but  leaving  theso  lust  considerations 
out  of  the  estimate,  the  two  items  of  inferior  quality  and 
worse  yield  show  an  absolute  money  diffi  renco  of  from 
30s.  to  40a.  between  ill  and  well  saved  hay.  Now,  tho 
3s.  worth  of  coke  expended  to  save  this  loss  will  leave  a 
barge  margin  for  such  extra  labour  as  tho  process  might 
require.  To  ascertain  tho  cost  of  labour  with  anydegn  o 
of  accuracy  needed  a  much  larger  and  more  finished 
apparatus  than  my  present  one,  so  tho  next  point  to  be 
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considered  was,  what  sized  machine  would  ho  required 
to  cope  practically  with  a  wot  harvest,  and  what  coat  of 
labour  would  he  involved  in  working  it  ?  With  regard 
to  the  last  question,  I  had  always  had  it  in  view  to  employ 
the  portable  steam -engines  (now  hired  out  for  threshing, 
to  give  movement  to  the  machinery,  so  as  to  utilizo  the 
waste  heat  from  their  furnaces  to  supply  hot  air  to  tho 
fun,  and  tho  waste  steam  from  tho  engine  to  heat  metal 
plates  or  pipes  in  the  shaft. 

My  working  model  was  two  feet  square  and  20  feet 
high,  and  as  that  was  able  to  convert  a  charge  of  40lbs. 
of  wot  into  30lbs.  of  dry  hay.  in  fifteen  minutes,  giving 
an  average  of  1201bs.  an  hour,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  cnlculnte  from  these  data  how  much  larger  tho  full- 
«ized  apparatus  should  bo ;  but  it  was  fairly  to  be  ex- 
ported that  tho  adaptation  of  steam  chambors  or  hot 
pipes  in  tho  shaft,  would  not  only  economise  fuel  but 
expedite  tho  drying  to  such  an  extent  as  largely  to 
modify  the  calculation  for  size.  In  order  to  test  this,  in 
my  smaller  model  (of  ono  inch  to  the  foot)  I  introduced 
front  and  back  plates,  and  heated  them  by  steam.  With 
this  addition,  hay  that  had  taken  fifteen  minutes  to  dry 
without  the  plates,  was  dried  in  ten  minutes  tcith  them — 
hence  it  followed  that  in  the  large  model  half  as  much 
again  could  have  been  dried  by  the  aid  of  hot  plates — 
that  is  180lbs.  per  hour  in  place  of  120lbs. ;  this  would 
have  be< 


finished  was  (as  before)  fragrant,  of  good  colour,  and 
readily  eaten  by  stock  of  all  kinds.    I  now  took  2 libs, 
of  this  dried  hay  and  drenched  it  with  water,  of  which 
it  retained  11  Jibs,  making  its  total  weight,  in  the  wet 
state,  32Jlbe.    It  was  then  again  subjected  to  the  hot 
blast,  and  in  eleven  minutes  was  reduced  to  16Ihs.,  and 
had  lost  very  much  of  its  fragrance.  I  record,  and  would 
ask  a  close  attention  to  this  experiment — it  beings  con- 
firmatory of  what  I  have  before  advanced  as  to  the  lots 
sustained  by  the  action  of  alternate  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  as  confirming  also  what  observant  practical  farm  em 
have  frequently  told  me,  viz. — that  the  loss  of  weight 
alone  in  a  bad  season  is  equal  to  nearly  a  quarter-load 
per  acre — say  20  per  cent.    Whilst  upon  this  subject  I 
may  mention  that,  on  referring  book  to  my  own  rough 
analysis  of  hay,  I  found  that  water  had  extracted  from 
it  18  per  cent.,  so  that  probably  a  large  proportion  of  the 
20  per  cent,  loss  by  wetting  would  consist  of  tho  soluble 
and  more  valuable  portions. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  drying  experiments.  I 
next  took  some  hay,  almost,  yet  not  quite,  ready  for 
stacking  (a  condition  in  which  it  is  very  constantly 
found  towards  evening  in  harvest  time); "it  had  been 
cut  two  days,  and  only  once  shaken  out,  and  then  win- 
rowed  up.  I  ventured  to  increase  tho  temperature  of 
tho  blast  to  320",  and  thus  reduce  30lbs.  of  this  hay  to 

rfeetly  fit  for 


have  been  equal  to  nearly  two  tons  in  twenty-four  j  221bs.  in  four  minutes,  it  being  then  perf< 
hours;  then  co  it  followed  that  a  machine  five  times  tho  stacking.  This  was  a  very  useful  indication  of  the  rapidity 

with  which  hay  may  be  dealt  with  when  it  has  arrived  at 
that  tantalising  point  where  it  only  needs  two  or  three 
hours  more  sunshine  to  finish  it.   And  this  is  the  point 


capacity  of  this  present  one  would  havo  been  able  to  dry 
and  deliver  at  the  top  of  the  stack  nearly  ten  tons  in  the 
name  time.  I  judged  that  tho  power  ol  dealing  with  a 
less  quantity  than  this  would  not  suffice  for  real  work, 
and  yet  a  shrift  of  24  feet  hiirh,  10  feet  wide,  nnd  2  feet 
broad,  with  its  hot  plates,  endless  band  and  tines,  rollers, 
wheels,  levers,  and  balance  weighta.  all  in  proportion  to 
this  increased  size,  would  have  been  both  costly  and  un- 
wieldy. 

Machinery  is  very  pretty,  especially  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  it  had  done  its  work  so  well — carrying  up  its 
charge  of  wet  hay  and  pressing  it  slightly" against  the 
Tint  plates  of  the  ascending  side,  and  then  suffering  it  to 
fall  slowly  down  over  tho  reversed  and  descending  tines, 
shaking  itself  gently  open,  so  that  tho  rising  current  of 
hot  air  could  penetrate  through  every  part  of  it,  yet 
without  any  rough  action  to  break  tho  stalks  or  shake 
out  tho  seed.    It  was  also  very  satisfactory  to  see  the 
hay  fling  itself  out  at  tho  top,  when  dry  enough,  by  tho 
simplo  action  of  centrifugal  force,  nnd  to  find  that,  with 
one  little  contrivance  after  another,  the  whole  thing  was 
as  nearly  ns  possible  automatic.    I  felt  convinced  also, 
by  watching  tho  action  of  it,  that  it  could  have  been 
readily  adapted  for  drying  wheat  and  other  grain  crops 
in  the  straw,  damp  or  sprouted  corn  in  the  seed,  malt 
after  steeping,  and  in  fact  anything  requiring  slow  and 
regular  movement,  simultaneously  with  a  perfect  ex- 
po«uro  to  a  powerful  stream  of  hot  air.    All  inventors, 
therefore,  will  sympathise  with  mo  in  tho  mortifica- 
tion with  which  I  consigned  this  promising  appara- 
tus to  the  limbo  of  oblivion,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  a  Bimple,  rough-and-ready  process  of  effecting  the 
same  ends.     I  was,  however,  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  urgent  requirements  of  most  farmers,  and  the 
prejudices  of  some,  to  know  that  unless  a  process  was 
eminently  simple,  inexpensive,  and  not  liable  to  de- 
rangement, it  would  take  a  long  time  before  it  would 
he  generally  adopted.    With  a  view  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements, I  sacrificed  much  that  «•<?*,  and  may  ecru 
>tef,  bo  found  advantageous  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
contrivance,  and  Itegan  tho  third  course  of  experiments 
by  directing  streams  of  hot  air  from  tho  fan's  mouth 
upon  mas*  s  of  wet  hay  laid  in  an  open  wooden  trough, 
causing  such  hay  to  be  lifted  and  lightened  up  occa- 
sionally with  forks,  so  as  to  bring  each  part  of  the  mass, 
in  turn,  under  tho  direct  action  of  the  nir.    Tho  first 
result  Bhowed,  several  times  over,  that  2oll«s.  of  half- 
made  hay  lost  lOlbs.  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  tempera- 
ture of  tho  ingoing  air  being  2  50°  to  280°;  the  hay  so 


at  which  art  may  be  most  usefully  called  in  to  the  assist- 
ance of  nature.  Let  us  ever  continue  to  use  all  the  aid 
that  sun  and  wind,  skilful  implements,  and  well-applied 
labour  place  at  our  disposal;  but  when  these  fail,  let  us, 
if  possible,  have  other  means  at  hand  to  complete  then- 
work.  It  was,  therefore,  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  curiosity- 
that  some  experiments  were  now  made  upon  raw  wet 
grass,  brought  in  from  the  fields  within  an  hour  after 
cutting ;  and  I  should  hardly  have  given  any  record  of 
these  but  from  a  recent  suggestion  that  the  new  and 
striking  successes  lately  obtained  in  tho  enormous 
growth  of  grass  by  moons  of  sewage  may  probably 
render  it  needful  to  dry  and  store  some  portion  of  this 
growth  at  times  of  the  year  when  sun  and  wind  are  not 
much  to  bo  depended  on.  1  may  therefore  briefly 
mention  that  4o  lbs.  of  such  gross," saturated  with  the 
heavy  morning  dew,  was  dried  into  9  lbs.  of  bright  green 
fragrant  hay  in  fifteen  minutes  by  maintaining  a  steady 
temperature  of  320°  for  tho  ingoing  air.  This  was  my 
first  experiment  with  steam  power  in  lien  of  hand 
labour,  but  1  have  since,  with  my  smallest  model, 
succoeded  several  times  in  drying  grass  in  a  similar 
condition  into  perfect  hay  in  six  minutes,  using  a  tem- 
perature of  380"  and  a  velocity  of  1,660  revolutions  p*r 
minute.* 

(To  he  continued.) 


SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report,  already 
referred  to  in  tho  Journal,  speaks  of  tho  efforts  which 
have  been  and  are  still  being  made  in  America,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  England,  for  tho  establishment,  at  great 
cost,  "of  those  arsenals  of  science  called  laboratories; 


*  Still  more  recently  (viz..  22nd  June,  186k)  irnus  upon  which  a 
four  hours'  rain  ha<l  fallen  was  cut  ami  brought  at  once  to  the  «[>en 
shed  of  the  wheat-dryer,  the  floor  of  which  ha<l  liecn  removed; 
anil  this  prow  boinu  merely  thrown  on  the  ground  before  the 
mouth  of  the  hoi  bla>»,  and  lifted  and  shaken  out  by  two  mm 
with  hay-forks,  was  converted  Into  irreen  hay  in  seven  minute*;  the 
temperature  nf  the  lnpolnir  uir  Mr g  300-'  to  320",  and  the  velocity 
of  the  fun  about  01)0  revolution*  per  minute.  The  Dnkr  of  .«nthir- 
Und,  the  Manpiess  of  Kildare,  Lord  Blantyre,  Mr  T.  K.  lluxton,  and 
several  other  irentlemen  were  present  at  tht*  experiment.  On  the 
following  day  an  average,  load  of  wetted  liay  mas,  by  similar  treat- 
ment, rendered  fit  for  stacking  In  forty-nine  minutes,  and  sent  up  by 
the  atmospheric  hoist  to  the  top  of  the  stack  In  rwenty-flvo  minutes. 
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schools,  in  fact,  which  are  formed  around  professors 
of  renown,  and  which  assume  the  perpetuity  of  scientific 
progress,  and  are  a  serious  menace  against  one  of  our 
most  legitimate  ambitions." 

Referring  to  the  inefficiency  of  existing  establishments 
for  the  purposes  in  view,  the  minister  says : — 44  It  will 
not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  wanting,  to 
impose  great  sacrifices  on  the  country,  for  if  the  Sorbonno, 
tho  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  tho  School  of  Medi- 
cine require  enlargement,  tho  cost  of  the  necessary 
buildings  may  be  divided  over  several  years." 

The  minister  points  out  that  tho  lectures  of  many  of 
the  professors  in  Paris  are  delivered  rather  to  chance 
listeners  than  to  earnest  pupils,  and  proposes  that  the 
character  of  tho  teaching  shall  bo  modified  with  especial 
view  to  the  benefit  of  tho  latter  class.  44  The  moment," 
he  says,  44  when  our  professors  shall,  as  in  tho  German 
universities,  have  veritable  pupils,  without  neglecting 
tho  precious  qualities  of  our  national  spirit,  and  without 
renouncing  tho  art  of  good  speaking,  which  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  good  thought,  they  will  give  more  time  to 
the  labour  of  literary  or  historical  erudition,  held  in  such 
high  honour  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  Khine,  and  not 
sufficiently  so  at  present  amongst  us."  Tho  government 
having  obtained  from  the  Corps  Legislatif  the  moans 
of  increasing  the  stipends  of  teachers  of  the  superior 
class,  can  ask  them  to  give,  in  addition  to  tho  lessons 
delivered  to  numerous  auditories,  didactic  instruction 
reserved  for  a  limited  number  of  persons.  Some  of  the 
faculties  have  already  taken  steps  in  tliat  direction,  and 
the  rest  must  follow.  Tho  secondary  normal  schools  now 
lieing  formed  in  connexion  with  tho  faculties  in  tho  pro- 
vinces will  doubtless  yield  the  first  supply  of  pupils  for 
the  new  courses. 

What  is  said  above  of  letters  applies  equally  to 
instruction  in  science.  In  the  scientific  courses,  says  the 
minister,  our  students  must  bo  more  exercised  in  those 
operations  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  research,  for  every 
science,  mathematical  analysis  excepted,  has  its  necessary 
exercises. 

All  the  establishments  which  lead  direct  to  a  pro- 
fession, such  as  the  faculties  of  medicine,  and  the 
superior  schools  of  pharmacy,  practical  exercises,  such 
as  dissection,  chemical  analysis,  &c,  form  a  neces- 
sary portion  of  tho  normal  course  of  scholastic  studies, 
but  it  is  not  tho  Bamo  in  tho  faculties  of  science, 
or  in  the  great  scientific  establishments.  Each  chair  of 
chomistry,  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  natural  history, 
has  a  laboratory  attached  to  it,  in  which  the  experiments 
necessary  for  the  professors'  lessons  are  made,  but  thoy 
are  at  present  closed  against  the  students,  to  whom  they 
should  bo  opened,  though  not  to  mere  casual  listeners ; 
and  such  laboratories  of  instruction  would  become  schools, 
from  which  tho  directors  of  tho  proposed  laboratories  of 
research  would  select  their  assistants. 

The  laboratories  of  research,  says  tho  minister,  would 
be  equally  useful  to  the  masters  and  public,  and  would, 
therefore,  ensure  tho  future  progress  of  science ;  the 
pupils,  already  well  grounded  in  theoretical  knowledge, 
and  accustomed  in  the  laboratories  of  instruction  to  the 
use  of  instruments  and  elementary  manipulation,  would, 
in  tho  laboratories  of  research,  bo  grouped  in  small 
numbers  around  an  eminent  teacher,  would  bo  stimulated 
by  his  example,  and  would  practice,  under  his  eyes,  in 
the  art  of  observation  and  tho  methods  of  experimenta- 
tion. This  has  already  been  tho  case  in  the  few 
laboratories  of  research  existing  in  France;  and  it  is 
through  institutions  of  this  kind  tint  "Germany  has 
arrived  at  that  large  development  of  the  experimental 
sciences  which  we  watch  with  uneasy  sympathy." 

In  many  cases  the  same  building  may  servo  for 
laboratories  of  both  kinds,  and  the  same  professor  may 
bo  ut  tho  head  of  both,  with  advantage  to  science  and 
economy  in  working. 

One  innovation,  very  remorkablo  for  Franco,  is  intro- 
duced with  respect  to  tho  laboratories: — 14  The  essential 
condition  of  these  Laboratories,"  says  the  report,  44  will 


be  that  the  professors  in  charge  of  them  shall  have  entire 
liberty  to  carry  on  their  own  labours  as  well  as  of  the 
studies  of  thoir  pupils,  without  reference  to  any  official 
programme,  in  tho  manner  they  may  believe  most 
advantageous  to  science." 

L'Kcole  Pratique  des  Unutes  Etudes  is  the  crowning  of 
this  now  educational  edifice.  It  has  often  been  argued 
that  tho  studont  of  pure  science  is  little  assisted  in  his 
studies,  or  rather  that  such  assistance  sadly  wants  system 
and  precision.  Tho  French  school  of  chemistry  has  had 
the  benefit  of  a  regular  school,  and  French  chemistry 
has  thoreby  greatly  oenefited.  It  is  now  proposed  that 
all  tho  sciences  shall  have  the  satno  advantages  by  means 
of  the  now  school  in  question.  44  Tho  words  practical 
school,"  says  tho  minister,  44  must  not  bo  taken  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  which  would  call  up  ideas  of  industrial 
utility,  but  in  the  most  elevated  sense,  as  expressing  the 
fact  that  tho  work,  both  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  hands,  is 
necessary  to  confirm  and  extend  the  highest  and  the  most 
delicate  conceptions  of  tho  scientific  spirit.  What  is 
chemistry  without  manipulation,  philosophy  and  physio- 
logy without  experiment,  or  Iwtanv  without  herboriza- 
tion." 

To  give  nn  cxamplo  of  tho  working  of  the  system,  the 
pupils  of  tho  mathematical  section  will  be  admitted  to 
courses  at  tho  observatory,  where  they  will  be  initiated 
into  tho  theoretical  knowlodgo  that  astronomical  mathe- 
matics demand,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  all  tho  instru- 
ments employed  in  astronomical  observation,  thus  form- 
ing a  veritable  school  of  astronomy. 

In  philology,  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Paris 
only  teach  the*  classical  languages,  and  in  history  only 
the  general  history  of  antiquity,  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  of  modern  times.  The  programme  of  tho  new 
school  will  include  archaeology,  tho  science  of  Language, 
paleography,  comparative  philology,  general  grammar, 
critical  history,  &e. 

Tho  Ecole  Pratique  will,  of  course,  not  be  a  special 
establishment ;  the  pupils  will  be  non-resident,  and  will 
attend  tho  various  courses  as  students  in  medicino  attend 
tho  faculties,  tho  hospitals,  tho  museums,  and  tho  ana- 
tomical schools. 

44  There  is  no  question,"  says  the  report,  44  that  youths 
belonging  to  families  in  easy  circumstances  will  be 
attracted  to  this  school  by  its  liberal  character,  without 
asking  for  public  employment  at  tho  time  of  quitting 
it.  The  practical  schools  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  by  way  of  example,  will  assist  in  forming 
around  that  establishment  a  real  faculty  of  agriculture 
for  tho  study  of  the  laws  of  animal  and  vegetnblo  produc- 
tion, with  which  every  proprietor  of  land  or  agriculturist 
ought  to  be  acquainted." 

The  flexible  organization  thus  given  to  the  new 
practical  school,  renders  it  applicable  to  tho  faculties  in 
the  provinces  as  well  as  in  tho  metropolis. 

The  report  is  followed  by  two  imperial  decrees.  Tho 
first  establishes  the  laltoratories  of  instruction  and  re- 
Boarch.  By  tho  first  article,  tho  laboratories  attached  to 
the  various  chairs  are  declared  open  as  laboratories  of 
instruction,  for  manipulation  and  practical  experiments, 
to  candidates  for  tho  licentiate,  to  pupils  of  the  new 
Practical  School,  and  also  to  candidates  for  admission  to 
tho  school  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion. Should  the  accommodation  t>e  at  present  insuffi- 
cient, tho  professor  is  to  examine  tho  candidates,  and  to 
admit  them  by  order  of  merit. 

The  second  article  orders  the  establishment  of  labora- 
tories of  research,  by  tho  minister,  on  the  advice  of  tho 
Superior  Council  of  tho  new  Practical  School,  and  the 
supply  of  the  necessary  funds  from  the  special  grant  re- 
ferred to  above,  both  tor  the  material  of  tho  laboratory 
and  tho  payment  of  tho  director.  Tho  director  is  to  re- 
commend to  the  minister  tho  appointment  of  tho  neces- 
sary assistants,  and  a  list  of  tho  pupils  ho  proposes  to 
admit  to  the  biboratory.  The  minister  is  also  authorised  to 
grant  annwd  indemnities  to  professors  who  may  establish 
laboratories  of  research,  independent  of  public  institu- 
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tions.  (One,  if  not  more,  already  cxiste  in  Pari*.)  The 
minister  may,  moreover,  upon  the  advice  of  the  superior 
council,  accord  indemnities  to  pupils  admitted  to  thene 
laboratories. 

The  first  articlo  of  tho  decree  for  the  establishment  of 
the  new  school  runs  as  follows :— "  A  practical  school  of 
superior  studios  ns  established  in  Paris,  in  connection 
with  tho  scicnti6c  establishments  under  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  tho  objoct  of  which  is  to  join  to 
theoretical  education  those  experiments  and  exercises 
which  may  fortify  and  extend  it."  The  School  is 
divided  into  four  sections  :— 1.  Mathematics ;  2.  Natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry;  3.  Natural  history  and 
physiology ;  4.  Historical  history  and  philological 
science.  The  professors  of  the  second  and  third 
seotions  will  take  the  title  of  directors  of  laboratories, 
and  those  of  the  other  two  sections  that  of  directors  of 
studies. 

No  condition,  with  respect  to  age,  grade,  or  nationality, 
is  laid  down  with  respect  to  pupils  of  this  school,  but  all 
candidates  must  go  through  a  probationary  stage  of  three 
months  or  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  to  be 
classified  by  the  director,  assisted  by  a  permanent  com* 
mission.  Admission  remains  finally  with  the  minister, 
and  a  pupil  may  belong  to  two  or  more  sections.  No 
pupil  to  remain  more  than  three  years  in  the  school. 

The  pupils  are  expected  to  furnish  written  memoirs  on 
given  subjects,  and  analyses  of  books  of  science  or 
erudition,  foreign  as  well  as  French ;  to  make  researches 
in  the  libraries  and  museums  on  given  subjects,  and  to 
report  the  results  in  writing.  The  pupils  in  tho  section 
of  natural  history  and  physiology  will  tako  part  in 
scientific  excursions  directed  by  the  professors ;  and  t  host- 
belonging  to  tho  sections  of  mathematics,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  chemistry  will  visit  workshops  famous  for 
their  machinery  and  tools,  or  for  special  methods  of 
manufacture. 

The  minister  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  superior 
council,  grant  annual  allowances  to  pupils  of  the  school ; 
and  pupils  who  exhibit  great  aptitude  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  allowed  to  presont  themselves  for  the  dogroc 
of  doctor  without  passing  through  the  licentiate. 

Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  superior  normal 
school,  and  those  who  have  taken  tho  degree  of  agrege  of 
public  instruction,  may  be  named  by  the  minister,  for  the 
period  of  two  years,  assistant-professors  or  "  prcparators" 
in  one  of  the  sections  of  tho  new  practical  schools, 
with  an  allowance,  according  to  position,  of  1,200  or 
2,000  francs. 

The  assistants  or  pupils  of  tho  school  will  bo  employed 
by  tho  minister  in  scientific  foreign  missions. 

Each  section  of  the  school  will  bo  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  permanent  commission  of  five  members, 
named  for  three  years,  by  tho  minister,  from  amongst 
tho  directors  of  the  school ;  other  directors  to  form  part 
of  tho  commission  whenever  any  question  relative  to 
their  own  laboratory  is  to  bo  discussed. 

All  the  directors  are  expected  to  furnish  annual  reports 
of  the  working  of  tho  classes  or  laboratories. 

Tho  superior  council  of  tho  school  consists  of 
the  perpetual  secretaries  of  tho  Academies  of  Sciences 
and  Belles  Lettrcs ;  the  administrator  of  the  College 
of  France;  tho  directors  of  the  Museum,  tho  OWr- 
vatory,  tho  Ecolc  Normale,  the  Imperial  Archives, 
the  Ecolo  des  Chartes,  tho  administrator  of  the  Bib- 
liothequo  Imperialo,  tho  curators  of  tho  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  the  deans  of  tho  Faculties  of  Sciences, 
Letters,  and  Medicine,  with  the  members  of  tho  four 
permanent  commissions  above  mentioned.  This  council, 
besides  advising  tho  minister  on  all  important  points 
relative  to  the  school  and  laboratories,  may  recom- 
mend pupils  quitting  the  school  to  appointments  ns 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  as  preparators,  assistant 
naturalists  or  astronomers,  librarians,  &c. 

Tho  council  to  moot  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  at  the 
commencement  and  closing  of  the  annual  course. 

Certificates  of  study,  medals,  honourable  mentions, 


subventions,  and  special  recompenses  will  be  given  to 
tho  pupils  of  the  school  at  tho  end  of  each  scholastic  year. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  mention  through- 
out the  report  or  tho  decrees  of  any  fees  to  be  paid  by 
tho  pupils. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  attempts  ever 
nr.ido  to  bring  tho  highest  class  of  education  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  possess  the  necessary  preBmiruiry 
knowledge,  together  with  sufficient  capacity  to  offer  fair 
promise  of  success.  Tho  schemo  may  seem  complicated 
on  paper,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  consist? 
entirely  in  the  retension  and  popularising  of  existing 
means  of  instruction,  the  apparent  complication  dis- 
appears.  


line  3rts. 


Works  or  Art  ordered  by  the  City  op  Pa bj i 
nc  ring  tub  Pkbsext  Ybar. — According  to  a  Paris 
journal,  the  artistic  budget  of  tho  City  of  Paris  for  the 

Siroscnt  year  amounts  to  tho  sum  of  £13,882,  and  the 
ollowing  is  tho  list  of  commissions  given  to  artists  :— 
Two  paintings  for  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Bernard 
—artist,  M.  Porion.  Decoration  of  the  chapel  of  St 
Vincent  do  Paul,  and  restoration  of  stained  glass  window 
in  the  church  of  St.  Etienno  du  Mont— M.  Felon. 
Church  of  St.  Eustache :  painting  for  the  chapel  of  the 
Sacre  GVur,  by  M.  Humbert;  and  window  em  gruaiUe 
for  tho  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  by  M.  Lafaye,  St.  Germain 
des  Pres :  a  crucifixion,  by  M.  Montagny.  St.  Gervais : 
three  figures  in  stone,  by  M.  Marcellin.  St.  J acques  du 
Haut  Pas :  decoration  of  tho  chapel  of  the  Virgin — 1L 
Auguste  Chuzc.  St.  Jean  Baptiste :  fine  painted  windows 
— M.  Steinhoil.  St.  Joseph :  the  wholo  of  tho  windows 
to  bo  painted,  by  M.  Oudinot.  St.  Laurent :  decoration, 
enamelled  on  lava,  for  the  portico,  by  M.  Paul  Baize. 
St.  Medard :  painting  for  the  chapel  of  St  Catherine, 
by  M.  de  Pommayrac  St  Nicholas  des  Champs : 
painting  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Bruno,  by  M.  Kaplinahx 
St.  Roch :  two  groups  in  atone  for  the  facade,  one  by  Af. 
Victor  Vilain,  the  other  by  M.  Vital  Dubray ;  statue*, 
in  stone,  St.  Clotilde,  by  M.  Loison ;  and  St.  Genevieve, 
by  M.  Aizelin.  St.  Sulpice :  two  lar^e  paintings  for  the 
transepts,  by  M.  Signol.  Tho  following  are  for  tho  new 
monumental  buildings: — Church  of  St.  Francois  Xavior 
tho  mission  of  the  apostles,  by  M.  Cases;  the  four 
evangelists,  by  M.  ELie  Delaunay ;  the  decoration  of 
tho  chapel  of  tho  Virgin,  by  M.  Jules  Lefebvre;  a 
statue  of  tho  Virgin,  by  M.  Bonnassieux  ;  a  bas-Mtlief 
for  the  fronton,  by  M.  Jules  Thomas ;  two  figures  of 
angels,  by  M.  Falquieres :  a  statuo  of  St.  Peter,  by  M. 
Sanson,  and  of  8t.  Paul,  by  M.  Franceachi ;  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Pascal  lamb  and  two  angels  for  tho  principal  door, 
by  Madame  Bertaux ;  two  painted  glass  windows  and 
three  roses,  thirty-four  windows  m  (/rwatV/t-,  and  twenty- 
one  other  decorated  windows,  by  M.  Ottin,  fils.  St 
Pierre  de  Montrougc :  bas-relief,  in  stone,  of  the  Last 
Supper,  for  the  hiph  altar,  by  M.  Maniglier.  Vaudeville 
theatre :  ceiling,  and  four  panels,  representing  Comedy, 
Fairy,  Music,  and  tho  Drama,  by  M.  Mazcrolles.  Ecolc 
Turgot :  bust  of  tho  founder,  by  M.  Oourtet ;  and  bas- 
relief,  for  tho  fronton,  by  M.  Maillet  Fountain  of  the 
Chateau  d'Eau :  models  of  lions,  by  M.  Alfred  Jacque- 
maxt.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  City  has  ordered  a 
commemorativo  medal  of  tho  now  church  of  St. 
Augustine  of  M.  Alphco  Dubois ;  a  similar  medal  of 
the  church  of  La  Trinitc  of  M.  Borel  Valentin  ;  an 
engraving  of  the  Calvary,  painted  by  the  late  M.  Fl;m- 
drin,  in  tho  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  of  M. 
Poncet ;  and  ono  of  M.  Hein's  picture  of  tho  martyrdom 
of  St.  Cyr  and  St.  Juliette,  in  the  church  of  St  Gervaia, 
to  bo  executed  by  M.  Achillo  Martinet.  [Mem. — Tho 
former  lists  wero  not  quite  correctly  dated ;  they  ran 
from  May  to  May,  while  this  is  for  the  current  year, 
1868.  The  presont  refers  only  to  the  Municipality  of 
Paris.] 
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CONORBSS  FOB  THS    DlSCUBSIOJ*  OF  THE  METHODS  OF 

Tbackino  Dbawixo,  Ac. — The  meetings  of  this  congress, 
already  noticed  in  the  Journal,  are  carried  on  with  much 
animation.  The  first  question  in  tho  second  section 
the  following :— 14  Previous  to  the  foundation  of 
•  of  tho  beaux  arts,  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts 
only  taught  in  tho  studios  of  artiste.  Public  schools 
have  now  taken  tho  place  of  tho  ancient  mode  of  appren- 
ticeship. What  are  tho  merits  and  tho  advantages  of 
the  two  systems  P"  Tho  discussion  upon  this  question 
lasted  throe  hours.  M.  Slingeneyer  criticised  tho  present 
organisation  of  academies,  which  he  said  arose  in  the 
decline  of  art,  and  had  not  produced  the  effect  expected 
of  them.  The  professor  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
teaching  drawing  from  nature  before  that  of  copying 
from  the  antique ;  and  recommended  that  while  Govern- 
ment  should  appoint  the  director  of  an  academy,  the 
nomination  of  tho  professors  should  rest  with  tho  latter. 
M.  CunneeL,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Ghent,  was  of 
opinion  that  drawing  after  nature  and  from  the  antique 
should  bo  taught  simultaneously,  and  advocated  the 
popularising  and  decentralization  of  academies.  M.  Do 
Taeye  sketched  a  plan  combining  the  two  methods  of 
art  education,  namely,  academic  instruction,  to  develop 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupil  and  give  him  tho  necessary 
amount  of  science,  and  public  ateliers  where  tho  pupils 
might  receive  instruction  from  distinguished  artist*.  I 
Many  of  tho  professors  who  spoke  maintained  tho  thesis  i 
that  the  business  of  academies  was  simply  to  teach  tho 
"grammar  and  orthography  of  art."  A  long  and 
animated  discussion  took  place  on  tho  methods  of 
teaching  elementary  drawing,  several  of  which  were 
explained  by  their  professors;  *' but,"  said  ono  of  the 
speakers,  "  whatever  may  be  tho  method  employed  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  drawing,  and  this  rests  on  positive 

{principles."  Ho  divided  the  teaching  of  drawing  into 
our  classes  :  — Linear  and  curvilinear  drawing,  relief  und 
the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  superior  education,  or 
art.  "All  the  world  learns  to  write,  and  all  the  world 
should  learn  to  draw." 


Itanufactnres. 

Phoductiov  op  Silk  ix  thb  Provisos  of  Ccxeo. — Tho 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  Turin  have 
published  tho  following  official  returns  of  tho  quantity 
of  cocoons  brought  for  sale  at  the  various  markets  in  tho 
principal  towns  in  the  province  of  ,Cuneo  during  tho 
present  year  (1868)  :— 

Town  Quantity  of  Coooon*. 

Alba  (Myriagrammes)  34,827 

Bra   „  12,422 

Ceva    „  8,118 

Cuneo   „  57,468 

Fossano    f.,  9,223 

Mondovi   ;„  13,226 

Racconigi   „  47,070 

Sduzso    „  21,444 

Savigliano    „  11,864 

Total    215,664 


declared  he  would  proceed  to  a  new  adjudication,  which 
would  be  based  on  the  furnishing  tho  greatest  number 
of  Le  Petit  Moniteur  to  the  government,  independent  of 
the  numbers  furnished  gratuitously  to  the  communes, 
in  order  that  the  most  important  of  them  might 
receive  extra  numbers.  M.  Wittorsheim  offered  to 
give,  in  addition  to  tho  numbers  to  bo  furnished  for 
each  commune,  55.000 ;  M.  Pointol,  26,230  ;  M.  Charles 
Schiller,  25,006;  M.  Plon,  25,000.  The  adjudication 
was  given  in  favour  of  M.  Wittorsheim,  subject  to 
the  final  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  State. 
That  the  four  competitors  can  offer  such  an  enor- 
mous reduction,  shows  a  considerable  progress  in 
the  art  of  printing.  Tho  editor  of  Lt*  Mondet  con- 
siders this  mystery  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  M.  Marinoni  has  invented  a  new  press.  In  that 
rests  tho  secret  of  this  wonderful  adjudication.  M. 
Marinoni  at  first  thought  of  offering  to  contract  for  the 
printing  himself,  so  as  to  astonish  the  world  by  his  low 
prieo ;  but  on  further  consideration  he  determined  not  to 
incur  so  great  a  responsibility,  not  altogether  suited  to 
him,  and  he  contented  himself  with  negotiating  with  the 
four  competitors  for  the  adoption  of  his  new  press.  It 
is  he,  therefore,  who  is  in  reality  tho  printer  of  the 
Moniteur  Universel. 

Postal  Statistics  of  Italy. — The  following  statistics 
of  the  receipts  of  tho  PoBt-ofhVo  during  tho  first  half  of 
the  present  year,  as  compared  with  that  of  1867,  is  taken 
from  the  official  returns  just  published  by  tho  General 
Director  of  the  Italian  Post-office:— 

lHSH,  ISflT. 

Letters  posted  ....  41.056,737      ..  40,746,626 

°££terPri°f*1..  j  -  <■•"».<« 
Free  correspond-  j 

once,  postal  ser- |  14,874,103  ..  14,799,665 

vice,  &c  ) 

Franc*.  Francs. 

PtsuDedCe..<!rd.e.r8}  71,739,639  ..  59,623,838 

TPort^mcoP!.°.f}  7'734>666"78  ..  7,430,286-46 


Printtxq"'op  thb  Monitei'r. — The  minister,  M. 
Rouher,  having  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  printing 
and  supply  of  tho  Moniteur  Univertel  and  Le  Petit 
Moniteur  for  the  French  Government,  the  conditions  of 
which  had  been  previously  published,  made  his  adjudi- 
cation a  few  days  since.  There  were  four  tenders  sent 
in,  with  caution  money  duly  lodged.  On  opening  the 
it  was  found  that  all  four  offered  to  supply 
aent  with  Le  Petit  Moniteur  for  each  of  tho  40,000 
mines  of  the  empire  for  nothing.  Tho  minister  then 


Hoxo  Kong. — The  number  of  passengers  visiting  and 
leaving  the  city  of  Victoria  is  now  estimated  at  600,000 
annually,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  Chinese.  Tho 
circumstances  of  this  colony  aro  entirely  exceptional, 
inasmuch  as  Hong  Kong,  though  an  island,  is  separated 
in  some  places  by  scarcely  a  mile  of  water  from  the  main- 
land, and  is  surrounded  by  the  refuse  of  a  large  popula- 
tion specially  addicted  to  piracy.  During  the  past  year 
the  amount  of  gaol  accommodation  has  been  decreased ; 
tho  quality  of  the  labour  exacted  from  prisoners  has  been 
made  moro  rigorous,  and  tho  police  h  ivo  been  entirely 
reorganised,  resulting  in  a  diminution  of  crime,  as  com- 
pared with  previous  years,  of  30  per  cent.  Piracy  has 
greatly  diminished,  a  system  having  been  recently  adopted 
compelling  all  native  vessels  to  take  out  licenses,  by 
which  means  tho  name  of  every  junk,  with  particulars 
of  her  armament,  cargo,  master,  and  destination,  aro  ob- 
tained and  recorded.  The  population  of  Hong  Kong 
now  numbers  1 15,000,  of  which  29,459  aro  females ;  these 
numbers  being  exclusive  of  the  military  and  naval  forces, 
and  inclusive  of  2. 1 1 3  European  and  American  civil  resi- 
dents. The  imports  for  1866  amounted  to£54,613,008,  and 
tho  exports  to  £32,592,295,  exclusive  of  treasure,  which 
amounted  respectively  to  £12.771.967  and  £13,862,955 
sterling.  The  foreign  trade  with  China  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  moro  than  ninety-four  millions  of  pounds 
sterling ;  and  of  that  trnde  tho  b!i  iro  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  seventy-one  and  a  half  millions,  or  nearly 
63  per  cent,  of  tho  whole. 
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Victorias  Jams  ajni  Prxsertrs. — The  latest  nddition 
to  the  utock  of  new  industries  in  this  colony  is  a  manu- 
factory of  jams  and  preserve*,  which  form  a  considerable 
item  in  the  consumption  of  the  year.  At  one  time  the 
colony  imported  largely  from  home,  latterly  it  has 
obtained  it*  main  supplies  from  Tasmania,  but  now  the 
time  has  como  when  ita  fruit  crops  exceed  the  demand, 
and  are  being  utilised  in  this  w;iy. 

Railways  is  Victoria.  ■  Tho  returns  of  the  Victorian 
railways  continue  to  exhibit  a  marked  improvement 
over  those  of  last  ye:ir.  The  aggregate  receipts,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  voar  to  the  9th  July,  amounted  to 
£286,937  Us.,  against  £271, 338  16s.  4d.  taken  during 
the  same  period  of  1867,  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of 
1868  of  £12,598  17s.  8d.  Tho  weekly  average  this  vear 
has  been  £10.627  6s.  od.,  against  A  10.160  13s.  "lid. 
There  arc  2.34  miles  now  open.  On  tho  Melbourno  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Railway  a  similar  improvement  is  discern- 
ible. Tho  aggregate  returns  for  tho  past  half-year 
amount  to  £67.309,  against  £64.814  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  weekly  average  has  been 
£2,560,  against  £2,462  in  1867. 

Industry  im  Nkw  South  Walm. — The  5yrf«#y  Empire 
■ays: — "The  numbers  directly  employed  in  mining  form 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, oat  they  stimulate  every  other  department  of 
business,  and  ndd  more  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
industrial  and  mercantile  classes  otherwise  en  {raged  than 
to  the  diggers  themselves.  Not  only  does  gold  mining 
give  encouragement  for  the  use  of  steam  power,  and  for 
the  more  perfeet  instruments  of  industry,  it  disposes  of 
nunvrous  hands  who  would  be  of  little  use  in  any 
ordinary  oeeup  ition,  and  who  would  make  a  living  only 
where  inferior  forms  of  toil  are  well  compensated  and 
more  in  demand.  No  doubt  there  are  the  results  of 
demoralisation  to  bo  taken  into  account,  but  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of  Australian 
colonisation,  wo  shall  see  that  fixed  society  has  been 
greatly  relieved  by  the  existence  of  attractive  occupations 
in  districts  remote  from  crowded  cities.  They,  however, 
arc  not  friends  of  the  mining  population  who  inspire 
them  with  unfounded  expectations  of  great  success,  and 
discourago  tho  slower  process  of  gain  which  mny  result 
from  more  settled  habits.  Thcro  are  no  doubt  gold 
fields  that  are  grown  into  towns,  and  where  there  is  a 
tendency  in  mining  to  beeomo  a  permanent  occupation, 
admitting  of  capital  and  division,  in  short  reducing  the 
system  of  getting  gold  to  the  common  order  and  relations 
Of  a  fixed  industry.  Whenever  this  takes  place,  there 
is  a  probability  that  tho  common  employments  will 
ultimately  increase  fur  above  the  enterprise  which 
originally  attracted  the  uttention  of  the  people,  and  that 
by  tho  time  mining  is  exhausted  it  may  cease  to  be 
necessary.  The  occupation  which  first  drew  population 
to  a  particular  centre  will  give  place  to  still  more  profit- 
able employments  and  pursuits." 


Harry  Chhstbr,  a  Vice- President  of  the  Society, 
died  on  the  .5th  inst.,  at  his  house  in  Rutland-gate,  after 
a  short  illnose,  having  only  returned  from  Switzerland 
on  the  preceding  Friday.  Ho  was  the  youngent  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Chester,  of  Bush  Hall,  Herts,  Master 
of  tho  Ceremonies  under  King  George  III.,  Georgo  IV., 
William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria.  Ho  was  born  on  the 
1st  October,  1806,  and  w.ts  educated  at  tho  Charterhouse 
and  Westminster  schools,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  a  few  terms,  but  quitted 
it  in  1826  to  accept  a  clerkship  in  tho  Privy  Council 
Ofiice,  and  was  for  a  short  time  attached  to  tho  British 
Embassy  Ht  Lisbon.  Ho  was  appointed  assistant  secretary 
to  tho  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  in 
1863,  and  held  this  office  till  1868.  Ho  was  a  magistrate 
for  Middlesex,  and  at  his  death  was  chairman  of  the  Life 


Department  of  the  Sun  Insurance  Company.  Mr. 
Chester's  connection  with  the  Society  of  Art*  arose  in 
this  wise  :— In  November,  1861,  he  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  the  Council,  proposing  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Society  41  to  develop  existing,  and  to  create 
new,  institutions  of  the  class  commonly  called  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institutions,  Mechanics  Institutes,  4c, 
and  to  affiliate  them  to  the  Society  of  Arts."  This  letter 
having  been  considered  by  the  Council,  a  committee  w;»s 
appointed  to  report  on  tho  proposal,  and  on  the  18th 
May,  1862,  a  conference  was  held,  at  which  the  resolu- 
tions wore  passed  which  form  tho  basis  of  the  conditions 
on  which  tho  institutions  then  were,  and  are  now,  re- 
ceived into  Union.  This  conference  was  presided  over  by 
tho  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  and  among  the  supporter* 
of  the  resolutions  wore  Eail  Granville,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
tho  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Mr.  Strutt,  M.P.  (now  Lord 
Helper),  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,and  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  M.P.  Out  of  this  Union  of  Institutions  grew  the 
Society's  system  of  examinations,  the  arrangements  for 
which,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  were  doe,  in 
almost  every  detail,  to  Mr.  Chester  himself.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  system  of  examination,  from  62  candidates  in 
1 866  to  nearly  two  thousand  in  the  present  year ;  the  special 
interest  taken  in  them  by  the  Prince  Consort,  who  gave  an 
annual  prixe  of  twenty-live  guineas  (still  graciously  con- 
tinued by  the  Queen),  are  matters  so  well  known  to  memben 
of  tho  Society,  that  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  allade  to 
them.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  1863-64.,  Mr. 
Chester  was  invited,  at  very  short  notice  (owing  to  the  re- 
signation of  Capt.  Owen),  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Council,  and  the  address  which  ho  delivered  on  thai 
occasion  (the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Society's 
foundation)  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the 
members.  Mr.  Chester,  with  a  view  to  promoting'  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  educational  appliances  and 
systems  in  use  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  induced 
the  Council  to  hold,  in  1864,  an  exhibition  of  educa- 
tional apparatus,  which  took  place  in  St  Martin's  Hill. 
It  woidd  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  many  valuable 
suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Chester  at  the  Council  hoard, 
a  large  number  of  which  resulted  in  useful  and  important 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Society ;  but  it  may  he  men- 
tioned that  in  May,  1869,  he  proposed  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee*  on  Musical  Pitch,  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption,  by  a  considerable  number  of  our  leading 
musicians,  of  tho  pitch  then  decided  on.  Among  his 
more  recent  proposals  may  be  mentioned  the  appoint- 
ment of  tho  Food  Committee,  m  tho  formation  and 
working  of  which  ho  gave  much  valuable  assistance. 
His  constant  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
and  Committees,  as  well  as  at  our  evening  meetings, 
und  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  Journal,  show 
the  unvarying  interest  that  he  took  in  all  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  Society;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
there  was  no  face  more  familiar  to  the  mom* era  than  his, 
or  one  that  will  bo  more  painfully  missed  at  our  various 
gatherings.  He  threw  himself  into  all  that  ho  under- 
took, with  an  ardour  which  sometimes  overtasked  his 
physical  powers ;  and  an  entire  absence  of  all  self-seek- 
ing was  a  remarkable  feature  in  his  character.  His 
kind  and  genial  disposition,  and  his  singularly  courteous 
manner,  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact,  and  the  Council,  and  especially  the  officers, 
with  whom  ho  was  in  almost  daily  communication, 
one  and  all,  feel  that  his  death  has  deprived  them  of  a 
friend. 


Thr  Mo>t  Ckjtis  Tunnkl, — During  the  second  fort- 
night of  the  past  month  (SeptemlM-r)  the  progress  made  at 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was  64*46  metres  ;  of  which  26*10 
metres  were  driven  on  tho  Italian  side  at  Pardonneche, 
and  29-36  metres  on  the  French  side  at  Modano.  This 
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makes  a  total  advancement  of  106*85  metre*  daring  the 
month.  The  position  of  these  works  up  to  tho  30th 
September  was  as  follows  :— 

Metres. 

Length  driven  at  Bardonneche  ....  6,21 1-10 
Length  driven  ut  Modano    3,031-60 


Total  length  of  tunnel  driven   8.84260 

Length  remaining  to  be  driven  ....  8,377*40 

Total  length  of  tunnel  ....  12,220  00 

Precaution  Against  AccmaNTS  in  Mines.— A  new 
method  of  destroying  choke-damp  by  moans  of  electricity 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
M.  Delaurior,  and  referred  to  tho  mineralogical  section 
of  that  body  for  examination.  Tho  inventor  proposes  to 
placo  copper  conductors,  of  considerable  thickness,  in 
the  galleries ;  these  are  to  bo  broken  at  intervals,  and 
joined  by  moans  of  very  thin  gold  wiro,  soldered  to  the 
copper,  the  gold  wire  to  bo  surrounded  by  flowers  of 
Bulphnr,  which  ignites  readily.  By  passing  a  strong 
current  of  electricity  through  the  conductors,  tho  gold 
wiro  becomes  red-hot,  the  sulphur  is  ignited,  and  burns 
tho  mixture  of  air  and  other  gases  which  may  be  pre- 
sent. By  this  means,  says  tho  inventor,  the  circuit  is 
never  broken  ;  and  if  an  explosion  of  gases  take  place,  it 
is  shown  by  tho  fact  of  the  sulphur  being  blown  off. 
The  electric  current  is  to  be  made  to  pass  through  tho 
apparatus  every  morning,  before  tho  descent  of  the 
miners,  and  by  putting  a  tow  pinches  of  sulphur  on  the 
gold  wire  overy  evening,  many  Uvea  might  bo  spared. 
Several  members  of  the  Academy  spoke  approvingly  of  tho 
proposed  plan,  but  all  coincided  in  the  opinion  that  regular 
and  powerful  means  of  ventilation  could  in  no  case  be 
dispensed  with  in  mines  where  choke-damp  existed,  and, 
moreover,  that  tho  combustion  of  explosive  gases,  by  ! 
the  means  proposed,  would  of  itself  render  ventilation 
necessary,  as  it  would  produce  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of , 
carbon,  one  suffocating  and  the  other  poisonous. 

Reclamation  op  Wastb  Lands. — A  company  com- 
menced two  years  sinco  tho  irrigation  of  a  large  tract  of 
land,  in  what  are  colled  the  Landes  of  the  Pontlong,  near 
Pau,  in  tho  Pyrenees,  and  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  tho 
other  day  has  produced  an  account  of  the  results  obtained 
to  the  present  time.   Of  the  two  thousand  five  hundred 


acres  belonging  to  the  company,  ono-balf  have  this  year 
produced  fine  crops  of  hay  and  grain,  while  the  remainder 
arc  still  covered  with  fern  and  reeds,  intermixed  with 
grass,  which  affords  poor  nourishment  for  cattle  during 
only  about  two  months  in  tho  year.  It  would  be  satis- 
factory to  know  at  what  cxpenso  and  in  what  manner 
this  important  reclamation  has  been  effected,  for  few 
countries  are  without  waste  land  which  requires  some 
similar  treatment. 

Peat  Lanus  anu  Forests  on  Fire. — Fjttraordinary 
accounts  are  given  of  the  fires  which  have  occurred 
between  the  Kussian  frontier,  to  tho  north-east  of 
PruRsia,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  whole  country  was  said 
to  be  in  flames  for  a  distanco  of  four  hundred  miles  or 
more.  The  soil,  which  consists  principally  of  a  bed  of 
at,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  from  the 
ong  drought,  and  tho  excessive  heat  of  the  summer, 
took  fire,  as  tho  reports  say.  at  ten  thousand  different 
points  ;  tho  fire,  which  commenced  beneath,  soon  reached 
the  surface,  and  communicated  itself  to  the  forests.  The 
air  was  so  laden  with  smoke  that  numbers  of  persons  had 
fallen  down  suffocated.  Later  accounts  state  that  the 
fire  spread  towards  tho  south,  where  also  tho  forests 
were  in  flames.  In  several  of  tho  northern  districts,  where 
the -forests  arc  immense  and  almost  impenetrable,  there 
were  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  of  acres  in  a  state  of 
incandescence.  The  at'Sonco  of  dates,  names,  and  other 
particulars  detract  from  tho  credibility  of  these  reports, 
but  tho  disaster  seems  very  serious. 


Corr  sponociue. 
 •  

Wages  of  TnE  Aoriculttral  Larourbr.  —  Str, 
I  see  by  tho  Society's  Journal  of  last  week  that 
you  want  to  know  the  wages  of  labourers  in  Somer- 
set. I  beg  to  enclose  a  list  of  the  wages  paid  in  Glas- 
tonbury and  the  surrounding  villages ;  but  whether 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  wages  for 
the  whole  of  Somerset  I  cannot  say.  I  have  gathered 
tho  figures  from  my  pupils,  who  are  farmers'  sons,  from 
the  places  named,  so  that  they  may  be  depended  <m  as 
far  as  they  go.  In  tho  hope  that  yon  may  find  the  enclosed 
useful,  1  am,  &c,  Henry  J.  Taylor. 
Glastonbury  Collegiate  stehotl,  Somerset,  October  \%,  1868. 


Street. 


Able-bodied  ploughmen.. 
Shepherda   | 


•••••••a 


Day  labourers 

Women  

Day  labourers  in  har- 


s.  d. 
10  0 


9  0 
and 
cottago 
8  0 
and 
cottago 

Women   .1    6  0 

I  12  0 
j  food 
extra 
6  0 


BoUetgh.  Walton. 


Wont 
Pennant. 


Women  in  harvest  time 
Ordinary  prices  of  cut- 
ting and  tying  wheat 

per  acre   

Mowing  clover  per  aero 
Ordinary  prices  of  mow- 
ing meadow  grass  per 


7  6i 

to 
10  o) 


3  0 


s.  d. 

10  0 

9  0 

J  10  0 

9  0 

J  10  0 
4  6 

9  0 

•i  6 

)  11  0 

j  food 

10  0 

food 

6  0 

5  0 

t  •  If 


10  0 

5  0 


6  0 


3  6 


3  0 


Glaston- 
bury. 


k.  d 
(  12  0  j 


10  0 


3  C 


Means. 

Godaey. 

Chariton 
Mackerel. 

t.  d. 

a.  d. 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

9  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

•I  0 

6  0 

food 
extra 
focal 
extra 

*    •  •         •  • 

f 

(  food 
I  extra 
i  food 
\  extra 

18  0 
no  food 

)- 

3  0 

7  o 

3  0 

30 

{  mostly 
(  machine 

j  3  6 

3  0 

Bent  of  cottage,  weekly  or  yearly  : — Street,  £4  to  £6 ; 
Butleigh,  £3  to  £o  ;  Mearo,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ; 
I*,  to  2a. ;  Charlton  Mackerel,  £3  10s. 


Perquisites  : — Cider  four  pints  per  day  ;  in  harvest-time 
as  much  as  tho  men  want.  Shepherds  at  Street  have 
6d.  per  lamb  for  all  lambs  reared  more  than  number 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

t,  ...Society  of  Engineers,  TL   Discnssion  on  paper  "Oathe 
Screw  Propeller.1'   By  Mr.  Arthur  Riggjun. 


pttnts.  * 
 ♦  

Commiuioturs  of  PatmUt'  Journal,  Otiobtr  9. 
Obasts  or  Pbovisiosal  Pbotbctio!». 


Advertising  apparatus,  for  day  or  night,  on 

Hewes. 
Anehors-27f»5-E.  Padley. 
Aniline  black— 2351— J.  Hlggln. 
Axles,  Ac,  metal  for— 2* lit— II. 
Bale  tie*-2*3*  — J.  Edmondson. 
Illlnds  for  open  vehicles— 2771— S. 
Boiler* — 27n I — J.  Shand. 
Boiler*.  •  -.  . .  .H  .•  accident*  to— 2915- W.  Leatham. 
Book*,  cutting  the  edges  of-2*47-J.  Orrln  and  T.  Gecr. 
Boot*  and  shne«-29*3— A.  V.  Newton. 
BooU  and  Rhoes,  scraping  and  cleaning— 2*40— R.  Martin. 
Boot*  and  shoe*,  stretching  an<l  repairing— 2**7— J.  Blakey. 
Bottle  *topper»,  Ac.— 2763— A.  K.  Stocker  and  J.  A.  Edgley. 
Bottle*,  ca|*ullng— 2s57-W.  Betts. 
Bottling  apparatus  -  2*28 — A .  M.  Clark. 
Brushes,  machinery  for  manufacturing— 2*15— W.  R.  Lake. 
Button*,  apparatus  for  securing  to  article*  of  dre*s-2s3G-C.  D. 

Abel. 

Carding  engines,  condenser*  of-2730-C.  Travis,  J.  Chadwick,  and 
J.  Law. 

Cask*,  A*.,  self-acting  tilt*  for  -  2*01— L  Hudson. 

Chandelier*.  Ac.— 29*7 — E.  Horton. 

Coffee,  Ac.,  hailing  ami  clca!iing-2*39— Q.  Davie*. 

ConVe-pots,  Ac— 2903— J.  Lorkln. 

Cooking  stoves,  ga* — 2834 — C.  de  Berirnc. 

Crystal*  of  soda,  Ac  ,  utili«Ing  tho  alkaline  sails,  Ac,  contained  In 
the  weak  alkali  resulting  from  the  manufacture  of— 27-13  -J.  Oliver 
and  C.  O.  McAllum. 

Curtain  rings— 2*41  —  A.  Rooker. 

Cylinder*,  Ac.,  lubricating    2921 -E.W.  Halllday. 

Discs  having  designs  on  their  circumferences,  moulds  for  casting— 
2983— L.  Hannart  ami  N.  A.  Aubertlii,  Jun. 

Doll*,  Ac,  heads  for- 2*59- W.  K.  Lake. 

Electro-magnets— 2*54  —  A.  M.  Clark. 

Electro-magnets— 2951  —  E.  PreVost. 

Et plosive  compounds—  2*65  —  W.  R.  Lake. 

Fire-arms,  breech-loading   2*44— T.  Wilson. 

Fire-grate*  -2*55— G.  H.  Sharjie. 

Float -valve*  of  cisterns—  2 i35— D.  Cowan. 

Fluids,  machinery  orapi«aratu*  for  depurating— 2*31—  W.  Needlum 

and  J.  Kite. 
Fountains,  ornamental  —  2901 — N.  Stoveuson. 
Furnace*— 2*11— C.  Tamer. 

Fustians,  Ac,  weaving  and  cutting— 2975 —J.  Smith. 

Gas — 25-5— J .  Neumann. 

Gas— 2745-W.  Tat  lock  and  C.  N.  Al>e!scth. 

Oas-2911— C.  Hengst,  II.  Watson,  J.  B.  Muscliamp,  and  N. 
Wilson. 

*  Gaselier*,  gas  pendents,  brackets,  and  other  ga*  fitting*— 2--32-E. 
Sajeant. 

Gauze  wire,  annealing- 2*0t -E.  T.  Hughes. 

Girders,  Ac  — i797— O.  C.  Evans. 

Grain,  grinding -2*23   .1.  D.  Pinfold. 

Grain.  Ac  ,  treallng-2711  -II.  Ailken. 

Hats  and  cap* — 2-29 — E.  Vlckcr*. 

HaU,  Ac— 2907— C.  Vero. 

Hones'  shoes,  Ac—  2*o7  -J.  Roberta. 

Hydraulic  and  other  presses— 2933— W.  T.  Walt*  and  D.  J.  Fleet- 
wood. 

Iron  and  steel— 2310— J.  Bowron  and  G.  Lunge. 
Lathes,  Ac,  gearlnir  for— 2957— J.  Heap. 
Liquid  fuel.  Ac-2k69-  I.  H.  Johnson. 

Locomotive  engines  and  carriages  for  railways—  2909— F.  W.  Fox. 

Looms  -2*4* — J.  Horntrks. 

Looms  -  2937  -  C.  Catlow. 

Lo'-m»— 29H9  — W.  Gadd  and  J.  Moore. 

Meat,  fowl*,  fish,  eggs,  Ac,  preserving— 2*18—  (.'.  Havard  and  M.  X. 
Harmony. 

Medicinal  purpose*,  Ac,  purifying  and  supplying  vapours  for— 2067 

— G.  H.  Barth. 
Metallic  plates  or  bloeks-2Hl0-C.  E.  Brooman. 
Motive-power  apparatus-2637-C.  J.  R.  Jiilms. 
Musical  instruments,  wind-2913-.l.  L.  R.  Steckel. 
Oakum,  Ac,  apparatus  for  manufacturing— 2*95— N.  Jarvie  and  W. 

MllUr. 

Omnibuses,  Ac,  tc!!-!a!e»  for— 2371— .1.  Onions. 

Ovens,  baker*'— 2*99— W.  C.  Woodcock. 

Pa*t»>  and  card  Ix.ard  -29.11— .1.  Jones  and  G.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Pi  inof.»rtes— 2*30  -G.  R.  Saunon. 

Ploughs — 2*60 — T.  Beards. 

Ploughs  — 2-61  -  J.  Divey. 

Plonghs— 2973  J.  Robinson. 

Pneumatic  apparatus  -  2929  -A.  M  Wler  and  M.  A.  Wicr. 
Potato-planting  machines— 2»79-E.  Templehoff. 
Pumping  apparatus  -2 «33-E.  Death  and  J.  Ellwood. 


Ruilwny  tickets,  eases  for  holding — 2*53 — J.  de  Maay 
Railway  traias,  eoin'iiunlcaticm  between  passengers 

in— 2*31— .1.  Walmsley. 
Rock,  Ac,  Wing— 2965-F.  B.  Dcering. 
8af.-tv-lam|*j— 2-91  — L.  Desena. 
Safety-v.i|v,*  -2*97— G.  Sander*. 
Screw  propellers— 2*77  — H.  Vanslttart. 
(sere*  :      Ii  ilt*.  Ac,      <'k-  and  dt-s  !"  r— K39— W. 
Sewage,  Ac.  trcating-2**3-W.  H.  Hughan. 

rhincs-2925  -A.  Booth  and  J.  Hai 


.Sewing  machincs- 

Shl|»'  bottoms,  Ac,  preventing  the  fouling  of— 2871- 
Ships,  Iron,  prcser 
II.  .J.  Tuniltull. 
Ships,  propelling,  Ac— 2991—  V.  Jugc. 

Ships,  Ac,  fixing  armour-plates  to— 2906— J.  Kirk  and  J.  Bat- 
stone. 

Ship*,  Ac,  registering  the  spred  of— 2913— C.  E.  Broom  an. 
Smoke,  preventing,  and  regulating  the  supply  of  air  to  T 

2967—  J.  Bttephera. 

Spo.,i,s.  Ac.  -  27-3-T.  Beunert. 
Stamps,  adhesive— 2947  — \V.  E.  Newton. 
Steam  engine*,  condensing  apo  iratus  for— 2*95— W. 
St.  am  pumping  machinery— 2*3t  — M.  Benson. 

Steel,  cist— 29-i3  -V.  Galtet. 
Bsreepi  >ir  machin.s,  Ac  -  2-35— K.  Brady. 
Swimming  apparatus— 2977— W.  E.  Gedge. 
Tta,  apparatus  for  -ifting,  cutting,  and 


T-a-plant.  Ac,  treating  the  leaves  of  the— 2*93-B.  Dicklr 
Timekeepers,  mechanical,  for  recording  the  time  when 

>■  'in1'  I"  or  leave  tlu  ir  employment  -  2919  -  W.  J.  T  ' 
T    N    2206-A.  M  niro  and  W.  B.  Adamson. 
To  s  representing  game  c  <ck*,  Ac,  in  the  jet  of  fighting  —2833— H. 

Jcwitt. 

Travelling  hags,  writing  cases,  Ac,  fastenings  and  locks  I 

E.  Hcusscr. 

V.  sscl<,  annealing  raid  lmllr,w-2-62— W.  T.  Watts. 
W  .11-.  Ac  ,  covering  f T—  2*42— W.  R.  l>ake. 
Warping  mills  and  hecks— 2955—  J.  SutclilTc. 
Water,  raising— 299:1— J.  La  ni«ert. 
Water.  Ac  ,  ral-ing—  2*<I3—  W.  E.  Newton. 
Weighing  and  lilting  apparatns-2«09-M.  Henry. 
We  ghlng  machines  -2K32— H.  Marrian. 
Wells  and  pumps— 28W—F.  Warner. 
Wire  fences,  con-trucliiig,  and  apparatus 
Mead. 

Wire  webs  and  strainer  plates,  preserving  from  < 

Durham. 

Woo],  preparing  for  felting— 2917— T.  Lucas  1 
Wringing  nuc  diies— 2*75— T.  E.  Hughes. 

I  v.  >  1 ,  1  n  wirn  Complbti  Spacmoinov 

Fabrics,  pile-3007-O.  T.  Bousficld. 


1205. 

1210. 
1213. 
121*. 
1219. 
1221, 
1227. 

1233. 
1237. 
12J*. 
1210. 
1242. 
121*. 
1249. 
1251. 
1254. 

127*. 
12**. 
1291. 
1316. 
1325. 


C.  Martin,  W.  Barrett,  and 

T  H.Webb. 
O.  Clark. 

A.  Woodcock. 

B.  J.  B.  Mills. 
J.  Rothery. 

T.  F.  Shillington. 
T.Srnl  h,  T.  Woo< 


Don. 

M.  P.  w.  Bool  too. 

O  Glover. 
E  Page. 
R  Ox  land. 
R  Bohy. 

R  Weir  and  J.  Gray. 
II.  S.  Evans. 

J.  Robinson. 

G.  D.  Klttoc  A  P.  Brother- 
hood. 
C.  I>.  Abel. 
A.  V  Newlon. 
A.  Cole  and  .1.  Carter. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
T.  Hardcastle. 


1346. 

1350. 

1373 

13*4. 

13-2. 

1402. 

I403. 

U20. 

15:t7 

15W0. 

16J7. 

Hi7*. 

I«*0 

1750. 

1769. 

1*9*. 

19(H). 

192*. 

22-6. 

2319. 

2  124. 

2394. 

2530. 


D.  C.  Lowber. 
W.  H.  Rytand. 

D.  Oeracl. 

V.  Del|*rdange. 

E.  MclKinncll. 
J.  McKean  A  J. 
II.  Deacon. 

W.  R.  Lake. 
W.  R.  l-ake. 
II.  C.  Crofts. 
D.  A. 
J.  Starley. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
M  Gray. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
W.  F.  Proctor. 
C.  R  E  Grubb, 
W.  R  Lake. 
T.  Kohn. 
J.  Pnnley. 
R.  O.  Hatfield. 
.1.  Raws!  horn. 

F.  Bamett. 

I.  M.  Milbank. 


From  CommuHonert  of  Paitnti  Journal,  October  13. 

PiTSNTS  OS  WHICH  TBS  STAMP  DtTTT  Of  XM  BAJ  BBKX  PAtO. 

2693.  J.  Taylor,  Jan. 
27-7.  J.  and  J.  Iliuks. 

2626.  J.  Linton. 
262*.  J.  H.  Selwyn. 

2627.  V.  A.  and  V.  J. 


2593.  J.  Hoi 

2594.  J.  Iloman. 
2(316.  J.  J.  Parke*. 
2036.  W.  Ma- her. 
25»*.  11.  F  J*mlth. 
2621.  M.  Henry. 
2647.  W.  Robertson 

Orchar. 
2652.  J.  Tangye. 


and  ,T.  O. 


26.30.  A.  A. 
2669.  H.  Skinner. 
2765.  W.  Hralih. 
2776.  T.  B.  Jordon. 


P*T»am  o» 

0499.  A.  Clnplin. 
2535.  J.  Downs. 


Dptt  or  £100  has 
I  2568.  J.  Gilbert. 


Pajd. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1868. 


EXAMINATION'S,  1869. 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  i860  is 
now  published,  and  may  be  had  gratit  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Phizes. 

The  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  the  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Kailway  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans  : — 

1.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  meat  by 
rail,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho 
deterioration  which  meat  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail. 
The  principal  evils  to  bo  avoided  arc — excessive  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressure,  by  handling, 
exposure  to  dust,  insects,  &c.  This  prize  may  be  awarded 
for  an  improvod  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitable  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  be 


in. 


ng  milk 


2.  For  an  improvod  method  of  con* 
by  rail,  the  Soc  iety's  Silver  Medal  and 

Tho  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  tho  ordinary  open  tracks.  Tho  principal  evils  to  bo 
avoided  are — the  heating  and  shaking  of  tho  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scalo  of . 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  to  be  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improvod  railway  milk  can,  the  Society's  i 
Silver  Medal  mA  €10. 

Tho  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho  detorio-  1 
ration  which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  tho  ! 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns."    The  principal  evils 
to  bo  avoided  aro — tho  heating  of  tho  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  the  can  which  may  cause  tho  buttery  ! 
particles  to  separate. 

A  specimen  of  tho  improved  railwuy  milk-can  to  bo 
sent  in. 

The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  before  the  1st  Fobrnary,  1H»W. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Michaelmas  subscriptions  are  duo,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


audience  on  tho  occasion  consisted  of  about  200  boys,  who 
had  been  selected  from  the  national  and  other  similar 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who.  with  their  teachers, 
will  be  admitted  gratuitously  to  the  course.  The  object 
which  Dr.  Bond  has  in  view  in  making  this  ex|>criment, 
which  has  grown  out  of  a  conference  with  tho  teachers 
held  a  short  timo  ago  in  the  Institution,  is  two-fold; 
firstly,  to  prepare  a  certain  number  of  the  boys  for  the 
examinations  of  tho  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and 
for  competition  for  the  Local  Science  Exhibition,  which 
has  lately  been  founded  by  the  council  of  tho  Institution, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  for  artisans 
in  Southampton ;  and,  sec  ondly,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  regular  system  of  science  teaching  in  the  national 
schools  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
bo  effected  by  tho  opportunity  which  the  masters  will 
have  of  qualifying  themselves,  by  attending  the  course, 
for  obtaining  the  science  certificates  of  the  Depurtment 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  thus  earning  payment  for  them- 
selves on  results.  In  making  the  proposal  to  tho  teachers 
to  establish  this  class,  Dr.  Bond  offered  to  hand  over  to 
them  all  payments  which  might  be  m  ule  to  him  by  tho 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  on  account  of  boys  at- 
tending the  class  who  might  take  certificates  at  tho 
examinations  of  tho  department,  on  condition  that  the 
teachers  would  undertake  to  supplement  the  work  of  tho 
lecturer,  by  preparing  tho  boys  in  school  for  the  exami- 
nation, thus  giving  the  teacher*  a  direct  personal  interest 
in  tho  work  of  the  class. 

Yokkshikb  Union  op  Mechanics'  Institvtes. — 
Shelley  Meehttnie*'  Inttitntion. — On  Sttnrday.  October 
17th,  tho  members  and  friends  of  this  Institution  met  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  to  hear  the  opening  address  of  tho 
winter  session,  by  Mr.  Henry  II.  Sales,  on  tho  work  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  with  special  reference  to  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  President 
occupied  the  chair,  and  at  the  closo  of  the  address 
*  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Sales. 


Jrottdmigs  of  Institutions 

So i' t h a m rroN  Hahtt.f.y  Institction. — Dr.  Bond,  the 
principal  of  the  Institution,  a  few  days  since,  delivered 
tho  first  lecture  of  a  course  on  "Experimental  Physics." 
adapted  for  young  persons.    Tho  greater  part  of  the 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1808. 

{Continued  from  pagt  793.) 
The  following  are  tho  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
various  subjects  at  tho  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last:— 

SPANISH. 

THREE  HOCUS  ALLOWED. 

Candidates  for  the  first-class  are  to  translate  an 
English  passage  into  Spanish,  to  render  in  English 
several  proverbs  and  idiomatic  phrases,  and  to  write  in 
Spanish  a  short  essay. 

Translate  into  Spanish  : — 

Sancho  came  up  to  his  master  so  faint  and  so  dispirited, 
that  ho  was  not  able  to  urge  his  ass  forward.  Don 
Quixote,  perceiving  him  in  that  condition,  said,  "  Honest 
Sancho,  that  castle  or  inn.  I  am  convinced,  is  enchanted, 
for  they  who  so  cruelly  sported  with  the/-,  what  could 
they  1m>  but  phantoms  and  inhabitants  of  another  world  ? 
I  am  confirmed  in  that,  for,  having  found  that  when  1 
stood  at  the  pales  of  the  yard,  beholding  the  acts  of  your 
sad  tragedy,  I  could  not  possibly  get  over  them,  not 
even  alight  from  Ho<  innnte,  so  that  they  must  certainly 
have  held  me  enchanted,  for  I  swear  to  you,  by  the  faith 
of  what  1  am.thatrif  l  should  have  got  over,  or  alighted, 
1  would  have  avenged  you  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
have  made  those  poltroons  and  assassins  remember  the 
jest  as  long  as  tnev  lived,  even  though  I  would  have 
thereby  transgressed*  the  laws  of  chivalry,  for,  a*  I  often 
have  told  yon,  they  do  not  allow  a  knight  to  lay  his 
hands  on  hi*  sword  agninst  any  one  who  is  not  so,  utile** 
it  be  in  defence  of  his  life  and  person,  and  in  case* 
of  extreme  necessity."  "And  I.  too,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  would  have  re  venged  mvself,  if  I  had  been  able,  knight 
or  no  knight,  but  1  roidd  not ;  though,  in  my  opinion, 
they  who  diverted  themselves  with  me.  and  at  my 
not  hobgoblins,  but  men  of  flesh  and 
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bones  as  we  are,  and  each  of  them,  as  I  hoard  while 
they  were  tossing  rue,  had  his  proper  name.  One  was 
called  Pedro  Martinez,  another  Tenorio  Fernandez,  and 
tho  landlords  name  is  John  Polomequc,  the  left-handed : 
so  that,  sir,  us  to  your  not  having  been  able  to  leap  over 
the  pales,  nor  to  alight  from  your  horse,  tho  fault  lay 
not  in  the  enchantment,  but  in  something  else.  And 
what  I  gather  clearly  from  all  this  is  that  these  adven- 
tures we  are  in  quest  of  will,  in  the  long  run,  bring  us 
into  so  many  misadventures  that  we  shall  not  know 
which  is  our  right  foot ;  so  that,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
the  better  and  surer  way  would  bo  to  return  to  our  vil- 
lage, now  it  is  reaping  time,  and  look  after  our  business, 
nor  go  rambling  from  Ceca  to  Meca,  and  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

Don  Quixote,  tratulatfd  by\Jarvi$,  cap.  xviii. 

Translate  into  English : — 

PROVERBS  AND  IDIOMATICAL  EXPRBSSIONB. 

1.  Ahora  quo  te  veo,  me  alcucrdo. 

2.  No  hav  caballo,  por  bueno  que  sea,  quo  no  tropicce. 

3.  Perro  lndrador  no  oa  mordodor. 

4.  No  C8  razouable  andar  a  eaza  do  gangas. 
6.  8i  quieres  no  crrar,  cosete  la  voca. 

6.  Su  padre  le  calent6  las  orejas. 

7.  Mi  amigo  estu  en  eandelero. 

8.  No  hay  mas  corn  quo  la  que  arde. 

9.  Nos  di6  con  his  pucrtas  en  los  ojos. 

Write  a  short  essay  on  any  subject  in  Spanish. 
Candidates  for  the  second-class  certificate  will  have  to 
translate  tho  half  of  tho  preceding  extract,  five  of  the 

and  the  two  next  chistea. 


expressions, 

Al  ir  un  general  h  dar  una  batalla  &  los  persas,  le 
dijo  un  soldado  inedioso,  mi  general,  es  preciso  ir  con 
cautela  con  los  pertuis,  porque  son  tan  numerosos  bus 
ejereitos  quo  con  bus  flechas  cubren  el  sol.  Tanto  mejor 
replied  el  general  nsi  pelearemos  b  la  sombra. 

Preguntando  iino  u  un  viagero,  ,;si  sabia  cual  era  la 
mejor  cosa  '(  rospondid  :  la  libertad.  J I  la  mas  gustosa  ? 
la  ganancia.  \  I  lu  mas  conocida  f  la  fortuna.  4 1  la 
poor?  la  mucrte.  ,jI  el  mas  dichoso  del  mundoP  el 
hombre  sabio,  rico  y  con  salud.  ,;  I  el  mas  desgraciado  ? 
«1  anciano  sin  bienes.  ,;  I  el  mas  import uno  ?  el  hablador. 
jl  el  mas  peligroso!-  el  medico  ignorant*.  ,3 1  ol  mas 
digno  do  companion  ':  el  mentiroso  que  no  cs  crcido, 
cuando  dico  verdad. 

Candidates  for  the  third-class  certificate  will  have  to 
translate  into  English  the  next  extract  from  Gil  Bias, 
and  translate  into  {Spanish  some  phrases  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  irregular  verbs  and  other  grammatical  rules. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

SirvieY6nmo  un  copioso  plate  do  manos  do  carnero 
fritas  y  lo  comi  casi  todo :  bebi  a  proporcion,  y  despues 
fuimo  a  la  cuma.  Em  osta  muj'  buena,  y  espcraba  quo 
Iuego  so  apoderariii  do  mis  sentidos  un  profundo  suciio, 
pcro  cngaiilme,  porquo  apenas  pude  cerrar  los  ojos, 
ocupada  la  imaginacion  en  quo  genero  dc  vestido  habia 
do  escojer.  j  Que  hare  ?  me  decia,  ,;  scguire  mi  primer 
impulse  do  compnir  unos  habitos  largos  jwra  ser  uomine 
en  Salamca  lYro  1  a  que  fin  vestirmo  do  estudiante 
^Tcngo  yo  descos  do  consagrHrmo  al  estado  eclesiastico  r 
rt  Acaso  mo  inclina  a  ello  me  propension  ?  Nada  dc  eso  : 
mis  inclinat  iones  sou  muy  contrurias  fi  hi  santidad  que 
piden:  quicro  cefiir  esjNidn,  y  ver  de  hacer  fortuna  en  el 
mundo  1  ft  esto  me  decidi. 

Bcsolvi,  pues,  vestirmo  do  caballero  bien  persuadido 
de  quo  esto  bustaria  para  alcanzar  un  empleo  do  impor- 
tancia.    Con  tan  lisonjeros  provectos  estuve  esperondo 
el  dia  con  grandisima  paciencia,  y  apenas  ray6  en  mis 
ojos  la#  primera  luz,  cuando  salte  do  la  cama.    Ilico  tanto 
ruido  en  el  meson  que  despertaron  todos.    Llamc  a  los 
•riados  que  estaban  todavia  en  la  cama,  y  me  rcspondicron 
mdoinc  mil  moldieiones.    Al  fin  se  vieron  ohligndo* 
.'antarse  y  ks  <ii  onion  de  que  fuesen  a  buscar  el 
lero.    No  tardo  mucho  en  llegar  cste  con  dos  mozos 
ados,  eada  uno  con  un  cnvoltorio  Saludome  con 


grandes  cumplidos  y  me  dijo,  Caballero,  ha  hecho  bien  y 
V  ha  tenido  gran  fortunu  en  dirigirse  a  mi  mas  bien  que 
&  otro ;  no  quiero  desacreditar  mis  compaueros  ;  mas 
aqui  para  nosotros  dos,  ninguno  de  ellos  sabe  lo  que  es 
conciencia :  todos  mas  duros  que  judios ;  yo  soy  el  unico 
de  mi  oficio  que  la  tiene ;  me  limite  a  una  ganancia  jusU 
y  razonable,  conteutendome  ton  un  real  por  cada  cuarto, 
equivoqueme  quise  decir  con  un  cuarto  por  real.  Despues 
do  este  preambulo,  que  yo  crei  al  pie  de  hi  letra,  mand6 
los  mozos  que  desatasen  Iob  envoltorios. 

Oil  Bh»y  cap.  xiv. 

Translate  into  Spanish : — 

1.  They  loved  each  other,  and  their  fondness  increased 
with  time. 

2.  You  must  depart  immediately;  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose. 

3.  She  likes  this  bonnet,  but  does  not  like  the  other 
at  all. 

4.  Fortv-five  houses  in  tho  village. 

6.  A  city  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  ihousiini 
souls. 

6.  Eighty-four  chapters  in  tho  first  volume,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  pages. 

7.  A  score  of  people  in  the  theatre. 

FREE-HAND  DRAWING. 

THREE  novas  ALLOWXP. 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  attempt  all  tho  follow- 
ing subjects. 

1.  M*ko  a  drawing  of  the  bird  or  birds,  either  in  tho 
cage  or  out  of  tho  cage. 

2.  Make  an  outline  of  the  pcrambulutor. 

3.  Draw  from  memory  either  a  human  head,  or  some 
foliage  of  a  tree,  or  a  tombstone. 

4.  State  what  you  know  of  tho  proportions  of  the 
human  figure.  [Every  candidate  is  expected  to  reply  to 
this  question  ;  and  if  he  does  not  know  anything  of  the 
proportions  of  the  figure  he  must  say  so.] 

Directions  ron  the  Local  Board. 
Place  a  cage  or  coop,  containing  birds  or  fowls,  before 
the  candidates  in  free-hand  drawing.    Tho  bottom  of 
the  cage  or  coop  to  bo  between  three  and  four  feet  frotc 
the  ground. 

Put  a  perambulator  or  child's  carriage  on  a  table. 
{To  be  continued.) 


HARVESTING    CORN    IN    WET  WEATHER. 
Prize  Essay. 
By  W.  A.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  ok  Gill wbll-i- ark,  Essex. 

{Concluded  from  page  796.) 

In  the  first  arrangement  of  a  model  fan,  so  as  to  work 
it  by  a  portablo  engine,  I  took  some  pains  in  calculating 
the"  respective  apertures  in  the  hollow  shell  or  iron 
casing;  "cono-ing"  down  from  the  opened  back-plate 
of  the  engine  with  much  nicety  of  adjustment,  a  funnel- 
shaped  air  channel  to  connect  the  smoke-box  with  the 
fun-case,  and  adapting  the  screen  of  malting  wire  at  the 
larger  end  of  this  cone,  so  as  not  to  chock  the  draught 
by  its  intervening  mesh-wires.    Of  course  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  what  would  bo  the  first  effects  of  this 
novel  mode  of  dispensing  with  tho  steam  blast  and 
chimney  stalk,  or  whether  wo  should  get  steam  enough, 
or  more  than  we  could  manage.    It  was,  therefore,  a 
great  relief  to  mo  to  find  that  we  had  tho  most 
perfect  and  easy  command  of  tho  draught  of  th<- 
furnace  and  tho  generation  of  steam.     Turning  the 
fanners  by  hand  for  a  short  timo  after  lighting  tho 
fire,  got  "steam  up"  in  half  tho  timo  that  it  usually 
takes  with  the  ordinary  chimney  draught,  and  then, 
when  oneo  up,  by  regulating  the  bulk  of  the  fiul 
and  tho  quantity  of  air  admitted  by  tho  doors  we 
could  keep  it  quietly  jogging  on  at  3  lbs.  or  5  lb«.  p<r 
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inch  pressure,  or  run  it  up  to  30  lbs.  or  40  lbs.  at  need. 
In  order  to  assure  myself  of  the  small  power  required  to 
drivo  the  fan,  I  preferred  to  work  nearly  the  whole  of 
tho  experiments  using  only  5  lbs.  pressure ;  and  this 
gnvo  a  fairly  uniform  temperature  of  320°  for  tho  fan 
•whilst  tho  furnace  door  was  closed,  and  220°  when 
opened.  Here,  therefore,  was  a  fair  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that,  by  increasing  tho  velocity  and  volume  of  such 
heated  air,  wo  should  bo  enabled  to  deal  with  larger 
quantities  of  hay  or  wheat.  Henco  the  next  steps  to 
tako  were  the  calculation  for,  and  construction  of,  a  fun 
of  a  size  commensurate  with  tho  power  of  the  engine  and 
the  bulk  of  tho  crop.  In  planning  out  tho  proportions 
for  this,  I  desired  to  make  it  as  large  as  possible,  short 
of  being  utterly  hugo  and  unwieldy,  because,  by  having 
ample  size,  tho  volume  of  air  could  bo  regulated  by  the 
velocity  of  revolution.  This  shape  and  proportion  was, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  to  be  determined  by  the 
breadth  between  the  driving-wheels  of  the  usual  portable 
engine,  nnd  tho  height  from  tho  ground  and  circumfer- 
ence of  the  opening  of  its  smoke-box  ;  a  minor  and  yet 
important  consideration  was  how  best  to  u  work-in  "  in 
the  construction  the  common  and  easily  obtainable  sizes 
of  iron  plates.  These  varied  conditions  were  at  last 
fulfilled  by  making  tho  fan  G  feet  high,  4  feet  G  in. 
diameter  in  the  circular  part,  and  2  feet  6  in.  wide,  with 
side  chambers  and  back  casing  duly  proportioned  to  the 
mouth  or  outlet.  Before  definitely  commencing  to  build 
up  this  monster  fan  I  found  it  very  useful  to  model  all 
its  different  parts  to  scale,  and  I  would  strongly  advise 
all  amateur  engineers  to  devote  plenty  of  time  and 
patienco  to  this  part  of  their  devices.  Whilst  this  was 
in  courso  of  construction  we  still  carried  out  at  intervals 
various  tentativo  trials  with  the  engine  and  small  fan. 
In  one  of  these  experiments  28  lbs.  of  dried  hay  was 
slowly  watered  with  tho  best  imitation  of  heavy  rain 
that  wo  could  improvise,  23  lbs.  of  water  being  thus 
administered  to  it,  but  when  it  was  again  weighed  it  had 
only  increased  to  42  lb*.,  having  thus  retained  1 1  lbs. 
out  of  the  23  lbs.,  i.e.,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  original 
weight  of  the  hay;  this  wetted  hay,  being  then  subjected 
to  the  air  blast  at  320°,  dried  in  nine  minutes,  weighing 
then  only  21  lbs.  This  was  the  third  or  fourth  proof  of 
the  loss  sustained,  when  hay  is  rained  upon  and  has  to 
bo  again  dried  ;  and  it  also  seemed  to  show  that  when 
tho  sap  anil  natural  moisture  of  the  grass  is  once 
thoroughly  out  of  it,  it  does  not  re-absorb,  or  even 
mechanically  hold,  any  such  large  proportion  of  water  as 
to  render  artificial  drying  or  finishing  a  very  formidable 
operation.  The  wheat  at  this  time  was  not  sufficiently 
ripe  to  try  any  experiments  with  it,  but  wc  took  30  lbs. 
of  wheat  straw — the  dampest  and  mouldiest  that  wo 
could  get,  and  watered  this  plentifully,  until  it  weighed 
o6  lbs.,  anil  thai  dried  it  in  thirteen  minutes,  after  which 
it  weighed  only  31  lbs.  About  half  a  pint  of  corn  was 
shaken  out  of  this  truss  of  straw  by  tho  operation, 
although  it  hid  been  threshed  by  one  of  tho  best 
machines  in  the  country.  This  circumstance  is  worth 
notice,  a9  showing  that  thorough  dri/iir.i*  would  increase 
the  yield  of  corn  from  tho  straw.  Half  a  pint  more  corn 
from  each  36  lbs.  of  straw,  Bmall  as  it  sounds,  would 
mean  an  extra  bushel  per  acre,  which  would  help  to  pay 
for  a  good  deal  of  extra  coke.  Touching  the  consump- 
tion of  this  last,  wo  found  that  working  tho  engine  at 
from  6  lbs.  to  10  Hw.  pressure,  1  cwt.  of  coke  gave  both 
power  and  heat  enough  for  carrying  on  the  work  during 
six  hours. 

Tho  large  fan  being  at  length  completed  and  fixed  on 
to  a  rough  frame-work  of  deal  boards,  wo  found  that  four 
men  could  lift  it  into,  and  out  of,  n  farm-cart  with  very 
little  trouble.  We  had  formed  the  large  central  opening 
in  the  back  casing,  to  st  ,nd  exai  tly  level  with,  and  cor- 
respondent to,  the  opening  of  the  smoke-box  of  the 
engine  ;  it  was,  therefore,  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to 
this,  without  any  nice  fittings  or  intermediate  chamber; 
a  diaphragm  of  malting  wire  being  fastened  on  to  this 
opening,  the  fan  was  merely  "  butted  up  "  to  the  end  of 
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A— Engine.  B- Hot -blast  fan.  C-Caiing  of  fan  through  which 
the  heat  from  the  engine  Is  drawn.  D— Alnloct  from  a  sunk 
furnace  (not  shown).  E  E— Valve  rods  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
hot  or  cold  air.  F— Hpaeo  between  the  ground  and  iron  floor. 
O  O  O— Perforated  conical  tubes  up  whirh  the  hot  air  fn>m  Filses 
Into  the  centrea  of  the  sheaves.  II  — Iron  wheat  house  with  its  side 
walls  and  door*  removed  to  show  the  tubes :  this  hmse  is  divided 
Into  two  compartment*  by  an  Iron  i<ar1l'lon  down  its  centre,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  hot. blast  Is  provided  with  a  valve  l.y  wlil  h  the 
air  can  be  directed  Into  cither  compartment  alternately.  I— Cold- 
blast  lan.  J  -  Elevator.  K—  Valve  for  the  introduction  of  corn 
sheaves  or  dried  hay. 
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tho  engine,  and  steadied  in  its  place  by  a  few  wooden 
stakes  driven  into  tho  ground.  A  driving-band  from 
the  smaller  wheel  of  the  engine  carried  to  tho  7-inch 
pulley  on  the  spindle  of  the  fan  gave  us  about  600  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  produced,  even  at  that  slow  speocd, 
a  tolerably  good  imit-ition  of  a  sirocco.  In  order  to 
utilize  the  waste  steam  from  tho  engine  (now  no  longer 
nerved  as  a  promoter  of  combustion),  I  had  had  made  a 
C  shaped  vessel,  six  feet  long  and  lour  feet  broad,  with 
a  steam-way  between  the  double  plates  of  which  it  was 
formed.  This,  when  laid  on  the  ground  with  itfl  open 
end  to  the  mouth  of  the  blower,  stood  two  feet  high,  and 
served  ag  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  hay,  presenting 
a  large  surface  heated  by  steam,  which  communicated 
that  heat  to  whatever  was*  placed  in  contact  with  it,  and 
thus  aideil  the  drying  action  of  the  blast.  This  hot 
chamber  or  receiver  I  intend  to  place  upon  a  singlo  pair  : 
of  low  wheels,  and  adjust  shafts  to  it,  as  by  these  addi- 
tions it  w  ill  form  a  strong  and  convenient  low  cart  on 
which  the  fan  can  be  carried  about  from  one  place  to 
another ;  an  old  shed  anywhere  in  tho  fields  or  the 
steading  will  givo  shelter  enough  to  carry  on  tho  process, 
or  an  additional  rick  cloth  could  be  set  up  in  the  middle 
of  tho  field,  if  thought  desirable,  and  the  hay  brought 
from  all  points  to  this,  as  a  centre,  to  be  there  dried,  and 
carted  homo  when  thus  finished.  This  arrangement 
might  have  some  advantages  when  the  rick-yard  is  a 
long  distance  (tQm  tho  field,  but  otherwise  the  plan  I 
should  pn  b-r  would  be  to  make  use  of  some  building 
near  enough  to  tho  staek  to  enable  the  men  to  fork  the 
hay  or  wheat  forward  as  it  dried,  into  the  4i  atmospheric 
hoist,"  and  let  it  be  blown  up  at  oneo  from  the  ground 
on  to  tho  top  of  the  stack. 

It  was  whilst  waiting  for  rain  to  wet  a  quantity  of  hay 
so  as  to  put  the  drying  apparatus  to  the  test  on  the  large 
scale,  that  I  found  leisure  to  prove  that  the  blast  principle 
may  be  made  to  servo  the  purpose  of  a  hay  and  straw 
elevator.  The  apparatus  now  in  use  for  this  special 
work  is  effective,  but  it  is  costly  and  somewhat  cumbrous, 
and  cannot,  I  believe,  be  worked  at  all  during  rain  ;  so 
I  brought  the  old  fan  into  use  again  for  a  new  purpose. 
Wo  first  adjusted  it  in  such  a  position  as  that  a  strap 
from  the  larger  wheel  of  the  engine  would  run  on  tho 
rigger  of  the  spindle;  and  then  wedged  up  the  fan  until 
the  mouth  stood  at  an  angle  of  4d  degrees,  pointing  up  to 
the  top  of  the  stack  :  as  a  continuation  of  that  mouth,  a 
box  20  feet  long,  18  inches  broad,  and  six  inches  deep, 
open  at  both  ends,  was  constructed  and  lifted  on  to  it, 
the  upper  end  resting  on  a  loading  platform  ;  a  hinged 
valve  being  made  at  the  lower  end  of  this  box,  nt  a  con- 
venient height  for  feeding-in.  The  power  of  the  blast 
drove  up  the  hay  and  straw  so  well  and  quickly,  that  I 
felt  justified  in  at  once  constructing  a  full-sized  apparatus 
upon  this  principle.  Before  this  was  finished  heavy 
rains  camo  down  upon  a  quantity  of  half-made  hay,  and 
gave  me  the  requisite  conditions  for  a  definite  experiment 
in  dry  ing,  by  which  it  was  proved  that  a  two-horse 
load  of  thoroughly  wetted  hay  could  be  dried  in  one 
hour.  By  taking  a  rough  average  calculation  of  two 
such  loads  per  acre,  this  indicates  that  in  a  working 
Bummcrdayof  12  or  14  hours,  a  farmer  would  bo  enabled 
to  clear  six  or  seven  acres,  or  if  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
dividing  his  men  into  two  gangs  during  the  wet  weather, 
so  as  to  carry  on  the  work  through  the  cool  hours  of  a 
summer  night,  he  might  clear,  dry,  and  stack  the  produce 
of  10  to  12  acres  in  tho  24  hours.  "  If  practical  men  do  not, 
upon  consideration,  feel  content  with  such  quantities,  I 
have  every  reason  to  belie\  e  that  I  may  safely  promise 
them  tho  power  of  dealing  with  twice  or  three  times  as 
much,  by  merely  increasing  the  velocity  from  600  to 
1,200,  or  1,8(S0  revolutions  per  minute,  becauso  it  will  be 
readily  granted  that  increased  volume  of  hot  dry  air  will 
give  a  proportionately  increased  evaporation.  If  the 
demand  is  still  for  more  work,  it  can  bo  answered  by 
putting  on  more  fans  to  the  same  engine.  One  8-horse 
engine  would  drive  four  or  five  of  these  with  ease,  and 
more  heat  could  be  supplied,  if  needed,  by  connecting 


with  the  casings  of  the  fans  any  simple  form  of  portable 
stove.    It  would  therefore  appear  that  this  method  ii 
practically  unlimited  in  tho  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
applied;  and  the  advantage  of  this  principle  of  extension 
will  be  felt  to  be  more  important  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  wheat,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  grain  crops.  To 
wheat,  I  now  devoted  my  thief  attention  for  the  whole 
remaining  part  of  this  season.    I  had  not  much  ex- 
pectation that  the  same  arrangement  which  had  sufficed 
for  hav  drying,   would  servo   also  for   tho  grain 
crops,  but  it  was  worth  trying,  so  we  opened  acme 
wet  sheaves,  and  handling  them  as  gently  as  possible, 
subjected  them  to  the  action  of  the  hot   blast  in 
the  steam  receiver ;  but,  as  will  be  easily  antici- 
pated, even  the  most  careful  and  gentle  movement 
(so  careful,  indeed,  as  scarcely  to  fulfil  the  requisite  con- 
ditions of  exposing  each  part  in  turn  to  the  action  of  the 
hot  air),  caused  a  notable  quantity  of  the  seed  to  fall  out. 
and  decidedly  injured  the  straw.    Wo  next  tried  to  dry 
the  sheaves  without  unbinding,  by  placing  them  in  every 
conceivable  position,  and  endeavouring  to  direct  the  hot 
air  through  and  amongst  them;  but  this  was  a  total 
failure — the  exterior  dried  to  brittlencss,  and  the  interior 
of  each  sheaf  (especially  under  tho  band)  remained  as 
wet  as  ever.    After  reconsidering  and  rejecting  many 
mechanical  movements  it  seemed  that  the  heat  ana 
simplest  thing  to  try  next  was  a  portable  shed,  in 
which  the  hot  air  could  be  retained  long  enough  to 
diffuse  itself  through  the  sheaves.    This,  therefore,  I 
planned  and  constructed  with  all  speed,  framing  thin 
plates  of  iron  on  rough  wooden  battens,  so  as  to  form 
a  number  of  panels,  each  panel  being  two  feet  broad  by 
six  feet  high.    A  shed  formed  in  this  way  is  capatle  of 
indefinite  increase  cither  in  length  or  breadth  simply  by 
bolting  together  a  greater  or  less  number  of  such  panels, 
to  form  its  sides  and  ends.    The  size  fixed  upon  for  this 
first  trial  was  12  feet  square  ;  and  in  order  to  form  a 
foundation  for  the  shed,  four  12  feet  planks  were  made 
into  a  square,  shallow  box,  standing  one  foot  deep  upon 
the  ground ;  a  fifth  plank,  laid  down  the  middle,  divided 
this  foundation  into  two  compartments ;  at  one  end  of 
this  middle  plank  a  valve  was  so  arranged  that  the  hot 
air,  as  it  came  in  from  the  mouth  of  the  fan,  could  be 
directed  at  pleasure  to  one  or  other  of  these  compart- 
ments ;  the  panels  were  then  set  up  on  the  outer  square 
of  planks,  aud  a  corre8i>onding  division  to  the  one  below 
carried  up  to  the  roof  of  the  shed,  so  as  to  divide  it  into 
two  compartments  of  6  feet  by  12  ;  two  panels  on  each 
side  of  the  shed  were  hinged,  so  as  to  give  separate 
access  to  each  compartment,  and,  finally,  a  falBC  floor  of 
wire-net  was  laid  on  tho  edges  of  the  planks  to  sustain 
the  wheat-sheaves  at  a  height  of  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground.    The  fan  and  engine  being  then  adjusted  to 
this  shed,  the  air  from  the  latter  could  be  driven  in 
under  this  false  floor.    Wet  sheaves  were  now  placed  in 
one  compartment,  and  the  trial  commenced.    It  was 
again  an  utter  failure.    The  exterior  of  each  sheaf  was 
dried  to  brittleness  long  before  the  centres  were  any- 
thing like  dry  enough.    We  tried  again,  packing  them 
as  closely  as  possible  in  the  shed,  but  with  no  better 
success,  the  close  packing  only  heading-bock  the  air, 
and  retarding  tho  process.    So  the  wires  were  taken  up 
and  replaced  by  a  pLite-iron  floor,  into  which  a  number 
of  conical  tubes  had  been  riveted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  stand  up  about  18  inches  from  the  level  of  the  plates. 
Those  tubes  served  as  air  conduits,  and  when  sheaves  of 
wheat  were  spiked  upon  them,  guided  the  hot  air  into  the 
very  centre  of  each  sheaf ;  small  holes  were  made  in  the 
tabes,  to  allow  a  proportion  of  the  hot  air  to  pass  through 
the  lower  parts  of  the  sheaves,  and  this  had  the  desired 
effect  of  drying  both  corn  and  straw  evenly  and  suffi- 
ciently.   The  first  systematic  experiment  was  upon  a 
load  of  wheat,  which  the  farmer  from  whom  I  procured 
it  considered  to  require  three  days  more  drying  before 
being  fit  to  cart ;  it  was  decidedly  moist  to  the  touch, 
and  there  was  some  admixture  of  grass  and  green  weed 
bound  in  with  it.   We  took  32  of  the  sheaves,  laid  them 
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down  singly  on  the  ground,  watered  them  with  about 
60  or  70  gallons  of  water,  and  then  spiked  thorn  on  to 
the  tubes  in  one  compartment  of  tho  shed  ;  tho  fan  being 
driven  at  about  500  rcvolutioai  per  minute,  sent  in  air 
which  marked  a  temperature  of  280°  as  it  passed  the 
mouth  of  tho  fan,  but  which  came  ofF  from  the  spaces 
under  the  roof  at  140°.  In  twenty  miuutes  all  these 
Bhuaves  were  examined,  and  pronounced,  by  the  practical 
farmers  who  weru  present,  to  he  dry  enough  for  threshing 
out  the  corn,  and  for  stacking  the  straw.  Whilst  these 
were  drying,  tho  second  compartment  was  charged  with 
another  lot  of  32  wetted  sheaves,  and  by  increasing  tho 
temperature  of  the  ingoing  air  to  320",  and  slightly 


accelerating  the  speed  of  the  fan,  these 


equally 


well  driod  in  fifteen  minutes.  Tho  pressure  oh  the 
safety-valve  during  this  work  did  not  exceed  lOlhs.  to 
the  inch,  and  the  bulk  of  fuel  in  tho  furnace  was  kept 
down  to  half  its  usual  charge;  tho  draught  did  not 
appear  to  bo  stronger  than  that  usually  produced  by  the 
blast- pipe. 

About  a  week  after  these  trials,  tho  weather  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  still  more  decisive  experiment,  and 
I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  load  of  wheat,  in  the  straw, 
which  had  been  exposed  first  to  eighteen  hours  of  heavy, 
constant  rain ;  had  then  had  a  day's  standing  in  the 
field ;  then  another  six  hours'  rain  and  another  day's 
Standing,  and  was  finally  carted  up  to  the  drying  shod 
during  a  perfect  deluge  of  thunder-rain,  which  so  com- 
pletely drenched  it,  that  tho  water  ran  from  the  sheaves 
as  they  lay  in  tho  cart ;  this  was  brought  up  in  tho 
morning  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  left  exposed  to  heavy 
showers  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  by  using  a  temperature  of  840**,  and  a 
velocity  of  about  700  revolutions  per  minute,  several 
charges,  of  32  sheaves  each,  were  dried  in  fifteen 
minutes  ;  the  prcssuro  was  allowed  to  rango  up  to  1 4 lbs. 
to  tho  inch,  but  tho  bulk  of  fuel  in  tho  furnaco  was 
not  increased.  It  was  objected  that  tho  quantity  thus 
capable  of  being  dealt  with  in  a  day  would  be  too  small ; 
but  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  tho  samo  fan,  at  double  or 
troble  the  number  of  revolutions,  would  deal  with  twice 
or  thrice  the  quantity,  and  the  shed  could  bo  doubled  or 
trebled  in  capacity  without  any  difficulty.  Tho  bulk  of 
incandescent  fuel  could  also  be  doubled  if  it  wero  found 
needful,  and  tho  waste  steam  from  tho  engino  utilised  by 
means  of  pipes,  or  a  hollow  division  between  the  two 
compartments.  If,  therefore,  a  shed  of  double  the 
cupacity  of  this  present  one  is  adopted,  viz.,  12it.  by 
24ft.,  this  would  enablo  a  fanner  to  dry  Bixty-four 
sheaves  in  fifteen  minutes  =  256  per  hour.  Now,  by 
average  obtained  from  three  farms  in  this  neighbourhood, 
2-5G  sheaves  represent  tho  produce  of  rather  more  than  half 
an  acre,  hence  half  an  acre  per  hour,  or  twelve  acres  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  could  be  cleared  by  this  mains.  If  we 
take  an  average  farm,  say  of  1,000  acres,  worked  upon 
tho  four-courso  system,  there  would  be  probably  250 
acres  in  wheat,  and  upon  the  supposition  of  a  season 
so  unfavourable  that  tho  wholo  produce  of  those  2.50 
acres  had  to  be  finished  and  harvested  by  artificial 
means,  this  could  bo  practically  accomplished  in  21 
days.  On  larger  farms,  or  whero  a  larger  proportion  of 
grain  was  cultivated,  a  larger  drying  shed  would  pro- 
bably be  advantageous. 

I  do  not  think  any  corn  farmer  need  grudge  the  cost 
of  fitting  up  a  brick  shed,  or  the  erection  of  an  iron  one, 
with  this  false  floor  and  tubes,  because  if  attention  be 
given  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  peculiarity  of  this  con- 
struction, it  will  bo  seen  to  be  well  adapte  1  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  storehouse  for  grain  when  its  first  office  of  a 
drying-room  is  accomplished.  Being  brick  and  iron, 
or  all  iron,  it  is  impervious  alike  to  damp  or  vermin ; 
and  having  an  air  spaco  between  the  false  floor  and 
the  ground,  and  tubes  which  can  be  lengthened  or 
capped,  so  as  to  diffuse  air  equably  and  freely  into  all 
parts  of  the  mass  of  grain,  it  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  tho  ordinary  form  of  granary ;  especially 
the  facility  of  driving  in,  at  any  time  of  need,  a  current 


of  warm  air  by  means  of  the  fan,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose might  bo  driven  by  hand,  and  obtain  its  heat 
from  a  small  portablo  stove  adjusted  to  its  casing. 
Duriug  the  experiments  it  was  questioned  as  to  how 
f  ir  the  high  temperature  used  in  the  drying  might 
affect  the  germination  of  the  seed,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
moisture  in  the  straw  and  grain  instantly  reduces  the 
heat  of  the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  it,  it  was 
hardly  maintained  as  a  possible  objection  ;  however,  to 
put  the  question  beyond  all  doubt,  I  had  five  several 
plots  sown  with  tho  wheat  thus  dried,  and  at  this  present 
time  thoy  arc  all  up,  and  as  well  forward  as  any  wheat 
in  this  neighbourhood.* 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  who  were  present 
that  tho  grain,  when  rubbed  out,  was  wholly  free  from 
burnt  taint  or  smell.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  being  by  nature 
volatile  and  evanescent,  pass  away  in  the  steam  which 
they  generate ;  even  were  it  not  so,  the  husk  envelops 
th-j  grain  so  completely  as  to  protect  it  from  all  direct 
action.  An  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  dilute  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  given  off  by  malting  co:d  or  coko 
would  have  the  effect  of  cheeking  or  destroying  any 
insect-life  that  might  bo  latent  or  developed  in  the  wheat, 
and  thus  secure  it  from  after  deterioration  when  stored  ; 
and  that  opinion  seems  largely  confirmed  by  tho  well 
known  valuo  of  sulphurous  fumigation  in  hop-drying 
and  vino  culture. 

I  como  now  to  tho  question  of  cost.  This  must,  of 
course,  be  to  some  extent  modified  by  tho  relative  con- 
dition of  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  crops  to  be  dealt 
with  ;  but  there  are  certain  fixed  data  which  may  be 
ascertained  with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy.  First,  as  to 
the  engino.  If  a  farmer  possesses  one  it  will  probably 
havo  cost  him  £200,  and  may  bo  expected  to  last  a)>out 
twenty  years,  and  then  to  be  worth  about  £50  ;  this  £150 
divided  over  twenty  years  makes  a  first  charge  of  £7  10s. 
per  annum  for  monoy  sunk  in  tho  purchase ;  the  interest 
on  £200,  at  5  per  cent.,  shows  £10,  and  the  repairs  will 
average  another  £5,  making  a  total  annual  cost  of 
£22  10s.,  «".<■.,  about  Is.  6d.  per  diem.  Tho  next  item  is 
the  hot  blast ;  if  wo  take  tho  first  cost  of  this  at  £35, 
and  estimate  it  to  last  35  years  (as  with  its  short  time  of 
work  and  simplicity  of  construction  it  assurodly  would), 
that  gives  £1  per  annum  for  monoy  sunk;  5  per  cent, 
on  £35  gives  £1  15s.  for  interest,  and  17s.  per  year 
would  cover  any  rejkairs  that  might  bo  needed;  this 
forms  a  total  of  £3  12s.  per  annum.  This  hot  blast, 
when  onco  established  on  tho  farm,  will,  I  think,  bo 
found  available  for  a  great  many  purposes,  but  for  the 
present  calculation  we  will  put  thb  whole  charge  upon 
tho  six  weeks  of  harvest ;  this,  thorefore,  will  be  another 
2s.  per  diem.  Tho  new  shed,  or  tho  tubular  flooring 
fitted  to  an  existing  building,  must  not  be  estimated  as 
machinery ;  neither  must  its  whole  cost  be  debited  to 
the  drying  process,  because  it  serves  also  the  purpose  of 
a  storehouse  or  granary ;  therefore,  if  wo  take  such  a 
shed  (say  of  24  feet  X  12),  with  ita  tubo  floor  and 
divisions,  to  have  cost,  in  ono  way  or  another,  £80,  a  7J 
per  cent.,  calculated  on  tho  six  weeks  during  which  it  is 
devoted  to  this  drying  process,  is  all  that  is  fairly 
chargeable  to  that  account;  this  would  show  15s.,  but 
wo  will  call  it  18s.,  so  as  to  make  an  even  sum  of  Gd.  per 
diem.  By  bringing  down  theso  three  calculations  we 
arrive  at  a  dailv  charge,  for  machinery  and  Bhed,  of 
Is.  Gd.  -f  2s.  -f-Gd.  =  4s. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  labour  cost. 

One  man  is  able,  without  hurrying  himself,  to  fork  on 
to  the  tubes  64  sheaves  in  8  minutes,  and  to  take  them 
off  in  rather  less  time ;  hence  he  could  empty  or  fill  one 
compartment  of  the  shed  while  the  other  half  was  dry- 
ing. The  carter  who  brings  the  wheat  in  from  the  field 
could  of  course  keep  pace  with  him  by  forking  down  the 
sheaves  from  tho  cart ;  thus  we  must  estimate  two  men 
for  day  and  two  for  night,  equal  to  four  labourers  at  3s. 


•  June,  186*. 
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.  zr  12s.  The  extra  cartage,  by  reason  of  the  additional 
weight  of  water  in  the  ■wheat,  depends  upon  the  distance 
of  the  field  from  the  ritk-yard,  and  the  proportion  of 
water  still  remaining  in  the  erop  ;  but,  except  in  cases 
of  very  long  distances  and  excessive  saturation,  I  am 
assured  by  practical  farmers  that  the  average  extra  cost 
of  this  item  could  not  exceed  10s.  per  diem,  say  10s. 
There  would  also  be  required  two  engine  men,  one  for 
night  and  one  for  day,  whose  wages  we  may  set  at  6s. 
each  =  10s.  ;  giving  a  totd  of  £1  12s.  If  now  we  add 
these  labour  items  to  the  machinery  cost,  we  obtain  32s. 
and  4s.  as  a  fixed  charge  for  the  artificial  drying  of  the 
average  produce  of  twelve  acres ;  the  sum  will  therefore 
stand  at  36s.,  divided  by  twelve  acres,  equal  to  3s.  per 
acre. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  calculation  for  fuol,  and  as 
thiB  must  bo  governed  wholly  by  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  be  expelled,  we  shall  have  to  take  a  range  of 
three  or  four  different  degrees  of  wetness,  and  estimate 
the  quantities  of  fuel  which  would  be  respectively  needed 
in  each  case.  As  a  starting  point  for  these  calculation*,  I 
will  premise  that,  having  recently,  with  a  very  imperfect 
arrangement,  evaporated  7  lbs.  of  water  from  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  mangold  with  1  lb.  of  coke,  I  think  we  may 
fairly  assume,  that  with  a  perfected  apparatus,  in  regular 
work,  wo  should  be  able  to  drive  off  8  cwt.  by  1  cwt., 
especially  when  it  is  noted  that  hay  or  straw  does  not 
hold  water  with  so  much  tenacity  as  roots  or  leaves.  The 
cost  of  coke  this  yc»r  at  the  gns-works  was  9s.  per 
chaldron  of  14  cwt.  (I  have  purchased  it  in  former  years 
at  6s.) ;  add  to  that  9s.,  5s.  more  for  cartage  to  the  farm, 
and  that  will  give  us  Is.  per  cwt.  as  the  top  cost  of  fuel 
on  the  Bpot.  Therefore,  if  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  hay 
or  corn  (be  it  a  largo  or  small  yield)  contains  8  cwt.  of 
water  requiring  to  no  expelled  before  that  produce  can 
be  stacked,  the  fuel-cost  of  expelling  it  would  be  Is.  ]»or 
acre ;  if  it  contains  16  cwt.  the  cost  would  bo  2a.  per 
acre ;  if  32  cwt.  4s. ;  or  if,  in  some  exceptionally  wot 
seasons,  tbero  should  be  2  tons  of  water  otwtinately 
clinging  to  every  2  or  3  tons  of  tho  crop,  the  fuel-cost 
would  rise  to  6s.  per  acre.  Tako  this  extreme  case,  and 
add  to  this  5s.  the  fixed  charge  of  3s.  for  machinery  and 
extra  labour,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  final  total  of 
8s.  per  aero,  which,  with  a  four-quarter  yield  would  put 
2s.  per  quarter  on  the  wheat  thus  saved.  For  this  extra 
expense,  however,  it  should  bo  fairly  allowed  that  the 
straw  as  woll  as  the  wheat  is  secured  in  better  condition, 
and  tho  increasingly  high  value  of  that  part  of  the  crop 
makes  this  an  important  point  in  the  calculation. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  by  the  use  of  the  "  atmos- 
pheric hoist "  for  stacking  the  wheat  as  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  Hhed,  a  largo  proportion  of  the  extra  manual  labour 
incurred  in  the  drying  profess  would  be  recouped. 
This  hoist,  which  I  partially  described  in  another  part 
of  tho  essay,  and  which  is  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
affair,  proved  itself  able  (when  driven  by  the  same 
engine  that  was  working  the  hot  blast)  to  send  up 
sheaves  of  whetit  to  tho  top  of  a  st  ick  tw,mtv-two  feet 
high  at  the  nte  of  960  per  hour.  This,  and  most  of  the 
other  experiments  here  described,  were  carried  out  last 
season  in  the  presence  of  practical  farmers,  engineers, 
and  men  of  high  standing  in  the  scientific  world,  and 
several  reports,  by  eminent  members  of  the  press,  ap- 
peared in  tho  scientific  and  agricultural  periodicals  and 
other  publications  of  the  day. 

After  those  statements  of"  results,  I  have  now  only  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  ot  practical  men  a  few 
reasons  in  favour  of  this  resource,  and  a  few  of  the 
probablo  advantages  that  would  follow  from  its  wide 
adoption. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  mere  theory,  existing 
only  on  paper,  or  in  the  imagination  of  a  sanguine  in- 
ventor, but  a  palpable  and  very  visible  fact,  that  has 
boon,  and  can  be,  put  to  the  severest  test  of  practical 
working. 

2nd.  It  is  n  powerful  yet  inexpensive  arrangement, 
with  no  complex  nor  delicate  machinery  whieh  would 


render  it  liable  to  break  down,  clog,  or  otherwise  get 

out  of  order. 

3rd.  It  is  portable  and  easily  adjusted,  and  adapted  to 
most  varieties  of  engines  without  requiring  any  altera- 
tions in  them. 

4th.  It  h  aves  tho  hay  and  clover,  whilst  drying,  con- 
st mtly  open  to  tho  examination  of  the  men,  so  that  the 
exact  requisite  point  of  dryness  may  bo  seen  and  aeizvd 
upon ;  whilst  with  the  cereals  a  definite  time  can  be 
established  by  tho  first  batch  of  sheaves,  after  which  the 
same  time  may  bo  depended  upon  for  producing  the 
same  results  without  further  watching. 

6th.  It  does  not  pretend  to  supersede  nature,  to  set 
aside  experience,  or  to  change  ola  and  approved  mode* 
of  harvesting,  but  merely  adds  to  them  a  large  and 
easily-managed  power  of  securing,  with  certainty  and 
rapidity,  each  crop  in  succession. 

6th.  It  docs  not  involve  any  new  system  of  thing*, 
but  with  an  apparent  natural  sequence  "  follows  the 
(steam)  plough,"  and  in  the  rotation  of  the  seasons 
helps  to  harvest  the  increased  growth  which  that  plough 
has  helped  to  produce. 

7th.  It  fits  in  most  conveniently  and  practically  with 
tho  existing  mode  of  hiring  engines,  offering  a  good 
means  of  paying  employment  to  their  owners  just  at  the 
time  when  they  have  been  hitherto  idle,  and  yet  not 
putting  the  farmer  to  one  penny  of  cost,  if  the  rare 
chance  of  a  fine  season  for  every  one  of  his  crops  render* 
him  happily  independent  of  all  need  of  help. 

8th.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  the  harveatmen,  providing 
them  with  work  through  wet  and  dry,  saving  them  the 
loss  of  wage  and  temptation  to  drink  that  foSows  when 
they  are  turned  off,  to  lounge  about  the  village,  waiting 
for  a  change  of  weather ;  and  enabling  them  to  get 
through  with  one  job  of  harvest  work  in  time  enough 
to  g^et  another  elsewhere. 

'1  hese  secin  fair  reasons  for  recommending  it  to  the 
notice  of  agriculturists,  especially  when  backed  \>y 
the  recollection  that  a  well-saved  harvest  is  not  the 
affair  of  a  class  only,  but  of  the  community.  It  ha* 
been  asserted  that  in  Ireland  alone  the  money-difference 
between  fair  and  foul  weather,  during  the  in-gathering, 
is  foui-  millions  sterling.  Add  to  this  the  losses  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  western  counties  of  England, 
from  a  wet  season,  and  it  makes  up  a  sum  that  must 
seriously  affect  the  whole  country. 

Besides  saving  immediate  loss,  this  means  of  harvest- 
ing the  cereal  crops,  in  spite  of  a  rainy  climate,  would 
enable  the  wetter  portions  of  tho  kingdom  to  retain, 
perhaps  to  resume,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  with  profit, 
and  so  (in  Ireland  especially)  check  tho  gradual  depopu- 
lation and  distress  consequent  upon  the  conversion  of 
arable  into  pasture. 

Nothing  would  bo  more  likely  to  give  a  strong 
stimulus  to  tho  employment  of  steam  machinery  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  than  the  fact  of  its  being 
available  to  counteract  the  disadvantages  of  climate;  and 
it  is  precisely  in  those  countries  thtfour  agricultural 
machinists  would  find  tho  widest  unsupplied  market  for 
their  implements. 

If.  therefore,  it  bo  remembered  that  this  new  adjunct 
of  the  steam-engine  begins  its  work  with  the  first  crop 
of  hay,  can  next  bo  applied  to  wheat,  oats,  barloy,  and 
the  whole  range  of  cereals,  is  then  at  hand  to  finish  the 
second  crop  of  hay.  and  enables  us  to  dry  the  artificial 
grasses  at  any  season  of  the  year,  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
were  destined,  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  period,  to 
complete  that  perfect  circle  of  systematic  husbandry 
which  now  begins  with  the  steam-plough  and  ends  with 
the  threshing-machine. 

When  continuous  employment  can  once  bo  found  for 
the  "  iron  horses,"  we  may  hope  to  see  them  on  every 
considerable  farm  in  the  kingdom;  first  breaking  up 
and  cultivating  the  soil ;  next,  mowing,  reaping,  and 
gathering  the  produco ;  and,  finally,  passing  from  field 
to  field,  and  from  farm  to  farm,  saving,  drving,  nnd 
bearing  home  the  harvest. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR  BY  THE 
PROCESS  OF  DRYING  THE  CANE. 
By  tub  Hon.  Henuy  Stuaet  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Scientific 
Association  of  Trinidad : — 

Although  borrowod  from  even  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
beetroot  under  tho  consulate,  it  was  not  till  1843  that 
the  operation  of  slicing  was  applied  to  the  sufjar-cane. 
It  was  hoped  Unit  the  cane,  after  having  been  sliced  and 
dried  and  ground  into  powder,  might  bo  preserved  long 
enough  unchanged  in  this  condition  to  allow  of  its  being 
transported  to  Europe,  where,  not  merely  tho  whole  sugar 
might  be  extracted  at  once  in  its  present  form,  but  the 
ligneous  portion  would  furnish  an  inoxhaustiblo  supply 
of  fibre  for  tho  paper  market.  Tho  intercolonial  tonnage 
also  would  thereby  have  been  necessarily  doubled. 
These  hopes  were,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  dried  cane  powder  became  altered  on  tho  voyage, 
and  not  only  did  great  part  of  tho  sugar  disappear,  but 
the  changes  consequent  on  its  decomposition  discoloured 
the  residuary  fibre.    But  there  was  one  result  from  this 
trial  sufficiently  noteworthy.   It  was  clear  that  tho  cane 
could  be  sliced  and  dried  in  commercial  quantities,  and 
several  of  those  concerned  in  the  matter  determined  to 
extract  the  sugar  on  the  spot ;  accordingly,  more  than 
one  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  slicing,  and  every 
difficulty  was,  apparently,  overcome  when  the  building 
erected  for  the  plant  was,  unfortunately,  burned.  One 
of  the  principal  difficulties  hitherto  had  been  that  of 
drying  the  sliced  cane;  to  avoid  this,  in  1845,  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Michel  introduced  their  method  on  the 
OBtate  of  Ste.  Marie,  the  property  of  Major  Beauscarin, 
in  Guadaloupe.    It  was  as  follows : — The  canes,  which 
were  sliced  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  in  20  minutes,  fell  into 
metallic  baskets  capable  of  holding  each  that  amount. 
Tho  baskets  were  moved  by  a  central  crane,  and  around 
the  crane,  at  equal  distances,  were  placed  6  copper 
vessels  ndjusted  to  receive  the  baskets  when  filled. 
These  copper  vessels  were  filled  to  such  an  extent  with 
water  that  when  the  basket,  full  of  Bliced  canes,  was 
lowered  into  any  one,  the  liquid  rose  to  tho  surface. 
The  basket  No.  1,  with  its  contents,  having  been  thus 
dipped  into  vessel  No.  1,  was  allowed  to  remain  im- 
mersed till  such  time  as  the  sliced  canes  had  parted  by 
displacement  with  a  due  proportion  of  their  sugar  to 
tho  water  in  vessel  No.  1 ;  basket  No  1 .  was  then  hoisted 
out  by  the  crane  and  consigned  to  vessel  No.  2,  where  a 
second  proportion  of  sugar  was  displaced,  and  so  on 
throughout  tho  series.    In  the  meantime  a  fresh  basket, 
full  of  sliced  cane,  was  consigned  to  No.  1  vessel,  the 
liquid  in  which  abstracted  a  further  proportion  of  sugar, 
and  so  on,  till  the  contents  of  the  first  vessel  were  as  fully 
saturated  with  sugar  as  the  law  of  displacement  allowed, 
and  tho  slices  of  cane  in  the  first  basket  were  propor- 
tionately exhausted.    This  was  virtually  the  oil  system 
of  Dubunfaut  with  its  defects,  viz.  :  that  tho  water  whs 
not  easily  kept  at  a  suitable  temperature  ;  that  the  whole 
sugar  was  not  extracted  ;  and  that,  from  tho  time  which 
elapsed  between  slicing  and  exhaustion,  considerable 
changes  occurred  in  the  saccharine  fluid,  which  affected 
the  quantity  and  quFility  of  the  result.    These  defects, 
in  principle,  did  not,  however,  of  themselves,  contribute 
much  to  the  failure  of  the  plan  ;  the  system  broke  down 
in  tho  subsequent  evaporation,  in  which  the  heat  em- 
ployed was  generated  entirely  from  gas  manufactured  on 
the  spot — an  operation  attended  with  such  difficulties 
that  the  trials  were  given  up  after  heavy  outlay.  This 
was  much  t*  bo  regretted,  as  tho  slicing  process  hid 
shown  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tho  sweets  could 
be  extracted  from  tho  cano  than  had  been  hitherto  done 
in  uny  other  mode,  for  oven  tho  five-roller  mills  which 
had  been  started  with  sanguine  hopes,  during  tho  pre- 
ceding two  years,  had  been  successively  abandoned.  A 
system  so  simple  and  yet  promising  such  complete  results 
was  not  destined  to  disappear  without  traces.  In 
September,  1847.  Mr.  Davier.  apothecary  in  chief  to  the 


French  service  at  Basseterre,  resumed  the  experiments  of 
slicing  and  drying  the  canes,  at  the  point  where  they 
had  been  left  off  in  184-5.  He  found  that  by  driving  off* 
about  33  per  cent,  of  moisture  from  sliced  canes,  they 
becamo  so  friable  as  to  be  reduced,  without  difficulty,  to 
a  coarse  powder,  in  which  the  colouring  matter  and 
supposed  albumenoid  principles  of  the  cane  had  bocomo 
insoluble  in  water,  while  tho  saccharine  elements  were 
crystallised  unchanged  and  ready  for  immediate  solution 
and  extraction  by  water,  either  hot  or  cold  ;  the  former 
would  have  been  tho  more  rapid,  but  ho  had  met  with 
an  objection  to  its  use,  which,  if  not  scientific,  was  at 
least  practical.  The  vessels  he  employed  wero  of  copper, 
and  tiansmitted  tho  heat  so  rapidly,  that  the  attendants 
were  constantly  burning  their  fingers ;  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  worth  while  to  take  atiy  precautions  to  avoid  this 
evil,  as  ho  found  cold  water  sufficient  for  the  purpose  and 
more  economical.  Tho  process  ho  adopted  was  the  follow- 
ing:—Six  upright  cylinders  of  copper,  about  four  feet 
high  and  nine  inches  in  diameter,  were  so  arranged  as 
to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  a  reservoir  of 
water  on  a  higher  level ;  they  were  each  furnished  with 
guages  and  stop-cocks ;  five  of  these  were  filled  with  cane 
powder,  ami  the  last  with  animal  charcoal — this  List  was 
merely  precautionary,  but  not  essential  to  tho  work. 
Water  was  admitted  into  No.  1.  and  retained  there  for 
20  minutes  after  the.  guagf  showed  that  tho  vessel  was 
full ;  it  was  then  passed  into  No.  2,  and  soon.  In  practice 
it  was  found  that  on  escaping  from  No.  4  the  water  had 
absorbed  so  much  sugar  as  to  m  irk  22*5  of  Beaume,  or 
about  the  density  when  syrup  is  usually  consigned  to 
the  vacuum  pan,  and  that  the  cane  powder  first  in  contact 
with  the  water,  viz.,  that  in  No.  1,  was  completely  ex- 
hausted, even  to  tho  tongue,  that  most  convenient  and 
reliable  saccharometcr,  and  represented  what  it  was 
reduced  to  in  reality — a  mass  of  wet  sawdust.  At  this 
stage  of  the  process  it  was  removed  from  No.  1  and  re- 
placed by  a  fresh  portion  of  cane  powder.  As  this  part 
of  the  operation  was  performed  without  interrupting  the 
duties  of  the  other  cylinders,  it  is  clear  that  two  of  the 
greatest  desiderata  in  the  application  of  science  to  art  had 
been  attained,  namely,  tho  complete  extraction  of  the 
sugar  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  that  by  a  continuous 
operation.  The  mechanism  thus  employed  by  Mr. 
Davier  in  September,  1847,  appeared  to  leave  little  room 
for  improvement.  It  was  submitted  to  and  approved  of 
by  the  French  Government,  who  commissioned  the  in- 
ventor to  repair  to  Paris  in  the  ensuing  month  of  March 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  erecting  a  set  of  machinery 
on  a  larger  scale  on  tho  French  King's  Estate  of 
Tremouillant,  in  Martinique.  Fortune  seemed  thus 
about  to  crown  Davier' s  laborious  and  successful  trials; 
but,  like  the  course  of  true  love,  his  expectations  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Before  his  appointed  hour 
of  embarkation  arrived,  cries  of  Vive  fa  Rvpublique  wore 
ringing  throughout  the  French  islands,  and  tho  now 
process  with,  no  doubt,  many  a  kindred  scheme,  was 
shelved  for  tho  time.  Since  that  I  have  several  times, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  Warner,  repeated  the  process 
of  slicing  and  drying  tho  sugar-cane,  with  exactly 
similar  results,  namely:  the  extraction  of  all  tho  con- 
tained sugar  by  displacement  with  cold  water,  in  about 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  in  the  form  of  a  pure 
syrup,  marking  between  22°  and  23°  Beaume.  .Within 
the  last  three  years  Mr.  Warner  directed  his  attention 
again  to  the  slicing  of  the  cano,  to  ascertain  how  far  he 
could  succeed  in  extracting  the  sugar  without  recourse 
to  drying  tho  slices.  After  repeated  trials,  conducted 
with  every  precaution,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  by 
displacement,  a  liquor  marking  9*  of  Beaume  where  the 
original  juice  of  tho  cane  marked  10°  Beaume ;  this  was 
a  groat  success,  but  not  equal  in  results  to  the  other 
mode  whore  the  slices  were  dried,  because  there  was  not 
only  an  original  loss  in  not  obtaining  the  whole  sugar, 
but  the  juice  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  changed  to 
nn  extent  that  greatly  increased'  the  quantity  of  glucose. 
This  latter  evil  may  now  bo  obviated  by  the  use  of  the 
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bisulphide  of  lime,  with  which  tho  displacing  water 
might  be  slightly  dosed  U  as  to  allow  tho  antifcrment 
to  preserve  the  juice  unchanged  throughout  the  process 
of  manufacture. 

In  con<  lusion,  I  may  mention  that  the  only  difficulty 
which  has  at  any  time  "stood  in  the.  way  of  manufacturing 
sugar  by  the  process  of  slicing,  drying,  and  displace- 
ment-apart  from  the  mechanical  one  of  slicing,  was  a 
rapid  and  economical  mode  of  drying ;  this,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  boe'n  at  length  attained  by  the  successful  action 
of  the  megassiccntor,  which  may  be  now  constructed  to 
dry  economically  and  speedily  any  given  weight  of 
sliced  cane.  The  above  remarks  have  been  principally 
directed  towards  obtaining  from  the  cane  a  saccharine 
fluid  as  pure  as  possible.  It  is  in  this  elementary  step 
that  the  whole  difficulty  of  manufacture  lies;  the  mere 
evaporation  and  concentration  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways  ;  pure  sugar  and  water  is  nut  easily  destroyed  even 
by  tho  rudest  manipulation;  but  common  cane-juice, 
as  it  runs  from  the  mill,  will  produce  an  inferior 
muscovado,  except  under  the  most  careful  and  expensive 
treatment.      ^ ^ 

THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  LABORATORIES 
OF  PARIS. 

Tho  provisions  of  the  recent  decrees,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  practical  high  school  and  laboratories  of  study 
and  rest  arch,  already  noticed  in  the  Journal,  arc  being 
earned  into  effect  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  demands  fur 
admission   exceed   all   expectation.     As   regards  the 
school,  there  are  already  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  applications,  viz. :— Fifteen  for  the  section  of  mathe- 
matics; fifty -one  for  that  of  physics  and  chemistry; 
forty-seven  for  natural  history  and  physiology ;  and 
forty-four  for  the  section  of  history   and  philology. 
Amongst  the  candid  ites  inscribed  are  several  young  incn 
who  have  taken  the  degree  of  agrtgd,  or  doctor,  and 
others  who  quit  the  career  already  entered  upon  for  tho 
new  school ;   many  of  the  applicants  are  foreigners. 
The  studies  will  commence  in  all  the  four  sections  at  the 
usual  scholastic  period,  namely,  the  middle  of  November. 
Some  of  the  laboratories  will  be  opened  about  the  same 
time.    At  the  Surbonne,  the  laboratories  of  physics, 
botany,   physiology,   and   geology,    to    which  MM. 
Desains,  Duchartre,  Claude  Bernard,  and  Hebert  h  »ve 
been  appointed,  will  shortly  be  reedy,  and  a  large  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  over  w  hich  MM.  Pasteur  and  Sainte 
Claire  Devillo  will  preside,  is  now  being  erected  by  the 
side  of  the  physical  laboratory  built  last  year  and 
directed  by  M.  .Tamin.    At  the  College  of  France,  and  at 
the  Ecolc  Normalc  the  chemical  laboratories  of  MM. 
Balard  and  Bertholot  will  be  ready  in  good  time  ;  and 
those  of  M.  Claude  Bernard  for  physiology,  and  M. 
Pasteur  for  physiological  chemistry,  somewhat  later.  At 
the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plaiites,  the  laboratories 
of  Milne  Edwards,  for  zoology,  and  of  M.  Decaisne  for 
vegetable  culture  and  physiology,  arc  ready.    New  and 
larger  establishments  are  being  arranged  for  botany, 
chemistry,  and  comparative  physiology. 

The  provinces  express  the  desire  that  their  laboratories 
should  be  considered  as  annexes  of  the  new  school ;  seve- 
ral towns  propose  to  dev.  lop  their  means  of  superior 
education ;  and  the  Oonseil-C I  eneral  of  Calvados  has  taken 
the  lead  by  voting  a  grant  of  money  in  aid  of  the 
study  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of  re- 
search, instituted  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Caen. 

The  council  of  tho  new  hi^h"  school  is  convened  fur 
the  third  of  November,  and  the  follow  ing  are  the  names 
of  the  members  appointed,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  a  former  notice,  who  have  seat*  in  the  council  on  ac- 
count of  their  official  positions  : — In  the  section  of  mathe- 
matics MM.  Beltrami.  Chaslcs,  Dclaiinay.  and  Serret, 
members  of  the  Institute  of  France;  M.'Puis  ux,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Puis.  Section  of 
diysics  and  chemistry,  31 M.  Balard.  Fremy,  and 
irVurtz,  members  of  the  Institute;  MM.  Desain  and 


Jamin,  professors  in  tho  Faculty  of  Sciences, 
sciences :  MM.  Claude  Bernard,  Brongniart,  Deeaisr- 
and  Milne  Edwards,  members  of  the  institute,  M. 
Hebert,  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  Historic 
and  philological  sciences  :  MM.  Maury,  L.  Renier.  dc 
Rouge,  and  Waddington,  members  of  the  Institute,  M. 
Ureal,  professor  in  the  College  of  France. 

Tho  list  of  the  laboratories  given  above  showB  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  new  system  of  superior  scientific  edu- 
cation is  to  bo  carried,  and  the  names  of  the  professors 
and  members  of  the  governing  council  afford  a  &^\r- 
antec  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  to  bo  afforded. 
The  scheme  is  certainly  the  most  important  and  tho 
most  extensive  of  all  those  which  have  yet  been  put  for- 
ward for  tho  dissemination  of  high  scientific  knowledge. 


HAVRE  EXHIBITION. 

The  distribution  of  tho  awards  made  by  the  jury  at 
this  exhibition  was  announced  to  take  place  on  the  25th 
of  tho  present  month  of  October,  but  the  date  has  been 
altered  to  Monday  the  26th.  in  deference  to  Engliih 
views  respecting  Sunday.    The  ceremony  will  1h?  pre- 
sided over  by  M.  Forcade  de  la  Roquette,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works.    The  min- 
ister and  M.  Nicollo,  the  director  of  the  exhibition,  will 
deliver  addresses.    In  the  evening  a  grand  banauet  will 
be  given  in  honour  of  the  minister,  in  the  Cerele  inter- 
national in  the  exhibition  garden.    This  building  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected,  namely,  a  club-house,  but  it  has  never  been  used 
as  such,  and  supplies  fresh  evidence,  if  that  were  needed, 
of  the  futility  of  such  establishments  in  connection  *ith 
industrial  exhibitions.    The  principal  use  to  which  the 
cercle  Wiis  put  was  for  the  exhibition  of  flowers,  and 
more  than  one  admirable  collection  was  to  be  seen 
within  its  walls.     A  few  conferences  were  also  given 
there  on  various  subjects.    Concerts  were  attempted, 
but  without  success.    Although  club-houses  are  failures 
in  such  cases,  it  is  highly  convenient  for  exhibitors, 
members  of  tho  press,  and  others  to  have  the  means  of 
writing  letters,  reading  newspapers,  making  notes,  &c. 
and  the  managers  of  the  Havro  exhibition  provided  this 
accommodation,  to  a  certain  extent,  without  charge.  On 
an  upper  floor  in  tho  fine  art  gallery,  in  connection  with 
a  good  exhibition  of  drawings  and  models,  was  a  library , 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  exhibit  books,  memoirs, 
maps,  and  charts  interesting  to  the  commenial  world, 
under  the  charge  of  a  gentleman  well-informed  on  such 
subjects,  and  tins  room  was  freely  open  to  all  who 
applied  for  admission.    This  is  a  precedent  which  may 
wcll  be  followed  on  future  occasions. 

Warnings  arc  sometimes  almost  as  valuable  as  ex- 
amples, and  this,  like  all  other  exhibitions,  supplies 
both ;  a  striking  iustanco  of  the  former  is  furnished  in 
tho  arrangement  of  the  fine  art  portion  of  the  exhibition. 
The  gallery  set  apart  for  the  fino  arts  was  found,  long 
before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  to  be  much  too 
small  for  the  purpose ;  this  was  devoted  to  old  pictures 
and  objects  of  art,  and  a  special  gallery  was  erected  for 
modern  pictures  in  the  rear  of  the  chief  building,  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  road,  so  that  the  collection  is  ex- 
tensive and  good,  but  the  gallery  has  presented  a  deserted 
aspect  throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  exhibition.  It 
was  proi>oscd  to  separate  tho  industrial  and  fine  nrt  ex- 
hibitions in  Paris  lost  year,  but  the  proposal  was  fortu- 
nately overruled,  and  all  the  world  knows  what  masse* 
of  visitors  were  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  picture 
galleries  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  how  the  connection 
of  the  two  tended  to  diminish  crowding  in  either  the  one 
or  tho  other.  Those  who  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
18.i.*>,  when  the  two  portions  were  in  separate  buildings, 
will  remember  tho  overcrowded  state  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  Palais  de  1*  Industrie,  and  the  generally  - 
deserted  condition  of  the  fine  collection  of  works  of  art 
across  tho  road. 
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Jim  girts. 


Co  NO  REM  FOR  THE  DISCISSION  OK  THE  MbTHOOS  OF 

Teaching  Drawino,  &c— This  congress  has  brought 
its  labours  to  a  close    One  of  the  important  questions 
discussed  at  the  last  meeting  was  tho  following  : — "  In 
tho  organization  of  fine  art  academies,  that  is  to  say,  in 
special  schools  for  complete  instruction  in  the  arts  of 
design,  is  it  proper  to  include*,  with  a  view  to  tho  wants 
of  industry,  a  method  of  teaching  applied  art  differing 
in  any  way  from  that  which  is  requisite  for  art  properly 
so  called  i    What  should  bo  tho  programme  for  such 
instruction  r   And,  if  some  portions  of  this  double  edu- 
cation are  common  to  both  methods,  where  should  tho 
separation  commence  r"    Tho  whole  of  the  shakers  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  tho  unity  of  art,  all  declaring  that 
there  was  no  real  distinction  between  tcacliing  applied 
art  and  artistic  education  properly  bo  culled.  Amongst 
tho  most  prominent  speakers  were  M.  Klein,  of  Copen- 
hagen, 11.  Louvrier  do  Lajolais,  of  Paris,  and  M.  Je  m 
Rousseau,  secretary  of  tho  Belgian  commission  of  public 
monuments ;  the  last-named  gentleman  claimed  the  as- 
sistance and  influence  of  great  artists  in  the  interest  of 
industrial  art,  to  which  he  attached  great  importance, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  its  teaching  should  form 
a  portion  of  superior  artistic  education.    The  almost  un- 
animous feeling  of  the  meeting  on  the  above  important 
question  is  the  more  striking  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  methods  which  are  adopted  in  indus- 
trial art  education  in  France,  England,  and  most  othor 
countries.    Amongst  the  other  subjects  discussed  wis 
the  importance  of  local  museums  and  galleries  of  models ; 
and  tho  system  of  ambulatory  collections  adopted  by  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  was  specially  referred  to 
and  highly  eulogised.     Another  recommendation  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  congress,  namely,  that  of 
the  establishment  of  general  and  load  competitions 
amongst  pupils.    M.  Joseph  Gerard  sketched  tho  plan 
of  such  meetings,  or  rather  of  their  principles,  in  the 
following  terms — *'  Absolute  liberty  as  to  methods 
adopted.  No  intervention  of  the  government  as  regard* 
theory,  but  only  with  respect  to  recompenses  propor- 
tioned to  tho  results  achieved." 


uneasy  ?  Not  at  all ;  and  for  several  sufficient  reasona. 
If  our  neighbours  carry  out  their  plan,  the  result  will 
bo  that  Manchester  will  become,  not  merely  a  producing 
centre,  but  an  entrepot  in  a  wider  sense  than  at  present, 
attracting  bnsiness  in  addition  to  that  which  it  possesses 
now.  Further,  we  have  long  outgrown  all  fears  of  dan- 
ger to  home  interests  from  tho  greater  cheapness  of 
foreign  productions ;  and  Englishmen  will  certainly  buy 
M.  Vidal's  goods,  if  they  are  cheaper  and  better  than 
our  own,  in  tho  full  conviction  that  we  shall  thus  act 
for  our  own  advantage  as  consumers.  We  know  also 
that,  in  such  a  case,  our  manufacturers,  who  are  quite 
competent  to  tike  their  own  part,  will  be  no  losers  in 
the  long  run,  but  will  only  be  stimulated  by  tho  new 
competition  into  greater  efforts  to  please  all  their  cus- 
tomers, domestic  and  foreign.  Finally,  we  welcome  M. 
Vidal's  effort,  for  tho  plain  reason  that,  if  successful,  it 
will  put  a  stop  to  all  irrational  clamour  against  the 
French  Treaty  of  18G0.  Tf  French  manufacturers  can 
thus  beard  English  industry  on  its  own  ground,  what 
becomes  of  the  complaint  so  freely  uttered  by  M.  Pouyer- 
(iuertier  and  others  a  few  months  ago,  that  these  very 
makers  were  threatened  with  ruin  from  inability  to  com- 
pete with  the  products  of  Lancashire 

Beet-hoot  Sioar. — The  following  arc  Herr  Burger's 
estimates  of  the  beet  crops  : — 


Commerce. 

 o  

'  Proposed  Depot  foh  French  Fahrics. — The  Daily 
TtUyrapk  says  :— "M.  Vidal,  a  French  resident  at  Man- 
chester, and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
that  city,  is,  it  appears,  taking  steps  to  establish  an 
association  there  for  the  sale  of  French  fabrics  suitable 
for  export.  He  has  opened  communications  with  tho 
manufacturers  of  Alsace,  Amiens,  and  other  places  ;  and 
he  proposes  to  form  in  the  cotton  metropolis  of  England 
a  depot  where  the  principal  textures,  cotton,  woollen, 
and  mixed,  that  are  produced  by  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel,  may  be  constantly  on  sale  for  the  use  of 
shippers,  as  well  as  buyers  in  our  home  market.  The 
idea  is  novel  and  bold.  We  all  know  that  French  stuffs 
for  dresses  are  not  less  regularly  and  freely  bought  by 
English  people  in  English  shojw,  than  French  gloves, 
jewelry,  or  bronzes.  But  the  export  trade,  for  which 
Manchester  is  the  great  mart,  is  a  branch  of  commerce 
which  we  have  managed  to  keep,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
much  in  our  own  hands.  It  has  been  profitable — of  that 
there  is  no  doubt;  and  M.  Vid.il,  knowing  what  the 
taste  and  skill  of  his  countrymen  have  accomplished 
elsewhere,  fairly  enough  reasons  that  there  need  bo  no 


1*0-9. 

l*6T-s. 

1*66-:. 

Franco   

North  Germany 

Tons. 
200,000 
200,000 
90,000 
80,000 
35,000 
17,500 

8,500 

T.»n». 
224,767 
165,000 
120,000 
95,000 
31,093 
15,000 

8,000 

Ton*. 
216,855 
201,012 
100,000 
100,000 
39,133 
19,000 

6,500 

Tons. 
274,014 
185,701 
75,000 
80,000 
41,552 
17,500 

5,433 

Belgium   

Poland  

Holland     and  ) 
Sweden  . . . .  / 

Total .... 

631,000 

6.58,860 

682,500 

679,200 

We  are  aware  (says  tho  Product  Market*  Review),  that  the 
estimate  of  200.000  tons  for  France  is  the  one  accepted  by 
the  best  authorities,  but  at  the  same  time  wc  aro  inclined 
to  think  that  more  weight  should  be  attached  to  the 
undoubted  increase  in  the  area  cultivated,  and  that  tho 
figure  fixed  upon  gives  the  worst  view  of  the  case.  Bo 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  the  estimated  total  for  1868-69 
shows  a  wonderful  increase  on  the  crop  of  four  years 
back.  The  vield  for  1861-65  is  given  by  Herr  Burger 
as  5.32,000  tons;  for  1863-64,  417,800  ;  1862-63,  474.150 
tons;  1861-62,  426,700  tons;  and  1860-01,  386,880  tons. 


Colonics. 


in  the 


insupcrablo  obstacle  to  their  obt 
pleasant  duty  of  supplying  India  and  China  with  prints 
and  bhirtiugs.  To  do  so,  however,  they  must  meet  the 
demand  where  it  arises — if  the  buyers  don't  go  to 
France,  France  must  go  to  the  buyers.  Hence  the  idea 
of  a  great  central  depot  at  Manchester.  Well,  what 
havo  we  to  say  against  this '(    Aro  wo  jealous  and 


MINERAL  STATISTICS  OF  VICTORIA. 

The  following  is  from  tho  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Gazette,  of  September  19  : — 

The  mineral  statistics  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  for 
the  year  1867,  which  confer  great  credit  on  the  Execu- 
tive department,  contain  some  very  interesting  infonna- 
;'  tion  with  respect  to  this  important  branch  of  colonial 
|  enterprise.    It  is  premised  that  "  whilst  the  old  centres 
■  of  population  are  still  prosj>erous  the  miners  continue  to 
1  explore,  with  scarcely  diminished  energy,  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  the  colony,  ninny  of  which  are  now  tho 
scenes  of  active  industry.    The  gold  fields  now  extend 
westward  from  Stawell  to  the  river  Bendoc,  on  the 
eastern  confines  of  the  colony,  a  distance  of  350  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  nearly  180  miles.    It  is  not 
easy  to  collect  accurate  information  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  miners  over  so  large  an  area  ;  and  but 
for  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  several  officers  employed 
in  the  department,  and  the  prompt,  courteous  replies 
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made  to  inquiries  by  mine-owners  and  others,  these  tables 
could  not  have  been  compiled. " 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  miners  employed  which 
has  been  observed  from  year  to  year  since  18.59,  though 
not  so  large  this  year  us  last,  if  wo  compare  the  mean 
numbers  for  the  two  years,  is  yet  so  great  as  to  occasion 
surprise  The  mean  number  of  miners  employed  in 
1866,  was  73,577  ;  and  in  1867,  it  was  6.5,857  ;  snowing 
a  decrease  of  7,720.  In  none  of  the  districts  is  there 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  alluvial  miners  ;  and  in  tho 
mining  districts  of  Maryborough  and  Castleinaino  the 
decrease  is  very  large.  As  regards  Maryborough,  this 
is  mainly  duo  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the 
Chinese  miners  have  left  th<;  central  division  and  to  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  number  of  European 
miners  in  the  Dunolly  division.  In  the  central  division 
of  the  Castlemaine  district  there  is  a  decrease  of  G20  in 
the  number  of  Chinese  alluvial  miners  ;  and  in  the  other 
large  divisions  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  both 
Europeans  and  Chinese  alluvial  miners  is  considerable. 
The  operations  of  the  42nd  section  of  the  Amending 
Land  Act  and  the  prosecution  on  an  extensive  scale  of 
public  works  for  tin?  supply  of  water  to  Getlong  and  the 
gold  fields  have  had  tho  effect  of  withdrawing  great 
numbers  from  mining  pursuits.  Those  who  have  a 
desire  to  acquire  landed  property  and  those  who  can 
apply  only  unskilled  labour  in  mining  operations  are 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  leaving  a  somewhat 
uncertain  but,  in  the  main,  profitable  pursuit  for  employ- 
ments better  suited  to  their  tastes  aud  capacities. 

In  186(5  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  quartz 
miners,  as  compared  with  1805,  of  2,148,  and  it  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  thict  year  it  is  so  much  smaller,  and  that  in 
tho  two  districts— Ball  uat  and  1W  hworth— win  re  the 
decrease  was  so  remarkable  in  I860,  there  is  this  year  iu 
both  a  small  increase.  The  following  shows  the  total 
number  of  miners  employed  on  the  gold  fields  from  1809 
to  1867  inclusive: — 


18.59 
1860 
1861 


12.5,764 
108,562 
100,403 


1802 
1863 
1864 


93,379 
92.991 
81,986 


1805 
1806 
1807 


79,4-57 
70,794 
63.0.53. 


That  the  total  number  of  miners  in  1867  should  bo  little 
more  than  half  of  the  number  for  18.59,  is,  nt  the  first 
view,  somewhat  perplexing  and  seemingly  irreconcil- 
able with  that  appearance  of  prosperity  which  is  ob- 
servable in  neorly  every  part  of  the  colony  ;  yet.  when 
taken  in  connection  with  other  statistics— those  relating 
to  roads,  public  works,  municipalities,  agriculture,  and 
stock — it  is  even  more  surprising  that  so  much  should 
have  been  done  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
town9,  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  ronds,  and  in 
reclaiming  waste  lands,  and  that  still  more  than  00,000 
persons,  among  a  population  of  6C0.000,  should  continue 
to  give  all  their  labour  to  the  work  of  searching  for  gold. 

On  the  31st  December,  1867,  there  wero  1*5.629 
Chinese  miners  engaged  in  alluvial  mining  and  47  in 
quartz  mining,  making  a  total  of  1.5,676.  Having  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  the  auriferous  areas,  they  arc  not 
very  unequally  distributed  throughout  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, except  as  regards  Gipps  Land,  where  there  are 
only  640  enumerated.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
this  district  a  good  many  not  included  in  the  registrars' 
returns  are  employed  near  tho  boundary  lino  between 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Last  year  tho  number 
was  20,134,  showing  a  decrease  of  4,4.58."  Several  causes 
have  operated  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  employed 
in  mining.  A  great  many  have  found  employment  in 
New  Zealand,  not  a  few  have  returned  to  China,  and 
large  numbers  have  found  it  profitable  to  devote  their 
labours  to  gardening  in  places  where  there  is  a  readv 
market  for  their  produce.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  mow 
difficult  now  than  formerly  for  them  to  get  good  profits 

re-working  abandoned  auriferous  ground  ;  and  en- 
'g  in  every  respect  the  Barae  privileges  as  Europeans, 
omuwhat  remarkable  that  the  numbers  continue  to 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  tho  average  earnings 
per  man  per  annum  for  the  past  eight  years,  without 
distinction  of  classes  : — 

1860  ....  £79    9    3        1864  ....£74    1  9 

1861  ....    74  15  11        1865  ....    74    4  2 

18G2   67  17  10        1866  ....    80    8  3 

1863  ....    70    9    2        1867  ....   87    1  7 

Tho  moan  for  the  eight  years  is  £76  Is.  nearly.  The 
average  earnings  per  man  of  the  alluvial  miners  and 
quartz  miners  severally,  in  1867,  was — alluvial  miners, 
£67  10s.  7}d. ;  quartz  miners,  £158  lis.  8}d.  These 
calculations  must  not  be  accepted  as  absolutely  correct, 
though  every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  get  accurate 
data.  With  respect  to  the  earnings  of  tho  quartz 
miners  tho  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  because  there  is 
some  check  on  the  estimated  quantity  of  gold  got  in  the 
quantities  of  gold  actually  obtained  from  certain  parcels 
of  quartz  crushed.  The  average  earnings  of  tho  quartz 
miner  would  amount  to  £141  Is.  9jd.  from  the  data  so 
obtained,  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  at  present  im- 
possible to  get  returns  from  all  the  mills.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  in  whatever  way  the  matter  is 
tested!  this  fact  is  indisputable — that  both  from  the 
alluvial  mines  and  the  quartz  veins  the  average  returns 
per  man  per  annum  are  higher  this  year  than  they  have 
been  at  any  time  during  tho  past  eight  years. 

Tho  number  of  engines  employed  remains  nearly  as 
it  was  last  year  (1866)  ;  but  many  small  additions  to 
apparatus,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  comprise  in  a  re- 
turn, have  been  made  in  several  of  the  * 
menta,  and  with  good  results. 

Tho  number  of  steam-enfrines  employed  and  the 
stamp-heads  for  reducing  vein-stuff,  for  the  past  four 
years,  arc  as  follows: — 


Y«r. 

Alluvial. 

No. 

Quartz. 
No. 

Nr..  of 

1804 

441 

447 

4,675 

1865 

473 

491 

5,119 

1860 

480 

510 

5.437 

1867 

470 

532 

5,529 

There  is  a  slight  decroase  in  the  power  employed  in 
alluvial  mining,  but  in  quarts  mining  the  increase  is 
marked  and  satisfactory.  According  to  the  returns  made 
by  the  mining  registrars  and  surveyors,  there  are  2.381 
auriferous  quartz  reefs  already  opened,  and  868^  square 
miles  of  auriferous  ground  which  have  been  worked, 
more  or  less. 

The  total  area  of  land  held  as  •'claims"  under  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  Mining  Boards  was,  on  the  31st  of  Dcomber, 
1867,  as  follows:  — 

Acres. 

HaUarat    20.877 

Reeehworth   25,834 

•Sandhurst   4.129 

Maryborough    4,672 

Castlemaine   6,066 

Ararat    7,038 

Oipps'  Land   7,060 

Total    75,677 

Excluding  the  land  protected  by  certificates  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  worked  hereafter),  there  were,  there- 
fore, only  73.918a.  lr.  35p.  actually  held  bond  Jldt  for 
mining  purposes  on  the  31st  December  by  63.053  miners, 
giving  an  average  per  man  of  la.  Or.  27p.  The  number 
of  leases  in  force  on  tho  31st  December,  1867,  was  1,047; 
area,  1 1,846  acres.  The  total  amount  of  capital  propoaod 
to  be  employed  in  working  these  areas  was  £3,194,281. 
Tho  revenue  derived  from  the  gold-fields  from  1861  to 
1807  inclusive  is  £5,179.445  0s.  9d.  The  revenue  derived 
during  1867  from  lands  held  by  virtue  of  miners'  rights, 
under  the  bye-laws  of  the  mining  boards,  was  £11,567 
18s.  9d.,  and'taking  tho  mean  total  area  so  held  for  the 
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past  year,  the  miners  hare  paid  at  the  rate  of  3b.  0'47d. 
per  acre ;  and,  under  the  leasing  system,  the  amount 
actually  paid  per  acre  is  Ids.  4d.  Tho  estimated  value 
of  the  "claims"  in  all  tho  districts  of  tho  colony  is 
£7,461,212.  948,850  12-20ths  tons  of  quartz  were 
crushed  during  the  year  1867,  which  yielded  498,677  ozs. 
of  guld,  or  an  average  of  10  dwts.  12*2  grs.  per  ton. 

An  interesting  question,  engaging  a  large  sharo  of 
public  attention,  is  the  extraction  of  gold  from  auriferous 
pyrites.  In  the  Creswick  division  165  tons  of  pyrites 
yielded  751  ozs.  8  dwts.  of  gold,  or  an  average  of  4  ozs. 
11  dwts.  1-89  gre.  per  ton.  In  tho  Crooked  River  sub- 
division 2  tons  gave  94  ozs.  14  dwts.,  or  at  the  rato  of 
47  ozs.  7  dwts.  per  ton.  From  the  Blackwood  division  a 
number  of  samples  havo  been  sent  to  Melbourne,  and 
tho  yield  is  said  to  be  from  £17  to  £32  per  ton.  The 
average  return  of  gold  is,  therefore,  about  three  ounces 
per  ton,  and  the  cost  of  extracting  tho  gold  £3  per  ton, 
or  £  1  per  ounce. 

Tho  length  of  water  races  is  2,300  miles  24  chains. 
Tboso  are  used  exclusively  for  mining  purposes,  and  have 
cost,  according  to  the  information  furnished  by  the  re- 
gistrars, £321,903,  or  at  tho  rate  of  £139  18s!  8d.  per 
mile.  On  the  31st  December,  1867,  there  were  126 
water-right  licenses  in  force.  Tho  areas  occupied 
amount  in  tho  aggregate  to  1,191a.  2  r.  23  p. ;  the 
total  length  of  the  races  is  300  miles  13  52- 100th  chums, 
and  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  to  bo  diverted  per 
diem  is  131,990,000  gallons.  Tho  aggregate  area  of  tho 
reservoirs  under  licenso  is  303a.  2r.  17p.,  and  the  total 
capacity  of  tho  same  232,102,092  gallons.  Tho  capital 
invested,  or  proposed  to  bo  invested,  in  these  work*  is 
£138,257,  and  the  annual  rent  paid  is  £989  10s. 

The  mining  companies  registered  in  the  several  courts 
of  mines  during  tho  past  year  amounted  to  190,  the 
number  of  shares,  491,804,  and  the  nominal  capital 
£1,234,096  10s.  Tho  number  of  companies  wound  up 
during  the  year  was  12,  tho  number  of  shires  comprised 
in  them  was  16,680,  and  tho  nominal  capital  was 
£131,600. 

Tho  following  is  tho  account  of  tho  metals  and 
minerals  other  than  gold  obtained  during  the  year : — 

Silver. — Only  178  tons  of  ores  were  raised  at  St. 
Arnaud,  and  but  78 ozs.  12  dwts.  of  silver  smelted;  but 
a  large  quantity  of  the  gold  got  was  mixed  with  silver, 
and  it  is  not  known  how  much  was  parted  in  Victoria. 
The  customs  returns  show  that  366  ozs.  2  dwts.  of  silver 
wero  exported. 

Tin. — Thero  woro  177  tons  lOcwts.  of  black  sand 
(mostly  oxide  of  tin)  and  4,256lbs.  of  tin  exported  during 
the  year. 

Copper.— About  230  tons  of  ores  havo  boon  raised,  and 
3  cwts.  of  copper  exported. 

Antimony.— There  wero  272  tons  of  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony raised,  and  508  tons  7  cwts.  exported.  This  last 
includes  ores  which  wero  raised  but  not  sent  forward 
for  export  during  1866. 

Coal  and  lignites. — Only  a  few  samples  wero  raised. 

Flags  and  Slates. — Thero  were  1,560  square  yards  of 
hearth-stones;  2,000  square  yards  of  coreing;  6,4 10 
squaro  yards  of  paving  ;  and  431  tons  15$  cwt*.  of  Hags 
raisod  during  the  year.  The  quarries  containing  roofing 
slates  were  not  worked. 

Tho  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  valuo  of  the 
metals  and  minerals  raised  in  tho  colony  from  the 
first  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  to  the  31st  December. 
1867:— 

Gold,  33,910,052}  ozs   £135,643,811 

Silver,  12,59 1  ozs.  18  dwts.  at  5s.  6d. 

per  oz   3,460 

Tin   195,045 

Copper    4.673 

Antimony   30,426 

Coal,  1,9;J3  tons,  at  £1  10s.  por  ton  2,899 
Lignite,  235  tons,  at  17s.  6d.  per  ton  205 
Kaolin,  1,757  tons,  at  £4  per  ton..  7,028 
Flagging   18.663 


Slates   

Mitgnesite,  6}  tons,  at  £2  por  ton . . 
Diamonds,  about  80  carats,  nt  an . . 

average  of,  say,  £1  per  carat  . . 
Sapphires,  numbers  cannot  be  csti- 





508 
12 

80 

150 


Total   £145,006,692 

Tho  quantity  of  gold  exported  during  1867  was 
1,433,687  ozs.,  of  which  560,527  ozs.  were  obtained  from 
quartz  veins,  and  873,160  ozs.  from  alluvial 


Regulations  or  the  French  Telegraphic  Service. 
— The  annual  examination  of  candidal*  s  for  admission 
as  supernumerary  or  probationary  clerks  in  tho  telegraph 
service,  is  appointed  to  tike  place  in  tho  month  of 
November,  in  the  chief  town  of  each  department  of  tho 
empire.  Each  candidate  is  required,  in  the  first  pl*cc, 
to  deposit  at  tho  mnirie  certificates  of  birth,  of  having 
complied  with  the  regulations  of  tho  conscription,  of 
character,  diploma  of  any  college  degree  that  ho  may 
havo  obtained,  and  to  indicate  the  place  in  which  ho 
desires  to  be  employed.  Tho  candidate  must  be  not  less 
than  eighteen  or  more  than  twenty-eight  years  of  afire, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  who  hive  passed  seven  full 
years  in  military  service,  or  as  tcachors.  The  following 
are  tho  heads  of  the  programmo  of  examination  : — 
Writing,  spelling,  and  French  composition ;  tho  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  fractions,  decimals,  and  tho  metrical 
system ;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  tho  elements 
of  electricity,  and  tho  action  of  batteries ;  geography. 
Very  good  writing  and  perfect  orthography  aro  abso- 
lutely insisted  on  ;  failing  in  these  tho  candidates  aro 
immediately  rejected.  Those  who  desire  it  are  also  ex- 
amined in  one  or  more  of  tho  following  languages : — 
German,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
and  Arab.  The  candidates  are  also  required  to  undergo 
examination  by  a  medical  man.  At  tho  expiration  of 
the  probationary  stage,  the  duration  of  which  is  not 
stated,  tho  supernumeraries  are  required  to  undergo 
another  examination,  when,  if  their  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  are  found  to  be  satisfactory,  they 
aro  placed  permanently  on  the  establishment. 

Population  of  Austria.— A  statistical  work  just 
published  in  Austria  gives  in  tho  following  proportions 
tho  nationality  of  tho  population  of  that  empire : — 
8,782,000  German  ;  6,521,400  Cthcoks,  Moravians,  and 
Slaves;  2,380,000  Poles;  2,985,000  Kuthenians;  1,203,600 
Slovens;  5,400,800  Magyars;  2,916,000  Croatians  or 
Servians;  2,884,000  Roumanians;  1,121,000  Jews; 
589,100  Italians;  152,800  Zingari ;  53,800  Bulgarians, 
'Vrmenians,  Greeks,  &c.  This  country  contains  26,600.000 
Catholic*.  3,100,000  Greeks,  2,400,000  Protestants,  and 
about  half  a  million  of  Jews  ;  the  remainder  consists  of 
Armenians,  Unitarians,  Mahometans,  and  members  of 
various  other  creeds.  Tho  soil  of  Austria  produces 
yearly,  on  an  average,  518  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
of  all  kinds,  203  millions  of  bushels  ot  potatoes,  two 
millions  of  tons  of  beetroot,  and  240  millions  of  gallons  of 


wine. 


Contspariucncc. 

Farm  Wage*.— Sir, — With  respect  to  this  subject,  tho 
following  account  of  yearly  wages  in  tho  year  1732 
appointed  by  the  justices  for  tho  respective  counties  of 
Kent  and  Gloucester,  may  bo  interesting  and  useful  for 
comparison.  For  Kent,  wages  wero  not  to  exceed  tho 
sums  following:  — 

£    s.  d. 

H<  ad  ploughman,  waggoner,  or  seedsman  8  0  0 
His  mate   4    0  0 
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Best  woman-servant   8  0  0 

Second  sort   2  0  0 

Second  ploughman   6  0  0 

His  mate  ,   8  0  0 

Labourers  by  day  in  summer    0  1  2 

„  in  winter    0  1  0 

For  Gloucestershire,  wages  were  not  to  exceed  the  fol 
lowing  sums  :— 

£  s.  d. 

Head-servant  in  husbandry   5  0  0 

Second  servant         .,    4  0  0 

Driving-boy,  under  H  years'    1  0  0 

Head  maid-servant  in  dairy  and  e->ck ....  210  0 

Second  maid-servant   2  0  0 

Mower  in  harvest-time,  without  drink, 

per  day    0  1 

With  drink   0  1 

Mower  and  reaper  in  corn-harvest,  with 

diet,  per  day    0  1  0 

Other  day  labourer,  from  corn  to  hay- 
harvest,  with  drink  only,  per  day  ....  0  0  8 

With  diet,  per  day   0  0  4 

Without  diet  or  drink,  per  day    0  0  10 

Carpenter,  wheelwright,  and  mason,  with- 
out drink,  per  day   0  1  2 

With  drink,  per  day   0  1  0 

At  that  time  (May)  hay  sold  in  London  at  £3  6s.  per 
oad ;  coals,  22s.  per  ehaldron  to  2os. ;  wheat,  22s.  to 
26«.  per  quarter;  oat*,  10s.  to  13s.  lid.  per  quarter; 
barley,  13s.  to  17s.  6d.  per  quarter.— I  am,  &c,  Chr. 
Cookb,  Blem.  Soe.  Arts. 
London,  15th  October,  186*. 


fjattnts. 


18. 


Quants  or  PaoviaiosiL 


of- 


Axlo  boxes— 391 1— W.  L.  Wtv>. 
Boat*,  t»(  er— 3083  -  0.  Davles. 
Boiler*— 2330—  W.  E.  Gedgc. 

Boiler*,  Ac,  preveuUng  the  escape  of  heat  from  the 

30 16  -  J.  Howdcn. 
Bone  bUck,  reviving— 3031— J.  Ropers. 

■ricks,  tire,  »nd  fire-resitting  cement— 3059-R.  T.  Monteilh. 
Buildingi,  Ac.,  disinfecting— 3067-  W.  fcstur  and  C.  T.  Pea  roe. 
Carding  machines,  Ac.,  fe-ditig  wool,  Ac.,  to    2*72- W.  Clisaold. 
Cards,  apparatus  forshufllitiK  ami  ilrallng-lSM— H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Carriage-door  step*— 2»J6— W.  Cross. 
Oartridge*-2900-W.  E.  Wiley. 
Cloth,  felted -307  3 -J.  Bare  roil. 

Copper,  sc|taratlng  from  it*  solutions— 2905— O.  Blschof,  jnn. 
Dyeing  ap|«ratns— 2945  —  P.  Kcan. 

Fabrics,  apparatus  for  producing  adjustable  pressure  on  rollers  used 

In  manufacturing— 3057— W.  Slevwright,  jun.,  and  G.  Worrall. 
Fibrous  materials,  extracting  liquids  from -2*20— J.  Brown. 
Fibrous  materials,  preparing,  Ac.-28st-G.  Bernhardt. 
Fire-arms,  repeating— 3039— C.  F.  Galand  and  A.  Somrnerville. 
Fire-escape,  Ac.,  apparnlus  to  be  used  as  a— 2760- 


Furuacca— 2*68 — T.  and  J.  Jonea,  J.  Brandwood,  and  J.  Wren. 
Furnaces— 3017— W.  H.  Lake. 

Games  played  with  halls  and  cues— 3075 — E.  J.  Hughes. 

Gas,  lighting  and  regulating  the  flow  of—  2*9H — J.  H.  Johnson. 

Hop  poles,  fixing  and  drawing— 30*5 — R.  Winder. 

Horses'  blinkers— 2604— E.  J.  E.  Niepce,  jun. 

Horses,  Ac,  apparatus  for  clipping— 2399— 0.  A.  F.  E.  Dairy -tuple 

Infanta,  Ac,  supplying  nourishment  to— 3021— E.  O'Conncll. 

Knitting  machinery-3063-W.  E.  Newton. 

Lace— 3025— 8.  Bates  and  W.  Redgate. 

Lamps  and  lanterns— 2979— J.  M.  Irwin. 

Leather-dressing  machinery— 2hk9— W.  Haynes. 

Leather,  graining  and  bruising— 2*96— H.  Foster. 

Lighthouses,  Illuminating— 3043— J.  R.  Wlghani. 

Looms — 3003 — R.  W.  Steven*. 

Loom*— 3011— D.  Crichton,  W.  Donbavand,  and  D.  Crighton. 
Malt,  roasted,  obtaining  extracts  from— 30*1 — J.  Steel. 
Manure,  making  and  preserving— 3087— J.  Dowsr. 
Manure,  manufacture  of—  3033— B.  E.  R.  Ncwlands. 
Measures  for  measuring  liquids— 2914- B.  C.  Scott. 
Meat-mlnclng  machines— 2817— J.  Coppard. 
Mowing  and  reaping  machine*— 3023-  N.  Hen  wood. 
Needle*,  packing  up — 302»— Z.  Shrimpton. 
Oil-cake,  env.  lopes  used  In  making— 3053— C.  Eskrctt. 
Paper,  sizing— 2821— C.  E.  Pomniier. 
Paper,  Ac,  applying  adhesive  agent*  to— 3071— O.  Speight. 
Pianofortes,  Ac— 2438- J.  H.  Schucht. 


Pistons,  Ac,  packing  for— 2*14— E  Turner 

Plants,  Ac,  withering  the  lesve*  and  flowers ( 
Potatoes,  preserving,  Ac.    2941— J.  Torbitt. 
Printing  presses,  Ac,  blanket*  for-3055-J.  H.  Johnson. 
Railway  breaks,  Ac— 3041-E.  Simons. 
Railway  fastening*- 27  »9— A.  B.  Ibbotson. 
Railway  tickets,  Ac,  perforating— 2741— J.  Sloper. 
Rifled  barrel«-2912-W.  J.  Mnrphy  And  J.  B.  O'He*. 
Rifling  machines— 2892— O.  Inncs. 
Saw  handles— 3079— J.  II.  Johnson. 
Sawing  niachlnes-3049-II.  Stefranson. 
S  UMTS  sharpener— 2997— W.  E.  Newton. 
Sewage,  Ac,  treatlng-2919-E.  H.  Prentice. 
Sewing  machines— 2922— II.  Lomax. 


Ships."  Ac,  propelling— 3001— J.  Woollatt  and  W.  B. 

Sieves— 3065- J.  Dupree. 

Sk  .tr*-3027-T.  C.  Parson,  lun. 

Steam  engines— 3019— G.  Holcroft  and  W.  N. 

Steam  engines,  Ac— 2787- W.  McNaught. 
I  Steam  engines,  Ac— 2888  — H.  Wilson. 
[  Steam  engine*,  Ac  ,  governor*  for— 2615 — W.  J.  A  C.  A.K 
|  Steam  engines,  Ac,  valve*  of—  3037 — J.  B.  Joyce. 
1  Street-lamp  refloctors— 2886— M.  Mscdennott. 
I  Taj>s— 2902— C.  Wheeler. 

Telegraph  p'Sls,  metallic— 27„ 

Telegraphic  instruments— 2916 —  L 

Tobaceo.  twisted— 3013— R.  Legg 

Umbrellas,  Ac—  2908- 8.  Kox. 

Vehicle^,  Ac,  registering  distance  traversed  by 

Warping  ruachin.  s-3061— W.  Roasetter. 

Washing  or  bleaching  apparatus— 2837-  W. 

Wanh-casc  spring— 2981— A.  H.  Brandon. 

Wool,  Ac,  pre  paring -799S—W.  Richardson. 

Yarns,  Ac,  dyeing  and  printing— 2S1S—F.  C.  Calvert. 

Iimnrrios  wtrn  Costplitb  Brtcmoificw 
Electro  plating  with  nickel-3117-W.  R.  Lake. 


Imeyer. 


From  Commutvmtri 


1232. 

12B3. 

1255. 

1256. 

1259. 

1260. 

1264. 

1285. 

1266. 

1271. 

1272. 

1274. 

1275. 

1279 

12el. 

I  -  - 1 

12*5. 

12-6. 

12«7. 

1290. 
1294. 
1296. 
1297. 
129*. 
1302. 
1306. 
1308. 
liilO. 
1312. 
1313. 
1317. 
1320. 
1321. 
1321. 
1326. 

1330. 

1332. 
1333. 
1335. 


H.  O.  l  airbura. 

C.  W.  Sieracn*. 
II.  O.  Robinson. 
W.  Gorman. 
W.  E.  Gedge. 

F.  Bacon. 

T  Br*  ford. 

O.  Lister. 

E.  T.  Hughes. 

N.  Ager. 

H.  W.  W  id  mark. 

R.  Hill  and  J.  F.  DOyly. 

A.  B.  Child*. 

J.  Cooke. 

J.  and  J.  A.  Fawcett. 

J.  McGhie. 

S.  W.  Worssam,  Jnn. 

W.  W.  Symington. 

J.  J.  R.  Humes  and  J.  O. 

Sullivan. 
J.  Woolfield. 

E.  Kemp  and  H.  Oourlay. 
A.  Paget. 
L.  Blng. 

S.  Dreyfous. 

M.  8.  Maynard  A  R.  Grime. 

J.  H.  liolton. 

T.  Whlttaker. 

R.  Side. 

T.  L.  Scnwen. 

T.  L.  Scowen. 

H.  Hill. 

H.  H.  Murdoch. 
R.  F.  Fairllc. 
E.  Samson. 

E.   Kostron  and  W.  W. 
Whittaker. 

G.  F.  and  J.  Stidolph  and 
T.  Simpson. 

J.  Armstrong. 
W.  R.  " 
J.  Held. 


1342. 
1344. 
1345. 

1347. 
1348. 
1353. 
1354. 
1361. 
1362. 
1370. 
1371. 

1375. 

ISM. 
1377. 
1378. 

1379. 
1380. 
1381. 
1393. 
1407. 
1424. 
1430. 
1454. 
14*1. 
1513. 
1515. 
1538. 
1639. 
1657. 
1508. 
1651. 
177*. 
1984. 
2449. 
247b. 
2488. 
2546. 


•  Journal,  October  20. 


T.  T.  Mscndll. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 
R.  and  T.  Notts!!  sou*  B. 

Barber. 
C.  W.  Harris-  n. 
J.  Liddard  and  G.  Buxton. 
W.  Bartram. 

G.  A.  Welch. 
P.  Speoce. 

A .  w.  Pocock. 

E.  P.  H.  Vaughau. 

J.  Hepworth  and  Q.  W. 

Bay  ul  on. 
P.  Xivser. 
K.  V.  Barnekov. 

H.  Chaytor. 
R.  Holt,  R.  Bar 

H.  Sampson. 
L.  Perkins. 
J.  Scoffern. 
L.  Perkins. 
O.  B.  Bahoccl. 
A.  Homfrsy. 
C.  D.  Abel. 

P.  Marlln  and  A.  Tack. 
T.  and  0.  A. 
J.  Young. 

W.  Sock. 
J.  B.  Kingham. 
A.  Holbrcok,  jnn. 
8.  B.  Allen. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
A.  V.  Newton. 
P.  Buchao. 
A.  Mackie. 
A.  V.  Newton. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
H.  Dub*. 
J.  B.  Thompson. 
J.  Tsll. 


PATKMS  OS  WHICH  m  STAMP  DCTT  or  £50  IliS  BKBif  rain. 


W.  J.  C.  MacMillan,  J. 

i  J.  V.  Scar- 


2653. 


2678.  G.  Davles. 
2752.  W.  M.  Scott. 
2656.  J.  L.  Haucock. 
2660.  A.  J.  Mott. 


2661.  F.  Wise,  E.  Field,  and  E. II. 
Ay  don. 

3C65.  J.,  S.  A.,  G.  E.,  and  F.  F. 

Reading. 
2674.  C.  O.  Lenk. 
2709.  J.  and  G.  H.  Ncedhaai. 


Parnrrs  o?t  wniou  th«  Srsxr  Duty  or  £100  his  nrsa  Paid. 
<  2766.  J.  Archer.  |  9610.  C  De  Bergoe. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1868. 


♦ 

Examinations,  1869. 

The  Programme  of  Examinations  for  1869  is 
now  published,  and  may  be  had  gratU  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Prizes. 

The  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  the  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Railway  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans : — 

1.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  meat  by 
mil,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  meat  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail. 
The  principal  evils  to  bo  avoided  are — excessive  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressure,  by  handling, 
exposure  to  dust,  insects,  &c.  This  prize  may  be  awarded 
for  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitable  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  be 
sent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  milk  cans 
by  rail,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduco  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  the  ordinary  open  trucks.  The  principal  evils  to  be 
avoided  are — the  heating  and  shaking  of  the  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  to  bo  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  deterio- 
ration whi(  h  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  the 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns."  The  principal  evils 
to  be  avoided  are— the  heating  of  the  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  the  can  which  may  cause  the  buttery 
particles  to  separate. 
A  specimen  of  the  improved  railway  milk-can  to  be 


The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  before  the  1st  February,  18G9. 

Subscriptions. 

The  Michaelmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


$r«ftffings  of  Inst 


Ma&lboroioh  Rearing  awo  Mutual  Ixpbovbxskt 
Socumr.— In  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
society,  to  Michaelmas,  1868,  the  committee  refer  with 


pleasure  to  the  fuct  that  the  funds  of  the  society  havo 
enabled  them,  during  the  past  year,  to  make  the  con- 
siderable addition  of  eighty  volumes  to  the  library,  at  a 
cost  of  £  1 8  1 8s.  With  respect  to  the  concert  and  lecture 
engagements  of  the  past  year,  tho  committee  would  par- 
ticularlarly  refer  to  the  concert  by  professional  artistes, 
which  Mr.  Bambridge  (the  organist  of  Marlborough 
College)  kindly  conducted,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  in 
tho  large  room  in  the  town-hall,  in  November  last, 
and  which  was  attended  by  600  persons.  To  this  concert 
the  members  of  the  society  Wert'  admitted  at  half-price, 
and  a  considerable  number  were  present.  The  committee 
have  already  made  some  musical  and  other  arrangements 
for  the  approaching  season.  The  balance-sheet  shows 
that  the  expenditure  has  amounted  to  £168  16c,  and 
that  there  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £20  6s.  6<L 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  1868. 

( Concluded  from  pagt  804.) 

The  following  are  the  Examination  Papers  set  in  the 
various  subjects  at  the  Final  Examination  held  in  April 
last  :— 

GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 


HOURS  ALLOWED. 

The  constructions  must  be  accurate,  and  show  clearly, 
by  plain  and  dotted  lines,  with  appropriate  letters  of 
reference,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based.  No 
construction  by  trial  nor  calculation  will  be  admitted. 
They  may  be  put  in  ink  or  left  in  pencil,  at  tho  discretion 
of  the  candidate,  provided  they  are  distinct. 

No  deviation  from  the  conditions  of  the  questions  can 
be  admitted ;  and  since  no  candidate  must  answer  more 
than  two  questions  from  any  one  section,  ho  is  advised 
not  to  attempt  more  than  the  time  will  admit  of  his 
completing,  since  little  or  no  credit  will  bo  given  for 
incomplete  or  inaccurate  constructions. 

Okiti'vation. —  Whatever  the  number  of  qut*tions  the  ean- 
didate  couttructs,  one-half  mutt  be  from  the  Solid  Geometry. 


Construct  a  six-sided  polygon  ABC, 
following  conditions  :— 


.  F  from  tho 


ABb  1-5  inches 
B  C  =  2 
C  D  =  2-25 
D  E  =  2  5 
EF  =  3 


V 


ABC  =  100° 

BCD  =  110° 

C  D  E  =  120* 

DEF  =  130« 


Write  down  the  length  of  the  side  F  A,  and  the  angles 

E  F  A,  F  A  B. 

II. 

A  line,  A  B,  3  5  inches  long,  is  to  be  divided  in  the 
points  C  D,  according  to  tho  following  conditions : — 

1.  A  C  :  C  D  :  D  B  ::  1  75  :  2-26  :  3. 

2.  AC:CB::AB:BD  (The  point  D  will  be  in 
A  B  produced). 

3.  AC   BD  =  AD  BC(ACtobe  1-26  inches  and 
D  in  A  B  produced). 

in. 

Construct  a  triangle  from  one  of  tho  following  condi- 
tions : — 

1.  Its  area  6  square  inches ;  its  rides  as  2  :  2  5  :  3. 

2.  Its  area  6  square  inches ;  its  sides  equal. 

3.  Isosceles,  its  base  2  inches,  and  the  angles  at  the 
base  double  of  that  at  the  vertex. 

IV. 

Draw  a  triangle,  its  aides  being  2*5 ;  3 ;  3*26  inches. 

1.  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  equal  to  it  in  area. 

2.  Construct  a  square  of  twice  its  area. 

3.  Construct  a  triangle  timilar  to  it  of  twice  ite  area. 
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v. 

1.  A  point  P  id  2  inches  from  the  ceutrc  of  a  circle  of 
1*25  inched  radius;  draw  a  line  through  P,  cutting  the 
circumference  C  D,  so  that  P  C  •  P  D  —  C  D» 

2.  Draw  two  other  circles  to  touch  the  first  and  also 
each  other,  so  that  the  areas  of  the  three  may  he  as 
1:2:3. 

3.  Circumscribe  the  first  circle  by  a  triangle,  having 
its  sides  as  2  :  2  5  :  3,  and  having  one  of  its  angles  at  V. 

Solid  Geometry. 
(These  constructions  to  be  made  explicit  by  a  consistent 


VI. 


lying  in  it,  a 


1 .  Represent,  by  means  of  any  two 
plane  inclined  to  the  paper  at  50°. 

2.  Represent  a  plane  inclined  at  50°  to  the  paper,  and 
another  perpendicular  to  the  first  but  inclined  at  70°. 

3.  Represent  three  planes,  each  perpendicular  to  the 
other  two,  the  intersection  of  two  of  them  being  inclined 
at  30°. 

vn. 

A  triangular  pyramid  has  its  edges  2"  -26 ;  2"  o ;  3" ; 
3"-25;  3"-5;  3"  75  ; 

1.  Draw  its  plan  and  titration  when  it  is  standing  on 
any  of  its  four  faces  on  the  paper. 

2.  Draw  its  plan  and  elevation  when  its  longest  edge 
is  vertical. 

3.  Determine  the  form  of  the  section  of  this  solid  made 
by  a  plane  bisecting  any  two  of  its  edges,  and  passing 
through  its  centre  of  gravity. 

VIII. 

An  octagon  of  1  inch  side  is  the  base  of  an  oblique 
prism,  the  edges  of  which  being  inclined  at  70°  to  that 
base,  are  4  inches  long,  and  parallel  to  a  vertical  plane 
passing  through  a  diameter  of  the  base. 

1.  Show  the  plan  of  this  solid  when  standing  on  its 
base  and  an  elevation  on  a  plane  not  parallel  to  the 


2.  This  prism  is  bisected  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  edges ;  draw  the  real  form  of  the  section. 

3.  Draw  the  plan  of  ono  of  the  frusta  when  standing 
on  the  plane  of  the  section. 

IX. 

An  oblique  pyramid  has  on  octagon  of  1  inch  side  for 
its  base ;  its  axis,  which  is  4  inches  long  and  inclined  to 
the  base  at  70p,  lies  in  a  vertical  plane,  passing  through 
a  diameter  of  the  * 


1.  Show  the  plan  of  this  solid  when  standing  on  its 
base,  and  an  elevation  on  a  plane  not  parallel  to 


the 


2.  Draw  the  plan  and  an  elevation  when  the  shortest 
edge  is  cither  vertical  or  horizontal. 

3.  Determine  the  plan  of  tho  frustum  cut  off  by  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  passing  through  tho 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  when  that  frustum  stands 
in  tho  plane  of  the  section. 

X. 

A  right  cone  and  a  cylinder,  each  4  inches  high,  and 
their  bases  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  sphere  ii  inches 
in  diameter ;  to  be  represented  by  plan  and  elevation. 

1.  When  tho  cone  lying  on  its  sido  on  tho  paper,  the 
sphere  also  lying  on  the  paper,  touches  the  cone  in  a 
point  at  J  of  the  distance  from  tho  vertex  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  base. 

2.  When  the  cylinder  standing  on  its  base  touches  the 
cone  in  a  point  with  the  same  condition. 

3.  When  the  cylinder  lying  on  its  side,  tho  cone 
standing  on  its  base  touches"  the  cylinder,  and  the  sphere 
touches  both. 


XI. 

Determine  tho  shadow  of  one  of  the  above  soli  da,  as 
cast  by  a  luminous  point  6  inches  above  tho  paper, 

1.  Perpendicularly  over  the  vertex  of  the  com 
lying  on  its  side  on  tho  paper. 

2.  When  4  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
lying  on  tho  paper. 

3.  When  in  a  vertical  plane  touching  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  lying  on  its  sido  on  the  paper. 

(In  each  cose  tho  line  or  lines  on  the  curved  surface?, 
which  sc]Mirates  tho  port  in  light  from  the  port  in  T 
to  be  shown). 


THEORY  OP  MTJ8I0. 

th&eb  hours  allowed. 

Rcdikextb  op  Musical  Grammar. 

t  Write  the  following,  at  the  sam*  pitch,  on 
stave : — 


wipilB|Pl 


2.  Transpose  the  following  into  Si  b  (B  b)  :— 


ppii 


8.  Add  a  minor  second  to  a,  a  major  third  to  ft,  a  ] 
feet  fourth  to  e,  and  an  imperfect  fifth  to  d. 

a.  b.  e.  <L 


4.  Write  the  following  in  f  time :— 


-1 — L- 1 — | — ¥  ~\  s  1  u 


r 

6.  Write  the  following  in  a  more  modem  and  intel- 
ligible form :— 


6.  Simplify  the  following,  by 
sharps  in  the  signature: — 


-If 

7.  Write  the  signatures  of  Mi  b  (E  b),  Fa  (F),  Sol  (G), 
and  Lab  (Kb),  major;  and  of  Si  (B),  Do  (C),  Re  (D), 
and  Mi  (E),  minor. 

8.  Write  from  memory  tho  psalm-tune  (melody  only) 
Bedford,  or  London  New,  or  any  other. 

Harmony. 
1.  Add  three  parts  to  the  following : — 


I        4  6     5*     43        6         6  76 


4  6    60    43       6        6  76 

2  3      r  b  3 

2.  Write  discords  of  the  dominant  seventh,  and  their 
resolutions  in  tho  keys  of  Do  (C),  Be  (D),  Mib  (Etyond 

jlillljipppplliiil 
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4.  Put  tho  following  into  score  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor 
and  bass :— 

I   i   nj  j  *  i 


i 

6.  Add  a  part  or  parts,  in  any  kind  of  counterpoint, 
above  the  following :— 


T 


6.  Add  a  part  or  parts,  in  any  kind  of  counterpoint, 
beltw  tho  following : — 


7.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  without  altering 
tho  extreme  parts— treble  and  bass  :— 


b. 


c. 


.CJ. 


9  8 


e. 


3=? 


1 


J. 


-C3- 


1 


4  3 


6       6  7 

8.  Place  the  following  names  of  composers  in  chrono- 
logical order,  under  tho  following  headings — tho  names 
of  the  countries  of  one  or  other  of  which  they  ure 
natives  —  Italy,  Germany,  England,  France: — Purcell, 
Mozart,  Weber,  Tallis,  Rameau,  Callcott,  Mendelssohn, 
Rossini,  J.  Sebastian  Bach,  Auber,  Blow,  Palestrina, 
Morley,  Bishop,  Marenzio,  Haydn,  Webbe,  Handel, 
Lully,  Arne,  Spohr,  Carissimi,  Orlando  Gibbons,  and 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MERCHANT.* 

By  Professor  Leone  Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.,  Doctor 
of  Economic  Science,  &c. 

Ever  since  its  foundation,  forty  years  ago.  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  this  college  to  supply,  to  the  utmost  of  its 

delivered  at  King's  College,  Loudon,  on 


the  l&ia  October,  l»es. 


power,  tho  best  practical  education,  to  cope  with  the  ad- 
vance of  science,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  re- 
qniremcnts  of  tho  times.  Depending,  as  it  does,  alto- 
gether on  voluntary  support,  and  having  no  trust 
to  fulfil,  and  no  will  of  long  departed  founder  to  obey, 
the  ono  object  which  the  institution,  as  a  whole,  and 
each  professor  and  lecturer  individually,  have  Ht  heart, 
is  to  extend  their  use fulness,  and  to  render  the  college 
really  and  practically,  worthv  of  the  plaro  which  it 
occupies  in  tho  centre  of  this*gre«t  metropolis  of  com- 
merce. Wo  feel  that  wo  must  not  stand  still  whilst 
all  around  is  moving,  and  we  are  ready  and  pro- 
pared  to  admit  of  any  improvement  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  country  may  suggest,  or  any  change  which  altered 
circumstances  may  dictate,  be  it  in  the  subject  matter  of 
education,  or  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  so  that  by  any 
means  we  may  advance,  and  not  bo  found  wanting. 

The  effort  now  mado  to  promote  what  is  termed 
technical  education  is  not  new  to  this  college.  One  of 
its  principal  functions  has  been  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  those  sciences  which  are  intimately  associated  with 
tho  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  We  have  a  whole 
department  for  the  Applied  Sciences.  Engineering  and 
Architecture  form  tho  subjects  of  special  studies.  The 
Theological  and  Medical  departments  are  essentially 
technical  institutes,  and  pre-eminently  so  is  tho  Even- 
ing Class  department.  It  would  be  difficult  and  other- 
wise inconvenient  to  establish  distinct  professional 
colleges  for  tho  different  occupations  of  life,  since 
the  elementary  branches  of  education  aro  wanted  in 
common  for  all  occupations  and  professions,  and  certain 
branehes  which  are  of  absolute  necessity  to  some,  are 
often  learnt  with  a  view  to  ornament  and  pleasure  byothcrs. 
Nor  is  it  well  to  accustom  our  youth  to  class  distinctions, 
however  unavoidable  in  after-life.  Sufficient  if  every 
one  anxious  to  enter  any  occupation  or  profession  has 
within  his  reach  the  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  tho  sciences  necessary  for  tho  same. 

Assuming,  for  instance,  that  the  largest  number  of 
those  who  enter  these  evening  classes  havo  already  mado 
up  their  minds  as  to  the  avocation  they  intend  to  follow, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  select  such  classes 
as  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  useful,  and  in  this  manner 
each  may  derive  from  them  tho  benefit  of  a  technical 
institute.    A  first  condition  for  a  successful  technical 
education  for  any  profession,  is,  doubtless,  a  mind  already 
prepared  by  a  sound  general  education.    It  must  bo 
remembered  that  technical  education  begins  where  a 
good  elementary,  and  sometimes  even  a  secondary,  edu- 
cation ends.     The  general  education  which  a  youth 
obtiins  at  school  fits  the  mind  for  the  higher  and  "more 
appropriate  studies,  just  as  the  breaking  of  the  fallow 
ground,  tho  tilling  and  ploughing,  prepare  tho  land 
for  any  seed  which  the  hus>>amlman  may  intend  to  sow. 
And  what  is  this  gen>  ral  education  which  the  student 
for  the  mercantile  profession  should  absolutely  possess  ? 
First  and  foremost  is  a  sound  knowledgo  of  English, 
tho  mother-tongue.    In  tho  foreign  schools  the  national 
langungo  always  stands  first,  and  nothing  can  bo  moro 
important  than  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  in  a 
clear  and  precise  manner,  and  in  a  Btylo  at  onco  correct 
and  elegant.    A  prolix  and  fanciful  phraseology  ill 
accords  with  tho  pressing  demands  of  commerce  on  the 
time  and  energies  of  the  merchant.   Together  with  the 
knowledgo  of  the  native  language,  that  of  one  or  more 
foreign  languages  is  of  the  greatest  utility.   There  are 
but  few  offices  of  merchants  or  brokers  in  tho  city  of 
London,  or  in  any  other  mart  of  merchandise,  where 
such  knowledgo  docs  not  como  into  actual  practice, 
whether  in  the  corresponde  nce  or  in  personal  intercourse 
with  natives  of  other  countries.    The  French  language 
has  become  indispensable  by  tho  immense  extension 
of  our  trade  with  France,  and  tho  increasing  inter- 
course we  have  with  her  people.     German  is  tho 
tongue  of  the  great  coin-growing  countries  in  tho 
north  of  Europe.    The  Italian  language  is  of  use 
not  only  for  Italy,  but  for  Grceco  and  the  Levant 
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The  study  of  foreign  language*  is  of  much  practical  | 
value,  more  especially  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  as  ; 
the  means  for  unlocking  the  gate  to  a  largo  field  of 
knowledge.  As  for  the  classics,  the  study  of  Latin,  at 
least,  is  recommended,  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  the  language,  but  because  it  has  entered  so  largely 
into  the  English  that  the  meaning  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  our  words  is  first  discovered  to  us  on  learning 
Latin.  Beyond  this,  arithme tie  is  of  paramount  necessity, 
and  mathematics  is  needed  to  give  completeness  to  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic.  These,  and  other  brunches  of 
elementary  education,  the  students  of  these  evening 
classes  are  supposed  to  possess,  nor  is  it  needful  to  in- 
culcate the  advantage  of  acquiring  them  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  possible  to  such  a  class  as  I  have  the  honour 
to  ad'lresa. 

We  must,  however,  pass  to  the  higher  studies  required 
for  the  mercantile  profession;  and,  to  determine  these,  let 
us  for  a  moment  glance  at  some  of  the  operations  of 
trade.  In  their  simplest  form,  as  they  are  carried  on  by 
the  retail  dealers  in  shops  and  warehouses,  they  appear 
comparatively  simple,  and  little  more  than  a  practical 
application  of  the  principle  of  baying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  but  as  you  rise 
from  the  retail  to  the  wholesale,  from  the  homo  to 
the  foreign  merchant,  how  vast  and  complicated  be- 
come his  operations,  how  extensive  the  correspond- 
ence, how  manifold  the  duties,  how  arduous  and 
responsible  the  management.  The  merchant  needs  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  different  coun- 
tries, and  with  the  economics  of  such  productions. 
He  should  have  regard  to  the  political  vicissitudes  of 
states,  and  balance  the  probabilities  of  war  and  pence, 
of  quietness  or  revolution.  Tho  stability  of  finances, 
and  tho  state  of  public  credit,  have  a  direct  influence 
upnn  his  trading,  and  to  them  he  must  give  his  attention. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  its  effects  at  any 
given  time  on  prices  and  values ;  tho  various,  and  often 
perplexing,  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  operations  of 
monetary  laws ;  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and 
the  manifold  contingencies  connected  with  tho  transport 
of  merchandise,  how  do  they  task  the  mind,  and  call 
forth  the  greatest  energies !  And  when  we  come  to  the 
practical  work  of  a  merchant's  office,  see  how  well-de- 
fined are  the  duties  of  each  officer,  and  how  systematic 
is  tho  work  of  every  one  of  them  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  Can  we  fail  to  perceive  that  much  know- 
ledge is  required  for  tho  satisfactory  management  of  such 
operations,  and  that  many  sciences  should  be  studied 
ere  we  can  reason  safely  on  the  working  of  ho  many 
influences,  and  unravel  and  master  the  difficulties  and 
intricacies  of  mercantile  enterprise  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  study  of  scienco  is 
the  sole  condition  to  mercantile  success.  Pull  well  do  I 
know  how  much  a  natural  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  a 
careful  and  steady  application,  and  other  moral,  rather 
than  intellectual,  qualities  benefit  a  trader ;  and  do  we 
not  daily  see  men  of  no  education  amassing  princely 
fortunes?  Yet  of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  the 
whole  doctrine  of  commerco  is  based  upon  inductive 
reasoning.  In  most  cases,  it  is  not  theory  or  imagina- 
tion. 1  acts  and  figures  are  there  —  he  who  draws 
the  most  correct  inferences  reaps  the  largest  profit. 
A  great  revolution  has  been  effected  in  late  years  in 
the  method  and  basis  of  mercantile  transactions. 
When  all  information  was  monopolised  by  a  few, 
when  all  notions  of  quantities  were  extravagantly 
distant  from  truth,  and  when  events  oven  the  most 
patent  could  be  concealed  with  perfect  impunity,  mer- 
cantile adventures  weTc  founded  on  chance,  and  sccresy 
formed  the  chief  stock  of  merchandise.  Now,  however, 
both  commerce  and  banking  are  approaching  towards 
the  perfection  of  fixed  sciences,  and  as  such  they  must  be 
studied.  Like  every  other  science,  commercial  and 
monetary  sciences  have  ideas  and  principles  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Let  us  investigate  them  as  carefully  and 
thoroughly  as  we  do  other  sciences,  and  we  shall  soon 


be  able  to  see  light  amidst  all  the  ambiguity,  difference  of 
opinion,  and  contradictory  views  often  enunciated  on  the 
different  subjects  connected  with  commerce  and  banking. 

Having  already  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  languages  and  mathematics,  studies  which  most  be 
followed  up  with  still  greater  care  and  oomph  tt  iu-sa  in 
connection  with  technical  instruction,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  study  of  statistics  as  a  science  of  primary 
importance  in  every  branch  of  commerce.    Statistics,  as 
is  well-known,  are  the  science  of  procuring,  arranging, 
and  publishing  facts  calculated  to  illustrate  the  continue 
and  prospects  of  society.   In  relation  to  trade,  they 
supply  facts  connected  with  the  quantities,  existing  or 
available,  of  different  articles  of  produce  or  manufacture* 
the  prices  which  rule  or  have  ruled  in  different  countries, 
the  operations  of  banking  and  monetary  institutions,  the 
rates  of  freight,  and  a  vast  variety  of  miscellaneous 
information.    Mechanically,  the  merchant  and  banker 
aru  constantly  manufacturing  statistics.     Let   it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  whilst  nothing  seems  eaaitr 
than  forming  huge  columns  of  numbers,  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  an  exact  classification  of  facts 
Statistics  always  labour  under  the  imputation  from 
public  men  of  being  very  unsafe  and  deceptive.  The 
best  means  of  avoiding  this  charge,  and  of  relieving  the 
scienco  from  this  source  of  failure,  is  to  bestow  the 
greatest  care  upon  each  fact  collected  in  its  individu&htv 
of  source  and  bearing.    Tho  first  duty  of  the  statist  is  to 
guard  against  all  conjectures  in  the  methodic*]  classifica- 
tion of  facts,  to  be  sincere,  impartial,  and  scrupulous  in 
arranging  them,  and  to  bo  careful  in  laying  down  only 
what  he  knows.     In  connection  with  algebra  and 
mathematics,  statistics  are  the  groundwork  of  the  whoJe 
business  of  life,  fire,  and  marine  insurance.    The  great 
extension  of  life  insurance,  especially,  has  introduced. the 
new  profession  of  the  actuary,  and  in  his  hands,  the 
tables  of  mortality  have  acquired  a  novcJ  and  highly 
practical  value. 

Naturally  connected  with  arithmetic  is  book-keeping, 
or  accountancy,  and  we  have  here  a  class  in  the  evening, 
where  the  student  is  taught  to  journalize,  post,  and 
balance  accounts,  to  make  trial  balances,  and  to  close  a 
set  of  books.  And  for  this  purpose  the  supposed  trans- 
actions of  a  mercantile  house,  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  months,  are  given  him  to  copy,  and  make  the 
necessary  calculations  preparatory  to  the  entry  of  them 
in  a  proper  manner  in  tho  different  books.  Doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  expediency  of  teaching  book- it-ty- 
ing, since  different  systems  are  used  in  trade,  and  what 
is  learnt  may  afterwards  prove  useless,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  the  necessity  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial accountancy.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  s  multitude 
of  bankruptcies  are  occasioned  by  the  defective  state  in 
which  the  accounts  are  kept  f  In  Edinburgh  there  has 
been  for  a  long  time  instituted  a  Society  of  Accountants, 
the  members  of  which  arc  required  to  know  the  more 
advanced  rules  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  the  principles  upon 
which  annuity  and  life  assurance  transactions  proceed, 
how  logarithmic  tables  are  framed  and  used,  book-keep- 
ing of  every  description,  the  method  of  compiling  and 
framing  statements  in  investigation,  the  bankruptcy  law, 
and  the  law  of  partnership.  Let  it  be  the  aim  of  every 
merchant  to  possess  the  requirements  of  professional 
accountants,  and  the  interests  of  trade  and  morals  will 
gain  enormously. 

Foremost,  however,  amongst  the  technical  studies 
of  the  merchant  is  a  knowledge  of  commerce  itself, 
including  the  principles  which  govern  international 
trade,  money,  prices,  wages,  profits,  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, banking  and  commercial  crises.  How  per- 
plexed wo  often  are  at  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
sudden  influx  or  efflux  of  capital,  at  the  extreme  height 
and  the  degraded  value  of  money.  How  many  problems 
have  been  suggested  in  connection  with  the  changes  in  the 
foreign  exchanges,  and  how  strange  does  tho  attitude 
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lation to  that  much  vilified  piece  of  legislation, 
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Charter  Actof  1844.  Tho  only  way  to  obtain  proper  light 
on  such  subjects  is  to  study  the  principles  of  commercial 
science.  And  such  principles  may  \to  studied  with  groat 
interest  in  tho  history  of  our  commercial  and  banking 
policy.  Many  a  lesson  may  bo  drawn  from  the  work- 
ing of  acts  and  measure*  which,  having  been  sought 
after  with  eager  expectation,  left  afterwards  nought 
but  bitter  disappointment.  Nor  is  it  less  important 
to  learn  tho  details  relating  to  tho  organization  of 
the  principal  industries,  and  tho  facts  and  in- 
formation respecting  the  different  articles  of  trade. 
»uch  as  prices  and  quantities,  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, sources  of  the  raw  materials,  and  more  especially 
the  economics  of  labour  now  so  much  affected  by  trade 
unions.  Take  tea  and  sugar  among  the  articles  of 
import,  and  cotton  and  silk  among  our  manufactures. 
How  valuable  to  know  the  countries  whence  they  are 
received  and  whither  they  are  sent,  the  bearing  of  legis- 
lation on  consumption,  nnd  other  particulars  peculiar  to 
each  industry.  How  useful  also  would  it  be  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  appearance  of  such  articles  by  means 
of  a  well-assorted  museum  of  samples,  which  might  be 
easily  founded  in  this  eollcge. 

On  the  subject  of  commerce  there  are  many  works 
which  may  be  studied  with  advantage.  McCulloch  has 
written  largely  upon  it ;  his  dictionary  is  a  mine 
of  commercial  information,  and  his  essays  on  the  subject 
are  very  full  and  reliable  Mr.  Icing's  work  on  the 
"  Theory  of  Business "  is  terse,  correct  in  the  main, 
and  well  conceived.  It  is  an  able  effort  to  reduce  into 
scientific  order  the  daily  practico  of  business,  and  to  trace 
relation  and  connec  tion  between  facts  and  circumstances 
apparently  isolated  and  disconnected.  Upon  the  origin 
and  history  of  commerce  Anderson's  "  History "  and 
Macpherson's  "  Annals  "  are  standard  works,  though  now 
very  old  as  to  date.  But  to  seo  tho  character  and  extent  of 
tho  commerce  of  this  and  other  countries  now,  you  must 
study  our  official  publications,  such  as  tho  Annual 
Statement  of  Trado  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  the 
annual  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Customs  and 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  ;  the  statistical  tables 
relating  to  foreign  countries ;  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's 
secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  on  the  manufac  ture 
and  commerce  of  tho  countries  in  which  they  reside ; 
tho  commercial  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  consuls ;  and 
more  especially  the  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  India  and  the  British  colonies,  which  con- 
tain tho  cream  of  the  information  given  in  hundreds  of 
volumes.  To  say  nothing  of  smaller  works  on  the  com- 
merce of  special  countries,  and  on  certain  articles  of  bade. 

Political  economy,  which  investigates  the  nature  of 
wealth,  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distri- 
bution, is  pre-eminently  useful  for  commerce,  especially 
in  so  far  as  it  discovers  the  economical  laws  which 
govern  production  and  international  trado.  The 
•School  Inquiry  Commission  strongly  recommended 
such  study,  on  tho  ground  that  it  bears  directly  on 
the  conduct  of  life,  and  may  be  made  exceed- 
ingly interesting ;  that  it  supplies  excellent  examples  of 
reasoning ;  and  that  in  tho  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  it 
can  be  brought  completely  within  tho  comprehension  of 
all.  Doubtless,  if  we  take  John  Stuart  Mill's,  or  any 
other  treatise  on  political  economy,  we  shall  find  many 
chapters  which  have  only  a  distant  relation  to  commerce. 
But  few  can  rise  from  the  study  of  Adam  Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  the  other  works  which  have 
emanated  from  Mill,  Senior,  Say,  Chevalier,  and  other 
economists,  without  being  pervaded  by  a  strong  desire  to 
know  more  of  a  science  which,  letter  than  many  others, 
reveals  tho  vast  resources  of  nature,  and  the  wcrcl  of  her 
working. 

Physical  geography  i«  another  brunch  of  knowledge 
of  practical  value  to  the  merchant.  To  know  the  chief 
characteristics,  and  tho  different  productions  of  the  soil 
of  each  country,  is  of  tho  utmost  importance  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce.   New  scenes  arc  constantly  opened 
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to  mercantile  adventures.  Countries,  once  closed  to 
European  contact,  gradually  enter  into  tho  bonds  of 
civilized  stutes.  China  and  Jajmn,  the  oldest  countries 
on  earth,  except,  perhaps,  Egypt,  aro  now  oi>en  to 
British  trado.  And  how  little  wc  know  as  yet  of 
their  boundless  capacities.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
the  bounties  of  nature  are  inexhaustible.  Nature  has 
yet  many  wonders  in  her  storehouses  awaiting  the  dis- 
coveries of  man,  and  fitted  for  the  rapid  advancement  of 
civilization,  and  for  tho  diffusion  of  numerous  comfort*. 
Other  sciences  become  necessary  to  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers in  special  localities.  *  Geology  is  of  primary 
necessity  to  all  connected  with  mining  enterprise,  nt 
home  and  abroad.  Millions  are  often  wasted  through 
ignorance,  from  trying  to  get  metals  from  barren  rock-, 
or  from  not  seeking  them  where  they  may  best  be  found. 
And  chemistry  is  of  considerable  use  in  manufacture. 

But  of  still  greater  utility  to  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  all  classes,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  different  relations  of  trade,  and  the 
various  instruments  of  commerce.  Some  acqtiaintanco 
with  commercial  law,  and  especially  with  the  law  of  con- 
tracts, partnerships,  agency,  bills  of  exchange,  shipping, 
and  insurance,  is  indeed*  indispensable  to  a  trader. 
Surely  it  must  bo  useful  to  learn  how  to  apply  the 
scientific  principles  of  law  to  such  transactions 
as  tho  purchaso  and  sale  of  goods,  the  drawing, 
accepting,  or  endorsing  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  the 
preparation  of  a  bill  of  lading  or  charter-party.  We 
must  remember  also  that,  commerce  Wing  essentially 
international  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  on  these  sub- 
jects are  equally  important  as  our  own.  Thcrcforeakiiow- 
ledge  of  the  code  of  commerce  of  the  country  with  which 
you  are  trading  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  may  save  yon 
many  a  blunder,  and  protect  you  against  many  a  loss. 
And  so  it  is  with  international  law,  which  has  reforencc 
to  tho  rights  of  neutral*,  tho  rights  of  belligerents,  and 
tho  rights  and  duties  of  consuls  and  ambassadors.  Let 
a  war  suddenly  break  out  in  any  part  of  tho  globe,  ajrf 
British  property  and  British  subjects  are  certain  to  be 
more  or  leas  affected.  What  could  1k>  more  important  for 
a  morchant  than  to  know  how  he  should  protect  himself 
in  such  emergencies,  and  what  are  the  requirements  of 
that  law  of  nations  which  acts  so  imneriously  even  in  the 
farthest  quarters  of  the  globe.  Works  on  commercial 
and  international  law  are  verv  numerous.  Besides  my 
own  "Manual  of  Mercantile  Liw"  and  my  larger  work- 
entitled  "  International  Commercial  Law,"  you  will  rind 
Smith's  "  Mercantile  I<aw  "  a  standard  work  on  tho  mer- 
cantile laws.ofaEngland,  and  many  treatises  on  special 
branches  of  laV,  such  as  Chitty's  compendious  lx>oks 
on  contracts,  bills  of  exchange,  &c,  Lindlev  on  partner- 
ships, Byhft  on  bills,  ki:  On  international  law,  Vattel, 
Wheaton  and  Phillimorc  are  tho  most  authoritative 
•writers,  and  their  works  may  be  road  with  considerable 
interest. 

Many  other  branches  of  knowledge  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage, if  not  an  absolute  necessity,  to  the  merchant. 
Tho  customs  laws  of  othur  countries  materially  affect 
our  foreign  trado.  How  can  wc  calculate  tho  cost  of 
merchandise  at  this  or  that  other  port,  and  the  value  of 
tho  salo-prico  of  any  article,  unlets  we  know  the  tariff* 
of  other  countries ':  As  yet  tho  weights,  measures,  and 
coins  of  different  states  are  widely  different  from  our 
own  and  from  one  another.  A  knowledge  of  these,  and 
more  especially  of  the  metric  system,  which  is  l»eiiig 
introduced  in  all  countries,  and  will  probably  ere  long 
be  made  compulsory  in  this  country,  is  also  important. 
Very  frequently  do  we  find  our  minds  seriously  tasked 
when  we  have  to  calculate  the  cost-price  of  wheat  and 
other  articles  at  quotations  so  strange,  lioth  as  respect 
quantities  nnd  currencies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culties introduced  by  the  relation  of  gold  to  papt  r- 
i  urrcnev  in  such  countries  as  the  United  States  and 
Italy. 

I  have  far  from  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  the 
branches  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  safe  manage- 
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ment  of  trade,  but  I  trust  it  may  suffice  as  a  guide  to 
such  hh  wish  to  assumo  a  position  of  influence  in  the 
difficult  career  of  commerce,  and  to  such  especially  as 
disdain  wandering  about  on  a  pathless  ocean,  without  a 
compass,  depending  on  tho  winds  and  tides  to  carry  them 
into  port.  It  is  said  that  a  youth,  placed  early  in  a 
mercantile  office,  will  learn  all  that  is  required  without 
much  study.  Wo  may  fancy  tho  mechanic,  artisan, 
and  manufacturer  to  be  insensibly  disciplined  to  per- 
form works  by  tho  hands  with  wonderful  dexterity  ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  tho  clear  head,  tho  varioty  of  accom- 
plishment*, and  the  real  judgment,  which  arc  necessary 
for  a  merchant,  cm  be  acquired  by  merely  inspscting 
what  others  oro  doing.  t  tho  transactions  of  a 
counting-house  bo  over  so  important  and  diversified ;  let 
thorn  l»o  judiciously  conductod,  and  methodically  adjusted, 
according  to  the  nicest  art  of  mcrcantilo  skill— vet,  if  a 
youth  is  not  furnished  with  tho  requisite  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  the  best  advantngo  from  what  ho 
sees  transacted,  he  will  not  bo  much  the  wiser  for  it.  All 
that  is  transacted  will  seem  to  him  confused  and 
perplexing,  and  he  may  remain  utterly  unprepared 
to  take  a  wide  and  firm  grasp  of  all  tho  various 
operations  which  are  noceasary  in  tho  prosecution  of 
business.  A  combination  of  study  and  practice  is  the 
best  preparation  for  the  mercantile  career;  and  this 
is  now  within  your  reach  by  the  institution  of  these 
evening  classes,  where  you  can  get  in  the  evening  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  your  work  in  tho  day. 

As  a  first  condition  of  success,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to 
form  too  low  an  idea  of  tho  accomplishments  necessary 
for  tho  mercantile  profession.  It  is  not  well  to  imatrino 
that  you  may  fill  your  place  and  carry  out  your  work 
without  any  great  effort  of  mind  and  intelligence. 
Ijct  it  rather  bo  your  ambition  to  enter  into  your 
profession  well  harnessed  for  your  duties,  and  deter- 
mined to  master  all  the  details,  and  to  learn  in  all  cases 
tho  reason  of  tho  thing.  And  do  not  think  ill  of 
commerce.  Form  no  low  conception  of  that  calling. 
Timo  was  when  commerce  was  deemed  a  craft,  the 
child  of  chance,  or  tho  fruit  of  sordid  cupidity.  And 
thero  may  have  been  some,  liko  the  Romans  of  old, 
who  have  esteemed  its  functions  degrading  to  the 
mind,  and  calculated  to  stifle  every  noble  emotion.  Dis- 
miss any  such  idea.  Think  how  much  does  the 
world  owe  to  commerce.  How  it  has  softened  the 
character  of  society.  How  far  and  wide  it  has  intro- 
duced civilisation.  How  much  the  state  of  warfare,  in 
which  society  was  constantly  thrown,  has  been  altered 
through  its  peaceful  influence.  What  riches  it  has 
amassed !  How  much  human  comforts  have  been  thereby 
increased ;  and,  withal,  what  an  amount  of  happiness  ft 
has  procured.  Truly,  commerco  has  its  trophies  nobler  far 
than  military  prowess.  And  is  commerco  tho  pursuit  of 
only  the  unlettered  and  ignoble  ?  No.  Where  prejudice 
and  prido  once  disdained  its  touch  and  alliance,  now 
tho  coronet  encircles  the  head  of  tho  successful  merchant 
and  banker.  Their  voice  is  heard  in  tho  councils  of  tho 
Sovereign,  and  tho  wants  of  commerco  arc  carefully 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  public  good. 

Those  who  have  examined  the  question  of  technical 
education  in  all  its  bearings,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  tho  defects  by  which  this  country  suffers,  in  the  groat 
competition  with  foreign  countries,  arc  far  more  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  direct  tho  works  than  to  tho  imper- 
iwrfect  technical  education,  want  of  skill,  or  incapacity  in 
those  who  execute  them.  Slay  itnot  bo  tho  same  as  regards 
merchants  and  clerks  i  Is  thero  not  reason  to  fear  that  in 
the  eagerness  for  wealth  many  suddenly  start  as  mer- 
chants who  are  altogether  strangers  to  that  calling,  and 
many  who  havo  had  no  previous  training  to  prepare  them 
for  its  duties  t  Lot  us  remember  that  in  this,  ns  in  all  other 
respects,  education  is  power;  that  skill  and  inventive- 
ness add  immensely  to  the  resources  of  the  merchant,  and 
that  the  economy  of  timo  and  of  agents  obtained  through 
increased  efficiency,  act  as  so  much  addition  to  the 
mcrcantilo  capital.   It  is  tho  same  in  commerce  as  in 


manufacture.  Mr.  Chance,  the  eminent  glass  manu- 
facturer in  Birmingham,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  tho  House  of  Commons  on  scientific  instruction, 
said  that  the  head  of  a  great  manufacturing  establishment 
cannot  be  too  highly  educated.  He  thought  it  a  mistake 
to  look  on  his  pursuit  otherwise  than  having  a  high  pro- 
fessional character ;  that  it  is  a  greater  error  to  suppos- 
that  the  conduct  of  large  works  does  not  require  a  variety 
of  tho  qualities  of  mind  which  are  wanted  for  certain 
professional  pursuits.  And  ho  advocated  that  every  one 
who  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  largo  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment should  havo  a  university  education. 

The  Committee  on  Technical  Education,  appointed 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
have  recently  put  forth  a  scheme  for  tho  education 
of  the  merchant,  suggesting  that  courses  of  lectures 
on  tho  subjects  already  indicated  bo  provided,  and  that 
yearly  examinations  bo  held,  presided  over,  if  not 
conducted  by,  merchants  of  the  first-class,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  leading  solicitors  and  tho  members  of 
the  medical  profession  now  conduct  tho  examinations  of 
tho  medical  and  law  institutions.     Wo  offer  here,  at 
King's  Collegee,  precisely  the  same  scheme.  Wo  give  the 
required  instruction.    We  hold  yearly  examinations,  and 
havo  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  of  our  London  merchants.    Let  a  student 
enrol  himself  in  the  classes  which  are  necessary  for  trade 
as  indicated  in  the  syllabus,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  obtain- 
ing upwards  of  300  marks  at  his  examination,  wo  shall 
grant  him  a  diploma  of  fitness  for  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession.   What  we  require  is  a  proper  encouragi  mant  for 
tho  students  to  pursue  auch  studies.    The  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  stated  in 
their  report  that  it  is  incumbent  on  all  those  who  really 
believe  in  scientific  teaching  to  prove  their  faith  by  giving 
a  practical  value  to  tho  certificates  obtained  by  student*. 
Tho  best  mode  of  inducing  the  rising  students  to  follow 
this   methodical  training,  is  doubtless  by  showing' 
them  that  tho  few  who  take  that  course  do  find  em- 
ployment more  readily  than  those  who  do  not    And  tho 
employers  of  scientific  labour  can  give  an  enormous 
impulse  to  scientific  training  by  showing  a  real  pre- 
ference for  young  men  who  have  passed  through  the 
courses  of  study  recommended.   With  this  I  entirely 
agree,  and  I  do  trust  that  those  who  are  in  tho 
habit  of  taking  pupils,  apprentices  and  clerks,  will 
consider    it   for   their   own    benefit   to   givo  the 
preference,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those  adducing  evi- 
dence of  the  possession  of  adequate  instruction  in 
the  sciences  applicable  respectively  to  their  professions 
or  occupations.    But  would  it  bo  asking  too  much 
that  studentships  or  scholarships  be  founded  in  con- 
nexion with  commercial  studies  as  a  small  reward  to 
those  who,  being  employed  all  tho  day  in  arduous 
work,  devote  their  leisure  time,  morning  and  evening, 
to  the  cultivation  of  what,  in  tho  end,  will  provo  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  community  at  large  as  to  themselves. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  expect  that  some  of  our  merchant 
princes  and  wealthy  City  companies  should  do  for  com- 
merce what  Mr.  Whitworth  and  Sir  David  Baxter  have 
so  nobly  done  for  mechanics  and  industry  ? 

Tho  necessity  of  extending  commercial  education 
is  felt  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  this.  Tho  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerco  recently  founded  a  School  of  Com- 
merce, for  imparting  the  special  knowledge  necessary  for 
the  heads  of  trading  firms,  and  tho  French  Commission  on 
Technical  Instruction  recommended  that  the  secondary 
special  instruction  should  comprise  lioth  an  elementary 
and  a  superior  instruction  in  commercial  science.  In 
Germany  tho  practical  schools  impart  such  instruction, 
and  the  Academy  of  Commerco  at  Vienna,  the  School  of 
Commerce  at  Munich,  and  the  commercial  divisions  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institutes  of  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  Baden, 
teach  all  the  rcquiromontsof  commerce.  Italy  has  her  com- 
mercial institutes.  In  Belgium  tho  Superior  Institute  of 
Commerce,  at  Antwerp,  is  a  complete  commercial  college ; 
and  in  America  there  is  an  international  chain  of  corn- 
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noss  of  mechanism,  arc  tho  points  to  bo  attained  in  this 
part  of  tho  apparatus. 

Tho  recording  instrument  consists  of  an  oloctro- 
magnet,  and  armature,  a  train  of  wheels,  and  a  sot  of 
four  dials.  Tho  principle  is  identical  with  that  of 
Breguet's  ABC  telegraph,  with  tho  exception  that  tho 
spring  is  dispensed  with.  Four  of  these  instruments  were 
mado  and  placed  at  tho  four  stations  above-named,  and 
found  to  work  well.  Tho  recording  apparatus  cost  from  £4 
to  £5 ;  tho  cup  apparatus  about  £4 ;  the  battery  of  twelve 
Danicll's  cells,  about  £1  10s. — so  that,  for  £10,  the  in- 
strument could  bo  obtained  complete.  Tho  battery  only 
needs  tho  supply  of  a  little  sulphate  of  copper  once  in 
two  or  three  months.  The  cup  apparatus,  it  well  made, 
would  last  many  years.  Cups  of  various  sizes  have  been 
triod  ;  some  were  three,  somo  were  six,  and  some  were 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  Those  now  in  use  aro  nine 
inches,  and  the  length  of  the  arms,  measuring  from  the 
centres  of  tho  cups,  is  forty-seven  inches. 

Of  course  this  instrument  must  bo  read  at  some  fixed 
hour  daily.  Tho  readings  being  in  currents,  can  bo 
readily  reduced  to  miles  of  wind  by  a  simple  division,  or 
by  rofcrenco  to  a  table  drawn  up  for  each  instrument. 
The  recording  instrument  is  contained  in  a  mahogany 
box,  6in.  long,  Gin.  high,  and  4in.  broad,  having  a  glass 
face. 

Fio.  1. 


mercial  colleges  in  upwards  of  thirty  of  tho  leading  com- 
mcrcial  cities  of  tho  United  States  and  Canada,  where 
the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  both  tho  principles 
and  practico  of  commerce.  Wo  learn  that  in  these 
colleges  everything  is  dono  on  tho  promises.  The 
young  aspiring  merchant  has  his  correspondents  in 
other  colleges  of  tho  chain,  with  whom  he  carries  on  the 
mimicry  of  real  trade ;  ho  has  but  to  step  from  one  end 
of  tho  apartment  to  tho  other  to  transact  imaginary 
business  with  his  banker.  Tho  whole  mystery  of  Totters 
of  credit  and  bills  of  exchango  is  revealed  to  him.  Stock 
is  regularly  taken ;  affairs  are  wound  up  in  bankruptcy ; 
commercial  law  is  expounded;  book-keeping  in  every 
form  of  entry  is  practised ;  and  no  singlo  transaction  of 
commerce  is  unrepresented,  so  far  at  least  as  its  forms 
arc  concerned.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  it  expedient 
to  spend  tho  valuable  time  of  collego-work  in  anything 
beyond  tho  instruction  in  tho  sciences  required  for  com- 
merce. Tho  practico  of  commerco  will  always  bo  learned 
better  in  a  merchant's  office  than  in  tho  college  classes. 
But  it  is  important  to  realise  that  othor  countries  aro 
alivo  to  tho  necessity  of  elevating  tho  character  of  the 
merchant,  and  of  diffusing  among  both  merchants  and 
clerks  those  principles  of  science  which  aro  necessary  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  duties  of  great  importance  to 
tho  well-being  of  tho  country.  Hitherto  tho  British 
merchant  has  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation  for  per- 
spicacity, boldness,  and  enterprise.  Well  known  for  his 
wealth,  ho  has  been  equally  esteemed  for  integrity  of 
principle  and  high  tone  of  morals.  Let  us  hop?  that 
though  other  nations  follow  him  in  close  competition  in 
tho  pursuits  of  trade  and  merchandise,  he  may  still  stand 
,  in  intelligence  and  virtue. 


SELF -REGISTERING  ELECTRICAL 
ANEMOMETER. 

This  instrument  was  invented  by  Mr.  Louis  J.  Cross- 
lev,  and  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Sox,  of  Bloomsbury. 
In  tho  year  I860,  while  tho  inventor  was  studying 
tho  rclativo  velocity  of  tho  winds  on  lofty  hills  near 
Halifax,  tho  great  convenience  that  would  result  from 
tho  use  of  eloctricity  became  very  apparent.  Tho 
loftiest  of  theso  hills  is  more  than  1,000  feet  abovo  the 
sea,  and  nearly  800  foot  abovo  tho  valley  in  which  tho 
Colder  runs.  Tho  other  points — High-road,  Well- 
moor,  King's-cross,  and  tho  Museum,  aro,  respectively, 
830,  660,  and  611  feet  abovo  tho  sea.  All  theso  lio  in  a 
lino,  running  from  W.  to  E.  A  littlo  to  the  S.  of  this 
lino  is  Willow-hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Crossley,  which 
is  about  two  miles  away  from  tho  most  distant  hill.  It 
was  proposed  to  connect  these  stations  by  telegraph 
wires,  all  terminating  at  Willow-hall ;  to  put  together 
h  simple  inexpensive  instrument  for  recording  the  ve- 
locity of  tho  wind  as  given  by  sets  of  Robinson's  cups ; 
and  then  to  study  tho  effect  of  elevation  and  position 
upon  tho  great  westerly  gales  of  autumn  and  winter. 
The  wires  were  laid  to  tho  loftiest  points,  and  an  instru- 
ment devised  for  sending  the  currents  to  tho  recording 
apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  sot  of  Robinson's  cups  at- 
tached to  a  tube,  within  which  is  a  long  spindle.  At 
tho  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  fixed  to  it,  is  a  cog-wheel 
working  a  larger  one.  Upon  the  latter  is  soldered  a 
broad  inclined  plane  of  platinum.  Above  those  wheels  is 
a  brass  bridgo ;  to  this  is  soldered  a  strip  of  clastic  steel, 
having  its  free  end  armed  with  a  broad  platinum  sur- 
face, so  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
t  up*  tho  lower  plane  gUdes  under  tho  upper,  and  makes 
contact.  This  arrangement  has  been  found  to  answer 
extremely  well.  Another  form  is  one  in  which  platinum 
pegs,  fixod  to  tho  wheel,  and  a  lover  armod  with 

!>latinum,  aro  mado  to  send  the  currents.  This  worked 
or  several  years,  but  not  very  satisfactorily.  Excellence 
of  workmanship  and  strength  of  mako  would,  however, 
remedy  its  defects.  Certainty  of  contact,  perfection,  and 
considerable  duration  of  contact,  us  weU  as  great  steadi- 


In  Fig.  1  is  shown  tho  self-recording  anemometer. 
On  the  loft  is  seen  clockwork,  with  an  oloctro-magnet 
under  it ;  tho  armature  of  this  magnet  is  carried  up  to 
tho  teeth  of  tho  escape  wheel,  and  allows  only  ono  cog 
to  escape  at  a  timo ;  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  prolonged 
in  tho  form  of  a  screw,  18  inches  in  length,  so  that  as 
tho  cogs  escape  tho  screw  revolves.  Upon  tho  screw  is 
placed  a  carriago  with  a  pencil,  so  arranged  that  tho 
lower  part  of  tho  carriage  slides  along  a  brass  railway, 
to  which  it  is  loosely  attachod.  In  front  of  the  long 
screw  is  a  paper  drum,  which  is  driven  by  tho  clock  on 
tho  right.  Behind  tho  drum  aro  two  brass  rollers  or- 
bobbins ;  from  tho  lower  ono  the  paper  is  drawn  by  tho 
revolving  drum  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per  hour ;  and 
after  passing  over  the  drum,  and  receiving  the  wind 
curve  from  tho  pencil,  it  is  drawn  round  tho  upper 
bobbin,  by  means  of  a  weight.  The  paper  is  ruled  for 
miles  of  wind,  and  also  for  the  hours  of  the  day,  and 
along  tho  zoro  line,  on  tho  loft,  aro  printed  in  large  typo 
the  hours  and  days.  A  Bheet  may  thus  be  put  on  every 
morning  (which  is  in  every  respect  tho  best  plan),  or  a 
month's  paper  may  be  rolled  upon  tho  lower  bobbin  at  once. 

The  pencil  can  be  mado  to  return  to  the  zero  line, 
either  every  hour,  or  when  it  has  crossed  the  paper. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  tho  driving  clock,  and  an 
electro-magnet  under  the  railway.  The  armature  of 
this  magnet  is  attached  to  a  lover,  tho  long  arm  coming 
in  contact  with  tho  magnet,  and  the  short  arm  raising 
tho  railway  and  tho  carriage.  Contact  is  mudo  in  tho 
driving-clock  every  hour,  and  a  current  thus  sent  into 
tho  magnet ;  tho  lover  is  drawn  down,  tho  carriago  lifted 
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from  the  screw,  and  pulled  back  along  the  rails  by  a  cord 
and  weight.  The  weight  passes  down  a  brass  tube,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  bottom  it  strikes  down  a  spring  ;  the 
current  is  thus  thrown  out  of  the  electro-magnet,  and 
the  rarriago  falls  upon  the  screw  and  begins  its  work 
Again.  All  this  is  done  in  less  than  one  second  of  time. 
Fig.  2  shows  tho  arrangement  of  the  cups. 


Fio.  2. 


The  advantages  claimed  for  this  instrument,  when  re- 
duced in  size  (and  this  is  now  being  done),  are  : — 1.  Its 
t  ost  will  be  small.  2.  It  is  easily  fixed,  and  easily  re- 
moved. 3.  The  cups  may  bo  fixed  at  any  distance  from 
the  recording  instrument.  4.  The  cups  mny  l>e  fixed 
upon  any  chimney  of  an  ordinary  houso,  without  having 
to  drill  holes  in  the  roof  for  tho  "passage  of  rods,  chains, 
&c.  6.  Tho  recording  instrument,  when  reduced  in 
size,  will  stand  in  a  glass  case  1ft.  square. 

As  regards  trouble  in  attending  to  the  machine,  the 
driving-clock  needs  winding  up  weekly,  the  escapement 
clock  every  two  days ;  tho  weight,  every  day  or  week, 
according  to  the  depth  of  tho  fall ;  the  battery  must  be 
looked  at,  and  a  little  sulphate  added,  every  two  or  three 
months. 


flu  3rts. 


GovkrnmbntPatronaob  of  Art. — The  Daily  Telegraph 
says : — "  Sir  James  Thornhill,  we  fire  told,  contracted 
to  paint  the  interior  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  tho  Flemish  ell.  But  there 
are  a  groat  ninny  yards  in  tho  area  of  the  domo  of  St. 
Paul's;  and  Sir  James,  it  is  said,  did  not  make  a  very 
bad  bargain.  Somewhat  tatter  terms  were  offered  him 
for  decorating  tho  Hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but,  in 
the  execution  of  both  works,  there  were  many  '  hits  of 
fat,'  as  actors  say.  Plenty  of  clouds,  plenty  of  sky, 
plenty  of  voluminous  draperies,  flying,  like  the  winds  in 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  'all  abroad  *— these  enabled 
the  painter  of  allegories  to  get  over  a  large  space  of 
canvas  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Our  Paris  corres- 
pondent told  us  yesterday  of  an  able  French  painter,  M. 
Benedict  Masson,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  Sir  James  Thornhill.  He  ocntraeted  to 
paint,  with  episodes  from  French  military  historv,  the 
(Jour  d'Honneur  at  tho  Hotel  dos  Invalides.  The  task 
was  gigantic ;  for  each  side  of  the  court  measures  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Tho  Eniperor  came  to  see  the 
work  while  it  was  in  progress,  and  asked  how  much  the 
Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  paid  for  each  of  these  colossal 
paintings.  M.  Masson  replied  that  he  was  only  to  re- 
ceive twelve  thousand  francs— four  hundred  and"  eighty 

Sounds.  His  Majesty  was  shocked,  and  promimd  to 
are  the  affair  inquired  into  ;  but  the  Fine  Arts  Minister 
has  not  fulfilled  the  Imperial  promise.  The  |>oor  artist 
declares  that  he  is  two  thousand  pounds  out  of  |tor.kct, 
and  is  on  tho  verge  of  ruin.  Now,  an  English  painter 
of  M.  MasHon'a  standing  would,  for  a  single  fresco  or 


other  painting,  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  on  the 
walls  of  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster,  receive,  certainl y 
a  thousand,  perhaps  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  and 
yet  English  artists  sometimes  complain  that  they  lose 
money  by  undertaking  Government  work.  M.  Benedict 
Masson  s  case  seems  to  bo  hard;  but— and  there  is  a 
very  important  '  but  *  in  the  matter — it  must  l>e  remem- 
bered that,  in  France,  Governmental  commissions  to 
painters,  although  with  no  splendid  remuneration,  are 
<  ontinuous  and  continual.  Ihe  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts 
is  an  inexhaustible  milch  cow  to  artists  even  of  averago 
ability.  In  England  it  is  only  the  princes  of  tho  pro- 
fession whom  her  Majesty's  Commission  deigns  t«. 
h<  inour,  and  sometimes  to  squabble  with  ;  and  Govern- 
ment patronage  altogether  is  as  rare  as  a  blue  diamond." 

M.  Tains  on  Landscape  Painters.  — M.  Taine,  in 
ono  of  his  recent  lectures  at  tho  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

ris,  made  the  following  remarks  on  landscape  painters : 
— "  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  artists  of  the  Latin  race 
always  paint  classical  landscapes,  and  show  little  tast< 
t'.>r  wild  natural  scenery.    They  have  only  the  tasti*  of 
society.    A  glance  at  our  ancestors  the  Gauls  will  show 
■  i »  difference  Iwtween  them  and  the  Dutch ;  the  former 
lived  in  villages  placed  near  each  other,  loved  com- 
]  nionship,  and  sought  tho  pleasures  of  society  and  con- 
versation.   The  Germans  did  not  congregate  together  ; 
Bach  placed  himself  near  a  stream  of  water,  and  lived  in 
isolation,  except  as  regarded  tho  affairs  of  the  tribe.  It 
is  still  the  same  in  England,  whore  everyone  desires  to 
have  a  house  to  himself,  in  a  little  enclosure,  whieh 
shuts  it  out  from  its  neighbours,  instead  of  taking  up 
his  quarters  in  a  large  house,  as  with  us.    Wo  like  thf 
civilian!  landscape,  the  landscape  of  Italian  villas,  or  the 
gardens  of  Louis  XIV.,  where  tho  Grand  Seigneur  lives 
surrounded  by   poets,   painters,  architects,  beautiful 
women,  given  up  to  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and 
taste.    Tho  Germanic  races  exhibit  a  contrary  character. 
They  are  the  men  who  still  go  to  America,  isolate  them- 
selves, cultivate  virgin  lands  in  far-off  countries,  who 
can  do  without  conversation,  and  enjoy  full  liberty  in 
tho  midst  of  nature.     From  those  very  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  two  nations,  as  regards  their 
manner  of  looking  at  nature  and  at  landscape,  it  has  re- 
sulted that  Caracci,  All>ani,  the  greatest  Italians  as  well 
as  Ponssin  and  Claude  Lorrain,  only  seek  beautiful 
decoration,  and  arrange  nature  so  as  to  make  it  look  like 
a  creation  of  man  ;  the  Dutch  painters,  on  tho  contrary, 
follow  real  nature  ;  they  love  her  for  herself,  such  as  she 
is,  and  not  accommodated  to  our  convenience  and  t«i  our 
taste.    Tho  landscape  painters  of  this  school  are  very 
numcrous;  after  the  precursors — Esaias  Van  d«>  Velde, 
tho  uncle  of  the  celebrated  Guillaume  Van  do  Velde,  Van 
Goyen,  Pierre  Molyn — there  were  Jean  Wynanta,  Albert 
Cuyp,  Van  der  Meer,  Hobbemu,  the  two  \  an  de  Velde, 
Kuyadael,  Paul  Potter,  and  how  many  more.    All  these 
painters,  l>orn  at  the  ejjoch  when  Holland,  after  a  struggle 
of  thirty-seven  years'  duration,  had  conquered  its  inde- 
pendence, each  of  them  had  his  own  originality,  his 
characteristic  trait,  and  in  tho  infinite  diversity  of  the 
sky,  earth,  and  water,  of  night  and  of  day,  found  a  distinct 
field  for  his  talent." 

Ghbnt  Triennial  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art. — 
The  exhibition  organised  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  takes  place  in  this  town 
once  in  three  years  only,  but  it  is  an  international  exhibi- 
tion, and  of  considerable  importance  ;  it  contains  this 
year  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  works  of  art. 
"German,  Dutch,  French,  and  Belgian,  nnd  the  catalogue 
contains  a  largo  number  of  well-known  mimes.  The 
Belgian  exhibitions  are  so  arranged  that  those  of  the 
principal  towns  interchange  with  each  other,  and  thus 
they  obtain  an  importance  which  they  could  not  w»  11 
otherwise  have. 

Borheavx  ExutumoN  of  Fine  Akt. — The  Socii'ro 
des  Amis  des  Arts,  of  Bordeaux,  has  ju.it  published  the 
annual  account  of  its  exhibition  and  its  results,  bv 
which  it  appears  that  while  the  works  purchased  by 
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private  persons  only  amounted  last  year  to  £1,293,  a  sum 
equal  CO  the  average  of  former  purchases,  they  have  this 
year  reached  more  than  double  that  amount,  or  £2,673, 
a  remarkable  increase.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
society  is  increasing,  and  nt  present  exceeds  ono  thou- 
sand ;  but  circumstances  have  increased  the  expenses  in 
a  still  greater  ratio,  and  brought  them  up  to  £459,  so 
that  the  society  itself  was  unable  to  make  any  important 
purchases.  The  authorities  of  the  town  of  Bordeaux 
purchased  for  their  public  gallery  a  picture  of  "The 
Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Antony  Scrres,  a  native  of 
Bordeaux;  "Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  an  important  work  by 
M.  Adrien  Dauzuts ;  and  three  water-colour  drawings 
by  M.  Bernede.  The  general  result  is  tho  sale  of  187 
works  of  art,  making  an  amount  equal  to  £3,673.  This 
is  a  fair  contribution  from  a  provincial  town  towards  art, 
and  Bordeaux  does  not  stand  in  tho  first  rank  in  this 
respect.  The  society  has  held  seventeen  annual  exhibi- 
tions, and  tho  total  sales  to  the  present  time  amount  to 
£32,876,  or  nearly  two  thousand  per  annum  on  tho 
average.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  result  is  the  work 
of  a  private  society,  with  some  assistance  from  tho  local 
authorities,  tho  patronage  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the 
Minister  of  tho  Beaux  Arts. 

Frbxch  Drawino  Schools. — M.  Baltard,  tho  Director 
of  the  Architectural  Works  of  the  City  of  Paris,  in  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  for  tho  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
pupils  of  the  municipal  drawing  schools,  gave  tho  follow- 
ing statistical  information  concerning  theso  schools : — 
They  are  open  gratis  to  all.  The  number  of  pupils  now  in 
the  schools,  including  those  who  are  merely  learning  tho 
elements  of  design,  as  well  as  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  professional  career,  is  10,800 — in  1802,  they  num. 
btred  1,300.  The  amount  included  in  the  city  budget 
this  year  for  drawing  is  equal  to  £12,800— in  1862,  it 
was  only  £2,720.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  draw- 
ing is  taught  is  now  223,  while  in  1862  there  were  but  133 
in  existence.  Moreover,  tho  solicitude  of  tho  authorities 
and  the  progress  made  are  elsewhere  apparent,  the  pri- 
mary schools  for  girls  and  boys,  together  with  tho 
adult  classes,  havo  been  increased  during  the  past 
six  years  from  303  to  418.  It  is  not  only  in 
Paris,  added  M.  Baltard,  that  institutions  for  profes- 
sional education  and  its  principal  element,  artistic  and 
geometric  drawing,  have  been  founded  and  developed — 
there  are  already  industrial  schools  at  Chalons,  Aix,  and 
Angers.  The  school  at  Cluny,  so  recently  created  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  already  takes  its 
place  amongst  the  most  important  establishments  for 
Hpecial  instruction  in  existence,  one  of  tho  most  useful 
auxiliaries  in  the  development  of  youthful  intelligence 
and  ability.   


Ulaimfactsres. 


Tooth's  System  op  Boiling  Sioar.— The  Product 
Market*  Review  says : — "  In  an  ordinary  vacuum  pan,  the 
top  of  the  liquid  alono  forms  the  evaporating  surface, 
and  evaporation  would,  of  course,  be  more  rapid  were  a 
greater  portion  of  the  liquid  exposed.  The  most  notable 
Feature  of  Mr.  Tooth's  invention  consists  in  pumping 
the  juice  down  from  the  top  of  tho  vacuum  pan,  at  the 
moment  of  granulation,  through  a  rose.  Tho  juice  is 
thus  distributed  in  small  streams  through  tho  air  con- 
tained in  tho  evaporating  vacuum  chamber,  and  the 
surface  exposed,  as  compared  with  tho  old  system,  is  said 
to  be  as  1,000  to  50.  Tho  evaporating  chamber  differs 
from  the  old  vacuum  pans  in  shape,  being,  to  spe.ik 
roughly,  a  long  cylinder,  with  the  ordinary  round  pan 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  juice,  before  reaching  tho 
evaporating  chamber,  is  pumped  up  through  a  number 
of  pipes  surrounded  by  steam  in  a  cylinder.  The  follow- 
ing advantages  are  stated  by  the  inventor  to  be  secured 
by  this  process : — I.  The  juice  is  protected  from  excessive 
and  ltmtr-coutinued  heat.     2.  Loner  exnosuro  to  tho 


injurious  influence  of  tho  atmosphere  is  avoided.  3. 
(Treat  rapidity  in  carrying  on  the  evaporation  is  secured. 
4.  Tho  juice  is  transferred  to  the  vacuum  pan  (or 
evaporating  chamber)  immediately  after  dofecation  and 
filtration,  avoiding  tho  necessity  of  open  pans.  5.  Any 
extent  of  heating  and  evaporating  surface  is  easily 
obtained.  6.  Tho  cost  of  fuel  is  greatly  lessened.  7. 
Vacuum  pans  now  in  use  may  be  made  available  for  the 
improved  system  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  8.  The 
finest  sugar  is  produced  without  the  expense  of  animal 
charcoal,  and  the  crystallisation  being  perfect  there  is  no 
loss  by  drainage.  9.  There  is  no  formation  of  molasses 
beyond  that  naturally  existing  in  the  juice,  as  the 
temperature  never  need  exceed  140°  to  160°  Fahrenheit. 
10.  Tho  system  is  also  useful  in  beetroot  sugar  manufac- 
tories. There  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  clogging 
of  the  rose,  through  which  tho  partly  granulated  sugar 
passes,  is  remedied.  Tho  idea  of  exposing  a  greater 
surface  to  evaporation  seems  to  us  excellent  in  theory, 
but  it  belongs,  of  course,  to  pmetical  men  to  say  if  it  will 
work.  Mr.  Tooth  has  another  patent  to  compete  with 
Mr.  Fryer's  concretor,  for  rapid  and  cheap  evaporation. 
This  consists  in  passing  the  partially  granulated  juice 
through  a  rose,  and  letting  it  drop  down  through  a  long 
cylinder  or  tower  filled  with  heated  air.  The  patentee 
states  that  tho  juice  reaches  the  bottom  in  the  shape  of 
sugar." 


o 

Thb  Vintage  is  France.— The  produce  of  the  whole 
of  tho  vineyards  of  France  this  year  is  estimated  at 
between  50  and  60  millions  of  hectolitres,  that  is  to  say, 
from  1.100  to  1,320  millions  of  English  gallons.  The 
official  returns  givo  tho  production  of  preceding  years  as 
follows: — 

1865  68,393.000  hectolitres. 

1866  63,838,000  „ 

1867  55,000,000  „ 

Tho  amount  of  land  planted  with  vines  is  6,750,000  acres, 
or  24,000  square  kilometres,  the  whole  superficial  area  of 
France,  or  of  the  cultivated  lands,  being  543,051  square 
kilometres,  so  that  tho  vine,  important  as  it  is  in  French 
agriculture,  does  not  occupy  one-twenty-second  part  of 
tho  land.  Of  the  fifty-five  millions  of  hectolitres  of 
wino  produced  in  1867,  rather  more  than  half  was  con- 
sumed in  the  country  in  the  natural  form ;  seven  millions 
of  hectolitres  were  converted  into  spirits,  and  335,306 
hectolitres  into  vinegar.  Tho  quantity  consumed  by  the 
growers  themselves  is  given  us  averaging  only  four 
millions  of  hectolitres  during  tho  past  fivo  years,  but  it 
is  said  to  have  reached  an  average  of  twelve  millions 
during  the  period  of  fivo  years  ending  with  1862.  This 
extraordinary  difference  must  bo  attributed,  not  to  a 
diminution  in  the  wino  drunk  at  homo  in  the  wine  dis- 
tricts, but  to  a  falling  off  in  tho  production  of  spirits 
from  wine,  which  is  greater  every  year.  Dividing  the 
28^  millions  of  hectolitres  consumed  in  France  last  year 
by  the  numlier  of  the  whole  population,  we  obtain  an 
averugo  result  per  head  of  about  sixteen  gallons  per 
annum  ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  a  large  quantity  of 
spirits  snd  boer ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  far 
tho  greatest  part  of  this  wino  is  taken  with  meals,  and 
in  moderato  quantities  at  a  time. 

KrssiAN  Commerce. — The  official  returns  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year  show  a  Borious  diminu- 
tion in  the  receipts  of  the  Russian  custom-house,  the 
deficit  approaching  two  millions  of  roubles,  as  com- 
pared with  tho  amount  received  during  the  same 
period  last  year,  namely  241  millions.  Tho  largest 
falling-off  in  the  import  list  is  in  raw  sugar,  tho  quan- 
tity iin ported  this  year  being  under  50,000  pouds,  against 
more  than  300,000  pouds  last  year ;  refined  sugar  and 
'  coffee  also  show  each  u  small  diminution :  salt,  u  very 
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considerable  one,  amounting  to  more  than  20  per  cent. ; 
textile  materials  and  fabrics  mostly  show  a  large  falling- 
ofl  ;  r iw  cotton  to  th*r  extent  of  10  per  cenf.  ;  cotton 
yams  about  12  per  cent.  ;  silk,  nearly  40  per  cent. ; 
OOttou,  about  25  per  e.  nt. ;  linens,  20  per  rent. ;  and 
silks  and  woolh  ns  a  slight  diminution;  raw  wool,  on 
tho  contnry,  shows  an  iner>  a^o  <>f  more  than  10  p<r 
cent.  The  articles  which  exhibit  an  format,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  are,  tea,  about  8  per  cent. ;  wine, 
a  large  per  contage  ;  tobacco  and  cigars,  dycwoooi  anil 
lead,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  .  xports 
exhil  it  a  diminution  in  c<  r>  als  to  thf  extent  of  nearly 
one-seventh ;  tallow,  one-fourth ;  raw  hemp,  a  tenth; 
and  y;irns  of  hemp  and  fl.ix,  a  small  falling-off.  On  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  an  increase  in  linseed  ami 
hempst-cd  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half;  in  flax,  of 
rather  more  ;  tow,  more  th.m  double  ;  skins  nearly  the 
Same ;  leather,  an  increase  of  more  than  three  hundred 
percent.;  bones  about  a  third  ;  wool,  still  larger;  bristles 
and  potash  nearly  double  ;  iron.  60  per  cent ;  cabb  s  and 
cordage,  a  small  "increase  ;  saileb-th.  duck,  and  brabantc, 
nearly  double ;  other  coarse  linen  cloths,  a  still  larger 
augmentation  ;  timb.  r  a  considerable  increase  ;  and  furs 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  Inst  year.  The  returns 
for  the  various  countries  are  not  given.  The  imports  of 
the  precious  metals  stand  at  nineb  en  millions  ot  roubles 
against  a  little  more  than  two  millions  during  the  s  ime 
period  List  year,  while  the  exports, -on  the  contrary, 
have  been  less  than  three  millions  against  nearly  ten 
millions. 

Thb  Silk  Tradk  at  Marseilles.— The  following 
statistics  relating  to  imports  of  silk  cocoons  and  grains 
(eggs)  at  Marseilles  during  1867  have  recently  been 
published  in  the  annual  returns  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
i  of  that  city.   The  imports  of  silk  during  the  last 

rn|w>  * 

'VAC  ■ 

No.  of  lmle». 

1862    19.693 

1863    24.602 

1864    23.888 

1865    39.542 

1866    29.491 

1867    32.000 

This  decrease  in  the  imports  of  bales  of  silk  since  1866 
may,  in  some  measure,  bo  attributed  to  the  falling  off  in 
the  supplies  from  the  Levant,  Persia,  and  the  Caucasus, 
in  which  countries  the  silkworm  disease  has  been  preva- 
lent. The  imports  from  these  place*,  whieh  in  1 864  were 
12,990  bdea,  fell  8.867  in  1866  ;  6,663  in  1866;  ami  in 
1867  to  only  4,663.  Only  1,900  hales  were  obtained 
from  Persia  and  the  Caucasus  last  vear  against  4,600  in 
1866.  Tho  imports  from  China  and  Japan,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  greatly  increased,  and  during  the  last  five 
years  those  trom  tho  former  country  have  been  nearly 
doubled,  whilst  those  from  the  latter  have  been  Increased 
threefold.  The  following  are  the  imports  from  China 
and  Japan  during  the  lust  five  years  : — 


China. 

Jaian. 

Tetal. 

1863   

Bales. 
11,0.51 
6,891 
19,031 
11,501 
20,640 

Hales. 
2.871 
2.917 
8.103 
5.222 
8,290 

Bale*. 
13,922 

9,811 
27,134 
16,722 
28,830 

1864   

1866   

1867   

The  imports  of  cocoons  were  as  follows : — 

KiltjmmiDes. 

1862    728,900 

1S63    713,100 

186J    512  000 

1865    661.000 

1806    745.000 

1867    579,000 


This  decrease  in  the  importation  of  cocoons  may  he 

attributed  also  to  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  frotn  the 
Caucasus,  which  in  1866  was  300,000  kils.,  and  in  1867 
did  not  exceed  8,000  kils.   The  supply  of  grains,  which, 
in  1863,  amounted  to  from  38,000  to  40,000  kils.,  was 
formerly  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  Xouka,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Georgia,  has,  since  1865,  been  obtained 
principally  from  Japan.   The  number  of  cards  ot*  grain 
(each  curd  contains,  on  the  average,  25  grammes  of 
grain)  imported  from  Yokohama  and  Nagasaki,  in  1 865, 
amounted  to  2,000,000,  or  about  50,000  kils.,  from  which 
must  be  deducted  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  for  damaged 
grain.     In  consequenco  of  the  great  quantity  which 
were  brought  into  the  market  in  1865,  the  prices  fell 
fruni  18fr8.  per  card  to  from  2frs.  to  3frs.,  and  even  as 
low  as  Ifr.  60c;  and  upwards  of  300,000  cards  remain 
unsold.  In  1866  and  1867  the  number  of  cards  imported 
into  Europe  was  only  800.000,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
sent  to  Italy,  and  one-third  remained  in  France. 

CossfMPTiov  of  Wine. — The  following  table  (quoted 
from  tho  Produce  Market*  Revieic)  shows  the  average 
consumption  in  this  country  in  1856-59  (previously  to 
the  reduced  duty),  together  with  those  of  1867  and  Uie 
present  year,  which  last  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  seven  months,  showing  the  relative  positions  of 
French  and  Spanish  wines  in  our  consumption 


Win.'*. 


Spanish   


Do  

Estimate  from  \ 
the  first  seven  j 
months   . . . .  ) 

Portuguese    . . 

Do  

Estimate  from  j 
the  first  seven  J 
months   . . , .  / 

French   j 

Do  

Estimate  from  j 
the  first  seven  > 
months   . . . .  ) 


Averag< 

of 

Year- 


1856 
to 
1859 
1867 

1868 


1856  ) 
to 
1859  ) 
1867 

1868 

1856  \ 

to 
1859  ) 
1867 

1868 


Oatlnni 
consumed. 


Per- 
centajft 
of 
Total. 


2,785,831 
6,862,630 
6,167,067 

2,201,305 
2,857,399 
2,721,677 

600,932 

3,595,177 
4,666,202 


3958 
42-62 
40  59 

30-99 
20-77 
17-91 


Total 
Gaiioos. 


7-092,046 
13,754,343 
15,192,375 


7,092,046 
13,754,343 
15,192,375 


8857  7,092,046 

26  131  13,754,043 
30  721  15,192,375 


Colonic. 


Cotton  at  the  Cape  or  Good  Hope. — A  sample  of 
wild  cotton  from  the  district  of  Oudtshoorn  has  been  cn 
view  at  Cape  Town.  It  is  tho  produce  of  only  two  pods, 
is  of  fine  quality,  and  pure  colour,  and  literally  as  "  fine 
as  silk."  This  wild  cotton  grows  in  abundance,  not  only 
in  Oudtshoorn,  but  in  many  other  divisions  of  the  colony 
— in  Albany  and  Queen's  Town,  for  instance  ;  there  is, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  suppose  the  cotton  plant  might 
bo  most  successfully  cultivated  in  South  Africa. 

Resources  op  New  South  Wales.— Tho  Sydney  Jforti- 
tug  lie  raid  says : — "  This  colony  never  held  out  greater 
tttractious  than  it  does  now.  In  three  different  direc- 
tions the  railways  have  tapped  large  areas  of  good  agri- 
cultural land,  where  farmers  will  always  be  within  easy 
reach  of  a  market.  The  agriculturist  can  please  himself 
is  to  the  choice  of  climate  and  crop.  No  other  colony 
probably  offers  such  variety.   From  the  English  climate 
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on  tho  highest  lands,  down  to  the  semi -tropical  climate 
on  the  northern  rivers,  there  are  all  intermediate  grade*. 
The  const  lands  have  been  proved  to  be  well  fitted  for 
the  production  of  sugar.  The  preliminary  difficulties 
have  been  overcome ;  and,  though  on  a  small  scale  as 
yet,  local-grown  sugsir  has  come  into  the  market.  So 
encouraging  are  tho  prospects  of  this  new  industry,  that 
speculative  capitalists  are  beginning  to  tike  it  up,  ami 
it  promises  in  a  very  few  years  to  bo  tho  most  attractive 
of  our  agricultural  industries.  But  besides  sugar,  cotton 
will  grow  excellently,  if  tho  requisite  pains  are  tak>  n 
with  it,  and  one  or  two  enterprising  innovators  haw 
shown  that  nothing  but  the  right  ctlbrt  is  wanted  to 
to  make  this  a  great  silk-proJucing  country." 

Corn  and  Wins  in  Victoria. — The  average  yield  of 
wheat  in  South  Australia  was  only  about  five  bushels  to 
tho  acre,  while  in  this  colony  (Victoria)  tho  yield  was 
fifteen  bushels  against  twenty-two  bushels  per  acre  the 
year  before.  The  actual  decrease  in  the  total  yield  of 
wheat  was  1,151,312  bushels.  The  total  area  under  wheat 
was  220.7*4  acres,  producing  3,489.893  bushels.  Tho  area 
underoats  was  124,638  acres,  producing  2,350, 110  bushels. 
The  vineyards  extended  to  4,176  acres,  containing 
8,341,497  vines,  which  yielded  the  vintage  before  this 
27,641  cwt.  of  grapes  nut  made  into  wine,  and  101,327 
»o  disposed  of;  the  quantity  of  wine  bring  361,790 
gallons.  Altogether  there  were  in  cultivation  last  year 
634,270  acres,  which  is  nearly  an  acre  per  head  on  the 
population. 

Ths  Census  or  New  Zealand  for  1867  states  tho 
number  of  houses  or  dwellings  in  New  Zealand  at54,0o9 
against  37,996  in  1864.  Of  these,  38,840  were  wooden, 
1,182  brick  and  stone,  13,119  other  materials,  and  868 
raupo.  Besides  these  there  were  6,559  buildings  unin- 
habited, or  used  only  as  stores  or  offices.  The  number 
of  houses  building  when  the  census  was  made  was  697 
in  the  several  provinces — Auckland,  112;  Wellington, 
86 ;  Canterbury,  216;  Otago,  111 ;  Nelson.  66;  Taranaki, 
31  ;  Hawkes  Bay,  30 ;  Marlborough,  19 ;  Southland,  25. 
The  total  population  in  December,  1867,  was  218,037. 

Manufactures  of  New  South  Wales. — The  total 
number  of  manufacturers'  works,  4:c.,  in  this  colony  is 
2,389,  159  of  which  are  mills  for  grin  ling  and  dressing 
grain.  There  are  5  manufactories  for  tho  manufacture 
of  woollens,  producing  172,720  yards  cloth  ;  26  soap 
manufactories,  producing  68,456  cwts.;  37  of  tobacco, 
producing  7,755  cwts.;  2  of  refined  sugar,  producing 
110,5o9  cwts.;  and  45  boiling  down  establishments, 
producing  19,416  cwts.  tallow,  and  6.284  lbs.  of  lard. 

Glass  Manufactory  in  Melbourne. — A  glass  manu- 
factory is  shortly  to  be  st  ut<d  in  Melbourne.  Tho 
colonial  manufacture  of  glass  has  hitherto  been  very 
small.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  manufactory  in 
Sydney,  but  it  was  abandoned.  Lately  it  has  been  re- 
established, and  although  unable  to  compete  in  the 
Ordinary  forms  of  glassware  with  thehoni"  m  auufuctories, 
it  was  found  that  theiu  were  many  articles,  such,  as  glass 
fish  globes,  confectioners'  glasses,  carboys,  Boda- wafer 
bottles,  &c,  the  importation  of  which  is  attended  with 
tho  colonies.  The  resources  at  the  command  of  tho 
so  much  expense,  which  could  be  profitably  made  in 
manufacturer  at  the  commencement  of  operations  will 
enable  him  to  melt  and  convert  into  glass  350  lbs.  of 
"metal,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  twice  a  week,  but 
if  the  enterprise  meet  with  support  this  quantity  can  be 


Srr-PLY  of  Iced  Water  to  Paris.— Every  one  who 
has  visited  the  cafes  of  Paris,  must  have  observed  the 
eara/rt  frappits,  that  is  to  say,  water  bottles  with  a  great 
block  of  ice,  often  very  curiously  crystallised  inside. 
The  production  of  these  frozen  decanters  has  become  a 
very  important  operation,  which  is  carried  on  at  ice 
houses  situated  in  the  Boulevard  Lanncs,  on  tho  Passy 


side  of  the  B  is  de  Boulogne.  The  establishment  consists 
of  ton  great  underground  ice  vaults,  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  sun  by  buildings  raised  over  them,  and 
covered  with  straw.  Each  of  tho  ice  vaults  is  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  long,  und  about  thirty-six  feet  high,  and 
the  ten  arc  capable  of  holding  ten  thousand  tons  of  ice. 
The  department  in  which  the  water  lioltles  aro  frozen  is 
a  curiosity.  These  decanters  are  two-thirds  tilled  with 
filtered  water  in  tho  receptacles  of  tho  freezing  machine, 
and  the  freezing  is  produced  by  means  of  salt  water  and 
vaporised  ether.  A  steam  engine  of  sixteen  horse-power 
is  employed  to  work  two  air-pumps,  which  produce  tho 
vacuum  in  the  copper  reservoirs  placed  in  the  salt-watci 
basins.  After  a  short  time,  the  water  within  tho  de- 
canters is  reduced  below  freezing  point,  and  yot  it  is  not 
frozen.  Each  bottle  is  then  taken  in  hand  by  a  workm  in 
and  its  contents  rapidly  stirred  with  astick,  and  the  freez- 
ing takes  place  as  if  by  magic.  More  than  six  thousand  of 
these  frozen  carafes  are  sent  out  daily  iu  hot  weather  at  a 
vory  trifling  charge,  and  each  being  tilled  up  with  fresh 
wateras  often  as  required,  will  serve  during  a  long  summer 
day  and  cool  ten  gallons  of  water,  so  th  it  tho  Parisians 
are  supplied  by  this  establishment  with  abait  sixty 
thousand  gallons  of  iced  water  per  day.  Tho  economy 
of  this  system,  as  compared  with  the  use  of  pure  broken 
ice,  half'of  which  is  wasted,  is  very  evident ;  and,  besides, 
the  ice  in  tho  f  rozen  carafes  is  produced  from  puro  filtered 
water.  Why  should  not  London  and  other  large  towns 
have  their  frozen  water  bottles  as  well  as  Paris  Y  * 

Decimal  Coinage  in  Italy. — Tho  value  of  the 
money  coined  in  Italy  from  September,  1862,  to  30th 
June,  1868,  was  as  follows  :— 

fr«.  ccnU. 

Gold  coin    200,132000  0 

Silver  do    165,062,825  0 

Bronze    65,573,980  14 

Total  frs   430,768,805  14 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  old  coinago  of  the 
various  Italian  States  withdrawn  from  circulation  during 
tbe  same  period : — 

frs.  cents. 
Piedmont  and  Sardinia  ..    27,607,014  84 

Louiburdy   4,722,227  95 

Parma    1,247.234  48 

M.idena   524.762  66 

Rome  and  Bologna   54,842,071  79 

Tuscany    84,123,802  37 

Naples  and  Sicily    155,653,253  98 

Venice    4,514,029  50 

Foreign  coin   16,124,436  55 

Total   349,358,834  12 

Railway  Orchards. — A  proposition  is  now  before  the 
French  railway  companies  to  plant  tho  slopes  of  the 
railways  with  fruit  trots.  The  plan  suggested  is  to 
support  the  tr.es,  pear,  gooseberry,  &c,  according  to 
soil  and  position,  on  light  iron  espaliers.  The  cost  of 
cultivation  is  estimated  at  less  than  sixpence  a  yard. 
The  idea  is  not  quite  new,  for  in  certain  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  in  tho  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  tho  lines 
are  bordered  with  fruit  trees.  Nothing  is  to  be  said 
against  such  an  economical  arrangement,  but  many 
travellers  on  the  French  lines  will  regret  tho  lilacs, 
syringas,  and  other  shrubs  and  flowers  which  now  flourish 
there  in  many  places. 

Frbnch  Revenue  Accounts. — Tho  Minister  of  Finance 
has  published  the  accounts  of  income  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  tho  present  year,  bs  compared  with  1866  and 
1867.  Tho  revenue  from  indirect  taxation  has  amounted 
this  year  to  tho  sum  of  £37,195,200;  in  1866  it  amounted 
to  £36,485,200,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  1868  of 
£710,000,  but  certain  diminutions  which  havo  taken 
place  in  tho  extra  tax  on  registration,  import  duties,  4c, 
bring  up  tho  real  augmentation  to  £1,100,000.  Com- 
pared with  last  year,  the  increase  is  equal  to  £439.360, 
but  1868  being  leap-year,  this  sum  is  actually  reduced 
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to  £317,160.  Tho  items  in  which  the  groat  difference* 
appear,  arc : — In  augmentation,  registration,  mortgage, 
and  other  fees,  import  duties,  taxes  on  potable  liquors, 
and  on  tho  home-made  sugar,  and  postage,  and 
in  diminution  duties  on  French  colonial  sugar,  on 
foreign  sugar  and  salt,  and  on  the  Hale  of  tobacco, 
snuff,  &c.  Tho  wholo  of  the  improvements,  however, 
belong  to  the  first  nnd  second  quarters  of  the  year,  for 
tho  third  quarter  of  18(»8  shows  a  deficit  amouuting  to 
£183,800,  as  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  last 
year. 

The  Electric  Light. — The  Athenaum  says,  "  1L 
Haussmann's  irrepressible  energy,  directed  to  the  re- 
construction of  Paris,  has  recently  assumed  a  new  phase. 
Daylight  being  insufficient  to  enablo  certain  works  to  be 
completed  in  the  desired  time,  the  aid  of  M.  Serrin's 
beautiful  and  ingenious  apparatus  for  the  automatic 
regulation  of  the  carbon  electrodes  of  electric  lamps  has 
been  called  into  requisition.  Tho  intense  nature  of  this 
light  is  such  that  it  has  been  used  with  great  success  in 
obtaining  photographs  of  the  catacombs  under  Taris, 
and  also  of  the  sewers,  and  it  is  now  employed  to  enable 
masons  and  other  workmen  to  labour  through  the  night 


Grants  or  Pbotisional  Protsctio*. 

Acid  liquors,  utilising  wasto— 3119-N.  Smith. 
Animal  skins.  Uniting-  -3  41  — L.  Cloxel. 
Bale  tie* -2974  -T.  Brigg*. 
Barorat-ters,  Ac  — 293*  -  A.  Barclay. 

B»th-rr>.m»,  Ac,  supplying  with  hot  wator— 2**3  —  F.  Dyer. 

^wTSE*    °r"Mlic  fll,eU'  *c ' 

UIH1  VV .  IWlg.Tell 

Bo.y*.  Ac.,  button-holes  T< >r— 2315  - 1.  II.  Glew. 
Buckles,  Ac-2S»9  -  F.  F.  Greenwood. 

Bulldog,  Ac.,  machinery  for  reducing—  3107— B.  Walker  and  J.  F.  A. 
Pflaum. 

Candle-ticks— 2992— J.  Mabsnn. 

Carriages,  Ac.  wheels  for -29.IS— J.  Frv. 

Cartridges— 306*- W.  Richards. 

Casks,  filling  -  'mi-    J.  D.  Scally. 

Chandelier*,  extension— ioih-W.  R.  Lake. 

Charcoal,  animal,  preparing  and  cooIing-2970-J.  Gregory. 

Chimneys,  smoky,  preventing  and  curing— 3097-T.  W.  Dyer. 

Coal,  Ac,gettIn<-:tl46-J.  O.  Jones. 

Compass  deviations,  correcting  and  preventing— 2946— II.  J.  and 

J.  W.  Glrdlestone. 
Cor>klng  api«ratui,  Ac.— 3054— F.  P.  Warren. 
Cotton,  Ac.,  flyers  used  in  spinning— MM— J.  II.  Johnson. 
Door  knobs -30*4  -T.  Heacock. 

Door  plates,  Ac. -3099— L.  Uannart,  N.  A.  Aubertin,  Jan.,  and 
W.  J.  Cunningham. 

and  commode*— 2972 -R.  Duncan. 


Electricity,  generating  by  heat-3060-E.  T.  Hughes. 
Electro-telegraphic  conductors,  Ac.— 3129— W.  A.  Lyttle. 
Enamel  applicable  to  wood,  Ac._3043-E.  Tchcpclevsky. 
Explosive  compounds,  apparatus  for  firing— 3116— F.  A.  Abel  and 


E.  O.  Brown. 
Fatty  matters,  hardening  -  3026  — C.  E.  Brooman. 
Firo-arms,  brc*ch-lnadlng— 3002— G.  L'nwln. 
Fire-places,  top  bar  for— 3139-R.  Rowbolham  and  C. 
Fuel,  artificial -2962-G.  F.  Moraot. 
Fnel,  Ac,  coonorolslng-?976-J.  Wadsworth. 
Furnaces,  Ac,  used  in  metallic  operations-3137— W.  Yates. 
Gas  burners— 2944— J.  Wright  and  W.  H.  Williams. 
Gas  burners— 2980 -E.  T.  Hughes. 

Gas  regulators — 31 09— D.  and  O.  Hsl'as  and  8.  J.  Woodhouse. 
Gas  regulators,  Ac. — 3133— W.  T.  8u  :g. 

Gates  and  turnstiles  on  railway  level  crossings  -  29A8  G.  Daws. 

Gauges  for  Indicating  th.>  pressure  of  st.  am,  Ac— 2994— A 
Grain,  decortlcatlug— 3016— W.  E.  Newton. 
Hoisting  gear,  prevention  of  accidents  from  the 

or  ropes  of—  29S3-P.  J.  E.  Camn. 
Hydraulic  presses— 3040— E.  T.  Bcllhouse  and  W.  J.  Doming, 
Hydraulic  rams— 3048— T.  Garnett. 
Hydrocarbon  liquids,  generating  and 

W.  R.  Lake. 
Iron  and  steel— 3034 — E.  A.  Cnwper. 
Iron  and  steel— 3050— J.  G.  Willans. 
Iron,  converting  cast  into  wrought  —  2968— C.  D.  Abel. 
Kilns  for  burning  clay,  Ac— 3022— A  Monanergue. 
Lo»ther,  Ac  ,  cutting  -  2934— E  Death  and  J.  Eilwood. 
notlvc  engines— 3012— C.  B.  Chardon. 
,  purify  lng-2»96-W.  E.  Newton, 
i,  Ac,  plclLlng-2971-O.  A.  C. 


Omnibus  traffic,  apparatus  for  facilitating— 2 
Planing  machinery,  Ac— 2946 — C.  " 
Railway  trains,  communica  " 

J.  Hamsbottom. 
Railways,  apparatus  for  the  Increase  of  safety  on  1 

C.  F.  Whltworth,  G.  Pearson,  and  W.  Smith. 
Railways,  permanent  way  of— 2964 — J.  H.  Johnson. 
Hatchet  and  crank  braces— 3024—  R.  F.  Drury  and  J .  E.  and  W.  G. 

Walker. 

Rireta,  Ac,  metallic,  manufacturing— 2146— E.  H.  Waldenstrom. 
Rougf  and  polishing  powders -3004— A.  T.  Becks  and  O.  i  ' 
Sample  bag*  or  envelopes— 3046— A.  G.  Striker. 
Saw*,  circular— 292*— W.  Thomas. 
Sowing  machines,  Ac. — 3000 — O.  W.  Powers. 
Sewing  machines- 3103—  W.  J.  Curtis. 
Ships'  binnacles— 3091  —  W.  E.  Newton. 
Ships'  bottoms, composition  for  protecting— 2923— H.  J.  B.  1 
Ships'  bottoms,  removing  animal  and  vegetable  adheai 

30J0— J.  Baker. 
Show  boards,  Ac  — 3125— A.  Field  and  A.  W, 
Shuttles— 3062— J.  Wood  and  .1.  Arundale. 
Smoke,  consuming—  3010— J.  Murray  and  O.  Hai 
S,auners— 3045  -  F.  8.  Gilbert  and  W.  G.  White. 
Steam  pumps,  Ac— 3044— ( 
Stone,  Ac,  arti tlcial — 3006 —  H .  High' 
Surface  condensers,  Ac,  packing  for  the  tubes  of 
Telegraphic  cables,  Ac— 3061-J.  AspinaM. 
Tents— 2904 — P.  E.  L.  W.  Stocktnanu. 
Tents,  Ac— 2948— G.  Ritchie. 
Tin-  plates,  converting  tin-plate  shearings  into—! 

H.  J.  Madge. 
Tobacco  jars — 3135 — R.  Splcc. 
Tobacco,  manufacturing— 2964— H.'Gibson. 
Wall  papers,  Ac. — 3064— J.  Watson. 
Wall  papers,  Ac— 3066— J.  Watson. 
Washing  apparatus-2874— C.  H.  Hudson. 
Watches,  clocks.  Ac.-3070-H.  Joseph!. 
Water,  heating  by  means  of  steam — 2930— H.  Woods.. 
Weights,  Ac,  raising  and  lowering  - 2978— A.  M.  Clara. 
Wheat,  Ac,  separating  and  cleaning  groats  of — 3113 — R. 
While  lead— 2*40— I.  Baggs. 
Whlie-lead-299*— J.  H.  Johnson. 
Wool,  Ac,  washing— 2960— J.  Petrie,  jun. 

Iwvsjitioss  with  Couplets  SnctrtoaTtOKs 

Elastic  moulds— 3155—  H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading— 3165  -  W.  K.  L 
Carnages  for  oidnance,  Ac  -  3196 — W.  Fl 
safety  lamps— 3198—  H.  A.  Bonneville. 


Part-XT*  os  which  the  Stum?  Dttt  or  £50  has  b 


2698.  T.  Routledge,  D.  Bentky, 

and  J.  B. 
2717.  R.  lileasy. 
2756.  T.  R.  t  rampton. 
27»6.  II.  Larkln. 
2835.  II.  Bessemer. 
2sjh.  J.  B.  Elklni 
2885.  C.  Cochrane. 
3009.  T.  Redwood. 
3726.  J.Wright. 
2759.  E.  " 


2766. 

2813. 
28V0. 
2738. 
2762. 
2771. 
2784. 
2902. 
2987. 
2751. 
3767. 


L.  Bennett. 
A.  Bo  i 
R.C.  MansWl. 
A.  Chaplin. 
H.  Wilde. 
T.  Greenwood. 
W.  and  £.  We 
C.  W.  Jones. 
W.Clark. 
0.  L.  Scott. 
O.W.  Bacon. 


Pain. 


4965—  Aug.  2«— Apparatus  for  fixing  the  he'ght  of  window  sad  other 
blinds,  maps,  and  other  similar  articles — J.  Coiling*,  Blnaii 

4966 —  Sept.  12 — The  universal  sovereign  ] 
AlUhom,  Clifton-bouse,  Dalston. 

4967—  Sept.  is— Ale  and  porter  tap— John  Cloves,  Rlnninghir 

4968—  Septals— Breeches  stretcher  (The  Gcuuflexure) — John  Evans, 

4969-  8ept.  23-A  card  case  -  6.  H.  and  J.  James,  II.  Newgate  - 

street,  E.C. 

4970-  Sept. 
Birmingham 

4971 -  Oct. 
Birmingham 

4972—  Oct.  13-Salt  cellar— Elklngton  and  Co.,  Birmingham. 

4973-  Oct  16- Expanding  flali-hook— Joseph  Hemming  aud  Joseph 

Welch,  Reddltch. 

4974-  Oct.  iT— Photo-camera  loeida— W.  Whiting.  29.  Park-street, 
-  iandJol.liLUtcKL-.l3,  U.EUn-groTe,  iiauiuicrsiuu.v 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1868. 


Notice  to  Members. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Fifteenth  Session  of 
the  Society  will  commence  on  MONDAY,*  the 
23rd  NOVEMBER  inst.,  when  the  Opening 
Address  will  be  delivered  by  Lord  Henry  G. 
Lennox,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Conncil. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  Wednesday 
evening  meetings,  the  chair  being  taken  at 
8  o'clock  :— 

1868.  November   —   —  £3*  25 

„    December    2     9    16    23  — 

1869.  January   —   —   20  27 

„    February    3    10    17  24 

„  March   3  10  17  —  31 

„  April    7  14  21  28 

„  May   6  12  19  26 

„  Juno    —  —  —  —  30f 

For  the  Meetings  previous  to  Christmas,  the 
following  arrangements  have  been  made  : — 

NOVEMBER  83.— Monday- Opening  Address  by  Lord 
Henry  O.  Lrvxox,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

November  25.—"  A  Glance  at  the  Past  and  Present 
of  the  Society  of  Arte,  with  some  Suggestions  as  to 
tho  Future."  By  S.  T.  Davenport,  Esq.,  Financial 
Officer  of  the  Society. 

December  2.—"  Further  Notes  on  the  Productive 
Industries  of  Natal."  By  Dr.  Mann,  Superintendent 
of  Education  and  Special  Commissioner  for  tho  Colony. 

December  9.—"  On  the  Theory  of  Boiling,  in  con- 
nection with  tome  Processes  in  tho  Useful  Arte."  By 
Chas.  Tomlinbon,  Esq..  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

December  16.— "On  Artificial  Freezing."  By  Dr. 
B.  H.  Paul.  ' 

December  23.—"  Description  of  tho  Electric  Organ." 
By  Henry  Bryceson,  Esq. 

A  book  of  blank  Tickets  of  Admission  to  the 
Meetings  is  now  being  sent  to  each  Member, 
who  is  privileged  to  introduce  two  friends  to  each 
Meeting  on  their  presenting  orders  signed  by 
him.  Additional  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  first  Course  of  Cantor  Lectures  for  the 
ensuing  Session  will  be  "On  the  Aniline  or 
Coal  Tar  Colours,"  by  \V.  H.  Perkin,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  and  will  consist  of  three  Lectures, 
to  be  delivered  on  Monday  Kvenings,  the  7th, 
14th,  and   21st   December,  at  Eight  o'clock. 

*  A»  the  Election*  render  It  impnaaihle  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  ti»  :ittrn<l  on  the  Wth  ln»t  ,  the  Opening  Meeting  ts  unavoid- 
ably |«<.tpoii«l  l<>  Monday,  the  23rd  of  Novcintwr. 

t  The  Annual  General  Meeting:  the  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Four 
o'clock.    No  Visitor*  are  a.tmitte.1  to  thti  Meeting. 


Other  courses  are  being  arranged,  particulars 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  Journal.  These 
Lectures  are  open  to  Members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  Lecture.  Tickets  for  this  purpose  will  be 
forwarded  in  due  course. 

Members  are  reminded  that,  should  any  of 
their  friends  wish  to  join  the  Society,  the 
opening  of  the  Session  is  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  proposing  them. 

Institutions. 

The  following  Institutions  have  been  received 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 

London,  Sonth  London  Working  Men's  College,  Colling- 

wood-stroet,  S.E. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Mechanics'  Institution. 
Biddings  (near  Alfreton),  Mutua" 

tion. 

St.  Martin's  (Stamford),  Evening  School  of  Art. 

Prizes  for  Art-Workmen.* 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arte  hereby 
offer  Prizes  for  Art-Workmanship,  according  to 
the  following  conditions  : — 

I.  The  works  to  be  executed  will  be  the  property  of 
the  producers,  but  will  be  retained  for  exhibition,  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  for  such  length  of  time  as  the 
Council  may  think  desirable. 

II.  The  exhibitors  are  required  to  state  in  each  case 
the  price  at  which  their  works  may  be  sold,  or,  if  sold 
previously  to  exhibition,  at  what  price  thoy  would  bo 
willing  to  produce  a  copy. 

III.  The  awards  in  each  class  will  bo  mad1,  and  tho 
sums  specified  in  each  class  will  be  paid,  provided  tho 
works  be  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  doserve  tho 
payment;  and,  further,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  merit, 
additional  awards  will  bo  given,  accompanied  with  the 
medal  of  tho  Society. 

I V.  Before  the  award  of  prizes  is  confirmed  tho  can- 
didates must  bo  prepared,  il  called  upon,  to  execute  some 
piece  of  work  sufficient  to  satisfy  tho  Council  of  their 
competency. 

V.  BoHu-jidt  Art-workmen  only  can  receivo  prizes ; 
and  medals  may  bo  substituted  for  money  prizes  of 
equivalent  value  at  the  option  of  any  successful  compe- 
titor. 

VI.  Although  great  care  will  bo  taken  of  article 
sent  for  exhibition,  the  Council  will  not  be  responsible 
for  any  accident  or  damage  of  any  kind  occurring  at  any 
time. 

VII.  Prices  may  be  attached  to  articles  exhibited  and 
sales  made,  and  no  charge  will  be  made  in  respect  of  any 
such  sales. 

VIII.  All  tho  prizes  are  open  to  male  nnd  female 
competitors  on  equal  terms;  and,  in  addition,  uperiol 
prizes,  on  tho  same  scale  as  to  amounts,  will  be  awarded, 
ut  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  among  female  com- 
petitors; although  the  specimens  exhibit^  by  females 
may  not  be  as  good  as  thoso  exhibited  by  males,  not 
deemed  worthy  of  reward. 

IX.  Any  producer  will  bo  at  liberty  to  exhibit,  either 
in  his  own  m«mc  or  through  his  workmen,  any  work  or 
works  as  specimens  of  good  workmanship,  in  the  various 
classes,  provided  that  tho  work  or  works  bo  accom- 

•  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Salter!  contribute  ten  cninciu 
annually  U  this  prize  fund.  The  N<Tth  London  Exhibition  priz« 
consists  of  the  Interest  of  £167  *«.  3d.,  Invested  In  the  i.aiue  of  the 
Society  of  Art*,  to  he  awarded  hy  the  Conncil  "for  (he  lje*t 
•pecitnena  of  skilled  workmanship"  at  the  S<rli>ty'i  Exhibition*  f 
the  worka  sent  In  for  the  prizes  iu:  r  il  ab  \v. 

* 
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pnnied  with  a  statement  of  the  name  or  names  of  the 
artisans  who  exci  ut-  d  their  naipeetivi  portions;  and  if 
the  work  or  woiks  bo  sufficiently  meritorious,  extra 
prizes  will  bo  given  to  the  artisans  who  have  executed 
them. 

X.  Artisans  may.  if  they  think  fit,  exhibit  works 

executed  by  them  of  a  simil  ir  eharn<  t<  r  to  the  prescribed 
subjects,  although  not  exactly  correspondent  therewith. 
If  the  works  be  sufficiently  meritorious  extra  prizes  w-ill 
be  awarded. 

XI.  All  articles  for  competition  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
Society's  house  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, 18G8,  and  must  be  delivered  free  of  all  charges. 
Each  work  sent  in  competition  for  a  prize  must  be 
marked  with  the  Art- work  man's  name,  or,  if  preferred, 
with  a  cypher,  aecompani.d  by  a  sealed  envelope  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  the  Art-workman.  With  the 
articles  a  description  for  insertion  in  the  catalogue 
should  bo  aent.  The  works  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Society's  ITouse,  and  afterwards  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

XII.  Two  or  more  Art- workmen  may  concur  in  the 
production  of  any  article  sent  in  for  competition ;  but 
in  that  cfme  the  names  of,  and  respective  parts  taken  by, 
each  must  be  specified  when  the  article  is  sent  in, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  proportions  in  which 
they  may  have  agreed,  if  successful,  to  divide  any  prize 
which  may  be  awarded. 

•#*  The  Council  are  happy  to  announce  that  many  of 
the  works  which  received  first  prizes  in  the  competitions 
of  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867.  and  1868  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  South  Kensington  M  u.-<  um  aud  the  Art 
Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  framing  tho 
abovo  conditions  and  preparing  the  subjoined  detailed 
list  of  subject*  for  competition,  have  had  under  consi- 
deration the  recommendations  of  the  Society's  judges, 
as  set  forth  in  their  last  report,  together  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  tho  Art-workmen  assembled  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  announcement  of  awards  made  in  connection 
with  tho  last  competition. 

The  principles  upon  which  their  programmes  for  the 
List  six  years  have  been  based,  namely,  using  the  com- 
petition as  a  means  of  testing  the  power  of  the  Art- work- 
man of  tho  present  day  to  re-produco  choice  models  of 
ancient  art-industries,  are  behoved  to  have  worked 
most  successfully;  and  the  Council  are  of  opinion 
that,  however  fitting  it  m«y  be  at  the  present  time 
to  remodel  their  programme,  it  will  be  well  to  return, 
from  year  to  year,  or  from  time  to  time,  to  the  pro- 
gramme which  has  proved  so  useful  in  the  past.  In- 
stead of  making  partial  changes  in  that  programme, 
they  have  deemed  it  best  to  offer  one  of  entire  noveltv, 
having  for  its  special  objects— Firstly,  To  encourage  the 
revival  of  the  practice  of  dormant  or  rarely  used  pro- 
ccssesof  handicraft,  by  which  the  field  of  Art-industry  may 
be  extended,  and  Art-workmen  thereby  be,  in  course  of 
timo.  more  adequately  remunerated  a*  a  class;  and, 
secondly,  to  exercise  the  artisan  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation, in  accordance  with  recognised  principles  of  good 
taste,  of  the  art-processes  so  to  be  revived,  to  objects  of 
ordinary  use,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  undecorated.  . 

In  considering  the  apportionment  of  the  money  prizes 
to  the  respective  subjects,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
probable  expense  to  which  any  Art-workman  must  be 
put  in  each  ease  who  may  enter  upon  the  competition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  First  Division,  «•  Speci- 
mens of  Art-workmanship  in  prescribed  processes,"  the 
money  prizes  are  in  all  cast  s  of  smaller  amount  than  in 
the  Second  Division,  "  Specimens  of  ths  application  to 
ordinary  industry  of  prescribed  Art-processes." 

The  reason  for  this  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  t'oimei]  look  tor  minor  sne.  irnons  in  the  one  rnse, 
involving  the  workman  in  little  cxpenso  beyond  the 
risk  of  tin.  bss  of  hi*  own  time:  ngiin>t  which 
he    should    set    tho   value  of   tie-  improvement  ho 


may  derive  from  making  the  effort  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  while  in  tho  other  they  expect  to  M*J  a 
finished  article  of  a  more  elaborate  nature  fit  for  imme- 
diate use  by  any  purchaser. 

Art-workmen  are  earnestly  recommended  to  pay  due 
regard  to  simplicity  and  harmony,  as  well  as  richn •« 
and  elaboration,  in  all  their  productions,  since  the  judges 
will  estimate  no  less  highly  purity  of  line  and  good 
balance  of  colour  or  of  plain  and  enriched  surfaces,  thim 
they  will  any  merits  of  mechanical  execution. 

The  taste  exercised  in  the  selection  of  object*  for  orna- 
mentation will  lie  considered  in  the  adjudication  of  the 
prizes. 

First  Drvisiox. — Aaettm  op  Art-workmanship  in 
Prbscribed  Processes. 
For  tho  best  specimen  of : — 

A. —  Enamelling  on  sheet  metal,  in  various  colours, 
combined  with  gilding  fluxed  over.— Ono  prize,  £7  10s., 
for  the  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

if. — Enamelling  on  metal,  the  enamel  filling  incited 
lines  and  surfaces ;  both  opaque  and  translucent  enamel* 
to  be  introduced  on  the  same  plaque. — One  prize,  £7  10s, 
for  the  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  beat. 

C— Enamelling  on  a  metal  base,  the  compartment* 
for  tho  enamels  being  formed  by  filigree,  after  the  moa- 
ner of  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Bvzantine  ename/  work. 
—Ono  prize,  £7  10s.,  for  tho  best,  and  ons  of  £5  for  the 
second  best. 

J).— Painting  with  enamel  colours  and  fixed  on 
earthenware  slabs.— One  prize,  £7  10s.,  for  the  best, 
and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

E.  — Ditto,  on  curved  or  moulded  surfaces  of  earthen- 
ware.— One  prize,  £10,  for  tho  best,  and  one  of  £5  for 
tho  second  best. 

F.  — Ditto  in  transparent  and  opaque  colours,  combined 
with  gilding,  fluxed  on  clear  glass. — One  prise,  £7  10s.. 
for  tho  best,  and  one  of  £o  for  the  second  host. 

G.  — Tho  execution  of  "filigrani"  in  glass,  after  tho 
Venetian  fashion. — Ono  prize,  £7  10s.,  for  the  beet, 
and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

H.  — Painting  and  lacquering  on  wood  or  papier 
macho,  after  Persian  and  Indian  methods. — One  prize, 
£7  10s.,  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £.5  for  the  second  best. 

I.  — Damascening  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  on 
steel  or  iron. — One  prize,  £7  10s.,  for  the  bett,  and  one 
of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

/. — Ditto  on  silver  in  combination  with  niello.  (The 
study  of  Japanese  specimens  is  recommended.^— One 
prize,  £10,  for  the  I*  -t.  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

K. — Ditto  on  brass  or  white  metal. — One  prize,  £10, 
for  tho  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

— Combination  of  marquotrie  with  carving  in  low 
relief.  (The  study  of  M.  Fourdinois'  cabinet  at  8onth 
Kensington  is  recommended.)— One  prize,  £10,  for  the 
best,  and  one  of  £o  for  tho  second  best. 

M. — The  combination  of  gilding  or  gilt-metal  woTk, 
with  incised  ivory  or  hard  wood. — One  prise,  £7  10s., 
for  the  best,  and  one  of  £.5  for  the  second  best. 

X—  Inlay  of  hard  woods,  ivory  or  tortoiseshell,  in 
softer  woods  or  other  substances  in  the  solid. — One  prize, 
£7  10s.,  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £6  for  the  second  best, 

O. — Combination  of  mosaic  with  carved  marble, — One 
prize,  £10.  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

/'.—Ditto  and  inlay  with  carved  stono.— One  prize, 
£7  10s.,  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £.5  for  the  second  best. 

^.—  Carving,  involving  the  combination  of  not  less 
than  three  different  woods.— One  prize,  £7  10s.,  for  the 
best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  beet. 


Second  Division.  —  Specimens  or  the  Application 
to  OnniNAHV  iNi.rsTin  ov  Prescribed  Art  Pro- 
cesses. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  :— 

-/.-The  nuM  beautiful  dial- face  for  a  clock,  not  lea* 
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than  nine  inches  in  diameter,  in  any  metal  or  metals, 
the  principal  decoration  bring  by  painted  enamel  on 
the  surface.— One  prize  of  £15  for  the  best,  and  one 
of  £10  for  the  second  best. 

Jt. — The  most  beautiful  frame  for  a  miniature;  not 
lees  than  five  inches  by  three  inches,  in  any  metal  or 
metals,  the  principal  decorations  being  produced  by 
enamelling  on  incised  lines  and  surfaces  (as  per  Process 
B.,  First  Division}.— One  prize  of  £10  for  the  best,  and 
one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

C.  — The  most  beautiful  small  motal  ring-tray  for  a 
lady's  dressing-table,  decorated  with  filigree  enamel 
(Process  C.  First  Division).— One  prize  of  £10  for  the 
best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the  second  best. 

D.  — The  most  beautiful  earthenware  slab,  not  less  than 
one  foot  by  six  inches,  painted  in  enamel  colours  and  fin  d, 
for  insertion  in  the  frieze  of  a  stone  or  marble  chimney- 
piece.— One  prize  of  £15  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £10 
for  the  second  best. 

E.  ~ The  most  beautiful  tablet  in  moulded  or  modelled 
earthenware,  painted  with  enamel  colours  and  fired,  for 
monumental  or  commemorative  purposes,  or  (say)  for 
bearing  the  name  of  a  street,  or  indicating  sections  of  a 
museum. — One  prize  of  £15  for  the  best,  and  one  of 
£7  10s.  for  the  second  best. 

F.  — The  most  beautiful  drinking-vesscl  of  clear  glass, 
decorated  in  colour.  &e.  (as  per  process  F..  First  Division). 
— One  prize  of  £7  10s.  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £5  for 
the  second  best. 

O. — A  champagne  glass,  with  filigrani  in  the  cup,  and 
stem,  and  foot.— One  prize  of  £7  10s.,  for  the  best,  and 
one  of  £5  for  the  second  best.  N.B. — Filigrani  may  be 
white  or  any  colour. 

H. — A  pair  of  board*  for  book-covers,  suitable  for  nn 
octavo  volume.  Decorated  within  and  without  according 
to  Process  II.,  First  Division.— One  prize  of  £10  for  the 
best,  und  one  of  £7  10s.  for  the  second  Ix-st. 

/. — A  set  of  fire-irons,  enriched  with  damascening  (as  t 
per  Process  I.,  First  Division.)— One  prize  of  £15  for  the 1 
best,  and  one  of  £7  10h.  for  the  second  best. 

/. — A  silver  drinking-eup,  to  hold  not  less  than  half  a  ' 
pint,  decorated  with  damascening  and  niello  (as  per  Pro- 
cess J.,  First  Division.)  — One  prize  of  £15  for  the  best, 
and  one  of  £7  10s.  for  the  second  best. 

K. — A  musical  instrument,  say  trumpet,  cornet,  or 
saxe-horn,  decorated  with  damascening  (as  per  Process 
K.,  First  Division.  | — One  prizv  of  £1.5  for  the  best,  and  one 
of  £10  for  the  second  best.  N.B.— It  is  indispens  ible  , 
that  no  process  shall  be  used  which  shall  diminish  the 
tone  or  sonority  of  the  instrument. 

/..—An  envelope -case,  enriched  with  carving  in  low 
relief  and  marqnetri©.— One  prize  of  £15,  and  one  of 
£7  10s.  for  tho  second  best. 

■Jf. — The  most  beautiful  flute,  decorated  with  gilding, 
carving,  gilt  metal  work,  or  incised  ornament. — One  prize 
of  £15,  for  tho  best,  and  one  of  £7  10s.  for  the  .second 

X. — A  small  musical  instrument  (as  a  violin  or  guitar), 
or  any  conspicuous  or  principal  part  of  a  large  instru- 
ment (as  a  set  of  pianoforte  or  organ  keys),  decorated 
with  inlay  of  hum  woods,  ivory,  or  tortoise-shell,  in 
softer  woods,  or  otherwise  combined  in  the  solid.— One 
prize  of  £20  for  the  best,  ami  one  of  £10  for  the  second 
best.  N.B.— It  is  indispensable  that  no  process  shall  bo 
used  which  shall  diminish  the  tone  or  sonority  of  the 
instrument. 

0. — A  podcstal  for  a  bust  (less  than  life-size),  forming 
a clock-case,  with  nn  aperture  for  the  dial  nut  less  than 
six  inches  diameter,  cont-isting  of  carved  marble  com- 
bined with  mosaic— One  prize  of  £10  for  the  best,  and 
one  of  £15  for  the  second  best. 

P. — A  chimney-piece,  suitable  for  a  lady's  boudoir ; 
opening,  throe  feet  wide  by  three  feet  three  'inches  high, 
in  carved  stone,  enriched  with  mosaic  and  inlay. — One 
of  £15  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £10  for  the  second 

Q  —  An  occasional  table,  with  a  round  top,  say  two  feet 


six  inches  diameter,  decorated  with  carving,  involving 
the  combination  of  not  less  than  three  different  woods. 
—One  prize  of  £15  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £10  for  tho 
second  best. 

R. — Ornamental  ironwork  for  the  balcony  of  a  window, 
3  feet  6  inches  wide,  height  of  balcony  1  for  t,  the  work  to 
be  wrought ;  the  specimen  may  be  oiled  but  not  painted. 
—One  prize  of  £10  for  the  best,  and  one  of  £5  for  the 
second  best.  N.B.— Extreme  elegance  is  desired  in  this 
specimen  rather  than  over-much  work. 


f  romMngs  of  Institutions, 

UNION  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE 

INSTITUTES. 
Tho  annual  meeting  of  subscribers  and  delegates  of 
this  Union  was  held  on  Wednesday,  tho  28th  nit,  at 
the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institute,  Mr.  Alderman 
Ri  mnet  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
delegates. 

The  Hon.  Shcrktary  (Dr.  Pankhurst)  read  the  annual 
report  of  the  council,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract : — 

The  number  of  Institutes  now  in  union  is  126,  of  which 
ten  have  been  admitted  daring  the  past  year.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  returns  from  99  Institutes :— Num- 
ber of  members  (99  Institutes),  24.159  ;  number  of  female 
members  (56  Institutes),  2,512;  number  of  members 
attending  elementary  evening  classes  last  winter  (98  In- 
stitutes), 10,145;  number  attending  government  scienco 
classes  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  2,829 ;  number  of 
volumes  in  library,  157,550;  income  (89  institutes), 
£25,680.  The  value  and  necessity  of  statistical  informa- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  condition  of  education  in  tho 
Institutes  havo  been  frequently  insisted  jupon  by  tho 
council.  The  organization  of  tho  Union  has  been  ener- 
getically worked  in  all  its  departments.  Tho  visiting 
agent  (Mr.  Lawton).  to  whose  zoal,  energy,  and  devotion 
the  Union  owes  so  much,  has  never  ceased  to  make  the 
supervision  and  examination  of  the  class  work  of  tho 
Institutes  a  leading  part  of  his  occupation.  He  has,  in 
addition  to  tho  other  departments  of  his  labours,  been 
remarkably  succesafnl  in  strengthening  old  classes  and 
forming  many  new  ones.  The  principle*  which  tho 
council  have  pursued  in  forming  a  graduated  scheme  of 
examinations  nave  in  former  reports  been  fully  explained. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  field  of  competition  has 
been  extended,  and  tho  stimulus  of  honour  and  reward 
applied  just  at  those  points  and  in  those  subjects  where 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  most  needed.  The 
council  havo  never  allowed  themselves  to  lose  sight  of 
the  real  relation  between  thorough  elementary  instruc- 
tion and  systematic  technical  education.  After  giving 
a  classified  statement  of  tho  result  of  the  examinations, 
the  report  proceeded  to  state  that  the  object  of  tho 
council  in  establishing  the  special  prize  scheme  has  been 
achieved  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  has  stimulated  those 
who  have  disciplined  their  faculties  by  regular  training 
to  engage  in  competitive  contents  where  success  tended 
to  the  acquisition  of  sound  and  comprehensive  views  of 
the  scientific  principles  of  tho  arts  of  production  and 
d<  sign.  Other  subjects  in  the  scheme  relate  to  tho  laws 
of  economic  science.  The  plan  of  granting  rewards  upon 
tho  results  of  competition,  of  which  the  tests  should  be 
attainment  of  "  tho  highest  aggregate  number  of  marks" 
in  the  subjects  of  several  examinations,  has  proved  both 
sound  and  successful.  The  foundation  of  the  "  Rumney 
Science  and  Art  Exhibition  "  was  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation on  the  occasion  of  the  last  annual  meeting. 
Happily,  tho  excellent  inuueucu  of  this  provision  for 
successful  merit  has  been  doubled,  by  tho  establish- 
ment of  a  second  "  exhibition,"  by  means  of  tho 
association  of  the  grant  of  the  Government  with  the 
fun  is  so  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Rumney.  This  •*  exhi- 
bition "  will,  without  doubt,  provoke  imitation  on  tho 
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part  of  others  who  valuu  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
The  great  success  of  the  Union  in  the  diffusion  of  science 
teaching,  so  manifest  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  report, 
has  been  more  than  maintained  during  the  year  just 
closed.  In  the  organisation  of  science  classes  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department,  and  in  the  economical 
distribution  of  teaching  power,  the  original  policy  of  the 
Council  has  been  steadily  prosecuted.  Upon  the  number 
of  science  classes  in  connection  with  the  Union,  and  tho 
area  over  which  they  extend,  tho  official  inspectors  of 
the  Government  report  in  terms  of  the  highest  com* 
mendation.  An  analysis  of  the  results  of  tho  Government 
science  classes  shows  that  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
2,829  students  were,  daring  the  past  year,  receiving 
instruction.  Of  this  n amber  180  attended  science  classes 
in  connection  with  day  schools,  while  435  attended 
classes  not  connocted  with  tho  Union.  There  was,  there- 
fore, the  considerable  number  of  2,214  members  attending 
evening  science  classes  in  tho  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Institutes  of  tho  Union.  At  the  May  examination  1,499 
"results"  wero  obtained  by  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
candidates,  of  which  number  929  wore  artisans,  excluding 
schoolmasters,  clerks,  and  bookkeepers.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  tho  present  provision  for  science  teaching  has 
placed  many  of  the  artisan  class  under  instruction  in 
science,  whilst  the  subjects  principally  taught  show  that 
tho  information  communicated  relates  very  intimately  to 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  industries  and  aria,  in 
the  practice  of  which  they  are  engaged  from  day  to  day. 
The  Council  are  deeply  sensible  of  tho  defective  character 
of  the  existing  provision  for  technical  education,  but 
they  uso  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  apply  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  means  within  their  reach,  whilo  they 
endeavour,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  more  comprehensive,  scheme.  It  is  demanded  by  the 
necessities  of  tho  time  that  an  efficient  system,  on  tho 
one  hand  of  elementary  instruction,  and  on  the  other  of 
systematic  science  teaching,  should  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  mutual  intor-dopondence,  so  that  the  course  of  mental 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  student  may  be  constant 
and  continuous.  The  principles  upon  which  tho  Council 
originally  framed  their  procedure  with  regard  to  female 
instruction  they  still  acknowledge  and  follow.  That 
particular  excellencies  and  attainments  must  bo  subse- 
quent to  and  based  upon  adequate  general  culture  is  a 
proposition  of  universal  value  and  application  in  all  true 
education.  Tho  prizo  scheme  in  this  department  de- 
serves special  attention.  Tho  Council  of  tho  Society  of 
Arts  have  offered  a  special  prize  of  £10  10s.  No  exten- 
sive action  will  take  place  in  female  education  until 
there  is  a  cordial  recognition  of  the  principle  that  a 
noble  life  in  woman  depends  as  essentially  upon  true 
mental  culture  as  it  does  in  man. 

The  statement  of  the  financial  position  of  tho  Union 
appended  to  tho  report  showed  that  tho  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  August  31  amounted  to  £105  0s.  Cd.,  whilst 
tho  sum  expended  was  £416  Is.  lid.  There  was  a 
balance  of  £11  Is.  7d.  against  the  Union. 

Tho  following  is  an  extract  from  tho  report  of  the 
visiting  agent  (Mr.  Thomas  Lawton)  "  During  tho 
past  year  I  have;  inspected  the  elementary  evening 
classes  of  58  Institutes,  and  delivered  60  public  ad- 
dresses. Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  opening 
of  new  clashes  at  the  following  Institutes: — Accrington, 
Altrinchnm,  Chapel-Town,  Church,  Farnworth,  Free- 
town, Olossop  (this  class  will  include  members  from  six 
Institutes  in  tho  Glossop  district),  Uaslingdcn,  Hurst, 
Pendleton  Club  (two  Institutes),  Southport,  Staley- 
bridgo  (threo  Institutes),  Sunnyside,  near  Bolton ;  Up- 
per Mill,;  (two  Institutes),  Whitworth,  St.  George's 
Schools,  Oldham-road,  Manchester;  Openshaw,  Colne, 
Blackley,  and  St.  Helens.  With  three  exceptions  the 
new  classes  are  for  geometrical  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  building  construction.  Last  winter  I  ex- 
amined 3,217  pupils  in  dictation  and  arithmetic.  There 
was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  organisation  of  the 
element  iry  (  lasses.     The  teaching  power  was  much 


letter,  tho  black  board  was  more  frequently  used, 
tion  was  more  generally  practised,  and  in  many  cases 
tho  course  of  study  was  specially  arranged  to  prepare 
tho  pupils  for  the  elementary  examinations.    The  re- 
sults of  my  inspection  vary  considerably.    In  some  dis- 
tricts tho  papers  were  very  creditable,  while  in  others 
both  tho  dictation  and  tho  arithmetic  were  very  poor.  In 
some  Institutes  tho  per-contage  of  errors  in  spelling 
was  much  greater  than  last  year.     This   may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  tho  material  was 
much  worse  in  1867  than  in  1866.    There  was  a 
large  influx  of  new  members,  and  many  of  these 
wero  almost  unable  to  read  or  write.    But  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  and  does  for  the  present  bring 
down  the  status  of  an  Institute  in  the  inspection,  yet 
the  entrance  of  a  large  number  of  ignorant  youths  upon 
regular  class  instruction  amply  compensates   for  the 
loss  of  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  examination  results. 
Out  of  3,2 17  examined,  695  were  absolutely  unable  to 
write  down  a  simple  sentence,  711  made  three  mistakes 
and  upwards  in  spelling.    1,300  were  able  to  put  down 
from  dictation  and  work  correctly  a  simple  sum  in  ad- 
dition.    I  would  strongly  recommend  committees  to 
see  that  the  pupils  are  at  certain  times,  sav  once  a  month, 
put  through  a  written  examination.    With  very  few 
exceptions,  the  arrangements  for  female  education  do 
not  rise  above  reading,  writing,  dictation,  arithmetic, 
and  sewing.    It  is  very  desirable  that  classes  for  special 
instruction  in  domestic  economy  and  physiology,  relating 
to  tho  laws  of  health,  should  be  organised.  The  small 
I  number  of  candidates  at  our  examinations  in  these  sob- 
Ijects  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
|  scarcely  a  class  in  existence.    A  class,  numbering  a  boat 
j  fifteen  pupils,  has  just  been  established  at  Church- Kirk, 
!  near  Accrington.    At  tho  government  science  examina- 
tiona,  held  in  May  last,  not  a  single  certificate  was 
!  awarded  to  female  candidates,  simply,  as  I  believe,  be- 
i  cause  no  one  was  examined.    At  the  Society  of  Arts  ex- 
amination the  following  results  were  obtained : — Bacup, 
one  3rd  class,  domestic  economy  ;  Bury,  one  3rd  class, 
free-hand  drawing ;  Droy laden,  one  3rd  class,  domestic 
economy  ;  Macclesfield,  one  2nd  class,  domestic  economy ; 
Preston,  ono  3rd  class,  domestic  economy ;  Salford 
.  W.M.C.,  four  3rd  class,  free-hand  drawing:  two  2nd, 
and  one  3rd  class,  French  ;  one  3rd  class,  German. 

Tho  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Bazley,  M.P. 

Tho  report  having  been  adopted,  a  vote  of  thanks  ww 
passed  to  tho  council  and  the  officers  for  their  past  tut- 
rices. 

Dr.  Pankuuiist  acknowledged  the  vote. 

Mr.  Traick  moved  the  following  resolution : — "That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  every  Institution  in  Union  should  nave  weH  ap- 
pointed classes  for  primary  instruction,  and  science 
classes  for  geometrical  drawing,  mechanical  and  machine 
drawing,  building  construction,  chemistry,  animal  physi- 
ology, and  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  in  addition 
to  any  class  which  may  be  appointed  of  special  import- 
ance to  particular  districts." 

Dr.  Watts,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  referred  to  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  Bince  the  establishment 
of  the  union.  In  1864,  the  number  of  certificates 
granted  was  72,  and  in  the  present  year  586.  In  the 
Society  of  Arts  examinations,  247  certificates  were 
earned  in  1864,  and  this  year  the  number  was  422.  In 
the  Government  Science  Classes  he  found  that  in  1 864 
518  certificates  were  earned,  and  that  number  had  in- 
creased this  year  to  1,499,  929  of  which  were  taken  by 
artizans.  He  found  that  in  this  last  year  tho  number  of 
Bcionce  class  pupils  was  600,  and  the  total  number  of 
certificates  earned  throughout  tho  country  for  the  year 
was  8.6-54.  Of  that  number  tho  Institutions  in  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  had  taken  1,499,  or 
very  nearly  one-fourth.  But  they  must  be  more  active 
in  the  work  even  than  they  had  been  in  the  present 
year.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  it.  because  he  found 
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that,  according  to  the  return  of  last  winter,  59  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  union  had  science  classes,  and  63  had 
not.    Some  of  them,  possibly,  had  not  oven  an  elemen- 
tally class.    Looking  to  the  state  of  instruction  through- 
out the  country,  it  seemed  to  him  most  reprehensible 
th'it  an  Institution  should  exist,  culling  itself  a  literary 
Institute,  having  no  moans  of  bringing  up  the  youths 
who  had  been  neglected  in  the  primary  schools,  so  as,  at 
any  rate,  to  enable  them  to  read,  write,  and  work  out 
arithmetic.    In  some  wises  ho  was  sorry  to  sec  that 
science  classes  had  been  attempted  to  bo  worked  where 
elementary  instruction  had  beon  very  deficient,  and 
consequently  tku  work  had  beon  ineffoctivo,  as  far  as 
results  went.   The  grand  defect  was,  no  doubt,  a  want 
of  the  elementary  system.     In  Germany,  for  many 
years,  tho  youth  could  get  free  instruction.    In  Franco 
a  scries  of  decrees  had  lately  been  issued,  arising  out  of  j 
•a  commission  which  had  been  examining  the  state  of  J 
instruction  in  Germany,  and  which  sought  to  utilise  all 
the  French  institutions  in  tho  same  manner,  and  make 
it  possible  for  every  deserving  youth  to  secure  a  free 
instruction.    Wherever  a  grammar  school  existed  in 
this  country,  public  opinion  should  be  taken,  and  either 
an  improved  teaching  should  bo  adopted,  or  tho  public, 
through  the  trustees — and  if  they  refused,  through  the 
Charity  Commissioners— should  seek  to  have  scientific 
teaching  introduced.  Tho  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
after  three  years'  fighting  in  Chancery,  had  got  the 
liberty  of  admitting  paying  pupils,  and  now  they  liad 
an  additional  income  of  £1,200  a  year,  and  he  hoped 
to  live  to  see  tho  time  when  it  should  be  educating 
1,000  scholars,  forming  a  main  feeder  to  a  university,  of 
which  Owens  College  should  bo  tho  centre. 

The  resolution  was  supported  bv  Mr.  Alderman 
Wilkinson  (Burnloy),  Mr.  David  Morris,  Rev.  Mr. 
Storrky,  Mr.  Plant,  and  Dr.  Pankhchst,  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Tho  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman. 

In  tho  ovening  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  distributed 
tho  prizes  in  connection  with  tho  Union  in  tho  Froc- 
trado  Hall.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bazloy,  M.P.,  and  amongst  those  present  were  Mr. 
.lacob  Bright,  M.P.,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Wright  Turner,  Principal  Greenwood  (Owens  College), 
Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  kc. 

Before  the  presentation  of  the  prizes  the  Marquis  of 
•Salisbury  del  ivcrcd  an  address  on  education.  lie 
deprecated  the  collection  of  funds  for  educational  pur- 
poses by  local  rating,  which  liad  its  advantages  when 
economy  was  an  object ;  but  in  the  present  case,  when 
they  were  desiring  rather  to  stimulate  un  expenditure  in 
a  matter  whose  importance  is  not  sufiiciontly  appre- 
ciated, ho  deprecated  the  application  of  a  machinery 
which  has  excessive  economy  for  its  chief  object.  That 
was  tho  reason  why  he,  when  it  came  to  a  question— as 
ho  hoped  it  would  soon  come — as  to  a  larger  expenditure 
of  tho  public  money  for  the  cause  of  education,  would 
recommend  grants  from  the  Imperial  exchequer  in  pre- 
ference to  tho  adoption  of  local  rates.  The  great 
difficulty,  however,  to  be  overcome  was  the  indiflerenco 
of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  remedy 
this  they  had  heard  proiiosals,  which  sounded  strange  to 
English  ears,  of  compulsory  laws  for  forcing  parents  to 
scud  their  children  to  school,  whethor  they  liked  it  or  not. 
It  was  true  that  such  laws  existed  in  several  oth<  r 
countries,  but  he  thought  them  utterly  unsuitable  to 
England.  For  his  own  part  he  \icwed  with  apprehension 
these  recommendations  for  compulsory  legislation.  His 
fear  was  that,  if  they  did  not  make  a  great  success,  they 
would  make  a  tremendous  failure ;  if  they  did  not  succeed 
in  driving  children  into  schools,  they  would  drive  the 
parents  into  opposition  to  all  schools ;  they  would  implant 
in  their  minds  a  hatred  of  education,  as  of  something 
directly  imposed  upon  them,  which  would  do  more  to 
hinder  their  efforts  in  the  future  than  any  slackness  or 
tardiness  of  which  they  had  to  complain  now.  Ho 


believed  that  in  tho  spirit  which  animated  thceo  con- 
federated Institutes  a  more  excellent  way  would  bo  found. 

After  enlarging  upon  tho  subject  at  considerable 
length,  the  noble  Marquis  distributed  the  prizes  to  tho 
successful  candidates,  and  accompanied  the  gift  of  each 
prize  with  a  few  appropriate  words  of  encouragement. 

Mr.  Jacoh  Biuoiit,  M.P.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
tho  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Sir  E.  Watkin,  M.F.,  Principal  Li  keen  wood,  of 
Owens  College,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  supported  tho 
resolution,  the  latter  gentleman  dwelling  at  some  length 
upon  his  conviction  that  there  was  a  thirst  for  education 
among  tho  working  classes,  and  a  desire  for  tho  enact- 
ment of  compulsory  education. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbcry  acknowledged  tho  com- 
pliment, and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tho  chairman. 

Mr.  Breunkr  having  briefly  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  amid  general  applause,  tho  Chairman 
responded,  and  tho  meeting  separated. 

Yorkshire  Union  or  Mechanics'  Institutes. — 
Twlmordrn  Mechanic*'  Iiutitute. — Tho  annual  toiru  of 
this  Institution  took  place  at  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  which 
was  crowded  to  excess,  on  October  21.  In  tho  absence 
of  Mr.  J.  Fielden,  tho  president,  who  is  contesting  the 
Riding,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Eastwood,  ono  of  tho 
vice-presidents.  Addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
H.  Sales,  on  44  Tho  Work  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  in 
connection  with  Technical  Education;"  bv  tho  Rov.  A. 
Molesworth,  vicar,  on  44 Books;"  and  by  Mr.  Crowthcr, 
a  factory  operative,  on  44  Social  Duties."  Tho  Todmorden 
band  and  a  party  of  glco  singers  took  part  in  tho  pro- 
ceedings. Ilnlhii  Institute. — The  annual  lecture  was 
given  Dy  Mr.  Henry  H.  Sales,  on  tho  29th  ult.,  subject, 
44  Tho  history  of  the  manufacture  of  clocks."   Tho  Rev. 

G.  M.  Piatt,  vicar  of  Whitkirk,  occupied  tho  chair. 
Huiutlet  Mechanic*  Juttitute. — The  annual  soiree  and  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  and  certificates  took  placo  on  tho  27th 
ult.  The  large  hall  was  densely  crowded.  Sir  A.  Fair- 
bairn  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  E.  Baincs, 
M.P.,  Aldermen  Carter  and  Blackburn,  Councillors 
Gaunt  and  Shophord,  &c.  Letters  of  apology  for  un- 
avoidable absence  had  been  received  from  Alderman 
Luccock,  Mr.  Sales,  and  other  gentlemen.  Gomersal 
Mechanics'  Institution. — A  public  mooting  was  hold  at  this 
Institution  on  the  30th  ult.,  to  take  into  consideration 
tho  formation  of  science  classes.  Mr.  H.  Ellis,  tho 
president,  who  occupied  tho  chair,  urged  upon  tho 
audience  the  importance  of  the  subject  they  had  met  to 
consider,  by  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
mill.  After  Mr.  Henry  H.  Sides  had  detailed  tho 
scheme  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  Mr. 
J.  Patchott  tho  programmo  of  tho  proposed  classes, 
together  with  the  mode  of  instruction  therein,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  establish  tho  classes  forthwith. 
UeMeii-brid'je  Mechanic*  Institution. — Tho  fourteenth 
annual  soiree  was  held  in  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Crossley, 
on  the  31st  ult.,  and  as  usual  was  largely  attended.  Mr. 

H.  Horsfall,  president,  in  tho  chair.  Tho  following 
addresses  were  given  : — 44  On  Scicnco  Classes,"  by  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Sales ;  "  On  Perseverance,"  by  Mr.  Buckley ; 
and  44  On  tho  value  of  Knowledge,"  by  the  Rov.  S.  D. 
Hillman.  Vutlsty  Mechanic*  Institution. — On  October 
20th,  the  twenty-first  annual  *w«V»t  of  the  Pudscy 
Mechanics'  Institute  was  held  at  tho  Town  Hall  at 
Pudsey.  The  sviric  commenced  about  four  o'clock ; 
there  were  several  44  sittings  down,"  and  it  is  calculated 
that  upwards  of  100  jmrtook  of  tea.  In  the  evening  a 
public  meeting  and  concert  was  held,  presided  over  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Graham.  Amusing  and  instructive 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  G.  Robinson,  C. 
B.  Ellis,  W.  Jowett,  and  J.  Bovan,  Messrs.  H.  H.  Sales, 
J.  Walker,  J.  Town,  S.  Raynor,  and  J.  Boyes.  Tho 
annual  report  was  read  by  one  of  the  secretaries,  Mr. 
Robert  Salter,  jun.  Tho  report  stated  that  tho  premises 
were  so  limited  that  it  had  necessarily  prevented  them 
from  accommodating  their  classes  in  a  desirablo  manner, 
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and  they  hud  consequently  to  report  a  alight  falling  off 
in  their  number*.  The  project  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
Mechanics'  Institute  met  with  the  hearty  support  of 
their  fellow-townspeople,  and  the  committee  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  giro  effect  to  their  benevolent  promise* 
by  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site,  though  as  yet  without 
result  The  committee,  however,  trust  for  aid  from  their 
public-spirited  friends  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty, 
and  they  were  more  encouraged  to  hope  this  from  the 
fact  of  the  noble  aid  hitherto  afforded.  The  news-room 
was  supplied  with  five  newspapers  daily,  and  seven 
weekly  publications.  It  was  well  attended,  nnd  seemed 
to  bo  much  valued.  There  were  male  nnd  female 
classes,  attended  by  8"j  male  members  and  44  femnlcs. 
The  report,  which  was  considered  satisfactory,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Tbe  musical  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  carried  out  by  Miss  N  ■  w bound.  Miss  Anna 
Hiles,  and  Mr.  Pickles.  Mr.  Wilson  presided  at  the 
pifinofortc 

HAVRE  EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition  has  been  closed,  according  to  previous 
announcement,  by  a  ceremony  and  banquet,  at  which  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  was  tho  guest  of  honour,  and  was 
supported  by  all  the  notabilities  of  tho  town  and  dupart- 

The  minister  made  an  excellent  practical  speech,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  importance  of  tho  commercial 
relations  between  England  and  Franco,  which  since  1H48 
had  grown  in  value  from  eight  to  seventy-two  millions 
sterling  per  annum.  Ho  also  mado  special  reference  to 
the  large  proportion  of  English  amongst  the  foreign 
exhibitors,  the  numbers  in  the  official  report  being  as 
follows : — 

Great  Britain   494 

North  and  South  America   262 

Germany   193 

Belgium    178 

Holland    123 

Denmark   52 

Switzerland   36 

Turkey   32 

Italy   23 

Spain    21 

Portugal    11 

Persia    2 

Siara  (Tho  King)    1 

1,428 

The  number  of  French  exhibitors  amounted  to  4,427, 
exclusive  of  the  fine  art  department,  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, and  other  shows,  in  which  foreigners  took  no  part. 

The  lists  of  awards  are  not  yet  completely  made  up, 
but  the  following  are  the  principal  recompenses  accorded 
to  British  exhibitors  :- 

Diplomas  or  Hoxora. 

Messrs.  Napier  and  Sons,  Glasgow,  the  only  recipients  in 
the  shipbuilding  class  of  this  highest  award,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  Great  Steam  Company  of  tho  Mcssa- 
geries  Imperialcs. 

Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham,  London.  —  Chro- 
nometers. 

Frank  Buckland,  Esq.— Pisciculture. 

The  Bnrrow  Hrematite  Steel  Company. 

James  Russell,  Wednesbury. — Iron  tube9. 

Thomas  Daniel  and  Co.,  London. — Colonial  products. 

Wayne  and  Co.,  Cardiff.— Coal. 

Gold  Medals. 
Mr.  Claude  Martin,  Newcastle. — Anchors. 
Kulberg,  London. — Chronometers. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  London.  —  Rocket  life-saving 
apparatus. 

Mr.  George  Borwick,  London. — Baking  powder. 
Mr.  Schmidt,  Liverpool. — Road  locomotive. 
Price's  Patent  Candlo  Co. 


Craco  Calvert  and  Co.,  Manchester.— Phenic  Acid. 
Sir  William  Rose  and  Co.,  London.— Railway  | 
J.  C.  and  J.  Field,  London.— Candles. 
.John  Bowes  and  Co. — Coke. 
John  Brogden  and  Sons. — Coal. 
Johnson  and  Co.,  London. — Cements. 
Francis  and  Co.,  London. — Cements. 
Hinks.  Wells,  and  Co.— Steel  pens. 

The  other  medals  and  awards  cannot  be  friven  with 
aeenracv  at  present,  and  the  list  is  long.  In  claps  L, 
shipbuilding,  &c,  there  are  a  dozen  awards  to  English 
exhibitors,  nnd  in  classes  III.  and  IV.  as  many,  if  not 


PHOSPHATES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  in  Franco  to 
the  treatment  of  coprolitea  and  other  bodies  containing 
phosphates  applicable  as  manures ;  and  an  agricultural 
writer,  M.  Adolphc  Bobierre,  has  given,  in  the  Journal dt 
I'  Agriculture  of  Paris,  an  account  of  the  methods  in 
action,  and  experiments  in  connection  with,  this  im- 
portant question. 

"  Guanos  from  tropical  regions,"  says  M.  Bobierre, 
"bono  ashes  from  the  pampas  of  Central  America,  phos- 
phorites and  apatites  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  copro- 
lites  and  nodules  from  tho  early  limestone  *  -  • 
the  refuse  of  sugar-houses  and  refineries,  gei 
button  manufactories,  everything  in  fact  which  contains 
phosphoric  acid  in  any  quantity,  is  now  the  object  of 
serious,  and  generally  profitable,  application.    Guano  ii 
obtained  from  the  giddv  heights  of  the  mountain  peaks 
in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  while  in  the  Ardennes  it 
is  found  worth  while  to  remove  sixty  or  more  metres 
of  argillaceous  earth  to  obtain  a  ton  of  phosph&ted 
nodules,  which,  when  washed  and  pulverised,  rival  bone- 
black." 

The  writer  recognises  the  great  activity  of  English 
chemists  and  agriculturists  with  respect  to  phosphates 
nnd  the  production  of  superphosphates,  and  the  immense 
services  which  they  havo  rendered  ;  but  adds,  that  the 
manufacture  of  superphosphates  cannot  bo  said  to  be 
perfect  so  long  as  the  sulphuric  acid  is  lost. 

With  respect  to  what  has  been  done  in  France,  M. 
Bobierre  gives  some  interesting  examples.  The  nodules 
of  phosphate  of  lime  have  been  largely  employed  in 
Brittany,  in  the  cultivation  of  tho  Landes,  in  the  place  of 
bone-black,  which  has  been  used  largely  for  thirty  or 
forty  years ;  this  has  created  a  very  important  employ- 
ment ;  and  we  nre  told  that  many  of  the  dealers  in  manure 
havo  entirely  given  up  the  sale  of  bone-black  for  that  of 
pulverised  fossil  phosphates.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  separate  the  phosphates  from  tho  thirty  per  cent,  or 
more  of  ailicious  matter  with  which  they  are  associated, 
and  also,  on  tho  other  hand,  to  produce  mixed  manures, 
in  which  the  activity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  should  be 
brought  out  in  tho  most  effective  manner;  these  de- 
siderata have  Iwen  realised  with  considerable,  success. 
One  process  is  to  treat  tho  rough  phosphates  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  to  recover  tho  acid  by  evapora- 
tion. Another  process  mentioned  is  to  convert  tho 
nodules  into  metallic  phosphites  by  calcination  in  a 
blast  furnace,  in  contact  with  iron  ore,  and  then  to 
transform  tho  metallic  phosphites  into  alkaline  phos- 
phates by  tho  action  of  chloride  of  sodinm  nt  a  high 
temperature.  A  third  method  is  to  attack  the  fossil 
phosphates  by  means  of  chloride  of  mnnganeao  with  an 
excess  of  ncid,  obtained  from  tho  manufactories  of 
chlorides  for  bleaching  and  other  purposes  ;  and,  lastly, 
tho  fossils  are  sometimes  simply  calcint»d  with  gas  tar  or 
other  similar  substances. 

Tho  writer  says  that  the  results  of  the  above  methods 
and  experiments  havo  confirmed  him  in  a  previously 
expressed  opinion,  that  if  the  nodules  bo  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  the  powder  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  applied  to  soil  requiring  the  application  of  phos- 
phoric  acid  tho  fossil  phosphates  arc  perfectly  aasimi- 
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lutod  ;  and,  further,  that  a  mixture  of  fossil  phosphates 
with  ordinary  manure  yields  tho  most  admirable  results, 
oven  in  tho  case  of  old  cultivated  lands.  "  Let  farmers 
only  adopt  tho  habit  of  throwing  fossil  phosphates 
under  tho  animahi,"  says  tho  writer  ;  "  nothing  more  is 
required." 

M.  Bobierre  seems  to  consider  tho  treatment  of  nodules 
by  means  of  acids  as  scarcely  called  for,  but  recommends 
this  process  strongly  in  the  case  of  phosphorites,  apatites, 
and  certain  phosphatir  guanos  found  almost  in  a  vitrified 
condition. 

With  respect  to  France,  the  writer  observes  that 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, where  tho  tribasic  phosphates,  containing  70  to  90 
per  cent,  of  phosphate,  may  bo  obtained  at  tho  rate  of 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  enormous  qualities  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  by  being 
allowed  to  vitiate  the  air ;  the  town  of  Marseilles,  which 
converts  large  quantites  of  sea-salt  into  sulphate  of  soda, 
is  destined  to  waste  annually  fifty  millions  of  pounds  of 
hydrochloric  acii,  which  could,  with  very  little  trouble, 
be  made  to  dissolve  the  natural  phosphates. 

In  connection  with  the  above  may  be  mentioned  a 
communication  made  by  MM.  Dusart  and  Pelouzo,  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Ono  of  these  gentlemen,  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Researches  on  tho  Assimilation  of  Fhos- 
phato  of  Lime,"  showed  that,  when  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice  and  very  diluted  lactic  acid,  phosphate  of 
limo  underwent  partial  decomposition,  yielding  a  mixture 
of  lactate  and  acid  phosphate  of  lime ;  this  ledto  experi- 
ments on  tho  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  the  view  to  throw  some  light  on  tho  obscuro 
subject  of  the  assimilation  of  phosphate  of  limo  by 
plants.  In  1864,  M.  Dumas  noticed  that  carbonic  acid 
was  a  solvent  for  phosphate  of  limo,  by  tho  effect  of 
seltzer  water,  in  softening  ivory  and  abstracting  all  tho 
calcareous  phosphate  therefrom.  Other  chemists  have 
regarded  this  action  as  merely  a  solution  of  tho  salt  by 
tho  carbonic  acid,  but  MM.  Dusart  and  Pelouzo  are  of 
opinion  that  tho  notion  referred  to  is  of  a  more  compli- 
cated character,  and  that  the  acid  absorbed  gives  birth 
to  now  products. 

Thoso  gentlemen  treated  gelatinous  phosphate  of  limo 
with  water,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  found  that 
after  some  time  tho  acid  had  partly  disappeared,  and  the 
phosphate  itself  had  notably  diminished ;  the  trans- 
parent liquid  obtained  by  filtration  deposit*  by  heat  a 
crystalline  precipitate,  composed  of  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  limo.  A  Bcries  of  nico  experiments  is  then 
detailed  to  provo  that  bibasic  phosphate  of  limo  is 
produced,  either  by  tho  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  tribasic 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  by  that  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime  on 
tho  carbonate.  On  this  princ  iple,  say  MM.  Dusart 
and  Pelouzo,  wo  havo  been  ablo  to  produce  it,  by  the 
following  economic  practical  method,  in  such  a  state  of 
purity  that,  compared  with  superphosphate,  it  contains 
double  the  active  power  in  an  equal  volume  Tho  matter 
to  bo  dealt  with,  natural  phosphates,  coprolites,  bones  or 
animal  charcoal,  are  placed  in  wooden  vats  lined  with 
lead,  communicating  with  each  other  and  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  water  and  acid ;  any  acid  will  effect  the 
transformation,  but  wo  prefer  hydrochloric  arid  or  the 
weak  nitric  acid,  which  is  wasted  in  so  many  works. 
"When  tho  acid  has  macerated  in  one  vat,  we  remove  it 
into  a  second,  and  if  necessary  a  third,  and  the  clear 
liquor  is  finally  treated  with  pulverised  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  effervescence  is  produced,  carbonic  acid  is  thrown 
off,  and  a  procipitate  of  white  crystalline  bibasic  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  thrown  down.  When  sufficient  carbon- 
ate is  used  the  liquor  is  deprived  of  all  tho  phosphate 
that  it  contains,  and  the  precipitate  is  easily  dried  and 
washed. 

These  facts  enable  tho  chemists  in  question  to  form 
the  following  hypothesis  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
nature  enables  plants  to  toko  up  phosphates.  It  is 
evidently  in  the  soluble  form  that  the  plant  uses  them  for 
its  nutrition ;  tho  common  phosphate  of  lime,  completely 


insoluble  in  water,  should  therefore  bo  rendered  soluble. 
Carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  water  performs  this  first 
transformation  in  the  same  way  that  the  stomach  of  an 
animal  renders  it  soluble  by  converting  it  into  acid  phos- 
phate and  lactate  of  limo.  The  enormous  quantity  of 
superphosphate  of  limo  employed  in  England,  a  practice 
now  adopted  in  France,  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  above 
theory.  The  superphosphate,  which,  according  to  these 
gentlemen,  is  only  an  impure  acid  phosphate  of  lime, 
when  introduced  into  the  soil  attacks  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  under  the  influence  of  humidity,  and  is  thus  trans- 
formed into  a  bibasic  phosphate.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
imngino  that  any  substance  can  be  entirely  absorbed  by 
plants  during  the  first  few  days  of  its  being  spread  upon 
the  ground,  if  tho  superphosphates  do  not  unicrgo  this 
transformation,  which  diminishes  their  too  great  solubility, 
they  would  certainly  be  carried  down  to  tho  sub-soil  by 
tho  first  heavy  rain,  and  part  of  their  value  thus  lost. 
Tho  facility  with  which  bibasic  phosphate  of  lime  can  bo 
produced  in  a  state  of  groat  purity  renders  it  a  promising 
substitute  for  common  phosphate,  and  oven  for  super- 
phosphate, which  is  always  mixed  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  other  matters,  which  havo  no  value  as  manure, 
and  of  which  tho  cost  of  carriage  is,  therefore,  at  any 
rate,  a  loss  to  the  farmer. 


HIRN'S  TELODYNAMIC  TRANSMITTER. 

This  invention,  already  referred  to  in  the  Journal 
(present  vol.,  p.  608),  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Scott 
KusaolL  in  his  "  Report  on  Prime  Movers,  Boilers,  and 
Engines,  specially  adapted  to  tho  Requirements  of  tho 
(Paris)  Exhibition.*" 

"  It  will  now  bo  necessary  to  say  a  fow  words  to 
justify  tho  selection  I  have  made  of  the  telodynamic 
transmitter  of  mechanical  power,  invented  by  M.  Hirn, 
as  a  discovery  or  invention  possessing  high  virtue  as 
an  ongino  for  the  future  development  of  the  mechanical 
resources  of  power  for  manufacturing  nations.  Who 
can  have  stood  besido  tho  Falls  of  Niagara,  of  tho 
Rhine,  or  of  the  Clyde,  without  feeling  awed  by  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  development  of  enormous 
power  in  the  descent  of  these  huge  masses  of  water  con- 
tinually pouring,  night  and  day,  millions  of  tons 
through  millions  of  feet?  What  engineer  could  stand 
by  these  millions  of  horse-power  wasted  and  not  feel 
tho  irrcsistiblo  longing  to  turn  this  wasted  powor  into 
sources  of  useful  work  h  Unhappily,  the  situation  of  such 
a  waterfall  is  not  a  matter  of  choice ;  it  is  there,  and 
ordinarily  not  in  a  place  convenient  or  capable  of  serving 
as  the  home  of  an  industrious  manufacturing  community. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  fool  tho  wish  to  transport  this 
waterfall  into  tho  midst  of  tho  adjacent  town,  to  give  life 
and  motion  to  its  mills  and  manufactories,  so  as  to  super- 
scdo  its  smoke  and  economiso  its  fuel  by  tho  simple 
weight  of  falling  water.  M.  Hirn  has  proposed  to  him- 
self this  simple  problem : — '  How  shall  I  take  the  power 
of  tho  water  away  to  a  distance  from  the  waterfall  with- 
out having  the  troublo  of  taking  here  also  the  water 
itself  ':'  The  solution  ho  attained  is  remarkable,  equally 
for  its  fascinating  simplicity  and  its  philosophical  depth. 
4  I  cannot  cany  tho  matter  of  the  waterfall,  but  I  will 
carry  its  spirit.  Tho  essence  of  its  power,  tho  spirit  of 
the  waterfall,  is  »petd.  *  I  will  carry  speed,  velocity, 
force,  from  the  waterfall ;  but  I  will  not  carry  water, 
matter,  weight,  or,  if  I  do,  I  will  carry  as  little  as  I  can 
of  dead  matter,  and  as  much  as  I  can  of  living 
speed.'  This  is  what  he  sought  to  do— how  to  trans- 
port speed. 

This  transport  of  power  to  great  distances  at  small 
expense,  both  of  capital  and  current  cost,  is  what  I 
havo  ventund  to  consider  as  u  discovery  or  invention 
of  no  common  importance  in  tho  future  economy  of 
nations.   A  river  rushes  down  a  brood  valley ;  villages 


•  These  "  Reports"  were  prepared  <V»r  the 
partmvnt,  and  are  published  in  a  Blue  book. 
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and  towns  dot  the  valley  and  fringe  the  mountains ; 
thin:  is  an  industrious  population  which  can  only 
develop  its  manufacturing  industry  by  the  aid  of 
foreign  far-fetched  supplies  of  fuel.  M.  Him  loaves 
the  villages  where  they  are,  but  si-reads  out 
on  each  side  of  the  river  from  river  bans  to  moun- 
tain foot  —  one,  two,  three,  or  five  miles  on  each 
hand  —  the  long  linen  of  his  tolodynamic  commu- 
nication. On  the  river  itself  he  erects  his  writer- 
wheels  or  prime  movers,  and  ther©  extracts  from  the 
water  its  moving  force.  Ho  uses,  to  embody  that 
force,  a  small  mass  of  steel  or  iron,  not  more  than  a 
finger's  thickness,  or  about  the  diameter  of  a  musket- 
hall  :  this  steel  cord  he  shoots  along,  with  a  velocity  of 
100ft.  in  a  second,  or  C,000ft.  a  minute.  Flying  with 
this  speed  of  30  or  60  niilea  an  hour,  this  dynamic 
messenger  carries  its  deposit  of  jwwer  and  delivers  it 
out  at  the  end  of  a  journey  of  a  few  miles  with  only  a 
moderate  per-eentage  of  loss  on  the  way.  How  small 
this  loss,  it  must  have  required  the  most  sanguine  of  in- 
ventors to  believe !  indeed,  at  starting  it  was  anything 
but  small ;  his  early  transmitter  of  speed  flew  to  pieces  in 
the  act  of  transmission,  his  steel  rope  wore  out  long  before 
it  had  paid  for  its  cost,  and  his  wheels  eat  themselves  to 
pieces  faster  than  their  work  would  pay  for  duty  done. 
M.  Him  had  everything  to  invent,  and  it  was  years  be- 
fore ho  taught  his  egg  to  stand  on  end  merely  by  tho 
gentle  crack  of  Columbus.  Tho  Columbus  egg,  to  him, 
was  the  discovery  of  gutta-percha,  and  how  he  employed 
it  to  transmit  speed  by  steel  without  waste  may  be  told 
here  in  a  few  words. 

"  Tho  mechanism  by  which  M.  Hirn  accomplishes  this 
transfer  is  so  simple,  and,  after  it  has  been  described,  so 
obviously  effectual,  that  a  few  words  put  us  in  possession 
of  the  entire  system  and  method.  Given  a  waterfall  of 
100-horso  power  and  a  town  five  miles  away,  an  ordi- 
nary water-wheel  is  erected  at  tho  full  to  m-eivo  its 
l>ower,  and  tho  ordinary  machinery  of  the  factory  to  be 
driven  is  erect**!  in  tho  town.  On  a  frnming,  somo 
height  above  the  ground,  is  erected  a  simple  iron  wheel 
or  pulley,  12ft  in  diameter,  with  a  groove  in  its  circum- 
ference. A  similar  framing,  with  a  similar  wheel,  is 
erected  at  the  factory  in  the  town.  A  wire  or  steel  rope 
not  thicker  than  one's  finger  traverses  the  whole  distance 
along  pulleys,  some  (ift.  in  diameter,  placed  100  yards 
apart,  and  this  simple  r©j>o  transfer*  through  the  whole 
fi\«  miles  the  whole  force  of  the  water-wheel  at  the  fall 
with  the  loss  of  some  20-horso  i>ower  only  in  tho  trans- 
mission. Here,  it  will  be  said,  is  no  invention.  Never- 
theless, tho  process,  as  I  bare  now  described  it,  would 
not  bo  successful.  So  small  a  rope  could  not  transfer 
100-horse  power,  neither  would  the  ropes  nor  the  pulleys 
kst ;  it  has  neither  economy  nor  endurance.  To  make 
the  arrangement  successful,  wo  must  add  M.  Hirn's  idea 
of  speed — of  extremely  high  speed.  Instead  of  driving 
his  pulleys  at  an  ordinary  puce,  he  makes  tho  rojio  travel 
20, 30,  50 miles  an  hour;  and  it  is  this  speed nlouo  which 
enables  so  slender  a  cord  to  transmit  so  enormous  a 
power.  When  he  Iiad  made  this  discovery  his  invention 
failed,  for  no  materials  would  endure  at  this  high  ><i>eed 
cither  for  his  rope  or  hia  wheels ;  iron,  steel  copper, 
brass,  bronze,  leather,  wood— all  were  tried  and  failed. 
At  last  ho  discovered  a  simple  expedient :  all  round  his 
pulleys  he  cuts  a  deep  dovetailed  groove,  into  which  he 
hammers,  till  it  is  filled,  a  hard  compact  mass  of  gutta- 
percha, and  in  the  gutta-percha  ho  leaves  a  groove, 
fhis  done,  his  invention  is  complete,  effectual,  d limbic, 
economical.  It  has  lasted  seven  years  in  this  slate,  and 
has  been  successfully  applied  in  somo  400  instances." 

Un  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Itobert  Mallot,  in  his  Hcport 
"  On  Machines  and  Mechanical  Apparatus  in  General.'* 
writes : — 

"  No  more  remarkable,  nor,  probably,  as  regards  its 
future,  more  important  object,  is  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion, than  is  tho  arrangement  of  M.  Hirn  for  tho  transfer 
to  great  distances  of  power  and  motion  by  the  rapid 


transfer  of  an  ondlces  wire  of  small  diameter  over  larj 

and  peculiarly-constructed  pulleys,  one  of  which  ic  * 
the  transmitting  and  the  other  at  the  receiving  eni 
the  telodynamic  range.  At  first  sight,  or  to  the  cai_, 
observer,"  M.  nirn's  arrangement,  which  was  witho; 
interruption  at  work  in  the  park,  where  it  transznitv 
through  a  wire  not  thicker  than  a  large  pencil,  abc 
2<5-horse  power  (nominal),  to  actuate  pumps  faupplyu. 
the  building)  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  power 
several  hundred  feet,  appears  but  one  form  of  the  i. 
well-known  strap  or  belt,  with  its  strap  pulloya  ;  and : 
is  so  much,  but  it  is  also  much  more,  for  it  involves  aai 
is  based  upon  a  principle  which  had  not  before  bet: 
made  available  for  tho  transmission  of  power  to  %nv. 
distances. 

This  may  be  popularly  stated  thus : — When  wcik 
tliat  is  pressure  and  motion  together,  has  to  be  trnaxniON 
by  tension  through  a  cord  or  fibre,  such  as  a  wire  or  r.-: 
of  iron,  or  other  material,  a  given  amount  of  work  it  - 
unit  of  timo  can  be  always  transmitted  through  a  smalt: 
and  smaller  section  of  fibre  or  rod  in  proportion  a?  v 
increase  the  velocity  with  which  a  point  in  the  trac*- 
mitting  fibre  or  rod  travels ;  so  that  the  product  of  £. 
pressure  and  of  the  velocity  with  which  it  acta  to  prod 
work  shall  be  constant.    For  example,  a  cylindrical 
of  iron  of  lin.  diameter,  we  may  say,  can  transmit  up- 
of  10  tons  through  itself  without  stretching  ;  and  if,  ±i. 
pull  being  always  on  the  rod,  a  point  in  its  length  pa**> 
a  given  fixed  point  at  tho  rate,  let  us  say,  of  oft.  pr 
second,  then  at  that  point  tho  rod  is  transmitting'  work 
at  tho  rate  of  10  tons  X  oft.,  ~  50-foot  tona  per  secoa: 

But  if  we  have  another  rod  of  the  same  material,  t 
only  one- tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  win  then- 
fore  have  1- 100th  tho  cross  section  of  tho  1-inch  bar.  thi* 
will  bear,  without  stretching  permanently,  the  l-YWth 
of  10  tons,  or  l-10th  of  a  ton.  Now,  if  this  last  rod 
transmits  this  pressure  of  l-10th  of  a  ton  past  a  given 
fixed  point  at  a  rate  one  hundred  times  as  fast  as  in  the 
former  instance,  then  the  work  transmitted  by  the  small 
and  the  great  rod  shall  be  equal  in  equal  time.    Or — 

1-in.  bar,  10  tons  X  oft.  =  50-fbot  ton?. 
l-10th-in.  bar,  l-10th  tons  X  oft.  X  100  =  50-foot  ton* 
But  this  last  is  a  mero  wire,  and  will  bo  light  ant 
flexible  enough  to  bo  passed  round  the  rims  of  largt 
pnllcys  at  such  high  speed,  and  by  friction  on  the* 
rims  (friction  for  equal  pressures  being  the  same  at  all 
velocities  within  largo  limits)  to  transfer  the  work  to 
their  axes  in  way  of  rotation!  Thus,  theoretically,  the 
power  of  the  largest  steam-engine  in  the  world  might  be 
transmitted  to  any  distance  through  a  human  hair. 
The  practical  limit  with  stool  wire  is  found,  however, 
about  where  the  diameter  is  reduced  from  two  to  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  The  limit  of  velocity  is  only  that  at 
which  by  centrifugal  force  or  want  of  perfect  balano. 
the  pulleys  might  become  deranged  or  unsafe. 

"  M.  Hirn  has,  by  this  beautiful  simple  adaptation  in 
practice  of  a  dynamic  principle,  succeeded  in  trar.v 
mitting  the  power  which  drives  large  factories  to  great 
distances  ;  in  somo  cases  as  far  as  across  tho  Rhine  near 
Sehstt'hiiusen." 


Tut  Fine  A  ins  in  Rlsslv.— The  Iiu&aian  Govern- 
ment is  busily  occupied  in  improving  its  means  o! 
artistic  and  scientific  education ;  all  tho  establishment) 
connected  therewith  being  enlarged  or  improved.  Tbr 
annual  report  on  tho  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Bcrnix 
Arts  details  tho  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
its  galleries  and  classes ;  a  considerable  number  of  pic- 
tures and  other  works  of  ait,  which  had  remained 
almost  forgotten  in  tho  lumber-rooms  of  the  Academy, 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and  those  which  wen 
deemed  worthy  of  it  havo  been,  or  aro  now  beinj.' 
restored.    Tho  library  of  tho  Academy,  which  include* 
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30,000  volumes  and  120,000  engravings  and  pktes,  has 
boon  placed  in  a  now  building,  offering  every  desirable 
convenience  for  study,  and  a  catalogue  of  tho  contents 
is  now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Klages,  member  of  tho 
Academy. 


The  Fctcrb  op  Deptford  Dock-yard. — Tho  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Greenwich  and  Deptford  Chronicle :—"  We 
understand  that  a  movement  is  being  made  for  the  pur- 
pase  of  utilimng  and  giving  practical  effect  to  what  is 
considered  of  great  importance  and  moment  to  the 
locality.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
having  decided  upon  closing  the  Royal  Yard,  Deptford, 
and  there  being  no  probability  of  its  being  required  for 
Bhip-building  purposes,  the  question  has  been  considered 
■what  can  best  be  done  to  create  a  new  trade,  and  give 
profitable  employment  to  the  artisans  and  other  workmen, 
and  be  a  source  of  profit  and  prosperity  to  tho  general 
neighbourhood.  There  has  been  a  futile  idea  that  it  will 
be  required  by  tho  "War  Department  for  stores  from  tho 
Tower  and  other  places,  but  there  has  not  been  the  least 
official  intimation,  and  seeing  tho  largo  reduction  in  all 
departments,  the  report  is  shown  to  be  entirely  ground- 
leas.  It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed,  and  has  received 
the  assent  of  a  large  number  of  tho  inhabitant),  to  mako 
an  arrangement  with  the  Government  to  let  the  different 
workshop,  all  of  which  may  be  converted  into  workshops 
with  motive  power,  and  tho  various  appliances  and 
machinery  to  different  mechanical  trades  and  handicrafts. 
It  is  well-known  that  thoro  are  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers in  and  about  London  who  would  highly  prize 
the  opportunity  of  such  accommodation,  who  are  now 
compelled  to  canyon  their  business  in  places  prejudicial 
to  health,  and  at  a  very  large  expense.  There  is  another 
purpose  to  which  a  part  may  bo  usefully  applied.  It  has 
been  concluded  by  the  artisan*  and  others  who  visited 
the  late  Paris  Exhibition  that  workmen  in  this  country 
have  not  the  same  facilities  as  in  France.  Technical  and 
the  higher  branches  of  mechanical  education  is  now  con- 
sidered by  all  practical  men  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. In  order,  therefore,  to  give  an  impetus  in  this 
direction,  model  workshops  for  new  designs  and  inven-  I 
tions  must  bo  established.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  while 
encouragement,  and  rightly  too,  has  been  given  to  what , 
in  common  phraseology  may  be  termed  the  science  of 
figures,  little  or  no  assistance  has  been  given  to  mechanical 
art  science ;  we  hope  that  local  efforts  will  not  bo  want- 
ing to  carry  out  tho  object  in  view.  Wo  are  glad  to  see 
the  approaches  to  the  dock-yard,  as  if  in  anticipation  of 
a  successful  issuo,  likely  to  bo  greatly  improved,  and  the 
new  edifices  that  are  being  raised  are  indications  of 
anticipated  prosperity.  Such  a  prospect  will  commend 
itself,  wo  think,  to  every  man  of  progress,  and  bo  highly 
advantageous  to  genius  and  science,  and  give  recreative 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  sons  of  toil,  be  conducive  to  an 
increase  of  trade  and  commerce  in  this  borough,  and  the 
development  of  increased  prosperity  to  the  nation." 

Secyrb  Cb*r.nt  for  Envelopes.— The  editor  of  tho 
Practical  Mechanic*'  Journal  says  that  the  thick  glu-  ■ 
Uncus  juico  which  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  ; 
in  the  interior  folds  of  tho  leaves  of  tho  New  Zealand 
flax  (Phormium  tcnaxj,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
hemp  in  natural  solution,  possesses  tho  properties 
desired.  While  liquid  it  can  bo  used  as  common  gum  ; 
but  once  dry,  no  ordinary  solvent  has  any  action  upon 
it.  This  natural  product  might  bo  collected,  and  pro- 
bably without  prohibitory  expense  and  in  sufficient 
abundance,  as  the  Phonnium  is  a  Now  Zealand  weed, 
covering  whole  square  miles.  It  is  still  open  to  experi- 
ment for  tho  colonists  there  to  add  this  to  their  produce, 
and  it  is  for  some  of  our  Waterlows  or  Spottiswoodes  to 
initiate  it,  by  getting  to  England  such  a  first  supply  of  the 
juice  as  would  enable  our  chemists  to  examine  its' precise 
natnre,  and  to  assign  the  conditions  for,  and  limitations 


to,  its  use  for  envelopes.  It  is  said  that  silk  dissolved 
in  chloride  of  zinc  affords  another  sort  of  liquid  cement 
presenting  some,  at  least,  of  the  characters  here  needed  ; 
but  it  has  others  which  arc  objectionable,  as  tending  to 
destroy  in  time  the  paper.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  a 
solution  of  pure  woody  fibre  in  ammonio-chloride  of 
copper  embraces  tho  requisite  properties.  Dr.  Scoffern 
has,  the  writer  believes,  experimented  a  good  deal  upon 
this  and  other  uses  for  this  very  singular  compound,  but 
he  is  not  aware  how  for  it  has  been  found  suited  to 
closing  envelopes.  Ho  does  not  anticipate  well  of  it  in 
some  respects,  and  those  tho  same  as  render  the  silk 
solution  objectionable 
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Thb  Iron  Tradb  in  Bblgiim.— During  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  present  year  tho  exports  of  oast  iron 
from  Belgium  amounted  to  10,609  tons,  as  compared 
with  7,082  tons  in  1867,  and  10,404  tons  in  1866.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  3,427  tons  in  the  exports  during  the 
same  period  in  1867,  and  105  on  those  of  1866.  The 
imports  which  in  1867  were  34,648  tons,  in  1868 
amounted  to  only  24,332  tons. 

Thb  Vintage  in  Francb. — The  vintage  in  France, 
according  to  the  Monilcur  Unirersel,  amounted  this  year 
to  from  50  to  60  millions  of  hectolitres.  In  1865,  the 
production  of  wine  amounted  to  68,303,000  hectolitres; 
in  1866,  to  63,838,000  hectolitres;  and  in  1867,  to 
55,000,000  hectolitres. 

British  Capital  and  thb  Shbrrt  Trade.  —  "  The 
sherry  trade  in  Andalusia,"  says  the  Produce  Market* 
Review,  "  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  assumed  greatly 
increased  proportions,  and  now  a  vast  amount  of  British 
property  is  accumulated  in  this  district,  represented  by 
various  stocks  of  wines  of  various  qualities,  vineyards, 
agricultural  and  pastoral  farms,  and  also  by  mining  in- 
vestments. In  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  alone,  for  instance, 
there  are  about  twolvo  English  houses,  whose  property 
in  wino  and  land  are  estimated  at  £2,230,000.  The 
Spaniards  generally  value  the  British  property  at  Jerez 
at  £4,000,000.  The  British  property  at  Port  St.  Mary's 
represents  a  sum  of  £453,000  ;  at  Seville,  £360,000.  In 
tho  mining  districts  near  Cordova,  about  £480,000 
British  capital  is  invested  in  the  Uuelva  districts ; 
£580,000  in  Cadiz  and  other  towns ;  general  trade  ana 
ship-owning,  £350,000.  There  is,  besides,  an  English 
railway  between  Utrera  and  Moron,  tho  capital  of  which 
amounts  to  £650,000." 


Colonifs. 


Copprb  at  the  Cape  or  Goon  Hope. — The  sito  of  tho 
first  discovery  of  copper  in  Kafirland  is  in  a  part  of  the 
Insizwa  Mountains,  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  from 
tho  southern  boundary  of  NataL  The  mountain  itself 
has  an  area  of  one  hundred  square  miles,  and  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umzimkulu.  a  branch  of  the 
Umzimvubu.  Tho  mine,  if  mine  it  is  to  b.?,  is  not  more 
than  eightv  miles  from  the  Port  St.  John,  and  the  road 
between  the  two  places  could  be  easily  made  good 
throughout.  About  ten  miles  to  tho  south-west  of  the 
Insizwa  there  is  another  mountain,  of  the  same  character 
and  size,  which  is  said  to  contain  copper.  This  mountain 
is  also  near  the  same  feeder  of  tho  Lmzimvubu.  When 
Dr.  Sutherland,  Surveyor-General  of  NataL  visited  the 
mines,  the  quantity  of  ore  excavated  was  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  ton,  all  taken  from  the  surface.  By  the  aid 
of  natives  the  main  vein  was  laid  open,  and  traced  into  a 
mountain  to  a  distance  of  eleven  feet.  This  vein  is  about 
eighteen  by  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth  and  thickness. 
The  ore  is  replaced  by  a  yellow  ochcrous  deposit  contain- 
ing nodules  of  very  pure  carbonate  of  copper  or  malachite, 
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varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  masses  of  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  w.ight.  At  a  vertical  height  above  the  vein 
□lfiASoa  of  ore  are  found  very  different  from  that  in  the 
vein  itself.  Tho  ore  varies  in  quality,  the  thief  impuri- 
ties being  iron  and  cUy.  In  one  aeetion  of  the  rork 
there  ia  a  perceptible  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  copper, 
filling  all  the  fissures  in  the  lirn  s  of  cleavage.  Thia  has 
been  traced  to  a  depth  of  one  foot.  A  party  of  miners 
from  Durban  subsequently  carried  the  excavations  s<ven- 
teen  feet  further  into  the  mountain,  when  the  vein  was 
again  struck,  and  ore  of  superior  quality  obtained.  Tor- 
tiona  of  considerable  masses  have  been  found  to  contain 
as  high  as  .50  per  cent,  of  met  d,  and  others  from  15  to  25 
per  cent.,  the  average  of  all  hi  inp  30  to  40  per  cent. 
The  mines  are  in  Faku'a  territory,  the  Insizwa  mountain 
being,  however,  occupied  by  the  petty  chief  Jojo.  It  is 
thia  fact  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Natal  or  Cape 
Government  to  move  in  the  natter.  The  per-centage  of 
copper  ia  put  down  at  20*50  per  cent.  Silver  was  found 
to  the  extent  of  5*30  ounces  per  ton  of  21  cwt.  A 
trace  of  gold  was  also  detected.  The  value  of  the  ore 
was  plaoedat  14s.  6d.  per  cent.,  or  £14  17s.  ad.  per  ton  of 
21  cwt. 

Lite  Stock  in  the  Australian  Colonies.— The 
Registrar-General  of  New  South  Wales  has  published 
an  interesting  statement  as  to  the  live  stock  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  Now 
South  Wales  the  horses  had  increased  in  number  from 
273,389  in  1863  to  280,201  in  1868;  the  horned  cattle 
had  fallen  off  from  2,620.383  to  1,728,427  ;  tho  sh.  cp 
had  multiplied  from  (5, 145,051  to  13,909,574;  and  the 
pigs  from  12.5,641  to  173,168.  In  Victoria,  between 
1862  and  1867,  the  increase  had  been: — Horses,  from 
86,067  to  121,381;  cattle,  from  .576,601  to  598,968; 
sheep,  from  6,764.8.57  to  8,883,139  ;  pige,  from  52,991  to 
74,708.  In  South  Australia,  between  1863  and  1868,  the 
differences  were  expressed  as  follows : — Horses,  increase 
from  56,251  to  74,228;  cattle,  decrease  from  258,342  to 
122,200;  ahcep,  increase  from  3,431,000  to  4.477,445  ; 
and  pigs,  from  58,850  to  89,304.  In  Tasmania,  during 
tho  same  period,  horses  had  increased  from  21,964  to 
23,299,  cattle  had  diminished  from  90,446  to  86.598. 
sheep  had  fallen  off  from  1,800,611  to  1,742,914, 
whilst  pigs  had  increased  from  41,986  to  54.287. 
New  Zealand  returns,  from  1864  to  the  end  of  1867, 
showed  an  increase  in  horse  stock  from  49,409  to  65,704  • 
in  cattle,  from  249.760  to  312,829;  in  sheep,  from 
4,937,273  to  8,418,579;  and  in  pigs,  from  61,276  to 
116,090.  Queensland,  between  1861  and  the  middle  of 
1866,  had  increased  her  stock  of  horses  from  28,983  to 
62,311;  of  cattle,  from  560,196  to  919,414;  of  sheep, 
from  4,093,381  to  7,278,778  ;  and  of  pigs,  from  7,46.5  to 
13,529.  In  general,  steady  progress  is  shown  in  even- 
colony  but  Tasmania,  which  has  been  decidedly  retro- 
grading. 

Oil  Mill  in  Victoria.- -An  enterprising  Frenchman, 
M.  Jouvet,  h  is  made  an  addition  to  the  manufactures  of 
the  colony,  by  eroding  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  seed 
oils.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  business,  having 
been  engaged  in  it  in  Europe,  and  has  been  led  to 
belieyo  that  a  seed  oil  manufactory  would  prove  a  proGt- 
able  investment  for  capital  in  thia  colony  by  observing 
how  well  calculated  the  soil  ami  climate  are  for  the 
growth  of  oleaginous  seeds.  It  might  have  seemed  a 
more  natural  arrangement  that  oil  seeds  should  have 
been  grown  before  a  mill  was  erected  to  crush  them. 
But  that  baa  not  been  the  order  observed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  new  Victorian  industry.  The  manufactory 
has  had  to  look  to  India  for  its  necessary  supply  of  raw 
material,  and  the  supplies  which  have  been  operated 
upon,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  imported  rape 
and  poppy  at-eds.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton  seeds  has 
been  sent  from  Queensland,  and  as  these  are  highly 
oloiferous,  the  manufacturer  hoped  to  succeed  in  turning 
them  to  account  by -and- by « ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  thev 
are  so  closely  enveloped  in  cotton  wool  as  to  be  unsuit.  d 
to  the  ordinary  process  of  expression.    Owing  to  some 


defect  in  the  manipulation  of  the  Queensland  cotv 
crop,  some  of  the  wool  is  unnecessarily  lost,  and  tL 
seed  rendered  unmanageable  by  the  oil  maker.  Aib 
31.  Jou vet's  prospects  in  regardto  a  local  supply  of  c£ 
seeds  there  ia  not  much  to  be  said  at  present.  In  son* 
parts  flax  is  being  grown  for  its  fibre,  and  no  doubt  Ha 
seed  will  also  be  duly  cared  for,  now  that  a  market  for  r 
has  been  created.  It  also  grows  to  some  extent  ii 
Tasmania,  and  negotiations  have  been  commenced  tin: 
may  probably  result  in  the  seed  produced  there  findh: 
its  way  to  the  Melbourne  market. 

RCKAR   CULTIVATION   IN    NEW    8otTH    WaLM.  —  i 

Sydney  paper  says : — "  A  society  has  been  formed  it 
Richmond  River  to  encourage  and  promote  the  cultrrs- 
tion  of  the  sugar-cane.  A  very  sensible  proposition  ws? 
made  at  one  of  these  branch  meetings,  probably  with  u 
eye  to  the  proposals  of  the  Bydney  Sugar  Re6nh* 
Company,  that  the  rirer  should  be  divided  into  districts 
in  each  of  which  it  shall  be  stipulated,  by  the  planter! 
resident  in  it,  that  a  specified  number  of  acres  of  sagir- 
cane  should  be  planted  this  season.  The  failure  of  some 
of  the  sugar-growing  associations  in  Queensland  would 
not  have  occurred,  if  this  stipulation  had  formed  part  of 
their  programme.  A  company  has  been  formed  at  thf 
Clarence,  for  the  purpose  of  sugar-man ufacturing.  ia- 
cluding,  as  a  matter  or  course,  the  purchase  of  one  or  tM 
cane  crushing-mills.  Attention  has  again  been  promi- 
nently directed  to  the  growth  of  beet-root,  with  the 
view  of  extracting  the  saccharine  matter,  bat,  as  in 
California,  where  the  thing  has  been  under  com  " 
tion  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  suggestions  do  not  t 
a  very  practicable  shape." 


gifts. 


AQUEDUCTS  FOR   TUB   StTPLY  OF 

enormous  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  Faris  with  water  if 
now  in  course  of  completion  at  Montronge ;  this  it  to 
receive  tho  waters  of  the  river  Vanne,  which  will  be 
brought  to  tho  capital  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  which 
will  be  remarkable  not  only  as  a  fine  specimen  of  con- 
struction and  a  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape,  bat 
also  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  This  aqueduct 
crosses  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Bievre,  and  ia  con- 
structed upon  the  arches  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Arcueil, 
originally  built  to  bring  tho  water  from  Rwagis  for  the 
gardens  and  fountains  of  the  Luxembourg.  In  the  time 
of  Henri  Quatre,  the  Minister  Sully  caused  researches  to 
be  made  to  discover  whence  the  Romans  obtained,  water 
for  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  the  remains  of  which  a*-* 
annexed  to  the  museum  of  the  Hotel  Cluny,  but  it  *af 
not  until  tho  year  1643  that  the  works  were  commcw-.-l 
for  bringing  water  from  Rungis  to  Paris ;  the  aqueduct 
was  designed  by  Jacques  Deabroases — executed  by  Jean 
Going,  at  a  cost  of  £18,400,  and  terminated  in  1864  ;  it  if 
on  the  old  arches  of  this  aqueduct  that  those  of  the  ne* 
one  arc  being  constructed. 

Pkoposko  Popular  Rbktaurakts  in  Paris.— The 
great  success  of  the  bouillon  establishments,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  great  popular  restaurant  in  tho  grounds  of 
the  lato  Paris  Exhibition,  has  induced  some  charitable 
persons  to  open  during  the  winter  months  a  number  of 
buffttt,  t  ej'eetotret,  or  luncheon  houses,  in  those  quarter? 
where  large  numbers  of  operatives  are  employed,  and 
the  details  are  now  being  carefully  studied.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  articles  to  be  supplied  to  soup  and 
bouilli,  bread,  wine,  and  beer,  and  to  supply  the  follow- 
ing meal  for  twenty- five  centimes,  or  two-pence  half- 
penny :— 

J. 

Soup,  rilled  croute-au~pot   q\ 

A  slice  of  boiled  beef  out  of  tho  soup   1 

Bread,  about  6  J  ozs   01 

A  small  measure  of  wine  or  beer   0j 

•  

2* 
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Each  person  on  entering  will  havo  to  pay  at  tho  door  for 
what  he  desires  to  take,  cither  tho  wholo  or  part  of  that 
ubove  quoted,  and  will  receive  a  cheque  for  tho  amount. 
Everything  is  to  be  consumed  on  the  spot,  as  the 
Jyur>«4Hx  du  Prince  Imperial,  like  tho  London  soup 
kitchons,  supply  all  who  want  it  with  good  soup  an  I  bouilli 
to  carry  homo  to  their  families  at  extremely  low  prio  s. 
"With  these  two  kinds  of  restaurants  in  operation  the 
poor  of  Paris  will  be  fairly  assured  against  privation  in 
bod  seasons. 

Russian  Telegraphs.— Tho  establishment  of  electric 
telegraphs  in  Russia  dates  from  18.53.    The  first  laid 
down  were  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  Cronstadt, 
Varsovia,  and  Kamisborg.  An  agreement  was  made  with 
Prussia  for  the  establishment  of  tho  latter  line,  and  with 
that  commonced  tho  international  telegraphic  correspond- 
ence with  the  other  European  states.    Tho  telegraphic- 
network  spread  in  a  short  time  over  all  Russia.    In  tho 
space  of  thirtoeon  years  the  two  capitals  were  placed  in 
communication  with  the  most  important  and  distant 
towns,  and  with  tho  bordering  states.    Laying  down  the 
electric  telegraph  in  Russia  presents  infinitely  greater 
difficulties  there  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  immense  distances  as  of  the 
climate,  smallness  of  population,  variety  of  govern- 
ments, high  salaries  of  workmen,  and  the  expense 
of  the  transport  of  materials.     In  1885,  there  w.  re 
already  61,450  vents  of  telegraphs,  with  323  stations, 
and  1,644,376  messages  were  dispatched.    What  would 
it  have  cost  formerly,  in  time  and  money,  to  send 
these  messages,  not  reckoning  the  wear  and  tear  of  horse- 
flesh ?    To  complete  the  telegraphic  network  there 
remains  the  line  which,  passing  through  Siberia,  will 
join  America,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  can  be  opened 
in  1870.    In  the  yean  1864  and  1865  a  telegraphic  com- 
munication was  established  with  Persia  by  the  Caucasus ; 
the  line  is  continued  beyond,  towards  India.    A  special 
agoncy  has  boon  established  at  Pekin  for  the  sending  of 
Russian-Chinese  messages.   This  agency  has  tho  diffi- 
culty of  overcoming  the  distrust  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  telegraph  communication.    Up  to  tho 
present  timo  this  government  has  telegraphed  news  to 
their  distant  provinces  by  means  of  beacon  fires.  It 
takes  six  days  for  the  transmission  of  news  by  this  means 
through  Tartary.   Tho  Russian  messages  arc  still  even 
sent  to  the  frontier  of  Pekin  by  post. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tcxnkl.— During  the  first  fortnight 
of  the  past  month  (October)  the  progress  made  at  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  was  53-05  metres ;  of  which  23  90 
wero  driven  on  the  Italian  side  at  Bardonneehe,  whilst 
the  advancement  made  on  the  French  side  at  Modane 
O^tobe15    Th«  Potion  of  these  works  «P  to  the  15th 

Length  driven  at  Bardonneehe    6/23S°00 

Length  driven  at  Modane   3,660-65 


Total  length  of  tunnel  driven  . 
Length  remaining  to  be  driven 


8.895-65 
3,324 -35 


Total  length  of  tunnel  ....  12,220  00 

Liquid  Furl. — Sir, — In  tho  paper  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  before  the  Society  on  this  subject, 
last  April,  •  the  advantages  of  the  material  known  as 
"  creasote,"  or  "  dead  oil,"  obtained  in  rectifying  coal- 
gas  tar,  were  briefly  referred  to,  and  its  superiority  to 
petroleum  or  shale  oil  pointed  out ;  but  the  extent  to 
which  this  material  is  capable  of  producing  heat  when 
burnt,  and  of  generating  steam,  was  not  gono  into. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  use  of  this  material  ap- 
pears to  havo  chiefly  attracted  attention  in  tho  various 
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attempts  to  apply  liquid  fuel,  and  therefuro  it  becomes  a 
quest i<>n  of  ospcriul  int'ivst  to  consider  what  may  be  its 
capabilities  as  fuel  compared  with  coal  and  with  various 
kinds  of  petroleum  and  shale  oil.  For  this  reason  I 
have  computed  the  evaporative  power  and  evaporative 
duty  corresponding  to  the  composition  of  this  material 
on  tho  same  general  principle  whii-h  was  applied  in 
the  cise  of  pctrolr-um  and  its  more  closely  related 
analogies,  and  I  shall  feel  glad  iT  you  think  tho  subject 
of  sufficient  interest  to  afford  tho  results  a  place  in  your 
Journal.  Although  the  term  "  creasote"  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  mat-rial  now  referred  to,  it  consists  only 
in  part  of  the  substance  known  to  chemists  as  creasote, 
or  to  the  extent  of  about  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  bulk. 
Tho  remaining  portion  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of 
napthalin,  anthracene,  ami  liquid  hydrocarbons,  known 
by  the  names  xylol,  cumol,  and  cymol.  Tho  crude 
creasote  itself  consists  of  two  substances,  known  by  the 
names  phenol  and  cressol.  Tho  composition  of  these 
substances  respectively  is  as  follows  : — 

Carbon.          Ilvdrrfren.  Oxyfren. 

Phenol    ..  76-60    6  40    1700 

Cressol    ..  7770  ....  741  ....  1482 

Napthalin  0575  ....  625  ....  — 

Anthracene  9438  ....  5-62  ....  — 

Xvlol  ....  90-56  ....  9-44  ....  — 

Cumol     ..  90-00    10-00    — 

Cymol....  89-55  ....  10  45  ....  — 

According  to  these  data,  and  on  tho  assumption  that  the 
combustible  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  these 
substances  will  generate — when  burnt  with  just  suf- 
ficient air  for  perfect  combustion — quantities  of  heat 
capable  of  converting  respectively  11-359  lbs.  and 
41  895  lbs.  of  water  at  60-  Fahr.  into  steam  at  212° 
Fahr.  for  each  pound  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  burnt,  the 
theoretical  evaporative  power  of  these  substances,  and 
the  evaporati  ve  duty  they  are  capable  of  effecting  when 
the  furnace  gas  is  discharged  at  600°  Fahr.  above  tho 
temperature  of  the  air  supplied  to  the  furnuce,  will  be  as 
follows  for  each  pound  of  substance  burnt : — 


Phenol     . . 

Cressol  .. 
Anthracene 
Napthalin 

Xylol   

Cumol  .... 
( \  mol 


Evaporative  power. 


It.-,.  .f  wator  at -il'j" 

12-  2137 

13-  00% 
15-2117 

15-  4035 

16-  58(36 
16-7838 
16-9422 


of  water  at  it'f. 
10-5025 
111632 
130751 

13-  2675 

14-  2415 
14-4126 
14*5500 


Dead  oil  may  possibly  contain  some  other  substances 
richer  in  hydrogen  than  any  of  those  above  named,  and 
in  such  case  the  oil  would  have  a  proportionately  greater 
evaporative  power ;  but  these  substances  may  be  fairly 
taken  a3  representing  the  composition  of  dead  oil ; 
and  as  thoir  evaporative  power  varies  from  12-24  to 
16-94,  while  the  corresponding  evaporative  duty  varies 
from  10-5  to  14-5,  the  mean  values  being  15-18  and 
13  03,  the  evaporative  duty  of  which  dead  oil  is  capable 
will  average  about  13lbs.  of  water,  heated  from  60°,  and 
converted  into  steam  at  212"  F.,  and  it  will  vary  mrtro 
or  less  in  this  respect  according  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  substances  it  may  happen  to  contain.  At  the 
samo  time  it  will  bo  seen  that  14lbs.  of  water  heated 
from  60°,  and  evaporated  at  212°,  is  tho  maximum  that 
could  bo  expected  in  any  case.  In  ordor  to  complete  the 
comparison  between  this  material  and  coal  as  fuel  for 
steam  vessels,  if  the  average  duty  realised  With  coal  on 
board  ship  bo  taken  as  equal  to'  71bs.  of  water  heated 
from  60-  and  evaporated  at  212"  F.,  the  maximum  effi- 
cacy of  dead  oil  might  be  about  100  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  coal,  as  now  ordinarily  used.  Consequently 
the  weight  of  oil  required  to  fuel  a  vessel  would  b«  only 
half  thai  of  tho  coal  required.  Then,  taking  tho  ton  of 
coal  as  stowed  on  board  ship  to  occupy  43  cubic  feet, 
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and  tho  ton  of  dead  oil  as  occupying  34  cubic  feet,  a 
quantity  of  oil  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  coal  would  occupy 
only  17  cubic  feet.  Therefore  the  use  of  this  oil  as  fuel 
would  be  attended  with  a  saving  of  one-half  tho  weight 
of  coal  to  bo  carried,  and  to  about  60  per  cent,  of  tho 
stowago  space  required  for  coal.  These  results  fall  very 
far  short  of  some  of  tho  result*  reported  to  have  been 
obtained  in  practice ;  but  as  wo  arc  still  without  any 
satisfactory  evidence  that  these  practical  results  are  to 
be  depended  upon,  notwithstanding  tho  great  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  I  first  pointed  out  this  de- 
ficiency, and  although  tho  use  of  liquid  fuel  is  advertised 
as  having  boon  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Government,* 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  must,  for  the  present  at  least, 
adhere  to  that  method  of  estimating  the  relative  efficacy 
of  fuel  which  has  hitherto  been  customary,  and  take  the 
results  which  it  furnishes  as  above  stated  to  represent 
the  facts  of  tho  case  pretty  nearly. — I  am,  &c,  Benjamin 
H.  Paul.   

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

1.  Opening  Address  of  the  Pre- 
Severtsof,  "  Exploration  of  theThlan  Shan 
Mountain*."    3.  Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  (.'.  Rawllnson.  K.C.B., 

OV.  I 


Mow  Royal  Geographical,  8| 

sident.    2.  M.  Severta 


"  Route*  between  Eastern  Turkestan  and  N 
...Ethnological,  s.  I.  Dr.  Blanc,  "On  the  Abyssiniins. 
2.  Mr.  It.  A.  Cole,  "  On  the  Discovery  of  Cromlechs  in 
India."  3.  Lieut.  Bteel,  "  On  the  Khaala  Trit.es." 
...Zoological,  84.  1.  Letters  from  Sir  Rutherford  Alcoek, 
Mr.  Swlnhoe,  and  other  correspondent*.  2.  Report  by 
the  Secretary  on  recent  addition*  to  the  Society's  Mena- 
gerie. 3.  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  "  Notes  on  the  History  and 
Geographical  Relations  of  the  Cttatta  frequenting  Davis 
Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay." 


patents. 


Morgan,  II.  Macaulay,  and 


from  Commiuiontrt  0f  Patau*'  Journal,  Oetotxr  30. 

GrAKTs  of  Provisional  PaoTECTIost. 

Augers,  boring  bits,  4c— 3191-C.  Whltehouse. 
Boats,  propelling  on  canals,  Ac— 3100— E.  Evans. 
Boilers — 3084  -  J.  Arnold. 
Boots,  Ac.,  soles  of-3090-M.  P,  Manfleld. 

Bottles,  treating,  to  prepare  them  to  receive  beer,  Ac.—  3l6j— \V.  T. 
Read. 

Bottles,  Ac.,  packing— 19*5—  J.  Perry. 
Buildings,  constructing — 3162  —I.  A.  Vi 
Buttons,  Ac.— 3092— A.  MacMlllan. 
Carts,  dust  and  water— 3196—  J.  Rae. 
Casks,  Ac.,  bung  hushes  for— 3110— G.  P.  Grant. 
Cisterns,  Ac.,  cast-iron— 3105 -J.  C. 

F.  W.  Walde 
Cocks,  taps,  Ac.-3116-W.  H.  8.  Auhin  and  B. 
Drags  for  the  wheels  of  vehicles-31T9-r>.  Wilson. 
Fire-arms,  breech-loading -2942-C.  E.  Bmoman. 
Fire-arms,  revolving  and  repeating — 3131— F.  A.  Le  Mat. 
Furnaces,  burning  cornbusUblc  liuulds  in— 3183— H.  Buimlng,  jun. 
Furniture,  Ac.,  extending  frame*  for  —30*8 — F.  Zyscl. 
Gaseliers,  Ac.,  holders  for  glass  and  other  globes  or  shades  for— 3209 

— D.  and  A.  Posener  and  M.  L'nger. 
Glass,  Ac.,  polishing— 2*80— E  T.  Hughes. 
Iron  and  steel-3108- 1.  Orifflths. 
Lac— 3161-J.  and  A.  Ball. 

Lattices,  travelling,  for  conveying  fibrous  materials  Into  or  out  of 

machines -3147  -  E.  Leach. 
Lead  pencil  and  eraser  combined— 3077  —  F.  Ayckbourn. 
Locks  and  latches— .1153 -C.  G  Gumpcl. 
Looking  glasses,  Ac.— 3193- W.  II.  Howes. 
Looms — 3076— T.  Siirarand  T.  Richmond. 
Looms    3082- W.  Bland. 
Looms-31»7— T.  Wrigley. 

Mat!        i,  siting— 316»— E.  Peyton. 

Mines,  Ac.,  sinking  shafts  for-  «)72-J.  Chaudron. 
Motive-power  engines  -3197  -W.  O  .re  and  J.  Thornhlll. 
Motive- power,  obtaining  by  means  of  the  wind— 3014 —J.  Olivier. 
Mules  for  spinning  and  doubling— 3199— J.  Elcc. 
Ores  and  minerals, ealclnlng-2950-H  Oxland  and  .1.  Hocklng.Jan. 
Ores,  minerals,  Ac.,  calcining— 3112— T.  Merz  and  G  Thomson. 
Ores,  Ac,  washing— 3 Hi  -  \\*.  T.  Rickarl  and  W.  C.  Paul. 
Paving— 3111— F.  Harnett. 

Poison  bottles,  Ac,  Kbel  attachments  for— 3096— W.  Jarvis. 
Printed  works.  preiwrlug  the  folded  paper  sheets  used  for-3185- 

R.  A.  Green. 
Pumps -3094 -H.  A.  Bonneville. 
Railway  breaks  -3201-0.  Voigt. 
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Railway  trains,  apparatus  for  communicaUng  between  the  ] 

guards,  and  drivers  of— 3127— J.  Ward. 
Scarves,  Ac,  fastening— 3157— G.  C.  Attree  and  T.  Dernier. 
Scissors— 3189— B.  Hunt. 

Screws,  cutting— 2004— 8.  Bowen.C.  Glover.  R.  n.  Davis, T.  Stand- 
ford,  T.  Scott,  A.  M.  Bell,  E.  Sheldon,  W.  Farmer,  L. 
E.  Colburn,  and  J.  C.  Cole. 

Sewage,  treating— 3203—  G.  Chapman. 

Ships  of  war,  constructing  —2462 — T.  R.  Oswald. 

Silrer  and  gold,  separation  of  copper,  Ac,  from— 3167— R. 

Syrup  and  sngar— 3171— W.  E.  Newton. 

Tobacco  pipes— 3807—  J.  Lorkin. 

Tobacco  pipes,  Ac,  manufacturing— 2910— W.  II.  J.  Groat. 
Vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  substances,  apparatus  for 
dyeing,  cooking,  Ac— 3104— S.  Traghelra. 

J. 
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1741. 
1954. 

1955. 
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Carriage  wheels— 3227— W.  K.  Foster. 
Refrigerators -3278—  W.  Mori. 
Steel,  converting  cast-iron  Into— 3237— A.  B.  Reran). 
Water  craft,  propelling— 32J3 — G.  T.  V 
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1524. 

1527. 
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J.  Dunbar  A  R.  Nicholson. 
J.  and  M.  Pearson, 
(i.  T.  Bousfield. 
O.  A.  Cox. 

A.  DieU. 
II.  Waugh. 

J.  Botlomlcy. 
S.  Robotham. 
T.  and  G  O.pe. 
W.  Wright. 
C.  D.  Fox. 
J.  J.  Long. 
R.  Scott. 
J.  Gough. 
W.  Fcrrie. 

J.  Dendy  and  J.  R.  Beard. 

J.  Betteley. 

8.  Parr  and  A.  Strong. 

B.  F.  Wcatherdon. 
T.  Beelcy. 

J.  Ltlllc. 
A.  Munro. 
A.  B.  Childs. 
J.  Warnc. 
W.  E.  Everltt. 
J.  El.  Johnson. 
J.  Heaton. 
F.  Barnett. 
J,  Maistre. 
A.  Smith. 

J .E. Hoy cc  A  R. Harrington. 
J.  H.  Johnson. 


2048. 
21  *9. 
2264. 
2440. 


W.  R.  Lake. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
L  Msthel. 
8.  Holt  and  J. 
J.  O.  Walker  and  C.  ! 
J.G.Walker. 
J.  Bruce  and  R.  I 
A.  James. 
J.  A.  Jones. 
W.  E.  Everltt. 
H.  B.  Barlow. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
N.  Bascvl. 
J.  II.  Johnson. 
A.  V.  Newton. 
J.  Price. 
A.  J.  Murray. 
A.  Parkes. 
W.  Seek. 
F.  Wlrth. 

W.C.  and  R.G.  Sillar  and 

0.  W.  YVlgner. 
L.  B.  I*rlndlc. 
A.  V.  Newton. 
U.  Highton. 
J.  Jcfferys. 
J.  Gill. 

II.  A.  Bonneville. 
J.  H.. 


Patkhts 

W.  E.  Gcdge. 

E.  and  G.  II.  Morgan. 
W.  Marshall. 

W.  Estor  and  M.  Terrero. 
D.  P.  Wright. 
J.  C lough. 

G.  Kent. 

D.  R.  Macgrcgor  ami  P. 
Tayscn. 

W.  B  ale. 

F.  J.  King. 
R.  L.iblinski. 
T.  Warren. 

F.  T.  Hall. 
M.  Henry. 
W  Harvie. 

M.  A  MulrA  J.McIlwham. 

H.  A.  lionnevllle. 
B.  Pickering. 

A.  C  Henderson. 
A.  C.  Henderson. 
J.  H.  Johnson. 
O.  Uowdan  and  J.  R.  Dick- 
inson. 
A.  M.  t'lark. 

G.  T.  Seydel. 
J.  H.  W.  Bigg*. 


Ska  lkd. 

1513.  A.  D.  E.  Boucher. 

1634.  A.  D.  E.  Boucher. 

1664.  C  lies. 

1669.  W.  Taskerjun. 

1575.  T.  B.  Kay. 

1638.  J.  Pollock. 

1686.  C.  Fusnot. 

1689.  W.  E  Newton. 

1692.  J.  Oury. 

1724.  J.  Adams. 

1732.  W.  E.  Newton. 

1808.  W.  E.  Newton. 

1*0*.  W.  J2.  Newton. 

1*14.  R.  Soans. 

1*16.  J.  H.  Johnson. 

1930.  C.  Host:Ung  and  E.  Vlvet. 

2050.  J.  Hlne. 

tUfc  G.  Davies. 

2148.  G  Davies. 

2J13.  W.  Gilbert. 

2321.  J.  Ktlncr. 

2323.  A.  B  ichkolu. 

2329.  G.  A.  Thlblergc 

2417.  J.  Heaton. 

2418.  J.  Heaton. 
2620.  H.  ' 


Patxxts  oh 

2760.  J.Johnson. 
2839.  R.  Smith,  Jun. 
2*98.  E.  J.  Davis. 
27H9.  W.  Whittle. 


Dtrrr  or  160  has  im 
2795.  W.  DeakinandJ. 

[  2*08.  M.Ta'yllss. 
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Pat«3ti«  on  which  ma  8taht  Dtrrr  or  £100  was  1 
2746.  M.  A  M.  Myers  A  W.  Hill.  |  2900.  G.  Parry. 
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Notice  to  Members. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Fiftcenth  Session  of 
the  Society  will  commenco  on  MONDAY,*  the 
23rd  NOVEMBER  inst.,  when  the  Opening 
Address  will  bo  delivered  by  Lord  Hbnry  G. 
Lennox,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  Wednesday 
evening  meetings,  the  chair  being  taken  at 
8  o'clock : — 

1868.  November   —   —   83*  25 

„    December    2     9    16    23  — 

1869.  January   —   —   20  27 

„    February    3    10    17  24 

„  March   3  10  17  —  31 

„  April    7  14  21  28 

„  May   5  12  19  26 

,,  June    —  —  —  —  30f 

For  the  Meetings  previous  to  Christmas,  the 
following  arrangements  have  been  made  : — 

NOVEMBER  23. -Monday .—Opening  Address  by  Lord 
Hbnry  G.  Lennox,  M.P..  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Novemher  25.—"  A  Glnnce  at  the  Pant  and  Present 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  with  some  Suggestions  as  to 
the  Future."  By  S.  T.  Daveni-okt,  Esq.,  Financial 
Officer  of  the  Society. 

Decemuer  2.—"  Further  Notes  on  the  Productive 
Industries  of  Natal."  By  Dr.  Mann,  Superintendent 
of  Education  and  Special  Commissioner  for  the  Colony. 

Deckkheii  9.— "On  the  Theory  of  Boiling,  in  con- 
nection with  some  Processes  in  the  Useful  Arte."  By 
Chas.  Tomlixsov,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

Dbcbmrbr  10.— "On  Artificial  Freezing."  By  Dr. 
B.  n.  Paul. 

Decemuer  23.— "Description  of  the  Electric  Organ." 
By  Henry  Brycesox,  Esq. 

A  book  of  blank  Tickets  of  Admission  to  the 
MeetingB  is  now  being  sent  to  each  Member, 
who  is  privileged  to  introduce  two  friends  to  each 
Meeting  on  their  presenting  orders  signed  by 
him.  Additional  Tickets  will  bo  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  first  Course  of  Cantor  Lectures  for  the 
ensuing  Session  will  be  "  On  the  Aniline  or 
Coal  Tar  Colours,"  by  W.  H.  Perkin,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  and  will  consist  of  three  Lectures, 
to  be  delivered  on  Monday  Evenings,  the  7th, 
14th,  and   21st  December,  at  Eight  o'clock. 

•  A»  the  Elections  render  It  Impossible  fur  the  Chairman  of  the 
Counoil  to  attend  on  the  1-th  ln»t.,thc  Opening  Meeting  U  unavoid- 
ably po»ii>oned  to  Monday,  the  23rd  of  November. 

t  Tho  Annual  General  Meeting  :  the  Chair  will  bo  taken  at  Four 
o'clock.   No  Visitor*  are  admitted  to  this  MceUn&. 


Other  courses  are  being  arranged,  particulars 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  Journal.  These 
Lectures  are  open  to  Members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilego  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  Lecture.  Tickets  for  this  purpose  will  bo 
forwarded  in  due  course. 

Members  are  reminded  that,  should  any  of 
their  friends  wish  to  join  tho  Society,  the 
opening  of  tho  Session  is  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  proposing  them. 

Prizes. 

The  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Committee,  offer  the  following  prizes  for  Im- 
proved Railway  Meat  Vans,  Milk  Vans,  and 
Milk  Cans :— 

1.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  meat  by 
roil,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduco  to  a  minimum  the 
deterioration  which  moat  now  suffers  in  it*  transit  by  rail. 
The  principal  evils  to  bo  avoided  are— exceiwivo  changes 
of  temperature,  and  injuries  by  pressuro,  by  handling, 
exposure  to  dust,  insects,  &c.  This  prize  may  be  a  warded 
for  an  improved  railway  meat  van  or  for  a  travelling 
meat  larder  suitable  for  railways. 

Model  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  to  be 
sent  in. 

2.  For  an  improved  method  of  conveying  milk  cans 
by  rail,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduco  to  a  minimum  tho 
deterioration  which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail 
in  tho  ordinary  open  trucks.  The  principal  evils  to  l>o 
avoided  are— tho  heating  and  shaking  of  the  milk  cans. 

Model  of  an  improved  railway  milk  van,  on  a  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  tho  foot,  to  be  sent  in. 

3.  For  an  improved  railway  milk  can,  tho  Society's 
Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tho  deterio- 
ration which  milk  now  suffers  in  its  transit  by  rail  in  tho 
ordinary  milk  cans,  or  "  churns."  The  principal  evils 
to  bo  avoided  arc — tho  heating  of  the  milk,  and  all 
motion  within  tho  can  which  may  cause  the  butter}* 
particles  to  separate. 

A  specimen  of  the  improved  railway  milk-can  to  be 
sent  in. 

The  models  and  specimens  for  competition 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  before  the  1st  February,  1S(>!». 

Subscriptions. 

The  Michaelmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutts  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.— ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Tho  following  arc  some  of  the  principal  portions  of  an 
address  by  tho  President  of  tho  above  Society,  (ieortro 
Robertson,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.R.S.E..  concluding  tho 
session  of  1867-68,  delivered  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  held  on  the  9th  inst. 

After  a  few  remarks  on  the  attention  that  this  subject 
has  recently  excited,  the  President  said  : — 

I  am  not  going  deeply  into  the  subject  of  primary 
education,  or  farther  into  tho  question  of  compulsory 
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education,  than  to  say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  education  will  be  miulc  ab 
compulsory  in  Great  Britain  ns  it  is  fit  present  in  Prussia, 
Sixonv  Massachusetts,  and  some  other  countries.  1 
belief  that  tho  difficnltie*.  -when  faced,  would  be  found 
to  vanish  ;  and  that,  in  a  short  timu,  no  more  compulsion 
would  be  required  than  is  now  r<  quired  to  enforce  other 
branches  of  the  law.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  a  hardship 
to  be  compelled  to  keep  our  hands  cut  of  our  neighbour  8 
pockets ;  nor  would  it,  I  tliink,  bo  regarded  as  a  hard- 
ship to  be  compelled  to  .send  our  children  to  school. 
The  working  men  of  England  would  soon  cheerfully 
acknowledge.  even  in  the  agricultural  districts,  that  a 
man  has  no  right  to  profit  by  the  labour  of  his  child  to 
tho  destruction  of  it*  mind. 

Every  branch  of  learning,  every  species  of  knowledge 
every  kind  of  trade,  has  a  science  in  it,  and  mny  bo 
technically  taught;  thnt  is,  the  theory  of  it  may  bo 
taught  so'  as  usefully  to  be  entwined  with  the  practice. 
Technical  education,  properly  speaking,  dors  not  include 
the  manual  instruction  which  can  only  thoroughly  be 
acquired  in  the  workshop.  In  every  department  of 
industry  it  is  tho  combination  of  theory  with  practice 
which  produces  the  highest  result,  and  that  with  a 
certainty  and  avoidance  of  waste  quite  unapproachable 
by  rule  of  thumb,  or  practical  knowledge  alone. 

The  value  of  technical  education  of  the  higher  kind, 
though  considerable  for  what  are  at  present  called  the 
learned  professions,  the  Church,  the  law.  and  physic,  is 
more  immediately  applicable  to  tho  engineer  and  the 
architect,  tho  metallurgist  and  the  miner,  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  chemical  manufacturer.  It  is  also  of  great 
service  now-a-days  to  tho  officers  of  tho  navy,  army,  and 
mercantile  marine.  When  we  think  of  the  numbers 
engaged  in  these  professions,  and  their  enormous  value 
to  the  prosperity  of  England,  we  at  once  gain  a  notion 
of  the  importance  of  the  question. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  supplying  scientific  education 
to  the  adult*  of  the  nrtizan  class,  those  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  school,  and  are  now  labouring  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  for  daily  tread  ;  and  that  is,  by  giving 
them  opportunities  of  attending  cheap,  but  good,  sys- 
tematic courses  of  evening  lectures,  similar  to  those 
delivered  at  our  admirable  School  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh. 
Thev  must  also  have  every  opportunity  given  them  of 
studying  tho  collec  tions  of"  industry  and  natural  science 
which  I  hope  will  soon  be  formed  in  every  one  of  our 
large  towns. 

The  difficulties  regarding  the  scientific  education  ol 
the  future  apply,  not  ho  much  to  the  present  adult 
generation,  as  to  that  which  is  springing  up.  In  my 
opinion,  the  technical  education  of  the  young  may  bo 
commenced  along  with  the  common  elements  of  rudi- 
mentary education  at  present  taught. 
. 

It  may  bo  commenced  at  oneo  throughout  tho  coun- 
try, in  every  parish  school,  and  in  all  classes  of  society, 
with  tho  existing  machinery,  and  with  the  existing  sub- 
jects of  ordinary  education,  by  the  science  of  those  every- 
day subjects  being  more  efficiently  taught  than  it  is  at 
present. 

The  question  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  schools, 
graded  or  otherwise,  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish, 
on  the  large  scale,  of  a  purely  technical  nature,  .such  a* 
those  on  tho  Continent,  I  do  nut  think  (and  I  say  it  with 
deference)  can  Iw  settled  just  at  once.  In  the  present 
state  of  matters  tho  country  is  hardly  ripe  even  for 
immediate,  certainly  not  t'<>r  hasty  action  in  this  respect. 
Full  use  is  not  le  of  tlx-  t<  rhnical  institutions  now 
in  existenc  e,  stu  b  .is  the  School  of  Mini  r  ;  and  a  healthy 
and  not  s^i-moili'  demand  must  first  set  in  kf'.iv  any 
purely  seieiitiiie  .  sUbiMme  at  on  n  large  scale  would  be 
quite  free  from  the  ri-k  of  failure. 

Having  glanced  at  the  want  of  success  in  many  of 
the  higher  teehnieul  selumls  and  college*  which  have 
hitherto  been  establish,  d  in  England,  and  traced  what 


ho  lielieved  to  be  tho  causes  for  their  failure,  the  pre- 
sident went  on  to  say :— 

I  trust  that  the  governors  of  educational  institutions 
(with  educational  endowments),  while  "considering  im- 
pending changes,  will  bear  in  mind  the  enormous  help 


they  may  givo  towards  training  the  rising  generation 
in  the  principles  of  science,  and  will  endeavour  to 
impart  that  class  of  information  which  is  most  useful  to 
boys  who  have  to  make  their  bread  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  even  though  it  may  not  be  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  recorded  wishes  of  tho  pious 
founders,  who  lived,  it  may  be,  centuries  ago. 

To  give  nn  impetus  just  at  the  right  moment,  we 
have  Mr.  Whitworth  nobly  coming  forward  and  de- 
voting £100,000  of  the  profits  of  his  own  industrial 
career  towards  the  technical  education  of  his  professional 
brethren.  The  foundation  of  a  chair  of  engineering 
Edinburgh  University  by  Sir  David  Baxter,  and 
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tho  be  tter  endowment  of  the  chair  of  agriculture  by 
tho  Highland  Society,  arc  ateo  matters  of  moro  than 
local  interest,  in  both  these  cases  the  Government 
promptly  tamo  forward,  in  answer  to  the  memorials 
presented  to  tho  Treasury,  in  which,  I  may  mention, 
our  Society  took  part.  Tho  Government  appear  to  art 
on  the  principle  of  helping  those  who  help  themselves, 
but  it  will  not  do  for  them  in  all  cases  to  wait  for 
localities  to  stir,  for  in  matters  connected  with  educa- 
tion it  very  often  happens  that  the  place  where 
education  is  most  wanted  is  tho  very  place  that 
not  know  its  own  wants  ;  and  even  if  wants  be  sua 
peoplo  are  not  always  willing  to  put  their  hands 
pockets,  unless  tho  wants  are  very  clearly  proved. 

The   Universities  are  beginning  to  move  in  the 
required  direction.    Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
opening  their  arms  to  science  ;  the  General  Council  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  agreed  to  add  natural 
science  to  its  Arts  curriculum ;  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  has  also  agreed  to  include  chemistry  in  its 
curriculum ;  the  High  School,  the  Edinburgh  Institu- 
1  tion,  and  other  schools,  arc  taking  steps  in  tho  same 
direction ;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  the  hop©  that 
tho  trustees  of  tho  new  Fcttes  College  (which  is  to  be 
founded  on  the  English  system)  will  bear  in  mind  that 
Harrow,  liughy,  and  even  Eton,  that  stronghold  of  the 
old  svstem,  have  at  length  givrn  way  to  the  science 
'  education  movement.    All  these  are  hopeful  signs  that 
I  tho  present  is  no  mere  surface  agitation,  and  that  the 
I  system  of  modern  education  will  be  stirred  to  its  inmuat 
depths. 

The i-o  is  one  great  difference  which  must  always  exist 
between  classical  and  scientific  education.  The  founda- 
tion upon  which  classical  education  is  based  was  laid 
centuries  ago ;  the  edifice  is  complete ;  every  stone  is 
laid  that  ever  can  be  laid,  and  the  building  is  now 
oxposed  to  the  destructive  hand  of  time.  It  can  never 
be  rebuilt,  or  even  repaired.  You  may  have  what  is 
called  a  classical  style — in  English,  French,  German,  or 
other  languages,  imitations  of  the  original  structure- 
but  tho  classics  themselves  are  dead,  and  gone  :  the 
works  of  their  standard  writers  are  embalmed  in  amber' 
In  this,  probably,  consists  one  of  their  chief  values,  that 
for  all  timo  the  ancient  authors  remain  of  the  same  im- 
portance for  educational  purposes. 

Very  different  is  it  with  science.  It  is  always,  and 
must  bo  always,  progressive.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  such  standard  writers,  for  all  time,  in  science, 
as  Homer  and  Virgil  are  in  classics.  The  standards 
will  always  be  changing,  will  always  be  in  process  of 
being  improved.  A  student  in  science  is  always  on  the 
march,  is  always  learning  something  new.  To  some 
minds  this  may  appear  a  disadvantage,  to  others  an 
advantage. 

1  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  study  of  tho  dead 
languages  as  a  means,  perhaps  the  best  means,  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  but  the  past  ought  not  to  be  put  in 
too  great  prominence  over  the  present,  for  the  present  is 
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absolutely  necessary,  while  the  past  is  not.  Tho  greater 
part  of  mankind  make  their  bread  by  tho  present,  and 
not  by  the  past. 

Of  tho  practical  advantage  of  tho  two  systems,  there 
cannot  bo  a  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  most  valuable  in 
this  work-a-day  world.  Take  any  science — take  astro- 
nomy, for  example.  What  more  wonderful  and  more 
useful  book  is  there,  written  by  uninspired  man,  than 
the  Nautical  Al  nmnac  V  As  a  practical  means  of  making 
a  nation  great,  rich,  and  prosperous,  it  excel.''  all  th 
volumes  classical  authors  ever  wrote.  .  .  .  Without 
astronomy,  tho  commerce  of  England  would  shrink  into 
a  more  coasting-tnide,  tho  perils  both  of  sea  and  land 
would  bo  enormously  increased,  and  time  and  space 
would  be  a  confused  chaos. 


It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
tho  British  Association,  that  at  Rugby,  where  the 
study  of  natural  science  has  been  made  compulsorv 
since  1864,  the  masters  are  of  opinion  that  the  school, 
as  a  whole,  is  tho  bi  tter  for  it,  and  that  the  scholar- 
ship is  not  worse.  This  agrees  with  tho  experience  of 
Germany,  where  both  the  mathematician  Jind  scholars  are 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  England,  and  where  natural 
science  is  much  cultivated.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I 
am  fully  justified  in  saying  that  classics  and  science  need 
not  clash,  but  might  he  made  to  assist  each  other. 

Nor  am  I  willing  to  concede  that  the  study  of  the 
various  natural  sciences  may  not,  in  course  of  time,  as 
they  become  better  understood  and  are  more  systemati- 
cally taught,  prove  to  the  full  as  valuable  a  mental  dis- 
cipline as  classics,  and  be  as  useful  towards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind.  And  why  not  P  Tho  end  and  object 
of  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  is  tho  cultivation  of 
literature.  Tho  love  of  letters  existed  in  the  mind  of 
man  before  tho  dawn  of  science,  and  for  many  a  long 
year  tho  means  of  cultivating  letters  existed  alone  in  the 
dead  languages.  A  happier  day  has  been  reserved  for 
us.  Science,  like  poetry,  like  history,  has  also  its  litera- 
ture— is  born  a  new  sister  to  the  lovely  nine — and  letters 
may  now  be  cultivated  in  the  works  of  Herschel, 
Whewell,  Chalmers,  and  Hugh  Miller,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  Flato,  and  Aristotle. 

One  part  of  the  first  resolution  adopted  at  tho  Confer- 
ence at  the  Society  of  Arts  (in  London),  was  that 
"  special  institutions  for  technical  instruction,  including 
museums,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of 
socioty,  and  to  tho  industries  of  the  country,  should  be 
established  and  maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
The  -words  ''including  museums,"  were  not  in  the 
original  motion  proposed  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and 
seconded  by  Earl  Russell,  but  were  added  in  accordance 
with  an  amendment  suggested  by  one  of  the  represent- 
atives of  tho  working-clnsses,  who  strongly  urged  the 
value  of  museums  and  industrial  exhibitions,  and  told  us 
how  much  they  were  appreciated  by  the  classes  he 
represented.  Indeed,  museums  are  almost  a  necessity  to, 
and  a  result  of,  the  extension  of  science,  and  one  might  bo 
established  in  every  largo  town.  I  do  not  mean  a  vast 
collection  of  expensive  and  miscellaneous  curiosities, 
that  is  more  sensational  than  useful,  but  a  systematic 
collection  illustrative  of  the  geology,  botany,  and  natural 
history  of  the  district  at  least.  Every  manufacturing 
town,  or  the  seat  of  any  special  industry,  should  also 
have  an  exhaustive  collection  of  the  industries  of  the 
district,  renewed  and  kept  up  to  the  latest  improvements. 

The  appreciation  of  museums  is  on  the  increase  ;  for  I 
see  from  the  list  Heport  from  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment that  in  1.H67  the  number  of  per^ms  wln»  visited 
the  various  collections  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
was  1,30.5,374,  an  increase  of  14  per  c  ut.  on  the  previous 
year. 

The  convention  which  h:is  been  en  ten  d  into  this  year 
between  tho  princes  of  Europe,  in  which  they  agree, 
mutually,  to  assist  museums  in  interchanging  casts  and 
copies  of  national  objects  for  tho  promotion  of  art,  will 


render  the  formation  of  collections  much  easier  and  less 
expensive  than  formerly. 

I  have  heard  it  objected  that  the  Government  Depart- 
ment always  talk  of  technical  education  as  if  it  were 
something  separate  and  distinct  from  general  education. 
How  could  they  do  otherwise  ?  There  was  no  science 
in  the  ordinary  system  of  national  education,  and  the 
Department  was  c mated  for  the  purpose  of  grafting 
science  on  to  it.  When  the  two  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated they  will  grow  together,  but  till  then  they  must 
of  necessity  be  spoken  of  as  distinct. 

After  enlarging  generally  upon  the  system  of  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art,  and  defending  the  principle 
of  "payment  on  results,"  the  President  continued  as 
follows : — 

I  think  that  the  people  of  Scotland  ought  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Government  schemo,  and  not  con- 
demn and  criticise  it  without  trial.  It  is  working  well 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  will  no  doubt  work  better 
as  the  weak  points  are  found  out  and  remedied.  Nothing 
is  perfect  at  first,  or  turned  out  complete  in  overy  detail, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  by  degrees  on 
the  original  scheme.  If  it  be  found  on  trial  (and  it 
cannot  be  proved  except  by  trial)  that  some  modifications 
are  required  to  suit  the  system  of  educution  or  tho 
tomporamont  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Government  would  take  such  alterations  into  careful 

;  consideration. 



Learned  and  scientific  societies  might  do  a  great  deal 
,  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  present  movement,  if  thoy 
•  were  to  follow  the  good  example  set  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  who  propose  to  give  annually  two 
!  gold  and  two  bronze  medals  for  general  competition 
among  the  boys  of  our  principal  public  schools.  Tho 
|  medals  are  to  bo  given  for  pre-eminence  in  political 
;  geography  and  in  physical  geography,  and  aro  to  be 
.  competed  for  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  in  each  year. 

The  Chemical,  Botanical,  Geological,  and  other 
j  Societies  and  Institutions  would  do  well  to  follow  this 
I  good  example. 

To  be  the  gold  medallist  for  the  year  of  one  of  thnso 
societies  would  be  a  great  feather  in  a  boy's  cap.  Tho 
competition  for  tho  medals  would  keep  up  a  healthy  and 
friendly  rividry  between  our  principal  public  schools, 
and  would  no  doubt  stimulate  the  demand  for  tho 
modern  system  of  education. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  and  practical 
way  of  promoting  scientific  education  is  to  rouse  u; 
interest,  and  convince  the  employers  of  labour  of  i 
value.  Were  the  manufacturers  all  over  the  country 
thoroughly  convinced  of  this,  and  determined  to  show 
that  they  appreciated  it,  by  promoting  and  giving 
higher  wages  to  those  workmen  who  were  technically 
trained,  they  would  rouso  up  such  a  demand  as  would 
satisfy  tho  most  anient  well-wishers  of  the  cause.  It 


is  the  employers  of  labour  who  may  be  said  to  have  tho 
great  prizes  of  life  to  give  away,  in  comparison  with 
which  all  the  medals  and  certificates  a  department  can 
grant  nro  only  the  means  towards  an  end.  If  the 
artisans  who  aro  employed  in  engineers'  shops  find 
that  they  get  on  because  they  know  the  principles  of 
mechanics ;  if  those  who  aro  engaged  in  dye-works, 
glass-works,  and  tho  like,  find  that  they  advance  because 
they  know  something  about  the  science  of  chemistry  ;  if 
the"  stone-mason  finds  himself  promoted  beaause  he  is 
acquainted  with  descriptive  geometry  and  drawing;  if 
the  miner  finds  himself  the  captain  of  a  mine  because  he 
understands  geology  then  there  will  bo  no  fear  for  the 
technical  education  of  either  the  present  or  the  future 
race  of  artisans.  And  if  the  rewards  of  life,  whether  at 
college  or  in  professions,  be  in  like  manner  thrown  more 
open  to  science-trained  men,  there  need  be  still  less  fear 

i  for  tho   education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

J  Teachers  and  schools  of  science  would  soon  spring  up  if 
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the  people  found  that  science  would  "  pay."  The  demand 
having  once  boon  created,  it  is  against  all  the  experience 
of  commerce  if  the  supply  docs  not  keep  pace  with  it. 

In  throwing  out  these  somewhat  rambling  observa- 
tions on  the  science  education  movement,  I  have  en- 
deavoured not  to  dogmatise  or  to  enter  too  much  into 
minute  details  of  how,  in  my  opinion,  the  objects  of  the 
movement  may  bo  beat  promoted.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  say  that  we  require  scientific  training ;  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  lay  down  a  system  which  shall  at  once 
bo  satisfactory  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  I  doubt  if 
any  man  living  can  do  that  just  at  present,  and  1 
shall  certainly  not  attempt  it.  It  must  be  done  by 
cautious  trial,' but  without  loss  of  time.  For  any  details 
of  what  arc  the  opinions  of  tho  men  most  competent  to 
judge  of  this  subject,  I  must  refer  you  to  tho  reports  of 
tho  Houso  of  Commons  Select  Committee,  ana  of  the 
committees  appointed  by  the  British  Association,  and  by 
tho  Society  of  Arts.  I  think  the  most  valuable  point 
of  all  is  that  tho  attention  of  tho  country  is  seriously 
roused.  During  last  year,  about  123,500  persons  re- 
ceived direct  instruction  from  tho  Science  and  Art 
Department, — an  increase  of  10,000  or  nearly  9  per 
cent,  on  tho  previous  year.  Many  groat  minds  are 
thinking  of  how  tho  nation  can  be  beat  trained  in  tho 
principles  of  science;  and  no  doubt,  after  a  little 
experience,  the  question  will  work  itself  out  to  a  practical 
result. 


PROPOSED  BRIDGE  OVER   THE  CHANNEL. 

Many  vast  engineering  feats  have  occupied  attention 
during  the  lost  fifteen  years ;  one  of  the  most  daring  is 
that  now  projected  for  tho  purposo  of  overcoming  the 
obstacles  that  nature  has  placed  in  the  way  of  direct 
railway  communication  between  the  two  most  important 
cities  of  Western  Europe,  viz.,  a  bridge  across  tho  Straits 
of  Dover,  by  means  of  which  Paris  will  be  brought  with- 
in a  few  hours  of  London,  and  passengers  for  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Continent  may  bo  enabled  to  arrivo  at 
their  destinations  in  tho  same  carriages  in  which  they 
started  from  England,  and  be  saved  tho  inconvenience 
and  delay  of  embarkation  and  debarkation  involved  in 
the  present  system,  as  well  as,  that  misery  of  all  miseries, 
sea-sickness.  The  Emperor  of  tho  French,  to  whom,  by 
his  Majesty's  express  desire,  the  plans  of  tho  proposed 
bridge  were  submitted,  gave  its  projector,  M.  Ch.  Boutet, 
considerable  encouragement. 

From  a  pamphlet,  recently  published  in  England  with 
a  view  to  explain  the  details  of  tho  undertaking,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proposed  viaduct  will  spring  from  a  point 
on  the  English  coast,  near  the  Shakspenro  Cliff,  Dover, 
at  an  altitude  of  3(>0ft.  above  the  sea,  and  will  terminate 
on  tho  French  coast  at  an  equally  lofty  hill,  known  as 
Cap  Blune  Nez,  at  u  short  distance  from  Calais.  M. 
Boutet  avoids  the  enormous  expense  and  risk  involved 
in  any  attempt  to  construct  piers  on  artificial  islets  in 
the  middle  of  the  Channel,  by  carrying  his  bridge  across 
nine  piers  of  cast  iron  of  unusual  dimensions,  the  bases 
of  which  are  to  be  put  together  and  bolted  on  the  shore, 
and  floated  to  the  ]*>sitions  they  are  intended  to  occupy 
by  means  of  large  sheet-iron  buoys,  oneof  which,  situated 
directly  in  the  centre  of  the  structure,  is  to  be  acted  upon  by 
u  ]>owerful  screw,  by  means  of  which  the  huge  base  can 
be  gradually  lowered  until  the  screw  pile  feet,  upon  which 
it  is  to  stand,  touch  the  bottom  or  bed  of  the  sea,  which 
has  been  ascertained  to  consist  of  solid  chalk,  into  which 
the  pile-screws  are  then  turned.  This  method  of  binding 
the  pier  firmly  to  the  bottom  also  serves  as  a  means  of 
rectifying  the  levels  if  necessary.  The  soundings  in  line 
of  the  proposed  bridge  show  a  maximum  depth  of  1.57ft. 
The.  top  of  the  base  will  be  just  above  tho  level  of  the 
sea  when  the  feet  are  screwed  to  the  bottom,  and  upon 
this  the  upper  portions  are  to  be  erected,  above  water, 
piece  by  piece,  in  the  wMial  manner.  Except  the  centre 
one,  all  th-  piers  at  their  foundations  measure  130  yards 

"Width,  and  ^7  in  length,  diminishing  upwards,  and 
^  at  the  summit  a  square  of  GC  yards  on  cuch  side. 


The  centre  pier  will  be  half  as  largo  again  as  the  other*. 
In  addition  to  their  own  weight,  of  2,500  tons  each,  these 
piers  havo  to  support  an  arch,  of  3,262  yards  in  length, 
weighing  about  14,000  tons. 

To  guard  against  the  destructive  action  of  tho  sea- 
water,  all  tho  submerged  parts  and  those  likely  to  be 
affected  will  Ik?  covered  with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha 
or  some  other  covering  suitablo  for  their  protection. 
Between  tho  abutment  on  the  shoro  and  the  first  large 
pier,  five  temporary  piers  are  placed  at  equal  distances 
in  six  lengths,  of  550  yards  each.    This  done,  there  are 
stretched  in  parallel  lines  31  wire  cables,  two  metres  (*..', 
two  yards  six  inches)  apart.    They  are  connected  and 
bound  together  by  ties  made  of  smaller  cables  which 
interlace  the  large"  ones,  and  hold  each  in  its  place.  The 
whole  forms  a  tress  of  63  yards  wide.    The  tress  thus 
made  is  covered  by  a  wooden  flooring,  a  guard  is  fixed 
on  ouch  side,  and  there  is  at  once  obtained  a  service 
bridge,  upon  wliich  scaffolding  is  erected  to  support  the 
beams  of  tho  bridge  during  their  construction,  the 
scaffolding  being  always  of  a  sufficient  height  above  the 
sea  to  allow  tho  largest  vessels  to  pass  under  it.  The 
beam  or  tress  of  tho  bridge  itself  (in  which  the  originality 
of  tho  project  mainly  consists)  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
1 20  cables  of  iron  wire  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  which 
tho  number  gradually  diminishes  to  the  middle,  where 
there  are  but  30  stretched  horizontally  along  the  line  of 
tho  bridge,  at  a  distance  of  20  inches,  one  above  tho 
other,  connected  every  22  yards,  first  by  perpendicular 
cables  fixed  vertically,  find  then  by  strong  iron  transoms, 
also  placed  vertically.    Each  tress  seen  laterally  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  net,  tho  rectangular  meshes  of 
which  are  20  inches  square.    Upon  tho  vertical  transoms 
rise  small  metal  arches  intended  to  support  the  planking 
or  roadway  of  the  bridge.    Thus,  M.  Boutet  obtains 
;  thorough  rigidity,  making  in  the  meshes  of  the  tress 
j  a  complete  weft.     Tho  interlacing  tho  longitudinal 
cables  by  others  less  bulky,   woven  in   the  form 
of   a   lozenge,   and    the    use  of  vertical  transoms, 
augment  tho  rigidity  of  each,  and  consequently  that 
of  the  beam  itself.    On  the  other  band,  this  divides 
infinitesiuuilly  tho  effect  of  weight  upon  it,  and  weakens, 
to  a  certain  extent,  its  effect  before  the  lower  parts  of  the 
beam  are  bent  under  the  influence  of  u  passing  pressure. 
Five  treses  of  this  sort,  each  3,282  yards  in  length,  fixed 
at  a  distance  of  11  yards  apart  transversely   to  the 
bridge,  are  under-propped  strongly  against  each  other, 
and  constitute  together  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
width  of  the  roadway  is  thus  brought  to  57  yards.  At 
the  piers  tho  longitudinal  tresses  measure  6G  yards  in 
height,  but  17  yards  only  in  the  middle  of  the  length, 
without  reckoning  the  height  of  the  parapet,  which 
would  be  1 1  feet.    The  beams  thus  have  the  form  of  an 
elliptical  arch  of  3,282  yards  in  span;  but,  to  augment 
tho  stability  of  the  work,  the  author  raises  the  central 
point  of  each  tress  by  giving  an  inclination  of  C  in  1,000 
to  tho  two  sides.    The  beams  or  open  tresses  of  M. 
Boutet  are  stated  to   offer  a  considerable  resistance, 
possess  a  perfect  rigidity,  and  are  of  very  light  weight 
as  compared  with  their  enormous  length  and  bearing 
power.    It  is  stated  that  they  are  estimated  to  support 
24  trains  fully  loaded,  met  ting  together  in  tho  middle 
between  any  two  piers,  and  that  the  weight  of  the 
erection  is  30  times  greater  than  the  maximum  forco  of 
tempestuous  winds,  which  would  therefore  be  powerless 
to  shake  its  ponderous  mass. 

M.  Boutet  estimates  tho  cost  of  the  undertaking  at 
lees  than  tight  millions  sterling,  and  expects  that  it 
would  be  finished  in  three  years.  A  company  has  been 
formed  in  France  (half  the  capital  of  which  is  being  sub- 
scribed in  England)  for  tho  purposo  of  promoting!" 
great  international  undertaking. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  COMPRESSED  FUEL. 

Mr.  Warington  W.  Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  his  Paris  Exhi- 
bition report  "On  Apparatus  and  Processes  of  the  Art  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,"  writes  as  follows  :— 
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Within  the  last  fow  years  careful  experiments,  con- 
ducted by  the  administration,  have  proved,  what  was 
long  doubted,  that  Franco  possesses  coals  excellently 
adapted  for  sea  scrvieo ;  and  for  some  timo  past  no  other 
than  French  coal  ha*  been  used  in  the  Imperial  navy. 
But  for  these  purposes  tho  fossil  fuels  from  different 
localities  have  to  bo  judiciously  selected  and  mingled  in 
certain  proportions.  Taking  tho  conl  as  a  whole,  it  is 
noticeable  that  it  makes  much  more  small  and  dust  than 
our  own,  and  is  more  frequently  apt  to  bo  "dirty  "  or 
mixed  with  shale  and  clay.  It  hence  results  that  the 
French  coalmasters  have  been  driven  to  ]my  a  special 
attention  to  methods  of  cleaning  their  produce  and  utiliz- 
ing tho  "alack,"  menu,  or  small  coal.  At  the  Great 
Exhibition,  in  18.51,  Berard's  coal-washing  machine 
camo  before  us  as  a  novelty,  although  it  was  only  in 
certain  details  that  it  could  rightly  on  so  considered  ; 
and,  besides  several  contrivances  for  that  purpose  intro- 
duced more  recently,  a  great  variety  of  ingenious 
apparatus  has  been  brought  into  use  for  making  "  patent 
fuel,"  tujghmrrta — i.e.,  for  pressing  tho  small  coal  into 
cakes  of  various  form  by  the  aid  of  a  small  amount  of 
some  binding  material.  Those  briquette*  are  highly 
reported  upon  for  naval  uso ;  in  thoir  carriage  to  the 
porta  there  is  a  loss  of  only  1  per  cent,  against  from  6 
to  10  per  cent,  on  lump  coal ;  and  when  stored  abroad 
they  are  found  after  two  years'  exposure  scarcely  at  all 
injured,  whilst  ordinary  coal  would  have  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent.  Moreover,  they  are  vory  free 
from  ash,  and  may  be  made  of  a  mixture  of  flaming  and 
of  dry  coal,  or  of  those  varieties  which  have  a  more  free- 
burning  and  a  more  calorific  property  respectively,  in 
such  a  ratio  as  to  give  the  best  effect  in  getting  up  and 
maintaining  steam.  The  present  Exposition  abounds 
with  examples  of  the  machinery  and  the  products  of  this 
manufacture  ;  and,  although  we  arc  not  in  Great  Britain 
without  a  Muiilar  industry,  attention  may  fairly  bo 
called  to  tho  subject  in  the  interest  of  the  millions  of  tuns 
of  small  coal  and  of  inferior  qualities  which  we  aro  every 
year  actually  getting  rid  of  as  refuse. 

As  early  as  1833  Messrs.  Marsais  and  Fcrrand  took 
out  a  patent  for  this  purpose,  but  it  was  not  until  1843 
that  the  agglomerated  coal  began  to  bo  produced  in  any 
quantity,  and  some  years  more  elapsed  before  the 
machinery  was  so  far  improved  by  several  different 
engineers  as  to  lead  to  the  present  largo  scale  of  tho 
manufacture.  The  St.  Etienne  Company  exhibit  a 
model  of  thoir  apparatus  as  employed  at  Givors,  where, 
by  introducing  an  enormous  hydraulic  pressure,  they 
need  only  to  add  i>\  per  cent,  of  pitch  (brai  »«•)  to 
Bolidify  tho  mass.  The  stack  of  rectangular  blocks  left 
outside  the  St.  Etienne  shed  in  tho  "park "  throughout 
tho  heavy  rains  of  April  gavo  good  testimony  to  tho 
thorough  compactness  and  durability  which  had  been 
thus  attained. 

Tho  greater  part  of  tho  French  makers  appear  to  have 
adopted  tho  circular  arrangement  of  tho  Messrs.  Revollier, 
and  of  Mr.  Evrard  and  M.  Dehaynin.  A  beautifully 
finished  model  is  exhibited  by  the  company  of  La 
Chazotto  (M.  Max  Evrard,  engineer),  having  16  cylinders 
disposed  as  the  radii  of  a  circle,  in  which  the  slack,  after 
being  heated  by  a  current  of  steam  and  mingled  by  very 
ingenious  apparatus  with  the  pitch,  is  pressed  by  pistons 
and  formed  cithor  into  cylindrical  or  hexagonal  blocks 
of  convenient  length.  Tho  rate  of  production  appears 
to  bo  in  practico  10  tons  per  hour  with  one  machine  (of 
which  La  Chazotto  works  four),  requiring  an  engine  of 
50-horso  power  to  work  it,  and  the  extreme  limit  of 
pressure  being  100  atmospheres. 

The  prices  of  tho  St.  Etienne  compressed  fuel  aro 
high;  tho  first  quality,  which  contains  only  2-10  per 
rent,  of  ash,  is  market  at  28f.  pe  r  ton  ;  the  second,  with 
">  per  cent.,  at  2oT.;  whilst  the  host  block  cord  rules  at 
from  19f.  to  23»f.,  and  tho  small  at  0.',f.  to  lojf.  The 
vory  small  proportion  of  gas  tar  or  pitchy  matter  intro- 
duced into  tho  mass  at  this  work  can  scarcely  be 
considerod  as  u  general  guide,  sineo  different  qualities 


of  coal  will  need  somo  more  and  some  less  of  binding 
material. 

M.  Felix  Dehaynin,  a  producer  of  no  less  than  17.3,000 
tons  of  aggloinerv*  in  tho  yew,  exhibits  (in  class  40) 
drawings  of  the  Evrard  machine  as  modified  by  himself 
and  employod  at  bis  three  works,  in  which  o00  people 
arc  engaged.  Tho  company  called  the  "  Ocean,"  at 
Paris,  aro  also  exhibitors  of  drawings  and  of  tho 
apparatus  for  tho  snmo  purposo  known  by  tho  name  of 
its  inventor,  M.  Mazolinc. 

As  an  adjunct  in  theso  operations,  an  ingenious 
machine  by  Hanroz  and  Co.  (Belgium,  12)  may  be 
noticed.  It  is  constructed  for  tho  drying  of  small  washed 
coal  by  tho  revolution  of  a  screw  within  a  revolving  per- 
forated cylinder,  and  is  stated  to  dry  five  tons  per  hour. 

We  could  wish  that  coal  workers,  mineral  landowners, 
and  capitalists  would  note  these  various  indications  of 
what  is  now  becoming  in  Franco  an  important  trade. 
Without  being  unmindful  that  several  companies  h:tvo 
been  established  in  South  Wales  and  elsewhere  for  a 
similar  manufacture,  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  that 
thoir  action  is  but  an  infinitesimal  set-off  against  tho 
wholesale  waste  of  slack  that  takes  place  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  only  that  tho  small  coal  cut  and  broken  from 
tho  saleable  part  of  seams  is  in  most  of  our  districts 
thrown  into  goaf  and  gob  by  tho  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons,  but  those  portions  of  beds,  often  somo  feet  in  thick- 
ness, which  aro  intermixed  with  stono  or  "  sulphur,"  or 
which  mako  a  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  slack,  aro 
at  onco  rejected  as  useless,  and  acres  of  such  coal  uro 
abandoned  to  be  inextricably  mixed  up  with  broken  roof 
and  heaving  fluor,  although  of  no  worso  quality  than 
would  bo  turned  to  advantage,  in  many  a  French  colliery. 
It  is  impossible  in  tho  hard  competition  of  the  times,  to 
blame  individuals  for  this  sin  against  the  economical  use 
of  Nature's  gifts  ;  but  it  is  a  discredit  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  will,  among  our  descendants,  entail  many  an 
anathema  on  tho  selfish  stupidity  of  their  forefathers. 


POISONOUS  MUSUROOMS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Ltntctt : — 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ardent  fungologista  who 
are  seeking  to  popularise  the  mushroom  tribe  as  an 
articlo  of  food  will  do  their  utmost  to  spread  as  widely 
as  possible  a  knowledge  how  to  discriminate  between 
thoso  species  that  arc  safely  edible  and  those  that  are 
poisonous ;  otherwise,  wo  may  anticipate  a  great  many 
mistakes  with  very  serious  results.  An  inquest  has 
lately  been  hold  in  South  liondon,  on  the  body  of  a 
waterman  who  ate  mushrooms  at  Gravcsond,  returned 
to  his  home  in  town  the  same  evening,  in  apparently 
good  health,  but  before  the  next  night  died,  with  all  tho 
symptoms  of  mushroom  poisoning.  Tho  verdict  of  tho 
jury  on  the  medical  ovidenco  was,  that  tho  death  re- 
sulted from  eating  poisonous  mushrooms.  Botanical 
distinctions  of  the  species  are  not  as  yet  familiar  to  a 
very  largo  proportion  of  tho  population,  and  it  is  as  well 
that  it  should  bo  known,  as  regards  tho  mushroom 
family,  that  it  contains  some  species  which,  however 
'  pleasant  to  tho  eyes'  of  a  fungologist,  are  certainly 
not  'good  for  food.' " 

Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Christopher  Cooke  writes  to  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  (fie  Society  of  Arti  as  follows : — 

"  According  to  the  llcgistrar-Gcnoral's  last  report,  '  a 
lighterman,  aged  28  years,  died  on  tho  2oth  of  October, 
at  No.  7,  Devonshire-street,  Newington,'  having  been 
'  poisoned  by  eating  mushrooms,'  according  to  the  vcr- 
diet  of  tho  jury,  at  tho  coroner's  inquest,  in  London. 
Such  fatal  oases  frequently  occur,  not  by  eating  real 
mushrooms,  hut  spurious  specimens.  J t  becomes,  there- 
fore, a  serious  and  important  question  whether  the  real 
can  be  distingushed  from  the  spurious,  or  poisonous, 
specimens  of  mushroom  without  chemical  assistance. 
During  my  recent  visit  to  the  Orkneys  and  Shctlands,  I 
gathered  mushrooms  real  and  fictitious,  but  tho  teat  of 
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their  quality  seemed  to  vary  without  any  fixed  rule  for 
tho  opinion ;  at  Stromnoas  only  the  round,  ball-shaped, 
specimens  were  rejecUnl  hy  tho  cook  ut  tho  inn.  At 
Kirkwall  all  specimens  wero  accepted,  although,  cer- 
tainly, some  appeand  dubious  with  respect  to  colour, 
form,  and  smell.  At  Lerwick,  the  colour  was  taken  as 
the  tost  of  sonic  fine  specimens  ;  one  as  large  as  a  saucer, 
which  I  had  picked  out  of  Noss  Isle.  The  colour  was 
dark-chocolate,  nnd  the  smell  was  fresh  and  pleasant. 
Hut,  at  Tierowall,  in  Wostray  Isle,  out  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  specimens,  similarly  coloured,  only  a  few  of 
the  smaller  kind  wero  admitted  by  the  niece,  of  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel,  who  declimd  to'  venture  an  opinion 
for  herself,  but  deemed  tho  whole  to  bo  worthless !  The 
reason  alleged  for  partial  rejection  in  this  instanco 
was,  that  the  specimens,  although  genuine,  were  chiefly 
old,  and  therefore  poisonous.  In  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  I 
could  not  find  any  mushrooms.  In  your  Journal, 
vol.  xvi.,  pp.  467 — 471,  Mr.  Berkeley  gavo  much  useful 
information  about  fungi.  At  p.  ol7,  Mr.  John  Bell  re- 
commended that  a  piece  of  tho  specimen  should  be 
tasU.il,  as  '  pungency,  liko  pepper,  not  like  cress,' 
shows  unwholcsomcncss.  As  few  persons  understand 
tho  nature  of  fungi,  this  tost  is  valuable,  if  reliable. 
In  'White's  Selbome,"  hy  Cnpt.  Brown.  H.N.,  it  was 
suited  that  4  pixie  stools,'  or  fairy  rings  in  tho  green 
turf  circles,  where  real  mushrooms  abound,  in  the 
southern  counties,  are  caused  by  the  guano  of  starlings. 
Mr.  Smith's  '  Charts  of  Fungi'  (see  vol.  xvi.,  ante,  p.  529. 
are  admirable,  but  some  practical  tests  are  yet  required, 
and  Mr.  Bell  scorns  to  have  discovered  one  of  general 
utility.  In  my  cases  no  evil  result  occurred,  'but  nt 
Piorowall  my  companions  advised  me  to  reject  all  the 
specimens,  as  the  colour,  they  thought,  .should  be  light- 
pink,  and  not  chocolate,  aeeording  to  their  experience 
in  Shetland,  to  ensure  safety." 


C'HARLIEK'S  SYSTEM  OF  SHOEING  HORSES. 

Captain  Coekerell,  in  his  report  on  this  system,  as 
shown  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  says  : — 

"  Before  entering  into  a  description  of  this  method  of 
shoeing,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  tho  grounds  upon 
which  M.  Charlier  bases  hi«  theory.  They  are  as 
follow :  — 

*'  A  horse  in  its  natural  state  is  unshod.  Placed  bv 
man  to  perform  unnatural  work  upon  artificial  roads,  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  tho  hoof  from 
being  injured,  to  protect  his  feet  with  shoes.  Tho  ob- 
ject, however,  of -nil  shoeing,  is  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  action  of  the  horse.  How,  then,  has 
the  old  system  succeeded  in  this  respect M.  Charlier 
at  once  answers  that  it  has  not  succeeded  at  all ;  one 
third  of  the  horses  one  meets  are  lame,  and  three-quarters 
of  these  are  lame  with  diseases  of  the  feet,  arising  from 
bad  shoeing.  What,  then,  is  the  old  system  'r  '  It  is  a 
plate  of  metal,  always  too  large,  placed  below  the  horse's 
foot — a  sort  of  hard  solo,  inflexible,  heavy,  and  polished 
by  use — resting  at  the  same  time  on  tho  crust  or  wall  of 
the  foot,  and  on  the  solo,  which  is  pared  down  so  as 
never  to  touch  tho  ground  or  receive  nny  of  tho  horse's 
weight  upon  it.*  This,  M.  Charlier  says,  must  bo  all 
wrong. 

"  1st.  Why  should  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  frog  not 
come  npon  the  ground  ?  Nature  seems  to  have  meant 
it  to  do  so,  and  for  this  purpose  has  nrmed  the  former 
with  strong  and  constantly-renewed  horn,  which  modern 
farriers  carefully  remove. 

'•  2nd.  Does  this  heavy,  hard  iron  shoe  really  protect 
the  foot  against  the  shock  that  takes  place  every  time 
the  latter  conies  to  the  ground:-  On  the  Contrary,  the 
hard  metal  plate,  coming  in  contact  with  the  h aid  road, 
sends  into  the  font  a  concussion,  which,  incessantly  re- 
peated, pr>>din  cs  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

'•  3rd.  Is  it  right  to  make  a  horse  earn1  a  dead  weight 
of  iron  on  his  foot  double  what  is  necessary  'i  Must  this 
not  cause  great  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  strength. 


and  produce  an  immense  amount  of  fatigue ;  in  short 
causing  a  great  waste  of  power. 

"  4th.  The  want  of  elasticity  of  tho  present  shoo  mus* 
bo  bad.  It  compresses  tho  foot  impedes  the  circulation, 
and.  by  this,  prevent*  tho  hoof  from  receiving  its  proper 
amount  of  nourishment,  thereby  drying  it  up,  and  pro- 
ducing numberless  diseases,  by  bringing  it  into  an  un- 
healthy stito. 

"  Moved  by  these  and  similar  argument*,  M.  Charlwr 
resolved  in  his  own  mind  that  the  old  method  of  shoeing 
was  faulty  in  the  extreme,  and  he  determined  to  study 
how  best  these  defects  might  be  remedied. 

"  Tho  following  is  Jthe  plan  that  he  at  Inst  decided 
upon,  with  what  success  I  shall  hereafter  show :  — Taking 
an  instrument  something  like  a  square  gouge,  with  a 
guide  to  prevent  its  cutting  beyond  the  required  depth, 
the  farrier  scoops  a  rectangular  groove  from  tho  outer 
circle  of  the  horse's  foot.    Into  this  groove  is  fitted  an 
iron  band,  measuring  rather  more  than  the  thickness  of 
an  ordinary  horseshoe,  with  only  half  its  width ;  this  i* 
secured  with  from  five  to  seven  nails.    The  shoe  being 
thus  sunk,  the  solo  of  the  foot,  which  is  never  pared,  ana 
the  frog  are  brought  on  the  ground.   The  shock  of  the 
constant  concussion  of  the  iron  shoe  on  the  hard  road  is 
thrown  into  tho  wall  of  the  foot,  and  not  into  the  softer 
parts  of  tho  foot  which  are  protected  by  tho  tough  and 
elastic  hom  of  the  sole  ;  the  frog  being  also  brought  on 
the  ground  allows  the  animal  to  feel,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
grasp  the  earth  in  slippery  places.   The  shoe,  being 
narrow,  has  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  about  it,  and, 
after  a  few  days'  use,  adapts  itself  to  the  natural  shape 
of  the  foot,  expanding  with  its  movement  and  developing 
the  frog,  bringing  the  whole  foot  into  action  ;  so  moca 
is  this  the  case,  that,  after  three  or  four  months,  the  foot 
is  frequently  found  to  have  entirely  altered  its  shape, 

"And  here  I  should  alludo  to  another  improvement  of 
M.  Charlier' s.  The  holes  into  which  the  nails  are  driven 
are  made  oval  instead  of  square,  consequently  the  rect- 
angular nails  driven  into  them  take  their  shape,  and  l>y 
this  means  acquire  a  firmness  of  hold  which  is  very  ad- 
vantageous. As  was  natural  on  tho  first  introduction  of 
a  new  idea,  M.  Charlier  met  with  the  most  vigorous 
opposition,  nnd  some  of  the  more  prominent  arguments 
used  agninst  him  wero  as  follow : — 

"  Having  first  been  told  that  there  was  nothing  new 
in  his  plan,  that  it  had  l>een  tried  and  had  fafled  years 
ago,  other  objections  were  brought  forward.  It 
urged  that,  having  removed  the  iron  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  the  latter  remained  wholly  unprotected  from  sharp 
stones  and  rough  ground.  This  M.  Charlier  routes. 
The  hom  having  Wvn  allowed  to  grow,  becomes  hard 
and  thick,  nnd  well  able  to  resist  a  sharp  stone  or  any 
such  substance  ;  added  to  which,  the  shoe  being  im- 
bedded in  the  hoof,  no  small  stones  or  dirt  can  lodge  be- 
tween the  foot  and  the  shoo.  Again,  it  is  said,  that  the 
groove  cut  for  the  insertion  of  the  iron  must  be  so  deep 
as  to  injure  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  foot.  This  is  denied. 
At  first  a  light  shoe  is  used,  and  tho  groove  is  not  deep. 
Eventually,  as  the  foot  strengthens  and  grows,  a  deeper 
iron  can  l>e  used  if  necessary ;  but  besides  this,  no  sensi- 
tiveness exists  in  this  part  of  tho  foot,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  such  danger  to  bo  apprehended  if  decent  can1' 
is  taken  at  first.  And  here  1  may  state  that  M.  Charlie'4 
latest  exi>oriments  lead  him  to  think  that  when  a  horse 
is  first  shod  the  shoe  should  descend  a  triflo  (about  Uw 
eighth  of  an  inch)  below  the  foot  to  allow  for  wear.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  olajorve  that  the  shoos  should  vary 
in  thickness  and  weight,  according  to  the  size  of  the  foot 
to  which  they  are  to  he  applied. 

"  Another  objection  advance  !  is  the  difficulty,  in  tho 
event  of  a  horse  losing  a  shoe  at  a  distance  from  hotne. 
of  having  it  replaced.  Of  course,,  on  the  general  intro- 
duction of  this  system,  this  objection  would  disappear 
naturally.  Meantime,  we  find  that  the  thickness  of  the 
sole  which  lias  Iwvn  allowed  to  grow  is  so  great  that  an 
ordinary  shoe  can  he  fixed  for  the  moment,  and  that  en 
return  home  this  can  be  easily  again  replaced  hy  the 
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Charlier  shoo ;  and  I  havo  M.  Languet's  authority  for 
saying  that  ho  has  novor  had  an  instance  of  a  horso  in 
which  this  could  not  be  done." 

Captain  Cockerell  thon  gives  the  opinions  of  some 
veterinary  surgeons  and  horse  proprietors  on  the  above 
systom,  who  generally  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied 
with  it.  ''In  conclusion,"  he  savs, '"I  would  suggest 
that  a  systom  so  highly  approved  of  by  tho  jury,  and 
now  so  largely  used  in  Paris,  would  l>o  worth  a  trial  in 
England.  Any  method  by  which  wo  can  preserve  our 
horses  from  lameness,  or  cause  thorn  to  work  a  year  or 
two  longer  for  us,  is  a  benevolent  economy  which  it  be- 
hoves us  well  to  try,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duty  wo  owe 
to  our  most  valuable  and  useful  servant,  the  horse."' 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  —  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
FORESTRY. 

Dr.  Hooker,  F.R.S.,  in  his  Paris  Fxhibition  report 
"  On  Seeds  and  Saplings  of  Forest  Trees,"  thus  refers  to 
the  above  subject:  — 

u  Forestry,  a  subject  so  utterly  neglected  in  this 
country  that  we  are  forced  to  send  all  candidates  for 
forest  appointments  in  India  to  France  or  Germany  for 
instruction,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  holds  on"  the 
Continent  an  honourable,  and  even  a  distinguished  place 
amongst  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  In  the 
estimation  of  an  average  Briton,  forests  are  of  infinitely 
less  importance  than  tho  game  they  shelter,  and  it  is 
not  long  since  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  fine  young 
tree  was  considered  a  venial  offence  compared  with  the 
snaring  of  a  pheasant  or  rabbit.  Wherever  the  Knglish 
rule  extends,  with  the  single  exception  of  India,  the  same 
apathy,  or  at  least  inaction,  prevails.  In  South  Africa, 
according  to  the  colonial  botanist's  reports,  millions  of 
acres  havo  been  made  desert,  and  more  arc  being  made 
desert  annually,  through  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
digenous forests ;  in  Demcrara  tho  useful  timber  trees 
have  all  been  removed  from  accessible  regions,  and  no 
••are  or  thought  given  to  planting  others  ;  from  Trinidad 
we  have  tho  same  story  ;  in  New  Zealand  there  is  not 
now  a  good  Kandi  pine  to  be  found  near  the  coast ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  annals  of  almost  every  English  colony 
would  repeat  the  tale  of  wilful  wanton  wast''  and  im- 
providence. 

"  ( m  the  other  hand,  in  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  the  forests  and  waste  lands  are  the 
subjects  of  devoted  attention  on  the  part  of  tho  Govern- 
ment, and  colleges,  provid<d  with  a  complete  staff  of 
accomplished  professors,  train  youths  of  good  birth  and 
education  to  the  duties  of  state  foresters.  Nor,  in  the 
case  of  France,  is  this  law  confined  to  the  mother 
country ;  the  Algerian  forests  are  workod  with  scrupu- 
lous solicitude,  and  the  collection  of  vegetable  produce 
from  the  French  colonies  of  New  Caledonia,  fee,  con- 
tain specimens  which,  though  not  falling  technically 
under  Class  87,  abound  in  evidence  of  their  forest  pro- 
ducts being  all  diligently  explored." 


i'm  grts. 

- —  ♦  — - 

Decouatiov  of  tub  Nkw  Assize  Coukth  or  Paris. — 
The  encouragement  given  to  artists  of  all  classes  by  the 
Government  and  the  City  of  Paris  become*  more  re- 
markable every  day;  no  opportunity  seems  to  be  hist  of 
tarnishing  employment  fur  the  pencil  and  tho  chisel. 
Two  new  courts  of  assize  have  been  erected  on  that  side 
"f  the  prefecture  of  police  which  faces  the  quaint  old 
Place  Dauphinc;  the  northern  court  has  a  handsome 
ciling  of  panelled  oak  decorated  with  gold,  and  over  the 
si-ats  ot  the  judges  ore  the  following  paintings: Justice 

[inciting  Innocence,  and  terrifying  a  culprit.  The 
owvr  part  of  the  walls  nre  covered  with  oak  panelling, 
ami  the  upper  portions  with  tapestries  painted  on 
ranviiss,  and  decorated  with  eagles  and  other  imperial 


emblems.  Tho  ornamentation  of  the  other  court  is  of  a 
similar  character.  The  entranco  to  these  courts  is  from 
a  large  vestibule,  in  which  are  placed  magnificent  bronze 
candelabra  ;  the  doors  of  this  fine  hall  arc  ftlso  of  bronze. 
The  whole  of  the  decorations  have  been  executed  under 
the  direction  of  the  architects,  MM.  Due  and  Da  timet. 
The  painters  employed  are  SI  Si.  L'hm  mn,  member  of 
the  Institute,  Bonnat  Riehomme,  L  febvre,  l'lmann, 
anil  Jobbc-Duval ;  sculptors,  MM.  Duret,  Dumont, 
.laley,  Ix>maire,  Jouflroy,  Perraud,  all  members  of  the 
Institute,  Gnmcry,  Chapu,  Oliva,  and  Lequien.  M. 
Domicile  has  executed  the  decorative  painting,  and  M. 
llayon  the  sculptural  ornamentation. 

ExiiiwjTioN  or  a  New  Foixtain. — A  very  laudable 
practice  exists  in  Paris  of  exhibiting  thero  in  public  any 
important  work  of  art  intnded  for  the  provinces.  At 
the  present  moment  may  l>o  seen,  in  the  Bpacc  between 
tho  Pont  des  Arts  and  tho  entrance  of  the  Louvre,  a 
colossal  group  in  bronze  of  tho  "  Threo  Graces  support- 
ing urns."  This  group,  composed  and  modelled  by  M. 
Gumery,  and  cast  by  M.  \  .  Thiebitut,  is  for  a  monu- 
mental fountain  to  be  erected  on  the  Place  do  la  Bourse 
of  RorJoaux.  The  fountiin  when  complete  will  consist 
of  a  large  basin,  in  the  fine  yellow-veined  stone  of  the 
Jura,  on  a  baBement  of  the  same  materia],  decorated  on 
three  faces  with  children  seated  on  dolphins.  In  the 
centre  of  the  groat  basin  will  be  a  bold  socle  of  tho  same 
stone  supporting  an  upper  basin,  in  which  stand  the 
figures  in  question.  The  general  design  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  beautiful  fountain  of  tho  Place 
Lou  vein,  in  tho  liue  Richelieu,  on  the  site  of  tho  old 
Opera  House,  where  tho  Due  do  Berri  was  assassinatxl. 

COMPLETION  OI'  THE  REPARATION'  OF  THE  CaTHKHRAI. 

or  Notiik  Damk.— The  repairs  and  redecorating  of 
Notre  Dame,  which  have  occupied  thirty  years,  may 
now  be  said  to  be  completed.  The  workshops  and  sheds 
which  have  so  long  disfigured  the  environs  of  tho  noble 
building  an;  being  rapidly  demolished  and  cleared  away, 
and  the  church  is  being  surrounded  with  handsome 
wrought-iron  railings  in  harmony  with  the  stylo  of  tho 
architecture.  The  cuthtdral  is  now  open  to  the  east  and 
west;  its  southern  side  fans  tho  narrow  ami  of  tho 
Seine,  and  is  well  seen  from  the  opposite  quay.  The  old 
hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  which  abuts  on  tho  south- 
western corner  of  the  edifice,  will  bo  removed  when  the 
new  hospibil  is  ready,  about  the  end  of  next  year,  and 
there  will  then  be  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the 
cathedral  except  the  houses  in  the  street  on  the  north 
side,  which  will  prol>ably  not  l>o  long  aUowed  to  mar  tho 
effect  of  this  fine  example  of  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


•  tl  ilMIM 


Sro.ui  Mam  kacti  uk. — The  Pi  odntc  Market*  Jttrinr 
says:— "It  is  evident  that  perfection  in  sugar-making 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  but  to  those  who  are  still  con- 
tents! with  the  processes  invented  by  their  great  grand- 
fathers, it  will  perhaps  be  a  matter  for  surpriso  that  no 
less  than  46  patents  connected  with  sugar  manufacture 
have  already  been  registered  in  France  this  year.  Tho 
beet  is  thus  still  receiving  tho  closest  attention,  andboing 
developed  with  all  the  strength  that  capital  and  science 
combined  can  give.  Can  the  British  West  Indians  say 
the  .same  of  their  cane,  or  is  it  not  dropping  more  help- 
lessly in  arrear  year  by  year  Y  They  may  certainly  lenrn 
a  lesson  from  the  French  colonists,  who  sent  no  less  than 
i:t,000  tons  of  fine  white  crystals  assimilated  to  refines 
last  year.  While  remarking  on  tho  greater  desire 
for  improvement  shown  by  the  French,  we  have  received 
Messrs.  Arnold  IViruchson  and  Co.'s  last  circular,  which 
sets  forward  in  u  striking  way  the  care  which  must  be 
bestowed  on  manufacture  in  France,  and  also  mentions 
the  startling  fact  that  a  fourth  of  the  whole  crop  was 
turned  out  in  the  shape  of  fine  white  crystal*.  Kpwiking  of 
the  new  plan  of  buying  by  analysis  and  s,accharino  rich- 
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ne.ss,  those  gentlemen  say  :— '  As  on  this  system  it  is  to 
the  manufacturer's  advantage  to  produce  as  pure  sugar 
as  possible,  tho  deliveries  to  a  great  extent  have  consisted 
of  1m  autiful  crystallised  qualities,  unsurpassed,  if  equalled, 
by  the  best  dr*<  riptions  of  Havana  and  Mauritius.  Such 
qualities  command,  however,  n  very  high  price,  analysing 
us  high  as  97  to  98  i>er  cent,  pure  sugar.  Tho  gradual 
progress  of  our  beet  sugar  manufacture  is  manifestixl  by 
the  fact  that  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  tho  whole  out- 
turn last  vear,  viz.,  .08.000  tons,  has  been  pure  white 
crystals,  above  No.  20  Putt  h  standard,  without  having 
first  passed  through  the  refiner's  hands.'  " 

Technical  Education. — Tiik  Mining  School  at 
Aost.v.— The  mining  school  at  Aosta  was  established  in 
IK65  for  tho  purpose  of  educating  persons  intending  to 
i  mbrneo  the  profession  of  superintendents  and  overseers 
of  mines.  The?  courses,  which  are  gratuitous,  are  com- 
prised in  three  years  of  study  in  tho  following  subjects  : 
— Mathematics,  linear  drawing,  Italian  literature,  history 
and  geography,  chemistry,  chemical  analysis  applied  to 
mineral  substances,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy. 

Thr  Pricks  or  Claret. — The  Bordeaux  journals  publish 
details  of  the  great  sale  of  wine  at  Chateau  Lafitte.  When 
tho  estate  belonging  to  tho  lato  Count  Duchatcl  was 
recently  sold,  the  heirs  reserved  to  themselves  tho  rijjht 
of  celling  tho  wino  in  the  cellars  and  the  furniture  of  the 
house.  Tho  formcT  has  now  been  disposed  of  without 
any  preliminary  tasting,  the  purchaser  paying  fivo  per 
cent,  additional  as  auction  duty.  Tho  attendance  was 
exceedingly  large,  and  comprised  the  principal  wino 
merchants,  gourmets  of  Franco,  proprietors  of  the  great 
Paris  restaurants,  ngenta  from  many  members  of  the 
aristocracy  and  finance  of  France  and  abroad,  and  several 
foreign  dealers.  Tho  dates  of  the  wino  ranged  from 
1797  to  1864,  and  the  competition  was  naturally  great, 
such  a  collection  never  having  before  been  offered  for 
sale.  Tho  minimum  price  was  7f.  the  bottle  for  the 
growths  of  182G  and  1863,  and  the  highest,  12 If.,  for  that 
of  1811,  tho  year  of  the  comet.  "The  extraordinary 
price*  realised,"  says  the  J'rwtuce  Market  it  Itevitn;  "are, 
of  course,  simply  to  be  regarded  as  another  example  of 
the  length  to  which  connoisseurs  in  any  article  of  taste 
will  go  to  gratify  their  fancy.  At  the  samo  time,  although 
in  exceptional  cases  like  the  present  wine  fanciers  will 
continue  to  give  excessive  prices,  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  the  days  of  very  high-priced  wine,  so  far  as  England 
is  conccrnod,  are  past,  and  that  tho  real  way  to  increase 
the  trado  to  anything  like  its  proper  limit  is  to  reduce, 
and  not  to  raise,  cost.  It  is  therefore  with  regret  that 
we  have  heard  of  the  heavy  speculative  operations  in 
1868  wines  at  Bordeaux.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
quality  will  be  very  fine,  and,  on  the  othor  hand,  that 
the  crop  will  not  be  nearly  so  large  as  was  at  one  time 
expected  ;  but  if  price  and  not  quality  is  to  govern  tho 


English  demand  is  pn 
appreciable  influenco  on  the  market,  and  if  any  consider- 
able advance  took  place,  tho  tendency  would  of  course  be 
to  divert  our  consumption  to  other  markets.  Claret  sellers 
must  not  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  con- 
tinually increasing  class  of  consumers,  who  are  principally 
reached  by  tho  grocers  have  any  special  fondness  for 
their  wine  over  that  of  other  growths.  Nor  must  they 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  inferior  preparation  of  the 
wines  most  recently  introduced,  for  the  growers  will  no 
doubt  be  prepared  to  take  whatever  steps  niav  be  necc  ssary 
to  suit  the  English  taste." 

Consumption  oi  Food  at  Fi.oitKNrK. — Since  the  ro- 
moval  of  tho  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence  in  1  S65,  a 
great  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  food, 
us  will  bo  socn  in  the  following  comparison  between  that 


of  1864  and  1867:— Tho  number  of  head  of  bollocks 
slaughtered  during  the  year  has  increased  from  1 2,520 
in  1804  to  19,724 in  1806;  sheep,  from  89,521  to  138,324; 
fresh  moat,  from  209,452  kilogrammes  to  514,909  Jcik- 
grammes;  the  head  and  inferior  portions,  from  147,70;> 
kilogrammes  to  267,734  kilogrammes;  salt  moat,  from 
52,403  kilogrammes  to  180,083  kilogrammes  ;  bread  and 
flour,  from  16,164,376  kilogrammes  to  19,595,859  kilo- 
grammes; wino  and  vinegar  in  barrels,  from  137,921 
hectolitres  to  208,597  hectolitres;  bottled  wine,  from 
21,411  to  83,017  bottles;  sugar,  from  490,033  kilo- 
grammes to  1,000,170 kilogrammes;  coffee,  from  175, OS? 
kilogrammes  to  439,512  kilogrammes.  The  octroi  duties 
have  increased  from  2,417,826  frs.   25   centimes  to 
5,200,675  frs.  30  centimes.  The  total  number  of  shops  for 
tho  sale  of  provisions  is  4,353,  of  which  3,463  are  in  tb<: 
town,  and  890  in  tho  suburbs.    Of  these  597  arc  for  the 
sale  of  wine,  298  pork  bnkhers,  247  bakers,    21  > 
restaurants,  184  grocers,  188  small  eating-houses,  1 7> 
cafes,  and  134  cook-shops.   In  Florence  there  arc  11 
public  baths,  6  of  which  are  on  the  river  Arno,  502  cabs, 
80  omnibuses,  and  450  porters. 

Tub  Agricu  ltural  Prodice  ok  California. — The 
following  is  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Consul  W.  L.  Brooker, 
on  tho  Trade  and  Commerce  of  San  Francisco: — "  The 
area  of  land  in  this  state  is  about  100,000,000  acres,  and 
it  has  boen  estimated  that  over  one-third  is  adapted  to 
agriculture ;  this  cstimato  is  undoubtedly  a  sanguine 
one,  but  tho  capacity  of  the  state  for  the  growth  of 
cereals  is  enormous,  and  vast  quantities  of  bi\\y  and 
swamp  land,  favourably  situated,  not  at  present  tilled, 
will  be  made  use  of  when  the  more  desiraldc  lands  are 
occupied.    The  past  year  tho  total  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  did  not  exceed  1,850.000  acres,  and  with  a 
harvest  below  the  average,  wo  had  for  export  1,000,000 
quarters  of  wheat ;  it  is  easy  to  see  from  this  what  a 
future  the  state  has  before  her,  with  an  increased  popu- 
lation and  railway  communications,  as  a  furnisher  of 
grain  to  other  countries ;  the  distance  from  England  and 
France,  though  great,  is  of  little  consequence,  the  grain 
grown  here  Wing  harvested  in  such  dry  condition  aa  to 
Inner  the  voyage  of  from  four  to  fivo  months  without  any 
deterioration  in  quality.    The  absence  of  rain  in  the 
summer  months  enables  the  farmers  to  thrash  in  the 
field  and  thus  save  much  labour ;  tho  dryness  of  the 
grain  when  harvested  causes  a  good  deal  to  l»e  shed,  but 
it  is  frequently  made  use  of  by  being  left  to  grow  an  a 
'  volunteer'  crop  tho  following  year,  and  it  it  not  un- 
usual for  this  second  crop  to  yield  fifty  per  cent  of  tho 
original.    Wheat  has  been  found  the  past  two  years  to 

Eay  better  than  other  grain,  and  the  quantity  o£  oat*  and 
arloy  sown  has  not  increased  materially  in  consequence. 
One  serious  thing  in  connection  with  farming  is,  that  no 
attention  is  paid  to  rotation  of  crops;  wheat  follows 
wheat,  or  barley  barley,  without  a  thought  being  given 
to  the;  inevitable  exhaustion  of  the  soil  sooner  or  later ; 
however,  many  assert  that  tho  land  does  not  deteriorate 
by  the  system,  that  without  the  aid  of  guano  or  manure 
.  of  anv  kind,  they  have  grown  grain  for  nino  or  ten  con- 
secutive years  without  any  diminution  of  tho  crop.  Tho 
grape  vine  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
although  the  manufacture  of  wino  has  not  proved  lucra- 
tive, it  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  will  approximate  to 
2,000,000  gallons,  a  good  deal  of  which  lias,  however,  been 
distilled  into  brandy,  which  is  found  to  pay  hotter,  even 
with  tho  present  excise  duty  of  1  dollar  jkt  gidlon. 
Fruits  of  almost  every  known  variety  grow  luxuriantly, 
apples  and  ]>cars  arc  m  plentiful  supply  throughout  tho 
year;  during  the  past  season  180,000  boxes,  averaging 
40  lbs.  each,  of  peaches  were  sent  to  this  market ;  cherries, 
strawberries,  plums  quinces  raspberries,  figs,  poose- 
berries,  and  enrrantx,  were  plentiful  for  several  wtieks. 
From  the  southern  part  of  the  state  wore  received  large 
supplies  of  oranges,  lemons,  quinces,  olives,  and  walnut*. 
Apples,  pears,  pouches,  plums,  and  ligs  are  dri<*l  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  we.  hhull  bo  able  in  two  or  thru; 
years  to  supply  other  markets.   The  shipment*  of  groin 
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and  flour  daring  the  year  1867,  to  all  point*,  were  as 
followB :— Wheat,  940,742  quarter* ;  oats,  3,205  quarters ; 
barley,  17,409  quarters  ;  flour,  523,793  barrels. 

Thb  American  Flower  Trade.— The  trade  in  flowers 
in  the  United  States  daring  the  last  few  years  has  received 
a  great  development,  and  amounts  annually  to  millions  of 
dollars.  Twenty  years  since  there  was  only  one  florist 
in  the  whole  length  of  Broadway.  Now  numerous  shops, 
all  well  filled  and  well  frequented,  may  be  found  there. 
One  of  them,  managed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  does  annually 
an  enormous  amount  of  business.  Tho  florists  are 
generally  supplied  by  tho  narscrymon  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  even  Cincinnati,  who  are  almost  all  of 
German  or  English  extraction.  Tho  most  favourable 
time  for  tho  salo  of  flowers  begins  in  September,  and 
ends  at  Easter.  Christmas-day,  New  Ycar's-day,  and 
Ejister-day  arc  the  three  principal  days  for  sale ;  at  each 
of  these  seasons  tho  churches  are  literally  strewed  with 
flowers.  All  the  year  besides,  in  public  or  private 
ceremonies,  at  funerals,  at  political  or  religious  meet- 
ings, an  immense  consumption  of  plants  and  shrubs  takes 

place. 

Thb  Gas  Supply  ok  Milax. — Tho  following  particu- 
lars relating  to  tho  gas  lighting  of  Milan  arc  given  by 
U  Oat,  a  monthly  journal,  just  published  at  Milan.  In 
1787  this  city  was  first  lighted  up,  1,158  oil  lamps  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  On  tho  3lst  July,  1845,  Milan 
was  first  lighted  with  gas.  The  streets  wore  lighted 
with  377  gas  lamps,  and  800  of  the  old  oil  lamps ;  in  all 
with  1,177  lamps.  The  price  paid  for  gas  was  38  cen- 
times per  cubic  metro  for  the  public  lighting,  and  66 
centimes  by  private  consumers.  In  1851,  tho  number  of 
gas-lamps  was  increased  to  494,  and  the  price  per  cubic 
metre  reduced  to  35  centimes  for  public  lighting,  and  50 
to  private  consumers.  The  total  quantity  of  gas  con- 
sumed per  annum  by  the  street  lamps  was  210,295  cubic 
metres,  and  the  annual  expense  for  tho  lighting  tho  city 
amounted  to  211,913  francs  (including  the  770  oil  lamps 
which  were  still  used  in  some  of  tho  streets).  Tho 
number  of  private  burners  was  2,608,  which  consumed 
620,800  cubic  metres  of  gas  per  annum.  From  1851  to 
1863,  the  number  of  lights,  both  public  and  private,  was 
greatly  increased ;  and  in  1864  a  fresh  contract  was 
made  wth  the  municipality  at  28  centimes  per  cubic 
metre,  and  with  private  consumers  at  45  centimes.  The 
following  is  the  number  of  lights  both  public  and 
private,  tho  annual  consumption  of  gas,  and  expendi- 
ture for  lighting  of  Milan  from  1864  to  1867 :— 


\m. 

IBM. 

Public  LighUng: — 

No.  of  street  lamps 

1,764 

2,469 

3,082 

Consumption    of  1 
gas, cubic  metres) 

761,306 

1,061,154 

1,195,638 

Annual    oxpendi- 1 
ture,  francs ....  j 

305,394 

296,681 

314,227 

Private  Lighting:— 

No.  of  burners  .... 

20,491 

26,127 

30,097 

Consumption    of  I 
gas,  cubic  metres ) 

1,874,211 

2,412,350 

2,721,890 

The  illuminating  standard,  according  to  contract  between 
the  gas  company  and  the  municipality,  is,  that  each 
lamp  should  consume  not  less  than  120  litres  of  gas  per 
hour  to  equal  42  grains  of  Colza  oil,  burnt  in  a  Carcel 
lamp. 

Thb  Trade  of  Odessa.* — The  following  report  on 
this  subject  is  by  Mr.  Othon  Trithen,  Swiss  Consul  at 
Odessa : — Industrial  enterprise,  which  had  to  struggle  n 
long  time  before  it  got  a  firm  footing  in  this  country, 
1* .'gina  to  spread  and  prosper,  although  tho  year  1867 


•  ThU  document  wu  kindly  forwarded  to  the  editor  by  Mr.  John 
DniiR-r,  of  London-wall,  a  member  of  the  Society. 


was  not  one  of  the  most  favourable,  especially  as  regards 
sugar  ro fineries,  prices  having  undergone  a  decline  in 
consequence  of  an  abundant  crop  of  beetroot.  Steam 
flour  mills  have  likewise  given  results  inferior  to  those 
obtained  hitherto  in  consequence  of  tho  deameas  of  corn, 
which  prevented  shipment  of  flour  to  Turkey  at  suitable 
prices.  Steam  saw  mills  prosper  and  multiply,  aa  well 
as  distilleries  and  breweries.  In  one  word,  we  see  all 
the  industrial  enterprises  undertaken  by  experienced 
persons,  and  who  have  capital  corresponding  with  tho 
importance  of  tho  establishment,  succeed  and  prosper, 
whilst  tho  contrary  effect  is  produced  whoro  tho  above 
conditions  essential  for  success  were  wanting,  which 
only  confirms  my  conviction  that  industry  can  exist  in 
South  Russia,  provided  tho  management  is  based  on  ex- 
perience and  good  sense.  AgricuJturo  has  not  lost  its 
importance  since  the  emancipation  of  serfs,  sb  one 
would  have  apprehended ;  and  although  I  am  in  want 
of  statistics  wherewith  to  establish  how  much  labour 
was  devoted  to  the  soil  ten  years  ago,  viz.,  before  tho  eman- 
cipation, and  how  much  labour  is  employed  now,  I  am 
convinced  that  tho  difference  in  excess  is  considerable. 
The  culture  of  Merino  sheep  continues  to  develop  itself 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  although  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
tend against  the  opposition  of  Australian  and  Capo  wools. 
In  1867  import  business  increased  greatly,  and  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  especially,  show  a  considerable  increase 
on  the  preceding  years. :  — 


Imi»rttttion». 

IKW. 

i»6T. 

Poods. 

15,469 

23^062 

43,527 

70,422 

Oil   

90,758 

146,675 

36,521 

40,586 

Cotton  and  cotton  stuffs 

10.068 

18,921 

8,145 

20,960 

846.368 

3,395,666 

4,719,671 

7,440,137 

(63  poods  =  1  ton.) 


The  increase  ou  the  latter  articles  is  too  considerable  not 
to  merit  special  remark.  The  increase  of  iron  results 
from  the  enormous  quantities  of  rails  which  have  been 
imported  for  the  various  lines  of  railways  now  being 
formed,  und  the  increase  of  coals  is  duo  to  the  activity 
which  is  always  extending  in  sea  and  river  navigations, 
railways,  and  industrial  establishments.  The  exports  in 
1867  present,  likewise,  a  very  considerable  increase  over 
those  in  1866 — sny  nearly  six  millions  of  roubles — the 
increase  would  have  been  still  more  considerable  if  there 
had  not  been  a  decrease  in  the  following  articles  :— 


Export*. 

1*66. 

1867. 

Chetwerts. 
116,084 
342,128 

Chetwerts. 

85,359 
51,563 

Wool   

(100  chetwerts  —  72  quarters.) 

Tood*. 

473,555 
336,556 
374,515 
(63  poods 

Poodt. 
211,362 
248,015 
nil. 

=  1  ton.) 

Tho  construction  of  railways  in  South  Russia  is  pursued 
with  tho  greatest  activity,  and  wo  shall  probably  boo,  in 
tho  current  year  (1868), the  lines  from  Odessa  to  Eliza - 
bctgrad,  and  from  Odessa  to  Keef,  completed  ;  and  the 
works  continued  on  one  side  to  Krementchong,  and  on 
tho  other  to  the  Austrian  frontier  at  Nolotchesk,  whero 
they  will  join  the  Brody-Lemberg  line.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  rolling  stock  and  material  employed 
are  quite  insufficient  to  tho  wants  of  commerce  and  the 
public.   The  rate  of  interest  and  of  discount  for  good 
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bills  was,  through  the  year,  10  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts. 
The  total  exports  of  Odessa,  in  1806,  amounted  to 
£6,818,377,  while  the  imports  wore  estimated  at 
£864,061. 

Thb  Electric  Lioht  ox  tub  Italian  Coast.— The 
new  light-house  at  Brindisi  will  bo  lighted  up  by  an 
electric  lamp  apparatus.  Thin  will  be  the  first  applica- 
tion of  electricity  for  the  illumination  of  light-houses  in 
Italy.   


Thb  Cape  of  Goon  Hops. — Attention  is  now  being 
devoted  in  the  eastern  provinces  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  the  colony. 
The  mimosa  silk  is  being  tested  ;  tho  Ailavthu*  yiandu- 
to**,  if  not  the  worm  which  feeds  upon  it,  has  been 
grown.  A  gentleman  hns  just  obtained  some  valuable 
from  Egypt,  to  which  he  will  secure  as  favourable 
a  trial  as  he  can.  Lucerne,  is  taking  a  place  as  food 
for  cattle,  and  as  a  substitute  for  more  fickle  crops.  Ex- 
periments are  being  made  in  methods  of  agriculture  with 
new  implements,  and  by  the  economising  and  application 
of  manures  hitherto  neglected.  Much  is  being  done  in 
the  importitnt  department  of  water  storage.  Ostrich 
farming  and  tho  angorn  are  recent  enterprises.  The 
first  bale  of  cotton  has  been  sent  from  the  eastern  pro- 
vince. It  was  grown  in  the  IV-ddio  district,  and  is 
apparently  of  good  staple.  Tobacco,  pronounced  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  American,  has  bi-cn  produced  ;  some  of 
the  leaves  measure  two  feet  ten  inchrs.  Mr.  Inspector 
Bowker,  of  the  Mounted  Police,  has  jm -pared  a  sample 
of  wax,  the  produce  of  tho  mimosa  tree.  The  material 
from  which  it  is  made  is  supjKmd  to  be  formed  by  a 
kind  of  ant  or  insect.  It  consists  of  a  whitish  sulatunco. 
which  abounds  on  the  thorn  trees  near  Maclean,  in 
British  Kaffraria,  and  when  melted  down  forms  wax  which 
is  not  much  unliko  dark  Ikx-swux,  though  of  a  different 
smell.  Two  plants  are  reported  as  growing  wild  in  the 
Chalumna.  One-  of  these  is  sujiposcd  to  bo  the  genuine 
sarsaparilla  root,  which  it  strongly  resembles,  and  the 
other  apparently  a  tea  plant  of  the"  China  species.  The 
latter  plant  is  said  to  bo  plentiful,  and  very  luxuriant. 

Australian  Wines.  —  An  attempt  is  being  made 
to  get  up  a  public  company  in  Melbourne,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  Australian  wines,  storing  them 
till  matured,  and  ultimately  introducing  them  into  the 
European  and  Indian  markets  in  a  manner  that  will 
secure  for  them  a  proper  reception.  Properly  carried 
out,  such  a  project  would  certainly  prove  highly  useful, 
not  only  to  Victoria,  but  also  to  tho  neighbouring  colonies. 
In  this  colony  alone  there  are,  as  appeals  from  the  hit*  lv- 
publiahed  agricultural  returns,  1.176  acres  under  grape 
vines,  while  in  New  South  Wales  there  arc  2.281,  and 
in  South  Australia,  6,361  acres,  or  12,818  acres  in  all. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  large  area  is  no  doubt 
under  vines  not  yet  arrived  at  full  bearing  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  new  lands  arc  planted  with  grapevines  every 
year,  so  that  tho  wine  production  of  tho  three  colonies 
is  certain  to  attain  to  large  dimensions  within  a  few  years. 
Even  if  there  should  be  no  extension  of  the  wine  "trade 
beyond  the  natural  extension  that  will  result  from  tho 
growth  of  the  vines  alreadv  planted,  we  might  count 
upon  having  something  like  5.000.000  gallons  of  wine 
produced  in  tho  three  colonics  within  a  vear  or  two. 
For  this  wo  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  local  demand  at 
prices  that  will  remunerate  the  vignorons.  The  taste 
for  colonial  wine  is  unquestionably  crowinir  rapidly  in 
Victoria.  Indeed,  in  Melbourne  alone  (here  is  air.  ady 
a  very  large  consumption,  marly  f'ortv  wine  shops  h> anc 
kept  open,  in  which  nothing  but' colonial  wine  i>  suppli,  .1 
to  the  customers,  while  at  private  tabU  \  i> -["i-ian 
wines  are  generally  produced,  and  ahvavs  partaken  of  to 
some  extent  when  avail  aide. 

The  Victorias  Railways.-  -Th<.  re. . -iptsof  tb"<  urrent 
year  show  a  total  up  to  6th  August  of  W.'6,87S  2s.  6J„ 


against  £313,333  during  the  corresponding  portLcm  of 
last  year.  Tho  weekly  average  this  year  is  i  10,644  da.  1<L, 
against  £10,107  10s.  7d.  last  year.  The  Melbourne  Hob- 
son's  Bay  Railway  Company's  receipt*  from  July  1  to 
August  6,  were  £12,238  IBs.  7d.,  against  £13,242  19a.  2d. 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 


TJublirations  UssueH. 

II  Gas  is  tho  title  of  a  new  publication,  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  treats  entirely  of  matters  connected  with 
gas  lighting  and  manufacture.    This  journal  ia  published 
monthly  at  Milan,  and  is  the  first  periodical  connected 
with  this  industry  which  has  been  brought  oat  in  Italy. 
The  first  number,  which  has  just  been  published,  contains 
a  paper  on  "  The  Flow  of  Gas  in  Pipes,  and  ita  discharge 
from  orifices,"  by  an  eminent  gas  engineer  of  Milan. 
The  other  articles  are  "  The  hietorv  of  the  lighting  of 
Milan  with  Gas,"  "  The  use  of  Petroleum  as  fuel  for 
steam  boilers,'  besides  other  miscellaneous  information. 
It  also  contains  a  share  list  and  price  current  of  coal, 
coke,  and  metals,  and  a  list  of  freights  from  Newcastle  to 
the  principal  Italian  ports.    The  subscription  to  //  G«» 
is  12  francs  per  annum  for  England. 

Colony  of  Victoria:  Patents  and  Patentees,  frok 
183  J  to  1866.— By  William  Henry  Archer,  Registrar- 
General  of  Victoria.  (Byauthorily,  John  Ferre*,  Gerem- 
mtni  printrr.) —  It  appears  by  the  preface  that  the  present 
volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  prove  of  great  utility  to  inventors,  capitalist*, 
practical  manufacturers,  and  others.  The  plan  of  pub- 
lication is  based  as  much  as  possible  upon  that  adopted 
by  the  British  Commissioners  of  Patents.  The  work 
contains : — 1.  A  list  in  which  the  various  patents  granted 
or  applied  for  during  the  period  from  1854  to  1866,  both 
inclusive,  arc  systematically  classified  and  arranged  in 
acc  ordance  with  the  nature  of  the  invention  ;  the  claim 
of  the  patentee  or  peculiarity  of  the  invention  being  also 
briefly  given.  2.  A  list  of  patentees  lexicographically 
arranged,  with  tho  titles  and  dates  of  their  inventions 
for  the  above  period.  The  whole  is  rendered  still  further 
easy  of  reference  by  means  of  a  carefully  compiled  index 
or  key  of  terms  and  phrases  used  in  the  titles.  The 
present  volume  is  to  be  followed,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
by  the  publication  of  abstracts  of  the  specifications, 
illustrated  by  carefully  prepared  drawings. 


flotes. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tlnhbl.— During  the  second  fort- 
night of  the  part  month  (October)  the  progress  made  at 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  was  62  40  metres  ;  of  which  28  30 
metres  were  driven  on  tho  south  side,  at  Bardonneche, 
whilst  the  progress  made  at  the  north  end,  at  Modanc, 
was  3410  metres.  The  position  of  these  works  up  to  the 
3 1st  October  was  as  follows  :— 

Length  driven  at  Bardonnecho  ....  6,283*30 
Length  driven  at  Modane   3,69475 

Total  length  of  tunnel  driven   8,958*05 

length  remaining  to  be  driven    3,261*95 


Total  length  of  tunnel  ....  12,220*00 

Conservatoire  drs  ARTH-rr-MtTii-ns,  Paris. — The 
annual  c  ourses  of  lectures  on  science  applied  to  the  arts, 
which  are  open  gratis  to  all  the  world,  have  just  com- 
menced at  tho  Conservatoire  des  Arte-et-Metiers,  in  the 
Kue  St.  Martin.  This  excellent  establishment  is  being 
largely  increased  and  renovated  ;  extensive  new  buildings 
in  connection  with  the  old  edifices  of  tho  monastery  of 
Saint  Martin,  or  in  the  same  stvle,  are  being  ens  ted, 
and  will  shortly  be  finished  ;  and  "a  number  of  miserablo 
tenements  which  abutted  on  and  partially  hid  the  fine  old 
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chapel  of  the  monastery  aro  being  removed,  so  as  to 
throw  the  whole  open  to  view,  and  also  to  diminish  the 
chance  of  accidents  by  fire.  The  new  buildings  will 
allow  of  great  extension  of  the  chemical  and  agricultural 
portion  of  the  establishment,  commenced  after  the  great 
Exhibition  of  185.5,  as  well  as  of  the  older  departments. 
One  of  the  latter  is  perhaps  not  known  abroad  so  well  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  namely,  the  office  of  inventions  and  of 
mechanical  and  other  plans  and  drawings,  which  contains 
a  fine  collection,  open  to  the  public  twice  a  week,  and  at 
all  times  to  those  who  desire  to  examine  them  with  a 
serious  aim.  These  documents  date  back  to  the  time  of 
the  first  empire,  when  the  conservatoire  was  established. 

The  Palais  de  l'Indibtrib,  Paws. — The  building 
which  was  erected  for  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855, 
has  been  ono  of  tho  most  useful  public  edifices  in  Europe, 
besides  affording  shelter  for  the  Salon  or  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  modorn  artists,  which  in  consequence  has 
become  annual  instead  of  biennnial  or  triennial  as 
formerly,  while  tho  number  of  works  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  doubled.  There  have  been  exhibitions  of  all 
kinds  held  there,  agricultural  and  horticultural,  exhibi- 
tions of  horses  and  of  insects,  exhibitions  of  applied  art 
and  manufactures,  archicologicnl,  antiquarian,  and  photo- 
graphic exhibitions,  and  exhibitions  of  poultry,  chut  so, 
butter,  and  dairy  implements;  in  short,  many  exhibitions, 
nearly  every  one  of  them  important,  have  been  hell 
which  could  Bcarccly  have  taken  place  but  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  useful  public  building.  In  addition  there  is 
a  permanent  and  gritia  exhibition  of  colonial  products 
established  thero,  and  tho  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
Universal  Exhibition  found  an  admirable  theatre  in  tho 
Palais  do  1' Industrie  last  year.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
horso  exhibitions  the  central  portion  of  tho  building  was 
laid  down  with  tan  and  used  as  a  ride,  and  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  cavalry  training  and  driving,  and  this 
apparently  has  led  to  a  new  temporary  application  of  it. 
Parisian  horsemen,  who  increase  in  number  every  day, 
complained  that  they  wanted  a  place  of  exercise  in  bad 
weather,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chief  equerry  of 
the  Emperor,  the  Palais  is  to  bo  devoted  to  that  purpose 
during  the  winter  months.  The  nave  is  separated  into 
two  parts,  a  general  ride  and  a  school,  or  place  of 
equitation.  They  are  to  bo  open  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  dusk  uverv  day,  from  the  loth  November 
to  the  15  th  March,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  and 
n-half  to  give  rest  to  the  attendants.  The  admission  for 
each  cavalier  is  to  be  hulf  a  franc  in  the  morning  and  a 
ftnnc  in  the  afternoon,  and  tho  public  is  to  be  admitted 
to  tho  surrounding  galleries  at  the  lower  rate  of  admis- 
sion all  day.  Monthly  tickets  will  also  be  issued  at  ten 
and  twenty  francs. 

The  Suez  Canal.— Tho  following  is  the  position  of 
the  works  of  excavation  on  the  Suez  Canal  up  to  the  15th 
September  :— 

Metre*  cube. 

Total  amount  of  excavation  exe- 
cuted on  canal  up  to  15th  August   47,228, 155 

Total  amount  excavated  from  16th 
August  to  16th  September  ....  2,081,367 

Total  amount  executed  up  to  15th 

September    49,309,522 

Amount  remaining  to  bo  executed  24,802,608 

Total  amount  of  excavation  esti- 
mated for  construction  of  canal  74,112,130 
The  Genoa  and  Chiavaui  Railway. — The  inau- 
guration of  the  Genoa  and  Chiavari  Railway  took  place 
on  the  31st  October,  and  the  line  wan  to  be  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  5th  November.  The  length  of  this 
railway  is  34  kilometres.  Between  Genoa  and  Chiavari 
thero  aro  not  less  than  thirty-nine  tunnels,  the  total 
length  of  which  are  15  kilometres,  or  nearly  half  the 
entire  length  of  the  line.  Tin;  longest  tunnel  is  that  ot 
Ruta,  which  i(t  3,017  25  metres  in  length.  The  maxi- 
mum gradient  is  6  in  1,000. 


Curnsponomrx 


Diamonds  at  the  Capr  Colony. — Sin, — As  tho  report 
of  diamonds  having  been  found  at  the  Cape  has  excited 
considerable  interest,  and  as  it  is  possible  that  some  un- 
fortunate persons  may  thereby  be  induced  to  embark  on 
a  fruitless  errand,  I  think  it  advisable  to  make  public 
some  facta  with  which  I  have  become  acquainted  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  Some  months  ago  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  report  of  diamonds  having  been 
discovered  in  or  near  to  the  Orange  river,  and  I  was 
shown  a  diamond  of  fair  quality  (resembling  the  Indian 
rough  material)  said  to  have  been  found  thereabouts. 
Being  naturally  desirous  of  discovering  or  developing  a 
new  source  of  supply  to  supplement  the  gradually  de- 
creasing vicld  of  the  Brazilian  and  Indian  mines,  I  com- 
missioned Mr.  J.  R.  Gregory,  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  geological  and  mineralogical  circles,  thoroughly  to 
explore  th  ?  districts  where  diamonds  were  said  to  have 
been  found.  Mr.  Gregory  has  just  returned,  and  reports 
having  carefully  visiU'd  the  Orange,  Vaal,  Buffalo,  and 
Fish  rivers,  as  well  as  the  adj  icent  country  aB  far  as  120 
miles  into  Oriqu-i  Land,  and  has  failed  to  find  anywhere 
thuso  geological  and  mineralogical  signs  which  have 
hitherto  been  invariably  seen  wherover  diamonds  have 
been  found,  and  nowhere  does  the  formation  of  the 
country  warrant  tho  inference  that  diamonds  could 
exist  there.  The  whole  of  the  territory  visited  is  of  vol- 
canic origin;  in  only  one  instance,  at  George,  on  tho 
extreme  south  coast,  did  Mr.  Gregory  meet  with  a  stratum 
of  granito  and  mica  slate ;  this  was  coarso  and  friable, 
and  contained  only  crystals  of  black  tourmaline,  which 
crumbled  on  being  taken  from  the  quartz.  The  "  Con- 
glomerate bed,"  alluded  to  by  Professor  Tennant  at  tho 
British  Association,  described  by  him  as  consisting  of 
sand  with  quartz  pebbles,  wns  in  reality  a  composition 
of  lime  with  ngate  and  calcedony  pebbles.  The  solitary 
specimens  of  rough  diamond  as  yet  produced  have  been 
brought  to  light  through  tho  instrumentality  of  a  Dutch 
farmer,  and  two  of  these  were  said  to  have  been  found 
on  separate  farms  ot*  his.  some  twenty  miles  apart.  Mr. 
Gregory,  who  is  a  perfectly  competent  authority,  after 
exploring  all  the  places  said  to  l>e  "  diamondifeitms," 
ami  over  2,000  miles  of  other  Cape  territory,  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  no  diamonds  have  nor  ever  will  be  found  in 
the  Cape  Colony— saving  such  as  are  there  deposited  for 
a  purpose ;  and  he  fully  believes  that  all  the  reports 
that  have  been  so  industriously  circulated  on  this  sub- 
ject and  about  gold  fields  (of  which  more  hereafter)  owe 
their  origin  solely  to  interested  parties,  who  aim  at  en- 
hancing the  price  of  land  and  attracting  a  flow  of  im- 
migration. The  degree  of  competency  of  the  local 
geological  and  mineralogical  authorities,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  of  their  having  recommended  digging  to  a 
depth  of  120  feet  through  a  bed  of  lignite  of  tertiary 
formation  in  tho  hope  of  finding  true  coal  beneath, 
and  this  recommendation  was  actually  carried  into 
effect  at  Jooslenborg,  a  place  about  forty  miles 
from  Cape  Town.  One  of  tho  Cape  mineralogical 
luminaries,  in  ono  of  his  letters  to  the  Cape  Aryus, 
describes  emery  as  a  compound  of  iron  and  quartz, 
though  any  "tyro"  knows  it  to  bo  simply  impure  corun- 
dum. With  such  guides  to  knowledge  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  inexperienced  persons,  and  even  government 
officials,  have  been  deceived.  For  the  information  of 
the  public,  I  may  as  well  state  that  the  diamond  has 
hitherto  been  found  only  among  rocks  of  the  very  earli- 
est period,  such  us  granite,  mica  slate,  and  other  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  and  they  are  usually  found  accompanied 
by  itakolninite,  titaniferous  iron-sands,  oxydes  of  tin, 
zircons,  &c. ;  as  yet  there  has  been  no  single  instance  of 
their  appearing  in  rocks  of  a  volcanfc origin.  As  regards 
the  so-called  '-gold  fields,'"  Mr.  Gregory,  although  un- 
able to  visit  the  district,  is  of  opinion,  from  what  he  has 
si-en  and  learnt,  that  they  are  us  equally  a  myth  as  tho 
«'  flinmond  mines  ;"  and  although  gold  may,  and  doubt- 
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less  does,  exist  there,  as  it  does  indeed  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  England  included,  yet  it  is  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  pay  to  work,  nor  to  warrant  tho  name 
of  "  gold-fields,"  so  pompously  applied  to  them.  Very 
slight  dependence  should  bo  placod  in  tho  Cape  news- 
papers' sensational  paragraphs.  As  an  instance  of  their 
reliability,  Mr.  Gregory  relates  that,  while  at  Hope 
Town,  an  explorer  came  down  from  the  ''gold  country" 
and  exhibited  a  specimen  of  "  gold-bearing  quartz." 
which  on  examination  proved  to  bo  quartz  with  gold- 
leaf  artistically  glued  on,  sufficiently  well  to  deceive 
an  unpractised  eye.  Mr.  Gregory  exposed  the  im- 
posture in  the  prcsenco  of  several  witnesses,  yet  the 
very  next  number  of  tho  CvlesbHry  Advertintr  said  that 
"the  explorer  in  question  had  arrived  from  Bamangwato, 
and  had  brought  down  some  specimens  of  gold,  which 
Mr.  Gregory,  tho  mineralogist,  had  pronounced  to  be 
very  rich."  Theso  so-termed  *'  diamond  and  gold  dis- 
coveries" havo  been  extensively  puffed,  and  unless  the 
true  facts  are  made  apparent,  I  fear  that  many  adven- 
turous persons  might  be  induced  to  risk  their  aU  in  emi- 
grating to  a  colony  where  everything  is  very  dear  and 
subsistence  hardly  to  bo  earned  ;  and  I  fancy  they  would 
derive  small  comfort  in  their  ruin  from  tho  consideration 
that  their  emigrating  might  eventually  lower  the  price 
of  labour  and  thereby  benefit  the  established  colonists. 
— I  am,  &c,  Harry  Emanuel. 
8,  Clarence-terrace,  Rcgont's-park. 

Whitb  Whale  .Skins. — Sir, — I  saw  yesterday,  on 
board  tho  Aberdeen  whaler  Kate,  Capt.  Fraser,  now  un- 
loading at  Peterhead,  a  quantity  of  white  whale  skins, 
which  he  has  brought  as  an  experiment  to  this  country. 
I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  im- 
ported, and  as  they  seem  fitted  to  produce  a  tough  and 
serviceable  leather,  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  have  their  attention  directed  to  them.  'The 
Kate  has  brought  home  the  oil  of  250  white  whales,  and 
should  their  skins  prove  valuable,  they  will  offer  an 
additional  source  of  profit  to  those  engaged  in  this 
dangerous  enterprise. — I  am,  ©re.,  John  Kketwell,  jun. 

38,  Gresham- street,  Loudon,  E.G.,  Nov.  10th,  1k*J8. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

British  Architects,  8. 
Society  of  Ktiglneers.  7|.    Discussion  on  Mr.  ITenry  Gore's 

paper  on    Modern  Gas  Works,  at  Home  and  Abroad." 
Entomological,  7. 
...Civil  Engineers,  8. 
Anthropological,  x. 

Statistical,  8.    Professor  Jevon«,  "  On  the  Amount  of  the 
Metallic  Currency  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  International  Coinage." 
...Meteorological,  7. 

R.  Society  of  Literature,  *\. 
...Lintuean,  8.  l.  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  "On  the  Structure  and 
Affinities  of  Parnattiapalultri*,"  2.  Rev.  M.J  BcrKeley 
and  Mr.  C.  broume,  "  On  some  species  of  Agaric**  from 
Ceylon."  3.  Dr.  Lindsay,  "  Experiments  to  determine 
the  value  of  Chemical  reaction  as  n  specific  character  in 
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From  CommUMonert  of  Poind*  Journal,  Sortmber  0. 

GaAirrs  or  PaonmoHAL  Pmoricenos. 

Adhesive  substances— 31 7 T— E.  T.  Hughes. 

Axles,  conveying  rotary  motion  to— 3239— K.  J.  Wlnslow. 

Bath  gloves,  Ac.—  3215—  T.  Forstcr  and  J.  HeartGcld. 

Beaming  war|«— 31»6 -T.  Writ-lev  and  W.  E.  Yates. 

Bedsteads-3121-.J.  Moon,  t.  H.  Donaldson,  and  S.  J.  Harris. 

Bella,  Ac,  burkles  for-3239-T.  Walker. 

Blinds,  maps,  Ac,  rollers  of— 3005— T.  Fisher. 

Buildings,  warming  and  TenUlating-3176-J.  Phillips. 

Button  fastenings— 3261 — H .  May  hew. 

Capstans— 3251  — B.  Hunt. 

gSSSBmSu^Ie  31  udlow'  Cockshoott  Jun  •  ttnd  H'  Weatherlll 
r"  *^*c— 2316-F.  Horner. 

"»tkms,  utilising  the  vapours  evolved  during 
nann  and  P.  Hart. 
W.  Neumann. 


Coal,  Ac,  breaking  down— 3276— J.  Jones  and  S.  P. 

Coffee-pots — 3152— J.  Denlev. 
Cooking  apparatus— 3184— r.  P.  Warren. 
Cotton,  cleaning  and  decorticating— 3249— S.  C 
Cotton  seed,  treating— 3149— W.  Lorberg. 
Cotton,  Ac,  cleaning,  Ac. — 3018— F.  A.  Calvert. 
Drilling  apparatus— 3142— W.  R. 
Dyeing  hair— 313S— W.  R.  Lake, 
Engine  or  pump  valves— 3241— W.  W. 
Finger  rings  and  bracelets— 3172— J.  I 
Fire-arms.  Ac,  breech-loading— 3173— C. 
Flax,  Ac,  breaking  and  peeling— 3028— E.  F. 
Flour  mills— 3205— E.  Harrison. 
Food,  preparing  from  the  entrails  of  ai 
Furnaces— 316ft— E.  Fort  and  J.  I.ea. 
Furnaces— 3166— T.  Vicars,  sen.,  T. 
Gun-boats — 3134 — R.  Dawson. 

Guns,  brorch. loading  vollcy-Bring-31S4— W.  R.  Lake. 
Heat  and  light,  obtaining— 3101 — H.  A.  Archereau. 
HeaUng  and  cooking  apparatus— 3124— 8.  Leooi. 
Kilns  for  burning  bricks,  Ac— 3231— J.  Ryder. 
Lace- 3126 -W.  Brallsford  and  J.  Gadsby. 
Lamps— 2349- J.  A.  Hogg,  Jan. 
Lamps— 3132-0.  N.  Sanders. 
Looms— 3095 — J.  Peel,  J.  F.  Broad  bent,  and  J.  M. 
Looms— 3243— J.  Gregson  and  W.  Monk. 
Looms— 3277— T.  Priestley  and  W.  Deighton. 
Minerals,  Ac,  pulvcriring— 3238— T.  Carr. 
Mowing  machines,  Ac— 3224—  H.  Warner. 
Ores,  *c,  preparing  and  dressing — 3247— J.  Bernard. 
Paper  collars,  Ac— 3253— C.  W.  Davis. 
Picture  frames,  Ac,  ornaments  for— 3130— H.  C.  Clifton. 
Projectiles— 3223— H.  C.  E.  Malet. 
Ralls,  Ac,  securing  the  joints  of— 3128-T.  F.  CmIIo. 
Railway  trains,  facilitating  the  stopping  of— 3160— if. 
Railways,  permanent  way  of—  3163— R.  M.  Marchant. 
Rotary  engines— 3271— J.  Loader  and  W.  H.  Child. 
Safety-lamps — 3160— T.  Oray. 
Safcty-valvca-3174 — J.  Ashcroft. 
Sewing  machines -3263— J.  L.  Kleffcr. 
Ships,  propelling  and  steering— 3122— W.  Moodle. 
Steam  gauges— 3265— J.  Silvester. 
Stereotype  plates— 3134 — J .  Wonder. 
Stoves  and  boilers — 3170 — R.  Head. 
Surface  printing,  blocks  for— 3255— E.  Wimbridge. 
Tourists  bottles,  Ac— 3178— C.  Mayer. 
Tabes,  metallic— 314S— J.  Atkins. 

Valves  made  of  india-rubber,  Ac— 2702— T.  G.  F.  Dolby. 
Walls,  Ac,  ornamenting— 3269— B.  Nlcoll. 
Water-closets   3140— J  Shanks. 
Wool,  Ac,  combing— 3219— I.  Holden. 
Wool,  Ac,  spinning— 3144— W.  R.  Lake. 
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1215.  E.  Dubois  and  E.  Cisper. 

1498.  R.  A.  Green. 

1503.  A.  Strauss. 

1612.  W.  Husband  A  F.B.Dcerlng. 

1517.  G.  F.  Griffin. 

1623.  R.  Waygood. 

1525.  W.  H.  Wllku 

1630.  R.  Moore. 


1577.  J.  Driver. 
1579.  J.  E.  Piper. 
1601.  A.  M.  Clark. 
1610.  A.  M.  Clark. 
1627.  A.  ] 
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1687.  C.  D.  Abel. 
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1658. 
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15*2. 
15*6. 
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1607. 
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C.  L.  Taverdon  A  J.  Moret. 

H.  Hall  and  J.  A.  Mason. 
W.  R.  Lake. 

A.  M.  Clark. 

J.  Drabble  A  J.  S.  Ra worth. 

I.  B.  Guest. 

J.  H.  Johnson. 
W.  Rye. 
C.  E.  Brooman. 
C.  E.  Broomaa. 
W.  Barton. 
J.  II.  Johnson. 
W.  MUller  and  O.  Englert. 
W.  E.  Newton. 
J.  Kirk  and  J.  I 
T.  R.  Shaw. 
J.  F.  C.  Carle. 


R.  Leake  and  J. 
C.  Vero. 
T.  Shinton. 
W.  D.  Brown. 

F.  W.  and  W.  J.  Crosby. 

G.  Dixon. 
C.  Farrow. 
W.  Taylor. 

W.  Oadd  and  J.  Moore. 
V.  G.  Bell. 
W.  Walker. 
W.  R.  Lake. 

H.  J.  H.  King,  J.  Anchin- 
vole,  and  A.  Patrick. 

T.  Briggs. 
W.  R.  Lake. 
J.  F. 


1645. 
1641. 
1737. 
1740. 
1771. 
17B3. 
1821. 
1826 
1831. 
1633. 
1899. 
1919. 
19fl7. 
3130. 
2483. 
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3844.  H.  J.  Sanders. 
2904.  A.  V.  Newton. 
3011.  J.  Ellis,  jun. 
3168.  H.  A.  Bonneville. 
2876.  R.  Swires. 
2897.  T.  Whitwell. 


2873.  F.  G.  Bennett. 
2*77.  C.  Mole. 
2881.  V.  Beard  and  J. 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1868. 


Notice  to  Members. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Fifteenth  Session  of 
the  Society  will  commence  on  MONDAY  next,* 
the  23rd  NOVEMBER  inst.,  when  the  Opening 
Address  will  be  delivered  by  Lord  IIenry  G. 
Lennox,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and 
when  the  Albert  Medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph 
"Whitworth,  the  Society's  Gold  Medal,  with  Fifty 
Guineas,  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  and  the 
Prince  Conaort'a  Prize  awarded  at  the  last  Exami- 
nations to  Mr.  R.  C.  Kingston,  will  be  presented. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  Wednesday 
evening  meetings,  the  chair  being  taken  at 
8  o'clock : — 

1868.  November   —  —  83«  25 

„     December    2  9  16  23  — 

18G9.  January   —  _  20  27 

„    February    8  10  17  24 

„    March   S  10  17  —  31 

„    April    7  14  21  28 

„    May   5  12  19  26 

„    June    —  —  —  —  30f 

For  the  Meetings  previous  to  Christmas,  the 
following  arrangements  have  been  made  : — 

NOVEMBER  £3. -Monday.— Opening  Address  by  Lord 
IIemrt  U.  Lexnox,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Novbmbkh  26. — "  A  Glance  at  the  Past  and  l*resont 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  with  some  Suggestions  as  to 
the  Future."  By  8.  T.  Davbwpoht,  Esq.,  Financial 
Officer  of  the  Society. 

Dbckmkbr  2. — "  further  Notes  on  the  Productive 
Industries  of  Natal."  By  Dr.  Manx,  Superintendent 
of  Education  and  Special  Commissioner  for  the  Colony. 

Dbcbmbbii  9. — "On  the  Theory  of  Boiling,  in  con- 
nection  with  some  Processes  in  the  Useful  Arts."  By 
Chas.  Tomlinsox,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

December  1C— "On  Artificial  Freezing."  By  Dr. 
B.  II.  Paul.  B  ' 

Deckmueh  23.— "Description  of  the  Electric  Organ." 
By  Henry  Brvcbson,  Esq. 

A  hook  of  blank  Tickets  of  Admission  to  the 
Meetings  has  been  Bent  to  each  Member,  who 
is  privileged  to  introduce  two  friends  to  each 
Meeting  on  their  presenting  orders  signed  by 
him.  Additional  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

*  At  the  Elections  rendered  It  im|>oulhle  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  to  Mtrnd  on  the  lnth  ln»t.,  the  Opening  Meeting  is  nnmvolj. 
•bly  postponed  to  Monday,  the  23nl  of  November. 

t  The  Annual  General  Meeting :  the  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Four 
o'clock.  No  Vtelton  are  admitted  to  thU  Meeting. 


The  first  Course  of  Cantor  Lectures  for  the 
ensuing  Session  will  be  "On  the  Aniline  or 
Coal  Tar  Colours,"  by  W.  H.  Perkin,  Esq., 
F.R.8.,  and  will  consist  of  three  Lectures, 
to  be  delivered  on  Monday  Evenings,  the  7th, 
14th,  and  21st  December,  at  Eight  o'clock. 
Other  courses  are  being  arranged,  particulars 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  Journal.  These 
Lectures  are  open  to  Members,  each  of  whom 
has  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends  to 
each  Lecture.  Tickets  for  this  purpose  will  he 
forwarded  in  due  course. 

Members  are  reminded  that,  should  any  of 
their  friends  wish  to  join  the  Society,  the 
opening  of  the  Session  is  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  proposing  them. 

S0B8CMPT1ON8. 

The  Michaelmas  subscriptions  are  due,  and 
should  be  forwarded  by  cheque  or  Post-office 
order,  crossed  "  Coutta  and  Co.,"  and  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 
Financial  Officer. 


jm&tt. 

The  French  Academy  or  the  Beaux  Arts. — M.  Pfls, 
whose  picture  of  tho  storming  of  the  heights  of  the  Alma, 
exhibited  a  few  years  since,  won  him  a  professorship  in 
tho  School  of  tho  Beaux  Arts,  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Institute  in  the  department  of  painting,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  M.  Picot. 

An  Architectural  Curiosity. — The  readers  of  the 
Journal  are  aware  that  the  city  of  Paris  is  now  converting 
tho  Hotel  Carnavalet,  formerly  the  residence  of  Madame 
do  Sevign£,  into  a  museum  for  the  antiquities  of  Paris. 
At  the  present  moment  an  interesting  operation  is  being 
carried  out,  namely,  the  transplanting,  stone  by  stone,  a 
curious  arch,  constructed  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and 
which  tho  other  dav  formed  part  of  the  dependencies  of  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  which  has  been  almost  entirely 
reconstructed.  This  arch  originally  crossed  tho  old 
street,  the  Rue  de  Nazareth ;  it  formed  a  communication 
between  two  public  offices,  the  Cour  des  Comptes  and  the 
gallery  of  tho  Archives.  The  vaultings  rested  upon 
eight  brackets,  four  of  which  wero  ornamented  with 
heads  of  satyrs,  and  the  other  four  with  heads  of  women, 
each  of  which  has  a  crescent,  the  device  of  Diana  of 
Poictiers.  The  other  parts  are  decorated  with  heads  of 
angels  and  masks,  and  there  arc  four  small  female  figures 
in  the  tympans,  in  tho  style  of  Jean  Goujon.  The  arch 
is  in  good  preservation,  and  will  form  an  appropriate 
object  in  tho  court  of  tho  now  municipal  museum.  A 
very  beautiful  screen,  of  the  same  period,  or  nearly  so, 
stands  in  the  fore-court  of  tho  Academy  of  the  Beaux 
Arts,  and  attracts  general  admiration. 

Buonze  Statvb  of  Napoleon  III. — An  equestrian 
statue  of  the  present  Emperor  of  tho  French  has  just 
been  fixed  over  tho  new  gateways  that  lead  beneath  the 
sreat  gallery  of  tho  Louvre  into  tho  Place  du  Carrousel. 
The  work  is  a  close  imitation  of  tho  well-known 
equestrian  statuo  of  Henry  IV.  over  the  central  entrance 
of  the  Hotel  do  Villc.  It  is  executed  in  half  relief,  in 
bronze,  end  is  of  great  size,  measuring  about  fourteen 
feet  each  way,  and  weighing  nearly  a  ton.  It  is  being 
fixed  to  the  stonework  by  means  of  forty  or  more  bronze 
bolts,  screwed  into  sockets  in  the  marble.  The  Emperor, 
in  tho  costume  of  tho  Cassars,  is  crowned  with  laurols, 
and  holds  in  his  left  hand  and  retting  upon  his  thigh 
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tho  Imperial  sceptre,  surmounted  by  the  <>nglo  with 
outstretched  wings.  The  appearance  of  tho  work  is 
certainly  incongruous ;  it  docs  not  harmonise  cither 
with  tho  architecture  or  ornamentation  of  the  now 
structure,  nor  with  nny  portion  of  the  two  gr» at  mnssr* 
of  building  of  which  it  forms  part,  any  more  thun  with 
tho  building,  ornaments,  or  habits  of  tho  time  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  In  tho  time  of  Napedeon  I.  the  pediments  ol 
this  very  portion  of  the  Louvre  wen1  ornamented  with 
Roman  armour  and  insignia,  and  such  detentions  still 
exist  on  tho  opposite  wing  of  the  I,ouvre,  but  tli*y  have 
always  been  cor.sidt  red  as  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
surronniling  buildings  and  ornaments.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.  is  just  «•%>  r  the 
entrance  «-f  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  but  that  of  Louis 
Napoleon  is  pirn  id  a<rain*l  the  upper  port-en  of  Un- 
building, n  position  which  eh .tracts  v«tv  much  fn 'in  its 
effect.  The  work  is  mid  to  be  l>y  tho  able  sculptor 
Barye,  whose  talent  is  well  known. 

MoNCME.NT    IN     Hl'NOl  It     Ol'     TUT.     I  ATI:  Pl'.ERIl>ENT 

Lincoln. — A  sculptor,  mimed  Gitgliurdi,  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  Line  oln  ni-  nument, 
which  is  to  he  of  gigantic  prc)K>rtions.  an  i  will  include 
ono  hundred  statues.  It  will  cost,  it  i.i  said,  trum 
£40,000  to  £.10.000. 

I'ltESEXTATIOX    or    PlCTVHES    TO    MoNTI'ELI  IER. — An 

amateur  of  pictures  has  just  prcscntoel  to  his  native  town 
of  Montpc liter  a  tine  gallery  of  modern  pictures,  includ- 
ing seven  by  Delacroix,  ton  by  (Y.urhot,  one  by  Peeamps,  j 
ono  by  Tit.  Rousseau,  two  by  Troyon,  and  others  by 
Diaz,  Carbanol,  and  several  eminent  artists.  These 
works  will  be  placed  in  a  special  gallery  in  connection 
with  tho  Musce  Fahre,  formed  tn  like  manner  by  a 
native  amateur  and  painter  many  years  since;  and  M. 
Bruv.-vs  is  apjKiinted  din-f  tor  during  his  lifetime  of  tho 
gallery  which  will  boar  his  name. 

Discovery        Anti<uitiks. — Some  soldiers  occupied  ' 
recently  in  making  a  trench  near  Hildoheim  discovered, 
a  mass  of  vases,  cups,  candelabra,  &c,  about  fifty  in 
number,  all  in  massive  silver,  and  of  which  the  work- 
manship and  design  give  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  produced  in  the  time  of  Augustus  hy  (frock  artists. 
One  cup  is  decorated  with  a  charming  chasing  in  relief, 
representing  tho  infant  Hercules  strangling  the  snakes,  I 
and  another  with  satyrs,  bacchantes,  and  attributes  ap-  '■ 
pertaining  to  Bacchus.    At  L'ome  the  hidden  treasure  of 
Tope  Sextus  (Juintus  has  been  found  amid  tho  ruins  of 
a  vault  ;  in  addition  to  considerable  sums  of  money,  the  ! 
treasure  is  said  to  include  objects  of  nrt  of  great  value 
or  interest. 


drawn  up  tho  following  list  of  recommendation*: — 
1.  That  the  metal  used  to  line  copper  drinking  vessels  shall 
not  contain  more  than  one  percent,  of  lead.  2.  That  not 
more  than  .">  (it  ti  per  cent,  of  lead  be  mixed  'with  the  tin 
us<  d  f.ir  s.itiei  pans  or  other  cooking  vessels,  that  amount 
"Hi  ring  im  s<  rious  danger.  3.  That  every  maker  hhail 
be  required  to  mark  his  productions  with  a  specij 
stamp.  I.  That  the  travelling  tinmen  shall  bo  strictly 
watched. 

Pnvnso  l'.Ai'EU  in  l\ut  is.— According  to  f  EfrttJard, 
upwards  of  "7  000  kils.  of  paper  are  used  daily  at  Paris 
for  printing  t  >  wsp.-ipers,  reviews,  and  other  periodic*!*. 
The  ip:;< niiis  of  |n]i»-r  ustd  for  this  pnr[Kiro  amounts 
aiminid;,  to  'l0,  lo7,";0U  kils.,  of  the  value  of  12.200.000 
franc. 

.1  mwn:  •  r.  Sukvohms*  Eoe.s. — According  to  n  cor- 
r-  ■■;>•  nd-  nt  i  i  Japan  to  J(  Sole  of  Milan,  upwards  of 
hJo ." -ai  e.iTils  of  "  grain  "  (silkworms  egg>/,  each  eon- 
ti(ii;:!i  on  1!  '■  av.  ra-c 'J'>  grammes  of  grain,  had  bom 
ji'.:n-!:ii.-.-' !  I  y  the  Italian  traders  in  Japan  up  to  the  3 1st 
Aul'  s;.  ti  r  <  spoliation  to  Kurope. 


The  Tinmno  or  S.ire  evaxs. — In  Franco,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent  the  use  of  copper  saucepans  is 
very  far  more  general  than  it  is  in  England,  and  great 
care  is  generally  talo  n  to  keep  them  in  good  order.  In 
all  wcll-condiieti'd  houses  copper  vessels  are  tinned 
frequently,  and  cooks  are  thoroughly  impressed  with  tho 
danger  accruing  from  neglect  in  this  respect.  The 
police  regulations  require  that  nothing  but  pure  tin 
should  bo  used,  but  that  metal  is  dear,  while  had  is 
cheap,  and,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  the  two  nictds  is  too 
often  made  use  of.  The  mixture  works  well,  but  when 
the  lend  forms  a  considerable  part  of  it  the  vessels 
become  decidedly  dangerous.  In  consequence  of  in- 
formation obtained  and  suspicions  entertained,  the 
Minister  of  War  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
subject  by  the  directors  of  the  military  hospitals.  The 
result  of  this  inquiry  has  been  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  and  brings  out  the  startling  revelation  that 
Home  manufacturers  of  copper  utensils  and  tinners  mix 
25,  and  in  some  cases  .50  per  cent,  of  lead  with  the  tin. 
and  that  in  addition  to  this,  antimony,  another  dangerous 
motnl,  is  added.  From  the  facts  thus  brought  to  light. 
M.  Gobley,  a  member  of  tho  Academy  of  Medicine,  has 


Aonnt  t.TiHAi  KxnntiTioxs  in  Italy.-  During  th* 
past   autumn  many  exhibitions  of  cattle,  agricultural 
products,  and  wine-s.  have  boon  hold  in  Italy,  under  the 
auspii  > -a  of  tin'  agricultural  societies  (c-n.-iizio  n-jmrif-) 
of    the    various    towns.     Tho    foilov.iVig    vj-.v-  the 
most   important  of  these  exhibitions Arezzo,  from 
sth  to  i:>th  September,  of  agricultural  produce,  horti- 
culture and  Uowfi-s;   the  prizes  consisted  of  one  gold 
medal,  four  silver,  and  ten  bronze  medals.  Catania, 
from  .r»th  to  l°th  of  September,  of  animals  and  agricul- 
tural produce  ;  four  exhibitors  obtained  gold  medals, 
and  three  silver  medals  given  by  Government  and 
variems  other  prizes  were  given  by  the  Acclimatization 
Socie  ty  of  Sicily,  under  whose  auspices  this  e  xhibition 
was  held.  (  Vnogli.mo,  from  17th  to  20th  September,  of 
agriculture,  horticulture1,  cattle  brooding  and  poultry; 
one  gold  medal,  four  silver,  and  ten  bronze  medals  wero 
distribute  d  to  the  exhibitors.  Cremona,  from  3rd  to  11th 
September,  of  cattle-,  with  numerous  prizes  distributed 
by  the  comizio  agrario  of  that  town,   Ferrara,  from  11th 
to  loth  September,  of  horses,  cattle  for  breeding  and 
draught,  and  agricultural  implements ;  three  exhibitors 
(drained  gold  medals,  one  a  silver  mod  d  xrith  prize  of 
mone  y,  and  four  money  prizes.  Luces,  from  1 :5th  to  14th 
September,  of  cattle;,  pigs,  goats,  and  pouitry ;  two  ex- 
hibitors obtained  the  government  tirst-'l^s  prize  [gold 
medalsV  six  the  government  second-class  prize  (silver 
medals),  and  six  the  third-cluss  prize  ;bronze  medals). 
A  silver  medal  and  nine?  bronze  ones  were  give  n  by  the 
comizio  ngrnio  lor  cattle,  poultry,  and  wines.  Mon- 
dovi,  from  oth  to  10th  September,  Oinedogical  C  ongress 
and  exhibition  of  wines,  implements  for  the  cultivation 
of  vines,  and  utensils  for  wine  making.    Two  mrutuin* 
on  wine  -making  obtained  gold  medals,  four  exhibitors 
of  implements  and  utensils  obtained  silver  medals,  and 
for  wines  one;  gold  nudal  and  four  silver  one?  were 
giv«  ti,  besieles  numerous  honourable  mentions.  Ke^ggio 
d'F.inilia,  the  loth  September,  an  exhibition  of  horBes 
and  bulls,    Six  silver  medals  and  thm-  bronze  ones  were 
given  to  exhibitors  of  horses,  and  lour  silver  and  one 
bronze  medal  to  exhibitors  of  bulls,  and  various  other 
prizes  in  money.    Saeile,  from  13th  to  loth  September, 
agricultural  products,  besides  six  prizes  given  by  tho 
agricultural  a.-si  nation  of  Frinli,  under  whose  auspices 
the  exhibition  was  held.     Six  prizes  we-rc  given  by 
Government,  consisting  of  one  gold,  two  silver,  and 
three   bronze  medals.     Cairo   Montenotte  (Savoua), 
on  the'  1 1th  September,  an  exhibition  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  pigs.    Tho  prizes  consisted  of  four  silver  and 
five  bronze  medals  and  many  hom  urable  mentions. 

The  Imi  okts  or  Coieek  Te>  Italy.— The  imports  of 
coffee  to  Italv  in  1866  amounted  to  upwards  of  12,000,000 
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kilogrammes,  or  nearly  tho  double  of  that  of  the 
previous  year,  whilst  in  1864  the  amount  imported  was 
14,000,000  kilogrammes.  In  1867,  the  quantity  of 
coffee  imported  was  13,300,000  kilogrammes,  of  which 
11,000,000  kilogrammes  were  consumed  in  Italy,  and 
the  remainder  re-exported.  Of  this  amount  about 
3,500,000  kilogrammes  arc  imported  direct  from  the 
countries  where  they  are  produced,  namely,  America 
and  Turkey,  and  the  remainder  is  obtained  from 
England,  France,  and  Holland.  More  than  half  the 
import*  of  coffee,  namely,  7,874,000  kilogrammes,  arc 
brought  by  Italian  vessels. 

The  Puoni  cTioN  or  Si  LPiim  rx  Sicily. — The  numbor 
of  sulphur  mine*  in  Sicily  nt  the  present  time  is  upwards 
of  000.  of  which  about  200  are  completely  abandoned. 
The  extinction  of  the  mineral  is  still  carried  on  in 
a  primitive  manner,  except  that  in  a  few  mines 
machinery  has  been  put  up  for  this  purpose  and  for 
drainage.  About  22,000  persona  are  employed  in  the 
sulphur  industry  in  Sicily,  and  tho  average  annual  pro- 
duction amount  to  1,600,000  metrical  quintals,  of  the 
value  of  upwards  of  17.000,000  frs.  Tho  cost  of  labour 
amounts  yearly  to  about  7,000,000  frs.  Twenty  years 
ago  these  mines  only  produced  30,000  quintals  per  annum. 

pKonrrnoN  or  Sii.k  in  Italv  in  1868. — The  Cliatnber 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  Turin  have  published 
the  following  statistics  relating  to  the  sale  of  oeoons 
in  the  markets  of  the  principal  t  .  wti>  tn  Italv  during 
tho  present  year.    According  to  this  it  np|«MW  that 
the  quantity  of  ooooorw  sold  throughout  Ituly  amounted 
to   622.173  myriagrammefl,  of  the  value  of  45,327, 
026-2.3  francs,  being  an  increase  in  quantity  to  that 
sold    in    1H07    of    188,231    myriagrammcs,    and  in 
value    of   16,48o,158-91    francs.     To   this  quantity 
must  l*o  added  123,849  myriagrammoa,   which  were 
declared  and  brought  to  market,  but  not  sold,  an 
increase  on  that  of  tho  preceding   year  of  2.124 
myriagrammos.    Thus  the  total  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  cocoons  in  1868  on  that  of  1807  was  209,478,  and  in 
value  of  18,682,526-34  francs.    Taking  into  account  the 
quantity  of  cocoons  which  were  sold  privately,  and  for 
which  no  accurato  data  can  bo  obtained,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  cocoons  during  the  present  year  may  be  estimated 
at  1.312,228  myrias,  of  tho  value  of  95,543,3:12  francs. 
In  Piedmont  the  v;uiety  of  silkworm  which  gnvo  the 
best  results  was  the  Japanese,  tho  seed  of  which  were 
obtained  direct  from  that  country,  and  which  produced 
cocoons  of  a  trrccnish  colour;  tho  reproduction  from 
Japanese  seed  of  other  years  did  not  give  such  good 
rewult*.    The  other  principal  varieties  were  from  seed 
imported  from  Corsica,  Portugal,  Upper  Ma  cedonia,  the 
Caucasus,  tho  Carpathian  districts,  and  from  Svrin.  The 
principal  market*  in  Piedmont  wore  at  Turin.  Carm  ig- 
nola,  Chiavasso,  Ivrea,  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casalo,  .Sale, 
Tortona,  Cuneo.  Pro,  Carru,  Ceva,  Fossano,  Kacoonigi, 
Savigliano,  Xovara,  Palunza,  Homagmino  (Sesiu),  and 
Vorallo.     The  quantity  of  cocoons  at  these  markets 
amounted  to  303,622  myriagrammcs,  considerably  above 
tho  averago  quantity  during  the   lust  twelve  years, 
which  was  250,4  45  myrias,  though  less  than  that  of  1863, 
which  was  353, 143  myrias  ;  and  in  1861  317.595  mvriu- 
grammes.     The  total  value  of  the  303,622  myrias 
amounted  to  24,123,028-58  francs.    The  most  important 
market  was  that  of  Kaeeonigi,  where  47.070  mvrias  of 
cocoons  were  soM,  of  the  value  of  3,153.090  francs.  In 
Lombardy  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  seed 
imported  from  Japan,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  silk  crop 
did  not  realise  tho  expectations  of  the  producers.  Tho 
principal  markets  were  those  of  Como,  I/*li,  Hrescia, 
Crema,  and  Pavia.     Tho  total  quantitv  of  cocoons 
amounted  to  19,219  myriagrammcs,  of  "the  value  of 
3,331,324-23  francs.    As  regards  quantitv,  tho  market  of 
Irii  was  the  most  important,  14.969  mvrias  being  sold  ; 
and  the  smallest  quantity,  14,525  myrias,  nt  Como,  of 
the  value  of  1,169,637  francs;  whilst  that  of  Lodi  only 
realised  944,017  02  francs,  the  average  price  at  Como 
80-52  per  myria,  whilst  that  at  Lodi  was  only  I 


63*07.  In  Emilia,  the  total  quantity  of  cocoons  amounted 
to  63,403  myrias,  of  tho  value  of  4,749,860  33  francs.  The 
largest  market  was  that  of  Parma,  where  19,662  myrias 
were  sold  for  1,654,912-40  franc6.  In  Umbria  and  tho 
Marches  the  Japanese  seed  gave  better  results  than  those 
of  other  kinds.  Of  the  eight  principal  markets,  that  of 
Tesi  was  the  most  important,  the  quantity  of  cocoons 
being  6,574  myrias,  of  the  value  of  480,550-81  francs.  In 
Tuscany  the  production  of  silk  was  most  satisfactory,  the 
total  quantity  of  cocoons  in  the  principal  markets  being 
28,050  myrias,  of  tho  value  of  1.527.066-34  francs.  The 
most  important  market  was  that  of  Prato.  where  the 
quantity  of  cocoons  amounted  to  10,000  myrias,  whilst 
tho  best  prices  were  obtained  at  Sierra,  6,910  myrias 
being  soldfor  638.056-59  francs.  Of  the  eight  principal 
markets  in  tho  southern  provinces,  that  of  Cosenzn  was 
the  most  important  ;  the  quantity  of  cocoons  sold 
amounted  to  31,560,  of  the  value  of  1,615,082  francs, 
whilst  the  total  quantity  in  tho  tight  markets,  including 
that  of  Cosenza,  only  amounted  to  37,696  myrias,  of  the 
value  of  l,950,406-*59  francs.  In  Ycnetia.  the  best 
results  were  obtained  from  Japanese  seed.  As  regards 
the  quantity  of  cocoons,  no  returns  have  been  made,  with 
the  exception  of  the  province  of  Yiccnza,  the  quantity 
sold  being  120,000  myrias,  of  the  value  of  8.100,000 
francs.  In  upper  Italy  tho  silkworms  suffered  consider- 
ably from  tho  excessive  cold  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
in  Central  Italy  much  damage  was  done  to  the  crop  on 
account  of  tho  continual  change*  of  temper  dure,  whilst 
in  the  southern  provinces  the  great  drawback  to  tho 
production  of  silk  was  the  premature  hot  weather  ex- 
perienced during  the  spring.  As  regards  prices,  tho 
lowest  paid  per  myriagrammo  for  inferior  quality  was 
10  francs,  at  Pavia,  whilst  the  highest  was  165  francs,  at 
Perugia,  for  cocoons  of  superior  quality.  The  medium 
price  paid  for  superior  quality  of  cocoons  was  104-42,  at 
Castollo,  and  that  for  inferior  quality  3  (-4 1.  at  Sirno. 
Tho  average  price  throughout  tho  kingdom  was  72-81 
francs  per  myriagram. 

Movement  or  Shiitixg  is  the  Pout  or  P.\Lr.uM<).— 
During  tho  month  of  October  the  total  movement  <>f 
.shipping  in  the  port  of  Palermo  was,  according  to  tho 
harbour  master's  return,  929  vessels,  of  96,887  total 
tonnage  ;  of  the  number  tho  arrivals  were:  — 


Italian  sailing  vessels    372 

.,     steam  vessels   51  .. 

Foreign  sailing  vessels   25 

„      steam  vessels    -7 

The  departures  during  the  month  were : — 

So. 

Italian  sailing  vessels    300  . . 

.,     steam  vessels   49  .. 

Foreign  sailing  vessels   18  .. 

,,       steam  vessels   27  . . 


Tonnajrc. 
1 1,592 
10,879 
5.980 
15,897 

TY.nnst'e. 
10.284 
15.970 
4.38S 
13,897 


JtffttS. 


Great  Reservoir  of  Montrovoe,  Paris. — Another 
great  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to  Paris,  and 
similar  to  that  at  Menilmontant,  which  was  visited  by- 
some  members  of  the  Society  when  at  Paris  last  year,  is 
being  constructed  to  receive"  the  waters  of  the  Yanncs, 
which  are  being  brought  to  Paris  by  means  of  aqueducts. 
The  new  reservoir  is  situated  close  to  the  new  park  of 
Montsouris,  not  far  from  the  railway  station  of  the  Sceanx 
line.  This  reservoir  will  contain  moro  than  sixty-seven 
millions  of  gallons,  for  the  supply  of  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Seine,  and  such  portions  of  the  city  on  the  other  side  as 
aro  not  supplied  from  other  sources.  The  object  of  tho 
reservoir  being  built  in  two  stories  is  to  obtain  a  pressure 
sufficient  to  supply  tho  houses  in  the  highest  parts  of  tho 
town.  Two  more  artesian  wells  are  also  being  pierced ; 
one,  at  La  Chapelle,  is  to  be  900  metres  deep,  and  half 
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this  dopth  ib  already  attained,  but  it  will  take  at  least 
two  yean  moro  labour  to  complete  tbo  work ;  the  other 
is  at  a  spot  called  the  Butte  aux  Caillca,  near  the  Place 
d'ltalie  *,  bat  so  many  difficulties  have  occurred,  that  the 
work  will  not  bo  concluded  for  several  years.  Amongst 
the  decorations  of  the  new  park  of  Montaouris,  the  most 
conspicuous  will  bo  the  palace  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  erected 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  last  year ;  it 
will  be  taken  down  and  reconstructed  exactly  in  the 
aamo  manner,  only  the  lower  portion  will  be  built  of 
hewn  stone  instead  of  ashlar. 

Technical  Education  in  Italy. — The  results  of  the 
examinations  of  the  students  in  the  technical  institu- 
tions of  the  scholastic  year  1867-8  have  just  been  pub- 
lished officially  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction.  The 
number  of  institutions  for  technical  education  was  64, 
which  may  be  classed  as  follows: — 

Technical  schools    45 

Schools  for  Special  Instruction   1 

for  Mercantile  Marine   6 

Navigation  schools    2 

Total   54 

The  number  of  students  registered  was  845,  of  which  743 
went  up  for  examination.  Thoir  number  was  divided 
amongst  tho  various  districts  in  the  following  manner  :— 

,  No.  of  SttvieoU. 

Piedmont    217 

Liguria  ,   70 

Lombardy   151 

Venetian  provinces   36 

Emilia   •  •  72 

Umbria   13 

Marches    49 

Tuscany    61 

Campagna   38 

Sicily   32 

Sardinia    5 

Total   743 

The  following  are  the  number  of  students  examined  for 
the  various  professions : — 

Agriculture  and  land-surveying  ....  310 

Commerce   1G2 

Mechanics  and  1  for  license    132 

construction  J  for  diploma    67 

Telegraphy    4 

Mining  and  metallurgy   3 

Navigation    62 

Naval  construction  i  J**01"8 » 
I  2nd  class   ....  4 

Total   743 

The  results  of  tho  examination  were  as  folio  wb:— 


Agriculture  and  land-surveying  . 

Commerce  , 

Mechanics  and  con-  \  for  diploma 

struction  /for  license  . 

Mining  and  metallurgy  

Navigation  and  naval  construction 
Telegraphy   

Total  


5  1 
2  *.  a  j 

a<£  3  * 

1  r 

Totally 
foiled. 

116 

144 

61 

86 

66 

20 

13 

36 

9 

81 

36 

16 

31 

27 

3 
17 

2 

2 

328 

300 

115 

Thus,  of  743  students  who  went  up  for  examination, 
W8  passed  at  once,  300  were  allowed  to  come  up  on  a 
Toiid  examination,  as  having  failed  in  less  than  three 
^«  in  the  first,  and  116  failed  totally. 


Exhibition  at  Boloona. — An  exhibition  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  products  will  be  held  at  Bologna 
next  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  city,  and  of  the  agricultural  societies. 
(  Oomizio  ograriojoi  Bologna,  I  tnola,  and  of  Vergato. 

Action  of  Water  on   Lead. — Professor  Parke*, 
F.R.8.,  of  Netley,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
always  been  seen  that  the  action  or  non-action  of  water 
on  lead  could  not  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  usual 
statements  on  tho  subject,  and  lately  Dr.  Frankland  has 
made  a  curious  observation,  which  may  throw  light  on 
the  subject.    He  found  that  water  which  acted  on  lead 
lost  this  power  after  passing  through  a  filter  of  animal 
charcoal.    He  discovered  this  to  be  owing  to  a  minute 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  passing  into  the  water 
from  tho  charcoal ;  on  comparing  two  natural  waters, 
that  of  the  river  Kent,  which  acts  violently  on  lead,  and 
that  of  the  river  Vyrnwy,  which,  though  very  soft  has 
no  action  on  lead,  he  found  that  the  latter  water  con- 
tained an  appreciable  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime,  while 
none  could  be  detected  in  the  Kent  water.    This  observa- 
tion may  probably  explain  much  of  the  discrepancy  of 
evidence  in  respect  of  the  action  of  soft  water  on  lead. 

French  Shall  Silver  Money.— The  French  Govern- 
ment has  called  in  all  the  two  and  one-franc,  half-franc, 
and  four-sou  pieces,  as  well  as  certain  Belgian.  Italian, 
and  Swiss  silver  coins  lately  current  in  France.  After 
the  last  day  of  the  present  year,  no  French  or  Italian 
coin  of  the  above  denominations  will  be  received  wAich 
be  ars  date  earlier  than  1864  ;  the  silver  Belgian  pieces 
of  Leopold  I.,  and  the  Swiss  pieces  coined  previotuuy  to 
I860,  will  also  be  withdrawn  at  the  same  period.  The 
public  currency  of  these  coins  actually  ceased  on  the 
1st  of  October,  but  they  will  bo  received  or  exchan^-d 
at  the  post-oflice  and  public  coitus  until  the  end  of  the 
year.   The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  a  convention  entered  into  between  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  by  which  the  coins  of 
each  country  become  current  in  the  others,  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  contain  one  uniform  quantity  of  silver, 
namely,  835  parts  in  1,000.    Some  of  them  at  present 
contain  WOO  parts  of  silver,  and  others  not  more  than 
800.  A  similar  convention  is  being  made  with  the  Papal 
Government ;  and  when  all  these  regulations  are  in 
force  the  small  money,  as  well  as  the  gold,  of  these  five 
countries  will  all  be  current  without  difference  of exc&tnci. 
and  without  any  margin  for  speculation  and  export. 

University  Education  in  Russia.  —During  the  acho- 
lastic  year  1867-68  the  number  of  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat  was  693,  of  whom  there  were  66  student* 
of  theology  ;  201  of  law ;  9  of  diplomacy  ;  131  ol  medi- 
cine ;  42  of  pharmacy ;  1  of  classical  philology ;  1  of 
compurati  vo  philology ;  1  Russian  language  and  Kleratun- , 
17  politcal  economy;  19  history;  8  mathematics,  3 
astronomy ;  33  natural  sciences ;  and  1 1  of  agriculture. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  year,  the  number  of 
students  entered  at  tho  University  of  San  Vladimir,  at 
Kiew,  was  164,  of  which  24  were  students  of  history  and 
philology  ;  34  of  physics  and  mathematics  ;  68  of  law ; 
and  38  of  tho  faculty  of  medicine.    Tho  total  number  of 
students  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  390,  divided  » 
follows :— 43  students  of  literature;  74  of  science*  ;  171 
of  law ;  and  102  of  medicine.    Tho  number  of 
feasors  was  44,  and  ten  chairs  are  vacant  at  the 
time. 


pro- 




Diamonds  at  the  Cue  Colony.— Sib,— In  tho  last 
number  of  the  Journal  appears  a  letter  signed  44  Harry 
Emanuel,"  bearing  the  above  heading,  and  calculated 
very  seriously  to  mislead  persons  in  regard  to  tho  recent 
discoveries  of  diamonds  and  of  gold  in  South  Africa. 
The  remarks  of  the  writer  concerning  the  diamonds  that 
have  been  found  near  the  Orange  River,  I  leave  resi- 
dents in  the  Cape  Colony  to  answer.    It  to  1 
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with  ft  proper  crushing  machine."  These  simple 
and  straightforward  words  sufficiently  endorse  all 
that  Mr.  Manch  said,  and  aro  y«t  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  quartz  picked  up  •  for  none  has  yet 
been  fairly  quarried)  near  the  'latin,  has  been  proved  bv 
analysis  in  this  country  to  be  singularly  rich  in  gold. 
I  am  not  awaro  that  any  South  African  journal  has  yet 
hazarded  the  assertion  that  the  "  gold-fields  "  are,  or  aro 
not,  "payable."  All  they  say  is,  that  historical 
evidence  and  present  experience  combine  to  favour  tho 
belief  that  a  new  (in  one  sense)  and  rich  gold-field  is 
about  to  bo  added  to  the  auriferous  resources  of  the 
world.  It  rests  in  great  measure  with  English  enter- 
prise to  determine  whether  an  unreasoning  spirit  of 
incredulity  is  to  defer  indefinitely  the  day  when  this 
source  of  "wealth  is  to  be  turned  to  practical  account.  I 
should  not  havo  troubled  you  with  this  letter  did  I  not 
feel  that  the  disfavour  with  which  South  Africa  and  its 
affairs  are  regarded  in  many  quarters  might  give  to  Mr. 
Emanuel's  letter  a  more  injurious  effect  than  among 
people  well-informed  on  the  subject  it  can  possibly  have. 
Surely  the  development  of  a  resource  which  would  help 
forward  more  powerfully  than  anything  elso  tho 
"  colonisation  "  and  civilisation  of  a  large  portion  of  tho 
African  continent  will  be  promoted  rather  than  discour- 
aged by  right-minded  English  people.  So  far  from 
Natal  being  a  placo  "  whero  everything  is  very  doar," 
there  are  few  parts  of  tho  world  where  the  necessaries 
of  life— bread,  meat,  vegetables,  &c.  aro  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  than  they  aro  there  now.  If  further  in- 
formation is  dosircd  upon  this  subject  I  shall  bo  happy  to 
supply  it  to  any  of  your  readers,  having  only  arrived 
within  the  last  month  from  the  colony. — I  am,  &c, 
John  Rohixsox,  F.R.G.S.,  Member  of  "tho  Legislative 
Council  of  Natal. 
22,  Abbey-gardens,  St.  John  »-wood,  November  16th,  1838. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mos  Society  of  Art*,  f>.    Opening  Addro-s  by  Lord  Henry  Q. 

Lennox,  M  P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
Social  Science  Association,  a.   Mr.  Edwin  Hill.  "On  tho 
Policy  of  rendering  landlords,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, more  amenable  than  at  present  for  the  AcU  of 
their  TenanU." 
R.  Geographical,  -  J. 
Tees  ...Civil  Engineer*,  H.    Diacuasion  upon  Mr.  Henderson'*  paper 
"On  Lighthouse  Apparatus  and  Lanterns ;"  and  (time 
permitting)  Mr.  J.  f.  Bourne,  "On  Roman  Rock  Light- 
house, Symon'*  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Ho|ie." 
Ethnological,  8. 

Wed  ...Jkwiety  i>f  Arti,  s.   Mr.  8.  T.  Davenport,  "A  Glance  at 

the  Past  and  Present  of  tho  Society  of  Arts,  with  so  mo 

Suggestions  as  to  tho  Future." 
Geological.  ».    1.  Mr.  J.  Wood  Mason,  "On  Datotaunu." 

X  Mr.  \V.  Boyd  Hawkins,  "On  British  Fossil  Oxen. 

Part  III.   Conclusion:— Bo*  bue,.  Pliny."   3.  Mr.  W. 

Boyd  Dawkina,  "On  tho  British  Postglacial  Mammalia.* * 
Tnca  ...Zoological,  n|. 


to  say  that  tho  opinion  expressed,  "  that  no  diamonds 
ever  have  or  will  be  found  in  Cape  Colony,  saving  such 
as  aro  there  deposited  for  a  purpose,"  is,  "to  anyone  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  history  of  tho  rocent  dis- 
coveries, entirely  opposed  to  facts,  and  a  direct  reflection 
upon  tho  veracity  of  the  many  high  and  responsible 
official  personages  who  have  borne  testimony  to  tho 
discovery.    Tho  observations  made  in  connection  with 
tho  gold"  discoveries  I  must  be  permitted  to  comment  on 
more  at  length.     We  are  told  that  "  Mr.  Gregory," 
who  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Emanuel  to  explore  the 
districts  where  diamonds  aro  said  to  have  been  found, 
"  fully  believes  that  all  the  reports  that  havo  been  so 
industriously  circulated  on  this  subject,  and  about  gold- 
fields  (of  which  more  hereafter),  owe  their  origin  solely 
to  interested  parties,  who  aim  at  enhancing  tho  price  of 
land  and  attracting  a  flow  of  emigration.'     Tho  same 
authority,  **  although  unable  to  visit  the  district  [the 
italics  aro  my  own],  is  of  opinion,  from  what  he  has 
seen  and  learnt,  that  they  aro  as  equally  a  myth  as  the 
4  diamond  mines.'  "      Having,  ns  editor  of  a  Natal 
journal,  been  largely  instrumental  in  circulating  reports 
upon  this  subject,  perhaps  I  may  bo  allowed  to  cite 
my  authority  for  doing  so.    That  authority  is,  in  chief, 
the  personal  statements  and  testimony  of  Carl  Manch, 
the  explorer,  prot,'tj>  of  Dr.  Petermann,  who  was  the  gold 
medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  this  vear. 
Mr.  Manch  is  an  enthusiastic  explorer — a  man  wfiolly 
without  interest  in  anything  save  what  concerns  the 
great  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  namely,  the 
traversing  Africa  from  south  to  north.     Ho  mado 
the  discovery  casually,  and  has  positively  assured  me, 
and  many  trust  worthy  witnesses  in  Natal,  that  he  neither 
hopes  nor  expects  to  reap  any  other  benefit  from  the 
fact,  except  the  distinction  it  may  confer  upon  him. 
How  far  that  distinction,  or  his  reputation  as  a  traveller, 
would  bo  enhanced  or  compromised  by  his  fathering 
an  imposition,  I  leave  your  readers  to  decide.  Mr. 
Manch's  expressed  belief  in  the  richness  of  tho  gold- 
fields  which  have  for  ages  been  known  to  exist  north  of 
the  Limpopo,  were  corroborated  by  specimens  bt  ought 
down  by  himself,  and  by  yet  richer  and  more  abundant 
specimens  of  auriferouB  quartz  that  have  since  been  re- 
ceived. Five  hundredweight  of  this  quartz  will  probably, 
by  this  time,  be  on  its  way  to  England.    It  may  bo,  and 
probably  is,  true,  that  a  specimen  of  quartz  has*  been  ex- 
hibite  I  «  with  gold-leaf  artistically  glued  on."  Such 
silly  impostures  are  by  no  means  uncommon.    But  to 
say  that  a  discovery,  confirmed  by  such  a  wide  range  of 
testimony,  is  to  be  condemned  as  illusory  and  valueless 
because  one  or  two  weak-minded  persons  have  been  led 
to  indulge  in  tho  folly  of  a  senseless  hoax,  is  scarcelv 
rational  or  conclusive.    I  will,  however,  give  tho  latest 
and  most  reliable  testimony  that  has  yet  been  received. 
It  reached  the  country  by  the  last  mail,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  gentleman  whoso  caution  and  reliability  are,  to 
those  who  know  him,  beyond  all  question,    in  April 
last  he  loft  Natal  on  a  journey  to  the  gold-fields,  his 
object  being  partly  pleasure,  partly  health,  and  partly 
the  task  of  testing  for  himself,  and  bv  his  own  observa- 
tions, tho  real  state  of  the  case.    I  refer  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
letter  as  published  in  the  Natal  Mercury  of  September  22. 
Among  his  remarks  are  tho  following: — "During  our 
stay  of  five  days  wo  received  great  kindness  from  all 
forming  the  prospecting  parties  ;  and  from  information 
obtained  from  them,  and  from  my  own  observation,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  bo  advisable  for  any  one  to  go  there 
from  Natal,  with  tho  idea  of  making  a  living  by  gold- 
digging,  as  none  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  or  rivers,  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  pros- 
pecting parties  into  the  country,  supplied  with  tho  requi- 
site tools  and  provisions  for  twelve  months.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  mado  with  the  Matabelo  to  work  in 
safety,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  gold-fields  would 
bo  discovered,   equal  to  any  in  the  world."  And 
again,   "  tho    quartz    contains   gold,   and,   I  think, 
could    be    worked  profitably  in    the  wet  season 
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from  CommiiMomsrt  of  PcUtnW  Journal,  SortmUr  13. 

OaAirre  or  PBorimosu.  Paorscnos. 

Account  books— 2640— J.  S.  Adcock. 

Bessemer  steel  ingots,  casting— 3240— J.  Birch. 

Boilers,  furnaces,  Ac— 3213-W.  Mauttslay  and  W.  C.  Rawlins. 

Boots  and  shoes— 3295 — J.  Moran. 

Bricks— 3080 — W.  Simons. 

Buildings  for  horticultural  and  other  similar  purposes— 2139 — T.  G. 

Met*i  nRer. 
BuUer  chums— 3220— H.  Clifton. 

Carriages,  composition  for  filling  up  the  bodies  of,  previous  to  re- 
ceiving tho  colouring  matter-3206-J.  Sykes  ami  G.  Malln. 

Cartridge  coses,  Ac,  preparing  paper  uaod  In  manufacturing— 2982— 
J.  Foster,  Jun. 

Centrifugal  machinery— 3210- J.  F.  Brinjes. 

Chimney  terminal*,  Ac  — 321S— J.  Stafford. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes— 3242— J.  de  Redon  and  T.  Faucheux. 

Coal  gas,  purifying,  Ac  — 2698—  A.  Rolla«on. 

Cotton  yarns,  sizing  and  dressing— 3267— P.  M.  Crane. 

Creosote,  Ac,  apparatus  for  burning— 3232-C.  Akrill. 

Drawing  instruments— 3069— R.  H.  Bentham. 

Engine  for  raising  and  forcing  water— 3230— M.  A.  F.  Mennons. 

Electro-magnetic  telegraph  prinUng  Instruments—  3283—G.  Zanni. 

Electro-telegraphic  iu»trument*-3272-W.  A.  LytUe. 
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Fire-arm*.  breech  loadlng-3236-W.  T.  Carringtou,  II.  Otelgul, 

ana  Z.  L.Wcssely. 
FUh,  preserving  Ac— 3194 -W.  R.  Lake. 
Flax.  Ac.  preparing  Ac.-2154-J.  Lawson  and  E.  Q.  Fltton. 
Food  f  >r  horaes,  Ac— 3250— J.  Spratt. 
Claw  furnaces— 32*5— J.  Little. 
Glove  fastening*— 3262— W.  E.  Gcdge. 
Horses,  method  of  controlling — 3078 — E.  Prcvost. 
Knitting  machines— 3303— W.  Prowett. 
Lanterns,  submarine  telescopic— 31*0 -A.  Clark. 

Lifting  apparatus,  Ac— 2906-J.  G.  Pitnn.  .  „ 

Lithographs,  Ac,  material  for  varnishing  the  snrfacei  of-3118- 

F.  W.  Hart. 
Lubricating  apparatus — 3143— J.  H.  Carter. 
Meat,  Ac.,  preserving— 3052 -J.  Jeffreys. 

Metal  piles  and  columns,  socket  Joints  for— 3211  —J.  Westwood,  jun. 
Metals,  apparatus  employed  In  connection  with  the  coating  of— 3254 

— G.  Nurse. 
Motive-power  apparatus— 314*—  J.  Robertaon. 
Motive-power  apparatus— 3264— E.  A.  Ripplngillc. 
Ncedl*  cases  and  wrappers— 3246 -C.  B.  James. 
Needles,  polishing  and  finishing— 3208— E.  T.  H 
Faraffine,  purifying  and  decolourising— 3202— C. 
Pianofortes— 3299— W.  Dawes. 
Pipes,  tubes,  Ac,  connecting— 2932—  W.  Dunn. 
Pistols,  breech-loading,  extractors  for— 3222— T.  Richards  and  C.  H. 

Carter. 

Poison  liottles,  Ac— 323S— R.  Dowllng. 
Pulley  blocks— 3266-W.  Dawes. 
Railway  chairs— 3293— R.  Hamilton. 
Railways — 2182— T.  Worth. 

Sashes  and  shutters,  raising  or  lowering— 3291—  J.  Johnson. 

Screw  propellers— 3120— C.  D.  Abel. 
Shift  couplings— 3305— M.  Benson. 

Ships,  hatches  and  cabin-tops  of— 3200— J.  A.  Farrar  A  B.  R.  Hnntley. 

Silver,  separating  from  argentiferous  lead — 3256— A.  Glrattd. 

Stays,  corsets,  Ac.,  fastenings  for— 3212 — J.  M.  Brioriey  A  E.  C.  Vine. 

Steam  engines,  condensers  of-3297—  C.  E.  Brooman. 

Steam  pumps— 3260— H.  E.  Nowton. 

Stoves — 3217 — J.  J.  Parkes. 

Tea  and  coffee  poU-3204— E.  T.  Hughes. 

Tooth  brushes,  Ac— 3301 -P.  B.  Cow  and  J.  HDL 

Ventilator* — 3287  —  0.  Fajen. 

Wire,  coating  with  india-rubber,  Ac — 3268— W.  Header. 

Wool,  preparing — 3244— M.  Sautter. 

Wool,  Ac  ,  drying  and  cleansing— 3311— W.  Scott. 


InviamoJM  with  Comm.*™  SrscmciTJOXs  Filed. 
Boots,  Ac,  nailing  or  pegging  soles  to— 3365— W.  R.  Lake. 
Sewing  machines— 3394— N.  Wilson. 

Skalid. 

1661.  O.  T.  Bousfield. 
1667.  W.   Palllser  and 

Bolton. 
1691.  A.  M.  Clark. 
1713  A.  M.  Clark. 
1743.  H.  A.  Bonneville. 
1799.  C.  D.  Abel. 
2022.  A.  V.  Newton. 


Pa 

1600.  W.  and  G.  B.  Smith. 

1611.  J.  A.  Adams. 

1612.  C.  Golden. 
1«I7.  W.  E.  Gedge. 
1619.  M.  A.  Hamilton. 
1629.  J.  Grantham. 
1643.  J.  Fry. 
1666.  C.  R.  Havell. 


F.  J 


tf  Paint*'  Journal,  Abt ember  1 7 . 


1631. 
1639. 
16i2. 
1644. 
1646. 
1648. 
1650. 
1653. 
1655. 


1670. 
1672. 


E.  P.  H. 

E.  P.  H.Vaughan. 
T.  Griffen. 
J.  Keunett, 
R.  Froehllch. 
A.  G.  Hutchinson. 
J.  B.  Whltcley. 
W.  F.  Batho. 
A.  Leslie. 
W.  TIJou. 
W.  Inglls. 
J.  E.  Poynter. 
J.  Crofts,  R.  Dawson,  and 
J. 


1675.  T.  0. 1 
1677.  R.  and  J.  Fryer. 
1679.  J.  R.  Batty. 
16*2.  F.  E.  B.  Beaumont 

J.  Appleby. 
16*3.  J.  W.Whlttaker. 
16n*.  C.  Mole. 
17.?.  J.  FcrraUee. 
1984.  O.  H.  Mldwood. 
1995.  G.  1 
2123.  J.  H. . 
2327.  W.  R. 
2475.  J.  Litchfield. 
2772.  O.  Waraop. 


Patijtw  ON 

2895.  A.  V.  Newtou. 

2900.  J.  Norris. 
290H.  W.  R.  Lake. 

2901.  D.  Slater. 
2934.  J.  T.  A.  Mallet. 
2912.  P.  Ellis. 

PATSKTS  05  WHICH 

2827.  D.  Y.  Stewart. 

2863.  G.  T.  Bousfield. 

2883.  J.C.  Goodall  and  J.  Bcale. 


Sri-XT  Dctt  or  £60  has 
3112.  J.  Steart. 
3245.  W.  A.  West. 
2927.  J.  Williamson,  J.  Llodley, 

and  J.  Coleman. 
2336.  n.  Clifton, 
j  2943.  H.  Cochrane. 


Dctt  or  eioo  has 
2*m!  f.  Procter! 
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LIST     OF  PRESENTS. 


The  following  Presents  have  been  made  to  the  Society  daring  the  past  year.    The  thanks  of  the 

Society  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Donors  : — 


Presents. 

Specifications  of  Patent*  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  Indices   

Abridgment*  of  Patents  

The  Commissioner,  of  Patent*' 
Journal  

Re-ports  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  1863  and  1864   

Dor  Zollveroin,  1865  and  1866  .... 

Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Engineers  in  Scotland,  Vol.  X., 
1866-67   

On  the  Practice  of  Employing  cer- 
tain Substitutes  for  the  Genuine 
Ingredients  in  some  articles  of 
Daily  Food,  by  Mrs.  Baines  .... 

The  Theory  of  the  Exchanges,  by 
Henry  Roy   

Storm  Warnings :  their  Importance 
and  Practicability,  by  Colonel 
Svkes,  M.P.,  F.R.S  

Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  Parts  1  and  2,  1867.. 

Transactions  of  ditto,  Vol.  VI., 
Part  4  

Original  Designs  for  Wood  Carving, 
■with  Practical  Instruction  in  the 
Art,  by  A.  F.  B  •>•••>... 

Outlines  of  Physiology,  Unman  and 
Comparative,  by  James  Marshall, 
F.R.S  

The  Combined  "End-on"  and 
Brood  sido  Principle  versos  the 
"  Turret,"  a  Paper  read  by  Cant. 
T.  K.  Symonds,  R.N.,  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
May  13th,  1867  

Gt-rminal  Matter,  and  the  Contact 
Theory,  an  Essay  on  the  Morbid 
Poisons,  by  James  Morris,  M.D. 

Abstract  of  tho  Returns  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  of  Wrecks, 
Casualties,  and  Collisions  which 
occurred  on  and  near  the  Coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  18G6 

Stntistique  do  la  Franco,  Deuxieme  \ 
8. -rie,  Tomes  XIV.,  XV  J 

Tho  Dwellings  of  tho  Labouring ) 

Classes  (4  th  edition)   j 


DoNOB*.  i 
Commissioners  of 


Presents. 


Doxors. 


U.S.  Patent  Office 
JohnFretwellJua 


Author. 

>» 

Society. 


Messrs.  Lon  groans 


Author. 


Thomas  Gray. 

British  Embassy 
at  Paris. 

Soo.  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of 
tiie  Labouring 


On  the  Value  of  Coloured  Side 
Lights  as  a  Means  for  Preventing 
Collisions  at  Sea,  a  Lecture  de- 
liverTjd  at  tho  Sailor's  Homo  in 
Dock-street,  London,  by  Thomas 

Gray    Thomas  Gray. 

Tho  Educational  Calendar  and  Scho- 
lastic Year  Book  for  1868  ......    F.  Marcus. 

Insurance,  Railway,  Banking,  Min- 
ing, and  Commercial  Almanac 

for  1868    W.  Page  Smith. 

Analysis  of  Musical  Sounds,  with 
illustrative  figures,  by  John  Henry 

Griosbach   Author. 

Catalogue  of  National  Portrait  Ex- )  Science  and  Art 

hibition,  1867   J  Department. 

Cutalogue  of  Third  and  Concluding 
Exhibition  of  National  Portraits 
on  loan  to  the  South  Kensington 

 •  >» 


Author. 

G.Robertson.CE., 
Pres.  R.  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts. 


Dwellings  of  tho  Labouring 
by  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A  

Report  of  the  Conference  on  Tech- 
nical Education  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, 20th  March,  1868   

Working  Men's  Social  Clubs  and 
Educational  Institutes,  by  Rev. 
H.  Solly   J.  T.  Dexter. 

Symons'  British  Rainfall,  for  1867. . 
Recollections  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 

of  1867,  by  Eugene  Rimmel  

Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  JSxpen- 
mental  Philosophy,  by  James 
Middleton,    F.G.S.,  F.C.S.  (20 

copies  for  presentation)   

Treatise  on  the  Mechanical  Means 
by  which  Vessels  are  propelled  by 
Steam  Power,  by  William  Hale, 

C.E  

Education  and  Training  considered 
as  a  Subject  for  State  Legislation, 

by  Thomas  Hawksley,  M.D  

Aniline  and  its  Derivatives,  by  M.  1 
Reimann   j 

The  Science  of  Gems,  Jewels,  Coins 
and  Medals,  Ancient  and  Modern, 

by  Archibald  Billing,  M.D  

Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architect*  for  1866-7  ....  Institution. 


Messrs.  Lo: 
and  Co. 


Author. 
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Pbbsbxtr.  Donors. 

llow  to  Return  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment without  the  Corruption, 
Bribery,  Intimidation,  Turmoil, 
and  Disorder  at  present  attendant 
on  General  Elections,  by  H.  \V. 
Hurt    Author. 

General  Classified  Catalogue  of 
ISooks  offered  for  Sale  by  Bernard 
Ouariteh    B. 

Documents  relating  to  the  Liter- 
colonial  Exhibition  of  1866-67, 
by  Dr.  F.  Mueller,  F.R.S   Author. 

Report  of  the (  Committee  of  the  J    d  A  p 

Society  for  Improving  the  Con-  >     y>  "> 
dition  of  Merchant  Seamen   )  *vdcr. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  1  Geological  Survey 
Survey  of  India,  1 86*1-67   ]    of  India. 

Memoirs  of  ditto,  Vol.  VI.,  Part*  1 
and  2   „ 

Do.      do.    (PaL-rontologia  Indica) 

Vol.  V.,  Puts  l-i    „ 

Catalogue  of  the  Met<*orit< 9  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  Calcutta  *.  „ 

History  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  by 
B.  T.  Itmndn  th  Gibb*    Author. 

The  Severn  Valley,  by  J.  Randall. .  „ 

The  Deterrent  Influence  uf  Capital, 
being  a  Reply  to  the  Speech  of 
J.  S.  Mill.  M  P.,  by  Thomas  Beggs  „ 

Malleable  lion  Manufacture  and  the 
Richardson  Process,  by  St.  John 
Vincent  Day,  C.E  

Beet-root  Sugar:  Remarks  upon  the 
Advantages  Derivable  from  its 
Growth  and  Manuf.cturo  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  &c,  by  Arnold 
Uaruchson  '.   „ 

Armour- Plating,    by    Oustav  J. 

Giinther   „ 

Principles  of  "Weather  Forecast*  and 
Sturm  Prevision,  bv  R.  Strachan. 
F.M.S  , 

A  Practical  Manual  of  Shipping 

Law,  by  W.  A.  Oliver   „ 

Culli.-ion  Diagram,  illustrating  the 
Rub;  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  by  W. 
A.  Oliver    „ 

Report  of  Fourth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Btiti>h  Association  of  Gas 
Managers.  1807   Association. 

Report  of  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  of  Gas 
Managers,  1 868   M 

< Jilicial  Catalogue  of  the  National    v       ..  ~ 
Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  at    Executive  Com- 
l.ccds.  1S6S   j  ralttwf- 

The  Food  of  the  People,  by  Marry 
Chcsfr    Author. 

On  the  Question  of  the  Unit  of 
Electrieal  Resistance,  by  "Werner 
Siemens   „ 

Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fac- 
tories for  the  halt-year  ending 
31st  October,  1867    Alex.  Redgrave. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  \  .  ,  TT  .  ,, 
Council   of   the   Art-Union  of   Art-Lnionof  Lon- 
London  )  don- 

An  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  tho 
Tellurion  Globe,  by  J.  L.  Naish, 
«A   Author. 

A  Key  containing  Answers  to  the  \  „  ..„ 
Exercises  in  Galloway's  First  Step  i  Mc*"»-  OmwcIuU 
in  Chemistry  .'  .  |    ^  Sons. 


Pkksbvts.  Doxor*. 

Mcmoii-s  of  the  Roval  Astronomical 

Society,  Vols.  XXXV.  &  XXXVI.  Society. 
Report  of  Commission  on  Technical  t  Science  and  Art 

Education  )  Department. 

Europe  and  America.    Reports  of 

Proceedings  at  tho  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Banquets  of   15th  April, 

1864,  and  10th  March,  1868,  given 

by  Cyrus  "W.  Field    Cyrus  W.  Field. 

Fingments  of  A  Journal  saved  from 

Shipwreck,  by  Fretwell  W.  Hoylo  Author. 
Book-keeping,  by  Messrs.  R.  G.  C. 

Hamilton  and  John  Ball   Authors, 

Principles  of  ..Esthetic  Medicine,  by 

the   lute  Joseph   Peel  Catlow, 

M.R.O.S   The  Executors 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  En- 
gineers for  1867    Society. 

300  Sets  of  the  Official  Reports  on  , 

the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  f  H.  _  M.  Commit- 

1867,  for  presentation  to  the  Insti-  I  sioners. 

tutions  in  Union   ' 

Our  Ocean  Mail  Steamers :  The 

Perils  of  Navigation  and  Mail 

Subsidies,  by  Josiah  Gregory. . . .  Author. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 

of  Victoria.  Part  1,  Vol.  IX  *.  Society. 

Universal  Language,  by  M.  l'irro..  Author. 
Ijocomotivo  Engines:   What  they 

are.  and  what  they  ought  to  b->, 

by  R.  F.  Fairlie  .'  

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  j  HI- Excellency the 

1So7  (Population)   \  Governor. 

Stati-tical  Notes  of  the  Progress  of 

Victoria  from  the  Foundation  of 

the  Colony  to  1867   

Statistical  Register  of  Victoria  from 

the  Foundation  of  the  Colony  to 

1834.   

Statistics  of  New  Zealand  for  1866  ,. 

A  Treatise  on  Lathes  and  Turning,  i  Messrs.  Longmans 
by  W.  II.  Northcott   ♦     and  Co. 

Catalogue  of  Prints  in  the  Library 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  .".    The  Corporation. 

Linear  Drawing,  showing  the  Ap- 
plication of  Practical  Geometry 
to  Trade  and  Manufactures,  by 
EUis  A.  Davidson   Author. 

An  Agricultural  Experience  c.{ 
300.000  tons  of  North  London 
Sewage.  Is(i7,  by  J.  Chalmers 
Morton    „ 

A  Lecture,  given  at  King's  College, 
IiOiidon,  •'  On  Education,  as  illus- 
trated by  Medical  Usages  and 
Experienee*,"  by  "W.  A.  Guy, 
M  B.,  F.R.S  I.  „ 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners    Society. 

Tennyson's  Vivien  and  Guinevere, 

Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dorc  ....    J.Bertrand  Payne. 

Session  il  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  tho  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science   Association. 

The  Report  of  the  Imperial  Com-  \  T      ^  c  ^ 
mission  on  tho  Pans  Universal  J  *~L 
Exhibition  of  1867   J  axoa' 

Papers  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Part  3, 
Vol.  III.,  by  Major  T.  S.  Burt, 
F.R.S   Author. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   THE  READING-ROOM. 


The  Council  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks  to  the  Proprietors,  the  regular  receipt  of  the 

following  Journals  and  Periodicals  : — 


DAILY. 


Lo  Moniteur  Univerael. 
Lo  Montour  Univcrscl  du 
Soir. 


WEEKLY. 

Ag-rit  ultural  Review. 
Athenaeum. 

British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy. 
Huilder. 

Building  News. 

Chemical  Xows. 
Cosmos. 
Engineer. 
Engineering. 
English  Mechanic. 
Kinm  r. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Heraputh'a    Railway  anrl 

Commercial  Journal. 
Illustrated  Photographer. 
Land  and  Water. 
Txs  Mon<lcs. 
Mechanics'  Magazine. 


Mining  Journal. 
North  British  A  grit  ult  uri  st . 
Photographic  News. 
Social  Science  Journal. 
Social  Science  Review. 


FORTNIGHTLY. 

Canadian  News. 
Cotton  Supply  Reporter. 
Farmers'  Journal  and  Agri- 
cultural Magazine. 


MONTHLY. 

Artizan. 
Art  Journal. 

Bulletin  dc  la  Soeiet6  d'En- 

courngement  pour  l'ln- 

dustrie  Nationale. 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Im- 

perialc  Zoologiquo  d'Ac- 

cliniatation. 
Bulletin  du  Musee  de  l'ln- 

dustrie. 


Canadian  Naturalist  and 
Geologist. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Archi- 
tects' Journal. 

Educational  Times. 

Engineers'  Journal  (Cal- 
cutta). 

Floral  World  and  Garden 
Guide. 

Journal  of  tho  Chemical 

Society. 
Journal" of  tho  Board  of 

Arts  and  Manufactures 

for  Upper  Canada. 
Journal  of  the  Franklin 

Institute. 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural 

Society. 
Journal  of  tho  National  Lifo 

Boat  Institution. 
Journal  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society. 
Journal    of   tho  Quekett 

Microscopical  Club. 
London,   Edinburgh,  and 

Dublin  Philosophical 

Magazine. 
Photographic  Journal. 


Practical  Mechanics'  Jour- 
nal. 

Pressc     Sciontifiquo  des 

Deux  Mondes. 
Revue  du  Mondo  Colonial. 
Symon's  Meteorological 

Magazine. 
The  Horological  Journal. 
The  Student  and  Intellec 

tual  Observer. 


QCABTKRLY. 

Journal  of  Mental  Science. 
Journal  of  the  Geological 

Society. 
Journal  of  the  Linn  to  an 

Society. 
Journal  of  tho  Royal  United 

Service  Institution. 
Journal  of  Science. 
Journal  of  the  Statistical 

Society. 
Popular  Science  Review. 
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INDEX  TO  VOL.  XVI. 


A. 

Acland,  Mr.  ditc.*  (technical  education  con- 
ference), HI 

Adams,  W.  It  ,  on  Mr.  Falrlic's  l<i|>cr  on 
railway*,  33fTj  on  liquid  fuel,  432 

Addressof  the  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  i  j  .  ■ 

i  chairman's  opening,  4 

Aeronautloml  exhibition,  623 

Agricultural  exhlbttion,  tec  "Exhibition" 
■  exhibitions  In  Italy,  &52 

 education,  see  "  Education  " 

 labourer,  the  condition  of,  paper 

by  J.  Bailey  Denton,  493:  letters  by  M. 
C.  Cooke,  616:  W.  Botly,  616:  1*.  O. 
Whitehead,  1ST 

 — ,  wages  of.ILJ.  Taylor, 

Bui ;  Chr.  Cooke,  ai3 

  literature  In  Italy,  aa 

  sUtistics  of  Italy,  3ft 

 returns  of  Oreat  Britain,  774 

 wages  in  England  and  Scotland, 

tables  of,  ISA 

Agriculture  in  Hungary,  Ml 

 ,  French  views  of  English,  729 

 and  commerce  in  Italy  as  com- 
pared with  England,  232 

Alkln,  W.  C,  ditc.  (artisans'  reports),  118 

Albania,  commerce  of,  162 

Albert  medal,  notice  to  members,  3fi3 

■   .award  to  Joseph  Whltworth, 

607,  681 

Algeria,  commerce  of,  624 

Alkali  trade,  323 

Alkalies,  test  for,  14 

Amber,  production  of,  112,  622 

America,  railways  in,  Ihl 

American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  612 

Andrew,  W.  P.,  disc,  (daily  Indian  mall),  2fil 

Anemometer,  self-registering  electrical,  s21 

Antiiiultiei,  discovery  of,  wfi'j 

Antwerp,  Imports  of  sulphur  at,  Lad. 

Arbitration,  courts  of,  Ac.,  Thos.  Bcggs,  .tor 
,  board  of,  at  Nottingham,  31a 

 ,  Ac,  in  France,  444 

Archer,  Thomas,  letter  on  artisans'  reports, 
231 

Architectural  Photographic  Association,  ±1 

 — —  curiosity,  til 

Architecture,  Indian,  and  the  Science  and 

Art  Department,  7 '26,  761 
— — on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  H 
Art,  Government  patronage  of,  Daiiy  Tele- 

graph,  822 

 ,  lectures  on,  by  Prof.  Westmacott,  66, 

&  Si 

— ,  KhOOls  of,  21i 

 schools  in  Paris,  728^  164 

Art-workmanship  prizes,  catalogue  of  works 

sent  in,  12ft;  report  of  the  judges,  233 
 ,  offer  of  Jor  1869, 435, 

B2I 

,  recommendations  of 

the  Judges,  s-:> 
Artisans'  reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1113 ; 
paper  by  W.  Hawes,  141 

— '  ,  letter  on  the,  by  Thomas 

Archer,  231 
Artistic  courtesy,  13 
 copyright,  63ft 


Atkin,  Mr.,  on  cattlefrom  the  River  Plate,  105. 
Atkins,  Mr.,  ditc.  (Industrial  education),  6ft 
Austen,  C.  E.,  disc,  (dally  Indian  mail),  282 
 ,  on  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  paper  on 

an  Indian  daily  mail,  201 
Australia,  preserved  fresh  meat  from,  Mort's 

proccfS,  27j  ±21 
Australian  colonies,  live  stock  in  the,  e3il 
Austria,  national  debt,  Z2 

 ,  newspajiers  In,  lil 

 ,  imputation  of,  M3 

Ayrton,  Mr.,  letter  on  technical  Instruction 

and  metropolitan  public  schools,  113 

■  ,  ditc.  (conference  on  technical 

education),  2111 


B. 

Bachelor  of  sciences,  a  deaf  and  dumb,  15 
Bacon,  Rev.  T.,  on  national  musical  educa- 
tion, 282 

 ,  on  technical  education,  15 

Baker,  R  ,  disc,  (art-workmanship),  241 
Bakery,  co-operative,  in  Paris,  321 
Barry,  J.  It.,  on  Irish  fisheries  aiii 
Barry's  pictures,  description  of,  604 
Bavaria,  production  of  tobacco  In,  2211 
Beaux  Arts,  Union  Centralc  des,  1  HQ 
Beetroot  sugar,  273.  627  ;  see  also  "  Sugar  " 
 .cultivation  of,  Ac.,  W.  A.  Olbbs, 

415.  44w:  letter  by  J.  Duncan,  466 ;  letter 

by  T.  J.  Pearsall,  484 
Bi-j.-gs,  Thos.,  on  courts  of  arbitration,  Ac, 

3Q1 

Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences,  prizes  offered 

by  the,  Uft 
Bell,  J.,  on  mushrooms. 617 
Benliara,  Mr.,  disc,  (ventilating  stove),  46JI 
Bennett,  J.,  ditc.  (agricultural  labourer),  601 
Berkeley,  Rev.  M.  J.,  on  fungi  as  food,  467. 

629 

Berlin,  imputation  of.  30 

,  great  art  exhibition  at,  22ft 
 ,  exhibition  of  reaping  and  mowing 

machines  in,  235 
Bewick's  works,  Chr.  Cooke  on,  612 
Bicknell,  A.  S.,  on  the  horse  as  food,  312 
Biscuits,  ships',  In  Italy,  ftlft 
Bishop,  Mr.,  disc,  (gas),  47J1 
Blackle,  Mr.,  disc  (art-workmanship),  244: 

(technical   education),  3im ;  (railways), 

336;  (liquid  fuel),  4fll;  (oyster  culture), 

443 

Blake,  J.  A.,  M.P.,  on  Irish  fisheries,  343 
Blore,  J.,  letter  on  memorial  tablets,  64a 
Blue  books,  letter  as  to,  by  D.  A.  Shaw,  164 
Boiler  explosions  (Manchester),  42ft 
Bologna,  exhibition  at,  ail 
Bond,  Dr.,  on  technical  education,  304 
Bone  manure  In  Glpps'  Land,  66& 
Bonn,  archaeological  congress  at.  Ml 
Book-keeping,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Hamilton's 

work  on,  141 
Botly,  W.,  letleron  the  agricultural  labourer, 

616 

 ,  ditc.  (health  and   wages),  41; 

(supply  of  cooked  food),  147 :  (artisans' 
reports),  HI;   (art-workmanship),  244; 
railways),  336^  373;  (horse  as  food),  356; 
beetroot),  fl\  ;   (oyster  culture),  1  U  ; 
annual  meeting),  6&B 


*  due.,  discussion  at  a  meeting. 


Bowrlng,  Edgar,  C.  B.,  due.  (technical  edu- 
cation conference),  126 

Brady,  Antonio,  East  London  Museum,  lftl 

 '—  ,  disc,  (ti-chiiical  education 

conference),  204 ;  (annual  meeting),  .'>-  . 

Bralthwalte,  J.,  on  Mr.  Fairlie's  paper  on 
railways,  all 

Brandon,  R.,  how  to  make  railways  remu- 
nerative, Ac,  366:  Hyde  Clarke,  413 

Brazil  India-rubber,  303 

Bread,  deanicsa  of,  In  France, 

 and  flour,  Megc  Mouries'  process  for 

the  manufacture  of,  104 

Brenner  railway,  1211 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  notice  of  the  late,  2U 

Bridge,  proposed,  over  the  channel,  fi42 

Brlndisi  route  to  Iudla,  Uft 

British  Association,  1*6*,  programme,  Uili 

 ,  president's  address, 

622 

  ,  list  of  i  a  |  *-rs  read, 

710 

Brocklehurst,  Mr.,  disc,  (technical  education 

conference),  122 
Brooke,  O.,  on  poultry  rearing,  612 
Brooks,  Henry,  disc,  (oyster  culture),  442 
Browne,  Mr.,  disc,  (decimal  coinage),  26 
Brace,  the  Right  Hon.  1L  A., ditc.  (technical 

education  conference),  121 
Buckland,  F.  T.,  on  fish  supply,  370,  225 
Buekmaster,  Mr.,  di  c.  (annual  conference), 

62a 

Burgh,  X.  P.,  paper  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  marine  boiler,  Ac,  Zft 

 ,  work  on  the  slide-valve,  123 

Burnell,  O.  R.,  obituary  of,  111 
Bussell,  Chas.,  due.  (health  and  wages),  41 
Butter  trade,  the  Irish,  242 
 and  cheese  in  Italy,  431 


C. 

Cab  question,  the,  236 
Calais  life-boat,  the,  HI 
California,  manufactures  in,  62ft 

 ,  agricultural  produce  of,  &4fi 

Calvert,  Dr.  Crace,  due.  (technical  education 
conference),  12ft 

,  lectures  on  chloride  of 
sodium,  Ac,  syllabus,  321 
Campin,  Mr.,  due.  (artisans'  reports),  179; 
(daily  Indian  mall),  2«3 :  (arbitration C 
316  ;  (beetroot),  422:  (ventilating  stove), 

■162;  (gas),  418 

Canada,  emigration  to,  Mr.  Lynn's  lectures, 

323 

Candles,  manufacture  of,  In  Italy,  122 

Canova,  lost  statue  by,  339 

Cantor  Lectures,  "On  Art,  especially 
sculpture,"  by  Prof.  Westmacott,  66^  7$, 
2i;  "On  food,"  by  Dr.  Letheby,  610*  in^x 
832,663.  703,  719^  731,  743.  liy  Id! ;  "TJn 
chloride  otsouTumT'uy  DrTTJrace Calvert 
(syllabus),  321 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cotton  at  the,  824 

■   ,  diamonds  at,  letter  by 

Harry  Emanuel,  842 ;  J.  Robinson,  sil 

  i        ,  copper  at  the,  63ft 

 productions,  a4a 

Carbonic  acid,  economising,  322 

Carnegie,  Mr.,  due.  (liquid  fuel),  403 
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Catania,  agricultural  exhibition,  244 
Cattlr,  transport  of,  Ac.,  evidence  on,  IM 

"  Food  Committee" 
Caucasus,  colonisation  in  the.  111 
Cereals  in  France,  exemption  from  river 

dues,  382 

Chad  wick,  Edwin,  on  the  postal  telegraph, 
15,  46.1,  601,  613,  649,  6*9;  chairman 
(ventilating  stove),  iii 
Champney,  Mr.,  evidence  on  milk,  437 
Charles,  Mr.,  on  fish  markets,  14Q 
Charlier's  system  of  shoeing  horses,  221.  hll 
Cheese  and  hotter,  exports  of,  from  Holland, 
Ml 

Chemical  manufacture*  in  Italy,  121 
Chester,  Harry,  due.  (technical  education 
conference).  197.  tSd  :  (annual  conference), 

— ,  announcement  of  death  of, 


779 


-,  obituary  notice  of,  &Q& 


Chill,  exhibitions  at,  626,  129. 
Clanricarde,  Mam,ul.  of.rhcnrman  (railways), 

Claret,  prices  of  LafHte,  844 

Clarke,  O.  W.,  due.  (technical  education 
conference),  '.'no 

Clarke,  Hyde,  on  a  daily  mall  route  to  India, 
276:  letters  on,  3U4 

,  dite.  (industrial  educa- 
tion), 6J  ;  technical  education  conference), 
199  :  (hone  as  food),  3il 

 ■  ,  letter  on  Natal,  231 

,  on  railways  and  their 
management,  all 

Claudet,  A.  F.,  notion  >.f  the  late.  121 

Cleaning  buildings,  Nlvert's  apparatus,  ill 

Clock,  hydraulic,  122 

Coal-ash,  use  of,  in  agriculture,  atsa 

 .  production  of  Calais,  613 

 in  Italy,  221 

Cocoa  In  Bolivia,  128 

Coffee  trade  of  the  United  States,  iifi 

 ■  cultivation  In  Southern  India,  322 

,  Imports  of,  to  Italy,  512 

Coin,  the  production  of.  In  Italy,  u 

Coinage,  International,  Ac,  Prof.  Leone  Levi, 
II 

Col  dl  Tends,  railway  across  the,  81 
Colonies,  exports  to,  and  imports  from  the,  23 
Combs,  manufacture  of,  In  Italy,  42a 
Commerce,  treaties  of,  234 
Conference  on  technical  education.  113 

,  seventeenth  annual,  667,  641 
Conlngsby,  K.,  dite  (art- workmanship),  244. 
Connolly,  Mr,  due.  (technical  education 

conference),  20«;  (technical education), 22a 
Cooke,  Chr.,  on  Bewick's  works,  till 

 agricultural  wages,  his 

 —  poisonous  mushrooms,  K43 

Cooke,  M.  C  ,  letter  on  English  labour,  1141 
Cooking  apparatns,  Capt.  Warren's,  52j  11 
Cooper,  Sir  Daniel,  chairman  (International 

coinage),  24 
Co-operation,  Ac.,  Thos.  Begga,  342 
Copeland,  Mr.,  due.  (art-workmanship),  242 
Coral  fisheries  In  Italy,  442 
Corbett's  cheap  dining  rooms,  778 
Cotton,  Sir  Arthur, due.  (daily  Indian  mail), 

m 

Cotton  in  Italy,  9*.  »02:  in  India,  411 :  In 
Switzerland,  662;  In  Queensland,  4m,  U9, 
824 ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a2A 

■         trade,  AH2 

Council,  lists  of,  l,  figl 

Cowpcr,  the  Rig  fit.  Hon.  Vf.,due.  (technical 
education  oonterenoe ),  202 

Cralir,  Alex.,  ditt.  (annual  conference),  L2j 

Crawfurd,  John,  obituary  of,  4>*3 

Cursetjee  Manockjcc,  due.  (decimal coinage), 
28 

Curwen,  Rev.  J.,due.  (annual  conference),  693 
Customs'  returns,  French,  Zl 


I). 

Davidson,  P..  A.,  on  Industrial  and  scientific 
education,  62 

•   ,due.(  artisans'  reports),  llfl 

Davin,  F.  N.  C railways),  31a 

Dc  Luyne*,  Doe,  obituary  of  the,  nil 

I)e  Perthes,  obituary  of,  488 

Denton,  Bailey,  disc,  (oyster  culture),  iii 
,  paper  on  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  432;  letters  byM.  C. 
Cooke,  414;  W.  Botly,  614;  P.  O.  White- 
head, JJU 

Deptford  dockyard,  k.v, 


Dewar,  Dr.,  on  preserving  meat  by  sal* 

phu rons  acid,  4hft 
Diamonds  at  the  Cape,  IL  Emanuel,  til  ;  J. 

Robinson,  £44 
Dickinson,  John,  dite.  (trade  museums),  232 
Digby,  A.  W.,  due.  (oyster  culture),  ill 
Dining-rooms,  Corbet's  cheap,  77* 
Dinners,  hot,  Mr.  Riddle's  suggestion  for 
supplying,  letter  on,  by  "  M. I >.,"  21 

,  on  a  project  for  delivery  at  the 


houses  of  the  people,  paper  by  W.  Riddle, 
144 

Dixon,  Mr.,  M.I'.,  due.  (conference),  lAE 
Dixon,  Mr.,  due.  (supply  of  food),  264 
Dorc"s  illustrations  to  Tennyson's  Idylls,  6&1 
D'Orsey,  Rev.  A.  J.  D.,  due.  (technical  edu- 
cation conference),  121 
Drawing,  congress  at  Brussels  on  the  methods 
of  teaching,  777,  799j.  ail 

,  examination  In  (annual  confer- 


ence), 4±l 

-,  linear,  work  on,  by  Ellis  A.  David- 


son, HI 

■  schools  In  France,  821 


Dried  meat,  M.  B.  Orr,  411 ;  IL  Sibley,  808, 
■41 

Duncan,  J.,  cultivation  of  beetroot,  444 
Dynamite,  by  IL  W.  Reveley,  461 


Eoonomle  politique,  annual  re  de,  Ac.,  443 
Education,  technical,  see  "  Technical " 
,  agricultural.  In  Prance,  441 
,  industrial  and  seJeutlflr,  by  E. 
A.  Davidson,  61 ;  letters  by  T.  Twining, 
89.  101,  116.  132:  O.  Wallls,  47 

-,  of  foreign  and  English 


workmen, 

of  trirls,  Paris  Association  for  the 


secondary,  14 

 'in  Italy,  444 

—  in  Ituosta,  94 

 in  Holland,  341 

 ,  primary.  In  France,  241 

,  adult,  In  the  Votges,  324 
in  France,  114 
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-.  1 1  <  -  ,  ,.„,  :is|ir.n  nt  t  ir,  in  France, 

national,  summary  of  the  opinions 
which  peers  and  members  of  Parliament 
have  lately  expressed,  211 
Eirypt.  population  of,  404 
Electric  light,  use  of.  In  Paris,  811 
Elliott,  W.,  dite.  (technical  education ),  300, 
:tj:. 

Ellis,  Chas.  N.  (snlphnr  and  Its  refining),  21A 
Ellis,  Dr.,  due.  (technical  education  con- 
ference), 204 
Emanuel,  Harry,  letter  on  diamonds  st  the 

Cape,  n49 
Envelopes,  the  Invention  of,  612 

 ,  secure  cement  for,  &3A 

Europe,  cattle  In,  uu 

Examinations,  1H6H,  additional  prizes,  61 

,  list  of  local  boards,  3n2,  4s4 

 ■  candidates    who  obtained 

prises  and  certificates  iti  lWi,  Lil 

,  examiners'  remarks,  ill 
 — ,  discussion  at  annual  con- 


ference, 896 

 programme  of,  for  1969,  475 

 Papers  set  In  IMS  ft,  SXL  tt&7 . 

723,  735.  760.  761.  771.  7  Mi.  791. 


HQ.t,  9J| 

,  elementary,  results  of.  In 
1m6h,  669 :  programme  of,  for  l*C9,  Ski 

,  Science  and  Art  Department, 

194 

Exhibition,  Paris,  1967,  various  notices  of, 

-.".I,         341.  61^565,  101 

 ,  artisans'  reports  on, 

W.  Hawes,  161^  5jJi 


,  Society's  visit  to,  sai 

 ,  reports  on,  prepared 

for  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  124 

-,  annual  art,  in  Paris,  see  •' Paris 

-  of  historic  portraits  in  Parts,  214 
-,  art,  at  Berlin,  224 

 ,  at  Bordeaux.  662.  822 

 ,  at  Ghent,  862.  821 

 ,  at  Amsterdam,  tLtui 

 ,  at  Madrid,  II 

 ,  at  Pan,  314 

 ,  provincial,  in  France,  tea 

-,  aeronautical,  4il 


Exhibition,  agricultural,  in  Catania,  25-4 

 .  in  France,  4jv  L_l 

 ,  at  Bruaaela,  W) 

,  In  Italy,  863 


 —  of  rasping  and  mowing  machines 

at  Berlin,  234 

-,  horticultural,  In  France,  122 ; 


i:. 


Russia,  212 

■  at  Chill,  £14 


 ,  South  Staffordshire,  697 

 .  at  Turin,  341 

,  Havre  maritime,  128.  288.  304. 
339,  429,  (opening  of,  622 ).  &»;■■>,  599.  Nfc 


Flo, 


F. 

F.S.A.,  the  Initials,  letter  by  C.  Knight 
Watson,  15 

Falrlle,  R  ,  railways  and  their  manaircmcn: . 
328;  letters  on,  by  W.  R.  Adams,  242;  T. 
Bralthwalte,  312;  Dr.  Wyld,  3I7_i  Hyde 

Clarke,  ill 

Faraday,  culogtum  on, at  the  Paris  Academy, 

m 

Farr,  Dr.  W.,  chairman  (courts  of  arbitra- 
tion, Ac.),  sm 
Fazakerley,  Mr.,  due.  (Industrial  education  ), 

Fellows,  Mr.,  due.  (decimal  coinage),  24 

Females,  wages  of.  In  Paris,  t4J> 

 ,  proposed  special  prise  for  (annual 

conference),  6JU. 

Fiddle  and  harp  strings,  manufacture  of,  ISO 

Field,  Mr.,  disc,  (technical  education  ooo 
fere  nee),  l  !>f» 

Field,  Mr.,  due.  (horse  as  food).  344 

Financial  statement.  Society's,  a-& 

Finland,  agriculture  In,  301 

Fire  arms,  museum  ol,  44 

Fish,  fisheries,  fish  markets,  Ac,  evidence  on, 
S«S  "  Food  Committee  " 

Fisheries  of  Italy,  644 

Fishery,  the  Comtnachlo,  142 

Fishing  in  France,  reputations  as  to,  696 

FltxwiUiam,  W.  S.,  ehmirmmm  (daily  India 
mail),  114 

Flax,  New  Zealand,  241 

 and  hemp  in  Italy,  ill 

  crop  In  the  Netherlands,  444 

Floor,  the  manufacture  of,  by  M.  Meg? 
Mourics,  letter  by  IL  W.  Rereiey,  142 

Flourena,  J.  P.,  notice  of  the  late,  Hi 

Flower  trade,  American,  947 

Fog-go,  George,  due.  (technical  education, 
conference),  184 

Fontainebleau,  improvement  of  the  palace, HZ 

Food  Committsb — Evidence: — Mr.  McC'all, 
on  markets,  33_;  Mr.  Hus-ell,  on  market.., 
38;  Capt.  Warren,  cooking  apparatus, 
62:  Dr.  Medlock,  rreserrhsg  m«»f.  62, 
65;  James  (Iroenwood,  pwbllc  markets, 
91,  123;  Mr.  Merriam,  on  Aagl4-Swl«^ 
milk,  26 ;  Mr.  Michael's  report  on 
MeCalts  Australian  Wf,  193;  Mr. 
AUin,  on  the  transfer  of  live  cattle  from 
the  River  Plate  to  this  can  try,  184>  R. 
J.  W.  Leith,  on  the  late  Hunjrerfbnl 
market,  121 ;  R.  Tooth,  on  preserved 
meats,  114  i  Mr.  Charles,  on  fish  markets, 
166;  W.  C.  J.  West,  on  metropolitan 
markeU,  223;  F.  Whitaker,  on  market*. 
T.f2 ;  It.  Walker,  on  markets,  »3j  J.  A. 
Iilake,  M.P.,  on  lri»h  fisheries,  3L1 ;  J  R. 
Barry,  on  Irish  fisheries.  Hi ;  P.  Bockland, 
on  fish  supply,  379.  396  :  F.  Wiseman,  on 
oyster  culture,  3H4:  Mr.  Champney,  on 
milk,  422;  Mr.  G-  Manning,  on  poultry, 
441;  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  on  fungi,  467, 
421;  Mr.  M.  B.  Orr,  on  dried  meat,  ill, 
60S,  641 ;  Dr.  Dewar,  on  nreserviag  by 
sulphurous  acid,  4>9 ;  Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  on 
salmon  fisheries,  40s;  Mr.  Q.  Brooke,  en 
poultry,  413. 

Food  Committee,  report  to  the  Council,  4=3 

Food,  lectures  on,  by  Dr.  Letbeby,  416, 6*2, 
651,  8tjL  70S!  719^73!,  jjjt,  7S5,  liil 

 ,  on  the  supply  of  animal,  to  Britain,  Ac, 

by  Wentwnrth  L.  Scott,  244 

 ,  supply  of,  from  the  colonies,  44 

 ,  selling,  by  auction,  14 

 and  cleanliness,  letter  by  W.  Riddle,  241 

 ,  delivery  of  hot,  st  houses,  W.  Riddle, 

31. 140 

Ford,  Mr.,  due.  (arbitration),  314 
Forestry,  Dr.  Hooker  on  a  knowledge  of,  844 
FoDcanlt,  l>on,  obit  nary  of,  Jflfl 
Fowler,  J.  IL,  disc.  (agricuUursJ  labourer 
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Fox,  Sir  C,  due .  (ventilating  stove),  422 
France,  supply  of  grain,  Ac,  32& 

,  length  of  railways  opened,  5fiS 

 ,  works  of  art  In  public  buildings,  £22 

,  regulations  as  to  Ashing1, AM 
,  agricultural  exhibitions  In,  ifi 

 ■,  passenger  traffic  with,  821 

,  clearness  of  bread  In,  212 
,  revenue  accounts  of,  828 
-         ,  births  ami  deaths  In,  lift 

 ,  reclamation  of  waste  lands  in,  '01 

,  drawing  schools  In,  £22 

 ,  vintage  in,  l       -- ' 

technical  education  In,  see  "  Techni- 


cal' 
ill 


and  Switzerland,  commerce  between. 


French  fabrics,  proposed  depot  for,  in  Eng- 
land, an 

i  manufactures,  302;  commerce,  jjji 

 Academy  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  =ii 

 —  small  silver  money,  B52 

Frotwell,  J.,  on  white  whale  skins,  H22 

Fuel,  liquid  ;  sec  "  Liquid  fuer" 

Fungi,  as  food,  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  467. 

629;  Sir  W.  C.  Trevclyan,  425. ;  J.  Bell, 

ail ;  in  Milan,  228 

,  poisonous,  Chr.  Cooke,  812 
Furniture,  manufacture  of,  In  Italy,  526. 


(J. 


Galton,  Douglas,  paper  on  a  ventilating 

atove,  124. 
Game,  Rus.ilan,  in  Paris,  112 
Gas,  new    arrange  meats  for  lighting.  3. 

Tucker.  4T2 
6'n>,  tl,  Italian  newspaper,  hU 
Genoa,  trade  of,  Hi 

Gerstcnberg,  Mr.,  disc,  (daily  Indian  mail), 

an 

Gltibs,  Mr.  (Chelmsford),  disc,  (annual  con- 
ference), 61^  626 

Globs,  W.  A.,  on  the  cultivation  of  beetroot, 
Ac,  415,  44H  ■  letter  by  J.  Duncan,  466; 
letteFbyTTJ.  PearsaiUlM 

,  essay  on  harvesting  corn  In  wet 
weather,  *bl.  793.  &Q4 ;  award  of  gold  medal 

tta»ia 

Gillespie,  Mr.,  due.  (Natal  1,  212 

Girdles  tone.  Bev.  Canon,  date,  (agricultural 

labourer),  fell 
Glass  cutting,  new  method  of,  829 
Glass,  silvering  of,  HZ 
Godwin,  George,  disc,  (technical  education 

conference),  2111 
Gold  ami  silver  in  Victoria  and  California, iis 
Gouion,  Jean,  sculptures  by,  6MH 
Graham,  Peter,  due. (technical  education) ,301 
Grahani,  Mr.,  ditr.  (supply  of  food),  212 
Granville,  Earl,  </<■<<•.  (technical  education 

•osuerence),  m 
(in .<  nwxxi,  James,  food  markets,  91*  123. 
Grenada,  the  Island  of.  luu 
Griffith,  George,  disc,  (technical  education 

conference),  182 
Griffiths,  Mr.,  disc,  (annual  conference),  623 
Guelton,  Mr.,  artiticial  marble,  12 
Guiana,  British,  325 
Gunpowder,  pellet,  MX 
Gwliliai,  Mr.,  due.  ( art- workman sliip),  241 


IL 


Hampton  Court,  debate  as  to  reducing  the 

vote  for,  121 
Hancock,  Mr.,  due.  (marine  engine),  82 
Hart,  Thos  ,  disc,  (supply  of  cooked  food),  112 
Hart,  G.  W  .  due.  (oyster culture),  -ti  t 
Hanky,  Mr.,  due.  (Industrial  education;,  62 
Harvesting  of  ci>rn  In  wet  weather,  reference 
to  essay,  in  Council's  report  (award  of  gold 
medal),  682;  other  essays  commended,  61A 

—  — —  — — ,  essay  on, 

by  W.  A.  Oibbs,  TjO,  793j  USA 
Havre  International  maritinic  exhibition,  see 

"Exhibition" 
Hawst,  William,  chairman  (opening  meet- 
taj),  1 ;  (Industrial  education),  66_i  (con- 
ference on  technical  education),  18*:  (art- 
workmanship  report),  234;  (technical 
education),  304 ;  (railways),  37t;  (oyster 
culture),  138 ;  (agricultural  labourer),  121; 
(annual  conference),  667.  122 

—  ,  due.  (arbitration),  31S 

,  on   the  reports  of  the 


artisans  selected  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, 1h«7,  161 
Hawkeslcy,  T.,  fftoirtn<rn  (gas),  112 

Hay,  Mr.,  disc,  (conference),  122 

Health  and  wages,  the  relation  between,  by 

J.  LL  Stallard,  35. 
Heath,  Mr.,  disc,  (gas),  416. 
Hendriks,  F.,  recent  monetary  conferences, 

loo,  1  :t.l,  242 ;  due.  (decimal  coinage),  22 
Herepatli,  .1.,  obituary  of,  314 
Herbert,  the  Hon.  Auberon,  disc,  (technical 

education  conference),  128 
Hermanu,  J.,  dUe.  ( technical  education ),  302 
Hill,  Fred.,  due.  (arbitration),  212 
1  lirn's  telodynamic  transmitter,  69*.  a33 
Hilton,  Mr.,  due.  (horse  as  food),  362 
Hole,  Mr.,  due.  (arbitration),  311 
Holland,  P.  H_,  due.  (arbitration),  311 
Holland,  exports  of  cheese  and  butter  from, 

244 

Holliday,  Mr.,  due.  (art-workmanship),  211 
Honey  and  wax  in  Italy,  021 
Honp  Konjr,  2112 

Honker,  Dr.  J.  D.,  address  as  president  of 

the  British  Association,  023 

,  on  Forestry,  845 
Hooper  and  Co.,  letter  as  to  workmen's 

holidays,  122 
Hopkins,  Mr.,  due.  (oyster  culture),  ;  i  ; 
Horse  as  food,  A.  8.  Mr  knell,  312 

 show  at  Paris,  112 

Horses,  bulling  down,  In  the  colonies,  411 
Hoskyns,  C.   Wren,    disc,  (agricultural 

labourer).  122 
Hospitals  and  asylums  In  France,  512 
Howard,  Mr.,  due.  (agricultural  labourer),498 
Humphreys,  Mr.,  due.  (railways),  322 
Hungary,  agriculture  in,  Mil 

•  ,  drainage  works  in,  42 

Huxley,  Professor,  diic.  (technical  education 

conference),  122 


r. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  monument  to,  628 

India,  a  daily  mail  route  to,  Hyde  Clarke, 

22ft 

 and  trade  museums,  Dr.  Forbes  Wat- 
ton,  22a 

Indian  architecture  and  the  Science  and  Art 

Department,  725.  221 
Ingres,  Statue  of,  gnu,  £il 
Insect  menagerie,  321 
— —  exhibition  in  Paris,  ili 
bwnrrnosw,  raocBKornas  or : — 

Armley  M.I..  779 

Ashford,  8  E.  Bailway  M.I.,  12 

Birkbeck  L.  and  M  i.,  122 

Bradford  M.I..  657,  770 

t  Ity  of  l/ondon  College,  12 

Crewe  M.I.,  312 

Devon  port  H.I.,  322 

East  Lancashire  Union,  ££L2 

Eccleshill  M  I-,  6Q3 

Gargrave  M.I..  761 

Glldersomc  L.l,,  1*11 

Gomersal  M.  L,  ail 

Ilalton  M.  JU  821 

Hebden  BriTlJre  M.  L*  h3l 

Hull  Young  People's  Institute,  all 

Hunslet  M.l  ,  735.  -  ;i 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union,  74~.  b21 

Lockwood  M  l.,  lill 

Lockwood's  Working  Men's  Club,  722 

Marlborough  Beading  and  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society,  284,  216 

New  Swindon  M  177232 

Korthallerton  M.I.,  722 

Otley  M.I.,  261 

Pudsey  M  L  £31 

Bothwell  M.I.,  122 

Salford  Workmp  Men's  College,  721 

Shelley  M  I.,  802 

Southampton,  Hartley  Hist.,  803 

Stannlngley  M.I.,  2A4 

Todmorden  M.  I»  831 

Woolwich,  Koyal  Arsenal  Science  Classes, 
ua. 

Yorkshire  Union,  271.  2S4,  614.  603.  657. 
688.  723.  736,  761),  761,  770,  7  73,  xil.i,  til 
Irish  butter,  as 
Irish  Institute,  Boyal,  122 
Iron  trade,  proposed  conference,  212 
In  Belgium,  832 


Italy,  butter  and  cheese  In,  121 
— — ,  the  state  of  commerce  in,  11 

 ,  the  production  of  coin  in,  11 

 ,  population  of,  222 


Italy,  woollen  manufacture  In,  32 

 ,  d earn  ess  of  bread,  23ft 

 ,  agricultural  statistics  in,  32 

 '  literature  In,  2ft 

 ,  shipbuilding,  322 

 ,  manufacture  of  leather  in,  21 

— ,  quicksilver  mine*  In,  3311 
— ,  cotton.  In,  9^  522 

 ,  coal  mining,  am 

— — ,  sulphur  in,  3i2 

 ,  silk  manufacture  In,  §8,  302 

— ,  telegraphy  In,  153 ;  railways,  321 
— — ,  manufacture  of  candles  In,  Loa 

 ,  manufacture  of  small  arms  In,  lflft 

 ,  postal  statistics  of,  153.  72ft 

 ,  railways  of,  123 

— — ,  Coal  In,  221 

 ,  agriculture  and  commerce  In,  as  com- 
pared with  England,  232 
— ,  petroleum  In,  322 

 ,  starch  in,  116 

 ,  public  instruction  in,  lii 

 ,  flax  and  hemp  In,  181 

 ,  wines  of,  422 

— ,  oil  In,  till 

— ,  paperbanginga  In,  fill 

 ,  mlneial  statistics  of,  211 

 ,  furniture  and  cabinet  making  in,  62 

 ,  coral  fishery  In,  622 

— ,  lace  manufacture  In,  622 
— ,  fisheries  of,  fcfil 
t  Hour  mills  in,  622 

 ,  ships'  biscuits  in,  612 

 ,  wax  and  honey  In,  fill 

 ,  silk  trade  with  France,  BIS 

— — ,  silk  in  the  province  of  Cuueo,  72ft 

 ,  paper  manufacture,  622 

 ,  navy  of,  112 

 ,  chemical -manufactures,  121 

— ,  gas  supply  of  .Milan,  812 

— ,  consumption  of  food  at  Florence,  846 

— ,  agricultural  exhibitions  in,  862 

— ,  Imports  of  coffee  to,  862 

— ,  production  of  silk  in,  &S3. 

— ,  technical  education  in,  821 


Jacob,  Mr.,  disc,  (technical  education),  299 
Jenkin,  I'rofessor  Fteeming,  disc,  (technical 

education  conference ),  2QQ 
Jcnklnson,  Sir  George,  due.  (agricultural 

labourer),  522 
Jones,  Mr.,  disc.  (Industrial  education),  65; 

(technical    education  conference),   201 ; 

(trade  museums),  231;  (supply  of  food), 

270:  (daily  Indian  mail),  2*2 ;  (beetroot), 

423;  (gas),  476.  Sflfi 


K. 

Kernaghan,  Kir.,  due.  (horse  as  food),  321 
Kintrca,  Mr.,  disc,  (railways),  322 


Laboratories,  new  establishment  of,  In  France, 

796.  M0 

Laboratory,  public,  at  the  Jardln  des  Plantes, 
121 

',  report  on  the  working  of  a,  in 


France,  766 
Labour,  juvenile.  In  France,  fi«» 
Lace  manufacture  in  Italy,  iiL3 
Lake,  Bev.  W.  C  ,  due.  (technical  education 

conference  j,  2ua 
Lambeth  library  and  Slon  College,  letters  by 

Henry  Cole,  12* ;  W.  IL  Mllman,  128; 

William  Bojfers,  122 
Landscape  painters,  M.  Talne  on,  822 
Lark  ins,  W.  G.,  report  on  the  metropolitan 

district,  672 
Lathes  and  turning,  W.  IL  Northcott,  721 
Lavotsier,  the  works  of.  111 
Lawton,  T., report  on  the  Lancaahiredlstrict, 

672:  due.  (annual  conference),  622 
Lead  in  Queensland,  122 
Leather,  manufacture  of,  In  Italy,  II 
Leeds,  technical  Instruction  at,  I2fi 
Leith,  B.  J.  W.,  on  the  late  Uungerford 

market,  Ac.,  121 
Lemon,  Sir  C.,  obituary  of.  302 
Lennox,  Lord  Henry  G.,  chairman  (artisans' 

reports),  121 

,  elected  chairman  of 


the  Council,  262 
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Letheby,  Dr.,  dw  (gas),  ill 

 ,  lectures  on  food,  •««  "  Food  " 

Levi,  Prof.  Leone,  paper  on  International 

coinage,  weights,  and  measure*,  II 
 ,  lecture  on  the-  education 

of  the  merchant,  811 

■   ,  on  the  recent  monetary 

conference*,  12 

 ,  rfi«c.(annual  conference), 

521 

Levy,  Mr.,  disc,  (annual  conference),  693,  691 
Libraries,  public,  in  Europe,  22 
Life-I»  at.  the  Calais,  111 
Lighthouses  on  the  Ita'iati  coast,  221 

Lightning,  effect  of,  on  metals,  lia. 

Liquid  fuel,  U.  II.  Paul,  400,  832  ;  letter*  on 

by  W.  1L  Adams,  432TC.  F.  T.  Young, 

433:  C.  J.  Richardson,  501 
Lincoln,  monument  to  the  late  president,  *52 
Literature,  agricultural,  in  Italy,  24 
Livelng,  Professor,  due.  (technical  education 

conference),  V1X 
Lloyd,  J.,  on  salmon  fisheries,  542 
Lloyd,  ft.  S.,  ehairman  (trade  museums),  225 
Lobb,  Hurry,  i*|icr  on  oyster  culture,  134 
Lock,  O.,  dite.  (art-workmanship),  214; 

(technical  education),  ano 
Louvre,  remains  of  the  old,  424 
 1  sculpture  galleries.  6Si> 

■  Collection  of  designs,  727 
Lubbock,  t*ir  J.,ehairmau  (horse as  food), 419 
Lucraft,  Mr.,  due.  (artisans'  reports),  114; 

conference,    technical  education),  200; 
meeting,  technical  education),  300 
Luyties  anil  de  Chevreuse,  Due  de.  notice  of 

ttic  late,  Lia 
Lyftelton,  Lord,  due.  (annual  conference), 
693,  521 


M. 

McC'all,  on  fond  markets,  33 

■  Australian  beef,  report  on,  103 
Mackenzie,  Mr.,  due.  (Natal),  211 
Mackie,  Mr.,  due.  (technical  education),  324 
Madder,  new  extract  of,  234 
Madrid  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  H 
Manilla,  tibro  in  (Queensland,  3U 
Maim.  Dr.,  on  the  climate  and  Industrial 

prospects  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  214 
Manning,  G.,  evidence  on  poultry,  t:.  I 
Marble,  artificial,  Gael  ton's,  11 
Marine  boiler,  etiglne  and  screw  propeller, 

on  the  principles  that  govern  the  future 

development  of  the,  by  N.  P.  Burgh,  Zft 
Markets,  food,  evidence  as  to,  see  "Food 

Committee"' 
 ■  ,  letter  on,  by  II.  W.  Revcley, 

231 

Marseilles,  Importation  of  cattle  to,  11 
Mnrtiitcau,  David,  due.  (beetroot),  IM 
Martinique,  commerce  of  the  island  of,  14 
Mauritius,  disease  of  the  sugar  cane,  2-15 
Meadow*,  W  ,  Prince  Consort-*  Prizeman, 

obituary  of,  111 
Meat,  consumption  of,  at  Milan,  42 
 ,  refrigerating  railway  vans  forthc  trans- 
port Of,  Ull 

 ,  dried,  see  "  Fooil  Committee" 

 ,  preserving,  evidence  a*  to,  seo  "  Food 

Committee  " 
— ,  preservation  of,  1*0 ;  Mort's  freezing 
process,  27, 121 

 ,  vans,~Si\,  prize*  for,  HGJ 

Mcchi,  .1.  J.,  due.  (agricultural  labourer),  602 
Meital,  All«.Tt,  see  "  Albert  medal  " 
——.gold,  award  to  \V.  A.  Gibbs,  for  essay 

on  harvesting  In  wet  weather,  6fl4 
Modal*,  presentation  of,  11 
Medloek  and  Halley's  process  for  preserving 

meat,  52,  64 
Meeting,  annual  general,  512 
MtikTiM.H,  Ohulssmt,  of  the  114th  Session. 
1st  Meeting :— Opening   address    by  W. 

Ilawes,  F.G.S.,  chairman  of  council,  i 
2nd  Meeting:— "On  the  diplomatic  and 
other  conferences  held  recently  In  Pari*, 
with  reference  to  international  coinage,  • 
weights,  an<l  measures,"  by  Professor 
Leone  Levi,  12 
3rd  Meeting:    "On  the  relation  between 
health  and  wage*,*' by  Dr.  J.  II.  Mal- 
lard," 35 

4th  Meeting:— "On  Industrial  aud  scien- 
tific education,  with  note*  on  the  system  1 
pursued  and  the  works  produced  In  ' 
continental  schools,  as  exemplified  in  | 
tho  Paris  Exhibition,  and  suggestions 


for  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  in 
England,"  by  E.  A.  Davidson.  61 
Sth  Meeting :-  "  On  the  principles  that 
govern  the  future  development  of  the 
marine  boiler,  engine,  and  screw  pro- 
peller," by  N.  P.  Bnrgh,  C.E.,  14 
6th  Meeting:-"  Details  of  a  project  for 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  hot 
food,  by  delivery  service  at  the  homes  of 
the  people,  In  citic*  and  towns,"  by  W. 
Riddle,  C.E.,  114 
7th  Meeting:— "On  the  reports  of  the 
artisan*  selected  to  slslt  the  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exhibition   of    1^67,"  by  W. 
Hawes,  141 
Sth  Meeting :— "  On  the  climate  and  in- 
dustrial prospect*   of  the  colony  of 
Natal,"  by  Dr.  Mann,  214 
9th  Meeting:—"  On  the  extension  of  com- 
merce between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
In. lia,  and  on  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  both  countries  by  means  of 
trade   museums,"  by    Dr.  J.  Forbes 
Watson,  226 
10th  Meeting:— "Report  of  the  Judges  on 
the  art- workniamhlpcotn petition,  ^68." 

llth  Meeting:— "On  the  supply  of  animal 
food  to  Britain,  and  the  means  promised 
for  Increasing  It,"  by  W.  L.  Scott,  244 

12th  Meeting  :  — "On  a  daily  mall  route  to 
lie  lia."  by  Hyde  Clarke,  214 

13th  Meeting :—"  On  technical  education," 
by  John  Randall,  241 

14lh  Meeting:— "On  courts  of  arbitration 
and  the  principles  of  co-operation  as 
means  of  bringing  Into  harmoniousaction 
the  interests  of  capital  aud  labour,"  by 
Thomas  Beggs,  341 

16th  Meeting:— "Railways  and  their 
management,"  by  R.  F.  Falrlle,  32a 

16th  Meeting  :—"  Hlppophagy  :  the  horse, 
as  food  for  man,"  by  A.  S.  Bicknell,  312 

17th  Meeting  :  —  "  How  to  make  railways 
remunerative  to  the  shareholders,  bene- 
ficial to  tho  public,  anil  profitable  to  the 
state,"  by  Kapha  -1  Brandon,  364 

18th  Meeting  :—"  On  liquid  fuel,"  by  B. 
1L  Paul,  444 

19fh  Meeting:— "On  the  cultivation  of 
beetroot,  and  its  manufacture  Into 
sugar,"  by  W.  A.  Glbbs,  115 

20th  Meetli  g  :— "  The  progress  of  oyster 
culture  during  lnt>7,"  by  Harry  Lobb, 
134 

21  st  Meeting  :— "  On  a  new  form  of  venti- 
lating stove  In  use  for  barracks  and 
military  buildings,"  by  Douglas  Gallon, 
iii 

22ud  Meeting:—"  On  the  various  methods 
of  lighting  streets  by  gas,  with  proposal* 
for  the  Introduction  of  an  Improved 
system,"  by  4.  Tucker,  114 
23rd  Meeting  :— "  On  the  con.lltion  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,"  by  J.  Bailcy 
Denton,  102 
Merchant,  the  education  of,  lecture  by  Prof. 

L.  Levi,  all 
Merriam,  Mr.,  on  Anglo-Swl«s  milk,  15 
Metric  system,  E.  R  Muspratt,  4jJj  Leone 
Levi,  17i  72_i  F.  Hendriks,  100,  133,  212 

,  pro|>o*ed   examination  in 
(annual  conference),  524. 
Meyer,  Mr.,  disc,  (trchhical  education  con- 
ference), 241 
Milan,  consumption  of  meat  at,  94 

 ,  gas  supply  of  ail 

Milk  supply  to  New  York,  7j_« 

 ,  supply  of;  preservation  of,  Ac;  ICC 

"  Food  Committee  " 
Mills,  flour,  in  Italy,  642 
Milman,  Very  Rev.  1L.  ILj  Dean  of  St. 

Paul's,  obituary  of,  125. 
Mines  of  France,  314 

Mines,  mean*  of  destroying  the  gases  in,  by 

electricity,  hM 
Mitchell,  Dr.  H.  S.,  on  manufacture  of  sugar 

by  drying  the  cane,  c09 
"  Mock  Auctions"  and  the  City  police,  94 
Monetary  conferences,  the,  letters  by  F..  R. 
Muspratt,  49_i  Leone  Levi,  ]2±  F.  Hen- 
driks, 100,  133j  214 
Mont  OnTs  tunnel,  progress  of,  l_l_,  99,  369. 
611.  661.  15 s9.  714  766,  77?*.  sOO^s^T,  ila 

 railway,  till 

Montpelller,  presentation  of  pictures  to,  842 
Mont  rouge,  great  reservoir  of,  -.vi 
Morrell,  R.  M.  (technical  education),  242 
Morri*,  Mr.,  dite.  (supply  of  food),  242 


Mortality  of  European  capital*,  348 
Morton,  J.  C,  chairman  (beetroot),  415 
Mort's  freezing  process  for  preserving  meat. 
2L.121 

Moscow  museum  of  art  and  Industry,  614.  5*7 

Moxon,  Mr.,  due.  (railways),  314 

Mundella,  Mr.,  on  technical  education,  A5_ 

tile,  (courts  of  arbitration),  312, 
Museum,  East  London,  of  science  and  art,  44, 

107.  681 

 ,  sanitary,  at  Brighton,  144 

Museum*,  o|«enlng  of,  in  the  evenings,  &c. 

(annual  conference),  521 
Mushrooms,  see  "Fungi" 
Music,  Royal  Academy  of,  236^  4*4, 444 

,  conservatoire  at  Milan,  564 
Musical  boxes,  Swiss,  124 

  Education  Committee,  5j-A 

  education,  national,  Rev.  T.  Bacon, 

282 ;  memorial  as  to,  331 
Muspratt,  E.  R.,  the  monetary  conferences,  14 


N.' 


Naonjl  Dadhabhai,  diu.  (trade  museums), 
- .- 

Napoleon  III ,  bronze  statue  of,  241 
Nassau,  the  working  classes  of,  T.  Twining, 
115 

Natal,  the  climate  and  industrial  prospects  of. 

by  Dr.  Mann,  214 

 ,  sugar  in,  303:  statistics,  i2_l 

 ,  Turkish  toliacco  In,  6*9 

National  Gallery,  11 

Naval  school  at  Brest,  Ul 

New  South  Wales,  Industry  In,  sOO,  h2i 

 — — ,  telegraphs,  six 

 ,  revenue,  652.  Hi 

.  ,  sugar,  625,  763,  fi2fi 

■■   ,  farming,  064 

 — ,  tobacco,  111 

New  Zealand,  revenue  of.  30 

 flax,  24L.  Hill 

 diggings,  &J4 

 ,  progress  of  Auckland,  414 

,  whale  fishery,  154 
,  census  of,  624 

 ,  labour,  144 

Nice  and  Genoa  railway,  141 
Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  ehainnan(  Natal),  204 
Nlvert's  ap|iaratus  for  cleaning  buildings,  ill 
Nobel's  new  explosive  compound,  dynamite, 

1L  W.  Rerelcy,  841 
Norrls,  G.  M.,  due.  (annual  conference), 

593, 694.  596.  648 


0, 

Onrrcinr  Notices:— 
Brewster,  Sir  David,  211 
Burnell,  O  R.,  Ill 
Chester,  Harry,  *00 
Claudet,  Antoine  F.,  121 
Crawfurd,  John,  4*3 
Flourcns,  M.  J.  P.,  Ill 
Foucault,  M.  Leon,  303 
Herapath,  John,  312 
Lemon,  Sir  Charles,  Bt.,  303 
Loynes  and  de  Chevreuse,  Due  de,  lift 
Meadows,  W.,  1U 
Milman,  Very  Rev.  Henry  ILj  114 
Pcrsoz,  M.,  165 

Perthes,  M.  Hoilchlerde  C.  de,  684 

Rousseau,  Theodore,  ill 

Salisbury,  Maro  is  of,  4J4 

Schoiibeln.  C.  L,  ill 

Thompson,  C.  Thurston.  246 

Vechte,  Antonia,  144 

Waagcn,  Gustavo  F.,  140 
Odessa,  trade  of,  - 17 
Oil,  production  of,  in  Italy,  503 

 ,  export  of,  from  Gallipot),  142 

Ommancy,  Admiral, diie.  (marine  engine),  66 
Oranges,  lm|>oits  of,  to  France, 221 
Organ  at  Notre  Dame,  2m>.  311 
 ,  electric,  332 

Orr,  M.  14.,  on  dried  meat,  471_,  605,  fifll 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  application  for 

grant,  324 
Oxygen,  economical  production  of,  321 
Ox>  hydrogen  light,  zircon  for  the,  425 
Oyster  culture,  131,  288;  see  also  "Food 

Committee  " 

 ,  paper  on,  by  Harry  Lobb,  443 

Ozone,  bleaching  by,  Itf 
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Page,  a.,  di*e.  (art-workman*hlp).  212 
Pagliardini,  Slgnor,  dite.  (decimal  coinage), 

aa 

ralmcr,  P.,  dite.  (art-workmanship),  212  ; 

(oyster  culture),  H2 
Panama  hats,  62ft 

Paper  material,  prizes  offered  for,  128 
Paper,  the  manufacture  of,  II 
,  printing,  lu  Paris,  £52 

 ,  in  Italy,  G52 

Paperhangings  In  Italy,  ill 
Paraffine  waterproof  cloth,  1A& 
Paraguay  tea,  lizJ. 
Paramatta,  harbours  and  rivers,  143 
Parrels,  small,  and  the  railways,  522 
Paris,  annual  budget  of  the  city,  421 
 ,  aqueducts,  £34 

 ,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  ii2 

— — ,  supply  of  iced  water  to,  £24 

 ,  the  Ecole  Centralc  d'Archltecttire  at, 

12 

  ,  Bibliothcquc  Im|*?riale,  US. 

  Exhibition,  sec  "  Exhibition  " 
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